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. Sacrifice, Symbols. 

Last Day . 

. Eschatology. 

Latitudinarianism 

. Cambridge Platonists. 

Lent 

. Fasting (Christian), Fes- 
tivals and Fasts (Christ- 
ian). 

Leopard 

. Animals. 

Levellers 

. Sects (Christian). 

Lhasa . 

. Tibet. 

Liberality . 

. Charity, Hospitality. 
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LISTS OF ABBREVIATIONS 


I. General 


AH. = Anno Hijra© (A.D. 622). 

Ak. as Akkadian. 

Alex, a* Alexandrian. 

Amor. = American. 

Apoc. = Apocalypse, Apocalyptic. 

Apocr. = Apocrypha. 

Aq. = Aquila. 

Arab. = Arabia 
Aram. = Aramaic. 

Arm. = Armenian. 

Ary. = Aryan. 

As. as Asiatic. 

Assyr. - Assyrian. 

AT sb A1 tes Testament. 

AV = Authorized Version. 

AVm= Authorized Version margin. 
A.Y.=Anno Y&zdagird (A.D. 039). 

Bab. = Babylonian, 
c. ss circa, about. 

Can. =Canaanite. 
cf. ss compare. 
ct.= contrast. 

I) = Douteronomist. 

EssElohist. 

edd.=s editions or editors. 

Egyp.= Egyptian. 

Eng. = English. 

Eth.= Ethiopia 

EV = English Version. 

f. =and following verse or page : os Ac lO 34 '* 

if. = and following verses or pages : as Mt ll 381 *' 

Fr. = French. 

Germ, as German. 

Gr.= Greek. 

H = Law of Holiness. 

Heb. = Hebrew. 

Hel. =s Hellenistic. 

Ilex. =s Hexnteuch. 

Himy. =Ilimyaritic. 

Ir. = Irish. 

Iran. = Iranian. 


1st. = Israelite. 

J =Jahwist. 

J"=Jehovah. 

JeniB. = Jerusalem. 

Jos. =s Josephus. 

LXX = Septuagint. 
Min.=Mimean. 

MSS = Manuscripts. 

MT = Maasoretic Text, 
n. = note. 

NT = Now Testament. 

Onfc. = On^eloH. 

0T=01d Testament. 

P = Priestly Narrative. 

Pal. = Palestine, Palestinian. 
Pent. = Pentateuch. 

Pers. = Persian. 

Phil. = Philistine. 

Pham. = Phoenician. 

Pr. Bk. = Prayer Book. 

R= Redactor. 

Rom. = Roman. 

ItV= Revised Version. 

UVm = Revised Version margin. 
Sab. =Snba\an. 

Sam. = Samaritan. 

Sem. = Semitic. 

Sept. =Sepituagint. 

Sin. = Sinai tic. 

Skr. = Sanskrit. 

Symm. = Symmachus. 

Syr. = Syriac. 

t. (following a number) = times. 
Tahn.Bs Talmud. 

Targ. -Targum. 

Theod. =Tbeodotion. 
TR=Textus Receptus. 

( r. »- translated or translation. 
VSS— Versions. 

Vulg. s= Vulgate. 

\VH= Westcott and Hort’a text. 


II. Books op the Bible 


Old Testament. 


Gn = Genesis. 

Ca= Can tides. 

Ex = Exodus. 

Is = Isaiah. 

Lv= Leviticus. 

Jer=Jeremiah. 

Nu= Numbers. 

La = Lamentations. 

Dt = Deuteronomy. 

Ezk= Ezekiel. 

Jos = Joshua. 

Dn = Daniel. 

Jg= Judges. 

IIos = Hosoa. 

Iius Ruth. 

Jl= Joel. 

1 S, 2 S=1 and 2 Samuel. 

1 K, 2 K= 1 and 2 Kings. 

Am = Amos. 

Ob=Obadiah. 

1 Ch, 2 Ch=l and 2 

Jon ss Jonah. 

Chronicles. 

Mic=Micah. 

Ezra Ezra. 

Nali = Nahum. 

NelisNehemiah. 

Hab = IIabakkuk. 

Eats Esther. 

Zepli = Zephaniah. 

Job. 

Hag=IIaggai. 

Ps = Psalms. 

Zec=Zechariab. 

Pr= Proverbs. 

Ec= Ecclesiastes. 

MalsMalachi. 

Apocrypha . 

1 Es, 2 Es=sl and 2 

To=Tobit. 

Esdrai. 

b 

Jth= Judith. 


Ad. Est - Additions to Sus ~ Susanna. 

Esther. Bel ~ Bel and the 

W is— Wisdom. Dragon. 

Sir = Sirach or Ecclesi* Pr. Man = Prayer of 
asticus. Manasaes. 

Bar -Baruch. 1 Mac, 2 Mac = l and 2 

Three — Song of the Tli reo Maccabees. 

Children. 

New Testament . 


Mt= Matthew. 

Mk=Mark. 

Lk-Luko. 

Jn~ John. 

AC as Acts. 

Ito - Romans. 

1 Co, 2 Co = 1 
Corinthians. 
Gal » Galatians. 
Enli = Ephesians. 
Pn-Philippians. 
Col=*Colossians. 


1 Th, 2 Th = l and 2 
Thcssalonians. 

1 Ti, 2 Ti=l and 2 
Timothy. 

Tit - Tit us. 

Philcm = Philemon, 
and 2 lie = Hebrews. 

Ja= James. 

1 P, 2P=1 and 2 Peter. 

1 Jn, 2 Jn, 3 Jns=I, 2, 
and 3 John. 

Jude. 

Rev = Revelation. 
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LISTS OP ABBREVIATIONS 


III. For the Literature 

1. The following authors’ names, when unaccompanied by the title of a book, stand for 
the works in the list below. 


Baetligens* zur scm. Religion sgesch ., 1888. 

Baldwin ^Dict. of Philosophy and Psychology , 
3 vols. 1901-1905. 

Barth —Hominalbildunq in den scm. Sprachen , 
2 vols. 1889, 1891 (*1894). 

Benzinger=i7e&. Archdologie, 1894. 

Brockelrnann = CrttcA. d. arab. Litteratur t 2 vols. 
1897-1902. 

Bruns - S&clmu = Syr. - Rom. Rechtsbuch aus dem 
funften Jahrhundert, 1880. 

Budge = Gods of the Egyptians , 2 vols. 1903. 

Daremborg-Saglio=Dic£. dcs ant. grec. ct iwn., 
1880-90. 

De la Saussaye = Lehrbuch der Rcligionsgesch . 8 , 
1905. 

Dcnzinger = Enchiridion Symbol ovum n , Freiburg 
im Br., 1911. 

Ueussen = Z)ic Philos, d. Upanishads, 1899 [Eng. 
tr., 1906]. 

Doughty = Arabia Descrta , 2 vols. 1888. 

Griinm = Deutsche Mythologie 4 , 3 vols. 1875-1878, 
Eng. tr. Teutonic Mythology, 4 vols. 1882-1888. 

Hamburger =r Rcalcncyclopddic f iirllibel u. Talmud , 
i. 1870 ( 2 1892), ii. 1883, suppl. 1880, 1891 f., 1897. 

Holder ^Altcelliu: her Sprachschatz , 1891 if. 

Holtzmann-Zopflel = Lexicon f. Theol . u. Kirchen- 
wcscn'\ 1895. 

Hoxntt— Native Tribes of S. E. Australia , 1904. 

J u bain v i 1 1 o = Co u rs de Litt. celtique , i.-xii., 1883 ff. 

Lagrange = Ft udes sv r les religions stmitiq ucs 2 , 1 904 . 

Lane=Aw Arabic -English Dictionary , 1803 if 

Lan g-Myth, Ritual and Religion \ 2 vols. 1899. 

Lepsius = Denknuilcr aus AE gyp ten u. Atthiopien , 
1849-1860. 

Lichtenberger- - Fnryc. dcs sciences religieuses, 1876. 

Lidzbarski = llandbuch dor nordsem. Epigraphik, 
1898. 

McCurdy = History, Prophecy , and the Monuments , 
2 vols. 1891-1896. 

Muir = Sa?iskrit Texts, 1858-1872. 

Muss-Arnolt=w4 Concise Diet, of the Assyrian 
Language , 1894 If. 


Nowack = Lehrbuch d. heb. Archdologie , 2 vols. 
1894. 

Pauly- Wis8ow&= Realencye. der classischen Alter • 
tumsuHssenschaft , 1893-1895. 

Perrot-Chipiez=lfaL de VArt dans V Antiquity 
1881 ff. 

Preller = Rbmischc Mythologie t 1858. 

Reville — Religion dcs peuples non-civilists , 1883. 

Riohm = Hanuwbrterbuch d. bill. Altertums a , 1893- 
1894. 

liobinson -Biblical Researches in Palestine a , 1856. 

Rose her= Lex. d. or. u. rom. Mythologie , 1884. 

SchafF-Herzog = Tnc New Schaff -Herzog Encyclo- 
pedia of Kclig. Knowledge , 1908 if 

Schenkel = Bibd-Lexicon, 6 vols. 1869-1875. 

Schurer = GJF 8 , 3 vols. 1898-1901 [HJP, 5 vols. 
1890 ff.]. 

Scbwally = Ac6en nach dem Tode t 1892. 

Siegfried-Stade = AFcA Wortcrbuch zum AT, 1893. 

Smend = ZcAr&ucA der alttest. Rcligionsgesch . 2 , 
1899. 

Smith (G. A.) = Historical Geography of the Holy 
Land*, 1896. 

Smith (W. R. ) - Religion of the Semites a , 1894. 

Spencer ( II . ) = Principles of Sociology *, 1 885-1896. 

Spencer-Gillen* = Native Tribesof Central A ustralia , 
1899. 

Spencer-Gillen b = Northern Tribes of Central 
Australia, 1904. 

Swcte = 77ic OT in Greek , 3 vols. 1893 if 

Tylor (E. B .)— Primitive Culture 8 , 1891 [ 4 1903]. 

Ueberweg=/fwL of Philosophy , Eng. tr., 2 vols. 
1872-1874. 

Weber = Judische Theologie auf Grund dcs Talmud 
u. verwandten Schriftcn a , 1897. 

Wiedemann = Die Religion der altcn Aegypter , 
1890 [Eng. tr., revised, Religion of the Anc. 
Egyptians , 1897]. 

Wilkinson = Manners and Customs of the Ancient 
Egyjdians, 3 vols. 1878. 

Zunz=Dic gottesdiemt lichen Vortrage der Juden a , 
1892. 


2. Periodicals, Dictionaries, Encyclopaedias, 

A A = Archiv fUr Anthropologie. 

AAOJ = American Antiquarian and Oriental 
Journal. 

ABA W = Abhandlungcn d. Berliner Akad. d. 
Wissenachaften. 

A E = Archiv fiir Ethnographie. 

AEG — Assy r . and Eng. Glossary (Johns Hopkins 
University). 

AGG— Abh&ndlungen der Gottinger Gesellschaft 
der Wissonschaften. 

A GPhss Archiv fiir Goschichte der Philosophic. 

A HR = American Historical Review. 

AHT = Ancient Hebrew Tradition (Hommel). 

AJPh — American Journal of Philosophy. 

AJPs = American Journal of Psychology. 

AJRPE — American Journal of Religious Psycho- 
logy and Education. 

A J SL — American Journal of Semitic Languages 
and Literature. 

A «7TA= American Journal of Theology. 

A MG ss Annales du Mus6e Guimct. 

A PES=: American Palestine Exploration Society. 

A PF— Archiv fiir Papyrusforschung. 

A R = Anthropological Review. 

-4 A’ 1^= Archiv fUr Religionswissonschaft. 

^4^= Acta Sanctorum (Bollandus). 


and other standard works frequently cited. 

ASG — Ahhandlungen der Siichsischen Gesellschaft 
der Wissenachaften. 

/I Soc = L’Ann6e Sociologique. 

Archaeological Survey of W. India. 

A Z - A1 1 gemein e Zeitung. 

BA G ~ Beitriige zur altcn Goschichte. 
ZM£S=Boitriige zur Assyriologie u. sem. Spracli- 
wissenschaft (edd. Delitzsch and Haupt). 
BCH = Bulletin de Correspondance Helldnique. 

BE = Bureau of Ethnology. 

BG — Bombay Gazetteer. 

BJ =Bellum Judaicum (Josephus). 

BL = Bamnton lectures. 

BLE - Bulletin de Literature Eccl6siastique. 

BOR = Bab. and Oriental Record. 

BS= Bibliotheca Sacra. 

BSA = Annual of the British School at Athens. 
BSAA — Bulletin de la Soc. arch6ologique k Alex* 
andrie. 

BSA L a* Bulletinde la Soc. d* Anthropologie de Lyon. 
BSAP - Bulletin de la Soc. d* Anthropologic, etc., 
Paris. 

BSG — Bulletin de la Soc. do G6ographie* 

BTSs: Buddhist Text Society. 

B)V= Biblical World. 

££=Biblische Zeitschrift 



LISTS OP ABBREVIATIONS 
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CA IBL =* Comptes renduB de l’Acaddmie des In* 
scriptions et Belles-Lettres. 

CBTS** Calcutta Buddhist Text Society. 

(72?= Catholio Encyclopaedia. 

CF— Childhood of Fiction (MacCulloch). 

CGS- Cults of the Greek States (I'arnell). 

Cl - Census of India. 

CIA =5 Corpus Inscrip. Atticarum. 

CIE = Corpus Inscrip. Etruscarum. 

CIGst Corpus Inscrip. Grcecarum. 

C/Zs Corpus Inscrip. Latinarum. 

CISss Corpus Inscrip. Semiticarum. 

COT— Cuneiform Inscriptions and the OT [Eng. 

tr. of KAT * ; see below]. 

CR - Contemporary Ueview. 

CcR = Celtic lie view. 

CIR = Classical lteview. 

CQR — Church Quarterly Review. 

CSEL — Corpus Script. Eccles. Latinorum. 

DA CL — Diet. d’Arch&dogie chrdtienne et de 
Liturgie (Cabrol). 

D2?=Dict. of the Bible. 

DCA = Diet, of Christian Antiquities (Smith- 
Cheetham). 

DCB = Diet, of Christian Biography (Smith- 
Wace). 

DCG— Diet. of Christ and the Gospels. 

DI— Diet, of Islam (Hughes). 

I)NB = Diet, of National Biography. 

DPhP- Diet, of Philosophy and Psychology. 

DIVA JF=Denkschrif ten der Wiener Akad. der 
Wissenschaften. 

EBi = Encyclopedia Biblica. 

Elir = Encyclopaedia Britannica. 

EEFM— Egyp. Explor. Fund Memoirs. 

EI= Encyclopa'dia of Islam. 

ERE=1'i\q present work. 

Exp- Expositor. 

ExpT— Expository Times. 

FUG = Fragmen ta Historicorum Grtecorum (coll. 

C. Muller, Paris, 1885). 

FI- Folklore. 

FLJ = Folklore J ournal. 

FLR- Folklore Record. 

GA — Gazette Arch6ologique. 

GB — Golden Bough (Frazer). 

GGA =Gdttingiacho Gclolirte Anzoigen. 
(7(7A=G6ttmgische Gelchrto Nachrichten (Nach- 
richten dor kdnigl. GeBellachaft dor Wissen- 
schaften zu Gdttingcn). 

G/AP=Grundris3 d. Indo-Arischen Philologie. 
GIrP — Grundriss d. Iranischen Philologie. 
G/K=Gcschichte des Jiidischen Volkes. 
(rF/=Ge8chichte des Volkes Israel. 

UAIs s Handbook of American Indians. 

HDB- Hastings’ Diet, of the Bible. 

HE — Historia Ecclesiastica. 

HGHL = Historical Geography of the Holy Land 
(G. A. Smith), 
if/ = History of Israel. 

HJ = Hibbert Journal. 

HJP — History of the Jewish People. 

27A= Historia Naturalis (Pliny). 

H WB = Hand worterbuch. 

I A = Indian Antiquary. 

7(7(7= International Critical Commentary. 

ICO — International Congress of Orientalists. 

ICR = Indian Census Report. 

IQ m Inscrip. Grtecm (publ. under auspices of Berlin 
Academy, 187311.). 

IGA— Inscrip. Grsecce Antiquissima;. 

/(?/= Imperial Gazetteer of India* (1885); new 
edition (1908-1909). 

IJE m International Journal of Ethics. 

ITL as International Theological Library. 

JAst Journal Asiatique. 

JAFLz* Journal of American Folklore. 
vAIm Journal of the Anthropological Institute. 


JAOSs: Journal of the American Oriental Society. 

JASB- Journal of the Anthropological Society of 
Bombay. 

JASBc=sJovlyt\. of As. Soc. of Bengal. 

JBL— Journal of Biblical Literature. 

JBTS=z Journal of the Buddhist Text Society. 

JD — Journal des Ddbats. 

JDTh=i Jahrbiicher f. deutsche Theologie. 

JE — Jewish Encyclopedia. 

JG0S= Journal of the German Oriental Society. 

727(7= Johns Hopkins University Circulars. 

JIIS — Journal of Hellenic Studies. 

JLZ= Jenifer Litteraturzeitung. 

JPh = Journal of Philology. 

JPThrs JahrbUchcr f. protest. Theologie. 

JPTS- Journal of the Pali Text Society. 

JQR- Jewish Quarterly Review. 

JRAI= Journal of the Royal Anthropological 
Institute. 

JRA S- Journal of the Royal Asiatic Society. 

JRASBozz Journal of the Royal Asiatic Society, 
Bombay branch. 

JRA SC- Journal of the Royal Asiatic Society, 
Ceylon branch. 

J 11 A SK = J ournal of the Royal Asiatic Society, 
Korean brunch. 

JRGS— Journal of the Royal Geographical Society. 

JThSt- Journal of Theological Studies. 

KA T' 2 - Die Keilinschriften und das AT (Schrader), 
1883. 

/iL42 ,3 = Zimmern-Wmckler’s cd. of tho preceding 
[really a totally distinct work), 1903. 

KB or KlB ~ Kciliusckiif Cliche Bibliothck (Schra- 
der), 1889 If. 

KGF- Keilinschriften und die Gcschichtsfor* 
schung, 1878. 

LCBl — Literarisches Centralblatt. 

ZO/Vi = Literaturl>latt fiir Oriental. Philologie. 

LOT- Introduction to Literature of OT (Driver). 

LP — Legend of Perseus (Hartlaml). 

Z&S£=Leipziger sem. Studien. 

M=Melusme. 

MA1BL — Memoiros de l’Acad. des Inscriptions et 
Belles-Lettres. 

MBA W = Monatsbericht d. Berliner Akad. d. 
W issensehaf ten. 

2lf6r//= Monumcnta Germania; Historica (Pertz). 

M(r*/V=Mitthciliingen der Gesellsehaft fiir jiid- 
ische Volkskunae. 

M(?BV=Monatschrift f. Gesehichte u. Wissen- 
schaft des Judentums. 

MI— Origin and Development of the Moral Ideas 
( Western) arck). 

MNDPV = Mittheilungcn u. Nachrichten des 
deutschcn Palastina- V croins. 

MR — Methodist Review. 

MVG - Mittheilungcn der vorderasiatischen Gesell* 
schaft. 

MWJ = Magazin fiir die Wissen schaft des 
Judentums. 

NBA (7=Nuovo Bulletino di Arclieologia Cristiana. 

AC— Nineteenth Century. 

NIIWB = Ncuhebraisclics Worterbuch. 

NINQ = North Indian Notes and Queries. 

NKZ — Neue kirchlichc Zeitschrift. 

NQ = Notes and Queries. 

NR = Native Races of the Pacific States (Bancroft). 

NTZG — Neutestamentlicho Zeitgeschichte. 

OED — Oxford English Dictionary (Murray). 

OLZ — Orientalische Litteraturzeitung. 

OS— Onomastica Sacra. 

0TJC-0\d Testament in the Jewish Church (W. 
R. Smith). 

OTP — Oriental Translation Fund Publications. 

PA OS— Proceedings of American Oriental Society. 

PA SB = Proceedings of the Anthropological Soc. of 
Bombay. 

PB = Polychrome Bible (English), 
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PBE=. Publications of the Bureau of Ethnology. 
PC= Primitive Culture (Tylor). 

PEFM — Palestine Exploration Fund Memoirs. 
PEFSt “ Palestine Exploration Fund Quarterly 
Statement. 

PG — Patrologia Gra'ca (Migne). 

PJB — Pretissische Jahrlmeher. 

PL = Patrologia Latina (Migne). 

PNQ — Punjab Notes and Queries. 

PR= Popular Religion and Folklore of N. India 
(Crooke). 

PRE*~ Prot. Roalcncyclopiidie (Herzog-IIauck). 
PRR — Presbyterian and Reformed Review. 

PRS— Proceedings of the Royal Society. 

PRSE— Proceedings Royal Soe. of Edinburgh. 
PSliA = Proceedings of the Soc. of Biblical Archai- 
ology. 

PTS— Pali Text Society. 

HA - Revue Arcbeologique. 

RAnth — Revue d' A nbliropologie. 

AM .S’ — Royal Asiatic Society. 

RAssyr — Revue d’Assyriologie. 

RJi - Revue Biblique. 

RBE IF— Reports of the Bureau of Ethnology 
(Washington). 

RC— Revue Critique. 

RCel = Revue Celtiqne. 

RCh— Revue Chr^tienne. 

RDM— Revue des Deux Mondes. 

RE = Realencyclopiulie. 

REG - Revue des Etudes Crccquos. 

REg— Revue Egynt.dogique. 

RE, l -Revue des Etudes Juivcs. 

UEth = Revue d’ Ethnographic. 

RJIL R - Revue d’Histoire et dc Literature Re- 
ligi eases. 

H1IR- Revue de l’llistoire des Religions. 

RN - Revue N umismalique. 

RP- Records of the Past. 

RPh- Revue Philosopliiqtic. 

RQ— Roinischo Qunrtalsclirift. 

JiS — Revue scinitique d'Epigraphie et d'Hist. 
ancienne. 

JiS A — Recueil de la Soc. arcbeologique. 

JiSJ = Reports of the SiiiitliHouian Institution. 
RTAP -- Recueil do Travuux r61atifs & l’Archeologie 
et h la Philologio. 

RTP — Rev ue « les t rail i tions populai res. 

It Th Ph a= Rev uo de Theologio et do Philosophic. 
RTr - Recueil de Travaux. 

R I VB — Reahvbrtcrbuch. 

SPA W ■- Sitzungsbcrichto der Berliner Akad. d. 
Wissenschaften. 


[A small superior number designates the 
as It AT*, 


SBB = Sacred Books of the Buddhists. 

SBE — Sacred Books of the East. 

SBOT= Sacred Books of the OT (Hebrew). 

SDB- Single- vol. Diet, of the Bible (Hastings). 

£7l — Studien u. Kritiken. 

SMA -Sitzungsberichte der Mlinchener Akademie. 
SSG W— Sitzungsberiohto d. Kgl. Sachs. Gesellseli. 
d. Wissenschaften. 

SWA IK=SitzungHl»erichte d. "Wiener Akad. d. 
W isttonseliaf ten. 

TA PA = Transactions of American Philological 
Association. 

TA SJ — Transactions of the Asiatic Soc. of Japan. 
TO— Tribes and Castes. 

TES — Transactions of Ethnological Society. 

Th LZ — Theologisclie Litteraturzoitung. 
JAr=Theol. Tijdschrift. 

THUS — Transactions of Royal Historical Society. 
TJISE ~ Transactions of Royal Soc. of Edinburgh. 
TS ~ Texts and Studies. 

TSBA — Transactions of the Soc. of Biblical Arelue- 
ology. 

T’f7=Texte u. Untersuclmngen. 

WAI— Western Asiatic Inscriptions. 

WZKM— Wiener Zeitselirift f. Kunde des Morgen- 
laudes. 

ZA=Z,e\ tsuhrtft fiir Assyriologie. 

ZA — Zeitselirift fiir agyp. Sprache u. Altortums- 
wissenscliaft. 

ZATW — Zeitselirift fiir die alttest. Wissensehaft. 
ZCK= Zeitselirift fiir christliche Kunst. 

ZA !P = Zeitselirift fiir celtiselie Pliilologie. 

ZD A — Zeitselirift fiir deutsclies Alteitum. 

ZDMG — Zeitselirift der deutsclien niorgenliind- 
ischen Gesellscliaft. 

ZDVV *= Zeitselirift des deutsclien Palftstina- 
Vereins. 

ZE - Zeitselirift fUr Ethnologic. 

ZK F— Zeitselirift fiir Keilsohriftforschung. 

Z KG — Zeitselirift fiir Kirchengeschichte. 

ZKT— Zeitselirift. fiir kathol. Theologio. 

ZK WL — Zeitselirift fiir kirehl. Wissensehaft u. 
kirclil. Lehen. 

ZM— Zeitselirift fiir die Mythologie. 

ZNT\ V- Zeitselirift fiir die neulest. Wissen- 
scluift. 

ZPhP - Zeitselirift fiir Philosophic und Piida- 
gogik. 

ZTK ~ Zeitselirift fiir Theologio u. Kirche. 

Z VK - Zeitselirift fiir Volkskunde. 

ZVRW = Zeitsehrift fiir vergloichende Keehts- 
wissensehaft. 

ZWT — Zeitselirift fiir wissenschaftliche Theologio. 


J iart icular edition of the work referred to. 
\0T\ etc.] 



ENCYCLOPEDIA 


OF 

BELIGION AND ETHICS 

II 

HYMNS. 


Avestan.— See A vesta. 

Babylonian (T. G. 1’INCHES), p. 1. 

Buddhist (T. W. Buys Davids), p. 3. 

Celtic (J. A. MacCulloch), p. 4. 

Chinese (J. Dyer Ball), p. 4. 

Christian — 

Greek (A. Baumstark), p. 5. 

Syriac (A. J. Maclean), p. 12. 

Ethiopic (D. S. Makgoliouth), p. 15. 

Latin (G. M. Dreves), p. 10. 

Irish (E. Hull), p. 25. 

HYMNS (Babylonian).— In the extensive litera- 
ture of Assyria and Babylonia a considerable 
number of hymns are found, most of them in the 
old Sumerian language, and generally accompanied 
by renderings into Semitic Babylonian. Several 
examples of this class of literature, however, are 
known to us only in the Semitic idiom, and do not 
seem to have been based on any Sumerian original. 
These compositions are generally in praise of the 
gods, and are such as might be expected from a 
nation so appreciative of the benelits showered 
down upon them from on high as the Babylonians. 
Hymns to heroes are exceedingly rare, unless 
those addressed to Merodach, Tarnmuz, and other 
deities who are stated to have been originally kings 
may be regarded as poems of that nature. 

Though the Sumero-Babylonian hymns are ad- 
dressed to various deities, it cannot be said that 
they vary greatly. They sing the gods’ praises, 
extol their might, and descant on the glories of 
their temples. They also speak of the gods’ 
mercies, their places in Nature with regard to man, 
and the benefits which they conferred on the world 
as the Babylonians knew it. The wording is often 
well-chosen and even elegant, whether tno idiom 
is Sumerian or Semitic. 

The poetical form is somewhat monotonous, 
variety in these compositions, whether Sumerian 
or Semitic, having apparently not been aimed at. 
This is probably due to the fact that moat of them 
were composed by the priests, with whom all re- 
ligious forms originated, and who copied the style 
of older compositions. 

VOL. VII.— i 


Christian- 

Modern (T. O. CmrrEN), p. 28. 

Egyptian (.1 Baikik), j>. 38. 

Greek and Roman (T. \V. Allen), p. 10. 
Hebrew and Jewish (G. Makgoliouth), p. 4-- 

Inca.— Sec An deans. 

Japanese (M. Anekaki), p. 46. 

Manichaean.— See Manich/kism. 

Muslim (T). S. Margoliouth), p. 47. 

Samaritan and Karaite (G. Makgoliouth), p. 48. 

Vedic (A. A. Macdonell), p. 41). 

Naturally many theories concerning the nature 
of primitive Sumerian poetry aro possible, but in 
all probability it was the root-syllable, or the 
principal root -syllable, which was accentuated, 
the others being passed over lightly. The lines 
are generally divided into two parts by the cicsura, 
indicated by a space so arranged that the text 
seems to be written in two columns. The Sumero- 
Babylonian hymns arc often of considerable length, 
but among the shorter compositions of this nature 
may bo cited the hynm to the setting sun, from 
the temple-library at Borsippa— a gem in its way : 

* SamaS in the midst of heaven, at thy setting 

May the bolt of the limpid heavens speak thee g reeling ; 

May the door of heaven bless thee ; 

Mav MiSarura, thy beloved minister, direct thee. 

At'fc-babbar, the seat of thy lordship, thy supremacy shall 
shine forth. 

May Aa, thy beloved spouse, Joyfully receive thee ; 

May thy heart take rest ; 

May the feast of thy divinity be sot for thee. 

Leader, hero SanrnS, may there be praise to thee ; 

Lord of E-babb&r, may the course of thy path be straight; 

Make straight thy rood— go the direct road to thy resting- 
place. ..... 

Thou art the country's judge, the director of its decisions. 

The above being part of a series (the next was a 
hymn to the Sun-god on his rising), the composi- 
tion deals only with the satisfaction and peace that 
the god experienced when, after fulfilling his task 
in the sky, he was greeted by his home and his 
spouse, and, having been refreshed, thought over 
ail that ho had seen on his course above the earth, 
the decisions of whose tribunals he directed. The 
first four lines are alternately of 1 1 and 15 syllables, 
while the 5th and 6th contain 18 each. At this 
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point are again four short lines (10-12 syllables), 
followed by two long ones (18-19 syllables). Evi- 
dently this regularity of form iB intentional. 

The Sun-goa was one of the deities whose influ- 
ence the Babylonians could appreciate, hence the 
tone of the above composition addressed to him. 
Enlil, the older Bel, however, was a divine person- 
age whose ways were more inscrutable, and in 
some of the compositions addressod to him there 
is noticeable a tone of reproach. This is exhibited 
by the text beginning Ame vmaSanaHgibbi nebgin 
(G. Heisner, Sumtrisch- In t bylon . Hymncn , Berlin, 
1896, p. 130 ff.)— a composition in dialect, where the 
god is called Mullil : 

* The fold of the lord bitterly laments ; 

The fold, the fold of the lord, bitterly (foments). 

O lord of the lands, hot loured one, lord of the lands ; 

O lord of the lands, heart-remote, whose word Is faithful ; 
lie does not turn — with regard to his command he does not 
turn— 

The honoured one, Mullil, changeth not his utterance.' 
Troubling the waters, lie caught the iish, he 
snared the birds, ho sent ‘the son of the plain’ 
up to the mountain, and he sent ‘the son of the 
mountain’ down to the plain, etc. : 

* O lord of the land, heart-remote Mullil, how long will thine 

heart not be appeased ? 

Father Mullil, who regard eat, how long will thine eye not pity ? 
Thou who covered thine head with a garment, how long? 
Who sinkest thy rhin (lit. ‘nock*) to thy bosom, how long?* 
Who closest thine heart like a reed, how long? 

Honoured one, who placest thy fingers in thine ears, how 
long? ’ 

A kind of litany closes this long and interesting 
enumeration of * the older Bel’s’ inattention to the 
world creat ed under his auspices. It contains much 
hidden teaching of the Babylonian priesthood. 

Before the rise of Merodach, the worship of 
Enlil was probably more favoured in Babylonia 
than that of almost any other god except £a, and 
the importance of Nifl’er, which was originally 
his city (before tho adoption of Ninip os patron), 
always maintained Enhl’s supremacy. This is 
shown by the descriptive hymn published in PSJiA t 
March lull, p. 85 IF. After describing the district 
wherein tho temple of Enlil and his spouse Ninlil 
lay, the text continues as follows: 

1 Tho god fixing the fate of (? everything) 

< Jausulh Enlil to he taken to t)u> reception-hall. 

Enlil, may the sodomite (?) go forth from (he city ; 
Nu-namnir, 3 may tho sodomite (?) go forth from the city— 

<> Enlil, for the fate which thou hast decided ; 

<> Nu-namnir, for the fate which thou haxt decided. 

Enlil cometh, Ninlil dcscondeth— 

Nu-namnir cometh— the king. 

Enlil oalloth to the man of the great gate : 

"Man of tho great gate, man of the lock— 

Man of tho bolt, man of the holy lock— 

Thy lady Ninlil cometh I 
If (anyone) ask thee for my name, 

Thou shalt not reveal to him iny place." 

Enlil called h to the man of the great gate : 

44 Man of tho great gate, mun of tho lock— 

Man of the bolt, man of the holy lock — 

Thy lady Ninlil cometh— 

Tho handmaid who Is so bright, so shining! 

Let none woo her, let none kiss her— 

Ninlil so bright, so shining ! ” 

Enlil, the bright, tho fair, will pronounce the decision.* 

In contradistinction to tho ‘heart-remote Enlil’ 
or ‘ older Bol ’ is his younger representative, Bel- 
Merodach, ‘the merciful one,’ who, later, took 
Enlil’s place. Tho hymns to Merodach arc natur- 
ally, from the attributes of that deity, among the 
most interesting : 

* The merciful one among the gods, 

The merciful one who lovoth to vivify tho dead— 

Merodach, king of heaven and earth, 

King of Babylon, lord of E-sagila,s 
King of E-zida, lord of E-mab-tila, 

Heaven and earth are thine ; 

Even as heaven and earth arc thine. 

The incantation of life is thine, 

The philtre of life is thine, 


J Cf. 1 K 18». 

* Probably anothor name (or title) of Enlil. 
8 The temple of Bel there. 


Mu azaga-gii-abzul ia thine, 

Mankind, the people of the blaok head ; 

The living creatures, as many os there are, which bear a name 
in the land ; 

The four regions, as many ae there are ; 

The Nun-galene, which are the host of heaven and earth, as 
many ae there are, 

To thee ao thoy (turn) their ear.* 

More popular than other deities of the Bab. 

f antlieon were in all probability Tammuz and 
star, whose worship goes back to the fourth 
millennium B.C. Hymns to them aro generally 
composed in dialectic Sumerian, and are, therefore, 
of comparatively late date. As examples of Semitic 
Babylonian hymns to those deities will be found 
farther on, an extract from the exceedingly well- 
preserved bilingual hymn to I star, excavated by 
George Smith, is given bore: 


‘The light of heaven, which dawneth like fire in the land, 
art thou. 

Goddess In the earth, In thy fixed abode ; 

She who, like the earth, stately advunceth, art thou. 

As for thee, a path of righteousness blessoth thee.* 

The goddess then answers : 

4 Twin sister of the sun, the adornment of the heavens, 

To produce the omens I exist— in perfection I exist; 

To produce the omens for my father Sin I exist— in perfection 
I ex'ist ; 

To produce the omens for my brother the Sun I exist— in 
perfection I exist,' etc. 


Though daughter of Ami, the god of the 
heavens, I star ia hero called daughter of Sin or 
Nannar, tho Moon-god, probably because, like the 
moon, the planet shows phases. She was regarded 
as tho sums sister because she accompanied him 
on his course, sometimes at his rising, at other 
times at his setting. 

One of tho gods of war and also god of pestilence 
— Nergal, patron -deity of Cuthah — was worshipped 
as one of the sons of Enlil, the great divinity 
who, as the author of the stoiy of the Flood in- 
forms us, desired to destroy mankind to prevent 
them from increasing too quickly on the earth. 
Notwithstanding Nergal’s unsparing nature, hymns 
were addressed to him, and lie was glorified therein 
with every confidence that harm would not over- 
take the Babylonians at his hands, but would befall 
their enemies : 


4 Let mo glorify the hero of the gods, the powerful, the 
brilliant one, the son of Enlil ; 

Urra (i.e. Nergal) let me glorify, the hero of the gods, the 
powerful, the brilliant one, tho eon of Enlil ; 

The beloved of Enlil, the supremo leader, the avenger of his 
father : 

The offspring of the Lady of tho gods, the great queen, the 
son o! tho king, who trusts in his might ; 

Tho clever one of the gods, the sublime oracle-priest, tho 
great hero, the trust of Enlil.* 

He is, after this, addressed as tho one who over- 
comes evil devils and fates, tho evil and powerful 
foe, subduing the evil gods, and loving the saving 
of life. B61-rthnanni, who seems to ho mentioned 
os the composer of the hymn, asks for the god’s 
favour upon the city of Marad, w here the god was 
worshipped ; and for the saving of his own life, 
which was threatened by some hostilo fate. An- 
other noteworthy Sumerian hymn addressod to 
Nergal is in the form of verses chanted by the 
priest, and repented by the people, as follows* : 

l’rieat : 4 His bright Imago (?)ovcrshaclowcth the demons right 
and left.' 

People : 4 Ills bright Imago, 4 etc. 

Priest : * The long arm whose blow (i.e. disease and pestilence) 
is invisible, (he evil one with his arm [ho sinitcth].* 

People : ‘ Nergal, tho long arm, 1 etc. 

This text, which is very mutilated, was of con- 
siderable length when complete, and is important 
nob only on account of its form and the words used, 
but also because of the light which it sheds upon 
the Babylonian conceptions of this deity. 

Another Sumerian nvmn ( IV Al iv. pi. 26, no. 8, 
and 27, no. 3), regarded as being in the form of a 

1 4 The holy incantation, the word (from) the Abyss/ so called 
because communicated to Merodach by £a, king of the Abyii 
and lord of wisdom 
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dialogue, differs widely from the above. To what 
god it is addressed, however, is uncertain : 

Priest : * In [affliction] of heart, in evil weeping, in sighing 
he site ; 

In bitter crying, affliction of heart, 

In evil weeping, in evil sighing, 

He moans like a dove, In anguish night and day. 

To his merciful god he lows like a wild cow— 

Bitter sighing he constantly makes. 

To his god in supplication hs has bowed down his face ; 

He weeps, crying out without ceasing.' 

Penitent : ‘ I will tell my deed— my unspeakable deed ! 

I will repeat my word— my unspeakable word I ' 

(These lines are repeated, after which the text is broken 

ftW ?roiu the other inscriptions of a similar kind, it 
would seem that the gods of Babylonia loved to 
hear the confessions of their worshippers, which, 
composed in poetical form, were regarded as having 
weight with them to the penitent's advantage (cf. 
also art. Confession [Assyr.-Bab.], vol. in. pp. 
825-827). 

The above extracts show the nature of the 
Sumero-Babylonian hymns, composed, apparently, 
in that ancient idiom, and generally, on the tablets 
which have preserved them to us, provided with a 
Semitic ( A ssyro-Baby Ionian) translation. Those 
composed in the Semitic Babylonian (Assyrian) 
idiom only were modelled, to a certain extent, 
upon the Sumerian hymns, but, naturally, as the 
language is a widely differing one, the poetical 
form departs from that of the old writers of Sumer. 
The personal and prepositional infixes of the 
Sumerian verb, and the use of post-positions in- 
stead of prepositions, account for suen differences 
as are noticeable. 

As far as can be judged, the diction of Semitic 
Babylonian poetry is more rogular, and, therefore, 
has an appearaneo of greater dignity. Each half* 
verse has four principal accents, as a rule, though 
this is by no means without exceptions. The 
following will give an idea of the nature of the 
Semitic compositions : 

'Thou, I3lar, whoBe spouse is Tam muz, 

Daughter of 8in, the horoine traversing the lain!, 

She who loveth reproduction, she wholoveth all men art thou. 

I have given to thee thy great gift— ■ 

A vulva of laplB-lazull, a multi of gold, the adornment of thy 
divinity. 

To Tainmuz, thy spouse, take my pledge— 

May Tanimuz, thy spouse, take away mine indispoHitlon.’ 

After this the suppliant addressed Tomniuz him- 
self : 

'Tammuz, the lord, shepherd of Ann, non of Ea art thou ; 
Spouse of Ifitar the bride, ruler of the land ; 

Clothed with the scarf (?), hearing the staff ; 

Producer of all things, lord of the fold ; 

Eater of pure (food), the ashcake ; 1 
Drinker of water from the sacred skins,’ etc. 

In certain of the Semitic compositions a simi- 
larity with the Hebrew psalms lias been pointed 
out. The following is from a tablet of this nature : 

' Clod, my lord, maker of ray name ; 

Keeper of my life, 2 cunning my seed 3 to bo : 

My angry 4 god, may thine heart he appeased ; 

My wrathful goddess, be at peace with me. 

Who knoweth, my god, thy scat? 

Thine holy dwelling-place, thino abode, have I never soon. 5 


As for ill-luck (?), let (it) pass from mo— 

Let me be preserved with thee. 

Allot to me then the lot of life ; 

Lot my days he long— grant (me) life .' 8 
Among the most noteworthy texts of the nature 
of hymns may be mentioned also those which 
accompanied the new-year ceremonies in honour 
of Merodach. The lines arc couplets, the first 
of each being dialectic Sumorian, and the other 
Semitic Babylonian. Though the second is re- 
garded. as a translation of the first, this is only 
exceptionally the case. One of the couplets reads : 

'Celestial king of men, celestial king who bestoweth ; 

Lord of kings, beslowcr of gifts,' 


1 So Zlmmern ; a cake baked in the ashes is apparently in- 

tended. 

* Of. Ps 3 p 8 89». 4 p 8 711 , 

8 Of. Job 117 87*. e Ps 214, 


and every other lino at moHt merely reflects the 
sense of that preceding. 

Among the royal hymns arc compositions con- 
taining tne names of Nebuchadrezzar T. of Babylon 
(about 1200 B. G. ), Sargon of Assyria, Ksarhaddon, 
and Assurbaninal. The name of the last occurs 
in a dialectic bilingual psalm. A hymn contain- 
ing the name of Nebuchadrezzar is an acrostic 
upon the name of the god Nebo. 

Litkraturh.— Further examples will lie found in A. H. Sayce, 
Origin and Growth of Religion (llibbert Lectures, 1887), London, 
1891, p. 149 ff. ; H. R&dau, Sumerian llymns and Prayers to 
thj God Ninap(**Jlab, Exp. of the University of Pennsylvania, 
vol. xxix. pt. 1), Philadelphia, 1911; PSUA, 1900, pp. 203 ff., 
270 ff. ; 1908, pp. 63 ff., 77 ff. ; 1909, pp. 37, 67 ff. ; 191 J, p. 77 ff. ; 
and the works mentioned in art. IUhvlo.vians and Assyrians, 
vol. 11. p. 819, section ( d ). T. (». VlNCHKS. 

HYMNS (Buddhist). — The word ‘hymn’ is am- 
biguous. It has been defined as a ‘ song of praise,’ 
a ‘religious ode,’ a ‘sacred lyric,’ a 'poem in 
stanzas written to be sung in congregational ser- 
vice.’ In the last of these various sen sen the 
Buddhists, who have neither churches nor chapels, 
neither congregations nor services, have conse- 
quently no hymns. In the other senses there are 
quite a number of hymns scattered throughout the 
longer prose books in the canon ; and in the sup- 
plementary Nikdya we have twelve anthologies, 
mostly short, of religious poems of different kinds. 
These are collected in the anthologies either accord- 
ing to subject (as in the Vim an a and Pel a Vatthns) 
or according to the kind of composition (as in the 
Uildnas and tho Iti vuHakas). 

An example or two will make this clear. In tho 
Sutta Nipdta y undoubtedly containing some of the 
very oldest of these hymns, we have seventy-one 
lyrics of an average length of sixteen stanzas each. 
These are arranged in five cantos (each of which 
existed as a separate booklet before they were 
brought together in one book), 1 ami in them the 
arrangement and order of the lyrics have little or 
no reference to tho subjects of which the lyrics 
treat. Quito the opposite form of arrangement is 
found in tho well-known Dhannnnpada, where all 
tho verses arc arranged according to subjects— such 
as Earnestness, Thought, Wisdom, Foolishness, the 
Path, Craving, Happiness, and so on. Tho title 
means ‘ Versclets of tho Norm’ — that is, of tho 
Dhamma. This word is often rendered ‘ religion ’ ; 
but the idea is not the same, and the word ‘ religion ’ 
is not found outside the European languages. More 
than half of these 4 Versclets of the Norm ’ have 
been traced hack to the extant canonical books. 3 
Tho rest wore verses current in the community at 
tho time of the rise of Buddhism ; and some of 
them may even be prc-Buddhistic, belonging to 
the stock of moral sayings handed down in verse 
among the general body of Indians interested in 
such questions. This will, however, always remain 
doubtful, as no verso has as yet been (.raced in pre- 
Buddhistic literature. W e can only say for ctw lain 
that quito a number of the verses are reproduced, 
in either identical or closely similar words, in the 
various sectarian books of later speculation. Wo 
cannot be sure that tlioso verses were not first 
composed among the Buddhists. 

The fact is (though it has not been noticed any- 
where in tho voluminous literature on (he Dham- 
mapada) that the ‘ Versclets of the Norm ’ deal for 
the moBt part with tho lower morality of the un- 
converted man — that is, with fhe ethics more or 
less common to all the higher religions. This 
may explain the great vogue that this anthology 

1 See, on the growth of the Sutta Nipdta, Kins Davids, 
Buddhist India' 4 , I /radon, J903, pp. 177-180. The IVdi work 
has been translated by V. Fausholl {SUE, vol. x. 2 |isi>s]), and a 
second edition of the text by D. Anderson appears in tho PTS 
for 1913. 

2 For the details see Rhys Davids, JR AS, 1900, p. 669 ff. 
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hot had in Europe. 1 Moat of its veraea were easily 
understood. They had none of the strangeness 
and difficulty of those dealing with the ethics of 
the Path. JSo also in India. When the Buddhists 
began to write in Sanskrit, they imitated the 
Dhammapada , changing the title, however, omit- 
ting the difficult verses, and adding others. This 
new anthology, the Udnnavarga , became very 
popular, was current in different recensions, ana 
was translated into both Chinese and Tibetan. 9 

The fate of the Sutta Nipdla has boon exactly 
the opposite. It is concerned mostly with the 
higher ethics of the Path, and in both form and 
matter its hymns come much nearer to Christian 
hymns than do the 4 Verselets of the Norm.’ But 
it is scarcely read in Europe except by Pali philo- 
logists, and except for three ballads which it con- 
tains. In India it did not survive the decline of 
Pali, and it has not been translated into Tibetan 
or Chinese. 9 

In early times in N. India such hymns or verses 
were intoned or chanted either for edification or 
for propaganda. In the 7th cent, of our era I Tsing 
gives an interesting account of the manner in which, 
in his day, the Sanskrit hymns then current were 
used as processionals, cither round a monument to 
some religious leader or through the halls of the 
great Buddhist monastery at Niilanda. 4 

The bhikkhus in Ceylon now chant certain of the 
above-mentioned Puli hymns in a kind of visitation 
of the sick — a ceremony called Parittd , instituted 
as a protest against the charms used by those of 
the peasantry who are still pagans at heart. 6 It 
is not known when or under what authority this 
custom was introduced, or to what extent it has 
been adopted. 

Litkratiirr,— M. Wlnternttz, (Inch, tier indiuch/n Lilltra- 
tur, IXMpzItf, 1006 IT., it. 60-134, jfiven a detailed account, with 
example* of all the early Buddhist anthologies An earlier 
account in in Rhy» Davids, Buddhism : its Hist. a':d Lit ., 
liOndon, 1800. T. W. ltflYS DAVIDS. 

HYMNS (Celtic). — Apart from scanty notices 
in classical authors, documentary information re- 
garding the continental Celts is lacking, and wc 
nave no relics of their sacred chants or poetic in- 
vocations or hymns. C>csnr writes that those who 
went for instruction to the Druids ‘are said to 
learn there a great number of verses* (dr, Bell. 
Call. vi. 14) ; and there can be little doubt that 
many, if not all, of these were of a religious or 
magical character— runes, poetic invocations and 
incantations, and hymns. The prayers which ac- 
companied sacrificial rites or were used in invoca- 
tions and the like were perhaps couched in formula) 
of verso like the Homan earmina. This is certain 
so far as the battle-chants are concerned. These, 
as well as the loud war-cries, are referred to by 
several writer?, and are callod cnnlus , or dirti- 
X^rczi). These ritual battle-chants were accom- 
panied by a dance, as well as by the waving of 
weapons and shields, and by measured noises— the 
clashing of the weapons, etc. (cf. Livy, xxi. 28, 
xxxviii. 17 ; Dio Cassius, lxii. 12 j Appian, Celtica , 
8). In single combats, warriors chanted or de- 
claimed as they advanced on their opponent (Sil. 
Ital. iv. 278-280, Livy, vii.). After a victory an 
exultant chant was sung (Livv, x. 28. 11, ovantes 
maria sui carmine ; cf. xxiii. 24). These warrior- 
chants w-ere composed by bards, and doubtless in- 
cluded both invocations of the war-gods and the 

J The translations into European lanjjuaffea are specified by 
M. Winternitx, (reach, der ind. Litteratur, if. 63. 

n Hylvain l evy, in JA, 1013, has compared in detail ono 
chapter of this with the corresponding chapter of the Dhain- 
mapada. 

* That is as a whole ; see Anesaki, in JPTS, 1000, p. 60. 

4 I-T^ing, Reconi of the Buddhist Religion , tr. J. Tnkakusu, 
Oxford, 1890, pp. 162-107. 

* Bee R. C. uhildera, Pali- Eng. Dictionary, Loudon, 1872-7 6, 
s.v. 


recital of ancestral deeds; and they may have 
been a kind of spell ensuring the help of the gods. 
Chants were likewise sung by the ‘priestesses* of 
Sena for the purpose of raising storms (Mela, iii. 6). 

Such hymns were used also by the Irish Celts 
(cf. Celts, vol. iii. p. 298 b ). A curious archaic 
chant, preserved in the Book of Leinster, is said 
to have been sung by Amairgcn, the poet of the 
Milesians, as they approached Ireland, and by its 
means the magical dangers raised against them 
were overcome. It is an invocation or Nature or 
of the natural scenery and products of Ireland, 
and was evidently a ritual chant used in times of 
danger. The following represents the translation 
given by H. d’Arbois de Jubainville ( Cours de litt. 
celt ., Baris, 1883-1902, ii. 250; Book of Leinster, 
12, 2 ; cf. the gloss on these lines cited by E. O’Curry, 
Manners ana Customs of the Ancient Irish , London, 
1873, ii. 190) : 

• I invoke the land of Ireland 1 
Shining;, shining sea ! 

Fertile, fertile hill ! 

Wooded valley ! 

Abundant river, abundant in waters 1 
FiGh -abounding lake ! 

Fish-abounding sea 1 
Fertile earth ! 

Irruption of flah 1 
Fish there ! 

Bird under wave 1 
Great fish l 
Irruption of fish ! 

Fish-abounding sea I ’ 

Such archaic formula*, unrhymed and allitera- 
tive, which iiavo parallels in savage ritual, may 
have been in common use. There is a similar one 
in the words spoken after the destruction of Da 
Derga’s hostel, by MaeCecht on his finding water. 
He bathes in it ami sings {llCel xxii. [1C )l J 400) : 
‘Cold fountain, 

Surface of strand, 

Sea of lake, 

Water »>f i.ara; stream of river; 

High spring well ; cold fountain.' 

At a still later period there is a trace of hymn- 
invocations in Highland folk -custom in Lewis. 
A man waded knee-deep into the sea and poured 
out an offering of alo or gruel into fcho waters, 
chanting : 

‘ O god of tho sea, 

Put weed in the drawing wave 
To enrich the ground, 

To shower on us food/ 

Those on shore took up the strain in chorus, 
their voices mingling with the noise of the waves 
(A. Carmichael, Carmina Oadclica , Edinburgh, 
1900, i. 163 ; cf. M. Martin, Descr. of the \V. Isles 
<>f Scotland'*, London, 1716, p. 28). In Ireland, the 
Scottish Highlands, and Brittany many charms 
still survive and are sung or chanted in connexion 
with magical rites, usually for healing, or as in- 
vocations for a variety of purposes. In these, 
names of the Persons of the Trinity, tho Virgin, 
and the saints have taken tho place of those of 
older divinities (for these soe Charms and Amu- 
lets [Celtic] and reff. there given). Scanty as 
these data are, they prove sufficiently that the 
pagan Celts must have had a large number of 
hymns, chants, and tho like in common use. 

LiTKRATrRS. — C. Jullian, Jiecherches *ur la religion gauloise, 
Bordeaux, 1903 ; J. A. MacCulloch, Religion of the Ancient 
Celts, Edinburgh, 1011. J. A. MACCULLOCH. 

HYMNS (Chinese).— It must he premised that 
idolatry is not social in its service m the way in 
which Christianity is. Tho worshippers do not 
gather together in a congregation' to hymn the 
praises of the gods, nor is singing employed by 
those who go into the temples to present their 
solitary petitions and prostrate themselves beforo 
the images. 

In ancestor* worship there is an approach to a 
united service, hut it is confined to the family or 
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clan, and the use in such worship of an ode or 
hymn of praise is not entirely unknown. The Shi 
King (or Book of Poetry) contains among odes and 
folk-songs some nymns or sacred songs of filial piety, 
which were in use in ancient times in the worship of 
ancestors. The following is one used at one of the 
services and addressed to the progenitor from 
whom the kings of the Chow dynasty (1122-249 
B.C.) traced their origin : 

‘ 0. thou accomplished great HMu-chi, 

To thee alone 'twos given 

To be, by what we owe to thee, 

The correlate of Heaven. 

On all who dwell within our land 
Grain-food didst thou bestow : 

Ti* to thy wonder-working hand 
This gracious boon we owe. 

God had the wheat and barley incant 
To nourish ail mankind. 

None would have fathomed his intent 
But for tby guiding mind. 

Man's social duties thou didst show 
To every tribe and state : 

From thee the social virtues flow, 

That stamp our land “ The Great. M ’ 1 
A hymn in honour of his ancestors was sung 
before the Emperor of China when ho performed 
ancestor-worship. It was divided into three parts, 
and was begun when liis majesty stood before the 
table or altar on which were placed the representa- 
tions of his ancestors. The second part was sung 
while ho performed the kow-tow ; and, after the 
offerings had all boen made, the third part followed, 
during which the spirits of the ancestors were 
supposed to return to heaven. The hymn was 
accom named by music of a slow and solemn nature, 
played on a number of instruments. The solem- 
nity and pomp of the occasion were increased by 
grave men who postured, and by their motions and 
attitudes expressed the feelings which the Emperor 
should evince at such a time, while the singers also 
expressed in the words of the hymn the sentiments 
that should actuate him. The first stanza of the 
second part was as follows : 

'To you I owe n»y all, as I willingly confess. 

Your body is the source of this body I possess. 

The breath I breathe it comes from you, 

From you the strength to dare and do. 

When my deep gratitude I wish to make appear 
Aral prompted by high duty devoutly I draw nigh, 

I rejoice, Paternal Spirit, that you are present here, 
Descending to greet me from your glorious home on high.' 3 
In the worship of Confucius— -a State-worship 
performed at stated times by high officials of 
government-— a stanza adulatory of the Sage was 
chanted by a chorus : 

' Confucius ! Confucius ! 

Great indeed art thou, O Confucius. 

Before thee 
None like unto thee ; 

After thee 
None equal to thee. 

Confucius 1 Confucius ! 

Great indeed art thou, O Confucius.’® 

Hymns also are used in the worship of Heaven 
and Earth. In the Taoist canon there are several 
hymn-books containing hymns of aspiration and 
of repentance, and hymns to the ‘Three Pure 
Ones, as well os to other deities, such as ‘The 
Dipper,* or ‘ Charles’s Wain,’ and certain other 
constellations and stars. 4 In the Buddhist books 
used in worship there are also stanzas which are 
chanted with the rest of the ritual employed in the 
servioes. In both Taoist and Buddhist tracts 
short hymns of praise to deities are to be found. 

1 J. Legge, Religions of China, London, 1880, p. 00 ; see also 
‘Shi King,' in Legge, Chinese Classics, Hongkong, 1801-72, iv. 
1 7, iv. ii. 7 iv. ill! 2. 

9 Chinese Recorder, xv. (Shanghai, 1884 J 61-64, and J. J. M. 
Amlot. ‘ MAmoire sur la muelque dcs Chiuoii,* in hUmoires sut 
U s Chlnois, vl. [Paris, 1779] Iff. 

* Q. Q. Alexander, Confucius, the Great Teacher , Loudon, 
1890, p. 297. 

* L. Wieger, he Canon taoiete, Paris, 1911, pp. 73, 169-100, 
168, 191. 


The old rural processions in Greece and Home, 
which were mixed with religious ideas, had a 
counterpart in the China of Confucius, and the 
Sage countenanced them. 1 These ceremonies of 
No, as they were callod, wore somewhat of tho 
nature of a play, and the processions wero com- 
posed of singers. Tho performers at the present 
day sing as they go round. Tho name now is 
Yang ko , ‘ raising a song,’ and a Buddhist priest 
in modern times forms one of the number. 2 

The celebrated Venetian traveller, Marco Polo, 
in his account of funerals at tho city of Kinsay 
(the modern Hang Chow), says that the mourneis 
follow the corpse to the sound of music ‘ aud sing- 
ing hymns to their idols,’ and that 
‘tho instruments which they have caused to be played at 
his funeral and the idol hymns Hint have been chaunted shall 
also be produced again to welcome him in tho next world ; and 
that the idols themselves will come to do him honour.’® 

Litkraturb.— T his is cited in the tooLnotes. 

J. Dyjsr Ball. 

HYMNS (Greek Christian).— The vast accumu- 
lation of Christian hymns in the Greek language 
falls, in respect of form, into three sections differ- 
ing widely in magnitude and importance. Thus 
we have (1) the prose hymns of Christian antiquity ; 
(2) Christian hymns in the ancient quantitative 
metres ; and (3) the now rhythmical compositions 
of Byzantine hymnody, tho metre of wnich de- 
pends upon the enumeration of syllables and the 
stress accent. 

i. Prose hymns.— The first praise-book of Greek- 
speaking Christians was the Psalter in the LXX 
version. This was at an early period supplemented 
by an appendix containing other Biblical passages, 
mno of which, already brought together in the 
Codex Alexandrinus, form the group of so-called 
Songs, viz. (i.) and (ii.) the Songs of Moses (Ex 16 1 * 12 
and Dt 32 1 * 43 ) ; (iii.) that of Hannah (1 S 2 1 * 10 ) ; 
(iv.) Habakkuk (ITab 3); (v.) Isaiah (Is 26 2 20 ) ; 
(vi.) Jonah (Jon 2 3 ’ 10 ); (vii.) and (viii.) tho Three 
Holy Children (Dn 3*' M and 3® 7 '* 1 LXX [-Three 
. ant i (j x .) Mary and Zeclmrinh (Lk l 4flw> * 
M ‘ w ). Here we should note that the mode of 
rendering these Biblical lyrics was of decisive im- 
portance for the development of Greek hymnody 
in the centurios to follow : they were recited by a 
single person, while the congregation, or, as repre- 
senting it, the choir, simply responded at the end 
of every verse with a short refrain, the hypopsalmo . 
Such hypopsalmata (a list of which, as used in 
Constantinople in the early Middle Ages, is still 
extant [DA CL i. 3031 ff. ; ef. 2457 f. J) may be said 
to constitute the simplest form of Christian prose 
hymnody in the Greek language. 

Even in the 1st cent., however, wo can trace the 
production of new Christian hymns, for which the 
Greek text of the ‘Psalms of David’ served ns a 
model ; and, as that text lias no regular metrical 
structure, the imitations likewise were composed 
in prose form. Now and then we hear the echoes 
of such ‘ psalms and spiritual songs ’ in tho Epistles 
of Paul and the Apocalypse (see Enh 6 14 , 1 Ti 1 1# 
3 Ifl 6 l0f -, 2 Ti 2 11 * 13 , Tit 3 4 * 7 , Ja l 17 [Julian, Dirt, of 
Hymnol .*, London, 1907, p. 458 b ]) ; and in the 2nd 
cent, we find a non-Christian writer, Pliny the 
Younger ( Ep . x. 97), speaking of the ‘carmen ’ in 
which— os an essential element of their worship— 
the Christians of Bitliynia glorified ‘Christos their 
God secum inviccin,’ i.e. probably, in some kind of 
antiphonal surm. The statement of the heathen 
writer strikingly recalls ‘fhe psalms and hymns 
written by the Brethren from t lie beginning,’ which, 
on the testimony of ft work ajguinst Aiiemon, 
quoted by Eusebius {JIE v. xxviit. 5) as by an un- 
known writer of the early part of the 3rd cent., 
i Legge* Chinese Classics, 1. 97. 

8 J. Rdkine, Chinese buddhism, London, 18*0, j*. 269 L 
® Marco Polo, ed. Ii. Yule®, Loudon, Ib74, ii. 174 f. 
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praised ' Christ the Word of God, calling Him 
God/ The hymn which was composed by Atheno- 

f ones, who guttered martyrdom in the reign of 
eptimius Beverus (103-211), and to which St. 
Basil appealed {dt Spir. Sane. 20) in support of 
the Deity of the Iloly Spirit, was probably one of 
those primitive prose hymns. An early Christian 
hymnal of this kind— the ‘Odes of Solomon* — 
fragments of which had long been known in a 
Coptic translation, has been recently re-discovered, 
almost complete, in a Syriac version. But whether 
the Gr, text upon which the two versions un- 
doubtedly rest was tho original or was itself a 
translation from Hebrew j whether these spirited 
lyrics are, as a whole, of Christian origin, or 
simply a Christian redaction of a Jewish original ; 
whether they arc Gnostic or Montanistic produc- 
tions or hymns of the Catholic Church— these 
questions are still in dispute, and inay perhaps 
never find a definite answer. It may at all events 
be taken us a fact that a type of religious poetry 
designed to compete with the OT realtor was 
zealously cultivated ill Gnostic circles. Certain 
pieces in the Apocryphal Acts of Thomas and 
Acte of John give us an idea of tho nature of such 
heretical compositions, although in the case of those 
in tho Acts of Thomas tho Syriac text is probably 
the original. 

The favour enjoyed by such non -Biblical pieces 
among heretics naturally led the Church to make 
a stand against them and their .ise in Divine 
service. Tims Paul of Samosata, writing not 
later than A.u. 2(10-270, sought to justify the sup- 
pression of certain ‘psalms’ in praise of Christ, to 
which he objected ou the ground that they wore of 
quite recent origin (Eus. HE Vll. xxx. 10). Never- 
theless, the Church of the lth cent, still hold in 
high regard various prose hymns which were un- 
doubtedly a legacy from too pre- Cons tan tin ian 
period, and at least two of these maintain to the 
present day an important place in the worship of 
tho Greek Church, [a) The evening hymn sung 
at the close of vespers, the ‘l’ws iXa p6v, is attested 
c. 375 by St. Basil ( loc . cit.) us a universally 
known part of Evening Prayer, the origin of widen 
was altogether unknown. (5) The corresponding 
morning hymn, tho A<5£a Iv vd/laroit, 0ey, railed ‘ the 
Groat Doxology ’ — an extended form of the original 
on which the Western 4 Gloria in excelsis ’ is based 
— occurs in the group of hymns appended to the 
Codex Alexandnnus. and also in a more archaic 
redaction at the end of bk. vii. of tho Apostolic 
Constitutions, in the former place is found another 
evening hymn and a hynm-liko grace before meat. 
Moreover, tho Gr. original of a short hymn to 
which tho Kule of St. Benedict (ed. Wocllllin, 
Leipzig, 1895, p. 25. 20) gives a place in the monastic. 
Morning Oflico of the Western Church is, at least, 
not of later origin than these. A relatively early 
origin must be assigned likewise to another prose 
text having the essential features of a hymn, viz. 
the * Prologue/ which in the consecration of water 
at the Feast of Epiphany precedes the consecration 
prayor proper, ana is a glorification of the day 
upon winch Jesus was baptized in the Jordan, 
akin to the Easter 1 Exultet* of tho Roman liturgy. 
Of this there are, besides the Greek, a Slavic 
and a remarkably interesting Armenian version. 
Certain Gnostic matures still adhering to it show 
that its composition was long prior to the days 
of St. Soplironina of Jerusalem (t 638), to whom 
it is ascribed, apparently without MS authority, 
in the printed odd. of the Gr. Euchologion. 

2. Hymns in classical metres. —Besides the 
prose hymns connected with the Gr. version of the 
OT, wo find also, from the 2nd cent., a Greece - 
Christian hymnody employing the ancient poetic 
forms. It is in accordance with the general posi- 


tion of Gnosticism in the religious sphere that it 
took the lead here, and guided the development 
along fresh lines. 

We are unable to say whether the 'psalms* or 'odeg* of 
Basilides and a psalm-book of Marcion or the Maruionites 
attested by the Frogmentum Muratoriarmm belonged to the 
prose or the metrical type. But a hymn of the Naosenes and a 
specimen of the psalms of Valentinus, inserted by Hippolytus in 
his Philotophoumena (v. 10, vi. 82). both exhibit log&mdio ana- 
psests, and thus, in spite of a certain irregularity of treatment, 
show indubitably that here the Gnostic hyiunology studiously 
followed the traditional forms of ancient lyrical composition. 

In the sphere of Catholic Christianity the new 
style appears in the hymn to ChriBt with which 
Clement of Alexandria closes his Fmlagogun . 
Apart from its introductory linos, which are of 
very doubtful authenticity, this hymn is mani- 
festly composed in nnaiwests, and, ns compared 
with tho Gnostic survivals, exhibits an even more 
rigid adherence to the laws of classical metre, 
while its contents do not seem to preclude the 
possibility that compositions of the kiud were 
actually used in the service of the Alexandrian 
churches about the beginning of the 3rd century. 
The further stages of a development which doubt- 
less begins at this point are certainly very obscure. 

The lint of the work* of Hippolytus inscribed upon his statue 
In the Lateral) makes mention of ‘Odes.’ W© hear of an Egyp- 
tian bishop nniucd Nepos as a prolific writer of pBalmB about 
the middle of the 3rd cent. (Dionysius of Alexandria, ap. 
Eusebius, HE vii. xxiv. 4), and of liivrakas, a rigorously dual- 
istic ascetic, likewise an Egyptian (c. 300), who wrote 'psalms 
of a new kind' (Epiphanius, ado. Harr, lxvii. 8 [PO xlii. 176]) ; 
and we may assume that all these writers worked utxm the 
lines of the development in question, although the historical 
data are not sulllciert to substantiate the hypothesis. 

To the hymn of Clement, however, is closely 
allied in a formal way a fragment preserved in a 
papyrus of the Amherst Collection ; this also is in 
anapaestic metre, and dates probably from the 3rd 
rather than the 4th century. Tt has been described 
as a versified ethical catechism of early Christen- 
dom, although it might quite as fitly be regarded 
as a hymn forming part ot the liturgy of initiation, 
and addressed to the newly baptized. By reason 
of the formal characteristics which differentiate it 
from Clement’s hymn to Christ, it is of great in- 
terest in the development of Greek hynmody. 

Its anapnwtu, <t.g ., arc constructed with as much regard to 
accent as to quantity, and it thus murks tho transition from 
the older metres of quantity to the newer metres of accent : 
while its verses arc linked tog-ether by tho thrico-repeateu 
artifice of the alphabetical acrostic, which was to form so 
prominent a feature in the rhythmical hymns of the Church. 

This artifice is also the connecting medium between the 
strophes of a hymn- likewise in anapaestic measure— which 
purports to be sung by a soul entering after death into the en- 
joyment of eternal bliss, and tho conclusion of which is found 
in a Berlin papyrus. Above all, the acrostic forms the con- 
nective between the st ophes of the * psalm * of the virgins 
with which Sr. Methodius of Olympus (t c. 311) concludes his 
{jj/mpoeion. The latter is perhaps not entirely unrelated to the 
ancient Parthenia of Aleman and Pindar. But In the expansive 
freedom of its iambic rhythms it conforms not less closely to 
the accentual style of rhythmical verse thandoeH the anapiestic 
text of the Amherst papyrus, and in the tphymnion repeated 
after each. strophe there appears for the first time another 
feature which came to be of great importance for that kind 
of composition. We may, therefore, regard this production, 
which was in the first instance purely literary, as the represen- 
tative of really vital elements in contemporary liturgy. 

An altogether different type appears in the archaic 
Graeco-Christian lyrics of the subsequent part of 
the 4th and the beginning of the 5th century. 
While it is explicitly said of tho heresiarch Apolli- 
naris, bishop of Laodioea from a.d. 361, that he 
sought to win acceptance for his doctrines by com- 
posing short metrical lyrics intended for the use 
not only of the community in public worship, but 
also of individuals in their hours of work or re- 
creation (Sor. JJJiili. 16), yet in general this type of 
lyric, took a course which from the outset diverged 
widely from the sphere of congregational worship. 
This is true not only of the lost 'Odes* in which 
lie younger Apollinaris (rather than Jus father) 
tried to emulate the art of l’indar, and of the 
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extant hexameter paraphrase of the Psalms which 
hoars his name ; it holds good equally of the hymn- 
like poems which are found in the nch and varied 
literary heritage of St. Gregory of Nazianzus, by 
far the most eminent representative of this school 
(t 389 or 390). Ah altogether subjective expressions 
of personal piety, these compositions of Gregory, 
which in their learned perfection of form are closely 
akin to the Hellenistic poetry of tho Ptolemaic 
period, cannot possibly he regarded as liturgical 
prayers uttered by a Christian assembly. Of tho 
ten extant ‘ hymns * in tho Doric dialect composed 
hy the Neo-Platonic philosopher Synesius, who be- 
came bishop of Cyreno in 406 or 409, not more than 
live in all (nos. 5 and 7-10) belong to the Christian 
period of their author, and these, no less than the 
poems of Gregory, exhibit an individualistic spirit 
and a. technical structure incompatible with their 
liturgical use. 

In the Byzantine period the classical metres sometimes 
employed in liymnody an in other hinds of poetry came to be 
reduced in effect to two, viz. the Anacreontic strophe and 
iambic trimeter. Hymns to saints are first found among the 
Anacreontics of St. Sophronius, in which the artistic devices 
and forms of the new rhythmical poetry appear In tho linking 
together of the regular strophes by the alphabetical acrostic 
and tho introduction of a stanza with a different metrical 
structure after every four strophes. As regards the poems 
which in (heir general stylo may be compared with the hymns 
of the Western writer Prudentius, there is, again, good reason 
to doubt whether they were over actually used in the liturgy. 
Buoh liturgical use, on the other hand, is clearly implied by the 
note indicating the ecclesiastical tone to which the Anacreontic 
penitential hymn of a certain Syncdlus Elias was to be sung, 
and here, too, the strophes are connected by the alphabetical 
acrostic. The iambic trimeter was used by Georgius Pisidcs, 
deacon in the Church of 8 t. Sophia in Constantinople in tho 
reign of llerachus (UKMfctl), in an Easier hymn of 120 verses; 
though it is certain that this work never held a place in the 
liturgy. As regards a truly liturgical type of composition in 
rhythmical verse, we find that St. John of Damascus (of. below, 
3 ( 6 )) employed the ancient dramatic metre in his three canons 
—for Christmas, Epiphany, and Pentecost, respectively— in 
which the initial letters of the iambic verseB form an acrostic 
of two elegiac dislichs. It is true that this artifice produced 
no imitations worthy of note, and it was left for a much later 
writer, Manuel PIiiIch, in the first half of tin* 14th cent., to 
commit the barbarism of recasting in quantitative iambic tri- 
meters one of tho noblest, examples of uuccntual sucred song in 
tho early period, the hymn Akathuton (cf. below, 3 (2)). 

3. Rhythmical hymnody.— The earliest examples 
of Gneco-Christian 8acreu poetry in a metrical form 
based upon the stress accent alone are found in two 
of tho poems of St. Gregory of Nazianzus, where 
they appear strangely out of keeping with their 
surroundings. One of them at least, an evening 
song addressed to Christ, is of the nature of a 
hymn. Tho fact which conditioned the develop- 
ment of the new type of hy tonography was that 
Greek had in ever greater measure lost the quanti- 
tative distinction of its vowels. Tho development 
was prepared for by the artistic prose of the 
rhetoricians, mid was in an equal degree influenced 
by the example of Christian Semitic poetry, which 
was accentual from tho outset. Besides tne aban- 
donment of quantitative metre, there were two 
artistic devices which had an important influence 
upon the new genre , viz. rhyme and tho acrostic. 
Tne purely rhetorical use of rhyme emanated un- 
questionably from Greek prose, which in tlio hands 
of Christian preachors made use of it with increas- 
ing frequency, while the employment of the acrostic 
was based essentially on Semitic models, though, 
as has already been noted, an occasional use of 
this artifice can be traced in the earlier poetic 
composition. Whether and to what extent, in 
addition to tho influence of the ancient literary 
prose, that of ancient quantitative metre made it- 
self felt in the extraordinarily copious and artistic 
forms assumed by the new rhythmical poetry must 
be left an open question. 

(1) Tho simplest type of rhythmical hymnody— 
a type to which the two merely tentative pieces in 
the poems of St. Gregory of Nazianzus form a direct 
link of transition— is found in a class of hymns 


with lines of equal length, to winch attention has 
been paid only in recent times. Oi a group of 
primitive compositions of this type one example, 
found in a papyrus of the 6th or 7tli cent., has pei- 
liianently maintained a regular place in the ‘Great 
Apodeipnon,’ the solemn compline for Lent in the 
Greek rite. The other components of the group 
must also have been actually intended for a place 
in the liturgy. One of them is a special form of 
Evensong for the twofold festival of the Birth ami 
Baptism of Christ, Btill celebrated together on the 
6th of January (cf. artt. Christmas, Epiphany). 
Another begins with what are in reality the opening 
words of a hymn after communion, of which a piece 
in the Antiphonary of Bangor (ed. F. E. Warren, 
London, 1893-95, i. 32 v t Ad co7nnwnicure, * Corpus 
domini accipimus *) may bo a Latin translation. All 
these wore probably composed in the 5tli century. 

To the same period belongs a song in adoration 
of the Cross on Good Friday which is found only 
in MS liturgies of the Italian Basilians. Its two- 
line strophes, which already indicate tho beginnings 
of a less simple metrical structure, are connected 
by means of the alphabetical acrostic, which it 1ms 
in common with several other kindred poems (on 
tho Mother of God, for Christmas, for the festival 
of the Presentation in the Temple). 

This form was resorted to at an early period in Greek imita- 
tions of the poetic meditations of 8fc. Ephraim, Subsequently it 
was used only exceptionally and in unpretentious compositions 
of a wholly personal character ; os, e.a., in a vpv os «k npocrwnvv 
liaaiAeiov rov flftnroTOv by Pbotius (f 801), ami in a penitential 
hymn of the Emperor Leo vi.(88(M)12>— compositions in strophes, 
which exhibit alphabetical acrostics, and the accentual metre 
of which seeks to imitate the quantitative Anacreontic. 

(2) Dependence upon tne Semitic poetry of Syria, 
of which St. Ephraim (t 373) was tho ciiief repre- 
sentative in Nisibia and Edessa, appears in tho 
principal form of ancient Byzantine hymnody, viz. 
the kvntakion. Here the Eastern Aramaic class 
of sCgilhd was of fundamental importance, though 
this, again, in its characteristic features can bo 
fully understood only os a product of Hellenistic 
iniluenee. Us fructifying effects upon the work of 
Greek hymn-writers, according to ft recent theory, 
were to a great extent mediated by Greek preachers. 
The use of tho (originally alphabetical) acrostic, an 
introductory stanza of a different metrical struc- 
ture, tho refrain, or ephymnion , sung by a choir, 
which, breaking in upon the solo parts, bound to- 
gether the proocmion or kukulion and the ordinary 
strophes, or oikoi (‘ houses ’)» and a highly dramatic 
treatment of the subject— such were the features 
borrowed from Syrian liymnody. The rhetorical 
splendour of the diction, and an artistic structure 
of line and stanza which was intimately related to 
the melody and did not need to fear comparison 
with the most elaborate metrical examples of 
ancient choral lyric poetry, were contributions of 
the Greek genius. Of Greek origin likewise were 
those forms of the acrostic which, instead of being 
alphabetical, givo tho name of the writer, or the 
theme, or the liturgical purpose of the piece- 
forms which, it is true, are found also in the 
Carmina Nittibena of Ephraim. 

If the Virgins ’ Vsalm of Methodius may be regarded as a 
transitional form between the hymns imitative of ancient models 
and the kvntakion , there are other two early compositions which 
show how the now mode was related to the prose hymn. Thcbu 
are (a) a purely prose hymn which is found, almost intact, in a 
Oth cent, papyrus in the John Hylands Library, and which in 
its alphabetical acrostic and its short cphvmnion (Kdpir. 6o£a 
croi) exhibits two essential features of the lcontakum ; and ( l > ) a 
complete kontakion for Good Friday, which, however, surrenders 
the prose form for accentual metre only in the ephymnion , and 
which, like a related poem for Palm Sunday, is known thuH far 
only in the Italo-Orcck liturgy. The Good Friday kontakion is 
of interest also as regards its theme, being the earliest example 
of a lamentation supposed to be spoken by the suffering Saviour, 
after the stylo of the Western improperia. 

The new species of poetic composition is first 
met with in its full maturity in a series of hyiniw 
and fragments of hymns which, like the earliest 
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examples just specified, are anonymous. The 
oldest instance is probably a kontakion on the first 
man, showing simple four-line strophos and the 
alphabetical acrostic. A lamentation of Adam for 
the loss of Paradise, os also a kontakion (dating 
from before 653) on the 1 holy fathers * of the earliest 
councils, and a fragment of another on Elijah and 
the widow of Zarephath, deserve montion as 
compositions of singular vigour and beauty. If 
Cyriacus, the writer of a hymn on the raising of 
Lazarus, could with confidence be identified with 
the Palestinian ascetic of the same name who, on 
the testimony pf his biographer, Cyril of Scythopolis 
(AS, Sept. viii. [1865] 151), acted as choirmaster 
(Kavov&pxv*) in the Laura of 8t. Chariton for thirty- 
one years (from 488), we should have to regard him 
as the earliest writer of kontakia known to us hy 
name. But the unrivalled master in this kind of 
composition was Komanus, the deacon, who in the 
centuries following was revered as a saint and dis- 
tinguished by the epithet of * the Melodist.’ 

Homaims, born at Emesa of Jewish parents, removed from 
DoiniL, where he had laboured in the Onurch of the Resurrec- 
tion, to Constantinople in the reign of the Emperor Anaetasius 
(lbl-518), probably towards its close, and filled the magnificent 
c hurches of Justinian’s day with the music of his hymns. His 
sacred poems, according to a notice that is probably legendary, 
numbered nearly one thousand. Some eighty pieces hearing 
his name have survived, though with a legacy of authentic 
productions of undcniahlu merit tradition line mingled much 
that is spurious and Inferior. The poets Dometius and Anaetasius 
may be regarded as nearly contemporary with Komanus. Of 
the anonymous compositions of his time the most outstanding 
Is the festal hymn for the second dedication of the Hagia Sophia 
of Justinian (562). 

In thin first and golden age of Byzantine hymnody, 
however, as in later times, it was not customary to 
create a new form of strophe and a corresponding 
melody for each fresh comnosition. On the con- 
trary, the metre and melody of older pieces were 
frequently adopted. The typical strophe used as 
the pattern either of the knknlion or of the oikoi of 
a later song was called its hrirmns series’). 

Th© heirmos reproduced in the oikoi of tho so- 
called hymn Akathistos had already been used by 
Komanus, and the nucleus of that hymn must 
therefore have boon composed as early as the 0th 
cent., ami probably in the first third of it. Tradi- 
tion assigns the highly esteemed Song in honour 
of Mary variously to Komanus himself and to a 
considerably later writer, Sergius, patriarch of 
Constantinople (t 638), while Georgius Pisides and 
even as late a writer as Photius have also been 
credited with its authorship. 

Originally a kontakion on th# Annunciation, thli production 
of tho Oth cent, seems to have been subsequently transformed 
by tho addition of a new kukution Into a song of thanksgiving 
addressed to the Most Blessed Virgin by the city of Con- 
stantinople for deliverance in the stress of war, and In all 
probability the change was made at the time when the city was 
threatened by the Avars in 028. It was at that period also that 
twelve of its twenty-four strophes were furnished with doxologies 
beginning with the word x<up«— ascriptions which form a signal 
contrast to the ehort ephymnim of a simple Alleluia at the end 
of the other twetve, and give a peculiar stamp to the whole. 

In its enlarged form the hymn Akathistos was 
occasionally imitated, as in a lyric, on St. Sabas 
the Younger by a melodist named Orestes, and in 
others on the Palling Asleep of the Most Holy 
Mother of God and on the Holy Cross hy unknown 
authors. Even in later centuries, indeed, certain 
writers added not a little to the store of kontakia 
in the Groek Church. Writers whose compositions 
belong in the main to another and a later poetio 
typo, such as Theodoras Studites and Joseph the 
liymnographer (of. below, (5)), cultivated also the 
older form. But in genuine poetic qualities the 
productions of the later period, destitute as they 
are, above all, of dramatic power, are far inferior 
to those of the 6th contury. Then from the 10th 
cent, the kontakion itself lost the place which it 
had hitherto held in the liturgy. 

The book known m the Tropologion , In which the hymns of 
IhU claw were collected, fell more and more into oblivion. 


Only a f#w strophes of the ohler hymns, and at length— apart 
from the kukulion — generally but one, retained a permanent 
place in the daily office, and the poems composed for this office 
under the names o! kontakion and oikot (or oikoi) were mere 
imitations of such mutilated survivals. The kontakion of 
Komanus for Christmas, however, continued to be sung annually 
on the 25th of December, even at the Emperor’s festive board, 
until the downfall of the Eastern Empire. The Akathistos still 
forms the nucleus of a festival office dedicated to the Mother of 
God on the Saturday of the fifth week In Lent, and for the 
popular religious sentiment of the Orthodox East it takes the 
place filled conjointly by the Litany of Loreto, the rosary, 
and tho Te Drum in the Roman Catholic West. Finally, the 
impressive funeral kontakion of Anastas! us— though in a much 
mutilated form— is used to the present day In the offloe for the 
burial of priests. 

(3) As compared with the kontakion , which in 
the zenith of its vogue appears to have been called 
also the tropos, the term troparion , a diminutive 
of the latter word, signified a shorter form of what 
was essentially the same thing : it was a single 
strophe constructed generally of accented lines of 
various kinds, the part performed by the precentor 
being, at least originally, supplemented by an 
ephymnion sung by the congregation or the choir. 

We learn tho nature of this species of sacred song in its 
earliest form from the trojmria with which St. Auxentius, a 
prominent representative of Greek monachism, enriched public 
worship in lilthynia and Constantinople in the first half of 
the 5th cent., and specimens of which have been preserved by 
his contemporary biographer Georgius (1*0 cxlv. 1412). They 
are artless pieces, composed of a few short lines of lyrical 
rhythmical prose, in which genuine piety finds homely though 
effective expression. Anthimus, a pupil of Auxentius, once a 
court official, latterly a deacon and presbyter of tho Church, 
and Timocles, his contemporary, who are said to have flourished 
c. 457. are named as the leading representatives of what was 
probably a more artistic type of troparion, although nothing 
survives that can be definitely ascribed to them. 

The rich development which this form of liturgical 
poetry likewise speedily attained, more especially 
on the native soil of the kontakion , i.e. in Greek- 
speaking Svria, can still be seen in tho so-called 
Octoechos of Severus of Antioch— a complete hymn- 
book, the groundwork of which was laid by that 
celebrated exponent of Monophysitism in the years 
512-618. This invaluable liturgical monument, 
lost in the original, is preserved in the revised 
form which Jacob of Edessa re-constructcd in 675 
from the older Syriac translation executed by a 
bishop of Edessa named Paul. 

Its component pieces, 800 in number, are, without exception, 
lyrics of a single strophe, and in their general structure are all 
to be classed as troj>aria, although they exhibit a special and 
characteristic feature in the fact that by far the larger number 
of them were meant to bo sung In connexion with a verse from 
the Psalms. Many of them already show an affinity, in manifold 
forms of expression, with the numerous troparia found in the 
later liturgical books of the Greek rite. On the other hand, 
a group of its texts, meant for use in the celebration of the 
Eucharist and called protphorikoi bear, in virtue of their archaic 
style, a close resemblance to the troparia of Auxentius. 

Besides Severus, two contributors of special 
importance are John bar ApbtOnyft (t 538), and 
John sumamed Psaltes, botn archimandrites in 
the monastery of Qen-nesr6 on the Euphrates. A 
terminus ad quern even for the latest poems in the 
original collection is found in the date of l’anl’s 
translation, which may he assigned to 610-620. 
A number of very short pieces seem to be of even 
earlier date than those of Severus. Two of the 
lyrics in this Syriac hymn-book are definitely called 
* Alexandrian/ 

In point of taot the ancient Greek liturgy of Egypt also must 
have had its own stock of troparia. To that must be assigned, 
first of all, the residue of hymns for the Feast of Epiphany found 
In a papyrus of the Archduke Rainer’s Collection— Vries which 
some, probably overshooting the mark, would trace back to 
the first half of the 4th, if not even to the 8rd century. Be- 
sides ostraka and various papyrus fragments, the Egyptian 
Monophysite Church hasproserved further materials of great 
value in this connexion. Thus troparia, definitely to designated 
in their original Greek and in a Saidic translation, are furnished 
by fragments of the earlier MS liturgies of the Coptic rite. The 
almost indescribable state of neglect in which the Greek text 
of these fragments has bsen loft points to the lapse of a con- 
siderable interval between the date of their composition and 
that of the surviving transcripts. Nevertheless, a terminus 
ad quern is Indicated by the fact that several of them are based 
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on th« Trxtngwn In Its distinctively Monophyslte expansion. 
These Egyptian texts may, therefore, bo regarded as of con- 
temporary origin with those of the hymn-book of Sovorus. 

The rapidity with which the entire public worship 
of theGreek Orthodox Church came to be permeated 
by the tropai'ion is shown by a very interesting 
account which two monks named Johannes and 
Sophronius have given of ft visit paid by them to 
Mt. Sinai, probably towards the close of the 6th 
cent. (Pitra, Juris ccd. Grcec. hist, it mon. i. 2205). 
Here they found an anchorite, Nilus by name, 
living in complete seclusion from the world, and 
adhering to a form of Church daily prayer which 
on principle he kept clear of the new-fangled em- 
bellishments of liturgical poetry. 

With his uncompromising devotion to antiquity, the writers 
contrast what, in Its conjunction of troparia wich the essentially 
Biblical elements of the Sunday Office, was for them * the rule 
of the Catholic and Apostolic Church.' According to that rule, 
they say, the Kvpte (K<f«cpa£a, i.t. Pm* 140. 141. 129 and 116 in 
vespers, and a selection from the nine Biblical songs, vis. the 
7th, 8th, and, frotn the 9th, Lk 1« m (the ‘ Magnificat ' of the 
West), as also Pss 148-160, called the Ainoi. in matins, were 
associated with a scries of troparia. Each of the three parts 
into which the psalmody of matins preceding the rendering of 
the odes was divided was followed by a hymn of the same class, 
called a kathiema , and in the rendering of the odes a corre- 
sponding piece, called a mModion , marked a pause after the 
3rd and Ctn odc-s. In vespers, Anally, a troparion was conjoinod 
with the evening hymn iAapdv, and in matins, another, 
specially commemorative of the Resurrection, was combined 
with the Great Doxology. 

Wo shall meet with not a few of such elements 
of a poetic character in the final form of the Greek 
Office, and we may, therefore, safely assume that 
many of the compositions performing a like service 
in that office date from the 6th century. Although 
wc have not tho necessary external evidence from 
which to draw definite conclusions regarding such 
ancient works, yet tradition furnishes the date of 
certain very old troparia which hold to this day 
an honoured place in the Eucharistic liturgy of 
tho Greek Church. We are told that the Emperor 
Justinian himself (527-565) was the author of the 
Christologically important troparion entitled *0 
povoyw'rjs 'Tiis, which comes shortly before tho Scrip- 
ture lessons. In the reign of his successor, J ustin II. 
(565-578), the * Cherubic Hymn ’which accompanies 
the procession known as the ‘ Great Entrance * was 
inserted in tho Byzantine Mass ; while other two 
pieces, the Ton Selirvov <rov rod fivariKoO and the Seyq- 
adruf iratra <r&p£ pporela , which are substituted for 
that hymn on Maundy Thursday and Easter Even 
respectively, are probably not of later origin. The 
introduction of a troparion to be Bung after Com- 
munion {Ii\i)pw(h‘iTU rb arbfJLa iyx&v) is assigned to 
the year 624, and of another (NCy cd dwdpw tCjv 
ovpavQv), which takes the place of the Cherubic 
Hymn in the Mass of the Pre-sanctified, to G45. 

(4) The early Antiochene troparia of Severus’H 
hymn-book, perhaps because they ate essentially 
connected with verses from the Psalms, are assigned 
to a distinct class, the antiphon (Syr. manUM). 
On the testimony of the Western pilgrim Etheria, 
or Euoheria ( Pcrcgrinatio, xxiv. 5, xxvii., xxix., 
xxxi. 5, xxxv., xxxvii., xl., xliii. 5, xlvii.), lyrics 
bearing that title, together with ‘hymns’ and 
‘psalms, * had already won an important place in 
the worship of the churchcB in Jerusalem towards 
the close of the 4th century. In the Greek liturgy 
of the following period a hymn formed of a Biblical 
passage and a hypojmtlma rendered between the 
verses by two different choirs alternately was re- 
garded as * antiphonal.* Here it was customary 
at first to render whole psalms in this w ay ; 
later, with increasing frequency, a few verses 
only were sung. The hypopsalma , again, in 
extending beyond the narrower limits of the 
formulae originally employed, developed first of 
all into a somewhat longer prose formula, os 
found, e.g., in the three antiphons at the begin 
uing of tho Eucharistic liturgy. Afterwards, how 


over, it became the practice to introduce a real 
troparion, of which either the whole or the con- 
cluding part was repeated between the verses of 
the Biblical passage ; characteristic examides of 
tho latter method are retained to the present day 
in the vespers for Christinas and Epiphany. This 
unvarying repetition of a single troparion , how- 
ever, was at length superseded by a whole series 
of such pieces, each of which was sung but once by 
either ot the choirs, and thus, when these troparia 
were weldod into an integral whole cither by an 
acrostic or by an ephymniun common to all, there 
arose a distinct artistic type of antiphon. 

It may be assumed that the use of this form of choral art was 
not altogether Infrequent at an earlier stage of liturgical de- 
velopment. An extant example is furnished by the third of the 
fifteen so-called antiphons of Good Friday, which an unreliable 
tradition ascribes ‘to St. Cyril of Alexandria. Generally, how- 
ever, what we find here in the early period is a combination of 
verses of psalms with troparia which have no definite inner link 
of connexion, and at the present day even the verses of psalms 
formerly so employed have disappeared, so that only the name 
of the antiphon now survives. 

The name ‘ antiphon ' came also to be associated with the so- 
culled anabathmni, which had arocognizcd place in the m» linn of 
Sundays and important feast days, as also in the office of burial. 
The anabathmoi are two scries of poetical paraphrases of the 
beginning and middle of the Psalms of Degrees (119-130 and 132) 
in two troparia, to which was attached, as a sequel to the 
lesser Doxology (Aof« Ilarpl «cai Vi«p, *.r.A.), a third troparion 
in praise of the Holy Spirit. It must be taken for granted that 
these very ancient forms likewise were originally intended to be 
used in an antiphonal rendering of the psalms in question. 

Finally, special significance seems at one time to 
have attached to an antiphonal rendering of Ps 118. 
That psalm, sung antiphonally in combination 
with a hypopsalma of very short formulas, has 
remained a regular feature of the lmrial service. 
Tn similar manner the stichera (seelielow, (0)), called 
from their opening words Al dyyc\iKal, which come 
before us as the work of lionianus, and which, 
divided into short groups, are usod at the present 
day in tho matins for the 20lh-24th, 28tli, and 30th 
of December for quite a different purpose-forming 
a peerless festal liyinn on tho Bcdecmor's birth in 
the stable at Bethlehem-must originally have 
bcon the poetic investment of an effective three- 
fold antiphon constructed with the aid of the same 
psalm. On the other hand, a lyric in its own way 
not less magnificent, though doubtless of much 
later date, is now combined with l’s 118 in a 
peculiar antiphonal rendering for the matins of 
Easter Even. 

These are the so-called onkomia — comprising a markedly 
poetical lament at the Saviour’s bier— which, surviving in vari- 
ous recensions, and bearing the nameB of various writers, as, 
e.g., GermanuH. Michael Files, an archimandrite cal led Ignatius, 
und a patriarch called Arsenius, perhaps go no further back 
than the 12th or 18th century. Similar enkomia were composed 
at a later date in honour of the Mother ot God and John tho 
Baptist, and— at least in the local form of worship prevalent hi 
Jerusalem— a funeral hymn upon the former, an imitation of 
the enkomia ot Easter Even, has permanently retained a place 
of importance as a special feature in the matins of the 16th of 
August. 

(5) The essential feature of the antiphon, i.e. 
the organic combination of troparia with a Biblical 
passage, appears also in the structure of the canon, 
which was the leading form of hymnody from the 
8th cent., and which from tho 10th cent, super- 
seded the older kuntakion in the liturgy. The 
canon, to speak more precisely, is a mode in w hich 
the singing of troparia is combined with all the 
Biblical songs recited in matins, the short and 
unvarying hypopsalma of an earlier day giving 
place to poetical strophes of considerable length and 
of the same metrical structure. The consistent 
application of this principle led necessarily <o the 
composition of very long poems in nine parts, in 
each of which the number of strophes formed upon 
a particular model strophe rh a corresponds 

to the number of verses in the associated Biblical 
song. A composition essentially of this kind is 
actually found in the so-called 4 Great Canon,’ a 
penitential poem of two handl ed and lifty troparia , 
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which, notwithstanding its rhetorical embellish* 
rnent and its wearisome difluseness, is of a most 
impressive character, and is now recited annually 
on the Thursday of the fifth week in Lent, in 
exactly the same way as the hymn A hit hist os two 
days later. 

Its author was Andrea*, archbishop nf Crete (f 740), a native 
of DauiuMcuc, who, trained in the clerical circles of Palestine, 
hot tame in bin youth .secretary to the patriarch of Jerusalem, 
and then lived in CmiMtantiuoplo for a considerable time pre- 
vious to hie promotion to the archbishopric. lie woe a prolific 
writer, and in the tradition of the JEuetern Church Je actually 
regarded as the inventor of the now poetic form, to which was 
applied the name of * Canon / hitherto given to the whole morn- 
ing office, or to its most important part, viz. the nine Biblical 
songs. 

Certain other compositions of Andreas, as, e.g. t 
the canon on the Myropliori, sung on tho second 
Sunday after Easter, and one of 180 troparia on 
Simeon and Anna, approximate in length to the 
Great Canon. But, m general, tho practical ne- 
cessity of limiting the duration of public worship 
soon led to the practice of attaching not more than 
three or four poetical strophes to each Biblical 
song. The same requirement led here, as in 
other parts of tho office, gradually to the entire 
omission of what was originally the cardinal 
feature, i.e. the lliblical passages, or to their being 
restricted to a few verses. Tims the essential 
nine sections of the poetic canon — to which the 
term ‘odes’ was henceforth specially applied— 
actually came to take the place of the very ele- 
ments with which they were once intended to he 
combined. A further departure from the earliest 
order is seen in tho regular omission of tho Hecond 
ode of the lyrical group, the reason being that 
the second Ihhlical song had been previously left 
out of the actual recitation- from a superstitious 
dread, it win* said, of uttering the imprecatory 
threats contained in it. Then, besides complete 
canons, diudia , triodia , and tetraodia were com- 
posed to he sung with groups of two, three, and 
four P.iblical passages respectively. Of special 
importance are tho triodia and tetraodia of the 
Lenten season, which owe their existence to the 
circumstance that during Lent one of the Biblical 
songs, i.-v., was recited on week-days from Mon- 
day to Friday, and lios. vi. and vii. on Saturday, 
these being followed each day by nos. viii. and ix. 
'Hie term neirmvs, conformably to what was noted 
ill the case of the kontakion , denotes here the 
model strophe which was in most cases borrowed 
from an older canon, and with which the troparia 
of each ode had to conform both in metre and in 
melody. 

The entire iiia«» of composition*} which follow tho norm intro- 
duced by Andreas of Crete comprise# two strata differing in 
data ana place of origin. The earlier stratum had it# origin in 
the ancient Byzantine form of worship found in Jerusalem, and 
embraces the lyrics of Passion Week, and of tho chief festivals of 
tho Christian Year, and the morning canons of the so-called 
Uetoechos, which contains the ordinary Sunday offices arranged 
for the e'ght ecclesiastical tunes. The birthplace of this group 
was the Laura of St, Sabas in the Kedron Valley, where, in the 
first half of the Nth cent., its standard forms took shape in the 
hands of St. John of Damascus (t ants 764) and his adoptive 
brother Cosmos, sumatned the llagiopolite, who was conse- 
crated bishop of Maiuma, near Gaza, in 743. The later stratum 
was derailed in Constantinople, whero the Stadion monastery, 
as a centre of sacred poetry, attained an eminence correspond- 
ing to tliAt of the Laura of 8t. Sabas. It was, al>ove all. three of 
the most prominent resident* of that monastery— 1 Theodoras the 
Studite (t 820), his younger brother Joseph, subsequently arch- 
bishop of Thessalonica, and Thcophanes, surnamed Qraptu.s, 
promoted to be metropolitan of Nfc«»a in 842— who. during the 
iconoclastic conflicts of the Oth cent., completed the work of 
their Palestine forerunners in composing canons for Lent, for 
immeroue Saint*’ Days, and for the festal offices arranged for 
the eight ecclesiastical tones in the so-called Parakietike. John 
of Damascus and Cosmos the llagiopolite had been pupils of a 
Sicilian named Cosmos, who is also said to have been a writer of 
poetry, and woe ransomed from slavery among the Arabs by the 
father of the former ; and afterwards another Joseph, a Sit Ilian, 
like his fellow-countryman Methodius of Syracus, dev eloped bis 
talent as a hymnographer in the capital or the Eastern Empire 
alongside of the throe just mentioned. The poets Georgius of 
Nloomediu, Metrophanes, and Theodorus of Smyrna, with other 


hymnographer# of the Studion— as, e.a., Antonin*, Arsenius, 
Basilica, Gabriel, and Nioolaus— were all natives of the East. 

la the hands of these and of later writers the artistic type of 
the canon, ones it had become completely independent or the 
nine Biblical songe, came to occupy an essentially different 
position in the liturgy as a whole, being now employed in the 
most diverse parte of It. Thus, in the midulght office, on each 
of eight successive Sundays, the psalms were superseded by one 
of the eight canons on the Most Holy Trinity, two of which at 
least were the work of Metrophanes. A oanon occupies aoentral 
portion In the various forms of the burial office, in the adminis- 
tration of Extreme Unction, and in the Crocking of Monks. 
When the land suffered from drought or earthquake, or was 
threatened with war or pestilence, the oanon was the official 
form of Church prayer, and it was likewise used at the sick-bed 
and the death-bed. Of two canons thus employed, the one is 
worthy of note os the work of Andreas and the other as being 
conueoted with the Western form of prayer called the eomrnen- 
datio animcB , and with the sepulchral paintings of ancient 
Christian art. In confession and in preparation for Communion 
a canon was used for private devotion, and for a like purpose 
one on the Guardian AngelB, composed about tbe middle of the 
11th cent, by Johannes Mauropus, bishop of Euchaitu, was 
frequently employed. The 'small' and tho 'large* irapaicAi)- 
n*oi KavJves on the Mother of God— the former probably by a 
monk named Theoatorictus, the latter by the Emperor Theodorus 
Ducas Liacaris (1254-58)— form the nuclei respectively of two 
votive offices of the Virgin. 

In real poetic merit, not only such productions 
of a relatively late period, but even the canons of 
the 8th and 9th centuries, are far inferior to the 
classical creations of the writers of kontakia, though 
we caunot ignore the high achievement of works 
like the celebrated Easter canon of John of Damas- 
cus, or the Christmas canon of Cosmos. As regards 
its form, the canon borrowed from the kontakion 
the frequent device of linking its strophes together 
by the acrostic, which in some cases was, as before, 
simply alphabetical, and in others— where it was 
usea to indicate the substance or purpose of the 
poem, often naming the author as well --won wont 
to take the form of a hexameter or an iambic tri- 
meter. The solitary attempt to apply the laws of 
classical metre to the composition of canons was 
noted above (2). 

(6) In the linal form of the Greok liturgy the 
canon is the central feature in what is called the 
akoluthia ( 4 sequence’) of a particular liturgical 
day or festival— -a term which corresponds in a 
manner to the Western vfficium . But, besides the 
canon, numerous other compositions belonging to 
various classes of rhythmic poetry occur as more 
or loss regular elements in overy akoluthia. To 
say nothing of kontakion , oikos, and anabathmoi , 
we may recognize here, generally without diffi- 
culty, the types of troparia whicli, on the testi- 
mony of the monks Johannes and Sophronius (see 
above under 3 (3)), found a place in public worship 
during the latter half of the 6th century. Thus 
the ancient troparion to the l\ap6v seems to 
survive in the apolytikion , the closing troparion 
of vespers. 

The kathimnala formerly sung in matins after the three por- 
tions from the Psalms have also been retained— or, at least, 
two of them, as, on Sundays, instead of the third, a shorter 
strophe of rhythmical poetry called the hypakoH leads to the 
anabathmoi. Of the two mesodia, the first, now also called 
the kathisma, interrupts the continuity of tho canon after tho 
third ode, just as at an earlier period it interrupted tho series 
of Biblical songs at a corresponding point, while the second was 
superseded by kontakion and oikoa. The inegalynaria sung in 
connexion with the ninth ode of tho oanon at the chief festivals 
of Christ and the Mother of God recall the troparia formerly 
associated with the ‘ Magnificat ’ (Lk l*^ w ). 

Next to the canon, the most important elements 
in an akoluthia are tho sticker a, which almost 
always occur in groups. They derive their name 
from the fact that they are combined with verses 
of Biblical passages {arlxoi) usually taken from 
the Psalms. The sticMra to the Kvpie ttdupata of 
vespers and to (he alvei are manifestly identical 
with the troparia which in the Oth cent, were 
attached to these Scripture passages; and the 
present usage of reciting in matins, not the whole 
of Pss 148-150, but only a few versos, in con- 
nexion with the appropriate stichera is merely 
a later abbreviation. Another class of stichera , 
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however, which are rendered towards the olose of 
vespers, just before the canon, in the hours of 
prime, tieroe, sext, and nones, in general, and, in 
particular, in the so-called 1 great hours ' of Good 
Friday and of the vigils of Christmas and Epiphany , 
as well as in the most diverse parts of the liturgy 
outside the regular Daily Office, were meant from 
the first only to be inserted between two stichoi 
separated by the Lesser Doxology, and appear to 
have some affinity with the ancient Antiochene 
antiphons of Sevenin’s hymn-book. A third class 
of troparia , which now have no connexion with any 
Biblical passages, were in all likelihood originally 
rendered in a similar way. 

On their purely formal side the stichera fall into three groups. 
Those which in metre and melody are not in any way related 
to the rest are called idiomela, and are generally of considerable 
length. Those which serve as the metrical, and therefore also 
the musical, 'patterns of others are aulomela. Those, again, 
which in the form of their strophes follow the pattern of par- 
ticular automata, and are set to their tunes, are prosomoia. 

There are several other distinct forms of the 
tropariun , but all of minor importance. Thus in 
matins the ‘hymns to the Trinity’ ( ufwoi rpiadtKol), 
composed according to the eight ecclesiastical tones, 
are sung regularly at the beginning, and the 
cxnposte ilaria after the canon ; the eulogctaria t 
devoted to prayers for tho dead or to the praise of 
the Resurrection, are used especially on Saturdays 
and Sundays, and the photagogiku , which hail the 
light of the dawning day, in Lent. In the Euchar- 
istic liturgy of Sunday, in the noctum of Good 
Friday, and in the burial office, the singing of the 
so-called makarismoi is interwoven with the text 
of Mt A tropariun in praise of the Mother 

of God, called a theotokion, is conjoined with the 
single odes of each canon and with all other forms 
of troparion ; and here the strophes specially de- 
voted to her maternal sympathy with the sufferings 
of her Son are called staurulfieotokia . Of less 
frequent occurrence are the so-called triadilca and 
nckrosima , expressing respectively a doxology to 
the Trinity and a prayer for the dead. 

The vast mass of text# exhibiting these various kinds of 
troparia In tho M.S.S and printed editions of the liturgical 
books was, of course, a Blow and gradual growth. Tho texts 
themBelves are for tho most part anonymous. Not a few of 
them woro tho work of writers who have already boon men- 
tioned as authors of canons. Among other writers whose 
names arc found, the most prominent is a certain Anatolius, 
who should not bo confounded with his namesake, the patriarch 
of Constantinople in the 6th century. Like Anatolius, Sergius, 
a Ilagiopolite, Stephen sometimes called a Ilagiopolite, some- 
times a Sabbaite, and probably also Andreas Pyrrhus belong 
to the older Palestinian school of rhythmical composition ; the 
characteristics of this school appear also in a few idiamela by 
St. SophroniuB, whoBe work is generally on such radically dif- 
ferent lines. It is not easy to say whether, or to what extent, 
certain extant compositions bearing the name of Johannes * the 
Monk' are the work of a writer not to be identified either with 
John of Damascus or John of Maurotm*. In Constantinople, 
St. German us the patriarch (t 740) ana the nun Casta or Icasia, 
a woman of undeniable and peculiar gifts, who flourished in the 
reigns of Theophilus (820-842) and Michael in. (842-8G7), won 
repute in historically traceable compositions, especially in the* 
class of idiomela. A scries of morning hymns on Suudnys 
attached to the eleven Resurrection gospels of their matins 
were composed by the Emperor Leo vi. (880-011), and the 
series of corresponding exaposteilaria by his son Oonstautius vii. 
Porphyrogenitus (012-060). Those tall below mediocrity, while 
the apolytika , kalhismata , and stichera of an earlier age surpass 
the contemporary canons in sheer poetic qualities. 

In Byzantium and the East, hynmography as an 
active and living development virtually came to an 
end in the 11th cent., with the codification of tho 
definitive liturgical hooka of the Greek rite, viz. 
the Octo&chos and the Varaklatikc, and, above all, 
the Triodion, the Pentekustarion , and the AJcnnia , 
which contain the choral texts respectively for 
Lent and Passion Week, for tho period between 
Easter and Pentecost, and for the fixed leasts of 
the Christian year. Only in the ltalo-Greek West 
woe there about the Baine time a noteworthy re- 
vival of rhythmical hymnody. The art was assidu- 
ouflly cultivated in the famous and still surviving 
Basil ian Abbey of Grottaforruta, near Rome, till 


well into the 12th century. The founders of the 
abbey, St. Nilus the younger (+ 1UU4), and his 
successors, Paulus and Bartholonuvus, were the 
heads of a school to which Arsenius, Germ anus, 
Joseph, Procopius, and others belonged. Within 
the Greek Orthodox Church itself, moreover, whole 
akoluthuv and single lyrics were incorporated in 
the liturgical books at a still later date. Mention 
may be made of Nicephorus Xanthopulus and tho 
Patriarch Philotheus (t 1379) in the 14th, and 
Nicolaus Mulaxus in the 16th cent., as authors of 
such later elements of the liturgy. 

Litiratuu,k. — i. TEXTS . — An excellent selection of examples 
of all the various types will be found In W. Christ and M. 
Paranikas, AnlJiulogia Ur area carminum Christxanorum, 
l^eipzig, 1871, which contains a complete critical edition of the 
hymns of Synesiua, and is the most convenient authority for 
the Naasene hymn, the Parthenion of Methodius, tho hymn at 
the end of the Pcedag ogxie, the ancient prose-hymns for morning 
and evening, and the compositions of Hvncellus Elios, the 
Emperor Loo, and Photius ; J. R. Harris, Trie Odes and Psalms 
of Solomon published from the Syrian Version 3, revised and 
enlarged, Cambridge, 1011 ; Apolllnaris’s metrical paraphrases 
of tho Pbs., in Til xxxiil. 1813-1638, and in a critical ed. by A. 
Ludwich, Apollinarii Metaphrasis psalmorum , Leipzig, 1012; 
the poems of St. Gregory ot Nazianzus according to the Bene- 
dictine ed.. TO xxxviL-xxxviii., and his iambic poems in a Syriac 
version, ea. J. Bollig and H. Glsmoudi, S. Grsgorii Thcoloyi 
liber carminum iambicorum , versio Syriaoa antiquissima, 
Beirut, 1805-96 ; the Anacreontics of Sophrouius.in TO Ixxxvil. 
3733-3838, based on A. Mai, Spicileyivm Iiomanum, lv., Koine, 
1840 ; another hymn, lacking in PG, ed. L. Ehrhard.o. Sophronii 
anaoreonticorum carmen xiv.. Strassburg, 1887* the Easter 
hymn of Georgius Pisides, in Migne, PU xcli. 1373-1884. 
P. Maas, Frdhbyzanlin. Kxrchenpoesie, i. ‘ Anonym o Ilymnen 
des v.-vt. Jahrh., Bonn, 1910, gives a critical ed. of equillnear 
hymns and of the oldest anonymous kontakia. Tho papyrus 
hymn on the Birth of Christ is given in A. S. Hunt, Catalogue 
of the Greek Papyri in the John Hylands Library, Manchester . 
i. (London, 1911) 13 fl., while the hymn of the Amherst Papyri 
tan now be most conveniently consulted in C. Wessely, VLcs 
plus anciens Monuments du Christian is me, Merits sur papyrus,' 
in Patrologia Orientals, iv. iii. [1!)07J 1)5-210, no. 28, anil the 
fragment of the Berlin Papyrus, in C. Schmidt and W. Scliu- 
bart, A Itchristl. Texte, Berlin, 1010, p. 126 f. The rich store of 
ancient kontakia was first drawn upon hy J. B. Pitra, Analecta 
sacra soicilvgio Solemnensi parata, i., Paris, 1870 ; tho Kuss. ed. 
of a Sloscow Kovfiaxapioi/ by the archimandrite Amlilochij, 
2 vols., Moscow, 1878, is too defective to buof any service ; other 
kontakia , especially those of ltomanus, or ascribed to him, ami 
modern critical edd. of single pieces: J. B. Pitra, Sanctns 
Jtomanus veterum melodorum prmceps ; uantica sacra ex codtl. 
MSS monasterii S. Juannis in insula. J‘atmo primum in lucem 
ed., Koine, 1888 ; K. Krumbacher, * Der houlge Georg in dor 

f iriechisehtm Uberliefuruug/ ed. posthumously by A. Ehrhard 
n A HAW, philos.-philol. u. hlstor. Klasse, xxv. Hi. [1011] 84- 
102 ; and P. Maas, * Koutaklon auf dun hell. Theodoros unter 
dem Nntneu des Komanos,’ in Oriens Vhristianue, new ser., 11. 
[1912] 48-63. A complete critical ed. of the hymns of Komamis 
was propared by Krumbacher, and will be published by Maas. 
The kontakion on the dedicatkin of the llagia Sophia was ed. 
by (S. GassisI), ' Un antichissimo “Kontakion” inedito,' in 
Roma e VOriente, l. [1011] 105-187 ; the troparia ot Anxontius, 
in Pitra, Analecta sacra, i. xxiii. f. Tho tdilioprinceps of 
Heverus’s hymn-book : E. W. Brooks, ‘James of fiMessa : The 
liyiimg of Severn* of Antioch and Others/ in Patrologia Ori - 
entdlu r, vL 1, vii. 6. There is as yet no oolleotion ot the ancient 
Egyptian troparia scattered through edd. of Greek papyri and 
catalogues of Coptic M8S, but T. Schermann, Agyp. Abmi f* 
mahlsliturgien des ersten J nhrtause/nds in ihrtr Ubcrliefentny, 
Podcrbom, 1012, pp. 211 230, may be consulted. Tho liturgical 
books of the Greek rite for use in the Greek Orthodox Church 
were formerly printed for the most part in Venice, latterly also 
in Athens. A text critically collated witli tho older MBS, And, 
on the whole, the best, is that of the Homan edd. prepared for 
the use ot the Uniat Greeks^ Tpupjhoi', 1870 ; lltvrqKQorapior, 
1884 ; napcuc/vTjTiKT) tjrot ’Ok-twtjxo? tj jaryuAi), 1880 ; Mrjwata tow 
oAov mavrov, 6 vols., 1880-1002 ; canons of John of Damascus 
and Cosnias respectively, in PG xovi. 817-300 and xevlii. 450-024. 

li. GESKHAL WORKS.— Tho Prolegomena of Christ and 
Paranikas, and of Pitra, Analecta sacra, i., are of paramount 
importance ; based on them and on the textual material fur- 
nished by them are: H. Stevenson, ‘LTfymnogrnphio do 
l’6glise greeque/ In Revue des questions hiuturiwres, xl. [1870] 
482-643, and L. Jacobi, 'ZurGescb. desgricch. KirehniJicdcM/ 
In ZKG v. [1882] 177-260 ; E. Bouvy, PoHcs et nulndcs : Etude 
sur let origins* du rythme lonvme dans I'humuographie de 
I'f.glise grecquc, Nunes, 1886: K. Krumbacher, Gesc.h. der 
buzantin. Litt. von Justinian Ins turn Ends des nstrotn. Reiches'*, 
Munich, 1807, pp. 666-706, ‘Die byzautin. Kirohewliohtung’ ; 
in the 3rd ed., which is in preparation, this section will be 
edited hy P. Maas ; also F. Cabrol, L’llymnogruphie de Mgliee 
greeque. Angers, 1893; O. Bardenliewer, Palrologie Freiburg 
lm Br., 1910, pp. 486-492; H. Jordan, Gesch. der attchr. Lit., 
Leipzig, 1011, pp. 455-470 ; and, above all, the excellent art. of 
L. Petit, 'Antiphons dans la liturgie greeque/ in F. CubroJ's 
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bACL, Park, 1903 ff.. I. 2101*2488; A. Baumstark, Tsalmen- 
vortrug und Klrchenaichtung dcs Orients, 1 in GoUenninne, vii. 
[1912-18] 290-806, 413-482, 640-658, 887-902. 

iil. Special STUDIES.— On the origin ol rhythmical form in 
poetry ; W. Meyer, ‘ Anfang und Ursprung der latein. und 
rriech. rhythm. Dichtung,' in A DAW, erste Klasuo, xvn. it. 
[1886] 270-460; E. Nor den, Die antike Kunstprosa t<rm vi. 
Jahrh. vor Christo bin in die Ze.it der Renaissance'*, Leipzig, 
1909, p. 841. On oauiliuear hymns : P. Maas, G. S. Mercati, 
and S. Gasslsl, 4 Qidchzeilige Hymnen in der byzantin. Litur- 
gie/ in Byzantin. Zeitnc.hr. xviii. [1009] 809-850 (with recension 
of texts). On the composition of kontakia and on Romanos 
(with recension of texts throughout) : K. Krumbacher, ‘Studk-n 
su Romanos. 4 in SMA, 1898, il. 09-208, 4 Uiuarbeitungeu bei 
Romanos, mit oinem Anhang ubar das Zeitalter dcs Romanos,’ 
ib. 1890. H. 1-160. 4 Romanos und Kyriakos,' 1901, pp. 003- 
700, 4 Die Akrostirhii in der grlech. Kirchenpoctie,' ib. 1903, 
pp. 661-091 (with an exhaustive collection of kontakia already 
printed or known in MS), 4 Mlsxe11en zu Romanos,’ in A DAW, 
philos. -phi lol. u. histor. Klasse, xxn. iii. [1902] ; T. M. Wehofer, 

* Untersuchungen zum Llod des Romanos auf die Wiederkunft 
des llerm.’in S WA W, 1007 : P. Maas, 'Die Chronologic der 
Hymnen des Romanos,’ in Byzantin. Zeitschr. xv. [1900] 1-44, 
4 Das KonUkion. mit einem Exkurs iiber Romanos und Dasiloios 
von Heleukeia,' %b. xix. 11910] 285-300. On the hymn A kathistos : 
P. de Meester, 'L’Inno aoatisto,' In Bnnarione, vi. [1003-04] 
0 10, 169-106, 262-267, vii. [1004-05] 80-40, 218-224; P. F. 
Kryplkiewicx. ‘De hymni Acathisti auctore,’ in Byzantin. 
Zeitschr. xviii. [1900] 800-860. A good introduction to the 
music associated with liturgical poetry in the Greek Church 
will lie found in J. B. Rebours, Traiti de pnaltup/e ; thiorie 
et pratique du chant dans Vtylisc grccque, Paris, 1907, to which 
may be added the valuable special artt. of H. Galsser, 4 Lea 
llcirmoi do paques dans i’ofHco grec,’ In Orienn Christianas, 
iii. 11903] 416-610, and H. J. W. Tlllvard. ‘A Musical Study of 
the Hymns of Cassia,' in Byzantin. Zeitsciir. xx. [1911] 420-486. 

A. Baumstark. 

HYMNS (Syriac Christian).— Our knowledge of 
the hymnody of the Syriac-speaking Churches has 
been greatly increased during the last ‘25 years by 
the publication of much literature iu that language 
which formerly existed only in MSS, and iu par- 
ticular of many of the East. Syrian or Nestor i an 
service- books in Syriac, with English translations. 
But much still remains to be done, and until a 
similar work is effected for the West Syrian, or 
Monophysitc (Jacobite), service-books, some oon- 
hidi rable gaps in our knowledge will remain. 

I. Early history of Syriac hymnody.— The 
earliest known writer of Syriac hymns was Bur- 
daiflfin ( Burdcsancs), whose book of 150 hymns 
after the numlier of the Psalter was in the hands 
of Ephraim the Syrian (see below). Bardai^an 
was uorn at Edessa (Syr. Ur liai), the capital of 
OsrhoVne, A.D. 155 (for the dato, .see DCB i. 250), 
and was deemed by his successors to be heretical 
(for his doctrines see Eusebius, JtE iv. 30). Sozo- 
men {UK iii. 10) tells us that his son Harmonius 
was learned in Grcok erudition, and 

* wm the first to subdue his native language [Syriac] to metres 
and musical laws: the vursos he delivered to the choirs, and 
evsn now the Syrians frequently sing, not the precise copies 
by Harmonius, nut tho same melodies.’ Ab these verses were 
somewhat infected with Iiardui$aii’8 heresy, * Ephraim . . . 
applied himself to the understanding of the metres of Ilar- 
uionius, and composed similar poems iu accordance with tho 
doctrines of llie Church. . . . From that period tho Syrians 
sang the dies of Kphruim according to the law of the ode 
established by Harmonius ’(cf. Thcodoret, HE iv. 26). 

From those statements of Sozomen it has been de- 
duced that the hymns ascribed by Ephraim to Bar- 
daitfiln were really written by Harmonius, or at 
loast that father and son worked together. It is 
clear, if Sozomen is to bo trusted, that the Syrians 
derived their methods of hymnody from the Greek 
Christians in tho lirst instance ; and we know from 
Eusebius that the latter used sacred poetry at an 
early date. That historian speaks {UK v. 28) of 
the ‘many palms and hymns, written by the 
faithful brotnron from the beginning,' celebrating 
‘Christ tho Word of God, speaking of Him as 
Divine (tfeoXi^owret).' There is no indication here 
that these hymns were sung in church ; but. there 
is such an indication in Pliny’s famous letter to 
Trajan (Ep. 06) : 

•They affirmed . . . that they were accustomed on a fixed 
day to assemble before dawn and to sing autiphonally a hymn 
to Christ aa to a god. 4 


In Eusebius (HE vii. 24), Dionysius of Alexandria 
(t 265) is quoted as praising the schismatic Nepos, 
an Egyptian bishop early in the 3rd cent., for his 
‘extensive palmoay, 1 and saying that his com- 
positions still delighted many of the brethren. 
Probably Antioch led the way in the ubo of hymns 
in churcli. Socrates {IIE vi. 8) ascribes the origin 
of singing antiphonal hymns to Ignatius tho 
martyr, who 4 saw a vision of angels hymning tho 
Holy Trinity in alternate chants/ 

The most famous hymn-writer of the Syriac- 
speaking Christians was Ephraim (c. A.D. 308-376), 
a native of Mesopotamia. He is always repre- 
sented as a deacon, and his words ‘ Christ gave mo 
the talent of the priesthood’ {Op. Syr. iii. 467 D; 
DCB ii. 138) are not really against this, for tho 
.Syriac kdhnuthCi (‘priesthood’) includes all ranks 
of the ministry (A. J. Maclean and W. H. Browne, 
Catholicos of the East , London, 1892, p. 185) ; so the 
K. Syr. Siinhadhus (Book of Canon Law), vi. 1. 
In addition to his numerous other works, he com- 
posed metrical homilies and other religious poems, 
including commentaries in metre on Holy Scrip- 
ture ; and he also wrote a large number of hymns 
for liturgical purposes, many of which are still 
sung (see below, 3 4 (a)). He made use of hymnody 
to Rprcad orthodox doctrine, just tun Bardaiijan and 
llannonius had used it, and us the Arians did, to 
spread their erroneous teaching (for tho latter, see 
Socrates, HE vi. 8, where we read that they went 
about Constantinople at night chanting antiphonal 
hymns to support, their heresy, while the Catholics 
imitated their example). Ephraim seems to have 
done much to promote and improvo ecclesiastical 
music, and his compositions became extremely 
popular (for an account of his writings see It. 
Payne Smith, in DCB ii. 137). His metres are 
irregular, and, as is tho case with all tho earlier 
Syriac poetry (sec below, 3), his lines do not 
rhyme. There is no good reason to suppose that 
he ever wrote in Greek ; his extant works in that 
language are doubtless translations. A very inte- 
resting and newly published Syriac metrical homily 
by him on Bardaisilu may be seen, with English 
translation, in JThSt v. [1904] 54611. 

After tho separation of Nestorian and Mono- 
physite Syrians, the most famous Syriac hymn- 
writer was the Nestorian Narsai (Nurses), known 
as tho 4 Ilarp of the Spirit’ {kindrd d'rukha ), who, 
after spending 20 years at the great school of 
Edessa, left it A.D. 457 to preside over the scarcely 
less celebrated school at Nisi bis ; ho died A.D. 502. 
His metrical compositions include 360 homilies; 
of these 47 have boon published in Syriac by A. 
Mingana (Mosul, 1905), together with 10 short 
poems (sojjhydthd) ; and four of these homilies, 
dealing with the Liturgy and tho Baptismal Office, 
have been translated into English by Ii. H. 
Connolly, with illuminative Introduction and 
Notes (‘The Liturgical Homilies of Narsai,’ TS 
viii. 1, Cambridge, 1909). These homilies, how- 
ever, wore not meant for church use, and for the 
hymns by this writer used in the services roforence 
must be made to the East Syrian office books (see 
below, § 4 (a)). Narsni’s favourite metre was the six- 
syllable line (see E. A. \V. Budge’s ed. of Thomas 
of Marga’s Book of Governors , London, 1893, ii. 
300 n. ), but by 11ms by him in other metres are found. 

Of other early Syriao hymn-writers may be 
mentioned Isaac of Antioch, a native of Atnldh 
(Diarbekr), who was an Orthodox priest at Antioch 
r. A.D. 450, and a disciple of Zenobius, who him- 
self had learnt from Ephraim {DCB iii. 295) ; and 
Jacob, bishop of Ba{.n&n (Balnae) in Srugh (Sarug), 
a district of Osrhodne, in the 6th cent, (t A.D. 521 
or 522). Two volumes of the Homilies of the latter 
have been published by Bedjan (Paris, 1905-06), 
and some account of them may be seen in JThSt 
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viii. [1906-07] 681 (R. H. Connolly). It ha b been 
disputed whether he was Monophysito or Orthodox 
(see E. Ronaudofc, Lit. Orient . Collectio , Frankfort, 
1847, ii. 360 f., and DCB iii. 327). lie ordinarily 
wrote in twelve-syllable lines. A third well-kno wn 
hymn -writer was Balai (Balaeus), who wrote in 
quinquesyllabio metre (Connolly, 1 Narsai,’ p. ix ; 
DCB iii. 296*), which he seems to have invented. 
He was a disciple of Ephraim, and a chorepiscopus 
(R. Payne Smith, Thesaur. Syr. t Oxfora, 1897— 
1901, i. 634). 

The plan of writing homilies and expositions in 
metre continued for a long time. We find one by 
Thomas, bishop of Marga, inserted in his Book of 
Governors , a long biographical composition of 416 
stanzas in the twelve-syllable metre (9th cent. ; 
Badge, i. 172, ii. 345). Thomas afterwards became 
metropolitan of Beth Garmai (east of the Tigris). 

3 . Syriac hymns and poems translated from 
Greek. — We have seen that the Greeks gave the 
Syrians the incentive to compose religious poetry. 
The Syrians also used many hymns translated from 
Greek. Of these the earliest example, probably, 
is to be found in the Odes of Solomon, poems m 
Syriac (some also in Coptic), which have been 
lately recovered. J. H. Bernard (in JThSt xii. 
[1919-11] 1 0*., and in hised. ‘ The Odes of Solomon/ 
TS viii. 3, Cambridge, 1912) suggests that they 
are a collection of Christian hymns ‘packed with 
allusions to baptism, and comparable to Ephraim’s 
Hymns on the Epiphany’ [JThSt xii. 29), though 
perhaps his theory of their object and contents 
goes too far. He dates them c. A.D. 150-200 ; 
It. II. Connolly [ JThSt xiv. [1912-13] 311) possibly 
a little later ; J. liendcl Harris, the first editor 
[Odes and Psalms of Solomon , Cambridge, 1909), 
a little earlier ; E. A. Abbott [Light on the Gospel 
from an ancient Poet, Cambridge, 1912) thinks 
that they were written by a Jewish Christian in 
the 1st cent. ; Ilarnacdc considers them to be a 
Jewish work with Christian interpolations— 
against this see Connolly in JThSt xiii. [1911-12] 
298. That the Odes were used in public worship 
in the 4th cent, is made probable by a reference 
to them in the Testament of our Lord , which we 
know only by a Syriac translation made by Jacob, 
bishop of Eclessa, in the 7th cent. (+ A.D. 708 or 
710). This Church Order has a direction (i. 28): 

‘ Let them sing psalms and four hymns of praise 
[tishbkhatha, see below, § 4 [a)) t one by Moses, and 
of Solomon, and of the other prophets.’ The 
present writer accepts Bernard’s correction [JThSt 
xii. 31) of his own suggestion in the English edi- 
tion of the Testament (Edinburgh, 1902) that the 
Song of Songs is meant, and adopts his view that 
the Odes are hero referred to. Now, though it 
has been suggested by Abbott [Light on the Gospel , 
and JThSt xiv. 441) that Syriac, or some Semitic 
dialect, is the original of the Odes , yet the argu- 
ment by Connolly [JThSt xiv. 315 f,, 53011.), that 
our Syriac text is translated from the Grcok, 
appears to be very strong (see also JThSt xv. 
[1913-14] 4411*.). If it be sound, wo have here 
a good example of the use by Syriac -speaking 
Christians of Greek hymns. 

Another example is the Syriac version of the 
Greek hymns of Sevcrus, Monophysite patriarch 
of Antioch (A.D. 512-519), made by Paul, bishop 
of Edessa (A.D. 610-526 ; see DCB iv. 259), and 
revised by Jacob (see above). The Syriac has been 
edited by E. W. Brooks in Patrologia Orientalis, 
vii. 6 (Paris, 1912). 

3 . Rhymed poetry. — The metrical compositions 
hitherto mentioned are not rhymod, but about the 
12fch cent, the Syrians learnt from the Arabs the 
art of rhyming. A. Mingana states (Connolly, 
* Naim!,* p. xiii) that after a.d. 1150 all the poetry 
had this characteristic ; and Connolly (p. xxxviii f.) 


r 'ves from Cardakhi (see in Literature) a list of 
or 10 writers of the 13th cent, who wrote in 
rhymed verse. Of these the most famous were the 
Mononhysite Bar-hehracus, and the Nestor ian An- 
dfshfll (Abhdlsho', EhcdjoHus) the bibliographer, 
Kh&mls (West Syr. Khaims), and George Wardsi. 
From Warda ami Khilmis, hymn-writers of great 
repute, have beon named two East Syrian service- 
books, containing ‘propers’ for festivals, etc., 
several of them probably having been written by 
these authors. 

These later writers are distinguished by an 
extremely artificial style, and by a profusion of 
Greek words and strange forms. For examples of 
their compositions reference may bo made to the 
anthems at the Blessing of the Months, sung at 
Evening Service on tho first day of every month 
except February (A. J. Maclean, Past Syrian 
Daily Offices , a p. 230). Tho stanzas attributed to 
Mar Abraham of Slrtkh (Seleucia) on tho Tigris 
contain the following: Ahiyah = .v.iK, Tl’tln=^6c, 
Aghast*!*- Augustus, the reigning king, and 
Tfulugh =0eo\<$7os, tlio reigning patriarch (these 
stanzas rhyme in -ta). In the anthems given on 
p. 231 If. each line of a stanza ends in -t&, -nd, 
■tin, - t/ul , -r<2, - zrt , - dkh ; while the last four 
stanzas are non-rhyming. Tho authors of these 
rhyming stanzas are of tho 13th cent, or later. A 
good oxample of the stylo of these later writers 
may also be seen in the highly artificial prayers 
said before the nsalnis in the East Syrian Morning 
Office on festivals, composed by Mfir Ellyn ( Elijah), 
Catliolicos, surnamed Abilkhallm (J. H. Asm'iimni, 
Bill. Orient Homo, 1719-28, ill. i. 289); they are 
given in an English translation in Conyncarc- 
Maclcan, Rituale Armenorum ,* Oxford, 1905, m>. 
377-379. They are taken from the book called 
Ahilkhalim after Eliya; they abound in foreign 
words to such an extent as to inako them quite 
unintelligible to the Syrian. Tho famous Audishu 
(see above) was a great composer of hymns of praise 
[tishbkhathn) and anthems (Payne Smith, Then. 
Syr. ii. 4028 ; Asscnmni, III. i. 708), but his stylo is 
greatly disfigured by its artificiality. 

4. Hymnody in the present service-books.— In 
what follows tho East Syrian service- hooks are 
those principally dealt with. They were largely 
re-modclled and systematized by Ishuyaw III. 
(IshcVyahbh, Jesujabus, lit. ‘Jesus gave’), who was 
the Nestorian Catliolicos from A.D. 647 to 658. 
Till his time there was no system of hymns, and 
probably ho borrowed ideas from the Byznnfine 
churches when he visited Antioch and other Greek 
cities. He revised the Khmlhrd (lit. ‘Cycle’), or 
hook of ‘propers’ throughout the year, and in- 
troduced much hymnody into it. For some account 
of this Catliolicos see Thomas of Marga, bk. ii. 
§ 11 ; Budge gives some of his Epistles in Syriac in 
ids edition of Thomas (ii. 132-147), ami relates 
wliat is known of his life (i. up. Ixxxiv-xcvii). In 
addition to his work on the Khudhrd , fslmyaw re- 
modelled the baptismal rite. 

The hymns in the East Syrian books are of 
different kinds, and may now bo considered in 
order. 

(a) The Jlymn of praise, Syr. tishbukhtd (pi. 
tishbkhutM), lit. ‘praise.’ This word, which in 
used in the Peshtyta of tho hymns in Ex 15 l , l)t 
31i®. so e t 0 > and of the Song of Songs [tishblchnth 
tishbkhdthd) is used also in tho servicc-lKioks, both 
1 In thin article the more common names are given in their 
Western form, as George, Ephraim; others are given as 
pronounced by the East Syrians, with the exoet transliteration 
of the Syriac added if necessary, and with their Westernized 
forms. In the pronunciation J; < 11 « French 4 (usually); 
kh and gh are hanl and soft gutturals; aw final is halfway 
between ottf (as in ‘now’) and (iv; dh and ih represent the two 
sounds of ih in English. Consonants in words derived from tho 
I'a'el conjugation, etc., are not doubled in pronunciation. 

3 Hereafter cited as RSDO. a Hereafter cited as RA. 
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East aiul Went Syrian, of pros© hymns like the 
* Gloria in excels^* (called by the West Syrians 
the ‘hymn of praise of the night 1 ) and of the ‘Song 
of the Tin ■ee Children' (called by the East Syrians 
the * hymn of praise of the company of Ananias’). 
The 'Ordinary ‘hymn of praise,’ however, is a 
metrical composition consisting of a number of 
stanzas sung alternately by the two choirs (which 
are called respectively ‘the former’ and ‘the 
latter 1 ), and usually of two lines each, though 
occasionally of four or more. Hardy these hymns 
of praise are acrostic, beginning with the letters of 
the alphabet (ESDO, 5231, ‘233), or with the letters 
of a name, as Ishit Mshlkhft (‘Jesus Christ 1 ) or 
SliiniMhft-sahrft (‘ sun and moon ’) or the like (ESDO, 
167, 230). 

The East Syrian Hcrvice-hooks frequently (Imt 
not always) ascribe these hymns of praise to de- 
finite authors. The following, among others, are 
mentioned : Ephraim and Narsai (above, § i); 
ShfmOn (Shimon) Harsabfie (Simeon Barnaboc), 
Catholieos in the 4 th cent. ; A wit (Ablift, Abbas), 
Catholieos in the 6th cent. ; Thomas of Ur-hai 
(Kdcssa), contemporary and friend of Awfc; Bawai 
(Buhlmi, ltabneuM : \V. Syr. Bahai) the Great, 
Abliot of Mount Izht early in the 7th cent, (see 
Budge, on. c.it. ii. 40), Bawai of Nisibis (HLli cent. ; 
Budge, it). ; he was famous for his beautiful voice) ; 
George, Monophysite metropolitan of Nisibis (7th 
cent. ; seo DCli ii. 64‘2, Assemani, III. i. 456) ; 
‘Abraham, Doctor 1 or ‘Abraham of Izla, 1 i.e. 
Abraham of Kaslikar, t he reviver of monasticism 
in tho 6th cent., the Jjea«l of the nionovstcrv of 
Mount Izla near Nisibis (Budge, ii. 37) ; Abimelech 
(date?); Abraham of Nithpar, whose life was 
written by Sumishfl Rustam (Sabhrishff Rfistilm, 
Saharjesus Rost/un), a disciple of Narsai (Thomas 
of Marga, hk. i. § 3‘2, hk. ii. § 17 ; see also Budge, 
ii. 108 n.) ; Jolm of Belli Bab.in (Gth cent.), founder 
of a monastery in Danin, a district on the Great 
Zab south of the modern Qilchfinls, the seat of the 
present Nodorian Cat holieos Mar Shimnn (Budge, 
ii. 67, 301 ; DOB iii. 405) ; Saurishu, Catholieos c. 
A. I>. 600; Barsaumu (Barsumas) of Nisibis (5th 
cent.); Khnflna of Kh’dhayaw (Kh’dhayabh, Adia- 
henc), a district east of tho Tigris, between the 
two Zabs (Assemani, ill. i. 81). The ascriptions 
are in some cu^os doubtful, and the scribe himself 
sometimes hesitates, and gives two mimes as alter- 
natives. 

( b ) The Madrashd (lit. ‘commentary, 1 Bayne 
Smith, That. Syr. i. 056 ; pi. Madnisht), said to be 
a ‘doctrinal hymn.’ This is a less common form 
of hymn. It consists of an antiphon (undyii) and 
two or more verses (half : t hose two names are used 
by the West Syrians also). The antiphon is said 
lirst, and the two choirs then sing tho verses in 
turn. There is a daily Mndrftshii at Compline 
(which is uncommon as a daily servieo, hut is used, 
combined with Evensong, on saints’ days and in 
Lent ; it is, however, used by the more religious as 
a private devotion ; see Mai lcan-Browne, Catholieos 
oj the Mast, p. 234) ; two Modrfishft are said at the 
Night Service on Eeasts of our Lord ; one is said on 
Sundays, on saints’ days, and on week days in 
Lent. A Mndriishft is sometimes called a ‘ station 1 
(Syr. istatynna). 

(c) The Anthem ('unithd, pi. ' ft ny at ho ; this word 
sometimes denotes a stanza of an anthem) is at 
once the most characteristic and tho most common 
form of East Syrian hymnody. It consists of a 
number of stanzas; each stanza is prefaced by a 
clause from the Psalms (occasionally from other 
hooks of the Bible) said in monotone ; then the 
metrical stanza is sung to a chant. The Anthem 
usually ends with a stanza prefaced by ‘Glory be 
to tho Eat her and to t he Son and to the Holy 
Ghost,* and often with another prefaced by ‘ For 


ever and ever, Amen/ sometimes with a third 
prefaced by ‘ Let all the people say A men 1 ( Ps 1O0 48 ). 
The length of tho stanzas varies greatly ; but they 
are usually short, consisting of *2, 4, or 6 lines ; the 
lines are often of 4 feet (spondees or dactyls), some- 
times of 34 or of 5 feet or more. Under the heading 
of the ‘Gloria’ and of ‘Let all the people’ there 
are frequently grouped several stanzas, and these 
are sometimes elaborate and probably late coni- 

ositions ; they often commemorate the East 

yrian martyrs and other worthies (see, e.y., ESDO , 
134 IF, where several other groups of stanzas are 
added after the ‘Gloria’). 

As this form of hymnody is unknown in the 
West, it may he useful to give a specimen, taken 
from the Ferial Evening Service of First Tuesday 
(ESDO, 24) : 

Our help is in the. name of the L<ml (Ph 124*). Our help in 
from Hod : who by imwiis of His mercies chastise lb us all : for 
lie is the giver of our lire : The hope of the salvation of our 
souls shall never more he cut off : but let us cry autl say : Keep 
us, O rnv Lord, iu I by compassion ami have mercy upon us. 

And our helper in limes oj trouble. (l‘s 4G 1 ). Our help, etc. 

^HtSry be to the Father and to the Son and to the Holy Ghost. 
0 Christ, who didst reconcile at thy coming all creation with 
IHm who sent tW : pity thy Church saved by thy blood : ami 
hrinif to an end within it strifeful divisions: which allow the 
devil to enter : to tho wonderful dispensation of thy manhood : 
and raise tip In it priests to preach the sound faith. 

In the Anthems some of the stanzas inserted 
Indore tho ‘Gloria Patri 1 are often called ‘Of 
prayer 1 (see, c.y . , ESDO, 145, 195) ; hut the mean- 
ing of this hauling is not clear. Some are ‘occa- 
sional’ stanzas, as ‘for a journey 1 or ‘for rain 1 
(p. 149). The Anthems at the Night Service, 
especially on Festivals of our Lord, are extremely 
long ; the translat ion of those appointed for the 
Epiphany takes 8-1 octavo pages of small print 
iu llA ; but- the daily Anthems are only of from 
3 to 6 stanzas. The ' Martyrs’ Anthems in praiso 
of the heroes of tho past, which are sung twice 
daily on i’erias except in Lent (according to the 
rubric, they are appointed for Sundays also), are 
somewhat longer. They are a great feature of the 
services. The martyrs aro culled architect*, the 
beams of a building, combatants (nghunistt, ayu- 
vurral), merchants buying the pearl, precious stones, 
etc. In almost every one of these Martyrs’ An- 
thems the following arc mentioned : St. George, 
the famous martyr under Diocletian (DCD ii. 645 f. ) ; 
St. Cyriac, the boy-martyr in the same nerseeution, 
and Julitta, his mother (T. Huinart, Aria Since m 
Martyrum Q , Amsterdam, 1713, p. 477) ; St. Pithy tin, 
‘who opposed the nmgi* ana was martyred by 
Adhttr-pmzd’gard (for a detailed account seo the 
anthem in ESDO, 139); St. Sergius, marl yr in 
Syria under Maximum or Maximin (DOB iv. 616 : 
sometimes his companion, St. Bacchus, is men- 
tioned, for whom whs DCB i. 236) ; and the sons 
of Slimunl (the seven martyrs of ‘2 Mac 7), and 
Eli'&zar (Eleazar) their teacher (4 Mac Off.) : their 
names are given (ESDO 111) as Gadai, Mao wai 
(Maqbhai, Maccabams), Tarsai, Khyiiriin (Khi- 
bhron, Hebron), KhyUsCin (Khibli§6n), Bakfls 
(Bacchus), Yflnadaw (Ydnfidabh, Jonadab). [rn 
the Latin paraphrase of 4 Mac 8 IF., published by 
Erasmus (tnc Mule of Benson), the names are given 
as Maccabeus, Aber, Machar, Judas, Aehas, Aretli, 
Jacob ; and the mother’s name is Salamona (W. R. 
Chur ton, Uncanonical and Apocryphal Scriptures , 
London, 1884, p. 579 IF).] 

Anthems are used at each of the four daily 
services (Evening, Night, Morning, and Compline 
—for the last, see above, (5)) and also in the 
Eucharistic Liturgy, in the baptismal service, 
and in large numbers in the occasional offices such 
as marriages and funerals. Many of the anthems 
at the In. rial of the dead are of great beauty, and 
are highly dramatic. Those used at the Eucharist 
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tyre: the ‘Anthem of the Sanctuary/ sung after 
the psalmody at the beginning of the service ; the 
'Anthem of the Gospel/ sung after the Gospel is 
read; the ‘Anthem of the Mysteries/ sung after 
an unnamed and fixed offertory anthem; an 
Anthem at the Fraction; and the ‘[Anthem] of 
the Bema/ sung by the choir in the navo during 
the communion of the people, which is unlike 
other anthems, and more nearly resembles a Mu- 
drftshft, consisting of an antiphon and verses (for 
that sung on Ascension Day sec F. E. Brightman, 
Liturgies Eastern and Western / Oxford, 1896, i. 
298 ; for that sung on the Epiphany see RA, 388). 

While 'Anthems’ are most highly developed in 
the East Syrian books, somewhat similar com- 
positions are found in Greek (see LEW , 354, where 
three parts of a prayer are * f arsed ’ with the 
clauses of the ‘ Gloria Patri * ; the prayer, how- 
ever, is not metrical). Much nearer to the East 
Syrian anthem is the West Syrian sedro (E. Syr. 
sidrd, lit. ‘order’), though ft is not so highly 
developed (for specimens see LEW , 71, 74, 80, 
108). The sedro begins with a prumion, or anti- 
phon ( irpoolfjuoy ), and this is followed by stanzas. 
The psalm* clauses, however, have in some cases 
dropped out; the lx»t example is that on p. 108, 
whicn rotains not only the clauses of the 1 Gloria/ 
but also Vs 3G 8b . Payne Smith [Then. Si/r. ii. 2534) 
says that a sedro is so called because it is arranged 
in order, and often is acrostic, or rhymes. 

The authorship of the Anthems is seldom men- 
tioned in the East Syrian service-books, but the 
Martyrs’ Anthems are said in some MSS of the 
Qdkdm-u-wdthar (lit. ‘Before and After’)— the 
book of the daily offices Jess the ‘propers’ of the 
season, etc., named after the two choirs who sing 
the services— to have all been composed by Mar 
M&nUha (Marutlms), metropolitan of Miparqat 
(Mainheracti), a city on the Tigris between Mosul 
and Baghdad, otherwise known as Takrit (Tagrit) 
or Martyropolis. Marutha became metropolitan 
A.D. 640, or, as some say, A.D. 024; for his life, 
by his successor, Mftr Dinkhft, see Patrologia 
Orir.ntalis, iii. 1 (ed. F. Nan, Paris, 1912), G. T. 
Stokes, in DOB iii. 859, appears to confuse him 
with one or two earlier namesakes. The Sunday 
Martyrs’ Anthems differ in style from the week- 
day ones, and seem tube, of a later date (ESDO, 
173). A few names of authors aro given in the 
service-books to particular parts of other Anthems, 
especially to certain long and elaborate groups of 
stanzas added, in some cases, at the end. In the 
MSS translated in ESDO and RA these are: 
KhakTni of Bfith Qashii (lit. ‘houso of tlio pres- 
byter’), Shimsha Saidnaya, Audlshii the biblio- 
grapher (13th cent! ; see above), Shim (in, metro- 
politan of Ainidh (Diarbckr), Abraham of Slukh 
(Seleucia on the Tigris), and Gabriel. The Anthem 
of the last-named is dated in the MSS ‘ 1910 of the 
Greeks/ i.e. A.D. 1599 (ESDO, 231). It would seem 
that, when an author’s name is given to an Anthem, 
the composition is comparatively late. Some of 
the Anthems in RA are said in the MSS to have 
been derived from the Wardd (above, §3), and the 
Gaza (lit. ‘treasury’), a large volume containing 
propers for Festivals of our Lord, etc. 

(a) The Turgama (lit. ‘ interpretation ’) is an 
expository hymn sung in the Liturgy. An in- 
variable tUrgdmd is sung before the Epistle 
(‘Apostle/ i.e. St. Paul), and a variable one before 
the Gospel (LEW, 257, 259). 

(e) The Canon (Syr. qdnund- xavuv) is a hymn, 
metrical or non -metrical, consisting of verses 
* f arsed ’ with a psalm or other composition (for 
other meanings of this word see ESDO , 292) ; it is 
another great feature of tho East Syrian services. 
A conspicuous example is tho Canon * Terrible art 
1 Hereafter cited as LEW. 


thou/ sung on Feasts of our Lord (LEW, 297), 
which runs thus : 

‘Terrible art thou, O flod most- hi^h, out of thine holy placr*, 
world without end. Blessed he the jjlory of the Lord from Uis 
place,’ 

and is sung between several clauses proper to the 
particular festival. A very elaborate Canon occurs 
in the Third Mfltwfi ( Mautbhd , a series of anthems 
sung sitting, Gr. KAdtapa) at the Night Service on 
Epiphany (RA , 365). The stanzas farse the clauses 
of TJt 32^ n> * w , and aro remarkable as including four 
unique verses in an old Persian dialect, in metre 
of lines of 8 syllables. T). S. Margoliouth judges 
them to belong to a dialect of Christians in Persia 
before tho Muhammadan Conquest ( JRAS , Oct. 
1903, and RA t 367 n.). Another instance of a 
Canon is the Ldkhn mdrd( lit. ' Thee, Lord ’), named 
from its first words, and sung at almost all the 
services : 

' Thee, Lord of all, we confess : thee, Jesus Christ, we glorify : 
for thou art the Quickenor of our bodies, ami thou art tho 
Saviour of our souls.’ 

This is used as a farsing of a psalm-clause with 
‘ Gloria Patri ’ (seo ESDO, 3, 104, etc. ; LE W, 249). 
Yet another instance is tho ‘Holy God, Holy 
Mighty, Holy Immortal, have mercy upon us/ 
which is farsed with the ‘Gloria Patri’ (ESDO, 
10; LEW, 200). These two compositions, how- 
ever, are not called ‘Canons’ in tho service- ImioIcr. 
It maybe added that * farsing ’ is a favourite prac- 
tice of the East Syrians; the psalms, mid even 
the Lord’s Prayer, are farsed (for the last see 
LEW, 252; ESDO, If.). 

Litkkaturr. — Ah Mm* tmbjiwt is ho little known, it nm.v hu 
desirable) to name certain Bunt Syrian Bcrvlce-l looks where 
specimens of the hymns described above may bn found. The 
following two service-hooks, published in Syriac by the Arch- 
bishop of Canterbury’s Mission in London and at Urmi ill 
Persia, may he mentioned out of several niiiiilur works : 'fakhit t 
(lit ‘Order,’ Taftf). the Missal (1890); IJdhuin-u-u'uthnr, the 
book of daily ottices (189*/), for which see above, 4 («»). These 
contain the services as used by the Nustoriatis. The services 
as modified for the ‘Uniat Chuldwans ’ may he seen in the 
Rreviarium C/iaftiaicum , Paris, 1886. For Enir. fr. of the 
services seo A. J. Maclean, Raul Syrian Daily O flirts, 
linden, 1894; F. C. Conybeare and A. J. Maclean, Jlituale 
Armenoruin and the East Syrian Epiphany RUei n, Oxford, 
1905 ; F. E. Brightman, Liturgies Eastern amt Western, i. 
do. 1890 (contains one Liturgy, with the 'propers’ for tho 
Ascpmdon); Liturgy of Adai and Mari, London, IKO.'l (con- 
tains three Liturgies and the baptismal service). 

Besides the works mentioned in the course «>f the art., 
reference iuay be made to Gabriel Cardakld, Liber Thesauri 
de Arte I'oetiea Syrorvrn, Home, 187b (an anthology of poems 
of different, dates) ; G. Blckell, S. Ephraerni Syri Carmina 
Nw'hena , Leipzig, I 8 fl»i ; J. Julian, Dictionary of Hynnwlogy?, 
London, 1907, art. ‘Syrian llymnody.' A few Syriac hymns 
have been rendered in English verst by R. M. Moorsom 
Renderings of Church Hymns , London, 1901, and by others. 

A. J. Maclean. 

HYMNS (Ethiopio Christian).- Hymns enter 
largely into the services of the Abyssinian Church, 
end in catalogues of Ethiopia the names of 

certain hyinn -books are usually found, viz. tho 
Dcgioa , the Egzinhher nages (‘The Lord is king’), 
the Me' rdf (‘Chapter’), and the Mmvds/nVt. (‘He- 
spouses’). Like other hymns, they are dedicated 
to particular persons, and intended for special 
occasions; a complete hymn-book is one which 
contains hymns for every solemnity in the year. 
A specimen of a Response or Antiphon is given 
by A. Dillinann in Ins Chrcslomalhia JEthiupica 
(Leipzig, 1806, § 16); it con.sisls mainly of Scrip- 
ture texts, chanted by the minister, ami partly 
repeated by the choir ; their response is called 
Melt an. Although it hears the title Wdzem 
(‘Hymn’), which resembles the Arabic warn 
(‘metre’), it bears no trace of rhythm or rhyme. 
Other hymns exhibit rhyme similar to that used 
in Arabic versification; i.e. a series of linos all 
terminate in the same consonant nr consonant and 
vowel : but, whereas in Arabic this rhyme per- 
vades the poem, in Ethiopia it pervades the strophe, 
which is ordinarily of five lines (see examples in 
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fi. A. W. Badge, Miracles of the Virgin Mary , 
London,, 1900) ; sometimes, however, it is only of 
three. The lines of a strophe do not appear to 
correspond exactly in other respects, and at times 
vary considerably in length and sequence of syl* 
tables. The chanting is of three stylos: (leez [ or 
Zcmd), Ezcl t and Ardrdi, said to l»o suited re- 
spectively to holy days, fasts, and foasts ; of these 
names the second appears to be identical with the 
Arabic Ghazal t 4 love songs,’ bub the others are 
obscure. The Degwa is supposed to be the com- 
position of one Yftrfid of the 8th cent.; but this 
ascription is probably valueless. The matter con- 
tained in these hymns does not differ from the con- 
tents of analogous compositions in other branches 
of Christianity. 

biT*RiTCBS.~Cota]oiruc* of Ethiopia MSS, especially A. 
DiUraann, Cat. codA. MSS adhiup. Bibliotheca Bodlciana, 
Oxford, 1848; W. Wright, Cat. of Ihe Ethiop. MSS in the 
ItrU Afut London, 1877 ; H. Zotenberg, Cat. dee MSS 
orient, de la bibhnthique nat. iii., Paris, 1877. 

Maroolioijtii. 

HYMNS (Latin Christian).— I. Early Cuius - 
riAN IlYMNS.— The language of the Western 
liturgies was originally Greek, not Latin, and the 
numerous Greek expressions in the present Koman 
liturgy remind us of this original dependence. 
Greek, moreover, was tho written language of tho 
earlj Fathers and ecclesiastical writers till Ter- 
tulliau, so that it is not surprising to iind that no 
original and independent Latin hymns were com- 
posed lieforo the 4th cent, after Christ. 

Isidore of Seville designates Hilary of Poitiers 
as the first hymn-composer of the Latin-speaking' 
West, 1 and, according to Jerome, 3 he composed a 
whole book of hymns, but had apparently no de- 
cisive success. 8 The reason of his failure was that 
he made no attempt to condescend to tho unculti- 
vated Gallic populace, but tried to raise them to 
his own level. 

Regarding the hymns of Hilary there was no 
certain information until quite recently. Tho 
Liber hymnorum of which Jerome spoke was lost, 
and the other compositions which circulated under 
his name in anthologies and literary historios either 
could not bo proved authentic or were associated 
with his name only through an error which has 
fouud its way from Daniel's Thesaurus hymnologieus 
into cou u tl oss works. 4 In 1884, G. V. Gamurrini 
discovered fragments of the missing Liber hymn- 
orum in tho public library of Arezzo, and pub- 
lished them in 1887 in tho lsiblioteca delV academia 
storicog lurid ica, vol. iv., under the title, *S. llilarii 
'Fractal um de Mystoriis et Hymni et S. Silvia: 
Aqnitano) Porigrinatio ad loea sancta.' Unfor- 
tunately, tho hymn-book is in a mutilated condi- 
tion ; it contains only three hymns, which are all 
incomplete, two being defective at tho beginning, 
aud one at tho end ; two of them are acrostics, 
or alphabet-hymns. In spite of this mutilation, 
tho hymns are of priceless value to us, for they 
help us to estimato the oldest Latin hymns, anil 
the poetical attempts of tho great Gallic Church 
Father. Their contents— cstiecially those of the 
first hymn, which deals with the doctrine of the 
Trinity and the consubstantiality of the Son— are 
not very clear, and have no popular character- 
istic. They are metrical in form, but show no 
artistic taste ; and great liberties have been taken 
with tho metre. 8 

Although Hilary was tho first Western writer to 
compose hymns in Latin, Ambrose may be rightly 
called the Father of Latin hymn-composition, and, 
indirectly, of all Church liymuody and popular 


1 de Keel. of. I. 4. 

* Com. in Gill, ii, pref. 


* De Vir. Ulmt. 100. 


4 Of. Analecta hymnica, xxvii. 118971 49 f. 

8 For other questions connected with Hilary's hymns i 
detailed account in Anal. hymn. 1. [1907] 8 f. 
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song. 1 There is far more evidence of the activity 
of Ambrose as & hymn-writer than in the case of 
Hilary. Many testimonies from Christian anti- 
quity, among which his own takes the first rank, 
assure uh of his poetical activity as well as of his 
striking success.* Augustine, his younger contem- 
porary, has preserved quotations from the hymns 
of Ambrose ; we havo his good authority for four 
of them, viz. ‘Afiteme rerum conditor,’ *Dens, 
creator omnium, 1 ‘Jam Burgit hora tertia,' and 
‘ lntende qui regis Israel.’ If, by means of these 
four hymns, which are undoubtedly genuine, we 
examine the characteristics of Ambrose’s style of 
thought and poetical expression in language and 
metre, we may lie able to prove his authorship of a 
series of other hymns in the collection of the Church 
of Milan. 8 

Tho first fact that strikes us in connexion with 
the success of Ambrose is that his iniluence as a 
hymn-writer was as strong as it was lasting. Both 
Augustine and Ambrose himself describe the in- 
spiriting and even fascinating effect which these 
hymns exercised when they first appeared. They 
were songs for the people and the congregation in 
the fullest sense of the term, being thoroughly 
popular in contents, form, and melody. Of course, 
the population of an imperial seat of residence like 
Milan stood ut a higher level of culture than the 
people of a Gallic provincial town like the Poitiers 
of Hilary, and those who could follow the sermons 
of Ambrose with intelligence and affection would 
also appreciate his hymns, and sing them with 
enthusiasm. 

Tho hymns of Ambrose spread rapidly over tho 
West, and became popular everywhere. The 
ancient Latin hymns were also folk-songs, and 
they continued to he so as long as Latin remained 
a living tongue. When it became a dead langnago 
of liturgy, the sphere of iniluence of these hyiuus 
naturally became narrowed ; instead of being tho 
property of a whole people, they became, as poetry 
of the Church and cloister, the possession of a 
privileged class. But, later on, a popular form of 
poetry was evolved from this poetry, which con- 
tinued to exist, and even flourisii luxuriantly, in a 
dead language— an evolution which took place not 
in one, hut in many languages ; and thus wo have 
the surprising phenomenon of a popular form of 
composition passing through an artistic stage to 
return again to the popular level. In this sense, 
also, Ambrose is tho father of our popular ecclesi- 
astical hymns ; even to-day somo of his poems and 
melodies are sung by the people. It is impossible 
now to discover the stages through which the 
popular hymn of Ambrose passed in its develop- 
ment into the clerical and monastic hymn of tho 
Middle Ages, or the time when the transformation 
was completed. The want of liturgical records, 
and especially of MS hymns, rednees us almost 
entirely to the expedient of combining fragments 
—an untrustworthy method when the data are so 
scanty and uncertain. With the exception of a 
few MSS, such as Vaticanus Reg. 11 and tlio Anti- 
phonary of Bangor (ed. V. E. Warren, London, 
1893-95), which, however, belong to quite a differ- 
ent environment and a different kina of composL 
lion, we have hardly any hymn -collections before 
the 10th century. In all of them the transforma- 

) See O. M. Prevea, Aurelius Ambrosius, *der Voter dee 
Kirctiengcsanges,' Freiburg iiu Br., 1893, 

;a, the aim of Drevea’a Aurelius Ambrosius. Following 
the example of L. Biraghl (/nni sineeri e earmi di S. Ambrogio. 
Milan, 1802), he proves fourteen hyinna to be undoubtedly 
authentic, and four other* to be probably oompoaed by Ambrose 
(see dtir. A mb., pp. 127-140, and Anal. hymn. 1. 11-21), Drevea 
la a so the first to attempt to ascertain by the same critical 
method the melodies which we are justified in regarding aa 
originating from Ambrose (Aur. Amb. p. 129 ff.). Hi» state- 
ments on both points have not been oontradicfced or disproved. 
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tion is complete; and they also show another 
change — the hymn governed by quantity and 
metre has evolved one governed by rules of accent. 
The single certain fact in this long period >ve de- 
rive from the monastic rules of Benedict, and of 
Aurelian and Ciesarius of Arles, which show us a 
small number of hymns as existent in the Oth cent. , 
and the Latin hymn almost completely transformed 
into the monastic hymn. 1 

Contemporary with Ambrose, although his 
hymns appeared later, Prudentius 3 introduced a 
new kina of religious poetry; the non-liturgioal 
hymn appeared and developed alongside of the 
liturgical ; to the poetry expressing official and 
public congregational devotion was added the 
poetry of personal and domestic edification. 

Besides his greater works (he wrote in all over 
ten thousand verses), which are mostly didactic 
and polemic, Aurelius Prudentius Clemens com- 
posed two works of mixed lyric and epic content, 
the Oathemerinon and Peristcphanon , which have 
given his name a loading place in the history of 
nymnology. The first is a collection of hymns for 
the different hours of prayer in the day and the 
festivals of the year ; the second consists of a series 
of poetical narratives celebrating tho sufferings, 
conflicts, and victories of various martyrs, especi- 
ally those belonging to Spain. Those compositions 
belong to epic rather than to hyinnic verse, hut 
some of them were adopted into popular use as 
hymns. 

Prudentius presents a striking contrast to his 
immediate predecessor Ambrose, writing as he did 
from an entirely different point of view, and only 
for private reading. Among the early Christian 
hymn- writers, Ambrose may be called tho Classic 
and Prudentius the Romantic. While Ambrose 
everywhere betrays the genuine Roman charac- 
ter, with its sustained dignity and strenuous self- 
control, in tho poems of the hot-blooded Spaniard 
there is a sparkle and glow, a thrill and enthusiasm 
unknown to the ancient Roman poets. The con- 
trast between the liturgist and the poet is also 
obvious in the external form chosen by the two 
writers. While the hymns of Ambrose invariably 
consist of eight stanzas— a number which remained 
the rule till far into the Middle Ages — those of 
Prudentius are much longer. All the hymns of 
Ambrose are composed in the iambic dimeter — a 
metre whose simplicity was specially adapted to 
meet the requirements of congregational singing, 
and in widen the majority of Latin hymns have 
been composed down to the present day ; on the 
other hand, Prudentius takes pleasure m imitat- 
ing and, if possible, surpassing, the rich variety of 
metres in Horace ; so that, even in poetical form, 
self-limitation marks tho one, and self -expansion 
the other, of tho two protagonists of ancient 
Christian poetry. 

As regards the iniluenco of both writers on the 
hymn-coin position which they originated, we may 
say that Ambrose has exercised a more powerful 
influence on the form, and Prudentius on the 
subject-matter, of sacred poetry, and that in later 
hymnody the one acted more as a restraint, and 
the other as a stimulus ; the influence of Ambrose 
lias been tho more permanent, and that of Pru- 
dentius the more extensive, as ho did not confine 
liiinself within the narrow limits of liturgical hymn- 
composition. Further, tho influence of Prudentius 
on posterity was as great as that of a conspicuous 
poet has ever been, because, like the poets of clas- 
sical antiquity generally, he became the common 
property of all nations who shared the intellectual 
wealth bequeathed by ancient Rome. 

1 Of. 0. Blume, Der Vunus Sanoti Benedict, i Ifureini, Leipzig, 

lOtto 

1 a PL lix.-lx, 

VOL. VII,— 2 


In comparison with those two masters of ancient 
Christian hyuinody, the oilier Christian h> mil- 
writers belonging to this period fall into the back- 
ground. Wo possess numorous inscriptional poems 
of Pope Damasus (t 384), which are distinguished 
by elegance of expression and artistic polish. 1 The 
hymns attributed to him, how ever (one in praise of 
Agatha, and a hymn commemorating St. Andrew', 
which has long been in liturgical use), apparently 
do not belong to him ; the former is urob&bly of 
Mozarabic, and the latter of Gallo- Frankish, origin. 
Augustine (f 430) also touches the province of 
hyinnology in so far as he composod a ‘rhythm’ 
against the sect of tho Donating, each strophe 
beginning in alphabetical order from a to v. lie 
himself calls it ‘ Psalmus contra partem Donati: 
liber unus.’ 3 It was intended for popular singing, 
in order to make the common people better ac- 
quainted with the distinctive teaching of the tw o 
parties, and had a refrain ( hypvpmlnui ). Although 
the form is lyrical, the contents are so pronouncedly 
didactic that the poem can hardly be counted among 
sacred lyrics ; but it is of tho highest importance 
for the history of rhythmic Latin poetry because 
of its indisputable authenticity. PontiuaMeropius 
Anicius Paulinus, bishop of Nolu in Campania 
(t 431), composed a whole ‘ book of hymns.’* 
Either this refers to the Carmina Natal it ia oil St. 
Folix or the hook has been lost. Among the ex- 
tant poems of Paulinus, all that can ho called 
hymns are the ‘Prayer’ (Harm, iv.) and three 
paraphrases of Ps 7-9. 4 Cselius Sedulius, who 
nourished about the middle of the 5th cent.., has 
left two poems besides his great ‘ Carmen Pasehftlc.’ 
These ho himself intended to be hymns, although 
the first is really a combination of didactic and 
lyrical j toe try ; and the second, tho famous ‘A 
solis ortus cardine,’ is a poem in iambic dimeters, 
the initial letters of whose strophes form an acros- 
tic. This hymn was used m the Mozarahio 
liturgy, where it was divided into six sections for 
the Festivals of the Annunciation, of the Virgin 
Mary, the Birth of Christ, the Epiphany, inno- 
cents’ Day, the Feast of Lazarus, and Maundy 
Thursday; it is also used in tho Roman liturgy, 
but in a condensed form. Somo verses from the 
‘Carmen Pauc.hale’ have a place in the Roman 
missal, in the Introit of the votive Mass of the 
Virgin. 1 Pope Gelasius (1 4%) also composed 
hymns in the manner of Ambrose.® Unfortun- 
ately his hymnary is lost, and w e cannot authen- 
ticate any single hymn as his literary property. 

li. MKHOVINQIAN 11 Y MSS. — Between early 
Christian and medueval hymn-composition there 
are two transitional periods — the time of tho 
Merovingians, which snows a further develop- 
ment from metre to rhythm, and the Carlovingian 
period, which is a time of artistic renaissance, and 
which also inaugurates a completely new epoch. 
Ennodius, bishop of Pavia (f521), like Gelasius, 
belongs in time to the Merovingian period, all hough 
in his whole character and tone of thought he is a 
product of the former early Christian ago. We 
possess a complete hymmuy written by him con- 
taining twelve hymns, most of which have sur- 
vived only in a single Brussels MS. 7 Emiodius 
was obviously roused to poetical activity by the 
example of Ambrose, ami at any rate wrote his 
hymns as archdeacon of Milan for the use of the 
Cmurch there. His hymns, with the exception of 
the eighth, are in tho same measure as those of 
Ambrose. Ho always divides them into eight 

l PL xili. :i7f. ff. ; ed. M. Him, Antlw/o-j. Lut. sup^nu ntu, 
[Leipzig, 1805 J. 

xltetract. i. 20. - lii-nmuliiH, ;ln >i>l. is. 

* Anal . hymn. 1. 47 IT. ; PL lxi. 431* t.. -no 4(.?. 

* lb. 1. 61 iff. Til* noeuiH of Sedulius ure to be found mobt 
conveniently ill PL xix. 64U IT. 

* CiennadiuH, 04. 7 PL lxiil. 320- 334. 
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stanzas, and chooses only subjects that had nut 
already been treated in verso by Ambrose. The 
Church of Milan, however, did not respond to his 
desire ; his hymns were not adopted in her liturgy, 
and only three of them can be traced in other 
liturgies. Ennodius is one of the poets on whom, 
an a rule, literary historians pour out the vials of 
their wrath. His hymns hardly deserve the cen- 
sure generally heaped on them ; in spite of being 
modelled on those of Ambrose, they are not entirely 
dovoid of originality, and, notwithstanding their 
obscurity of style, they do not lack a certain in- 
spiration. 1 We must mention here Pope Gregory 
tne Great (t 604) —not as a hymn-writer, but ns a 
supposed hymn-writer. Just ns all the reforming 
energy of this Pope with regard to the Liturgy 
lies in obscurity, so nothing is known about his 
poetical activity. All that we read about hymns 
which he is said to have composed is either t he 
product of private supposition (such as that of 
Mono) or derived from Jodocus Clichtoveus, w ho, 
in his Elacidatorium ecelcsiasticum (Easel, 1517), 
was the first to assign a few hymns to Gregory, 
without any reason. During the whole mediieval 
period, down to the lime of Gregory himself, almost 
absolute silence prevails oil the subject. 2 * 

The greatest and most conspicuous iiguro of 
this period is Venuutius llonomis Clemen tian us 
Fortunatus, who was made bishop of Poitiers in 
500. Jlis poetry, with the exception of the four 
books of his Life of St. Martin , is ‘occasional 
poetry’ in the strictest Hense of the term. Ac- 
cording to Paulus Diaconus, 8 he also composed 
immcioiiH hymns for the various Church festivals, 
but those have not been handed down. In his 
eleven books of ‘ miscellaneous poems* 4 * * there are 
three hymns on the Holy Cross and an ‘occasional 
poem* on Easter, whicli, in an abbreviated form, 
was used as a processional hymn. Bosidcs these 
1 hero are other three hymns ascribed to Kortunat us : 
the baptismal hymn, ‘Tibi laus, perennis a uc tor ’ 
(called ‘Versus Eortmiati presbyteri* in an 8th 
cent, oflice-book from Poitiors preserved in the 
‘I>il>liothfr|uc do l’Arsenal * in Paris), the Christ- 
mas hymn ‘ Agnoscat onmo sjcculmn,* and the 
beautiful hymn in praise of Mary, ‘Quern terra, 
poiilus, jctliera.’ 0 in spile of neglect of artistic 
form, the hymns of Fortunatus belong to the ac- 
knowledged pearls of Christian literat ure. Hymns 
like the ‘ Pange lingua* and the ‘Vexilla regia’ 
have never been surpassed, and w r ill remain im- 
mortal. Thoy had a great influence on both text 
and music of later hymns. 8 

Among tho contemporaries of Fortunatus W’e 
may mention Eugenius of Toledo (t 658), who 
la-stowed special care on Clmreh-liymnody, and 
revised the Church office- took* ; but, as no occlesi- 
n.st ieul hymns have come down under his name, we 
cannot ascertain his probable share in the hymn- 
composition of the Mozarabic liturgists. 7 After 
VeuantiiiH Fortunatus the most conspicuous poet 
of the period is the Venerable Bede (t 735). In 
the last chapter of his Ecclesiastical History of 
England, in which lie inserted a synopsis o( his 
original works, he says that he had also composed 
4 a book of hymns in various vorse-ineasures and 
rhythms.’ We have to lament the loss of this 
book ns a whole ; but eleven hymns have been 

1 Anal. hymn. 1. 01 ff. 

8 Cf. Dre\ea, ‘ilalnm wlr Gregor den 0 roast* n als Hymnen- 
dichtcr atiziHehen?’ Tubinger Qnarlalachrift, 1907, pp. 548 r»02. 
l\ Illume, in an art. in tliu Stimmen aua Maria- Loach (lxxiv. 
[Freiburg ini It, 190SJ 20911.), lias ventured to reclaim Gregory 
lor sacred hynmody, but he seems scarcely satiaflod with his 
own arguments. 

9 (tc (itst. Lmigobard. ii. 13. 

4 FI* lx.ww hi. 03 ft. 

b Vt. Droves, 77 ymnohujiachf Stud if n ~n Vtnantiua For lu- 

ll ulna tout llubunus Nauru*, Munich, 19(>s, pn. 1-51. 

8 Anal hymn. 1. 79 ff. ? lb. 1. 89 ff. 


handed down to us under Lode's name by Georgius 
Cassander in Jiis Jlymni Ecclesiastici (Cologne, 
1556), regarding tho genuineness of which there 
has been much controversy. 1 Besides these hymns 
wo have an abecedary hymn on St. Kdilthriaa in 
the Ecclesiastical History (iv. 20), and two Psalm- 
paraphrases preserved in various MSS. Bede’s 
hymns are of unmistakable sobriety, corresponding 
with the whole character of their author. They 
did not circulate widely, however, and exercised 
no lasting influence on later Latin hymn-writing ; 
only a few of them occur in liturgical MSS. The 
hymn on St. Edilthrida was imitated in a largo 
scries of Anglo-Saxon and Irish hymns, c.g. 
those of Wulatan of Winchester (ef., further, 
below, p. 20 b ). a 

Wo may mention here a double scries of hymns, 
which began in the Merovingian period, ana have 
a decidedly national character, which is strikingly 
evident in the national form of writing : the 
ancient Irish and the Gothic or Mozarabic hymn 
collections. The ancient Irish Latin hymns are 
discussed in art. IIymns (Irish Christian). More 
important than these, however, are the hymns col- 
lected in tho Mozarabic Liturgy. This Liturgy, 
which differs very little from the Roman, was first 
entitled * Old Spanish,’ then, with the dominion of 
the Goths, ‘Gothic,* and, finally, after the con- 
quest of Spain by the A rubs ( a.d. 71 1 ) * Mozarabic,* 
i.c. the Liturgy of Christians living among Arabs. 
Isidore of Seville seems to have done for this 
Liturgy what Gregory the Great did for the 
Roman, but the facts of the case are equally un- 
certain. The hymns, numbering about 200, which 
can still be collected out of old Mozarabic brevi- 
aries, are by no means the product of one period ; 
on tho contrary, there are some in the classical 
metre of tho early Christian period, some which 
show the gradual transition from metrical to 
rhythmic composition, and some displaying all 
the linguistic barbarism of the loth century. The 
Mozarabic Liturgy is much richer in hymns than 
the Roman. It lias a whole series of hymns for 
special occasions, such as the consecration of a 
bishop, a bishop’s birthday, a coronation, a king’s 
birthday, marriages, etc. 

With the disuse of the Mozarabic Liturgy this 
mass of lyrical poetry became obsolete, and found 
its way from tne Cliurch into tho libraries and 
archives. 8 

III. Tuk Ca MOVING! an ItENA issa ncjs. —The 
empire of the Carlovingiuns, with its Cmsaropap- 
ism often resembling that of Byzantium, marks 
a new epoch for Latin hymnology. During this 
period two tendencies appear which aftenvards 
run parallel through the whole of the Middle 
Ages, viz. the artistic reproduction of the old and 
the obsolete, and the preparation of the new and 
original. Charlemagne was not only a warrior 
but a patron of art, and under his rule artistic 
Latin j»oetry received a new impetus which has 
been called the 4 Carlovingian Itenaissanco.* The 
central focus of these efforts w T as the ‘ palace- 
school ’ of Charlemagne, with which tho most 
famous learned men of the time were connected. 
It must be admitted that, considering their num- 
bers and their poetical activity, the authors be- 
longing to the learned circle of the palace and its 
‘school’ composed few' hymns— no doubt because 
the introduction of the Roman Liturgy into the 
whole empire of the Franks checked tne impulse 
towards hymn -composition. Still, the majority of 
them made small contributions towards the treasury 
of Church hyiuuody. 

The most important was Paul the Deacon (t 799), 

1 See Anal. hymn. 1. 99 ff. 2 Jb. 

9 See i7>. xxvii. for CienfucgoB's attempt to resuscitate it. Tho 
Liturgy is found most conveniently in VL lxxxvi. 
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who from 782 to 786 stayed at the Court of Charle- 
magne. Besides a hymn on the miracle- worker, 
Benedict of Nursia, in his History of the Lombards 
(i. 26), we have the immortal poem on John the 
Baptist. 1 Paulinus II., patriarch of Aquileia 
(t 802), was a more productive composer. His 
best known and most popular hymn was that on 
the Apostles Peter and Paul, beginning 1 Felix per 
omnos festuni inutidi cardincs.’ 3 Alcuin (+ 804), a 
centra) figure in this jjroup and one of the most 

f >rolifio hymn-writers, is represented by only two 
lynms — one on Vedastus and an evening hymn. 8 
Legend says that Theodulf, bishop of Orleans 
(+821), from his prison- window greeted the Palm 
Sunday procession in Angers, in which King Louis 
tho Pious took part, with the improvised hymn 
‘Gloria, laus, et honor,’ fragments of which are 
still in use in the Homan Liturgy. The only 
other extant hymns of Theodulph are those for 
‘The Salutation of the King,’ In Adrrntu MegisA 
In this circle of poets we may also include Florus, 
the deacon of tho Lyons Church, and Sedulius 
Scottus (+ c. 874), the scholar of Lii?ge. Wo havo 
some hymns by Fiorus (fl. middle of 0th cent.) com- 
posed in elegiac verse, and some free translations 
of psalms in heroic metre (one Psalm-paraphrase is 
written in iambic dimeter). 6 The poems of Sedulius 
Scottus belonging to the rank of hyruns are very 
few. 0 

Besides this group of poets of the early Carlo- 
vingian period, there is another in the later period 
— the ‘Singers’ school’ of St. Call. 7 The two 
groups are connected by Rabanus Maurus, who 
was a pupil of Alcuin, and Wolafrid Strabo, who 
came from St. Gall to Itabamis at Fulda, and later 
on became abbot of Keichonau. Walafrid, the 
younger of the two, is the better and more artistic 
poet, Itabamis tbe more productive and influen- 
tial. The poems of Rabanus (+ 850), especially his 
hymns, are known chielly from the ed. of C. Brower 
(Mainz, 1617), who took them from a MS which 
probably belonged to tho Fulda monastery. A 
small portion of this MS is preserved in the 
monastic library at Einsiedeln. 8 In his hymns 
It alum us is more original and inspired than in 
his other works. The immortal ‘ Veni Creator 
Spiritus * is assigned to him by a Breslau M S now in 
London. 9 Walafrid, nicknamed Strain) or Strabus 
(* the cross-eyed ’), abbot of ltcichenau (+ 849), seems 
to have composed a ‘Book of Hymns’ (sacrorum 
hgmnornm librum unurn [J, Pitseus]), but it has 
been lost. Only a few hymns of Walafrid are 
known — a Christmas hymn, a hymn on Callus, 
well known in Germany in the Middle Ages, 
hymns on Mainmes, Jauuarius, Sergius, and Bac- 
chus, and poems to welcome the Emperor. 10 An- 
other pupil of llabanus— the monk Gottschalk of 
Orbais (+ 869)— composed hymns, or, rather, spiri- 
tual songs. Two of them are specially interesting 
because of their original rhythms. 11 

The ‘School of St. Gall,’ to which wo now pass, 
produced two classes of writers — the first class 
oeing an offshoot of the Carlovingian Renaissance, 

1 From the opening words oi this hymn, ‘Ut quo&nt laxis 
resonare flbris',' Guido of Arezzo borrowed tho tonic. 4 l?t, re, tui ’ 
notation. For the hjiims son PL xov. 472-474, 1597 f.; of. also 
K. Diiimnlcr, 4 Zu den (Icriiohtcn <los Panins Din-onus, ' in 
Neuet Arehiv der Gr.seUhcho.ft fur alio re deni ( Jcuchichls - 
kunde, xvii. [1891] 397-401, and Ana/, hymn . 1. 117 ff. 

2 Anal. hymn. 1. 120 ff.; PL xoix. 479-504. 

3/6. 1. 152 ft ; PL a i. <581 f., 726f. 

4/6.1. 160 If. 

6 lb. 1. 2101/.; PL Ixi. 1083-1087. 

«/&. 1. 229 ff.; PL eiii. 293 ff. 

7 A. Schubriger, Die Sdngersehule St. Gallrm, Kinsicdeln, 
1858. 

3 On the genuineness of the poems assigned to llnhanus by 
Brower, sec Droves, llymnvlogische Studien zu Venantius Furlu • 
natus und llabanus Maurus, pp. 55-130. 

• Anal, hymn . 1. 18011.: (or the hymns see also PL exit. 
HMOff. 

W/6. 1.10711. D/6. 1.219 ff. 


cultivating tho liturgical hymn iu classical metre 
and developing the processional hymn, ami the 
second (especially Notker and Tutilo) introducing 
an entirely new art of sequences and tropes. 

(1) In the former class Ratpert (+ after 884) was 
an active writer, although all that remains of hi* 
liturgical writings is a short litany for Sunday 
processions, composed partly in elegiac, partly in 
heroic, verse, beginning ‘ Araua Spos imindi,’ a com- 
munion hymn ' Landes, Omnipotent*, ferimus tibi, 
dona colentes/a processional hymn for the festival 
of St. Gall, and a song to welcome the l^ueen. 1 
Waldraramus (wrongly entitled ‘ deacon ’ by Ekko- 
hart IV.) composed a processional, ‘Sancte Pater, 
juva nos,’ two hymns to welcome the King, and a 
sequence for the Church-dedication festival.* A 
contemporary and brother-poet of his is the younger 
Hartmann, abbot of St. Gall (t 925), of whose com- 
positions we possess a hymn to bo sung before the 
Gospel (really a precursor of the ‘ConductuH 5 
which came into use later), a hymn and a pio- 
cessional for the festival of the Holy Innocents, 
a metrical litany for Sunday processions, hymns 
to welcome the King, and hymns for the proces- 
sion bearing the remains of St. Magnus. 3 Others 
in this class are Notker Physicus ( I 975), who 
wrote hymns on the Virgin Mary and St. Othnmr, 4 
and Ekkehart the Deacon (+973), the author of 
some sequences. 

(2) Notker the Stammerer (Balbulus; +912) 
stands at the bead of the second class. He in- 
troduced rhythmical sequences into the Church 
liturgy, freed hymn-composition from the trammels 
of early Christian art, and thus inaugurated the 
rhythmical composition of the Middle Ages, which 
afterwards developed so luxuriantly. In Not- 
ker’s time there wtis no proper musical notation. 
Melodies had to be memorized ; and tbe notation 
in use was merely an aid to memory for the singer, 
marking the groups of notes and the general rise 
and fall of the melody, but not tho exact intervals 
between the notes. It was very difficult to re- 
member passages in which a long sequence of notes 
(sometimes occupying several lines and called 
‘mclisms’ and ‘jubilations’) bad to be sung on a 
single syllable of a word, as, e.g., in the Alleluia at 
the end of the Gradual. Notker bad often wondered 
bow this difficulty could be obviated. When tho 
monastery of JumU'ges in Northern France was 
destroyed by the Normans, one of tho monks came 
to St. Gall. In the choir-hooks which lie brought 
with him Notker saw r that there were words fitted 
into the long sequences of notes — a syllable fur 
every note ; and lie determined to attempt some- 
thing similar. Under tho wordless ‘inelisins’ lie 
introduced words of his own composition, so that 
each note was sung to a single syllable ; and lie 
composed two lines of words for each musical 
phrase (clausula), which, if wo may infer earlier 
custom from later, were rendered by choirs of men 
and boys alternately. After Notker bad overcome 
tbe first difficulties with the help of his teachers 
Iso and Murccllus, bo composed sequences for 
nearly all tbe festivals of tbe ecclesiastical year, 
divided them into tivo Itooks, wrote a preface, and 
dedicated them to Bishop Liutward of Vercelli, 
the patron of his monastery. Notker’s collection 
of sequences, which held its ground in Germany 
till the time of the Council of Trent— and come of 
it even later— exists in numerous MSS, in many 
of which, however, there is a mixture of later 
additions, e.g. sequences of Ekkcliuit and olhois. 
In contents, form, and manner of musical phrasing 
Notker’s sequences arc entirely original— a liturgi- 

J Anal. hymn. 1. 237 ff. ; PL lvwui. 39 41, 40. 

3 lb. 1. 244 ff. 

8 !b. 1. *250 ff. ; PL Ixxwii. 29-33, 43 L, 4/. 

4 PL Ixxxvii. 4:.-&0. 
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cal, tactical, and musical innovation — os the 
hymns of Ambrose had been, and their circulation 
and influence find no parallel except in the caso of 
the great Mi lan ewe. As with Ambroses hymns, 
Homo alone showed little appreciation for the 
Teutonic innovation of Notker — a circumstance 
which afterwards, at the Council of Trent, proved 
momentous for sequence-composition, Besides his 
soquonces Notker composed u series of hymns on 
St. Stephen. 1 

Next to Notker the Stammerer, Tutilo (1808) is 
the most influential member of the St. Call school ; 
for lie ranks as the first writer of ‘tropes’ (i.c. 
additions in prose or verso to an already existing 
liturgical text). 

Thebe inaertionM were afterwards nioro frequent in Missals or 
Gradual* than in breviaries or Antiphtmnries. In the former 
we flml them in the ‘ Kyrie,' ' Gloria,* ‘SuucbuB,* 4 Agnus J>oi,’ 
and in the Epistles (E pit re* farcin) as well as in other fixed or 
changing carta of the Mass (Inti oil, Uraduul, Offertory, Com- 
munion); In the latter, an a rule, only in Nome of the UcMjionscs. 

Only a few tropes composed by Tutilo remain, 
and those are mostly in prose, ami therefore inte- 
resting to liturgists, not hynmologists. Ah regards 
hymn-writing Tutilo is important, not on account 
oi what he composed, but lor what he inaugurated 
and suggested : the composition of tropes, intro- 
duced in German territory and cultivated to a 
moderate extent in Germany, spread into France, 
Italy, and England, where it attained u much 
fuller development. 

The ‘ School of Saint Amand’ (Schola El now: n sis) 
also nourished during this period. Milo (+872) 
was one of its most celebrated teachers and a 
prolific poet, but none of his hymns have been 
preserved. The most distinguished, however, 
was Hucbald (1 930), one of t lie first composers 
of harmony. lie discovered the vrgunum , or nrs 
orijanisundi , i.c. the art of accompanying a melody 
in perfect fifths; and his name is also connected 
with tho introduction of the metrical or rhymed 
ollice (Hintoria rht/t/imica), i.c. a daily liturgical 
prayer-olhce, comprising the seven canonical hours, 
lti which the hymns and everything else sung, 
except the Psalms and lessons, arc composed in 
metre, rhythm, and rhyme. Besides hymns on 
St. Theodoric of Bheims and St. Cyrieus of 
Novels, he composed rhymed offices on St. Uie- 
Irudo of March ien nes and others. At any rate, 
the district of St. Outer, St. Amand, and Li?*ge 
may he rightly regarded us the birthplace of this 
kind of composition.* 

IV. Tun Early Mediaeval Period.— \\ hen 
treating of the school of St. Gall as a w hole, we 
have already touched on the early tncdimval period 
(10th and 11th centuries). The 10th cent, takes up 
the task— interrupted and postjioned by the Carlo* 
vingian Konaissaneo— of liberating the Latin hymn 
from ancient metrical laws and of bringing it under 
tho government of rhythm. During the process, 
which is tedious and confusing, the hymns which 
appear are neither metrical nor rhythmical ; they 
have neither accent nor metro— in fact, the com- 
posers scorn simply to have followed tho principle 
of counting syllables. Itliymo appear a in a de- 
sultory man nor in the Carloviugian period, in 
Kubanus ami Gottsehalk, but throughout the 10t-h 
cent, it remains weak ami imperfect. It was not 
till tho 1 1 Mi cent, that both accent and rhyme 
reached tho pitch of perfection which they main- 
tained in the 12th and 13th centuries. At the 
same time the art of writing sequences, begun by 
Notker, continued to be cultivated, although it. 

1 The legend of the origin of the ‘Media vita in mortesumus* 
which attained Much celebrilv, h the invention of a later time. 
Notker ’» hymns arc conveniently edited in PL cxxxi. luuii-iotw, 
Ixxxvii. GK-HS. 

a The rh.v mod offices of the Middle A^c*, as far on the) are 
knmvn, will 1m? found in Anal, hymn. v. (1889], xiii. xvii. 

1 1 him I. xviii. 11894), A.\iv.-\xvi. I1890-97J, xxviii. 11898J, xlv.a 
LWJJ. 


never again attained Notker’s depth of thought 
and mysticism. In the 11th cent, sequences ap- 
peared in France which, re-constructing Notker’s 
prose tropes in jioetie form, and his syllfthle- 
couutcd cadences in rhythms and strophes, intro- 
duced a new type of sequence. They constitute— 
to borrow a figure from architecture — the traiiBi- 
tion-style, in which Romanesque forms are mixed 
with Gothic elements. During this period, as 
throughout the w’hole of the Middle Ages, metre 
holds its ground, but, like rhythm, it is re-modelled 
and re-moulded in tho disguise of the most variable 
and purely ornamental forma. 1 

One of tho most famous hymn -writers of this 
period ia tho Anglo-Saxon Wulstan, precentor of 
St. Swithin in Winchester. We have several 
abecedaries composed by him in elegiac measure 
on local saints of Winchester — Athelwold, Birin, 
and Swithin. They are modelled on Bed o'h hymn 
on Edilthrida, and nave been revised by Ordericus 
Vital is. 8 The monastery of the reformed Bene- 
dictine order at Glugny, which at this time in- 
fluenced not only Franco but all the Christian 
kingdoms of the IVot, is represented in hymn- 
composition by the two most celebrated abbots 
that it possessed— Odo, the best musician of his 
time (f 943), and Odilo (1 1048). Only a few frag- 
ments of their hymns remain. Odo celebrated St. 
Martin of Tours; 8 Odilo panegyrized St, Maiolus, 
abbot of Glugny, ami tho empress St. Adelhcid, 
consort of Otto tho Great. 4 The German poet- 
pope Leo IX., a count of Egisheim (t 1054), is 
closely connected with tho Clugiiy group. Besides 
two hymns lie composed a rhythmical ollice in 
honour of Gregory the Great. 5 

More famous than all these, however, ns theo- 
logian, schoolman, and poet, is Fulbert of Chartres 
(fl028). The comparatively few poems of bin 
which are extant are composed in the most varied 
metres and rhythms. The more widely-circulated 
of his writings were tho eooueuce ‘ Sonent regi 
nato,’ tho Epiphany hymn ‘Nuntium vobis fero 
vie stipends’ in France, and the Easter Song 
‘Chorus no vie Jerusalem’ throughout Christen- 
dom. 6 Other French hymn-waiters of this period 
are Adhemar of Chaban’nes, a monk of AngoulGme 
(+1034), who panegyrizes in hymns the patron of 
his monastery, St. Eparchius ; 7 Eusebius Bruno, 
bishop of Angers (+ 1081), who composed a number 
of rhythmical religious poems, of which one on 
St. Stephen became the common property of the 
modheval Church ; w and Anselm, archbishop of 
Canterbury (+1109), the composer of some pious 
prayers. It is to be regretted that w r e cannot give 
more substantial proof and a more detailed de- 
scription of Anselm’s activity as a hymn-writer. B 
In a MS of the poems of Eusebius Bruno thero is a 
poem of Berengar of Tours (f 1088), ‘Juste Judex 
Jo8U Chris te.’ w 

In Italy, besides pope Loo IX. just mentioned, 
there are two conspicuous poets, who in other 
respects diller as widely as two writers can— Peter 
Damiani (+ 1072) and Alfanus of Salerno (+ 1085). 
One writes in medieval rhythms ; the other might 
be designat cd as a herald of humanism. 

Peter Damiani belongs to tho prolific hymn- 
writers of the Middle Ages. As regards artistic 
form, his poetry can hardly boar comparison with 

1 Cf. the countless varieties of Leonine verse with its elabora- 
tions and artificialities, the 4 versus caudati 1 and 4 bi-caudati,* 
‘crwUeri* and ‘cruciatl, 4 etc. (Anal. hymn. v. 12 ff.). 

2 Anal . hymn, xlvili. 111)05] 0 ff.; soc also 0. Illume, ‘ Wolstan 
von Winchester und Vital v on St. F.vroul, Diehlerdcrarei Lobjte- 
Siintfe ant die heiJ. Athelwold, Jlirin, und Swllhun,’ A’lKAII’ 
cxlvi. |l»oy| j>. iii. 

» VL cxxxiii. 513- 516. 

* A no l. hymn. 1.26 Iff. ,207 ff.; 7’Lcxlli. OtIl-904, 99lf., 1036 ff. 

6 lb. 1. 8UK ff. 

0 lb. I. 280 ff. ; PL cxli. 8SO-36S. 

7 Tb. xlviii. luff. Ub. xlviii. 79. * lb. xlviii. 94 fl. 

10 MoJue, Lat. Uymnen firs Hiltelr t ‘ f er.\ 1. 
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the more polished and elaborated compositions of 
the succeeding age ; but under its bold exterior 
with the feeble assonantal rhymes are hidden a 
genuine poetic? genius, ami a warmth of feeling 
which at times hursts into a volcanic blaze. In 
the ordinary hymn-forms he celobrntos the Virgin 
and the local saints of his native place, Ravenna, 
and depicts the joys of heaven and the terrors of 
the Judgment, Ilia poem on the joys of Paradise, 
beginning * Ad perennis vitae fonteni, ’ has actually 
been honoured by being wrongly assigned to the 
6th cent, or to St. Augustine himself. 1 Alfanus 
of Salerno composed a series of ‘21 liturgical 
hymns, a motrical oflice, and a number of religious 
lyrics. 5 * With one exception all his poems arc in 
classical metre, and are, for his age, remarkably 
pure in expression and form. 

Germany also produced several important hymn- 
writers. Heribert of Eichstatt (t 1042), a count of 
Rothenburg, composed a series of liturgical hymns, 
some of which, e.g. his hymn on the Iloly Cross, 
and a poem on St. Lawrence, found a general 
circulation in Germany. In other hymns lie cele- 
brates the local patron saints of Eichstatt — Willi- 
bald and Walpurgis. 8 Bern of Reichenau (Rcrno 
Augietisis ; + 1048) was a musician as well as a poet, 
and ho certainly wrote moro than the few hymns 
and sentiences known to us as his. Othlo, monk 
of St. Emmeran in Regensburg (t 1072), deserves 
mention as the composer of a series of prayers in 
stiff hexameters and stanzas. 4 There were two 
writers of greater intlucnce than these, however — 
Heriman the Lame (irermannus Contractus) of 
Reichenau (+ 1054), one of the most celebrated men 
of his time, and Gottschalk of Limburg (i 1098), 
the most distinguished composer, after Notker, of 
sequences in Germany. Heriman was a popular 
teacher and a prolific jus well as celebrated writer. 
Besides his chief work, liia Chronicon Avginise (the 
first universal history of the Middlo Ages), he com- 
posed mathematical, astronomical, and musical 
works. Very few of his liturgical writings have 
come down to us under his name. The sequences 
which w'e know to bo his are marked by a mysti- 
cism going far beyond that of Notker, and by the 
trick of inserting Greek words in the Latin text . 
The one most tree from the latter mannerism is 
the most celebrated and widely used of lleriman’s 
sequences, ‘Avc prmclara mails stella, which 
also shows tho writer’s preference for long cadences 
in contrast to the much shorter ones of Notker. 
Besides this we have an oflice in honour of St. A fra 
composed mostly in prose, ami (probably) tho 
beautiful antiphons still used in the services of 
the Church, 4 Alma Redemptoris Mater * and 4 Salve 
Regina.’ 0 Asa composer of sequences, Gottschalk 
of Limburg far surpassed Heriman. With the ex- 
ception of Notker of St. Gall there is no composer 
of sequences during this period when rhymeless 
rhythms were in vogue from whose hand wo have 
a greater number of ‘proses’ than Gottschalk. 
He writes in a very peculiar style. He is especially 
fond of tho figures known as ‘ onumeratio, 4 poly- 
ptoton,’ and 4 annominutio.’ He shares with Hen- 
man the preference for Ion" cadences, and, without 
imitating him, resembles liim very closely in his 
manner of conceiving and presenting a subject. 7 

i Anal. hymn, xlvlll. 29 fT. ; PL exlv. 801-864, 930 ff. 

a Tho list of hla hymns will ho fouml In Anal. hymn. 1. 330, 
tho text, ib. xxil. [1895], on the* pages referred to in 1. 330 ; his 
religious poems of a non-iiturgical character are collected In ib. 
1. 380-338. This ed. corrects the numerous faults of the earlier 
ones, since all the original MSS were freshly collated. For a 
convenient, though less critical, cd. boo PL cxlvii. 1219 ft. 

* Anal. hymn. 1. 290 fT. ; PL mil. 1800-1374. 

4 Ib. 1.320 IT. 

® On the question of the authorship of this sequence see A nnl, 
hymn. 1. 309. 

o Anal. hymn. 1. 308 ff. 

7 Ib. 1. 339 ff. ; llrevefl, ‘ Oodcscalfiis Liutpurgensis,’ in /It/m. 
nolog. Boitr. i. [1397]; PL cxll. 1323-1334. 


Mention must be made of one more contemporary 
composer, Wipo, a Burgundian, Court-chaplain 
to the Emperors Conrad ii. and Henry HI., and, 
according to a marginal note on an Einsiedcln MS, 
author of the famous Easter sequence, still in use, 

4 Victim® paschal i laudos.’ 'Phis sequence is of 
special interest because it is a classical example of 
those transitional sequences in which t he old forms 
initiated by Notker are adorned with rhymes and 
re cast in a rhythmical mould. 

V. The Middle Ages. — We now reach the 
acme of medieval cnlturo, the period of Early ami 
High Gothic, in which poetic composition Keeps 
abreast of tho sciences and arts, and not least in 
tho form of religious Latin poetry. There are 
more writers of reputation ; tho forms of composi- 
tion show a richer variety ; the rhythms arc more 
correct, the language moro tuneful, ami the rhymes 
purer. Good writers of tho 12th and 13th centuries 
obey the rule that tho masculine (iambic) rhyme 
must bo two-syllabled. 

The writers of this period may he arranged into 
several groups. The first group is formed round 
Hildebert of Lavardin and the second round 
Abelard. The whole mass of liturgical composi- 
tion, however, culminates in Adam of St. Victor. 
Another group is dominated by Philippe de Grfcve. 
Finally, there are several less celebrated writers. 

(1) Tho chief members of the first group are 
Marbod, bishop of Rennes (t 1123), Baudri (Balderi- 
cus), abbot of Bourgucil and bishop of Dol (t 1130), 
and Reginald, monk of Saint Augustine’s, Canter- 
bury (til 09). A1 1 these writers have two character- 
istics in common : they cultivate classical and 
metrical poetry, although Marbod and Reginald 
also write Leonine or rhymed hexameters ; and 
in their poems they incline towards worldly or 
religious - epical or didactic poetry. Marbod 
wrote a series of hymns and prayers (the latter 
partly in metro and partly in rhythm). 1 Of 
Baudri’s compositions only a few hymns on St. 
Samson of Did remain. 3 Tho form which ho pre- 
fers is that of the poetic epistle, ami tho collection 
of his letters is of great importance from the. point 
of view of tho historical student. Reginald of 
Canterbury, in the last hook of his chief work, the 
Life of St. Mnlchus , has collected a series of hymns 
addressed to God, to Christ, to the Holy Spirit, 
etc., all of which he puts in the mouth of nis iie.ro. 
These hymns show unmistakably a fooling for 
poetic form and a certain energy of sentiment 
which secure for their author an honourable place 
in the great throng of medieval writers. 8 

Hildebert himself (t 1133), archbishop of Tours, 
belongs to the most careful cultivators of form 
among the medimval poets. Some of his verses 
were actually included by modern philologists in 
tho anthology of Latin classical autliois, and were 
taken for genuine productions of antiquity, till 
Haur6au drew attention to tho mistake. It is 
unfortunate that there are no liturgical composi- 
tions of Hildebert known. But, even if Hildebert 
had given us nothing hut the single Oratio drvnt - 
isfrivut ad Trcs Personas SS. Trinit at is , 4 Alpha et 
ft mag ne Ileus,’ this one poem would give him a 
claim to be reckoned with the greatest hymn- 
writcTa of all ages and tongues. 4 

(2) Of an 4 Abelardian’ group we cannot, strictly 
speaking, say anything from the literary-historical 
point of view, sinco Abelard does not belong to any 
one school or tendency; but, considering the tact 
that the two men who most deeply ami perma- 
nently affected his life— Bernard nl Glairvaux and 
Peter the Venerable wore both engaged in hymn- 


1 Of. Annl. hymn. 1. 388 IT. ; PL clxxi. 1647 ff. 

VJ Ib. x\ iii. 252 f. 8 tb. I. ff 

4 tb. I. 4 UHfT. ; PL alxxi. 1411 1414 ; of. also ». lfaiir^ati, Let 
Miiangtn poStiguot d’IJildebfrt d* Lavardin, Park, 1882. 
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competition, it is perhaps justifiable to bring them 
together in a group. Bernard of Clairvaux (111 53) 
composed only a lew hymns on the saints Victor 
and Malachias, 1 * 3 which are not very remarkable in 
contents or form. All the other works ascribed to 
him in tho medieval period have been proved by 
B. Haur6nu* not to he his. The well-known 
‘Jubilus’ of the Name of Jesus, in which two- 
syllabled masculine rhyme is employed through- 
out, is certainly not his. It is probably not earlier 
than the 13th century. 

A larger mi ml K*r of liturgical hymn sand sequences 
and extra-liturgical rhymed prayers have come 
down to us from the. hand of Peter the Venerable, 
abbot of Clugny(i 115(1). His compositions are more 
numerous and of a higher quality than Abelard’s, 
displaying variety and polish of form. Ilis melodies 
are also preserved. 8 

Peter Abelard (t 1142) surpasses liotli Bernard 
and Peter the Venerable as a hymn-writer. He is 
one of the few medkcval poets who composed a 
whole hymnary. It is very copious in contents, 
and has come down to our time almost complete. 
The first book contains the ferial hymns, the second 
the hymns for the festivals of our Lord, the third 
for the feasts of tho saints. Those hymns are not 
so rounded and complete as the hymns of later 
writers, and their contents sometimes suggest, the 
philosopher rather Mian tho poet ; but their im- 
|»erfeetions are due to the fact that the hymnary 
was not composed gradually in hours of inspiration, 
hut Imd to bo executed all at once. Still, as a 
whole, it is a remarkable niece of work, not only 
because of the new forms which Abelard introduces 
into hymn-composition, lmt also on account of the 
Ixuiuty of the contents. It is unfortunate that the 
two original MSS, which mutually supplement 
each other— the older Brussels codex and tlie more 
recent and fuller one at Chaumont-sur-Marne — 
do not record the melodies of the hymnary, since 
Abelard enjoyed a wide reputation as a melodist. 4 

(3) The writings of Adam of St. Victor (f 1192) 
stand at the head of liturgical composition of the 
Latin speaking Middle Ages indeed, of all Chris- 
tian lyric poetry. He is unquestionably one of the 
greatest, poets whoever mastered the Latin tongue. 
Ilis poetical works were edited four times during 
the 19th cent., three limes by Leon Gautier (who 
deserves to be called his discoverer; Paris, 1858, 
1881, 1894), and oner by Eugene Missel* and Pierre 
Aubry (do. 1900), whose edition gives the melodies 
of the sequences. 8 fn the contents of his writings 
—e.f/. his sequence on the Holy Trinity, 4 Profitemur 
unit atom,’ which in theological scholastic know- 
ledge surpasses even the ‘ Lamia Sion’ of Thomas 
Aquinas -in the euphony of his language, and in 
the incomparable grace with which he wears all 
the shackles of rhythm and rhyme imposed upon 
him, Adam of St. Victor is equally great. 

(4) In the 13th cent, wc come upon a group of 
poets who may bo called the ‘ hymn-writers of the 
Mendicant orders,’ although tlio central figure of 
the group is a personage whoduring his life belonged 
to the most strenuous opixments of the Mendicants 
— the chancellor, Philippe doGrtwe. In this group 
we find Thomas Aquinas (+ 1274), the singer of 
the Sacrament of the Altar, and the author of the 
justly-celebrated 4 Lauda Sion,’ the ‘ Pange lingua,’ 

1 Anal. hymn. xlx. [I8t>6J 18P1T. ; PL clxxxiU. 776f., 779, 

elxxxii. 1117 f. 

3 Deg Pohneg l at ins attribtifg 4 saint llemard, Purls, 1800 ; 
for a convenient ed. see PL elxxxiv. 1307 ff. 

8 Anal. hymn, xlviii. 233 ff. ; PL clxxxlx. 1012-1022. 

« lb. L 141 ff. ; PL clxxviil. 1775 ff. 

8 A fifth edition (by M. Ingrain, Bruges, 1899) appeared in 

Belgium ‘in usuiu Hcolariun,' which attempts the praiseworthy, 
although probably unattainable, task of making this master of 
a new' form of Latin composition known to young students ; 
•*f. also PL exevi. 1423-1684 ; Eng. tr. (with original text) by 

D. 8. Wrangh&m, 8 vole., London, 1881. 


and the ‘ Adoro Te * ; 1 * Johannes Fidanza, surnamed 
Bonaventura (t 1274), a theologian and poet like 
Aquinas, author of tho ‘Tree of Life,* an office 
celebrating the Passion of Our Lord, and of the 
beautiful Passion-hymn ‘Kecordare sanctie cracis’;* 
Tohn Peckham (Johannes Peohamus), a pupil of 
Bonaventura, subsequently archbishop of Canter- 
bury (t 1292), who composed the lovely nightingale- 
song ‘ Philomela puma,’ a rhymed office celebrat- 
ing the Holy Trinity, which displays deep thought 
and warm feeling with tho most elaborate rhythmi- 
cal expression, and some widely celebrated hymns 
in honour of the Virgin, etc. ; 8 Julian of Speier 
(JulianusTeutouious ; 1 1278), the author of rhymed 
oilices in honour of St. Francis of Assisi and Antony 
of Padua, remarkable for both contents and form ; 4 
Constantinus Medici, arch bishop of Orvieto(t 1257), 
the author of an equally elaborate office in honour 
of St. Dominic;* and Thomas of Celano (+ after 
1250), the author of some sequences and probably 
of the immortal sequence on the Last Day, the 
‘ Dies Ine,’ so often translated and set to music. 

This was originally composed for private devotion and ended 
wit h the words, * Gere curam met finis.' In the 13th cent, it 
was sometimes adopted as a sequence in the Mass-books of tho 
Franciscan Orders, and for that purpose the six last lines (which 
tire not consistent with the rest either in contents or in form) 
were appended to it. It was not till towards the end of the 15th 
cent, that the ‘Dies Irie* was used more frequently as a se- 
quence. By that time it had been forgotten that a Mass with- 
out, an 4 Alleluia,* such as the Mass for the dead, ought to have 
no sequence. 

All those writers, to whom a large number of 
less importance might he added, arc surpassed by 
a man who until recently has not received tho 
recognition and honour which ho enjoyed among 
his contemporaries- the chancellor of the Church 
of Paris, Philippe de Grfcve (Philippus de G re via ; 
1 1236). F rom lus hand we have a Sumvia Theolotjica 
(unfortunately still imprinted) and three collections 
of sermons -for feast-days, on the Psalms, and on 
the Gospels appointed for Sundays. These sermons 
are still for the most part unpublished. In spite 
of his zealous and deep theological studies, Phihppo 
do Grove found time for copious poetical activity. 
His chief poem was the ‘Cantio,’ a sacred song 
intended for vocal performance. Although extra- 
liturgical in contents anti origin, it found its way 
into the liturgy and pervaded it, while it also 
prepared the way for the sacred popular Rong in 
tho vernacular. We have a whole series of such 
songs composed by him on subjects ranging from 
hymns to the Virgin, of a child-like simplicity and 
devotion, to verses of keen wit and satire. He also 
wrote some hymns properly so called ; and there 
are few hymns in the great treasury of the rnediieval 
Church with which his hymn on Mary Magdalene 
will not bear comparison. Ilenri d’Andeli, in his 
poetical panegyric of Philippe de Grave, called 
him the most valiant and wisest ‘qui fnt en la 
crestiente.’ 8 

(5) We have still to mention a series of writers 
belonging to this period who produced some fine 
religious lyrics : the 4 doctor universalis,’ Al&nus 
of Lille (t c. 1203), on account of his Antidaudinnns t 
ranks among the most famous ami widely read 
poets of the Middle Ages; Alexander Neckam 
(latinized as Nequam), abbot of Cirencester (f 1217), 
also one of the most skilled artists in verse of his 
time, composed fine hymns to the Virgin and in 

1 Anal. hymn. 1. 6SSff. 

2 At the end of the 15th cont., when canonized by the 
Franciscan pone Sixtus iv., he was credited, like Bernard of 
Clairvaux, with a series of ascetic poems which he did not 
compose. 

8 Anal. hymn. 1. 692 ff. 

« lb. v. lzuff., 175 IT. ; cf. also J. 13. Weis, Julian tton Speier, 
Munich, 1900, and Julian’s von Sjnier Chorale nt den Jleiin- 
offtzien ties Franzi* evg. and AnUmiu\fent**, do. 1901 ; II. Folder, 
Die liturg. Jteimojlieien auf die heil . Francutcue und A ntimiu * , 
acdichlet und eoinponiert durch Julian von Speyer , Freiburg, 
1901. 

o/6. xxv. [1897] 239 ff. 


« lb. i. 528 ff. 
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honour of Mary Magdalene; 1 John Hoveden 
(t 1275),* Court-chaplain of Queen Eleanor of 
England, mother of Edward III., composed a series 
of mediocre religious lyrics, and a narrative lyric 
poem on the life and sufferings of Christ entitled 
Philomela , which is of conspicuous excellence ; 
Guy de Basoches (Guido de Bazochis), precentor 
of Chalons-sur- Marne (t 1203), in his collection of 
correspondence, which is important for tho literary 
history of tho period, has interwoven numerous 
hymns and religious poems;* Adam de la B&ss6e 

i Adamus de Basseift), canon of Saint Pierre de 
jille (t 1258), composed songs of tho most varied 
kinds to suitexisting liturgical or popular melodics ; 3 
and Orrigo Scaccabarozzi (+ 1203), the arch- 
presbyter of Milan, wrote several liturgical hymns, 
rhymed offices, and Masses, which, however, are 
not remarkable either for contents or for form, 4 
Wo must specially mention two fonialo writers : 
St. Hildegard, the ahhossof Rupertsberg in Bingen 
(t 1179), and Herradis of Landsberg, abbess of 
llohenhurg or Odilienherg in Alsace. Hildegard, 
the great seeress of the 12th cent., also composed 
hymns and sequences, or, rather, rough drafts 
of hymns and sequences, which are corrected by 
another hand. In the Wiesbaden MS (the only 
one in which they occur) these rough drafts are 
set to music — whether hy Hildegard or some one 
else we do not know.® The compositions of Her- 
radis of Landsberg (+ 1167) are of a different kind. 
She enriched the library of her convent with a MS 
which is equally interesting for the history of art 
and the history* of literature. Tho ‘ Uortus deliei- 
aruni,’ as it was called, seems to have been a kind 
of theological Encyclopaedia, and was illustrated 
by interesting miniatures which are quite famous. 
On 23rd August 1870 the MS was destroyed by 
tiro. This ‘ Pleasure-garden * of Herradis also con- 
tained a series of poems ascrilmd to the anthologist. 8 
Whether these are her composition or not, she 
certainly wrote poetry, and so far mastered the 
Latin tongue as to be aldo to clothe sentiments of 
simple piety in an unadorned and pleasing garb. 

W e must hero merely mention tho fact that a 
number of hymns had been appearing anonymously 
during these early centuries, and, in fact, tlioso far 
exceed in numbers the compositions whose aut hors 
are known. 

VI. The Later Middle vUMvsv-In the 14th 
and lfltli centuries Latin hymn-writing slowly Imt 
steadily declined from the high level which it 
attained in the 12th and 13th centuries. There 
were more writers interested in the further develop- 
ment of the art, but they do not rouse our admira- 
tion. And the great stream of anonymous poetry 
increased. Some works of tirst-rato quality ap- 
peared, but the gradual falling-off continued. The 
form of hymn-writing seems to have undergone the 
most rapid eclipse in France, where it luid reached 
its most perfect development. Word-accentuation, 
which constitutes the oasis of rhythmical composi- 
tion, did not even with Abelard attain tho perfec- 
tion to which Adam of St. Victor brought it., and 
in Philippe deGrfcve’s work it perceptibly declined. 
The process of deterioration went on rapidly until 
hymn-writing was again reduced to the system of 
syllable-counting from which it had begun to 
emerge in the 10th century. In England, and 
perhaps more gradually in Germany, the same 
deterioration took place; in Italy it had never 
reached the perfection which it attained in France. 

This period begins with Jacopone da Todi 
(t 1306), the Franciscan poet, who composed many 
celebrated Italian religious poems, lie is com- 
1 Anal. hymn. xlviii. 262 ff. * lb. 1. 507 ft. 

* lb. xlviii. 208 ff. 4 lb. xi v.b [1803] and I. 617 ff. 

»i&. 1.488 If. 

* In ZKT xxiil. (1902] 632 ff. tho present writer has shown 
that this is incorrect. 


monly regarded as the author of the world-renowned 
‘ Stabat Mater,’ tho most beautiful nicdiawal elegy 
in honour of the Virgin. Like the * Dies Ira*,* the 
4 Stabat Mater * was originally a hymn for piivato 
devotion ; but it occurs in many of the 15th cent, 
liooks of prayer, and before the end of tho century 
it found its way into the Liturgy. Cardinal 
Jacobus de Stephanescis (t 1343) displayed activity 
as a liturgical writer and as a composer. Among 
acknowledged compositions of his are hymns on St. 
George, antiphons in honour of pope Cades tin V. 

( Petrus Morroue), and a few other liturgical and 
extra-liturgical pieces. 1 Another cardinal, Guil- 
lermus da Mandagoto (+ 1321), more famous as a 
lawyer than as a poet, composed sequences which 
his nephew (of the same name) included in tho 
Missal of Usez, and thus handed down to posterity. 
Faultless in form, these poems aro greatly lucking 
in the glow of inspiration. 3 These writers are 
succeeded by two Austrian poets, tho Cistercian 
Christan of Lilienfeld (+ before 1332) and tho 
Carthusian Konrad of Gaming (Gommicensis ; 
t 1360), who is also called Konrad of Heimhurg, 
after his birthplace. From the pen of tho former 
wo have a great number of hymns and sequences, 
offices and prayers in rhyme, which are all remark- 
able for their carefully-cultivated form and their 
tone of deep piety. His rhymed prayers aro short ; 
they nearly all contain live stanzas, each beginning 
with the word 4 A ve.’ 8 Konrad of Gaming has 
left liturgical compositions, chielly hymns in honour 
of the Virgin and the saints. They are, as a rule, 
rather long, but reveal a child like and touching 
piety. 4 Konrad of Gaming was more widely reml 
in Germany than his model, Christan of Lilienfeld, 
whose poems are preserved almost exclusively in 
the MSS of his monastery. There were other 
imitators of Christan of Lilienfeld besides Konrad, 
e.fj. the Carthusian Albert of Prague (first half of 
1 4th cent. ), who compiled a book of devotion ent.it led 
Sntla Caii , in which there is a series of his own 
compositions. They are inferior in style, and of 
wearisome prolixity.® Tho prolific writer, Ulrich 
Stocklinof Rottach, abbot of Wessobrumi (|- 1443), 
shows skilful manipulation of tho forms, but. 
sutlers from the same weakness of barren verbiage. 
He followed the lines marked out by Christan and 
Konrad, and may therefore bo mentioned lien*, 
although he properly belongs to the next century.'* 

Turning from this group of South German writers 
to the North, we find in the Mill cent, n small 
group of Scandinavian hymn-writers of some im- 
portance. Tho oldest of them is Brynolphus I., 
bishop of Scam (t 1317), tho author of a lhymcd 
office on St. Helena of Kkofde, with the hymns 
belonging to it, and probably also of a rhymed 
office in honour of St. Nikolaus of Linkbging. 7 
To Birger Gregorsen (Birgerns Gregorii ; f 1383), 
bishop of IJpsala, we owe rhymed offices in honour 
of St. Birgitta and St. Botuidus, with accompany- 
ing hynniH. 8 The hymns of both these writers are 
distinguished by carefully modelled poetic forms, 
showing French influence. A third northern 
writer, Petrus Olavi, attendant of St. Birgifta 
and confessor in Vadstona (f 1378), seems more 
careless regarding cadence and rhyme. He arranged 
the choral office of the nuns of the order of St. 
Birgitta, and composed a whole scries of new hymns 
for it. 3 

In tho first half of the 14th cent, them flouri-he.l 
in Franco Guillaume de Deguilleville (Guillermos 
de Dcguilevilla ; f after 1358), prior of (Jhaalis, 


1 A ml. hymn. 1. 624 ff. 2 lb. xlviii. 817 It. 

:» lb. xli.rt f looaj. 

4 The tlrwt complete wl. of the poems of Konrad is in Anal, 
hymn. iii. |188S] 1-102. 

0 lb. iii, 105 If. « lb. vi. |1HH9|, xxxviil. [1902]. 

7 lb. xxvi. 00 ff. » lb. xxv. liT.ff., 179 ff. 

# lb. xlviii. 410 ff. 
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known through his ©pie-didactio poems in his 
mother- tongue, 1 Pfclerinage de la vie humaine/ 
1 P&lerinnge de l’ftme/ 1 Jrblcrinage J&ni-Christ/ 
He has also left fleveral very long Latin poems, in 
winch is noticeable a vanishing of the word- 
accentuation. 1 Along with him should be men- 
tioned tho Englishman Gualterus Wiburnus, a 
Franciscan poet (t after 1367), who composed 
several hymns in honour of the Virgin, in carefully- 
handled forms. 2 At the end of the 14th cent, lived 
two poets who are closely connected through the 
Feast of tho Visitation of Our Lady, which was 

i 'ust then beginning to be observed— Cardinal Adam 
laston, also called * Adam Anglicus* (t 1397), and 
Johann of Jenstein, archbishop of Prague (f 1400). 
An illuminated edition of Jenstein’s works, which 
ho himself revised, appeared in Rome. This is 
the present Codex Vat minus, ] 122. It also con- 
tains the ecclesiastical compositions of Jenstein — 
sequences, tropes, rhymed offices, hymns, and 
rhymed prayers, which are very unequal in con- 
tents and form, his worst being the hymns on St. 
Wenzel.* Jenstein was the first to introduce the 
observance of the festival of the Visitation of the 
Virgin into his Archiepiseopal see, and urged 
Urban VI. to introduce it into tho whole Church. 
Urban VI. was prevented by death from carrying 
out the suggestion ; but bis successor, Boniface ix., 
in 1389 issued the bull commanding the observance 
of the festival. The office composed by Jenstein, 
however, was not adopted into the Roman breviary, 
for that honour was reserved for a rhymed office 
composed by Cardinal Adam Easton. It begins 
with the words, ‘Aceedunt laudes Virginia/ and 
exhibits an acrostic on his name, which, however, 
has fallen into disorder. 4 This office w f as handled 
severely, and not altogether justly, by tho II unianist 
Jakob Wimphcling in his 6Vr stiff at tones locontm in 
can tin's cedes last ids ft divinis vjfidis depravatorum 
(1500). The festival of the Visitat ion of the Virgin 
caused great activity on the part of poets. There 
are no fewer than ten diflcrcnt rhymed offices 
in honour of it. One of t hem, used by the Domini- 
can order, 8 and beginning, ‘ Col laden tur corda 
fidelium,’ was composed by Raimund of Capua 
(I 1399), confessor and biographer of St. Catherine 
of Siena. Another Dominican, Martialis Auribelli 
(I* 1473), wrote acrostic hymns in honour of Saint 
Vincent Ferrer. 

We have already entered the 15th century. 
Among the writers in the earlier part of it is the 
unfortunate fanatic Johann Hus (+ 1415). Only a 
few of his hymns remain, composed partly in 
Czech and partly in Latin. The most widely 
celebrated was Lis Mesu Christo, nostra sains/ 
which shows bis name woven into an acrostic, and 
which is still occasionally sung. With tho name 
of Hus we may connect the host of anonymous 
Bohemian poets w ho zealously cultivated a special 
kind of Church hymn, the so-called ‘ cantiones/ 
Next to Prance, no country has so delighted in this 
form of vocal music as Bohemia. Tlmir form — 
doubled stanzas, and a concluding song to follow, 
sometimes similarly doubled— is often very artistic ; 
their rhythm and rhymes, however, show every 
sign of decadence. 

A figure whose fame belongs to universal history 
marks the end of the 15th cent. — that of Thomas 
k Kempis (t 147 1 ). He wrote a number of hymns 
and rhymed prayers. Some of the prayers seem 
to have been provided with molodies, most of them 
not for public hut for private use. Tho composi- 
tions of the famous mystic are not of great poetic 
value.* Somewhat younger than k Kempis, nnd 
following in his track as a mystic and poet, is 

J Anal. hvmn. \Ivlii. 821 ft. 2 1b. 1. tf-WAT. 

3 lb. xlviii. *21 IT. * lb. xxvi. til) ff. 

• fb. xxlv. 94 ft. 8 /ft. xlviii. 457 ff. 


i ohannes Maubumus (f 1503), abbot of Livry. 

lost of his works are still unprinted: Those 
which we know to he his are found in his Rosctum 
rxercitiorum spiritualium (first printed, 1491). 1 
With these two mystics wo nmy associate a third, 
Henricus Pistor, canon of St. Victor in Paris. 
Jodoous Clichtoveus has preserved in his Elucida - 
torium ecclcsiasticvm a fine sequence of his com- 
posed for the festival of St. John the Baptist. 
One of the most prolific theological authors of 
this period is Dionysius of Rickel, known also as 
‘Dionysius Cartlmsianus ’ (T 147 1 ). He has been 
given the cognomen, ‘ Doctor Ecstaticus/ although, 
as a matter of fact, his character appears to have 
been tho prosaic one of compiler. He also com- 
posed some Latin rhythms. There are extant long 
poems on God and the Holy Trinity, or, rather, 
rhymed dissertations and reflexions which are 
wearisome from their prolixity. They are known 
only from tho authors Opera Minora , Cologne, 
1532. A few other religious poets of this period 
deserve mention. Matthaus Ronto, a monk of 
the Olivctan convent at Siena (f 144.?), wrote some 
hymns which are preserved in a MS of the Wil- 
hering monastery. 2 

Hieronymus de Werdea (as he was called in the 
convent, though christened John), prior of Monsen 
(1 1475), wrote religious poems (which never take 
the form of liturgical composition) celebrating 
Christ and the Virgin, Saints Benedict, Kloriun, 
George, etc. Considering the period in which he 
wroto, their form is well managed, but there is 
no genuine poetical inspiration in them. Wo may 
also mention Wynandus de Stega, priest at Ba- 
charnel), who has left hymns and sequences in 
honour of St. Werner. A Vatican MS has pre- 
served t wo other poems of his, one in a German 
adaptation. At the dose of the century stands 
tho Franciscan Johannes Tisserand, who founded 
an order of Magdalens in Pari* in 1493. A Paris 
MS has handed down some of his poems, whose 
form reminds us of those of Guillaume de Deguille* 
ville. He composed the Acts of Bernhard de Corhio 
and the five martyrs of Morocco, and possibly also 
the rhymed office which exists in honour of these 
martyrs. 

Summary. — It would be easy to add to the fore- 
going list of hymn- writers, but the purpose of this 
article has been rather to indicate only tho princi- 
pal figures and most significant tendencies at work. 
We have seen that all through tho Middle Ages 
metrical as well as rhythmical poetry was culti- 
vated, while poetry modelled on that of ancient 
Rome was never entirely extinct. But towards 
the end of the mediaeval period the character of 
this poetry changed ; and the so-called humanistic 
poetry, the product of tho Renaissance of classical 
learning, appeared. It is distinguished from the 
metrical poetry of tho Middle Ages, not only by 
greater purity of language and poetical form, but 
also by greater dependence on the common models 
— a dependence which is sometimes repellent. Tins 
kind of composition first appeared in Italy in the 
beginning of the 14th cent., hut soon passed over 
into Germany. At first it was only rarely in the 
form of religious poetry or hymns, but later it 
became quite an important branch of religious lyric 
poetry. As this humanistic poetry seldom found its 
way into liturgical use, for the exigencies of which 
the period of rhythmical poetry had made ample 
provision, we have hero disregarded it. It was 
a new art, alien and hostile to the Middle Ages. 
Although mediaeval composition in its offshoots 
reaches far past the Council of Trent, while the 
beginning of humanistic poetry goes far back into 
the departing mediaeval period, wo may designate 
the Council of Trent as the dividing line between 
i Cf, A nal. hymn. 1. 616 ff. * Tb. xlvUi. 466 ff. 
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the intellectual world of the Middle Ages and a 
more modem period. This line, at any rate, 
separates the freely developing liturgical composi- 
tion of the medueval period from that of the post* 
Tridentine period, which was executed to order. 
When the Homan rite obtained exclusive validity, 
the very conditions of existence were withdrawn 
from liturgical composition. It had to come to an 
end because there was no move scope for it in the 
liturgy ; and the liturgy itself was looked upon as 
something finished and complete. Provision was 
made for the few necessities of the kind hy a 
Homan Congregation, which gave a commission 
for hymn-writing, but could not supply poetic in- 
spiration. On one occasion, however, a national 
Church, a Gallican, burst from these fetters ami 
created liturgies and liturgical poems, although 
only one poet, J. B. Santeul, deserves mention. 
Even in the Gallican poems there i.s no pulse of 
genuine liturgical life ; they wore com missioned 
work ; it is a matter of indifference whether the 
authority who commissioned them resided in Home, 
Paris, or Lyons; they were manufactured, not a 
natural growth, and only furnish another proof 
that what has been extinguished cannot be called 
back to life by an arbitrary decree. And, since 
history is always the representation of life, we 
may without exaggeration affirm that the his- 
tory of the liturgy in general and of liturgical 
poetry in particular closes with the Council of 


Trent. 
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G. M. Dueves. 

HYMNS (Irish Christian). — Like all the hymns 
of the Middle Ages, the religious poems of Christian 
Ireland fall into two groups: (1) those directly 
intended for use in liturgical worship, and (2) those 
written for purposes not originally connected with 
the offices of the Church, such as hymns in praise 
of special saints, or verses composed as cliarms 
against disea.se or pestilence, or as safeguards in 
moments of danger. Many of these personal 
poems scorn afterwards to have been used in the 
Church services, although they were not written 
expressly for this purpose. Of the first group all 
are in Latin ; of the second group some arc; in 
Latin and some in Irish. 


z. Liturgical hymns. — The use of hymns in the 
offices of the Church seems to have been a very 
ancient custom in Ireland. Tn Adamnan’s Vita ,S\ 
Columbcn , a hymnorum liber septimamorum sanrtte 
Columber manu descriptns , apparently a book of 
hymns for use on each of the days of the week, is 
mentioned (ii. 9), and wo loam from one of the 
prefaces to St. Col nm ha's hymn, ‘ Alt us Pronator’ 
(/r. Lih. Hymn. ii. 24), that Gregory sent a gift to 
St. Columba of the Hymns of the lrtek. We find 
also that, on the morning of the death of the Saint 


(9 Juno 597), hymns were sung in the monastic 
offices at Iona; hymni s mntntinalihus terminates 
is the phrase used by Adiimnun (iii. 23). These 
slight indications point, to the use of hymns in the 
offices of the Church as early as the (ith century. 
That they were so used in times not. far removed 
from this at least is certain. The A ntiphonary if 
Bangor dates from the end of the 7th cent., and 
twelve hymns used in the Church offices aro given 
in it. Again, in the directions given in the Jitur- 
gical fragment found at the end of the 9th cent, 
copy of tlie Gospels culled the Book of St. Mulling , 
portions of three (possibly four) well-known Irish 
hymns are directed to bo* sung, with certain sup- 
plementary stanzas, in the course of a short office 
which seems to have been designed as a service of 
intercession against the yellow plague, a pestilence 
which decimated Ireland ut frequent intervals 
during the 7th and following centuries. An office 
practically identical with this is appointed in the 
tract entitled The Second Vision of A damn an 
(Lenbhar Jlrcac , p. 2f>8 h f.) for special days of 
fasting and prayer; also on the first three leaves 
of the 10th cent. (?) Greek Psalter at Panel (A. 
vii. 3), which contains some Latin pieces and 
directions for what appears to he a monastic office 
in Irish handwriting, three Irish hymns are 
found. 

In the largest existing collection of Irish and 
Latin hymns, that known as the Irish Liber Hymn - 
or am, of which two MSS, slightly differing from 
each other in contents, exist one now in (.lie 
Franciscan Library, Merchant's Quay, Dublin, 
which belonged to the Library of Father John 
Colgan at Louvain in the 1 7 tli cent. ; the other in 
the Li I wavy of Trinity College, Dublin (classed K. 
4. 2), a MS of t he 1 1th cent.— the material does not 
appear to be. arranged in any order of service. It 
contains in the main body of the collection 17 
hymns and poems in Latin and 9 in Irish, also the 
‘To l)euni,’ ‘ Henedictus,’ ‘ Magnificat,’ ‘Gloria in 
excelsis,’ an abridgment of the Psalter, etc.; and 
among the extra mailer added at a biter time in 
the Franciscan MS are found two other Latin 
hymns and the ‘Lorica’ of (Hildas, with the ‘ Hrno- 
du itc,’ the 4 Quicunque vult-,’ etc. 

From tin* manner in which the material Is thrown together 
and the elaborate prefaces in Irish with which it is accompanied, 
it would appear that this is a ininoellany of religion* pi pres 
rather than an actual choir book. The editors hi goat that it 
may have been compiled ut a time when the older Oltie sor\ ices 
were Riving place to the who in England, in order to prowi \e 
all those pieces which were most cherished in the memories of 
the monks, as connected with a system of worship which was 
being superseded by a new and less national order of religious 
service. 

Several of the poems contained in the Liber 
Hymnorum arc ascribed to saints of the 6th and 
7 til centuries. P, chides the 4 Lorica,’ or hymn of 
protection, ascribed to St. Patrick himself, thcro 
are hymns by St. Seelmall (Secundimis), a con- 
temporary ami disciple of St. Patrick, by St. 
Columba (+597), by St. Ultan (1650), by St. 
Hroccan (+ 050), by Si . Curnmian Fada ( ‘ the 'rail * ) 
(+601-2), and by other saints of the 7th and Sf.li 
centuries. That many of these hymns are of great 
antiquity is shown bv the use in them of pre- 
Hieronymian texts in both the OT and NT quota- 
tions and allusions, such as are found in Sechnall’s 
4 Audit.c oinnos ’ in honour of St. Patrick, and in 
St. Culuinba’s 4 Altus Pronator. * The surprise of 
St. Patrick, expressed in the Preface, at. the use by 
St. Seelmall of the word ‘nmxirnus’ in (lie phrase 
4 nmxiinus namquo in regno caelonim’ is also 
interesting, as this is the reading of St. Cyprian 
and of the Hnshworth Gospels, the Vulgate (ML 5 lB ) 
having 4 magnus.’ Tt shows that the hymn pre- 
server! a reading already almost forgot ten nt t he 
time of the composition of (he Irish prefaces, which 
are probably in all rases Inter than the hymns 
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themselves, and that the author of the preface was 
perplexed at the use of a word unfamiliar to him. 
The ascription of the ‘Lorica’ to St. Patrick 
(f461), ami of the hymn ‘Audite onuies’ to his 
contemporary St. Scchnall, is continued hy their 
rude Latinity ami hy the use of uncouth grammati- 
cal forms in the former, as well as by the structure 
of both poems. The 4 Lorica’ is not in metre, and, 
though constructed with a sense of proportion, 
it shows no knowledge of either Irish or classic 
forms of verse. It contains allusions to pagan 
practices, and is evidently the direct descendant of 
the native pagan rune or charm. The hymn of St. 
Sechnall is unrliymed, and quantity and elision are 
completely ignored ; nor does it show acquaintance 
with tho Irish poetic rules of composition, which 
required a certain lixed number of lines and syl- 
lables, besides alliteration, rhyme, and assonance. 
It would seem that these poems were composed 
before the native jiofitic metres had reached perfec- 
tion, and this is in accordance with their early 
legendary origin. Tn St. Columba’s great poem, 
the 1 Alius Pronator,’ we are carried a step forward, 
for some more definite ell'ort at structural confor- 
mity is shown ; each line is closed by ft word of 
three or more syllables, with a rhyming sound in 
the last syllable and a careful choice of concurrent 
vowels. This hymn recounts in an alphabetical 
poem of 21 stanzas of six lines each, addressed to 
the Trinity, the creation and fall of the angels, the 
creation and fall of man, the foundations of tho 
earth and the under world, and the second coming 
of (’ll list and final judgment. It shows curious 
aHinities with the Book of Enoch and may he com- 
pared with the Salta ir-na-llann, the longest Irish 
medkeval poem on any religious subject, which 
contains sections treating of tho same questions of 
cosmogony and speculations on the system and fate 
of the universe. It is found in many MSS among 
works ascribed to Prosper of Aquitaine (403-465) ; 
in three cases or more it follows on tho work de 
Vita contemplalioa, now known not to bo a genuine 
work of Prospers. But its subject and char- 
acter, its barbarous Latinity, and its use of words 
found only in a few pieces which have Celtic 
origins (see below, § 3), as well as its use of an O. 
but. text similar to that in early use in Ireland, 
tend to confirm the traditional ascription of the 
hymn to St. (‘olumha. Tho inclusion of a long 
portion of this poem in a hymn hy Kahanus 
Maurus, archbishop of Mainz (786-856), and its 
appearance among the works of Prosper, testify 
to its popularity. It is said in the preface to have 
been written in Hi (Iona) ami sent as a gift to 
Pope (Irogory, who ‘ found no fault with it except 
tho scantiness in it of praise of the Trinity per sc, 
though the Persons were praised through their 
creatures.’ This reproof reaching St. (’olumha, lie 
wrote the hymn ‘ In te Christo 1 to amend this lack 
in the former composition. 

A gradual approach to a more perfect form of 
verse-structure according to native Irish ideals is 
seen in tho hymn of St. Cummian * the Tall,’ 
‘ Celebrii .hula,’ which has a rich end-rhyme or 
harmony of two or more syllables, with a careful 
coneN|M>mlenco in the vowel sounds and occasional 
alliteration and internal rhyme. T11 the later 
hymns hy St. Col man mac Murchon in praise of 
St. Michael, and in St. Cuchiii nine’s hymn to the 
Virgin, written about the middle of the 8th cent, 
(at a time when we know from the fragments of 
non -liturgical verse that remain to us that Irish 
poetry was approaching its highest perfection), we 
ti ml this verse-system developed with the richest, 
and noblest, ellect. The prosody of the classical 
language is replaced hy accent and rhyme, and 
the technical skill of such lines as this, with 
its rich trisyllabic rhymes, its alliterations, cor- 


respondences, and harmonies, could not easily 
be surpassed : 

avtcrna powiiit prftesUre regia regni aulia 

ut iiONjidcam cum Christo p.n.uHsi gaudiu 

(Hymn ol St. dolman 1 1 7311), 

or again : 

eta tenuis in fmini die ooncinfcntea vkrifc 

o6ncIftnikntes L>6o dignuin liyinnum staetae 

(Hymn of St. Cuchulmne [t 746J). 

The only hymn in the Ir. Lib. Hymn, not by 
Irish saints is that ascribed to St. Hilary of 
Poitiers, ‘ Ilymnum dicat turba fratrum,’ a classic 
unrhymed poem which is praised hy Bede {de 
A He met. 23 [PL xc. 173]), hut without naming 
any author. It is not accepted as Hilary’s by 
Daniel or Droves; the latter considers that only 
the three hymns found in the Oamurrini MS in 
Arezzo are genuine works of Hilary. Yet there 
is much more solid ground for accepting it as his 
than there is for receiving the seven hymns printed 
under Hilary’s name by Daniel and accepted hy 
I). S. Wrangham in Julian’s Diet, of Jhjmnoloqy 1 
(London, 1907, 1>. 522), the authorities for which 
are very late. The ‘ ilymnum dicat’ is expressly 
ascribed to Hilary in the Antiphonary of Bangor , 
7th cent., in two ancient codices of St. Hall (codd. 
507 and 577) of tho 8th and 0th centuries, and in 
tho two MS copies of tho Ir. Lib. Hymn. ; it is 
also so named hy Hineinnr, archbishop of Itlieints 
(t 882), twice {de Una et non Trina Dcitute, i. and 
xii. [PL exxv. 486, 560]); it forms pert of the 
oiliccs in tho Book of St. Mulling , in tho Second 
Vision of A dam nan, and in the Book of Herne - 
the last a document which shows signs of having 
been formed under Irish influences ; in the Second 
Vision of Ada mnan, as in * de Arrcis,* an old Irish 
tract (for which see RCel xv. [1894] 285-298, it 
is directed to bo repeated as a charm or peniten- 
tial exorcise, and the value attached to its recita- 
tion is shown by tho story of the three clones (W. 
Stokes, Lines of the Saints from the Book of Lis- 
more , Oxford, 1888, pp. viii, ix). It would appear 
from the Bute of St. Ailbc of limly (|- 542 [?]), and 
from its place in the Book offkrnel that it was sung 
in the early morning ; but one of the prefaces sug- 
gests anot her purpose. It says sic nobis eon renit 
ennere post pranainm, and the St. Hall MS no. 
567 directs its recitation omni tempore . The last 
eight lines seem to bo an addition hy an Irish 
writer. Among the additamenta copied into the 
Liber Jlyninorum at a later date arc the well- 
known ' Christa <pii lux es et dies,’ ami a hymn in 
praise of SS. Peter and Paul, * Christi Patris in 
d extern* s the latter poem is not found elsewhere, 
and it is probably a native composition. Among 
tho hymns in Irish, tho poem in praise of St. 
Brigid, variously ascribed to St. Columha and to 
St. Ultan (t 656), beginning Brig it l>6 bithmaith -- 
1 Brigid, ever-good woman’ — is the most perfect, 
and shows a complete mastery of tho diilicnlt 
technical laws which governed Irish verse. 

In tho Antiphonary of Bangor are found twelve 
Latin hymns, ten of them placed close together in 
the first section of the hook, and two at the end, 
but probably sung at intervals during the ollices, 
for we iind tho musical rubric ‘Post Ilymnum* 
attached to four of the Collects. Besides these 
hymns proper, there is a whole series of rhym- 
ing Collects for the day and night hours (nos. 17- 
26), ami similar Collects are found elsewhere inter- 
spersed among the prayers and antiphons. Of 
tlie twelve hymns, two, the ‘Ilymnum dicat * of 
St. Hilary anti St. Sechnall’s hymn in praise of St. 
Patrick, ‘Audite omnes,’ are found in the Ir. 
Lib. Hymn, and elsewhere. Three (nos. 14, 95, 
129) are personal to the monastery of Bangor (Co. 
Down), from which the service book originally 
emanated ; they celebrate the praises of this im- 
portant foundation and of its first abbots, ft con- 
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tain* also a hymn in praise of a St. Camelac, of 
whom very little is known. Of the remaining six 
hymns, one, ‘Mediae uoctis tempos est’ (no. 10), 
is well-known and is given botli here and in the 
Moznrnhic Bn via ry (see PL Ixxxvi. 932 f.) for 
‘medium noctis.’ It is cited in the Jlule (xi. 69) 
of Caesnriiis of Arles (t 642; AS, Jan. ii. 18) for 
use at the first noetnrn and by the Codex liheno- 
viensis (9tli cent.) for use at nocturns on Sunday. 
Daniel (i. 46, iv. 26) thinks that it is an Ambrosian 
hymn, and that it is distinct from the hymn Menu 
defensor omnium* with which it has often been 
printed. It does not seem to bo of Irish origin. 
The remaining live hymns arc not found elsewhere, 
and nos. 3, 8, 9 are almost undoubtedly Irish. 
Nos. 11, 12 do not snbw sufficient indications to 
pronounce upon their origin, but they are found 
in no other copy, which argues in favour of their 
local origin. The hymn of the Apostles (no. 3) 
was very popular in Ireland and is mentioned with 
St. Sechnalrs hymn ‘Audito oilmen, ’ St. Column's 
hymn to St. Michael, * In Triuituto spes,' and the 

* Hymnum dicat * of Hilary as among the ne niton - 
tiaf hymns recommended in The Second Vision of 
A damnan (c. 1096). It consists of 42 stanzas be- 
ginning ‘ Precainur Patrem,’ and was prohaldy an 
Eastertide or Sunday hymn. Duniel thinks, and 
J. D. Chambers (in Julian, p. 642) agrees with him, 
that it hears evidence of having been translated 
from a Creek original. 

The lieautiful hymn, ‘Sancti venifce, Christi 
corpus aumite’ (no. 8), is entitled JJymnus quando 
communicant sneer doles, and was sung during the 
communion of the priests who formed part of the 
monastic body. Ileuee Daniel’s argument (i. no. 
160, iv. 109) that the administration of the 
sacrament in l>oth kinds to the laity is implied in 
such lines as ‘Hoc sacramento corporis et san- 
guinis 1 falls to the ground so far as this hymn is 
concerned. Tradition says that, when Patrick 
and Scchnall were passing a church, they heard 
this hymn chanted within hv a choir of angels at 
the offering. It is still used in the offices of the 
Western Church, and is familiar in Neale’s trans- 
lation, ‘ Draw nigh and take the Body of the Lord.’ 
The hymn ‘ Ignis Creator igneus’ (no. 9), entitled 
Hyrnnns quando ccreus benedidtur , seems to have 
l>een sung at the daily lighting of lamps at the 

* Hora Vespcrtina* or else at the annual festival 
of the benediction of the Paschal candle on Easter 
even. The custom of lighting a Paschal lire was 
very ancient in Ireland, and Duchesne thinks that 
it spread from there to other countries {Christian 
Worship 4 , London, 1912, p. 260 f.). The hymn to 
martyrs, ‘ Sacratissimi martyres summi Dei* (no. 
11), is rhythmic, rather than metrical. No. 12, 
‘ Spiritus divinae lucis gloriae,’ is for use at matins 
on Sunday. Its origin is unknown. 

It is to he remarked how common was the use 
of alphabetical hymns in the Irish Church. Nos. 
1 , 2, 14, 26, and 28 of the hymns in the Jr. JAh. 
Hymn . are alphabetical hymns, and nos. 13, 14, 
15, and 129 in the Antiphonary of Bangor. In 
some instances, as in no. 14, the hymn to St. 
Comgall, abbot and founder of Bangor monas- 
tery, the whole poem is a tour de force ; almost 
every line in tho stanzas of 8 or 10 lines each 
begins and ends with the same letter or syllable. 
The hymn of Cielius Scdulius, * A solis ortus car- 
dine,’ is also alphat>etic&l, and there are other 
examples. Among the Latin poems of St Colum- 
banus (b. 543) ami Sedulius Scottus (f after 874) 
are several on religious subjects. Droves includes 
seven hymns by Scdulius in his collection, three of 
them being Paschal hymns {Anal. Hymn. 1. [Leip- 
zig, 1907] 229). Othors will be found interspersed 
in the Liber de Rectorifms Chrislianis of Seaulius. 

A number of Irish hymns which found their 


way abroad about the 11th cent, are studied bv 
C. Plume in Her Car sun S. limn?. Hurs. (Leipzig. 
1908). * 

2. Hymns used as charms.— A large number of 
the Irish hymns were composed as charms, the 
recitation of them being supposed to ward oil’ 
famine, disoaso, tire, or pestilence, or they were 
used to safeguard a traveller on going a journey. 
Such are tho ‘Noli Pater’ of St. Columba, the 
‘Lorieas’ of St. Patrick ami St. Columba, the 
hymn of St. Column mac Ui Cluasaigli {S(n JM), 
the hymn of St. Cuchuimne, ‘ Cantcmus in omni 
♦lie,* tho hynm of St. Column mac Murehon, ‘ In 
Trinitate apes mea,’ and many others. The re- 
citation of such hymns was supposed not only to 
confer protection on tho author, but to bo a safe- 
guard against similar perils to all who recited 
them afterwards, besides in most cases securing 
heaven to those who kept up the practice regularly 
(see prefaces to these hymns in Jr. JAl). JJymn.). 
In several instances, where tho hymn was long 
or difficult to remember, the same benefits were 
obtained by reciting the last tluoe stnnzas only. 
For instances of this practice seo the. office in the 
Book of St. Mulling , in which the last three 
stanzas of the hymns ‘Audito omnes,’ ‘Cclcbra 
Juda,’ and ‘Hymnum dicat’ only are given. In 
ono instance, * Christas in nostra,’ only the last 
three stanzas of what seems to have been a long 
alphabetical poem have survived either in the Jr. 
Jjib. Hymn, or in the office in the Basel MS (A. 
vii. 3), whore also it is found. A similar custom 
is tho recitation of 365 verses gathered from the 
Psalms, which was held to bo equivalent to that 
of the whole Psalter. 

3. Lorieas. — Among these charm-hymns, the 
Luriras or Lwirax , ‘ Hymns of the Breast plate,’ 
which were composed ns a protection against danger 
or disease, form a group by themselves, showing 
special peculiarities. Ten of these are known, hut 
they are, doubtless, only examples of a common 
form of religious invocation. They usually fall into 
two or three parts, the iirst invoking the power of 
the Trinity ami of the angels and heavenly hosts, 
the second enumerating at great length and with 
extraordinary minuteness the members of the hotly 
which might he subject to injury, with often a 
third part detailing the dangers to which the hotly 
is exposed, as in St. Patrick’s ‘ Lorica.’ A common 
feature of all these charm-hymns is the repetition 
of tho same phrases and invocations, often at great 
length and with slight variations. 

Tim following are tho most important of these 
Lorieas: (1) Tho Lorica of St. Patrick is of early 
date, though it is not found in Muirclm’s Life of 
the saint. It was traditionally composed as a 
protection when the saint and his companions were 
in flight before the king of Tara, and is said to have 
rendered them invisible. It is uncouth iri lan- 
guage ; but in spirit and structure, ns in religious 
fervour, it is by far the linest of all the eharm- 
liymns. 

(2) More pagan ami very fatalistic, in tone is an 
ancient and rude Jjorira of St. Columba, in which 
Ood is addressed as ‘ King of the White Sun ’ and 
Christas ‘ My Druid.’ It is said to have been com- 
posed as a protection when the saint, was journey- 
ing to Donegal after tho Battle of (Juldremhm*. 

( 3 ) Thfi authorahip of the Ion# Lorica of (Uhlan (* a lied ulna 
thu Lorica of Lathacen, Lodi op, or Lod,/rn) ia uncertain. I II t ho 
oldest document which contains it— the hook of Svnnnmiad, t 
(Hart. MS 2W56ff. »»*-40 ; Hth cent,)- it i» Maid that 1 Lodgcii 
appointed thin I*>rica in the year of danger, and that the virtue 
of it is great if it l>e chanted three times a day.’ The Uirmstadl 
MS printed by Mono, now at Cologno (no. 21(Ht, end of 8th rent,), 
has at the end, ‘ Explieit hyninus quern l.nthumii Hcntigena 
fecit/ and the Book of Verne (Hth ei-iil.) ku m in its preface, 
• Lodgen Hang this [.oriea three linn * a dny.* The euny in tho 
Ijcabhar llrcae (fol. Ill*) i« more explieit. It has ‘cstilim hane 
lorieam fecit aiideinonesexpellendoH coh ad vcrsftverunt illi . . . 
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1 Al[d]cend uioo Biiith bannai* vcnlt »b eo In Iniol&m Hiberniam, 
tran«tulit et portauifc super allare sanctl Patrlcii epiw-opi sanon 
nos laoere, amen.’ The Laidcerid, son of Buith the Ulossed, of 
the Lcabhar Brwc MN, is evidently the same as the lAthacan 
Hootlgcna of the Uologne MS. He was a monk of Clonfert- 
Mulloo hi OHS'»ry, and died 12th Jan. 660. Taking it for granted 
that QIIIuh is identical with Hildas the historian, a saint well- 
known in Ireland, who in so called In the Irish Ann. of Vigher- 
nach , the Ann. of Ulster, and elsewhere, it seems likely that 
the ‘ Lorica ' was brought Into Ireland at n later date by Lodgen, 
and appointed by him for use in ‘the year of danger’ or plague 
as a charm against the disease. If it was frequently used by 
him, as the Hook of Ceme states, and platted by him on the altar 
of Armagh, it might easily he thought to he his own composi- 
tion. Hugh Williams ( Cym . Record Strut, no. 3 fl'JUl ], 804-313) 
considers that the hymn is later than the time of Hildas, but 
that ic belonged to the 8.W. British group in which the name 
of Hildas wus pre-eminent. Zimmer (Nennius I'ind., App. 
201-342) also ascribes its origin to the 8.W. British monasteries, 
but places it early In the 6th century. 

The great interest attaching to thin ‘ Lorica ’ 
arises from tlm number of peculiarities of language 
that it contains, Home of the forms being found 
el nowhere only in the Folium Luxcmburffcn sc , a 
fragment containing an abstract of rare and ditli- 
cult words from a continuous Latin text with por- 
tions of an enlarged recension of the tract Hispcrica 
famina. (first published by A. Mai in vol. v. of his 
Classiri Avetorcs [Rome, 1828-38], pp. 479-500, 
from Cod. Vat. Reg. Ixxxi. ; cf. also Migno, PL xc. 
1187-90). 

(4) The same pompous and artificial Latin, inter- 
spersed with Greek and Hebrew, is found in the 
Lorica of Lr.yde.7i, a fragment strongly resembling 
the Lorica of Gildax in its deluded list of the parts 
of the body as well as in tho obscurity of its word 
forms (V. il. Fried el, /CP ii. [1898] 04). 

ft il 1 bo seen that the two prominent features 
of all these charm-hymns are (o) a tendency to 
repetition of words and phrases, and (b) the use of 
uncommon words and forms. These peculiarities 
occur in a greater or less degree in the two remain- 
ing ‘ Loricas ’ hitherto published, the Lorica of 
Mngron, successor of Coluincillo (t 980) (K. Meyer, 
llibcrn ica M tnora, Oxford, 1894, pp. 42-44, from MS 
Uawl. lb 512), and a ‘ Lorica,’ classed 23. E. 10, 
i). 237, in tho Royal Irish Academy (partly trans- 
lated by E. Gwynn, in Ir. Lib. Hymn . ii. 210; 
text printed by K. Meyer, Arch iv fur celt . Lcxi/co - 
graphic , iii. [1907 J 6 f., from MS 23. N. 10, p. 19, 
Royal Ir. Acad., and by A. O'Kellehor, in Erin, 
iv. [ 1 9101 230, with translation). The ‘Altos 
Prosntor* of St. Colunibe shows similar peculiari- 
ties of language, while redundancies of expression 
are a common feature in prayers, confessions, etc., 
produced under Irish influences (for examples see 
Book of Cenic, , nos. 17, 15, IS, 54, 7 ; Ir. Lib. Hynm. 
ii. 211-212, 213-215). 

To any ono familiar with the ancient pagan 
charms or incantations universal among the peasan- 
try of Europe, and in common use among the 
Gaelic peoples, it will at once bo clear that these 
1 Loricas,’ repeated as incantations against evil, 
come down in direct descent from earlier pagan 
models. Fn many eases, as in tho Lorica of St. 
Patrick , the Christian tone ami sentiment may 
have been added to an existing pagan charm. 
Such charms and runes are still found in the 
Western Highlands and in Ireland, and a glance 
at some of those collected in A. Carmichael's Car - 
mina Caddie a- (Edinburgh, 1900), or in Hyde’s Re- 
ligious Songs of Connacht (London, 190G), will show 
that their form is precisely that of the ‘ Lorica ’ of 
St. Patrick or of Mngron. Incantations were taught- 
and practised as a regular part of their profession 
by the bards down to the 14th-15Lh rent, or later, 
ami the fragments of incantations on the same 
model found in the St. Gall MSS show that they , 
wenj also used in the monasteries. Tho pagan j 
charms weve Christianized in tone but their forms 
remained unchanged (see, further, Hymns [Celtic] 
above, p. 4). It is also to be remarked that all 


charms contain largo numbers of words that have 
become so corrupted by constant oral repetition 
t bat t hey remain as mere meaningless sounds ; they 
are simply spell-words essential to the charm. la 
it nob probable that : ome of the uncouth forms 
found in the ancient ‘ Loricas’ of Ireland may be 
explained in this way? 
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HYMNS (Modern Christian). -—Tho rise of 
modern hymnody may be regarded as synchronous 
with the rise of Protestantism, and in tho earliest 
hymns is mirrored the antithesis between tho old 
faith and the new. 

I. German hymns.- The earliest hymns of the 
Reformation were those of the Bohemian Brethren, 
of which a collection of 80 was printed at Prague in 
1501, and another, of about 400, in 1505 ; but these 
wore so ell'ectnally suppressed that only one imper- 
fect cony of the former is known to exist, and none 
of tho latter. For practical purposes the history of 
modern hymnody begins with the publication, 
in 1524, at Erfurt and Wittenberg respectively, of 
two small books of Gorman hymns, in each of 
which about three-fourths of the contents were 
from the pen of Luther. Altogether, Luther’s 
hymns and sacred sengs number 38; of these 11 
are wholly or partly translated from tho Latin, 4 
arc revised from pre-Reformation hymns, 0 are 
metrical psalms, 0 paraphrases of other portions of 
lloly Scripture, and 11 original. At 1 must 24 arc 
still in moro or less common use. 

The hymnody of Protestant Germany is the 
richest in Christendom, and by 1820 it was known 
to include moro than 80,000 hymns of varying 
merit. The great majority of the authors were 
members of the Lutheran Church, whereas the 
hymn-writers of the ‘ Reformed,’ or CalviniBtic, 
Church were comparatively few, and their effusions 
were generally more suited to private devotion 
than to public worship. This is due to a belief, 
strongly held by Zwingli and Calvin, and generally 
accepted by their adhoronts, that the Biblical 
Psalms furnish a complete manual of praise for 
public worship, and the only one divinely sanc- 
tioned. As a result of this belief, more than 130 
German Metrical Psalters, more or less complete, 
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ore known to, exist, and seven-eighths of them were 
composed by members of the Reformed Church. 

The great German hymn-writers may be con- 
veniently arranged in seven successive periods, 
each of which has its own distinctive character. 

(1) The first group consists of Luther and his 
contemporaries, from about 1517 to 1560. Their 
hymns are neither didactic nor retrospective, but 
natural, cordial, and fearless, at once popular and 
cloudily. As long as the German language en- 
dures men will sing Luther’s pathetic • Aus tiefer 
Noth,’ his child-liko ‘ Von Himmel hoch da komm 
ich her,’ and his immortal 4 Ein feste Burg.’ With 
him must bo associated Michael Weisse (1480- 
1534), who translated many of the Bohemian 
Brethren’s hymns into German, but who is perhaps 
best remembered for his funeral hymn ‘Nun lusst 
uns den Leib bograben,’ Paulus Speratus (1484- 
1551), Nicholaua Hermann (t 1561 ), Paul Kber 
(1511-69), Johann Zwick, of the Reformed Church 
(1496-1542), and Ilans Sachs, the cobbler-bard of 
Nuremberg (1494-1576). 

(2) The second period, 1560-1618, is one of 
transition towards the subjective style of later 
times. There are occasional references to personal 
circumstances, and didactic matter is sometimes 
introduced. Many worthless compositions of this 
ago have come down to us, and the best authors 
were too prolific. Among these may bo named 
Barth olonmus Kingwalt (1532-98), Johann Michael 
Alton burg (1584-1040), and, above all, Philipp 
Nicolai (1556-1608). 

(3) The third period is that of the Thirty Years ’ 
War, 1618-48. The Psalms now become the 
model and type ; prominence is given to personal 
matters ; brevity ami terseness give place to 
enlargement of thought. Prom this estimate one 
hymn must be excluded, the ‘Nun danket alb; 
Gott* of Martin lliuckart (1586-1649), which is 
almost the only one of his voluminous writings 
which has escaped oblivion, and which has become 
the national doxologyof Germany. Martin OpiU 
(1597- 1039) was a literary man of no very decided 
principles ; but he greatly iiillueiicod German 
liyinnody by his literary style, and as a reformer of 
German prosody. This influence operated ehiclly 
on writers of what is called the Silesian School. 
Of these the foremost place belongs to Johann 
lleormann (1585-1647), flic author of 400 hymns, 
including ‘Herr Jesu Christ, du wnhres Lielit,’ 
and ‘ Ilerzliebstcr Jesu, was bast du verbrochen?’ 
.Johann Bist (1607-07) was also a prolific writer. 
Others of the school are Josua Ktegmann (1588- 
1632), Paul Flemming (1609-40), Matthiius Allies 
von Lowenstem (1594- 1648), ami Johann Matthaus 
Meyfart (1590-1642). To the contemporary school 
of Kdnigsberg belong Simon Daeli (1605-59), 
Georg Weissel (1590-1635), Heinrich Alberti (1004- 
51), and others. 

(4) The fourth period reaches from the peace of 
Westphalia to the outbreak of the Pietistie con- 
troversy, 1648-90. Hymns of this period assume 
more and moro of a subjective character, the objec- 
tive features tending to disappear, while hymns 
relating to various circumstances and events in 
life— as sufiering, consolation, death, the family, 
etc. — become more numerous. There is often a 
tendency to excessive length, a common fault of 
meditative verso. The chief singer of this genera- 
tion — in the judgment of many, the greatest of nil 
German hymnists— is Paulas Gerliardt (1607-76). 
Foremost among his 12u hymns is the incomparable 
‘ O Haupt voll Blut mid Wnuden,’ and not far 
behind it comes the ever popular ‘Beiiohl du deiue 
Wege.* To the same school belong Ernst C. 
Homburg (1605-81), Johann Franck (1618-77), 
Georg Neuraark (1621-81), and Johann Georg 
Albums (1624-79). 


Contemporary with these is a group of poets 
whose hymns are, in general tone, mystic and 
contemplative. Foremost among them is Jolnuni 
ScheftJer (1621-77), who, becoming a convert to Ihe 
Homan Communion in 1653, assumed the name of 
Angelas Silesius. Many of his hymns, written 
both before and after his transition, display a 
marvellous sweetness, in strange coni last with the 
bitterness of his controversial writings, tv/. ‘ Ich 
will dich lichen, meino Starke,’ ‘ Liebe, die du 
micli zum Bilde,’ etc. With him may be associated 
Christian Knorrvon Hosenrotli (1636-89), Michael 
Franck, Sigismund von Bircken, Christoph Weg- 
leiter, and otlieis of less note ; and in the Hoformed 
Church Joachim Neander (1650-80). 

(5) The fifth period is that of Pietism, about 
1690-1750. The hyinnists of these two generations 
are far too numerous to bo particularly specified, 
but they may be classified in five groups, (i.) The 
contemporaries of Opener, pervaded by a healthy 
and sincere piety. Spener himself wrote few 
hymns of any value, and those produced by the 
rest of the group are noticeable for quality rather 
than fov quantity. We may mention Adam 
Dies© (1020-1701), Johann Jakob Schulz (lC>40 r 90), 
Cyriacus Gunther (1649-1704), Samuel Kodigust 
(1649-1708), Laurentius Laurenti (1660-1722), and 
Gottfried Arnold (1666-1714). 

(it) The older school of Halle. Their hymns 
arc of a scriptural, practical, and devotional 
tendency, ami arc mostly for individual edification 
and for tho closet, rather than for the church. 
Most worthy of notice are Wolfgang Christoph 
Dossier (1600-1722), tho author of more than 
100 hymns, of which the best known are ‘Mein 
Jesu dem die Seraph inen ’ and ‘ Idi lass dieli 
nieht, du nmssf mein Jesus bleiben,’ Johann 
Anastasius Frcylinglmuscn (1670-1739), Johann 
Heinrich Schroder (1667-99), Bartholoiuiiiis Cras- 
selius (1667-1724), and Johann Joseph Winekler 
(1670-1722). 

(iii.) To these succeed, ed a younger school, repre- 
senting the decline of Pietism into sentimentalism 
and trivialities. The bettor writers of this school 
are Johann Jakob Raiu bach (1693- 1735), Johann 
Ludwig Conrad Allendmf (1693-1773), Carl Hein- 
rich von Bogatzky (1699-1774), and Leopold F. F. 
Lehr (1709-44). 

(iv.) Side by side with these is a group of poets 
devoted to strict Lutheran orthodoxy, and there- 
fore unsympathetic towards Pietism. Throe of 
these composed, among them, nearly 2000 hymns, 
many of which, though not of tho highest order of 
merit, are of great and permanent value. ttalomo 
Franck (1059-1725) is best remembered by his 
hymn for Easter even, * So nihest du, (.) inuiuc 
Hull’; Erdmann Noumcisler (1071-1756) was the 
author of many cantatas for use in church, and 
re-modelled a number of older hymns ; Benjamin 
Schmolck (1672-1737) was the iu<»t prolific of the 
school. 

(v.) The school which is represented in theology 
by Bengcl and Cru.dus, mediating between Pietism 
and orthodoxy, claims a few sacred poets. Tho 
chief of these are Johann Montzer (1658-1734), 
Johann Andreas Hot he (1688-1758), P. F. Hiller 
(1699-1769), and C. C. L. von Pfcil (1712 81). 

Two distinguished hyinnists ot the period appear 
to stand apart from all these various groups. 
Gerhard Tersteegon (1697-1769), brought up in the 
Reformed Church, but from early manhood a 
mystic and a separatist, lias more in common 
with SchelHer than with any other poet. IJis 
numerous hymns were long restricted to a limited 
circle, but (luring the last 70 years have hi.cn i ©pre- 
sented in most German hymn-books, Lutheran a& 
well as Reformed. ‘Gott ist gegenwiirtig ’ is the 
most popular; but ‘ SiegoJiirste, Eluenkonig,’ 
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4 Gott rufet tioch,’ and others are of sterling 
value. 

Nicholaus Ludwig von Zinzendorf (1700-60), 
patron and afterwards bishop of the Moravian 
Brethren, wrote upwards of 2000 hymns of almost 
every possible, degree of merit, but even at the 
lowest displaying deep personal devotion to Christ. 
Ilis extraordinary aptitude for improvising led to 
the production of a huge mass of rhyme, of which 
sincere piety is the only redeeming feature. The 
use of his hymns is almost restricted to the 
Moravian Church; hut ‘Jesu, geh voran* and 
* Christi lllut und Gcrechtigkeit’ are hymns that 
Christendom will not willingly let die ; and a few 
centos, translated into various languages, are 
current. 

(6) The sixth period, from about 1750 to 1830, is 
that of the * Enlightenment’ {g.u . ), whoso effect on 
hymnody was for the time disastrous, especially in 
the dilution of the church hymn-books and sacred 
poetry in general. During its earlier years the 
orthodox tradition was worthily maintained by 
Christian Fiirchtegott Gellcrt (1715' 60), who in 
1757 published 54 hymns characterized by rational 
piety and good taste, hut generally individual 
rather than churchly. Many of them are still in 
use, the most popular being ‘ Jesus lebt, mit ihm 
auch ich.’ Friedrich G. Klopstock (1724-1803) 
produced in 1758 modernized rc-casts of 20 earlier 
German hymns, apparently without any doctrinal 
motive. Of his original pieces, mostly emotional 
and subjective, by far the best is the triumphant 
funeral song * Auferstehn, ja, auferstehn wirst du.’ 
Modernizing of standard hymns, without doctrinal 
purpose and with undesirable results, was under- 
taken by Johann Andreas Cramer (1723-88) and 
Johann Adolf Sehlogel (1721-03). The one spiritual 
singer who stands conspicuous in this dreary time 
is Johann Caspar Lavater ( 1741-1801). Of his 700 
hymns the best known is ‘Jesus Christus, wachs 
in mir.’ Georg F. 1 J . von Harden berg, commonly 
called Novalis, was a religious poet rather than a 
hymn- writer. \ \ 

(7) A seventh ponoo, oftc of Evangelical revival, 
may be dated from the publication by Christian 
Karl Josias Bunsen in 1833 of his Versuch zincs 
nllgemeinen evangel ischm Ues<nuj- und Gcbetbuchs , 
containing 034 hymns, followed in 1837 by tlio 
Evangelischcr Licdcrschatz of Albert Knapp, with 
3590. llunsen endeavoured to restore, as nearly as 
possible, the original text of each hymn; Knapp, 
unfortunately, was loss scrupulous ; but from that 
time the colourless hymn-books of the preceding 
age gradually disappeared ; and those now in use 
usually contain the best productions of evangelical 
singers from the Reformation downward. It 
would he impossible to pass in review tlio original 
compositions of the last three generations. Five 
names are specially worthy of mention : Ernst 
Moritz Arndt (1760-1860), Christian F. 11. Snehse 
(1785-1860), Johann Wilhelm MoinhoM (1707-1851), 
Albert Knapp (1798-1861), and Carl J. 1\ Spitta 
(1801-50), of whose Psalter und Jlarfe 55 editions 
wore printed in as many years. 

2. Dutch hymns. —Even in the 15th cent, a 
number of macaronic hymns, partly Latin and 
partly Dutch, and generally of a Hussite charac- 
ter, were current in the Netherlands. A collection 
of these was printed at Ketnpen in 1550. The 
Reformation in these regions was of so strongly 
Calvinist ic a typo, however, that several synods 
forbade the singing of any hymns except those 
found in Holy Scripting. A collection of metrical 
Psalms, with music, was printed at Antwerp in 
1539; and two complete metrical Dutch Psalters 
npiHjarcd in 1566. To another Psalter, published 
in 1580, were added metrical versions of other 
Scripture canticles, together with the Ten Com- 


mandments, the Lord’s Prayer, the Creed, and the 
‘Gloria in excelsis.’ Altogether between 30 and 
40 Dutch Psalters appeared before 1773, in which 
year the Synod of South Holland issued an author- 
ized version, which is still commonly used in the 
Dutch Reformed Church. 

The Dutch Lutherans, in 1615, published at 
Utrecht a collection of 58 hymns translated from 
the German. The suppression of these was at- 
tempted by the Synod of Dort (1619) ; but a few 
years later local synods authorized their use on 
festival occasions. In 1659, Willem Sluiter pub- 
lished a volume entitled Psalmcn, Gczangen en 
geextclijkc Liedcren , which, together with a posthu- 
mous volume of hymns by the same author, was 
long in popular use for domestic worship. The 
first religious bodies in Holland to authorize the 
use of hymns in public worship, however, were 
dissenters from the Dutch Reformed Establish- 
ment. The Anabaptists published an Appendix 
to the Psalter in 1713; n hymnal for a separatist 
congregation, compiled by Jacob Groenewcgen in 
1750, ran through several editions; and a large 
volume of Mennonite hymns appeared in the latter 
half of the 18th century. It was not till 1805 that 
the first authorized hymn-book of the Dutch Re- 
formed Church was offered to the public. It con- 
tained 192 hymns, of which a largo proportion were 
translations. An Appendix, which liad been nearly 
20 years in preparation, was authorized in 1866. 
This hymn-book and appendix are still in common 
use both in Holland and in South Africa; and 
nearly all other Dutch hymnals have borrowed 
largely from them. 

Of the older Dutch Lutheran hymns almost half 
woro appropriate only to festivals. It was not till 
1820 that the Lutheran Synod of Holland published 
its own hymn-book, containing 376 hymns, of which 
150 were from the older Lutheran Iwioks, and 162 
were new compositions. Some serious omissions 
were supplied in an Appendix 24 years later. The 
other most important Dutch hymn-hooks are the 
modern Baptist hymnal, a volume of translations 
from the Latin by R. B. Janson (1860), and a 
volume of revival nymns, translated from English 
and American originals. Very few Dutch hymns 
are original compositions ; according to the best 
authority, the whole number does not much exceed 
3000, of which at least two-thirds are translations. 

3. Scandinavian hymns. — The Reformation in 
the Scandinavian countries was, to a greater extent 
than elsewhere, the work of the rulers rather than 
of the people. The national Churches of Sweden, 
Denmark, and Norway were thoroughly Erastian. 
These facts had some influence, if not on the com- 
position of church songs, at least on their publica- 
tion and use in public worship. 

The father of Swedish hymnody was Lars Poter* 
sen, archbishop of Upsala (t 1573), who, in addi- 
tion to original pieces, made ninny translations 
from Latin ami German hymns. Ilis brother, Olaf 
Petersen, also has some repute as a hymn-writer. 
Tiny were assisted in their poetical work by two 
other brothers, Lars and Peter Anderson. These, 
in 1536, published Surnske sung or ellcr tuisor nw 
pa nytt prentade , forokade , och under cn annan 
slick iin. tilf drama vtsattc (‘Swedish Songs or 
liymns, now r newly printed, enlarged, and pub- 
lished in a different shape from the former’ ; what 
that former book was we are not informed). Two 
kings of Sweden— Erik xiv. (f 1577) and Gustavus 
Adolphus (slain at Lutzcn, 1632)— contributed to 
the national hymnody; the latter, shortly before his 
death, wrote the renowned battle-song, ‘Forfiiras 
oj, du lilla hop.* 

Tlio number of Swedish hymn-writers is not 
great. Of the 15 who wrote within the 17th and 
18th centuries the greatest was Johan Olaf Wallin 
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(1779-1830). In 1819 he published Dm swcmbx 
Psalmboken af Konungen gillad och stndfdstad 
(‘The Swedish Hymn-book, approved and con- 
firmed by the King’), which is still in common 
UBe throughout the country. To it he contributed 
about 150 original hymns, besides translations and 
revisions. 

In 1529 there was published at Rostock, in the 
Danish language, Ken ny Jlavdbog , vied Psalmer 
oc aandcliyc Lo/sanae, wdragne off then helligc 
Schrifft (*A new Handliook, with Psalms and 
Spiritual Songs of Praise derived from Holy 
Writ’). This contained translations from the 
Latin, German, and Swedish, and some originals, 
lift principal author was Clans Marlenstiu Tonde- 
bimfer (1500-76) ; and it was the hymnary of the 
Danish and Norwegian Lutherans for more than 
a century. Jn 1683, Thomas Kingo, bishop of 
Funen, whose A and dig a Sjunge - chor (‘Spiritual 
Choral -SongH’) had attracted attention, was com- 
missioned to preparo a new hymn • book for the 
churches in both countries. The iirst part ap- 
peared in 1689 ; it contained many of Kin go’s own 
compositions, and was greatly admired by some, 
while others, of the Pietistic school, unfairly de- 
nounced it os rational istie. The controversy was 
so violent that the completion of the hook was 
entrusted to a committee, who, however, worked 
on Kingo’s lines, and iucluded many of his hymns. 
The resultant Forordncde ny K irke-Psa Ime-JJ og 
(‘Authorized New Church Hymn-book ’), in its 
complete form, appeared in 1699. Several attempts 
were made to supplant it by collections on Pietistic 
lines. Especially notable was a iVy Sal me bog ( ‘New 
Hymn-book ’) edited in 1740 by Eric Pont oppidan. 
This contained a large number of hymns, IhjLIi 
original and translated, by Hans Adolf Brorson, 
bishop of Ribe, whose views were decidedly Piet- 
istic. Another attempt in tlio same direction was 
made by N. H. Halle, bishop of Seeland, who in 
1797 produced a revision of Kingo’s book under the 
title Eva v gelisk-Krist d ig Salmebog (‘Evangelical 
Christian Hymn-book ’). The attempt failed, how- 
ever, because of the feebleness of the verse; and 
more than half a century passed before any real 
improvement was effected. This at length was 
brought about, mainly through the intluence of 
Nikolai Fiedorik Kaverin Grundtvig (1783-1872). 
This eminent scholar, true poet, and fervent evan- 
gelist waged war for many years against Hie pre- 
vailing nationalism and Erast inn ism of the national 
Church, and sull'ered accordingly. While under 
ecclesiastical suspension he wrote and compiled 
Sang - Varlc til den dan dee Kirke (‘Song- Work 
for the Danish Church’). His moral intluence at 
length prevailed so far that his worth was appre- 
ciated, and steps were taken to prepare a new 
Salmcbognn til Kirke - og this - A vdagt ( ‘ Hy mu- hook 
for Church and House Worship’). This was sanc- 
tioned for general use in 1853, having been edited 
by the poet Ecrnhard Severn) Ingcm aim (1789- 
1862). it w 7 as based on the old book of Kingo, but 
contained many hymns by Brorson, Grundtvig, and 
Ingomann. 

Iceland is closely Iniund to Denmark by political 
relations. Eor a long time the only hymn-book in 
use there was the Graduate or hfessu-saungs bbk 
(‘Mass-Song-Book’), consisting of translations into 
Old Norse of a few of the earlier hymns of Marten- 
son’s collection. The lust edition is dated 1773. 
Since then local translations of the Danish books 
have been in use. In 1861, Thordersen of Reyk- 
javik issued Nffr vidbivtir vid hitia evangelisku 
Siilmabbk (‘ New 7 Contributions to the Evangelical 
Psalm-book’), much on the lines of the Danish 
book of 1855. 

Norway, until 1814, had been politically united 
with Denmark ; and Danish hyinn-books, or re- 


visions of such hooks in modernized language, have 
been in common use— the churches allowing them- 
selves considerable freedom. The hooks now most 
in use are Kirkc-S dme-lwgen ('The Church Hymn- 
book’), edited on the basis of older books by Magnus 
B. Landstad, and authorized in 1869; and Christ, 
dige Psalmer til Husandagt og Skulebnig (‘Chris- 
tian Hymns for Domestic Worship ami for Pse 
in Schools’), published in 1851 by Johan Nikolai 
Frantzen. 

A very large proportion of the Scandinavian 
hymns are translated from German Lutheran 
authors. The older hymns are generally doctrinal 
or invocative; those of later date are rather sub- 
jective, expressing personal sentiments, hopes, and 
fears. As to the characteristics of individual 
singers, it is commonly said that * Kingo is 
the poet of Easter, Bronson of Christinas, and 
Grundtvig of Whitsuntide.’ 

4. French hymns. — The earliest known French 
hymn-book was printed in 1527. It was entitled 
Hy nines com minis de Vanndc., ami consisted of 
translations of Latin hymns hy Nicolas Mauroy. 
I11 1533 appeared the Mirvir d'nne dine pc dice esse, 
hy Marguerite do Valois, to which were appended 
metrical versions, bv Clement Marot, of the Creed, 
Lord’s Prayer, Avo Maria, Grace before Moals, etc. 
Between this date and 1597 nine small books of 
Huguenot Songs were published, containing hymns, 
carols, ballads, and paraphrases of Scripture. M can- 
whilc, in 1542, Marot published his 50 metrical 
Psalms, which, being sung to ballad tunes, became 
w idely fashionable. In hope of supplanting these, 
Guy de la Boderie, a Roman Catholic, published 
// y nines ccclesinstigvcs in 1578, also Cant ig tics sjih i- 
turls , consisting of translations from Prudent ins, 
Petrarch, and V bias, and some paraphrases of Scrip- 
ture songs. Before the end of the century, several 
other volumes of devout songs were produced hy 
Huguenot wa iters, such as Nicolas Dcnisot, Charles 
de Navi feres, Etienne de Maizon Fleur; hut none 
of them were designed for public worship. Tho 
Reformed Church ill France, as in Germany and else- 
where, limited its church-song to Biblical Psalms 
and Canticles. Various writers, therefore, sought 
to supply what was lacking in Marot’s work ; and 
in 1550 a complete Psalter was published in Paris, 
consisting of Marot’s versions, with others hy Gillcs 
d’Aurigny, Robert Brincel, ‘C. 11,,’ and ‘Cl. B.* 
This was generally supplanted hy Lcs Pscanmcs 
misen rime franp/tsc par CUment Marot et TJdodore 
da Jii'zc, 1562. Of this at least 24 editions were 
printed within the year, at Paris, Caen, Lyons, 
Geneva, and other places. Until the early years 
of ttie 18th cent, this Ps alter alone w as used in the 
public worship of tho Reformed Church; and be- 
yond the hounds of that community it* influence 
lias been far wider than that of any other metrical 
Psalter. 

The Lutheran Church in France, besides using 
the Psalter, made free use of 1 1 mishit ions of the 
best German hymns. Pse.a times, by nines cl can- 
tig ues . . . mis en rime franca is seton la rime et 
melodics altemands 8 , Frankfort, 1612, contains 63 
hymns or pain phrases. Smcessive enhugements 
or dove lopiuents of this hook appeared under vari- 
ous titles in the 17tli and 18th centuries, that of 1739 
having 381 pieces. The rigidity of the Reformed 
Church also gave, way in 1705, when Benedict Pictet 
published Chiguant e-gnat re rant ig ues St teres pone 
lcs nrincipales solamiUez. Twehe of these weie 
authorized for use in public worship, and became mi 
appendix to the Psalter throughout the Beformed 
Church. Some of them are among the linest hy 11111 
ill the French language. 

The French Roman Catholic hymnistsof the I Ttli 
cent, are not numerous. Art PhitmnHc sCraphigua , 
by Jean l’Evangeliste, 1632, consisted of hymns of 
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a mystical type, set to secular tunes. It was re- 
garded as a Jansen is t book, and was not designed 
for use in church. Pierre Corneille versified parts 
of the hnitutio Christ i, thus producing a few hymns 
still current. Racine also wrote, in 1089, two hymns 
which are still in use. A few hymns of a soberly 
quietistic strain were written by the illustrious 
Fdnelon, and a large number by Madame Cuyon 
(1648-1717) ; but few, if any, of these have come 
into common use. A number of hymns by Abb6 
Pellegrin wore published in 1700-15, ami set to 
lively secular tunes ; some of them arc still in use. 
A meritorious collection of hymns was made for 
the Seminary of St. Sulpice in 1705. The liecunl 
de cunt iqur.it, trad u its ac I'atlemand, 1743, was a 
Moravian hymn-hook of 75 pieces. In successive 
editions the number was raised to 570 in 177H, of 
which about 370 arc translations from the German, 
the rest being French originals. 

Probably the greatest of French hymn-writers 
is II. A. C esar Malun (1787-1864), pastor at Geneva, 
champion of Evangelicalism, and the founder of 
modern French Reformed hymnody. lie is Raid 
to have written about a thousand hymns ; and, 
though many are weak and full of literary faults, 
others arc of great value. A large number are 
still in use, uml houio of them are found in every 
French Protestant hymn-book. Of contemporary 
and later writers of the same school may be named 
Ami Post, Merle d’Aubignt), Henri Lutteroth, 
Alexandre Vinet, and Adolphe Monod. 

Modern French hymn-books are very numerous, 
and suited to every phase of Protestant Christi- 
anity. The first French Methodist hymn-book 
was issued in England about 1813, for the benefit 
of French prisoners of war; it contained many 
translations of English hymns. Another, for use 
in the Channel isles, appeared about 1818, and in 
an enlarged edition in 1828 ; it was frequently re- 
united, until replaced by a better book in 1868. 
n 1831, or earlier, appeared t 'antiques chrtticns d 
V u say c dt'tt assemblies ret iyie uses, which reached 
a 14th edition in 1881. The Reformed Church lias 
overcome its aversion to ‘human compositions,’ 
and sineo 1787 has sanctioned several good hymn- 
books. The Walloou Collection (1803) contained 
183 hymns ; a good collection published at Frank- 
fort in 1849 contained 289 ; amt the Nouveau Livre 
de cantiyues, edited by E. Bersier, Paris, 1879, has 
217. At least six French Lutheran hymn-books 
were published in several editions (luring the 
19th cent, at Paris, MontbMiurd, JStrassburg, and 
Nancy ; and a French Moravian hymn-book, in 
1880, contained 700 piccos, mostly translations 
from the German. Several modern books of the re- 
vivalist type have had wide circulation, especially 
those* published in connexion with the Protestant 
Mission called ‘ L’CKuvre MacAll.* The most 
noteworthy of these is Cantiques populaires, which 
with its supplement contains upwards of 60 trans- 
lations of English and American ‘revival hymns.’ 

An undenominational hymn-book, with music, 
appeared at Paris in 1834, under the title of Chants 
chritiens , edited by Ilenri Lutteroth. Its aim was 
to collect the best hymns of the older poets, as 
Kaeine, Corneille, Pictet, etc., together with others 
of recent date. It was much modified in successive 
editions, assuming its final shape, with 200 hymns, 
in 1857. Its influence has been wide and bene- 
ficial, bringing into common use numerous hymns 
of great merit. Its chief blemish is that it is too 
didactio — an unusual fault in French hymnody, 
which is, for the most part, intensely subjective. 
French hymns rarely or never have the strength 
of good German or English poetry ; but the best 
of them have much sweetness and tenderness, 
while some are highly picturesque, and others of 
delightful simplicity. 


This seems a fitting place to mention a group 
of French Roman Catholio poets of the 17th and 
early 18th centuries, who wrote in Latin, and 
whose hymns are to be found in the Paris Previary 
of 1726 and other Gallican Breviaries. The fore- 
most of them in merit is Charles Coffin (1676 -1749) ; 
next must be ranked Jean Baptiste de Santouil 
(1030-97) and his elder brother Claude (1028-84); 
with these are honourably associated Guillaume 
de la Brunetifcre (t 1702), Nicolas le Tourneux 
(1640- 80), IS. Besnault, and several of lesser note. 
Their hymns, especially those of Coffin, are of a 
high standard of excellence. 

5. Italian hymns.— The religious revival initi- 
ated by St. Francis of Assisi in the 13th cent, 
called forth a number of religious songs in the 
Veronese and (Jmbrian dialect*, some of which 
were sung by the Flagellants in their processions. 
Towards the end of the century Jucoptme da Todi 
(to whom is usually attributed the ‘Stabat Mater 
dolorosa’) wrote many vernacular songs extolling 
the divine love, which, though never used in tho 
regular church services, were much sung during 
the two following centuries by members of tho 
religious orders. Towards the middle of the 15th 
cent. G. Savonarola wrote ‘ Hymns of Praise and 
Contemplation,’ which, however, were not suited for 
use in public worship. Two of his contemporaries, 
Mallei Belcari and Girolamo Bencviem, wrote 
hymns which were widely known and used. The 
spiritual poems of Vittoria Colonna (1499-1547) 
were highly esteemed, but there is no evidonco 
that they wore ever used in public worship. 

From this time till late in the 17th cent, no 
religious poet of eminence arose in Italy. Put in 
1688, Matteo Coferati, a priest of Florence, edited 
a collection of about 339 hymns, under the title 
Coruna di sacre canzoni , o lands spirituals di pin 
divoti aiitori. The authors’ names are not stated. 
This is the earliest known Italian hymn-book. 

Bernardo Adimari, a priest of the Oratory of 
San Filippo Neri, was tho author of 212 hymns, 
published at Florence in 1793. These were accom- 
panied by tunes in four parts; and there is evi- 
dence that at this time it was common in many 
places to sing hymns antiplionally, or one verse by 
the choir and another by the people. The next 
prolific hymn-writer was Alfonso Marin de Liguori 
(1696-1787). His verses Avere designed for popular 
use. Some are devotional, some ascetic, and some 
mystical ; they abound in utterances of intense 
devotion, but arc for tlie most part too warm and 
passionate for English taste. Liguori has often 
been credited with tho authorship of the best 
known of all Italian hymns, ‘Viva, viva Jesu’j 
but tho ascription is very doubtful. Tho well- 
known poets Motastasio and Manzoni wrote hymns 
which have been included in church collections; 
and several recent Homan Catholic poets of less 
note might also be mentioned. Among the princi- 
pal Protestant hymn-writers of the 19th cent, are 
Gabriele Rossetti, his kinsman, T. Pietroeola 
Rossetti, C. Manei, G. Niccolini, and Michele di 
Pretoro. An Englishman, Thomas W. S. Jones, 
who lived many years in Italy, is also the author 
of more than 140 hymns in the Italian language. 
At least 10 Protestant Italian hymn-books, some of 
considerable bulk, have been published since the 
Italian Revolution, at Florence, Naples, Rome, 
Trieste, and Casella. Some of these contain 
numerous translations of English and American 
hymns. In Italy the Roman Catholic Church does 
not favour the singing of hymns in the vernacular 
in public Avorship; nevertheless, in extra-liturgical 
services such hymns are used with some freedom. 

6. English hymns. — Popular traditiou has con- 
stantly associated hynm-singing with the Lollards. 
Put, although a number of devout songs are pro- 
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served in MSS of the 14th and 15th centuries, 
some of them of no little merit, they are all— ex- 
cept a few carols— too intensely personal to have 
been used in public worship. The earliest printed 
English hymns are probably those in Marshall’s 
Primer of 1535 and the Sarum Primer of 1538. 
These are translations from the Latin, and their 
versification is of the rudest. 

The first English hymn-book, properly bo called, 
is the Goostlu Psalmes and Spiritual l Sonyas of 
Miles Coveraale, 1639. It contains 41 pieces, 
all but 5 of them translations or imitations from 
the German — 17 being from Luther. There are 
versions of 13 Psalms, the ‘Magnificat,* ‘Nunc 
dimittis,’ ‘ Gloria in excelsis,’ the Creed, the 
Lord’s Prayer, and the Ten Commandments. 
Efforts were made to suppress this book, but in 
1545 Henry Vlli. authorized a new Primer, which 
contained 8 hymns, smoother in versification than 
the former primers. In this Craniner is believed 
to have had a hand, and it was his desire that 
English versions of the old Church hymns should 
have a place in the projected new service- books. 
It is thought that tho influence of Calvin and 
Bucer had to do with the abandonment of this 
project. 

During the interval between tho death of Henry 
and tho accession of Elizabeth the * old version ’ of 
tho Psalms was gradually compiled, the chief con- 
tributors being Thomas Sternhold, John Hopkins, 
Thomas Norton, William Ketbe, and William 
Whittingham. To several successive editions a 
few hymns were prefixed or appended ; the com- 
plete edition of 1562 has 23, including ‘ The Lamen- 
tation of a Sinner’ and the earliest known non- 
Roman Communion hymn in tho English language, 
‘The Lord ho thanked for His Gifts.’ The next 
really important liymnological publication is the 
Crude ana God lie Ballutis, which hears the same 
relation to the Reformation in Scotland ns Cover- 
dale’s Uoostly Psalmes does to that in England. 
The principal, hut not the only, authors were the 
brothers John and Robert Weddcrburne, clergy- 
men of Dundee, who became exiles on account of 
their Protestant principles. The earliest editions 
havo entirely perished, and their date is matter of 
conjecture ; tnc oldest known perfect copy was 
printed at Edinburgh in 1578, with the title Ane 
Copendious Buik of (jodlie Psalmes and spiritual l 
Sangis. It contains 116 pieces, all in the Scottish 
dialect. Thcro are, 22 metrical Psalms, 8 Scripture 
paraphrases, the Creed, 34 hymns, 8 graces, and 
43 ballads, some devotional and some satirical. 
More than a fourth of the w hole is t ranslated from 
the German, and a few pieces are borrowed or 
adapted from Coverdalc. Several of tho devo- 
tional ballads are remarkable for their beauty and 
tenderness, while the satirical pieces, some of them 
coarse as well as humorous, attack the Roman 
Catholic clergy with considerable vigour. 

It may seem surprising that, of about 130 Eng- 
lish writers of religious verse in the latter half 
of the 16th cent., scarcely any contributed to the 
worship-song of the Church. Tho explanation lies 
in the fact that — largely, no doubt, through the 
Calvinistic influence brought to bear upon the 
formative period of the English Book of Common 
Prayer — only the scantiest scope was allowed for 
hymns in public worship, an injunction of the first 
year of Elizabeth granting merely that ‘in the 
beginning or in the end o? the Common Prayer, 
either at morning or evening, there may he sung 
an hymn, or such like song, to the praise of 
Almighty God.* It was not until the revision of 
1601-62 that the insertion, after the third collect at 
morning and evening prayer, of tho rubric for the 
anthem opened the way, even though slowly taken, 
to a true hymnody. In modern times a few Eliza- 
vol. vij .— 3 


be than hymns have come into common use, e.g. t 
the earliest original English morning hymn, * You 
that have spent the quiet night,’ by George Gas- 
coigne, and the delightful ‘ Hierusalem, my liappio 
home,’ of which the author, ‘F. B. P.,* has not. 
been satisfactorily identified. 

Between the death of Elizabeth and the out- 
break of the Civil War tho conditions w'ere much 
the same ; and the sacred poets of tho day, such 
as John Donne, George Herbert, and Phinens 
Fletcher, for the most part, offered no contribu- 
tions to public worship, though a few of their 
devout lyrics have found a place in modern hymn* 
bookH. A few attempts were mado to supplant 
the Sternhold and Hopkins Psalter, but with little 
success. The very meritorious version of George 
Sandy s failed to win the public ear ; that of 
William, Earl of Stirling, though put forth in tho 
name of King JameH, had no better success ; and 
the faithful but intolerably harsh version of Henry 
Ainsworth found favour only with the Separatists. 

To this period, however, Ixdongs the first really 
great English hymn-writer, George Wither (1588- 
1667). His poetical works, sacred and secular, are- 
numerous. His noble version of the Psalms has 
been undeservedly neglected. His Hymns and 
Songs of the Church was printed in 1623, with ‘the 
particular approbation both of the king and of 
convocation, hut the intrigues of the Stationers’ 
Company frustrated the intentions of the king ami 
clergy, and practically suppressed the hook. It 
contained all the OT and N'P Canficles, tho Song 
of Songs, the Lamentations, versions of the Lord’s 
Prayer and ‘ Veni Creator,* and 44 original hymns 
for various ecclesiastical seasons and special occa- 
sions. In 1641, Wither published Halleluiah , or 
Britain's Second Remembrancer , with a dedication 
to (he Parliament, his sympathies being at that 
time on tho popular side. The book contained 
233 hymns, classified as occasional, temporary, ami 
personal; 42 of them are taken from tho former 
book, often with alterations which are not always 
improvements. 

The Sternhold and Hopkins Psalter had become 
unacceptable to the Puritans, not because of its 
rugged versification, but because it was not, in 
their opinion, sufficiently close to the original. 
They conceived the impossible idea of a literal 
translation from the Hebrew in an Knglish metre 
that could be sung. Between 1640 and the end of 
the century there were at least half - a - dozen 
attempts to realize this fancy — among them tlu* 
curious Bay Psalm-Book of the Puritan Colonist* 
in New England (1640). When the Long Parlia- 
ment undertook to remodel the Church of England 
on Puritanical lines, part of the scheme wiis to 
provide a metrical Psalter for general use through- 
out England and Scotland. The work was assigned 
to a committee, who, hv conllating two versions 
by Francis Rous and William Barton respectively, 
produced what is known ns * Tho Scots version ’ — 
it being approved by the Scottish General Assembly 
in 1649. With all its faults— and they are neither 
few nor small— it has endeared itself to the hearts 
of the Scottish people, and will not be supplanted 
for generations yet to come. The wonderful 23rd 
Psalm in this version is probably the most perfect 
metrical Psalm in Christendom. 

Between the fall of the Monarchy and (lie Re 
volution several poets produced lyrics which, 
though not designed for use in public*, worship, 
were utilized by later compilers of hymn hooks. 
Such wero Henry Vaughan, Richard (bashaw, and 
John Quarles. There were also at least three 

eniiiue hymnists — William Barton, whose work 

as been unaccountably neglected, Samuel Cross- 
man, and John Mason, whose best productions are 
still deservedly popular. Mention must also he 
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made of two rhymesters, whose verses are unmiti- 
gated doggerel, but who did excellent work as 
pioneers. Abraham Cheare, a Baptist minister of 
Plymouth, who died in prison in 1668, is the first 
known English author of hymns for children. 
Benjamin Reach, also a Baptist, had been set in 
the pillory for seeking to propagate his opinions 
through tne press. 11 is Spiritual Melody (1691) 
is poor; but hy it, and by a couple of vigorous 
pamphlets, lie practically broke down the prejudice 
which until then existed among Baptists against 
singing in public worship. 

In 1692 was printed the first edition, unauthorized 
and incorrect, of Bishop Thomas Ken’s Morning 
and Evening Hymns. At first written for the 
scholars of Winchester School, they have won an 
abiding place in the esteem of all English-speaking 
Christendom. Ken’s other hymns, for the festivals 
of the Church, were a posthumous publication, and 
have been little regarded. 

At the time of the Revolution the Psalms of 
Sternhold and Hopkins, already archaic, wero still 
almost exclusively used in the Anglican Church ; 
the well-meant attempts of W. King, John Patrick, 
John Denham, and others had totally failed to 
supplant them ; and the noble versions of Handys 
and Wither had apparently been forgotten. About 
1698 a New Version, by Nahum Tate and Nicholas 
Brady, was put forth under royal patronage, and 
soon becanio immensely popular. Its one merit is 
that, smooth and unimpassioned, it suited the 
literary taste of the day. For 150 years it held the 
field against all rivals; at present about half-a- 
dozen psalms of the ‘New Version’ continue in 
use, the most popular being the 34 Lit and the 67th. 

In the Church of Scotland, on the re-establish- 
ment of Presbytorianism after the Revolution, the 
General Assembly considered the question of an 
authorized appendix to the Scottish Psalms. 
Patrick Simson of Renfrew had published, at 
Edinburgh, six l>ooks of Spiritual Songs or Holy 
Poems, consisting of versified paraphrases of all 
the poetical parts of Scripture except the Psalter. 
The work is of considerable merit, the rendering 
being fairly close, without that rigidity which 
marked the Scottish and New England Psahns. 
Tn 1695, Simson being Moderator, tho Assembly 
appointed a Com mission to revise the Scripture 
SongH ; hut tho business was delayed year after 
yoar, and in the end nothing was done, so that the 
Scottish Psalms continued in exclusive use for 
about 50 years longer. 

Among English Nonconformists the manuals of 
Church Song chiefly in use were the Scottish 
Psalms, a revision of the New England Psalter, 
mid, occasionally, Barton’s. During the last decade 
of the century sovoral ministers- Robert Fleming, 
Joseph Iloyse, Thomas Shepherd, Richard Davis, 
and Joseph Stenuett — produced hymns for the use 
of their own congregations, some of which found 
wider, though very limited, acceptance. Nearly 
all these hymns are personal rather than congrega- 
tional ; and most of them are mere Calvinistic 
theology in rhyme. The first selection of hymns 
for Nonconformist worship of which we have (omul 
any trace was published in 1694 under the title A 
Collection of Divine Hymns upon several Occasions. 
To this seven authors contributed, among whom 
were Richard Baxter, John Mason, and Thomas 
Shepherd. The next selection, Matthew Henry’s 
Family Hymns (1695), consisted entirely of centos 
from various metrical versions of tho Psalms. 

In 1695 a young Nonconformist student com- 
mented on tne unsatisfactory character of the 
rhymes in nseatthe Mooting-house in Southampton, 
and was challenged to produce something better. 
The next Sunday the spirited paraphrase 1 Behold 
.the Glories of the Lamb Amidst His Father’s 


throne’ was ‘lined out,’ to the delight of the 
worshippers. The young man was Isaac Watts, in 
after years renowned as pastor, philosopher, and 
poet. In 1707 ho published Hymns and Spiritual 
Songs, in Three Books, containing 222 pieces, which 
in the second edition (1709) were increased to 360. 
These wore followed in 1715 by Divine and Moral 
Songs for the Use of Children ; and in 1719 by The 
Psalms of David imitated in the Language of the 
Hew Testament. Other publications m verse 
followed ; and Watts’s various works contain at 
least 750 hymns, of which nearly 200 are still in 
common use. Before his death, m 1748, fifteen or 
sixteen editions of his hymns had been circulated ; 
and for more than 100 years their use, with or 
without a supplement, was all but universal among 
Congregationalists and Baptists. His meditative 
hymns arc not usually superior to those of Cross- 
man, Ken, and Mason ; but in hymns of praise 
fitted for united utterance he has no superior and 
few equals. His theology is in the main Puritan, 
without the Puritan rigidity and intolerance. 

Watts was the first who could be deemed the founder of a 
distinct school of English hymn-writers. Among his followers 
may he reckoned, in addition to a multitude of inferior rhymers, 
Simon Browno (1080-1732), Philip Doddridge (1702-51), Anno 
Steele (1710-78), Thomas Gibbons (1720-85), Samuel Stennett 
(1727-95), and Samuel Medley (1738-99). 

The influence of Watts extended into Scotland. In the hymns 
of John Willinon (f 1750), and in the Scripture Simps of Ralph 
Erskinc (t 1762), he 1 b plagiarized almost wholesale. In the 
Translations arid Paraphrases prepared by a committee of the 
General Assembly in 1745, of 45 paraphrases 18 were by Walls. 
In the Paraphrases of 1781, of 07 pieces 19 are based on Watts 
and 4 on Doddridge, but all more or lees altered. By far the 
most successful of these alterations is the fine paraphrase — 
transmuted from one of Watte’B feeblest hymns—* How bright 
those glorious spirits shine.* 

Of writers more or less contemporary with Watts, but outside 
the sphere of his influence, the following deserve mention: 
John Dryden (♦ 1701), who is believed to have translated from 
the Latin most of the hymns which appear in the Roman 
Catholic Primer of 170G; Nahum Tate(t 1715), already mentioned, 
the chief author of those hymns and alternative versions which 
appeared as a supplement to the ' New Version * in 1703 ; Joseph 
Addison (t 1719); Samuel Wesley tho elder (t 1735); and Joseph 
Hart (t 1708), most of whose hymns are strongly Calvinistic. 

We come next to the greatest of all English 
hymn-writers, Charles Wesley (1707-80), the poet 
of the Methodist revival. The exact number of his 
hymns is doubtful, liecause of an arrangement with 
Ins brother John (1703-91) that in works for which 
they were jointly responsible their respective parts 
should not tie distinguished. The poetical publica- 
tions of the two brothers number 62 distinct issues, 
ranging from single leaflets to stout volumes, 9 of 
which include pieces by other authors. On the 
lowest estimate these works contain 4395 hymns 
by the Wesleys. Of these 100, including all those 
translated from the German, are certainly tho work 
of John, while of 325 tho authorship is uncertain ; 
so that 3970 pieces at least may oe ascribed to 
Charles. His general tone is strongly Anninian. 
At least 500 of Charles Wesley’s hymns are in use 
in the Methodist Churches, and a large proportion 
of them are equally valued in other communions. 

The unapproachable greatness of Charles Wesley 
seems to have had a repressive influence on hymn- 
writing in Methodist circles ; not more than three 
or four of his Methodist contemporaries left any- 
thing of value ; and even the most gifted of these, 
Thomas Olivers, is chiefly remembered by one 
great hymn, ‘ The God of Abraham praise.’ 

A totally different school is represented by a 
succession of writers who seem to have derived 
their inspiration from the Moravian Brethren. 
The German Moravian hymns are too often char- 
acterized by a kind of spiritualized aensuousness, 
and the same feature is found, in a mitigated form, 
in many English hymns of the same denomination. 
John Gam bold (1711-71), sometime vicar of Stanton 
Harcourt, and afterwards Moravian bishop, edited 
the great hynm-book of 1754, containing 1155 
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Hymns of the Children of Qod in all Ages , which, 
expurgated and revised, furnished most of the 
matenal of Moravian hymn-books till quite recent 
times. Its influence is evident in the hymns of 
John Cennick (1718-55), of James Allen (1734-1804), 
of Walter Shirley (1725-86), and of Jonathan Evans 
(1749-1809). Some characteristics of this school 
are also found in the poems of Augustus Montague 
Toplady (1740-78) (‘Rock of Ages, cleft for mo’) ; 
hut they are modified by his militant Calvinism. 

Yet anothor school, that of moderate Calvinism, 
is represented by the Olney Hymns t first published 
in 1779, the joint work of William Cowper (1731- 
1800) and John Newton (1725-1807). The romance 
of Newton’s adventurous youth, and the pathetic 
story of Cowper’B intermittent insanity, are well 
known; the effect of each on their respective 
contributions is easily traceable. The features 
common to both resemble those of J. Mason ; 
Cowper is remarkable for his tenderness, and 
occasionally for expressions or thoughts that seem 
suggestive of Moravian sources; Newton is some- 
times gloomy, and sometimes descends to mere 
doggerel, but at his best lie exhibits a strength and 
joyousness to which his colleague is a stranger. 
His hymns number 280, of which 50 or 60 are still 
in use ; Cowper produced 68 (bosidos his translations 
from the French of Madame Guyon), of which 
nearly half have a placo in modern hymn-books. 
To the Olney school may be referred Thomas 
Haweis (1732-1820), John Fawcett (1740-1817), 
John Hyland (1753-1825), and many others of less 
note. 

A few writers of the 18th cent., who cannot be 
classed with any particular school, are remembered 
as the authors of single hymns ; while the rest of 
their works, sometimes voluminous, are all but 
forgotten. Such are Robert Soagrave (1093-1750) 
(‘Rise, my Soul, and stretch thy wings’); James 
Fanch (1704-07) (‘Beyond the glittering starry 
skies’); John Bakewell (1721-1819) (‘Hail, Thou 
once despised Jesus’); Edward Perronet (1720-92) 
(‘ All hail the power of Jesus’ name’) ; and Robert 
Robinson (1735-90) (‘Come, Thou Fount of every 
blessing’). 

Two small sects which originated in Scotland 
about the middle of the 18th cent, yielded hymns 
of some literary interest. Among the Christian 
Songs of the Glasites, or Sandemanians (1749), aro 
several especially designed for secular tunes ; and 
this idea was still more vigorously carried out by 
John Barclay (1734-98), the leader of the Bereans. 
Some of Barclay’s hymns, Bet to familiar Jacobite 
and other Scottish tunos, possess real beauty. 
Similaradaptations occur in A Collection of Spiritual 
Sonas, published in 1791 by John Geddes, a Roman 
Gathohc clergyman. Here, too, may be mentioned 
the Christian Hymns , Poems , and Sacred Songs of 
James Relly, the Universalist (1720-78), published 
in 1777 ; these display a good deal of rugged vigour. 

It seems fitting to notice also some of the more 
important selections of hymns that appeared in the 
18tn century. The first of any note offered to 
the Church of England seems to have been the 
Collection of Psalms and Hymns , 70 in number, 
published by John Wesley at Charlestown in 1737. 
This excited little interest, and was not reprinted. 
More important was George Whitefield’s Collection 
of Hymns for Social Worship (1753). The hymns 
were mostly from Watts and Wesley, often freely 
altered; and, though compiled by an Anglican 
clergyman, were chiefly used in ' Tabernacles ’ and 
Meeting-houses for Nonconformist or undenomina- 
tional worship. This collection passed through 
many editions, the 25th being dated 1781. Martin 
Madan’s Collection of Psalms and Hymns (1760) 
had a great influence on subsequent developments 
of hymnody, chiefly through his very skilful 


alterations and corrections. Other collections were 
those of Dyer (1767), R. Conyers (1767), Richard 
de Courey (1775), and Toplady (1775). All those 
editors were Anglican clergymen of the Evangelical 
type, and the tone of their books was distinctly 
Calvinistic. So were the various collections used 
in the Countess of Huntingdon’s clmpels from 1764 
till 1780, when they wore displaced by her own 
Select Collection. A strong Evangelical Arminian- 
ism, on the other hand, pervaded the selections 
edited by John Wesley, from 1741 onward till tho 
production, in 1780, of his Collection of Hymns for 
the Use of the People called Methodists. A mild 
type of Calvinism characterized the selections 
compiled by Congregational ists, usually as supple- 
ments to Watts’s Psalms and Hymns. Tho earliest 
of these was that of Thomas Gibbons (1769), which 
was followed by Rowland Hill’s (1783), George 
Burder’s (1784 ; 28th ed. 1829), William Jay’s ( 1797 ), 
and a considerable number of local publications. 
Rather more pronounced was the Calvinism of the 
Particular Baptist selections of J. Ash and C. Evans 
(1769), and John Rippon (1787), while the General 
Baptist Hymn-book (1771) and Dan Taylor’s (1793) 
were just as distinctively Arminian. Two Scott ish 
Baptist books also deserve notice : tho collection 
made by Sir William Sinclair of Kciss (1751) and 
A Collection of Christian Songs and Hymns (Glas- 
gow, 1786). 

The growth first of Arianism and then of Soein- 
ianism in the English Presbyterian Churches 
necessitated a special provision for worship. This 
was usually made by eliminating from the hymns 
of orthodox writers every allusion to tho Trinity, 
the Incarnation, and tho Atonement. The earliest 
selection mado on this principle was printed in 
London in 1757, and at least 10 such hooks 
appeared at various places betoro the close of tho 
century; one of them, by William Enfield (Warr- 
ington, 1778), professed to be ‘unmixed with tho 
disputed doctrines of any sect.’ .Most of those 
books contain little that could not bo sung by a 
pious Jew or Muhammadan. 

The earlier years of the 19th cent, wore barren 
of new or striking hymns ; but before Jong there 
burst forth such a flood of sacred melody as 
England had never heard before. It is quite im- 
possible to review, within any reasonable limits, 
the English and Scottish hymnists of the century, 
of whom more than 550 are enumerated between 
1800 and 1890. A few points may bo briefly noted. 

(1) Tho large number of women writers who 
produced not merely sentimental verses, but 
genuine hymns of lasting worth. Prominent 
among them are Cecil Frances Alexander (1823-95) 
(‘The golden gates lift up their heads’), Sarah 
Flower Adams (1805-48) (‘Nearer, my God, to 
Thee’), Charlotte Elliot (1789-1871) (‘Just as 1 
am, without one plea’), Frances Ridley ffavcrgnl 
(1836-79) (‘Take my life, and let it be T ), Adelaide 
Anno Procter (1825-64) (‘The way is long and 
dreary’), and Anna Letitia Waring (1820-1912) 
(‘My heart is resting, O my God’). Others have 
displayed remarkable skill as translators, especially 
from the German, as Jane Borthwick (1813 97), 
Frances Elizal»eth Cox (1812-97), Sarah Fimllalcr 
(1823-86), and Catherine Winkworth (1829 -78). 
Others, again, are unrivalled in adapting tlu-m 
selves to the capacities of children, e.a. <V«il 
Frances Alexander (‘There is a green hill far 
away’), Jane E, Lecson (1807-82) (‘Saviour, 
teach me day by day’), and Jemima Luke (1813- 
1906) (‘I think when I read that sweet story of 
old’). 

(2) The appearance, for the first time, of really 
good hymns for children, child thought in child 
language. Isaac Watts had Jed tho way, but for 
two generations be bad no followers. Even 
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Charles Wesley’s efforts in this direction •were 
far from being a complete success ; his famous 
* Gentle Jesus, meek and mild,’ needs explaining 
to make it intelligible to children. Hut .lane 
Taylor (1783-1H24) and her sister, Ann Gilbert 
(1782-1866), understood child nature ; and, though 
sometimes entangled in theology, their songs for 
children usually excelled those of Watts as far 
ns his did the efforts of Abraham Cheare. The 
path they opened up was worthily followed not 
only by C. F. Alexander and Jemima Luke, but 
by E. Paxton Hood, W. W. How, Annie Matheson, 
Albert Midlane, Hugh Stowcll, and many more. 

(3) The naturalizing, by satisfactory transla- 
tions, of the best Latin, Greek, amt German 
hymns. The last named have found most favour 
in the Evangelical section of the Anglican Church, 
and among the Free Churches. Some of the most 
capable translators have already been indicated ; 
others are mentioned in the literature at the end 
of the article. Attention was drawn to the rich 
stores of Latin hymnody in connexion with the 
Oxford Movement between the years 1830 and 
1840. Naturally the chief, thougn not the only, 
translators of the Breviary and other medueval 
hymns were men of the High Church school, such 
as J. D. Chambers (1805-93), John Chandler (1806- 
76), W. J. Copeland (1804-85), K. F. Littledale 
(1833-90), and, above all, John Mason Neale(1818- 
66). With these may he associated a few Homan 
Catholics, especially Edward Caswall (1814-78). 
The foremost translator of the Into Latin hymns 
of the Gnllirnn Breviaries was Isaac Williams 
(1802-05). These hymns first found acceptance in 
High Church circles; Imt the best of them aro 
now in common use in almost all Christian com- 
munions. The Greek hymns wero first urged on 
public attention by J. M. Neale, and his versions 
are still most in favour; but many others have 
been effectively translated by John Brownlie. 

(4) The enormous output of mission and revival 
hymns, mostly subjective or hortatory, and many 
of thorn set to the tunes of popular songs. These 
became common in connexion with the great 
religious revival of 1858, ami were augmented 
about 1573 by hymns of American origin. Some 
of them were valuable, but many were sentimental 
and, when judged by strict canons, not always in 
the best of taste. It must be owned, however, 
that songs of this class, used by Evangelistic bodies 
like the Salvation Army, have often availed to 
call forth genuine religious emotions in persons of 
the most degraded type. 

The hymn-books of the 19th cent, are literally 
innumerable. No fewer Ilian 160 were compiled 
for use in tho Anglican Church alone between 1800 
and 1860, to which in the next 30 years 90 more 
Avert* added. The use of many was merely local, 
while other* are fairly representative of distinct 
schools of thought within the Church. Of the 
collections in use prior to I860 by far the greatest 
number represented the Evangelical school; and it 
is estimated that these were used in nearly three- 
fourths of the English parish churches. The most 
popular books of this class were William Mercer’s 
Church Psalter and Ilymn Book (1854), Charles 
B. Snepp’s Songs of t) race and Glory (strongly 
Calvinistic, 1872), and Edward II. Bickerstoths 
Hymnal Companion (1870, revised 1870). Of 
the moderate High Church type w f as Hymns 
Ancient and Modern (1861, revised 1875 ; appendix 
1889; another revision 1904), which lias become 
the most popular of all English hymn-books. To 
the same scliool belong William Cooke and Ben- 
jamin Webb’s The Hymn ary (1872). and Church 
Hymns (1871, revised 1903). To the advanced 
High Church party belong The Hymnal Noted 
(1852), with its many supplements, James Skinner’s 


Daily Service Hymnal (1863), It. F. Littiedale’s 
People's Hymnal (1807), C. F. Ilernaman’s Altar 
Hymnal (1884), and the English Hymnal (1906). 
Recently a few books of the Broad Church typo 
have appeared, but they are not extonsively used. 
Of hymn-hooks compiled for the use of the various 
Nonconformist Churches during the century, a list 
of at least 250 is before us, not including innumer- 
able selections designed for Sunday schools, or the 
multitudinous * undenominational ’ liooks, large 
and small, compiled in the interests of revival, 
missions, temperance, or merely as publishers’ 
speculations. But the tendency has long been 
towards concentration; the local collections have 
generally gone out of use, and all the great de- 
nominations have their authorized or characteristic 
hymn-hooks, by which most of the others are being 
gradually supplanted. 

It remains to indicate a few of the most distinguished 
hymnists of the 10th cent., not heretofore mentioned, accord- 
ing to their ecclesiastical associations. Two of them can 
scarcely be regarded as belonging to any special communion : 
Thomas Kelly (1769-1864) and James Montgomery (1771-1854), 
who between them produced nearly 1200 hymns, of which no 
fewer than 160 ore sti II in common use. To the Anglican Church 
belonged Reginald Heber (1783-1826), bishop of Calcutta, John 
Kehle (1792-1866), author of the Christian Year , Henry Francis 
Lyto (1793-1847), Christopher Wordsworth (1807 -85), bishop of 
Lincoln, John H. B. Monaell (1811-75), William Walsham How 
(1823-97), bishop of Wakefield, Godfrey Thring (1823-1903), 
John Ellcrton (1826-93), and F. T. Palgrave (1824 -97). Among 
Roman Catholics, John Henry Newman (1801-90) and F. W. 
Faber (1814-63) stand pre-eminent. To the Presbyterian 
Churches belong Iloratius Bonar (1808-89), John Ross Macduff 
(1818-95), James Drummond Burns (1823-64), and Anne Ross 
Cousin (1823-1906). Among ihs Methodists but few hymn- 
writers are conspicuous : Beniamin Gough (1805-77), W. M. 
Punslion (1824-81), Mark Guy Pearse (1). 1842), and Thomas B. 
Stephenson (1839 1912) dcservo mention. To the Congrega- 
tional Churches belong W. B. Collyer (1782- 1854), Josiah Conder 
(1789-1865), George Raweon (1H07-89), Thomas Toko Lynch 
(1818-71), Edwin Paxton Hood (1820-85), and Thomas Horn- 
blower Gill (1819-1906). Among Baptists we note, of the ex- 
clusive Calvinist school, John Kent (1766-1843), William Gadsby 
(1773-1844), and Joseph Irons (1785-1852); of the modem liberal 
school, W. Poole Balfem (1818-87), Dawson Burns (1828-1909), 
T. Goadby (1829-89), Marianne Hearn (1834-1909), and J. M. 
Wigner (1844-1911). Of Unitarians, at least fifty have written 
hymns of merit; the best known are Anna Let.il ia Barbauld 
(1743-1825), John Bowring (1792-1872), J. Johns (1801-47), 
William Gaskell (1805-84). and James Martineau (1 805-1 90o). 
Sweden horglan hvmn-writers of note are Joseph Proud (1745- 
1826), Manoah Sfhly (1767-1840), and F. M. Hudson (<J. 1819). 
Among the Plymouth Brethren wo observe Edward Denny 
(1796-1889), J. N. Darby (1800 82), J. G. Deck (1802-8-0, and 8. 
P. Tregelles (1813-76), Bernard Barton (1784-1849) stands 
conspicuous in the Society of Friends ; while of the Irvlngites, 
Edward W. Eddis and Ellen Eddis deserve fuller recognition 
than they have yet received. 

7. American hymns. —The celebrated Bay Psalm- 
Book of 1640 was the first English book printed in 
America. The 3rd edition, about 1650, revised 
and augmented by a number of Scripture hymns, 
was reprinted about 70 times, and continued in 
almost exclusive use in New England for about » 
hundred years. In 1757 a revision by Thomas 
Prince failed to gain public favour; but about 
that time Tate and Brady’s New Version began to 
be known ; and this, together with Watts’s Psalms 
and Hymns, gradually superseded the older hook. 
It is doubtful whether a single original hymn of 
American origin had been printed in America 
before the date last mentioned. Certainly the 
first American hyninistof whose work any part is 
still in use was Samuel Davies (1723-61), whose 16 
hymns, including the noble ‘ Great God of wonders, 
all Thy ways, were printed posthumously in 
Englaud, Scarcely any collections of hymns were 
published in America before the War of Inde- 
pendence ; probably the earliest was an appendix 
of 27 hymns, annexed to Tate and Brady’s realms, 
issued by the Episcopal Church in 1789. The 
Reformed Dutch Church also published a collection 
of Psalms and Hymns in 1789. A Methodist Pocket 
Hymn Book , which was not approved by Wesley, 
certainly appeared before 1790 ; and & Baptist 
collection was printed at Newport, R.I., not later 
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than that year. Two Universal ist collections were 
published in 1792 ; Lutheran and Unitarian collec- 
tions in 1795 ; the first Congregational selection of 
any merit iB dated 1799; and no Presbyterian 
selection was authorized until 1828. It is a notice- 
able fact that in all these books, and in most of 
those which followed, by far the greater number of 
the hymns were by English authors. In 18 of the 
most extensively used hymn-books of the Episcopal, 
Presbyterian, Methodist, Baptist, Congregational, 
and Reformed Churches, published between 1826 
and 1880, less than 14 per cent of the hymns are of 
American origin. 

Until the great religious revival which com- 
menced in America about 1868, and extended over 
a large part of English-speaking Christendom, very 
few hymns of American authors were included in 
English collections. Since that time, however, 
many have gained great popularity, especially 
hymns embodying the Gospel call, hymns of 
aspiration, and such as relate to the future life. 
A common fault of American hymns is a too great 
tendency towards sentimentalism ; and many of 
them seem to owe their popularity to the light 
jingling tunes to which they are wedded. 

8. Welsh hymns. — There is some evidence of the 
use, in the Early British Church, of hymns in the 
nativo language ; but no specimens remain, and by 
the time when Protestantism arose the Welsh had 
apparently lost the gift of composing hymns. 
Early in the 17th cent, the celebrated Vicar of 
Llandovery, Rees Prichard, published a volume of 
religious poems, largely didactic, entitled Canwyll 
y Cymry (* The Welshman’s Caudle ’), portions of 
which were commonly sung as hymns. It became 
immensely popular, was many times reprinted, and 
its influence is not yet extinct. In 1621 Arch- 
deacon Edmund Prys produced his metrical version 
of the Psalms, which is still in use, though par- 
tially supplanted by the more modern version of 
William Morris. Skill in poetical composition is 
so widely diffused among Welsh-speaking people 
that , the number of hymn-writers is very great, 
while the paucity of family names makes them 
somewhat difficult to distinguish. Two poets of 
the 17th cent., Rowland Vaughan ( c . 1629-68) and 
Elis Wyn (1670-1734), are held in honourable 
remembrance, each by a single hymn. As early as 
1703 a collection of sacramental hymns was pub- 
lished by Thomas Baddy, a dissenting minister. 
A few years later a collection was issued by the 
celebrated educationalist, Griffith Jones of Llan- 
ddowror (1083-1761), but it is not certain whether 
it included any of his own compositions. 

The great outflow of Welsh sacred song began 
with the religious revival initiated by the early 
Calvinistic Methodists, in whose ranks arc enrolled 
the greatest of all Welsh hymnists, William 
Williams of Pantycclyn (1717-91), his contem- 
porary David Williams, Morgan Rhys (+ 1776), 
and Ann Griffiths (1776-1805). Outside that circle 
we find the names of David Jones of Caio, who in 
1753 translated into Welsh Watts’s Psalms , and 
afterwards his Divine Songs. He was a Coii- 
gregationalist, as was loan Thomas of Rhaiadr 
1776-86), many of whose hymns are still in use. 
The great hy inn-writer among the Unitarians was 
Edward Williams, renowned as an antiquary under 
the name of lolo Morgan wg (1745-1826). The first 
Baptist hymn-book in Wales was compiled by 
Joseph Harris, called ‘Goraer,* in 1821 ; it con- 
tained many of his originals. 

The most striking characteristics of Welsh 
hymnody are depth of emotion and abundant use 
of metaphor— every kind of natural object being 
enlisted for the illustration of things spiritual. The 
hymns are for the most part intensely subjective. 

9. Missions. — Since the year 1800, agents of the 


various missionary societies have produced hymns 
in upwards of a hundred and twenty languages 
and dialects, of which more than half had never 
previously been reduced to writing. Some of these 
are in native, some in English, metres, and, as 
might bo expected, a large proportion of them are 
translations from English or German originals. 

[to. Cumanic and other early vernacular hymns. 
—In a Latin-Pcrsian-Cumanic glossary oi 1303 
(ed. G. Kuun, Codex Ciumnicus, Budapest, 1880) 
are a few hymns in Cumanic, the language of a 
hybrid Turkish tril>e then occupying Moldavia and 
the neigh Ixmring districts. TI 10 majority of these 
hymns aro translated from tho Latin ; r.g, there is 
a rendering of the * Vexilla regis.’ One hymn, 
however, Eucharistic in character, is thus far 
believed to bo an original composition (of. W. 
Bang, ‘ BeitrUge zur Krkliirungdes koman. Marien- 
hymnus,' in GGM, 1910, pi). 61-7S, and * Ueber 
einon koman. KommunionHhymmls, , in Bull, Ac, 
rov. de Beige [classo dcs leltres], 1910, p. 230). 

It is by no means impossible that a considerable 
body of early vernacular hymnody was composed 
in various languages, only to disappear. Thus, the 
Observantine Minorite Ladislaus (<*. 1440-1505) is 
recorded by his biographer, Vincentius Morawski, 
writing in 1633, to havo composed many hymns, 
Psalters, etc., some of which were in Latin, but 
others in Lithuanian (‘ Vita,’ 1 . ix. 59, in A S, May, i. 
[1866] 579). All trace of these Lithuanian produc- 
tions has vanished.— Louis II. Gray.] 

Litkrature.— J. Julian, Diet, of llymnulogy, revised ed., 
London, 1907 ; A. F. W. Fischer. Kirchenliedrr. Lexicon, 
Gotha, 1870 (suppl. pt. i., 1886) ; F. A. Cun*, Gesch. de* deut. 
Kirchenliedes , Oruiz, 18^6 ; E. E. Koch, Grach, tic a Kirchcn * 
lied 8 und Kirchengesanges dcr Christ l., insbesondere der deut . 
evangel. Kirchc 3, 8 voIh., Stuttgart, 1876; P. Wacknrnngel, 
Das deut. Kirchenlird von der alteslcn Zeit bit in A if ana det 
xvii. J ahrhunderts, 6 vols., Leipzig, 1864-77 ; J. MUtzcll, Geist- 
liche I. it dcr der evangel. Kfrche aut dem xvi. Jahrhundert, 3 
vols., Merlin, 1865 ; C. Winkworth, Christian Singers of Ger- 
many, London, 1866, Lyra Gcrmanica, do. 1856-68, and The 
Chorale Book Jar England, do. 1863 ; S. Findlater and J. 
Boithwick, llytnnt from the Land of Luther , do. 1884; J. 
Kelly, Paul Qcrhardt’s Spiritual Songs, do. 1867, Hymns of the 
Present Century ; from the German, do. 1H86; F. E. Cox, 
Ilymnt from the German*, do. 1864 ; C. H. Dunn, Hymns from 
the German, do. 1867 ; K. A. Beck, Gstch. dcs kathol. Kirchen- 
liedes, Cologne, 1878 ; R. M&ssie, Martin Luther's Spiritual 
AmMUndon. 1863, and Lyra Domestica, 2 parts, do. 1860-64; 
E. F. Be van. Songs of Eternal Life,do. 1868 ; Alice Manlngton, 
Footprints of the Holy Dead, do. 1863; Gcoige Macdonald, 
Exotics, do. 1876 ; O. Wetzstein, Relig. Isyrik dcr Deutsehcn im 
xix. Jahrhundert, Neustielitz, 1891 ; A. F. W. Fischer, Kirch - 
liche Dichtvna, hauptsdchlich in Deutschland, Gotha, 1892, and 
(in collaboration with W. Tiimpel) Das deut. evangel Kirchcn - 
lied des (Tint. Jahrhundertt, 8 vols., (luLcrsloh, 1002-06; R. 
Wolkan, Dat deut. Kirchenlied der bohm . llruder im xvi. 
Jahrhundert, Prague, J891; J. Znhn, Die grist l . Lieder der 
Briider in Boh wen, Mdhren, und Polen, Nuremberg, 1875; R. 
von Liliencron, Zur LiederdicMung der Wiedertaufer, Prague, 
1802; T. Odinga, Dai deut. Kirchenlied der Schweiz im 
lie formationszeit alter, Frauenteld, 1889; E. Wolff, Das deut. 
Kirchenlied der xvi. und xvii. Jahrhunderte, Stuttgart, 1894 ; 
J. Westphal, Das evangel. Kirchenlied nach seiner aeschichtl. 
Entwickelung , Leipzig, 1901; W. Nelle, Gcsch. des deut. evan- 
gel. Kirchenliedes. Hamburg, 1904; J. W. Beckmann, Forsok 
til Sventk Psalmhistoria, Stockholm, 1845 ; P. Wieselgren, 
Sventka kyrkant skbna litteratur, Lund, 1*33 ; C. J. Brandt 
and L. Helweg, Den dantke Psalmedigtning.Z vols., Copen- 
hagen, 1846-47 ; C. J. Brandt, Vore danske Kirkc-Salmebnyer 
fra Reformationsn til Nutiden, do. J886 ; G. Tait, Hymns of 
Denmark, London, 1868 ; J. N. Skaar, Norsk Salmehistorie, 
Bergen, 1870-80 ; F. P£renn6s, IHctionnaire de notls ft de 
cantiques, Paris, 1867; F. Bovet, Hist, du psautierdes tyliies 
rtform4.es, Neuchktel, 1872 ; A. Atger, Hist, et r6le des cantiques 
dans let Iglises reformist, Geneva, 1883 ; E. Ldvy, Potties re- 
ligieuset, provc.n;ales etfrancaises, Paris, 1887 ; H. Bordier, Lc 
Chansonnxer huguenot, 4 vols., do. 1871 ; A. F. Ozan&m, Let 
Pottes franciscatns en Italic, do. 1852 ; A. F. F. di Bruno, Lira 
oattolica 4 , Turin, 1886; J. Gadsby, Memoirs of the Hymn- 
Writers of the 17th and 18th Cent.*, 1/mdon, 1861 ; L. C. Biggs, 
English Hymnology, do. 1873 ; C. Rogers, Lyra Ilritanmca, 
do. 1866 ; J. Miller, Singers and Songs of the Church -, do. 
1869 ; E. F. Hatfield. The. Poets of the Church, New York, 
3885; S. A. W. Duffield, Eng. Ilymnt: their Authms and 
History, do. 1886: D. Morrison, Great Hymns of the Church, 
London, 1890; R. Palmer (Lord Kdburne), Hymns: their Hist, 
and Development, do. 1892 ; W. G. Horder, The Hymn Lover: 
An A ccount of the Hue and Growth of Eng. II ymnody, do. 1889 ; 
G. A. Leask, Hymn- Writers of the VJth Cent., do. 1902 ; H. S. 
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Burr age, Baptist Hymn-Writers and their Hymns, Portland, 
Me., 1888 ; H. B. Lewis, Sweet Singers of Wales, London, 1889; 
W. H. Frere, in Hymns Aneient and Modern, hist, ed., 
Oxford, 1909 ; M. Bell, artt. * Hymn ’ and ' Hymn Tune,* in 
The Prayer Book Dictionary, London, 1912. 

T. 0. Crippen. 

HYMNS (Egyptian). — Tho religious litorature 
of ancient Egypt is fairly prolific in the depart- 
ment of hynmology, and a considerable amount 
of religious poetry has been preserved and trans- 
lated ; but, on the whole, it cannot be said that 
the quality is on the same level with the quantity. 
To a groat extent the hymns which havo survived 
bear the stamp, not of a genuine personal religious 
feeling on the part of the writer, os in the case of 
our own best hymns, but of a purely official and 
stereotyped attitude towards the divinities whose 
praises are celebrated. Religion in Egypt, as we 
know it, was far too much of a business of cast- 
iron ritual to leave much room for any natural 
outpouring of thoughts and feelings of devotion 
and affection. If there were such outpourings, 
they were probably not on account of tho great 
gods, whose position was infinitely removed from 
that of the ordinary worshipper, but rather of 
some of the minor deities, whom, as we know, the 
common people of Egypt took to their hearts in 
preference to the distant and unsympathetic figures 
of the great triads and enneads. Such clfusions 
were not at all likely to survive in any quantity 
in comparison with the stilted official odes which 
hod the sanction of the priesthood, were multi- 
plied in an infinity of copies, and were continually 
used for ritual purposes. 

In the time of tlio New Empire, however, there 
aro traces of a feeling of impatience with tho 
stereotyped formulie of the oflicial religion, ami 
one or two of tho hymns which have survived from 
this period give uh what is otherwise very unusual 
—the expression of a personal and living interest 
in religion. Thus, from a hieratic papyrus of this 
period we havo the following : 

* Amen-Ra, 1 love thee and enfold thoo in my heart . . . 

I do not follow anxiety in my heart ; what Amen-Ra naith 
conieth to pass.' 

To the same period also belongs a hymn which gives 
us one of the very few evidences that tho devout 
Egyptian ever realized his own sinfulness: ‘Chastise 
mo not,’ says a writer whose poem is preserved 
in the Anastasi Papyrus, * according to my many 
sins.’ A hymn to I both from the Sullicr Papyrus 
presents us with a view of the inward and secret 
nature of truo religion totally alien to the beliefs 
of the upholders of the great religious cults of the 
nation, who emphatically seem to have thought 
that they would bo heard for their much speaking : 

' O fchou sweet Bpring for the thirsty in the desert ; it is closed 
for those who speak there, it Is open for those who keep sileuco 
there. When tno silent man comelh, he llndcth tho spring.' 

Such natural expressions of love, confidence, and 
inward intercourse with God arc, however, quite 
exceptional in Egyptian hymnology. Taking the 
ordinary run of the hymns to the great gods, wo 
find a constant repetition of the same cyclo of ideas 
in practically the same phrases — a repetition which 
becomes wearisome, and gives a very poor idea 
of the extent to which any genuine devotional 
feeling can have entered into Egyptian religion. 
Erman’s opinion (Life in Ancient Egypt, p. 3§9f.) 
is amply justified : 

‘There seems to be no question of devotional feelings on the 
part of tho singer ; in fact, the greater part consists of stereo- 
typed phrases, which could be adapted to any of the mighty 
gods, and could also be used in adoration of the king.* 

In fact, the average Egyptian hymn seems to 
have been constructed on a certain definite recipe. 
It was essential that tho writer should say that 
the two countries (Upper and Lower Egypt) to- 
gether show honour to the god, that his fear is 
in all lands, that he has subdued his enemies and 


received the dignity of his father, that he is praised 
by the great cycle of the gods, that all creatures 
are full of delight at his coming and adore his 
beauty, and so forth. All this belonged to any of 
the gods. In order to make the effusion a charac- 
teristic hymn to Ra or Amen, there were added 
tho name of the god in question, and perhaps one 
or two allusions to the myths associated witli him 
and to the particular temple or temples which he 
most affected ; the result was a standard hynm 
which had this advantage, that with a few altera- 
tions it would do equally well for l’tah or Osiris. 

Thus we have the following from ‘ A Hymu to 
11a when lie riaetli ’ (Papyrus of Nckht) : 

* Homage to thee, O thou glorious being, thou who art 
dowered with all sovereignty. . . . The regions of the north 
and south come to thee with homage, and send forth acclama- 
tions at thy rising in the horizon of heaven. . . . The goddess 
Nut doeth homage unto thee, and tho goddess Moat embraceth 
thee at all times. . . . The company of the godB rejoiceth at thy 
coming, the earth is glad when it beholdeth thy rays.' 

Ani (Papyrus of Ani) can find nothing more 
original to say of the same deity : 

‘ Homage to tnee, 0 thou who hast come as Rhepera, the 
creator of tho gods. . . . Thy mother Nut doeth an act of 
homage unto thee with both her hands. The land of Manu re- 
ceived thee with satisfaction, and the goddess Mnat embraceth 
thee both at morn and eve.’ 

Osiris fares no better than Ra at the hands of 
his devout worshipper : 

'(Jlory be to Osiris Unnefer, the great god within Ahydos, 
King of eternity, lord of the everlasting. . . . Eldest son of the 
womb of Nut, lord of tho crowns of the north ami south, lord 
of the lofty white crown. As prince of gods and of men he 
hath received the crook and the whip and tho dignity of his 
divine father. Thou art crowned lord of Uusiris and ruler in 
Abydos.' 

The great bulk of Egyptian hymn literature 
consists of poems in praise of one or oilier of the 
three great gods, Ra, Amen, and Osiris. 

i. Hymns to Ra.— A certain amount of real 
religious feoling was apparently awakened in the 
Egyptian mind by tho contemplation of the rising 
and setting of the life-giving sun, and this was 
transferred to the Sun-god, though its expression 
is often very stilted. 

* Homage to thee,' says an Interesting hymn in the Papyrus 
of Ilu-nefcr, ' O thou who art Ra when thou rlscst and Turn 
when thou settest ! Thou risesfc, thou risegt, thou shinest, thou 
shinest, thou who art crowned king of the gods. . . . Thou 
didst create the earth, thou didst fashion man, thou didst 
make the watery abyss of the sky, thou didst form tho Nile, 
thou didst croato the deep, and ihou dost give light unto all 
that therein is. . . . Thou art unknown, and no tongue Is 
worthy to declare thy likeness : only thou thyself. . . . Millions 
of years have gone over the world, I cannot tell the number 
of those through which thou hast passed. Thou didst pass 
over and travel through spaces requiring millions and hundreds 
of thousands of years ; thou passest through them in peace, 
and thou steerest thy way across the watery abyss to the place 
which thou lovest. Tills thou doest in one little moment of 
time, and then thou dost sink down, and dost make an end of 
the hours.’ 

Thus Ra is here adored as tho Creator, tho In- 
effable, and the Eternal, and in this hymn, at 
least, there is a distinct vein of genuine poetical 
feeling in tho description of tho Sun-god's swift 
journey over spaco. Rut oven in such hymns the 
constant reiteration of the creation formula and 
the endless repetition of the solar journey in tho 
morning and evening boats become very tiresome. 

One of tho most important of the Ra hymns is 
that series which is sometimes called the * Litany 
of Ra.’ It exists in tho form of a long text sculp- 
tured at the entrances of the royal tombs in the- 
Valley of the Kings at Thebes. Its importance 
lies, not in its poetical merits, which are very small 
indeed, but in the fact that throughout the hymn 
Ra is successively identified with 75 various gods 
or cosmic elements. They are all forms of the 
god, who, as primordial deity, embraces all, and 
from whom emanate all the other gods, who are 
only his manifestations. 

' Homage to thee, Ra, supreme power, he who desoends into- 
the sphere of Amentet, his form is that of Turn. Homage to 
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thee, Ra, supreme power, he who sends forth the plants in their 
season, his form is that of Seb. Homage to thee, Ka, supreme 
power, the great one who rules what is in the Nun, his form is 
that of Nut,’ . . . and so on. 

2. Hymns to Amen.— Next in importance to the 
Ka hymns come those addressod to Amen. Of 
these perhaps the best is that found in a hieratic 
papyrus (no. 17, Boulatj). It contains, of course, 
the usual formulas which belonged to Amen, as 
they belonged to Ra, to Osiris, or to any of the 
great gods, and were mere matter of habit, so many 
lines to bo tilled according to the usual recipe, 

’Chief of all the gods, lord of truth, father of the gods, 
creator of beasts, maker of men, lord of existences, creator of 
fruitful things, maker of herbs, feeder of cattle,’ 
and it expressly identifies Amen, not only with 
Ra, but with Turn, Min, and Khopera. Yet it 
contains also here and there traces ot that realiza- 
tion of divine power in the sustenance of living 
things which always, as Krinan has observed (Life 
in Ancient Egypt , p. 391), brings reality, and some- 
thing of beauty and freshness, into the arid desert 
of Egyptian hymn-writing. 

* Ho It is who makes pasture for the herds and fruit trees for 
man ; who creates that whereby fish live in the river and the 
birds under the heavens ; who gives breath to them who are in 
the egg and feeds the son of the worm ; he creates that whereby 
the gnat lives, and also the worms and fleas ; he creates that 
which Is needed by the mice in their holes, and that which feeds 
the birds upon all trees.* 

The verses, with their minute description of the 
divine care for the smallest creatures, suggest a 
far-otf anticipation of Coleridge’s 

‘ lie praycth best who loveth best 
Ail things both great and small, 

For the dear (loti who loveth us 
He made and loveth all.’ 

At the same time t lie writer has a sense, somewhat 
unusual, of moral quality in his god. To him, 
Amen is a god 

‘ listening to the poor who is in distress, gentle of heart when 
one cries unto him, deliverer of the timid man from the violent, 
judging the poor, the poor and the oppressed, Lord of wisdom, 
whose precepts are wise, Lord of mercy most loving, at whose 
coming men live.’ 

The pantheistic tendency of Egyptian religious 
thought is clearly seen in the late hymn found 
in the inscription of Darius at tho Oasis of el- 
Khargeh, The hymn is specifically addressed to 
Amen; hut we find that the god is completely 
identified with the other great gods of Egypt: 

' Ho is Ka, who exists by himself.’ 4 It is Amen who dwells 
in nil things, the revered god who was from the beginning. . . . 
He is l*tah, the greatest of the gods.’ ‘ Thy august ram dwells 
in Tattu’ identifies him with Osiris. 'Shu, Tefnut, Mut, and 
Rhone are thy forms, dwelling in thy shrine under the types of 
the god Khem,’ ‘We cannot/ says Naville (The Old Egyp. 
Faith, p. 140), ‘sum up more clearly the Egyptian doctrine 
than in the following phrase: “ Thy throne is reared in every 
place thou dcsirest, and, when thou willoBt it, thou doHt 
multiply thy names. ” ’ 

3. Hymns to Osiris.— Of all Egyptian hymns, 
those addressed to Osiris are perhaps the most dis- 
appointing. Hero, if anywhere, wo should have 
expected to find the evidence of sincere religious 
feeling. For the cult of Osiris was not only the 
must popular and long-enduring of Egyptian cults, 
but was so precisely because of the human elements 
in the life of Osiris, the sympathy which these 
created between him and his worshippers, and the 
ethical character of many of the beliefs regarding 
him. If any personal relationship existed between 
an Egyptian worshipper and any of the great gods, 
it is to be looked for m the Osiris cult. Yet, when 
we turn to the Osirian hymns, we find, almost 
more than anywhere else, only the multiplication 
of bombastic and meaningless epithets. 

* Praise to thee, Osiris, son of Nut, who wearest the horns, 
anrl dost lean upon a high pillar ; to whom the crown was given, 
and Joy before the nine gods. . . . Great in power in Rosetta, 
a lord of might in Ehnas, a lord of strength in Tenent. Great 
of appearance in Abydos . . . before whom the great ones of 
might feared ; before whom the great ones rose up upon their 
mate. ... To whom Upper and Lower Egypt come bowing 
down, because his fear is so great and his might so powerful.’ 
* Beyond this,’ says Erman (Egyp. Ret. p. 48), ‘ this priestly poet 
could And nothing to say of this most human of all the gods.’ 


A certain amount, of human feeling does, how- 
ever, enter into the funeral hymn known as tho 
‘Lamentations of Isis and Nephthvs,’ in which 
these goddesses are supposed to bewail the deceased 
Osiris : 

' Come to thy house, come to thy house, O god On !...() 
beautiful youth, coma to thy house that thou uiuyvstsfu me. 
I am thy sister whom thou Invest ; thou shnlt not abandon 
me. . . . Come to her who loves thee, L'nnefer, thou blessed 
one. Come to thy sister, come to thy wife, thy wife, thou whose 
heart is still. ... I call to thee and weep so that it is heard 
even in heaven, but thou dost not hear my voice ; and yet I am 
thy sister, whom thou iovedst upon earth. Thou lo\ed.*jt none 
beside me, my brother, my brother t ’ 

This is both gonuinc and touching ; but, as it 
was the typical funeral lamentation, it is per- 
missible to believe that these qualities are due, 
not to tho worship of tho god, but to tho human 
loss which was actually bewailed. 

4. Hymn to Hapi.— Besides ( he hymns addressed 
to the great gods, there are others, such as the well- 
known hymn to Hapi, tho Nile-god, in which tho 
formulae have a little more of life and reality be- 
hind them. The worshipper was hero addressing 
a god who was a necessity of his daily life, and 
there could scarcely fail to ho an element of sin- 
cerity in his approach to such a deity. 

'The flowing stream, laden with blessing, is a visible sacred 
being, and when the Egyptian treats of the real, and describes 
the things he daily sees, his art always succeeds the best* 
(Erman, Life in Ancient Egypt, p. 3»1). 

The following extracts are from Maspen/s trans- 
lation of the ‘Hymn to the Nile’ (from tho 2nd 
Sallier and tho 7tn Anastasi Papyrus) : 

‘Hall to thoe, Ilapl, who appearcst in the land, and eome^t 
to givo life to Egypt; ihou who dost hide thy coming in dark- 
,ne»s. . . . Creator of corn, maker of barley. . . . Ho his fingers 
cease from their labours, then are all the millions of beings in 
misery ; doth he wane in heaven, then the gods themselves and 
all men perish ; tho cattle ure driven mad, and all the world, 
both great and email, are in torment. But if, on the contrary, 
the prayers of men are heard at his rising, then the earth shouts 
for Joy, Lhen are all bellies joyful, each back is shaken with 
laughter, and every tooth grimleth. . . . Stones arc not sculp- 
tured for him ... ho is unseen, no tribute is paid unto him, 
and no offerings are brought unto him ; nevertheless the gene- 
rations of thy children rejoice in thee, for thou dost rule as 
king ... by whom the tears are washed from every eye l’ 

5. Royal hymns.— Among all the gods there wah 
probably none who was ho real to the ancient 
Egyptian a? the one whom he called ‘the good 
god, in contradistinction from ‘ tho great, gods* — 
the reigning Pharaoh. It wan tho duty of all loyal 
subjects to oiler adoration to him, and even tho 
answers of the courtiers to the questions of their 
sovereign had to bo prefaced with a short hymn of 
praise in which all the stock attributes of divinity 
were piled upon tho king. Two of these royal 
hymns stand out above others, and are important, 
enough to require notice, though their poetical 
merit is not very great. The first is that addicted 
to Senusert ill. (IJsortsen) of the XI llh dynasty. 
It is remarkable for its exact Htrophic .structure, 
and for the illustration which it gives of the fact, 
that at so early a period tho Egypt iun literary art 
was already hound, not to «ay strangied, by hard 
and fast rules. 

' Twice great is the King of his city, above a million arms ; as 
for other rulers of men, they are but common folk. 

Twice great is the King of his city ; he is as it were a dyke, 
damming the stream in its water flood. 

Twice great is the King of his city ; he is as it were a cool lodge, 
letting men repose unto full daylight. 

Twico great is the King of his city ; he is as it were a bulwark, 
with walls built of the sharp stones of Kusem.’ 

The hymn runs thus, with carefully balanced 
lines, through six long strophes, in which the king 
is compared to all sorts of good and gracious in 11 11 - 
ences. 

Tho second hymn was inspired by the warlike 
prowess of Talm tines III. of the XVIIIth dynasty. 
After an introduction in praise of Tahutmcs, the 
poet makes the god Amen guide his soil the king 
round the whole circuit of the world, giving it all 
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into his power. Occasionally in this long geo- 
graphical excursion there arc passages of vigour 
and fancy which show that the fierce energy of 
the old king had awakened the imagination or his 
subjects. 

* I have come, giving thee to smite down those who are in their 

marshes. 

The lands of Mitanni tremble under fear of thee ; 

I have made them see thy Majesty as a crocodile ; 

Lord of fear in the water, unapproachable. 

I have come, giving thee to smite the Libyans, 

The isles of the IJtentiu belong to the might of thy prowess ; 

I have mode them see thy Majesty as a fierce-eyed lion, 

While thou makest them corpses in their valleys. 

I have come, giving thee to smite those who are nigh thy 
border, 

Thou hast smitten the Sand-dwellers as living captives ; 

I have made them see thy Majesty as a southern jackal, 
Swift-footed, stealthy -going, who roves the Two Lands.’ 

Ry far the most significant relies of Egyptian 
hymnology, however, are the two hymns addressed 
to the Aten, or life-giving power of the solar disk 
by the King Amen hot cp IV., better known as 
AkhciiaLen, of thuXVIllth dynasty. The longer 
of these has been frequently translated, ami it 
stands alone in its simple realism, its vivid depic- 
tion of the benefits received from the Aten, and 
its conception of a universal deity to whom all 
nations are alike dear : 

Thou resteut in the western horizon of heaven. 

And the lund is in darkness like the dead . . . 

Every lion eometh forth from his den, 

And all the serpents then bite ; 

The night shines with its lights, 

The land lies in silence ; 

For he who made them is in his horizon. 

The land brightens, for thou nsest in the horizon, 

Whining as the Aten In the day ; 

1 he dark ness files, for thou givest thy beams ; 
iloth lands are rejoicing every day. 

Men awake, and stand upon their feet, 

For thou liftest them up ; 

They bathe their limbs, theyclotho themsflves, 

They lift their hands in adoration of thy rising, 
Throughout the land they do their lulmur* . . . 

The ships go forth, both north and south, 

For e \ cry wuv opens at thy rising ; 

The fishes in ihe river swim up to greet thee ; 

Thy beams are within the depth of the great sea.' 

Then passing to the universality of his deity : 

* In the hills from Syria to Kush, and the plain of Egypt, 

Thou givest to every one his place, thou framest their lives. 
To every one his belongings, reckoning his length of days. 
Aten of the day, revered of every distant land, thou makest 

their life, 

Thou placenta Nile in heaven that if may rain upon them . . . 
Oh, lord of eternity, the Nile in heu\enis for the strange 
people, 

And all wild beasts that go upon their feet. 

The Nile that comcth from heluw the earth is for the land of 
Egypt, 

That it may nourish every field. . . . 

Thou makest the lar-olf heaven, that thou uiayest rise in it, 
That thou majest see all that thou madcst when thou wast 
alone. 

. , . Thou art in my heart, them in none who knoweth thee 
excepting thy son NVfer-Khcperu-ra-ua-en-ra. 

Thou can scsl that he should hnve tindi rd unding, in thy wav s 
and in thy might’ (Uriftlth, iu retries Ihst. of "Egypt , 
ii. if l!» f.). 

While there is perhaps nothing absolutely 
original in the hymn except the acknowledgment 
of a universal and spiritual god to whom all men 
are dear, yet even the familiar motives are handled 
with such freshness and vigour as to make Akhen- 
nten’s hytnn a welcome oasis in the dry and thirsty 
land of Egyptian hymnology. The misfortune is 
that it stands practically alone. 

Litkjmtur*. — A. Erman, Handbook of Egyp. Religion, 
Eng. tr., London, 1007, Life in Ancient Egypt, do. 1894 ; G. 
Stcindorff, lid. of the Anc.. Egypt inns, do. 1905 ; E. Naville, 
The Old Egyp. Faith , do. 1 ’Mi ; G. Maspero, 7' he Dau'n of 
Civilization, do. 1804, The Struggle of the Nations, do. 1806; 
P. lo Pago Renouf, Origin and' Growth of Eel. of Anc. Egypt 
(llibhcrt Lecture*, 1870), do. 1SK0; J. H. Breasted, Hist, of 
Egypt, do. 1906, De Hymnis in Salem mb re.ge Amrnuphide ir. 
concept ui, Berlin, 1804 ; E. A. W. Budge, The Gods of the Egyp- 
tians, Ixmdon, 1004, Egyptian Religion, do. 1900, The Rook of 
the Dead, do. 1808; HP, 1st and 2nd sor., do., various dates ; 
W. M. Flinders Petrie, A History of Egypt, vol. ii., London, 

i8i)0. James Raikik. 


HYMNS (Greek and Roman). — I. GREEK . — 
The term Cpvot (first found in Horn. Od . viii. 429, 
and Hesiod, Woi-lcs and Days , 657), of unknown 
and probably (like fXeyot, iratdy , btOupafiftot, etc.) 
non-Greek derivation, 1 was applied to poems 
addressed to the gods, as iyK&tuov was used to 
denote eulogies of human beings. In its widest 
sense it included such species as dithyrambs, 
leans, nomes, threni, etc. ; but, according to the 
efinition of the grammarians, it was appropriated 
to narratives of or addresses to divine iwrsonages, 
without dancing and without music, other than 
that of the cithara (Proclus, Chrcstcnnathia, p. 244, 
ap. Phot. Bibl. 320 A 12, Rckker : iK&Xovv 3* xaMXou 
irdvra ri elt rods vireprlpovs [viryplrat MS] ypa<pbfieva 
fi/jLvovr bib Kal rb vpoabbiov Kai rd dXXa rd rpoeipryilva 
(palvovrai AvribiaadWorres r<g t)(xv<g tlij ttbij irpbs ylvos 
, . . b bk utipios tifivos irpbs KiOdpav jjbtTQ lartaruiv ; cf. 
also Plato, Lcgg. 700 R, 801 II, Jon, 534 C ; Aristotle, 
Pud. 1448& 27). It will be convenient to distinguish 
Greek hymns according to their metre, since the 
character of tho hymn varied materially with the 
metrical form. 

i. Hexameter hymns.— These originally con- 
stituted a kind of department of epos, and were in 
the hands of its executants, the rhapsodes. They 
were of different dimensions : some, such as tho 
greater Homeric hymns (sec below), were as long as 
a Ixmk of the Odyssey ; others consisted of a few 
lines. The latter were known as irpoolfua and were 
used by rhapsodes as a preface to their recitation 
(Pindar, Nan. ii. 1-3, who says that the usual 
invocation was of Zeus). 3 The word, however, was 
applied to the longer hymns also, as, for instance, 
by Thucydides, iii. 104, to the Homeric livinn to 
Apollo. The lay of Demodoeus upon the loves of 
Ares and Aphrodite [Od. viii. 260-366) appears to 
he an imitation of a hymn of tho first class ; the 
first toil lines of Jlcsiod’ s Works and Days aro tho 
earliest specimen of tho second. In the same poem 
(654 tf.) lfesiod says that he won a three-legged pot 
with ears at the wake of Amphidnmas at Chaleis 
with a hymn ; and a quotation from an unknown 
llesiodic poem (fr. 265, llzach) represents Ilesiod 
and Homer competing at Delos with ‘new hymns’ 
to Apollo. Another hymn which we can refer to 
an early period is the irpoabbiov written by Eumclus 
of Corinth (8th cent.) for a Mcssenian pilgrimage 
to Delos. Two Doric hexameters are quoted from 
it by Pttusanias, iv. xxxiii. 2. 

Hymns began with a formula of invocation — 
usually to the Muses; MotVac . . , beOre At’ iwlstre 
(lies. Works and Days, If.); 'E pfxrjv tipyci, MoCtsa, 
A Kal MataSos vlbs (Ilyin. I turner, in Herm. 1) ; 
a p<f>l poi 'Epfitiao <f>(\ ov ybvov Zweirc, Moutra ( Hym . 
IJumcr. in Pan. 1) (the last opening was so frequent 
in tho dithyramb as to give rise to a verb dgtfua- 
va Krlfriv [Snid. aw.])— and ended with one of fare- 
well and transition to another theme (dXXd, &ra(, 
/nd\a xotp* [Zenobius, v. 99] ; vCr bt Osol p&Kapcs rwv 
i<r0\ur &<p$ovoi fort [.Elms Dionysius, ap. Euslath. 
360] ; xal <n> pb> ovru X a ‘/' e » Atds sal Arprovs viP aurap 
tyu) Kal ado Kal AWi) s fivijao/x aotbijs [Ilym. Homer, 
in A poll. 545 f.]). s 

The extant hexameter hymns may now be con- 
sidered. 

(a) Homeric hymns. -—This name is applied to a 
collection of 33 poems handed down usually together 
with the hymns of Callimachus and Proclus and 
similar poetical literature (ed. A. Ilaumeister, 
Leipzig, 1860 ; A. Gemoll, do. 1877 ; E. Abel, do. 

1 It Is possible, however, that has arisen from *v$poc, 

and is connected with vfiw, v£*ut. ‘to tell of, celebrate’; cf. 
Bruginann, Gr. Gramm 4 , Munich, 1913, p. 89, and the lit. 
there cited. . . 

* This statement is confirmed by the hymnal language of 
Theocritus, xvii. 1; Arntim, 1. 

a Imitations of these formula) are frequent in literature; 
Theoor. i. 132, ii. 14, xv. 14*2, xvii. 135 ; Ion of Chios, i. 15; 
Nonnuu, xlx. 174, 192 ; inscr. ap. Nut. Pif. Arm. Paul. 16. 
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1880; A. Goodwin, Oxford, 181)3; T. W. Allen 
and E. E. Sikes, London, 1904; Allen, do. 1912). 
The antiquity of the collection as such is limited 
by the neo-Orphic character of the eighth hymn 
(to Ares), and cannot at earliest be fixed much 
before the Christian era. 

The first five by mns in the collection were on a targe scale, 
and of them a short account may be given. The hymn io 
D ionysus (i.) is a fragment, but that to Demeter (ii.) is of 
considerable poetical value. It narrates the rape of Persephone 
by Pluto ; the wanderings of Demeter in search of her daughter ; 
her reception, disguised an an old woman, in the houBeof Cdcua 
at Eleusis ; and her intention of making the child Doiuophon 
immortal. Frustrated in this by the child’s mother, Mctuuira, 
sho reveals herself, orders the foundation of a temple at Eleusis, 
and causes the fruits of the earth to cease. Zeus eventually 
commands that Persephone return to the upper world, although 
she must pass a third of each year in the under world. The 
crops once more come up, and to the Eleusinians ure revealed 
the rites of Demeter’s worship upon which depends happiness 
in another world. The date of this hymn turns almost entirely 
on an argument ezsiltntio. The doctrine of the after happiness 
of the initiate (ver. 4S0ff.) is otherwise not found before Pindar, 
and there ta no definite evidence by which to date its first 
appearance. Further, the hymn makes very large omissions ; 
in fact, it ignores the whole of the mystery proper, as it was 
practised, nor does it mention one prominent personage, 
faechus, or the obscene part of the Baubo -story. As this was 
clearly intentional, just as was the dignified and epic tone of 
the story, no definite date can be Inferred from it. Of more 
importance is the absence of any allusion to Athens, which, it 
is generally believed, had absorbed Eleusis by 60U B.c. This, 
together with the lofty style of the poem, leads ns to date it 
not much later than 7U0 b.c. Subsequently, at a date unknown, 
it was excerpted and adapted to assist a prose narrative of the 
story in its fuller and Orphic form (rf. papyrus ed. W. Seliu* 
hart and U. von Wilamowitz-Moellemlorlf, Berliner Klamker * 
text?, v. [Berlin, 1907] 7 ft). Tradition is silent regarding Hie 
authorship of the hymn. 

The hymn to Apollo (iii.) is unique in that it was ascribed in 
antiquity to Cymethus of Chios, a rhapsode (Hipposlratus, 
Flit l iv. 433), who ‘was the first to recite the Homeric poems 
In Syracuse in the tifith Olympiad.’ The dat e 1ms been recognized 
to be wrong on the ground that, firstly, it contradicts the other 
statement in the passage, since it is incredible that Ilomer 
should first havo reached Sicily in 51)4 b.c. in the age of 
Epicharmus; and, secondly, from an argument ex tiknlio 
derived from the poem itself, which alludes neither to the 
l’ythian games (instituted 686 H.c.) nor to the burning of the 
temple of Trophonius and Agamedes (548 B.C.). This is decisive 
u gainst 01. GO, and Cymethus may revert to his iiaLural date 
among the Homeric and Peloponnesian rhapsodes of the feth 
century, l 

The hymn hegins with the birth of Apollo. Leto, seeking a 
place in which to bring forth her Ron, wandered in vain round 
the coasts of the Aegean, from Crete to Atlios, from Pel ion to 
Cnidus; only barren Delos received her. Here Apollo was 
horn, and the island burst into flowers of gold. Bo it is be- 
loved by Apollo more than any other place, and there the 
loninns gather with their wives and children and ships and 
possessions, for boxing, dancing, and singing. Here is the 
marvel of the Delian singing- women, who imitate the words 
and the music of all men, and here the sweetest of singers, 
a blind man who lives in Chios. Besides Delos, Apollo inhabits 
Lycia, Mirnnia, and Pytho, as well as Olympus, the home of 
Zeus. Brides hath ho too, hut the poet will tell how he set 
up the first oracle in the earth. To accomplish this, he left 
Olympus and set foot in Pieria ; thence, passing the AOnianes, 
the Perrhiobi, ami lolcus, he readied Onamiu iii Kubma. The 
Lelantine plain displeased him, so he crossed the Kuripus and 
travelled (along the later Sacred Way] by Thebes and Onchest us, 
Ualiartus, and the city of the Phlegyse to Crisa. There, with 
the help of Trophonius and Agamedes, he built his temple, and 
shot a great snake which wasted men and sheep, from whose 
rotting (iruflav) the place was culled llvtfw. and the god irvtfio?. 
Ho still required ministers, and them he brought by sea from 
Minoan Knossos in Crete — meeting their ship in the guise of a 
dolphin and there he established them to pray to him 

as itkibiv iot, and to maintain themselves upon the sheep that 
should be sacrificed by the tribes of men. But, in case of idle 
word, or deed, or insolence, other men Bhouk! rule them. 

ft has long been recognized that this hymn consists of two 
parts, the Delian and the Delphic. The character of the two 
is different: the former is brilliant, and deals with the lonians 
and the poet at least as much an with Apollo ; the second is 
impersonal, and contains a number of essential details, local 
and historical. Moreover, the lines constituting the junction 
of the two parts (179-200) are not natural in the context, and 
the opening of the second hymn is unusual (207-214). It, then 
(Jynsethus wrote the first part, another author must be soughl 
for the seoond, and probably in Brnotla, Bince the Interest b 
entirely continental, and the events take place on the Pilgrims’ 
Way from Mycalessus to Pytho. It is usually supposed, bu* 
without definite evidence, that the two parts were put togetbei 

1 His antiquity is assumed by Philodcmus, who mentions him 
together with Orpheus ( Uerculanemium vuluminum qua 
super sunt, Naples, 1793-1856, vl. 156, col. 7 ; cf. Gompcrz, 
S W AW cxxiii. [1890]). 


t a later period; yet It is quite as likely that Cy navlhus 
omposed the first part as a preface to the second, winch was 
lready existent, and joined them together without much ado. 
Tim Ilesiodio Scutum is an ancient document of similarly com- 
posite character. The whole hymn, like the others, is distin- 
guished by its omissions : the Delian portion mentions none of 
the sights and sacred places of Delos, which were well known 
at least as early as the 6th cent. (Theognis, 6 IT.); this is prob- 
ably a proof of its unlkiuity, as is the cheerful description of the 
lonians, ami the allusion to Mtronia (i.e. Lydia) ami Lycia us 
leats of Apolline worship. This outlook bus been recognized 
bo date from a lime before the Lydian monarchy hud begun 
to threaten Ionian independence, i.e. from the 8th century. 
Another important omission is that of Apolline worship in tho 
north, und the story of the Hyperboreans ( q.v .), winch was 
lung by Olen (see below (r) (1)). It is uncertain what interpre- 
ation is to be put upon this fact. The Delphic portion equally 
amits moat of the features of the oracle, especially the Py thia 
[see A. P. Opp<5, JUS xxiv. (1904) 214 ft.), and its allusion to the 
pre-AiK>liine worship at Pytho (300 It.) is superficial and vague. 
The hymn to Hermes (iv.) is equally eclectic, and describes only 
the following features of the god’s functions and history : his 
tiirth of Main at Cyllene in Arcadin; the invention of the lyre 
four days afterwards ; the theft of Apollo’B cattle at Pieria ; 
,he invention of fire (produced by the friction of slicks) ; the 
daughter, dismemberment , ami roosting of two kino, ami the 
portioning of the cooked parts into twelve, of which Hermes 
:lid not taste ; Apollo’s search and discovery of the cattle; the 
terms struck between these two gods -Apollo received the lyre, 
und Hermes, besides retaining the care of cattle, also received 
the caduceus (‘rod of wealth’); and the witchcraft of tho 
three aciuai or fc)puu. The story, therefore, is very simple, 
although reference is incidentally made to most of lleimes’ 
unctions. The hymn is more (etiological than the others. On 
he other hand, it has a peculiar raemess; Hesiod is parodied 
;3(i), ami the indifference of the Ulympi.uis towards mankind is 
roundly asserted (577 f.). The date of the hymn may be obt ained 
uy considering the geographical statu of the legend ; the cows 
lie driven from Pieria (in an earlier form of the tale this hod 
probably been iVreia in S. Thessaly) to the Alplnan l’ylus; 
later authors substituted the Messenian Pylus. The Alnhcaii 
>r Nestor ian l'ylits appears to have been sacked towards the 
end of the 7th cent, in consequence of the events narrated by 
Herodotus, iv. 145, and Mimtiernius, fr. 9, and it rapidly became 
orgotten. Hence its mention here appears to make the docu- 
ment not later than the end of the 7th cent., for in Ntcsi' hoius, 
fr. 44, of the same period, we find mention of the adjacent 
Alphean Samos or Samicum, which was soon also to vanish fit -m 
memory. Some slight linguistic peculiarities (Allen Sikes, p. 
133) perhaps point to a Beotian or Kuhnian origin. The same 
story of tho invention of the lyre and the theft of the cuttle 
s told in the newly discovered bulyr-pluy, tho Txeiimu of 
■Jophodes ((Argr. FajK ix. [1DJ2J), but the influence of the hymn 
s not apparent. 

The hymn to Aphrodite (v.) is a straightforward account of 
one episode in the goddess's life, telling how, m levenge for her 
ntliieiicp over tho whole universe, Zeus Inspired her with a 
passion for the Trojan prince Anchises, who begat on her a child, 
/Eneas, whose stock should rule over Troy for cv it (11)0 f.). The 
poetical merits of the by mu arc very high. Its date und place 
are uncertain, but the theme, the prophecy, und the detail that 
the Trojans and Phrygians speak different languages HI fill. ; 
cf. P. Kretschmer, Finlcitvny in die {letch, drr yruxh. S,<tachr, 
Gottingen, 185)6, p. 182), as well as o»o or two verbal usages, 
point to a colonist, doubtless a Homeric, author. 

A word must be said upon the evidence of the presence or 
absence of the diganuua in these hymns, since it affords a legiti- 
mate criterion for their relative age. The result of the calcula- 
tions (Flach, Ue&ienherucr's Beitru<je, ii. 11878) 1 43; Alleti-Nikes, 
p. lxxi) is (1) Pythian or Delphic part of the hymn to Apollo, 
(2) Aphrodite, (3) Delian part of the hymn to Apollo, (l) 
Demeter, and (6) Hermes. It should also bo added that the 
style of their composition is a continuation of the Homeric, 
manner : it is dignified and anthropomorphic. Although ritual 
a-noppijra are alluded to (as in Demeter), and the origin of riteH 
is explained (as in Horinca), the details are not given. There 
is, therefore, the same apparent absence of magic and primit i\o 
symbolism as in Homer. This is in striking contrast to the 
Orphic literature (see below’). 

The remaining hynms may be briefly dismissed. They appear 
to be all invocations or wpooifxia, and are insignificant except 
that to Dionysus (vii.) and that to Pan (xix.). Tluir age is un- 
certain, but they contain no trace of Alexandrian style or, 
except in Ares (viii.), of eastern doctrine. It is doubtful if any, 
except viii., can be brought below 600 B.c. 

(6) Callimachus of Alexandria. — This poet (t c. 
240 B.C.) how left six hymns, handed down in the 
same MSS as the Homeric, which, until t lie icm-uL 
recovery of fragments of the Hernia uml Urn xhfin, 
were all tho writings of Callimachus Unit had 
directly survived. The hymns (cd. < ). Sclumidcr, 
Leipzig, 1870; U. von XX ihiuiowitz-MM*])oiuiof II 
Berlin, 1897) are to Zeus, Apollo, Artemis, Delos, 
on the Bath of Pallas, and to lb-meter. The Am rpd 
IlaXXdflos is in elegiacs, and this and tin* hymn to 
Demeter are in Doric. As might be supposed from 

Callimachus’*) reputation, these hymns have superior 
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literary quality, but they are quite unepic and 
frankly modem, and, like the Alexandrian epics 
in general, find their interest in aetiology. 

(c) Orphic hymns. — These poems (eel. G. Her- 
mann, Leipzig, 1908 ; E. Abel, do. 1885), 88 in 
number, have nothing savo the name in common 
with the older Orphic hymns and poems. They 
are of mystic signification and no literary value. 
According to A. Dieterich {de hymn is Orphicvt , 
Marburg, 1891, p. 24), they are of different dates; 
the extremes are, on the one hand, the allegorizing 
doctrines of tho Stoics ; on the other, the magical 
inscriptions (A. n. 100-150) in which the hymns are 
quoted (see also Petersen, PhUologus , xxvii. [1868] 
385-431). 

( d ) Hymns of Prorl us. — This philosopher, the 
head of the Academy (f A.D. 485), composed, 
amongst his many other works, 8 hymns of a Neo- 
platonic character (ed. A. Ludwich, Konigsherg, 
1895). lake the Orphic hymns, they are contained, 
for the most part, in the same MSS as the Homeric 
hymns. Their literary value is not great. 

(e) Lost hexameter hymns .— Among hexameter 
hymns which are no longer extant the following 
deserve mention : 

(1) Olen of Lycia wroto hymns to Eilcithyia, 
Hera, and Achaia, which were in use at Delos. 
According to Pausanias (ix. xxvii. 2), lie was the 
oldest of hymn-writers. His name which is 
not Greek, con linns their Lycian origin, and Lycia 
is the most probable source of the Apollino wor- 
ship. It is remarkable, therefore, that Herodotus 
(iv. 35) quotes him for the northern extension of 
Apollino inlluence, viz. tho legend of the Hyper- 
borean tribute, which, os wo have seen, is passed 
over in the Homeric hymn. As Saidas calls Olon 
(broirouk, wo may infer that his hymns were in 
hexameters. 

(2) Pnmphos (]ld/uf>m), whom Pausanias (IX. 
xxvii. 2) puts between Olen and Orpheus, wrote 
hymns for the Athenian sacral family of tho 
Lyconihhe, who had the hereditary function of 
performing worship to Demeter at Phlya in Attica. 
He wrote about Demotcr, and perhaps also on 
other divinities. Two hexameters (on Zeus) are 
quoted in Phi I os trains, Heroic us, 693. 

(3) Tho quotations of the hymns and hymnal 
poems which go under the name of Orpheus are 
collected by E. Abel, Orphica , Leipzig, 1885, pp. 
224-251 (see also Dieterich, de Hym nti Orphicis; 
H. Diels, Fragments der Vor sokrat iked, Berlin, 
1906-10, pp. 473-482). According to Clem. Alex. 
(Strum, i. 21), tho greater part of tho Orphic corpus 
was composed hv various hands in the 6th cent. 
U.C., although noth the hymns and the poems 
were universally believed to be older than Homer. 
Those hymns, like those of Pamphos, wore written 
for the Lyconiidro for tom pic- worship at Phlya, 
and were used also at Eleusis. Thoy were more 
devotional and less literary than the Homeric 
(Pausanias, ix. xxx. 12), short and few in number 
(ilt.), and appearod incredible and grotesque to the 
uninitiate ( Menander, de Enconi. v. 41 ). The poem 
dealing with the rape of Persephone (fr. 209 ff.) 
illustrates this criticism, and, compared with the 
Homeric hymn to Demeter, shows the difference 
between the Orphie and the Homeric treatment 
of myth. 

(4) Very similar to the Orphic hymns were those 
of Musieus (Pans. X. vii. 2), which were in use also 
at Phlya and Eleusis. Plato (Rep. 364 E) men- 
tions Musanis and Orpheus together. There are 
no quotations. On Musmus in general, see ICinkel, 
Ep. gr.fr., Leipzig, 1877, p. 218 ff.; Diels 9 , 482-488. 

Other hexameter hymns hardly require mention. 
Socrates wrote ono in prison to the Delphic god 
(Phiedo, 60 D) ; a beautiful imitation (to Adonis) is 
inserted into Theocritus’s 15th Idyll ; and the exist- 


ence of many short ritual hymns in the classical 
period is inferred from imitations in drama by 
Adami, Jahrb.f. klass. Philol., 1901, p. 213 ff. 

2. Melic hymns. — The paean is as old as the 
Iliad (i. 473, xxii. 391); the AyXi&Sci also (Eurip.. 
Here. Fur. 607) and the Cretan ministers of Delphi 
(Hym. Homer, in Apoll. 518) sang a paean ; and, 
if we took the word Opt 'os to cover the paean, nome, 
dithyramb, and Bprjsot, a long list of titles would 
have to be given. When we adopt the somewhat 
arbitrary ancient restriction of meaning (see p. 40*), 
we find the following among poets who wrote 
hymns: Alcceus, Aleman, Anacreon, Castorio, 
Lasus, Simonides (all in T. Bergk, PoeUe lyr . 6>. # , 
Leipzig, 1882, iii.), Pindar, and Bacchylides, as 
well as Ion of Chios (t&. ii. 251, with a kind of 
elegiao hymn to Dionysus) and Aristotle (to Arete, 
if). 360, of uncertain classification). All these, 
however, have perished, so far as direct tradition 
is concerned. A certain number of hymns or 
similar compositions have been preserved on stone ; 
among those aro Isyllus’s poem on Asclepius (IG 
Pel. Ins. i. 950) of about 300 B.c., of unusual 
literary merit (see von Wilainowitz-Moellendorff, 
Isyllos von Epidauros , Berlin, 1886) ; three hymns 
discovered by the French at Delphi (BCH xvii. 
[1894] 651, xviii. [1895] 71, xix. [1896] 393) by 
Aristonous, Cleochares, and Philodamus ; a hyrnir 
sung by tho Cretan Curotcs ( USA xv. [1908-09] 347, 
with commentary by Bosanquet and Murray); a 
hymn to Asclepius (VIA ill. i. 171 [3rd cent. A.D.]). 
See in general the article ‘ Hymnua’ by S. Keinaeli 
in Daremberg-Saglio, Lex. des ant. gr. ct rom ., 
Paris, 1896 ff., p. 337. 

II. Latin. — Hymns play a very small part in 
Latin literature. The axamenta, hymns of tho 
Salic priests of Mars, unintelligible even to the 
priests (Quintilian, I. vi. 40), exist only in a few 
quotations (see Teuffel-Schwahe, Ursrh. der rom. 
Lit.*, Leipzig, 1890, § 64). Tho hymns of the 
Fratres Arvalcs, however, are preserved in inscrip- 
tions first dug up in 1570 in the Vigna Ceccarelfi,. 
near Magliana, on the road from Koine to Porto. 
They are edited in OIL vi, (1886) 2023 ff., and by 
Honzen, Acta Fratrum Arvnlium (Berlin, 1874). 
In literature proper we may point to Catullus’s 
34th poem (* Dianas sunuis in fide’) and his invoca- 
tion of Venus (xxxvi. 11-16), and Horace’s Carmen. 
scEcnlarc. 

Litkkaturb.— B esides the sourced mentioned in the article 
reference may be made to the usual Histories of literature* 
e.g. G. Bernhardy, Grvndrm der griech. J.iteraturgeiwh ., 
Halle, 1876, i. SOI ff. ; K. Sittl, (7mA. der gr itch. Lit,, Munich, 
1884, pp. 16 ff., 193 ff. T. W. ALLKN. 

HYMNS (Hebrew and Jewish). — It will for the 

{ >rescnt purpose ho best to ad here to tho boundary 
ine between Hebraism and Judaism provided by 
the destruction of the Temple by the Romans, 
A.D. 70, and tho consequent substitution of syna- 
gogue worship for that of the Jerusalem sanctuary 
by the Jewish leaders assembled at J amnia. We 
Hhall thus have to consider (1) the hymns embodiod 
in the OT and tho apocryphal and pseudepi- 
graphical writings, which stand in some degree of 
relation to the Hebrew Canon, and (2) the hymns 
found in the Jewish liturgy and other literary 
sources belonging to Synagogue times. 

z. Hymns of the OT and Hebrew writings re- 
lated to it.— The ancient Hebrews were endowed 
with a high degree of poetical sensitiveness which 
often showed itself in quick lyrical utterance re- 
flecting the inward emotion with wonderful truth 
and vividness j and, as the select and most refined 
spirits among them were also pre-eminently gifted 
with religious feeling and intuition, it was only 
natural that their lyrical faculty should have often 
exercised itself in strains of sacred song. Such 
Bong, moreover, though in each case naturally 
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issuing from an individual spirit, generally ex- 
pressed the feeling and thought of the national or 
tribal circle to which the poet belonged ; for the 
sense of communal oneness, which is to the present 
day a marked characteristic of the Jewish diaspora, 
was probably stronger among tho ancient Hebrews 
than among any of the nations surrounding them, 
and the religious poet, as a rule, gave genuine 
utterance to the emotions whioh at the moment 
swayed the community to which he belonged, or 
were supposed to have swayed it in the historical 
period which his song was intended to celebrate. 

The three outstanding national songs of victory 
indited by some of the most gifted poets of the 
race are the Song of Deborah (Jg 5), which critics 
generally admit to bo tho earliest source for the 
history of the events which it celebrates ; the 
Song at the Red Sea (Ex 15), which, though 
apparently composed in the time of the monarchy, 
may embody a nucleus from very ancient times; 
and the Song of Victory contained in 2 S 22 and 
Ps 18, supposed by some critics to bo in pari, a 
genuine product of the Davidic age. The sense 
of Jah well’s might and of gratitude to Him for 
victories vouchsafed is a dominant note in all the 
three songs, but in power and intenseness of ex- 
pression the Song of Deborah stands unequalled. 

4 With might steppest thou onward, (> my soul* 
(v.* 1 ) fitly expresses the spirit of exultation which 
pervades the whole poem. 

The outstanding antithesis to these strains of 
triumph is the Rook of Lamentations, or Threni, 
which is traditionally ascribed to the prophet 
Jeremiah, and for the most part undoubtedly re- 
flects the mournful attitude of the community 
in the early years of the Exile. In the highly 
finished five elegies comprised in the collection, 
Israel is seen heart broken and weeping with bent 
head in tho presence of Jaliweh, who has allowed 
judgment in its fullest measure to fall oil the sin- 
ful nation. The book thus consists of fivo dirges 
of a typo akin to ‘ Dies Ira?,’ written, not in the 
dread contemplation of future judgment, but in 
actual sight of the havoc wrought by the ‘wrath* 
of tho of lend od Judge whom the nation, in a flood 
of tears, nevertheless implores to allow His love 
and pity to reassume its ancient away. 

Striking instances of lyrical utterance occasioned 
by special situations, real or supposed, in the life 
of individuals, but a fleeting the community by 
reason of the great significance to it of the persons 
concerned, are the triumphal hymn of Hannah 
(1 S 2 1 * 10 ), the Thanksgiving of Hezckiah (la 38 10 *-°), 
and what may he called tho Psalm of Jonah (Jon 
2 8 * 10 ). Tho literary prophets, with their souls 
wrapt in the contemplation of things supra-muii- 
dane and hidden from ordinary sight in tho counsel 
of tho Eternal, also naturally break out at times in 
longer or shorter hymnal strains in the midst of 
scathing admonition or description of happiness 
to come (so, e.g., Is 9 lff * 12, 44 M , Jer 14 7tr ‘ 16 18 , and 
note particularly Ilab 3) ; and the controversies of 
the Book of Job regarding the justice, power, and 
providence of God are as naturally apt to lead to 
occasional outbursts of hymn-like utterance (so, 
e.g., 25. 26« ff -). 

Apart, however, from the pieces named and 
others of a similar nature to be found in dilFeront 
parts of the Hebrew Canon, the Book of Psalms is 
the great hymnal treasury of tho ancient Hebrew 
Ecclesia, or Church, embodying the typical ex- 
pression of all possible religious moods, and rang- 
ing historically from David and tho Davidic ago 
down to the re-awakening of the national and 
religions life in the time of the Maccabees. Be- 
sides the compositions which were primarily 
communal in character (as, e.y., Pss 33. 47. 50. 
66 . 106 . 113 - 115 ), many Psalms appear to have 


been originally lyrics of individuals ; but personal 
experience of whatever kind— whether of peni- 
tence, exaltation, prayer for help, or even of 
violent resentment of oppression and thirst, for 
vengeance — is there, so far as it was considered to 
represent a true aspect of Israel’s relation to 
Jaliweh and the world, fully owned and echoed by 
the community at large, so that the original ‘I’ 
of the poet has everywhere become the symbol of 
the great communal self, of which he was, in truth, 
the genuine month -piece, uttering individually 
the religious emotions of tho great body to which 
he belonged. 1 

The titles most in use to denote a hymnal com- 
position are slur , shlrd , miznwr , t' /nil a, and t'JilUt. 
The first three terms point, in one way or another, 
to the rhythmical and musical character of tho 
pieces concerned ; Vhilld denotes a hymn of praise ; 
and t r fill ft, -which primarily means ‘prayer’ or 
‘supplication,* sometimes bears tbo general sense 
of liturgical composition (see particularly Pa DO). 
‘Lamentations* or ‘Threni’ translates the term 
ICinoth, though not so styled in the Hebrew 
Canon, t he Synagogue name of the Book being 
•tpk (‘ How !’), which is tho first word of the first 
chapter. 8 

Regarding the question of rhythm, a subject 
which has been much discussed of late (for refer- 
ence to summaries see Literature at the end), one 
can say that there is now a suilieiently general 
consensus of opinion in favour of the view that 
it is the accentual beat which mainly, if not 
exclusively, counts in Hebrew versification, tho 
intervening number of syllables having (within 
limits, of course) no determining ellect on tlm 
poetical structure. Tho ‘ parallel i. inns memhro- 
ruin,’ though ‘not ft constant phenomenon of 
Hebrew poetry* (G. B. Gray, ‘ Isaiah i.-xxvii.,* in 
ICC [1012], p. Ixi), is yet almost every where as 
striking a characteristic in hymnal pieces as in 
gnomic composition. The only > penal kind of 
rhythm so far definitely established in <>T poetry 
is the elegiac or kind form (lin-t pointed out by 
K. Budde), in which the second hemistich of a 
lino is shorter than the first, tho modifier being 
supposed to break offhis plaint in a sob. 8 

Tne proposition, however, that t his rhythmic 
form had its origin in tho ancient lament for the 
dead performed by women mourners (see, c.g., 
/I DU iv. 5) is so far incapable of verification, and 
it is, moreover, true that ‘it can no longer be 
maintained that the rhythm is peculiar to elegy, 
though it may be said to bo cfmiaeloristic of it' 
(Gray, op. cit. p. lxiii, note). 

Tho question of stropliieal arrangement in 
Hebrew hymns and OT poetry in general has also 
been much discussed in recent times (for a sum- 
mary see HDB iv. 7f.). A decisive factor in 
favour of, at any rate, occasional slrophio structure 
is tho refrain that is sometimes found (see, c.g., 
Pss 42. 99) ; and there is, besides, a strong auxili- 
ary argument for fairly frequent strophie arrange- 
ment in the undoubted fact that music, both vocal 


1 The qucbtion of the individual element in the Psalms has 
often been discussed in recent times. lint wo have somethin;' 
very similar in Modern Knglish hymnal collections. Toplady's 
‘Hock of Ages, cleft for me,’ and Newman’s ‘bead, Kindly 
Light . . . lead Thou we on/ for liwtanco, were primarily 

utterances of personal religious emotions, hut they at ihe 

time (■xprc'Bt tlic genuine cry of all Christian believers, <h»l >•* 
to say, of the whole community or Church. A striking modern 
instance of the putriotic emotion of an individual po, t berniniicr 
truly national in character is that of Theodor Knntcr, who dint 
while fljfhtinf? for tho liberation of Germany. In the Palter 
the national and religious spirit is one and indivisible, so ih.it 
tho hymn-writer is one and the same with tho politician and 
nationalist. , , . 

2 For terms that are used more or less rarely the reader is 
referred to the Introductions and (toiniiieiitaricM on the i 'sal ms. 

a (Jt. tho classic ek*Ki. »c metro, in which the pentameter 
alternates with the hexameter. 
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and instrumental, regularly accompanied the 
recital of hymns (besides the headings of Psalms, 
which are by themselves quite conclusive, see 1 Ch 
26 17 , 2 Ch 7 a ), for the musical tune is naturally 
either repeated with the successive longer units of 
the poetical composition, or else changes its char- 
acter at the beginning of a part meant to express 
a different strain of poetical emotion. Congrega- 
tional responses at certain intervals, for which 
there is some evidence (see Ps 106 1 47 ), would 
seem to lead to a similar conclusion. A composi- 
tion like Ps 136, in which the second hemistich is 
throughout the antiphonal response to the first, 
lias, of course, no bearing on the question of 
strophical arrangement. 

Tne poetical compositions embodied in the 
Apocrypha stand on a lower level, both with re- 
gard to inspiration (using this term in its widest 
sense) and to their bearing on the national life ; 
yet they do in some limited, and partly sec- 
tarian, manner continue on lines similar to the 
hymnal pieces contained in the Canon. 

The Song of the Three Children 1 * (the Benedicite) 
lias a grand liturgical effect, notwithstanding the 
deliberate artificial attempt to enlist every part of 
creation in the great symphony of praise. Among 
other notable examples are the Prayer of Manasses, 
portions of Baruch, 2 Mac l 84 *'-*, Wis 9. The 
praise of Famous Men in Ecclesinsticus (44-50) is 
in reality also of the nature of a hymn, all praise 
being finally ascribed to the God whom the famous 
men served. Specially noteworthy are the 16 lines 
which in the liebiow Cairo text are inserted be- 
tween vv. 12 and 13 of ch. 51, and of which the 
first 14 are modelled on tho antiphonal strains of 
Ps 136. It is a disputed point, howevor, whether 
these verses formed part of tho original composi- 
tion of Ben Sira. 

The most notable hymnal section of the pseud- 
spiff raphieal writing* connected with the OT is tho 
collection of 18 pieces belonging to tho time of 
Pompcy’s invasion of Palest ine, which aro known 
as the Psalms of Solomon; 3 but shorter or longer 
hymn-like strains are also found in the fourth 
Book of Ezra and the Book of Enoch. Tho Greek 
hexameters of the Sibylline Oracles , iii., of which 
the greater part is also Hebraic in spirit, follow 
the prophetical writings with regard to the pre- 
sence of an occasional hymnal strain. 

Apart from the Psalms of Solomon, which have 
their root in important national events, the poeti- 
cal portions of those writings are, as may be ex- 
pected, as much removed from actuality as the 
prose frameworks in which they appear; yet they 
wound a genuine note of the religious idealism by 
which t-iie Vseudcpiyrapha — largely sectarian in 
origin— were called into existence. 

2 . Hymns of the Synagogue. — After the de- 
struction of the Temple by the Itoiuans, Judaism 
definitely succeeded the ancient Hebraism. The 
bulk of the Hebrew people could not see ( heir way 
to adopt the form of Christian adoration which, 
in the minds of its true devotees, was exprossive 
of the most real inwardness of the religious life. 
Tho Jews, therefore, clung to their own ceremonial 
and devotional forms, which, indeed, enshrined 
a peculiar inwardness of their own, and it is this 
special Judaic religious inwardness that was per- 

J ictuated and developed —very often in beautiful 
anguago of true devotion— in a long series of 

1 The question as to whether Hebrew or Greek was the 
original medium of composition for this and the other pieces 

named is not important in the connexion, the spirit pervading 
them being in all cases Hebraic, though no doubt influenced 
by Hellenistic tendencies. 

‘J It lias also been maintained by some that the so-called 
Odes of Solomon, of which J. Bendel Harris discovered a Syriac 
rendering, were also originally Hebraic ; but this opinion is not 
likely to gain many adherents. 


hymnal compositions, which have become more or 
less closely attached to the general framework of 
the daily and festival prayers. The great model 
in the earlier stages of this liturgical development 
was naturally the Psalter, which, as in the Temple 
services, was itself largely drawn upon for pur- 
poses of synagogal and individual devotions, and 
which to the present day provides the ritual with 
some important constituent elements (so particu- 
larly the Halltl in the festival services and the 
series of Psalms in the earlier portions of the daily 
prayers). The liturgy, moreover, in its general 
idea as well as in its prevailing form, is a systematic 
elaboration of the B'rukha, or Benediction, which 
is in its simpler form well represented in the OT 
(see Gn 24 a7 , 1 K I 48 , Ps 28®, Neh 9®), but in the 
specifically Jewish period gradually developed 
into a system of prayers and doxologies, to some 
parts of which the lyrico-religious genius of the 
race could not but give a high poetical form. 

Among the finest and most important of the 
poetical Benedictions which thus came into exist- 
ence arc the pieces which precodo and follow the 
recitation of the pdip (‘ Hear, O Israel, the Lord 
our God is one Lord,’ etc.) in both the morning 
and evening services, tho former having two Bene- 
dictions before and one after tho Sh'nui, and the 
latter two before and two after this central con- 
fession of the Divine Unity (see Mishna B raJchvth, 
i. 4). 1 Among the other pieces whose existence in 
early times is attested by Talmudical references 
are the famous Nishmath (‘The breath of all things 
living’) in the Sabbath and festival prayers, and 
several compositions in litany form ; and the 
elaborate Benediction at tho end of a meal, to 
which much importance has always been attached, 
also exhibits a decidedly poetical tone in some of 
its parts. 

Among tho various compositions belonging to the 
time of the Geonim , which followed the Talmudical 
poriod, are the famous Bdrfikh Shcdmer of the 
morning service, and the equally famous En K'ld- 
henu , which stands in the modern Ashkenazi ritual 
at the end of the Sabbath service, but is recited 
every day by the members of the Spanish and 
Portuguese congregations scattered m dillerent 
parts of the world. The Aramaic 3 Y'kum Purhin , 
inserted in the Sabbath services, which also belongs 
to this period, may be classed as an interesting 
and characteristic congregational supplication in 
poetical prose. 

The earliest synagogal hymn-writer known by 
name is Jose ben Jose, who appears to have lived 
in the 6th or 7th cent., and among whose composi- 
tions is an ' Aboda (on this term see below, p. 45 h ) 
which is still used in Piedmont and other places. 
His pieces exhibit no rhyme, whereas Yannai, as 
well as his famous pupil and successor El'azar ben 
.Jacob )£nlir, adds trie use of rhyme to the acrostic 
anti other earlier marks of poetic form. £alir 
opens a new and most prolific epoch in the history 
or synagogal hymnology. On liis date and birth- 
place widely eonllicting views have been held, but 
Zunz, who is the highest authority on questions of 
this kind, places him in the latter half of the lOtli 
cent.,* and names southern Italy as the place of 
his nativity. He composed no fewer than 200 
pieces, scattered over divers portions of tho Ash- 
kenazi and Italian forms of the Mahzbr , as used at 
the present day. His subject-matter is derived 
mainly from Talmudic and Midrashic sources. 

i Zunz ( [Gottesdienstliche Vortrage * p. 882 f.) considers that 
in their present form these pieces show later additions ; but 
the rhyme of some parts, on which he largely relies, may be 
accidental. 

3 On the faddish, which is also Aramaic, see vol. I. p. 459 f. 

n So in Gottesd. Vortrage pp. 870 and 895 ; in LiUratur- 
geschichte, p. 31, however, the first half of the 9th cent U 
regarded as the earliest possible date. 
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His language is very often obscure and to the ear 
of the Hebrew purist strange and even uncouth, 
but his synagogal inspiration is of so high an order 
that the impression which he made on nis contem- 
poraries has — notwithstanding much influential 
opposition— continued its sway down to the present 
time. 

An impetus to an entirely different style of 
liturgical poetry was given by Saadya Gaon (891- 
941), whose original home was Egypt, but who 
spent the most active part of his life as head of the 
Academy of Sura in Mesopotamia. He cannot be 
said to have been the founder of a liturgical school 
in the same sense as Ralir. His poetical composi- 
tions are not very numerous, nor was he strong as 
a poet, his genius enabling him rather to shine as 
philosopher, commentator, and controversialist; 
but, on the other hand, he brought to his task the 
best literary and scientific refinement of his age 
and surroundings, and he was in this way able, 
among his greater successes, to give an important 
fresh direction to liturgical efforts, which later on 
developed into the finest poetical achievements of 
mediteval Jewry. Acquainted as ho was with the 

E ure classical t hemes and forms of Arabic literature, 
c naturally aimed at similar purity of language 
in his Hebrew compositions ; and the subject-matter 
of his devotional pieces rested for the same reason 
on philosophic contemplation rather than on Tal- 
mud and M id rash. His atrophic system is elalioratc, 
and he also uses rhyme besides the alphabetical 
acrostic. 

Thus arose two distinct schools of liturgical 
composition, l£alir representing the more exclusive 
Jewish spirit of nationalism which found its chief 
nourishment in Talmudism, and Saadya paving 
the way in the direction of general human culture 
and the philosophico-seientilic aspect of religion ; 
and so deep-rooted as well as far-reaching were 
these two tendencies that each in its turn became 
the starting-point of one of the two main divisions 
of the Jewish liturgy, the Komano-Gorinanie order 
of festival services belonging, in the main, to the 
school founded by Kalir, whilst the llispano- 
Arabian liturgy has been built up by the great 
poets who worked on in the spirit of Saadya. 

No wonder, therefore, that the names of the 
leading writers of the last-named school, such as 
Solomon ibnGnbirol 1 (11. 1050), in whom the Spanish 
school reached its most classical development, 
Moses ben Ezra (11th to 12th cent.), Yehuda hal- 
Levi (f about 1140), and Abraham ibn Ezra (t 1107) 
sound more familiar to the cultured Europe of the 
present day than the, in their own way, also highly 
distinguished names of men like Meshullam ben 
Kalonymos of Lucca (10th cent.), Gorshon ben 
Yehuda (fl. first half of 11th cent.), Solomon 
Yii&akl (t 1105), aud his son-in-law Samuel ben 
Meir. 

It was, however,— on account of the general bond 
uniting all synagogal communities into one great 
organization, — inevitable that the poetical composi- 
tions of each school should exercise an influence on 
the other. The Jewish liturgical writers of each 
country were, moreover, naturally to some extent 
affected by the surroundings amidst which they 
worked ; nor could individual poets help importing 
into their compositions their own intellectual, 
doctrinal, or emotional peculiarities. Among the 
later (post-olassical) writers of sacred poetry who 
thus, for one reason or another, become entitled to 
particular mention in even a brief historical survey 
of the subject are Abraham of Beziers (13th cent.), 
his son Yed'aya (entitled hap-Penlnl), Yehuda 
Hariri (f before 1235), Moses Kieti (fl. first half of 
15th cent.), Israel Nagara (16th cent.), Isaac Loria 
1 Latinized as Avicebron, and widely known under that name 
as the author of Fon$ Vita (o'*n Tips). 


the Kabbalist (1534-1572), and the Yemenite 
Shalom ben Joseph Shabbezi (17th cent.). Tim 
most prolific authors of short hymnal compositions 
among those just named were Israel Nagara ami 
Shalom Shabbezi, though of the former only a few 
penetrated into the liturgy ; and of the other 
apparently none. 

Among the most important terms used since 
early times in connexion with synagogal liturgical 
poetry are (besides Pay(dn and Pij/ynt , respectively 
denoting ‘poet* and ‘poetical piece* of devotion,’ 
the significant part of both words coming no doubt 
from tne Greek iroop-ijr) : (1) g'robd, which is some- 
times used in the general sense of liturgical poetry 
(the word denoting ‘coming near’ in prayer), but 
in the plural usually bears the more restricted 
meaning of pieces accompanying the Prayer of 
Eighteen, or, rather, its festival representative ; 
(2) Yofroth, i.e. Piyydtirn accompanying the bene- 
diction Y6$er Or (‘ Creator of the Light ’), but some- 
times also used in a more general sense ; (3) S'fihoth, 
or penitential pieces; (4) Ifindth, or elegies; (5) 
' Abuda , a species of elaborate composition for the 
Day of Atonement descriptive of the Temple Service 
as solemnized on that day, the account being based 
on the Minima Yonut ; (6) Azhdrbth , embodying 
the Pentateuchal commandments; (7) llosfuim,th, 
i.e. pieces with a Hosannah refrain, used on 
Uoshdna Rabba (the 7th day of the feast of Taber- 
nacled) ; and (8) Widdui, or confession of sins. 
The entire collection of the festival services is 
entitled Mahzor , i.e. ‘(annual) cycle.’ 

The introduction of rhyme into liturgical poetry 
prior to the tiino of tybilir has already been rofeirod 
to. With regard to tho uso of acrostics, it is im- 
portant to mention that, besides the very frequent 
employment of the alphabetical device, the authors 
of Piyyiitim were very much in the habit of mark- 
ing their compositions with acrostics of their own 
names, the motive underlying this pract ice probably 
being, not vanity, but. tne desire of linking their 
own personalities with their sacred compositions. 
In the case of Jyalir it has been shown (see Zunz, 
Gottesdimstlirhe Vortruyc 1 , p. 398 f.) that he also 
often achieved this object by means of (h’.nutfrici, 
i.e. by the equation oi tho numerical value of his 
name with that of a sentence in the poem. Of 
special interest is the form of metre which has been 
employed in Hebrew hymns — and, indeed, Hebrew 
poetry in general— from the timo of Solomon ibn 
Gabirol onwards. The measure rests neither on tho 
quantity of the syllables nor on the accent, but on 
the dillereneo between a simple syllable (t'annh) 
and a syllable beginning with a moving s/emt 
(called ydthed , i.e. ‘tent-pill’ or ‘nail’). The 
Him pie syllable is in modern editions of Hebrew 
verse marked -, irrespective of quantity in the 
usual sense of the term, and tho ydthed is marked 
\j—. Seventeen different forms of verso founded on 
this principle are generally counted, but it will 
here suffice to give examples of two only, repre- 
sented by the opening hemistiehs of the well-known 
hymns respectively beginning A don 'Otdnc and 
itigddl i 

1. Adon | '014m I 4ih5r | m&lakh. | 1 

•2. Yigdal | Eld | him ljai | w'yiah | t4bb4ty. 

In the first case the line is described as consisting 
of a ydthed and two t f ni£oth t followed by another 
ydthed and two t r nit 6 th ; in the second case tho 
scansion is two t'nuoth, a ydthed, and two t f nit uth , 
followed by another ydthed and two t'nuulh. 

Among the most popular pieces attached to the 
daily services are Adon 'Olam and Yiydal (just 
referred to), and L e khd Dvdi. Tho first-named 
poem, which was probably not composed before 
tho end of the 13tli cent., lays special HtreBs on the 

l This yoct has, however, allowed himselt coneiderable licence 
in this piece. 
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Divine Unity, and was in this way probably meant 
to enforce the Jewish side of a polemical religions 
topic. The Yigdal, written in Italy by Daniel ben 
Yehada Dayy&n in the early part of the I4th cent., 
embodies in brief poetic form the thirteen articles 
of faith formulated by Moses Maimonidos in the 
12th century. The L'khti Dotfi, composed by 
Solomon Ben Moses al-l£tlbiij (16th cent.), is a fine 
poetical greeting of the ‘Bride of the Sabbath* 
Tecited at its entrance in the Friday evening 
service. 1 Of considerable popularity are also the 
Habildloth , i.e. poetical pieces recited in the homo 
at the close of the Sabbath, some of which embody 
legends of the prophet Elijah. Solomon ibn 
Gabirol’s great philosophico-rcligious poem entitled 
Kether Malkuth deserves special mention ; it may 
be described as a great IJyriin of Adoration and 
Penitence, though only attachod, and that loosely, 
to some of the rituals. 

The number of l’iyyfltim of various kinds for 
fasts and festivals, and more particularly for the 
New Year’s Feast and the Day of Atonement, is so 
largo that much space would be occupied by even 
a careful selection. But it should be remarked in 
conclusion that the note of sadness that is so very 
prominent in the recital of the nation’s manifold 
sufferings and its deep penitence, as well as the 
strain of joy in other parts of the liturgy, is very 
often of so intensely lyrical a character that musical 
expression becomes almost a necessity, and it is for 
this purpose mainly that t he profession of Hazzdnim, 
or Synagogue Cantors, camo into existence in early 
times, and has remained an institution down to 
the present day. 

liiTMRATUkK, — On tho Psalms and hymnal compositions In 
other Books of the OT, see the Biblical Introductions and Com- 
meutaricB. Summaries of the different theories regarding metre 
In OT poetry will be found in the artt. 4 Pootry (Hebrew),’ in 
IIDB iv. 3ff.(K. Budde), and 'Poetry, ’ in JKx. 03 IT. (E. KOnig), 

well as ‘Poetical Literature,’ in EBi iii. col. 370311. (B. 
Duhni). For a general survey of the more primitive period the 
reader should be referred to The. Early Poetry of Israel in its 
Physical ami Social Origins, by G. A. Smith (Schweioh Lectures, 
1910; published London, 1012). Until quite recently the best 
edition of the Apocrypha and I’seudepigrapha was that of B. 
Kautzsch (Tubingen, 1000) ; but there is now R. H. Charles's 
edition (Oxford, 1913), in which fuller information will ha 
found on points connected with the present article ; specially 
to be mentioned among editions of soparato parts is R. H. 
Charles’s Bonk of Enoch*, Oxford, 1012, in which special atten- 
tion is given to the rhythmic form of some parts. 

The great authority on Hynagogal poetry is Leopold Zunz, 
Die synagogn/e Poeste. des Mittelalte.ru, Berlin, IHftft, Die Ritus 
dee synagogale.n Gottesdienstes, do. 1869, Literaturaeschichte 
der synagogalen Poesie, do. 1805, also parts of Die gottesdienst- 
lichen I ortriigo der Judea, Berlin, 1832, * Frankfort, 1802. 
Consult also M. Sachs, Religiose Poesie der Jude n in Spanien, 
Berlin, 1846 ; Franz Delitxsch, Zur Geschichte der jiidischen 
Poesie, Leipzig, 1836; the article ‘Piyyut,’ in JE x. 0ft IT. 
(besides ‘ 'Aboilah ’ and the artt. on individual liturgical 
writers [of varying merit, however] in the same Encyclopedia) ; 

* Liturgisoho Poesie,’ in Itaudmrgar, Hupplenivnth&nd il. (a very 
serviceable summary of the entire subject). Among Catalogues 
of MSS giving lists of hymns may be mentioned A. Neubauer, 
Catalogue of thn Hebrew MSS in the Bodleian Literary, Oxford, 
1886, cols. 218-418, and the present writer’s Catalogue of the 
Hebrew and Samaritan MSS in the British Museum, ii. [1005] 
107-487. 

Among the very numerous editions of the Daily Prayers and 
the MalizOr are the Prayer Bookot Atnratn Gaon, Warsaw, 1805 ; 
Maxtor Vitry (compiled about 1210; published Berlin, 1803); 
'Abddath } r Israel (od. Hcligman Baer, Itbdclheim, 1868 (the best 
edition with a Hebrew Commentary]); ‘The Authorized Daily 
Prayer-Book ’ (with a tr. by S. Singer, London ; often reprinted) ; 
the Sephardic Forms of Prayer (witli I). A. de Sola’s tr., London, 
originally published 1836-38 ; revised by M. Caster, 1901-06) ; Ser- 
vices of the Synagogue ; a Few Edition of the Festival Prayers 
with an Eng . Tr. in Prose and Verse, London, 1904-00. 

G. Margoliouth. 

HYMNS (Japanese).— Before the introduction 
of Buddhism, the hymn was not an integral part of 
the liturgy of Japanese religion. The religious 
dance ( kagura ) 2 seems to lie of a pro-historic origin, 

1 Compare particularly the designation * Princess Sabbat h ’ in 
vogue among the Falashas(see J. IlalAvy, Tl'iz&xa Sanbat, Paris, 
1902). 

- Aston's explanation ( Shinto , Loudon, 1005, p. 23S) of the 
Chinese signs for kagura os meaning * God-pleasure ’ is mislead- 
in.: ; they mean ' divine music.' 


and it was performed with musical accompaniments, 
both instrumental and vocal. The songs chanted 
on these occasions were called the kagura-uta, hut 
the extant ones are not so old as the dance itself ; 
the collection dates from the 9tli cent., 'and their 
style and language point to their composition at 
that age. 

It was Buddhism that introduced hymns to Japan, 
or gave them an important rOlo in the religious 
performances. In the first period of Buddhism in 
Japan they were sung in Sanskrit or Chinese, and 
were called gathd (Jap. ge or kada ), which were 
later adapted to Japanese and gave rise to a new 
stylo of poem composition, called ima-yo t or 

* modem style.* It consisted of a strophe of 48 
syllables, namely in four feet, each of which con- 
tained 12 syllables. The Icagura-uta wero mostly 
the regular Japanese versesoi 31 syllables, and these 
were gradually superseded by the ima-yo , especially 
since the 11th century. These hymns were sung 
after the melody of the Indian gathd, and the art 
was carefully cultivated in Buddhist colleges and 
monasteries, according to the theories and tradi- 
tions of the Indian Sabda-vidyd (Jap. shomyo , 
‘theories of language and music’). A collection 
of those hymns (along with some secular poems) 
dating from the middle of the 12th cent. 1 is handed 
down to us, and they show a great extension of the 
ima-yo hymns. The themes are either Shinto 
benediction and felicitation for worldly pros- 
perity, or they are taken from Buddhist legends 
and praises oi Buddha. Thus, parallel with the 
distinction in style, these hymns show a division of 
labour between Shinto deities, who care for the 
earthly good, and Buddhist deit ies, who guide men 
to the other shore of bliss. Here we shall cito 
some examples : 

* What, a pity, we cannot see Buddha face to face, 

Though ne is everywhere at any time ; 

Yet, as in a vision, he appears to iih 

In the calm morning hour, when there Is no human bustling. 

* A mere illusion it was that we saw dispersed 

The smoke (or cremation) arising from the Sala grove (of Ku£i- 
nagara) j 

The Lord tiiikya never died (in reality), 

But He is preaching the truths eternally on Vulture Peak.’ 8 

* The Deity of Mikasa Hill, 

W'hom we worship and pray now, 

He is surely looking upon ub ; 

Bo long as he blesses us, 

Suro is the prosperity of our Lord, 

Who rules tho lands under heaven,' a 

These hymns, both Buddhist and Shinto, were 
not only chanted in front of a sanctuary as a part 
of tho liturgy, hut were sung on various occasions, 
at banquets and musical evenings, in sitting rooms, 
and on streets. The intention in doing so was not 
profane, but it was meant to dedicate daily life 
and even amusement to the praise and glory of the 
deities. Yet the secularization led to the de- 
gradation of the sacred poems ; and this circum- 
stance gave rise, on the other hand, to particularly 
religious hymns, mostly composed by pious monks, 
in contrast to the composition of the ima-yo by 
court nobles. 

We distinguish two categories in these pious or 
pietist hymns, the one called wa-xan and the other 
go-eika. The vni-son means Japanese gat. has • they 
consist of 48 syllables and differ little from the 
ima-yo in stylo and themes. Y ot there was a certain 
difference of melody, and the wa-xan were chanted 
only at religious performances. The oldest wa-xan 

1 Rybjin llishd (* A Precious Collection of Chanting Pieces ’), 
compiled by the monk-Empcror Go-Shirakawa, contained 10 
fasciculi ; but only one of them was recently discovered and 
edited by N. Sasaki. 

* Thn contrast between the earthly life of Buddha and his true 
Immortal life, the idea taken from eh. xv. of the Lotus of the 
True Law. 

* A 81 syllable poem ; the deity of Mikasa is the famous 
Kasuga, the ancestral deity of the clan Fujiwara. 
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are ascribed to Kfkya (901-972) and Censhin (942- 
1017) y the famous pioneers of Amita-Buddhism. 
Though the authenticity of this tradition is not 
well established, the rise of this category of hymns 
seems most probably to date from the bust imrt of 
the 10th century. These nioneers were followed 
by many composers, and the wetsan were almost 
exclusively dedicated to Amita, the redeemer in the 
western paradise, Sukh&vati. J The best known and 
most popular wa san are aacri’oed to Shinran (1173- 
1262), the founder of the BhinshQ, the largest of 
Buddhist sects in Japan up to this day. The 
following are threo specimens from Shinron’s 
wasan : 

* Beings bo numerous as dusts and line sands, who are in the 

worlds in the ten directions, 

They are all embraced by Amita’s grace and never forsaken, 
Only if they invoke his name ; 

Our Lord is, therefore, called Amita, tho Infinite.’ 

' Without end is the dreary ocean of births and deaths, 
Immersed in it are we since eternity ; 

We can in no way bo carried across (to the other shoro) 

But by being loaded on the ship of Ainita's vow to save all.' 

* Lo 1 There a torch illumines the ever-dark night of illusion ! 
Never regret yourself that the eyes of wisdom are troubled. 
There Is here a ship on the ocean of births and deaths, 

No need of groaning over the heavy sins and obstacles.' 

Nearly four hundred of Shinran’a hymns make 
up a collection — the largest in the hymnology of 
Japanese Buddhism ; and they arc chanted and 
sung in many temples and families, so that the 
nam ewa-san has almost been monopolized by them. 8 

The second category, the gu-ci/c t , consists of the 
poems composed by deities. It owes its rise to the 
practice of pilgrimages to various sanctuaries 
scattered over the country. The mountaineering 
practice of syncretic Budcfhists was very old in its 
origin, but it was limited to the priest class belong- 
ing to regular orders. Towards tho end of tho 
10th cent, the example of an ex-Emperor, who be- 
came a pilgrim, was followed by many nobles and 
common people. During tho centuries of civil 
wars whicli lasted from the 14th to the 16th, tho 
practice became universal. The disgraced nobles 
and defeated warriors, the men who had lost dear 
ones, and those whose properties had been ravaged 
derived their consolation from their devotion to 
deities, and especially from the itinerancies made 
from sanctuary to sanctuary. The most popular 
of these places of pilgrimage w T ere the thirty-three 
Kwaunon (Skr. Avalokitosvara, the god or goddess 
of mercy) in the central provinces, the eighty-eight 
temples dedicated to K6bft Daishi, 8 the sixty-six 
places for the recitation of the Hoklce kyo (Lotus 
of the True Law) t etc. The pilgrims go t heir way 
and prostrate themselves before the shrine, chant- 
ing the hymn ascribed to the deity of each shrine. 
Most of these hymnaare simplo in idea, say ing that 
tho deity appeared on the spot because beloved the 
place and wished to attract the people to the place 
and to his worship, and the like. They are also 
crude in rhetoric, and represent the poetic genius 
of the uncultured people m tho ages of wars. Yet 
many of these are quite popular even at the 
present day, and they are chanted at meetings in 
private houses. 4 

Since the 17th cent., Buddhist hymnology has 
made hardly any progress (Shinto hymns almost in 
disuse since tho 14th). Changes or development in 
melody were left to the various branches of secular 
music (which owe their origin to religious music), 

1 Later on, some wa-aan were composed la praise ot various 
other Buddhas and saints. 

2 Many of the Buddhist sects in Japan do not use hymns, but 
recite their sacred texts and litanies. 

* A popular saint who lived in the Oth century. 

* One group of those hymns is dedicated to Jiico (SUr. K«iti. 
jrarbha), revered us the patron deity of children, especially 
dead ; and they are sung in mournful tones in the houses of the 
»coinmon people where a child has died. 


and the hymn retains its archaic simplicit). 
with some minor deviations according to sects. A 
feature of Japanese hymns (both Buddhist and 
Shinto) is that they arc not always Ming l»v all 
the worshippers but often by the priests alone. 
Another characteristic is the absence of refrain. 
In tho case of the Skinshu hymns, Amita’s name 
is repeatedly chanted, in the place of a refrain, 
between two strophes of the hymns. 

Literature. —The only literature bearing on the subject has 
been mentioned in the article. hi. A N KSA K I . 

HYMNS (Muslim). — Music and verse have no 
place in tho ordinary worship of the Muslims, 
so that it might he didicult to find in Islamic 
literature anything precisely analogous to the 
Christian hymn. The Qur’an is hostile l o the poets, 
and tho Prophet was at first careful to dissociate 
himself from them; he 'had not been taught 
versification * (Qur. xxxvi. 69), and seems never to 
have had any appreciation of it, though towards 
the end of his career he employed a eouit-poet, 
and allowed poetical eulogies on himself to be 
recited. Still it is asserted that his troops inspired 
thomsclves on the field wuth war-sot. es, which, 
owing to the religious character of their cause, 
might be called hymns ; and the songs of triumph 
which celebrated the early victories of Islam seem 
to deserve the same name; an example is (n ho 
found in the verses of the poet'Ahl celebrating 
tho victory of the Muslims over the apostates ol 
Bahrain (Aghani, xiv. *19). 

In the early poetry tho verses had ordinarily 
little more than an artificial connexion with each 
other, so that tho same poem might contain edify- 
ing and (modifying matter; but, with I, lie settle- 
ment of the Arabian State and the consequent 
development of study, the departments ot poetry 
came to he separated, and two which hear some 
analogy to hymns are encomia of t he Prophet and 
his Companions, and the subject called zuhd t i.r. 
'contempt of the world.’ The composition of the 
former sort began, as has been seen, in the Pro- 

{ diet’s lifetime, and has ever since been popular, 
‘crimps the most celebrated poem of the kind is 
the Ilunlah of Sharaf al-din Muhammad b. Sa'id 
al-Ufism (t A.I>. 1295), in 170 lines. Miraculous 
powers are supposed to be attached to this work, 
which has been frequently interpreted and trans- 
lated. An example of a poem in praise of the 
Companions is that by the inventor of the mnqtb 
vmh, Bad!* al-zaman al-Hamadlmiii (f A.D. 1008; 
see Yaqut, Dirt,, of Learned Mm, cd. Margoliouth, 
London, 1907 11'., i. 114-116). The Sln'ah nature I ly 
have poems in praise of ‘All, Fatima, and their 
family; ail author of celebrity in this lino was 
‘Alt b. 'Abdallah al-Nfishi’ (f A.u. 976), one of 
whose laments on Husain was chanted by a pro- 
fessional mourner in a mosque (Yuqul, v. 240). 

The beginnings of ascetic poetry are toumi very 
early; the author who is usually regarded as the 
best representative of this department is Aim I- 
'AUthiyah (t A.l>. 826, 827, or 829). His dunni 
(published at the Roman Catholic Press, Beirut, 
1886) is mainly devotional and introspective ; and, 
were the odes rendered into European verse, their 
content would be found to resemble that of many 
a hymn-book. 

The use of music for tho purpose of stirring 
religious emotions scarcely goes back to the tinn* 
of Xlubammad, but appears to have commence 
early in Islam ; ’Ata b. Abl Rabah (f A.J>. 734) is 
said to have introduced the practice at Mecca 
during the days of the pilgrimage month called 
tifshruj ; lie kept two Hinging- women to prrfoiiu on 
these occasions ((Jut td-gnlub of Al>u Talib nl- 
Makki, Cairo, 1310, ii. 62), and the custom was 
maintained in the (lijaz. Probably the vcisca 
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sung by these womon were erotic ; but the Stifle 
habitually address the Divine Iieing in the terms 
of the erotic passion, and it is often difficult to tell 
'whether a poet is allegorizing or not. The erotic 
poems of Ibn al-MuaUim (f a.d. 1196) were com- 
mitted to memory by the dervishes of the Rifft’I 
order, who sang them at their religious concerts, 
for the purpose of exciting their souls to a state of 
rapture (lbn Khallikftn, tr. de Slane, London, 
1842-71, iii. 169). These appear to have been 
primarily erotic ; but those of lbn al-Fftrid (+ A.D. 
1238), probably the most affecting in the Arabic 
language, seem to have been primarily religious. 

The propriety of employing music and erotic odes 
for this purpose was naturally questioned by the 
orthodox, and soiuo authorities condemn it un- 
hesitatingly. Those who approve of it are inclined 
to coniine it to persons who have attained a high 
stage of holiness, and in whom the music can wake 
only sublime thoughts, or with whom it serves as 
an aid to fasting \Qut al-qulub t ii. 61). The in- 
fluence of music on the mind and its effect on 
persons of different spiritual attainment are dis- 
cussed by $ufi writers with great subtlety, e.g. in 
the Ka.<t)if al-Mahjiih (tr. Nicholson, London, 1911, 
pp. 397-413). It seems clear that there need be 
nothing essentially religious about either tho verses 
or the tunes which can be employed devotionally ; 
and the enemies of the Safis taunt them with 
singing frivolous songs in the mosoues and even in 
the great sanctuary of Mocca («/• A lam nl-Shd m itch, 
by Salih b. Mahdi al-Muqhili [f 1696], Cairo, 1328, 
p. 380). Naturally tho legal systems which forbid 
all music could Ikj quoted in condemnation of these 
performances. 

Ltthrati'kk. — T his has been given In the article. 

1), S. Makuomouth. 

HYMNS (Samaritan and Karaite).— The hymnal 
compositions of tho Samaritans and the Karaites, 
though in each case decidedly partieularist in 
spirit, ate, nevertheless, properly comprehended 
in the wider Israelitinh family of devotional verse. 

I. Samaritan hymns.— Out of the great mass of 
valuable details that have resulted from A. K. 
Cowley’s investigation (see Literature at the end), 
it becomes evident that the data bearing on the 
composition of the Kuinnritan liturgy, which con- 
sists of Pontateuclml lections alternating with 
poetical and prose com positions, appear to justify 
the assignment of special significance to the follow- 
ing three periods, each marking a fresh departure 
in liturgical development: (l) the 4th cent. A.D., 
when Aramaic was the language used • (2) the 
10th ami Util centuries, when Aramaic had ceased 
to bo tho vernacular, but was still used in liturgy, 
though it had become artificial and mixed with 
Hebraisms; and (3) the 14th cent, and after, when 
Hebrew, mixed with Aramaisms, had become the 
liturgical language. 

Tho names of great composers of hymns in the 
4th ceut. arc Marqali and Amram Daran, the latter 
l>eing possibly identical with Amram b. Sered, the 
father of Marqali ; and the leading synagogul 
reformer, in conjunction with whom both of them 
worked, was Baba the Great, a contemporary of 
the high priest Nothanael, who died a.d. 332. 
Marqah’s son Nanah also wrote some dovotional 
poetry. The collection of their poems (Marqah’s 
pieces being referred to in tho texts under his name, 
and Darah’s work being: known as the Durran ) 
constituted, together with the lections from the 
Pentateuch ana a number of prose pieces, the 
original form of the liturgical canon which later 
acquired the title of Defter ( [S}jsz9i<f>5dpa), its 
earliest known representative being tho British 
Museum MS Oriental 5034, the greater part of 
which was v ritten iu A.D. 1258. 


The dates of the leading writers of the 10th and 
subsequent centuries cannot, in the present state 
of our knowledge, be fixed with much certainty ; 
but Cowley, whilst fully appreciating the confused 
character of the references round in the chronicles 
and elsewhere, considers that the style of the com- 
positions assigned to al • Dub tan suggests a date 
in the 11th cent., that Abul-(T&san of Tyre also 
belongs to some part of the 11th cent., and that 
Ab Gelugah and ^abiah b. mm flourished in the 
early part of the 12th century. Firmer ground 
is reached in the allocation of dates in the third 
poriod. The founder of the new school of writers 
was apparently the high priest Pinzas (1308-63), 
and the talent and zeal shown by him remained 
hereditary in his family for some generations. Of 
his two sons, Eleazar and Abisha, the former, who 
left only a small number of liturgical pieces, suc- 
ceeded to the office of high priest, whilst to the 
latter, who enjoyed a great reputation as a writer, 
seventeen pieces can be assigned with certainty, 
and seven others with a high degree of probability. 
Pinfyas, tho son of Abisha, who succeeded his uncle 
Eleazar in the high priesthood, and died in 1442, 
was also a liturgical writer. 

There is, on the other hand, considerable uncer- 
tainty regarding tho date of the liturgist Pinzas 
b. Itnamar, who was high priest at Damascus. 
Cowley is inclined to accept a.h. 793 (A.D. 1391) 
as the beginning of his term of office, but he ac- 
knowledges that the possibility of his having 
flourished about a century later is not excluded. 
There is also some uncertainty about the dates of 
several other hymn-writers connected wilh Damas- 
cus [c.g. t Abraham ’nrrn, probably about the middle 
of the 15th cent. ; Seth Aaron o. Isaac, probably 
about the same date). Of the hymn-writers of 
later times, chiefly belonging to the Levitical, 1 the 
Danfi, and the Marfiib families, only a few repre- 
sentative names can be mentioned in this place. 
A prolific writer of the first-named family was 
Tabiali (or Gliazzal) b. Tsaac (t 1787). and among 
the latest hymn-writers of the same stock was 
Bin has b. Tsaac (f 1898). The Danfi names which 
most frequently occur are Murjan and Muslim 
( = hdSod), and the latest member of the Mar\iib 
family to write liturgical compositions was Abra- 
ham b. Ishnmol, who was living in 1828. 

For a libit of tho services (which, as may he 
expected, follow mutatis mutandis tho order of 
the Jewish liturgy) and the manner in which 
the poetical pieces are distributed in them, see 
Cowley’s edition of the Samaritan liturgy, which 
includes an ‘Index of First Lines’ of the pieces 
published in tho work (Introd. pp. lxxiii-xcv). a 

* With regard to metre in the poetical composi- 
tions,’ writes Cowley, ‘no certainty is possible, 
since pronunciation varied at different periods and 
wo know little about it at any time.’ Ho, how- 
ever, agrees that some pieces seem to be metrical, 
though the majority exhibit only ‘some sort of 
rhythm. * Tho alphabetical acrostic has been very 
usual since the time of Marqali, and the acrostic 
giving the author’s name, which is found once in 
Marqali (piece beginning nrnm .rninSm .no), 

is very usual in later pieces. Rhyme, which is 
used by neither Marqah nor Darah, becomes very 
common in tho later periods, when it is not infre- 
quently (in the long hymns) employed up to a high 

1 The high -priestly family of Aaronlc descent died out in 
1023-24 ; from that date onward the office descended to mem- 
bers of the family of ITzxlei, a younger son of Kohaih. 

2 The services in praise of the prophet Moses, as exemplified 
by the British Museum MS Additional 19,021 (Arabic ; composed 
in 1637 by the Shaikh Isni&’il ibn Badr ibn Abu Vlza ibn Rumaihl. 
should be added to the list embodied in Cowley’s edition. It 
should also be noted that the Samaritan order appears to betray 
at some points conscious imitation of the Jewish liturgy (so, e.g. f 
the frequently occurring forms of n3W'). 
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degree of fcediousnesa, a long row of lines ending 
in the same rhyme. 

2 , Karaite hymns,— At the foundation of Kara- 
ism, about A.D. 750, the traditional liturgy of the 
Jews was, as a part of Talmudical legalism, dis- 
carded by tho sectaries, and the Pentateuch, the 
Psalter, and other parts of the OT were henceforth 
to constitute the only sources from which, besides 
lections, prayers and devotional songs were to be 
drawn. The totally unimaginative and stationary 
attitude which Anan enjoined on his followers 
oould not, however, bo maintained for very long ; 
and, just as the abandonment of Talmudical her- 
meneutics and general Halakhah led to the gradual 
development of an almost equally involved system 
of Karaite legal hermeneutics, so also in the course 
of time, the Rabbinic liturgy was replaced by a 
Karaite ritual running on parallel lines with the 
Kabbanite services. As, moreover, the Karaite 
leaders possessed the sense of logical consistency 
in a much higher degree than tho poetic faculty, 
they for the most part not only found it necessary 
to imitate tho hymnal models of the Kabbanites, 
but even could not help admitting liabbanite com- 
positions into their liturgical collections (as hy 
Solomon ibn Gabirol and Yohudah hal-Lovi). 

The most prominent among Karaite liturgical 
authors was Moses l)ar*I, who was also successful 
as a writer of secular docihs. He is believed in 
Karaite circles to have flourished about the middle 
of tho 9th cent., and it is, accordingly, claimed 
that Solomon ibn Gabirol, Moses ibn Ezra, Ychudnh 
hal-Lovi, and other Kabbanite poets worked on 
models provided byDarT. Investigations— princi- 
pally by Steinschneider and Geiger— have, however, 
shown that the position must be reversed, Dar'i 
having in reality been the borrower from tho Kab- 
banite poets referred to, so that the end of the 12th 
cent, is the earliost date that can be assigned to him. 

The greatest name connected with the develop- 
raent of the Karaito liturgy is that of Aaron b. 
Joseph (called Aaron tho Elder to distinguish him 
from Aaron b. Elijah of Nicomedia), who flourished 
at Constantinople (though bom in Sulchat in tho 
Crimea) in the second half of the 13th and be- 
ginning of the 14th cent., and who is often affec- 
tionately referred to at the head of his poetical 
compositions in the printed Karaite Service Kooks 
as 7i 3 in (‘ tho Master, may his memory be for a 
blessing’). The impression made by Aaron b. 
Joseph's personality and work (which includes a 
series of poetical pieces for the pericopes of the 
Pentateuch as liturgically recited throughout the 
year) was, indeed, so great that his redaction of 
the liturgy remained, under somewhat varied 
forms, the norm of the Karaite sorvices down to 
the present day. Traces of other rituals, in some 
cases actually exhibiting different sets of liturgical 
poems, and in other cases also having no doubt 
contained pieces by other authors, are, however, 
not lacking. Joseph b. Mordccai Troki, writing 
to his countryman Elijah Bashiatsi (both of them 
having belonged to tho Byzantine body of Karaites) 
towards the end of the 15th cent., states that 
there were at that time three different rituals in 
the hands of the Karaites : (1) by one of the early 
liturgisfcs (Q'UDipnD '*), (2) by Aaron b. Joseph, just 
mentioned, and (3) by Joseph, the father of the 
same Aaron (see Neubauer, A us der Petersburger 
Bibliothek , Leipzig, 1866, pp. 58, 140). More de- 
finite evidence of the oxistence of different rituals 
is afforded by the British Museum MSS Or. 2531 
(dated A.D. 1700), 2530 (16th~17th cent.), and Or. 
2532 (written about^ii.D. 1700), the first represent- 
ing the ritual of Damascus, and the last two that 
of Jerusalem (for full descriptions, with lists of 
pieces, see Miargoliouth, Cat . of the Heb. and 
Samar. MSS in the Brit. Mus . ii. nos. 725-727). 
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Among the other noted Karaite authors who — 
for the most part in addition to works of larger 
com pass —composed liturgical poems are Aaron b. 
Elijah of Nicomedia (14th cent., already referred 
to), Israel b. Samuel lb) ft 5 (early 14th cent.), Samuel 
al-Maghribi (i.c. of North Africa; in this ease, 
Cairo; early 15th cent.), Elijah Basliiatsi (already 
referred to), Cnlcli Lfendopolo (latter half of 15th 
cent., first at Adrianople, then Constantinople), 
Yehudah b. Elijah Gibbflr (author of min* nmo, 
consisting of a scries of poems on the pericopes of 
(lie Pentateuch ; beginning of 16th cent.), Daniel b. 
Moses Pei 6z (living at Damascus in the latter part 
of the 17th cent., where he also composed an intro- 
ductory treatise on tho Damascus ritual), Isaac b. 
Shalom (ond of the 18th cent.), and another writer 
of the same name (presumably resident in the 
Crimea, now the only important part of Karaite 
settlements), who edited the Karaite Service Book 
printed at Vienna in 1854. In the Museum MSS 
referred to tho name Samuel *jd very frequently 
appears as tho author of hymns, and other names 
(such as cVpd= M uslim or Meshulhim, and Mansur) 
occurring there also await further investigation. 
Among tho topics dealt with are the praises of 
Moses, Aaron, Samuel, and Elijah. In the hymns 
occurring in the MSS, Hebrew is sometimes inter- 
mixed with Arabic, and oceaMonally Aiubic only 
is employed. It furthermore remains to say that 
the order of the Karaite services corresponds 
(again, of course, mutatis mutandis) to the Jewish 
Synagogue services, and that in point of metre, 
rhyme, acrostics (both alphabetical and of ant hoi s’ 
names), etc., the Karaite liturgical poems run oil 
parallel lines with the Kabbanite Pif/f/ufrm. 

Literature.-- -I. Samaritan .— The moat inmortaiil work to 
commit is The Samaritan Liturgy, ed. A. E. Cowley, Oxford, 
1U10, ou which the section dealing with Samaritan lipims turn 
beun based. Other works (or articles) are : W. Ge.scnius, 
Cartnina Samaritana e codiabut LoniUmieithibus ct (,'fti,ani.>, 
Leipzig, 1824; M. Heideuheim, Pie samari f unisehc Liturgic, 
Leipzig, 1SS5 (— Bibliotheca Sainantuna , ii.), and a number of 
liturgical pieces in different pints of IlcuUche \'ii itsijuhw- 
schrift filr engiisch • (heal. For nr hung und lintih, Usui -71; 
A. J. Mcrx, ‘ ('armimi Samaritana t* codice Gotlmno,' in Alt i 
della reale academia dei Lined, Home, 1 SH7 ; L. Rappoport, 
La Liturgie samaritaine ; office dtt »oir des fetes, etc., Paris, 
1900; G. MarRoliouth, ‘An Am-iont MS of the Samaritan 
Liturgy* [i.e. the Brit. Mus. MS Or. f»034, refund to in the 
article), in ZliMG li. (18071 490; J. A. Montgomery, The 
Samaritans, Philadelphia, 1907, where nlno a mu* !e r of further 
details on this literature will he louud (b.Lilmuoaphv, pp. 
322-346). 

ii. KARAITE .— The two principal edit ions of the Liturgy (both 
representing forms of Aaron b. Jo-rph’s ic a <!u< an- “HD 
D*«npn ri^tn, Vienna, 1854, and D*mpn anaC3 nVrm, < ><L hi.uiiiid 
Wilna, 1808-72. Complete lists ot hymns b und in the Pul. 
Mus. Karaite liturgical MSS are given in G. Mhi nnliouth, ('ft. 
of the lleb. and Samar. MSS in the Hut. Mus., London, l nun it . 
il. 450-487. List* of hymns in the i-omparaUiely f« w Kamil, 
liturgical MSS in ltcrlin are Riven m M. Stuinschn Jdcr's lleh. 
Handsckr . ii. (Berlin, 189?) no. 198; Aus der Telersburgei 
Bibliothek , by A. Neubauer, has been refern d to in the bod- 
of the art., and sputtered information on lifur.-k«d tuples \. ill 
be found in the works named in tlu- biuln^m, hi appended to 
A. de Harkavy’s art. * Karaites/ in JE vii. | nmij 4.T-. 

G. MAKG'iLlnbTII. 

HYMNS ( Vcdic). — i. Importance. The lowly 
ot iitciaturo comp lining the Vedic hymns eiaims 
a very high place in t lie history of civilization ; fm 
it supplies tho investigator not only of Indian 1ml 
of Aryan life with bin most ancient data. The 
language in which (hey are composed furnishes (he 
Btuuent of comparative philology wilii his oide ( 
and most abundant mateiial. Erom the iuforma 
Lion contained in them can be constructed a faiily 
detailed description of the social and political con 
ditions of t lie earliest Aryan inhabitants of India 
In them we find the sources of Aryan mythology 
and religion : here alone can be traced the process 
of pcrsonilication by which gods ^ ere evolved from 
natural phenomena, and the stages by which poly- 
theism was transformed into the pantheism that 
for far more than two thousand years has donil- 
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nated the thought of the Hindus. In them can lie 
discerned the foundations of the indigenous Aryan 
religions of India— Hinduism, Jainism, and Buddh- 
ism : the first the faith of four-fifths of the Indians 
of to-day, the last a world religion that has pro- 
foundly influenced the civilization of the Farther 
East. Without a knowledge of them these later 
religions cannot be understood any more than the 
NT without the OT. 

2 . Definition.— Owing to the somewhat different 
sense attaching to the word in other literatures, it 
is necessary to define the term * hymn ’ as applied 
to the Vedas. Here it means a ritual poem con- 
sisting, on the higher side of religion, in praises of 
the gods, and generally accompanying the sacrifice 
offered to them ; or, on its lower side, in spells or 
charms directed against hostile powers, and ac- 
companying some domestic practice of a magical 
character. Hymns of the former type, in which 
praise of one or more of tho gods associated with 
prayers for all sorts of worldly goods is the chief 
eature, are collected in the ltigveda, the oldest of 
the four Vedas. Hymns of the latter type consti 
tute the main contents of the latest of the four, 
tho Atharvaveda. The use of the term * hymn * is 
also extended so as to include a certain number 
of poems, philosophical or oven quite secular in 
character, that have found their way into the 
canonical form of both these Vedas. These two 
collections alone consist of hymns. 

The other two Vedas are /or mod of disconnected 
verses or spells employed solely for application to 
special ritual purposes. The S&maveda contains 
hardly any independent matter, all its verses (ex- 
cept 75) being borrowed from the ltigveda and used 
exclusively in the ritual of the Soma sacrifice. 
These verses are strung together without any in- 
ternal connexion, being significant only as appli- 
cable to a particular rite when they aro chanted 
in the various melodies collected in certain song- 
lH>oks. The Yajurveda consists solely of ritual 
formulas (about one-half being in prose), which, 
unlike the verses of the S&mavcda, are successively 
applicable to the whole sacrificial ceremonial. 
About one-half of its metrical portion is borrowed 
from the ltigveda, the remaining three-fourths of 
its contents being original. Owing to the com- 
pelling force which, by the time of this Veda, the 
sacrifice was regarded as possessing, its formulas 
virtually belong to the sphere of witchcraft : they 
are sacrificial spells, not differing fundamentally 
from the domestic spells of tho Atharvaveda. 

3. Chronology. — According to the native tra- 
ditional authorities, the Vedas were the creation 
of Brahma, and were only revealed to or, as they 
express it, seen by various seers (psw). Scientific 
investigation, however, has shown from internal 
evidence that not only the four Vedas but parts of 
the same Veda differ in ago, and that they were 
composed by seers who belonged to various families, 
and who often refer to the skill with which they 
have endeavoured to fashion a new hymn to wii 
the favour of the gods. But, although tho relative 
ages of the various Vedas are known, we have 
nothing in the nature of oxact chronology in re- 
gard to them. All that we can say is that t he lower 
limit of the neriod covered by them must neces- 
sarily be fixed at several centuries before 500 R.C., 
the approximate date of the spread of Buddhism 
on India. For Buddhism presupposes the exist 
once not only of the Vedas themselves, but of the 
intervening theological and theosophical literature 
if the Brfthmanas and Upanisads (see Vedic Re- 
ligion, 2 , b t c ). Since that literature is extensive 
and betrays a considerable development of ideas 
within its" limits, it cannot be assumed to have 
begun biter than about 800 B.C. Again, the evi- 
dcnco of their language, their religious ideas, and 


their geographical data proves that the Vedas vary 
greatly in age. Thus we find that, between the 
time when the earliest and the latest Vedic hymns 
were composed, the Aryan invaders had spread 
right across Northern India from Eastern Kabul- 
Istan to the delta of the Ganges. Similar evidence 
indicates the existence of successive chronological 
strata within each Veda. To allow for all this 
gradual development it is necessary to postulate u 
period of some centuries, decidedly longer, for 
example, than that between Homeric and classical 
Greek. Hence the age of the Vedic hymns cannot 
be assumed to begin later than about the 13th cent. 
b.c. I11 the opinion of the present writer, w hich 
practically agrees with the earlier moderate esti- 
mate of Max Muller in his Ancient Sanskrit 
Literature , live hundred years are amply sufficient 
to account for the gradual changes, linguistic, re- 
ligious, social, and political, that this hymn litera- 
ture reveals. We have only to reflect on the 
vast transformation wrought on the continent of 
America by tho lapse of only four centuries since 
the European immigration began. H. Jacobi, 
however, and an Indian scholar, B. G. Tilak, in 
1X93 independently arrived at the conclusion, on 
astronomical grounds, that the period of Vedic 
culture goes back to a far higher antiquity. The 
latter claims for some Vedic texts the immensely 
remote date of 0000 B.c., while, according to the 
former, the hymns of the Itigveda must at any rate 
be earlier than 3000 B.c. This is not the place to 
discuss the complicated arguments on which these 
results are based. Suffice it to say that such dis- 
tinguished authorities as Whitney, Olden berg, 
and Thibaut all refuse to accept these deductions, 
which arc founded on the assumption that the 
early Indians possessed an exact astronomical 
knowledge of the sun’s (not the moon’s) course in 
relation to the lunar mansions, such as there is no 
evidence, or even probability, that they actually 
possessed. The astronomical calculations are not 
in doubt ; it b? the validity of the assumptions and 
inferences which constitute the starting-point of 
those calculations that is in the highest degreo 
questionable. The possibility of extreme antiauity 
seems to be disproved by the relationship of the 
earliest literaturo of the A vesta b/.v.), estimated 
to date from the 6tli cent. B.C., to the Vedic hymns. 
That relationship is linguistically (to say nothing 
of religious ideas and practices) already so close 
that, if the language of the Avosta were known 
to us at a stage earlier by six or seven centuries, it 
could hardly differ at all from that of tho Vedic 
hyinns. It therefore seems impossible to avoid the 
conclusion that the Indians cannot have separated 
from the Iranians much earlier than about 1300 
B.o. By Jacobi’s hypothesis tho Indians had al- 
ready separated from them before 4500 B.C. From 
this it follows that both the Indian and the Iranian 
language remained practically unchanged for the 
truly vast period o i over 3000 years, whereas in 
a similar period the Vodic language has undergone 
the immense changes represented by the present 
condition of the modern vernaculars of India. The 
resent writer’s view does not seem to be invali- 
ated by Hugo Winckler’s discovery, in 1907, of the 
names of the Indian deities Mitra, Vanina, Indra, 
Nfvsatya (in the form of mi-it-ra , uru-%v-na y in-da- 
ra, and na-&a-atdi-ia)> in an inscription dating 
from 1400 B.O., at Boghaz-keui in Asia Minor. 
The phonetio form of these names quite well ad- 
mits of their being assigned to the Indo-Iranian 
period, when the Indians and Persians w’ere still 
one people. The date of the inscription would 
allow two centuries for tbtf separation of the 
Indians, their migration to India, and the com- 
mencement of Vedic hymn literature in the north- 
west of Hindustan. 
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4» Growth of the hymn collections.— When the 
Indo-Aryans entered India by the passes of the 
Hindu-Kush, they brought with them a religion 
in which various powers of Nature were personified 
and worshipped as gods, of whom a few, such as 
Dyatis ( = Ztes), go back to the Indo-European 
period, and several others, such as Mitra, Varunn, 
India, to the Indo-Iranian period. A comparison 
of Veda and A vesta shows that they also brought 
with them the cult of fire and of Soma, and were 
acquainted with the ait of composing religious 
lyrics in several metres. The object with which 
most of these ancient hymns were composed was 
to win the favour of the gods by praises accom- 
panying the oblation of melted butter in the fire 
and the offering of the iuice of the Soma plant on 
a litter of grass. Doubtless many hymns of this 
character composed in the earliest period of the 
Aryan invasion have been lost. Those which 
have survived were composed almost exclusively 
by singers of the hereditary priestly class. They 
were handed down in different families by memory, 
not by writing, which cannot have been introduced 
into India before 800 n.c. at the earliest. These 
family groups of hymns were by gradual stages 
brought together till, with successive additions, 
they assumed the earliest complete form of the 
Rigveda, from which the later Vedas, when they 
came into being, borrowed a considerable part of 
their matter. The different Vedas were then 
handed down by a separate tradition till they 
were edited in their final form called tiamhitd , 
witli which the second period of their textual his- 
tory begins, and in which they have come down to 
us. The constitution of the Saihhita text of the 
liigveda must have taken place at the end of the 
period of the Erahmanas or about GOO n.c., but 
before the appendages to those works, called 
Upani§ads (see VEDIO Religion, 2, c), came into 
being. The editors of the Saihhita did not alter 
the diction of the text already in existence, but 
merely applied to it certain later euphonic rules, 
by which, in particular, vowels are contracted or 
*cnanged to semi* vowels in such a way as to obscure 
the metre. On the completion of this work extra- 
ordinary precautions were taken to preserve intact 
the sacred text fixed in this manner. The first 
tjtep was the constitution, by a grammarian named 
Sakalya, of the Pada. or ‘ word^ text, in which all 
the words of the Saiiinita are separated and given 
in their original form as unaffected by the rules 
of euphonic combination, and all compounds are 
analyzed. This text, which practically consti- 
tutes the earliest commentary on the Rigveda, 
was followed by others of a more complex character 
devised to prevent the possibility of any chango or 
loss in the sacred collection of hymns. The result 
of all these safeguards is that the text of the 
Rigveda has been handed down for 2500 years 
practically unmodified, with a fidelity elsewhere 
unparalleled. There is evidence showing that even 
in the earlier period of the text the hymns of the 
Rigveda were preserved with such care that, if the 
Suihhita text is pronounced with due regard to 
metre, it represents the hymns almost in the very 
form in which they proceeded from the lips of their 
composers. The SaihhiUls of the other Vedas were 
also provided with Pada texts and other safe- 
guards, but the tradition in their case has been 
a good deal less trustworthy than that of the 
Rigveda. 

5. Language and metre. — The language in which 
the Rigveda (and to a less extent the other Vedas) 
is composed represents the oldest stage of the 
classical Sanskrit stereotyped by the grammarian 
P&uini (r. 300 H.c. ), differing from the Tatter about 
as much as Homeric from Attic Greek. It is much 
richer in grammatical form*. Thus it possesses a 


subjunctive in frequent use and some twelve forms 
of the infinitive. The former has entirely died 
out in Sanskrit, while of the latter only a single 
form survives. TI10 language of tho Vedio hymns 
also differs from Sanskrit in its accent, which is 
marked in all the SaihhitAs, and, like that of the 
ancient Greeks, is of a musical nature, depending 
essentially on the pitch of the voice, not the stress. 
This accent was, sonic time after the beginning of 
our era, exchanged in Sanskrit, as in later Greek, 
for a stress accent. 

All the hymns of the Rigveda are metrical. 
They consist of stanzas mostly of four verses or 
lines, but also of three and sometimes live. Tho 
line, called pdda (‘a fourth’), forms t lie metrical 
unit, consisting generally of eight, eleven, or 
twelve syllables. A stanza is usually composed 
of lines of the same kind ; but a few of the rarer 
forms of stanza consist of a combination of different 
lines. The metres are about fifteen in number, 
but of these only seven are at all common. Three 
of them, tho trutfuhh (four lines of eleven syllables), 
the gdyalri (three of eight), and the jiujuti (four of 
twelve), are by far the most frequent, accounting 
for two-thirds of the total number of tho stanzas 
in the Rigveda. The metres of the Vedic hymns, 
compared with those of Sanskrit, of which they 
are largely the foundation, are somewhat clastic 
and irregular : only the rhythm of the last four or 
five syllables in the line is fixed, while that of tho 
first part is not subject to any fixed rule. They 
occupy a position midway between the metres of 
tho Indo-Iranian period, in which (according to 
tho evidence of the Avesta) the metrical principle 
was tho number of syllables only, and those of 
Sanskrit, in which (excepting the epic stanza 
culled ttoka) the quantity of every single syllable 
in the line is determined. Generally a Vedic hymn 
consists of stanzas in the same metre : a typical 
variation of ibis rule is to mark the conclusion of 
the hymn by a stanza in a different metro. A 
certain number of hymns are atrophic in their 
construction. The strophes in them consist either 
of three stanzas in the same simple metre, usually 
ydyatri , or of tho combination of two stanzas in 
different mixed metres. The latter atrophic type 
is found chiefly in the eighth book of (he Rigveda 
and is called pntydtha . 

6. Extent and divisions of the Rigveda.— 1 Tho 

Rigveda consists of It) 17 or (counting eleven that 
are recognized as a later addition) 1028 hymns, 
containing altogether about 10, GOO stanzas. The 
average length of a hymn is thus rather more than 
ten stanzas. The shortest hymn consists of only 
one stanza and tho longest of fifty eight. The 
Saihhitft text, if printed continuously like prose 
and in Roman characters, wonld fill an octavo 
volume of about GOO pages of 33 lines each. Tho 
Rigveda is divided into parts in two ways. The one 
division is a purely mechanical one into axt/tlns, 
or ‘ eighths,’ of about equal length, each of those 
consisting of eight adhydyas , or ‘lessons,’ each of 
which is subdivided into varyas, or ‘gnmps,’ of 
five or six stanzas. The other division is into ten 
mnndalas , or ‘books’ (literally ‘cycles’), and 
au ktas, or ‘hymns.’ Tho latter system is a his- 
torical one, throwing light on the manner in which 
the collection arose. It is, therefore, the division 
invariably followed by Western scholars at flu* 
present day in dealing with or quoting the hymns 
of the Rigveda. 

7. Arrangement, — Of the ten hooks, six f ii. to vii.) 
are homogeneous. The hymns contained in each 
of them were, according to native tindilion, <om- 
posed (‘ seen ’) by singers of the same family, which 
handed them down as its own collection. Ibis 
tradition is supported by the internal evidence of 
(he seers’ names mentioned in the hymns and of 
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the refrains occurring in those books. Hence they 
are generally designated the ‘ family books.’ The 
principle of arrangement which prevails in them is 
uniform, each of them being divided in the same 
way into groups addressed to different doitios. 
Books i., viii., and x. are not the composition of 
families, and the groups of which they consist are 
the productions of different individual seers. Book 
ix. is peculiar in that all its hymns are addressed 
to one deity. Soma, while their arrangement is in 
no way connected with their authors, for the groups 
within it are constituted by identity of metro. In 
the family books the first group is always addressed 
to Agni, the second to Inara, and those that follow 
to less important deities. The arrangement of the 
hymns within these deity groups is in the diminish- 
ing order of the number of stanzas. Thus in bk. ii. 
the Agni group of ten hymns begins with one con- 
taining 16 stanzas, the last having only six. The 
first hymn of the Indra group here has 21 stanzas, 
the last only four. The entire group of family 
books, again, is arranged according to the ascend- 
ing number of the hymns they contain, if later 
additions are allowed for. Thus the second book 
has 43 hymns, the third 62, the sixth 75, and the 
seventh 104. The homogeneousness of these books 
renders it probable that they formed the nucleus of 
the Rigveda, which grew to its final extent by later 
successive accretions. The first of those additions 
seems to have been the second part of bk. i., which, 
as formed of nine groups, each by a different author, 
came to be collected and prefixed to the family 
collections, following tho latter as their pattern in 
their internal arrangement. The eighth resembles 
the family books, inasmuch as it is composed for 
the most part by members of one family, the 
Kftnv&s. But it differs from them in other re- 
spects. Tims it does not begin with a group of 
hymns addressed to Agni ; and it is peculiar in the 
predominance of the prayatha metre. The 

met that it contains fewer hymns than bk. vii. 
indicates that it was not included in the collection 
of family books; but its somewhat analogous 
character caused it to he the first to be added at 
the end of that collection. The hymns forming 
the first part of bk. i. (1-50) have various points in 
common with those contained in bk. viii. ; more 
than half of thorn seem to have been composed by 
seers of the Kanva family; the strophic metre 
affected by that family reappears in them ; and 
many similar or identical passages are found in 
the t xx o collections. The present state of research 
docs not enable us to decide the chronological 
priority of the two collections or to explain why 
they xvero divided. The fact, however, remains 
that they were added at the beginning and tho end 
of au older collection. 

TJio addition of bk. ix. was the direct result of 
the formation of the first eight into a unit. This 
book consists entirely of hymns addressed to Soma 
and recited while the pressed iuico of the plant was 
‘ clarifying ’ {pavamtlna). Their composers were 
seers belonging to the same families as those of 
bks. ii.-vii., as is shown, amonp other evidence, by 
tho occurrence of refrains peculiar to those families. 
The hymns to Soma I’avamana have all been ex- 
tracted from the family books (in which no Soma 
hymn of any kind occurs), as well as from bks. L 
and viii. (which contain only one and two hymns 
respectively to Soma in his general character), 
being gathered into oue book as the hymns proper 
to the Udg&tr, or chanting priest (while the rest 
belonged to the sphere of the Hotf, or reciting 
priest), and added at the end of bks. i.— viii. There 
is no ground for supposing that those Soma hymns 
xvere of later date than the others. On the con- 
trary, the presumption is that the hymns belong- 
ing to the Soma ritual, which goes hack to the 


Indo-Iranian period, date from early Vedic times. 
It has not as yet been possible to detect differences 
of chronology in this book. As to its internal 
arrangement the order of its first 60 hymns depends 
on the number of their stanzas, which decreases 
from 10 to 4. In the remaining 54, some of which 
are very long (oue having as many as 58 stanzas), 
this principle is not observed. The two parts also 
differ in regard to metre ; for, while the first 60 
hymns are composed (except 4 stanzas) in gdyatri, 
nearly all the rest consist ot groups in other metres : 
thus 68-86 form a jagati, 87-97 a trliiubk group. 

Book x. was added last of all. It is undoubtedly, 
as its language and contents show, of later origin 
than tho rest of the Rigveda. Its composers were 
evidently acquainted with the older lAioks. Not 
only the position that it occupies at the end of the 
whole collection, but the fact that the number of 
its hymns (191) is made up to that of bk. i., is an 
indication of its supplementary nature. It consists 
of hymns by a large number of seers of different 
families, the names of some of which occur in other 
books. But the traditional names of the authors 
of a great many of these hymns are very doubtful. 
Though this book iB in general more modern than 
the rest, it contains some hymns as old, and at 
least as poetical, as the averago of those in other 
books. Such hymns perhaps found their way into 
this supplementary collection because they had for 
some reason been previously overlooked. As a 
whole, the tenth book approximates in language 
and general character to the Atharvaveda, with 
which it is also closely associated. For of about 
1350 stanzas from the Rigveda incorporated in the 
Atharvaveda more than 40 per cent are taken from 
bk. x. Here, in contrast xvith tho other books, we 
find earlier grammatical forms and words growing 
obsolete, while indulgence in abstract idcaB and 
philosophical speculation, as well as the introduc- 
tion of matter connected with witchcraft, such as 
is characteristic of the Atharvaveda, has much 
increased. 

8 . Subject-matter.— The great bulk of the hymns 
of the Rigveda consist of invocations of various* 
deities. Their contents are, therefore, largely 
mythological, and furnish the main source of our 
knowledge of Vedic religion ( q.v .). The gods to 
whom most hymns are addressed are Agni (about 
200), Indra (over 250), and Soma (over 100), Mho 
tl iuh between them claim considerably more than 
one-lmlf of the whole Rigveda. 

Only a few hymns (not exceeding 30) are not 
intended for the worship of gods or deified objects. 
About a dozen of those, almost restricted to bk. x., 
are concerned with magical prentices, the proper 
sphere of the Atharvaveda. Two such (ii. 42, 43) 
deal with augury ; two others are directed against 
poisonous vermin (i. 191) and the disease called 
yak^ma (x. 163) ; two (x. 58 ; 60, 7-12) consist of 
incantations for the preservation of life ; one (v. 65) 
is a charm to induce sleep ; two (x. 183 ; 162) are 
spells for procuring offspring or for xvarding off a 
demon destructive of children ; one (x. 166) is 
directed against enemies, another (x. 146) against 
rival wives ; one (x. 159) is a song of triumph over 
rivals ; another (vii. 103) a panegyric of frogs as 
magical bringers of rain. 

Some 20 others are more or less secular poems, 
concerned with social customs, moral questions, 
riddles, and cosmogonic speculations. Several of 
these are especially important as throwing light 
on the earliest thought and civilization of India, 
though much information of this character may be 
gathered from incidental referenees scattered 
through the rest of the collection. One of the 
most noteworthy is the long wedding hynm (x. 85) 
connected with the marriage ceremonial, though 
containing a large admixture of mythological 
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matter. There are also in bk. x. five hymns 
(14-18) dealing with funeral rites. Four of them, 
however, are addressed to deities concerned with 
the life beyond the grave. The last, being quite 
secular in tone, supplies more information than 
any of the rest about the funeral usages of early 
Yedio India (see Death and Disposal of the 
Dead [Hindu]). 

Besides several mythological dialogues in which 
the speakers are divine beings (iv. 62; x. 51, 52; 
86 ; 108), there are two in which one or both agents 
are human. One is a somewhat obscure colloquy 
(x. 95) between a mortal lover Purdravas and a 
celestial nymph, who is on the point of forsaking 
him. The other (x. 10) is a dialogue between the 
twins Yama and Yarn!, the ancestors of the human 
race. This group of hymns has a special literary 
interest as precursors of the dramatio poetry of a 
later age. 

Among the secular hymns of the Rigveda are to 
be included the danastutis (‘ praises of gifts’), which 
are represented by one complete hymn (i. 126) and 
appendages of 3-5 stanzas to over 30 others. They 
are poems of a semi-historical character, being 
panegyrics on liberal patrons in whose behalf the 
singers composed their hymns to accompany the 
sacrifice. They furnish incidental genealogical 
information about the seers and their employers, 
as well as about the names and habitat of the 
Yedic tribes. They are late in date, belonging 
chiefly to bks. i. and x., and to supplementary 
hymns of bk. viii. 

Four of the secular hymns are of a didactic type. 
One of them (x. 34) is a remarkable poem, being 
the lament of a gambler who, unable to resist the 
fascination of the dice, deplores tho ruin he has 
brought on himself and his family. The other 
three, describing the various ways in which men 
follow gain (ix. 112) and praising wise speech 
(x. 71) or tho value of good deeds (x. 117), are the 
forerunners of the sententious poetry which was so 
assiduously cultivated in post- Yedic Sanskrit 
literature. 

Two of the hymns of tho Rigveda consist of 
riddles. One of them (viii. 29) in ten stanzas 
describes various gods by their characteristic 
marks, leaving it to the hearer to guess who in 
each case is meant. A far more elaborate collec- 
tion of riddles is a long hymn (i. 164) consisting of 
52 stanzas. These propound, in mystical and 
symbolic languago, a number of enigmas, many 
of them connected with the sun. Thus the wheel 
of order with 12 spokes, revolving round the 
heavens and containing within it in couples 720 
sons, means the year with its 12 months and 300 
days. 

Lastly, there are six or seven cosmogonic hymns 
containing speculations regarding the origin of 
the world in connexion with a Creator (called by 
different names) as distinct from any of the ordi- 
nary gods. Only one of them (x. 129), however, 
treats tho subject in a purely philosophic spirit, 
as an evolutionary process from the non-existent 
( a-sat ) to the existent (sat), and thus forms the 
•tart ing- point of Indian philosophy. 

From tho geographical data furnished by the 
Rigveda, especially the numerous rivers mentioned 
there, we are justified in concluding that at tho 
time when these hymns were composed the Aryan 
tribes were in occupation of tho territory drained 
by the Indns river system lying between 35° and 
28* northern latitude and 70° and 78° eastern longi- 
tude, and corresponding roughly to the North- 
west Frontier Province and the Punjab of to-day. 
This conclusion is borne out by the references to 
the flora and fauna of the country in which they 
were settled. 

From tho historical data of the hymns we further 


learn that the Aryans were still engaged in war- 
fare with the original inhabitants. Many victories 
over these foes are recorded, and once 1000 of them 
are said to have been bound and 30,000 slain with 
the aid of Indra. That the Aryans were still bent 
on conquest is to be inferred from the mention of 
rivers as barriers to their progress. Though split 
up into numerous tribeB, they were conscious of 
religious and racial unity, for they contrasted the 
aborigines, whom they called Dasyus or Dilsas, 
with themselves, designating them as non-sacri- 
ficers and unbelievers, and calling them ‘ black 
skins 1 and the * Dfisa colour 1 as opposed to the 
‘Aryan colour. 1 This racial contrast appears to 
have been tho starting-point of the later system 
of caste (g.v.), the Sanskrit name of which (varna) 
gleans * colour. 1 The enslaved Dfisas became the 
Sildras, tho fourth or lowest caste, first mentioned 
in one of the very latest hymns (x. 90) of tho 
Rigveda. 

The names of many of the Vedic tribes are men- 
tioned. There was no political cohesion among 
them, for, though they sometimes formed coali- 
tions, they were constantly at war with one 
another. A coalition of several tribes is referred 
to as taking part in the ‘ battle of the ten kings,’ 
when Aryans fought against each other on tho 
banks of the Parugnf river (now Ravi). 

The hymns also furnish material for a fairly 
detailed account of the social coyiditions of those 
early days. Thus we find that the family was the 
foundation of society with tho father as its head, 
and that women held a freor and more honoured 
position than in later times. Mention is made of 
various crimes, of which robbery, chiefly in the 
form of cattle-lifting, seems to have been the com- 
monest. Indebtedness was known, mainly as a 
result of gambling, and reference is made to tho 
clearing off of debt by instalments. Various de- 
tails are given about clothing and personal adorn- 
ment. Thus we see that it was usual to wear an 
upper and lower garmont, which were made of 
sheep’s wool and were often decorated. Bracelets, 
anklets, necklets, and earrings were used as orna- 
ments. Hair is mentioned as worn in different 
ways. Men usually grew beards, but occasionally 
shaved. The usual food consisted of milk, clarified 
butter, grain, vegetables, and fruit. Meat was 
eaten only on ceremonial occasions, when animals 
were sacrificed. The commonest kind wns ap- 
parently beef, since bulla were the chief offerings 
to the gods. But the sanctity of the cow which 

f revailed, having in fact come down from tho 
ndo-Tranian period, gradually grew in strength 
till in later times beef in general came to be abso- 
lutely forbidden, and lias remained so among the 
Hindus down to the present day. Two kinds of 
spirituous liquor wore mado : soma wai restricted 
to religious ceremonies or festivals, while mint, 
made from Borne kind of grain, was i hat in ordinary 
use. 

That one of tho main occupations of the invad- 
ing Aryan was warfare is only natural. lie fought 
either on foot or from a chariot; but, as fftr as can 
be seen, not on horseback, as in later times. The 
usual weapons were bows and arrows, but spears 
and axes were also employed. Cattle-breeding 
seems to have been the chief incanB of livelihood : 
cows arc the most prominent objects of desire in 
tho prayers to tho gods. But tillage was also 
practised to some extent. Fields wero furrowed 
with a plough drawn by bulls. Corn was cut wil.li a 
sickle, and then threshed out and winnowed. The 
mention of channels excavated for water seems to 
indicate that irrigation was not unknown. Wild 
animals were trapped and snared, or hunted witli 
bows and arrows, sometimes with the nid of dogs. 
Navigation in boats (doubtless of a very primitive 
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type) propelled by paddles seems to have been em- 
ployed mainly for the purpose of crossing rivers. 
Fishing hardly secniB to have boen practised, prob- 
ably because the rivers of Kabulistan and of the 
Punjab were in those days, as they are now, poor 
in lish. Trade was known only in the form of 
barter, tho cow representing the standard by which 
the value of commodities was estimated. 

Tho primitiveness of life in those days enabled 
every man to supply most of his own wants. But 
it is clear that certain trades and crafts already 
existed, though doubtless in a rudimentary stage. 
One of them was the combined occupation of the 
carpenter and the wheelwright, who, since the 
construction of chariots and carts required special 
skill, must have been much in demand. Skill in 
the composition of hymns is often compared by 
the singers of the Higveda with the deftness of the 
wheelwright. Mention is also made of the smith 
who smelted ore in a forge, and made kettles and 
other vessels of metal. The tanner, too, is spoken 
of as preparing the skins of animals. Women 
practised plaiting mats of grass or reeds, sewing, 
and especially weaving, but whether they as yet 
ever did so professionally is not clear. 

Among active amusements chariot-racing was 
tho favourite one, as might have been expected in 
a warlike and conquering population. The social 
recreation most practised was playing with dice, 
which w'ere four in number. Dancing was also 
indulged in, chiolly by women. The people were 
fond of music, playing on the drum (dunclubhi ), 
the Unto (mna), and tho lute (vhid). The lute has 
from those early days been the favourite musical 
instrument of the Indian. Singing also is often 
mentioned. This art, at least as applied to religi- 
ous purposes, must have advanced beyond a rudi- 
mentary stage by the time the S&mavcda was 
compiled, for the melodies in which it was chanted 
were numerous, and are already often referred 
to by their special names in tho Brilhinanas and 
Upanisads. 

9. Literary merit. -The diction of the hymns of 
the Higveda is, on the whole, simple and natural. 
The moderate use of compounds, which are practi- 
cally restricted to two members, contrasts strik- 
ingly with their frequency and inordinate length 
in classical Sanskrit. Considering their great 
antiquity, tho hymns are composed with a remark- 
able degree of metrical skill and command of 
language. But, as they were produced by a sacer- 
dotal class and were generally intended to accom- 
pany a ceremonial that was no longer primitive, 
their poetry is often impaired by constant sacrificial 
allusions. This is especially apparent in the hymns 
addressed to tho two ritual deities Agni and ^oma, 
where the thought, otherwise artless and direct, 
becomes affected by conceits and obscured by 
mysticism. This tendency was probably aggra- 
vated by the necessity of ringing tno changes on a 
limited range of ideas throughout a large number 
of hymns, comprising nearly one -third of the 
whole collection. Here we already meet, in its 
earliest form, that partiulity for subtle and difficult 
modes of expression which prevails in post-Vedic 
literature, and which one of tne BrOhmanas already 
indicates by observing that * the gods love the 
obscure.* In spite of such defects, the Higveda 
contains much genuine poetry. Since the gods 
addressed are, for the most part, personifications 
of natural phenomena, and their connexion with 
those phenomena is still felt, the praises addressed 
to them give rise to much beautiful and even noble 
imagery. It is, however, only to be expected that 
tho literary merit of so large a body of poetry 
should vary considerably. Some hymns accord- 
ingly consist of commonplace and mechanical verse, 
while others attuin a high level of poetic excel- 


lence. The average degree of literary skill is in 
fact remarkably high. This is perhaps partly due 
to the fact that these early singers felt the necessity 
of producing a hymn composed with the highest 
art in order to please the gods. A poet often says, 
generally in the last stanza, that he has praised 
tho deity according to his knowledge or ability, 
that his hymn is like a well-wrought car, a well- 
woven garment, or a bride adorned lor her lover. 

The hymns in which literary merit is most con- 
spicuous may be briefly indicated. The group of 
some twenty addressed to Usas, goddess of Dawn, 
is the most poetical in the Higveda. It will prob- 
ably be admitted by all who read them, even if 
only in a good translation, that their beauty is 
quite equal, if not superior, to that of the descrip- 
tive religious lyrics of any other literature. Some 
of the hymns to Indra (esp. i. 32) show much 
graphic power in their account of the conflict of 
that god with Vj-tra, the demon of drought ; those 
to the Maruts, or storm-gods, often depict with 
much striking imagery tho phenomena 01 thunder 
and lightning, and the inignty onset of the wind. 
One hymn to Parjanya(v. 83) paints the devastat- 
ing clients of the rainstorm with great vividness. 
The hymns addressed to Varuna, the most ethical 
of the Vedic gods, describe the various aspects of 
his sway as moral ruler of tho world, in an exalted 
strain of poetry. Several of the mythological 
dialogues already referred to set forth the situation 
with much beauty of language. Such are the 
dialogue between Indra’s messenger, iSaramft, and 
the demons who have stolen the cows (x. 108), and 
that between the primeval twins, Yanm and Yarn! 
(x. 10). The gambler’s lament (x. 34) is the finest, 
specimen of pathetic poetry in the Higveda. Ideas 
connected with death are treated in language of 
impressive and solemn beauty in one of the funeral 
hymns (x. 18). Among' the cosmogonic hymns one 
in particular (x. 129) is an example of how pro- 
found philosophic speculation can be clothed in 
poetry of a high order. 

10. Interpretation. —1 11 dealing with the hymns 
of the Higveda, the important question arises, to 
wlmt extent are we able to understand their real 
son.se, considering that they have come down to 
us jus an isolated relic from the remotest period of 
Indian literature? The reply, stated generally, is 
that as the result of the labours of scholars the 
meaning of a considerable proportion of the Kig- 
veda is clear, but of tho remainder many hymns, 
and a great many single stanzas or passagos, are 
still obscure or unintelligible, as a comparison of 
different translations suffices to show. This was 
already the case in the time of Yaska, the author 
of the Nirukta , the oldest extant commentary on 
parts of the Higveda (<?. 500 B.C.); for he quotes 
one of his predecessors as declaring tho vedic 
hymns to be obscure, unmeaning, and mutually 
contradictory. Detailed critical research has al- 
ready done much to reduce tho number of passages 
the sense of which is questionable. It cannot be 
doubted, however, that an irreducible minimum of 
unintelligible matter will always remain, simply 
because no evidence survives of the particular 
circumstances that could enable us to understand 
the allusions made. Much progress is still to be 
expected from patient and minute research guided 
by the method of interpretation now generally 
accepted. In the earlier period of Vodic studies, 
commencing in the middle of the 19th cent., the 
traditional method, which follows the great com- 
mentary of Say ana (14th cent.) and is represented 
by the translation of the Higveda begun by H. H. 
Wilson in 1850, was considered adequate. But 
now the critical method initiated by Rudolf von 
Roth, the founder of Vedic philology, is, with 
some modifications, that which has been adopted 
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by practically all Western scholars. Iioth proved 
that, though the native commentators were in- 
valuable guides in explaining the theological and 
ritual texts of the Br&hmanas and Sfttras, with 
the atmosphere of which they were familiar, they 
did not possess a continuous tradition from the 
time of tne Vedic hymns. They could not in fact 
possess any such tradition, for interpretation began 
only when the meaning of the hymns had become 
obscure. That the gap between the poets and 
interpreters oven earlier than Yaska must have 
been considerable is shown by his predecessor’s 
opinion quoted above. That Yaska’s own inter- 
uetations are often merely conjectural appears 
roni his frequently giving two or more alternative 
meanings for a word. Yet he must have had more 
and better means of ascertaining the sense of vari- 
ous obscure words than S&yana, who lived nearly 
2000 years later. Siiyanu’s interpretations, how- 
ever, sometimes differ from those of Yaska. Hence 
either Yaska is wrong or Say ana does not follow 
the tradition. Again, Siiyana often gives several 
inconsistent explanations of a word iii interpret- 
ing single passages or commenting on different 
passages. In short, it is clear from a careful ex- 
amination of their explanations that neither Y&ska 
nor Sayana possessed any certain knowledge about 
a large number of different words in the Kigveda. 
Hence their interpretations can be treated as de- 
cisive only if they are borne out by probability, 
by the context, or by parallel passages. For the 
traditional method iioth therefore substituted the 
critical method of interpreting the difticult parts 
of the Kigveda from- internal evidence by the 
minute comparison of all passages parallel in form 
aud matter, while taking into consideration con- 
text, grammar, and etymology, without ignoring 
the help supplied by the historical study of the 
Vedic language in its connexion with Sanskrit or 
the outside evidence derived from the A vesta and 
from comparative philology. In the application 
of his method, Roth attached too much weight to 
etymological considerations, while ho undervalued 
tlie evidence of native tradition. Pisehel and 
Geldner, on the other hand, in emphasizing the 
purely Indian character of the Vedic hymns, con- 
nect the interpretation of them too closely with 
tli (3 literature of the post- Vedic period and the 
much nioro advanced civilization which is described 
therein. There is good reason to hope, from the 
results already achieved, that a steady adherence 
to the critical method, by admitting all available 
evidence, including that of ethnology, and by avoid- 
ing the excesses just indicated, will eventually 
clear up a large proportion of the obscurities and 
difficulties that still bailie the translator of the 
Vedic hymns. 

ii. The Atharvaveda.-— The Atlmrvaveda, re- 
garded as a whole, deals with the lower side of 
religion as represented by witchcraft, the word 
itself moaning the ‘ loro of the Atharvans or 
magicians.* The oldest designation by which this 
Vcaa is known in Indian literature is Atharvdh - 
giramh , ‘ the Atharvans and Angirascs,' the names 
of two classes of pre- historic fire-priests, referring 
respectively to tho two kinds of spoils, the propiti- 
ous and the hostile, that form the main content 
of the collection. Very different from the world 
of the Kigveda is the sphere to which we are now 
introduced. There we have moved among the 
beneficent gods of tho bright heavens. Here we 
are confronted with the dark hostile powers that 
the sorcerer seeks to win over by flattery or to drive 
away by imprecations. The priest and the magician, 
though origiually one and the same, had from the 
beginning of the Vedic period been separated, the 
functions of the former being concerned with the 
gods, those of the latter with the uncanny world of 


demons. The ceremonial, moreover, to which the 
spells of the Atharvaveda apply is that of domestic 
rites or of such as arc connected with the person of 
the king. It has nothing to do with the great sacri- 
ficial ceremonial of the three other Vedas which, in 
the works of the Brfihmana and the Sutra period, 
are constantly characterized as tho tragi vuiyd , or 
* the threefold sacred lore.’ A long tune accord- 
ingly elapsed, after its hymns had assumed the 
form of a collection, before it attained to canonical 
recognition as the fourth Veda. The Saiiihita text, 
in the shape in which it has come down to us, un- 
doubtedly came into being later than that of the 
Kigveda, for internal evidence of diilerent kinds 
shows that a good many of its hymns belong to a 
more recent period than any in that collection. 
It probably dates from after tho completion of the 
Brah m anas of the Kigveda, which do not mention 
it, while it is referred to in two of tho llrdhmanas 
of the Yajurveda. Us original contents had already 
been Brkhmanizcd by the addition of many hymns 
which are of a theosophic character, or contain 
references to the Kicnlicial ceremonial, or were 
composed directly in the interests of Bralunau 
priests. But it was probably not till it had been 
superficially connected with the great sacrificial 
ceremonial by the addition of bk. xx., which, 
excepting twelve hymns, is borrowed unchanged 
from the Kigveda, that tho Atharvaveda came to 
be acknowledged as a canonical work. It appears 
to have gained that position by t he second cent. 
U.C., when it is referred to in this sense by the 
Mafia hhd.sya t tho * gieat Commentary ’ on Ban ini's 
grammar. 

Probably the composition of tho Atharvaveda, 
like that of the Kigveda, extended over a period 
of several centuries, which, however, is not to 
be regarded as a period subsequent to that of tho 
Kigveda. While some of its hymns are later than 
any in the Kigveda, and Lhu Binluuaiiized additions 
are contemporaneous with the lute portions of tlm 
Kigveda, many of the characteristic hymns forming 
the nucleus of the collection may bo considered just 
as old as the earliest in the Kigveda. There is, 
indeed, a probability that some of its spells go 
hack in their original form to a very early pre- 
historic age, being cognate in form and matter to 
ancient spoils preserved in other ludo-Kuropean 
languages. 

The language of the Atharvaveda, considered 
rammatically, is later than that, of the Kigveda, 
ut earlier than ( hat of the Brftlunanas. Lexically 
it is noteworthy for the many popular words that 
appear in it. I’liis is doubtless due to its material 

S been current among the people and not the 
y class. Another peculiarity of this Veda is 
the introduction among its hymns of a considerable 
amount of prose like that of the Bruhmanas. Thu 
whole of one bk. (xv.) and the greater part of 
another (xvi.) are composed in ptose, while six 
others (viii.-xiii.) contain prose passages of some 
length. The metre in which tho great bulk of tlm 
Atharvaveda is written does not essentially differ 
from that of the Kigveda. But two points in regard 
to it are to be noted. One is the extreme metrical 
licence that appears in its hymns: it is so great 
that the irregular verses probably outnumber the; 
regular ones. The other is the predominance of 
the anvxtubh metre, which in the Kigveda conies 
only fourth in order of frequency. 

The Atharvaveda consists of 20 /can das, or books, 
containing 731 hymns. The number of stanzas in 
a hymn ranges from one to eighty- nine, their total 
being about 6000. Leaving out of the calculation 
what is borrowed direct without alteration from 
the Kigveda, the Atharvaveda has 5038 stanzas, or 
about one-half us many as the older Veda. Inter- 
nal evidence show’s that this collection also under- 
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went a process of growth by successive additions 
till it assumed the form in which it has come down 
to us. It is clear that tho first eighteen books hod 
been combined before the last two were added. 
That older collection consists of three main divi- 
sions, in the first two of w hich, bks. i.-vii. and viii. 
-xii., the hymns are arranged according to the 
number of stanzas they contain, while the guiding 
principle in the third, xii. -x viii., is unity of subject- 
matter in each book. The first group comprises 
short hymns (none exceeding eighteen stanzas), 
tho second long hymns with more than twenty 
stanzas, tho subjects in both being miscellaneous. 

There can be little doubt that tho first six books 
of the first group formed the nucleus of the 
Atharv&veda, their hymns consisting of its charac- 
teristic matter, charms and spells exclusively in 
metrical form. These six books aro arranged 
primarily according to the amount of text they 
contain in an ascending scale, the first having 153 
stanzas, the sixth 454. This principle is supple- 
mented by the arrangement of those nooks accord- 
ing to the normal number of stanzas contained in 
Uicir hymns, also in an ascending scale. Thus bk. 
i. contains hymns of 4, ii. of 5, iii. of 6, iv. of 7, v. 
of 8 stanzas. Book vi. contains hymns of only 
3 stanzas, occupying this position because the 
secondary principle here is subordinated to the 
primary one of amount of text. Book vii. is to be 
regarded as a supplement to this group. This is 
indicated by the fact that it infringes both prin- 
ciples that govern the arrangement of tho preceding 
books, being both much shorter than bk. vi. and 
consisting of hymns which have normally one 
stanza only, and which can, therefore, hardly be 
accounted by inns at all. 

In the second main division, bks. viii. -xii., the 
hymns are arranged according to decades, each of 
tho first four containing ton hymns of 20 to 50 
stanzas, while bk. xii. lias five of more than 50 
stanzas. This group further differs from the first 
in two special points. As contrasted with tho 
mainly popular matter of that group it is clearly 
of hieratic origin, its aphero of thought being that 
of tho Br/ihman priesthood. It also contrasts with 
the first group in form, each of its bools contain- 
ing an extensive passage of prose liko that of the 
lh aluminas. 

The third main division, xiii.-xviii., distributes 
its hymns among its six books according to their 
subject-matter. Thus xiv. deals with the wedding 
ceremonial, and xviii. with burial rites, both 
borrowing most of their stanzas from bk. x. of the 
Bigveda, and thus not being specifically Atharvan 
in character. Bks. xiii. and xvii. consist of hymns 
addressed to the snn, in the character of ltohita, 
or the Buddy one, in the former, and as identified 
with Indra and Visnu in the latter. Tho whole of 
xv. and most of xvi. consists of proso resembling 
that of tho Brail inarms. The former treats mysti- 
cally of (he vrdtya , probably meaning the religious 
mendicant ; but it is hard to say exactly what 
unity of subject-matter connects the hymns of the 
latter. 

Some time after these main divisions had been 
formed into a collection of eighteen books, the 
nineteenth was added to it as a supplement. That 
this was tho case is proved by a considerable 
amount of cumulative evidence. The most strik- 
ing is that tho 23rd hymn of this book supplies a 
sort of table of contents to the eighteen preceding 
books, and presupposes their existence practically 
in their present arrangement. It is also to be 
noted that the corrupt state in which the text of 
this book 1ms been handed down is in marked 
contrast with that of the earlier collection. Last 
of all was added bk. xx., which consists almost 
entirely of extracts from the Bigveda taken over 


unchanged (while the material borrowed from the 
Bigveda at an earlier stage hod undergone con- 
siderable modification), ana is in no way related to 
the rest of the Atharvaveda. This supplement 
was appended simply in order to bring the Veda 
of spells into connexion with the sacrificial Soma 
ceremonial of the Brahman priesthood. It is a 
significant fact that two of the most important 
auxiliary works belonging to tho Atharvaveda and 
dating from the latest period of Vedic literature, 
its Prfttisukhyu and its Kausika Sutra, ignore bks. 
xix. and xx. 

It now remains to give a brief survey of the 
various contents of the Atharvaveda. A large 
number of its hostile spells are intended as reme- 
dies, together with the use of dilFerent herbs, 
against a number of diseases, ailments, and in- 
juries, such as fever, jaundice, scrofula, leprosy, 
dropsy, cough, baldness, ophthalmia, impotence, 

e usoning, snako-bite, wounds, and fractures (cf. 

iseask AND Mkdicine [Vedic]). These incanta- 
tions are addressed to tho diseases personified as 
demons, or to whole classes of demons supposed to 
cause them. This Veda, supplemented by its 
Kau6ika JSOtra, is thus our earliest source for the 
history of Indian medicine. Allied to the remedial 
spells are the charms which invoke or praise heal- 
ing plants, the purifying waters, and fire, the most 
potent dispeller of demons. Among the auspicious 
spells are many prayers for protection from the 
various forms of death ami uiscaso, and for long 
life, often expressed in tho form of a desire to live 
* a hundred autumns.’ Others are charms for tho 
prosperity of flocks and tho produce of the fields, 
or for Iuck in undertakings, especially in gambling. 
Another group aims at the attainment of harmony 
and concord or of success in the assembly. A 
largo class is concerned with wedlock and love. 
►Several of these are of a pacific character, being 
charms for the obtaininent of a husband or bride, 
blessings on a newly married couple, prayers for 
children or a happy wedded life. More numerous, 
however, is the hostile type, such as imprecations 
against rivals or incantations to compel the love 
of an unwilling person. A considerable group of 
hymns concerns the person of the king. They con- 
sist of spells to l>o employed at the royal inaugura- 
tion or intended to secure for him the attainment 
of power, fame, and especially victory in battle. 
There are, again, a few hymns consisting of spells 
for the expiation of sins or moral transgressions, 
such as the non-payment of debts. Finallv, there 
remain three or lour classes of hymn* which, being 
alien to tho true Atharvan spirit, date from a late 
period in tho growth of this collection. Ono of 
these comprises the hymns composed in the interest 
of Brahmans. Though the later literature fre- 
quently refers to witchcraft and sorcerers in a 
hostile spirit, their use is even sanctioned when 
employed by Brahmans against others. In these 
hymns the inviolability of the pewon and property 
of Brahmans is emphasized, while imprecations 
aro hurled against their oppressors. They also 
contain exaggerated panegyrics of the sacrificial 
fee (t laksind J, the liberal bestowal of which is pro- 
nounced to be the height of piety. In this group, 
prayers of a less interested nature, as for wisdom 
and theological knowledges, are rare. Sacrificial 
hymns and spells, besides those borrowed whole- 
sale from the Bigveda in bk. xx., occasionally 
appear in other parts of the Atharvaveda. The 

Q of cosmogonic and theosophical hymns 
ess constitute the latest additions to this 
collection. Their speculations and terminology 
indicate a development of philosophy correspond, 
ing to that which appears in the Upani§ads. They 
, aro not to be regarded as forming a connecting 
i link between the philosophy of the Bigveda and 
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that of the Upanigods. They are mystical pro- 
ductions not of genuine seekers After truth, but 
of sorcerers who utilize the philosophical notions 
current in their day mainly to subserve their 
practical purposes. Among the hymns of this 
class may be mentioned those in which the sun 
appears as a cosmogonic principle (xiii.; xi. 6), and 
those in which personifications of Prftna, or Breath 
(xi. 4 ), Kftmn, or Desire (ix. 2), K&la, or Time 
(xix. 63-64), and even Uchchhi$ta, or 'Remnant* 
of the sacrifice (xi. 7), are deified as the Supreme 
Being. 

The literary merit of the Atliarvaveda is, as may 
be expected from its contents, much lower than 
that of the ltigveda. But a few of its hymns, 
besides many isolated verses scattered throughout 
the collection, furnish specimens of true poetry. 
Such is the long hymn (xii. 1) in which the Earth 
is invoked as the supporter of all living things and 
the bestower of all blessings. Another (iv. 16), 
though concluding with two verses essentially 
Atharvan in character, exalts the omniscience of 
Varuua in language unsurpassed by any hymn 
addressed to that deity in the Rigveda. 

The geographical data found in the Atharva- 
veda indicate that its composers lived in a region 
much farther east than the home of the singers of 
the Rigveda. Certain tribes of the north-west are 
referred to as remote, while the country of the 
Magadhas (Bihar) and that of the Anga9 (Bengal) 
are mentioned as known. By the time this Veda 
was completed the Aryan migration appears, there- 
fore, to have extended as far os the Del til of the 
Ganges. It is noteworthy that the Atharvavuda 
seems never to have penetrated to South India, 
and that it is practically unknown there at the 
present day. 

The Atliarvaveda and the Rigveda combined 
enable us to understand fully the character and 
spirit of the oldest poetry of the Aryan Indians. 
The information we derive from the former supple- 
ments in a remarkable manner what we know 
from the latter about the religious and social con- 
ditions of the times, especially the more- intimate 
side of domestic life, the regulated form of which 
is presented by the Grhya Sutras, or manuals of 
domestic ritual, belonging to the latest stratum 
of Vedie literature (r. 500-200 ».<!.). Between 
them these two Vedas furnish a body of material 
which is of inestimable value, not only for the 
early history of India in its various aspects, hut 
for the study of the development of human insti- 
tutions in general. 

12. Though the two liturgical Vedas cannot he 
said to consist of hymns, it is perhaps advisable 
to describe as brielly as possible tlicir form, tlieir 
arrangement, their contents, and tlieir relation to 
the other Saihhitas. The Samaveda consists of 
1649 stanzas chanted in various melodies, called 
sdman, to accompany the Soma ritual. Its stanzas 
are nearly all borrowed from the Rigveda, chiefly 
from bks. viii. and ix. The 76 stanzas not de- 
rived from the Rigveda are to be found in other 
Saihhitas or in ritual works. Its stanzas are 
mostly composed in the gdyatri metro or in the 
so-called pragdtha strophe, both of which metrical 
forms were originally meant to be sung (their 
names being derived from gd t ‘to sing’). It is 
divided into two parts. The first consists of 685 
single stanzas arranged in decades, the first group 
of which is addressed to Agni, the second to Indra, 
the great Soma drinker, and the third to Soma. 
The second part, containing 400 chants, is arranged 
on a different principle. It consists throughout 
of snmll groups of stanzas, closely connected and 
generally three in numbor, which follow the order 
of the main sacrifices. Internal evidenco shows 
that the second book is secondary in character as 


well as later in date. As regards tho ago of the 
Samaveda, it is at least certain that the divisions 
of the first book are known to tlm Satapathi 
Br&hruana. There is also some ground for be- 
lieving that as a collection the Sftmaveda is older 
at any rate than two of the recensions of the 
Yajurveda, the Taittirlya and tho Vajasaneyi 
Samhitas. The two parts of this Veda supply 
only the words. The melodies of tho chants were 
doubtless long handed down by vocal tradition 
only. They wore later collected in gdnas, or 
‘ song-books,’ which indicated in musical notation 
the manner in which the words were to bo sung. 
These tunes received special names in very ancient 
times, two of them, the Bfhat and the Ualhmxtura , 
being even mentioned in the Rigveda. There are 
indications that the oldest of them may have been 
of popularorigin and connected with the rites of pre- 
Br&hmanical sorcerers. Thus the second part of 
the Sftmavidhana Brfthinana, a ritual work belong- 
ing to the Samaveda, is a manual of witchcraft, 
which proscribes the employment of various mmanst 
for purposes of sorcery. The injunction e; tho 
Brfihmanioal law-books, that the recitation of the 
Rigveda and the Yajurveda must cease on the 
sound of a sdman being heard, is perhaps a remi- 
niscence of such early use. 

Thus, though the contents of the Sftniaveda nrc 
worthless from a literary point of view', they me 
of some value for the history of sucrilice and witch- 
craft, and decidedly important for that of Indian 
music. 

13. The Yajurveda is the prayer book of ‘sacri- 
ficial formulas’ (yajus), from which it receives its 
name, and which are in prose. These form about 
one- half of its matter and uro original. The re- 
mainder is metrical, consisting of stanzas (rchtis), 
about one-half of which are original, while 1 lie other 
half are borrowed from the Rigveda. Tho latter 
are taken over singly or in groups for application 
to a particular ceremony, lmt a lew entire hymns, 
such as tho pur usasukt a, ‘Hymn of Mon’(x. 90), 
have found their way iulo this collection. In the 
characteristic prose formulas and prayers of the 
Yajurveda, the gods are not always invoked or 
prayed to, but various sacrificial implements or 
rites are brought into connexion with them. Thu* 
the priest, in offering an oblation, ways, ‘ Thou art. 
the body of Sonia, time (1 olfer) to Vignu’; or, in 
taking hold of some utensil, he exclaims, ' At the 
stimulation of god Savitr l grasp thee with tho 
arms of the Alvins, with the hands of Bosun.’ 
The object of most of these formulas is not to 
worship the gods, hut to force them to fulfil tho 
desires of the sacrilicer. Many of them are in 
fact nothing else than spells in prose. Among 
them imprecations like those of the Atharvavcdu 
are also to he met with. Here, too, we find the 
beginnings of that form of prayer which seeks to in- 
fluence a god by the repetition of his various names, 
and which was greatly developed in later times. 
This is represented by tho Sutarudriya , or enu- 
meration of the hundred names of the god Kudra. 
A similar tendency appears in tho frequent em- 
ployment of sacred but unintelligible exclamations, 
especially the syllable om , which, lmving originally 
been ft particle of assent, is somewhat analogous 
to tho Hebrew ‘ Anion.* Thus prayer in the Yajur- 
veda shows deterioration as compared with the 
Rigveda and a proclivity to revert from the domain 
of religion to that of witchcraft. 

The language and the metro of the }>iom* foi mu- 
las and of the original verses of tin* Yfijmvcda 
agree on the whole with those of I he Hi. 1 v«*d.i, hut 
represent a distinctly later stage. The internal 
evidence of the subject-matter points in a similar 
direction. It shows that the country in which the 
Yajurveda was composed lay ?»u«-h farther east 
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than that of the Rigveda, having as its centre the 
tract between the two small rivers Sarasvat! (Sar- 
snti) and D^advatl (Chautang), somewhat to the 
west of the Jumna. The organization of society 
also appears at a more advanced stage than in the 
Rigveda, the caste system in particular having 
grown up and been consolidated in the interval. 

The Yajurveda has come down to us in six re- 
censions. Four of these form a closely connected 
groun, called tho Black Yajurveda, the texts of 
which are often identical word for word. They 
agree in mixing up, to somo oxtent, explanatory 
matter with their sacrificial formulas and stanzas. 
The two other recensions, which are very closely 
allied, form tho so-called White Yajurveda. This 
contains the prose and verse formulas to be recited 
at the sacrifice only, tho explanatory matter being 
collected in u Brahmana. it is divided into 40 
chapters, in which several chronological strata may 
be distinguished. It appears to have originally 
consisted of the first eighteen alone, for this is 
the only portion explained word for word in the 
Brahmuna and recurring in the Taittiriya recen- 
sion of the Black Yajurveda. To them were then 
added the next seven chapters. These 25 chapters 
together form t he older part of this recension and 
contain the prayers for the most- important great 
sacrifices, which comprise food oll'erings on the one 
hand and Soma offerings on the other, both being 
associated with the cult of fire. Tho remaining 
fifteen chapters are evidently of a supplementary 
character. The fortieth, being an Upanisad, was 
added last of all. Even the original part of this 
recension must have assumed shape at a later date 
than any of the recensions of the Black Yajurveda, 
because t he separation and distribution of its matter 
are more systematic than in tho latter. 

Though the Yajurveda can scarcely he said to 
display any literary merit, it is important and 
even interesting to tho student, of the history of 
religions, especially with reference to the signifi- 
cance of prayer. 
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A. A. Macdonell. 

HYPERBOREANS.— A people who, in Greek 
legend, were fabled to live in the extreme north, 
beyond [virtp) the north wind (popit it), and hence to 
enjoy a warm climate which continually gave them 
sunshine and abundance. They were imagined to 
exist without war, and free from all natural ills; 
but they were not supposed to be immortal, the 
life of each Hyperborean being 1000 years in dura- 
tion. They are mentioned in poems attributed to 
Homer amt to Hesiod, and are described by l'indar 
and Herodotus. yEschylus ( Choeph . 373) alludes 
to their proverbial felicity. Later writers, like 
Strabo, accept them (on the authority of Pindar, 
Simonides, etc.) as having at least a legendary 
existence. They were thought to be worshippers 
of Apollo, and especially to have sent maidens to 
Delos for tho service of that. god. Herodotus 
(iv. 36) says; ‘If Hyperboreans exist, then there 
must also be ITypernotuius ’ (who live as far to the 
south as the Hyperboreans live to the north), and 
seems sceptical as to the real existence of the 
people, though lie narrates the legend of the 
maidens coming to Delos (iv. 33-35). Pindar [Pylh. 
x. 29-34) says that it is impossible for men to 
mount to heaven or reach by sea or land the 
Hyperboreans, ‘with whom Perseus once feasted, 
as they were sacrificing asses to the god’ (Apollo). 
ITe depicts them as a joyous, music-loving race, to 
whom disease and old ago never came. 

The etymology of the name is not certain, but 
bor is probably the same as Skr. gir, ‘mountain’; 
and hyper -borean may at first have meant (as 
Otto Schroeder thinks) ‘above the mountains ’ (in 
heaven) ; that is, it may have been an appellation 
of celestials. But, from a comparison 01 similar 
myths, it seems more jirobable that, while ‘ over 
the mountains’ is the literal meaning of the word, 
the locality thus indicated had, as is usually under- 
stood, tho senso ‘across’ rather than ‘above’ tho 
mountains. For the Hyperborean myth is not 
unique. It has a parallel in tho Ilinau fable of 
the ‘Northern (uttara) Kurus,’ who live for ‘ 10,000 
and 1000’ years in a land of bliss beyond the 
northern mountains— a land of perpetual bloom, 
where the food is the * milk of the milk-tree, re- 
sembling ambrosia’ (see art. Blest, Abode of tiik 
[Hindu]). These Hindu Hyperboreans also are ever 
free from illness. Megasthenes, in the 4th cent. 
B.O., made the Greeks acquainted with them ( Flf (f 
ii. 424), and the parallel with the native Greek 
myth is noticed by Strabo (p. 711). In Hindu 
tradition, Mount Meru is also supposed to be in 
the north, and is described as the abode of bliss. 
The Persians, too, had a form of the legend in the 
myth of Yima’s paradise (see art. Blest, Abode 
OF THE [Persian]), a garden of delight having im- 
perishable food, where people live ‘ without age or 
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death,' although this paradise seems to bo com- 
bined out of various elements, and may origin- 
ally have referred to a happy realm of the blest 
hereafter. 

The tradition of a northern home, which suc- 
ceeding generations would conceive of as an 
abode of greater and greater felicity, is not in- 
compatible with the geographical origins of the 
lndo- Europeans, who entered (Greece and Tmlia 
from a northern land ; and it is possible that the 
myth of the Hyperboreans has in it some germ of 
historical truth, especially as there is other evi- 
dence in the Vodic age of the northern origin of 
the people holding this tradition. The same myth, 
however, is found among some of the tribes of 
North America — of course, set in an appropriate 
frame ; and this fact lias led to the more or less 
fanciful interpretation of the story as a tradition 
belonging to tlio whole human race, and commemo- 
rating descent from the arctic zone, the garden 
of Yima and Mount Mcru being the North Pole. 
Such a hypothesis is too ill supported to meet with 
general approval, and much of the literary evidence 
adduced in its support is unconvincing. 

LiTKiiATims.— Homer, Hpigoni, and Hymns [y\. 29) ; Pindar, 
10th Pythian Ode ; Herodotus, iv. 82 f. ; Strabo, p. 711 (xv. 67) ; 
Hesiod nml Simonides, as cited by later writers ; Plutarch, 
Moral. 1180 ; O. Crusius ami M. Mayer, * Ilyperboreer,’ in 
Roscher, i. 2805-4 1 ; B. G. Tilak, The A retie Home in the Vedas, 
Poona, 1903; J. T. Wheeler, The Zonal- Belt Hypothesis, 
Philadelphia, 1908. For the etymology of the word, uf. Otto 
Schroeacr, in ARWviii. [1906] 81; sue also W. Mannhardt, 
Wald- und Feldkulte , Berlin, 1876-77, ii. 234 IT. 

F. Washburn Hopkins. 

HYPNOTISM. — Hypnotism is the name now 
generally given to the study of, and the practice of 
inducing, a peculiar abnormal state of mind which 
in some respects is allied to sleep (hence the name, 
from iin'oj, ‘sleep’). The modern practice of 
hypnotism has been developed from the practice 
of ‘magnetic’ or sympathetic healing, which en- 
joyed a great vogue in Europe and especially in 
Paris in the latter half of the 18th cent., owing 
chiefly to the labours of F. A. Mesnier (whence the 
term ‘ mesmerism,’ still in popular use). Until the 
middle of the 19th cent, almost all practitioners of 
‘ mesmerism ’ followed Mesnier in attributing the 
effects they produced in their patients to the pas- 
sage from the operator to the patient of some subtle 
physical influence or fluid, generally called ‘ animal 
magnetism.’ The adoption by the mesmerists of 
this unverifiablc conjecture largely accounts for, 
and to some extent perhaps justifies, the extreme 
scepticism and hostility with which the arts of 
the mesmerists were regarded by the great bulk of 
the medical profession until almost the close of the 
19th century. 

To a French physician, Alexandre Bertrand, 
belongs the honour of having first pointed out 
[Truitt du somnambulisme, Paris, 1823) that the 
therapeutic and other effects attributed to ‘ animal 
magnetism ’ are (in so far as they are genuine, and 
not, as in the early days so many were, errors due 
to fraud or to malobservation ) to* be regarded as in 
the main produced through the mind of the patient 
working upon the organism, as effects of expecta- 
tion induced in the mind of the patient by sugges- 
tions given directly or indirectly by the operator, 
these effects being generally favoured and in- 
tensified by a peculiar mental and bodily condition 
of the patient induced by the mesmeric procedures. 
Bertrand’s great discovery remained, however, al- 
most unheeded by the medical world ; and twenty 
year* later James Braid, a surgeon of Manchester 
{Neurypnology, London, 1843), arrived indepen- 
dently at the same conclusions, and b}' his success- 
ful application of hypnotic measures in his practice 
secured for them, under the name of ‘ Braidism,’ 
a certain consideration even in medical circles. 
But it was not until the truth was discovered 


and published independently for the third timo 
in 1884 by II. Bernheiin, Professor of Medicine at 
Nancy, tnat it began to gain general acceptance 
in the scientific world and (under the name of 
‘ hypnotism,’ which Braid lmd suggested) to be 
applied by medical men in all parts of Europe 
without serious risk of loss of their professional 
reputations. In the last decade of the 19th cent, 
it became generally recognized t hat hypnotism was 
a legitimate method of medical practice, extremely 
useful in many cases of nervous and functional 
disorder. 

When Bernheiin published his work [Da hi Sug- 
gestion, Paris, 1884), he took the viow that the 
therapeutic effects ho recorded wero secured by 
creating in the mind of the patient the expectation 
of the disappearance of symptoms ; ami the process 
of inducing such expectation, which generally took 
the form of confident affirmation on the part of the 
physician, he called ‘suggestion.’ He recognized 
that such * suggestions’ operate more powerfully if 
the patient to whom they are directed is first, 
brought into a drowsy or half-sleeping state. But 
he did not recognize that this state, so favourable 
to the operation of suggestion, di tiers essentially 
from a normal state of drowsiness. On the other 
hand, Charcot, tho celebrated physician who ex- 
tensively applied the hypnotic methods in the 
Salpfitriere Hospital at Paris (in the eighties), 
taught that the hypnotic state is a peculiar and 
abnormal condition which can be induced only in 
persons suffering from certain nervous deficiencies. 
These two views of the hypnotic stat e were opposed 
to one another in a lively controversy prolonged 
through many years. It is now generally recog- 
nized that the truth is to be found by adopting tho 
middle way. Hypnosis (as the hypnotic .state is 
now generally called) is a peculiar state of mind, 
involving some abnormal condition of the nervous 
system, as Charcot maintained ; but this condition 
is one which can be temporarily induced by a 
skilful hypnotist in the great majority of normal 
and perfectly healthy persons. Tlu* most constant, 
Perhaps the only constant, feature or symptom of 
lypnosis is tho increased suggestibility of the 
subject; for, although in most cases, especially in 
eases of deep hypnosis, the subject presents the 
appearance of drowsy passivity or even profound 
sleep, this is not always tho *ase ; and in this 
respect much depends upon the methods used for 
the induction of hypnosis and the general handling 
of the case by the operator. 

In a typical condition of hypnosis of moderate 
depth, the subject appears completely plastic in 
the band* of the operator. He remains unre- 
sponsive to, and apparently unallotted by, nil 
persons and things oi his environment, except the 
operator and those things or persons to which the 
latter may direct liis attention. But, in relation 
to the operator, his mind and senses seem to be 
peculiarly alert and responsive; and he obeys im- 
plicitly the slightest indications of the operator’s 
wishes or expectations. This responsive obedience, 
however, which is the essence of the almoinmi 
‘suggestibility ’ of the subject, is not a voluntary 
obedience ; it differs from the most abject voluntary 
obedience in two important respects. First, the 
hypnotized subject may, and somet imes does, exert 
his will to resist the suggestions of the operator ; 
and, though such exertion may be attended witii 
more or less success according to the dept h of the 
hypnosis, the degree of training of the subject, and 
the extent of tlie personal influence established 
by the operator, the measure of its success is 
very muen less than in the normal condition, or 
the effort required for success is much greater. 
Secondly, the subject’s obedience to, or acceptance 
of, suggestions is much more complete, unhesitat 
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ing, and uncritical, than in the normal state. He 
accepts with conviction suggestions so improbable 
and Against all common experience that in his 
normal state he could not accept them or believe 
in them even though ho should endeavour to do so. 
For example, he mny he told that he cannot lift 
his hand from his knee, and forthwith he finds 
himself unable to perform this simple action. And 
in a similar way he may l»e prevented from per- 
forming any other movement or bo made to execute 
any ‘ suggested * movement. In such cases it seems 
that the essential condition of the effectiveness of 
the * suggestion ’ is that the notion suggested to 
the subject shall he accopted by him with complete 
conviction, and shall prevail firmly in his mind 
without being subjected to the criticism or opposi- 
tion of other notions. There is good reason to 
believe that, if any person in & normal condition 
could bo induced to accept any such suggestion 
with complete conviction, the notion thus estab- 
lished in his mind would Vie just os effective in 
controlling his movements as is the suggestion 
made during hypnosis ; for we occasionally observe 
instances of such control of movement by an idea 
suggested under peculiarly favourable conditions 
to a person in a normal state. And not only 
control of bodily movement, but many others of the 
hcnomctia of hypnotism, notably the induction of 
allucinations and delusions of all sorts, and the 
abnormally increased influence of the iniud over 
organic functions such as sleep, the action of the 
bowels, and the circulation of tho blood, may 
plausibly be brought under the same type of 
explanation. 

According, then, to one view widely prevalent 
among the more orthodox psychologists and prac- 
titioners of hypnotism, hypnosis is essentially a 
condition in which tho suggestibility (the tendency 
to accept any proposition imparted) normal to all 
minds is temporarily increased owing to some 
peculiar condition of the patient's brain induced by 
tho process of hypnotizing him ; and this condition 
of the brain is held to be one of ‘relative dissocia- 
tion,’ i.e. ono in which the interplay of the systems 
of nonrons (the anatomical elements of which the 
brain is composed) is rendered less free and lively 
than it normally is, so that, any one system being 
excited, it works out its effects m an untrammelled 
and thorough manner. 

Hut there is a class of hypnotic phenomena which 
does not easily lend itself to interpretation of this 
simple type ; in various ways the subject’s behav- 
iour may seem to express two independent but 
simultaneous streams of mental activity, and this 

{ >eeu liar condition seems in many cases to be pro- 
ouged beyond the period of hypnosis into the 
fully waking state. It is, in fact, in the influence 
of commands or suggestions given during hypnosis, 
but designed to take effect after the termination 
of that period (post-hypnotic suggestions), that the 
dual stream of mental activity is most clearly 
levelled. For the waking subject may be quite 
unable to recall to consciousness any incident of 
the period of hypnosis or the naturo of any sugges- 
tions made to him during that period, and yet ho 
may carry out such suggestions with minute ac- 
curacy ; ami these posl -hypnotic suggestions thus 
carried out by the waking subject, without conscious 
recollection of the instructions given, may be such 
that their execution implies complex intellectual 
activities. For cxamplo, the subject may be in- 
structed to perform some simple action after the 
lapse of a given number of minutes ; and in some 
cases the number of minutes so named may bo 
so large that tho accurate determination of the 
appointed moment may necessitate eithor con- 
tinuous counting of the passage of the minutes 
throughout hours, days, or even weeks, or the 


carrying out of complicated arithmetical operations 
which seem to be boyond the normal powers of the 
subject. Such posfc-nypnotic executions of sugges- 
tions are typical of a large class of phenomena 
which seem to render necessary the notion of 
subconscious or oo-oonscious mental activity. 

Some of the exponents of the hypothesis of 
neural dissociation attempt to apply it to the 
explanation of the facts of this order also. Others, 
notably Pierre Janet, attempt a rather different 
line of explanation. They argue that, while truly 
productive mental process is always fully conscious 
and involves the activity of a centre of synthetic 
mental energy, the subconscious processes are 
always of the nature of semi-mechanical or auto- 
matic repetitions of processes previously achieved 
by true mental activity. 

To many students of hypnotism it seems that 
both these attempts at explanation are wholly 
inadequate. It may be admitted that neural dis- 
sociation of various degrees is characteristic of the 
hypnotic Bt&te, while yet it is recognized that this 
hypothesis affords but a partial interpretation of 
a part of the facts. By those who take this view 
it is urged that, according to both these theories, 
hypnotic and subconscious mental processes must 
be of a relatively low grade of efficiency (and many 
of them, no doubt, answer to this description) ; yet 
in some cases, it is pointed out, they far surpass in 
intellectual level or in range of control over bodily 
functions the normal mental processes of the sub- 
ject ; and it is insisted that these features of hyp- 
notic process must be considered in relation to a 
woalth of facts which have been recorded in the 
course of modern studies of hysteria, spontaneous 
trance, mediumship, genius, religious conversion 
and ecstasy, and other unusual mental states and 
procosses m which the bounds of normal mental 
activity seem to be transcended. 

When hypnosis is thus regarded in relation to 
the larger held of manifestations of obscure but 
wide-ranging powers of the mind, hypnotism ap- 
pears os a means of experimental investigation 
capable of greatly extending and deepening our 
conception of human personality ; and it is from 
this point of view that many of the most effective 
students have pursued it, and that many interesting 
speculations have been made for tho purpose of 
rendering the facts in some degree intelligible. 
Such speculations are, in the main, of two types. 
On the one hand, tho psychical constitution of man 
is regarded as indefinitely richor and more complex 
than is revealed by the course of our normal 
mental life, as comprising potentialities or faculties 
which normally find no expression owing to the 
limitations imposed by our bodily organization, 
and which find only partial and very incomplete 
expression in tho super -normal phenomena of tho 
abnormal states of which hypnosis is tho experi- 
mental type. Of speculations of this group, the 
conception of tho ' subliminal self ’ put forward by 
F. W. H. Myers ( Human Personality and its Sur- 
vival of Bodily Death , London, 1903) is the boldest 
and most elaborated. 

Soeculationsof the other type (best represented by 
William James in A Pluralistic Universe London, 
1909, and other writings) attempt to account for 
the super-normal phenomena by conceiving human 
individuality as relative only and as conditioned by 
the nature of the bodily organization. Each 
human mind or personality is conceived as but a 
fragmentary and temporary expression of some 
larger psychical whole ; and it is sought to explain 
the super normal phenomena by assuming that they 
are rendered possible by some temporary relaxation 
or breaking down of the conditions by which the 
isolation of the individual mind is commonly main- 
tained, so that for the time being it may share in 
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the larger life of the whole, of which it is in reality 
a part, and may draw psychical or spiritual energy 
from the common store more freely than is possible 
in normal conditions. 

That some such far-reaching hypothesis would 
be needed for the explanation of the facts is indis- 
putable, if any large part of the mass of super- 
normal phenomena reported by careful and credible 
observers should be finally established — telepathy, 
clairvoyance, expression of knowledge possessed 
only by deceased persons, and so forth. Those 
who attempt to explain all the facts of hypnosis 
in terms of the hypothesis of the division or dis- 
sociation of the normal mind generally ignore or 
repudiate the alleged super-normal phenomena as 
the products of fraud or error. The decision as to 
the type of theory which must eventually gain 
general acceptance for the explanation of hypnosis 
thus depends upon disputed questions of fact in 
that obscure and difficult province of investigation 
in which the Society for Psychical Research has 
now for a generation been actively engaged. 

Litmutdrb.— • J. M. Braraweil, Hypnotism : its History, Prac- 
tice, and Theory, London, 1903; C. L. Tuckey, Treatment by 
Hypnotism and Suggestion*, do. 1913; A. Moll, Dcr llypno- 
tisrnus, Berlin, 1889 (Eng. tr., London, 1901) ; art. ‘Hypnotism/ 
in ElirU ; several artt. in Proc. of Soc. for Psychical Research, 
especially those by E. Gurney, in voln. l.-v. 

W. McDouoall. 

HYPOCHONDRIA. — In tho literature and 
practice of medicine, hypochondria is regarded as 
one of the many forms of mental affection embraced 
under the term ‘ melancholia. 1 Any uneasiness or 
disease of the regions ou either side of the abdomen 
beneath the cartilages of the false ribs, of the hypo- 
chondriacal regions in short, was, from the earliest 
times, associated with those feelings of profound 
depression and sense of ill-being which constitute 
the basis of the affection. This is well illustrated 
in the old Folio frontispiece of The Anatomy of 
Melancholy, where Ilypochondriacus is depicted 
leaning on his arm : 

' Winde in hi* aido doth him much harm 
And troubles him full noro, God know#, 

Much pain he hath and many wncK.’ 

Underlying all signs of hypochondria are func- 
tional disorders, less frequently organic disease, of 
any port ion of the intestinal tract from the stomach 
downward or of the Larger secretory glands in 
the abdomen, especially tne liver and the sexual 
organs, or a combination of these conditions. Con- 
sequent on deranged chemical processes initiated by 
the abnormal functioning of the abdominal organs 
and the absorption of poisonous products thus 
elaborated into the blood system, all parts of the 
body may be functionally disturbed, and more par- 
ticularly those organs and tissues which are predis- 
posod. There is a consensus of opinion that hypo- 
chondria is induced by poisons arising from the 
deranged chemical processes above mentioned 
(metabolic origin) ; but recent researches suggest 
that the virus in the blood may be due to the pre- 
sence of micro-organisms, which find a footing in 
the disordered walls of the intestinal tract ; cases 
of hypochondria have been recorded in which the 
mental affection has disappeared with the elimina- 
tion of such organisms under appropriate treatment 
(rnicrobic origin). 

Sense impressions received by way of the several 
intestinal and abdominal organs do not intrude on 
the mind in healthy states save as vague, and 
not clearly distinguishable, pleasurable emotions. 
Where disordered or diseased functioning occurs, 
the affective or emotional elements of mind are of a 
more or less painful nature. Further, where there 
is an insane or neurotic inheritance, Buch as is com- 
monly found in hypochondria, varied manifesta- 
tions of this raalaay are excited by worry, shock, 
or mental stress ana strain of any kind. 

Hypochondria is more prevalent in men than in 
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women, and is usually met with in middle age ; it, 
is rarely seen in persona under thirty. It is pre- 
ceded, as a rule, by dyspoptic and amende condi- 
tions, is insidious in its origin, and develops slowly. 
The attack may be slight, and take the form of 
mild depression, in such circumstances it does 
not interfere with one’s occupation, and ends in 
recovery after a few weeks or months of proper 
attention. In many cases, especially where there 
is a hereditary tnmt, the disease develops and 
may pass the limits of sanity, llero the disturbed 
general sensations already referred to force them- 
selves on the attention, gradually arrest it, and 
occupy the whole mental domain. The affected 
person becomes fearful and anxious. There is 
marked mental inhibition and particularly of will 
power. The sensations perceived arc much ex- 
aggerated ; thus excessively painful spots are 

f jointed out, shooting pains are complained of, and 
oud lamentations are made of loss of power or 
want of sensation in various parts of the body. 
The trouble grows worse until the hypochondriac 
thinks of nothing but his many ailments, and 
lielieves ho is the subject of some frightful fnalady. 
lie seeks relief in all sorts of remedies, and consults 
all kinds of persona in the hope of finding help. 
He is constantly searching his excretions for signs 
of serious disease ; he reads medical and quack 
literature in order to diagnoso his condition. Any 
mild disorder he has, or change in his appearance, 
is magnified into a grave malady ; spots on his skin 
are signs of syphilis : vague pains and throbbing 
in the head tell him that his brain is dissolving or 
breaking up. He points to well nourished limb* 
and says they are wasted or dead, lie believes In* 
is the source of infectious disease, and recounts 
all his ailments in endless variety. The sensations 
arising from the disordered or diseased organs of 
the body are falsely interpreted, and are, therefore, 
to be classed as illusions. These illusions consti- 
tute prominent symptoms of hypochondria, and 
the most striking examples of the serious effects of 
illusion are seen in this connexion. The mi.-dnter- 

{ netations thus referred to pass insensibly into 
also conceptions and judgments. Hallucinations, 
i.e. tho experience of sensations, when the terminal 
sensory organs are not excited, are not common. 
When they do occur, they are generally auditory 
and incidental (see, further, art. Hallucination). 

A lady known to the writer, when labouring under hypochon- 
dria in an urivanced. stage, believed that an egg, which she had 
partaken of, had developed into a chicken. She heard the ehirp 
of this chicken (or gome days coming; from the region of the epi- 
goHtrium. A* the chicken grew tho chirp wao no longer heard, 
and tho belief* changed into ideas based on the illubion that u 
fowl was located somewhere in the intestine, and that, whenever 
food was taken, this bird picked it up. The sensations of the act. 
of picking were graphically described. The gnawing paint, of an 
ulcer, subsequently discovered in this patient, accounted for the 
sensations and ths beliefs experienced, as they disappeared with 
the surgical treatment of the ulcer. 

The mental pain felt by the hypochondriac is 
more apparent than real, lie may look the picture 
of grief when detailing his distresses, but, unlike 
the true melancholic, he can for the moment ho 
diverted from his troubles to talk rationally and 
act brightly. Defective will power and loss of 
memory are associated with hypochondria. The 
memory defect is due to the concentration of the 
mind on the bodily troubles. All other thoughts 
for tho time are excluded, and so the experience of 
recent events not obtruding on bis limited mental 
outlook is lost. 

Hypochondria is not easily confused with other 
mental affections. Though it differs in degree only 
from true melancholia, which is more concerned 
with morbid thoughts than morbid sensations, 
there arc obvious differences: the hypochondriac 
is restless, always seeking for sympathy and the 
oar of one to whom he may detail his sorrows ; the 
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melancholic generally keeps to one place and one 
attitude, ana does not dwell on his mental state 
unless under pressure. The frequency of suicidal 
attempts, which are generally openly made, is to 
be explained by the desire of the hypochondriacal 
to elicit sympathy and not from any impulse to 
self-destruction, though it has to be noted that 
in a few cases such attempts may be accidentally 
successful. The suicidal attempts of the melan- 
cholic are generally deliberate and secretive. 

The condition Known as ‘psych asthenia* has 
been confounded with hypochondria. In this dis- 
ease, there are irrepressible thoughts, fears, and 
impulses, and an absence of those morbid sensations 
which are the central theme of hypochondria. 
Hypochondriacal symptoms not infrequently arise 
in the course of many forms of mental disease ; 
they are generally of a temporary nature, and due 
to the same causes as are at the basis of the real 
affection. 

With appropriate treatment, hypochondria is 
eminently recoverable. The main lines of treat- 
ment are rest, alteratives, tonics, milk and farinace- 
ous foods, and, above all, cheerful surroundings 
and skilful nursing. 

Literature.— D. Hack Tuke, art. ' Hypochondria,’ in Diet, 
of Pysohnl. Medicine, London, 185)2 ; chapters in the many 
works on .Mental Disease, such as T. Clouston’s Clinical Lectures 
on Mental Disease! *, do. 1896, Hyyiene of Mind , do. 15)06, and 
Unsoundnsss of Mind, do. 1911; H. J. Berkley, Mental 
Diseases, do. 1900 ; W. H. B. Stoddart, Mind and its Dis- 
order*, do. 1908; L. C. Bruce, Studies in Clinical Psychiatry, 
do. 1900; A. Church and F. Peterson, Nervous and Mental 
Diseases New York, 1906; Eugenio Taiwl, Mental Diseases, 
En^. tr., London, 1909; Ernesto Lugaro, Modern Problems in 
Psychiatry , Eng. tr., Manchester, 1999. 

Hamilton Mark. 

HYPOCRISY. — Primitive man was so much a 
member of the society to which lie belonged that 
he was unable to conceive of any existence apart 
from it. It was all-important to him that thcro 
should lie a body witli power to regulate his habits. 
What he wanted most urgently was to be disci- 
plined, and early society undertook this task with 
a will. What ne got was a comprehensive rule 
binding men together, making their conduct in 
similar matters the same, moulding them, as it 
were, into a common pattern. The rules evolved 
covered the whole field of life as completely as a 
modern bureaucrat could dosire. There was no 
room left for individuality, for conduct in every 
respect must conform to the common type. Primi- 
tive man, too, was most anxious to’comply per- 
fectly with the rules laid down for him ; lie was 
afraid of the wrath of the gods incurred by any 
departure from them. The element of fear hulked 
largely among f lic motives controlling his life. 
Like ourselves, from this point of view, he hated 
trouble, and chose— though he was barely conscious 
that he made a choice— the line of least resistance. 
In tropical Africa the country is covered by a net- 
work of narrow footpaths, made by the natives. 
These paths seldom run straight, and their llexu- 
osities witness to small obstacles, here a stone 
and there a shrub, which the feet of those who 
first marked the path avoided. Today one may 
perceive no obstacle. The prairie which the path 
crosses may he smooth and open, yet every travel- 
ler follows the windings, because it is less trouble 
to keep one’s feet in the path already marked than 
it is to take a more direct route for oneself. The 
latter process requires thought and attention ; the 
former does not. Primitive man instinctively felt 
this, and discouraged all independence of judgment. 
He was most desirous of creating what Eagehot 
called ‘ a cake of custom ’ to bind all his actions 
into a wdiole that would commend itself to his 
community. Consequently, hypocrisy was an idea 
outside his line of action, for he wanted to con- 
form. 


This intense eagerness to conform can easily be 
seen in such arrested civilizations as those of the 
East. The hardening of tho cake of custom be- 
came too much for India, and men were so stereo- 
typed by this hardening that they were unable to 
break through it. There is a tendency in de- 
scendants to differ from their progenitor, but the 
Indian discouraged variation from the original 
type. Among successful peoples the differers dis- 
sembled at first, until they became strong enough 
to soften the cake of custom, though they pre- 
tended to themselves that they had changed 
nothing. 

This course, however, was the exception, not the 
rulo ; for the propensity of man to imitate what is 
beforo him is one of the strongest parts of his 
nature. In early times it was a case of ‘that 
which hath been is that which shall he ; and that 
which hath been done is that which shall be done : 
and there is no new thing under the sun 1 (Eo 1*). 
This extreme propensity to imitation forms one 
great reason of the amazing sameness which every 
observer notices among savage nations. No bar- 
barian can bear to see one of his nation deviate 
from the old barbarous customs and usages of bis 
tribe. All tho tribe would inevitabiy expect a 
punishment from the gods if any one of them re- 
frained from what was old or began what was 
new (cf., further, art. Custom). Comparative 
sociology at once reveals a substantial uniformity 
of genesis. The habitual existence of chieftain- 
ship, the establishment of chiefly authority by 
war, the rise everywhere of the medicine-man and 
tho priest— these are evident in all early organiza- 
tions. It is true the old order changes— leaving 
some room for dissemblers— yielding place to tho 
new, but the new does not wholly consist of posi- 
tive additions to the old ; much of it is merely the 
old very slightly modified, very slightly displaced, 
and very superficially re-combined. ‘ If you want,’ 
remarked fewift, ‘ to gain the roputation of a 
sensible man, you should bo of the opinion of tho 
person with whom for the time being you are 
conversing.’ It is obvious, then, that all primi- 
tive men were profoundly sensible. When Lord 
Melbourne declared that he would adhere to tho 
Church of England became it was the religion of 
his fathers, he was acting upon one of the most 
deeply rooted maxims of his ancestors. 

Conduct in the olden days was never individual- 
istic ; it was always corporative. To early man 
all his acts were tribal, for all the acts of the tribe 
involved him in their consequences. Hypocrisy to 
him was abhorrent, for he could not bear any 
divergence from the observed ritual. When the 
street statues of Hermes were mutilated, all the 
Athenians felt afraid ; they thought that they 
would be ruined because one of tneir corporate 
body had mutilated the image of a god. Tho mind 
of tne citizen had been so permeated by the ideas 
of th® day that thoy were part and parcel of its 
mental furniture, llis brain, not merely bis 
actions, was so out and marked as to conform to 
the orthodox typo. His habits, his superstitions, 
and his prejudices were absolutely those of his 
fellow-tribesmen. In the Fiji Islands, for example, 
a chief was one day going over a mountain path 
followed by many of his people, when he happened 
to stumble and fall. Ail his followers, save one, 
also stumbled and fell. Immediately they beat 
the defaulter, asking him whether he considered 
himself better than the chief. 

The Greeks and the Romans possessed the Beed 
of adaptiveness, and were, therefore, able to free 
themselves from the cake of custom. This freedom, 
however, made possible the existence of the hypo- 
crite, and /Eschylns (Again. 788 ff.) analyzes the 
traits in his character : 
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troAAoi ti fiporuv fb ioKtlv tXvai 
nporiovat. StKiju naaa/Javret, 
t<£ Sv<rrrpayovvTi S iirLfrrivdxetv 
was nv erotp-os* 6rjypa if AOjnjs 
©v£2v €<f>' ijjrap jrpoaiKvrrTai*^ 
ft at £uyxaipovanv bpoionpcirels 
ayu'Aairra irputruira fliafopepoi. 
otrri? fi* aya&2»$ irpo/Saroyvuj/uoi', 

©v* ftrn Aa^fti/ o fj.pn.ra tfuorbs, 
rA 5 okoC»/t‘ tv<f)f}ovo$ c«c fcavoiav 
vSapel aaivtii’ <J>iA6r»jri. 

The 7/iarf (ix. 312 f.) speaks even more plainly : 

e\9pbt yap pm tctivos buu >s ’Ai'ioo 
o$ •repot' p.«K tcevtty tvi ^petriV, uAAo if tlirp. 

With this passage may be compared Od. xviii. 
282 f., and Theognis, EUq . 87. So far has tlio 
Greek travelled from the old conception that Plaio 
lays down in the Republic (iii. 304) that our guard- 
ians ought not to be imitators, and that the 
productions of the imitative arts are bastard and 
illegitimate (x. 603 IF., Laws, xi. 915 f.). 

During the last two centuries of the Homan Re- 
public the presence of superstition and scepticism 
is very noticeable. With the unreality of Roman 
literature was combined the unreality of education. 
The teacher often selected questions of casuistry 
for discussion by the pupil. Such discussions in- 
evitably developed the tendency of the age to 
affectation and lack of reality. To this Lucian 
and Seneca, Statius and Velleius bear witness. 
In the pages of the first writer we meet the sham 
philosopher, sneaking loudly of virtue while his 
cloak covers all the vices of dog and ape. Cicero 
(de Nat. Deor . ii. 28. 70, iii. 17. 43, de J)iv. i. 3. 
(5), Seneca (frag. 39), Pametius, Polybius (vi. 66), 
Quintus Scaivola, and Varro (Aug. de Civ. Dei , 
vi. 4) regarded religion os the device of statesmen 
to control the masses by mystery and terror. It 
had become impossible for these men to believe in 
the old faith, yet the people had to continue to 
take part in a gross materialistic worship. Accord- 
ing to Gibbon, all religions were regarded by the 
people as equally true, by the philosopher as 
equally false, and by the statesman as equally use- 
ful. Cicoro quotes a dictum of a Pontifex Maximus 
that there was one religion of the poet, another of 
the philosopher, and another of the statesman. 

Stoicism maintained the idea of a 1 double truth 1 
— one truth for the intellectual classes and one for 
the common people, the climax being reached in 
the phrase, ‘It is expedient for tho stale to be 
deceived in matters of religion 1 {expedit igitur falli 
in religions civitatcm). Thinkers in the community 
adopted this attitude towards religion in the last 
cent. B.C. It is too much to say that they were 
hypocrites, but the outcome of their thought was 
hypocritical. Sulla used religion for State pur- 
poses, and with him it became merely another 
department of political activity. In Cicero’s time 
old women had ceased to tremble at the fables 
about the infernal regions [de Nat . Door. ii. 2-5). 
Even boys, according to Juvenal, disbelieved in the 
world of spirits (Sat. ii. 149-152). Cicero was an 
augur, yet he quotes with approval Cato’s saying 
that lie wondered how one augur could meet 
another without laughing. On the whole, how- 
ever, the people still retained their faith in the old 
gods, which the educated hail lost. The latter, in 
spite of their disbelief, attended carefully to tho 
details of ritual. In their case creed and practice 
were utterly divorced, and the effects of this 
divorce on the moral character can easily bo imag- 
ined. In commenting upon the life of Senccu, 
Macaulay remarks : 

‘The business of a philosopher was to declaim In praise of 
poverty with two millions sterling out at usury ; to meditate 
cpigrummatie conceits about, the evils of luxury, in gardens 
whuth moved the envy of sovereigns; to rant about liberty, 
while fawning on the insolent and pampered froedmon of a 
tyrant ; to celebrate the divine beauty of virtue with the same 
pen which had Just before written a defence of the murder of 
mother by a son ’ (Essays, pop. ed. t London, 1870, p. 30.°.). 


Just as many a sturdy beggar in the Middle 
Ages donned tho cowl of a begging friar, many an 
idle vagabond and profligate called himself a Stoic, 
and brought discredit upon the name. (See Taci- 
tus, .4 mi. xvi. 32, for Egnatins, a hypocrite of this 
order; A. Grunt, Ethics of Aristotle^ London, 1S6C, 
i. ‘281 ; J. 13. Lightfoot, Ep. to Philippian^, London, 
1878, p. 284, note 6.) 

Tho latter-day philosophies of Greece proved to 
the Roman that the foundations of his religion 
W'ere baseless, yet its existence w r as indispensable 
for the preservation of the State. This conflict 
between private belief and public conduct can bo 
seen, for example, in Ennius. He wrote treatises, 
embodying advanced sceptical doctrines, and he 
also wrote patriotic poems in which tho w hole cycle 
of Roman gods was exhibited and most reverently 
treated. From Augustine’s de Civ. Dei (iv. 27) wo 
learn that Quintus Se/evolu develops the * double 
truth’ of Ennius into the familiar triple one- the 
religion of poets, of philosophers, and of statesmen. 
The writing of Sejuvola and Varro came too late, 
for Sulla’s control of religion by the State had 
killed it. 

Contemporary with the classical possessors of 
‘double truth ’ and ‘ triple truth ’ w'ere tin* Pharisees, 
the people often taken as typical hypocrites. Their 
hypocrisy was a consequence of their past history, 
for, in tho catastrophe of the Exile, Ezra perceived 
the danger of associating with the neighbouring 
peoples. The policy of splendid isolation was that 
best fitted to save Israel; it must ‘observe to do 
all that is written in this book of the Torah,’ that 
is, what is contained in the five books of Moses, 
The importance of tho Torah forms the central 
point in the outstanding reformation of Ezra. 
Henceforward the Jew fell, as In; had never felt 
before, that he had a guide laying down a detailed 
code of conduct ; it was an honest attempt to guard 
the religious life of the family from the corruption 
of intercourse with strangers. Tho strict Jew 
became the Pharisee, ‘ tho separate one.’ As his 
strictness increased, he explored tho Torah more 
thoroughly, and came to see that by analogy its 
precepts applied to cases not originally contem- 
plated. Tho Scribes, the Sdpheritn , interpreted 
the Divine teaching so widely that many traditions 
came into being ; the Rettuonsa Prudentium , the 
‘ answ ers of the learned in law,’ furnishes a parallel 
case from Roman lnw\ The Sdphtrim worked out 
rules applying to particular cases, much after tho 
fashion of the Jesuits. Their system inculcated 
deliberation in judgment, which is the key to the 
casuistry of the Talmud. Moreover, the Scribe 
and the Jesuit equally urged that this deliberation 
proceeded from the desire to do justice to every 
possible aspect of the question at issue. 

Under the princes of the Maccaha-nn house there 
was a steady tendency towards a stricter enforce- 
ment of the Torah. The Pharisees (Pfrdshtin, 
‘separated’) frowned upon the worldliness of the 
rest of tho nation, and formed themselves into 
distinct societies pledged to observe certain rules 
in the matter of meat, drink, and clothing, accord- 
ing as the Torah or traditions derived from it 
allowed or forbade these points. The rules of right 
conduct, the li&lukh&h, increased bo much in scope 
that they practically covered all the actions of a 
man’s life. It is plain that the lifllftkhftth imposed 
upon the many what only the few could obey, and 
the result was hypocrisy, and formalism became 
prevalent. The tithing of mint, anise, and cummin 
was performed, while the motive of these actions 
was not sufficiently scrutinized. Jesus, then, was 
obliged to speak plainly in the long speer h con- 
tained in Mt 28, when He said: ‘Woe unto you, 
scribes and Pharisees, hypocrites! 1 hi their case 
the letter hud killed the spirit. They had played 
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a noble part in Jewish life, but their hypocrisy (cf. 
the seven classes of Pharisees, of whom five are 
hypocritical or foolish, Ho(ah 226) had destroyed 
their usefulness. They had been truly patriotic, 
truly scrupulous, but their social ritual forced 
them to Income unscrupulous. It is the degenera- 
tion of the best which makes the worst, and the 
sincere observer of the Torah in the days of Ezra 
left for his successors in the days of Christ the 
most insincere of men. 

Most men want their lives regulated for them, 
and what the Sdphdritn had done before the Chris- 
tian era the Christian Church undertook to carry 
on. Cases of conscience had rules formulated for 
them, and in the writings of Thomas Aquinas wo 
find an elaborate code of morality. In the Summa 
Theologica, ii. 2, the question of hypocrisy receives 
careful treatment. 

<*»• cxi. art. i. asks, * Is all simulation sinful ?* Simulation, 
we learn, is properly a lie enacted in cortain signs, consisting of 
outwArd actions ; and it makes no difference whethur one lies 
in word or in aotion. Hence, as all lying is sinful, so also is all 
dissimulation. As one lies in word when n» signifies that which 
is not. bub not when he Is silent over what is— which is some- 
time* lawful ; so it in simulation when by outward signs, consist- 
ing of action or things, any one signifies that which is not, but 
nob when one omits to signify that which is ; hence without 
any simulation a person may conceal his own sin. 

Art. ii. : ‘ Is hypocrisy the same as dissimulation ?' Augurtlno 
says: ‘As actors (hypocrites, vn-oKpirat) pretend to other 
characters than their own, and act the part of that which they 
are not ; so in the churches and in all human life, whoever 
wishos to seem what he is not, is a hypocrite or actor ; for he 
pretends to bo jiiet without rendering himself such.' So, then, 
hypocrisy is simulation, not, however, any and every simulation, 
bub only that by which a person pretends to a character not 
his own, os when a sinner pretends to the character of a fust 
man. The habit or garment of holiness, religious or clerical, 
signifies a state wherein ono is bound to works of perfection. 
And, therefore, when one takes the holy habit intending to 
betake himself to a state of perfection, If afterwards he fails by 
woaknoKs, he is nob a pretender or hypocrite, because he is not 
hound to declare his sin by laying the holy habit aside. But if 
he were to take the holy habit in order to figure as a Just man, 
he would be a hyjfocrite and pretender. 

Art. iv. : ‘ Is hypocrisy a mortal sin? ’ There arc two things 
in hypocrisy, the want of holiness and the state of possessing 
it. If, therefore, by n hypocrite we are to understand ono 
whoso intention is carried to both those points, so that ho cares 
not to have holiness but only to appear holy— as the word is 
usually taken lu Holy Scrip! ure— In that understanding it is 
clearly a mortal sin ; for no ono Is totally deprived of holiness 
otherwise than by mortal sin. But if by a hypocrite is meant 
one who intends to counterfeit the holiness which mortal sin 
makes him fall short of, then though he is in mortal sin, still 
the mere prudence on his part is not always a mortal sin, but 
is sometimes only venial. To toll when it is venial and when 
mortal, wu must observe the end in view. If that end he 
inconsistent with the love of God and of one's neighbour, it will 
be a mortal tmi, as when one protends to holiness In order to 
dissemble false doctrine, or to gaiu some ecclesiastical dignity 
of which ho is unworthy, or any other temporal goods, placing 
his last end in them. But if the end intended bo not inconsistent 
with charity, it will be a venial sin, ns when ono finds pleasure 
and satisfaction in the mere assumption of a character that does 
not belong to him : of such a one it is said that ‘there is wore 
vanity than malice in him.’ 

This analysis is noteworthy because it is the 
presentation that dominated mediaeval life, and in 
the Summa Thcahxjica Latin Christianity received 
a definitive form, covering all the transactions of 
life. The separation between law and custom, 
thought and action, lies at the very root of all 
forms of hypocrisy, and literature bears witness to 
this divorce of creed and lifo. 

Th« poem Piers the Plowman exposes the corruption of the 
times, while Ghauoer’s Canterbury Talcs docs not overlook the 
ecclesiastical courts. Iu The Scourge of VUlanir, Marston 
analyzes the most offensive forms of the hypocrisy of the 
sensualist. The Reformers devote much attention to this 
particular vine. Bradford describes a hypocritical profession 
of the Gospel (Sermons, Cambridge, 1848, p. 430 f.). Ridley 
shows that hypocrisy is a double evil (Works, do. 1841, p. 00). 
Beoon points out its prevalence (Early Writings, do. 1843, p. 
40), analyzes it (Prayers, do. 1844, p. 610 ; cf. Ballinger, Decades, 
v. (do. 1852] 11 1.), exposes the dislike of God's word (Catechism, 
do. 1844, p. 468), the liability to fall away in time of persecution 
(Prayers, 263), and the vainglory of Its prayer (Early Writings, 
130). Bullinger compares hypocrites to chaff and rotten 
members (Decades, v. 12-13). Latimer emphasizes the difficulty 
in knowing them (Remains, Cambridge, 1845, p. 62), dwells on 
thulr salutation and conduct (Sermons, do. 1844, p. 280) and 
their desire to sell their works, their ‘opera supererogatlonis ' 


(ib. 482 ; Remains, 200k John Woolton notes their observance ot 
rites and ceremonies (The Christian Manual, Cambridge, 1851, 
p. 45). William Tindale observes that they extol their own 
works above ths law of God (Expositions, do. 1849, p. 127), 
notes their alms, prayers, and fastings (ib. 78), their desire to be 
praised of men (Doctrinal Treatises, do. 1848, p. 73), their 
outward abstention from sin (ib. 80), their impurity in heart 
(Expositions, 26, Doctrinal Treatises, 496), their faith (Exposi- 
tions, 11, 130), their judgment ot others (ib. 112), that they nave 
the world on tbeir side (Doctrinal Treatises, 133), that they 
must be rebuked ( Expositions , 44), and their wisdom must be 
turned to foolishness (Doctrinal TreatiseijlSi). 

A perusal of the works of the Reformers proves 
how conscious they were of the relaxation of moral 
discipline in the 16th century. Moreover, when 
persecution overawes, it transforms a man into a 
hypocrite. The weak bent to the intolerant policy 
of tho time by the use of the weapons of intrigue 
and falsehood, and both then and ever since escape 
has frequently been sought from censure— whether 
ecclesiastical or social— by a feigned compliance 
which is the mark of hypocrisy. 

Liter ATUHI.— T. Lubbock, The Origin of Civilisation 
I /on don, 1912: W. B age hot, Physics and Politics, new ed., 
do. 1896; H. S. Maine, Ancient Law, newed.. do. 1906; £. 
Schurer, UJP, Edinburgh, 1891; R. T. Herford, Pharisaism, 
London, 1912 ; F. Weber, System der altsynag. pal&st. Theologie, 
Luipzig, 1880; J. WeUhausen, Pharisder und Sadducaer, 
Greifswold, 1874; W. Bacher, Die Agada der Tannaiten , 
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an essay on the Pharisees); M. FriedUnder, Die rcliyiOsen 
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Robert H. Murray. 

HYSTERIA.— Ilysteria (vcrrtpa, ‘the womb’) 
is a psychical, or at any rate a functional, nervous 
disease, which is so much more frequent in women 
that its consideration as regards the male sex may 
for the present bo omitted. The chief clinical 
feature of tho disease, which, however, is not 
manifested by the majority of the subjects of the 
affection, is the hysterical lit ; the other symptoms 
are either preliminary or subsequent to the fit, or 
they occur as isolated symptoms with a tendency 
to culminate in the lit. The fit may succeed a 
period of great excitement, or it may come on 
spontaneously, but it never occurs suddenly, as is 
the case in epilepsy ; and it usually takes place 
when other people are present. Consciousness is 
never entirely lost, as may be ascertained by 
touching the coniunctiv®, when a protective spasm 
of tho eyelids will at once occur. The eyeballs are 
always turned up, so that tho pupils are concealed 
under the upper eyelids. Tho bands are clenched, 
and the thumbs inverted. There is usually clonic 
spasm of the muscles, and the patient struggles 
and throws herself about. She may moan or cry 
and breathe stertoroualy, but there is no biting of 
the tongue or bloody froth about the mouth, as in 
the epileptic fit. The paroxysm generally termin- 
ates with crying, laughing, sighing, or yawning, 
and is followed by a feeling of exhaustion. Various 
mental, motor, and sensory symptoms appear in 
hysterical subjects, subsequent to the fit, associated 
with it, or independent of it. 

I. Mental symptoms.— The subjects of hysteria 
are neuropathic, and a hereditary tendency to 
insanity or the neuroses is usually present in 
their family history. They manifest prominently 
those Bymptoms of instability which are described 
by modem writers as mental degeneracy. Chief 
among these are a want of intellectual vigour, 
excitability, ostentation, vanity, deficient self- 
reliance, and a craving for sympathy and notoriety. 
The subjects are extremely susceptible to sugges- 
tion by stronger wills than their own, and exhibit 
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a feeble resistance to various instinctive promptings 
or temptations to which they may bo subjected. 
At .the same time, they are by no means deficient 
in intelligence, and the ingenuity they display in 
attracting attention to their supposed maladies, or 
in simulating diseases, is often phenomenal. U pon 
such a psychical basis it is easy to see that tho 
diseased mental symptoms may assume many and 
diverse forms. Some of the patients are depressed 
and moody ; others gay, excited, and reckless in 
their conduct. Many o{ them are restless, in i tabl e, 
impatient, and difficult to manage or to live with. 
The morbid ambition of others leads them to such 
means of attaining notoriety as prolonged fasting, 
the invention of improbable talcs of assault upon 
themselves — usually of an indecent nature— or the 
simulation of various forms of obscure diseases, of 
which paralysis of motion is the principal. 

2 . Motor symptoms. — It is a mistake, however, 
to suppose that true hysterical paralysis is a simu- 
lated affection. This paralysis is distinguished 
from ordinary organic forms m so far as sensation 
in the paralyzed limb is never abolished, and the 
nutrition of the affected part is not impaired. In 
hysterical hemiplegia tho face and tongue arc 
rarely implicated, while in hysterical paraplegia 
the two lower limbs are usually unequally para- 
lyzed. 

3 . Sensory symptoms. — The principal sensory 
disturbance is a condition of hypencsthesia, or 
over-sensitiveness, which involves both the special 
senses and tho general sensibility of the patient. 
Slight sounds, bright lights, or a small degree of 
cutaneous pressure produce undue and exaggerated 
effects upon the nervous system. Neuralgic pains 
in various parts of tho body are often complained 
of. One of the most common symptoms is the 
globus hystericus, described us a choking feeling or 
a constriction in the throat or chest, as if a hall 
were passing up or down the cavity. Antestliesia 
of different parts of the body, sometimes involving 
one whole side, is not an unusual symptom in 
advanced cases. The patient may be unaware of 
the presence of tho symptom, and the anaesthesia 
may he either complete or partial. Generally 
speaking, in heiniaiuestliesia the condition is per- 
manent., hut fluctuates in degree from time to 
time. Charcot attached great importance to 
tenderness of the ovary, usually tho left., in 
hysteria. Tho ovarian hypenest hesia is indicated 
by pain in the lower part of the abdomen, corre- 
sponding in site to the position of the affected 
ovary. This pain may be so extremely acute that 
the slightest touch on ‘the part is dreaded, while in 
other patients firm pressure is required to elicit it. 
Firm pressure has usually a decisive effect in 
checking the advent of the hysterical fit. In other 
cases it tends to bring out certain sensations which 
arc known as the aura hysterica, prominent among 
which is the globus hystericus already referred to. 
The hyporiesthetic ovary is usually upon the same 
side of tho body as is affected by the various 
sensory and motor disturbances which have been 
mentioned. 

4. It is necessary to refer briefly to throe pheno- 
mena which are associated with hysteria. These 
are : ( 1 ) catalepsy, ( 2 ) trance, and (ff) ecstasy. 
These three phenomena are so intimately asso- 
ciated with one another that tho one may merge 
into the other in the same subject. In catalepsy 
there is a condition of stupor, accompanied or not 
with loss of consciousness, and follow ed or not by 
& recollection of what took place during tho con- 
dition. The will to move is in abeyanc e, and the 
muscles are rigid. \V hen a limb is moved passj vclv 
by an observer, it remains in any position in widen 
it may be placed. In tho state of trance the 
patient lies as if dead— some persons have even 
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been ‘laid out* as dead in this state; tlm skin 
assumes a deathly paleness ; and tho functions of 
respiration and circulation arc so attenuated us to 
be almost imperceptible. I 11 t he ecstatic slide, tl.o 
patient becomes so vividly hallucinated that, com- 
plete scones which she) is able to describe thieiii iy 
pass in sequence before tho mental vision. The 
nature of the * visions * changes according as the 
mental condition of tho patient varies emotion- 
ally from grave to gay. The ecstatic stale is 
accompanied by posturing and gesturing of an 
exaggerated character, which not infrequently 
terminate in dancing movements such as are prac- 
tised by certain religious communities. 

5 . Estimated by its universal diffusion over (ho 
world and by the frequent references to it. in tlm 
writings of travellers, lay and medical, hysteria 
must he the most common of all the neuroses. In 
the very oldest Erahnianical writings, whirl* pre- 
cede the Christian era by thousands of years, 
mention is made of it among the diseases of tlm 
nervous system (J. Jolly, Medic in [GIAP iii. ID 
( 1001 )], p. 119). The origin of the word, derived 
from the writings of the Greek physicians, is aho 
very ancient. Coining down to comparatively 
modern times, wo find it constantly referred to in 
the writings of travellers. Judging from the com- 
parative frequency of these references, wo cun 
form the opinion that ‘one of the principal seats of 
the malady is the group of countries in the Arctic 
latitudes of the Eastern Hemisphere, including 
Iceland, the Faroe Islands, Lapland, and tho parts 
of European and Asiatic Russia ill the extreme 
norl li. From the last of these we have information 
of tho truly endemic prevalence of hysteria among 
the women of the Sumojeds . . . and of the Ju kales 
and other {Siberian tribes, as well us among tho 
inhabitants of Kamsohatka . . . thus hysteria is 
unusually common among the women of the IJaltie 
Provinces, and among those of Viatkn, Simhrisk, 
Samara ami tho Kirghiz Steppes’ (A. ilirseh, (fcog. 
anti Hist. Pathol., Eng. tr., London, 1S8II N(>, iii. 
519). Among the inhabitants of the Malay Penin- 
sula a peculiar manifestation of the disease, known 
as latah, is very common, of which an excellent 
description lias been given by Ellis (Jo-urn. of 
Menial Science, 1S97, p. 112). 

6 . When we turn from endemic to epidemic hys- 
teria, a wide and difficult tield of inquiry presents it- 
self. As hysteria is a hereditary disease, it must he 
latent in otherwise apparently normal populations 
to an enormous extent. This latent potentiality 
may suddenly become active, under the influence 
of any powerful excitant, moral or spiritual, acting 
on a people. It is generally believed that these 
powerful emotional excitants sharply delimit. Ilm 
neuropathic from the normal elements inn popula- 
tion. The history of religious hysterical epidemics 
is inextricably associated with tlm history of tlm 
human race, so far as we know it, nnd can ho 
traced, through the records of tius Asiatics und 
other Eastern races, down to the accounts of tlm 
Mad Mullahs of our own day. In Europe, during 
the Christian era, the most remarkable instance of 
it was the ‘dancing mania’ of the Middle Ages. 
An account of it given by Kaynahl, us it was 
witnessed at Aix-la Chapelle in 1374, is as follows : 

‘They formed circles band in hand, and appearing to hu\o 
lout all control over their Rennes, continued dancing, regard k'‘n 
of the bystanders, for hours together, until nt length they fell 
to the ground in a state of exhaustion. . . . While dancing they 
neither saw nor heard, lieing insensible to external imp™ -noun 
through the Bennes, but were haunted by ibumis, their Iuiu.-um 

conjuring up spirits whose uainrH (hey shrieked out. . . . Wlt'un 
the disease was completely developed, the minim n ed 

with epileptic convulsions. . . . They fnaimd at Dm mouth, and 
suddenly springing up l)r<'an their dance amidst, strange contor- 
tions* (<) noted from J, E. C. I locker, h'tndcmic.s the Middle 
Ages, Eng. tr., London, 1SI4, p. 87). 

Those interested in this peculiar form of psycho- 
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pathology will find a very full description of it in 
J. F. C. Ilecker’s Epidemics of the Middle Ages. 
That such epidemics are not necessarily associated 
with religious fervour alone is seen from the similar 
outbreaks of hysterical excitement which occurred 
in Paris during the lie volution and after the close 
of the Franco-German war. In Madagascar, in the 
year 1804, ati epidemic of hysteria occurred among 
girls and young married women between fifteen 
and twenty-five years of age. The occasion of the 
outbreak, which began at one point and spread 
gradually over almost the whole island, was the 
profound sensation caused among the people by 
tho violent death of the king, ami the consequent 
changes in the form of religion and laws. The 
morbid phenomena were almost identical with 
those of the dancing mania of the Middle Ages 
(Hirsch, loc, cit. p. 529). See also art. Degenera- 
tion. 

From the above facts and many others that 


might be cited, it appears probable that in every 
Imputation there is a certain amount of liystoria ; 
that it varies in amount in different communities 
or races ; and that in predisposed individuals the 
disease varies in intensity— from those subjects 
who without known cause present the pronounced 
clinical symptoms of convulsion, hallucination, 
mental aberration, or disease-mimicry, up to those 
who only under extreme excitement manifest 
perversions of feeling and conduct of a pathological 
nature. 

Litkraturh.— I n addition to the authorities cited In the 
article, and the standard works on Medicine and Pathology, see 
P. Sollier, Qertise et nature de t'hyxttrie, Paris, 1807 ; P. Janet, 
Mat mental dee hysttrurues, do. 18'). ‘5, and Lee Ndvroses, 1808 ; 
R. Lee, Treatise on Hysteria, London, 1871: Legraud du 
Saulle, Let Tlysteriques », Paris, 181)1 ; A. Moll, Das nervi’m 
Wn'b 2, Berlin, 1808 ; A. T. Schofield, Functional Nerve 
Diseases, London, BMW ; F. C. Skoy, Hysteria , do. 1807 ; P. 
Mantegazza, Estasi utnane , Milan, 1887. 

John Macpiier.son. 
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IBAplS. — The Tbildls were a Muslim sect, a 
branch of the KhnwArij iq.v.). They were called 
after 'Abdallah b. I bad, who figures in the Chronicle 
of Tabari (ii. 617) in the year C5, as separating 
himself from the Khfiriiito leader, Nafi' b. Al- Azraq 
(founder of tho Azdriqali), and taking a more lenient 
view of the treatment to l>e accorded to the unor- 
thodox than Null, but less lenient than that of 
'Abdallah b. Sattur, founder of the Sufriyya. The 
chronicles otherwise say little about him, and in- 
deed confuse him with other personages ; but, in an 
Ibfidito treatise excerpted by E. Sachau (Mittheil. 
ties Seminars fur orient. Sprachen, ii. [Berlin, 1899] 
47-85), two letters purporting to have been written 
by him to the Umayyad Khalif'Abd nl-Malik are 
preserved, and Ins birth and death are said to have 
taken place in the reigns of Muuwiya(A.l). 66 1 -980) 
and ’A lid al-Malik (685-705) respectively. These 
let ters are homiletic in character, and contain little 
that is definite respecting the special doctrines of 
Ibn I had, though insisting on the political pro- 
gramme of the Kliflrijites, who wore responsible 
for the assassination of Otliman, and afterwards 
for that of 'Ali. There is probably little reason for 
supposing them to be genuine, and analogous for- 
geries are common. Ibn Ibftd appears to have 
devised a new- interpretation for the word kafir, 
4 denier,’ which ordinarily means 4 unbeliever,’ but 
may also signify * ungrateful ’ ; according to him, 
a Muslim who committed a capital offence might 
lxs described as a kafir in tho latter sense ; and the 
consequence to be deduced was that the goods of 
Muslims might not bo appropriated as spoil, though 
their lives might be token. This doctrine, which 
is sketched by Tabari {loc. cit.), is afterwards Baid 
to be characteristic of the Ibfidls by writers on 
sects ('Abd al-Qiihir [f A.H. 429], in al-Farq bain 
al-Firaq, Cairo, 1910, t». 82; ‘Abd al-Qadir al- 
Jilfinl [r A.H. 501], in al-Ghunyah , Cairo, 1288 A.H., 
i. 70. 19). 

By the end of the Umayyad period the views of 
Ibn Ib&4 appear to have found numerous adherents, 
since the I bad! 'Abdallah b. Ya^ya, who headed 
an insurrection in A.H. 130, found support in 
Ba$ra, ^Jadramaut, and Yemen. A detailed ac- 
count of this revolt is given in tho AgJulni (1st od., 
Bulftq, 1285, xx. 97-114); and perhaps the most 
authentic documents which we possess about the 
tenets of the sect are the sermons which in that 


narrative are ascribed to the heads of the rebellion, 
which was shorl ly crushed by the Umayyad forces, 
after the T bad Is had enjoyed brief supremacy in 
both Mecca and Medina. Early in the Ahhasid 
period they gained ground in Africa, where in A.D. 
758 they founded Sijiltnasa, and held Qairawan 
from 758-762. They became prominent again be- 
tween A.D. 942 and 947, hut were defeated by the 
Fatimids, and the survivors took refuge in Jebel 
Nefusa, where they were to bo found in the time of 
Ibn Hauqal (f A.H. 366), and where the community 
still survives. From Africa they spread to Spain, 
where in the time of the author last quoted they 
were represented in Castillo, and an author of the 
5th cent. A. U. (Ibn IJazm) speaks of the I bad Is in 
that country rejecting meat slaughtered by Jews 
or Christians. In the somewhat earlier treatise 
by 'Abd al-Qahir they are divided into four sub- 
sects, called Bafsiyyah, IJarithiyya, Yazidiyya, 
and 4 Believers in pious acts not done for Gild’s 
sako*; they differed on a variety of subjects, hut 
all agreed on the interpretation of the word kafir 
given above, with the consequences deduced. 

From an early time they appear to have been 
dominant in Oman, where their religion is still 
otfieial. There they were found by Ibn Batuta in 
the 14th cent. ; he observes that at midday on 
Friday they have a prayer of four inclinations, 
and something like a k(n{ba (‘sermon’). They 
ask Goths favour for tho first two khalifa, but say 
nothing of the third or fourth, and indeed speak of 
the last as * the man,’ whereas they call the assassin 
at whoso hand he fell ‘the faithful servant’ (cd. 
and tr. Defr6mery and Sanguinetli, Paris, 1863-59, 
ii. 228). J. It. Wcllsted ( Travels in Arabia, Lon- 
don, 1838, i. 332) claims to be, after Sale, the first 
European to give any account of their tenets ; ho 
appears to have employed an account drawn up 
by a contemporary dervish, which ho imperfectly 
understood ; the statement that the Ihadls deny 
that the Deity will lie seen in tho next world (as the 
Sunnis think) is, however, confirmed by Saehau’s 
treatise. The account of W. G. Pulgravo [Travels, 
Loudon, 1865, ii. 360) is even less accurate than 
Wei fated’s. Othor places, besides Jebel Nefusa, 
where Ibadl communities continue to exist are the 
island .Jerba, and the Cerele Laghouat in Algeria, 
where the M’zab profess this doctrine. L. Kinn 
(Marabouts et Khouan , Algiers, 1884, p. 143) states 
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that this settlement dates from abont a.h. 400, and 
that those who started it had originally dwelt south 
of Vorgla at Kerima, Scdrala, and Jebcl I bad. 
These Algerian lbftdis, who in 1884 numbered 
abont 49,000, are, according to this author, more 
like an ascetic sect than a political community. 
He Bpeaks very highly of their honesty, morality, 
and devoutness. Thou* organization resembles in 
many respects that of the Sttfl confraternities. 
The most accurate account hitherto published in 
Arabic is that excerpted, as stated above, by 
Sachau from a treatise called Kashf al-Ghnmmah, 
which is only one specimen of a large Ibiidl litera- 
ture, little known in Europe. The treatise is evi- 
dently late, and appears to bo modelled on the 
manuals in use among the larger Muslim com- 
munities; and. the differences between the IbadI 
doctrino and the Sunni do not appear to bo very 
numerous; moreover, the author, in his polemic 
against the Sunni doctors, seriously misrepresents 
them. Like the Sunnis, the I bad is believe in pre- 
destination ; they dofino * faitli ’ as ‘ word and deed,’ 
and declare that repentance is only for uninten- 
tional offences. The bulk of their polemic is di- 
rected against views which are associated with the 
Shi* ah, the Murjis, and the Mntazils. 

Owing to the French annexation of the M’zab 
confederation in 18S2, the legal system of the com- 
munity lias been studied by French scholars, and 
a manual of M’zabite legislation was drawn up by 
E. Zeya (Algiers, 1886). This is based on a work 
called the Nil by the Shaikh 'Alidal- Aziz, of the 
second half of the 18th century. A further list of 
Ihiidite works is enumerated by A. Imhcrt, he 
Droit abadhite chcz les Musulmawt de Zanzibar 
et de VAfrique oriental* (Algiers, 1903); the ear- 
liest of these is called Dayan al-Shar (‘Explanation 
of the Code’), in more than 70 volumes, composed 
by Muhammad b. Sulaiman (t a.h. 508), while 
the most authoritative is of about the year 1840 
A.D., called QComis al-SharV a (‘ Ocean of the Law ’), 
in more than 90 volumes. Tmbcrt gives some ae 
count of the peculiar features of the system in the 
matter of inheritance, based on a monograph by 
Sachau(‘ Muhammedanisches Erbrecht,’ in SDA IV, 
1894, p. viii). 

Litkhatuhk.— -To the authorities quoted above add I. Gold* 
zlher, Vorlemtn'jen uberden Islam, Heidelberg, 1910; E. Mer- 
cier, flitloire de VAfrique septentrionale, I'aris, 1888-00. 

D. S. Makgoliouth. 

IBN EZRA.— i. Ibn Ezra, Abraham ben Meir 
(Alien Ezra, Avenares), Jewish philosopher, poet, 
grammarian, and exegete, and one of the most 
widely-known Jewish scholars of the Middle Ages, 
was born in Toledo, Spain, during the lost decade 
of the 1 1th cent., and died c. 1107. Tho lirst part 
of his life was spent in his native country, which 
ho seems to have left in tho year 1140. From that 

ear until his death ho was a continuous wanderer, 

is way leading him to Egypt and through 
Northern Africa, Italy, and Southern France, and 
to England. His place of death is variously given : 
some authorities contend for Home, others for 
Calahorra on the frontier of Navarre. Ibn Ezra 
was a prolific writer; his roaming life did not 
prevent him from composing works upon a variety 
of subjects. His style is always precise- sometimes 
bo precise as to be slightly unintelligible, especi- 
ally in his commentaries ; and at times hurried— 
owing to the circumstances of his life. 

As a poet, Ibn Ezra is a worthy representative 
of the Hispano-Jcwish Hebrew poetry, which was 
modelled upon that of the Arabs. While not 
possessing the simplicity and naturalness of its 
greatest representative, Jehudah Halevi [q.v.), he 
excels him in the depth of his feeling and in the 
pungency of his wit. Fully 150 of liis religious 
poemB— lyric, didactic, and historical— have found 


their way into the prayer-book of the Synagogue. 
His Diwdn, or collected poetical works, cum prises 
ubout 260 different pieces, and contains many that 
are of a purely worldly character, lie often plays 
with numerical relations, ns lie was much interested 
in mathematics. As is the fashion in Oriental 
literature, ho clothed a variety of subjects in poetic 
garb. Not only did ho intersperse short poems in 
tho introductions to his various commentaries on 
parts of the Hiblo, but he versified treatises on 
religion, on calendar-rules, and on chess. 

Hit IHxptln has been published by Jacob Mgere, Diudn dts 
Abraham ibn Ksra , Berlin, 1886; ami his coll 'otort poetical 
works by David Kalian r, K6be$ Jfinkmat halla’ba', 8 \ ols. , 
Warsaw. 1894; and with German t.r. by David Rosin, Hciine 
und GeaieM a det Abraham ibn J!*ra, UithIhu, 1SS5-1804. Ct. 
K. Albrecht, ‘Studien zu den Dichtuiiuen Abrahams ben Kzrn,’ 
ZDMG Ivii. [190.1] 421-473. 

In philosophy, Ibn Ezra shows distinct traces of 
Neo-Platonic and Pythagorean influences. His 
Neo-Platonic ideas he seems to have adopted from 
his earlier contemporary Solomon Ibn Guhirol 

,v.) ; the Pythagorean from the writings of the 

rabic ‘ Brethren of Purity.’ According to llm 
Ezra, the wliolo universe is made up of substance 
and form — with tho exception of God, who is 
substance alone ; though substance is defined as 
that of which being can be predicated. God is 
further described as tho power out of which comes 
that, which is felt and thought. lie is incorporeal 
and spiritual, * knowing in a sense very different to 
tho knowledge of man, since He is at one ami the 
same time the Knower and tho thing known.’ 
Hut God knows only general ideas - the immutable 
and permanent species, not the individuals that go 
to make up the species. When wo attribute 
wisdom, goodness, and righteousness to Him, wo 
are describing His actions only, not His essence. 
When wo speak of God’s creative act, wo refer 
only to tho sublunar world ; f lic rest of creation — 
heavenly bodies, angels, spheres, and stars - have 
neither beginning nor end. lie is thus opposed to 
what became the ollicial theological doctrine of 
Judaism, the cr ratio ex nihilo. God determines 
tho species, to which lie gives the power to fashion 
the individual. The sublunar woild is created 
through the instrumentality of the angels. In 
fact, God acts upon the world through (lie. ungelH, 
and through certain human beings who have not 
entirely lost the character of angels prophets, 
pious ones, and the righteous, lie also uses as 
intermediaries the heavenly bodies, which, by their 
conjunction, work good or evil upon mankind. 
Hut, in order to save his religious conceptions, 
Ibn Ezra holds that God can overpower the work- 
ings of tho heavenly bodies; and that this inter- 
ference depends upon the moral condition of tin* 
subject affected, thus making free will possible. 
It is accomplished through the angels. Ibn Ezra 
does not rationalize the wonders in tin* Hi hie, 
though he warns against exaggerating their im- 
portance. The universe is composed of < lie II ighest 
world (angels), tho Middle world (sun, moon, and 
stars), and tho Lowest world of Nature (made up 
of tho four elements and tho thr<e kingdoms). 
With the exception of his 'Arutjfjat hn-)\ohmah 
and Parties hn-Mezimmah, written in i by mod prose, 
Ibn Ezra has left no work of a peculiarly philo- 
sophic character. His ideas are scattered t li longb- 
oat his other writings. 

See Rosin, in Monat**ehrift far (leech, und HV ■••ateh, den 
Jude nt hum s, \]i\. [ISOS], xliii. [tS'JOJ ; Huinlnirui r, Ileal- I'.nep- 
clopiidie dcs J adentums, iii., vi. 

Two thcologico-religioiis works of Ibn Ezra 
deserve mention. The lirst is the allegory JJai 
ben McJris, a rhymed prose description <>t the 
Supremo Hein", composed upon the lines of 
Avicenna’s IJcnihn YaLydn, and Lu bo classed with 
Ibn Gahirol’s Keter Mnlkftt (best text in Egors’ 
ed. of the Diwan). The second is his Ye. sod Mom 



(ed. and tr. by M. Creiznach, Leipzig, 1840), a 
pamphlet written in England, in which he treats 
of the study of the Law and of the nature of the 
divine commandments. But Ibn Ezra not only 
gives Bemasiological explanations ; he tries to find 
the ethical foundations for the various command- 
ments. 

As a grammarian, lbn Ezra was the first of the 
Spanish school to write in Hebrew, though his 
method of treatment and his terminology are still 
wholly dependent upon his Arabic prototypes. 
His wish was to popularize the Arabic system 
among the Jews and to make them acquainted 
with the works of his noted predecessor, Judah 
Hayyflj. His largest, work on grammar is his 
Sefer Sahot, written in 1145. To this must bo 
added a number of smaller treatises: Yesnd 
Dikdufy, Sdfdh Berunlh , Yesbd Mispdr , Sefer ha- 
Shcm., Sefer YitAer, and a popular treatise entitled 
Moznayim, a sort of terminological dictionary of 
Hebrew lexicography. Most of these works are 
poor and hurried in tneir arrangement, and written 
probably merely as text-books. 

flee W. Bacher, ‘Die hebr&iache Sprachwissensohaft,’ In 
J. Winter and A. Wiinsehe, Diejiidische Litter atur, il. [135)2-05] 
184. 

Ibn Ezra is best known as a commentator of the 
Bible. His commentaries were always popular 
among the .Tows, being usually printod together 
with the glosses of Kashi. He wrote commentaries 
upon t.lio following books : Pentateuch, Isaiah, 
Twelve Minor Prophets, Psalms, .Job, Canticles, 
Kutli, Lamentations, Kohelet, Esther, and Daniel ; 
and a second commentary to Exodus, Canticles, 
Esther, and Daniel. As a commentator Ilm Ezra 
opens up » new era among his compatriots because 
of his judicious aloofness to the claims of tradition 
when they cannot be substantiated by the plain 
moaning of the text. In the introduction to bis 
commentary on the Pentateuch he discourses upon 
tho methods hitherto employed in explaining the 
Biblical text: the digressive, the anti-traditional, 
the allogorio, and the Midrasliic. All of these he 
rejects in favour of his own method, which he 
characterizes as a combination based on tradition 
and free research. In this manner a scientific 
sanity pervades his comments, which causes him 
to reject tho theory of the verl>al inspiration of 
tiie text, to lay minor stress upon the miracles, 
and, exogetieally, to oppose any insistence upon 
the difference between scriptio plena and script io 
defecta as indicating a difference of meaning. 
\Vhonever he himself departs from this lovel, it 
is either with the object of finding a deeper and 
more philosophical meaning or of indulging in 
astrological speculations, to which ho was much 
given. Free research, however, lep.ds him to take 
up positions on certain questions which, though 
on a line with currents which were not strangers 
to the Synagogue (see Gottheil, ‘ Some Early Jewish 
Bible Criticism JBL xxiii. [1904] 1-12), would 
have rendered him an object of suspicion, had ho 
not at times veiled his real meaning, at times 
given his reader a choice of explanations by adding 
such expressions as ‘ the reader will adopt tho 
opinion which recommends itself most to his judg- 
ment,’ or ‘lie who understands the difficulty should 
keep silence.’ Thus, because he does not believe 
that the writers of the Bible anticipated history, 
lie holds that the latter part of Samuel was written 
by some one other than the prophet ; and that the 
second part of Isaiah was not written by the author 
of the first part. His influence upon Spinoza’s 
fchoorios in this respect [Tract. Theol.-Pol. viii.) is 
evidont. 

So* M. JoU, Spinoza’s theol.-pol. Traktat, llrealau, 1870, tv 04 ; 
and, in general, Bacher, in Winter and Wiinsehe. Die nidische 
fAtteratur, il. 289 ff. 

In addition, Ibn Ezra wrote a number of works 


on mathematical subjects, e.g. Sefer ha-Mispdr 
and Ytsdd Mispdr on arithmetic ; Sefer ha-'Ibour 
on the calendar; and Kell ha-Nehdshct on the 
ostrolab, as well as a treatise on chronology. 

Despite his tendency to rationalism, ibn Ezra 
was a child of his times, and, as mentioned above, 
was much interested in astrology. As many os 
eight small treatises on this subject have come 
from Iris pen. 

Sec M. Steinschneider, ‘ Abraham ibn Ezra . . . zur Orach, 
dor ni&thcm. Wiraensch. im xili. .Tahrhnndert,’ in Abhandl. zur 
Qesch. der Mathematik , Leipzig, 1880, pp. 67-128. 

Lttkraturk.— M. Friedlander, Essays on the Writings of lbn 
Ezra, London, 1876; N. Krochmal, Mdreh Eebukt ha-Zeman, 
Lemberg, 1861, ch. xvll. ; H. Graetz, Gesch. ilerJuden. Leipzig, 
1861, vi. note 8; W. Bacher, Abraham ibn Ezra ale Gram- 
matiker, Slraasburg, 1882, also in JE vi. 620-624. 

2 . Ibn Ezra, Moses ben Jacob, Jewish poet and 
philosopher; contemporary and relative of his 
greater namesake Abraham ibn Ezra ; born in 
Granada c. 1071, died c. 1138. lie was a most 
fruitful writer of religious poetry, which is all 
characterized by gravity and a touch of pessimism. 
It is not surprising, therefore, that of the 220 such 
poems ascribed to him the greater part are to l>e 
found in the rituals for the solemn festival of New 
Year and the Day of Atonement. Of his secular 
poems, which do not possess the wit and sparkle 
of Abraham ibn Ezra, a large number (300) are 
found in his Dhodn , which is still unpublished, 
lie is also tho author of a remarkable poem, vari- 
ously styled Tarshlsh and' Ami/;, containing some 
1210 vcrseB and written in the stylo of the Arabic 
tajnls, in which the lines of each strophe end in 
words similarly written and pronounced, but differ- 
ing in meaning (homonyms), lbn Ezra intended 
by this tour dc force to show the possibilities of 
the Hebrew lnnguago in tho working out of such 
literary conceits. The poem is divided into ten 
chapters, in which the tajnls- rhymes are arranged 
alphabetically. The first chapter is occupied with 
tho praise of some great man, who is supposed to 
have been the learned astronomer Abraham bar 
JJiyyah of Barcelona. 

Even in his secular pieces, Moses ibn Ezra pre- 
serves his seriousness ; but so varied is his use of 
the Hebrew language that his compositions are 
often preferred to those of Jelmdnh Halevi and 
Abraham ibn Ezra. 

The Tarshlsh has been inadequately edited by David Oiinz- 
burg for tho society Mekigo Nirdammi, Berlin, lsSO. See, how- 
ever, T. Lewcnstein, Prolegomena zu Moses ibn Ezra's Dwh der 
Tajnis, Ilalle, 1893. 

Tho most important work that has come down 
to ns from Moses ibn Ezra is his Kitdb al-Mufyu- 
darah , written in Arabic. It is the only work of 
its kind written by a Hebrew scholar, and contains 
a detailed treatise on Hebrew prosody, a history 
of Hebrew poetry, and a mirror of the history of 
the Jews of his time. It is evidently fashioned 
closely upon the model of the Arabic Adab books. 

Only a portion of it has been edited by P. K. Kokovtzov, in 
Vnstoftnyfa Zam/tki, St. Petersburg, 1895 (pp. IfM-i’EO) ; but a 

f uneral account of its contents has been given by M. Schreiner 
n IlEJ xxl. [1890] 9S-117, andxxil. [1891] OS-81, 230-249. 

Moses ibn Ezra also wrote a philosophical work 
under the title 'Arugnt ha-Boscm. Only frag- 
ments of this composition have been published, 
so that it is impossible to understand the system 
to which ho adhered. Ho cites a number of Greek 
philosophers, al-Farabi, and, of Jews, Saadia Coon 
and Ibn Gabirol. It is evident that this work 
must bo of inferior importance, as it has left little 
trace in the literature of the time. 

A few selections have been published by L. Dukes in the 
Hebrew periodical Ziyybn , ii. [1342] 117 IT. 

Lithraturr. — L. Dukes, Moses ben Ezra ain Granada, 
AltOila, 1839; L. Zunr. LitrraturgrkcJiichtc der synagogalm 
Poesie, Berlin, 1805, p. 202 ; M. Sachs, Die religiose J’ocste der 
Juden in Spanien, do. 1845, p. 270. 

Richard Gottheil. 
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IBN GABIROL.— Solomon ibn Gabirol (Gab- 
riel) enjoyed two distinct reputations. To the 
Synagogue he was known as a nymnologist, to the 
Church as a philosopher. It was S. Munk who, 
lirst in a periodical in 1846 and later in liis 
Mtlanges at philosophic juive et arabe (Paris, 
1857-59), proved the identity of Ibn Gabirol with 
Avenccbrol or Avicebron. This naino seems to 
lmve arisen by successive corruptions of llm 
Gabirol into Aven-gobrol, Ayicebrof, and the other 
forms familiar from quotations in the mediaeval 
Scholastics. E. Henan (Averrods, Paris, 1852, p. 
76) describes Munk’s discovery as an ‘ eminent 
service to tho history of philosophy.* For the 
curious implications of the identification, com- 
pare tho remarks of Uebenveg-Ueinze, Gcsch . dtr 
Philos. (Berlin, 1898) ii. 296. 

Ibn Gabirol was a Spanish Jew, who passed 
the years 1040-50 in Malaga (M. Steinschnoider, 
Die heb . Uebcrsctz ungen des Mittclalters , Berlin, 
1893, § 219). It is commonly supposed that he 
was born about .1020 and dieu about 1070. Some 
authorities fix his death in the year 1058. The 
picture drawn of his personal liio by II. Grant/, 
may be found in the latter’s History <f the Jews 
(Eiig. tr., London, 1891-92), vol. iii. ch, ix. There 
are no material!', for a moro definite narrative. Of 
liis literary activities, however, wo are better in- 
formed. Many of liis Hebrew poems have been 
preserved in the Synagogue liturgy. Among these 
may be particularly cited liis Jluyal Crown , which 
has been more than once rendered into German, 
and is to he found fully in English prose in the 
Prayer-Book of the Spanish and Portuguese Jews 
(ed. M. Gastor, Day of Atonement, Oxford, 1901, 
p. 47), and in part in English verse in Alice Lucas’s 
Jewish Year (London, 1898), p. 140. It is an inte- 
resting fact that Ibn Gabirol, famous philosophi- 
cally as a Platonist, should in this poem, tho 
masterpiece of the nco-IIebraic muse, nave gone 
for inspiration to Aristotle’s short treatise 4 On 
the World.’ Gabirol’a text is Aristotle’s saying : 

4 What the pilot is in a ship, the driver in a chariot, 
the cory pi ia*us in a choir, the general in an army, 
the lawyer in a city— l hat is God in the world’ 
(de Muhdo , ch. vi.). Where Gabirol differs from 
Aristotle is not merely in tho moral optimism of 
his outlook, but in the mystical fervour of his 
inward gaze. There is, moreover, a charm of 
‘youthful freshness* in his verse, a quality which 
led to the erroneous belief that tno poet died 
young. Many others of Gabirol’s poems arc found 
in tho ‘Spanish’ liturgy; a short invocation of 
liis, translated by Mrs. H. N. Salaiuan, is now 
included in tho 4 German ’ service-book (see A vthor 
ized Hebrew Prayer-Book, annotated ed., Loudon, 
1913, p. ccxlvij. Gabirol also wrote didactic 
hymns, such as his AzhdrCth ( Exhortations )— 
poetical summaries of the. Biblical Laws, for reci- 
tation on Pentecost. Another long poem of his 
is termed 'A nag ; this is a linguistic treatise. 
Others of liis poems previously unknown have 
been recently published. Ibn Gabirol, like other 
medkcvul Hebrew authors, wrote secular as well 
as religious poems ; several of liis epistles have 
come down to us. His command of a pure Hebrew 
style is as remarkable as is the elevation of his 
thought. He stands very high among post-Biblical 
writers of Hebrew. 

Besides his poetical works, Ibn Gabirol com- 
posed ethical ami metaphysical treatises, some of 
them of minor importance. A full account o 
these may be found in the work of Steinsehneide 
cited above. One popular collection of moral 
maxims, the Choice of Pearls , is attributed to 
Ibn Gabirol, though authorities are divided as to 
the correctness of this ascription. The book was 
translated into English by B. H. Ashor (London, 


1859). More authentic is tho t myrow aw at of the 
Moral Qualities, written in Saragossa about the 
year 1045 (ed. S. S. Wise, in Arabic and English, 
’New York, 1901). 

‘In two roapocta the “Kthloa” (by which abbreviation tho 
work may bo cited) ia highly original. In tho Hint, place, uh 
compared with Saadia, his predecessor, and U.ihui un«l Muiniu- 
nidus, bin successors, Gabirol took a new stand, in so far ns Itn 
sot out to systematise the principles of ethics independently of 
religious belief or dogma. Further, his treatise is original in 
itR emphasis on tho physio • psychological aspect of ethics, 
Gabirol’# fundamental thesis being the correlation and inter- 
dependence of the physicul and tho psychic.il in 1 expect of 
ethical conduct’ (J A’ vi. 5-0). This thought, indeed, permeates 
the philosophy of our author. 

By far the most important of Ibn Gabirol’s 
philosophical treatises was tho Arabic work of 
which the original is lost, but which i* known in 
Hebrew as M f q6r ffayi/im and in Latin by Mm 
equivalent title Fans Vita;. The fullest edition of 
tho Latin is by O. Baeumker, Arnnr.brotis Fans 
Vitas (Munster, 1895). Mysticism naturally at- 
taches itself to Platonism ; hence the Fans Vita', 
being Platonic in spirit, easily inllucnced tho 
Jewish Qftbbahl, especially in its theory of emana- 
tions. On the other hand, it did not affect the 
progress of .Jewish scholastic theology, partly be- 
cause the latter assumed an Aristotelian guise, 
and partly because the Fans Vitw, though it 
essentially is an attempt to harmonize the Jewish 
monotheism with Platonism, is based on extra- 
Biblical foundations. The Fans Vita; is, how- 
ever, frequently quoted by Christian scholastics. 
Albertus Magnus cites its author as an Arab 
(Uebonveg-lieinze, 266). Huns Scotus, whoso 
hostility to the Jows is notorious, had no suspicion 
t hat the author whom ho so admired was lninself 
a Jow. Of Duns Scotus the historian just cited 
(]». 291) says that ‘ many Platonic and neo- Plutonic 
ideas penetrated into his thought by the channel 
f the Fans Vila.' 

Holding that every created substance, whether spiritual or 
bodily, possesseH matter as well an form (a position contested 
by Albertus Magnus and Thomas Aquinas), Duns Scotus 
HHsertcd : * ego uutem ad positionein Avircinbroniit reden. ' Ho 
agrees with Ibn Gabirol in holding ‘quod unic.i- sit materia ' (p. 
21*0). Platonic realism and its underlying hypi.Matizuliou of 
ideas have obvious relations with llm Gahirol's mu term u Hirer • 
salts, though, unlike Spinoza, Ibn Gabirol does not identify 
God with tho malaria universalis. On the contrary, lie alwo- 
lutely excludes God from any *uch category. Thu theory of 
the identity of substance running through the universe of spirit 
and body is a hypothesis of far-reaching import, and interest in 
llm Gabirol 1ms been revived in recent times because of tho 
new turn which has been given to mystical and monistic con- 
ceptions. 

biiKHATUHK. -Besides the works cited In the course of the 
article, the following may be added, out of the extensive litera- 
ture on the subject : M. Sachs, Die rcl. Porsm tin- Jmhn in 
Suavicn, Berlin, 1H45, pp. 8-40, Z13-S48; G. Karpeles. Cesch. 
tier jud. Lit., do. 1880, pp. 4G5-4S3 ; W. Barber, JUbeleji-jrse 
der jud. Jinlij/wnspJiilosophm dee Mitt-da It., KlrnMilmrg, 1 «»;», 
n. 45; J. Winter and A. Wiinsche, Die jud. t.*tt., ii. (Trier, 
181M) 7*28, iii. (1800) 28, 10!) ; D. Kaufmann, titud. ub, r Salomon 
ibn Gabirol, Budapest., 1*J0»; D. Neumark, Uesdt. der jdd. 
Philos, dee Mittelalt., I. (Berlin, 1907) 157, 500, 524, 555. 

I. Am: a hams. 

IBN HANBAL.— A\> mad ilm IJanbal, the 
founder of the IJiuibalite school, was burn in tho 
month of Bain the liist, A.Ji. 164 (A.D. Nov. 780) 
in Baghdad, liis lineage was of pure Arabic 
stock, from the great tribe of Bnkr ibn Wail. 
Hunbal was the muno of Ahmad’s grand father. 
His father, Muhammad, died when Ahmad was 
still in infancy. ’ llaroly the imam is called Afimad 
ibn Muhammad ibn J.rmbal. When In years of 
age, he began the study of trad it ion mid oilier 
Muslim sciences. To acquire a lull knowledge 
of the holy lexis, he visited Mecca and Medina, 
Yemen, Syria, Mesopotamia, Ku fa, and Basra, 
and studied under Sufyan ibn 'Ujaina, Abu 
Yusuf, al Shall I, and many other fninoii* teachers 
of those days. During this time he often lived in 
penury and suffering. Yet, when still a youth, ho 
was held in reverence as an authority in matters 
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of Muslim tradition. Al-Shalii too seems to have 
had a great respect and alloc lion for I bn Danbal. 
It is told that, when al-Shlilfi went at last to 
Egypt, ho said : 1 1 do not leave behind any one 
greater as a faqih or inoro pious and learned than 
Ahmad ibn fyanbal.’ 

After this period of travelling, A bmad continued 
to reside in Baghdad. Soon lie was regarded as 
one of the greatest teachers of tradition and jiqh. 
During his whole career lie was a great defender 
of orthodoxy. Tn his personal life he was very 
scrupulous in his adherence to the ritual observ- 
ances. It is said that lie was wont to pray every 
day 300 rak'a’x at least (every prayer consists of a 
certain number of ralca's). It was bis custom at 
night, after the last prayer of the day, to sleep 
only for a short time, ana then to arise and oiler 
prayers of supererogation until the morning. He 
recited the whole Qur’an once every seven days. 
His needs were so extremely few that his fife 
might seem a continuous fast. His demeanour 
was that of a man abstracted from the common 
concerns of life. 

Ahmad’s maintenance of tlio integrity of ortho- 
dox faith, during the inquisition ( mihna ) ordered 
by the Klialif al-Mamun and his successors, is 
looked upon as one of his greatest merits by his 
Muslim biographers. Al-Ma’imin had adopted in 
the year A. if. 212 (a.D. 827) the doctrine of the 
Mu'tazilites, that the Qur’an was created. The 
Khallf made this tenet obligatory upon his sub- 
jects, and sent letters to all the provinces, order- 
ing that his governors should cite tho qadls and 
learned men and demand of them a clear answer 
us to Allah’s creation of the Qur’an. Those who 
would not yield, as the test was applied, were 
frightened by threats and tortures. Hut Ahmad 
ibn yunbal remained firm in the orthodox faith 
that the Qur’an was Allah’s uncreated word. He 
was cast for some time into prison, in chains, but 
refused to assent to (lie khalifa doctrine. In 
the year A. H. 210 he was scourged in the palace 
of the Khallf Mutasini, Ma man’s successor. 
Finally, as the crowd outside became moved with 
anger and >vas preparing to attack tho palace, tho 
Khalif ordered the suspension of the punishment, 
and soon after set Ahmad free. 

After the scourging Ibn ijanbal was let alone. 
It may be? that the Government feared a popular 
outbreak if any further action was taken against 
the holy man. In the year A. II. 234 (A.D. 848) tlio 
Khallf al-Mutawakkil stopped the application of 
tho test by public proclamation. When Ahmad 
was asked by this Khalif to undertake the teach- 
ing of nl-Mu tazz, his favourite son, in the palace 
at Surramanra, lie excused himself, fearing that 
the Khalif was going to make him an attache to 
the court. 

As o. faqih and a tradition! st, Ibn IJanbal bore 
a great reputation among his own and the follow- 
ing generations. He w as a man of groat iuiluencc 
among tlio people, and tho leading representative 
of the strictest orthodox party in those days. He 
died on tho 12th of liabi' the first, A. II. 241 (A.D. 
31 July 855), at the age of 77 years. When the 
news of his death became known, there was 
goner a l grief over the oily of Baghdad and oven 
m distant countries. It is told that many 
thousands were present nt his funeral. 

Tn regard to Ibn JJaTibal’s works we know very 
little. Only one book, the Muxnad , his great 
work, is well known. It is a compilation con- 
taining about 30,000 or 40,000 traditions relatin; 
to the .stunmh of the Prophet. According t 
Ahmad ibn tlanbal, only the traditions in it were 
a reliable basis for argument in jiqh and other 
Muslim sciences, whilst the traditions omitted 
therein w ere not nt all to be regarded as a sound 


basis. The Musnad is not arranged with any 
reference to the subjects of the traditions it in- 
cludes, but only according to the earliest authori- 
ties of the citeu traditions. The work has always 
had a great reputation in Muslim circles ; it has 
been used by many traditionists, bub its immense 
size and the inconvenient method of its arrange- 
ment prevented it from bocoming a popular book. 
A printed edition was issued at Cairo in 1896. 

After the death of Ibn IJaubal, his pupils and 
admirers continued to form the so-called Hanbalite 
madhhab, one of the four Muslim schools of Jiqh, 
which still exist at the preseut day. The Dan hal- 
ites have always distinguished themselves by thoir 
aversion to liberal theories in matters of faith, and 
their enmity against the Muslim rationalists and 
freethinkers (see, further, art. Sects [Muslim]). 

Litsraturb.— W alter M. Patton, Afmed ibn Ilanbal and 
the Mifina : a Biography of the Imdm, including an Account 
of the Mohammedan Jiujuieition called the Mifina, Leyden. 
1807 ; I. Goldziher, 4 Anzoige von Patton's A timed Ibn Ilanbal 
and Ihu Mifyna,’ in ZDMQ Hi. [1898] 165-100, ‘Zur Gesch. dor 
hanballt. ltowcgungen,’ ib. lxll. [1908] 1-28, 'Neue Mafcerialien 
zur Litt. dca UuberlieferungsweflenB bol den Muhaminedaneru,' 
ib. 1. [1806J 465--60G, and art. 4 Ahmed b. Mufyammed b. tlanbal, ' 
in El i. 11013} 188-190; C. Brockelmann, Gesch. der arab. 
Lit., Weimar and Berlin, 1897-1902, i. 181-188. 

Til. W. JUYNBOIJi, 

IBN HAZM.— Ibn IJazm (Aba Muhammad 
'All b. Ahmad), a celebrated theologian and bel 
esprit of Muslim Andalusia, was born A.H. 384 
(A.D. 994) in a suburb of Cordova, tho Umayyad 
capital, lie belonged to a Spanish family of con- 
verts (muwallad ; cf. ZDMG liii. [1899] 602 IF.) 
hailing originally from Nielda. His great-grand- 
father, 1,1 azm byname, had renounced the Chris- 
tianity in which lie was born, and embraced Islam ; 
but tho family subsequently denied thoir Christian 
descent, anil fabricated for themselves a Persian 
origin, claiming to be descended from a Persian 
wlio had been emancipated ( mania ) by Yaz'id, the 
brother of Mu'awiya, tho first of the Umayyad 
Khalif*, and to be the proteges of that family. 
Ahmad, the father of Inn I.Ia/.m, had served as 
vizir under the 'Amirids (al-Man$fir ibn Abi 'Amir, 
and his son al-Mu^a/l'ar), and Ibn l,Iazm himself 
held the oflice for a short time under the Khalifa 
'Abdalruhinan iv. (al-Murtada) and 'Alxlalrabm&n 
V. (al-Muatafliir), taking part in the wars foroed 
upon the tottering Umayyad Khallfate by the 
insurgent Berbers under the claimant 'AJi b. 
IJammttd. He was for a time a captive among 
the Berbers. After the fall of Mustafhir (A.D. 
1024), ho was throw n into prison by Muhammad II. 
(al-Mustakfi), the next occupant of the throne. 
On regaining his liberty, he withdrew entirely 
from the political arena, and lived a rather solitary 
life on his ancestral estate near Niebla, devoting 
himself to the literary and scientiiic pursuits which 
at length made him one of the most prominent 
figures in Andalusian Islam. He died there A.H. 
456 (A.D. 1063). 

His literary work was of a varied character. His 
Hon, Abtt Bali', estimates that he was the author of 
some 400 compositions, consisting in tho aggregate 
of 80,000 pages, and there is no doubt that he w'as 
a most prolihe writer. He was a tasteful poet, and 
his love poems are often quoted. He also com- 
posed a lndletristic monograph on love, entitled 
Tttuq al-hamfuna fi-l-ulfa wal-ulldf ( 4 the dove’s 
neck-ring on sociality and tho sociable’), still 
extant in a single MS (in Leyden), an edition of 
which is being prepared for publication by a 
Russian scholar. l*rom this work a charming 
love-experience of its author has inson translated by 
Dozy. Ilm fi.izm contributed also to historical 
study. A short treatise of a historical character, 
JS 1 u q a { a l- arils ft tawdrikh al-lchulafd , was re- 
cently edited from the sole surviving MS (in 
Munich), ami published with a Spanish transla- 
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tion (‘ ltegalos de la novia sobvo los anales de los 
califas ’) in the Revista del Centro de E studios His- 
toricos de Granada y su Reino (i. [1911] 169-180) 
236-248), by C. F. Sevbold. Of more importance 
in this iielll is I bn Hazm’s great work entitled 
Jarnharat al-ansab (in Maqrlzi, Kitab itti 'dp al - 
hunafd [* History of the Fatiinids*], od. H. Bunz, 
Leipzig, 1909, p. 8, 1. 4 -the title appears as Kitdb 
al-jarnahir fi unsub al-mnshdhir) t treating of the 
genealogy of the Arab and Berber tribes, with 
special reference to the branches of tho former in 
the Maghrib. This work, a section of which has 
been published in India by S. Khudii Bukhsli, was 
highly prized by Ibn Khaldun (‘ Ibn (Tazm is the 
imam of genealogists and learned men * ; 1 trust- 
worthy, he has no equal*), and was often used by 
him (llistoire des Berbdrcs, ed. de Slano, Algiers, 
A.D. 1847-51, i. 106 f., 147, ii. 2, and passim). 1 

But tho bulk of Ibn Bazin's literary work is 
devoted to theology. Even a treatise on Logic 
— now lost— lie is said to have brought into the 
theological sphere, thus disregarding the position 
assigned to tho former by Aristotle. Voluminous 
works on the Jiqh, the lutddh, the dogmatics, and 
other elements of Islam are ascribed to him ; but, 
for a reason to be mentioned presently, the greater 
number have perished. Ho was at the outset an 
adherent of the Sliali'ite school, but, following in 
tho wake of I) a wild b. 'All (q.v.), the founder of 
the Zahiriyya school, abandoned it for tho latter. 
Just as, in a general sense, he vindicates the 
rejection of the nun-traditional sources for the 
deduction of the Laws in a special work (Ibtdl al- 
qiyds) lirst made known by tlio present writer, so, 
in particular, he develops his Zahirito polemic 
against the dominant schools ( itladhahib ) in tho 
special chapters of his work al-Mufyalld , which 
deals with the religious law, while in various works 
in systematic theology ho exhibits tho Zahirito 
method in its broadest applicat ion. In one direc- 
tion, however, he advanced beyond the norma! 

t iouilion of the Zahirito school ; for, whereas they 
lud hitherto limited the scope of their principle to 
the science of law (Jiqh) f and had regarded tho 
province of dogmatic tneology as indifferent, Ibn 
Uazm applied their method to the latter as well. 
In controverting, on the ono hand, the Ash'urite 
theology, which in his day represented the orthodox 
conception of the faith, and, on the other, the 
dogmatics of tho Mu'tazilitcs, he interprets theo- 
logy in the light of the Zahirito school, and from 
that standpoint assails all other views, lie develops 
his criticism in his best known work, the Kitdb al - 
Jipal Ji-l-milul wal-ahwd wal-nibal—n title usually 
abbreviated to Kitdb al-milal wal-niIuil~oi which 
a printed edition is now available (4 vols., Cairo, 
A.H. 1317-21 ; on tho MSS cf. ZDMG ixvi. [1912] 
166 ). 

In this treatise he first of all gives, f 0 r polemical purposes, an 
account of non-Muhammadim religions and their doctrines, and 
then a critique of the doctrinal divisions of Islam. The first 
part of the work is devoted mainly to Judaism and Christianity, 
and to criticism of tho OT and NT and the inconsistencies and 
absurdities therein, his design being to oonfirm a view already 
expressed in the Quran and elaborated with Increasing dint inct- 

nes> in later Islam, viz, that the alleged documents of revelation 
iu the hands of Jews and Christians cannot possibly lie the 
oacred writings given by God. lie deals also with later religious 
writings of Judaism and Christianity, and, In particular, he 
submits the Talmud to severe criticism. This side of his work 
would never of itself have aroused the animosity of other theo- 
logians, but it was a very different matter with the bitter and 
merciless spirit In which, alike in the work before us and in his 
writings on th e Jiqh, he speaks of the most eminent authorities 
In Muslim jurisprudence mid dogmatics. 

In his theological writings his tone is immoder- 
ate, fanatical, and unsparing, and ho shows not 
the slightest respect for authority or for tho groat 
personalities of the past who stood high in the 
general esteem. Iiis character for severity be- 
1 A quotation will be found in Nawawi, Tahdhib , ed. W listen- 
feld, Gottingen, 1&4U-47, p. 376, line 4 from foot. 


came a proverb in literary circles : Saif al-IInjjr,} 
waqalam Ibn lluzm (‘Tho sword of 'l.lujjaj and 
tho pen of Ibn J^iaztn ’). Tho result was that he 
lost all favour with the theologians ; his books 
were banned, and left unstudied (cf. Subkl, Tala- 
qdt al-Shafi'iya, Cairo, A.H. 1324, iv. 78), and 
were seldom ouoted. This explains why most of 
his works are lost, and why some avo extant only in 
rare MSS. Under the ALbadid ruler nl-Mu'tnmid, 
indeed, his books were publicly burned in Seville — , 
a proceeding upon wilieli Ibn ljazm commented in 
an epigram charged with supreme disdain : 

4 Though you burn the paper, you cannot burn what the paper 
contains, for it is laid up in my breast ; 

It goes with me whithersoever uiy camel botakes himself ; it 
stops where I stop, and will be buried with mo in m> 
grave ; 

Let me alone with your burning of parchment and paper, and 
speak rather about science, so that the pcoplu may Irani 
which of us knows anything ; 

If not, go to school again, liow many secrets lias God be- 
yond the things you aspire to t * 

In hia increasing isolation he wo* shunned even by 
students. Of the few pupils who availed them- 
selves of his oral teaching tho best known is 
Muhammad b. Ain Nasr al-I,lumaidi (tA.H. 488 
[a.d. 1095]), who speaks in laudatory tonus of hia 
learning, and his moral and religious (diameter. 

Amongst his polemical works nitty also be in- 
cluded a still extant satirical poem of 187 couplets 
in which lie holds up Christianity and its institu- 
tions to derision by way of a rejoinder to a 
Byzantine writer who had assailed Islam and the 
lflialifate in verso. A complete text of this poem 
appears in Subki (op. fit. il. 184-189). Ibn yazm 
never speaks of Judaism or Christianity except in 
tierce and virulent language. 

Of his theological writings, besides tho polemical 
work abovo referred to, bis treatise on Abroga- 
tion in the Qur'an (Kitdb al-ndsikh wal-mmisitkh) 
has been published (Cairo, A.H. 1297, in con- 
nexion witn an edition of the Jahilain Com- 
mentary; also at the Khairiya lhess, A. if. 1308). 
An ethical work, Kitdb al-akhldq i rat sit/ar fi 
muduwdt ut-nnfiis (‘On the healing of souls’) — a 
series of maxims relating to morals and the 
conduct of life, arranged iu chapters-- has also 
appeared in print (ed. Mabmasunf, Cairo, 1905). 
This tractate, in which tho Imitatio M aha mined is 
is set forth as the ideal of the ethical life (cf. I. 
Goldzihor, Vorlesungcn iiber den Islam, Heidel- 
berg, 1910, p. 30), is of importance as affording a 
vivid impression of the author’s personal character, 
and reveals very candidly his qualities and de feels, 
lie refers in it to the arrogance which ruled him 
for a time, but from which he was delivered by 
self-discipline, llis intolerance, his propensity to 
bitter criticism of his fellow-men, and his ill- 
lmmour he ascribes to an enlargement of the 
spleen resulting from an illness (p. 77). This work 
is tho tranquil outcome of the mature experience 
to which he constantly appeals. Ho complains 
here of the inconstancy of friends ; after Jong 
years of intimacy his own best friend had deserted 
him (p. 40). But in spite of all ho is able to say : 

4 Everything has it* advantages : I myself have derived great 
benefit from the attacks of the ignorant. They have stirred up 
my spirit, quickened my feeling, stimulated my thought, and 
fostered my activity. They were the caime of rny composing 
large works which I should never have written unless they had 
disturbed my peace and fanned the spark hidden within ins' 
(p. 62). 

Of his sons, bcHuIos the Abu B.4fi' mentioned 
above, wo hear also of an Ahu Usama Ya'qub as 
the transmitter of one of his father’s works (Nttqni 
al-'arus; cf. Ibn al-'Ahbar, Mu' jam [lltbl. arab. 
hispana , iv.], p. 29, lino 2 from foot). 

Literatvrb.- S ources for the life of Ihnl.faxin: C. Brockei- 
mann, Geseh. der arab. Lilt. 1. (Weimar, I Mis) 400; R. P. A. 
Dozy, Uist. des Mvxnlmans d'Esjnvjne, Leyden, 18(5J, iii. K41 ff. 
[Geseh. der Slauren in Spanien, Leipzig, i»7J, ii. 21017.) ; the 
Arabic periodical al-Muqtabas, i. (a.h. 13-4) SUIT., il. (a.u. 1333) 
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813 II. For his work on the sects: I. Frlodlinder, in the 
HiUdekeFeaiachrifl, Giewen, 1006, py. 207-277 ; the same writer 
hM edited and translated the chapter on the Shi ite sects in 
JAOS xxvill.-xxix. (1908-09). On his critioism of Judaism and 
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ZDMG xxxli. [1878] 365; M. Schreiner, ib. xlii. [1888J 612, 
xlvlii. [IH04] 89 ; his polemic against the Talmud was published 
by Gold^iher, in Uobak, Zeitachr. / iir G reach. den J tide nt uma, 
vlli, [1872] 76-104 ; his dogmatic system with references to his 
works Is set forth in Goldziher, Dm gdhiriUn, ihr Lehrayatem 
und ihrt Geach., Leipzig, 1884, pp. 115-170. 

I. Goldziher. 

IBN TAIMIYA. — Ibn Taitniya (Taqi al-din 
Abu-1- Abbas Ahmad b. 'Abdalbalim), the moat 
eminent Mnslim theologian of the 1 3tli— 14tli cen- 
turies, was the scion of a Syrian family of scholars, 
and was born A.H. 661 (A.D. 1263) in IlariTin, near 
Damascus, a locality where a rigidly puritanical 
conception of religion bad prevailed Ironi early 
times (DhahabI, Tadhlcirat al-huffa?, IJaidariiMa, 
n.d., ii. 48, line 3 from foot), ar.d whore the Han- 
balite school was strongly represented. The family 
of Ibn Tiamlya belonged to that school. As a 
public exponent of its tenets in Damascus bo suc- 
ceeded his father in A.H. 681 (A.D. 1282), and in 
a short time his lectures and writings, in which he 
assumed a position of decided antagonism to the 
dominant tendencies of Muslim orthodoxy, made a 
great stir and aroused vehement opposition. He 
rcjecLed the unthinking and slavish adherence to 
a particular school of religious law ( tnqlid ), and in 
the discussion of that subject be called upon his 
fellow-Muslims to fall back upon the obt tradi- 
tional sources. It is true that lie went further 
than the Zfihirites (see art. DAwun u. 'Aid), with 
w hose principles ho closely agrees, in I he range 
which be assigned to arguments from analogy 
(qiyds). Alike in the sphere of theology and in 
that of religious usage, he relentlessly availed the 
innovations ( bidd ) which had found their way into 
the religious life, and, above all, he fought strenu- 
ously against the spiritualistic interpretation of 
the anthropomorphic passages in the Qur'ftn and 
the hadith , against the Ash’ ante method of dog- 
matics, and against the mysticism of the Sofis 
{q.v.). In the cultus, again, he declared war upon 
tlio worship of saints and tombs which had crept 
into Islam, and be even objected to the practices 
of invoking the Prophet and making pilgrimages 
to his tomb. He diliered from the acknowledged 
schools of jurisprudence with reference to the law 
of divorce. It is of special importance to note his 
opposition to the abuses which brought in their 
train the practice of tahlil , viz. that a man should 
not re marry & woman from whom he had been 
definitely divorced, unless she had meanwhile 
consummated a valid marriage with another and 
been divorced from him. In his writings ho is a 
zealous adversary of Greek philosophy, Judaism, 
and Christianity. By way of inciting the Muslima 
against them, he pointed to the Mongol inva- 
sion which had just swept over Syria, assorting 
that the visitation was in part due to the laxity of 
bis co-religionists. He issued a fatwd demanding 
that tlie Jewish synagogues in Cairo should be 
destroyed, and urging las people not to allow the 
chapels of other faiths to exist in thoir midst (ed. 
M. Schreiner, in IlEJ xxxi. [1895] 214 ff.). In his 
criticisms he did not spare the most widely accepted 
authorities of Islam, not even the first Khalifa. 
But the special object of his antagonism was al- 
Glmzali, whom he disliked botli as an Ash'arite 
and as a mystic, and whose knowledge of the 
sources of theological science he greatly dispar- 
aged. llis opposition to the Muslim consensus 
(ijmd ') — a theological growth of centuries— brought 
upon him a series of prosecutions, and from A.H. 705 
(a.d. 1305) till his death he was repeatedly im- 
prisoned both in Damascus and in Cairo. He died 


in prison on 22nd Dhulqa'da 728 (29th September 
1328). 

Though a stringent interdict wee laid upon the acceptance 
of his doctrines, he was not left without champions. Even after 
his death, pamphlets were written on the question whether he 
was to be regarded as a kAfir (‘ unbeliever ') or u i genuine 
representative of orthodoxy. The tradition of his teaching was 
continued by his faithful pupil Shamsaddin ihn Qayytm al- 
Jauzlya (t a.h. 761 [a.d. I860]) in numerous works. At a much 
later period his views enjoyed a furtive revival in smaller circles, 
and the most striking historical result of his teaching is the faot 
that in the 18th cent, the founder of the powerful Wahh&bi 
(o.«.) movement in central Arabia derived his initiative from 
the writings of Ibn Taimiya(cf. Goldziher, ZDMG lii. [1808] 166). 
His name Is the shibboleth of the Wahhabite theologians in their 
controversy with the orthodox, who In turn take ob their watch- 
word the name of Ghaz&ll. 

As regards ths influence of Ibn Taimiyaatthe present day, 
it should be noted that the party championed by Muhammad 
Rashid ltld* in his periodical nl-Mandr (now iu its 16lh year) — 
a party which rejects the taqlid of the four orthodox schools, 
appeals to the l}ad'Uh t and is opposed to the worship of saints 
and the superstitious practices associated therewith— draws its 
constant inspiration from the writings of Ibn Taimiya and Ihn 
Qayy im al- Jauzlya. 1 1 is perhaps due to this wide-spread accept- 
ance of Ibn Taimi vu's views that within little more than a decode 
so many of the hitherto much neglected works of the great 
Ifanballte theologian have been Issued in printed form in Cairo 
aud Haidarkbid. 

Ibn Taimiya displayed a vast literary fertility 
in books, tractates, epistles, and fatuns. The list 
of his works given in Brockelmann’s Gcsch. der 
arab. Lift. ii. 103-105 is by no means exhaustive, 
and, in particular, attention should be drawn to a 
series of treatises ( majmU'at al-ramil aUkubru ), 
published in 2 vols. at Cairo, A.H. 1322. 

LiTKRATms. — I. Goldziher, Die ZAhiritcn, ihr Lehrsystem 
und ihr a Geach., Iicip 2 ig, 1884, pp. 188-193, and in ZDMG lxil. 
[1908] 26 f. ; M. Schreiner, Beilrugt ziir Grach, der thcalog. 
liewcgutvjcn im Ialam, Leipzig, 1899 (~ ZDMG lii. [18981 640- 
663, liii. [1899] 61-61), with a bibliography of the controversial 
writings for and against Ibn Taitniya ; C. Brockeltuanu, Grach, 
der arab. Litt., U. (Berlin, 1902) 103. I. GOLDZllIKU. 

IBN TUFAIL.— Ibn Tufail (Aba Ilakr Muham- 
mad ibn* Abd-al-malik ibn Muhammad ibn Muham- 
mad ibn Tufail al-Quisi), referred to by the Chris- 
tian Scholastics as Aliubaeer, was born, probably 
at t he beginning of the 12th cent. A.D., in the little 
Andalusian town of Guadix (Wftdi Ash), and died 
in the royal city of Morocco in 1185. Besides the 
name Aba Bakr he also bore that of Abu Ja'far 
(as in the MS of the British Museum tr. by Pococke), 
from the name of another of his eons. Our in- 
formation regarding his life is but meagre, and 
what we are told is by no means always reliable. 
Tc is certain, however, that he was possessed of the 
learning and culture of his day, tlmt he composed 
verses, and that he was actively engaged in medicine 
and politics. Thuswe read that be was the physician 
and vizir of Klialif AbQ Ya'qflb Yasnf (1103-84), 
with whom he lived on terms of friendship. Ho 
performed a special service to Muhammadan philo- 
sophy by introducing Ibn Kushd (Avervoes) to that 
prince, and encouraging him to write a commen- 
tary on Aristotle. This event has been generally 
assigned to the year 1154, but L. Gauthier brings 
it down to 1169. 

We possess no scientific work from the band of 
Ibn Tufail. Hi* claim of being able to improve 
the Ptolemaic system is probably to be interpreted 
merely as expressing his conviction that he must 
adhere as closely as possible to ArUtotle rather 
than to Ptolemy. 

His only surviving work — a work that secures 
for its author a niche in the temple of universal 
literature— is a philosophical allegory entitled 
Jlayy ibn Yaqzun. In the introduction to that 
book lie indicates his position in Muslim philo- 
sophy. lit; professes to be an adherent of the 
philosophy of enlightenment {ishraq t ‘ illumina- 
tion ’). This is not the crude pantheism current 
in India and Persia, but a speculative mysticism 
of a Neo-Platonic type. Having laid the founda- 
tions in the observation of Nature and in rational 
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thought, ho aspires to ascend t-o the highest— i.e- 
to the state of ecstasy, in which tho soul experiences 
what the eye has never seen, the ear never heard, 
and the heart of man never imagined. J ust because 
such a spiritual process cannot be described easily, 
or even described at all, in words, it must be 
presented allegorical ly. The persons in his allegory, 
so far as their names are concerned, arc borrowed 
from the mystical treatises of lbn 8111 ft (Avicenna). 
But ‘Salftmftu’ and ‘Asfil’ are in all probability 
derived from the field of Hellenistic-.] e wish legend, 
while ‘ Ilayy’ recalls the first syllable of ‘GayOmart,’ 
a mythical king of Persia. Many features of lbn 
Tufaii’B work are of legendary origin, hut the 
arrangement is doubtless his own. The theme 
proposed was a practical question in Western 
Islam at the time, just as it had been in the East 
at an earlier day. The problem was, in fact, the 
relation of the individual to society, or, to state it 
more precisely, the relation between the philo- 
sophical reflexion and intuition of the individual 
and tho traditional beliof of tho multitude. 

The author seeks to portray as clearly as possible three 
distinct types : (1) the philosopher, who by natural endowment 
and his own reflexion and self-abnegation is fitted to receive 
enlightenment from above — one, that is to say, who rises step 
by stop to a mystic unity with higher spirits, and ultimately 
with tho Divine Being Himself ('Ilayy'); (2) tho man of 
traditional beliefs (' ttalfu 11 S .11 ’) ; and (3) the speculative thoo- 
logian, who interprets the liguratlve language of revelation, as 
given in the Qur’An, in a spiritual sense (‘A9&l’*lbn Sina’s 
‘Absul’). The last-mentioned, accordingly, stands for the 
allegorical method of interpreting the sacred writings— a legacy 
of Alexandrian thought— which had been far more widely 
assimilated In Islam than philosophy in the stricter sense as 
represented by Ilayy. 

The thread of the narrative Ifl as follows : Ilayy ibn Yaq?an 
('The Living, son of the Awake’) is, when a mere child, cast 
upon an uninhabited island below the equator— or, according 
to another legend, comes Into being there by spontaneous 
generation. He is suckled by a gazeJJe, and grows up among 
animals, the language of which he learns, and from which, after 
try mg the leaves of trees, he obtains his first primitive clothing. 
This is the starting-point of Ills development, which completes 
itself in 7x7 years. Ho has an intense desire to learn. The 
gazelle that suckled him dies, and shortly afterwards he begins 
to dismember it, continuing till he comes to the conclusion that 
the heart is the central bodily organ, the seat of the principle 
of life. Having discovered how to produce fire, ana having 
found a relish in roasted flesh, he proceeds to dissect various 
other animals, either dead or alive. Then, just as he Btudied 
the animals of hiH island, even taming a number of them, so he 
investigates its plants and minerals, its atmospheric phenomena, 
and, In u word, the whole philosophy of Nature. lie is struck 
by the multiplicity of phenomena, and he endeavours to find 
unity in all— the unity of the organism, that of the species and 
the genus, and at length the all-pervading unity of the world. 
From his study of physical Nature, in every part of which he 
traces the distinction between matter and psychical or spiritual 
form, and, accordingly, an ever-recurring birth and decay, he 
infers the existence of a pure and invariable Form as Hie cause 
of all that is, and In this way ho comes to know the Deity from 
His works. The existence of the Divine Spirit ho infers also 
from the fact that space must necessarily be conceived as finite. 

Thus far he has recognized the Creator of the world only as 
the most perfect spiritual being, lie now proceods to study 
ills own spirit as the medium through which he lias obtained 
that knowledge. lie perceives that he belongs to a realm above 
the animal kingdom, and that, he is akin to the spirits who 
control the celestial spheres. It Is only ns regards his body that 
he is of the earth ; ms soul or spirit ( rah ) is indubitably of a 
celestial nature, and the highest that is in him— thf*.t by which 
he has come to recognize the Supreme Being— must surely be 
akin to that Being. These reflexions furnish him with the law 
for his future conduct (of. the exercises of Buddhist monks and 
of whirling dervishes). He restricts his physical wants to what 
is absolutely necessary. By preference he eats ripe fruits and 
vegetables, and only In case of necessity resorts to animal food, 
while he fasts as often and as long as possible, lie resolves 
that no species of animate beings shall become extinct on his 
account. He aims at scrupulous cleanliness, and in his move- 
ments, as, e.g., Ids walks around tho beach of his island, copies 
those of the heavenly bodies. By those means he Is gradually 
enabled to raise his true Self above the heavens and the earth, 
and so to reach the Divine Spirit ; and at this stage, in place of 
Ids earlier logical proofs of Hod's existence, he enjoys the visio 
heatifiea and the unio tnj/Hiea. lie bos now transcended the 
mathomatico-logleal categories of unity, plurality, etc. tto far 
os the world still exists for him, he regards it only as a reflexion 
of the Divine light. 

.Ha yy has often enjoyed the raptures of ecstasy, when atlength 
his solitude Is interrupted. Upon a neighbouring island live a 
people who, though adherents of the Muslim faith, are given to 
sensuous pleasures. A friend of SalUm&n, the ruler of this 


island— an individual named AsM— desiring to devote himself 
to study and self-denial, sets out for llayv’s island, which he 
supposes to l>e uninhabited. Here, then, he meets with Ilayy, 
and, when the latter has at length acquired human language', 
the two become convinced that the religion of the one, in its 
rational interpretation, and the philosophy of the ollu r are 
essentially the same. With a view to proclaiming tins puro 
version of tho truth to the credulous multitude, lfayy proceeds 
to the adjacent island, accompanied by Anal. But their design 
miscarries; and the. two friends have ultimately to admit that 
Muhammad hud acted wisely in giving the truth to the people 
under a veil of symbolical language. They, therefore, go hack 
to the uninhabited island, in order that they may further gi\o, 
themselves to a life consecrated to God. 

The great er portion of Ilm Tiifail’s book is devoted 
to the course of Hayy’e education, and it i» not to 
be wondered at that those who first translated the 
work, and gave an account of the author’s philo- 
sophy, were mainly concerned with tho person of 
" tyy. But the central theme of tho allegory, as 
has been indicated, is the relation between religion 
and philosophy, and the principle that philosophy 
ia one with religion properly understood. This 
has been specially ompnosized* by Gauthier, though 
perhaps somewhat one-sidedly. It is certainly quite 
obvious that in several passages Ibn To fail is on 
Ilayy’s side ; the eyes of Asiil are opened to tho 
profoundest, mysteries of the Spirit, not by the 
direct revelation of tho Qur’fiu, but by Il'ayy’s 
philosophy of enlightenment; and at all events 
the work permits the inference that man may 
attain to supreme salvation by the inner light 
alone, and w ithout the aid of prophetic revelation. 
This point of view' was enough of itself to render 
the book objectionable to the Christian theologians 
of tho Middle Ages, while, in particular, the 
monopsychitism of its author was stigmatized by 
Alhertus Magnus as ‘error omnino ahsurdus et 
pessimus ’ (de Nat. ct Orig. An. ii. 4), and as a tiling 
* omnino deliraineuto simile’ ( de An. 111 . i. 7). 

The Ihtyu ibn Yaqzdn had at first but few readers. 
Tho Neo-Matoniiitaof the .Renaissance seem not to 
have known it, else they would have found it 
acceptable, inasmuch as they taught that there 
wore rays of the one Divine truth in all religions 
and philosophies. Certain points of connexion 
between Ilayy and El Criticon, a work by the 
Spanish autlior Baltasar Grachia published in 
1050-53— links recently pointed out by Menendez y 
l’clayo — have not yet been satisfactorily explained. 

L1TKR.AT11UK. — i. Translations of U ayy iiin Fjcz-Lv .— 1 Tim 
Arabic text with a Lat. tr. by E. Pooooke, Jr., ami an in- 
troduction by hi# father, was published at Oxford in 1071, uml 
reprinted in 1700. The first Eng. tr. (1074 ; from the Lat.) win 
the work of George Keith, who, as a Quaker, probably set n 
higher value upon the ‘inner light’ than upon Mm letter of n 
revelation. A s* ooud Eng. tr. (also from the Ixit.), by George 
Ashwell, appeared in 1686. In 1703, Million Ockley, the orientalist, 
published a new English version from the original, and this wan 
recently re-issued with few alterations by E. A. van Dyck, 'for 
the use of ills pupils’ (Cairo, ltmfO. Of Dutch translators 
probably the first was J. Houw mrester, a friend of Spino/.;i t 
whose rendering (Amsterdam, 1672) wuu executed from t.lic- Lat. 
of Ponocke, and this work was re-published at Amsterdam in 
1701, while in the same year another issue, collated with Hie 
original Arabic and furnished with notes by the oriental scholar 
H. Keland, a professor in Utrecht, was published at Kotlenlam. 
The earliest Germ, tr., by J. O. 1'riliup (Frankfort, 1726), was 
hosed upon tho English of Ockley ; that of J. Cl. Eh lihorn 
(Berlin, 1783) is more Independent. French and Spanish trr. 
have appeared only in recent Limes (m*p below ). 

Fococke’s designation of the work, ‘ Philosoplius Autodiilaotus,’ 
appears on tbs title-page of most of the trr., even the Spanish 
of 1900. Reland (1701) has ‘Do natuurlijke Wijwgeer* (‘The 
Natural Philosopher'), ami Eichliorn, ' Der Natunuensch ' (‘ The 
Natural Man*). In the lfitli cent. Ilayy was often com paied 
with Defoe’s Robinson Crusoe, but to in it is surely rattier the 
contrast than the resemblance that, suggests itself : Crusoe is 
the pattern of the practical man, while Ilayy is the ide«il of the 
reflective and mystical mode of life. Sim p IS32 the original 
has been frequently issued in the Kastr m <Vuo and Con- 
stantinople -ami has thus been brought within the range of 
active European stud v. 

ii. Discussions, etc.— A. Merx, ' Kmc mittelalterlichc Krillk 
der Offenbarung,’ in DU prut**tanl indie Kirrhrnzrituvy fur d. 
evang. Deutbcfuand, 22nd July-Bit h August 18W; T. J. de 
Boer, The History of Fkilm/phy in Islam, London, 1903, pp. 
181-187; El Fildso/o autudidaeto de Abrnto/ail: Novela pnon- 
Idgica tradveida . . . del arabe par D. Francisco Font iimgvm, 
con un prdlogo dc Men&ndez y I'cluyo ( *= Colcccidn de Estudioe 
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Arabes. v.), Saragossa, 1900; LAon Gauthier, Uayy Ben 
Yaqdhdn : Homan vhilosophiauc d’/bn ThnfaU, texts ara.be 
... cl traduction franc., Algiers, 1900, and Ibn ThofaU; sa 
vie , tee cenvree (-Bubl. de P Scale dee fjtttres d’A l<jer, Bulletin 
dc Corrcsp. Afric. xlii.), Faria, 1909 (with bibliography). 

T. J. de Boer. 

IBN TOMART.— Ibn Tumart was a famous 
Muslim reformer of Morocco, sumamed * tho 
Mahdi of tho Aliuolmds.’ According to Ihn 
Khaldun, his name was Amghar , Berber for ‘the 
chief.’ The names of his ancestors were also 
Berber. The date of his birth is unknown ; but it 
must have taken place between A.1I. 470 and 480. 
Ho was horn in a village of Sus called Ijli en 
Warghiln. II is family were Iscrghins, a section 
of the Ilintata, ono of the chief tribes of the Atlas. 
Ibn Khaldun says that they were celebrated for 
their piety, and that Ibn Tumart Heemud eager to 
learn, and frequented the mosques, where he 
burned ho many candles that he received tho sur- 
name Asttfn (Berber), ‘the lire- brand.’ It was 
probably the thirst for knowledge that drove him 
to tho East. 

At this time the Aimoravid dynasty, which 
ruled in the Maghrib and a part of Spain, was 
declining, and corruption of morals hail followed 
close on coneuest. One of the strictest Muslim 
sects, that of Millik ihn Anas, was in power ; it con- 
fined its attention to tho study of furn\ manuals 
which had usurped the place of the Qur’iin and the 
hndiths. Glmzali had strongly opposed its doc- 
trines in the East in a chapter of his Ihyd'uliint 
al-din — the Kitdb al 'Ihn, which called forth the 
hatred of the lawyers ( faqih ), such as the qddi 
Tyiid, and even Ash'arites like al-'furtftshi, who 
did not admit independent minds into their sects. 
If is works were burned by order of the Aimoravid 
amirs. Further, the grossest anthropomorphism 
(i Utjsim ) was prevalent ; the allegorical expressions 
of the Qur’an were taken literally ; and God was 
given a corporeal form. 

Ibn Tumart started his travels in Spain, and it 
was undoubtedly there that ho began to modify 
his ideas under the inilucnec of the writings of Ibn 
l.Iazni (q.v.). He then went to the East, but the 
chronology of his (ravels is not certain. If, con- 
trary to the opinion of nl-Mariakushl, it was 
during his first stay in Alexandria that he imbibed 
the doctrines of Abu Bakr and I’ur^ushl, the latter 
— a believer in tho Ash'arite teaching, although 
opposed to Ghaz&li— must have imparted it to his 
pupil. He afterwards made the pilgrimage to 
Mecca, and studied at Baghdad and perhaps at 
Damascus. There ho became imbued with the 
ideas of Glmzali. Eater writers say that it was 
under Ghazali’s inlluenco that Ibn Tumart decided 
to reform the beliefs of his country ; but tho two 
men never met. 

These years of travel and study had transformed 
the Magnnbine (dlih. If his plan was not yet 
fixed in all its details, he had at least thought of 
it. On tho vessel in which he sailed he preached 
to tho crow and tho passengers, who, in obedience 
to his words, set themselves to read tho Qur’an 
and to pray. Thoroughly inspired with Ash’arito 
doctrines, he continued his preaching in Tripoli, in 
Mahadia, where the ruling sultan, Yafiya ibn 
Tamini, showed him great regard after hearing 
him state his case, at Monastir and at Bougie. 
There he played the part of moral reformer without 
restraint, making liberal application of an early 
maxim : 

‘ Whoever among you aces anything reprehensible must 
change it with his hand ; it ho cannot, he must do it with his 
tongue ; it that is impossible, he must do it with his heart. This 
is tho minimum of religion.' 

Tho llammadite sovereign was annoyed at this 
impeachment of his authority ; the people them- 
selves rose up, and Ibn Tfimart (led to the Beni 


Uriagol, a neighbouring Berber tribe, who took 
him under their protection. There ho met 1 the 
man who was to continue his work, 'Abd al- 
Mu’min, a poor (alib of Tajira, to the north of 
Nedroma, who, like himself, went to the East to 
study. Legend, which ascribes to Ibn Tfimart a 
knowledge of the qabbalft, which he learned in the 
East, claims that he recognized, from certain signs 
in this young man, the person for whom he was 
looking, just as Glmzali had recognized the future 
reformer in him. All that we know is that he had 
an interview with 'AM al-Mu’inin, that he oues- 
tioned him minutely, and that he ended by making 
him decide to give up Mb travels in tho East in 
order to follow him. He then returned to the 
Maghrib by way of Warsenis and Tlemsen, out of 
which he was driven by the governor; and then 
ho passed through Fez and Miknftsa, where the 
people received his remonstrances with blows. At 
last he arrived at Morocco, where ho ossertod more 
than ever his rfile of uncompromising reformer of 
morals and doctrines. The Lemtuna women, like 
tho Tuaregs and Kabyle of the present day, did 
not veil their faces. On this account Ibn Tthnart 
insulted them, and even assaulted Sura, the sister of 
the Aimoravid amir 'All. 'All himself was not 
free from his insults. Ho rebuked him even in tho 
mosque. 'All, who was more patient and tolerant 
than tho reformer, did not punish him as he 
deserved; he merely summoned a conference at 
which Ibn Tumart had to argue with Aimoravid 
lawyers. They discussed such points as : Are the 
ways of knowledge limited or not ? The principles 
of the true and the false are four in number: 
knowledge, ignorance, doubt, and supposition. 
He had no difficulty in defeating them, although 
among them thore was a Spaniard as intellectual 
and as intolerant as himself— Malik ibn Wuhaib, 
who advised' All to put him to death, but in vain. 
Tho amir spared him, and Ihn Tanmrt lied to 
Aghmat, where ho took part in further discussions, 
and thence to Agnilin, where, he inauguraled his 
apostleship in a methodical way. At first he 
posed simply as the reformer of morals in so far as 
they were contrary to the Qur’an and tradition ; 
then, when ho hau obtained a certain influence 
over his followers, he went on to preach his own 
doctrines, inveighing violently against the dynasty 
‘ that followed false doctrines,’ and pronounced as 
‘infidel* any who transgressed his teaching: it 
was a preaching of holy war, not only with pagans 
and polytheists, but also with other Muslims. 11(3 
chose ten companions, 'Abd al-Mu’min among 
them, and, after preparing their minds hv a de- 
scription of tho characteristics of the Mahdi, lie 
nmuo them recognize him as such, and composed a 
genealogy for himself which made him a descendant 
of 'All inn Abu Talib. His doctrine was not pure 
Ash'arism ; it was mixed with Shi’ism. Tho 
historians mention tricks of jugglery and perfidy 
to which he resorted in order to justify his claims, 
lie rallied round him all the Hergha and a largo 
section of the Ma^mdda, who had always beeu 
hostile to the Loin tuna (Almoravids), so much so 
that Ytlsuf (ibn Tashfin) had founded Marrakesh 
in order to keep them at a safo distance. He had 
written various treatises for them in Berber— a 
language which he spoke very well. 5 * One of them, 
the Tauhtd, is preserved in an Arabic version, 
published at Algiers in 1903. He completed the 
organization of his followers, whom he divided 

1 According to the Rau4 al-QirtCis, thin meeting took place at 
Tajira, the birthplace of ‘Abd al-Mu’min. 

2 The Berbers knew so little Arabic that, In order to teach the 
uneducated Masmuda the Fdlibn (first sura of the Qur'an), he 
named each of them by a word of this sura : the first woe called 
al-Iiamdu IClldh (‘ praise to God ’) ; the second, Rabbi (‘ lord ') ; 
the third, aR'Al&min ('of the worlds'). By asking them to 
repeat their names in order, he succeeded in teaching them to 
recite the sura. 
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into categories : the first was composed of tho ten 
who had been the first to rocognizo him ; they 
were called the juma'a ('community ’). The 
second was made up of fifty faithful ones j these 
he sometimes called ‘ believers ' (mu’minun) and 
sometimes * Unitarians ' ( mu'ahhiaiin , from which 
comes the name * Almohods’j. His authority, 
however, was not recognized all over, os was 
shown particularly by tho inhabitants of Tinmal 
(or Tinmelel). lie entered this town by strategy, 
massacred 15,000 men, took the women as slaves, 
divided the land and houses among his followers, 
and built a fortress. He converted the neighbour- 
ing tribes with their consent or by force, and in 
A.H. 517 he sent an army against the Almoravids 
under the leadership of 'Abd al-Mu’min. It sus- 
tained a terrible defeat, and the Mahdi found him- 
self blockaded in Tinmal. Some of his followers 
suggested surrender. Tbn Tflmart had recourse to 
charlatanry with the complicity of Abtl ‘Abd Allah 
al-Wansharisi, whom ho had brought from War- 
senis; and, having regained his prestige, ho mas- 
sacred those of whom he was not sure. Ibn al- Athir 
gives the evidently exaggerated number of 70,000 
men as that of those thus slain. The cause of the 
Almohads revived as the power of the Almoravids 
weakened in Spain and Africa, and, when the 
Mahdi died in 524 (522 according to others), 'Abd 
al-Mu’min, whom he had chosen as his successor, 
was ready to re-commence the struggle. His tomb is 
in Tinmal, but his name and his history are com- 
pletely forgotten. 

LrriCRATURK. — Arabic au thorn : Ibn al- Athir, Al-Kdmil f Vi- 
ta' rikh, ©d. O. J. Tornberg, vol. x., Leyden, 1804. no. H, up. 
400-407 ; *Abd al- Wahid al-Marrakushl, Kitdb al-Mu'jib, ed. 
It. P. A. Dozy, do. 1847, pp. 128-139 ; Ibn Khallik&n, W a/ay at 
al-A'ydn , 2 vols., Buloq, 1299 a.h., ii. 48-63 ; ll»lal al-Mauahya 
(anon.), Tunis, 1329 a.h., pp. 78-88; Ibn KhaldQn, Kitdb at- 
* Jbar , 7 volfl., Bulaq, 1284 a.ii., vi. 225 229 ; Ibn Abl Zar‘, RautJ. 
al-Qirtd *, ed. Tornberg, 2 vote., Upsala, 1843-40, i. 110-119 ; Ibn 
al-Khatib, Raam al-Jiolal, Tuiiiu, 1316 A.U., pp. 68-68; Al- 
Zarkashi, Ta'nkh al-daulatain, do. 1289 a.ii., pp. 1-5; Ibn 
AM Dinar, A l- Munis ft akhbdr f/riyyah , do. 1289, pp. 107-100 ; 
As-Sal&wl, Kitdb al-lstiofa.4 void., Cairo, J 312 a.h., i. 130-139 ; 
Le JAvre de Mofyammed ion Toumert, ed. J. D. Luciani, Algiers, 
1908. 

Western authors : I. Goldzllier, * Mnterialien rur EenntniBs 
der Alnioha(h‘n1>ewe£untf t ' ZDMG xli. [1887] 30-140 ; the Introd. 
t oLivreda Mohammed ibn Toumert, pp. 1-102 ; of. also R. R A. 
Doxy, Eaaai rur l’ hi at. de Vislamisme, Leyden, 1879, pp. 388-377 ; 
A. M tiller, Der Islam, 2 vols., Berlin, 1885-87, ii. 640-644 ; C. 
Brockelmann, Gesch. der arab. JAtt ., 2 vols., Weimar and 
Berlin, 1898-1902, i. 400-402; A. Bel, Lea Almoravides et let 
Almohadet, Oran, 1910, pp. 9-16. KENK BASSET. 

IBSEN. — Henrik Ibsen (dramatist and poet) 
was born at Skien, in southern Norway, on 20tli 
March 1828, the eldest son of Knud Ibsen, a sub- 
stantial merchant. Scottish, German, and Danish 
strains preponderated over Norwegian in his 
ancestry. While Honrik was still a child, liis 
father failed in business, and the family removed 
from his first home, a stately house in tho market- 
place, to a humble suburban dwelling. His school- 
ing was brief, and distinguished chiefly by a bent 
for art. This could not oe indulged, and he was 
apprenticed at fifteen to an apothecary at Grimstad, 
a place still smaller and more remote. Here he 
spent seven years (1843-50), his time of storm and 
stress. The revolution of 1848-49 quickened his 
instinct of revolt and wakened his lyric power. 
He wrote fiery appeals on behalf of struggling 
Hungary and Denmark. He choso a Homan 
revolutionary for tho hero of his first drama. 
Catiline (1850) excited no attention whatever ; hut 
its importance is great. Ibsen re- published it. in 
1875, with a preface in which he points out that it 
foreshadows the standing theme of his later drama 
— ‘the conflict of will and power.’ And lie is 
already u, dramatist; in spite of his revolutionary 
sympathies, he has not idealized His hero ; lus 
Catiline is a tragically mixed character, who owes 


his ruin more to his own inner corruption than to 
the power of his foes. 

A few months before its publication, Ibsen, 
having completed his apprenticeship, had coine to 
Christiania. Hero a second piece, A Viking's 
Barrow ( Kjccmjpchojc.n ), was acted with some 
success. He lived precariously by journalism, 
editing, with two friends, a short-lived periodical. 
In Nov. 1851 an apfiointment as stage-poet of tho 
theatre at Bergen cut short these desultory 
activities, and decided his career. In accordance 
with the terms of his contract, he spent some 
mouths of 1852 in the study of stage arrangements 
at Copenhagen and Dresden. The live following 
years at Bergen brought him a practical truining 
in stage technique of the utmost value to him. 
Besides staging numerous plays by other men, lie 
produced four new pieces of his own — in particular 
Dame Inger at Ostraat and The Feast at Solhaug. 
Enthusiasm for the national past was in the air at 
Bergen, and Ibsen did not escapo it. But his 
mind was utterly unliistorical ; history, even the 
national history, attracted him only as a source 
of dramatic or psychological problems, and theso 
he was soon to find were furnished in greater 
abundance by contemporary society. Even when 
ho drew upon history he re-shaped it freely to his 
needs. Tlie historical Dame Ingor was a spirited 
and high-handed, but not a tragic, figure ; Ibsen 
involves her in a liarrowing conflict between 
ambition and motherly love, which ends in her 
involuntary murder of tho son for whom she has 
dared anil endured. The Feast at Solhaug (1855) 
was tho first result of his study of the sagas of 
Iceland. Something of their tragic grandeur is 
already reflected in the heroine Margit. But the 
lyrical form of the dialogue echoes tho Norwegian 
ImlladH, and the temper of the play has a romantic 
buoyancy which 1 bsen never again recovered. T wo 
other new pieces were written and performed at 
Bergen — St. John's Night and Olaf Liljekrans, 
both based upon Norwegian legend. Both remainod 
till recently imprinted. 

In tho summer of 1857, his contract at Bergen 
having terminated, Ibsen accepted a similar post 
at tho Norwegian theatre in Christiania. A few 
months later be brought a wife to his new home, 
Susannah Daao Thomsen of Bergen. 

The theatre had boen recently established ex- 
pressly to combat the dominant Danish taste by 
promoting a national Norwegian drama. With 
The Vikings at Helgoland (1857), Norway definitely 
acquired an original and very noble drama of her 
own. But the resources of the Norwegian theatro 
were unequal to staging it, and tho older theatres 
both at Christiania and at Copenhagen rejected it 
with scorn. Danish poets like Oohloiischlager luul 
dramatized the heroic saga in elegant iambics, and 
with a persistent effort to assuage and refine. 
Ibsen kept tho rude strength of persons and 
situations, and the sinewy unadorned prose of 
their speech. Ifjttrdis, the passionate wronged 
woman, who slays in deliberate vengeance the man 
she loves, is a tragic creation worthy of her proto- 
types in myth and saga, Brynhild and Cudrun. 

The rejection of The Vikings , which was not 
played anywhere before 1861, increased Ibsen’s 
estrangement from Christiania society. Conserva- 
tive in politics, orthodox in religion, and devoted 
to Danish ideals of culture, the official and mer- 
cantile circles of the capital offered a stolid resist- 
ance to the young and needy idealists of the 
Nationalist cause. Bjorn son, ‘four years I bsen ’h 
junior, a born orator, and already the author of 
Synnove Solbakken (1857), stood above the taciturn 
Ibsen both in persuasive potency and in popular 
repute. And Ibsen’s next drama was a satiric 
comedy which ridiculed well-to-do society at its 
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most sensitive point, and turned its apathy into 
furious indignation. Love's Comedy (1862) is, on 
the surface, an uniusing exposure of the foibles 
incident to conventional courtship and marriage ; 
a plea for the subjection of these relations to calm 
good sense, undistracted by sentiment and romance. 
But this attack upon 4 romance ’ was inspired by a 
conception of love romantic in the extreme. Love’s 
4 comedy ’ concerned only the shallow sentiment 
which society called by that name. The plight of 
genuine love in marriage could only, in Ibsen’s 
eyes, bo tragic : the routine of married life, the 
cares of household and children, vulgarized, ho 
thought, the passion of souls. Falk, the young 
poot who preaches this doctrine, is at once ardent 
and shallow enough to make it, in his own case, 
plausible. The heroine, Svanliild, one of Ibsen’s 
loveliest and most pathetic creations, givoH him 
her heart, and they arc on the point of adopting 
the conventional solution when the representative 
of calm good sense, an elderly merchant, inter- 
venes, poses the young lovers with their own 
forgotten principles, ana otters his own hand to 
Svanliild, who sadly accepts it. The play is 
written with abounding wit in ringing rhymes, 
and is now popular on all Scandinavian stages ; 
but its imperfect technique and impossible ethics 
have hindered its vogue elsewhere. Love's Comedy 
is, however, important as Ibsen’s iirst essay iu the 
modern 4 social ’ drama. A second saga-drama 
followed. The Pretenders to the Crown was 
written in a few weeks of the summer of 1863. 
Like Dame Inger , it is built upon Norwegian 
history, but is at once less unhistorical and more 
Ibseman. The two figures, whoso prolonged duel 
for the throne of Norway wo watch, are admirably 
imagined and drawn : Halcon, the born ruler, 
clear-sighted and strong-willed; Rkule, paralyzed 
by his own doubts. In Rkule, Ibsen’s own atill 
hesitant faith in his powers may ho retteeted ; but it 
is llakon, not Skule, who is suggested hv the clear 
structure and powerful build of this striking play. 

Early in 1861 Ibsen’s attairs reached a crisis. 
His outward circumstances, always precarious, hail 
been seriously embarrassed by the failure, in 1862, 
of the Norwegian theatre. A small appointment 
as Aesthetic advisor’ at the Christiania theatre 
barely allbrded a livelihood, llis inner estrange- 
ment from society jjrcw more bitter and intense. 
Some measure of it is given by the terrible stanzas 
of On the Fells an autobiographic confession 

shot through with the passion of Faust and the 
cynicism of Mephistopheles. The outbreak of the 
Dauo- Prussian war in tho spring of 1864 added a 
new and more detinito provocation. Norway and 
Sweden declined, as in 1849, to support their 
Danish brothers ; and the poet, who as a young 
man had then striven vainly to rouse them, felt 
thoir abstention yet more Ditterly now. Some 
enthusiastic students went to the front as volun- 
teers, but the government remained neutral j and 
service in tho Norwegian army remained, as Ibsen 
intimated in his mocking verses, The Ground of 
Faith , ono of the safest of callings, llo sought to 
leave the country, and applied for a travelling 
tension, such as had recently been granted to 
Ijdrnson. But Love's Comedy was too recent, and 
tho favour was refused. In April 1804, Ibsen left 
Christiania for the south. OH’ IVuppel he heard 
the Prussian guns; at Berlin ho saw the Danish 
trophies, and the iirst idea of a great retributive 
poem upon his unfaithful fellow-countrymen flashed 
into his mind. It was the germ of Brand. In May 
ho settled in Rome. Tho project at first made 
little progross. Brand was originally planned as 
a narrative poem, but the few cantos executod are 
laboured, and they were finally thrown aside and 
lost sight of. Thirty years later the Danish col- 


lector Pontoppidan discovered the MS in an 
antiquarian shop at Rome ; it was published at 
Copenhagen in 1907. Meanwhile Iosen, better 
inspired, had reverted to the dramatic form in 
which he was a master, and to a swift, flexible, 
ringing verse; lie now wrote with fire, and in 
three months of the summer of 1865 completed the 
colossal poem. Brand, the prophet of 4 All or 
Nothing/ hero and fanatic, is a great tragic figure, 
sublimely, but not quite consistently, conceived ; 
and the drama itself is something less and some- 
thing more, and greater, than the invective against 
Norway which it set out to be. Types of hei 
prevailing weaknesses— of compromise, sentimen- 
tality, faintheartedness — are drawn with brilliant 
and incisive touch ; peasants and artists, oflicials 
and clergy, come under the satirist’s stroke ; but 
the final upshot is in the Bpirit of Agnes tho 
devoted wife rather than of Brand, of love rather 
than uncompromising will. Brand has longueurs , 
but in its greatest moments, such as the close of 
the fourth act, it reaches a tragic intensity unsur- 
passed in the literature of tho century. Contrary 
to the expectation of both author and publisher, it 
was received throughout the Scandinavian world 
with rapturous applause; its tierce invectives 
counted for nothing with readers who recognized 
that the poet who lashed his country passionately 
loved it, or who saw in it, above all, a thrilling 
religious romance. With Brand , Ibsen’s Scandi- 
navian fame begins. 

A yet greater woik was immediately to follow. 
In Peer Gynt (1866), Ibsen found a totally new way 
of saying essentially the same things. Tho hero, 
instead of being the prophetic assailant of Nor- 
wegian failings, is their embodiment. The sombre 
tone and Hebraic intensity of Brand are replaced 
by an action of immense scope and many-coloured 
diversity. Peer, a romantic egoist, living only to 
‘ fulfil himself,’ finds at the close of a career of 
self-indulgence that he has no self to fulfil. From 
tho Nemesis pronounced by Ibsen upon fragmen- 
tary and purposeless lives lie is saved, apparently, 
by the devotion of Solvcig, in whose faith and love 
his 4 self ’ has lived — a beautiful incoherence which 
betrays the persistence of tho romantic heart in 
Ibsen himself. In wealth of poetry, sometimes, as 
in Ase’s deatli-sccne, of the most daring originality, 
Peer Gynt marks the highest reach of modern 
Scandinavian literature. Even more than in Brand 
tho poetry overshadowed tho polemical animus 
which hau inspired its inception. 

But in Ibsen himself the polemical animus was 
still vigorous. Tho desire to give it more direct 
and searching expression contributed to shape The 
League of Youth (1869), tho first of the prose comedies 
of modern society. It was written at Dresden, 
whither he had moved from Rome in the previous 
year. Tho Liberal party, which was the main 
support of Norwegian separatism, is hero brought 
with scathing realism upon the stage. The temper 
of the piece is as far removed from poetry as the 
form. Ibsen compared it to the Dresden 4 beer 
and sausages,' after the Roman ‘wine’ of Peer 
Gynt. The play provoked a storm of obloquy, to 
which Ibsen retorted in the verses At Port Said . 
A vaster work, meantime, was approaching com- 
pletion. Ctesar and Galilean , published in 1873, 
had been planned in 1864, and occnpied much of 
the intervening years. Tho spell of classical 
antiquity, which inspired Julian’s overthrow of 
Christianity, Ibsen himself, living at Rome, did 
not escape, and Julian is drawn with unmistakable 
sympathy. But Ibsen profoundly understood the 
futility of his enterprise, and portrayed his failure 
with au emphasis which procured for' the drama the 
plaudits of the orthodox. Julian’s character, how- 
ever, is not perfectly maintained ; in the Second 
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Part he is too far degraded to rouse genuine tragio 
pity. Ibsen, for the first and last time, appears 
not completely master of his material. In both the 
contending forces, Hellenism and Christianity, he 
saw the seed of failure, and looked forward, like 
Heine, to the coming of a 4 Third Kingdom,* super- 
seding and surpassing both. 

The passage containing this prophecy is deeply 
interesting ; but Ibsen never reverted to it. It 
suggests a belief in the permanence of some form 
of political or religious community, which events 
were rapidly sapping in his mind. His fervid 
championship of Scandinavian brotherhood, of a 
union of the Northern States, had for years held in 
check his native individualism. Ho had allied 
himself with the Norwegian conservatives, and, 
not without astute arrangement on their part, had 
received flattering attentions and distinctions from 
the Swedish king, a9 an illustrious pillar of the 
Union. He was thus drawn into a false position. 
To political and ecclesiastical institutions as such 
ho had at no time attached value. He had derided 
them in the persons of the Mayor and the Dean in 
Brand. His letters of the early seventies express 
a yet more radical antagonism. * The State must 
go ! * he wrote to Jimmies in the crisis of the fate 
of France, 1871; 4 all religion will fall 1 ’ The 
pillars of society, ho was convinced, were rotten ; 
and the hope of humanity lay in a revolution 
which would alone mako possible the free develop- 
ment of the individual. That such a revolution 
was imminent in Europe Ibsen for at least twenty 
years ( 1 864—84) believed. One who thought thus 
could not long remain in alliance with the con- 
servatives; in 1877, Ibsen cut himself loose with 
the drama significantly called The Pillars of Society. 
4 It may pass in some sort as an antithesis to The 
Lcctrjuc of Youth * he wrote to his publisher shortly 
before its appearance. The satiro is now aimed, 
not at tho democratic agitators, but at the men 
of social standing and prestige, the magnates of 
finance and business ; and it is aimed with more 
conviction and more passion. In technical mastery 
ami psychological force the Pillars falls short of 
Ibsen’s finest work ; but the impact of tho sharp 
tonic of truth, in the person of Eona Hessel, upon 
tho fabric of an imposing but hollow respectability 
is represented with extraordinary verve. Tho 
conservatives deeply resented this unexpected 
blow. One yet more searching followed. A 
Doll's House (1879) probed the roots not merely of 
social status, but of the family itself. That women 
were to count with men as individuals, and to 
share men’s claim to self-development, was now 
first nn.de clear. In marriage this claim seemed 
to be all but universally ignored. Ibsen’s ideal 
for women had hitherto been the selfless devotion 
of an Agnes or a Solveig to husband or lover. 
Even the emancipated Lona shatters the 4 Pillars ’ 
only that she may vindicate her brother. Nora is 
the first to discover that she herself lias a person- 
ality, and a duty towards it, which as tho wife of 
Ilelmer she cannot fulfil. The play, a capital 
stage piece, called forth a storm of protest, which 
made its anthor’s nnme for the first time widely 
known in Europe. The weightiest criticism took 
the form of the inquiry: ‘What then of the 
children?’ Ibsen replied in the terrible drama 
Ghosts (1881), a work far greater in technical 
mastery, as well as in intellectual reach, than any 
of its predecessors. In laying bare the horrible 
possibilities of inheritance, Ibsen discovered a new 
source of tragic terror and pity, analogous to the 
antique destiny, but indefensibly real ; he also 
struck a courageous blow for the cause of woman- 
hood. But Ghosts only redoubled the scandal of A 
Doll's House. Ibsen, provoked by what ho took to 
be a general conspiracy to ignore ugly facts, re- 


torted the next year with An Enemy qf the People 
(1882), an incisive and brilliant satire, in which 
patricians and democrats fare equally ill, and 
Ibsen’s individualism culminates in the ringing 
declaration that ‘the strongest man is ho who 
stands alone.’ 

With this challenging cry, however, the pol- 
emical phase of Ibsen’s drama closes. In his eight 
remaining plays the temper of revolution is con- 
stantly present as a subject, but it no longer 
altogether reflects his own; on tho contrary, lie 
probes its weaknesses as remorselessly as thoso of 
conservatism and orthodoxy ; and his attitude is 
now that of the inscrutable doubter who puts 
searching questions everywhere and answers none. 
To find answers, as ho said, was nob his business. 
The Wild Duck (1884), a masterpiece of construc- 
tion, is a wonderful study of the disasters wrought 
by the blundering idealist; Gregors Werle is a 
diminutive Stockmann, Hjalmar Elalal a mean and 
shabby Peer Gynt. Jtosmcrsholm (1880), perhaps 
the greatest of the prose dramas, paints the guilty 
passion of an emancipated woman, and her puri- 
fication by love and in death. No other modern 
play is informed with so deep a sense that sin may 
be forgiven, but must be atoned for, as this masler- 
piceo of the ‘immoral’ Ibsen. Here, too, the 
mysterious suggestions of folklore, so abundant in 
Brand and Peer Gynt, so severely banished from the 
revolutionary prose dramas, onco more recur. The 
4 wliito horses of Rosmersliolm ’ gleam eerily in the 
background, foreboding tho fateful issue ; mid The 
Lady from the Sea (1SS8) is a study of such revolt 
as Nora’s, inspired by no doctrino of self-develop- 
ment, but by the spell of the sGca. Contrary, too, 
to Ibsen’s wont hitherto, tho spell is finally 
mastered; Elino is reconciled to her husband. 1 ii 
Hrdda Gahler (1890), even more than in The Wild 
Duck , he is occupied with the meaner and ban*r 
types of emancipated character ; Iledda is a pitiful 
parody of romantic revolt drawn with merciless 
power. The Master-Builder (1.802), which 1 hows a 
growing use of symbolism, portrays emancipation 
in a form at once more fascinating and more 
dangerous ; his old theme of rivalry between youth 
and maturity is resumed but in other terms. 
Sol ness succumbs to no young men’s revolt but to 
the too stimulating homage of a giil. Little Eyoff 
(1894) and John Gabriel Borkvmn (1890) painted 
other tragic issues with diminishing power. 
Finally, in 1900, When We Dead Awaken, Tittle more 
than an eccentric parody of an Ibseninn play, closed 
the great series. In 1901, Ibsen suliered a nervous 
collapse, from which he never recovered. On the 
23rd of May 1906 he died. He was buried with 
national honours. 

The fierce controversies onco provoked by Ibsen’s 
name have long subsided, even in England, where 
they survived longest. It is premature to del er- 
mine tho filial rank of his work ; but there cjhi be 
no doubt that it will count among tin* most potent 
and original literary forces of the 19th century. 
One of the last descendants of tho Revolution, 
near of kin to the poets of Young Germany, above 
all to Heine, he added to their ardent individualism 
and to their brilliant imagination aitistic con- 
science, method, and will. Drama was for him 
from tho first a means of expressing his own im- 
passioned apprehension of the dissonances of 
modern society; but ho fashioned the instrument, 
to his purpose with deliberate and calculated 
precision. In mastery of dramatic reroiirre, in 
Knowledge of the stage, ho has no superior; but 
his technique, without disdaining tradition, was 
shaped essentially by the need of presenting with 
the utmost cogency and clearness what, he had to 
say. This meant, however, a wholesale rejection 
of stage conventions, stage situations, and stage 
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talk ; a return to fearloss realism, especially in 
dialogue. It meant also a re-discovery of some 
long disused but potent ways in drama— the con- 
centrated or inverted tragic plot, as in Oedipus 
Tyrannus , and liosm-ersholm, the stress of an 
irresistible fate, rooted in past events, as in the 
Orestein , anil ( i hosts. Ilia subject always con- 
cerned the forces which disturb or shatter social 
cohesion ; hut his normal sympathy with these 
forces was at no time unqualified ; he exposed the 
corruption of a Catiline, too fanaticism of a Brand ; 
ho angered both political parties, and perplexed 
his warmest partisans by an ironical impartiality 
which spared the failings of neither side. To sou 
the truth under many aspects, *to see life 
thoroughly and see it whole,' in the great Sopho- 
eleun way, was less signally his gift ; and the 
drift of his thinking is accordingly not towards 
any kind of harmony, hut to tho statement of 
fundamental problems al/out life which cannot he 
resolved and must not be escaped. With all this, 
Ibsen was fundamentally a poot. His few but 
enthralling lyrics, and his magnificent verso 
dramas, amaze the reader of his colourless prose by 
their splendour of imagination, their metrical 
brilliance, and the roman tie intensity with which 
they render the passion of love. It was one of the 
secrets of his dramatic achievement t hat the white 
heat of poetry was in him united, us it has rarely 
been, with logical rigour arid precision, and inflex- 
ible self-control. lie gave the drama not merely 
an original technique, hut immensely heightened 
intellectual and ethical significance. Since 1870 
the influence of his work has told powerfully upon 
the scope and status of the drama throughout 
civilized Europe. 

Litrratukk. — C ollected edition* of Ibsen’s works, with intro- 
ductions lo the Hr.terft! are now aceowihle (1) in the 

original, cd. IlalMun Koht, utnl others, Copenhagen, 1S98 ; (2) 
in Herman, cd. U. Mrnndes, and others, Berlin, 1899 ff. ; (S) in 
English, fd. \V. Archer and C. If. Harford, London, 1000. The 
bent study of bis life and work, as yet untranslated, is R. 
Woenii'r, Henrik Ibsen, Munich, 1900. Halvorsen’s biblio- 
graphy, included in the Norwegian edition of tho Works, is in- 
valuable. The first drafts of Mie plays are collected in ttfterladte 
Skrifter , 8 vols., Christ iania, 1909. linen’s Letters u ere published 
In 190 t, Eng. ir., Christiania, 1906. Many of the lyrics have 
been excellently translated by F. Garrett, Ixindou, 1912. Other 
studies are : Brandos, Essay*, Copenhagen, 1808(T.; E. Gosse, 
Ibsen, London, 1007; G. Bernard Shaw, Quintessence of Ibsen, 
ism, do. 1892 ; R. E. Roberts, Ibsen, do. 1912. The literature of 
lbeenian commentary and exposition, cup. in Gorman, is ulreudy 
immeasurable. Much of it. is catalogued in the appendix to 
Woerner’s Life mentioned above. (J, H Lit KURD. 

ICELAND.— See Teutons. 

ICONOCLASM. -Iconoclasm is the name of a 
movement against, the worship of holy pictures in 
the Eastern Church, in the 8th and 9th centuries, 
which was repeated on a smaller scale in tho 
E rankish kingdom. 

z. Origin. — Tho source of Iconoclasm is much 
discussed. Just before the Homan Emperors began 
to persecute imago- worshippers, their rivals, the 
Khalifs at Damascus, had started asimilar campaign 
among their Christian subjects (Yazld I., 680-683; 
Yazld II., 720-724). 'Hie Iconoclast movement in 
the Empire was warmly approved by the Muslims ; 
yet it is unlikely that it should havo been caused 
solely, or even cfiielly, by the influence of the great 
enemy of the Christian Emperors. U ndoubtedly in 
tho 8th cent, the worship of images in the East had 
arrived at an extreme point. When we read of 
people who chose, not a living man but some special 
icon (cU'wi'), to be the godfather of thoir child, and 
who ground an image to i>owder, mixed this with 
water, and drank it as a magic medicine, 1 it is not 

i So the letter of Michael n. to Louis the Pious (Mansi, xiv. 
417-422). on the cult of icons in tho Byzantine Church just 
before Iconoclasm see E. ilarln, Leg Moines de Constantinople, 
Baris, 1897, ch. iv. pp. 812-326. i 


difficult to understand that a reaction would come. 
Moreover, long before the Iconoclast troubles began 
there were parties in the East which objocted to 
the prevalent cult of holy images. 1 The Paulicians, 
t hinking all matter bad, rejected material pictures. 
Tn the early 81 li cent, several Orthodox bishops 
(Constantine of Nakolia, Theodosios of Ephesus, 
and Thomas of Klauiliopolis) had already preached 
against images and relics. A Jacobite bishop, 
Xenaias of Hierapolis, was a forerunner of the 
Iconoclasts ; and, when this party succeeded in 
getting the ear of the Emperor, the Iconoclast 
persecution began. 

2. The first Iconoclast persecution.— Iconoclasm 
throughout was a government movement; the 
chief secondary issue all the time— indeed, from 
some points of view, tho main issue— was the right 
of the Emperor to legislate for the Church. On 
the other hand, the monks wore always defenders 
of images. The [saurian dynasty of Emperors 
wore tho Iconoclasts of the first period, and the 
first of this dynasty, Leo ill. (A.D. 716-741), began 
the campaign. As soon as he had made himself 
Emperor, he developed a policy of strengthening 
the Empire by enforcing uniformity and central- 
izing the power. 2 He persecuted J ews and Paulicians 
cruelly. Then ho was persuaded by tho party 
opposed to images that they were the main obstacle 
against the conversion of Jews and Muslims. 
There was also a certain rationalizing tendency in 
this dynasty which helps to explain his attitude. 
Constantino of Nakolia and his parly persuaded 
the Emperor that the worship of images was the 
great hindrance to the unity of the Empire, that 
it caused superstition and divisions, and that it 
was forbidden by the first commandment (in the 
Byzantine numbering). Seeing the coming trouble, 
John of Synnadtt wrote to warn tho Patriarch of 
Constantinople of Constantine’s views; and the 
Patriarch, Germnnos i. (A.D. 715-730), wrofco a 
treatise in favour of images, addressed to Thomas 
of Klaudiopolis. 3 But the Emperor, having now 
made up lus mind to forbid image-worship, began 
to enforce their destruction ruthlessly. In 723 he 
published an edict declaring that image- worship is 
idolatry, and commanding all icons in the churches 
to bo destroyed. The soldiers began to earry out 
hiH order, and there were disturbances throughout 
the Empire. 4 Hermanns protested against the edict 
and appealed to the Pope (Gregory II., A.D. 715— 
731) in 728, 8 whereupon the Emperor declared him 
a traitor, deposed him, and set up an Iconoclast, 
Anastasios, in his place (730). Leo had already 
written to tho Pope, commanding him to accept 
tbo new edict, destroy his images, and summon a 
general council to forbid their use. In 727 Gregory 
answered by a long defence of images; ho also 
blamed the Emperor’s interference in Church 
matters, denied the need of a council, and demanded 
l hat Loo should eeuse his policy in this matter. 6 
A correspondence between the Emperor and the 
Pope followed in which each maintained liisposition, 
Leo claiming tho right to legislate for the Church, 
on the strength of being both p<urMs /cal Upe i5s. 7 
Meanwhile the persecution of linage-worshippers 
raged in the East. The government was specially 
fierce against the monks, as being the chief defenders 
of images. Monasteries were destroyed, monks 
banished, tortured, and put to death. The Icono- 
clast movement took the further lines of rejecting 

/ One of the earliest forerunners of Iconoclasm was Serenus 
of Marseilles, to whom Pope Gregory i. (50(MJ04) wroto a severe 
letter (Ep. ix. left f PL Ixxvii. 1027J). 

2 For Loo in.’s policy in general see Bury, Hist, of the later 
Roman Empire, v! eh. li. 

» Harduin, iv. 246-202. 

4 See Gregory u.’a first letter to the Emperor (Mansi, xll. 

Oil!) U»)i 

3 Hnrduin, iv. 233 ff. 6 Mansi, xii. 959 ff. 

7 Jatfr, Regesta, nos. 2180-2182. 
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and destroying relics, and denying the intercession 
of saints. These two further points, though not 
necessarily involved by Iconoclasin, became gener- 
ally identified with it. At this timo St. John 
Damascene, safe from the Emperor’s anger at tho 
Khalif’s court, wrote his famous defences of icons. 1 
In the West, too, tho people rose against the 
Emperor’s Edict. In 727 there was a revolt in 
Greece against the Iconoclast Emperor, and a 
certain Kosmas was set up as anti- Emperor, 
ostensibly to protect the images. It was easily 
put down ; then followed a second and severer law 
against image-worshippers. Tn 731 Pope Gregory 
II. was succeeded by Gregory ill. (731-741), anil 
the new Pope at once held a synod of 93 bishops at 
Rome, who oxcommunicated all who deliled or 
destroyed pictures of Christ or the saints. 3 The 
legato sent to Constantinople with a copy of this 
decree was stopped and imprisoned in Sicily. The 
Emperor then sent a fleet to Italy to punish the 
Pope ; but it was wrecked by a storm on tho way. 
He confiscated all the property of tho Holy See on 
which he could lay his hands (in Sicily and Southern 
Italy), and affected to withdraw lllyricum from 
the Roman Patriarchate and to join it to that of 
Constantinople. To make the Byzantine Patri- 
archate coterminous with what was left of his 
Empire was part of his general centralizing policy, 
lie continued an active persecution of all image- 
worshippers till his death in 741. His son, Con- 
stantine V. (Kopronymos, 741-775), was an even 
fiercer Iconoclast than his father. At Leo’s death 
there had been another rebellion when Artabasdos, 
who had married Leo’s daughter, set himself up as 
Emperor and restorer of the icons. The intruded 
Patriarch, Anastasios, veered round (in the usual 
Byzantine way) under Artabasdos, restored the 
images, and excommunicated Constantine. The 
rebellion was soon suppressed. Artabasdos was 
blinded and imprisoned ; Anastasios was blinded, 
publicly flogged, forced to return to Iconoclasm, 
and then reinstated as Patriarch. Tn 753, Con- 
stantine summoned a great synod, which was to be 
ecumenical and to forbid image-worship for ever. 
Rome, Alexandria, Autiorh, and Jerusalem refused 
to send legates. About 310 bishops attended. The 
see of Constantinople was vacant by the death of 
Anastasios (who did not long survive his mishand- 
ling), and Theodosios of Ephesus and Pastillas 
of Perge presided. This synod carried out the 
Emperor’s wishes exactly, and declared all images 
idols forbidden by Ex 20 w -, Dt 5 8 , Ito I 35 *' 54 * etc. 
Pictures of Christ must bo either Ncstorian or 
Monopliysite, since it is impossible to represent liis 
Divinity; tins only lawful representation of our 
Lord is the holy Eucharist. It is blasphemous to 
represent by dead matter those who live with 
Christ. Image-worshippers are idolaters ; Leo and 
Constantine are the glory of the Orthodox faith, 
our rescuers from idolatry. With regard to three 
great defenders of images, already dead (Germanos 
of Constantinople, John Damascene, and a monk 
Goorgo of Cyprus), the synod declares that * the 
Trinity has destroyed these three.’ An Iconoclast, 
Constantine II. (754-766),* was elected to the vacant 
see of Constantinople, and the government at once 
published the decrees of this synod, demanding 
that all bishops in the Empire should sign tho acts 
and destroy images in their dioceses. Instead of 
pictures of saints the churches were now decorated 
with those of flowers, fruit, and birds. The 
Paulicians were well treated, but the monks were 
tortured and put to dentil. A great number of the 
martyrs of tho Iconoclast persecution come from 

1 Three apologies * Against those who destroy holy imago# ' 
(PO xciv. 1231-1420). 

9 Mansi, xii. 200 if. 

3 The acts of the Iconoclast synod of 70S are contained in 
those of Ntaflte II., Mansi, xii!. 205-303. 


this time. Relics were thrown into t he sea. Then 
the Emperor, seeing in monasticism tho mainstay 
of image-worship, made a great effort to abolish it 
altogether. The monastic habit was forbidden, 
monasteries were turned into barracks, and the 
Patriarch was made to denounce his former state 
as a monk in his own Church. It is noticeable that 
the army especially became fiercely Iconoclast. 
Constantine died in 775. His son Leo IV. (775 -780), 
though lie did not repeal the laws, was milder in 
enforcing them. Ho tolerated monks and, at least 
in the first part of his reign, carried out a policy of 
conciliation. Towards tho end of his life, however, 
he renewed the active persecution of his father. 
But his wifo Ircno was always a devoted image- 
worshipper, and kept icons secretly in her apart- 
ments, 

3. The first reaction. — As soon as Leo iv. died 
(Sept. 780), a complete reaction set in. His son, 
Constant ine VI. (780-797), was only nine years old, 
and the Empress Irene became regent for him. As 
soon as her fear of tho army allowed, she sot about 
to repeal the Iconoclast laws. All this time 
Tconoclasm had prevailed only within the territory 
over which the Emperor actually ruled. Outside 
tho Empire, under tho Muslims and in the West, 
image-worship went on as before; indeed, in the 
West especially, there was much angry feeling 
against tho Iconoclast Emperors. Irene first 
deposed the Patriarch of Constantinople (Paul IV., 
780-784, naturally a partisan of the late govern- 
ment), and a pronounced imago-worshinper, Tarasios 
(784-806, mi uncle or cousin of l’hotius), 1 was 
appointed to succeed him. Then the Empress 
renewed relations w ith Home. She sent an embassy 
to the Pope (Adrian I., 772-795) begging him to 
come himself or to send legates to a synod which 
should undo the work of the former one. 3 Adrian 
in answer sent two letters, one for the Empress 
and one for the Patriarch. 

lie id not pleased wit h TurasioH’ mieression to tho Pat rurohnle, 
but praises bis orlh< do.\y ubout the images. 1 1 o repeals 
arguments in favour «*t these, insists on his own aut,lu»rit.\ , and 
demands the restitution of lllyricum to his Patriarchal iv* As 
legates lie sends un Archpriest Peter and Abbot Peter of St. 
Sabbat* near 1 tonic. Tho other Patriarchs weru then too much 
harassed by the Muslims to be able to send legates. However, 
the mnnkHof Kgypt and Syria send deputies, who seem m sumo 
sorL to have been accepted as representing their Patriarchs too. 

So the synod was opened by Tarasios in the 
church of the Apostles at Constantinople in August 
78G, but it w r as at once dispersed by the soldiers. 
Ircno then disbanded these and replaced them by 
others, and for greater safety the synod reassembled 
at Nica*a in Bitbynia (wnere the first. General 
Council ha«l been held). Here it was opened in t he 
summer of 787. This is the council counted by 
Orthodox and Catholics as the seventh General 
Council (Nicata II.). About 300 bishops at (ended. 
The Roman legates signed first and were named 
first in all lists of members ; but Tarasios conducted 
(he proceedings, apparently because of tin* usual 
difficulty of language. Tim synod declared tho 
lawful use of icons, and defended this by texts 
showing that there were images in the Temple 
(Ex 25 l8 ‘ w , Nu 7 Kf \ K/k 41 18f *, lie 9 & ) and by ipinta- 
tioriH from the Father*. In the 5th session sm icon 
was set up in the hall of the synod. 'The former 
council (ol 753) was declared to bo not ecumenical, 
since neither the Hope nor any of tho o!h« r Patri- 
archs w T as represented at it, and its aigumenH 
were refuted one by one. Tho 7th session drew up 
tlio symbol (o/jos) of Niema 11., in which, ;» tier the 
usual renew'd! condemnation of old here-ics, it is 
declared that the holy icons are to receive icnera- 
tion (or w'orship, irpocruiwyais), not adoi alien (\ar/<* la ). 
The honour paid to them is only relative (oxm/o)), 

I Vita Taras ii, ed. A. IIciKH, Jlclsingfow, lshtf. 

3 Mansi, xii. OM-HSC. 

5 JafTc, litff., nos. JUS and 2441* ; Mnnsi, xiL 1073 IT. 
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and is given for the sake of their prototypes. 
There is nothing new in this. It is what the 
defenders of image-worship had said throughout 
the controversy. The synod then anathematizes 
the chief Iconoclasts, ami, in opposition to the 
phrase of the other council, declares that ‘the 
Trinity has made these three (Germanos, John 
Damascene, and George of Cyprus) glorious.’ 
Twenty-two Canons were drawn up, of which the 
third forbids the civil government to appoint 
bishops. 1 Copies of the acts were sent, to the 
Pope, who approved them and had them translated 
into Latin. Then the images were restored in all 
the churches, and the first Iconoclast movement 
was at an end, although there remained a strong 
Iconoclast party, especially in the army. 

4 . The second Iconoclast movement.— Twenty • 
seven years later lconoclosm broke out again. 
This time it is easily explicable, for the Iconoclast, 
party, which had not ceased to exist, again got the 
power. After NicacaTT. the Empire was singularly 
unfortunate. The image- worshipping Emperors 
were defeated by the Muslims and Bulgars, and 
tho soldiers looked back with regret to the glorious 
reign of Constantine V. Michael I. (811-813) was 
defeated by tho Bulgars and forced to resign, 
while in Ins place tho army sot up Leo V. (the 
Armenian, 813-820), whom they persuaded that 
all tho troubles of the Empire came from image- 
worship. Tho new Emperor invited tho Patriarch 
of Constantinople, Nikephoros 1. (800-815), to re- 
opon the question of the icons; but he refused, 
saying that it was already settled by a general 
council. In spite of this tho old laws against 
images were renewed, and the work of breaking 
images in the churches began again. In the year 
815 Nikephoros 2 * was deposed by a synod of bishops 
in obedience to tho Emperor’s orders, and an Icono- 
clast, Theodotos 1. (815-821), was made Patriarch 
in his stead. Nikephoros was banished, and the 
new Patriarch immediately summoned a synod 
which undid the work of Nicaui IT. and renewed 
the acts of 75.3. 3 The persecution of image- 
worshippers broke out again, more fiercely than 
ever. Bishops, monks, clergy, and laymen who 
would not accept the Iconoclast laws wero banished, 
tortured, or killed. The great champion of the 
images at this time was St. Theodore, abbot of 
Urn Stndion monastery, 4 * * * who, with the image- 
worshippers generally, appealed to the Pope (Pas- 
dial I., 817-824). Paschal wrote to the Emperor, 

I >rotesting against his renewal of the old heresy, 
mt without effect. 8 lie also welcomed tho exiled 
monks at Itomo, and gave thorn a monastery. In 
820 Leo v. was murdered, and Michael II. (the 
Stammerer, 820-829) was made Emperor. Ho 
continued tho samo policy, and the persecution 
went on as before, in 842 Theophilos (829-842), 
who had succeeded Michael II., died. The story 
of the farmer Iconoclast movement is repeated in 
this one with curious exactness. Theophilos left 
a son three years old {Michael III. tho Drunkard, 
842-867), and again the Empress, Theodora, be- 
came regent for her son. At once she put an 
end to Icouoclasm. She deposed the Patriarch 
(John vii., 832-842) and put an image- worshipper 
(Mothodios I., 842-846) in his place. She opened 
tho prisons and let out tho imago-worshippers. 
In 842 a synod renewed the decroos of Nioaa II., 

S ived John VII.’s deposition, and excommuni- 
all Iconoclasts. On the first Sunday of Lent 

1 The act s of Nictea II. in Mansi, xii. and xiii. 

3 His writings against lconoclosm in PO c. 201-860 ; Vila 

Nicephori Pair., by tho deacon Ignatius (ed. O. de Boor, 

Leipzig, 1880). 

* Mansi, xiv. 186 ff., 417. 

« His life, by a contemporary monk, in PO xeix. 113 ff.; his 

works, ib.\ A. Gardner, Theodore of Studium, London, 1005. 

9 J. B. Pitra, .S 'pie. Solesm ., Paris, 1852-58, ii. p. xiff. 


(19th Feb. 842) the images were taken in triumph 
in a great procession, and were restored to the 
churches. That is tho end of the story in the 
East. lconoclosm disappeared ; the holy icons 
have ever since been honoured by the Orthodox 
Church; the decrees of Nictea II. have not again 
been disputed, and the memory of the restoration 
of the images is still kept every year (Feast of 
Orthodoxy, first Sunday of Lent). 

5 . Iconoclasm in the West.— At tho end of tho 
8th cent, there was a slight echo of the great 
Iconoclast movement in the Frankish kingdom, 
caused by two misunderstandings. First, the 
Frankish bishops misunderstood what had been 
decreed at Nictca II., and knew its acts only 
through a grossly inaccurate version. 

For instance, In the 3rd session of the council a bishop had 
declared : ‘ I receive the holy and venerable images, but I give 
that worship which is real adoration ( Kara Karpelav) only to the 
consutwtanUal and life-giving Trinity.’ This phrase had been 
translated: 'I receive the holy and venerable images with tho 
adoration which I glvo to the oonsubstantial ana life-giving 
Trinity.' The Franks misunderstood the word * worship ' (irp© <r- 
Kvy>j<riO too. It Is abundantly clear from tho acts of the council, 
indeed from the whole controversy in the East, that this means 
reverence, a relative honour, for the sake only of the prototype 
(such is the explanation given by all the defenders of Image- 
worship, Bt. John Damascene, St. Theodore, eto.). But in Latin 
wpoaruVijai? was translated adoratio, and the Franks thought it 
meant what we generally mean by 4 adoration.' 

Further, they were not used to, and did not under- 
stand, Bvzantine etiquette. The Byzantines pros- 
trated themselves before the Emperor, incensed 
him, and kissed hia feot ; they even gavo these 
marks of respect to his portraits. So it was 
natural that they should do the same to portraits 
of the saints. Tleally all such forms have no abso- 
lute nor inherent meaning. They mean just what 
the custom of the time and place makes them mean. 
But the Franks, unused to such ceremonies, inter- 
preted them according to their more reserved cus- 
tom, and thought them idolatrous. Lastly, there 
was already the dislike of tho Greeks and deep dis- 
trust of all that they did (tho Franks wero just about 
to break with tho Eastern Empire altogether and 
to sot up their own king as rival Emperor). Yet 
it should be noticed that these Frankish bishops 
never meant to take the side of tho Eastern Icono- 
clasts. If they for a time condemned the second 
Council of Nic.ea, they also condemned the Icono- 
clast Council of 753. 

Already, in 767, Constantine V. had tried to gain 
the Frankish bishops for his views, but without 
success. A synod at Gcntilly sent a declaration to 
tho Pone (Paul I., 757-767) which quite satisfied 
him ; l but, when Adrian I. (772-795) sent tho acts 
of Nictca II. (wrongly translated) to Gaul, the 
bishops sent back a refutation of them (790) in 85 
chapters (790). This answer, expanded later, is 
the famous Cap it u lave de imuninibus, or Lihri 
carotin i . a In it the bishops admit that images 
and relics should bo kept in churches and treated 
with duo respect ; but God only can receive adora- 
tion. Tho images are to have opportune nencratio, 
not adoratio. Except for the misunderstood uso 
of the word adoratio (vpoffKtJvijtns), this is exactly 
what Ni co? a II. had declared. In 794 they held a 
synod at Frankfurt in the presence of two papal 
legates, who seeni to have done nothing to clear up 
tho misunderstanding. This synod formally con- 
demns Niccea II., while showing plainly that the 
bishops do not understand what has there been 
decreed. They report it as a synod hold by tho 
Greeks at Constantinople (they uo not even Know 
where Nicu?a ll. sat), m which the ‘Greeks’ had 
declared that the same service and adoration are 
to be given to images as to the holy Trinity ; and, 
accordingly, tho Franks at Frankfurt, not sorry to 

1 Hefele-Leclercq, Hist, des candles, HI. 720. 

2 lb. 1061-1091 : in PL xeviii. 999-1248. The authenticity of 
the Libri carolini, once disputed, is now admitted. 
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be able to condemn * Greeks,’ declare that they 
‘ despise and condemn that synod.’ 1 They sent 
their acts to Koine with n petition that the Pope 
would confirm them, which, of course, he refused 
to do. He had already written a long explanation 
of the acts of Nicant II. 5 but this did not arrive in 
Gaul till after the synod of .Frankfurt. There 
matters rested for a time. When the second 
Iconoclast persecution had broken out, Michael II. 
wrote to Louis the Pious demanding that the Greek 
image- worshipping monks who had fled to the West 
should be handed over to Byzantine justice, and 
also arguing at length against the images. 3 Louis 
then begged the Pope (Eugene If., 824-827) to 
receive from the Frankish bishops a collection of 
texts from the Fathers bearing on the subject, 
and to prepare this document they met in Paris 
in 825, where they again attempted a middle way, 
but leant decidedly towards Tconoelasm. The 
treatise was sent to Home with every possible 
expression of respect, as useful material for con- 
sideration in the crisis. Nothing is known about 
the result of this document, except that it made 
no change in ( lie attitude of the lloly See. Then 
gradually the Frankish misunderstanding was 
cleared up, and the movement in the West died 
out. Pope John VIII. (872-882) sent a more accur- 
ate translation of the acts of Niwea TT., which 
helped to allay the suspicion of the Franks. 

There are a few later isolated cases of opposi- 
tion to the veneration of images in the West. In 
824 Claudius of Turin destroyed all pictures, crosses, 
and relics in his diocese; for which action lie was 
reprimanded by a number of oilier bishops and by 
a Frankish abbot, Theodemir. He was condemned 
by a local synod. Agobard of Lyons at the same 
tune shared Claudius .s views ; but Walafrid Strabo 
and Hincmar of Kheims defended the attitude of 
NieieftIL, and so explained it that we hear little 
more of Frankish Iconoehisui. Still, as late as 
the llth cent., Jocclino of Bordeaux was severely 
reprimanded by Pope Alexander II. for Iconoclastic 
ideas. 

6. The cult of images.— Both tho Catholic and 
the Orthodox Churches accept the decrees of Nicma 
11., witli their distinction between ax fTlK ^ trpooKv- 
vtjjh and Xarpcla. But there is a practical differ- 
ence in their application. The Orthodox have in- 
numerable pictures, and even bas-reliefs, which 
they treat with great reverence. But they have 
no solid statues, and are very much disposed to 
regard these as idols. The Catholic Church, on 
the other hand, sees no difference in principle 
between a solid statue and a Hat picture. Except 
tho Nestoriuns, all the other Eastern Churches 
agree with tho Orthodox in this matter. They, 
too, have pictures, but no statues, though some of 
them (notably the Armenians) are more reserved 
in their forms of reverence towards pictures, and 
sometimes blame the Orthodox in this matter. 
The Nesfcorians now have no pictures of any kind, 
only a plain cross, to which they pay the great- 
est reverence. They alone among the Eastern 
Churches make a principle of not venerating 
images, although there is evidence that formerly 
they had them, according to the usual Eastern 
custom. 

Litmlatckm. — C. J. Hefcle, HisUnre des candles, French tr. 
by H. Leclercq, vole, iii.-iv. (Paris, 19<>0). contains a complete 
account of Iconoclaain with the acts of all tho councils, and 
copious bibliography. The acts are in Mansi, xii. and xiiL; 
Natalis Alexander, * detconoclastarum hares! ’ in F. Zaecaria, 
Thesaurus Theologians, Venice, 1782, iv. 04-83 ; L. Maimbov 
Histoire de V Mr* trie des iconoelastes, 2 vols.JParis, 1(W3 ; F 


fim £&nur t u^hTe freihelt, Goth^ lSOO Cthe best Hhort 

I xM. 861 ; Pert*, Mon7G*rmJiisLm. 

* Hefelc-Leclemj, iv. 43-49, 
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history); L. Brlhier, La Querclledct images, Paris, 1905 ; J. B. 
Bury, A History of the later Roman Empire, London, ikn), il. 

428-438. Adrian Foiitkscue. 

IDEA.— This word has been used by philoso- 
phers to denote («) eternal natures or essences, 
the objects of true and abiding knowledge ; (//) 
such natures considered as contents of a Divine 
mind, and archetypes of tho things which we per- 
ceive with our senseR ; (c) the contents, or some of 
the contents, of the human mind or consciousness. 
The present article will bo devoted to tracing the 
historical origin and connexion of those several 
usages. 

i. In Greek philosophy.— 1 The importance of the 
word in the vocabulary of philosophy is duo to 
Plato , and its earlier history concerns us mainly 
as illustrating his usage. Both IH a and the kindred 
term el$os, from whose history its own is, down to 
the time of Aristotle, inseparable, are derived from 
the root of ISe tv, * to see, and originally had the 
sense of ‘look,’ ‘looks,’ ‘outward appearance.’ 
Already in Homer (0d. xvii. 454) cWos is used for 
‘beauty.’ Tho primary sense of ‘ appears nee ’ 
passes easily into that of ‘form’ or ‘kind,’ and 
m such passages as Thucydides, ii. 50 (r6 clSos r?)s 
v6<rov), the reference is plainly not so much to out- 
ward appearance as to true structure or essential 
nature; and this meaning seems to have estab- 
lished itself in scientific circles before the time 
of Plato. A. E. Taylor has recently contended 
( Varia Socratica t Oxford, 11)11, p. 17811.) that it 
is independent of the meaning ‘kind,’ and is de- 
rived from a Pythagorean use of the wont for 
geometrical figures, conceived as tho ultimate ele- 
ments of reality (cf. Plato, Tim. 63 C) and then 
extended to such elements (aroi^na), however con- 
ceived. The evidence seems insufficient to support 
this conclusion (see 0. M. Gillespie, in Classical 
Quarterly , July 1912). 

Wo learn from tho latriea of Mono (see J. Burnet, Early 
(Week Philosophy*, London, 11)08, «. 285 n.) that Plato’* con- 
temporary, I’hilfotiou, called Empedocles’ four element* 16«at ; 
but this may only have meant ‘kinds of body.’ The fact that 
Democritus called his atoms iWai or *P5 tj (Sext. limp. Math. 
vil. 137 ; I'lut. ado. Colot. 1111a ; sec Burnet, p. 888 u.) is expli- 
cable by Ids view that the atoms differed from each othur only 
in shape (Aristotle, Met. A 4, 985 b 13, de Gen. et Curr. i. 2, 81b® 
7). On the early history of the word see O. A. Brandis, dutch, 
dm g r. ttndrom. Phil., Berlin, 1B36, pp. 242, 2»9, 307 ; 11. Diels, 
lilementrun, l^lpziv, 1899, p. 10 ; Burnet, op. cit., p. 3fi4, and the 
reff. under iL’a, in the Index ; Taylor, Varia Socrutiat, 

p. 178 IT. ; Constantin Uittcr, Neue Untersuchunyen tiber Platon, 
Munich, 1910, p. 228 If. 

The full examination of Plato’s doctrine of Ideas 
and of the questions how far it was original, how 
far the common inheritance of the Semitic circle 
(see Burnet, p. 35411*), and what changes it under- 
went at different periods of his life, lies beyond the 
scope of this article, which will coniine itself to a 
general description of hii usage, especially in lela- 
tion to the later history of tho word. Aristotle 
{Met. A fl, 987® 2911.) tolls that Plato, when young, 
learned from Cratylus the doctrine of Heraclitus, 
that everything sensible or corporeal (and to such 
things alone Heraclitus referred, according to 
Arist. Met. M 4, I078 b 14) whs involved in a pro- 
cess of perpetual flux or change; and that Plato, 
who perceived the deadly consequence of this 
doctrine for knowledge, sought a way of esenpe 
suggested to him by his intercourse with Sociate:., 
who, ill dealing with attempts to show tin* purely 
conventional nature of such notions as those of 
justice, courage, and the like, had attempted, by 
defining these terms, to reach fixed objects of 
moral approval. For the very statement that 
what was just under these circumstances is unjust 
under those becomes meaningless miles', what is 
meant by ‘just’ is tho same in both cum*. Plato, 
by extending this principle beyond the ethical 
sphere, reached his doctrine of Ideas — permanent 
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realities or natures corresponding to general terms. 
Such permanent natures are not objects of sense ; 
they are apprehended hy understanding. Others, 
e.g. DemocrituM, had thought that such truly 
existent natures, tidtj or iStai, must underlie the 
shows of the world ; hut it was definitely realized 
by Vlato (and, it would seem, first by him) that 
they must he incorporeal. 

Aristotle, by giving this account in close con- 
nexion with a treatment of the theory, usual with 
him, as a modification of the Pythagorean doctrine 
that Numbers are the ultimate realities, suggests 
that the Pythagorean influence on Plato was not 
independent of the Soeratic ; and there are other 
indications (collected and insisted upon, not with- 
out exaggeration, in Taylor’s Varia Socratica ) that 
Socrates stood in closer connexion with l’vtlia 
go real i circles than lias always, despite Plato’s 
Phtr.do , been recognized. 

Aristotle’s account brings out clearly the fact 
that Plato’s ideas are objects of thought (vopri) : 
they are not ‘ concepts * or ‘ thoughts in the mind ’ 
(rofyiara). The latter explanation is actually put 
by Plato ( Parm . 132 B) into the mouth of the 
youthful Socrates, only to ho dismissed hy Par- 
menides with the pertinent inquiry whether there 
could bo a thought which w as a thought of nothing 
(v6ri/j.a oitStrdi). Plato must not ho regarded as one 
who, at first a * conceptualist,* went on to ‘ sub- 
stantiate * or ‘ hypos tatizo * concepts. Such a 
gratuitous proceeding could not be regarded as an 
important contribution to philosophy (see Lotze, 
Log., Leipzig, 1874, iii. 2, §31311*., Eng. tr., Oxford, 
1888, ii. 200 IK). We should rather approach his 
theory by considering that, w hile we should readily 
admit that we might be mistaken about the motive 
of an act wo thought just, or the beauty of n face 
which affection predisposed us to love, or which 
had been injured since we last saw it, we could 
not claim even to have an opinion about them, did 
we not know what justice or beauty is. So, too, a 
judgment that two visible lines are equal to one 
another can never express more than an opinion ; 
hut, if we did not know what equality is, no bucIi 
judgment could have any meaning at all. One 
could no! doubt what was just in a hard ease, or 
correct a wrong definition of justice on the produc- 
tion of a case not in accordance with it, except in 
virtue of a knowledge of the nature of justice. This 
nature or Idea is no corporeal being perceptible by 
the senses, but sometliing more lasting, better 
know n, and more properly to he called real than 
anything which is ho perceptible. It is no notion 
in my mind ; I have a notion or knowledge of it, 
but for that very reason it is distinct from the notion 
or knowledge which 1 have of it. We may legiti- 
mately ask how this Idoa is related to particular 
instances of it, or to the sensible phenomena which 
exhibit it, or to the mind which apprehends it ; 
but in all such questions we are talking and 
thinking of it as something real, permanent, 
known ; and, whatever it lie, it is certainly neither 
a body nor a mode of consciousness; if it is less 
plain that it is not a spirit, it is certainly not plain 
that it is so. 

Aristotle held that Plato w r as wrong in asserting 
that this Idea was separable and separate 

from the particulars which might he said to 4 copy * 
it or 4 partake of ’ it. The former metaphor Aris- 
totle (Met. A 6, 987 b 11) ascribes to the Pythagor- 
eans, the latter to Plato. The difficulties of botli 
are exhibited by Plato himself (Parm. 130 Eff.). 
Hut Aristotle did not hold that it should have been 
described as a ‘ thought, in our minds.* Such 
thoughts are not the individual substances of 
which we think; and 'conceptualism* is at least 
as open as Platonism to the charge of xw/h<t/x6s, 
the separation of the universal from the particu- 


lars. What Aristotle denied was the Platonic 
view that Hcience required the assumption of 
4 separate * Ideas (Post. Anal. i. 11, 77*5ff), whereas 
it only required the possibility of universal predica- 
tion. What Pluto called an Idea Aristotle called 
a KaOdXou, or universal, an expression not used by 
Plato (hut see Mato, 77 A) and implying the 
Aristotelian criticism. The ipx tiruTrij/n } sis for 
Aristotle 4 one beside the many ’ (tr rapd tA wo\\d) 
like Plato’s Idea (Post. Anal. ii. 100^ 7), hut as 
thus separated from the particulars it is in the 
mind only. Any other separation is not necessary 
for science, ana involves insuperable difficulties. 
Aristotle, then, did not take Plato for a eon- 
ceptualist who 4 substantiated concepts,* hut for 
a realist w ho placed the essence of individual sub- 
stances outside of them, and supposed that in 
predicating universally of them we were asserting 
another substance beside them, which possessed 
their common predicates without their distinct 
individualities. This had led to denial that the 
individual substances were substances at all, be- 
cause they were not this additional substance. 
Hence Plato’s ttSy or 151 at to which Aristotle said 
good-bye (t a itSrj x ai pl TU} [Post. Anal. i. 83 a 33]) 
w’ere mere idle sounds (TepeWcrgara) ; but Aristotle 
himself held to tt5ij otherwise conceived. For 
Aristotle every individual had its own tttos ( Met. 
A 5, 1071* 29) ; thus the soul of every animal is 
the elSos of its body (Met. Z 10, 1035 b 16). In 
perishable beings a perpetual succession of indi- 
viduals of the same Kind realizes as near an ap- 
proach to immortality as is possible to them. Of 
all such individuals (lie same things w hich belong 
to the essence of each can he predicated in common ; 
hcncc eTSos may he used, not only of the individual's 
4 form,’ but of that of the group of beings of whom 
the same essential predicates hold, the inf via 
species (dropov tl5os). Where one individual is (liko 
a planet) eternal, there is no multiplicity of indi- 
viduals of that kind. Eventually 4 form * has come 
to be the usual rendering of tttos in the sense of 
the essential or fundamental characteristics of a 
substance; 1 species ’ in that of a group of sub- 
stances, whose essential characteristics are not to 
be distinguished. But this differentiation has been 
only gradual. Cicero preferred forma as a render- 
ing of eZflos, because it could he declined through- 
out, while species must borrow the gon. and dat. 
pi. of forma (Top. vii. § 30) ; but he gives species 
as the Latin equivalent of I5ta. (Acad. Post. i. 8, 
§ 30, Tusc. Disp. i. 24, § 68). 

Wo have so fur not distinguished the use of lita from that 
of «T5os ; but a preference for Ufa in certain contexts may Ik? 
noted even in Plato. Bee L. Campbell’s note in Jowctt and 
Campbell, Republic, Oxford, 1894, ii. 294 ft. 'JMa is the more 
picturesque term, and signifies * form ’ rather than * kind ’ or 
‘ class.’ Of. P. Natorp, Plains Ideenlehre, Leipzig, 1903, p. 2 f. ; 
Ritter, Neue Untcrmchungcn , p. 825 ff. In consequence of the 
fact that Aristotle rarely used \Ua in its philosophical sense 
except when referring to PJato, while is used by hitn no 
less when expounding his own views, Idea has become the 
recognized name for the Platonic Korin ; and, even when it has 
come to he used in \cry un- Platonic fashion, its Platonic asso- 
ciations havo constantly led eithor to a misinterpretation of 
Platonic Ideas, because no-called, or to such a modification of 
the word’s non -Platonic meaning as will bring it into closer 
accordance with Platonic usuge. 

In the Knthyphm (the earliest Platonic dialogue In which the 
word occurs) the ISta of holiness is to be used as & irapaStiypa 
(t) D, E). This is important in view both of the subsequent 
employment of this expression hy Plato himself (e.g. Rev. v. 
472 C. ix. 592 H, Parm. 132 P) and of the fact that it hi as 
eternal patterns of phenomenal things that the Ideas were 
retained in the mediwval tradition of Platonism. 

For passages illustrating the Platonic UBage, see G. A. F. 
Ast's Lexicon Platonicvm , Leipzig, 1835-38 (until superseded 
by Burnet’s), Hitter’s very full essay (vl.) in his A cue (Inter- 
suchungen, and Campbell's discussion of terminology in Jowett 
and Campbell, Republic, vol. ii. As Campbell shows, the 
transition to specially Plutonic uio is well marked in Parm. 
131 K, 132 A, and the froquei it combination pia (Seals deserving 
of notice. 

On the question whether to all or only to some general terms 
there correspond Ideas, see Pann. 130, where the young 
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Booratoa' hesitation to allow Ideas of mean things is treated on 
a mark of philosophical Immaturity. On the relation of the par- 
ticulars to the Ideas see Parvt. JSlff. It cannot be explained 
in terms of a different relation, such as ixipipit or yet 

the doctrine of Ideas must not he given up, olse even so indis- 
pensable a notion as Unity, which also involves puzzles, must 
also be given up. The attempt to describe the rclatiou as 
MtVwrtc ft presupposed in the criticism emtxxlied in the argu- 
ment called rpiro? aydaceiroc, invented (see Alex. Aphrod. on 
Arlsfc. Met. 990 b 16) by the sophist Polyxenus, often referred to 
or used by Aristotle (e.g., Met. A 0, 990 b 17, where of. Alex, ad 
toe.), and answered in principle by Plato, Rep. x. fi»7 C. 

In Rep. vi. 608 A IT. tne iSea rov ay a$ov is the auprenie principle 
of the being of the other Ideas, aiul of the knowledge whose 
Object these are, ovk ovaiaf ovros rov nyadov iAA’ «Vi eire Ktira rijr 
outrun trpeirfietif xal Svvafiet vjrtpt\ovTOf. This account greatly 
influenced later, especially Neo- Platonic, speculation. In Aris- 
totle’s Met. we learn of a doctrine of ideas which are also 
numbers, which is not expounded in the Dialmjues. See. for 
Aristotle’s criticism of Plato’s ideas, esp. Met. A 9 ; but it is to 
be found in all parts of his works. 

The essential features of the Platonic Idea are 
that it is (1) an object of thought, not a thought 
{voyjrbv, not virjpa) ; (2) an object of thought or 
knowledge, not of sense (voijrbv, nob a ladrrrbr). 
Plato’s philosophy is not Idealism in tho sense of 
a doctrine which resolves the phenomenal world 
into facts of human consciousness. Lotze’s ex- 
planation {Log. ill. 2) of tho ovala of the Ideas as 
‘validity’ ( Geltung ) or Natorp’s description of 
them as ‘laws’ (Gesetze) may be useful, if not 
understood as making them mere attributes of 
something else, considered in abstraction from 
their substances; but J. A. Stewart’s expression 
* points of view ’ {Plato' s Doctrine of Ideas, Oxford, 
1909 ; see esp. p. 4) so plainly makes them ways of 
apprehending, not realities apprehended, that its 
use is fundamentally incompatible with tho account 
given above. 

Aristotle’s abandonment of the word to Plato 
determined its subsequent history, although in- 
stances of its use which involve no reference to 
Plato’H doctrine are to be found in many later 
M'ritors, and even in tho Middle Ages (see Du 
Cange, s.v.). 

Among tlie problems about the Ideas bequeathed 
by Plato to his successors historically tJiie most 
important was that of their relation to the Divine 
mind. A doctrine of a personal God in the Chris- 
tian sense forming no part of Plato’s theology, he 
himself freely varied his language to suit his 
context. God ‘makes’ Ideas {Rep. x. 597 11), 
‘contemplates’ them {Pfuv.dr. 247 T), E), ‘uses 
them as models’ iii creation ( Tim. 39 E). Such 
expressions are mythical or imaginative. More 
philosophically important is the line of thought 
illustrated hv Soph. 249 A, Philcb. 28 D. The 
Ideas cannot be of inferior naturo to the soul which 
finds its chief good in knowing them ; they must 
themselves possess life and thought. Again, as 
the material elements of our bodies are derived 
and replenished from the vaster masses of like 
naturo in the great world, so must our souls he 
derived from the ‘ royal soul and royal reason ’ in 
the naturo of Zeus, wherein dwells the wisdom to 
which the order in the world is due. The relation 
of the Ideas to this world-soul (for which see also 
Phasdr . 24511*., Tim. 3411*., Laws , x. 89211*.) is a 
genuine problem for Platonism, hut there is nothing 
to suggest that in ordor to solve it Plato would 
have surrendered the objectivity of tho Ideas. 
Bather they inform it and our souls, which are 
parts of it, ‘as a light to enlighten and a guide to 

S ivern’ (Berkeley, Siris, § 335 [Works, ed. Eraser, 
xford, 1871, ii. 496]). It was their indwelling of 
the soul as the t6ttos dS up (Aristotle, de An. 429* 27) 
that proved to Platon ists that it was immortal. 

Though Aristotle rejected Plato’s Ideas, his 
speculations influenced the development of thought 
respecting them, which led to the view of them as 
Divine thoughts. While no idealist in the later 
sense, he held that the Divine mind cannot be (like 


ours) in a position of dependence upon its object ; 
still less can it exorcise itself in knowledge of what 
is inferior to itself : thus its object must he what 
itself is, and its activity v6rj<n$ \oho*m {Met. A 9, 
1074 b 34). 

After an interval of five oenturies Plotinus stands 
in the direct line of succession from Plato and 
Aristotle. While in sense-perception the perception 
conforms itself to an object other than itself, wds, 
or understanding, can have no alien object external 
to itself. Its object must exist in it, but such an 
immanence in vovs, just because vovs is higher than 
anything but the One or the Good which transcends 
(like Plato’s tola riyadov) the distinction between 
subject and object, is a higher kind of existence 
than the independence which the objects of inferior 
faculties enioy over against the apprehend ing 
faculties. Tho intelligible natures of all things, 
which, of course, are no other than the Platonic 
Ideas, thus form the content of the eternal vow, 
which is the ‘ second person ’ of Plotinus’s Trinity 
(tho Ono, the vov t, ana the World-Soul) : soo Knn. 
V. ix. 8. Here we reach the interpretation of the 
Ideas as Divine thoughts which became tradit ional 
in the Middle Ages ; but tho vous of Plotinus is not 
what we should call a ‘ personal ’ God. 

2 . In mediaeval philosophy.— A further step is 
taken under the influence of Christianity, which 
seriously conceives God as ‘personal.’ A passage 
of Augustine {de Div. qu. 83, xlvi.) became in the 
Middle Ages the locus classicus on Ideas, and is 
quoted as such by Albertus Magnus {Sum. Theol. 
I. xiii. qu. 55. 2, § 2), Alexander of Hales {Sum. 
Theol. i. qu. 23. 2, § 4), Thomas Aquinas {Sum. 
Theol. i. qu. 15, art. 1 ; of. in I. Sent. dis. 36. qu. 2. 
art. 1, deVeritate, art. 3, ‘de Weis’), Bonaventura 
(in I. Sent. dis. 35, Comp. Theol. i. 25, Sum. Theol. 
qu. 11, art. 1), and Duns Scotus {Op. Oxon., in 
I. Sent. dis. 35, art. 1). Augustine could reconcile 
his earlier conviction that we must suppose Ideas 
as eternal and immutahlo patterns of phenomena) 
things with his Christian belief in one eternal 
Being, the Creator of all others, only by suppos- 
ing the Ideas to be internal to God's essence and 
to participate in its eternity and uncluingeahle* 
ness. The world is in time, which (according to 
Plato, Tim. 38 B) began along with it : its exist- 
ence is throughout dependent on the Divine will ; 
but its eternal pattern, tho world of Ideas, is an 
integral part of the Divine nature. Augustine 
assists himself by tho analogy of the designs in 
an artist’s mind. This illustration had already 
appeared in Philo (who as a Jew was also accus- 
tomed to regard God as personal). See de Opijicio 
Mundi, §§ 16, 25, pp. 4, 5 (the Divine Logos, as one 
with the world of Ideas, the x6<rgos voi)tU, iH called 
by Philo tola tuv ibhav ; the phrase, however 
which occurs in Origeu, c. Cels. vi. 64 — is bracketed 
by Cohn). Thu same metaphor of an artist’s designs 
had been used by Seneca {Ep. 58, § 19) in exposition 
of Plato ; and we may compare with it a passage 
(in which, however, tho word tola does not occur) 
in the Introd. Arithm. of the 1st cent, mathema- 
tician Nicoinaelius of Derosa in Palestine (i. 6). 
The Pined a PhilosopJwrum { i. 882 I) [Diels, Dnx. 
Gr., Berlin, 1879, p. 3U9]) already assert tlmt Plato 
held the Ideas to exist Iv rots vo^pasi sal rah </' a,/ 
racuais rov Otov tovtcqti rov vov. The use of such lan- 
guage was encouraged by the new stress which 
Christianity laid on the tnought of Divine person- 
ality. Hence the importance of A ugust ine’s adop- 
tion of the analogy with the artist's designs. In 
the earlier period of Western modiievnl thought 
Aiigustiue’s influence was paramount, and to the 
same still powerful influence it was duo tlmt even 
after the triumph of Aristotelianism in the 12th 
and 13th centuries the Platonic Ideas, as inter- 
preted by Augustine, retained their place in the 
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philosophical tradition beside the Aristotelian 
Forms. 

In the 12fch cent, we meet with an explicit 
Platonism which regards the Ideas as eternal 
attorns; e.g., in Bernard of Chartres (John of 
alisbury, Metalugicvn , ii. 17, where the author 
traces the history of the doctrine of Ideas, and, it 
may he noted, speaks of cldot as standing to ISla in 
the relation of excwplu/n to exemplar). We find 
other examples in the Mcgacosmus et Microcosuius 
of Bernard Silvester (sometimes identified with his 
probably older namesake of Chartres) and in the 
Anticlaudianus of Alan of Lille. This Platonism 
depends not only on Plato’s T imams (the only 
accessible dialogue) and Augustine, but on such 
writers as Boethius, Macrohius, and Marcianus 
Capclla. After the triumph of Aristotle the 
acceptance of Ideas was still, as we have seen, 
general. It was a subject of controversy whether 
they were Ideas of individual things (Thomas 
Aquinas) or of universals only ; whether they were 
practical or only speculative (Henry of Gnent); 
whether they were in God’s essential nature as 
rat tones conn ascend L or only in His intelligence as 
objects of His knowledge (Oekam). The answers 
given to such questions depended, of course, on the 
general philosophical ami theological position of 
the thinker concerned. 

3. Transition from the mediaeval to the modern 

use. — We have now to trace the process by which 
a word hitherto associated with eternal natures 
and archetypal Divine designs coitiu to be commonly 
employed for the thoughts and even imaginations 
of human beings. The Stoics (perhaps carrying on 
a Cynic tradition ; see E. Zeller, Socrates and the 
Socratic Schools, Eng. tr., London, 1868, p. 254) 
interpreted the Platonic Ideas as mere concepts 
(tvv<yt)para) or even as images of sensible things 
(Plac. Phil. 882 E, Slob. i. 12, p. 332 H ; Diels, Vox. 
Gr. pp. 309, 472). Great as in certain directions 
was the influence of Stoicism (esp, through Cicero, 
Seneca, and Boethius) on mediioval thought, it is 
doubtful whether this interpretation of the Ideas 
affected the fortunes of the word before the 
Renaissance, w hen a general revolt against Aristo- 
telianism brought into favour a word free from 
Aristotelian associations, while at the same time 
attention was drawn to the Stoic logic as the chief 
ancient rival of the Aristotelian. Thus the habit 
gradually crept in of using idea whore the originally 
equivalent, species bad been commonly employed 
ill the sense of voifrbv eUos , aladTjTbc f/5os (specks 
intelligibilis , species sens'd/ ilis) of Aristotle’s dr. 
Anima. We find Pietro Pomponazzi (1402-1525) 
passing from the Divine Idea to the idea quae est in 
tnente nostra, qnce est species (do Incantationibus , 
Basel , 1567, p. 3G). M elanchthon identified idea with 
the actus intelligendi , which is best described as 
the formation of an image (de Anima, Lyons, 1555, 

1 ). 187), and characteristically attempted to reconcile 
Mato and Aristotle by interpreting Plato’s Ideas 
im imagines in taenfc, (‘ Krot. Dial.*, in Corp. Reform. 
llalle, 1834-60, xiii. 520), or (in an exposition of 
the Ethics) as communes notions*. In the latter 
interpretation he was taken to task by J. 0. Scaliger 
(de Subtil., Frankfort, 1576, ^i. 4) on the ground 
that notion ns are accidents, whereas Plato held the 
Ideas to he substances, but w r as defended by 
Goclenius (m Exrrcit. J. C. S. de Subtil., Marburg, 
1599, p. 98), whoso Lexicon Philosophicum (Frank- 
fort, 1613), s. v. ‘ Idea,’ is worth consulting. 

The 10th cent, physician Fraeastorius (de In • 
tellectionc, i. [Opera, Venice, 1574, p. 129 A, 180 A]) 
usoh idea as equivalent to universale, and the so- 
called Spagyrio school of medical writers affected 
the use of the word, from which their master 
Paracelsus formed a number of technical derivatives 
(see B. Castellus, Lex. Med. Renov. t Nuremberg, 


1082, pp. 705, 706). The Paracel Bian terminology 
was the source of Jacob Bochmc's, to whom the 
word ‘idea,’ when I10 heard it from his friend and 
biographer von Frankenberg, ‘proved vastly agree- 
able,’ suggesting to him ‘a beautiful, heavenly, 
chaste virgin* such as is Sophia or Wisdom in his 
theosophical system (Memoirs of Life , etc., tr. F. 
Okely, Northampton, 1780, p. 16). 

Outside the Schools the tendency at this period 
to £ive the word a wide extension of meaning may 
be illustrated from Shakespeare. Here the general 
sense of ‘pattern* or ‘model,’ itself directly de- 
scended from that current in modircval philosophy 
(cf. Hooker, Keel. Pol. i. 4, § 1, ed. Oxford, 1874, 
p. 212, of the Lord’s Prayer : ‘ the perfect Idea of 
that which wo are to pray for passes into that 
sense of the ‘ idealizing* memory in Much Ado, iv. 
i. 226 ( ‘ the Idea of her life ’), and into that of a true 
copy of the pattern in Rich, ill., ill. vii. 13 (‘the 
right Idea of your father ’), while ' ideas * appear in 
Love? s Labour's Lost, IV. ii. 69, along with * forms, 
figures, shapes, objects, apprehensions’ among the 
furniture of ‘ a foolish, extravagant spirit.’ 

4. In modern philosophy before Kant. — In the 
technical language of philosophy the substitution 
of idea for species served to some extent to conceal 
the fact that the difficulties of the old theory of 
‘ representative species* passed unsolved into a later 
psychology (cf. Reid, ‘Human Mind,’ ii. § 6, in 
llor/cs, ed. Hamilton, ii. 140; II. W. B. Joseph, 
in Mind, Oct. 1910). These difficulties are trace- 
able to Aristotle’s statements in de Anima, ii. 12, 
iii. 2, about the reception by the perceiving soul of 
the form of the object without tno matter, which 
easily lent themselves to a quasi-materialistic 
interpretation, and in any case tended to make the 
immediate object of perception and ultimately of 
conception also an image or representation within 
the mind of the real thing without. This substitu- 
tion becomes generally current through its adoption 
by Jlobbcs and Descartes. In his Ilist. Animm 
llumana: (l’aiis, 1636), David Buchanan frequently 
uses idea as the equivalent of species for the im- 
mediate objects (objccta interna ) of human con- 
sciousness, There is no evidence that he enjoyed 
personal intercourse with ’Descartes, but the facts of 
liia life do not exclude the possibility ; bis darn et 
liquida idea (p. 339) reminds us of the Frenchman’s 
1 clear and distinct’ perceptions. With Hobbes idea 
is synonymous witn phantasma and signifies an 
‘appearance which remains in the brain from the 
impression of external bodies upon the organs of the 
senses.’ Such appearances, if they represent ex- 
ternal bodies wiiere they are not, are properly 
‘idols,’ false ‘ideas.’ 1 How the false idea or idol 
is to he distinguished from the true iiobhes leaves 
obscure ; hut it is clear that ‘ idea ’ and ‘ idol ’ alike 
are something in the brain or mind. Thus we have 
different* ideas’ of the same thingin succession when 
wlmt we first saw at a distance to be some material 
object we see on coming nearer to be a living thing, 
and 011 coming yet nearer to bo a human being. 

An instructive controversy arose between Descartes and 
Hobbes over their urp of the word ‘idea.’ Descartes had 
spoken freely in his Meditations of the * idea ’ of God ; Hohbcs 
objected that he had no such 'idea.' He did not mean that 
there is nothing to suggest to us the existence of a God ; but 
that we have no image in our minds of a being such as the 
admirable order of the world leads us to suppose exists. Des- 
cartes admitted this, but said that by * ideas’ he did not mean 
‘images of material things in the corporeal phantasy/ hut 
always ‘ anything of which the mind is directly aware ’ ; so that, 
when we perceive ourselves to he, e.g ., willing or afraid, he 
would call the volition or the fear ' ideas.' lie adds: ' I have 
made use of this name because philosophers have long been 
accustomed to use it to signify the forms of the perceptions of 
the divine mind, although we do not suppose any phantasia 
(sensible imagination) in God.' Thus the historical associations 
of the word with the Divine thoughts recommended it to Des- 

1 Bacon had already contrasted humane* mentis idola with 
diriinr mentis idea ns ahstmetiones ad idacitwn with wtt 
tignacula Creator is (Nov. Qrg. i. (5 23, 124). 
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cartes as a very general expression tor the immediate or direct 
object of consciousness, which would not commit him to a 
materialistic theory of the nature of consciousness, lie was 
naturally, therefore, displeased by Hobbes's assumption that its 
proper moaning was that of an * imago in the corporeal phantasy.' 
Hobbes appealed to etymology ; and so went back behind the 
associations which recommended the word to Descartes, who 
indeed had himself in Med. II., before Hobbes'* criticisms had 
raised the question, observed that., although volitions, fears, 
and Judgments are all cogitatwnea, yet that kind of eogUationes 
to which alone the word 1 idea 1 properly refers are those which 
are tanquam rerum imagines. Tins use of 1 Idea’ It \s difficult 
to distinguish from that found in Hobbes (see Hobbes, Lev. i. 11, 
iil. 34, iv. 45 f., de Carp. i. 1, | 3, 2, i 14, 5, 4 0 ; Descartes, Med., 
ObJ. iil. 6. Kor Descartes’s use see reff. collected in Vcitch's 
note to his tr. of Meth., Med., etc., Edinburgh, 1880, p. 270 £f.). 

Thus the word came into common philosophical 
use tainted with an ambiguity as carrying with it 
at once an association with a materialistic theory 
of experience and an association with one (the 
Cartesian) which insisted on the impossibility of any 
such theory. But in both Hobbes and Descartes it 
was associated with the view that the immediate 
object of knowledge is something in the mind a 
view which admits of different developments accord- 
ing to the different views entertained of the nature 
of the mind. Notwithstanding the ambiguity, 
Gassendi (1592-1055), the friend of both Hobbes 
and Descartes, proposes to use it in the widest 
sense as less open to ambiguity than other equiva- 
lent words, such as species, not to, etc. {Inst. Log. 
pt. i. [Opera, Lyons, 1658, i. 92]). Cudworth 
(1017-88) speaks of ‘sensible ideas’ [hit. Syst ., 
London, 1678, i. §§ 5, 39), but does not limit the 
word to these ; against Hobbes be recognizes an 
‘idea of God’ (iv. § 1). Huet (1630-1721) regards 
Descartes as restoring the Stoic usage [Ccns. Phil. 
Cartes ., ch. ii. § 7, ed. Baris, 1694, p. 48). Male- 
hranche (1638-1715), like his contemporary Locke, 
uses idle for * objet irnmediat de not-re esprit * ( llcch. 
de la vfiriU , iii. 2, eh. i., ed. Paris, 1700, i. 386) ; but 
Ids doctrine (based on the Cartesian emphasis on 
the disparateness between mind and matter) that 
tlie immediate objects of our perception are not 
bodies, but rather the Divine archetypes of bodies, 
reverts in a way to the mediaeval use of the word. 
Flnelon (1651-1715) follows Malobranche : the ideas 
which constitute the human reason are universal, 
necessary, eternal, immutable, in fact they are God 
revealed in our souls so far as the limitations of our 
nature allow ( De V Exist, de Dien, ii. 4 [l Enures, ed. 
Paris, 1787, ii. 228 IK]). For the use (or uses) made 
of the word by Spinoza (1632-77) the reader must be 
referred to Spinoza himself (see esp. Eth. ii. def. 
3, 4, prop. 48, 49) and his commentators (csp. If. 
Joachim, Study of Spinoza , Oxford, 1901). As 
the spiritual or psychical correlate of art extended 
thing or body, a man’s mind is described as the 

* idea ’ of his body. 

Locke (1632-1704) and Leibniz (1646-1718) both 
make ideas ‘ the immediate objects of the under- 
standing in the widest sense’ (Locke, Ess. i. 1, § 8 ; 
Leibniz, Nouv. Ess . ii. 1, § 1 Ted. Erdmann, Berlin, 
1840, p. 222]). Locke held, against Descartes, 
that they are never ‘innate,’ but always derived 
front experience or from rellexion upon experience. 
For Leibniz all ideas are innate ; if distinct, they 
represent God; if obscure, the world. Thus for 
both Locke and Leibniz they represent objects from 
which they are themselves distinct. With Berkeley 
(1685-1753) ideas, though conceived, after Locke, 
as the immediate objects of conception, represent 
no objects beyond themselves. They are them- 
selves the only objects ; of everytfiing, except 
spirits or minds (of w hich we are said to have not 

* ideas* but * notions ’), the esse is percipi ; thus the 
object' of perception is called an idea rather than a 
thing, because things are ‘generally supposed to de- 
note somewhat existing without the mind ’ and also 
to include ‘spirits’ (Brine, of Human Knowledge , 
i. § 30 [Works t ed. Fraser, Oxford, 1871, i. 175]). 


Out of this very un-Platonic theory of ideas a 
more Platonic one is developed by Berkeley in the 
much later Siris. Among the ‘ideas’ of Locke 
and Berkeley, Hume (17! I -70) distinguished direct 
perceptions as ‘ impressions, ’ while the name 
‘ ideas ’ is confined to reproductions of these which 
are known as such by their inferior ‘liveliness.’ 
This has become, on the whole, the tradition of 
later English philosophy (sco Spencer, Vrinc. of 
Psychology , London, 18?2, pt. vii. cb. 16 [vol. ii. i». 
454 ff.] ; of. Baldwin, DPhV , s.v. ‘ Idea’). Hume’s 
contemporary Johnson, who in his Dictionary 
defines ‘ idea’ as ‘ mental image,’ branded (errone- 
ously) as ‘ modern cant' the use of it for a notion 
or opinion of which there can bo no such itnago 
(Boswell, Life , ed. Oxford, 1826, iii. 176). 

5. In modern philosophy since Kant.— This use 
of ‘idea’ as primarily denoting a sensation repro- 
duced in memory or imagination passed with the 
English empirical philosophy to which it belonged 
to the French froo-thinkers of the 18th cent., 
among whom Condillac (1715-80) uses idfe for a 
sensation remembered and related to an external 
object, except in the case of a sensation of touch, 
where the sensation by itself is an idfc because 
directly relating itselt to such an object ( Extr . 
rats, da trait 6 aes sensations [U' t acres, Paris, 1798, 
iii. 39 ir.j) ; and, similarly, Uolhach (1728- 89) 
uses the term for the image of an object which 
causes a sensation or perception (Syst. dela nature , 
Paris, 1821, i. 133). Not altogether dissimilar is 
the account of ‘idea’ given by Wolff (1079-1754), 
in Psych. Emp. t Frankfort, 1732, § 48, as a mental 
representation in relation to the represented object. 
This use of ‘idea,’ however, was not. to prevail in 
Germany. Kant (1724-1804) set himself (Kritik 
derreinen Vernunft , Transc. Dial. i. 1 [Wake, ed. 
Hartenstcin, Leipzig, 1867, iii. 256 ft. ]) to restore 
the word from a deplorable degradation, in which 
it could bo used for ‘ the representation of the 
colour rod* to its original Platonic use of a ‘con- 
ception transcending tho possibility of experience.’ 
Of such conceptions, which Reason inevitably 
forms, but which cannot bo verified in experience, 
I10 recognized threo : the soul, the world, and God. 
To Kant, that wo necessarily think a thing to bo 
so and so by no means implies that it is so in itself ; 
but to Hegel (1770-1831), who does not thus divorce 
thought from reality, such a conception, transcend, 
ing but implied in our experience in space, in time, 
as Kant called an Idea is no mere speculative 
problem or at most a postulate of action ; it is the 
ultimate unity, in the light of which clone what- 
ever is real is scon as it truly is, and that because 
it is only what it is as a stage in the eternal pro- 
cess wherein (he Idea unrolls, as it were, before 
itself the riches of its own nature ( ee Log. §§ 213, 
236 \Werke, Berlin, 1843, vi. 385, 4(>S|).' As the 
Platonic Ideas constitute in Philo the content of 
the supremo Idea, the Divine mind or Logos, so in 
Hegel tho one Tdea breaks itself up into a sjslcin 
of definite Ideas ; and similarly for Schell ing (1775- 
1854) the Ideas arc the living Univen-als in the 
Divine mind ( Varies, iiber die Mcth. drr akad. 
Stud. xi. [ Werke , Stuttgart and Augsburg, 1850- 
61, v. 31 7J), or, as it is put elsewhere (Syst. dvr 
Philos. § 33 [ib. vi. 183 j), tho essences of tilings as 
grounded in God’s eternity. 

If divested of the theistie language, this use of 
Idea approximates to Schopenhauer's (1788-1860) 
(see Welt als Willcund Vorstellunq, Leipzig, 1873, 
§25). An Idea is a ‘definite and fixed guide of 
the objectification of tho Will .so far as it is thing* 
in-itself and therefore has no multiplicity.’ These 
grades are related to individual things as (heir 
eternal forms or prototypes. Such Ideas are the 
forces of Nature (gravity, electricity, etc.), life, 
the various organic species, the chief types of 
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humanity. Tliis Schopenhauer holds to be in agree* 
ment with Plato’s true meaning, while Kant’s three 
Ideas of the Reason liave nothing in common with 
Plato’s except a transcendence of experience which 
they share with the merest chirnoras. The Idea, 
thaw conceived, Schopenhauer holds to he the object 
which the line arts aim at representing (it is to he 
observed that Kant also recognized aesthetic Ideas, 
Kritik der Urth. i. §§ 17, 49, 57 [Werke, ed. Harten* 
stein, Leipzig, 1807, v. 238, 324, 353]). Such a 
view gives to art a higher rank in the scale of 
values than is assigned to it by Plato, who, al- 
though sometimes describing the apprehension of 
the ideas iri language suggestive ol aesthetic con- 
templation, regards the productions of the artist 
as an imitation not of the Ideas, but only of the 
sensible copies thereof {Rep. x. 596). 

Following Kant, who had taught that the Ideas, 
which were mere problems for the Speculative 
Reason, became |>ostulatcs for the Practical, 
sufficient grounds for action though unverifiable 
in experience— thus we can, and indeed are bound 
to, act as though free, yet a speculative proof of 
freedom is impossible — Iferbart (1776-1841) speaks 
of practical Ideas (Freedom, Perfection, etc.) 
springing from judgments of value {Kurzt Encyc. 
der Phil. § 47 [Werke, Leipzig, 1850, ii. 79J). A 
similar usage is found in Wundt. 

6. Ambiguity of the word * Idea.’— Some of the 
ambiguities which have beset the word ‘idea’ are 
merely verbal, and may be removed by careful 
definition. Such is that arising from the applica- 
tion of the word at once to eternal principles which 
underlie appearances and are discovered by the 
exercise of reason, and also to varying inodes or 
states of a finite consciousness. Less easily kept 
apart are the sense of ‘mental image’ and tno 
sense of ‘ ooncopt ’ ; hut the distinction between 
the words Vorsidlvng ami Begriff (in recent philo- 
sophical English represented by ‘concept’) lias to 
a large extent saved (human writers from this 
equivocation. Hut Iohh easily eradicable is the 
ambiguity which the word ‘idea* inherited from 
the word species’ when, in the 17th cent., it took 
its pla(^3 in the philosophical vocabulary. Used 
now for an activity of the mind apprehending an 
object (cf. the phrase ‘I have no idea’ = ‘I do not 
know,’ or the occasional use for ‘ the faculty of 
apprehension,’ as in the well-known line in Thom- 
son’s Seasons , ‘to teach the young idea how to 
shoot ’[‘Spring,’ 1152]), now for the object imme- 
diately apprehended (even where, as in Berkeley, 
this is not treated as representative of anything 
beyond itself), it inevitably comes to suggest a 
tertium quid internal to the mind as compared 
with the external object it is supposed to repre- 
sent, yet not the mental process or activity of 
apprehending, but its immediate object. The 
assumption of such a tertium quid is rendered 
plausible by the difficulties duo to a comparison 
between the experiences which different indi- 
viduals, or the same individual at different times, 
claim to have of one and the same object. Even 
justice seems to be done to all of these if each he 
considered as an apprehension of a different ‘idea’ 
of the same thing, which is itself in no case the 
direct object of the experience. This may seem to 
be supported hy the tact that we can seldom, if 
ever, think without imagery— a fact expressed hy 
Aristotle in the saying, oWMtot* rod foev <pavr<i<r- 
fiaros ij fvxt {de Amnia, iii. 7, 431* 17), ‘the soul 
never thinks without an image ’ — even when, as in 
the instance of a ehiliagon or of the Roman Empire, 
any image that may present itself is plainly not 
that of which we are thinking. In thinking, how- 
m ei, of a sensible thing not actually present to the 
senses, hub remembered, it is easy to confuse the 
image with the object, to talk as though it were 


the object of our thought, as though it were what 
we remembered (and yet, as it is here in our 
imagination now % it is clearly not if, but what it 
represents, that we remember) ; and, lastly, as 
though, even in perceiving an object actually 
present to the senses, it were such au image, ana 
not the object, that is before us. Tliis is a way of 
speaking which, when used of others, comes natur- 
ally enough, because we do not share their per- 
ceptions, but picture to ourselves what we take 
them to be perceiving, forgetting that this is not 
what they porceive, but only a picture of it in our 
imagination. 

The assumption of such a tertium quid, between 
the apprehending mind and its object appears to 
bo confirmed by the existence of hallucinations 
and of dreams, where what seems, as presented in 
consciousness, to be indistinguishable from a real 
object is afterwards judged not to have been such. 
This suggests that, both when a real obiect is 
present and when it is not, what we actually per- 
ceive is not this object, but a ‘mental image,’ 
which may or may nob be representative of a real 
original. Hut tliis assumption only transfers the 
difficulty ; it is no more easy to understand how, 
on tho hypothesis that our immediate object is 
always such an ‘idea,’ we can become aware at 
all of an external object represented by some of 
them and nob hy others (cf. Berkeley, Brine, of 
Human Knowledge , § 8), than how in any ease we 
sometimes come to think wo perceive external 
bodies when we do not. These disadvantages of 
so ambiguous a word as ' idea’ (which are not re- 
moved by substituting, with J. Ward, ‘ presenta- 
tion’ — a literal rendering of tho Vorstellung of 
llerbart and Wundt) make it a hindrance rather 
than a help in discussing tho nature of our experi- 
ence prior to any such reflective discrimination 
between the respective sharos of subject and object 
as must appear in any account which can be given 
of it. It is significant of the realization of this by 
English psychologists that W. Me Donga! 1 avoids 
its use on tlie ground that most who havo so named 
features distinguished in the stream of conscious- 
ness have tended to ‘reify* them, preferring to 
use the word ‘feelings,’ wnich describes them as 
features of our behaviour rather than as objects of 
our apprehension (see Psychology , a Study of Be- 
haviour , London, 1912, p. 50) ; and that in Loveday 
and Green’s Introd. to Psych. (Oxford, 1912) the 
word 1 idea’ and its scarcely less misleading syno- 
nyms do not occur at all. 

Litkratchb.— F or further Information as to the history of 
the word ' idea,’ nee W. Hamilton, Discussions, 1/ondon, 1862, 
p. 70, Works of Thomas Reid, l&linburgh, 1872, p. 02f>fT. ; R. 
Kucken, Geschiehte dsr philos. Tenninotoijie , Leipzig-, 1870, pp. 
109-201; R. Eisler, WQrterbuch der philos. Jlegriflc und A ns- 
driicke , Berlin, 1800, s.v. ‘ Idee/ i., to all of which this article is 
much Indebted. C. C. J. WKBB. 

IDEAL.— x. Use of the term.— The term ‘ ideal * 
is perhaps one of the vaguest in common use. In 
popular usage it signifies sometimes what is ex- 
cellent of itB kind, c.g. ‘wo had ideal weather’; 
sometimes what would be perfect if it could be 
attained, but as a matter of fact is utterly unat- 
tainable, as when wo speak of the ‘ ideal * State ; 
sometimes wlmt is regarded as unworthy of serious 
attention as being purely fanciful and oblivious of 
tho facts of the case. With the last two usages in 
mind, Hegel speaks of 

1 the popular fancy that ideals are nothing but chimeras, and 1 
the very different fancy that ideals are somothinjr far too 
excellent to possees reality, or something far too feeble to 
procure it for themselves' (W. Wallaoe, Lujio of Ucgsl, Oxford, 
1874, p. 8). 

From philosophical language, too, there comes an 
ambiguity, for the adjective ‘ ideal ’ may correspond 
to either of the two nouns, ‘ idea ’ and * ideal ’ ; ami 
in the former case, corresponding to ‘ idea, 1 in the 
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sense In which the English psychological philo- 
sophers from Locke to llumo made the term 
current, * ideal 1 is apt to be interpreted as in con- 
tradistinction to what is actual. The ‘ ideal * and 
the ‘real’ are distinguished, and the distinction 
becomes an opposition, and the tendency is intensi- 
fied to think of what is ideal in any sense as non- 
existent and permanently so— something that is 
'all in the air.’ Farther, this notion of ideals 
derives strength from consideration of the ideals of 
the artist. His ideals, the types of beauty which 
he depicts, are commonly taken to be representa- 
tions of a beauty which never and nowhere existed, 
nor can be found. 

* The light that never war, on aes or land, 

The consecration, and the Poet’* dream * 

(Wordsworth, Peels Castle). 

Turning from popular usage to writers on 
psychology and ethics, one’s impression that 4 ideal ’ 
is a word of vague import is strengthened. Some 
have no use for the word at all. Some introduce 
it casually in the course of discussions without anv 
explanation. Some use it as synonymous with 
‘end/ Some draw a careful distinction between 
ideal and end, and, having drawn it, seem to ignore 
it. Various writers deal with various aspects or 
characteristics of the ideal ; few think it necessary 
to define the term or give a connected treatment of 
the topic. T t is dilficu 1 1 , to understand why ‘ ideal ' 
should not he handled with something of the care 
which, e.g., ‘motive/ 4 intention/ and ‘desire* 
receive. 

2 . Definition. - — An ideal in general may be 
defined as a conception of wliafc, if attained, would 
fully satisfy ; of what is perfect of its kind, and, 
in consequence, is the pattern to he copied, and the 
standard by which actual achievement is to be 
judged. The ideal is the standard of value, and 
the actual has worth in so far as it embodies the 
ideal. (For a general discussion of ideals and their 
significance, see EptsTKMOLoav, § 2 of., in vol. v. 
p. 352 ft.). 

The moral ideal is what we are now concerned 
with ; and a moral ideal is a conception of what, 
if attained, would completely satisfy man as a 
moral being. It stands, as what ought to be, over 
against what is in character and conduct, and 
constitutes a standard hy referenco to which char- 
acter and conduct are estimated. The ideal is not 
synonymous with the end. Tt is a product of 
constructive imagination in which the end is 
envisaged as attained, embodied, and expressed. 
Individuals who agree in their way of defining the 
end may differ widely enough in their ideals. The 
ideals of a hedonist, for instance, may he high or 
low. On the other hand, it seems quite erroneous 
to say, as has sometimes been said, that difference 
of conception of the ideal determines the difference 
between various schools of ethical speculation. 
For men who differ profoundly as moral philo- 
sophers do not necessarily dilFer widely as moral 
individuals. They may approve, condemn, seek 
after, and avoid the same things ; their ideals, 
therefore, are not dissimilar. It will appear below 
that difference of ideal— the kind of difference in 
view in the statement which we are considering— 
marks, not school from school of ethical theory, but 
stage from stage of moral progress. 

To entertain ideals is part of man’s nature. It 
is given with his power of retrospect, forecast, 
and choice. All men have an ideal of some kind, 
for all rational beings distinguish what is and what 
should be. The moral ideal can be only formally 
defined as a conception of man with his powers at 
the best, using them for tfio best, ft cannot be 
concretely defined. For man is a developing being, 
and does not know what his powers at the best may 
be. And conceptions of 4 for the best ’ may differ, 


and do differ. Furthor, a particular individual 
may find that, in constructing his ideal, the 
peculiarity of his circumstances requires that them 
is a conflict of some kind between 4 at the best’ 
and ‘for the best/ Tt is a serious question for 
some, e.g ., whether, in view of all their circum- 
stances and obligations, they are justified or not 
in taking a University course, or entering a 
career for which they are fitted, but which requires 
an expensive training which will mean hard sacri- 
fice ior others, llonco it is that ‘ ideals are 
relative to the lives that entertain them ’ ( W. 
James, Talks to Teachers on Psychology , London, 
1899, p. 292). An ideal, however, is not conceived 
to be something purely or essentially individual- 
istic. He who holds it is not impressed with the 
relativity of it, but with its universality. It is not 
something which he alone should seek after ; it is 
what ho conceives all should follow. 

There is an infinite variety of ideals as held hy 
different individuals. They may be low or high, 
sordid or sublimo ; they may be limited by the 
seen and temporal, or stretch forward to the unseen 
and eternal ; they may be so worth striving after, 
and the individual so thwarted and baffled in 
pursuit of them, that an argument for immortality 
may he founded thereon. Whatever its nature, 
the ideal is that which inspires, directs, and gives 
coherence to the moral life. (For an excellent dis- 
cussion of the meaning of ideals, seo Leslie Stephen, 
The Science of Ethics, p. 74 IF. ) 

3 . The forming of ideals. — As character is partly 
an endowment, partly an achievement, so ideals 
are partly imposed upon the individual, partly 
chosen by him. A child develops towards moral 
individuality by obeying authority which it did 
not itself constitute. When it awakens to moral 
consciousness, its standards of judgment are 
already so far fixed for it. It has neon following 
an ideal chosen by othors, set before it, ami im- 
posed upon it. And obviously the imposed ideal 
may determine in varying degree the ueliberately 
choson ideal. The ideal in many cases novor 
differs appreciably from the ideal found in the 
home or the community. Many are never aware 
of any break or contrast between what they are 
ordered or expected to obey and what they heely 
choose to oboy. Such freedom to choose, indeed, 
is only dimly, if at all, realized; or, if realized, 
may be regarded only as a temptation to bo com- 
bated. fn communities, however, where individual 
freedom is safeguarded ami esteemed, and where 
there is a wide range of choice of life-work open, 
the necessary choice of some definite life-work, 
which brings a multitude of varied possibilities 
before the individual, contributes to lus becoming 
keenly conscious of his power of choosing an ideal 
of what his life, character, and achievement are 
to be. 

The psychology and the whole process of such 
choice, such ‘setting up’ of an ideal, are very 
obscure. Factors enter into it due to temperament, 
previous training, and all ports of 4 personal equa- 
tion/ which make analysis in any particular case 
very difficult and generalization impossible. Our 
earliest ideals glow with colour and romance, nnd, 
literally enough, baflio description. There is some- 
thing groat and splendid that we wish to attuin, 
but what more definitely it is we cannot say. We 
hear the wind rise ‘roaring eeawird’ and teel we 
must go, but whither and wherefore we are not 
clear. We are inclined to think of our ideal as 
something absolutely new, unheard of till ua dis- 
covered it (cf. W. James, Tails, p. 292; J. Hoy re, 
Studies, New York, 1K9H, p. SO). The truth in 
this exaggerated view of ourselves and our ideals 
is that there is an element of uniqueness in every 
personality. With the lapse of time the ideal 
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loses in colour but gains in clearness. It comes 
down from the skies to common earth. While it 
remains something personal, peculiarly our own, 
we lay more stress on its universal character. (On 
the contrast between the ‘ idealism* of youth and 
the * realism’ of maturer years, see H. Lotzo, 
Microcosmos, Kng. tr. 4 , Edinburgh, 1809, ii. 30511.) 

4. Is the ideal realized? — To this question the 
answer is Yes and No. {a) On the one hand, we 
must hold that the ideal is attainable and is real- 
ized. A 11 ideal which is absolutely and inherently 
unattainable cannot be an ideal ; for, as we have 
said, the ideal is our conception of what should be, 
and, as Kant says, 4 an ought implies a can.’ If a 
thing cannot be, there is no sense in saying it 
should be. And, unless we are prepared to deny 
that men over act rightly, or that there is such a 
t hing as moral progress, wo must hold that the 
ideal is realized. 4 The moral idoal may bo said to 
be realized every time we truly act’ (J. S. Mac- 
kenzie, Manual of Ethics 4 , p. 29). We know, too, 
that multitudes lind their ideal realized in some 
individual ; their effort is to try to be like him. 
What would he think of this? is their standard of 
judging, (ft) On the other hand, most men are 
constrained to admit that the ideal is never attained 
by them. Strive as they like, it remains ahead of 
their accomplishment. The fact is that man is a 
developing moral being, and that moral progress 
moans, not only that in achievement the individual 
is ever coming nearer an ideal, but that the ideal 
itself is progressing. Like character, the ideal is 
only relatively fixed and permanent. If, as we 
have said, the ideal gives coherence to the moral 
life, it must obviously have stability of a kind. 
But we have to think of a stability in progress— a 
mobile equilibrium. As we progress in the moral 
life, the ideal unfolds and expands. 

4 livery achievement of good deepens and quickens our senso 
of the inexhaustible value contained in every right act. With 
achievement, our conception of the possible goods of life In- 
creases, and we find ourselves called to live upon a still deeper 
and more thoughtful plane. An Ideal Is not some remote all- 
exhnustivn goal, a tlxea tumtninn bunum ’ (Dewey -Tafia, Ethic*, 
p. 421 f.). 

Hence it is that what at any moment in the 
moral life we picture to ourselves as the best turns 
out to be only a better. As in achievement we 
approach what we regarded as the host., we gain a 
conception «d something still more excellent. 

Hence the statement 4 ideals are realizable’ is 
true; it means that moral progress is possible. 
The statement 4 the ideal is not realizable’ is also 
true, as meaning that we can assign no limit to 
moral progress. To say that there is an absolute 
idoal, an absolute Irest, is to say that such limit 
can be fixed, that there will come a time when no 
further moral juogress can take place. (For full 
discussion of tno points dealt with briefly in this 
naragraph, and of the problems which emerge, see 
T. IT. (been, Prolegomena to Ethics, bk. iii. ; fc>. 
Alexander, Moral Order ami Progress, bk. iii.) 

5. Change of ideal.— Apart, however, from the 
change of ideal which proceeds in every life gradu- 
ally and imperceptibly, probably the majority are 
familiar with a change of another kind, when t he 
cleavage between old and new is distinctly marked, 
and the connexion seems to ho only one of sharpest 
contrast. There are times when one can say, 4 The 
old things are passod away ; behold, they are become 
new’ (2 Co 5 ,7 |, when one feels oneself to be a new 
creature looking out upon a now world. This may 
come about under ft manifold variety of circum- 
stances in which little, if any, genoral rule may 
be discerned. It may happen that needs of our 
nature of which we were not previously conscious 
suddenly make themselves felt, so tlmt what 
formerly satisfied is no longer adequate. Needs 
which were weak or suppressed may become 


relatively stronger. Or we may find that what 
we thought would satisfy proves in experience 
unable to do so. It may happen that our call to, 
and assumption of, fresh responsibilities give a 
new vision of what life and character ought to be. 
We see that the old ways are unworthy, that the 
old habits must bo broken, tlmt onr standards must 
be raised, and our w'holo scheme and view of life 
revised, as Henry V. found when lie assumed the 
dignity of kingship. A new bond of friendship or 
love may mean a similar new vision. Or the change 
may be,* and often is, concomitant with a religious 
experience; ‘if any man is in Christ, he is a new 
creature’ (2 Co 5 17 ). 

In some cases tho phenomenon admits of ex- 
planation ; in others, especially when religious 
elements enter, it is too recondite ; obsenro factors 
are involved of which the individual himself can 
give no clear account, and the case defies psycho- 
logical analysis. We cannot explain our tastes, 
our likes, and aversions ; it is a cold-blooded sort 
of love if one can explain why he prefers one person 
before others. And of that change of ideal which 
means a revolution in the moral life, and comes, or 
seems to come, suddenly, an luleouato explanation 
is seldom possible. ‘The wind bloweth where it 
listeth, and thou liearest the sound thereof, but 
knowest not whence it comotli, and whither it 
gootli ; so is everyone that is born of the Spirit’ 
(Jn 3 R ). 

When a new vision of the ideal comes to us, it 
may ali'ect us in a variety of ways. Wo may feel 
at once a peace and satisfaction like that, of the 
merchant who has long been searching for (he 
goodly pearl, and, having found it, sells all that 
he has and buys it/; wo may yield to its attraction 
and inspiration. More often, especially when we 
not merely get a new conception of tho ideal, but. 
see the ideal realized or approximated in an actual 
life or deed, we may experience a sort of despair ; 
we may feel overpowered with a sense of the con- 
trast between what we are and what we now see 
w'o ought to be (on this topic generally, ami (he 
value of self-abasement, see Tverach, The Other 
Side qf Greatness , serin, i.). Or wo may for a time 
be involved in a conflict of ideals, undecided as to 
how the moral life is to he diroctcd, and, like Haul, 
1 kick against tho pricks’ ^Ac 9 B ). 

While moral progress is often marked by the 
positive appearance of a new ideal, it is also fre- 
quently marked mainly or entirely, negatively, by 
the failure of the old ideal any longer to satisfy us. 
Sometimes wo see moro or less clearly wluit the 
new 4 better ’ is, sometimes we have nothing but a 
sense that w hat, we used to regard as best is not 
good, and that a ‘better’ there must be, though 
we cannot yet say what, it is. We have to grope 
our way, ‘moving about in worlds not realized’ 
(Wordsworth, Intimations of Immortal if ;/). 

6. The teaching of ideals.— It may bo said to be 
the duty of every moral being to unfold and com- 
mend an ideal to those who are morally unde- 
veloped, or are searching for an ideal, and to 
propose something better to those who are plainly 
following a low ideal. In various aspects of it, 
this is the special task of preachers, teachers, and 
parents (see art. Education, Morai., yol. v. p. 
210 fir. ). We may note some of tlio most important 
principles which must be kept in mind in this con- 
nexion. Regarding the kind of ideal that should 
lie commended for imitation, some remarks by 
L. T. Hobhouso are worth noting : 

* It is Just worth noticing, as we pass, that ideals are Interest- 
ing nr vapid according as tho clement of construction or 
abstraction preponderates in them. Types in which differences 
«re left out, In which you try to get down to the pure thing, 
free from all Incrustation of other elements, arc nauseating In 
proportion as their delineation is successful. This kind of 
“ idealism ” gives us tho heroes and heroines who live to utter 
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moral platitudes, and spoil whole chapters of good writing. It 
Inspires the morality which tries to make all life a study of what 
you ought not to do. The constructive idealism, on the ot her 
hand, finds dissatisfaction always in incompleteness, and finds 
completeness only in the many-sided character and the varied 
life' {Th# Theory of Knowledge , p. 211). 

It is very important that tho ideal exhibited 
should be positive, and not negative. Otherwise a 
boy will get the impression that a good boy is one 
who does none of tho things that an average hoy 
wants to do, and at any age one will conceive of 
virtue as an anaemic thing, and goodness as essenti- 
ally some form of abstinence. Further, the aim must 
lie to make the ideal concrete, not abstract, to show 
flesh and blood examples, not merely to lay down 
precepts, to point to lives or deeds in which the 
ideal has been approximately embodied, to show 
that, as actual occurrences prove, virtue is not in- 
capable of attainment. (On this topic see S. M. 
BJigh, The Direction of Desire.) 

7. The unrealized ideal.— Wo have seen that 
the ideal is unrealized and unrealizable in the 
sense that it is a mobile thing which constantly 
keeps ahead of us in our moral progress. It ever 
appears as ‘ a better beyond the best.’ But, apart 
from this, every one who is in earnest in moral 
endeavour knows that the ideal is not realized in 
another sense— in tho sense, namely, that in his 
conduct he comes short more or less, and usually 
more rathor than less, of what lie purposed. Tak- 
ing the moral life at any moment, and the ideal as 
it is then presented to us, and striven after, there 
is often a wide gulf between what was to be and 
what is. This may he due to our fault or to our 
misfortune. We may lind, like Paul, that the 
good we would we do not ; and the evil that we 
would not, that wo do (Ko 7 ly ). Or in ignorance 
we may adopt a wrong means of realizing our 
ideal. Or we may find that circumstances are in 
conspiracy against us, and forbid the realization 
of our purposes, that we are handicapped, thwarted, 
baulked by the force majeure of practical facts 
which we cannot circumvent or surmount. Be- 
sides, we must fake account of otir general in- 
ability to give adequate or appropriate expression 
to the deepest things of the spirit. Take the case 
of emotion. Wo can only stammer brokenly, and 
to an unsympathetic or uninterested car ludi- 
crously, about our love. We search in vain for an 
adequate mode of ox pressing contempt or hate. 
In an excess of joy we are moved to tears, and a 
smile may bo all the expression we can give to 
heart-breaking disappointment or despair. So 
with the ideal which in our highest moments may 
1)0 revealed to us. Unutterable thoughts, in- 
expressible aspirations may come to us ; we feel, 
we know, that they are the most valuable of our 
possessions, though neither in word nor in deed 
can we fully reveal them. They are among the 
truest riches of our naturo though we cannot ex- 
hibit them : 

* Thoughts hardly to be packed 
Into a narrow act, 

Fancies that broke through language and escaped ; 

All I could never be, 

All, men ignored in me, 

Thin, I was worth to God ’ 

(Drowning, Rabbi Ren Kira). 

The familiar words of Kant respecting the good 
will may be applied to the ideal : 

'Even if it should happen that, owing to special disfavour of 

rtune, or the niggardly provision of n stepmotherly na‘ 
it should wholly lack power to accomplish its purpose, 
then, like a jewel, it would still shine by its own light, . . . 
its usefulness or fruitlessness can neither add nor take away 
anything from its value ' (T. K. Abbott, Kant's Theory of Kth ia,’\ 
London, 1883, p. 10). 

A lover of paradox might well say that a man’s 
real worth depends 011 what lie fails in. ‘ Thou 
didst well that it was in thine heart’ (2 Oh l) M ). 
The ideal in some cases is doubly ideal ; it is a 
conception not of w hat would but of what should 


satisfy. Tho individual does not feel the needs 
which it would meet, but in some sense he ac- 
knowledges that ho ought to feel them, or at least 
that they ought to lie felt generally. A11 uudimeo 
the individuals of which are immoral, or even 
criminal, will hiss the villain of melodrama, and 
applaud the triumph of long-sutlcring virtuo. 
One who makes no attempt to realize high ideals 
in his own conduct, may ne very exacting in de- 
manding them of others, or very earnest in com- 
mending them to others. Ideals which arc not 
realized in conduct may thus still lie determinant 
of character; though ineffective to shape conduct, 
they do have a share in making the individual 
what lie is. Further, ideals which he never seeks 
to realize as a private individual may none the 
less mould his conduct in various ways as a 
member of society. They may determine his con- 
tribution to public opinion, his attitude on public 
questions, his vote at. elections, his discharge of 
public duty. If he be a parent, they may pre- 
scribe the rules he lays down for his children. Thu 
moral standard of Ins home maybe vei y different, 
from that of his office, and both very different from 
the standard lie acts up to when ho fools hiim olf 
free for tho time from his usual social obligations. 
We may regard such a man as wo please, blit we 
cannot say that the ideals he never seeks to real- 
ize are altogether valueless, oit her for himself or 
for society. Conduct is at the best, hut, an imper- 
fect expression and revelation of an individual’s 
ideals, and, similarly, institutions and customs 
are imperfect embodiments of the ideals, tho moial 
worth, and tho moral standpoint of a community 
(see art. Coot) AND Kvil, vol. vi. p. 318 If.). This 
lias been so well said by Julia Wedgwood that wo 
may close the subject w ith a quotation from her 
work : 

‘That which given life its keynote h, not whul men think 
good, hut what they think best. True, this in not I ho | art of 
belief which la embodied in conduct: the ordinary man tried 
to avoid only what is obviouttly wrong ; t ho beat of men doeu 
not always make us aware that hu is striving alter what Is 
right. We do not sec people growing into the resemblance of 
what they admire ; it is much if we nun seo them growing into 
the unlikcncMsof that which they condemn. But the dominant 
influence of life lies ever in the unrealized. While all that we 
discern is the riegulivo aspect of a man’s ideal, that ideal itself 
lives by admiration which never clothes itself in word or deed. 
In seeing what he avoid 8 we judge only tho least important 
part of his standard ; it 1 h that which hu never strives to 
realize in his own person which makes him what ho is. Tit * 
uverago secular man of to-day is a different being tecausw 
Christendom has hallowed the precept to give the cloak to 
him who asks the coat; it would be easier to argue that this 
claim for what moat would regard as an imitossiblc virtue hus 
been injurious than that it has been impotent. Christianity 
has moulded character, where we should vainlv seek to discern 
that It had influenced conduct. Not thp criminal code, hut 
tho counsel of perfection Hhows us whul a nation is becoming ; 
and lie who casts on any set of duties the shadow of the second 
best, so far as he is successful, does more to influence the moral 
ideal than lie who succeeds in passing a new law ' {The Moral 
Ideal , p. 873 f.). 

Litkrati'RK.— Leslie Stephen, The Science tf Ethan, London, 
1882, oh. ii. sect. iv. ; T. H. Green, I'mh-nomeva to Ethic*, 
Oxford, 1H84, bk. lii. ; S. Alexander, Moral Order and /*)•<»- 
aren/t. Jxmdon, 3889, bk. iii. ; Julia Wedgwood, The, Moral 
Ideal, do. 1889; H. Spencer, The Data of Ethic*, ed. do. ism, 
ch. xv.; L. T. Hobhouse, The. Theory of Knowledge, do. isuti, 
pp. 209-213; J. S. Mackenzie, A Manual of Ethics*, do. 
1900 (see index); J. Dewey and J. H. Tufts, Ethics, do. 
1910, p. 421 f. ; J. Iveiach. The Other Sale of (irratnns, do. 
190(1, sermon f. ; S. M. Bligh, The Direction of Desire, do. lulu 

W. D. Nivi.n. 

IDEALISM. — 1. The term.- * T. lenlism ’ is n 
term of very varied npplicat ion. Ah ‘ personal ideal 
ism’ it may denote a view of human life in which 
all utilitarian and owhomonistic consideration* ore 
subordinated to duly or to objective ideals of 
culture, and in which the mind asserts its superi- 
ority in the face of nil determinism and maferial- 
inm. This is the type of idealism the attainment 
and vindication nf which linrl imposing and even 
classical expression in t’ailyb'V; Surf or Ur sort us. 
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Again, the terra may he applied generally to 
philosophical and religious systems, to views of 
the universe and poetic creations, in which the 
world is represented as being dominated by spirit- 
ual ends of a moral, religious, or aesthetic character. 
An idealism of this kind is found in all the great 
national religions, in the most diverse philosophical 
Bystorns, and in poems such as Dante’s Divina 
Commedia and Goethe’s Faust ; its antitheses are 
sceptical relativism and hopeless pessimism. But 
these rather general applications of the word have 
no place in a scientific terminology, and have not 
much significance even in the inoxact speech of 
everyday life, as everything turns upon the par- 
ticular ethical, religious, or msthetic sense in wfiich 
the nature of the ideal and its authority ovor 
personality arc conceived. As a technical term, 
idealism concerns us only as denoting a distinct 
type of metaphysical thought, and in that sense 
alone will it he dealt with hero. 

2. The fundamental position of idealism.— In 
order to determine the philosophical import of the 
term * idealism, ’ it will be necessary to fix the 
place which the corresponding theory occupies 
among the various fundamental philosophical posi- 
tions. These fundamental positions may bo com- 
bined in the several systems of philosophy, but 
they always remain separate and distinct as 
regards their starting-points. No one single or 
solely possible point of origin can be ascribed to 
philosophical reflexion. On the contrary, the data 
of experience form from the outset the subject of 
various problems, the very variety of which renders 
anything like a real monism impossible. Thus we 
have, first of all, the question us to the ultimate 
reality given in experience ; secondly, the question 
ns to wlmt the thinker expects to attain by n 
logical elaboration of the given ; and, finally, the 
question regarding the attitude to bo assumed to 
tne facts of becoming and change, and therefore 
also to the existence of ends and values, in the 
data of experience. Thoms three questions, even 
if the answers to them ean ho harmonizod and 
combined, cannot, as has been said, be reduced to 
one another. To begin with the last : we note 
that from this question ariso the systems of pan- 
theistic changelessness on the one bund, and of 
pluralistic change on the other, the two sides of 
the antithesis being exemplified by the Eleatics 
and Heraclitus respectively. In the second ques- 
tion originate, on the one hand, the systems which 
by logical elaboration of the given find a more specific 
and certain reality behind or above the manifold 
of experience— as, indeed, the basis and explana- 
tion of it ; and, on the other hand, the systems 
which seek merely to explain psychologically tho 
formation of the concepts actually applied in ex- 
perience, and thus to regulate such application. 
These systems are respectively the dogmatic a 
priori theories of which Platonism is the type, and 
the empirical pragmatic theories represented by 
the Sophists. The first question, again, gives rise, 
on the one hand, to tho systems which regard 
material reality as the primary clement of experi- 
ence, and find in it tho explanation of consciousness ; 
and, on tho other, to the systems which begin with 
tho individual consciousness, and pass thence to 
the trans-subjectivo reality : they are respectively 
the realistic systems represented by materialism 
and by a naturalistic pantheism of the Spinozistic 
type, and the idealistic systems framed by Des- 
cartes, Malebranche, Berkeley, and Hume. 

Now the place of ‘ idealism” among philosophical 
conceptions lies within the confines of tho last of 
these antitheses. It denotes the metaphysical 
theory which, as regards the primary and most 
certain datum of experience, takes its stand upon 
consciousness and its contents. In its most un- 


compromising and self-consistent form idealism is 
solipsism, and finds its initial and most difficult 
problem in the question regarding the trnns-sub- 
jeetive reality of knowledge, or the separation 
of tho merely subjective element from elements 
which are super-subjective and universally valid. 
This problem, which had been touched upon by tho 
Greek Sophists and Sceptics, by Augustine and 
the medueval Nominalists, became the real crux of 
Descartes and Malebranche, of Locke and Berkeley, 
and it is impressively expounded by Fichte in his 
Bestimmung this Menschen. This idealism is often 
called 4 Phenomenalism ’ — a designation which 
implies that consciousness and its content of phe- 
nomena must form the storting- point of all philo- 
sophical reflexion, that tho entire range of physical 
and psychical reality is given as a mere phenomenon 
to a consciousness which carries the whole within 
itself. Whether the phenomena thus immanent 
in consciousness have correlatives of an objective 
character, and what such correlatives may be, are 
questions left entirely unanswered. Of late it has 
become common to speak of this view as 4 Imma- 
nence ’—a term signifying that all reality is com- 
prised in consciousness as sensation, perception, 
and idea. All these, however, are neither more 
nor loss than metaphysical idealism in the only 
technical sense that we can ascribe to tho term. 
Hence, to put the matter shortly, idealism implies 
that the relation of subject and object is one of tho 
essential starting-points of philosophy, and in its 
view of that relation it lays down the decisive 
principle that objects can exist only for a subject, 
and tnat the subject which carries tho objects 
within itself is tho higher category, and as such 
must determine tho process of philosophical 
thought. 

3. Various developments of the idealistic prin- 
ciple. —As thus understood, idealism is simply one 
of the essential starting- points of philosophical 
thought. But in its further development as a 
system it may assume a vast variety of forms. 
It really implies a method, not a school of opinions 
and beliefs with a definitely fixed result, or, at 
most, it involves such a result only in so far as it is 
opposed to materialism, according to w hich consci- 
ousness has its source in material reality, and 
arises from it in certain conditions, as was main- 
tained by the ancient materialists and their suc- 
cessors, as well as by tho naturalistic monists and 
agnostics, who often approximate very closely to 
(hem ; and, of course, it similarly opposes overy 
kind of objectivism which would derive personal 
consciousness and its contents from some such sup- 
posed primordial datum as God, nature, tho All, 
or cosmic law, as was done by Neo-Platonism and 
the ecclesiastical philosophy, by Spinoza and his 
modern followers. So far, it is true, idealism 
means something more than a mere method; it 
signifies a mode of thought whoso subject-matter 
is fixed and defined from the standpoint of consci- 
ousness and the ego. Even so, howovor, tho most 
varied lines of systematic development lie open 
to it. 

(a) Various attempts to reach ttans- subjective 
reality from the idealistic standpoint . — Tiius we 
may, with Descartes and Malebranche, begin with 
tho idea of God as a fact of consciousness, pass 
thence to the objective world, and then from that 
position explain consciousness, or tho ego. Or 
we may, with Locke, assert merely tho probable 
existence of objective correlatives to the contents 
of consciousness, and upon that probability con- 
struct a system that differs but little from objec- 
tivism. With Berkeley, we may attribute our 
experience of phenomena to the divine will, and 
thus attain to a theological theism, or, with Hume, 
Comte, and the Pragmatists, wo may hold the 
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relation of subject and object to bo inexplicable and 
inscrutable, and so content ourselves with what 
can be based upon the laws of phenomena. Some, 
with Schelling and Hegel, deduce from experience 
the identity of subject and object, and with this 
identity as a basis elucidate the being and evolu- 
tion of all things. Others, again, with Leibniz, 
Herbart, and Lotze, derive from the facts of con- 
sciousness a pluralistic reality corresponding there- 
to ; while some, finally, with Schopenhauer, deduce 
from the individual consciousness the theory that 
it subsists in tho unconscious, from which subject 
and object severally arise, only to fall back again 
into the unconscious. There is thus an extra- 
ordinary variety in the systems evolved from the 
fundamental position of idealism. Some of these 
approximate to materialism, or else to objectivism ; 
some do not pass beyond tho subject; while some 
propound an objective reality corresponding to it. 
But in virtue of their common starting-point they 
are all rigidly opposed to pure materialism or 
pure objectivism. 

(6) Idealism combined with epistemolor/iral 
theories . — Further specialized forms of the ideal- 
istic theory present themselves, however, when 
this metaphysical starting-point is combined with 
conclusions developed from the epistemological 
starting-point. Hero we meet with the great main 
divisions of idealism related to the second source 
of philosophical reflexion (as noted in § 3 above), 
viz. empirical-nominalistic and a priori realistic 
idealism — a distinction which, as represented by 
the Greek Sophists and Sceptics on the one hand, 
and by Plato on the other, differentiates idealistic 
systems to the present day. 

i. Nominalistic idealism culminates in Berkeley’s 
Phenomenalism, in Hume, in Pragmatism, in 
James’s Voluntarism, and in the entire psychologi- 
cal philosophy of modern times. It emphatically 
aflirnis that not only the facts of mind but also the 
facts of nature are phenomena of consciousness. 
Here consciousness becomes simply the stage on 
which tho facts exhibit their movements. Tho 
associations and dissociations which take placo 
according to tho laws of nature and the psycho- 
logical laws of social life are the material of which 
our Ro-called knowledge— and, therefore, also our 
philosophy— is built. Here philosophy explains 
the genesis of the conceptual world as a process of 
moulding the contents of experience, or conscious- 
ness, and distinguishes between tho elements that 
pertain to a trans-suhjective world and those that 
pertain to tho ego, and it ascribes to both groups 
of conceptions a power of continuous self-direction 
and of progressive self -adaptation to the ends of 
practical life. What these ends really are is a 
question that cannot be decided from the stand- 
point under consideration ; it belongs to the etliico- 
teleologieal series of problems (.see (c) below). But, 
if we bring the modern doctrine of biological 
evolution within the epistemological circle of 
problems, then the theory of empirical idealism 
resolves itself into the doctrine of the continuous 
adjustments, inheritances, and selections according 
to which the contents of consciousness group them- 
selves conceptually with reference to the ideal 
ends realizing themselves therein. We have here, 
in foot, a psychological relativism having the ideal- 
istic method as its pre-condition, hut it entirely 
avoids the metaphysical endeavour to reach abso- 
lute reality, and abstains oven from a metaphysical 
interpretation of its own starting-point. At the 
same time, however, it lends to the systems which 
it embraces an anti-materialistic bonfc that does 
justice to the mystery of existence and of spirit. 
The idea of the great mystery which Comte recog- 
nizes in his *Id6e de rhumanite,’ Spencer in his 
' Unknowable,’ and Simmel in his hypothesis of a 


relativiatischer Pnntheismns’ enmnates from the 
idealistic starting-point. 

ii. Tho idealism directed by an a priori and real- 
istic epistcinolog}', i.c. Platonism in its various 
forms, proceeds in a directly opposite way. From 
I ho psychical data of consciousness and tho psycho- 
logically explicable laws of association it dis- 
tinguishes a specific inner capacity of forming con- 
cepts. This function cannot be explained by, or 
derived from, anything else, but, on tho contrary, 
is itself the necessary condition of all explanation 
and derivation. It is a spontaneous and creative 
faculty of spirit or reason, and is independent of 
the soul as such, of its contents and their inter- 
action under the operation of psychological laws. 
This independence finds expression in the attri- 
butes ‘a priori* and ‘ autonomous, ’ which imply 
that the faculty does not originate in experience, 
but that, on the other hand, experience is spiritu- 
ally permeated ami so rendered intelligible by it. 
Thus a priori idealism does not merely differenti- 
ate between the Imre elements of consciousness 
and their associative combinations, but also dis- 
tinguishes from the latter the conceptual faculty, 
which follows its own logical laws. As valid, self- 
consistent, and necessary knowledge results only 
from an elaboration of the data of consciousness 
in conformity with these laws, it is the conceptual 
faculty that transforms tho chaos of mental pheno- 
mena into a reality systematized and apprehended 
by means of concepts. True reality is general ed 
only by a process of thought governed by autono- 
mous a priori principles. Hence this type of 
idealism is also designated realism— the knowledge 
of the veritably real by means of concepts. Such 
an idealism, by reason of its epistemology, stands 
at the opposite pole from nominalist-empirical 
idealism. But in this very circumstance lio the 
peculiar ditliculties of the position, viz. (1) the 
dependence of all conceptual activity upon experi- 
ence, and the observed variability ot the views 
advanced— facts ever in conflict with I ho apriority 
and autonomy maintained by the theory; (2) the 
very idea of a reality which is attained by means 
of concepts— an idea which led I Mato to hyposta- 
tizo the concepts as absolute entities, and has led 
others to regard them as tho laws by which tho 
divine mind acts ; (3) the question as to how far 
the entire manifold of consciousness can be ration- 
alized by concepts, and whether the process does 
not leave a residuum of noil-rational elements— a 
doubt which has re asserted itself in fresh forms 
from Plato to Selielling and Schopenhauer ; and, 
finally, (4) the difference between the purely theo- 
retical general concepts, on the one hand, and, on 
tho other, the practical ideals or values whose 
inherent a priori necessity coincided, in Plato’s 
view, with the cognate necessity of theoretical 
knowledge, hut whose genuinely practical and 
theoretically inexplicable character could not per- 
manently remain unrecognized. Thus, while tho 
subsuming of idealism under tho a priori episte- 
mology corresponds to tho true import of know- 
ledge and of tho conception of truth- since, of 
course, every sceptical and relativistic theory must 
likewise find its warrant in autonomous and logical 
evidence— yet this idealism, in setting up a reality 
which is apprehended only through concepts, and 
stands higher than the reality of immediate ex- 
perience, involves all the difficulties of rationalism. 
The idealism which is interpreted on nominal i <1 ic- 
enipirieal principles lies closer to reality, and floes 
more justice to the changes that occur in the 
separate sciences and their presuppositions, hut 
precisely on that account it surrenders the idea of 
truth, and falls into scepticism und sophistic 
relativism. 

(c) Idealism combined with teleological theories 
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Idealism assumes definite forma of y6t another 
type, ami encounters fresh problems, when it is 
brought into relation with the third main philo- 
sophical position (cf. § 2 above), i.e. that from 
which arises the antithesis of pluralism and 
monism, of change and immutability. In itself 
idealism is not exclusively bound up with either 
of the alternatives, but may take both directions. 
It contains elements which may lead to the one as 
well as to the other. But, once it becomes involved 
in the two antitheses, it manifests a very different 
character in each. 

i. Thus, when it proceeds from the individual 
consciousness, it encounters at the very outset the 
fact of a variety of conscioiisne&seH. The joint 
action of these and tho dialectic of their common 
discovery of tho concepts are here held to be the 
necessary conditions of a kingdom of knowledge. 
From tii is point, then, idealism becomes plural- 
istic ; and, moreover, when tho question is raised 
as lo tho possibility and probability of an extra- 
lmman consciousness, idealism must, on the higher 

f dano, admit the existence of a plurality of intel- 
ectual realms, and, on the lower, must regard it 
as probable that the sub-human, and perhaps even 
tho inorganic, world is endowed with a spiritual 
life. Now, as such pluralism involves the idea of 
movement aud reciprocal inilucnce, consciousness 
— conceived as a subjective activity seeking to 
reduce its contents to clearness ami order— contains 
also the impulse to strive and advance towards 
.self-comprehension and self-organization. Then, 
as ethical find practical values are at length recog- 
nized in this striving and developing subjective 
principle, there arises the ideal of personality and 
of a kingdom of individual ininds. This form of 
idealism finds typical representatives in Augustine, 
Nicolas Cusanus, and Leibniz. Further, this multi- 
tude of spirits must, of course, remain united in 
their common starting-point — in consciousness in 
general. But this in turn brings us naturally to 
an absolute relativism, as in Heraclitus; or to a 
pan -psych ism, as in A vermes • or to that unrecon- 
ciled opposition between the cosmic consciousness 
and finite personal spirits which is characteristic, 
above all, of European idealistic thought. 

ii. At this point, however, we touch upon the 
other factor of the antithesis— that which presses 
towards monism and changelessness. The con- 
sciousness that forms the starting-point here is not 
the casual finite consciousness at all, the latter 
being indeed simply its representative. The in- 
dividual consciousness represents consciousness in 
general, inasmuch as it is a quintessence of the 
simplest metaphysical conditions. Hero * being ’ 
means being for a consciousness : esse est pervipi. 
Then, as consciousness in its individual aspect 
cannot perform this function except on the absurd 
supposition of solipsism, and as, moreover, the in- 
dividual consciousness has its genesis and its 
decay, its own ‘ being * can exist only for and in an 
absolute consciousness. In this way the individual 
person, like all else, becomes an element in the 
divine mind. Here then we find ourselves within 
the sphere of monism — the monism of conscious- 
ness. If, however, wo begin with the absolute 
consciousness, it is difficult to find a place for 
becoming and movement, as these can be pre- 
dicated only of particular, finitive, and relative 
things. Hence, either the absolute consciousness 
is interpreted anthropomorphical ly, i.e. as a being 
who creates, imparts, and directs the movement of 
things, or else movement is altogether denied, and 
the finite consciousness becomes a mere illusory 
appearance of the absolute consciousness. With 
the surrender of plurality and movement, in fact, 
the ego and consciousness themselves disappear, 
and become the unconscious. From the mysticism 


of Brahmanism to Schopenhauer runs a quite in- 
telligible line of development, >vhich Western 
thought, under the influence of Christianity, has 
been able to avoid only by tracing the human 
personality in some way to tho Deity, and so 
lapsing into the well-known antinomies in the idea 
of (lod. 

We thus see that the baro adoption of meta- 
physical idealism does not carry us very far. 
Idealism acquires definite character only by being 
combined with the tendencies of thought which are 
definitely moulded by actual decisions regarding 
the other two philosophical starting-points. To 
exalt tho mind, or consciousness, above all its con- 
tents is doubtless an important step, but it in no 
wav determines the fundamental character of philo- 
sophical thought. The vital question is how the 
mind as thus exalted above its phenomena is itself 
regarded as to its own nature and the direction of 
its activity. But this, as wo have seen, brings us 
face to face with a vast variety of alternatives, and 
with antinomies of the most formidable kind. 

4. Transcendental idealism. — The recognition 
of these innumerable complications and paralog- 
isms lod to that unique fonn of idealism which is 
known as Transcendental or Critical Idealism— the 
doctrine of Kant. That doctrine concerns us hero 
only in so far as it is idealistic, and has furnished 
modern thought with a new weamm against 
materialism and semi-materialism. The character 
of this idealism finds its clearest expression in the 
distinction which Kant drew lietween his own views 
and the empirico-nominalistic idealism of Hume, 
as well as that, of Berkeley — certainly no less em- 
pirical, but corrected and supplemented by a meta- 
physical theology. Kant’s doctrine is idealism of 
the type evolved from the first starting-point. Tt 
is a metaphysic from the standpoint of conscious- 
ness as embracing all experience, in so far as that 
standpoint itself implies n metaphysical position. 
But this idealism is distinguished from Ilume’s by 
tho fact that it is developed and explained, not by 
tho ompirical-nominalistic, but by a rationalistic- 
aprioristic, method, and from Berkeley’s by the 
faet that it does not simply accept the facts of 
consciousness as given psychologically, and then 
graft upon thoso the metaphysical element, but 
transforms them by a critical and rational pro- 
cedure into real knowledge, and at tho same time 
will have nothing to do with a metaphysical pro- 
cedure that would transcend the rational order of 
the phenomena themselves. Here we have the 

S ounds of the two leading characteristics of tho 
antian philosophy, viz. (1) tho rational a priori 
transformation of the facts of consciousness into 
real knowledge by the a priori forms of reason ; 
and (2) the limitation of the validity of this trans- 
formation to the actual data of experience, and the 
tracing of all contradictions and antinomies to an 
illegitimate application of the categories to a reality 
beyond experience. Experience itself, in its intui- 
tions of time and space, in its synthesis of phe- 
nomena by moans of the categories, and in the 
unity which it presupposes, becomes real only in 
virtue of the a priori forms of reason already 
operative within it. But these forms are to be 
applied only to the experiential material of the 
human consciousness ; for, if they are applied to 
what lies beyond, they inevitably become involved 
in all the paralogisms of traditional metaphysics. 
Adhesion to the fundamental idealistic position ; 
the expansion of this position into the intra-experi- 
ential rationalism of a logically necessary sys- 
tematization, and a practically necessary valuation, 
of the contents of experience or consciousness : a 
lemonstration of the fact that n metaphysic which 
seeks to transcend experience necessarily results in 
antinomies ; the vindication of elhico-refigious con- 
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v lotions by a practical postulate on the basis of the 
moral reason ; and, finally, the reconciliation of 
the metaphysical postulate of moral freedom with 
the theoretical-rational system of an ordered total- 
ity of experience by the doctrine of the purely 
phenomenal character of the latter— these are the 
leading features of the Kantian idealism. It is, 
accordingly, a philosophical fabric sni generis, and, 
in fact, could not come into existence at all until 
the several starting-points of philosophy had been 
adequately developed, and until, in particular, the 
idealistic principle had been fully wrought out. 
Still, it is essentially idealism— idealism within the 
sphere of consciousness as embracing all experience, 
and in it the individual consciousness represents 
consciousness in general. Hut it does not sanction 
any advance beyond the idea of representation, or 
any reaching forth towards what is represented. 
The rational articulation and valuation of the con- 
tents of consciousness — that and that alone is its 
aim. How consciousness itself comes into being, 
how it is related to what transcends it, how the 
theory comes to embrace a plurality of conscious- 
nesses and the possibility of their mutual inter- 
course— these are for it unanswerable questions. 
The metaphysical range of Kant’s idealism does not 
pass beyond the fundamental thesis of a system 
within the limits of conscious experience. 

The nature and deduction of the principles by 
means of which the contents of consciousness are 
reduced to order and valued need not concern us 
here. But it is necessary to point out that the 
Kantian system is also a form of personal idealism, 
i.e. that in its recognition of othical ends and im- 
peratives, and its corresponding conception of the 
All, it rests upon practical judgments and postu- 
lates which lie wholly outside its metaphysical 
idealism as such, and nro admittedly drawn from 
interests of a non-logical character. Hence it is 
possible, by divesting the system of its practical 
aspect, to interpret it in a decidedly naturalistic 
way. In point of fact, however, Kant himself, by 
thus expanding his system, has burdened it with a 
dualism which brings in its train all the old anti- 
nomies and perplexities of philosophical thought. 

Whatever significance is to be ascribed to the 
Kantian idealism, it at all events broke away from 
the practice — inherited from Greek philosophy— of 
simply identifying theoretical and metaphysical 
with personal and ethical idealism, and of extend- 
ing the consistency of the former to the latter. 
Theoretical procedure and practical procedure, 
logical articulation and ethical judgment, natural 
law and moral imperative, though both members 
of each pair have a common idealistic foundation, 
arc rigorously differentiated by Kant. While 
necessity and validity are predicated of either 
side, yet they are not of the same type in both, 
and are in each case demonstrated on different 
grounds. The personal idealism of the ethical, 
religious, and aesthetic sphere must, accordingly, 
bo clearly distinguished from the metaphysical 
idealism that ranks consciousness above all its 
phenomena, nor is it to be identified with the logi- 
cal and theoretical articulation of these phenomena. 
Thus a fresh source of philosophical principles is 
recognized and set apart, while at the same time 
further perplexities are added to philosophical re 
flexion. Tne manner in which Kant ultimately at 
once distinguished and combined the antagonistic 
elements by his dual conception of the world, viz. 
a phenomenal, empirical, and logical, on the on< 
hand, and a noumenal, intelligible, and personal 
on the other, is obviously unsatisfactory, as bunion 
experience exhibits, and, for a true interpretation, 
demands, not the mere juxtaposition, but the actual 
fusion, of the two aspects. This explains why 
Kant’s subjective idealism of logically ordered ex 


»erience and moral freedom soon fell back again 
nto an objective idealism, i.e. a theory which 
derives reality from the absolute or divine con- 
iciousness. 

5. German idealism. --The objective idealism 
evolved from the Kantian system is usually called 
German Idealism’ — a term covering the movement 
A speculation from Fichte, Schelling, and Hegel 
lo Schoponhauor and Hcrbart, of tho last of whom, 
igain, such thinkers as Lotze, Fechner, and Wundt, 
notwithstanding the independent character of their 
sontributions, may be regarded as the legitimate 
successors. But this type of idealism lias spread far 
beyond the confines of Germany. In France it is 
more or less independently represented by Cousin, 
tenouvier, and Maine do Biran ; in Britain by 
Coleridge, T. H, Green, Hutchison Stirling, the 
lairds, and the Seths. It thus forms one of the 
utstanding phases of modern philosophy. It is im- 
possible to deal here with the movement in dotail. 
Suffice it to emphasize its most vital feature, viz. 
that in all eases its starting-point is the individual 
consciousness, and that, as this is treated as repre- 
senting consciousness in general, it forms the 
bridgo by which thought advances to the concep- 
tion of the divine universal consciousness or the 
divine universal will --the internally organized 
process of the former, or tho active movements of 
the latter, being then the source of the world of 
subjective consciousness, which, in turn, will merge 
in the universal consciousness or universal will. 
Of the utmost- importance in this connexion, accord- 
ingly, are tho several interpretations of the idea of 
God which is disengaged by analysis from the sub- 
jective consciousness - as being, in fact, its neces- 
sary foundation aud pro-condition. Thus we have 
theistic, pantheistic, or pessimistic interpretations, 
corresponding to the various leading conceptions of 
the subjective consciousness. This form of ideal- 
ism is, in reality, a revived Platonism or Neo- 
Platonism, except in so far as, on the lines of 
Descartes and Kant, the idealistic factor depends 
upon the principle of a philosophy of consciousness, 
and all laws and values are regarded as respectively 
but the processes and ends of the absolute, con- 
sciousness which is deduced from that principle, 
rhereas in the older systems named their idealistic 
haracte.r rests, not upon any central element ab- 
stracted by analysis from consciousness, but upon 
the hypostatization of the general concepts readily 
evolved from it. This expansion of the central 
idea of Kant- a position which was of set purpose 
narrowly circumscribed — brings back, of course, 
all the antinomies and perplexities which in his 
conscious and studied agnost icism lie had so ingeni- 
ously got rid of. 

6 , 19 th cent, development. —The remarkable 
advance ot physical science and the connote study 
of sociological development which mark the 19th 
cent, brought about the collapse of this ideal- 
istic metaphysics in the grand style, amt thus gave 
materialism once more mi open held and a position 
of far-reaching influence. Hut a part of still greater 
moment was played at this juncture by semi- 
materialism or positivism, which declared the 
problem of subject and object to bo insoluble and 
of no consequence, and recognized tho phenomenal 
order of nature as of no less decisive import for the 
mind than an order metaphysically deduced. < tin- 
whole task, it was held, is to adjust ourselves to 
the laws actually operative in the world, in lit**, 
and in society as a means of the fullest possible 
self-expression and of the. utilitarian organization 
of society. Tho determinative factor is in all cir- 
cumstances the law ot physical end psychical 
phenomena ; tho mind has no creative power of its 
own, but has only a capacity of adaptation by 
means of which, in its differentiations and intcgui- 
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tionfi, it may maintain and further the existence of 
human beings. To that existence itself no inde- 
pendent spiritual content is ascribed ; there is 
nothing beyond the adaptation of an empty 
capacity for existence. Here the mind is not 
derived from matter,— and so far an idealistic ele- 
ment is retained, — but it is divested of all specific 
and spontaneous content, and receives everything 
from the surrounding world. Hence the relation 
between subject and object, and thus also the 
►roblcm of idealism itself, together with all the 
undnmental views which serve to determine its 
development, may, as being insoluble and of no 
practical utility, be relegated to the sphere of the 
unknowable. This positivism, it is true, was 
challenged by a revival of the Kantian idealism— 
—in the form of Neo-Kantianism, in which, how- 
ever, Kant’s ethics, his doctrine of freedom, and 
his philosophy of religion were for the most part 
set aside. Strong opposition came also from the 
nominalist-empirical idealism which, in the hands 
of G. Kimmel, produced a type of thought as 
definitely idealistic as it was relativistic. 

Bill the modern or Gorman idealism, as a philo- 
sophy based on consciousness, met with a very 
severe and powerful criticism from the side of 
modern psychology, with its experimental investi- 
gation of consciousness. This psychology de- 
molished the conception of the ego, the soul, and 
the unity of consciousness, and thus made it 
difficult to deal with and make use of the individual 
consciousness as the representative of consciousness 
in general. Still more effective wore the investiga- 
tions regarding the relation of supraliminal con- 
sciousness to subliminal consciousness (or the 
unconscious). Consciousness now became a mere 
series of isolated movements associated by con- 
tiguity— a mere fortuitous intensification of the 
subconscious. It is in the latter that the real 
continuity of consciousness lies, and in it likewise 
subsist the most important movements and forms, 
of which only a few ever come into the light of 
clear consciousness. This being so, supraliminal 
consciousness cannot be regarded as the primordial 
metaphysical datum, or as representative of the 
universe, or of reality in general. It should be 
remarked, however, that the subconscious, in 
which Schopenhauer and E. v. Hartmann find the 
principle ol the cosmos, is itself no immediate 
datum of thought— no ultimate reality of experi- 
ence. 

But, as a matter of fact, these psychological 
theories of consciousness merely shift, and do not 
subvert, the foundation of idealism. Even the 
Kantian idealism— like the earlier Leibuizinn 
theory of petites perceptions — took as its basis an 
unconscious or pre-conscious activity of reason, 
and his entire system was based upon the develop- 
ment of the occurrences due to that activity into 
the consciousness of principles, and upon the self- 
reflexion of reason which it rendered possible. 
Hence we should probably distinguish between a 
critico-transccndeutal conception and the psycho- 
logical conception of consciousness. The latter 
alone need be taken into account by the idealistic 
philosophy, and for that conception the distinction 
between the psychologically subconscious and the 
psychologically conscious fusion of subject and 
object does not really matter ; in fact, that fusion 
and the preponderance of the subject over its con- 
tents are thought of here os only relative, as more 
or loss complete. But, even if the foundation of 
the philosophy of consciousness is thus maintained 
and recognized, its development therefrom is con- 
fronted with new probloms. Account must be 
taken from the outset of the distinction l>etween 
the two grades of consciousness, and consciousness 
in the ordiuary sense must be regarded as in itself 


inadequate, and as capable of being supplemented 
by elements and ideas which emanate from the 
subconscious. Above all, the higher concept, 
which embraces both ordinary consciousness and 
subconsciousness, becomes something which lies 
beyond the possibility of experience, and the true 
conception of reality is detached from experience 
and thought in quite a different way from Kant’s 
method in the doctrine of the antinomies. To 
enable us to grasp that conception, in fact, we 
must fall back upon an imaginative and poetic 
intuition of the feeling of life and reality — a feeling 
the object of which cannot be demonstrated in 
experience or grounded in thought. Idealism thus 
becomes intuitive, as in the most recent school, 
viz. that of Bergson — a school whose influence is 
steadily increasing — and the conclusions drawn 
from tli&t fundamental position conform less and 
less to the idea of a homogeneous and complete 
system. 

7. The significance of idealism for religion.— 
Having thus surveyed the development of tho 
idealistic conception of things, we are now in a 
position to determine its significr nee for the veri- 
fication and valuation of the constitutive ideas of 
the Christian religion. Here, however, we must 
always bear in (mind that idealism is concerned 
with only one of the fundamental problems of 
philosophy, and that, whatever its contributions 
to religious thought may be, it does not thereby 
solve the problems associated with the other main 
starting-points of philosophical reflexion. Thus it 
in no way furnishes a solution of the questions 
arising from the antithesis of an empirical-relative 
versus a rational-absolute epistemology, or from 
that of pluralism versus monism, for these ques- 
tions lie outside its range. Nor, again, docs it 
decide anything with reference to practical and 
personal idealism, inasmuch as the question re- 
garding the import of ideas and values is not solved 
simply by ranking consciousness above all its con- 
tents. What is of importance in personal idealism 
is rather the question as to the practical ends 
which we must recognize in the mind— ends that 
always have a spontaneous character and are not 
to be established by formal reasoning; here, in 
point of fact, the decisive factor is the personal, 
individual will. 

Still, even with due recognition of all those 
reservations, idealism is of immense significance 
for religion. It invalidates all materialism and 
semi-materialism. It maintains that consciousness 
cannot be derived from matter, but that, on tho 
contrary, matter exists only for consciousness — 
that its esse is percipi. Nor does .'this imply that 
matter is simply given in consciousness, for in that 
case it would be of no consequence whether we 
started from the one or from the other. But in 
the fundamental relation between the two, accord- 
ing to idealism, consciousness is the formative and 
regulative principle — that which contains in itself 
meaning and life, and is, therefore, pre-eminent, 
and intelligible to itself. Idealism asserts the 
mind’s supremacy over the real. But the convic- 
tion that mind cannot be explained by matter, 
and that it is tho formative principle of the real, is 
a fundamental scientific postulate of religious life 
and thought, and is recognized as such wherever 
religious thought is consciously directed upon its 
feasibility ana its rights. It is true that the 
idealistic theory cannot in itself determine the 
direction in which the mind’s supremacy will assert 
itself, or the ends and values which that supremacy 
involves. Idealism regards the mind merely as a 
formal principle, the materials of which are given, 
and tho ends of which are revealed to the will in 
the process of spiritual development. What par- 
ticular ends the mind will choose are determined 
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in part by the solutions of the other two groups 
of philosophical problems, and, above all, are 
drawn from the supreme convictions of the mind 
itself. No more than any other form of philosophy 
can idealism by itself develop into religion ; it must 
ever bo supplemented by independent elements of 
religious life, and from these receive a concrete 
determination. But in so far as mind and the 
supremacy of mind form the metaphysical pre- 
condition of religious bcliof, idealism is to that 
extent of the utmost significance for religious life 
and thought. 
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IDENTITY. — i. General (logical Law of 
Identity). — Any discussion of the problems con- 
nected with Identity must necessarily start from 
a clear understanding of what is meant hv Identity 
as a concept of pure logit;, and what is tlie precise 
sense of the so-called logical Law of Identity. 
This is the more needful since Hegel at least pro- 
fesses to reject the Law of Identity, and since 
some of the most eminent of our modern philo- 
sophers have, in consequence, been led to minimize 
the significance of the formula, though they have 
usually stopped short of actually denying it. 

There are several ways of defining sameness or 
identity as a notion in pure logic, but all of them 
are logically equivalent (on the meaning of ‘ equiva- 
lence ’ a few words will have to he said further on). 
Thus, in a Ionic which, like that of liooln and 
Pcano, is founded on the notions of class, member 
of a class, and the relations of inclusion in and 
exclusion from a class, w r e may conceivably begin 
by defining the identity of individuals, and proceed 
to consider identity between classes as derivative, 
or wo may first define the identity of class with 
class and then deduce an expression for individual 
identity. Taking the first course, wc may say that, 
if x and y are terms ( i.c . determinate individual 
objects of thought represented in language by 
singular names or denoting phrases), x and y are 
the same term when every assertion which is true 
of x is also true of y, ami every assertion which is 
false if made of x is also false when made of y ; or, 
to put it in other language, if x and y are not to be 
tlie same, there must ahvayB he at least one asser- 
tion which is true of the one but false of the other. 
Now, this definition of identity w ill also hold good 
if x and y are not individuals but classes. For 
classes are identical only when they comprise pre- 
cisely the same members, and in that case it is 
clear that whatever can be truly asserted of class x, 
and nothing else, may be truly asserted of class v. 1 

Or, apain, we may reach an equivalent result by 
first defining identity as a relation between classes ; 
thus, the class x is iileutical with the class y when, 
and only when, every member of x is a member of 
y and every member of y a member of x. Bearing 
m mind tnat for every individual term there is 
always at least one class of which the term in 
question is the only member (as, e.g., Thomas 
Hobbes is the only member of the class * author of 
Leviathan / 2 the only member of the class ‘ even 
prime number/ and so on), we get the result that, 

1 if. «.0.» there is a certain term m which belongs to x but not 
to y, there is a proposition, via. contains m,’ which, as it 
stands, is truo, but would be false if y were substituted for x. 


if x and y are both classes of one member, the one 
member of x is the same term us the one mcutbri 
of y. This obviously reduces to our previous 
formula for the identity of individuals. For, if a 
be 1 the x / and there is a proposition which is true 
of ‘ t he x ’ but not of ‘ the y,' such as ‘ the a* is a v\' 
it must l>c true that * a is a to,* but false that ‘ the 
y is a w, } contrary to our previous deduction from 
tlie definition of identity between classes. 

When we say of anything that it is * the same ’ 
or is ‘identical/ our statement is manifestly in- 
complete, and, as it stands, without significance, 
unless we say what it is the same with. Identity 
is thus clearly a relation of some kind. Further, 
it is a symmetrical relation, i.c. it is its own con- 
verso, since, if a is tlie same as h, h is always 
the same as a. Also, the relation is transitive, 
i.c. it is always true that, if a is the same as b 
and b the same as r, a is the same as c. 1 Again, 
identity, like self-love, self-support, suicide, is 
a self-relative, since everything is always * the 
same as’ itself, or, to put it more technically, the 
same term which is antecedent-, or first term, in 
the relation may always he sequent, or last term. 
It is this that is expressed in the abstract, formula 
known as (lie Law of Identity, a - a (for somo 
remarks on the meaning of the symbol = in this 
formula, see immediately below). It should be 
noted that the formula of itself does not state that 
the asserted identity excludes the co-existence of 
difference or variety, and that the attacks which 
have been directed against it on this ground thus 
arise from misapprehension of its precise purport. 
Thus, if for a we substitute ‘the Grosser of the 
Kubicon/ the formula in no way denies that the 
person who crossed the Kubicon is t he same person 
who was killed by Brutus and Cassius ; all that it 
denies is that the person who crossed tlie Kubicon 
can ho identical with a person who never crossed 
the Kubicon, or who did not cross it in tlm circum- 
stances described in the proposition. This con- 
sideration of itself largely invalidates (he Hegelian 
attack on the principle. There is, however, a 
further peculiarity about the relation of identity 
which is not taken into account by the formula, 
but has now to be mentioned, and docsallbrd more 
plausible grounds for raising metaphysical difli- 
cuJlics. Self-relatives in general are relations 
which may subsist between a term and itself, but 
may also subsist between one term and another. 
Thus, ft suicide is one who kills himself, but the 
relation of killer to killed may, and most often 
does, hold between distinct persons ; a man may 
govern or love himself, but lie may also love or 
govern other persons. But absolute self-sameness, 
or identity, can subsist only between a term ami 
itself. Jf a und b aie numerically distinct terms, 
then it is never absolutely true that a and 6 are 
identical— -a point, which is perhaps most clearly 
brought out when we consider such relations us 
those studied in pure mathematics, where, «.</., 
it is fundamental that a point or an integer is 
never identical with any point or integer which is 
not itself. Ami, ns we shall see directly, the same 
consideration that a thing is never identical with 
anything hut itself is really of no less moment 
in the study of human moral and social relations. 

Summing up, then, we may say that identity is 
a relation which is symmetrical, transitive, ami 
self-relative, and that in its strictest Jogienl sense 
it. is the only relation which can exist only bet w een 
a term ami itself. We have now to consider some 
of the objections which have been urged ng.-iim-t 
admitting the reality of Mich a relation. Hut pci- 

1 In the caws where a, b, c arc guoim-lilml magnitudes, thin 
formula become* tho familiar ‘ first axiom' of Euclid, ‘lhingn 
which are equal to (t>. h ive the huuiu magnitude with) tho oaiuc 
thing are equal to one another.’ 
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haps it will be well first to say a word about one 
or two possible misapprehensions which arise from 
the ambiguity of the commonly adopted symbol = 
to express this relation. 

It mutt b« remembered that the symbols which represent 
relations ami operations are, in the first instance, arbitrary. 
Such sign* m=, f, x,tO( themselves tell us nothing of the 
relations or operations for which they stand. The person who 
first introduces them is at liberty to put what sense he pleases 
upon them, provided only that the sense intended is made per- 
fectly clear and that the same symbol retains, so long os no 
notice to the contrary is given, the same precise sense. It 
follows, further, that there is no objection to the employment 
of an already familiar symbol in an extendod or otherwise 
modified sense, provided two conditions are observed : the 
relation or operation for which the symbol is henceforth to 
stand must have certain formal logical characteristics in com- 
mon with that for which it hod been formerly usod : the same 
symbol must not he usod for relations and operations which 
bear no analogy at all with one another. And it ought to be 
clearly indicated exactly how far the analogy between the old 
sense and the new extends, what formal characteristics are 
common to the two cases. Thus, in arithmetic, if the symbol x 
lias first been * defined ’ for the domain of natural integers, and 
' multiplication ’ of one natural intoger by another nas thus 
received an unambiguous sense, we nave no right to use the 
same symbol x or the word 'multiplication’ to denote an 
operation with rational fractions, or with ' algebraic * or * real ’ 
numbers in general, without first fixing its sense by re-defining 
the word or the symbol for the new domain in which it is hence- 
forth to be employed. It follows that, taken apart from its 
definition for a given domain, a symbol of relation or operation 
is usually ambiguous, and some at least of the criticisms which 
have been passed on the formal expression of the Law of Iden- 
tity seem to be mere consequences of the ambiguity of the 
symbol =. It has been said, in support of the view that the 
relation » has no meaning unless it relates two distinct terms, 
that the whole point of such expressions as *+7 = 10. or (a fft)2 
- a u + ?.nb + //■*, would be destroyed if the sides of tho ‘ equation ' 
were not different expressions. It must be replied that in the 
flnit case, where we are dealing with a genuine ‘ equation,’ the 
symbol = doos not denote logical identity at aii, hut equality , 
i.e. identity of magnitude. The symbol x here stands for a 
number, as yet supjxised to be unkuowu, but such that, when 
it is discovered, the sum of it and 7 is equal to 10. If we replace 
x by the only value which satisfies the equation, viz. 3, the state- 
ment 3 + 7*-- U) becomes a strict identity. Its meaning is that 
the self-sume number which results from the operation of adding 
7 to 3 is the number which results from adding 1 to 9. The two 
operations are distinct ; but, since each integer occurs only once 
in Uie series of natural numbers, the result of the operation is 
identical in tho strictest souse, and it is of the result that we mean 
to speak. There is only one 10 in tho whole universe of thought, 
and it is this unique object 10 about which we are making an 
assertion. If there could be two different numbers 10, one of 
which resulted from the addition of 1 to 9 and the other from 
the addition of 7 to 3, arithmetic would be impossible. Thus, if 
wo tako 3+7 l. 0 4 1 as a statement about the results of two 
different operations, we are asserting the identity of a term — 10 
■ -with itsulf ; if we take it, as we are also at liberty to do, os a 
statement about t wo ofM'ratum * of addition, tho symbol = no 
longer denotes identity bub equivalence (i.e. tho operations of 
adding I to 9 and of adding 7 to 8 are not identical, but they 
yi«‘ld a result which is identical). So in an algebraical formula, 
like that given above, which contains no * variable,’ though it is 
often convenient to speak of the formula as an * identity,’ or to 
soy that the two sides of the expression are ‘ identically equal,’ 
what is really stated is an equivalence. The meaning is not t hat 
tho operation of multiplying (a+ 1) by itself is the same us that 
of multiplying a by itself, b oy itself, and 2, a, b by one another, 
and then adding the results, but that the two processes yield u 
final result which la identical. 

It may still be urged that, at any rate when we 
make significant judgments of identity, there is 
always an assertion of difference included in our 
statements. (For an able statement of the view, 
hero criticized, that two terms are required for 
the relation of identity, see particularly Variseo, 
Coiwarl tc Stesso, p. 147, note.) Thus, it may bo 
said that, even in the ‘identities’ of which we 
have just been speaking, by our own admission 
what we assert is that different operations deter- 
mine one and the same result, aud that, apart from 
the difference of the operations, it would not be 
worth while to assert the identity of the result. 
Who, for instance, would be the wiser for knowing 
that 10=10, or, to take Hegel’s example, that ‘a 

I ilant is— a plant 5 ? And it nmy even be urged, ns 
>y Bradley, that the so-called Law of Identity a —a 
is not a judgment or proposition at all, since every 
significant proposition is a synthesis of diiTerent 
elements. Vet neither criticism seems to go to the 
root of the matter. It is not true to say that 


10= 10 (the symbol = being here taken as meaning 
‘is identical with’) is an unmeaning or otiose 
assertion. For it meanB that the number 10 is 
unique in the series of natural integers, so that, 
e.fj., in counting, when one has once passed 10 he 
will never come back to it, or, to use other words, 
that the series of integers is non-recurrent. If we 
do not usually think it necessary to mention this 
peculiarity of the series of integers, that is merely 
because of its familiarity ; in a logical study of the 
properties of number tne peculiarity is a highly 
important one, and the proof of it a highly elabo- 
rate affair. Hence it is not strictly true to say 
that, whenever we assert identity, we simul- 
taneously assert or, at any rate, imply difference 
as well, though this is, no doubt, most commonly 
the case. And reflexion will show that, where we 
assert ‘identity in difference,’ there is always an 
assertion of absolute self-sameness involved. Thus, 
if we say ‘ the wall-paper in Mr. X’s study has 
exactly tne same shade as that in Mr. Y’s dining- 
room/ we do state a difference ; the papers are not 
the same papers, and the walls which they cover 
are not tho same walls. Bub the shade of colour 
of the one paper is numerically one and the same 
with that of the other. There are not two colour- 
shades, but one. Or, if an actor in a stage recog- 
nition-scene exclaims, * That person is mylong-lost 
son,’ it is implied, of course, that the long-lost son 
lias changed in many ways, but there is something 
of which absolute identity is asserted ; ho is 
numerically one and the same porson. If personal 
identity were tho fiction that Ilnmo asserted it to 
be, such a statement as ‘ This is my long-lost son ’ 
would always be false. Hence, wherever a state- 
ment of identity in diversity is made, it will be 
found to ineludo as part of its meaning an assertion 
of the form a=a. This is not to deny that physical 
things change or that organisms grow ; it is merely 
to state that, unless the change or growth is a pro- 
cess within something permanently self- identical, 
the very statements * This changes,’ * This grows,* 
cannot be true. 

With respect to the statement that an expression 
of the form a=a t if it means what it says, is no 
genuine judgment, one may say that the matter is 
partly one of arbitrary definition. If, in Bradley’s 
fashion, a judgment is defined in such a way as to 
make the presence of distinct terms part of the 
definition, then, of course, with such a definition, 
no affirmation in which there is only one term will 
be a judgment a revetting to this definition. But 
this obvious consideration does not dispose of the 
question whether there may not bo true and sig- 
nificant statements which fall outside the limits of 
this definition. Tlius 10 = 10, according to what 
has just been maintained, is significant and true, 
since it dispose.) of the conceivably possible view 
that the number-series may be recurrent; but it 
would not be a judgment according to Bradley’s 
definition. And certainly the abstract schema of 
all such propositions, the formula a -a, cannot be 
an actual judgment, for the simple reason that a 
has here no determinate signification, but is merely 
a blank form standing equally well for any actual 
term, but not itself a term at all. And, where 
there is not even one term, there clearly can be no 
judgment. But this criticism has of itself no moro 
direct bearing on the Law of Identity than upon 
any other pure logical schema of possible judg- 
ments, such as, e.g. t * All x's are yV As the present 
writer understands it, none of the so-called formal 
laws of thought claims to be more than a rule or 
formula according to which true propositions can 
l>e made, and in violation of which no true propo- 
sition can be made. The real function of the Law 
of Identity is thus simply to assert that every 
object of thought has a definite character. Simi- 
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jarly tho Law of Contradiction (which, it may bo 
incidentally observed, is not tho Law of identity 
disguised in a negative form, but a wholly inde- 
pendent law) adds that no object of thought can at 
once have ami not have a given determinate char- 
acter, while the Law of Excluded Middle further 
adds that, if the given character is fully determin- 
ate, any given object of thought must either have 
it or not havo it. The effect of tho three taken 
togother as postulates of thought is to ensure that 
tho logical universe of discourse shall contain only 
determinate and distinct objects of thought, or, in 
other words, that its members, whatever they may 
be, shall possess a definite and recognizable indi- 
viduality. Since each of the three ‘laws’ is re- 
quired to guarantee this result, it seems impossible 
either to deny the logical value of the Law of Iden- 
tity, or, in Hegelian fashion, to maintain that an 
actual thing is only identical with itself because it 
is also different from itself, and vice versa. Indeed, 
we havo seen that, in tho ease of such objects as the 
natural numbers, there seems to be a self-identity 
which excludes all difference whatsoever. To revert 
to our example, 9+1 = 10 = 3 + 7, there is undoubt- 
edly a difference between 9 + 1 and 3 f-7, but it is 
a difference not in the result of the operations, the 
number 10, but merely in tho methods by which it 
is obtained. What is identical here, tlio result, 
has no element of difference within it ; and what is 
different, tho two operations, is not identical, but 
merely equivalent. So, when wo say that two 
different men, A and />, see tho same sun, the 
whole situation exhibits identity in difference ; but 
the identity belongs to one thing, the object seen, 
and is absolute down to the utmost particular ; the 
difference to something else, the processes by which 
tho perception of the object is effected in the case 
of A and of B respectively. So more generally, if 
it is said of A and B that they are ‘ tho same and 
not the same,’ moaning, e.g., that their formal 
structure is the same but their material different, 
it is clear that, identity is asserted about one con- 
stituent element of A and B> and difference about 
quite other constituent elements. The common 
formal structure, e.g., in respect of which A and B 
nro pronounced the same, is strictly and numerically 
one and the same with itself, and it is precisely 
this that is expressed in the affirmative part of the 
statement. 

2. Application.-— It is no part of tho business of 
logic to formulate criteria of identity, or to say 
when any particular assertion of identity is correct. 
Still it may well fall within tho logician's province 
to utter a warning against one or two popular fal- 
lacies, which might, if unnoticed, prevent the 
recognition of identity where it exists. The chief 
of these prejudices is perhaps tho inveterate ten- 
dency to assume that identity, wherever it is 
asserted, means tho presence of an identical ma- 
terial constituent or constituents in a complex. 
This, of course, need not be tho ease ; the point 
of identity in a given case may lie entirely in the 
formal structure of the complex, as when a melody 
is said to bo the same, though it has been trans- 
j)osed into a different koy. Or we may mean to 
assert identity of formal structure together with 
identity of some, but not all, of tho material con- 
stituents. In such cases it may be impossible to 
say with certainty how many of the material con- 
stituents of a complex must remain the samo in 
order that our assertion may bo regarded as true. 
This is illustrated by the old question whether the 
pair of stockings which had been darned so often 
that no part of the original silk remained were still 
the same or a new pair. The point is that, in a 
cose like this, we mean in ordinary life to assort 
something more than the formal or structural iden- 
tity of the pair of stockings; we feel that the 
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identity of tho stockings is not preserved unless 
at least some part of the material has remained all 
through tho processes of mending ; but \n« have no 
lixed standard by which to determine how much of 
tho material must be preserved, and thus the ques- 
tion admits of no determinate answer. What we 
may learn from it is that in any concrete case the 
question of identity cannot bo answered unless 
the exact respect is specified in which identity is 
sought. It is possible to have, for instance, abso- 
lute identity of material constituents without iden- 
tity of formal structure, or, again, complete identity 
of formal structure without any identity whatso- 
ever of material constituents. This shows us that, 
tho Law of Identity is in no way affected by the 
fact that chango is real, since either the material 
constituents of a complex or its formal element 
may change without affecting the other element. 
Hence, if a person is, in any given context, speci- 
ally interested in the one aspect, he may correctly 
assert identity, though there may have been con- 
siderable change in the other. Wo also see that 
the identity which co-exists with change is not well 
described as a permanent substratum. W here what 
wo mean to assert is identity of form or structure, 
the use of a word like substratum, which inevitably 
suggests a material factor in a complex, is wholly 
misleading. In general we may say that, owing 
to the fact that in concrete cases wo usually mean 
to assert an identity which is neither wholly formal 
nor wholly material, the question whether some- 
thing is still 'what it was' or has become ‘some- 
thing different* cannot bo satisfactorily unsworn! 
except with reference to tho end wo have in view 
in raising it. To take a trivial instance- t ho fact 
that every material constituent of one’s body may 
bo different from any of what were its material 
constituents ten years ago is irrelevant to an 
‘identification* in tho police-court. 

So far wo havo boon in the main considering the 
caso of complexes which on their material side 
havo been treated as mere aggregates capable of 
receiving a structural determination from without ; 
and w’o nave seen that, with respect to them, there 
appears to be always a certain degree of arbitrari- 
ness involved in deciding tho question how far t hey 
can ho modified without losing their ideal ity. (I'or 
some general remarks applicable to the case in 
hand, see Variseo’s observations on the aibitraiy 
element in scientific formula) [fJonosci te Mewo, 
pp. 118-120].) Tho case of wholes which are not 
mere aggregates, and whose foiuml character con- 
sists not in a structure imposed from without, but 
in internal development along definite lines and 
towards a dclinite end, requires some flirt her con- 
sideration. In what does the identity of a living 
organism or, again, of a personal self consist? In 
tho case of the organism, which is constantly re- 
newing itself by getting rid of sunerfluous main in I 
constituents arid building up fresh elements to tuko 
their place, it is plain that identity does not de- 
pend on tho retention of liny material const ituent, 
throughout the whole of the organism’s lib*. 11 
we interpreted rigidly the Aristotelian formula, 
‘ presence of tho same form in the same matter,' it 
would clearly not bo a correct account of the iden- 
tity of any living organism. What seems to be of 
primary importance is formal identity us shown 
not in unchanging retention of one and the same 
structure, but in tho continuous development of 
structure through successive phases accoiding to a 
dclinite law of growth. We do not mean by this 
merely a law of growth common to all t lie members 
of a class or species, but a law' or principle of struc- 
tural development which in its full dmerniiuato- 
ncss is unique and peculiar t« this one organism. 
(It is truo that, e.g. t one oak grows on lines which 
are much tho same for all oaks ; but there are 
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always individual differences: no one oak is a 
mere replica of any other, and no mere general 
formula applicable to all oaks alike is an exhaust- 
ive statement of the living law of development or 
‘form ’ of this special oak.) From the continuity 
of development, presupposed in such a formal iden- 
tity, it seems to follow at once that identity would 
be destroyed if there could be an instantaneous 
change of all the material constituents of the 
organism. There would be no sense in speaking 
of a structure in which all the material constitu- 
ents wore simultaneously replaced as a growth or 
development. It would l>e in the strictest sense a 
new creation. Finally, a word or two may be said 
about personal identity. Does it reside solely in 
the soul or mind, or docs it involve identity of the 
physical organism ? In actual practice, of course, 
life does not present us with cases in which per- 
sonal identity is found apart from such an identity 
of the organism as has just been spoken of. But 
wo can at least imagine such a possibility. 

Suppose, for example, that the Pythagorean doctrines were 
true, and that the soul of a man could become associated with 
t he body of a parrot. If it were possible for the supposed iwrrot 
to convince us that it retained the psychical character which we 
had previously known as that of a friend, it is difficult to see 
how wo could refuse to believe that wo were dealing, not indeed 
with tho same man, but wilh the same person. We should, e.g . , 
be morally bound to treat tho parrot, not as a mere parrot, hut 
ns having the same moral claims and rights as our friend. And 
wo should hardly regard tho belief in personal immortality us 
capable of refutation by the mere consideration that there can 
bu no identity of organism between an embodied and a disem- 
bodied spirit. 

And, again, though many theologians would 
maintain that complete immortality involves a 
‘ resurrection of the body,’ it is hard to boo in 
what sense they can maintain that tho c glorified ’ 
body is the same organism as the ‘ corruptible ’ 
body. Personal identity would thus seem to be 
essentially psychical and, in its concept (whatever 
tho full concrete facts may be), independent of 
bodily identity. Once more, as in the case of the 
organism, it is important to understand that per- 
sonal identity is, primarily, identity of form. It 
does not require the permanent, and unchanged 
persistence of any special material content, such 
as a group of sensations or thoughts or feelings, 
throughout the course of personal existence. It is 
no more required, in order that n man may ho 
the same poison as he was twenty years ago, that 
some mental ‘contents’ should have persisted un- 
changed during the twenty years, than the same- 
ness of his body requires that some of its particles 
should still he the same as twenty yearn ago. 
>Vhat is required is that, tho succession of changes 
in mental and moral character should ho linked 
together us a continuous development according to 
a law of growth which in its concrete fullness is 
characteristic of the person in question and of no 
other being in tho universe. A man’s present ex- 
perience is hi s experience, because it fits on to his 
past experiences as it does not fit on to any other 
series of individual experiences. It is thus an 
abuse of language, which may easily lead to the 
gravest confusion of thought, to speak of personal 
identity as involving any thing in the nature of an 
unchanging psychical ‘substratum.’ 

The confusion appears in the crudest form in the 
difficulties raised by Hume about personal identity. 
His difficulty is real only if we assume that personal 
identity means the permanent persistence of Rome 
identifiable montal ‘state’ or group of states. If 
this is conceded, it is, of course, easy to show that 
wo have no evidence for the existence of any such 
permanent ‘impressions ’ or ‘ ideas.* Even Bradley’s 
suggested minimum of a persisting core of cmn.vs- 
thesia is something in which it is very hard to 
believe. The difficulty vanishes when it is seen 
t hat personal identity is primarily identity of form, 


not of content or matter. The same mistaken de- 
mand for identity of content as a basis of personal 
identity Beeins to lie at the bottom of the contem- 
porary tendency to exalt the ‘subliminal* self into 
a principle for the explanation of ull psychological 
difficulties. It is, of course, a fact capable of 
establishment by careful observation, even if it 
were not already presupposed in the conception 
of the mind as a thing that grows and develops, 
that mental 4 Btatcs ’ do not arise and vanish in- 
stantaneously ; they have a period of * marginal * 
existence which may exist both boforc and after 
their occupation of the ‘centre’ of attentive con- 
sciousness. But tho doctrino of the ‘ subliminal * 
self extends this conception of tho ‘margin’ sur- 
rounding tho 4 focus ’ of consciousness beyond the 
limits within which its validity can bo submitted 
to experimental tests. The 4 subliminal ’ is thought 
of as a region in which mental contents of all kinds 
still persist as actual, though unconscious, when 
they nave disappeared from even the 4 margin ’ of 
consciousness, and from which they can he evoked 
again in the processes of recall. As a symbol for 
the truth that the actual condition of conscious- 
ness may be largely determined by experiences 
which are no longer present to consciousness, there 
can he no objection to the use of such a notion ; 
but when the attempt is made to regard the symbol 
as an explanation — for instance, to explain recol- 
lection by the supposed persistence of a percept or 
idea * below the threshold,’ or to convert a mental 
tendency into an actual conjunction of ‘subliminal’ 
states— and, most of all, when personal identify is 
supposed to rest upon such an actually unchanging 
body of ‘ subliminal ’ mental contents, it should he 
clear that we are dealing with the llumian fallacy 
in a new dress. An identity which is really one of 
form and law is being illegitimately converted into 
one of material constituents. If we are right in 
holding that personal identity requires no notion of 
an unchanging ‘substrate,’ the theories which may 
bo formed of the character of the supposed 4 sub- 
liminal ’ Holf will have no hearing upon the problem 
of identity. In fact, the very problem < o he solved, 
in what the identity of a person consists, obviously 
hroaks out again when we ask what is meant by 
the unity and self-identity of the supposed ‘sub- 
liminal ’ personality itself. 

Without introducing any reference to the ‘sub- 
liminal,’ wo may simply state the facts of which 
it appears to give a mythological account thus. 
Since personal identity would appear to depend on 
tho unique linking up of past with present mental 
states in virtue of a formal law or principle of 
mental development,, it seems to involve as a eon- 
sequence at least the possibility of a recall in 
memory of whatever experiences have belonged 
to a self. That we in all probability forget most 
of our experiences so completely that they are 
never recalled, at least in the life that we know, 
is no objection to such a view. For it may well 
be that they are not recalled simply because 
further experience docs not provide us with the 
appropriate cues. From abnormal cases, such as 
those of persons who have survived the very near 
approach of death aud have recorded their experi- 
ences, it would seem unsafo to assert of any ex- 
perience that it has certainly passed beyond all 
possibility of recollection. On the other hand, it 
is hard to see how the kind of continuity in mental 
development without which there would he no 
meaning in speaking of certain past experiences 
as mine, and not those of another person, could be 
preserved if all possibility of their actual recovery 
were precluded. Such totally lost experiences 
would not he ‘linked up’ with any personality at 
all, and, if they could be supposed to exist, would 
seem to have oecome ownerless. But an owner- 
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less experience is surely a contradiction in terms. 
On the contrary, if there is such a continuity in 

S ersonal development that there is always a real 
ependence of the later phases of a personality 
upon the earlier — a dependence which is different 
in kind from the dependence of one man’s person- 
ality on that of another- -this would seem to be of 
itself enough to guarantee the possibility that any 
experience which has been that of a given indi- 
vidual may be, when the cue for it arrives, rein- 
stated in the form of memory, llenco it seems, 
to the present writer at least, that memory is 
essential to personal identity, and that there is 
ultimately no sense, e..g. t iii speculations which 
represent the same person as passing through a 
succession of lives in each of which he is absolutely 
precluded from all possible memory of the events 
of those which have gone before. If all links of 
memory are destroyed at death (or at re-birth), on 
what ground do we pronounce a given man A to 
be a reincarnation of another man B rather than 
an entirely new creation ? 
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IDENTITY (Buddhist).— X. Wo find the notion 
of identity principally in material objects which 
preserve the saino aspect for a long time, and which 
may bo moved in space without change of form. 
The Buddhists have carried the doctrine of non- 
identity so far that they have come to deny move- 
ment. According to them, when a body seems to 
move, it is really being continually renewed, and 
is, so to speak, re- born of itself— re- horn each 
moment in a different snot. Such is the opinion 
of tho orthodox (Skr. A nhidharmas). TheVfitsI- 
putriyaa, who are heretics, believe that a gesture 
is a movement, whereas, according to tho orthodox 
opinion, gesture is but a now disposition of a body, 
which is no longer the same body aa it was before. 
Yet, like all Buddhists, tho V&tsiputriyas admit— 
basing their faith on Scripture and experience — 
that a flame is always being renewed, and that it 
never remains for one moment identical with itself. 
The ilamo of the lamp in the third watch of the 
night is the continuation of the flame in the lirst 
watch ; these two dames form a series (mntati) : 
the first is the cause (hetu) of fclio second, for they 
have both the same nature ; the w ick and the oil 
are not causes, but only coefficients (pratyaya). 
This series may be developed in space while it 
lasts : when there is a prairie fire, the llame of the 


Northern extremity of tho prairie stands in the 
same relation to the flame of tho Southern ex- 
tremity as tho bird arriving in the South to tho 
bird which has come from the North. But we may 
follow the problem still more closely. It, may 
uuito well ho the ease that tliune, sound, ami 
thought are essentially ‘momentary/ ‘perishing 
from moment to moment/ and yet that euitain 
objects and the atoms originally constituting all 
objects remain identical. Certain things remain 
in existence aa long as there is no cause to destroy 
them. 1 

If things {/tamslpta)* are momentary, then they 
porish of themselves, without any cause. It is 
denied that the dame dies because it is blow n out, 
or that sound dies because a hand is laid on t he 
bell. Tho causo which is in opposition to the 
existence of the Ilamo does not destroy the flame ; 
for how can we destroy what exists, or how can we 
destroy what docs not exist ? This cause prevents 
tho new llame from springing up to replace the 

I ircsent one; it interrupts the series of tho flame 
>y paralyzing the forces which made it last. Erom 
all evidence, it is the. same with wood. 

‘Are wo to think that wood perishes by contact with flame? 
— Yea, for we no longer floe the wood wluu it is burnt, and no 
reasoning is worth the evidence of our senses.— No. It la a 
matter of reasoning ; for, even if we no longer see the wood, that 
may be the outcome of tho fact that, it perishes of itself and 
ceases to be renewed. The non-existence of the wood, which, 
you say, is caused by tho tire, is a pure nothingness, a non- 
entity: and non-entity cannot be an effect ami cannot be 
caused. Besides, if destruction, the non-existence which suc- 
ceeds existence, had sometimes a cause, it would always, liko 
birth, have a cause. And you willingly admit, t hat Ilamo, sound, 
and thought are momentary by nature’ (Ahhidhannakola- 
bhiisya , iv. 2). 

If tilings perish without cause, from their very 
nature— as objects thrown into the air fall -they 
must perish in the very moment of birth, and they 
cannot exist beyond the moment in which they 
actually receive being; they porish in the spot 
where t hey are born, and they cannot pass from 
one place to another. 

'If destruction, being without cause, docs not fake place at 
the very birth of tho thing, it will not take place later, for tho 
thing remains what it is.’ But, one may say, the thing changes, 
it ripens, it grows older. What grows older and what changes 
is a ' series,’ for the notion of change is by its very terms contra- 
dictory. ‘That the same thing should become oilier than it is, 
is absurd ; that the thing should remain the same, and its 
characters become different, Is absurd.’ 

There is much discussion over tlm example of 
water which disappears by ebullition. Tho tiro 
prevents the atoms of water, which disappear every 
moment, from procreating now atoms of water : 
1 thus the mass of water is reduced more and moro, 
until it entirely disappears, and finally does not 
exist in its series, or in its being.’ 4 

2 . The point of view of the Dignfiga school (nth 
cent. [?]) 18 too well known to requiro more than 
brief mention here. 0 By existence is mount (he 
capacity for producing an effect [u rthukriyilkH- 
ritva). Now, a permanent thing is innclive. Docs 
it possess, at the moment when it is accomplishing 
it« present act, the power to accomplish its past 
and future acts? If so, then it will ceitainly 
accomplish them at once, for it is not usual that 
anything capable of an act should postpone it. If 
1 The old school believes that things an; anitya, ‘non- 
eternal,’ ‘fragile’; but it does not say that they an* all kxaniku, 
‘momentary,’ ‘ instantaneous.’ Buddha bivim: 4 It is evident 
that this body lasts one year ... a hundred .tears, and oven 
more. But that which is called mind, intellect, cunwimisnesH, 
keeps up an incc.-.sant round by day and by ni»ht of perishing 
as one thing and springing np as another’ (Suihyuttn, ii. 1W.V 
- Saih8kita~* what is composed, caused.’ Tho saihski'ta 
alone exists. Tho ‘ non-causeu,’ be it * space ’ or nirvuya, ih 
but a name. 

3 Vasubandhu (3rd-4th cent. A.n. [?J) in Ah/iLlharuniknAa - 
bhiisya, iv. ?.. fol. 180 of Tanjur, Mdo, v«>L Ixiii. (India Olllcu 
Library copy). 

4 lb. 

■*> Hee Rarvadarianasaihgralui, (laVulta, 18 1>\ tr. A. E. Gough, 
London, 1882, p. 10; tr. L. dc la Vail* v 1’oussin, In Mission, new 
ser.,i. [1902] 04. 
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not, it will never accomplish them, just as a stone, 
which is at the present moment incapable of pro- 
ducin'' a bud, will never produco one. It may be 
said that the permanent thing produces such and 
Biich an effect by reason of the cooperation of 
additional factors. If these factors remain ex- 
terior, then it is they that are active. If they 
give Home new capacity to the permanent tiling, 
then our point is proved : the primitive being, who 
lacked this capacity, has perished ; a new being 
has been born who possesses this capacity. It is 
very difficult to attribute to a non-momentary 
thing, to a thing which is permanent and identical 
with itself, a successive activity. That which pro- 
duces no effect-space or nirvana — is not a thing, 
since it is incapable of action or reaction, and 
incapable of being caused. 

3. If we consider in a series (santati) two 
moments which are very close, the one ‘cause’ 
and the other ‘effect,’ we shall have no difficulty 
in persuading ourselves that they are neither 
identical nor different. The philosophy of Nfigar- 
juna ( 1 st cent. A.D. [?]), arguing from the fact that 
the relations of cause and effect are ‘ inexpressible,’ 
gives its opinion in favour of the relative character 
of the idea of causality ; there is, in absolute truth, 
no cause and effect. A more moderate or loss criti- 
cal philosophy admits a certain identity in the 
series. Every atom of water, according to it, is 
fluidity ; every atom of fire, heat. 

With regam to the most interesting of all series, 
the mental or intellectual series which consti- 
tutes our pseudo-individuality, our substantial and 
permanent pseudo-ego, 1 the Milindapahka remarks 
that the murderer deserves to be punished , al though 
ho is, at the time of punishment, no longer the 
same being who committed the crime ; just as the 
marriageable woman belongs to the man to whom 
sho has been promised as a little girl. 2 Thus the 
sories which constitutes our soul is divided into an 
infinite number of existences [n ikdyasabhdga, jetn- 
man) > each one of which is prepared to make 
retribution for a certain lot of actions (see art. 
Death and Disposal of the Dead [Buddhist]). 
In each of these existences the soul really remains 
identical with itself : its acts, with the exception 
of the very gravest, will not be requited till a 
future existence. There is no reason for surprise 
over tho fact that it makes retribution {vipdlca) 
for its past acts, or that it is disposed either to 
good or to evil by reason of the ‘issuing’ (visyanda) 
of its past acts, although there is nothing per- 
manent in itself. It is a parallel with the llowcr 
which receives tho counter-blow from the sub- 
stances on which the seed has fed. 

The Sautnintikas believe that acta bring about 
a certain modification in the series, i.e. in the soul 
—a spiritual modification, if we may call it so, 
from which retribution springs. The school of 
Ahhidharma believes that tho act creatos a subtle 
matter ( avijilapli ), which develops in an uninter- 
rupted series, forming part of the series of the 
human being, just as the series of thoughts or the 
series of gross elements does. So the past is per- 
petuated in the future ; and the being, although 
developing, yet remains to a certain extent similar 
to itself. 

1 II. Taim*(D* Vlntrllif/cnceS, Part*, 1879, }«rcf. p. 9): 'There 
1 nothing real in the ego, oxeept the train of its event?.’ 

a Milinda, it. ii. 1, cm V. Trenckner, Lond. and Kdinh., 1S80, 
p. 40 ; Ithya Davids, ' (^ueittinnHot King Milinda,' in SBExxxv. 
[1890] 63: 'The king said: " ITe who is horn, Ni&ascna, does 
he remain the same or becotno another?" " Neither the same 
nor another.” “ Give me an illustration." “ Now what do you 
think, O king ? You were onco a t»by, a tender thing, ami small 
in size, lylnjf flat on your back. Was that the s&tne as you who 
are now grown up? ” " No. That child was one, I am another." 
" It y„,u are not that child, It will follow that you have had 
neither mother nor father, no ! nor teacher . . (cf. H. C. 
Warren, Buddhism in Translations, Cambridge, Mass., 1900, 
pp. 148-161) 


Literature. —This has been indicated in the notes. See aleo 
H. OJdenberg, Buddha ®, Stuttgart, 1914, Eng. fcr., London, 
1882 ; P. Oltramare, Uist. des id6ss th6onophiqu.es dans finds, 
i. (Paris, 1906] 197 ; L. do la Vallde Poussin, Bonddhisme, do. 
1909, p. 178. L. DK LA VALL&E POUSSIN. 

IDLENESS.— The essential idea of the word 
‘ idle’ seems to be empty or unoccupied. This idea 
may bo applied vaguely to what is void of any con- 
tent, unsubstantial, trivial, useless, fruitless. More 
definitely it may refer to time that is not filled 
with occupations. In English tho latter is the 
more prominent meaning *, in the German eitcl, the 
former. Probably the German usage keeps nearer 
to the original meaning of the word, and the pro- 
minent English meaning is derivative ; but it is 
this meaning that gives definite import to idleness 
as descriptive of a condition in tho moral life of 
men. 

In this sense idleness presents an aspect that is 
not necessarily unfavourable, but is at times oven 
favourable, to morality and happiness. It offers an 
agreeable relief from tho irksomeness which is 
occasionally attendant on nearly all the occupa- 
tions of life. This dolce far matte has found 0 
delightful expression in Thomson's Castle of In- 
dolence , and Tennyson’s Lotos- Haters. It is in the 
spirit of these poems that W. Morris speaks of 
himself in The Earthly Paradise as * the idle singer 
of an empty day,’ and Johnson entitled one of his 
well- known senes of papers The Idler. But in its 
higher purport idleness is commonly denoted by 
‘leisure’; it means such relief from the occupa- 
tions that aro necessary for physical existence as 
leaves timo and energy for the higher interests of 
life. In a practical shape this idea of idleness lias 
found embodiment in the holidays or festivals of all 
races. Of these the highest, typo is tho Hebrew 
Sabbath. But tho Greek mind embodied tho idea 
of tho Sabbath in its own way. The name for an 
institution designed to cultivate tho higher life — 
the name from which our ‘school’ is derived — is 
the common Greek word for ‘leisure,’ <rx«M. In 
his blunter fashion the Roman called a school 
Indus, ‘play* or ‘sport.’ Both of the great races 
of the ancient pagan world thus saw, like the 
Hebrews, that the culture of a higher life becomes 
possible only when men have secured a certain 
relaxation from tho serious labour for physical 
existence — such relaxation as appears compara- 
tively like playful exercise. As Gray puts it, life 
must ‘ leave us leisure to be good ’ (IJymn to Adver- 
sity, 20). . 

But this is not the most prominent feature in the 
moral aspect of idleness. The truth is that in this 
higher aspect idleness is conceived as idleness only 
in a relative sense of the term. The idle man en- 
joys relief from one class of occupations only that 
lie may bo free to occupy himself with others. 

' IIow various hii employments whom the world 
Calls idle, and who Justly, in return, 

Esteems that busy world an idler too ! ’ 

(Cowj>er, Task, 111. 352-364). 

Accordingly idleness, as such, is never viewed by 
the moralist in a favourable light. Even Thomson, 
though the praise of industry 111 his second canto is 
a very palpable failure to neutralize the drowsy 
spell of 1 lie first, has yet to describe indolence as ‘ a 
most enchanting wizard, . . . than whom a fiend 
more fell is nowhere found’ (canto i. 2). The 
ethical literature of tho world is therefore full of 
warnings against the evils to which moral character 
is exposed by a life of idleness. These evils corrupt 
both spheres of the moral life, that of personal 
character and that of social relations. 

X. Personal character is injured in various ways by 
an idle life . — (I) Even if morality he interpreted in 
the spirit of a narrow egoistic hedonism, recognizing 
no worth or aim lieyona personal pleasure, it is clear 
that that aim itself is defeated by idleness. What- 
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ever theory of pleasure and pain may be adopted, it 
is self-evident that they are out emotional products 
of the activities that make up life. Pleasure, there- 
fore, can be obtained only by a sufficient degree of 
occupation to create an interest in life. The pleasure 
of ease itself is enjoyable only as a relief irom the 
fatigue of work. If the interest of life is’ not sus- 
tained by adequate employment, thero is apt to 
grow up an omotional condition of life-weariness— 
tedium or ennui— which may become so intolerable 
as to drive its victim, if not to suicide, at least 
into some escape from idleness by means of laborious 
sports or feverish oxcitoments like gambling. 

(2) But not only is activity necessary to enjoy- 
ment ; it is necessary also to maintain our energies 
in vigour. Bodily organs become atrophied from 
lack of exercise, and all the powers of life become 
enervated if not constantly employed. Conse- 
quently a general enfeeblement of character is the 
inevitable result of idleness. 

(3) Probably, however, the malign aspect of idle- 
ness, which is mainly emphasized by the moralists, 
is that vacuity which leaves the unoccupied mind 
open to any seductive influences of evil. We have 
seen that sheer idleness becomes intolerable by 
eliminating all interest from life, leaving nothing 
to make life worth living. The craving for relief 
in some direction becomes irresistible ; and, if it is 
not found in usoful occupations, it will bo sought 
in occupations that are frivolous, if not positively 
pernicious. This is such an obvious touching of 
common experience that it has found embodiment 
in many a familiar proverb, as well as in the 
homely lessons of popular moral and religious 
literature. 

2. But the larger aspect of idleness, as of ethical 
problems in general, is that which l>ears upon social 
relations . By its very nature idleness connects 
itself with the economies of society, and it draws 
its significance for social morality from a familiar 
commonplace of economical science with regard to 
the production of wealth. All those commodities 
— the necossaries and comforts and luxuries of life 
— which constitute wealth are producible only by 
labour expended on raw material furnished by 
nature. Every human being, therefore, who lives 
in unproductive idleness, who is merely a consumer 
without being a producer of wealth, requiros others 
to labour not only for their own subsistence, but 
also for bis. This fact forms the foundation of that 
sturdy moral sentiment to which St. Paul gives 
expression, that, if a man will not work, lie has no 
right to the means of subsistence (2 Th 3 10 ). In 
this sentiment JSt. Paul represents a peculiar feature 
in the moral ideal of the Hebrews. Tor they stand 
almost alone among the, nations of the ancient world 
in their appreciation of the moral value of industrial 
labour. On this subject there is nothing in al 1 litera- 
ture more noble than the utterances of some of 
their liabbis (some are quoted in E. Deutsch’s 
essay on the Talmud, published in the volume of 
his Litcrai'y Remains , London, 1874, p. 5). 

Among other races social sentiment with regard 
to industrial labour took a very different course. 
The ideal of uncivilized tribes is well known. It 
is often illustrated by Herodotus’s description of 
the Thracians (v. 6) : ‘To bo idle is accounted the 
most honourable thing, and to bo a tiller of the 
ground the most dishonourable. To live by war 
and plunder is of all things the most glorious.’ 
This ideal was undoubtedly confirmed by slavery. 
The origin of this institution is generally regarded 
aa indicating an advance upon a more savage prac- 
tice, by which captives in war were ruthlessly 
slaughtered, if not also eaten, to gratify hunger, oi 
revenge, or some horrid superstition. Instead of 
this, captives Game to bo adopted by their victors, 
and forced to undertake those peaceful, steady 


lu hours which are out of harmony with the bodily 
and mental habits of a warlike race. The rcmitt 
was that such labours came lo bo viewed as appro- 
priate occupations only for persons of an inferior 
rank in society ; and, ns slavery was perpetuated 
in all the later and higher civilizations, the pre- 
judice against industrial labour became deeply 
engrained in the moral sentiment of the ruling 
classes everywhere (sco W. E. II. Locky, Hist, of 
Rationalism *, London, 1877, eh. vi. ad imt. \ see also 
his Hist, of European Morals 3 , do. 1 Still, i. 277 : 
the fullest exposition of the varied influence <d 
slavery upon the free classes will be found in II. 
Wallon, Hist, de Vtsdamcje dans l\iut ionite 
l’aris, 1870, especially bk. l. oh. xii., ami ok. ii. 
eh. ix. ). 

The great pagan races of the ancient world in 
general regarded most forms of industrial labour as 
incompatible with the highest morality, and more 
particularly with the moral character of a free 
citizen. It is not indeed to be understood that the 
great States encouraged idleness. On the contrary, 
in some the law required every citizen to show that 
he had some honest moans of living, and failure to 
do so was punishable by death (lleiod. ii. 177). 
According to Herodotus, this law was imposed upon 
Athens by Solon’s legislation ; but, though tiro to 
(Hist, of Greece, London, 1846-56, ch. xi.) rightly 
judges this to be improbable, it may be taken as 
implying that tho great reformer did provide some 
measure to protect the State against idle vagrants. 
Herodotus, however, himself indicates the sweeping 
qualifications by which such condemnations of idle- 
ness are to bo interpreted. Eor he takes care to 
inform us that, among tho nations with whom his 
researches had made him acquainted, barbarian as 
well as Greek, the prejudice against trades (dvras) 
was almost universal, those persons being hold in 
highest rank (ycvvalovs) who kept themselves aloof 
from such occupations, and especially those who 
devoted themselves entirely to war (Ii. IliO, 107). 
The truth is that the ancient States were in their 
whole sentiment military, not industrial, societies. 
The strength of their prejudice against trade, as 
Herodotus observes (toe. cit.), went at t imes so far 
as to prohibit their citizens from engaging in trade ; 
i.e. tradesmen were not allowed the full rank and 
rights of freemen. This remarkable prohibition is 
taken by Montesquieu (IS Esprit des fuis , Geneva, 
1748, iv. 7) to illustrate the prevalent conviction of 
ancient legislators, that the trading spirit is in- 
compatible with the moral character necessary foi 
civil freedom, ft was for this reason that ancient 
thinkers sometimes justified the institution of 
slavery as being the only mean,, by which in- 
dustrial labour could be earned on in a free State. 
It is, moreover, signilieant that the moial treatises 
of ancient paganism, being designed to expound 
tho moral life of freemen, not only ignore the 
industrial virtues, but, when they do touch .upon 
trade, are in general opposed to the re<<»gnition of 
it as a legitimate sphere of life for the virtuous 
man. The only great teacher among the Greeks 
who had surmounted this prejudice was Socrates 
(Xenophon, Memorabilia , i. 2, ii. 7. 8, iii. 9) ; and 
liis wholesome teaching on the subject t blows a 
light, which has seldom been appreciated, on bis 
personal diameter and influence. We seem to 
eat cli an echo of his teaching in that of his great 
disciple. Lor Plato recognizes the fart that trade 
cannot be harmful in its essential nature, as it. is in- 
dispensable to society, lie admits, then One, that, 
if it were coudueteu in accordance with na on, it 
would be mi honourable employment. But, as he 
holds this to be impossible for human nutuie, lie 
would exclude the trader from (lie rank ot freemen 
(Laws, xi. 918). Aristotle is unwilling to go even 
so far as his master in his concession to trade. 
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While holding that the host democracy is that of 
an agricultural country, and next that ot a pastoral, 
he declares democratic government by a town popu- 
lation to be far inferior, because ‘ thero is no room 
for moral excellence in any of their employments, 
whether they be mechanics, or traders, or labourers * 
( Politics , vi. 4. 12, vii. 9. 3-4). The latest utter- 
ances of Greek philosophy cany the same sentiment 
to an extreme. Two extraordinary illustrations are 
furnished in Plutarch’s Pericles and Lucian’s Som- 
nium. Both of these authors speak with contempt 
of sculpture, oven iu the hands of Phidias and 
Praxiteles, as merely a manual occupation. In 
such employments, says Plutarch, up. nt., ad init., 
1 though wo are charmed with the work, we often 
despise the workman, as we aro pleased with per- 
fumes and purple, while dyers and perfumers 
appear to us in the light of mean mechanics. * 

It thus appears that the prejudice against manual 
labour continued down k> the beginning of the 
Roman Empire. Cicero, in fact, during the last 
dayR of the Republic, bad struck tho keynote of 
Roman sentiment on the subject. After dismissing 
nearly every kind of productive industry, except 
agriculture, as ‘ sordid, he turns to commerce ; and 
tho utmost length lie is willing to go is a grudging 
admission that-, if it is conducted on a largo scale — 
if it is ‘ iiittgna et copiosa, multa undique apportions, 
multisquo sine vanit&te (cheating) impartiens’ — 
thon it is not to bo severely condemned — ‘non est 
admodum vituperanda ’ (dc bjjiciis, i. 42 [151]). Such 
a state of sentiment accounts for the vast number of 
Roman citizens who wore content to live tho para- 
sitic life of clients, or oven to accept a daily dole of 
bread from the Government rather than take up 
any industrial occupation. Even the learned pro- 
fessions, with the exception of law, suffered social 
degradation from tho same cause, and were left to 
men of lower rank, mostly slaves or freedmon 
(Cicero, loc. cit.). Apparently it was this cause also 
that prevented a freeman or any of his family from 
cultivating music professionally. In this connexion 
Aristotle’s discussion on tho place of music in edu- 
cation is curious. While recommending that the 
young should bo trained in music, ho insists that 
the practice of it should be abandoned in maturer 
years, and must nover be undertaken for gain. 

* Professional performers,’ he savs, ‘ we call vulgar 
(ftavafiaovs), and no freeman would play or sing un- 
less ho were intoxicated or making fun’ ( Politics , 
viii. 5. 8). It is evidently owing to the same 
sentiment that Juvenal is shocked at a man of 
consular rank driving his own chariot. The 
satirist finds in the incident a proof of the de- 
grading innovations that wore invading society, 
and ho cannot palliate the degradation even on 
the ground of its having occurred by night, for 
still ‘ the moon and the stars were witnesses ’ — ‘ sed 
luiia videt, sed sidcra testes | Intendunt ooulos ’ 
(Sat. viii. 144-152). 

It is evident, therefore, that, when Christianity 
began to spread over tho pagan Empire, it had to en- 
counter a deeply-rooted prejudice that encouraged 
idleness so far as most forms of industrial labour 
are concerned. It is true that Christianity brought 
witli it tho more wholesome sentiment of tho 
Hebrews. It is also true that in the young Chris- 
tian community industrial labour was elevated to 
tho loftiest dignity by the example of the Master 
(Mk 6 s ). And" it is true still further that it would 
be difficult to overestimate the far-reaching in- 
fluence on industrial life of the fact that the slave 
took equal rank with his owner in relation to their 
common Master (1 Co 12 13 , Col 3 U ). Rut the cun- 
version of the Empire did not mean that pagan 
sentiment died out altogether. On the contrary, 
new tendencies growing up in Christendom itself 
created some additional forces hostile to the in- 


dustrial life of the world. One of these was the 
happy prominence given in the Christian ideal to 
the gentler virtues, and especially to charily. 
Thero is evidence, indeed, that at first careful pre- 
cautions were taken to avoid the abuse of this 
expansion of moral and roligious life. The best 
proof of this is the fact that some of the official 
titles in tho Church seem to have been adopted 
originally to designate those officers who were an- 
pointed to administer the Church’s charitable funas 
(G. Uhl horn, Chr. Charity in the Anc. Church, 
Eng. tr., Edinburgh, 1883, bk. ii. ch. iv. ; E. Hatch, 
The Organization of the Early Ohr. Churches, 
London, 1881, especially Lect. ii.). But, notwith- 
standing all precautions, there is ample evidence 
to show that unfortunately the charity of the 
Church was often misdirected to tho encourage- 
ment of idle beggary (Uhlliom, op. cit. bk. ii. ch. v. ; 
a glimpse of this abuse is afforded by Lucian’s de 
Morte Percy., even if it be but a fictitious story of 
contemporary life). This unfortunate effect was 
aggravated by the development of the simple con- 
ception of almsgiving as a sacrifice into the theologi- 
cal dogma of its efficacy as an atonement for sin, 
and still more by that strange perversion of moral 
sentiment which elevated mendicancy into a 

eculiar grace of religious life. Under these in- 

uencos it is no wonder that tho aristocratic 
prejudice of the ancient pagans against labour was 
carried over into the aristocracies of medieval 
Europe. In fact, it was apparently intensified in 
the transmission. In many countries a nobleman 
or gentleman lost all tho privileges of his rank by 
engaging in trade (II. Ilallmn, Middle Ages*, 
London, 184CL48, i. 191). 

It will thus bo seen that practically through all 
the ages and nearly all the races of men there has 
been an ideal of social rank strongly hostile to in- 
dustrial activity, strongly favourable to industrial 
idleness. This inheritance has come down to the 
modem world, and infects even its most advanced 
industrial communities. It is still an object of 
ambition among many of the most energetic in- 
dustrial workers to attain rank in tho leisure class 
of their community ; and all the usages of such a 
class are based on the principle of avoiding every- 
thing that has the appearance of industrial labour 
— the principle of flaunting conspicuously tho fact 
that tnoy aro living in unproductive idleness (T. 
B. Veblen, The Theory of the Leisure Class, New 
York, 1898; cf., by way of antithesis, his The 
Theory of Business Enterprise , do. 1904). There is 
obviously but one cure for tins condition of things ; 
and that is a revolution in the ideal of social rank, 
such as was foreshadowed in the memorable ad- 
dress : * Ye know that in other communities the 
rulers are those who lord it over them, and the 
nobles those who exercise authority. Not so shall 
it be among you ; but whoever will become a noble 
among you shall l>e a servant, and whoever will be 
your prince shall bo the slave of all. For the Son 
of Man also came not to be served, but to serve 
and to givo his life a ransom for many’ (Mk 10 43 ' 4 ®). 

In the love of idleness extremes meet. Besides 
the idle rich who livo upon accumulated wealth, 
there is in every community a vast horde of idlers 
who have no such wealth, but whose habits render 
steady labour so irksome that they prefer sub- 
sistence by beggary or theft. Not only is this 
class an object of serious concern to moral and 
religious reformers, but its maintenance and its 
cont rol impose such a burden upon the industrial 
labourers of the world as to form a perplexing 
problem for the statesman. 

LrraRATUKX. — This U sufficiently indicated in the works 
referred to above. J. CLARK MURRAY. 

IDOLATRY.— See Images and Idols. 
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IGNORANCE.— •Ignorant*) has a bearing on 
the ultimate problems of philosophy (see art. 
Agnoiology) ; but it has an important significance 
in moral and religious life as well. This sig- 
nificance, as might bo anticipated, has been but 
gradually evolved. In the moral and jural con- 
dition of primitive society there are many facts 
which prove that ignorance regarding the nature 
or injurious tendencies of an action is not recog- 
nized, at least not unequivocally recognized, as 
freeing the agent from responsibility for the injury 
done. This early confusion of the moral conscious- 
ness was evidently connected with the peculiar 
jural organization of primitive tribes. It is now a 
commonplace of historical science that society did 
not originate by previously isolated individuals 
combining. On the contrary, society is historically 
prior to the individual. Its primitive unit is not 
the individual, but some community— a family or 
clan — in which the individual is born and brought 
up. The moral life, therefore, is at first associated 
with the community rather than with the individual. 
The moral responsibilities of the individual are ab- 
sorbed in those of his family or clan. The whole 
family or clan is held responsible for the misdeed 
of any member, nor is the misdeed fastened 
specially on the offender personally even when he 
is well Known. In such a condition or society any 
individual may find himself involved in resjionsi- 
bility for an action of, which he was entirely ignor- 
ant ; and consequently ignorance is not felt to be 
of essential importance in determining whether or 
how far any one can be called to account for 
an action. All this is abundantly illustrated in 
societies at the tribal stage of development. It 
was a striking featuro of the aboriginal tribes of 
Nortli America at the time of their discovery, and 
it may be traced still in the conduct of the sur- 
viving tribes with which the Governments of 
Canada, and the United States are called to deal. 
An elaborate and interesting illustration of this 
phase of moral consciousness is given by F. l'arkman 
in his Jesuits in N. America Huston, 187G, pp. 
354-300. More familiar illustrations are furnished 
by the elans of the Scottish Highlands prior to the 
collapse of the clan-system after the disaster of 
Culloden. It is but a logical corollary from this 
moral and jural condition that criminal juris- 
prudence in its primitive crudoness often involves 
the wliolo family or kindred of the olfender in the 
punishment of his ofi’onco. A well-known example 
of this, bringing it down oven into a later civiliza- 
tion, is the story of Hainan in the Book of Esther. 
War lias continued this barbarous confusion of 
moral ideas to a much later period. Even in the 
wars of Christendom down to a very recent date it 
remained the custom to plunder and oven butcher 
indiscriminately not only the combatants, but also 
the uno (lending civilian population of a conquered 
town or an invaded country. 

The tribal organization, with its limited moral 
ideas and sentiments, has not always vanished at 
once on the welding of tribes into a nation. Among 
the ancient Hebrews tribal distinctions remain 
clearly marked long after the attainment of a 
larger nationality. Among the Hellenes the old 
tribal alliances and tribal feuds continued to the 
very last to complicate and fetter all noblor polit- 
ical aspirations, so that they never succeeded in 
establishing any unity of national life. In actual 
history, therefore, the morality of the great nation 
is still nanowed ami hampered by the moral ideas 
of tribal life. In the States of the ancient world 
generally the individual finds his chief, if not his 
sole, moral value in being a citizen. Man exists 
for the State, not the State for man. It is true 
that with the loss of political freedom individuals 
in the ancient States took to personal culture as 


the supreme object of life ; aud this explains the 
vigorous vitality which for generations was im- 
parted to the ancient schools of philosophy, to the 
Academics and Peripatetics, the Stoics ami Epi- 
cureans, and even the Sceptics. But the absolute 
worth of the individual finds distinct recognition 
for the first time in the teaching of Christianity 
that it can profit a man nothing, though he gain a 
whole world, if lie himself be lost (Mt 1G* 6 ||). Still, 
the significance of this teaching did not make itself 
felt at once in the reorganization of society after 
the conversion of the Homan Empire. The old 
ideas of social organization continued to dominate 
the minds of men and modified the whole mediu'val 
interpretation of Christianity itself. Under that 
interpretation the individual lost his direct religious 
responsibility and entered into relation with God 
only as a member of the religious community, the 
Church. The great revolution of tho lGth cent. 
was a now assertion of tho independent worth of 
tho individual, and that not in his religious life 
alone, but in all his relations, social, economical, 
and political as well (this is illustrated by many 
interesting facts in the monograph by E. Belfort 
Bax on German Society at the Close of the Middle 
Ages , London, 1894). 

But, if tho narrow ideas of a tribal society con- 
tinue to cramp the larger life of nations, on tho 
other hand the ideas of a more spiritual morality 
begin to purify the moral life even of rude com- 
munities. Then the import of ignorance for moral 
responsibility comes to receive more or less explicit 
recognition. ThuB among the Hebrews, while the 
tribal custom of blood-revenge is still recognized in 
law, there is an explicit distinction drawn between 
the deliberate murderer and tho man who happens 
to slay another ‘ignorantly 1 (Dt 19 4 ), ‘unawares 
and unwittingly * (Jos 20*;cf. Nu 35). For the 
latter, the law makes the equitable provision of 
cities of refuge whore ho can find protection from 
the avenging Kinsmen of tho person slain. More- 
over, Deuteronomy (24 1S ) explicitly abolishes the 
custom of punishing a whole family for the misdeed 
of a single member, limiting the penalty to the 
actual transgressor. This enactment is given as 
the ground in law why tho children of the murderers 
of king Joash were not put to death (2 K 14 B - <l ). On 
this point, of course, the prophets represented the 
higher morality, and it finds eloouent expression in 
a singularly noble passage of Ezeldcl (18 l “' :,a ; cf. the 
more brief but pithy expression in Jer 31 m:{0 ). 

Athenian law had followed a similar course to 
that of tho Hebrews. At an early period it had 
drawn a distinction between Ikuu<tioi and <puuus 
cUo&nos (Smith's Die.t s of Gr. and Horn. Ant.,s.r. 
‘Phonos’), recognizing the fact that actions done 
in ignorance do not belong to the same moral cate- 
gory as those done in full knowledge. It is true 
that somo of the old Hellenic myths, like that of 
Oedipus, point to a state of moral confusion which 
does not discriminate between an unwitting tinns- 
gression of law and an intentional wrong ; yet the 
handling of these myths by the groat dramat ists of 
tho 0th cent. B.C. indicates in general a complete 
emancipation from tho perplexed morality ol the 
myths themselves. In fact, the two great tragedies 
of Sophocles on the Oedipean myth, especially the 
Oedipus in Cvlonus , might bo interpreted as taking 
for their leading motive tho vindication of an un- 
fortunate transgressor on the plea of ignorance 
(see esp. lines 262-270, 546-547, 957-988). 

While the import of ignorance in relation to 
moral responsibility was being brought into clearer 
light by the great dramatists of Greece, it received 
at the same time a more explicit recognition by 
the philosophic teachers. This was specially the 
case with Socrates. The one definite doctrine 
which can with certainty be ascribed to him scorns 
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to give an exaggerated value to knowledge and 
ignorance in the moral life. This is the doctrine 
that in its essence virtue is knowledge, and vico 
ignorance (Xen. Mem. iii. 9, iv. 2 ; cf. Plato's 
Laches, Protagoras , Meno, and numerous refer- 
ences in other dialogues). In later ethical systems i 
of the Stoical type there lias been generally and 
logically a tendency to the same view. Tho view 
is criticized by Aristotle on tho ground that virtue 
is not a single act of knowledge or of any other 
kind, but a habit (q.v.) trained by repeated 
action. The Socratio doctrine undoubtedly fails to 
recognize sufficiently the fact that virtue implies 
somethin" to be done , not merely something to be 
known. But, as Aristotle himself points out (Pth. 

J Vic. vi. 18. 3), though all virtue is not knowledge, 
there can be no virtue without knowledge (<f>p6ei)<rts). 
That is to say, in order to do what is right a man 
must know what is right ; and therefore Knowledge 
is an indispensable factor of virtue. A very fair 
ploa may also be made for the contention that at 
the critical moment in a vicious action the agent is 
so blinded by passion that he docs not really know’ 
what lie is doing. To this extent also Aristotle 
recognizes a certain truth in the Socratic doctrine 
(Kth. Nin. vii. 3. 14). 

But the truth implied in the doctrine is not the 
whole truth. Tho doctrine overlooks at least two 
other truths : (1) that knowledge does not neces- 
sarily involve will to do what is known ; (2) that 
ignorance is not always or wholly involuntary. 

(1) Socrates assumed that, as virtue is know- 
ledge, and vico ignorance, a man needs only to 
have his ignorance removed — to learn what virtue 
requires — in ordor to become virtuous. That 
would imply that the doing follows with certainty 
tho knowing of what is right. Now it may be 
admitted that a scientific psychology does not 
allow us to regard knowledge and feeling and will 
as absolutely dissociated in actual life. Not only 
is there an element of will in all knowledge, but. 
without knowledge will becomes merely the blind 
impulse of emotion. The power of will is thus 
so intimately dependent on knowledge that to 
common thought they appear at times identical. 
Wo say, in Bacon’s phrase, that * knowledge is 
power*; in many a popular phrase in different 
languages the knowledge how to do a thing is 
spoken of ns equivalent to being able to do it ; and 
etymology seems to identify in origin ken and can, 
kennm and kbnnen. Yet, while ovory allowance 
may be made for these significant fact s, a scientific 
psychology also obliges us to admit that at times 
one of the aspects of mental life— knowledge or 
feeling or will — may so predominate as to make 
the others practically negligible quantities. Thero 
is often a cool inert contemplation of bare fact 
without any response from the emotions or the 
will. Thero aro even morbid conditions of mind, 
in which the patient has a perfectly clear idea of 
what it would bo wise for him to do or not to do, 
while bis will is so enfeebled that be lias no power 
of constraint in the one case or restraint in tho 
other. The pathology of mind furnishes strange 
illustrations of this practical dissociation of intelli- 
gence and will. (T. Hi hot, in his Les* Maladies 
da la volants, i'aris, 1883, gives a detailed ex- 
position of the subject ; H. Maud si ey also treats 
it in Body and Will , London, 1883, pt. iii., * Will 
in its Pathological Relations.’) 

Those morbid phenomena exhibit in an ex- 
aggerated form that disintegration of mental unity 
which in loss injurious forms is a common char- 
acteristic of imperfect mental action in general. 
Kor the healthiest mental life is that in which 
intellect ami emotion and will harmoniously co- 
operate. Moral and religious teachers therefore 
have found it necessary to distinguish that mental 


state which represents merely an intellectual ac- 
tivity from that knowledge or faith which carries 
the whole mental nature with it, involving the 
assent of tho affections and tho will as well as of 
the intellect. But all this implies that virtue 
cannot be identified with knowledge, nor vice with 
ignorance, in the ordinary sense of these terms. 

(2) But there is another invalid assumption in 
the doctrine of Socrates. It is not true that a man 
may not be willingly ignorant. Knowledge is not 
a state of passive reception ; it always implies 
active effort, even if it be only tho effort of atten- 
tion. Consequently, as a man cannot do his duty 
if he does not know what his duty is, lie is bound 
to put forth the voluntary effort required to obtain 
a knowledge of his duty. If he does not make the 
necessary effort, then he is to be blamed not merely 
for having done wrong, but for the ignorance that 
led to his wrong-doing. Such ignorance may 
relate either to particular facts or to general prin- 
ciples. 

(a) To discern what is right in particular cases, 
the facte must lie known. But tho agent may fail 
to learn the facte because lie makes no effort to 
know them, possibly even because ho makes some 
effort not to know them. In such cases his is pro- 
perly said to be wilful ignorance ; and, if it is 
pleaded as an excuse, the plea must he met with 
the reply that he ought to have known better. 

(b) Often moral ignorance extends to general 
rinciples. In the moral life of men there is no 
ict more familiar than the experience that con- 
science is kept clear by a consistent course of 
virtuous conduct, while it is darkened by persistent 
indulgence in vice. Men may come to prefer inoral 
darkness to moral enlightenment becauso their 
deeds are evil (cf. Jn 3' 1 '). As this darkening of 
moral intelligence is a natural penalty resulting 
from habitual disregard of its teaching, tho condi- 
tion has been described in old religious language as 
judicial blindness. Such moral ignorance, so far 
from being an excuse for sin, may bo its most 
heinous aggravation. In an extreme form it may 
becomo that fixed habit of resisting the enlighten- 
ment of the Divine Spirit— that ‘sin against tho 
Holy Ghost ’ (Mt 12 8H *|i)— which by its very nature 
cannot be forgiven. 

But ignorance is often involuntary. Not only 
individuals, but whole races and classes of men are 
placed at times in such circumstances that it is 
practically impossible for them even to conceive 
any lofty ideal of morality. In particular cases, 
also, the most cultured moral intelligence may be 
unavoidably ignorant of facts necessary to a correct 
judgmont ; and consequently it is not an infrequent 
reflexion of good men tliat they would have acted 
differently it at tho time of action they had known 
better. Under such conditions ignorance is, in the 
technical language of the old moralists, spoken of 
as invincible ; and it forms a valid apology for 
faulty conduct. The same principle of justice 
demands further that all moral judgments on the 
conduct of men must be modified by a regard for 
the opportunities of enlightenment which they 
have enjoyed. This principle is made peculiarly 
explicit in the teaching of Christ (see esp. Lk 
12 47 ’ 48 Mt ll 3034 ). Cf. INVINCIBLE IGNORANCE. 

The problem of tho moral import of ignorance is 
thus seen to be by no means simple. The external 
circumstances and the internal motives of moral 
action are so complicated that human judgment 
practically breaks down in attempting to determine 
now far in individual cases ignorance is a just plea. 
It remains, of course, one of the sustaining assur- 
ances of religious faith that in the final account all 
the complications of every man’s life will bo truly 
and justly appreciated by an Omniscient Intelli- 
gence. But the perplexity arising from these com- 
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plication* lias naturally opened a wide field for 
casuistical ingenuity. Unfortunately the science 
of casuistry, which might be made a valuable dis- 
cipline for the enlightenment of moral intelligence?, 
has commonly shown a tendency not to err on the 
side of moral safety, but rather to try to find how 
near action may go to the blink of the precipice of 
sin without actually slipping over into the abyss. 
Cut, fortunately, jurisprudence takes a healthier 
attitude; and in the problems connected with the 
moral import of iguorance probably the jurists will 
be found more helpful even to tne moralist than 
any of tho casuists. It is true that the juridical 
noint of view differs from the moral. Still it is 
based upon it ; and, as jurisprudence demands 
specific statement of tho conditions under which an 
action is done, it can hardly fail to impart some of 
its own definiteness to tho moral aspect of the 
action as well. In regard to our present problem, 
jurisprudence is in general governed by the maxim 
that ‘iguorantia facti oxcusat, ignorantia juris, 
quod quisque scire tenetur, neminem excusat. 1 It 
is specially in medical jurisprudence that tho prob- 
lems of j noral ignorance take their most interesting 
and important shape. For the largest soction of 
this science is that which deals with insanity in 
its relation to resjionsibility, and the old legal 
definitions of insanity generally made moral ignor- 
ance its test. Jt was a common judicial decision 
that, unless a person was at the timo ignorant of 
the moral quality of tho action for which lie was 
called to account, he should lie held legally respon- 
sible (Maudsley, Iiesjwnsibiliti / in Mental Disease, 
pp. 88-98). Obviously this involves the assump- 
tion, which has lieen shown to be involved also in 
tho Socratic doctrine of virtue, that the knowledge 
of what is right implies will-power to do it, and 
that the knowledge of what is wrong implies will- 

{ lower to refrain from doing it. But this assumption 
las been shown to lie upset by psychology, especi- 
ally in its analysis of morbid phenomena. It is 
now, therefore, acknowledged that moro ignorance 
of wrong-doing is not a sufficient criterion of 
insanity. Nervous or cerebral disease may gener- 
ate an impulse which the patient knows to be 
wrong, but which is so irresistiblo that lie cannot 
in justice be hold responsible for yielding to Hh 
power. 

Thero is another class of actions arising from 
ignorance, on which the moralist may receive some 
guidance from the more specific definitions of the 
jurist. These are tho actions coming under the 
general category of mala praztV- -the malpractice 
of men in their professions or trades. In all the 
occupations of life, injury may bo inflicted by the 
ignorance of practitioners or by that negligence 
which, as etymology indicates, is a peculiar form of 
ignoranco, a temporary lapse of intelligence. In 
cases of this kina, while allowance must bo made 
for a certain amount of ignoranco or negligence as 
* invincible,* yet justice also demands that every 
man shall show reasonable diligence in mastering 
and applying the knowledge which he professes in 
his occupation. But the complications of modem 
professional and industrial life run this general 
principle of justice into an infinitude of dotails, for 
which the legislation of all countries has been 
obliged to make elaborately minute provisions. 

It may be added that a peculiar modern phase of 
semi-professional life raises a curious question of 
moral ignorance. There seems to lie good ground 
for believing that in their abnormal condition 
* mediums i* indulge at times in trickery or deceit, 
although in their normal consciousness they are nut- 
aware of what they have done. It is therefore a 
valid question, how far such persons are justified 
in allowing themselves to lapse into a condition in 
which they lose intelligent self-control, and become 


capable of doing unwittingly actions which in their 
normal state they know to bo wrong. 

Litkkaturic.— O n tho doctrine of Socrates, the original gources 
of information in the works of Xenophon and l’lato hnvu Wen 
given above. Reference lias also been made to Aristotle's 
critique, and it may bo added that the whole of the tlrM, three 
chapters in the seventh book of the Nioomaehean Ethic* are of 
interest in this connexion. The casuistry of moral ignorance is 
discussed at length in J. P. Gury, Compendium Theologies 
Moralii , l'aris, lbf>O f which Is illustrated by its conqtanion volume 
of Cam* Comcientxm, do. 1803. In this work True tat us i., dr 
Actibus H umanis , has a section (cap. ii. art. iii. 5 1 ) de Ignorantia , 
and Tractatus ii., de Conscientia , also betu-H on the subject. 
These passages should, of course, be read in the light of the 
illustrative cases of conscience. On the relation of ignorance to 
legal responsibility the maxim quoted above limlN a discussion 
of some interest to the moralist in A Selection n/ Legal Maxim*, 
CUusiJisd arid Illustrated, by H. Broom (pp. ?.n5-'.!J7, 7th ed., 
London, 1000). On the connexion of insanity with responsibility, 
moral as well as legal, valuable aid will be found in any of the 
great works on medical jurisprudence. H. M&udsley’s AY- 
a po risibility in Mental Disease, Loudon, 1874, has been already 
referred to, and with it may be mentioned his Pathology of 
Mind*, do. 1805, which devotes nine out of its eleven chapters 
to insanity. It must always be remembered, however, Oiat- 
Maudsley's psychological and ethical viows are deeply moulded 
by an extreme determinism. In The Juridical Review for 
March, June, and September, 1004, the present aspect of the 
problem of Insanity is discussed from both the medical and the 
legal points of view in a series of artieles, by J. B. Tuke and 
C. R. A. Howdcn, conjointly, on ‘The Relation of tho In- 
sanities to Criminal Responsibility and Civil Capacity.’ On 
tho moral aspect of malpractice there is a discussion in W. 
Wliewoll’s Elements of Morality*, Cambridge, 1804, art. 114. 
Responsibility for negligence la the subject of a vast juridical 
literature, hut it is mostly an exposition of special provisions in 
local legislation. In T. Beveii’s elaborate work, Negligence in 
Law* (1st ed. Principles of Negligence), London, 1805, bk. i. 
may Ihj referred to as dealing with the 1 constitutive principles 
of the law. F. Pollock’s The Law qf Torts 7, London, 1004, 
devotes two chapters to negligence. Browning’s Sludge the 
Medium is an attempt at psychological ami ethical analysis of 
a peculiarly subtle condition of mind, but it cannot bo accepted 
as based on n fair study of facts. Of real psychological and 
ethical value, however, is the discussion of the same mental 
condition in F. Podmore's Modern Spiritualism, London, 1002, 

ii. 815-32S. J. Clark Murray. 

ILLEGITIMACY. —The subject of illegiti- 
macy, in general, presents a number of complex 
problems which demand the close attention of tho 
sociologist. No single explanation can account for 
isolated cases, Btill less can it be used us a reason 
for the wide variations in t-lie rates of illegitimacy 
in civilized communities. Differences of religion, 
of mental range, of social conditions and aptit udes, 
of race, and of Urn marriage laws of the different 
countries, must all bo taken into consideration. 
The importance of the subject, so far as it concerns 
Great Britain, is shown in the fact- that 48,517 
illegitimate births were registered in the British 
Isles during tho year 1910. As llm most- recent 
statistics available are those for Great- Britain ami 
Ireland, a detailed examination of tho prevalence 
of illegitimacy in tho several parts of the United 
Kingdom will throw light on some of tho problems 
before mentioned. Taking the countries in the 
order of an ascending scale of frequency of illegiti- 
macy! and estimating the percentage ot illegitimate 
birtlis to the total number of births, unless where 
otherwise stated, the pci rentage for Ireland is ‘2*8, 
for England 4*3, for Wales 5'4, and for Scotland 
7*29. 

The percentage of illegitimacy in Ireland varies 
in tho lour provinces from 0*7 in Oonmiught to 37 
in Ulster. The latter province is t-he onlv one 
which has been above the mean for Ireland (‘J- 8) 
during the quinquennium period 1900 to 1910. Of 
the Counties of Ulster, the two with the highest 
percentages are Antrim (.VO) and Down (4 0), the 
two with the lowest percentages me Doncgnl (2 0) 
and Cavan (1*1). In An! rim, the district of Bally- 
money had 7*7 per rent of illegitimacy, ami that 
of Ballymena 7 ’3 per cent ; in Down the district of 
Newtownnrds hail 5’5 per cent of illegitimacy, and 
Banbridge 5 ’2 per cent. The percent ages of i (legiti- 
macy in the cities of Dublin and Belfast were 2’5 
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and 3*3 respectively. An analysis of those varying 
ratios in the different parts and districts of Ireland 
points to the prevalence of illegitimacy in large 
market towns subserving agricultural districts, 
and the populous rural and maritime districts of 
North East Ulster — a condition of ailairs quite 
different from that obtaining in England, Wales, 
and Scotland, where illegitimacy is most common 
in thinly populated rural districts. At lirsb sight 
racial differences may appear to account for the 
distinction referred to. In the eastern half of 
Ulster the majority of the inhabitants are of Scottish 
descent, while in Connaught tho race is almost 
wholly Celtic. Illegitimacy is, however, as common, 
if not more so, among the Celtic population of 
Scotland as among tho Teutonic, and commoner in 
Celtic Wales than in Teutonic England. Probably 
the explanation, so far as Irelanu is concerned, is 
to be found in the influence of tho Roman Catholic 
Church, which has a wholesome effect in preventing 
illegitimacy. 

Of the ten districts into which England is divided, 
those which aro under tho mean rate of illegiti- 
macy (4*3 per cent) are the South Midland (3*7 per 
cent) and West Midland (3*9 per cent), and those 
which are over it are the North Midland (4*9 per 
cent), North Western (4*5 per cent), Yorkshire (4*5 
per cent), and Northern (5*5 per cent). Eight 
counties form the South Midland district, ami in 
four of these (Middlesex, Hertfordshire, Bucking- 
hamshire, and Northamptonshire) illegitimacy is 
on a relatively low scale; in the remaining four 
the percentages are : Bedfordshire 4 4, Cambridge 
5*1, Huntingdon 5;6, and Oxford 5 ’7. In the 
Thame district of Oxfordshire, which comprises 
Lewknor and Thame, the high percentage of 8*2 is 
attained. This rate is higher than that obtaining 
in the highost of all the districts, the Northern, 
and exceeds by 2*9 per cent that of the County of 
Westmorland, which is tho county with the largest 
amount of illegitimacy in the Northern district. 
In London there is 4 0 per cent of illegitimacy. It 
will be noted that illegitimacy is more prevalent 
in the rural and agricultural districts of England, 
and especially where those districts are not thickly 
populated. The relatively low rates in London 
and large towns are undoubtedly helped by the 
steady influx of well-doing and enterprising young 
people from country districts ; the same cause 
adversely affects tho country districts. In this 
connexion, however, it may be pointed out that 
illegitimacy and immorality are not synonymous 
terms. In large cities, sexual immorality is 
prevalent, and opportunities for its practice* are 
more abundant and less exposed to the force of 
public opinion than in the country. In large cities, 
moreover, illegal means to prevent the fulfilment 
of pregnancy are not uncommonly used, and can 
be resorted to with less risk of detection, injury, 
and punishment. On the other hand, the system 
of cohabitation, especially in the poorer districts 
of large cities, is a source of illegitimacy ; and 
such a mode of life is not necessarily associated 
with continuous immorality. 

Wales affords, in contrast to Ireland, the example 
of a Celtic race with the presence of a large amount 
of illegitimacy in its miust. The average percent- 
age for the whole of Wales is 5*4, or 1*3 per cent 
higher than that of England and 2*6 per cent above 
that of Ireland. In the country districts of Wales, 
the highest levels are reached in Anglesey (8*7 per 
cent), Radnor (7*5 per con t) and Montgomery (7*5 
r cent). The most thickly peopled county, 
amor^an, lias the low percentage of 2*8. When 
subdivisions of counties are taken into considera- 
tion, Bala, an inland rural district of Merioneth, 
gives the high rate of 13*1 ; and Anglesey, a 
maritime-rural district, has II per cent or illegiti- 


macy. The same remarks which were made on 
England with respect to the prevalence of a high 
rate of illegitimacy in a rural and thinly scattered 
populace apply to Wales, and, os the sequel will 
show, to Scotland, with this proviso regarding the 
last two countries, that tho proximity of a mari- 
time population to such rural districts tends to an 
increase of illegitimacy. In Wales, as in Scotland, 
peculiar social customs, concurred in by tradition, 
are not uncommon in country districts during 
courtship, and these exercise an influence on the 
amount of illegitimacy. 

Of the four countries, Scotland has the highest 
percentage of illegitimacy, namely 7*29. Tho 
percentage varies from 14*51 in Banffshire to 4*49 
m Dumbarton. All the Scottish counties, towns, 
and cities have an average illegitimacy rate above 
the English mean of 4*3 per cent. In the principal 
towns, there is a variation from a maximum of 9*79 
in Edinburgh to a minimum of 3*96 — the percentage 
found in Go van and Coatbridge. Tfc is worthy of 
notice in passing that Go van auu Coatbridge are two 
large industrial centres, whose population consists of 
the working classes. The average percentage for the 
principal towns in Scotland is 7*36. Large towns 
have 5*74 per cent of illegitimacy; small towns 
6*03 per cent; mainland rural districts 7*24 per 
cent ; and insular rural 6*14. The Eastern districts, 
with a more fertilo soil and better adapted for 
agricultural purposes than the Western, show a 
greater prevalenceof illegitimacy than the Western. 
The Northern and Southern districts have the high 
rates of 8*7 and 11*85 per cent respectively. When 
a comparison of county districts is made, three 
have an unusually high percentage of illegitimacy 
—Banff 14*51, Elgin 14*27, and Wigtown 13*41. 
These three counties are mainly agricultural, with 
a large ad mixture of seafaring population. More 
than one- fourth (5951) of the male population of 
Banffshire are engaged in agricultural pursuits, 
and more than one liflli (4183) are lishermcn or 
seafaring men. Almost similar conditions to those 
prevailing in Banff with respect to the occupation 
of the population are to be found in Elgin and 
Wigtown. On tho other hand, in counties with 
tho lowest number of illegitimate children, such 
as Dumbarton (4*49 per cent), the populace is to a 
large extent occupied in shipbuilding, foundries, 
engineering, and calico-printingworks. The housing 
of farm servants of both sexes in bothies — a custom 
peculiar to Scotland— is regarded as a fruitful 
source of illegitimacy, especially in those districts 
whore the rate is high. 

The decline in tho birth rate of the majority of 
civilized countries throughout the world has been 
very marked. If the quinquennium 1901-1905 is 
comparod with that twenty years earlier, the fall 
in the birth rates in Switzerland, in Ireland, and 
in Spain has been about 3 per cent ; it reached 14 
per cent in Trance and Italy ; 16 per cent in Servia, 
England, Wales, and Hungary ; 25 per cent in the 
Australian Commonwealth; and 27 per cent in 
New Zealand. Except in the cases of the German 
Empire, Sweden, Trance, Belgium, and tho Aus- 
tralian Commonwealth, the decrease in the number 
of illegitimate births is greater than the correspond- 
ing fall in the geneial birth rate. This marked 
decrease in the majority of European and other 
civilized countries has been almost continuous 
during 20 years. With tho exception of Sweden 
and France, where there has been an increase of 
7*5 and 8*5 per cent respectively, it has varied 
within wide limits. Thus it has been 3*1 per cent 
in Spain, 39*7 per cent in England, 37*4 per cent in 
Scotland, and 13*6 per cent in Ireland. The 
proportion of illegitimate births per 1000 unmarried 
and widowed women between the ages of 15 and 45 
years of age and for the years 1900-1902 reached 
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its highest points in Austria and the German 
Empire ; the numbers in those two countries were 
40*1 and 27*4 respectively. Calculated on the same 
basis, the smallest number of illegitimate births 
took place in the Netherlands and Ireland, where 
the numbers were 6*8 and 3*8 respectively. 


Countries (arranged in 
order of rates in 1900- 
1902). 


Austria .... 

German Empire . 

Sweden 

Denmark .... 

Prussia 

Italy 

France 

Belgium .... 

Norway 

Spain 

Scotland .... 

Australian Commonwealth . 
Switzerland .... 
New Zealand 
England and Wales 
The Netherlands . 

Ireland 


Proportion of illegitimate 
births i»«’r 1000 unmarried 
and widowed women aged 
15 to 45 years. 

40*1 

27*4 

. . . 24 ‘3 

. . . 242 

. . . 25-7 

10*4 
19-1 
17*8 
17*2 
Ifrr. 

. . . 13*4 

132 

. . . 0-8 

. . . 80 

. . . 8*6 

6'8 


The causes underlying the almost universal 
decline in the amount of illegitimacy are difficult 
to determine. Beneficent legislation, social activi- 
ties, a more elovated moral tone, and extended 
practice of tho Christian religion are undoubtedly 
at their root. In the discussion of illegitimacy 
throughout the British Isles, reference has already 
been made to the inllnenco of race, religion, and 
some social surroundings and conditions. It now 
remains to refer to these more fully and add other 
factors which exert a modifying power. 

There are differences in laws relating to illegiti- 
macy which have a restraining influence or the 
reverse on its prevalence. By the law of Scotland 
and in accordance with tho laws of most of the 
Continental countries, an illegitimate child is fully 
legitimated by the subsequent marriage of tho 
parents. Such laws were intended to benefit the 
child by removing its dishonour and disgrace ; but 
a subsequent marriage does not always take place, 
and a woman is often led into immoral courses by 
the promise of marriage, which the man either 
refuses or never intended to fulfil. In Scot- 
land at any rate, this state of the law, combined 
with a common custom among the lower classes in 
country districts and fishing villages, whereby 
marriage does not take place until the woman is 
with child, is mainly responsible for the high 
position it takes with respect to illegitimacy. This 
conclusion is justified when the effect of the exist- 
ing state of the law in other portions of the British 
Isles is considered. By English common law, an 
illegitimate child cannot be legitimated, though 
the civil and canon laws legitimate children whose 
parents subsequently marry. 

A factor that cannot be disregarded in the pro- 
duction of illegitimacy is the state of the law to- 
wards the fathers and mothers of such children. 
In Scotland, the mother has legal custody of the 
child until the age of 10 years, ami tho father is 
legally bound to contribute from 2s. 6d. to 3s. weekly 
towards the aliment of the child ; in England, the 
putative father may be summoned and compelled 
to make a proper allowance not exceeding Gs. per 
week. Here also the maintenance of the child 
devolves on the mother, who is bound to maintain 
the child as part of her family so long as she 
remains unmarried, or until the child is 16 years of 
age or gains a settlement in its own right, or, being 
a female, is married. Thus a man is penalized for 
having an illegitimate child to the extent of, at 
most, a meagre pittance of 5s. per week, and is 
often allowed to go scot free, either from fear on 
thepart of the mother to sue for aliment, lest such 
action might spoil the prospects of a future marri- 


age, or by the facilities afforded of escaping his 
obligations by emigration to another country. 
Even when all the legal obligations arc undertaken 
by tho parents, an illegitimate child is expected to 
earn its own living and take care of itself at tho 
early age of 16. Social legislation tending to 
guard cTiild life from immorality, and providing 
for the better care and training of such children, 
ought to embrace more suitable provision for the 
illegitimate child as well aB sounder measures for 
combating illegitimacy. Already the Children’s 
Act in this country has had a beneficent effect in 
these directions, and it is much needed when the 
mortality of illegitimate children is compared with 
that of legitimate. It cannot, be doubted that the 
illegitimate starts life less lilted physically for the 
battle than the legitimate. The deaths from all 
varieties of disease are greater among illegitimate 
children under ono year than among legitimate 
children of the same ago. With reference to stat- 
istics applicable to England and Wales for 1910, 
tho proportion of deaths among illegitimate infants 
to 1000 illegitimate births, and among legitimate 
infants to 1000 legitimate births is seen in the 
following table to he greater for tho illegitimate 
in all varieties of disease, and with respect to 
diarrhoeal and tubercular diseases more than double 
the deaths from similar causes among legitimate 
infants. 


Mortality of illegitimate aa compared with legitimate for 
England and Wales under one your of age, 1910. 


Causa of death. 

1. Common infectious diseases 

2. Diarrhcoal discuses 
8. Wanting diseases . 

4. Tubercular diseases 

5. Miscellaneous diseases 


Both sexes. 

Illegitimate. Legitimate. 


5 02 
20*34 
75*29 
7-80 
70*43 


710 

1206 

39*02 

8*74 

39*67 


Ah in Great Britain, ho it is elsewhere. In 
several European countries, new legislative meas- 
ures have been adopted or arc in the course of 
being promulgated which will have a material 
effect on the existing amount of illegitimacy. In 
Germany, where tho illegitimacy rate ranks next 
to the highest amount, that shown by Austria 
(see Table i.), tho laws which allow the father of 
an illegitimate child to he freed from his responsi- 
bilities by a small monetary payment have been 
widened in thoir scope so that such a father, in 
addition to monetary aliment, is now required to 
provide training for his child such as will fit, it 
to earn its own living in after life. Further, if tho 
child should be physically or mentally unlit to earn 
its own livelihood after the statutory age limit of 
16 years, the father must then support, it all his 
life. The governing principles of recent legislation, 
both in Germany and in Austria, are for the better- 
ment of the illegitimate child. Tt is generally re- 
cognized that neither the mother nor the father is 
the most suitable guardian for an illegitimate 
child : such parents make the interests of the child 
subservient to their own, and in general they have 
not tho moral strength to retrieve the honourable 
position which they have lost by giving the same 
attention and care to the child which it would 
receive had it been born in lawful wedlock. On 
these grounds an official guardian — the Vormund — 
is appointed to enforce the laws. In Germany the 
motnor may be— though she seldom is— appointed 
guardian. In Austria, it is illegal for the mother 
to he appointed to this position. Tho reasons 
given for forbidding the mother to be Vormund 
are those already mentioned, in addition to the 
fear that she might not like to dhplcnsu tho father 
by putting into force the laws protecting the child, 
and this might lead to the child’s being neglected. 
Again, tho Vormund must be some person other 
than the father of the illegitimate child, or the 
father’s relatives, or any one who may have an 
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interest in saving expense to the father. In the 
performance of his or her duties, the guardian is 
assisted by voluntary agencies — such agencies as 
the Vigilance Societies of Britain. The guardian 
appointed by law is usually the president of one of 
these societies, and among the duties which are 
required to be performed aro the proper direction 
of aliment so as to educate and train the child to 
bo self -supporting, and the legitimation of the 
child by inducing the father to marry the mother. 
In Austria about one-half, 45*4 per cent, of the ille- 
gitimate children have become legitimated in this 
way through the influence of the Vormund and 
his voluntary helpers. 

In France, where the lot of the illegitimate has 
l>eon made extremely hard by the existence of 
article 340 of the civil code containing the well- 
known clause, ‘La recherche do la paternity est 
interdite,* an Act to remove the hardships and 
amend the existing law lias been announced. 
There are many points in this Act which lind 
general acceptance throughout Franco ; and, should 
it become law, it will tend to diminish illegitimacy 
and confer benefit on such as are illegitimate. By 
a process at law a mother may establish legal re- 
sponsibility on the father for Ins child if the action 
is brought within two years of its birth. Such an 
action may also be brought by the Court which, 
according to the Law of July 1907, acts in the 
capacity of the conscil dcfamille . 

One source of illegitimacy has not been referred 
to, but is worthy of special prominence — that 
which occurs as the result of the seduction of fcoblo- 
or defective-minded women. Legislative action 
is at present under consideration in Great Britain, 
which, ^successful, will prevent or at least minim- 
ize such occurrences in the future, either by 
placing the feeble-minded woman under strict 
guardianship or by visiting with severe punish- 
ment those who thus tako advantage of her. The 
clauses referred to have the following purposes : 
(1) feeble-minded persons who are in receipt of 
poor relief at the time of giving birth to an illegiti- 
mate child, or who are with child, may bo dealt 
with and plucod under special care ; (2) any per- 
son having carnal knowledge of a feeble-minded 
person who is under the provisions of the Mental 
Deficiency Act is guilty of a misdemeanour. Legis- 
lation such as Inis been described is being under- 
taken in many countries other than those referred 
to, but on similar lines to those to which reference 
has already been made. There is good reason to 
believo froiu experience that it will not only reduce 
still further the general prevalence of illegitimacy, 
but also, where the latter occurs, will remove or 
alleviate the disgrace that clings to the illegiti- 
mate throughout life. 

Litbratumi.— T he statistical information mid the tables for 
Great Britain and Ireland are taken from the Annual Reports 
for 1010 of the KegiM rarg-Ucneral of the several countries. 
The Report of t lie Kcyisti ar-Gemiral of England and Wales for 
J010 contains much wihuihlc Information relating to foreign 
ioun tries. See also Reports by the i’roniduuls of (Statistical 
Departments or Bureaus of European countries, Reports of the 
Ke^istrars-Generai of the British Colonies, and Reports of the 
Chief Statistician for Vital Statistics, Bureau of the Census 
U.S.A. Of. C. Smith Rossle, ' The Love Child in Germany and 
Austria,’ Jimj. liev., Juno 1012 ; O. Spann, Vie Lam und das 
Schicksal der une.hdirhen Kinder, Leipzig, 1909 ; A. Keller and 
H. Relcher, Vie Fiirsotye filr unehehche Kinder, Vienna, 
1909 : F. Janisch, Vie vffeutlich* Schutzfureorye fur die tine- 
helichen Kinder, do. 1900; Memoranda on ‘A Social Evil in 
Glasgow,' by J. R. Motion and J. Lindsay, Glasgow, Hill ; 
Acts of Parliament and Bills before Parliament such as ‘The 
Children Act* (1909), ‘Criminal Law Amendment Act’ (1912), 
and ‘Mental Deficiency BUI ’ (1912-13). 

Hamilton Mark. 

ILLUMINATION. — See Encyclopedists, 
Enlightenment. 

ILLUSION.— By the common usage of psy- 
chology the name ‘ illusion ’ is now reserved for 


certain special anomalies of sense, which do not 
necessarily involve any process of cognition in the 
strict sense of the term. 

For the most part our senses provido us with a 
well ordered and steadily integrated system. This 
is most probably based upon the various series of 
differences that are known as the attributes of 
sensation. States also occur that are dependent 
upon variations in these attributes, and that pre- 
sumably are founded upon them or consist of them. 
These are known as ‘ forms * {Gestalt en) or modes, 
and usually constitute variable series. Examples 
are found in the series of distances of increasing 
length in any of the three dimensions — in the line 
of sight, or vertically or horizontally perpendicular 
thereto — in the series of motions of increasing 
speod, in the series of surfaces of increasing area, 
in the series of positions ‘round the head* of 
auditory space, and so on. These series become 
correlated with one another in the sensory experi- 
ence of ourselves, and presumably of all other 
creatures in proportion to their complexity and 
development. In these higher developments at 
least tiie order of the system is manifest. No one 
fails to respond coherently, by action or by thought, 
to the integration of apparent size with distance 
from the point of observation. To uniocular vision 
the apparent surface of an object varies inversely 
with tno square of the distance. In normal bin- 
ocular vision this rule holds good without modifica- 
tion only from beyond a certain distance from the 
eye. For nearer distances, within which differ- 
ences of optical position (convergence, divergence) 
are effectively distinct, the apparent surface tends 
to retain one and the same size. We do not 
notice differences in the apparent size of equally 
tall persons seated around a drawing-room or mov- 
ing about in it. But a photograph shows us how 
their projections on our retinas must differ. And, 
if we seat them in a row and look along it, we can 
easily Reo these differences. For we then destroy 
the integrative process which usually guides us 
at near distances, and base our perception solely 
upon such differences as arc conveyed by the size 
of the retinal impressions, which alone guide us 
at great distances. Thus in various circumstances 
various integrative processes, based upon a mani- 
fold of si m [>ler sensory data, guido us, or rather 
our cognition. From their own point of view, 
however, our sensory processes are simply har- 
monious aud systematic. If I am startled by 
the sound of a motor horn, I can usually locate 
it in a position in the horizontal plane round my 
head with considerable accuracy. If my head and 
eyes are impelled to turn towards this point, its 
source, they will turn rapidly and accurately. If 
the motor horn is a familiar one, I shall also have 
some ‘ idea’ (I shall experience some mode) of the 
distance of the motor from me, even before I see 
it. And, when 1 see it, this auditory distance will 
be confirmed by the visual distance at which it 
will appear, ami that again by its apparent size. 
In a sense there is, of course, no confirmatory pro- 
cess here at all, for that strikes beyond the senses 
into cognition, anticipatory belief, and judgment 
of coherence. It is rather merely the fact that 
all tho more complex and usual sensory processes 
are adjusted to one another, integrated and cor- 
related in a systematic way. It is also true that, 
if sense is stripped of cognition, it can never bo 
illusory, in so far as illusory is taken to include 
a reference to the realities of the external world. 
For, stripped of cognition and tho memory which 
it involves, sense can refer only to sense, both 
being actually present and given, linked to one 
another by integrative processes. A reference to 
a permanent object means at least a reference to 
the contents ana implications of experiences that 
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are not actually present. Nevertheless, every 
cognition of the outer world implies and involves 
such an integration of sense as will mako it 
possible. And sense must be systematic for 
systematic knowledge to bo possible by means 
of it. 

In the major part of the complex integrations 
of sense, then, the combining factors ami their 
references and attachments to ono another arc 
patent and manifest. An illusion, on the con- 
trary, is a ‘departure’ from these generally pre- 
vailing schemes of sense by reason of the operation 
of ‘hidden* factors — factors which do not them- 
selves fall within any of the main integrative 
schemes of sense. As t-hoir offects, however, ap- 
pear in sense and within a common integration, 
they get wrongly attributed to tho operation of 
that process which in the course of ordinary in- 
tegration would bring them about. Thus arises 
a primitive kind of error, which lias much interest 
for epistemology, just because it is so primitive. 
It provides a case of natural or unavoidable error, 
which is, none tho less, erroneous and misleading. 
This peculiarity gives special importance to the 
study of illusions, and raises them far above the 
triviality which any practical considerations would 
attach to their study. 

Thus in the case of retinal irradiation whereby 
a bright surface looks larger than a dark surface 
of the same real size, the untutored mind will act 
and think as if the bright surface were really 
larger. Such a mind is guided by tho habitual 
integration of distance from tho eye and apparent 
size of surface, according to which* two surfaces of 
the same apparent size and at the same apparent 
distance should be of the same real size, i.e. should 
give the samo results by the method of visual 
superposition through the medium of, say, a foot- 
rule. Tho hidden cause of this illusion is sought 
on the retina, where its presence is hardly verifi- 
able, because there is no psychical difference be- 
tween the two cases which might account for tho 
effect. Similarly the red letters of a coloured 
lamp sign appear farther away than tho green or 
blue ones, boeauso the cause — a mere matter of 
the difference of refraction of coloured lights, and 
lienee or retinal ‘ disparity * — is hidden (cf. the red 
and blue patterns on many rugs). We soon dis- 
cover the illusion in this case when we see that 
the frame of the sign or the glass upon which the 
letters stand is Hat. Still it is to bo noted that 
we discover this only in virtue of the correlations 
of sense with which it disagrees. 

In the illusions of reversible perspective there is 
no retinal distortion. Tho cube that appears solid, 
though merely drawn upon a flat surface, makes 
identical impressions upon both eyes. This is 
proved by the fact that the paper upon which the 
cube is drawn still appears flat, that tho illusion 
holds also for uniocular observation, and that tho 
illusory solid changes its aspect from moment to 
moment, all the then far points now appearing to 
be near and vice versa. If there is thus no change 
in the outer or in the retinal impressions to account 
for the apparent solidity and its reversal, the 
cause of these will lie in some more central physio- 
logical factor or in a purely psychical factor. 
Tims fatigue is said to determine at which moment 
the reversal shall happen, when tho psychical tie- 
terminations given by change of fixation and by 
thinking of one or other form of the solid have 
been excluded. Under certain circumstances, e.cj. 
momentary exposure, supporting indices, suppres- 
sion of background, otc., the illusion can be greatly 
increased. The cube will appear to be * really 1 
solid. Here, of course, wo have succeeded in ex- 
cluding only the integrations of sense which in 
ordinary circumstances make the illusion obvious, 


viz. that we see tho object looked at -paper and 
drawing of cube upon it— as if it were at once flat 
and solid. The hidden cause of this illusion prob- 
ably lies in the nature of steicosropy as a purely 
psychical process. Possibly a primitive form of 
integrative recall operates ‘here. It is not sur- 
prising t hat the cause uf t he illusions of reversible 
perspective, whether it bo found in tho process of 
redin tegrativc memory or not, should be bidden ; 
for the fusion that characterizes stereoscopy almost 
entirely obscures any psychical integrative factors 
it may contain. We aro not usually aware of the 
louble images that all vision involves, but only of 
their integrative result. 

The other illusions of sense still await definite 
classification. Much research has been done on 
them, but the discovery of their causes is per- 
plexingly difficult. A familiar example and one 
of the most pronounced is tho Muller- Lycr illusion, 
in which the lengths of two equal horizontal lines 
aro distorted by the addition to their ends of 
two arrow head’s, pointing, in the ono outwards 

( < — > ), in the other inwards ( > — < ). The 

former line seems much shorter. Tho amount of 
tho illusion has been measured under various cir- 
cumstances. Anything that tends to let tho com- 
pared horizontal lines become prominent reduces, 
or destroys, tho illusion. Certain primitive people 
are not subject to the illusion* their synthetic 
visual capacity is probably low. If an analytic 
habit of vision is practised, the illusion can like- 
wise be suppressed. Hut the synthetic attitude is 
the usual one in ourselves ; for the illusion appears 
even when the exposure is momentary. If a regu- 
lar scries of MiiJler-Lyer figures is prepared in 
which the arrow-head lines revolve harmoniously 
about the two end points of the horizontal line, 
and if this series is shown in the strolioscope 
(projection by the cinematograph would be the 
equivalent of this), the illusion will show its ore- 
Hence most emphatically, for the horizontal line 
will appear to shorten and lengthen, and the end 
points will appear to move up and down. Many 
theories of this and other similar illusions have 
been given, but most of these— especially such as 
involve a reference to the physiology of l lie retina 
or of tho optical muscles— have been shown to he 
untenable. The final explanation, however, is not 
even yet quite clear. Though we are told to com* 

f >are Oie lengths of tho horizontal lines, wo seem to 
)e compelled by tho hidden cause of tho illusion 
to compare tho spaces enclosed by tho two figures 
instead, and to refer tho result of this cotupaibon 
to the comparison which we were instructed and 
endeavoured to make. Of course, it is easy to 
loam that it is the end lines which aro ultimately 
responsible for the illusion ; but it requires very 
littlo insight into psychological science to discern 
that this most patent factor is insufliciori 1 1 o account, 
for the illusion. There is nothing in I ho side lines 
which should alter Jongllis or spaces. Tin* cause 
must lie hidden in psychical processes, built upon 
the skeleton of lines given in the figure, lmt not 
patent in it; for the illusion just consists in the 
difl’erence between the size of the line as a meie 
line and the size of the line as an element in a 
complex of lines and spaces. 

Much remains to bo discovered before we can 
fully explain the illusions. Apart from the dis- 
covery of special facts, the greatest coni li but ion 
towards their solution will probably he made by 
the progress of general psychological theory re- 
garding tho interconnexions of sensory states ot 
different complexity. 

In tho illusions of perception proper, we have 
to deal with tho red integrative completion of a 
sensory presentation that forms a part of two or 
more (if the perceptual complexes of an individual. 
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Thus a shadowy form seen at the roadside on a dark 
night might he the outline of a lmsh, a brigand, or a 
)>ea8t. One would sillier from illusion if one took it 
for anything but the harmless shrub. Hut the mis- 
takes one makes have clear though hidden motives. 
What is seen and heard and felt and known all 
suggest the ordinary wayside objects, hut the 
fears that more or less assail us all in the dark 
help us to see what we dread. To children, who 
instinctively dread the darkness, the terrors of the 
way to bed up the dark stair through the unlit 
halls aro very real indeed. We need not appeal 
to special ‘traumata* for an explanation of the 
origin of these fears. Children naturally fear 
darkness, strangers, and animals separately ; and 
these fears are sufficiently similar to bo ablo to 
induce erne another where that is possible. Of 
course, many a child knows that there is really 
nothing to fear in the unlit home, but revived 
images combine so readily with the data of per- 
ception of the same sense which evokes them 
that they are at once referred to the usual cause 
of the latter. Their own cause thus becomes 
hidden. In the illusions of suggestion we also see 
the operation of hidden causes which, of course, 


may be cither emotional or merely associative and 
cognitive, or both. 

In general, then, true illusions all owe their 
being to the fact that incidental integrative and 
fusional coherences of (broadly) simultaneous ex- 
periences may obscure or usurp to themselves the 
references which parts of these experiences pos- 
sess and would otherwise plainly reveal. True 
illusions arc, therefore, all of psychical origin. 
There is no sense or purpose in speaking of the 
disparity between the psychical and the material 
as boing illusory. For the same reason, illusions 
caused by the anomalous distortion of impressions 
by the sense-organ hardly deserve the name. They 
enjoy it only in virtue of the fact that the anomaly 
which they represent exists both on the material 
and on the psychical side. 

Literature. — For a very broAd treatment of illusion as 
equivalent to error, see James Sully, I fluxions , London, 1881. 
For an introduction to the experimental investigation of the 
illusions, see any good text-book of experimental psychology, 
e.g. C. S. Myers, A Textbook of Experimental Psychology*, 
Cambridge, 101 1, ch. xxii., or E. B. Titchener, Experimental 
Psychology, NYw York, 1905, i. 151-170, and it 303-328, where 
numerous references to the experimental literature will be 

found. Henry J. Watt. 
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General and Primitive (G. d’Alviella), p. 110. 

iEgean(H. It. Hall), p. 116. 

Babylonian (L. W. Kincj), p. 117. 

Buddhist (A. S. Geden), p. 119. 

Celtic (J. L. Gkrio), p. 127. 

Chinese (J. Dyer Hall), p. 130. 

Christian. — See Iconoclasm, Images and Tools 
(General and Primitive), Worship (Christian). 

Egyptian (J. Baikie), p. 131. 

IMAGES AND IDOLS (General and Primi- 
tive). — There is a theory that certain species of 
animals havo the inst inct of proportion and even a 
feeling for art, as shown by the habitations which 
they make for themselves, the way in which they 
ornament them, the influence of the plumage or 
the song of the male on the female, etc. ; but it 
must be. admitted that man alone possesses the 
gift of making images, i.r. of creating figured 
representations of beings and objects for a utili- 
tarian or sentimental purpose. This kind of repre- 
sentation implies not only that man reasons about 
his ocular impressions, but also that bo claims the 
power of exteriorizing them accurately and even of 
reproducing them after they have disappeared 
from his vision. 

I. Classi EICATTON . —Images having a religious 
value may be divided into three classes : (1) purely 
representative images, (2) magical images, and (3) 
idols. 

i. Purely representative images. —This class 
includes drawn, carved, sculptured, or painted 
images of a purely commemorative, instructive, or 
edifying nature, i.e. whose only aim is to repro- 
duce the features of a real or ideal person, the 
shape of a well-known object, an episode taken 
from history or legend, the appearance of a sacred 
spot, or the celebration of a rite. Every one likes 
to have near him whatever reminds him of the 
beings whom he loves or worships — especially their 
image ; this feeling alone would auliico to explain 
the frequency of figures representing either persons 
who havo played an important part in worship, 
such as priests, reformers, miracle-workers, 
scholars, theologians, and martyrs, or the super- 
human beings to whom the worship is rendered. 
J. B. de Rossi, 1 analyzing the dill event kinds of 

1 Aperfu g&ntral sur las catacombs, Paris, 1807, p. 17. J 


Greek and Roman (P. Gardnf.r), t>. 133. 

Hebrew and Canaanite (Adolphe Lous), p. 138. 

Indian (W. Crook e), p. 142. 

Japanese and Korean (T. Harada), p. 146. 

Lapp and Samoyed (D. MacRitchik), p. 148. 

Muslim (E. Sell), p. 150. 

Persian (A. V. W. Jackson), p. 151. 

Teutonic and Slavic (M. E. Seaton), p. 155. 

Tibetan (L. A. Waddell), p. 159. 

images found in the catacombs of Rome, makes a 
classification which might bo applied to the figured 
representations of religions in general : (1) hieratic 
portraits, (2) ideographical symbols, (3) allegorical 
paintings illustrating parables, (4) historical scenes 
drawn from ()T and NT, (5) scenes taken from the 
history of the Church, and (6) reproductions of 
ritualistic ceremonies. 

The maker of an image limy cither content him- 
self with imitating an accepted type or seek in- 
spiration for the treatment of his subject in the 
character and idle ascribed to his model by 
tradition. As a matter of fact, the rosemblance 
to the original person and the accuracy with which 
scenes are represented arc secondary points; all 
that is necessary is that people should believe in 
their accuracy or convention sanction them. It is 
a short step trout this to purely allegorical images 
— representations of abstractions or ideal beings, 
such as Faith, Hope, Charity, Virtue and Vice, 
Religion, in forms borrowed from life. Even God 
Himself has been treated in this way. A. N, 
Didron, a famous 19th cent, archaeologist, wrote a 
volume on the ieonographical history of God. 1 
As an antithesis to this we might mention the 
copious iconography of the Devil published by 
Paul Cams. 3 

The image may bo realistic, but interpreted in 
such a way that it bocomes a pure symbol — e.g., 
among Christian images, the lamb and the dove j in 
Buddhism, the wheel and the lotus- flower ; among 
the Egyptians, the crux ansata, the winged globe, 
etc. Some of these symbols are so clear as to 
require no comment: the representation of the 
moon by a crescent, of the sun by a disk or a rayed 
face, the scales of Justice, the bandage over the 
eyes of Love, the aureoled hand coining forth from 

1 Jconographie chrHienne , histoire <le Lieu, Paris, 1844. 

2 History of the Devil from the earliest Times, Chicago, 1000. 
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a cloud and brandishing a weapon ; others are so 
complex that they become rebuses or hieroglyphs, 
the origin of which it. is not always easy to trace— 
e.g the fifth, which in Greek gives the 

anagram of Christ. 

These remarks arc still more applicable to the 
representation of religious groups and scenes. 
Every great historical religion excent Judaism 
and Islam has attempted to express its legends and 
myths in images. These representations may have 
only a commemorative or explanatory intention ; 
but we must remember that certain religions use 
tliem especially for the purposo of education and 
edification. 

'All the pictures that we see In the Church tell us as plainly 
as if the image spoke the story of Chrlst*H coming down among 
us, the miracles of liis Mother, or the struggles and exploits of 
the saints, so that wo may imitate their wonderful and ineffable 
actions.’ l 

No religion can rival ClmMtianity in the multi- 
plicity of its images. In some large churches, such 
as the French cathedrals of Paris, Chari res, Heims, 
and Amiens, there are as many as two, three, or 
four thousand statues ; ami in the cathedrals of 
Clmrtres, Ho urges, and Le Mans, three, four, or 
live thousand figures on stained-glass. 3 Although 
quite a number of these are merely figures of 
unimportant personages, nevertheless wo have 
hero what has been ealled a whole Bible for tho 
use of tho unlettered. Next to Christianity comes 
Buddhism, which has covered India, Ceylon, and 
the Malay Archipelago with its bas-reliefs, and 
flooded Tibet, China, and Japan with its painted 
images ; in this it has been imitated by the other 
religions of the Far East, including Hinduism. It. 
is superfluous to mention here the service rendered 
to art by the mythological compositions of Grieco- 
Koman sculpture. Of less importance from an 
aesthetic point of view, but none tho less interesting, 
are tho bas-reliefs and paintings of Egypt, and the 
sculptures of Mesopotamia and Asia Minor. It 
may be said that the region where religious images 
are found forms a belt on the surface of the globe 
which includes the Northern hemisphere from 
Japan to Mexico, whilo in the Southern hemisphere 
there are only some rudiments of art. 

The desire to be permanently in touch with 
venerated objects led man to set up his own image 
in places where everything evoked the memory of 
his Divine patrons; hence tho effigies of private 
persons which were so frequent in the sanctuaries 
of pagan antiquity. In the Oriental monarchies, 
the right to a place in the sanctuary was almost 
entirely confined to the images of the Pharaohs, 
the Patesi, and the Great kings; even the most 
favoured citizens never aspired beyond having 
their features reproduced on a stele or in a statue 
placed near their tomb. In Greece, the privilege 
of figuring in the temples was accorded to the 
inmgos of the most illustrious citizens or of private 
individuals who were rich enough to present a 
generous donation along with their effigy. The 
sanctuary chosen for this purpose was generally 
the one belonging to the god who had watched over 
the professional occupation of the donor, or to the 
god whom he specially worshipped.* The two 
aims of having tho gods near oneself and being 
near them were frequently combined by placing 
religious images on objects of everyday use— jewels, 
pendants, whorls, clothing, weapons and tools, 
vases, lamps, seals, and coins, the discovery and 
interpretation of which have contributed so much 
to our knowledge of the principal ancient religions. 
For a still closer combination the faithful engraved 
the portrait or the symbol of the god on their very 
bodies. Tattling has enabled man to assume Ibis 

_ Jg* 0,in (>t Damascus, adv. Constant inum Cabalinurn Oral. 7 
(PO xcv. 824). 

JDUlron, UUtoirt dr Ditu, Paris, 1848, In trod. p. 1. 

• K. Courbaud, In Dareniberg-Safjlio, t.v. 4 Image.’ 
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Divine uniform, and examples are found all over 
the world, from the Australian savage who paints 
on his breast t he image of his tut cm to the Breton 
or Kalian sailor who lias the, image of the Madonna 
or of the Sacred Heart figured on his nrm. It is 
now admitted that every where < he fatiiing of the 
uncivilized lias a religious or mugiciil significance. 

2. Magical images, i.e. images having magical 
properties. — Recent ethnology has thrown light on 
tho close connexion which primitive intelligences 
establish between a being or object and its figured 
reproductions. This is an application of the laws 
of similarity and contiguity, in which J. G. Frazer 
has found two of the chief sources of magic belief. 
Primitive man believed that, by tracing an image, 
lie was producing the reality, and that, when he 
acted on the image, he was also acting on the 
thing itself. From the quaternary age onwards we 
find, on fragments of stone and bone, and also on 
the walls of caves, sculptured, carved, or painted 
images, representing animals of the period. 
Salomon Kcinnch 1 reproduces more than 1200 of 
these figures, and points out that they nearly all 
represent Bpeciea of animals w hich formed the food 
of the people of the time, and therefore the people 
would naturally desire to favour their multiplica- 
tion — mammoths, reindeer, horses, goats, etc. 

As a result of observations made in our own 
day among tho savages of Australia, it has been 
proved that among the magical proceedings for 
promot ing the development of species which pro- 
vide clans with their totem and their food there is 
a certain worship of the vhnringrts , i.c. blocks of 
stone or pieces of wood cm which there has pre- 
viously been traced the schematic image of the 
totem and which aro placed underground in sacred 
places. In other places, those same figures are 
painted on rocks, and become the centre of cere- 
monies for furthering the multiplication of the 
totem. 3 Another hunting people, the Bushmen of 
S. Africa, painted on tho walls of their caves very 
good likenesses of tho animals that they hunted 
or carried oif from their neighbours, the Kafirs.® 
Finally, similar paintings have been observed on 
the rocks of California and North Africa. 4 

Even among the figured representations of pre- 
historic times, however, we find some images of 
harmful and undesirable animals; but these ex- 
ceptions may also have a magical import. Thus 
the negro of West Africa cuts out figurines repre- 
senting crocodiles, tigers, or serpents. Attempts 
have been made to explain these images by totem- 
ism, but it is simpler to account for them thus: 
the negro thinks that, possessing tho copy, lie will 
he able to compel tho original to go away or even 
destroy it altogether. 

The Kuitieh of Australia believe that tho rainbow prevents 
the rain from falling or rnukeH it. Btop prematurely. They 
therefore draw a rainbow on a shield, which they hide far from 
the encampment, thinking thal they will prevent the pheno- 
menon by making its ima^c invisible, j The nal ives or Malaysia 
use as preservatives bamboo r talks carved with representations 
of the scorpions and centipedes which infest l be country ; but 
they set tne remedy and the scourge side by side by also 
oarvinjfon the bamboo tbe image of the pheasant which devours 
this vermin. Among the Burmese, the natives of the Shan 
States use the capsule of a plant, called martini/ a as a snake- 
chnrm because it roughly resembles the head of a venomous 
snake with its two fangs.* All these aro applications of the 
principle that like acts on like, evokes it, or produces iL. Emile 

i JWprrtoire dr- Vart tjvntemairr, Paris, 1918, and ‘ I.’Art ct la 
maprie ’ in L' Avtlmyvi'xjie, l*.U»:i, p. 257. 

't For tho various applications of the process in Austridia ami 
among other kr\ a^es, see ERE i. 821-82*1, ‘Note on the use of 
PaintiuK in Primitive Religions.’ 

3 E. Car tail hue and If. Ill-will, I,n Cuvrrnr VAttmuhu, Merlin, 
liKIfl; cf. ( 3 . H. Tongue, liwhman Pamthujg, Oxford, 1909; A. 
Nohwehrnr, 4 Neuerildeckte Muscliiiiuruinmlcrcii u jn der L'apC- 
Provin 7 .’in A nthrupim, viii. (1913) <15.*. 009, MHO 1025. 

4 J. JX-chelette, Manuel Waichrotix/ie jm'tnstm •'/"?, f. (Paris, 
1008 ). 

s Spencer-Uillen'', p. 294 f. 

o II. Balfour, Evolution <■/ Decorath* Art, London. 1898, p. 83, 
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burkheim has even extended this formula thus: ‘Anything 
that affects an object affects also whatever has any relation of 
proximity or solidarity to that object.’ • 

As a general rule, the portrait of an object is 
supposed to give its possessor control over the 
original. This is the belief of savages, who usually 
refuse to be photographed or sketched, and who in 
nearly all countries make use of this kind of spell 
to work evil on thoir enemies. The oldest cases 
of such sorcery which havo come down to us are 
perhaps the figured representations discovered on 
the walls of the grotto of Niaux (Arifcge), where 
we find bisons riddled with barbed arrows. We 
have here, combined with the solidarity of the 
image, the idea that the realization of an event 
may be brought about by simply sketching it. 
According to the practice or the Middle Ages, when 
one wanted to wound, paralyze, or kill an enemy, 
it was sufficient to make a figurine more or less 
like him, have it blessed by a priest on some pre- 
text or other, and then prick it with a needle in 
the heart or wherever it was desired to harm 
the original. Similar spells were in use among 
the Chaldreans, Egyptians, Hindus, Greeks, and 
Romans. They are also found among most un- 
civilized peoples who employ the arts of black 
magic. 

The same idea of artificial solidarity is found in 
ex- votes, where imitations of legs, arms, other 
organs, and even of whole bodies are placed near 
sacred images by believers who have been granted, 
or are praying for, the cure of certain ills : in (he 
ono case the donor hopes that, on account of this 
proximity, the gods will acton the injured member 
through the medium of its image ; in the other, 
tho desired effect having been obtained, he ex- 
presses his thanks to the deity by offering up tho 
organ, of which the deity has already in a sense 
taken possession by expelling tho malady. Thcso 
same images, which abounded in the temples of 
/Esculupius and other gods of healing , 2 are found 
on the continent of Europe, without any modifica- 
tion of material or form, even in tho smallest 
chapels of Roman Catholic rural districts. Often 
the possession of the image is sufficient to ward off 
illness and all kinds of calamities. Each image 
has its special charm : some guard against fever, 
others against plague, others against lightning, the 
perils of the sea, tho enemy’s shot, and so on ; 
there are even some which show where lost objects 
may be found, as, e.g., certain of tho Congo fetishes. 
Some havo still wider scope, as talismans for ap- 
peasing fate and mastering destiny. 

Central Africa is the promised laud of fetishism 
yet tho negro, according to a statement 
made by Albert Revillo, which seems to ho well 
founded , 3 distinguishes clearly between fetishes, 
which he believes to be inhabited by a spirit, and 
amulets, which he wears about bis person, but 
does not worship, even when they reproduce tho 
form of a living being. Schoolcraft also speaks 
of domestic idols in human or animal form found 
in the huts of the American Indians, but they were 
more of the nature of talismans, for they were not 
worshipped in any way . 4 We may place in the 
same category the zemia of the Antilles, i.e. figur- 
ines made of wood, stone, or bone, representing 
fish, turtles, lizards, serpents, and even men . 8 
These woro so numorous at the time of the dis- 
covery of tho Antilles that the Benedictine monks 
who came in the train of Columbus boasted of 
having destroyed single-handed more than 170,000 
of them at Hayti. To the sarno class perhaps 
belonged the teraphim of Laban, which Rachel 

i Formes (Urmntaim de la vis religieust, Paris, 1912, p. 608. 

a Of. the art. ‘ Donarium,’ by llomolle, in Daremberg-SagUo. 

a Religions dee pcvples iwn-oivilisis, i. 97. 

* H. Schoolcraft, Indian Tribes , Philadelphia, 1861-67, v. 169. 

o Of. J. W. Fawkes, MS RBKW (1907), pp. 42, 63-69. 


concealed in the camel’s furniture ((in 31 10 * 84 ) ; and 
the statuottes which abound in ancient tombs from 
yKgean times to the end of paganism. 

Large statues aro as highly prized by com- 
munities for their magical services as small ones 
aro by individuals and families. The desire to 
possess them frequently gave rise to armed con- 
tests, which took place as often between the cities 
of antiquity as between tho towns of the Middle 
Ages ; the desire was not so much to have the 
monopoly of paying homage to the divinity or the 
saint as to gain possession of a talisman of repute. 
This is proved by tho bad usage which the images 
sometimes received, cither to punish the original 
for having refused a demand, or to compel him to 
fulfil it. It is not only in the Congo that nails are 
hammered into the sacred image to command its 
attention. 

In a church In Louvain there was until quit* recently an old 
statue of Christ, the red velvet robo of wnieh used to bristle 
with pins. Now worshippers stick their pins into two cushions 
placed at the feet of tho Imago, over which is tho insoriplum 
in French and in Flemish : 1 l’lense do not stick pins into tho 
robe.' This practioo, however, may be explained in another 
way ; it may be a case of potting rid of an illncBa by nailing 
It Into the image, or sometimes of passing it on by hanging on 
tho image linen which has been in contact with the injured 
member. Frazer, following Mannhardt, gives sulUclent evi- 
dence In his Golden Bough of .vinos of folk-lore, where agricul- 
tural populations, having manufactured an image oramannikin 
representing the Bpirit of the last harvest ami some times the 
spirit of death, destroy, burn, or drown It, after having loaded 
it with tho sins or calamities which they desire to get rid of 
jicriodically. 

.Inst as the copy procures tho services of the 
original, it may replace it on every occasion ; the 
offering of tho image instead of the reality thus be- 
comes both an attenuation and an extension of sacri- 
fice. Thus the Chinese offer 1 o the divinity clothes, 
houses, furniture, sumptuous repasts, and even 
considerable sums, without growing any poorer, 
for these offerings are simply paper images. The 
Egyptians painted on the walls of the tombs 
offerings intended to maintain indefinitely the 
posthumous existence of the deceased, or depicted 
experiences that they would like him to he able 
to continue or repeat ; they oven added figurines 
representing bis wife, slaves, and workmen, so that 
in the life beyond the grave he might have all the 
co-operation that he enjoyed on earth. It seems 
now to be admitted that this was also in many 
cases the aim of the bas-reliefs and paintings 
decorating the tombs of Etruria and ancient 
Greece. 

3 . Idols, i.e. conscious and animated images.— 
The talisman, tho fetish, and the idol form an 
ascending scale. The talisman is a material object 
endowed with marvellous properties, either because 
of its nature or of some magical operation it has 
gone through, or because it is invested with super- 
natural properties by some external Bower. The 
fetish is a talisman in which resides tho spirit that 
gives it its power. The idol is a fetish represent- 
ing the supposed form of the spirit dwelling inside 
it. 

Idols are formed in various ways. ( 1 ) By the 
natural association of natural objects with the 
human features whkh they resemble , e.a. the rocks 
resembling human beings worshipped T>y NegroeH, 
Fijians, Chippewas, Lapps, and, indeed, by all 
peoples inhabiting billy countries— not to speak 
of other similar ludi natures. ( 2 ) By forgetfulness 
or ignorance of the significance originally attached 
to an image. This, however, is an exceptional oc- 
currence. In most cases, it is only a question of 
the transfer of an image from one cult to another. 
Sometimes an attempt is made to explain the image 
by creating personages and even inventing myths 
for tlio occasion. Clermon t Ganneau has called this 
by the apt name of 1 ocular or optic mythology ,’ 1 
l Mythologie iconographiqus, Parli, 1878. 
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and he gives several examples of it : the child 
II or us, who becomes among the Greeks the god 
of silence, because he holds his linger to his lips ; a 
Pharaoh sucrilicing three barbarians, which forms 
the prototype of Caous slaying the three- bodied 
Geryon, etc. Examples of legends which origi- 
nated in misunderstood images are no less frequent 
in mediaeval Christianity. It has often been 
asBertod that the stories of cephalophorous saints 
( i.c . saints who are pictured with their heads in 
their hands) had their origin in the figured repre- 
sentation of their decapitation. The martyrs and 
saints recognized by naive and perhaps interested 
parties in the bas-reliefs of pagan sarcophagi are 
too numerous to ho quoted. 1 (3) By simply mnnu - 
factoring an image representing a superhuman 
being . The artist, choosing his subject either 

according to his own taste or in obedience to 
orders, may conform to tradition ; but it is the 
popular voieo alone that ratifies and sanctions his 
work. Sometimes the idol is an ancient fetish of 
wood or stone which lias been carved so as to give 
it the appearance of a human being; at other 
times it is a statue whose reputation for super- 
natural power is due to the fotish enclosed in it, as, 
e.g. , the statue of the Magna Mater Idusa in Home. 
(4) By the supposed command of the divinity 
whom the image represents. In the Antilles, 
the tree in which a spirit dwelt revealed to the 
sorcerer how to set about manufacturing a statue 
with its wood. Jn the public square of Corinth 
there were two statues of Dionysus which were 
held in great veneration; according to 1’uusamas 
(II. ii. 7), they were cut out of the wood of a tree 
which the Corinthians, in compliance with the 
command of an oracle, had worshipped under the 
name of Dionysus. In France, Italy, Spain, and 
the East there are frequent examples of images of 
Iho Virgin which are said not to have been made 
by the band of man. Wo might mention in passing 
tho Buddhist legend that the portrait of Muitreyu, 
the future Buddha, was drawn by an artist tern- 
lorarily transported into the special division of 
’aradiso where Maitreya was awaiting the moment 
to descend on earth.* Among the Greeks tho 
same reputation was enjoyed by many of tho most 
venerated statues, including the palladium in tho 
Acropolis at Athens, representing the protective 
goddess of tho city. (5) By means of some magical 
operation. Among the Negroes of the West (’oast 
there are regular shops for fetishes and idols, kept 
by sorcerers. The purchaser makes his choice, 
and it is only then that the sorcerer causes the 
spirit to descend into the idol. Among the New 
Zealanders, tho priest makes the souls of the dead 
puss into statues which he shakes up and down as 
if he were rousing a sleeping man ; if tho opera- 
tion is unsuccessful, the soul may pass into the 
body of the officiating priest, who then falls into 
convulsions. In Finland a kind of doll, or para, 
made out of a stick ami some rags, is curried nine 
times round a church to the words, ‘ Live, Vara ' ; 
the para then begins to live, or, rather, a spirit 
comes and dwells in it. 3 Towards the end of 
classic paganism, the operation was more complex, 
but its nature remained tlie same. According to 
Augustine (de Cio. Dei , viii. 523), Hermes Triarne- 
giatus speaks of it in tho following terms -. 

4 To unite, therefore, l*v a certain art those invisible spirits 
to visible and material things, so as to make, as it were, ani- 
mated bodies, dedicated and given up to those spirits who in- 
habit them— this, he says, is to mako gods, adding that men 
have received this great and wonderful jrawer.* 

The last upholders of paganism inot the taunts 
of the Christians with the reply that they did not 

1 P. Saintyves (pseudonym for E. Nourry), Lett Saint*, sue tv«- 
ssur* de* dieux, Paris, 1007. 

» b‘ ^ ou °her, Jeonographie bouddhujue, Paris, 1S00, p. 118. 

3 A. Castren, Finnische Mythologic , St. Petersburg, 18C>3, 
I* 106. 
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worship the bronze, gold, or silver of tho statues, 
but the divinities that had passed into them on 
consecration (Arnohius, ado. Bent. v. 17, ID). 

Nevertheless, an explanation is needed as to how 
this unlimited multiplication of the person of the 
divinity, ami the belief in his actual presence in 
each of these images, could he reconciled with the 
unity of his personality. Here, we must remember, 
we are in the domain of things sacred, where a lack 
of logic is overlooked, or, rather, a particular logic 
is admitted which applies the principle of contra 
diction in a different way from that of ordinary 
logic. According to a rudimentary idea, a super- 
human individuality may ho doubled or multiplied 
ad infinitum , and yet remain an unbroken whole 
in its original type and in each of its manifestations. 

11. HISTORY. — A favourite theory among 18th 
century theologians and philosophers was that 
idolatry was a degeneration. Man was supposed 
to have begun with a very high and pure idoa 
of the divinity. Then, desiring to have a 
material picture of his deity, lie represented 
him by the noblest and most elevated thing that 
he knew— his own imago. Gradually he came to 
regard these symbolical images as real portraits, 
and ended by treating them as divine individu- 
alities. As early as tho time <>f tho author of 
Wisdom (14 ,8 * a0 ) it was held that idols were origin- 
ally the images of deceased ancestors ; ami Herbert 
Spencer has revived this idea. 1 It is not difficult 
to show, however, that history, pre historic archic- 
olo^y, and ethnology are agreed in giving an 
entirely different explanation of tho origin uud 
evolution of idolatry. Undoubtedly there may ho 
found in more than one religion periods of decadence 
in which idols, which had been more or less out- 
grown, re-appear in the worship. Thus, Ihiddhism, 
which had shaken the very foundations of idolatry, 
judging from the quasi-philosophicul doct rine of its 
founder, re-installed the ancient idols of Hinduism 
and even of Tautrisin, merely surrounding them 
with a new mythology created specially for thorn. 
But these are cases of intiltration or retrogression, 
not of logical and spontaneous development. 

Strictly speaking, idolatry is neither a general 
nor a primitive fact. It was entirely unknown 
in India in Vedio times. We have to come 
far down in the history of China and Japan to 
find any traces of its development. It. was not 
practised by the nomadic trines of the {Semites. 
Among the .lews it appeared only in exceptional 
cases (e.g., tho Golden Calf and the Brazen 
Serpent). Cuosar ( de Bell. Gall. vi. 21) and 
Tacitus (Germ, ix.-x.) assert Mint there were 
neither temples nor images among the Teutons. 
In Home, according to Varro ( Augustine, de t'iv. 
Dei, iv. 31) the Homans lived 170 years with- 
out representing their gods by images. Even 
among the Greeks wo find scarcely any 1 races of 
idolatry in the time of the Felasgi. The question 
is whether this absence of idols is due to tin* fact 
that these peoples had too spiritualized a conception 
of their gods to give them material forms. It will 
be sufficient answer to note that idolatry is equally 
unknown to most of the peoples who are to-day 
still on the lowest rungs of the social ladder — 
Bushmen, Hottentots, Fuegians, Eskimos, Akkas, 
etc., who are at the first stages of intellectual and 
religious development. This seems to have been 
the mental condition of tho future civilized races 
at the period of which we have just spoken. 3 liven 

l Sociology , London, 1886, pt. vi. $ 685. 

3 For the period of cults without imago* wo (a) unions the 
Greek*, Farnell, COS, 181)6 1000, Fndojr, jt.o. ‘Ann Mine worship* ; 
(b) union;' Ihn Homan*, W. W/mle Fowl* r, ike lieligotu * Ex~ 
perienre <>f (hi Homan fVyp/c, London, lull, pp. HU, 2(54 ; G. 
Wissowa, lief. nnd liultu * dec limner?, Mimu'tq 1012, pi>. 32, 
60; (c) among tho Hindus, II. Ilurlh, The. Heilman* of India, 
London, 1882, pp. 61, 128, 2M) ; (d) among tho Somites, W. 
Robertson Smith, Rcl. Sand, London, 1894, p. 207 IT. ; (Oumong 
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among the nations where idolatry has hccn pushed 
to the furthest extreme, c.g. the Egyptians, dial- 
dteans, (.1 reeks, and Hindus, it came into being only 
with their progress in the arts of civilization. Tn 
the case of the aborigines of the New World, while 
idolatry flourished in the civilized States of Mexico, 
Peru, and Central America, it was encountered 
but rarely among the savages of the two American 
continents. Lahtau recognized this fact as early 
as the 17th cent. : ‘Wo may say in general that 
the majority of savage peoples have no idols.* 1 In 
Japan, idolatry wuh equally unknown before the 
spread of JJuddhisin. Even to-day, * broadly speak- 
ing, Shinto has no idols.’ With a few exceptions, 
* the pictures of the gods sold at Shinto tdirincs in 
the present day are owing to Chinese or liuddhist 
inlluence.’ lint, as the same author shows, this 
is simply due to tho arrest of development which 
made itself felt, more than a thousand years ago, 
in the ritual os well as in the theology of the old 
national religion of Japan. 

* This alwm'.o of idols from Shinto la not owing;, as in Judaism 
and Islam, to a reaction against the evils caused by the use of 
anthropomorphic pictures and images, hut to the low art idle 
dmolopment of the Japanese nation before the awakening im- 
pulse was received from China. It indicated weakness rather 
than strength. * 2 

Wo may conclude, then, that idolatry is hut a 
step in religious evolution, and that it even repre- 
sents a comparative advance. From tho time of 
its first appearance onwards, man appeals to art— 
however rudimentary the attempt may be— to aid 
him in giving material shape to his roligious ideal. 
Several authors maintain, with every appearance 
of reason, that tho plastic arts originated in the 
service of religious or magical ideas (see Art, 
vol. i. pp. 817-827). The oldest images that 
have been discovered are the sculptures and paint- 
ings mentioned above, which go back to the rein- 
deer period, in the second half of the quaternary 
age. For a long time before that, man had prob- 
ably imitated I lie attitudes and movements of the 
animals he wished to capture or causo to multiply. 
Then it suddenly dawned upon him that ap- 
proximate images of them existed in certain frag- 
ments of stone, hone, or wood, or in some seed or 
shell. In his magical operations he may already 
have used objects which to his infantile imagination 
seemed like living beings, and for this purpose he 
nnturnlly employed the natural or chance pro- 
ducts most favourable to bis illusion, lie would 
then try to inercaso the resemblance by clumsily 
touching up the object. Examples of this have 
been found in the primitive sculpture of various 
entirely different peoples. The next step would 
he to carve, or directly manufacture with the help 
of suitable materials, the image which he wished 
to possess and utilize. The fig. represents an objoct, 
now in the Oxford Museum, which was used as a 
charm by seal-lmuters in the t^ucen Charlotte 
Islands. * It is simply a pebble roughly resem- 
bling a seal, but sufficiently like it for the natives to 
have tried to increase the resemblance by scratch- 
ing in the eye, mouth, and nostrils. 4 

Tt was probably a similar idea that inspired the 
first figured representations of tho superhuman 
personalities whom man desired to have within 
roach so as to make them more accessible to his 
evocations and sorceries as well as to li is prayers 
and homage. Whatever opinion one may nave of 
the origins of religion, it must be admitted that at 
a certain period nmn began to experience the need 
for representing in concrete and personal form the 

the Ohiimsf*, A. Itdville, La Religion chinning , ]\arin, 1880, p. 
183 ;(/) among the Japanese, W. G. Aston, Shinto, the Way 
of the Gotl/i , London, 1005, p, 71 ff. 

1 Mfturs dee murages amfricain *, Paris, 1723, i. 161. 

W, G. Aston, Shinto , pp. 71-73 ; Bee also M. lie von, Le 
Shinntnisme, Paris, 1905, p. 227. 

* Given in H. Balfour’# Evolution of Decorative Art , fig. 31. 


mysterious forces which he conceived of as being, 
on the one hand, embodied in certain natural or 
arlilicial objects, and, on the other, situated at the 
very source of the phenomena 
of nature. The first images 
which seem to have been the 
object of real worship occur 
long after the ouatemary 
age. These are the rudely 
sculptured female figures in 
the caves of Marne, in France, 
found side by side with the 
ropro.se n tat ion of an axe, just 
as in the pro-Mycentean pic- 
tures discovered in Crete. 1 
As a matter of fact, statues of 
women have been found be- 
longing to the reindeer age, 
with the abdomen, breast, and 
hips exaggerated out of all 
proportion ; hut these very 
probably represent pregnant 
women— a magical means of 
ensuring the increase of a 
tribe. At any rate, it is cer- 
tain that man began at. a 
given moment to make his 
fetishes in the form of the 
spirit which lie believed to 
dwell inside each ono. 

Kxumples of the transition from 
fetish to idol may be found among I ho 
most widely differing peoples. The 
first step seems to have been the wor* Seal hunters’ 

Bhip of upright Hlakes or more or less < .harm, 

conical stones, found among the abo- 
rigines of India, the tribes of the Upper Nile, the Ostlaks of 
Siberia, and some small tribes of Oceania ami North ami South 
America— not to speak of the ancient populations of W estern 
Europe. Elsewhere the natives set themselves to manufacture 
a kind of doll. The idols of some of the .Siberian tribes consist 
of skins stuffed with gray*. Tho Crees of the United State# 
worship bundles of sticks topped with a head made of rags. 
The Brazilian sorcerers mnkc idols out of calabashes which they 
set on a stick am! bore with a hole to represent the mouth. In 
Lho Society Islands, fragments of columns dressed in native 
costume are worshipped. In tho Fiji Islands, the natives 
decorate conical atones with a girdle and assign a sex to them. 
In the Deccan, the head at the top of tho cippus is represented 
by a round mark painted rod. Among tho Indians of Virginia, 
a head was carved at t ho top of the stave, as is seen in a curious 
illustration In Lafltaus work. The head once formed, the rout 
must have followed rapidly. Arms and legs still joined to the 
body were sketched, and then finally these were separated off 
to give them tho necessary appearanco of lifo and action. 

These facts are nearly all given in Lord A vebury’s 
The Origin of Civilization , so it is not a little sur- 
prising to find, even in the seventh and last edition 
(London, 1912, p. 281), the following assertion : 

'Fetichism is an uttack on Deity, Idolatry is an act of sub- 
mission to Him, rude, no doubt, yet humble. Hence Fetichism 
and rdolalrvure not only different, hut opposite; bo that the 
one cannot be directly developed out of the other.’ 

Ah a matter of fact, fetishism is a direct ante- 
cedent of idolatry, and is everywhere co-existent 
with it. Tho fetish and the idol are both con- 
ceived of as the l»ody of a spirit ; they are used 
for tho same purposes and employed under the 
same conditions, except that idolatry lays more 
stress on the anthropomorphic, or rather zoo- 
morphic, concept ion of the divinity, and so lends 
itself to a more accentuated development of the 
cult. There exist, on the one hand, domestic 
idols, and, on tho other, tribal or village fetislios. 
There are even fetishes that fill a still higher rOlc, 
e.g. the black stono of Tessin us, which represents 
tlio Mother of the Gods in the Palatine temple. 
No oceurrenro is found of an intermediary state 
bet. ween fetishism and idolatry ; on the contrary, 
the history of art makes it clear that idolatry is 
the direct and immediate outcome of fetishism. 
Nowhere is this continuity more evident than in 
Greece, from the thirty Htones of Phane, which in 
1 Dtehelette, Archtologic pHhietorique , i. 686 tt. 
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the time of Pausanias (vh. xxii. 3) were regarded 
as the most ancient images of gods, down to the 
masterpieces of Phidias and Praxiteles. 1 

Among tlie first idols, representations of animals 
or monsters predominate, as is still the case with 
the uncivilized peoples of to-day. All that can 
be maintained with certainty is that the tendency 
to invest supernatural boings with human shape 
increases with the growing conception of their 
personality as a typo of ennobled manhood. At 
the same time the animals which originally re- 
presented these beings did not entirely disappear 
from iconography; they became t-lie companions 
or slaves of the divinities whom they used to 
embody, as, e.g ., the owl of Athene, the eagle of 
Zeus, tlie hind of Artemis, the dolphin of Poseidon, 
and the dove of Aphrodite. In other cases, tlie 
bestial or repugnant forms have been left to evil 
spirits, the enemies of gods and men ; examples of 
this are too numerous to bo mentioned here. A 
third combination has perhaps helped to give rise 
to composite figures, sometimes with a human 
head on an ani mal's body, sometimes with an ani- 
mal’s head on a human body. The Egyptian pan- 
theon is formed almost entirely of these curious 
figures, and they are found in nearly all ancient 
and modern forms of polytheism. Peoples such as 
the Egyptians, Assyrians, and Chinese, who had 
left barbarism far behind, undoubtedly believed in 
the actual existence of such monsters. Their 
written traditions testify to this belief, and traces 
of it are found oven among French authors of 
the Middle Ages. 

We must remember, however, (hat, when the 
sculptor in ancient times represented Janus as a 
god with three faces, to mark his faculty for seeing 
the present, the past, and the future all at one time, 
he was probably as fully conscious of making a pure 
allegory as the sculptor who in Christian times 
symbolized the Trinity by a three- headed being. 
It is questionable whether the Creeks, or before 
them the Pluenicians, when reproducing the image 
of a spirit with t>vo pairs of wings, the one raised 
and the other lowered, really aimed at representing 
perpetual movement and not at simply reproducing 
superhuman beings who for the Assyrians had 
an actual existence. Again, it is a moot point 
whether, when the Buddhists assigned to their 
future Buddha, Avalokitesvara (iy.r.), an infinite 
number of arms, it was really, as they say, so that 
lie might the better Rave all bis creatures, or 
whether it is not rather an express imitation of 
the numerous pairs of arms attributed to the Hindu 
Siva. 

We must, however, take into consideration 
another factor, viz. the possibility of the fusion 
of two types. There is a law in symbolism which 
holds good for all kinds of images. When two 
signs or two plastic types in any given neighbour- 
hood express the same or similar beliefs, they are 
inclined to amalgamate, if not to unite, aud form 
an intermediary type. An attempt lias l>een made 
by the present writer 2 to show how syml>olic 
images differing as much as the wheel, the winged 
globe, the rose or the lotus, the conical stone, the 
crux anmta , or ‘ key of life, 5 the cuneiform star, 
the sacred plant, and even the human outline, 
have’ changed their forms and passed into each 
other, making composite types, in the different 
features of which the various originals may be 
recognized. These phenomena of plastic hybridi- 
zation are rarer in the case of tlie representation of 
living creatures, but even here some examples are 
fouud. Bancroft, referring to the totems in use 
among the Indians of North-West America, says : 

1 Of. M. Coll ig non, Mytholoyie Jiguri'e de la Grice antique, 
Paris, n.d., pp. u- 17. * 

3 In The Migration of Symbols, London, 1804, cha. v. and vi. 


‘ When the descendant of the “ hawk " carries off a wife from 
the “ salmon *’ trilw, a totem representing a fish with a hawk’s 
head tor a time keeps alive the occurrence, and finally becomes 
the deity.’ 1 

This emblem is just as odd as the hawk-man who 
represented Ilorus among the Egyptians. 

Wo have also to reelvon with religious types 
which continue to exist after the disappearance of 
the worship to which they originally belonged. In 
present-day iconography, we may still find repre- 
sentations of subjects which originated among the 
sculptures of ancient Chaldiea, live or six thousand 
years ago, and which have come down to us through 
two or throe intermediary religions ami still retain 
at least a symbolic value. Such, e.g., is the sacred 
tree between two monsters facing each of her, which 
has passed, on the one hand, to India, Persia, 
China, and Japan, and, on the other, to Greece, 
Home, and the Christian countries of the West, 
where sculptors used it in cathedrals to represent 
the tree of the Garden of Eden. The transmission 
of images does not necessarily imply the trans- 
mission of the beliefs to which they were originally 
attached. When in a new religion it is desired to 
represent personages or traditions which have not 
yet been expressed in plastic art, the art ists natur- 
ally treat the subject on the principles of the only 
art within their reach. In the catacombs, Ghris- 
tians did not scruple to use the image of Orpheus 
taming the wild animals with his Ivro, to sym- 
bolize Christ teaching men. Psycho being teased 
by Cupid came to represent the soul guarded by an 
angel. The ram-bearing Hermes, who originally 
figured in the sculptures of Asia Minor as a priest 
bearing the sacrificial lamb, furnished the essenti- 
ally Christian type of the Good Shepherd, and we 
know from the sculptures of Gandlmni that this 
subject passed into Buddhist India about the same 
time. 3 The first representations of the Heavenly 
Father as an old man seated in a cathedra were 
inspired by certain statues of Juppilor ; it is even 
possible that their prototype may tie found among 
the Assyrian images of seated divinities which occur 
among the rock sculptures of Malt hoi. 

Again, we have to reckon with the deformations 
which in the long run always appear in the re- 
production of images. It is somew hat difficult to 
recognize in the classic typo of the thunderbolt 
twu tridents soldered together at t he base. Joachim 
Menanl 3 has shown that the Greek Sagittarius 
lms its prototype in the winged bull of Assyrian 
palaces, which became among the Persians the 
image of the mythical bull Giiyomart, half trims- 
formed into an archer; and, by a series of easily 
discernible modifications, the lmst, of Apollo has 
become the simple rjisilnv found on coins. Among 
the paddle carvings exhibited in 1 S7— at. the 
British Association for the Advancement of Science, 
there was a crouching human figure and next to 
it a crescent placed on the point of an arrow. No 
one who did not possess the win Jo scries of intu- 
mediary figures could possibly have imagined that 
the latter was the outcome of the former. 4 In- 
versely, there are examples of the transforma- 
tion of a linear image into ft human figure. 
The sacred hurt y l which figures on the coins of 
Byblos reappears, modified in form through con- 
tact with the Egyptian crux an/utta, in certain 
representations of Astarto ami Tunit which do 
pict these goddesses in a conical form with their 
elbow's close to their sides and their forearms out- 
fit retched. 6 

It. must lie borne in mind that a religion, moic 

1 SR iii. 37. 

- A. Urutiwodcl, Buddhist Art in India, Kii". lr., London, 
l!Jl) I, fltf. 41. 

3 Pierres gravies Ur ta Hunte Asie, I'urm, 1 >n, p. 1!»1. 

■* For other examples of tin* Maino kind bet- It. Ikdfour, S volu- 
tion of Decorative Art, p. 33 IF. 

»<Jf. Mill xx. (1880) HU. 
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especially when it has just superseded another, has 
often to tolerate the worship of images and even of 
sanctuaries belonging to former cults. When it is 
unable to destroy them, it finds that it is more 
advantageous to appropriate them. By adopting 
the luhnruni, Constantine wittingly chose an 
emblem which could bo accepted both by the 
worshippers of Christ and hy the worshippers of 
the Sun. Even to-day, Leroy- Beaulieu 1 speaks of 
an old Buriat idol, preserved in the Monastery of 
Posolsk on Lake Baikal, which has been trans- 
formed by tho monks into a statue of Saint 
Nicholas, and is worshipped by pngaus and Chris- 
tians alike. The Buddhists are still less scrupulous 
about appropriating the images of the religions 
which they have succeeded in suppressing by their 
propaganda : the solar wheel becomes the wheel of 
the Law ; tho feet of Vi^nu are transformed into 
tho foot of Buddha. When the Buddhists gained 

{ )OHsesiiion of the sanctuary erected at Bhftrhut 
>y tree- and serpent- worshippers, they simply 
appropriated the bas-reliefs for their own religion 
by attaching to each scene an inscription giving 
it a Buddhist interpretation. 3 The followers of 
Hinduism acted in the same way when they had 
succeeded in expelling Buddhism from India. 

It is sometimes rather difficult to judge whether 
tho image of a superhuman being should be classed 
as an idol or as a magical or purely commemorative 
representation. Even tho people who use them 
aro nob always clear on this point. When the 
priests of Hierapolis explained to Lucian (de Dca 
Syria, 34) that they had not placed the Sun and 
the Moon among the images of f lie gods in their 
temple, because men could see and worship 
them directly, it is possible that, at least to the 
priests, divine images were merely representational 
signs. But, when the Tyrians, besieged by Alex- 
ander, chained up the statue of Baal Mellcart to 
keep the god from escaping to the enemy’s side 
(Curtins, iv. iii. 21 f.), it is evident that they con- 
sidered ami treated it as an idol. The same idea 
recurs in SSparta, where, according to Pausanias 
(ill. xv. 5), the statue of Ares was chained up to 
prevent its escaping. 8 

Speaking generally, we may include in the 
category of idols all images that open or close their 
eyes, gesticulate, utter oracles, move of their own 
free will, or con verso with their worshippers. On 
the other hand, it would be an exaggeration to 
maintain that every image worshipped or even 
venerated is necessarily an idol. Nothing is more 
natural than to set up in a conspicuous place tho 
images of the beings loved or esteemed, and to take 
as a personal insult outrages perpetrated on them. 
Later, the image is regarded as an intermediary 
in all dealings with its original, and it is invested 
with tho supernatural faculties attributed to the 
original. This tendency is co-existent with the 
mental state, mentioned above, which confuses 
the copy with the original and leads to investing 
the images with a personality of their own. In 
the time of Pericles, Stilpo was banished from 
Athons for having maintained that Phidias’s statue 
of Pallas Athene was not the goddess herself 
(Diog. Lacrt. II. xii. 5). In Buddhist iconography, 
Gautama's entry into Nirvana was represented at 
first only by an empty throne or by footprints. 
Gradually Ihh image was introduced, and it finally 
ended by working innumerable miracles and 
becoming a regular object of worship. In order to 
escape from these superst itions certain monotheistic 
religions, such as Judaism and Islam, have entirely 
forbidden representations of the human figure or 
even of any animate being. 

I La Religion dans Vemvire dm Tsars. Purls, 1880, p. 118. 

2 A. Cunningham, The Stupa of Uharhul , London, 1879. 
n For other instances sew J. (i. Frazer, Pausanias, London, 
1898, iii. mL 
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Goulet d’Alvjklla. 

IMAGES AND IDOLS (ACgean). - It was 
thought a few years ago that Aegean religion was 
an iconic, that the Myeemeans envisaged their 
deities in no form, human or other, and that with 
a sublime simplicity they confined their worship 
to trees or stone monoliths in which the divine 
spirit was supposed to take its residence, or placed 
in sacred spots a single stone seat, an empty 
throne, for the god to sit on, unseen by his wor- 
shippers. This view, however, ahvays seemed 
rather improbable to somo observers, who were 
convinced that, the phenomena of religion boing 
pretty much the same in every country and all 
over the world, the A€geans would eventually be 
proved to hnvo been by no means so lofty in tneir 
ideas as the ‘anieonic’ view would imply. This 
has come to pass, and we now know that the 
Aegean s made idols and venerated them as did 
every other people of their time. Whether 1). G. 
llogarth is right or not in claiming {ERE i. 143*, 
147**, EBr n i. 247*) that tho Aigeans worshiped 
only two deities, tho Mother ltliea and tho son 
Zeus, or whether we should rather say that these 
were the two primary objects of worship, it is at 
least probable that the ‘ Huai Monotheism * which 
ho postulates was accompanied by the veneration 
of spirits of wood and water, sky', sea, and land, 
us in every other country of the world. In later 
Greek religion there is many a trace of these pie- 
11 el Ionic worships ; and, though we may say that 
Artemis, Diktynna, or Brilomartis of Crete is but 
another form of ltliea, yet we may doubt whether 
the worshippers themselves thought so. They 
surely would have considered that they were vene- 
rating different goddesses. And in the representa- 
tions of deities which we have on seal-rings, etc., 
we no doubt see different forms of the goddess. 
We have representations, too, of demons, like the 
Thuoris-licaded water-cai riors, no doubt deities of 
streams, who must bo regarded as, if not gods, at 
any rate supernatural beings worthy of worship 
and distinct from the two primary doilies. 1 

We have not, however, many representations of 
other gods than llhen and Zeus, although wo may 
vet find them. The few images of the gods that 
have been found in the Cretan and other excava- 
tions are almost exclusively female, and represent 
different forms of the great goddess, who is usually 
associated with the snake, no doubt to mark her 
chthonic character. The faience images of her, or 
of various different forms of her (or of different 
but closely- related goddesses), found at Knousos 
{EllE i. 143*) are well known. One figure lias on 
its head a spotted cat curled up. This is a curious 
attribute oi the goddess, and may perhaps connect 
with Egypt (are we to see by connexion also the 
panther of later Greek iconography ?). 

The ruder ligures of the goddess found at Knossos 
and Gournia, with their accompaniment of votive 
day trumpets, are well known. They are contem- 
porary with the equally rude 1 owl-headed * ligures 
from Mycen®, also representing a goddess. 

l Primary Rhea and Zeus certainly were; one only doubts if 
they were the sole objects of worship. Such monotheism is, 
after all, an artificial development of human religion : the natural 
man is pol.v theistic and idol-making. Monotheism is a product 
of high spirituality. We have no proof that the Aegean* were 
it all a spiritual people : it is hiffnly probablo that they were 
.nothing of the sort ; and, if Egyptians and liillites worshipped 
gods, it is probable that AOgeans did so too. 
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The young god, Zcus-Velchanos, has not yet been 
found represented in the round, but we have hints of 
his appearance. On a fresco at Tiryiw he stands, a 
warrior, upright, holding spear in hand, and guarded 
by a great 8-shapod shield. On a ring from My. 
cenae and on a sarcophagus from ialaik astro ho 
descends to earth with long hair flying behind him 
in the wind. Ho is a true Minoan in appearance. 

Some of the demons look like strange dog- 
hooded insects, perhaps locusts. Certainly they 
aro modelled after the Egyptian hippopotamus- 
goddess Thueris. 

One cannot say more as yet of Minoan icono- 
graphy; but more light will doubtless reach us 
witfi tho further progress of study, and wo may 
l>e able to distinguish between different forms of 
different deities. Eor, though one may consider 
that Hogarth’s fundamental characterization of 
Aegean religion, its special worship of Rhea and 
Zeus, is no doubt correct, yet ono may doubt 
whether their ‘Dual Monotheism’ excluded all 
other worship. It certainly did not exclude the 
veneration, it not worship, of the genii already 
mentioned, who resemble sometimes Egyptian 
deities, sometimes certain queer Anatolian demons 
whom wo see on tho rocks of Yasili Kay a. 

An odd foature was the veneration as idols of 
natural concretions of stone, which bore some 
fortuitous resemblance to tho human figure : such 
crude objects of adoration have been found in the 
Western Palace at Knossos. 

It is perhaps strange that the Minoans, with 
their love of art, should not have cared to repre- 
sent their deities more often and more grandiosely 
than they did. But neither did they represent, 
mankind in the grandiose style of Egypt, and wc 
do not yet know how many of tho representations 
of the nunmii form which we have in fresco and 
other materials are really meant to portray men, 
and how many are intended to shadow forth tno god- 
head. One would expect, as one obtains in tho case 
of Rhea and Zeus, complete anthropomorphism. 

The theriomorphic demons look exotic. The 
likeness to ThueriH may havo some special reason 
of which we are ignorant. Can it be referred to 
the most ancient dayH, when the zEgcans first 
came from tho Nile-deltft (as they probably did) 
to Crete? They might have brought with them 
a memory of tne great hippopotamus, a beast 
associated in their minds with water. This is hut 
a suggestion. The cat on the head of the Knossian 

g oddess points, as we have seen, to Egyptian in- 
uence. This may havo acted occasionally, hut 
we have no further trace of it. Tho goddess and 
her male companion havo nothing Egyptian about 
them ; and there is nothing Egyptian about the 
Thueris-headed demons hut their lieads. Thueris 
never carries water- pitchers in Egyptian icono- 
graphy. We must regard this as a chanco hit of 
foreign influence, like the cat, which is, by the 
way, treated in quite un-Egyptian fashion. 

The demons themselves, however, cannot be ex- 
otic. Thoy are emphatically racy of tho soil of 
Greece, the land of naiads and hamadryads. The 
two great gods are, of course, closely related to 
the Anatolian Kybcle ancl Atys, and this Ana- 
tolian relation of tho Minoan religion is not con- 
tradicted by the Greek naiads and hamadryads, 
since we know from tho treaty of Ramc-sos ii. 
with king Khattusil of Khatt-i (1279 n.c.) that 
the Hittitcs worshipped innumerable spirits and 
divinities of mountain, wood, and stream, as well 
as the great gods. 

Litiraturr.— C. Tsountasaml J. I. Mftnatt, The Mycttur.an 
ff/?» ch. xiv. : A. J. Evans, Myccnu'an Treeuml 

do - ; D. G. Hogarth, ‘ /Kccan Religion,’ In 
BRts l, 14111., and ' Aegean Civilization,’ in KHr u i. 

U. R. Hall. 


IMAGES AND IDOLS (Babylonian). — Idol, 
atry and imago- worship form a very striking 
feature of the lhihy Ionian religious system, and 
already meet us in an advanced stage of develop, 
nmnt in the earliest cultural period of which 
material remains havo been preserved. Tn Baby- 
lonia we havo no menus of tracing tho gradual 
evolution of imago- worship out of tho fetish and 
the stock-and-stono worship which necessarily pre- 
ceded it. Tho earliest inhabitants of the count ry, 
of whoso existence we have obtained evidence by 
excavation, were tho Sumerians, and they were 
immigrants who brought with them an extraneous 
civilization from somo mountainous region of Cen- 
tral Asia. Their gods were alroady anthropomor- 
phic, and their cult-images undoubtedly combined 
the character of portrait with that of fetish. It is 
a remarkable fact that even tho earliest repre- 
sentations of Sumerian deities that we possess 
are not of the Sumerian racial type: they ex- 
hibit characteristic features of the Semite, the 
other racial element in the country which gradu- 
ally displaced the Sumerians after absorbing their 
culture. The most probable explanation that has 
been suggested is that the Sumerians found a 
Semitic population in possession of Babylonia, and 
that tho representation of their own deities was 
subsequently influenced by the Semitic cult-images 
in the ancient centres of worship which they took 
over. 1 But the question is one of external* only, 
and, though of interest in another connexion, does 
not afl’ect the essential character of the divine 
image itself. Fashioned in the god’s human form, 
it was believed to enshrine his presence, and for 
the Babylonians of all periods it never lost this 
animistic character. It never became a mere 
portrait or memento of the deity, hut was be- 
lieved to have a life and spirit dwelling within it 
and acting through it. 

Originally, no doubt, a Sumerian tribal or city- 
god was wholly identified with his cult-image. 
No moro than ono image of each deity was wor- 
shipped, and tho idea of the god’s existence apart 
from this visible form must have been of graoual 
growth. It is possible to conjecture circumstances 
which would tend to encourage speculation in that 
direction. The capture and deportation of a god, 
followed by the substitution of another figure in its 
place and the subsequent recovery of the original 
image, would have led to the incorporation of two 
figures within one shrine. A king’s ambition to 
rebuild or beautify a temple might have been ex- 
tended to the image itself, if t he latter had sullcrcd 
damage or decay. The misfortunes of the material 
imago, especially if unaccompanied by national 
disaster, would m any case foster a belief in the 
god’s existence apart from his visible body of 
wood or stone. And such a belief undoubtedly 
developed at a comparatively early period into the 
Babylonian conception of a heavenly division of 
the universe in which the great gods had their 
dwelling, making their presence manifest to men 
in the stars and planets which moved across tho 
sky. 

This was a great stage in advance of pure image- 
worship, and the development undoubtedly followed 
tho growth of a pantheon out of a collection of 
separate and detached city-gods. The identifica- 
tion of the moro powerful of these deities with tho 
great forces of nature emphasized tho distinction 
between tho god and his imago. Tin; sun god 
could not he confined within his shrine, if he was 
seen to pass daily overhead from one gate <>| heaven 
to tho other ; and the moon-god’s continual activity 

1 See Eduard Meyer, 'Sumeriir mid S«*iniU-n in Hahylonien * 
(Ahh. tier timiyl. preux*. Akad. <!< f \\'is. rnsc/<«J/ni , U)on, Thil.- 
htetor. (Jlosse, iih), ancl L. W. King, History of Sunur and 
Akkad, London, 1910, p. 47 IT. 
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and changing phases precluded the possibility of 
such a limitation in his case. The god of lightning 
must surely leave his temple, since no is seen riding 
upon the storm-cloud, while the truo dwelling of 
the god of the abyss must obviously have been the 
abyss of waters below the earth until ho was trans- 
lated to the Southern heaven. We have no means 
of dating this association of some of the great er 
gods with natural forces. It is possildo that the 
Sumerians had passed this stage of thought before 
their arrival in Babylonia, and also that they 
found some of the ancient religious centres of the 
country already associated with sun- and moon- 
cults and with other divisions of nature- worship. 
However that may bo, it is quite certain that 
during all subsequent stages of Babylonian history 
the divine images never degenerated into mere 
symbols of divinity. They continued to enjoy a 
very real, though mystical, connexion with the 
gods they represented. Without consciously postu- 
lating a theory in explanation of his belief, the 
Babylonian never lost his faith in his god’s actual 
presence within the imago, and he found no diffi- 
culty in reconciling such a localization of the 
divine person with his presence at other cnlt- 
eentres and with a separate life in tho heavenly 
sphere. That this was actually the caso will be at 
oneo evident if we refer to a few historical ex- 
amples of image -worship taken from dillerent 
periods. 

Of the Sumerian epoch it is unnecessary to speak 
at any length, as (ludea’s cylinder-inscriptions 
prove tho sacrosanct character of a city- god’s 
image even in the latter half of the period. Tho 
elaborate ritual and purification of both people 
and city, preceding the removal of Ningirsu’s 
image from the old shrine at Lagash to the new, 1 
are a sufficient indication that the god and his 
image were still identified. With the rise of 
Babylon wo note the important part which the 
actual image of Marduk played in each king’s 
coronation -ceremony and in the renewal of his 
oath at every subsequent Feast of the New Year ; 
tho hands of no other image than that in Esagila 
at Babylon would servo for the king to grasp. 
In the reign of yammurabi, tho real founder of 
Babylon's greatness, wo see tho Babylonian’s 
conception of his visible gods reflected in his 
treatment of foreign images. It was not merely 
as booty, but in order to gain their favour, that 
Sin-idinnam and his army carried off to their own 
land the images of certain Elamite goddesses. 
And, when misfortunes followed, it was simply 
because these foreign goddesses resented their 
enforced banishment from their own country. 
On the careful restoration of the images to Elam, 
the goddesses themselves returned thither. 3 Later, 
in tne 15th cent. B.C., wo know that an image of 
the goddess Ishtar was carried with great pomp 
and ceremony from Mesopotamia to Egypt., and 
in one of the letters found at Tell ol-Anmrna the 
statue and the goddess herself are absolutely 
identified. The land of Mitanni and Egypt were 
on friendly terms at the time, and the city of 
Nineveh was under the former’s control. So, 
when Amenophis ill. requested Tushratta, king 
of Mitanni, to send Ishtar of Nineveh to Egypt, 
he consented, and with the image sent a letter 
which throws light on the relation which the 
goddess was believed to bear to her image. 8 

lOf. E. de Sarzec, Dec. en Chaldfs, I»aris, 1884-1912, pi. 
33-30; F. Thuroau-Pangin, Die sum. und akkad . Konigsin- 
schriften, Leipzig, 1907, p. 88 ff. ; L. W. Kina: and H. R. null, 
Egypt and Western Asia, London, 1907, p. 199 ff. 

J Cf. King, Letters of Hammurabi, London, 1898-1900, i. 
p xxxviiff. 

s H. Winckler, Die Thontafeln Vtm 7'etl-el-Avmrna (Schrader's 
K e. Hi nsch riftliche Biblinthek, v. [Berlin, 1890)) 48 f„ no. 20; 
and J. A. KnudUon, Die El-Amarna Taj'eln, Leipzig, 1007, 
eto., p. 178 1L, no. 28. 


In tho letter the goddess Ishtar herself is made to declare her 
intention of going to Egypt: 4 Thus saith Ishtar of Nineveh, 
the lady of all lands, “ unto Egypt, into the land whioh I love, 
will I go.”* Tushratta exhorts Amonophis to pay her due 
honour and to send her hack, saying : 4 Verily now 1 have sent 
(her) and she is gone. Indeed, in the time of my futhcr, tho 
lady Ishtar went into that land ; and, just as she dwelt (there) 
formerly and they honoured her, so now may my brother 
honour her ten times more than before. May iny brother 
honour her, may he allow her to return with Joy.' There is 
here no question of tho Image being a mere symbol of tho 
goddess : the image is tho goddess herself. 

It is clear from Tushratta’s letter that this was 
not the first occasion on which Ishtar had paid a 
friendly visit to Egypt. Indeed, we may infer that, 
at any rate at this period, the custom was not 
uncommon for the image of a deity — in other words, 
tho deity himself— -to be sent on a ceremonious visit 
to a foreign country, where, if property treated, he 
would, no doubt, exert his influence in favour of 
tho land in which he was staying. And this con- 
clusion explains the great value that was always 
set on the capture of another race’s gods. The 
captured images were not valued simply as symbols 
of victory ; they constituted the conquered nation’s 
chief weapon of offence. Not only were the con- 
quered deprived henceforth of their god’s assist- 
ance, but there was a very great probability that, 
if the captured image was pleased with its new 
surroundings and the deference paid to it, it would 
transfer its influence to tho side of its new worship- 
pers. This explains the care with which captured 
images wero preserved both by the Babylonians 
and by their more civilized neighbours, ami the joy 
which marked any subsequent recovery of them. 

It ia needless to cite instances: the most striking is Ashur- 
ban! pal’s recovery of the goddess Nana’s image from 8usa in 
090 jj.o., which an Elamite king had carried off from lCrech 
sixteen hundred and thirty-five years before. 1 During this long 
period the Elamites had doubtless carefully ministered to the 
Image, for their civilization and their religious cults had much 
in common with those of Babylonia. It is probable that, even 
when a barbarous mountain tribe was conquered and its villages 
sacked, its divina images were never destroyed, but carried off 
and preserved in the same spirit. This close connexion between 
the god and his image endured into the Neo- Babylonian period, 
and Nabonidus’s offence in the eyes of the priesthood, which 
rendered Cyrus’s conquest- of Babylonia so much more easy, 3 
was simply the fact that he ignored this feeling. With his 
natural instincts blunted by archaeological study, and probably 
in furtherance of some ill-advisod idea of centralizing worship, 
tho king collected all tho old images throughout the country 
into bis capital, little recking that be was tearing the gods them- 
selves from their ancient habitations. The gods had long bad 
their real alwxlo in the heavens, but this had iu no way weakened 
their mystical infusion of their images on earth. 

Far less close was the connexion between a 
Babylonian deity and his sculptured symbol or 
emblem, by means of which his authority or pres- 
ence could in certain circumstances bo insured or 
indicated. The origin of such emblems was not 
astrological, nor is it to be sought in liver -augury : 
the emblems were not derived from fancied resem- 
blances to animals or objects, presented either by 
constellations in heaven or by markings on the 
liver of a victim. They clearly arose in the first 
instance from the characters or attributes assumed 
by tho gods in tho mythology ; their transference 
to constellations was a secondary process, and their 
detection in liver-markings resulted not in their 
own origin, hut in that of the omen. The spear- 
head of Marduk is a lit emblem enough for the 
slaver of the demon of chaos ; the stylus or wedge 
of Nabu suits the god of writing and architecture ; 
the lightning-fork was the natural emblem of the 
weather-god, and the lunar and solar disks for the 
moon-god and the sun-god. Some divine emblems 
were purely animal, such as the dog of Gula, the 
walking bird of Bau, the scorpion of lahkhara. In 
these cases there is nothing to indicate a totemistie 
origin, and the analogy of the goat-fish of Ea, the 
god of the Deep or the Abyss, suggests that they 

1 H. O. Kawllnson, Cun. Jnscr. West. Asia, London, 1861-84, 
ill. 11870] pi. 38, no. 1. 

2 o. E. Hagen and F. Delitzacli, Ueitr. zur Assyr ., Leipzig, 
18901!., ii. [1894) 206 ff. 
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arc not to be traced beyond the mythological stage. 
In the earliest period the emblem of tho city-god 
was the same as that of his city, and might some- 
times symbolize the city’s power, as in that of 
Ningirsu of Lagash, represented by a lion- headed 
eagle grasping lions. Images of divine emblems, 
when sculptured upon a stone monument, ensured 
that the monument was under the protection of the 
deities to whom the sculptured emblems belonged. 
Legal documents concerning ownership of land 
were protected in this way from the Karaite period 
onwards , 1 and it was with a similar object that tho 
later Assyrian kings carved at the head of their 
stelse the emblems of the chief gods of their pan- 
theon. Divine emblems, in addition to the figures 
of patron deities, were also engraved upon cylinder- 
seals , 3 and both were, no doubt, intended to ensure 
the owner’s protection. 

Another class of animal images entered very 
largely into the Babylonian religious scheme, and, 
though not tho emblems of gods themselves nor 
tho objocts of direct worship, are entitled to be 
referred to in this connexion. Tho colossal lions 
and winged bulls which Hanked the doorways of 
Assyrian palaces and wero borrowed for tho 
Persian palaces at Persepolis, tho enamelled lions 
of Sargon’s palace at Khorsabad and of tho Sacred 
Way at Babylon, and the brick bulls and dragons 
of Ishtar’s Gate were not purely decorative, but 
symbolized protective influences under animal 
forms. Texts of earlier periods also describe the 
lion, the bull, the raging hound, the serpent, tho 
dragon, and other mythological monsters as charac- 
teristic of religious decoration. In two instances 
at least, the lions of the Gates of the Sun on whoso 
hacks their pivots rest, wo may undoubtedly trace 
their origin to the noise of the creaking gate ; 8 and 
it is probable that sound, rather than sight, was 
the more important factor in determining the out- 
ward form of many mythological creations, whose 
protective qualities were portrayed in images which 
wero often strange and ferocious . 4 Other Baby- 
lonian images of repulsive form represented evil 
and not beneficent beings, and spells engraved upon 
them were intended to ensure the employment of 
their powers in tho owner’s favour or, in any 
case, not to his detriment . 6 Clay images of gods, 
along with thoso of doves, were also buried near 
the gateways of palaces and temples to ensure 
their protection ; but these, again, were not objects 
of worship, but merely foundation-figures.* For 
the use of images by the Babylonians in sympa- 
thetic nmgic, sco Magic (Babylonian). 

Literature. — In addition to tho references given in tho foot- 
notes, the general works dcaliu*' with Babylonian religion and 
cult may be consulted, such as M. Jastrow, Religion Baby- 
loniens und Assy riens, Giessen, 101)55 (T., with Budermapjie 
(1012) ; R. W. Rogers, The Religion of Babylonia and Assyria, 
New York, 1908 ; or L. W, King, Babylonian Religion and 
Mythology, London, 1800. For a convenient survey of tho 
religious literature (which has a close bearing on the subject), 
see O. Weber, Die Literatur der Babylonicr and Assurer, 

Leipzig, 1907 . Leonard W. Kino. 

IMAGES AND IDOLS (Buddhist).— It would 
naturally seem as though, of the great religions 
of tho world, Buddhism wero the least likely 

1 See W. J. Hincke, A New Boundary Stone of Nebuchad- 
rezzar Philadelphia, 1907, p. 87 If.: King, Bab. Boundary- 
Stones and Memorial Tablets in the Brit. Mus. t London, 1012, 
p. x ff . 

2 See J. Menant, Recherche* nur le glyptique. orientate, Paris, 
1883; L. Dulaporte, Cylindres orientaux, do. 1910; and W. 
1910°* Warc *’ ^ eal Cylinders of Western Asia , Washington, 

* Of. L. Ileuzey, RAssyr , rx. iii. [19121 85 ff. 

4 Ct. King, ‘The Origin of Animal Symbolism in Babylonia, 
Awyrla, and Persia ’ (FSBA, Dec. 1912, p. 27G ff.). 

* ?! or e ^ t qnples of such devil-images, sec 11. O. Thompson, 
vevils and Evil Spirits of Babylonia, London, 1003-04, 1. pi. ii. 
frontispiece ; C. Frank, 1 Kopfe babylonischer Dumonen ‘(RAssyr, 

vil. I. [1900] 21 ff.). 

* Of. , e.g . , R. Koldewey, Die Tempel von Babylon un d Borsipm, 
Leipzig, 1911, pp. 19, 2d, 29. 


to have developed a system of idol-worship and 
veneration for images. The founder consistently 
doprocatcd the rendering of any special honour 
or reverence to himself, made no claim to divine 
prerogative or rights, and ignored, if he did not. 
distinctly repudiate and deny, the presence and 
influence of tho supernatural in human affairs. 
What he had done in the way of the attainment 
of perfect knowledge and of achieved deliverance 
or salvation, every man might do by the force of 
his own will and perseverance. The oftieo of Iho 
Buddha was but to show the way. Kaeli man 
must tread the road and win the goal for himself, 
none helping or hindering him in the supremo task. 
In a system of philosophy controlled by such 
principles there would appear to bo no room for 
adoration or worship, and no authority to whom 
such worship might bo addressed, ultimately, 
however, ana after no great interval of time, tho 
tendency to create or conceive supernatural beings 
to whom homage might, bo rendered and from 
whom assistance might he hoped for re- asserted 
itself. Apparently the conception of the deifica- 
tion of the Buddha himself began to find a plae.o 
in tho thought of his immediate disciples even 
during hia lifetime, and thus a system in intent 
and purpose non-theistic, neither postulating nor 
requiring tho divine, became endowed with as ex- 
tensive and varied a pantheon as the most frankly 
polytheistic religion ever conceived. I n the monas- 
teries and temples expression was given in plastic 
form, in image and sculpture, to these deifies, the 
recipients or a true worship, which in concrete 
and visible presentation embodied ami satisfied tho 
desire of tho worshipper for a substantial object of 
his adoration and regard. 

x. Deification of Gautama himself.— It was upon 
the person of the Buddha that this reverence and 
worship concentrated itself; and throughout the 
entire history of Buddhism the figure of the founder 
remained central for all art anil imagery. Tho 
degree of prominence assigned to him, however, 
varied greatly in tho different countries in which 
Buddhism found a home. Jn some instances the 
influence of pre-existing faiths, with their populnr 
divinities, proved too strong for tho doctrines and 
principles of the imported creed; and the figure 
of the historic Buddha was in effect superseded 
by forms of gods or goddesses, to whom a more 
sympathetic and helpful role was assigned. Theo- 
retically, for the present age, Gautama Buddha 
is supremo; and in general it is his image that 
occupies the placo of honour in the temples, and is 
indefinitely multiplied in the halls of the monas- 
teries, and in all places where an opportunity 
offered itself for a work of meiit in erecting an 
image designed to embody in actual concrete term 
the gentle spirit and (caching of the founder of 
the faith. 

Tho tendency, therefore, to regard Gautama as 
more than human, and to endow him with Home 
at least of the attributes of divinity, began to de- 
velop itself during his lifetime, anil therewith tho 
tendency also to represent him in imagery and 
sculpture as an object of adoration. The earliest 
sculptures, however, do not yet. venture appareni iy 
to depict him as a man, but his presence is sym- 
bolically indicated by the sacred wheel [if/mmuf- 
chalcra ), tho Bo-tree, tho footprint (/utiDt), or 
a duyaba, etc. In the older representations al-o, 
the more important figures of the Hindu punlheoii 
retained a place, especially Sakka (Sakm, India) 
with hia thunderbolt, who was later identified 
with one of the celestial Huddlum, Vajiapnni, 
and to tho end occupied a considerable place in 
Buddhist legend and tradition. 

It is not possible to determine at how early a 
period this desire for concrete and visible per- 
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traiture of the Buddha himself did in fact find 
expression in art. Images of him wore certainly 
known before the time of the Chinese pilgrims 
Ffi-liian and Hiuen Taking. Their narratives 
suggest, if they do not assert, that such images 
were neither raro nor a novelty. A more or less 
conventional and idealized typo also avoh adopted, 
alike of choice and from tne necessities of tho 
case, which then imposed itself nj>on all repre- 
sentations of the Buddha in every country and for 
all future t ime. The type w as Hellenic, not native 
Indian ; and was derived from the Grmco- Buddhist 
art of Gandhara and the North-West. Its artistic 
development, however, was checked and limited 
by the historical conditions of Gautama's life and 
character, and tho need to preserve a general 
identity of aspect and feature throughout the 
wide area to which the Buddhist faith had gained 
access. The typo, therefore, became stereotyped, 
the conventional and recognized form under which 
tho Buddha was depicted. Almost the only variety 

ormitted to the artist was in tho pose of the 

ands (mutlrti), and, to a less extent, tho arrange- 
ment of the feet. The Hellenic character also 
was consistently maintained throughout, and is 
noticeable especially in the expression of tho 
faco and the disposal of tho folds of tho robe. 
Tn tho earliest and oldest representations this is 
most apparent ; in the later there is a distinct 
approximation to Hindu forms and ideals. The 
figure thus delineated is that of a young Indian in 
the garb of a monk, with gentle and thoughtful 
countenance. In frescoes ami paintings tho head 
is often surrounded with a nimbus or halo, the 
symbol of deity and of the claim to adoration, a 
feature which is derived from Greek model and 
precedent. The type adopted was severely simple, 
and afforded comparatively little opportunity for 
tho development of artistic taste or tne display of 
artistic skill. These found a limited opportunity 
for expression in the figures of the Buddha’s dis- 
ciples, and more widely m the extensive pantheon 
of divinities, Bodhisattvas and others, of tne Mahft- 
yfl-na school. 

The character of the type was thus determined, 
and is easily recognizable. From whatever part 
of tho Buddhist world the figure may bo de- 
rived, the general features are the same, and 
convey the same impression of calm dignity and 
untroubled repose. The painter or sculptor had, 
as it were, the main outline and framework of 
his subject already laid down, and comparatively 
little latitude was adniissihlo in the filling in 
of details. Throe attitudes or poses of tho 
figure are represented — sitting, standing, and 
lying or recumbent. Within each of these there 
are varieties of type, which are usually asso- 
ciated with events of tho Buddha’s life or offices 
which he performed. The ascetic ideal was main- 
tained in all, and in all the dress and outward 
appearance were plain and decorous, contrasting 
strikingly, on the one hand, with the richly orna- 
mented figures of the Bodhisattvas and other 
divinities, and on tho other with the nude statues 
of the Jaina saints. Images, however, in each of 
the three attitudes are by no means equally com- 
mon on the sculptures or in the temples. The 
sitting posture is most frequently represented in 
all Buddhist countries. The recumbent figure, on 
the contrary, is hardly met with in the monas- 
teries of the north. 

2 . Types of sculptures.-- There are three main 
types or varieties of the seated Buddha. 

In nil of th ft in tho Buddha was represented Hilling eross- 
legged, the right foot resting on the left, the soles usually up* 

> in tied mid bearing one or more of the auspicious marks which 
indicated his character as a ‘perfected’ being. The body is 
clad in the conventional rolie of tho monk, which leaves the 
right shoulder bare, and in some examples is very lightly indi- 


cated by a mere line across the chest Less commonly the robe 
is drawn over both shoulders. The latter arrangement of the 
dress is found at all periods and in all the three attitudes, but 
is perhaps more characteristic of the early Graeco-Buddhist art. 
Tho head is shaven, but is never entirely bare, a few tufts of 
hair being left to represent the stumps of the locks which re- 
mained when Gautama cut off his own hair with his sword on 
the occasion of his flight from hoinc.i On the top of the skull 
also is the swelling or protuberance known as vtnii$a, a mark 
of the sacred character of the wearer, but perhaps originally 
representing merely the coil of hair on the head.* A tuft or 
circlet of hair (urnd) also appears in the centre of tho forehead, 
for which a pearl is frequently substituted both in early and in 
late examples. The ears and arms aro long, the former de- 
pendent as far as the shoulders. In Indian sculpture long arms 
are conventionally recognised as a sign of high birth. The 
figure iH seated upon a lotus flower or throne ( padmamna ), or 
upon tho coils of tho colira which then raises its croHt above the 
Buddha's head to protect him from the heat of the sun. In the 
Indian sculpture the face is always clean-shaven, but in images 
from China and Japan, or from Korea, a light moustache or 
board is sometimes found. Others also of the lakfatia*. the 
marks of physical beauty or perfection, maybe represented, the 
most common perhajia Ixdng the chakra , the wheel of the law, 
figured on the upturned soles of tho feet,. 8 Moreover, in the 
southern school the entire treatment is more stiff and formal, 
and seems to lack the freedom and spontaneity of the earlier 
northern types. 

The three fundamental types are distinguished 
by tiie position of the hands {mudrd), which is 
always symbolical, designed to express the thought 
or oil ice of the Buddha in some great crisis or event 
of his life. There are numerous less important 
varieties, devised by the artists to correspond to 
the biographical details contained in tho tradition. 

(1) Tho * witness ’ attitude. The left hand lies flat upon the 
lap, while the right is stretched downwards, the pnlin towards 
the body, and touches the ground. The scene commemorated 
ia the conflict with Mara beforo the attainment of Buddliabood, 
when Gautama called upon the earth lo testify to the events 
of his previous existences, and it responded with a roar like 
thunder.* 

(2) The ‘meditative’ attitude, representing the Buddha in 
profound thought upon the mysteries of existence. The crossed 
hands lie flat in the lap with the palms upturned, the right 
resting upon the left. 

(3) The ‘ teaching * attitmlo. The right arm is half raised to 
bring the hand on a level with the breast, with the palm out- 
wards, while the left hand hangs down by the side or grasps 
ami supports the rolie. As the name indicates, Gautama in en- 
gaged in preaching or teaching his disciples, as in the leipalana 
Park at Benares. 

In the titan ding figures Die hands nre represented os in the 
teaching mudra. Tho robe is more frequently drawn over both 
shoulders, and falls to the ground, covering the entire body. 
The feet aro held close together. A rare variety of the upright 
pose represents the Bmldha moving forward, the rigid foot 
raised ami slightly advanced beyond the other. 

Tho 1 lying r nr 5 recumbent* attitude represents tho Buddha 
at the moment of death, when he passed into parinin riya. The 
figure lies at full length on the right side, the right hand sup- 
porting the head, the left arm and hand extended mid resting 
upon Uio body. Tho face, turned towards tl»e spectator, re- 
tains its thoughtful and placid aspect. The attitude and 
features convey no impression of old age, although, according 
to the tradition, Gautama hod reached the age of fourscore 
years at death. 

The earliest figures of the Buddha that have been 
preserved are from the North-West of India and 
the border-land of Afghanistan, the ancient Gan- 
dhara. They all exhibit the same Grecian type of 
features and pose, a type which changes slowly, 
approximating more and more to a Hindu ideal m 
the later centuries and more particularly in the 
southern school. Many of the later statues and 
images are rough and rude in comparison with the 
delicacy and refinement of the early Indian ex- 
amples. The difference, however, consists entirely 
in the execution. No innovation was made upon 
tho normal and established Buddha type, and no 
departure therefrom was admissible. The general 
lines of the workmanship of tho figure were deter- 
mined by precedent, and it was only within narrow 
limits that the genius or capacity of the artist 
found opportunity to express itself. It is unlikely 
that any tradition of tho real appearance of 

l JdK I. 04. 

a Hftokmami, Buddh i/tvt aft a p. 10f». 

* There are 112fafc{fapa«,of which 32 are primary und SOtmialler 
or secondary. They arc enumerated, e.j/., in Qriinwedol, Hud- 
dhist Art in India , p. 101 f. 

* Jdt. i. 74. 
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Gautama Baddha himself should have been pre- 
served. The presentation of face and figure is 
entirely ideal, and is that of ft young Indian prince 
of noble birth, embodying tlio conception of a 
gentle, thoughtful, deeply mystical and religions 
character, which tradition associates with the 
name of Gautama. 

3. Ancient images.— The Chinese Buddhist pil- 
grims in their writings make reference to existing 
images, which were believed to be authentic and, 
in some instances, contemporary portraits of Gau- 
tama himself. The earliest of which mention is 
made by Fa-Hian was a sandal-wood imago which 
Prasenajit, king of Kosala, had caused t9 be carved 
and placed in tlie Jetavana vifuira in Srilvasti in 
the seat usually occupied by the Buddha, but now 
vacant during his absence in the TiavastriihAa 
heaven. On his return Gautama is saia to have 
recognized the imago as a faithful copy of himself. 
Not long after, the monastery was accidentally set 
on fire and consumed. The imago, however, was 
preserved unscathed, and later was restored to its 
place. 1 A second and even more famous sandal- 
wood image about 20 ft. high is described by Iliuen 
Tsiarig, erected by Udftyana, king of Kausiimbl, a 
replica of which the Chinese monk carried with him 
on his return home from India. The royal city 
was in ruins at the time of Iliuen Tsiang’s visit, 
but the statue stood within an ancient vihdra, a 
stone canopy above its head, having resisted, as it 
was said, every attempt to remove it. This imago 
also had been carved 111 the Buddha’s lifetime, the 
work of an artist who had been transported to the 
Trayastriihsa heaven that he might there observe 
the 'appearance of the Buddha and take note of the 
sacred marks on his body. A miraculous and 
bright lijjht shone forth from it intermittently. 2 
Mention is made of other images, and, in addition 
to sacred relics and books, Iliuen Tsiang took with 
him on his return a considerable number of statues 
of the Buddha in silver and gold as well as in 
sandal-wood. 

4. Hlnayana school. — With the exception of the 
figures of the Buddha thus stereotyped in normal 
and regular form tliero is no uniformity in the 
number, character, or disposition of the images 
worshipped in the different Buddhist countries. 
No general or comprehensive description which 
would be of universal application is practicable. 
It will l>e most convenient, therefore, to give a 
brief account of each of these separately, in regard 
to the nature and variety of the images recognized, 
following as far as possible the geographical order. 
The pantheon of the llimiyftna is usually simpler, 
of a more severe and restricted character, than that 
of tho Mahay ana. 

(1) Crt/lon.— In Ceylon, and in tlio southern school 
generally, no representat ion is found of the earlier 
Buddhas, or of tho Bodhisattvas whose images 
fill so large a place in northern Buddhist lands ; 
except of Maitreya, the Buddha of the future. 
The images are exceedingly numerous, hut the 
effect. of the constant repetition of the same features 
and pose is to a certain extent monotonous. They 
are of all sizes, huge figures being sometimes seen 
carved in the living rock. The materials used are 
various, but for the most part the ordinary images 
in the temples are made of day, overlaid with 
chunani highly polished, and are usually gilded 
and ornamented with real or imitation precious 
stones. The mouth and eyes are frequently painted, 
to render them inoro distinct. Stone figures are 
also numerous, and more rarely cast images of 
metal are found, copper or bronze, and also statues 

Travels in India and Ceylon, tr. J. L*gge, 
Oxford, 1886, ch. xx. ; cf. Deal, huddhist. Records of the. Western 
World, London, 1006, it. 4. 

* Beal, op. cit. i. 23fi f. 


of ivory and wood. Formerly in all Buddhist 
countries and for many centuries tho manufacture 
of the images was almost entirely in the hands of 
the monks, who were aide to bless and consecrate 
their handiwork. It is now for the most part a 
specialized occupation or trade, and the work is 
dono by skilled artisans. Sonus of t lie more ancient 
and famous idols were traditionally said to have 
been self -produced. The temples also contain 
frequently a specimen of tho sacred footprint 
{Aripada), to which adoration is paid. Of these 
footprints the most renowned is the hollow upon 
Adam’s Beak, held sacred by Hindus, Muham- 
madans, and Christians alike, as well as by Bud- 
dhists, and explained in accordance with the creed 
of each as tho footprint of Gautama or Siva, of 
Adam, Muhammad, or St. Thomas. 

By tho side of t he principal image in the vihiivas 
are frequently represented one or more of the 
Buddha’s chief disciples, especially Moggallanaand 
Saripnttn, or, with the. recumbent Buddha in the 
nirvana scene, Anandu. They stand 011 either side 
or at his feet in attitudes of worship. Figures also 
of the ancient. Hindu deities, especially Bralnna 
and Visnu, are found, usually in buildings (tfctnllrt) 
attached to the vihdra itself, and icpreseutations 
of demons, etc., to which homage is paid by Bud- 
dhists equally with Hindus. Tho members of I lie 
stricter sect of the Rftnmnya, however, refuse to 
associate themselves with this worship of stmnge 
gods, which they denounce as heretical. In an 
ancient temple, e. g . , at Kelani near Colombo, said to 
be on the site of an older shrine Imilt at the close of 
the 4th cent. 11.C., there is a recumbent figure of 
the Buddha, 3(1 ft. long, hy the side of which stand 
huge images of the guardian deity of tho temple, 
and of the Hindu gods Visnu, Siva, and Ganesa. 
In the temple ot the sacred Tooth also, at Kandy, 
either side of the central shrine is occupied by 
images. In the country vihdras, where tlio wor- 
shippers are few in number and poor, the images 
often stiller from neglect, ami lit tle heed is paid to 
them even hy the priests or monks themselves. 
Not far from tlio same temple at Kandy (hero is 
an ancient shrine of Visnu with a silver-gilt image 
about fi in. high, wearing a rosary. Shrines also 
arc found in Ceylon dedicated to Skanda, the 
brother of GanoAa. Tho only prominent Hindu 
divinity, indeed, whom the Buddhists appear never 
to have adopted is Krsna. 

The sites of ruined cities which have been ex- 
cavated ill Ceylon have supplied ninny ancient and 
remarkable figures, ft is evident (hat in burner 
times the concrete representations of tin* Buddha 
for purposes of worship were no less numerous than 
at tlio present day. 

One of the oldest is a dark granite statue of tho floated 
Buddha, 8 ft. high, carved from n single block of stone, believed 
to he more than JuuO years old, now deserted and lonely in the 
jungle not far from Anm.idhapura. in I In* lock temple at 
l’olaun&ruwa also arc three colossal images, that ot llic Buddha 
lying at full length, 4(i ft. long, the head red ing on I he right 
hand on ft bolster, and th • d< tails of the r«>ho carefully and 
skilfully rendered ; tho ore* 1 image hy the Ituddha's Ride on a 
pedeutal ornamented with h»tn*§ 1 orvoh, tilt ft. high, probal>l\ 
represents Anandu, the favourite disciple. Within the temple 
is a large seated Ihiddha, carved in high relief out of the rock ; 
and at the further end behind the altar a Himilur tlgure, 15 ft. 
high, on a pedestal with lion ornamentation, In front of a carved 
end deco ruled screen. At Anunullmpuru itself h 11 the great 
temples ami monasteries were posseted of countless images; 
and numbers of monolithic statues still exist there, prostrate 
on the ground, or standing amidst the ruins. On the circular 
platform of thn Kiiamvcli ddjatm , for example, together with 
royal statues are three of the standing Buddha more than life- 
Hize. The larger statue hy their side, Id ft. high, represents 
king Dut|hng;imnQi, of whom the Ceylonese chronicles report, 
that 1 10 caused a golden image of the Buddha to he made, and 
set up near the sacred Bo-tree of Anuradlmpnr/i. 

(2) Burma. — Tn the momml cries of Buriim the 
principal hall or room net- npmt for I 1 m* n coption 
of the images contains usually a huge central 
figure of the Biuhiha against the further end, 
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while others stand on either side or are ranged 
round the walls. Smaller figures aro placed on 
brackets or shelves. The material employed is 
brick, wood, or alabaster, or, for more costly 
images, brass, silver, or gold. The process of 
casting an imago is accompanied by religious cere- 
monies, and the occasion is made a public holiday. 
Formerly, and perhaps in some places at the pre- 
sent day also, offerings of silver, gold, and jewellery 
were thrown into the melting-pot by pious donors— 
to whom much merit accrued, as their gifts were 
thus incorporated in the body of the image. Similar 
offerings are said to have been made at the casting 
of bells for the temples. 

The same three positions of the figure are found 
as in Ceylon, but the seated Buddha is more usu- 
ally in the ‘witness* attitude. Kneeling in front 
of the figure of the Buddha, the two disciples, 
Sariputta and Moggalhuia, are frequently repre- 
sented, worshipping or listening to his words. 
Gautama’s throe predecessors also, tho earlier 
Buddhas of the present age, Kakusandlia, Komi- 
ganmna, and Kassapa, sometimes find a place, and 
Dipahkara, the first of the 24 great Buddhas, his 
forerunners. In the larger temples and vihilrns 
other buildings beside the central hall are filled 
with images. Great and important temples like 
the Sliwe Dagon at Kan goon contain numerous 
shrines with many hundreds of images of different 
sizes. These are, for tho most part, the gifts of 
Buddhist laymen, presented as an act of merit. It 
is prescribed also that tho offering of tho images 
must he made in a definite order, first the stand- 
ing figure, then the seated, and, finally, in the 
recumbent, attitude. In the courtyard of the 
temple will often he found, as in Ceylon, a de- 
lineation of the sacred footprint. The steps that 
lead up to the temple or shrine are ornamented 
with fantastic figures, in plaster or stone, of lions, 
dragons, and other monsters. 

Offerings of incense, flowers, and plain or coloured 
candles are made before tho images, with prostra- 
tions and prayers. The more enlightened Burmese 
declare that worship is not thereby intended, but 
that tho image serves as a reminder of Gautama 
himself, and excites in their minds similar feel- 
ings of reverence and devotion. Tt is only in the 
temples of Lower Burma that considerable numbers 
of images are seen. In Upper Burma few except 
the more important images are to ho found. Of 
these the standing figures in the attitude of preach- 
ing are often of great, size, some of the Pagan images 
reaching a height of over 40 feet. A Buddha in 
marble at t.he foot of the hill at Mandalay is 25 ft. 
high ; and around the dimly-lit building in which 
it stands are smaller shrines, the gilt images in 
which direct their gaze towards the central figure. 
In Burma, as elsewhere, the recumbent altitude 
is tho least common ; but very largo figures exist, 
usually constructed of brick, as at Pegu and Ava. 
These are often surrounded by the figures of tho 
disciples, or of mythological rulers of tho heavens 
or other deities. 

It is comparatively seldom that tho images are 
found in tho open air. There exists, however, a 
large seated statue at the ancient capital, Amara- 
pnra, which is judged to bo 90 ft. high ; smaller 
figures aro grouped around. At a few riverside 
places on the Trawadi, rock -cut statues may be 
seen, facing Ava, and a few miles below Prome, 
somo of which are of great size. Opposite Pegu 
and elsewhere, with the aid of bricks, the rocks 
themselves have been moulded and shaped into the 
form of enormous Buddhas. Those, for the most 
part, are now crumbling to ruins, and are overgrown 
with jungle. 

(3) Siam .—' The images and worship of Siam are 
entirely similar to those of Ceylon and Burma, 


and further description of them is therefore un- 
necessary. 

5. Mahayfina school. — In the pantheon and 
imagery of the Mahftyana school new develop- 
ments of tho most rich and ornate character have 
been introduced. In some forms of the faith and 
doctrine, Gautama Buddha himself has ceased to 
occupy the central and most important position; 
and the sculpture and temple furniture reflect the 
views of the worshipper, who addresses his prayers 
to one or another favourite divinity, and in prac- 
tice ignores the personality and claims of tho 
founder of the faith. In the result, the Buddhism 
of some of the northern countries has become en- 
dowed with perhaps tho largest pantheon in the 
world. The imagery and cult, however, vary in 
the different lands, in each of which the introduced 
worship of the Buddha has blended with the native 
religion, and more or less completely taken over 
tho native gods to form a composite whole, the 
characteristic features of which arc clearly seen in 
the figures and images with which the temples are 
provided. The restrained and ascetic type of the 
imago of the Buddha himself is preserved un- 
changed. The artistic sense of tho worshipper, 
however, finds its opportunity in the variety and 
lavish adornment of the figures of tho deities that 
surround him, whose popularity and influence ex- 
ceed that of Gautama himself to a very marked 
extent. The source and home of all these develop- 
ments and varied types, as of tho legends and tra- 
ditions on which they wore based, was Northern 
India, and especially tho districts of the North- 
West and the border-land of Afghanistan, whore 
the Ora?co-Bnddhist art of Gandhara was respon- 
sible for more or less rigidly determining the con- 
ventional forms under which the principal gods 
should be delineated. These chief types or classes 
of images, therefore, which aro more or less com- 
mon to all the northern Buddhist countries, it is 
possible summarily to describe. In greater detail 
account may then be given of tho features in which 
the imagery and worship of the different, countries 
vary from that which may ho supposed to bo the 
original form, the modifications which have been 
introduced, or the actual additions that havo been 
niado to the accepted figures of the panthoon. 

Kcference has already been made to tho adoption 
by Buddhism of the principal Hindu gods. These 
retain their distinctive attributes and appearance 
in the caived representations and idols. Tho most 
ancient images found in India aro Buddhist. In 
the older Buddhist sculpture, however, at Safichi, 
and on tho Bluirhut stupa of the 2nd cent. H.C., 
tho Buddha himself is not depicted, although the 
figures of other gods appear. Only in tho early 
centuries of our era do images of tho Buddha be- 
come common. Their existence at a previous date 
cannot, howevev, he disproved ; and it would appear 
most probable that as tho attractive centre of 
worship the Buddha early dispossessed tho ancient 
Hindu deities. Later carvings at Kllora and else- 
where exhibit numerous figures of the Buddha, 
among which are some of great size. Occasionally 
a triad is found, in which Brahma and Tndra are 
represented on either side of the Buddha, as if 
guarding him, or in an attitude of reverence. Tho 
Josser deities or semi-deities also of Hinduism, os 
the N agas, etc., sometimes find a place. 

The sacred triad of the Buddha, the Law or Re- 
ligion, and the Order {Buddha, Dharma, Sahgha ) 
found early and frequent representation, and, al- 
though Gautama usually occupied the central 
place, the relative order seems not to have been 
invariable. It has been suggested indeed, jierhaps 
without adequate justification, that in this triad 
Buddhist thought first gave concrete expression to 
its feeling of reverence to the person of its founder, 
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and the personified doctrine and order in which ho 
embodied and perpetuated his teaching. Ancient 
exam idea have been found at Bodh Gaya and 
olse where. 

The Baiighn is usually depicted as a male figuro with the ri^bt 
hand rcalintf on the knee, and holding n lotus flower in the left. 
The images of tho Dharina have four arms and hands, two of 
which are raised and touch one another in front of the breast ; 
the others grasp respectively a book or lotus and a rosary of 
heads (muh'r). In Nep&l and Sikhim the Dhartua is always 
represented as female, the personification of prajfld pdramita , 
'supreme wisdom.' The worship of Dharrna still maintains 
itself in India (in Orissa and Western Bengal), a solitary sur- 
vival and witness to a faith once so wide-spread and influential 
throughout the peninsula. In some of these districts images of 
the Dharrna are common, before which animal and other sacri- 
fices are offered hy the lower classes of the people, and in parts 
of Bengal a Dhartua lemplo stands In nearly every villuge. A 
figure of Dharina, reeontly discovered at Badsai in Orissa, ex- 
hibits an arrangement of the arms and hands which seems 
designed to be a compromise between that described above 
and one or more of the mutlrft* of tho Buddha. Two of tho 
hands are laid on the knees, the right pointing downwards ; 
the Others, uplifted to the level of the head, bear a rosary and 
an open lotus. At a village in the Bilnkurfl. District an actual 
image of the Buddha Is, or was, worshipped as Dharrna. 

Iii tlio elaborate and extensive pantheon of the 
Mah&yftna the favourite lignrea are those of the 
Bodhisattvas (17. v.) and the Dhyftnibuddhas, none 
of which find a placo in the south. Tho general 
type is that of a young Indian prince, with turban 
or crown on the head ; and tho richness of the dross 
and ornamentation forms a striking contrast to tho 
severe plainness of the monk’s robe in the statues 
of the Buddha. The principal Bodhisattvas appear 
in the ancient Indian sculptures ; and in the Bud- 
dhist caves at Ellora Avalokitesvara and Vajra- 
pani are represented in attendance on Gautama. 
These two with Manjusri form a kind of second 
Buddhist triad, the members of which are sulli- 
cicntly distinct to lie identified for the most part, 
without much difliculty, in the sculptures. For 
others a general character or tyi>e is made to serve, 
and it is often impossible to determine which par- 
ticular Bodhisattva is intended. It is worthy of 
note also that, in scenes before the attainment of 
bvdhiy the figure of Gautama where it appears is 
always depicted after the Bodhisattva model, not 
according to that of the Buddha. 

The most usual emblem in the hands of the 
Bodhisattva images is the full-blown lotus, or 
sometimes a bunch of blossoms. The presence of 
the flower is due not only to tho fact that it is the 
emblem of purity, but also to its constant as- 
sociation with offerings and worship. Figures of 
Padmapflnior Avalokitesvara are t he most common, 
and are frequently mentioned by the Chinese 
pilgrims, who state that the images were found on 
the summits of tho high hills. 

The portraiture of this Bodhisattva seems to have been bor- 
rowed from that of the ancient Indian deities, especially V1hi;u. 
He appears usually with several faces, with two or four pairs of 
arms, and bears on the front of his crown a small figure of a 
Buddha. Two of the hands are raised in the attitude of adora- 
tion ; the others carry emblems, os the lotus or the chakra. 
Figures of AvulokiteAvara, therefore, resemble thoso of Vi^nu, 
but may readily be distinguished by the position of the bunds, 
which in the case of the Hindu god are never in the attitude of 
worship. A special form or representation of Avalokilerivura is 
known as the eleven-headed ; this is especially common in Tibet 
and Nepal, but is met with already In curly Buddhist cave 
temples. The heads are arranged in pyramidal form, in three 
tiers of three each, with two single heads one above the other 
at j the top. The uppermost head represents Amitnblm, the 
spiritual father of the Bodhisattva. The rows or tiers of heads 
sometimes exhibit each its appropriate colouring in tho order 
upwards of white, yellow, red, blue, red. Other figures huvo a 
larger number of arms, and the god la then described as 
‘ thousand- handed.' 

Vajrap&pi carries a chaitya or ddijaha on his forehead, and a 
vajra in his hand. Mafljufiri is represented as a seated figure, 
holding a sword and a book, the latter either grasped directly by 
the hand or supported on a flower which the hand holds. The 
two other principal Bodhisattvas have each their appropriate 
emblem or emblems by which they may be recognised. Mahk- 
sth&napr&ptahasthe vafraandchaitj/a, iikeVajrapani: VMvapani 
carries a sword resting on a flower. 

Of the Dhy&nibuddhas only Amit&bha, Judging from the fre- 
quency of the representations, established a claim to popular 
approval and worship. He is depicted seated in the 4 medita- 


tive ' pose, the hands laid one upon another, in the ilhmna . 
inu'lrd. According to a well-known form of the legend, lie was 
born from a lotus flower, and is sometimes so represented in 
the sculpture. 

Koriyupa, the Buddha who immediately preceded thuiUmu, 
inny bo recognized by bis close- fitting robe, which bides the 
right, hand in its folds at the level of the breast, while the left, 
resting on the knee, supports the garment. 

Of the Horten of Buddhas besides Gautama him- 
self, only Maitroya, the Buddha of the future, finds 
ft placo in all the schools, and is worshipped hy all 
Buddhists. His imago was apparently common in 
North India at the time of tho visits of the Chinese 
ulgriins. Both Fa-Hian and Ilinon Tailing report 
laving seen a wooden image of Maitroya, HO cubits 
in height, from which a bright light proceeded. A 
second figuro of sandal wood was possessed of tho 
same light-giving virtue ; a third at Bodli Gaya 
was made entirely of silver. Since he has not yet 
become a Buddha, Maitreya iH not usually repre- 
sented in the conventional Buddha pose, but appears 
in the dims and equipments of a young Indian 
prince. Both standing and seated figures are 
found, the former being more common ; in tho 
latter case, the feet are not crossed, but the legs 
hang down, os though seated in Western fashion 
on a chair. In standing figures the robe is often 
drawn up, to leave tho left log bare, llis emblems 
are the water-ilask and rosary, both of which arc 
sometimes depicted resting upon lotus blossoms, 
which the hands hold. The latter usually assume 
the attitude known as the dharnmehahramudei 7 , 
in which tho hands are raised to the breast with 
tho fingers touching. The hair is abundant, ami 
often curls. Ilis imago is also found in tho con- 
ventional Buddha form ; but it retains in all cases 
the characteristic position of the hands. 

(1) Tibet . — A marked feature of the imagery and 
woiship of the Lfimaistic type of Buddhism is tho 
prominent place assigned to deities of Hindu origin, 
and to gods and demons derived from the native 
mythology. ‘ The pantheon is perhaps the largest 
in the world. It is peopled hy a bizarre crowd of 
aboriginal gods and hydra-headed demons, who 
are almost jostled olf t he stage hy their si ill moro 
numerous Buddhist rivals and counterfeits.’ 1 The 
number of images and statues is correspondingly 
great ; and these are not eon lined, as for tho must 
part in other Buddhist lands, to the temples, hut 
arc found everywhere in tho open air and in private 
houses ; and in the form of charms, talismans, etc., 
they are carried on the person. Local and tutelary 
divinities are also very numerous; and a place is 
given to deified saints, to present and past incarna- 
tions of Buddhas or Bodhisattvas, and to mytho- 
logical conceptions of every kind, I ho offspring of 
an unrestrained fancy and speculation. 

The largest images are usually those of Maitreya, 
the Buddha of the future. The material employed 
is clay moulded into shape and painted or gilded. 
Woouen images are not common, and, except in 
the rock-cut lighres and bas-reliefs, stone is rare. 
Others are of metal, ordinarily copper or, less 
frequently, bronze. Tho. more costly are gilded, 
and often inlaid with real or imitation precious 
stones. Tn tho temples and halls of the monas- 
teries ( lha Irfan (f, ‘hall of the gods’), the arrange 
ment of the images is the same as is usually found 
in other Buddhist countries, hut no uniform rule in 
observed. Tho image of Gautama is placed in the 
centre behind the great altar, and on either side 
are the figures of Maitreya ami Avalokitesvara. 
Tho latter is usually present, as would naturally 
be expected, seeing he is incarnate in the Dalai 
Talma ; hut Ainitabha not seldom tulo-s the place 
of Gautama, and instead of Maitreya Micro stands 
the founder of the sect to which the monastery 
belongs. The triad of tho ‘three holy ones’ — 
Buddha, Dharina, Sangha— is said to lie rare. 

1 L. A. Waddell, BiuUlhistn of Tibet, London, IStff*, p. 3U5. 
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Waddell apparently does not cite a single in- 
stance; in comparison with other countries, there- 
fore, it is little if at all known or held in regard. 

Tho normal attitude and pose of the Buddha 
images are determined, as elsewhere, by convention 
and precedent. The seated ‘witness’ attitude is 
tho most common, few tigures arc represented 
standing, and the recumbent position is seldom 
found. The Buddha is usually seated upon a lotus, 
and wears the v^nt^a ; behind and overshadowing 
him is the sacred pipal tree, beneath the shade of 
which Gautama attained supreme wisdom. Accom- 
panying the large;: ligures the two disciples fre- 
quently appear, Sftripntra on the right of the 
Buddha, and Maudgalyayana on his left. 

Tho same general type was employed to represent 
the earlier Buddhas, tlio predecessors of Gautama. 
The more distant and mythical of these were not 
as a rule depicted, except Dipahkara, whose image 
is often found, with small holes or sockets in which 
lighted lamps are placed at the festivals. Of the 
more recent Buddhas a frequent arrangement is in 
groups of seven or live. The former consists of 
Gautama together with his six immediate prede- 
cessors; the latter, of the three latest Buddhas, 
Krakuchclihanda, Kanakamuni, and K&Ayapa, with 
Gautama himself and Maitreya. The live corre- 
sponding celestial Buddhas, or Jinas, are depicted 
in general in the same altitude, but they never 
carry a begging-bowl such as is often seen in tho 
liguie of tlie earthly Buddha. Bach, moreover, 
lias his appropriate viudrd , or pose of the hands, 
and a dill'erent colour. A mi talma is the only one 
of the live who receives a popular worship, as iH 
attested by the frequency with which his image 
meets the eye. He is seated in the ‘meditative’ 
attitude, without begging-bowl, and is coloured red. 
Healing or medical Buddhas so-called arc also pre- 
sent and are held in high honour, being resorted to 
in times of sickness ; their pictures or images are 
believed to be possessed of magical healing virtue. 
Images of these Buddhas, however, are not common 
in Tibetan temples. A superior or primeval Buddha 
is also worshipped. He is represented seated in the 
‘meditative’ attitude, as Amitilbha, but with the 
body of a blue colour, and often unrobed. 

The most distinctive feature, however, of tho 
Mahayana, or Northern, school of Buddhism in art 
and sculpture, as in doctrine and cosmology, was 
associated with the Bodhisattvas. In Tibet their 
images are to be found everywhere, and their cult 
far surpasses in popularity that of the Buddha 
himself. The iigure of AvalokileSvara, the Bodhi- 
sattva who becomes incarnate in the Dalai Lama, 
is most frequently encountered ; but the others — 
Maftju&rl, Yajrapfini, and especially Maitreya — 
aro to be seen in very considerable numbers. The 
original type is that of the youthful Indian prince 
as on tho Gandh/lrn sculptures, in rich embroidered 
robes, crowned and wearing earrings, and carrying 
in the hands distinctive emblems. The typical 
form, however, lias been modified and transformed 
almost beyond recognition under tho influence on 
the one hand of the ancient Indian deities, and on 
the other of the native gods, tutelary divinities, 
demons, and others, of (lie early religion of Tibet. 
The result is that the pictures and images are pre- 
sented under various ‘ aspects,’ which are distin- 
guished not only by appoarauco and mien, but 
usually also by colouring. 

The mild or Indian type in coloured white or yellow, and a 
halo surround* the head, and not infrequently the entire body. 
A red or black shade is characteristic of the fiercer forms, 
designed to excite terror and remorse. These last forms belong 
more especially to the Tintrik type of Buddhism, which has 
close affinities with the B&ktism of the Hindu faith. The figures 
are both male and female, tho latter differing only in the absence 
of the beard and by the prominent breasts. The head is largo, 
with a third eye in the centre of the forehead, and the whole 
expression is uncouth and terrifying. They stand or are seated 


upon a * vehicle,’ in the form of some animal. In other Instances 
they are represented trampling upon the bodies of their victims, 
brandishing weapons, and wearing necklaces of skulls. 

MahjuAn, us the personification of wisdom, carries a book and 
H\vord. With the latter he dispels the clouds of ignorance. 
Almost alone of the Hodhisuttvas he lias no femule counterpart. 
He is usually represented seated in the * mild ’ aspect. 

Vftjrapfuji bears a vajra or bolt In his right hand, and a bell 
or other emblem in the left. Ills aspect Is fierce, and his imago 
Is correspondingly coloured dark blue or black. 

Mnitreya's figure usually appears seated In the ’teaching* 
attitude with tho legs hanging down. Ooloseal figures of this 
Bodhisattva are to be seen, carved in the rock. 

Avalokitesvara is said to have twenty-two forma. 
In all be is represented with features ot members 
lajyond those appropriate to ordinary men. The 
cloven-headed Iigure is the most usual, but a type 
almost os commonly depicted is four-handed, with 
the ornaments and dress of a prince. Two of the 
hands carry respectively a lotus and a rosary ; the 
others are joined in the attitude of worship. As 
Vajrapani has borrowed the manner and weapons 
of India, ho the iigure of Avalokitesvara is modelled 
on that of Brahma. 

In Tibetan Buddhism not only Avalokite^vara 
but the other Bodhisattvas also frequently bear on 
the head a small figure of one or other of the Dhyani- 
buddhas, who is the spiritual father of the Bodhi- 
sattva represented. Exceptionally, however, Mai- 
treya is found with the Iigure of his predecessor 
Gautama. Instead of the actual figure tho symbol 
or emblom alone of the Jina sometimes appears, 
placed on tho head or seated among the locks of 
the Bodhisaltva’s hair. 

Moreover, each of the female powers who are 
worshipped has its characteristic figure or delinea- 
tion, and appears under a ‘mild’ or ‘fierce’ type. 
Tho most common and popular is Tara, wife or 
consort of Aval okites vara, who corresponds to the 
Chinese Kwanyin. Her forms are ‘green’ and 
* white ’ respectively ; and the two foreign wives of 
king Sron Tsan Gampo, who introduced Buddhism 
into Tibet in the 7tu cent., are believed to have 
been incarnations of Tftrft, tho Chinese princess of 
the white form, the Nepalese of tho green. The 
latter is depicted as an Indian lady seated, with a 
lotus in her hand and the left leg pendent ; the 
face is green. The 1 white ’ form of Taril, with a 
white face, is seven-eyed, the palms of the hands 
and tho soles of the feet being each provided with 
an eye, while another is placed in the centre of the 
forehead ; her worship is said to be confined mainly 
to tho Mongol peoples. Like the Mahiimatyis of 
India, the number of T&ras was multiplied almost 
indefinitely. 

Maricbi, the queen of heaven, is represented 
with three faces and eight hands, carrying weapons. 
She is seated on a lotus throne, drawn by swine, 
and one of her faces is that of a sow. Tho abbess 
of the Samding monastery near Lhasa, who bears 
a high character for sanctity, is an incarnation of 
a sow-goddess who is perhaps to be identified with 
Maiichi. At Lhasa there aro shrines of Kali, 
where the figure of tho goddess is black, orna- 
mented with skulls, masks, etc., and others of a 
mild type of handsome asnoct, wearing robes of 
silk anti adorned with pearls and precious stones. 

Tho four Guardians of the four quarters appear 
frequently in tho temples. Yarna also, the god of 
the under world, has numerous shrinos. His con- 
sort, Lhamo, is tho tutelary divinity of Lhasa. 
The images of local and tutelary deities are to be 
found everywhere ; and tho demoniacal powers of 
evil are not less numerously represented. Deified 
saints and the founders and patrons of local monas- 
teries obtain considerable worship, and are fre- 
quently represented with unnatural features or 
members in excess of the normal, to emphasize 
their superhuman character. Of these tho Dalai 
Lfuna is the most popular. Padma Sambhava also, 
the founder of L&maism, takes a high place. 
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Of the disciples of Gautanm Buddha, besides 
Sftriputra and Maudgalyuyana, a group of sixteen 
is oomraonly found. These are the early arhats, or 
saints ; and the same group reappears m the other 
countries of Mahayftna Buddhism, enlarged to 
eighteen in China, and there known as the Lohan. 

Few of the images are of skilful or attractive 
workmanship. In the more important monasteries 
at Lhasa and elsewhere may be seen statues of 
Buddha or of other deities, of much value, either 
from the material employed or the costly precious 
stones and ornaments witn which they are adorned. 
In the private chapel of the Dalai Lama at the 
Potala palace in Lhasa there stands an image of 
Avalokitesvara of solid gold. The great temple in 
the same city contains, among many other images, 
a celebrated gilt ligure of Gautama, said to have 
been brought from Peking by the Chinese wife of 
Sron Tsau Uampo. Another representation is that 
of Gautama as a young prince, crowned and robed, 
at the time when he left his home. The work- 
manship of the latter figure is said to he poor and 
inartistic, hut the crown and shrine are thickly set 
with precious stones. In a third temple in the 
same city, the * Temple of Medicine,’ is a renowned 
ligure of the * healing * Buddha, with a howl of blue 
lapis-lazuli stone, surrounded by other statues, 
which are supposed to represent physicians whose 
skill and fame have won for them deification after 
death. Cf. Images and Idols (Tibetan). 

(2) China. — The Buddhist images of China are 
similar in character, but not so numerous as those 
of Tibet, and they are almost entirely confined to 
the monasteries and temples. 1 In addition to the 
Buddhas and Bodhisattvas, tutelary deities and 
demoniacal powers, together with patriarchs and 
saints of olden time who have been raised to the 
position of gods and receive homage, occupy a 
large place. In the monasteries there are usually 
two halls set apart for the service of the gods. A 
central and more important hall contains the 
efligies of the Buddhas, with their disciples, and 
of the Bodhisuttvas, placed at the further end of 
the hall and ranged round the sides. Large mon- 
asteries have, in addition, more than one entrance 
hall, where the figures of the guardian spirits stand, 
and of the protecting genii of the place, the images 
of founders or patrons, and of the native popular 
gods adoptod by Buddhism into its pantheon. 

Of the Buddhas, Gautama is the chief. 

Hia linage is most frequently found in the 'meditative' pos- 
ture, seated on a lotus, with fir (id, and pendent carB. The robe 
is usually drawn o\cr both shoulders ho that the arms also are 
covered, the neck and chest being exposed. Frequently a halo 
aurrounds the head, or an ornamental screen behind the intake 
represents the leaf of the sacred Bo-tree, and serves the purpose 
of a bright and gilded background. Two standing postures are 
not uncommon : the one as a child, with the anus extended 
and pointing upwards and downwards, in referenoe probably to 
the shout of victory and conquest uttered immediately after 
birth ; the other as an ascetic, with begging bowl, rough and 
unkempt, in ragged monastic dross. Recumbent figures are 
rare. They are represented fully clothed, lying in tho usual 
attitude u]>on tho right side, sometimes oven upon an ordinary 
Chinese bed. 

Of the celestial Buddhas, Amitabha (in Chinese, 
O-mi tO’/o) is tho most reverenced and popular. 
The normal Buddha typo of figure is adopted for 
all, but each has his characteristic mudra. Ami- 
tabha is usually depicted in a standing position, 
with long arms hanging at his sides. Among tho 
Buddhas of the past, Dipaiikara alone is generally 
recognized. His image is often found with tho 
niches and lamps. The number of these last 
varies ; but usually there are 108, a number said 
to correspond to that of the sacred books. 

With the exception of Gautama himself, certain 

1 The alienation within recent yearn of many Buddhist t emples 
and halls to educational purposes, and the neglect and destruc- 
tion of the linages, make It difficult to determine how far the 
changed conditions of the country have affected either the 
number or the cult of the idols. 


of the Bodhisattvas lire more widely reverenced 
and receive more constant worship than tho 
Buddhas. The image of lvwanyin, the * goddess 
of mercy,* the female form of Avalokitesvara, is 
universally honoured. There is evidence that in 
the early centuries this Bodhisattva was wor- 
shipped in his proper male form ; and the circum- 
stances under which the transition to a female 
deity took place are altogether obscure. There 
seems to be no definite or accepted type for the 
figure of Kwauyin. The goddess is represented 
under very varied forms. Universally, liowever, 
she is beloved, and perpetual offerings are brought 
to her shrine. Of the other well-known Boillii- 
sattvas of Indian origin, Maffjusn (Chiu. Wcn-shu) 
and Samantabhadra (Vu-hskn) aro perhaps the 
most widely known and most frequently delineated 
in painting and sculpture. Each is depicted riding 
upon his * vehicle,’ Wen-shu on a lion, Pu-hsien 
on an elephant. They often appear as members of 
a triad in which Kwauyin takes the middle place. 
A frequent triad also is that of the 1 three holy 
ones of tho Avestern region,’ i.e . the paradise of 
Amitabha. In this triad Amitabha himself is in 
the centre, Kwanyin on his left in the place of 
honour, and the Bodhisattva Mahasthaminrapta 
(Chin. To-shih-chi) on the right. Tho Chinese 
Yarna, Ti'tsav g , the ruler of Hades, with his 
twelve subordinates, who execute punishment and 
torture upon tho wicked, is a familiar effigy in 
the idol temples and halls. 

An altogether strange and anomalous figure is 
that of the Bodhisattva Maitreya (Mi-lc-fo), tho 
Buddha of tho future age. He does not occupy so 
prominent a position as in Tibet and elsewhere, 
and seems to have become identified with a nativo 
genius or tutelary deity. 

He is usually represented in a crouching attitude, the robe 
thrown back so as to expose the breast, with long pendent cars 
and shaven head, and tho left leg drawn up in front of tho 
body. In tho right hand is a lotus flower or a rosary, in the 
left a purse or bag, described as containing the ‘five lucky 
gifts.' The expression of the face is lively and even merry, and 
the whole figure is reminiscent of a comfortable, well-living 
friar of the Middle Ages. 

Other tutelary deities aro the four Guardians of 
the four quarters, whose images stand in a defen- 
sive or protecting attitude oil cither side of the 
entrance to the temple or hall of the monastery. 

Their figures are usually of more than lite-hi/e, and each has 
his own appropriate colour, and emblem or device which ho 
curries in hiH hand. The Guardian of the North (To-wrn) 1m 
black, and bears a snake and a pearl ; the Guardian of tho East 
( t'hih-kwo ) is blue, with an instrument of music ; the Guardian 
of the South (Tiff ny -chang) is red, with an umbrella ; the 
Guardian of tho West (K mtng-mu) is white, and holds in his 
hand a sword. In the Kamo ball, in addition to the Guardians, 
two figures are generally placed in the centre, facing in opposite 
directions, towards and away from the entrance. Mm cover, a 
special deity presides over the culinary department, and his 
figure is said to be found in the kitchens of most monasteries. 
The well-known and popular god of war, Kwangti, is a deified 
hero of early Chinese history ; and the linages of other gods, 
saints, or demons, or nativo oiigin or derived from Indian 
sources, are very numerous, and aro more or less closely asso- 
ciated with Buddhist worship. 

Of the disciples of the Buddha, tho most com- 
monly figured are Aunnda and KaAyapa. They 
stand or kneel on either side of Gautama, in 
reverential attitude, with upraised hands, Ananda 
buying the appearance and mien of a young man. 
Tho group of the 18 Lohan frequently finds a 
place in tho temples, where their statues are 
ranged along the sides of tho buildings. In the 
older monasteries the original group of 10 disciples 
is sometimes found, as elsewhere in the Northern 
school. Comparatively rarely a larger group of 
500 Lohan is met with, consisting for tho most 
part of deilied emperors or oilier not nhle heroes 
and men of former times. Of deilied saints, the 
most prominent and popular are tho six patriarchs 
of Chinese Buddhism. Tho first of these, Bodhi- 
dharma ( Ta-ino ), who established the patriarchate 
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in China in the 6th cent., in universally known and 
honoured. His appearance lends support to tho 
tradition of his foreign origin, tho face being 
bearded and possessing none of the characteristic 
Chinese features. His image usually stands near 
the principal altar, at the further enu of the great 
hall. 

In the principal hall a trio of images is often 
found behind the principal altar. The members 
of the trio vary”. Frequently Can tarn a is accom- 
panied by Anutfibha and Yo shih-fo, the Buddha 
of healing ; sometimes by other Buddhas or Bodhi- 
sattvas. Maitreya seems never to be represented. 
If the figure of Gautama is unaccompanied by 
others of his own rank, then the two disciples, 
Anandu and Kfisyapa, stand before him. In front 
of the altar arc smaller images of Bodhisattvas 
and others. The 18 Lolian, occasionally with 
other gods, occupy the sides of the room. 

The material employed for tho images is generally 
wood or day. Bronze images are rare and costly ; 
a few are of marble. They are painted or gilded, 
and a curious ceremony is observed, by virtue of 
which the deity is supposed to take possession of 
his habitation. Through a hole at the back of the 
statue a living animal— a frog, snake, or other 
small creature — is introduced into tho hollow 
interior. Tho hole is then sealed up, and the soul 
of the animal passes into and gives life to the 
image of the god. The last act is^the painting in 
of the eye, that the deity may have complete 
vision. This is known as kai-k toting, the giving 
of light. 

(3) Korea . — Thore is little that is distinctive of 
the temple images and statues of Korea as corn- 
•ared with China or Japan. The most remarkable 
oature is tho presence of pictures on the walls of 

tho rooms of the monastery. These are never so 
found in the two countries named, with which the 
Buddhist thought anil practice of Korea have 
otherwise been in the closest relation. The images 
themselves are few in number, and with little or 
no decoration ; they are usually also of compara- 
tively small size, gilded as in China, the material 
used being wood or day. The live chief Buddhas 
arc represented, and the corresponding Bodhi- 
sattvas, Kwanyin taking the place of Avalokites- 
vara. Amitabha maintains a popular worship, 
which rivals, if it does not surpass, that of Gautama 
himself. Of the celestial beings and deified saints, 
Indra and other gods recur, and the 16 Lolian ; 
the larger group also of the 500 disciples is met 
with in some of the temples. Tutelary deities 
are common, and personifications of the forces of 
nature. The mountain god, whoso emblem is the 
tiger, aud the ‘ kitchen ’ god aro well known, anil 
aro worshipped with oflerings and prayer. Perhaps 
the most feared divinity, whose wrath is most to 
he deprecated, and whose image is most frequently 
set up, is Ti-tsang, the ruler of the lower world. 
There are traces also of a solar cult, adopted by 
Buddhism, in the reverence paid to the sun and 
moon, the Great Bear, etc. For the last a special 
hall or chapel is sometimes provided within tho 
monastery. 

(4) Japan . — The most striking feature of Japanese 
Buddhism is the extent to which it has asserted 
its independence of Chinese influence. Tho inde- 
pendence of thought is reflected in its imagoR and 
worship. There is similarity in the external form, 
in the architecture and arrangement of the 
temples, and the general disposition of the figures 
of the deities therein, but in the spirit and in 
detail the differences are very considerable. In 
the principal hall of the temple the chief images 
arc placed, as in China, on the altar at tho further 
end. In front a partition is sometimes erected, 
ami the remainder of the hall remains free and 


unoccupied for the purpose of worship. There is 
usually also a chapel dedicated to the founder of 
the sect to whom the temple or monastery belongs, 
and separate rooms or chapels with the image of 
Kwannon, Amida, or other favourite divinity. In 
addition to deities of Hindu and Buddhist origin, 
Japanese Buddhism has adopted Shinto and 
Chinese gods also into its pantheon. 

Of deities that are definitely Buddhist in origin 
tho live Buddhas and Dhyfini build has, and the 
live corresponding Bodhisattvas, are naturally the 
moat prominent. The Adibuddha is not repre- 
sented. Of the Dhyanibuddhas Amitabha 
(Amida), the compassionato ruler of the western 
paradise, is the favourite, and his figure is to be 
met with everywhere, especially in the temples and 
monasteries of the Fure Land Sect. His efligy is 
represented in the usual Buddha attitude, cross- 
lcggcd, with the hands lying in the lap. The 
urnd on tho forehead is said to be indicative of 
wisdom. At Kamakura tho great bronze daibutm 
represents Amida. The ligure is nearly 50 ft. 
high, and is hollow, with a small shrine within to 
which access is obtained by means of a ladder. 
The larger dnibutsu in the Todaiji temple en- 
closure at Nara is said to represent Vairochana 
(.lap. Daiiiiehi). The image has suffered from 
successive fires, and has been repaired. It is 53 ft. 
high, and is seated on a lotus throne, with the 
right hand upraised to tho level of the shoulder, 
the left resting on the knee. Tho whole is 
believed to have been originally gilded. Behind 
is a wooden halo richly gilt, ami on either side of 
tho principal figure and at the hack are images of 
Bodtiisattvas aud other deities, of more than life- 
size. 

In Japan as in China Avalokitesvara has bceomo 
a female doily, Kwannon, tho Chinese Kwanyin, 
the goddess o / mercy. 

She is depicted under various forms, sometimes with three 
heads and many arms. The hands grasp objects typical of 
Buddhist doctrine or practice, as the wheel, a pagoda, a lotus, 
or an axo, etc. A lagging bowl is sometimes held in the 
lap. The .Sanjusnngcudo temple at Kyoto contains 33,333 
images of Kwannon. A thousand larger figures, each 5 ft. high 
and gilded, represent the goddess in her ‘thousand-handed' 
form. On the hands, foreheads, etc., of these there are 
executed smaller figures, the arrangement of which is said to 
be different in every instance. Besides Kwannon, the Bodhi- 
sattvas most commonly represented are Muiijiidri (Jap. 
Alnnju) and Samantablmdra (Fatten). They often appear 
seated on tho left and right hands respectively of the Buddha. 
The only other Bodhisattva who commands wide reverence 
and worship is Daiseisld, Joint ruler with Amida and Kwannon 
of the western paradise. The figure of Maitreya (Miroku) also 
is sometimes seen rock-carved, of groat size ; but it is not found 
in the temples. 

The temple entrance is usually guarded by the 
ancient Hindu deities Brahma ( fiontnt ) and Indra 
( Taisthalcu ), who stand in threatening attitudes on 
the left an<l right sides respectively. The popular 
divinity Fudo is by Rome authorities identiliod 
with Siva, but others regard him as representing 
Vairochana. His appearance is lierce and grim, 
with black face, aud he bears in his hand the 
sword of justice. Other Indian gods aro found, as 
Vaisravana ( Iiishamon ), the goa of wealth, who 
has become one of the seven deities of good 
fortune, and Gancsa. The real god of wealth is 
Duikoku, who carries with him bales of rice. The 
ruler of Hades, Emma-O, is frequently depicted, 
lie is seated with a judge’s cap on his head and a 
staff in his hand, and is usually accompanied by 
attendants who bear writing materials. The name 
is probably a corruption of the Sanskrit Yamnrftja. 
Ti-tsang, the Chinese ruler of the world below, is 
represented by the Japanese ,/ico, whose stone 
image is perhaps the most common and popular 
object of worship throughout the country. lie is 
tho patron of travellers, the guide and helper of 
all who are in trouble, and is represented in the 
attitude of a monk sitting cross-legged, with 
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closely shaven head, holding in his hands a jewel 
and a staff. 

Of the disciples of the Buddha, An&nda and 
Kfi£yapa (Jap. Anan and Kasha) are most usually 
found with Gautama. The 16 Lohun (Jap. liakan) 
are often represented, and the larger "roup of 500, 
the latter sometimes in a special hull or chapel. 
Of the Kakan by far the most popular is Binzuru, 
the healer of disease, whose image in the forepart 
of the temples is frequently defaced and has its 
features almost obliterated by the constant rubbing 
to which it is subjected, the practically universal 
belief among the lower classes being that relief 
from pain may certainly be secured by rubbing in 
succession the corresponding part of Binzuru’s 
imago and the affected limb or other portion of 
their own bodies. The Chinese patriarch liodhi- 
dliarnia(/)r/ruma) is also present in .many instances ; 
and the founders or patrons of the various sects 
are deified and their images erected in the temples. 

Of Shinto deities that have been adopted by 
Buddhism the most popular is Uaehimnn, the god 
of war, to whom many temples are dedicated. He 
is said to represent a dcitieu Emperor of the 3rd or 
4th century. 
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IMAGES AND IDOLS (Celtic).— i. Termi- 
nology.-- A specific Celtic terminology for idols is 
found only in Trish, Jr. idnl, ‘ idol/ being borrowed 
front Gr. through Lat., while Ir. arracht is a 
native term meaning ‘shape, likeness, spectre, or 
idol.’ A more common word is lum-dia or Idm-dco , 
‘hand-god,’ a small, portable idol, a kind of house- 
hold god somewhat similar to the penates of the 
Romans (ZCP ii. [1895] 448). In Corniuc’s Glossary 
(tr. J. O’ Donovan, ed. W. Stokes, Calcutta, 1808, 
p. 163), O’Donovan cites the word tromdhc from 
an old Irish glossary as meaning * tutelary gods, 
i.e. Hoor-gods, or gods of protection.’ 

2. Gauls. — Eor lack of evidence to the contrary, 
it has been hitherto an accepted fact that the pre- 
Roman Gauls had no images or idols of their gods. 
The reasons advanced in support of this belief arc 
that the Druids, who were pre-Celtic in origin, but 
who became eventually the priests of the Celts, 
were opposed to image-worship, which they pro- 
hibited m Gaul as early as the end of the palaeo- 
lithic age ($. Reinaeh, ‘L’Art pi as tuple en Gaule 
et le druidisme,’ in HCcl xiii. [1892] 189 ff. = C ultra, 
tnythes, ct religions \ Paris, 1908, i. MGff.). No 
direct evidence, however, has been found of the 
existence of Huch a prohibition, save that various 
classical authors postulated a connexion between 
the Pythagoreans and the Druids, and that the 
analogy \vhich they saw between these doctrines 
was obviously hostile to anthropomorphism. More 
recent authorities, who refuse to accept this ex- 


planation, claim that the similarity between flu*, 
two sects is to be found in the common belie l in 
metempsychosis or the immortality of the soul. 
Since no evidence of the existence of a prohibition 
against imnge-worship lias been found in the 
doctrines taught by the Druids, or in the observa- 
tions of Latin am) Greek historians, who would, 
no doubt, have been quick to notice it, it is main- 
tained that the reason why no pro- Roman images 
have been discovered, while those of Gallo-Roman 
times have been unearthed in rather large numbers, 
is that the Gauls made their idols, like then 
houses, of wood only (J. A. MacCnlloch, Bel. of the 
Ane . Celts, Edinburgh, 1911, n. 288). 1 Yet it re- 
mains to be explained why the primitive Gauls 
wero able to carve on stone various animals, 
which may or may not have been objects of wor- 
ship, but did not make use of the same material to 
represent their gods— unless one or two figures 
among those that linvo been recently discovered 
belong to the jieriod antedating the invasions of 
the Romans. 

Most authorities seem to hold that, though an- 
thropomorphism was an accepted belief among the 
primitive Gauls, their gods did not ligure in visible 
form at the rites performed in their honour because 
they were considered to be invisible (0. Jullian, 
Hist, de Gaule, Paris, 1908, i. .*159). This was 
especially true of those tribes who dwelt in other 
countries than ancient Gaul. Only after the gods 
had for a long time assumed a more or less dually 
dclinod human shape in the belief of the people 
did poets and artists attempt to relate their lives 
and deeds and give to them an individuality like 
that of man (Jullian, lieehcrr/tcs sur la rcl. gauL, 
Bordeaux, 1903, p. 48). 

According to Diodorus ( Bibl . xxii. 0), the Celtic chief 
Brennoa, having entered n Greek temple and found there 
iinnges of wood and hi one, laughed loudly at the Greeks who 
made their gods in their own likeness. This chief wan obviously 
not acquainted with doillcd images nt the anthropomorphic 
kind ; although that fact does not preclude the poHsfhilily tlmt 
he as well as his soldiers worshipped the crude figures of 
uuimals painted nr scratched liy man in the neolithic age on the 
walls of grottos or on stones— a cull, that persisted in most of 
the tribes (II. d’Arboisde Jubainville, Le» Vntides et les dnuz 
celt, d forme d'aninutvx, Paris, llfod, p. 150). Hot in primitive 
times in Ireland, even these divinities were invisible. Among 
tlie many that could be mentioned, the most interesting Ih 
probably Bmlb, the goddess of war and murder, who only on 
important occasions • usually the death of a great wurrfor 
appeared to the human eye, always in tho form of a raven 
(.). Ntraohan, Stories from the Tain, Dublin, 1008, p. 6; W. M. 
lie uneasy, RCel 1. 11870-72] 34). 

Anthropomorphism arose among Die Celts from 
the cult of trees and stones, principally of those 
set up over the graves of the dead. The stone 
associated with the dead man’s spirit. became an 
image of himself, and was perhaps later mi rudely 
fashioned in his own likeness (MacCuJloch. 284). 
This is probably the point of departure of the neo- 
lithic idol whose artistic history has been so apfly 
traced by J. D^cbelette (cf. ‘ Les Originos de I’idob* 
neolithique/ in his Manvel d'arvhiol. prthisl. re//, 
et gallo-ronminr, Paris, 19D8-10, i. 5911V.). Lucan 
describes trunks of trees in a sacred wood roughly 
carved to represent gods simulacra maesta dc - 
ovum (Phars. iii. 412 L), and this rude likeness 
became an image of tho spirit or god of tuns. 
When Cfesur states {dc Bril. Gall. VI. xvii. 1) (hat 
there were plurima simulacra, especially of (lie god 
Telltales in his time, he does not mean caned 

l St. Maurilius is said to have burned several idols ct 
Prisciacus in Gaul {AS, Sent. iv. [1888] 73), and Clovis, wi bin 
conversion, burned his idols (AS, Oct. i. |18<i(i| Mb). Nr. 
Hmiinus of Amiens destroyed idols wherever lieiould fmd 
them {AS, Sept. i. 11808] 1<9), and St. Me] In routed Hie fiend 
Scragon, who apparently dwelt in a brazen, gilded idol <•} Ifolli, 
near a ‘fon* •iui Meretri* um dintur' at Rouen i.l.s’, Del. ix. 
[1800J 672). whether the idols dostrov ed by Nt. (.’olumban And 
St. Gull on the continent, especially in Gornuuiy, and by Nt. 
Augustine in England (AS, Out. vli. [1800] 886; Mai, vl, [lSWj 
882), were Celtic 14 uncertain. 
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images, but probably boundary stones, like those 
of the Greeks and Homans, or shapeless pillars 
that symbolized the god but did not show him. 
On seeing thorn objects of a special cult, he con- 
cluded that they wero really simulacra of a god 
(MacCulloch, op. cit.). .Some authorities even 
muiutain that these simulacra were nothing else 
than accumulations of stones, menhirs, etc. , found 
all over ancient Gaul (Reinacli, loc. cit .) ; and 
Jullian maintains that there is only one statuo 
found thus far that really belongs to the pre- 
Roman period— a stone inscribed with geometrical 
figures, swastikas, and the like (Bull, a retrial., 
1808, pp. 330-401). If this be true, then it forms 
the sole exception, for not another one has been 
found anywhere in Gaul belonging to a period 
previous to the Roman epoch (G. Dottiri, llel. des 
Celtes , Paris, 1903, p. 32 f.). 

The adoration of boundary stones and pillars, or 
menhirH, continued until well into Christian times. 
In the life of »St. Samson of Dol, written at the 
beginning of the 7th cent., there is montion of 
a standing stone —simulacrum abominabUe— wor- 
shipped by the ancient Bretons (J. Mabillon, Acta 
sanctorum ordinis S. Benedict i, Paris, 1868-1701, 
i. 177 f. ; AS, ,Jul. vi. [1866] 584 b ). For the pur- 
pose of stopping these heretical practices, the saint 
carved a cross upon this stone. The fact that 
many menhirs have been found in France contain- 
ing this mark is an indication that this was tho 
usual method adopted by the Church to oppose 
such worship (Reinacli, It A xxi. [1893] 335 -Unites, 
iiL 402 f.). 

Later on a terrestrial abode was assigned to the 
gods; usually an oak-wood, for the oak and tho 
mistletoe were especially sacred, according to tho 
doctrines of the Druids (G. Callegari, II Druidkmo 
ndV antica Gallia , Padua, 1904, p. 5811*.). Then, 
when the tribes hod more fully developed the 
custom of apotheosizing their deaf] chiefs, the 
divine and the human wore brought into still 
closer relations with one another, which tended 
to strengthen tho belief in anthropomorphism. 
Thereafter, such gods as Teutates, Ksus, Varan, 
and Helenas not only assumed human form, but, 
under the influence of other nations, were clothed 
and armed like the GaulB (Jullian, Hist. ii. 
152). 

The Gauls at Kphesus and Marseilles were the 
first to take up t ho practice of idol-worship, due, 
without doubt, to their contact with the Greeks 
and Romans. .Justin (xliii, 5. 7) informs us that 
the Celto-LiguHans in the environs of Marseilles 
worshipped tho image of Minerva. Other classical 
authorities slato that the Galatian Celts lmd 
images of their native Jupiter and Artemis, while 
the conquerors who entered Rome bowed to the 
senators as to the gods (Strabo, XII. v. 2 ; 
Plutarch, de Virt. Mul. xx. ; Livy, v. 41). What 
-was the attitude of the Druids towards the spread 
of idolatry among tho people? Reinacli maintains 
that they discouraged it as far as they could, be- 
cause they realized that the moment a man gives 
to his gou a figure and lodges him in his home he 
has less need of the intervention of priests {BCd 
xiii. 189 IF. = Culte s, i. 146 If.). Whatever may be 
our opinion of this ingenious explanation, it is 
possible that the Druids did not encourage tho 
spread of this worship ; for, according to Lucan (i. 
452, iii. 416 f. ), much of their prestige was due to 
the fact that they claimed to have sole knowledge 
of the divinity. This might lead us also to the 
belief that they had such a high idea of their gods 
that they disliked to clot he them with the human 
form. 

While in remote parts of Gaul the statues of the 
gods reveal attributes approaching closely those 
of the early Germanic tribes (G. Grupp, Kultur 


dcr cUten Kelten und Germanen, Munich, 1905, 
p. 153 ff.), the gods of those Celts who fell under 
the yoke of the Romans assumed at times so 
many of the attributes of the divinities of their 
couquerors that complete identification was the 
result. 

The images of the Gallo-Boumn period are usually divided 
into two categories. First, we have the native divinities, such 
as Tar vo# Trlgaranos, Oernunnos, Kmertullos, and the tri* 
ceph&lous gods, the crouching gods, the honied gods, etc., all 
of which belong to the pre-Homan period (Jullian, tt. 166, n. 8). 
To this period belong also tho statues of water-goddesses, of 
Epona, and of the Matres, usually in the form of three seated 
figures with basket** of fruit or flowers, or with one or more 
infante (MaeCullooh, 288). Tho second category comprises those 
images bearing tho name of a Roman god, but often with a 
Celtic name added thereto. Of these Images that of Merourv is 
the most common. Finally, wo must include also in this class 
the small figures of white clay, representing probably some 
kind of ex-vuto, which have boon found in large quantities (for 
the archeological history of thosu images see D6chelette, op. 
cit.). 

3 . Irish.— That tho Irish were given to the 
worship of idols or images in pre-Christian times 
is obvious from the explanation of tlm word hin - 
delba in Cormac’s Glossary. According to this 
authority, the name hindclba was given to ‘the 
altars or those idols from the thing which they 
used to make(?) on them, namely, the delba or 
images of everything which they used to worship 
or of the beings which they used to adore, as, 
for instance, tho form or figure of the sun on the 
altar.’ Again, the word hidvss is explained as being 
derived from ‘ the Greek cldos which is found in 
Latin, from which the word idoluvt, namely, the 
shapes or images [arrachta] of the idols [or elements] 
tho Pagans used formerly to make.’ 

To those idols or images sacrilices were ottered, 
usually for tho puruoso of securing abundant 
harvests. Whether the Druid.* had private idols 
for their own worship cannot be definitely ascer- 
tained, though some authorities affirm that they 
had (D. Hyde, TAterary llist. of Ireland 4 , London, 
1906, p. 84), this supposition being based on the 
evidence given in a passage of Cor mac’s Glossary 
which describes the incantation called irnbus for- 
osnai , or ‘knowledge that enlightens.’ 

4 This describes to the poet nr rlruid,’ Hays t he glossator, ‘ what- 
soever thing lie wishes to discover, ami this is the manner in 
which it is performed. The poet chews a bit of the raw red 
flesh of a pig, ft dog, or a cat, and then retires with it to his 
own lied behind tho door [or, according to Stokes, ' he put s it 
( lien on the flagstono behind the door ’J, where he pronounces an 
oration over it and offers it to his idol nods. lie then invokes 
the idols, and if he has not received the illumination before the 
next day, he pronounces incantations upon ids two palms, and 
takes his idol gods unto him [into his heal in order tliut lie may 
not be interrupted in his sleep. Ho then places his two hands 
upon his two cheeks and falls asleep. He is then watched ko 
that he be not stirred nor interrupted by anyone until every- 
thing that he seeks bo revealed to him at the end of a nomad 
(t.e. a day] or two or three, or as long as he continues at hie 
ottering, and hence it is that this ceremony is called i/nbas, that 
is, the two hands upon him crowwise, that is, a hand over and 
a hand hither upon his cheeks. And St. Patrick prohibited this 
ceremony, because it is a species of tcinm lacyhdha [another kind 
of incantation mentioned in the Glossary], that is, lie declared 
that any one who performed it should have no place in heaven 
or on earth ’ (Stokes, loc. cit. ; Hyde, loc. cit. 84). It is related 
also in the Hook of Leinster that Dathi, who succeeded Niall of 
the Nine Hostages ns King of Ireland in a.i>. 406, consulted the 
Druids on the eve of the great festival of Samhnin in the seven- 
teenth year of his reign, or a.d. 422, regarding his destiny 
during the next year, for he was then contemplating an in- 
vasion of the continent. Dathi and nine of his chiefs were 
taken to tho plain of Bath Amhaill, where the Druids had 
their idols and altars, and there the prediction was made 
(E. O'Uurry, Lectures on the MS Materials of Anc. Ir. Hist., 
Dublin, 1878, n. 284). As stated above, these passages seem to 
indicate that the Druids had private images at that time which 
they alone were permitted to consult. They Bhow also that, 
whatever may have been the attitude of the Druids on the 
continent towards idol-worship, those in Ireland hod no 
hesitation in accepting it and adapting it to their own 
ends. 

As for public idols, there is sufficient evidence 
that they wore very numerous throughout tho 
country. To these sacrifices were offered up by 
the people, or rather by the Druids on behalf ol the 
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« , for the purpose of securing good weather 
e crops and an abundance of cattle. St. 
Patrick states in his Confession (xviii.) that previ- 
ous to his arrival in Ireland the people ‘ worshipped 
only idols and abominations’ (PL liii. 810; N. J. 
D. White, ‘The Latin Writings of St. Patrick,’ in 
Proc, Boy. Ir. Acad. xxv. [19051 270, §41). Ac- 
cording to the Tripartite Life, during a certain 
year Patrick found no more fitting place to 
celebrate Easter than Mag Breg, ‘in the place 
wherein was the chief (abode) of the idolatry and 
wizardry — baili imbai cend idlachta ocus druiaechta 
—of Ireland, to wit, in Tara’ (W. Stokes, Tripar- 
tite Life of Patrick, London, 1887, p. 41). Again, 
when Patrick visited Oengus, the son of Natfraich, 
in Munster, the morning after his arrivul ‘all the 
idols were on their faces — inna arrachta huili inna 
ligib ’ (lit. ‘in their beds’; ib. p. 195). Further- 
more, Jocclinus, in his biography of Patrick, re- 
marks that ‘ idola corruunt ad adventum S. Patricii 
in Momoniam * (AS Mart. ii. [1865] 553). That the 
chief purpose of Patrick’s sojourn in Ireland would 
be the destruction of ‘ all the images of the idols ’ 
was, in fact, foretold by the wizards and enchanters 
at the court of King Laegaire, son of Niall (ib. pp. 
32-35) ; and when, at the end of the Tripartite Life, 
we are told that, ‘ after destroying idols and images, 
and the knowledge of wizardry, the time of holy 
Patrick’s death drew nigh,’ the prophecies were 
fulfilled (ib. p. 259). So strong a hold had idolatry 
upon the people that two maidens, converted to 
Christianity, were persecuted and drowned by a 
petty king named Echaid for having refused' to 
engage in the pagan form of worship (ib. p. 225). 

These idols were generally very rudely carved, 
most of them, in fact, being mere pillar-stones (J. 
B. Bury, Life of St. Patrick, London, 1905, p. 74). 
There was, however, in the plain of Magh SI edit 
one great idol which apparently was of much finer 
workmanship. The image, ornamented with gold 
and silver, was called, according to the Dinnscnchus 
in the Book of Leinster (p. 213*’), Cromm Cniach 
(‘Bloody Crescent ’), but in tho Tripartite Life of 
Patrick the name given to it is Ccnn Crdaich 
(‘Bloody Head’; Stokes, 91). This gold-covered 
idol, surrounded by twelve lesser ones ornamented 
with brass, was the special tutelary deify of certain 
Irish tribes, representing, in all probability, the 
sun-god ruling over tho twelve seasons. Accord- 
ing to the Dinnscnchus mentioned above, this great 
idol exacted a terrible tribute from its worshippers. 
In return for the beautiful weather they desired 
for their crops, they offered up to it their first-born 
children 1 with many cries and heart-rending 
moans for their death, assembled about Cromm 
Criiach * (d’Arbois de Jubainville, Le Cycle mytho • 
logique irlandais, Paris, 1884, p. 107). 

The Rennes MS ot this poem tells us that Oromm Crfiach 
was, before the arrival of Patrick, the rig-idal h-Ermn, or 
* king idol of Ireland.' ‘Around him [were] twelve idols mode 
of stones : but he was of gold. Until Patrick’s advent ho was 
the god of every folk that colonised Ireland. To him they used 
to offer the firstlings of every Issue and the chief scions of every 
dan. . . . And they all prostrated themselves before him, so 
that the tops of their foreheads and tho grisllu of their noses, 
and the caps of their knees and the ends of their elbows broke, 
and three-fourths of the men of Erin perished at these prostra- 
tions' (K. Meyer and A. Nutt, Voyage of Bran, London, 1895- 
97, iL 149 f. ; for the versified form, seo ib. p. 801ff.). Many 
were the legends grouped about this idol. The Dinnsenchut in 
the Book of Leinster informs us that, several centuries before 
the Christian era, King Tlgernmas and crowds of his people 
were destroyed In some inexplicable manner while they were 
worshipping it on the eve of the first of November, or Samhain 
Eve (P. Joyce, Soe. Hist, of Ano. Ireland, London, 1908, 1. 275). 
According to the Tripartite Life (pp. 91-98), this idol, which 
was worshipped by King Laegaire and many others, was over- 
thrown by Bt. Patrick, who cast his curse upon it. The ground 
opened up and swallowed the twelve lesser idols m far as their 
heads, which may be interpreted that, when the lifo of the 
Saint was written, the pagan sanctuary had so fallen into decay 
t'hafc only the beads of tne twelve lesser Idols remained atmve 
ground (J. Rhys, Celtio Heathendom [UL, 1886]*, London, 1892, 
p. 201). 
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Anothor famous idol in western Connaught was 
Cromm Dubh, or ‘Black Crescent,’ whose name, 
according to O’Curry, is still connected in Munster 
and Connaught with the first Sunday of August 
(MS Materials, 632). This Sunday, the anniver- 
sary of its destruction, is still called ‘ Cromm 
Du lib’s Sunday * (Domnarh Cruimm Duihh). There 
was also an idol called Kermand Kelstach, which, 
it appears, was the special tutelary god of the 
province of Ulster (Joyce, loc. cit'.). Cornme’s 
Glossary (p. 23) mentions the idol Bial, which is 
called elsewhere B6l (G. Petrie, On the Hist, and 
Antiq. of Tara Bill, London, 1839, p. 84). At the 
festival of Bron-Trogin, i.e. the beginning of 
autumn, the young of every sort of animal was 
assigned os an offering to this god ( ItCel xi. [1890] 
443). According to another legend, *a fire was 
always kindled in Bial’s name at the beginning of 
summer, and cattle were driven between tho two 
fires ’ (Stokes, Cormac's Glossary, p. 23). 

According to the passage quoted above from 
Cormac’s Glossary , St. Patrick abolished tho imbas 
forosnai and the teinni laegda, because tho per- 
formance of these incantations needed an offering 
of some kind to idols or demons. These prob- 
ably include tho Idm-dia , or ‘hand-gods,* which 
wore small images used for divination. When 
Cormac inao Art refused to worship idols and was 
punished therefor by the Druids, it is probable 
(hat the Idm-dia are referred to (HCcl xii. [1891] 
427 ; MaeCulloch, 286) ; and, before the lady Cessair 
decided to make a trip to Ireland, she consulted 
her hand-gods to see if the omens were favourable 
(ib.). In the account of (lie Battle of Movtura, 
mention is made of a speaking sword, which had 
that power, because at that time ‘men worshipped 
arms, and they were a magic safeguard ’ (d’Arbois 
do Jubainville, Epopte celt . cn Id unde, Paris, 
1802, i. 444). 

Notwithstanding St. Patrick’s prohibition, idol- 
worship in certain forms continued in many places 
in Ireland far down into Christian times; and 
traces of these rites exist even to-day in some of 
the moro remote districts of tho country. 

4 . Welsh. — The lives of the early Saints of 
Britain inveigh frcanently against idolatry or 
image-worship, to which tho British Celts were 
addicted (MaeCulloch, 286 f. ). Gildas tells us that 
in his time there wero images * mouldering away 
within and without the deserted temples, with stitf 
and deformed features’ ideExcid. Brit. ii.). Like 
the Irish, the Welsh had also their speaking stone, 
called lechdawar, or ‘stone of speech.’ Giraldus 
Cambrensis relates (Hib. expug. 1 . 38) that, when 
Henry II., king of England, landed at St. David’s 
on his return from Ireland, a Welsh woman threw 
herself at his feet and made a complaint against 
the bishop of the diocese. Deceiving no redress, 

_ ped her hands loudly and shouted : ‘Avenge 
us this* day, Lechlawar, avenge our race and nation 
on this man,* According to the same authority, 
this was a stone ‘which was placed across the 
stream, dividing the cemetery of St. David’s from 
the north side of the church, to form a bridge.’ 
The surface of the stone, which was of beautiful 
marble, was worn smooth by the feet of pedestrians. 
Onco, when a corpse was carried over it, tho stone 
spoke, but in the effort it cracked in the middle. 
Giraldus also mentions (Itin. Camb. ii. 7 ) a stone 
in the island of Mona which always returned to tho 
same place, no matter where it was transported. 

5 . Scots.— M. Martin relates that tho inhabit- 
ants of the Scottish islands worshipped an imago 
of a god called Bel, without doubt the same as 
the Irish god of that name (DescHp. of the Western 
Islands of Scotland a , London, 1710, p. 105). 

6 . Bretons. — Tho ecclesiastical canons of Brittany 
mention stones, fountains, and trees as being 
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worshipped even as late as the 10th cent. (J. Fer- 
gusson, Rude Stone Monuments in all Countries, 
London, 1872, p. 24 f.). Processions of imagos were 

uite common in Brittany up to a recent date. 

t. Martin stopped one of these processions, be- 
cause he considered them a form of pagan worship 
(Snip. Severus, VitaS. Martini , xii.). These pro- 
cessions were forbidden by the edicts of various 
councils, and often, finding this method of inveigh- 
ing against them to be of no avail, they Christian- 
ized them. Thus the Togation processions with the 
crucifix and tho Madonna, os well os the pilgrim- 
age of St. John’s image, at the Midsummer festivals, 
were but a continuation of these ancient forms of 
worship. The Groah- guard, or ‘ Venus of Q lumpily,’ 
which may date back to pro- Roman times, was for 
many centuries an object of important rites in 
Brittany (1). Monnier, Trad. pop. compares, Paris, 
1854, p.' 362). 

Litbratuub.— This has been sufficiently indicated in the 
article- JOHN LAWRENCE CERIC. 

IMAGES AND IDOLS (Chinese). — China is 
full of images. Buddhism, Taoism, and Con- 
fucianism have all fosterod tho use of them, and 
they are to lie found in Buddhist and Taoist 
temples in the greatest abundance, in private 
houses, in boats, in streets, and almost every- 
where. 

The Emperor Wu Yik (1108—1194 B.C.) is credited 
with having made the first images or idols. The 
objects of worship then were heaven ami earth, 
the spirits of mountains and streams, etc. The 
Emperor looked upon them as mythical; and, to 
show his disbelief in, and contempt for, them, he 
had images of clay and wood made to represent 
them, and ordered men to fight with them. As a 
result, he said that men were stronger than the 
gods, and it was folly to worship them. 1 

Tho art of sculpture and the making of images 
of stone do not reach back in China to tho high 
antiquity that they attained in Egypt and some 
other ancient lands, though the germ waR present 
before the Christian era, and revealed itself in 
sculpturing in bas-relief on the surface of stone. 
The earliest known specimens were executed in 
the 2nd cent. B.C. They display a primitive charac- 
ter in their composition, anu convey the impression 
that the art was in its infancy and could not have 
been in existence more than one or two centuries, 
though tho development of art in China was nearly 
as old as Egyptian and Chahkean civilization. 3 
The mural decorations of buildings were apparently 
the precursors of the isolated image which later on 
came out, as it were, from the stone stela*, of which 
it had previously formed a part, and on the surface 
of which it was carved. Chinese art is also greatly 
indebted to Buddhism in the treatment of animal 
and human life as we see it revealed at a later 
period ; for it, again, developed the germ of the 
idea in the Chinese mind, and gave a jjreat exten- 
sion to it. It inspired the statue which hitherto 
hod only half emerged from the stone, and, copying 
the examples introduced by the Chinese Buaahist 
pilgrims on their return with the idols which they 
brought from India, the first Chinese statues were 
of Buddhist deities* 

i. Buddhist — The majestic forms of some of 
the gigantic images— one is 100 ft. in height— bear 
a certain grandeur in their mien ; a serenity and 
calmness appears in their faces in keeping with the 
control which a Buddha should have over the 
passions. The Indian inspiration is distinctly to 

i J. Macgowan. Hist, of China, London, 1887, p. 187 ; Also 
E. Faber, Hist, qf China, Shanghai, 1902, p. 9. 

* E. Ohavannes, La Sculpture sur pisrre en Chine, Paris, 1898, 
and Mission areMol. dans la Chine , do. 1909; B. Petruoci, Peintres 
ehinois, do., n.d., p. 80 f. ; Q. M. Paltologue, L'Art chinois, do. 
1888, pp. 181-140: S. W. Bushel], Chinese Art, London, 1904-08, 
pp. i-xv and ch. U. 1 


be seen, and for some time the Chinese were mere 
copyists. In the stone work of images there lias 
l>eon no development in an artistic sense. Arrested 
progress has been the type of it, whether seen in 
the gigantic figures of warriors that line the 
approaches to royal tombs or in the more common 
stone idol of Buddhism. Images of animals also 
appear, cut in stone, at these royal mausoiea, and 
a pair of lions before temples and official and publio 
buildings, these stone images of lions, as well as 
clay images of cats on the topmost part of a roof, 
being believed to act as charms against the malign 
influences. 1 Clay images placed bv evilly-disposed 
builders and plasterers in the wall of a house are 
believed to exert an evil influence, Bince these 
images, it is said, are imbued with life by the 
infusion into them of some of the men’s own life- 
blood.* * Ghosts of idols are not unknown.’ 8 Straw 
images are used to injure enemies in witchcraft. 4 
Two miniature images of white cocks in sugar are 
conspicuous objects at a Chinese wedding. Bits 
of them are broken oif and given to the newly- 
inarried couple to eat. A white coelc, or a paper 
image of one, is carried on the coffin in a funeral 
procession to induce one of the souls of tho deceased 
to enter it. 6 

Roth Buddhism and Taoism have legends of images of their 
founders being revealed in dreams to Emperors, and the intro- 
duction of the former into China is ascribed to one of these— 
a dream of a golden image. As the result of the TaoiHt dream, 
a stone imago of foreign material, 8 ft., in height, was found. 
P. L. Wiegei* Is inclined to believe that this image, discovered in 
a.d. 741, was Nestorian, and not that of Lao-tse ; for he says that 
it was a Nestorian service conducted by seven priests which was 
held in the paluee on receiving the image, and it was the same 
Emperor who showed favour to that sect. 8 

In bronze-work (gilded bronze is much used for 
Buddhist images) copied from Buddhist sources, 
it was not servile copying, but judicious imitation, 
with freedom for the artist to carry out his own 
ideas in the world which he created of gods, god- 
desses, heroes, sages or patriarchs, ascetics, and 
others. The technique is such as to call forth the 
unstinted praise of the artist. In the imago of 
Buddha himself the Chinese have adhered most 
closely and longest to tho Indian models which 
were introduced centuries before, and which give 
the characteristics of Buddha as told in the sacred 
books (cf. Images and Idols [Buddhist]). The 
Chinese have excelled in their images of the God- 
dess of Mercy, some of which have been compared 
to the work of Donatello and Ghiberti. 7 

2. Taoist.— Viewed from an artistic standpoint, 
the Taoist bronze images as well as some of other 
materials aro most interesting. Here there is a 
freedom from foreign influence, and a national 
expression shows itself. The images thus produced 
are not confined to one type, but much variety is 
seen. An animated life often reveals itself in 
place of the serene contemplative mood of many of 
the Buddhist images, which have, of course, a 
beauty of their own. The founder of Taoism, 
Lao-tse, is often represented with long beard, bushy 
eyebrows, and huge forehead ; and tho Eight Genii 
are also often produced. It would be impossible to 
particularize all the celebrated Taoist deities which 
are constantly to be seen. One must confine one- 
self to a mention of only a few of the most notable. 
One of the most interesting is the Star-cod of 
Literature, who is more a Confucian god, and 
whoso attitude is most artistic. . Poised on one 
foot on a sea-monster’s head, with outstretched 
arm and hand holding a pen, he recalls some of the 
classic statues of Mercury. Another common one is 
the Northern Ruler, witn unbound locks, and bare 

l N. B. Dennys, Folklore of China , London, 1876, p. 48 ; H. 
Du Bose, Dragon , Image, and Demon, do. 1886, p. 848 f. 

* Dennys, 88. 8 lb. 78. 

4 Du Bose, 889. 6 Dennys, 16, 28. 

s he Canon taoiste. Paris, 1911, Introd. p. 19 f. 

7 P&ttologue, pp. 47, 50, 52 ; Bushell, p. 50. 
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feet, one placed on a tortoise, while his banner has 
a BOinbre ground on which appear the Revcn stars 
of the plough, or Charles’s Wain. There are also 
the Ten Judges of Hades, and in their courts are 
images of men and women undergoing the punish- 
ments of Hell. Besides these, there are the State- 
gods, such as the God of War, the Patron Saint 
of the late Mancliu dynasty, and a number of 
others. 

3 . Confucian.— -Statues of Confucius came into 
vogue during the Tang dynasty (a.d. 018-905). It 
may be noted here that there is not much scope in 
China for images or statues except for religious 
purposes, since the form which monuments take 
is not that of statues, but of ornamental arches 
over roads or streets in town or country. These 
images of Confucius, however, seem to approach 
nearer to our idea of a statue than any others ; for 
the tablets to the Sage arc retained as well. At 
one time these images wore prayed to for the 
granting of posterity ; but this was stopped. The 
adoration ottered to him is adulatory and not 
supplicatory in its nature. For some time the 
images wore of wood, but in A.D. 9G0 clay images 
were usod. 

In A.D. 1457 a copper statue of the Sage was 
placed in the Imperial Palace and saluted by 
ministers before admission on State business. The 
literati did not approve, and it was done away 
with. In A.D. 1530 the images were removed from 
Confucian temples . 1 There are still, however, 
images of Confucius and his disciples to bo found 
here and there throughout the country. No image 
of the Sage is allowed in Buddhist or Taoist 
temples; but there are some temples styled ‘ Three 
Religion Halls, * in which Budulia, Lao-tse, and 
Confucius are enthroned as a triad . 2 

4. Images of ancestors.— Images have not been 
used in ancestor-worship, tablets for one of the 
souls of the deceased being considered the proper 
mode of providing an object of worship. But a 
notable instance of a contrary practice is recorded : 
one of the Twenty-four Paragons of Filial Piety 
carved wooden images of his parents, and served 
them as if alive, liis jealous wife pricked the 
fingers of the images, and they wept . 3 

5 . Aboriginal images. — In the south-east of the 
empire there is a large boat population who are 
descended from aborigines. They have customs of 
their own, and one is that of having wooden images 
made of their dead children, which they worship. 
As the space on fcho boats is limited, the shrines, 
which every boat has, are small, and consequently 
the images are likewise of small dimensions, rang- 
ing from about 4£ to 8 or 9 indies in height. Most 
of these images represent what are evidently older 
persons than mere children. There is quite a 
variety in the positions and attitudes : some, like 
many of the gods, are seated on thrones and are 
clothed in official attire ; others are represented as 
standing, perhaps even on dragons, and clad in 
warlike robes ; and many of them carry swords or 
daggers and halberds in their hands. One in the 
writer’s collection has English clothes on— a blue 
jacket, light green trousers, and a low-crowned hat. 
One curious feature of these images is that some of 
the girls, or women, are represented as riding 011 
storks — that bird being supposed to carry the soul 
to heaven— and some 01 the boys, or men, on small 
ponies. In others, not content with one, the image 
is astride two ponies or two tigers, and lias its feet 
resting on two of these wild beasts as well. 

& The spirit of the being worshipped is supposed 

aits/ in Open Court , 
in Chinese Religion, 

idon, 1883, i. £30, and 
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by the Chinese to be present in the image when a 
ceremony has been performed invoking its presence. 
At a temple near the writer’s home in Canton, 
where extensive repairs were to be effected, the 
spirits were asked to vacate their abode in the 
images ; and, when the repairs wore finished, 
another ceremony was held in which the spirits of 
the gods were invited to return. 

Some images are made hollow, and models of the 
internal organs are placed inside them. At times 
a live creature, such as a lizard, is placed inside, 
and the idol is then apparently considered to be 
vivified. 

There is a niche or shrine or loft in a Chinese 
house or shop for images, or a red-painted board, 
or rod paper, with the names of one or more gods, 
in addition to ancestral tablets, unless the clan has 
an Ancestral llall ; but in Central China this general 
rule does not hold good, for ‘ a considerable propor- 
tion of the houses . . . are devoid of idols or even 
Ancestral Tablets .’ 1 The changes now taking 
place in China are causing a movement towards 
disbelief in idols and a discarding of them. 

LlTRHATQKS. — This has been sufficiently indicated in the foot- 
notes. \j. Dyek Ball. 

IMAGES AND IDOLS (Egyptian).— x.. Early 
methods of representing deity. — In the earliest 
stages of the Egyptian religion, the images of the 
gods were of the rudest and simplest description- 
mere fetish emblems such as pillars of stone or 
wood, trees, or cairns. Thus the god of the high- 
ways, Min of Koptos, Tevcalcd himself either in a 
rough stake, or in a heap of stones by the wayside ; 
the goddess Hathor dwelt in a sycamore tree ; and 
Osiris was represented by a curious pillar ap- 
parently composed of the capitals of several pillars 
superimposed. An alternative method of repre- 
senting divinity, which co-existed in early times 
with the crude fetish emblem, was that in which 
the god was presented in the form of an animal. 
So hole , the water-god of the Faymn, manifested 
himself as a crocodile; Kliiium, the god of the 
cataract district, as a ho-goat ; Upuat of Siut as 
a jackal ; while Sekhmet, the goddess of Memphis, 
appeared as a lioness, and Hat nor of Demlerah as a 
cow. These rude early methods of representing 
deity maintained their influence in a modified form 
down to a very Into period, and, even when the 
original emblems had been superseded by more 
elaborate images, traces of the original emblem are 
still to bo perceived in the form of the image. 
Thus down to the very latest stages of the worship 
of Osiris, the original pillar, which was supposed 
to represent the back lame of the god, was still an 
object of worship, and its setting up, which typified 
the restoration of Osiris after his murder by Set, 
was the occasion of great festivals in particular 
localities, while the later images of Min of Koptos, 
though adorned with a human head and rudely 
shaped to human form, are merely the original 
stake wrapped in swatliings of linen. The animal 
form of representation was also perpetuated, in the 
case of many of the gods, by the curious combina- 
tion of an animal’s head with a human body. In 
the case of the Sun-god, Ra, the exploration of 
the Sun-templos at Abusir has made it evident 
that, as late as the period of the Vth dynasty, 
this god was worshipped under the guise of 
his original emblem. The central object of 
adoration in these temples was, not an image 
of Ra, but ft huge truncated obelisk, standing 
on a pedestal in the midst of an open court. 
The earliest divine images known to us are the 
three colossal figures 01 the god Min, found at 
Koptos by Flinders Petrie. These belong to a 
very early dynastic period, are of very rude work- 
l W. A. Coruaby, Call 0 / Cathay, London, 1010, p. 88. 
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manship, and, among other reliefs sculptured upon 
them, have representations of the fetish emblem 
of the god— a tall pole, adorned with a garland. 

2. Images of deity in human form .—Sonic where 
about the time of the Ilnd dynasty the Egyptians 
began systematically to represent their gods by 
images of a human form. The god appears as a 
man wearing the ordinary clothing of an Egyptian, 
a tunic, adorned, as in the case of a king, with the 
tail of an animal. On his head he wore a helmet, 
a crown, or a head-dress of tall plumes, while in 
his hand he carried a sceptre or leading staff, the 
goddesses carrying, as their distinctive emblem, 
papyrus stalks. F rotn this time onwards through- 
out the historic period, the uso of images, either 
human in form or human with an aiiimars head, to 
represent the gods to the senses of the faithful 
was constant, savo for one short interval, when, in 
the reign of the reforming King Akhcnnten (c. 
1385-03 ij.c.), all such representations of deity were 
forbidden, and the only imago tolerated was the 
figure of tho solar disk with outspreading rays 
ending in human hands. 

Of the images of tho gods used for purposes of 
worship, tho most important type was that of 
which, unfortunately, wo have no surviving 
example — the small cultus image which was kept 
in a costly shrine in tho Holy of Holies of each 
Egyptian temple, duly tended day by day by tho 
priests, and exposed to the view of the general 
public only on great ceremonial occasions. While 
no identifiable specimen of this most sacred object 
of Egyptian worship has survived, wo can form a 
fair idea of its stylo and material from the literary 
references which have come down to us. Tho 
sacred image was in curious contrast to tho gorge- 
ous and gigantic temple which existed for its sake. 
It was generally neither of largo size nor of costly 
materials. Thus in tho temple of llathor at Den- 
deraii, there were, among others, tho following 
sacred statues : Hathor, painted wood, copper, 
inlaid eyes, height 3 ells, 4 spans, and 2 fingers ; 
Isis, painted nencia wood, eyes inlaid, height 1 ell ; 
Horus, painted wood, inlaid eyes, height 1 ell and 
1 finger. The largest, therefore, was scarcely of 
life size, tho smallest only about 10 inches in 
height. Tho reason for this insignificance in size 
was that for certain acts of worship the images had 
to be easily portable. 

The paltry size and material of these little 
wooden dolls were, however, atoned for by the 
splendour of their abode, and tho reverence with 
which they were served. The shrine of the god 
was in the innermost chamber of the temple, 
which was in total darkness Bave on the entiy 
of the officiating priest bearing artificial light. It 
consisted generally of a single block of stone, often, 
especially in the later periods, of enormous size, 
hewn into a house which surrounded with im- 
penetrable walls the image of the god. The door- 
way in front was closed with bronze doors, or 
doors of wood overlaid with bronze or gold-silver 
alloy ; and each day, after the daily ritual had 
been gono through, these doors were closed, 
fastened with a bolt, and then tied with a cord 
bearing a clay seal. On either side of the sanc- 
tuary of the principal god of the temple were 
subsidiary sanctuaries, containing images of the 
other two members of his triad. Thus in the 
temple of Amen at Thebes, Amen would occupy 
the central sanctuary, while his consort, Mut, 
would be on one side, and the Moon-god, Khonsu, 
on the other. Within the shrine, the image of the 
god reposed in a little ark, or portable inner 
shrine, which could bo lifted out and placed upon 
the barque in which the deity made his journeys 
abroad on stated occasions. 

The daily ritual of service to the image was in 


its main outlines the same in all the temples, 
though there were many minor variations, and in 
some temples the ritual was much more elaborate 
than in others. At Thebes the priest of Amen 
had sixty separate ceremonies to perform each 
day ; at Abydos there were only thirty-six. 

Generally speaking, the procedure was aa follows. Early in 
the morning tho priest of the day, after lustrations, ontcred the 
Holy of Holies, bearing incense in a censer, and stood before 
the shrine. He first loosened the door that dosed the shrine, 
repeating as he did so a stereotyped phrase : * The cord is 
broken, and the seal loosened, — I come, and 1 bring to thee the 
eye of Horus. Thinu eye belongs to thee, O Horus.’ Tho 
breaking of the day Beal was accompanied by another set 
phrase, and also the drawing of the bolt. As the doors of the 
shrine opened and the god was revealed, the priest prostrated 
himself and chanted ‘The gates of heaven open, the gates of 
earth are undone. . . . The gates of heaven are opened, and the 
nine gods appear radiant, the god N Is exalted upon his great 
throne. . . . Thy beauty belongs to thee, 0 god N ; thou 
naked one, clothe thyself.’ Taking his vessels, the priest then 
be^nn to perform the daily toilet of the gou. He sprinkled 
water on the image twice from four jugs, clothed it with linen 
wrappings of white, green, red, and brown, and painted ib with 
green and black paint. Finally he fed the image, by laying 
before it bread, beef, geese, wine, and water, and decorated its 
table with flowers. 

This was the regular daily service; but in 
addition there were great festival occasions when 
enormous quantities of food and drink were offered 
to the god. After their ceremonial appropriation, 
the greater part of these provisions, no doubt, be- 
came the perquisite of the priests ; but a certain 
portion was reserved for the uso of the distin- 
guished dead who had adorned the temple by the 
dedication of votive staf ues. 1 The dead desired to 
share in the food from the altar of the god, after 
that the god had satisfied himself therewith.’ In 
addition tho wrappings of tho divine imago were 
taken off, and given as bandages for wrapping 
the mummies of those who had been benefactors of 
tho temple— thereby, no doubt, securing their 
blessedness in the other world. 

On great festival occasions, there was one 
special addition to tho ordinary ritual, besides the 
multiplication of offerings. The chief event of 
such a day was that tho people should * behold the 
beauty of their Lord.* The little imago was, there- 
fore, taken out of its chapel in its portable shrine, 
which, carefully swathed in veils, was placed on a 
barque carried by poles on the shoulders of several 
priests. This barque was carried through tho open 
court of the temple, and thereafter through the 
town. At intervals it was set down upon a stone 
pedestal, and, when one of these stations of the 
god was reached, incense was burned and prayers 
woro offered, and at last the hangings which closed 
in the sides of the ark were withdrawn, and tho 
imago of the god w as revealed for a moment to the 
eyes of the faithful. Besides these journeys 
through his own town for the benefit of his faithful 
people, the image was in the habit of making 
occasional ceremonial visits to the gods of neigh- 
bouring towns — voyaging, on these occasions, 
in one of the ships which were attached to the 
temple. The visit, which doubtless had its origin 
in some traditionary intercourse of the two gods, 
was duly returned by tho image which had been 
visited. 

These littlo cultus images were supposed to be 
endowed with the power of giving oracles. For a 
discussion of the consultation of images, see ait. 
Divination (Egyptian), vol. iv. p. 793 if. 

One other attribute of these images remains to 
be noticed. They were endowed with magical 
powers of healing, and, on sufficiently great occa- 
sions, these pow'ers were brought into requisition. 
A late legend, composed for the glory of the Moon- 

d , Khonsu, relates how Bent-resht, princess of 
ihten, and sister of Neferu-ra, the wife of 
Ramses II., was possessed by an evil spirit which 
could not be driven out. In answer to a request 
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made to Ramses by the prince of Bekhten, the 
image of KhonBa was sent to the rescue, healed 
the distressed damsel, and was detained in the 
land of Bekhten for more than three years. The 
prince of Bekhten would fain have kept the wonder- 
working image altogether, but was induced to send 
the god back to Egypt by a vision in which he saw 
Khonsu coining out of his shrine in the form of a 
golden hawk, and Hying back to his native land 
(cf. art. Disease and Medicine [Egyptian], vol. 
iv. jo. 753). 

These little images were the chief objects of 
Egyptian worship, so far as the temples were 
concerned; but, in addition, the temples of the 
various deities wore provided with innumerable 
other images of the gods. These were mainly 
votive offerings contributed by pious people who 
believod themselves to have been the recipients of 
favours from some particular god, or who desired 
to receive favours. Thus the little templo of Mut 
at Thebes became, for some reason, a perfect store- 
house of votive images of the goddess Sekhmet ; 
and the bronze and stone images of the gods found 
in most museums arc largely of this votive class. 
Further, images of the gods were extensively used 
in connexion with the family religion of the Egyp- 
tians. The remains of several houses give evi- 
dence of the existence of a recess in the wall of the 
central hall, whose adornment of religious scenes 
points to it having been the focus for family wor- 
ship, and the multitude of little statuettes of the 
gous in pottery, bronze, silver, and even gold, 
shows how wide-sproad was tho custom of having 
a tutelary image of tho favourite god to watch 
over the house. In the later stages of tho Egyp- 
tian religion the image of Tlorus subduing the 
powers of evil seems to have been the standard 

I u'otective figure for the house ; hut under the 
Smpire the favourite domestic divinities were not 
any of tho great gods, but minor deities. Chief 
among these were the grotesque little bandy-legged 
god Res, and his wife, the hippopotamus-shaped 
Taurt. Images of those very humble gods had an 
unbounded vogue, and were supposed to protect 
against evil spirits. They were found in every 
household, and were oft en wrought into the handles 
of mirrors and other toilet articles, while they were 
frequently worn, especially by children, ns amulets. 
The curious little images of deformed children, 
called patailcoi by Herodotus (iii. 37) and regarded 
as the sons of Ptah, shared in the popularity of 
Bos and Taurt. 

3 . Animals as living images of deity.— It must 
not he forgotten that, in addition to all their 
graven and molten images, the Egyptians pos- 
sessed living images of certain of their gods, and 
that in the later historical period tho worship of 
these developed to an extraordinary extent, so 
much so as to have impressed upon other nations 
the idea, totally erroneous at least as regards the 
greater part of Egyptian religious history, that 
the Egyptians wore a race of animal-worshippers. 
Originally, as we havo seen, certain deities were 
conceived of under tho guise of animals, and 
through the whole historic period certain animals 
were neld to be living images, incarnations of 
divinity. Chief among these, of course, wore the 
Apis-bull of Memphis, the incarnation of Ptali, 
and the Mnevis-bull of Heliopolis, the incarnation 
of Ra. But, while this is so, the development of 
animal -worship which excited the attention of 
Herodotus and the derision of Juvenal belongs 
only to the decadence of tho religion. 4 It was a 
remarkable adjunct to the Egyptian religion, but 
it did not belong to its original structure. In later 
times veneration for the sacred cat, monkey, sheep, 
and serpent increased greatly . . . but the ancient 
faith 01 the people knew nothing of this craze’ 


(A. Erman, Handbook, p. 24). Of one Egyptian 
divinity alone no imago was ever made for pur- 
poses of worship. This is Maat, the goddess of 
truth, who appears In the scenes of judgment be- 
fore Osiris, and whose little figure, crowned with 
a single feather, is continually presented by the 
king as an offering to the god whom ho is wor- 
shipping. 

4. Images of human beings used in a religious 
connexion.— There remains to he noticed the ex- 
tensive use made by the Egyptians of images of 
human beings in a religious connexion, especially 
in connexion with their belief in the lire after 
death. The necessity of securing that the ka of 
the deceased person should have a recognizable 
habitation to which to return resulted in steps of 
a very elaborate kind being taken to secure so 
important an end. First of these was, of course, 
the mummification of tho body, ensuring its con- 
tinuance for a long period. But the mummy might 
perish or he destroyed, so there grew up, from a 
very early period, the custom 01 placing in the 
tomb of the deceased an imago, or many images, 
of him in stone or wood. The first requisite of 
these images was that they should he absolutely 
faithful likenesses of the person whom they were 
meant to represent; and the result is a series of 
statues wliicli aim, not at beauty, but at life-like 
resemblance — physical deformities being repro- 
duced with as much care as beauties. No other 
nation offers anything in the least corresponding 
to the series of portrait-statues which has been 
preserved to us in the tombs of Egypt. 

Besides the portrait image or images, the tomb 
of an Egyptian was furnished with a number of 
other images, of tiny size, representing the servants 
who wero supposed to discharge for their master 
any work which lie might he called upon to do 
in the Sekhet-Aaru, or ‘Fields of the Blessed.* 
Thcso v slut or ‘answerers,’ probably represent 
the survival from a time when the slaves of the 
Egyptian grandoe were slain at his tomb to accom- 
pany and servo him in tho other world (cf., further, 
art. Death, etc. [Egyptian], vol. iv. p. 400). 

In common with many other nations, the Egyp- 
tians believed in the magical power of images of 
gods and men. Thcso images, made of wax, and 
smuggled into the house of the person to be in- 
jured, were believed to ‘cripple the hand of man.’ 
The standard instance occurs in the trial of certain 
couspirators against Ramses III., where it was 
proved that the 4 superintendent of tho cows’ had 
taken a magical book from the Pharaoh’s own 
library, and, in accordance with its directions, had 
made waxen images, and introduced them into the 
palace for the purpose of injuring Ramses. This 
belief plainly comes down from a very early period, 
as a waxen crocodile is used to punish a criminal 
in the earliest of Egyptian folk-tales, whose action 
is supposed to take place in the time of tho Illrd 
dynasty. 
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James Baikik. 

IMAGES AND IDOLS (Greek and Roman). 
—I. Greek.— The cult of images belongs to a later 
stage of religious development than mere fetishism, 
or the hob ling sacred of any object which lias 
acquired supernatural power {mana). It is devel- 
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oped out of such fetishism by growing anthropo- 
morphism, as the gods income humanized and come 
into closer relations with the human spirit. Among 
primitive peoples there is a belief in a near 
connexion between an image ami the person or 
thing portrayed ; so that what affects the image 
must also affect the original of the image. Con- 
nected with beliefs of this kind were some of the 
customs of early Greek religion. The temple was 
the abodeof the deity, his image being his surrogate, 
and taking his place. The deity in a measure 
resided in the image; petitions to him were laid 
on its knees, incense was burned before it, and the 
treasures given to the god were heaped about it. 
Among the most pleasing gifts to the god were 
other images, whether of himself or of votaries. 
The notion appears to he that, as the image of a 
votary stands in the presence of the image of the 
god, so the god will he near the votary’s person to 
aid and direct him. The tomb rivalled the temple 
as a place for images, and with the dead were 
buried a great quantity of terra-cotta figures. 

The religious objection to the uso of images in 
the worship of gods and heroes, which was strongly 
developed among the .Jews, and has been adopted 
by the Muhammadans and some branches of the 
Christian Church, can scarcely lie said to have 
existed in Greece. We have learned from the 
brilliant discoveries of Sehlieinann and Evans that 
idols were known in the country many centuries 
before the arrival tliere of the Greek race. The 
chief deity at Kzio-jnos in Crete seems to have been 
a great goddess of nature, of the same class as 
Mylitta and Cybelo, who is represented on gems 
as Hanked by lions, and in a remarkable statuette 
of enamel as holding snakes in her hands. With 
her was associated a male deity of less importance, 
who is sometimes depicted on gems, but who was 
usually worshipped in the symbol of a double axe, 
which is of frequent use in Crete (see, further, 

* /Egean ’ section above, and art. Axe). 

After the decay of the Minoan and Myccnrean 
civilizations, and the entry of the Greeks upon the 
scene, still in a barbarous condition, the art of 
image-making, like all other products of civiliza- 
tion, seems to begin again at tlie lowest level, and 
gradually to rise. When a site of an ancient city 
in Greece or on the coast of Asia is excavated, 
tliere is usually found on the lower levels a 
multitude of rude terra cottas. The same is true, 
in some districts, of graves. 

It is a noteworthy fact that the great mass of 
these images represent the female figure. This 
nuvy he the result of religious conservatism, as tho 
Greeks probably adopted from their predecessors 
in the country tho cultus of goddesses of growth 
and procreation, the varieties of the great Mother- 
goddess whose cultus was spread over the whole 
East, from Babylon to tho .Egean. Figures of the 
characteristic deities of Greece — Zeus, Apollo, 
Poseidon, and others — do not appear. Figures of 
men on horseback and in chariots do, however, 
occur (tig. I), 1 most commonly in Cyprus, but 
also in Greece Proper. Whether these images 
represent ordinary mortals or the Itemized dead is 
a question not easy to answer. 

Before the 7th cent. b.c. these works are of a 
very primitive character, and their date is not easy 
to determine. If of stone, they represent the naked 
female body in rudest form, the arms and legs 
being roughly indicated, and the head a mere flat 
protuberance. These figures are especially char- 
acteristic of the Islands of the iEgean. Commoner 
on oil the coasts of that sea are figures of terra- 
cotta of conical form. Sometimes they are naked, 
more often draped, the legs hidden by the garments, 

* FI uru res 1 to 6 are from F. Winter’s Typen der figilrlichen 
Terrakotten , Stuttgart, IMS. 


the arms mere stumps, the head formed by a few 
pinches of linger and thumb in the Boft clay. Some 
points, such as the breasts, are roughly indicated. 
There is the standing type (fig. 2, 3) ana the seated 
type but slightly distinguished from it by a bend 
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in the front of the figure (fig. 4). Jewellery and 
adornments are added, for the most part in paint. 
Sometimes the image grasps an infant in its arms. 

Such images have been found in abundance on 
the great religious sites of the Greek world — 
Ephesus, Argos, Naucratis, and elsewhere. Nuiii- 
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hers of them are also found in the early tombs. 
That they had a religious meaning can scarcely be 
doubted ; but clearly to define that meaning is not 
easy. In some way they were regarded as a gift 
pleasing to the gods, and as talismans to protect 
the spirit of the dead in his journey to the land of 
souls. The outstanding feature is that they are pre- 
dominantly female, male figures being almost en- 
tirely absent ; here we have a point of contact with 
pre-Greek religion in Greek lands. It seems that 
the worship which in the Mycenaean age adhered 
to certain sites, and dedicated them to the worship 
of the ancient goddess of nature, still survived for 
many ages. It has, in fact, survived in those 
regions to the present day, when the Mother- 
goddess of Christianity takes in the beliefs of the 
people the place of her heathen prototype. 

In the 6 tn cent. B.C. the old generalized type of 
goddess becomes differentiated in various localities. 
She merges in the goddesses of the Greek pantheon, 
and carries their symbols. As Aphrodite she 
carries the dove, as Artemis the stag (fig. 5), os 
Persephone the sacrificial pig ; as Athene she wears 
the helmet or the segis. Excavations, c.^r., on 
the Athenian Acropolis have brought to light a 
multitude of seated and standing figures which can 
represent only Athene herself, ana are sometimes 
armed (fig. 6). In Corfu tliere is a series extending 
over a long period, iu which Artemis may clearly 
be recognized. Many such local series may be 
studied in our museums; and at this time male 
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deities as well as female become common. The a conical stone or the trunk of a dead tree r l 


terra-cotta figures are now swept from the vague 
and merely traditional use of trie pro -historic age 
into the full current of Greek Olympian religion. 



Fig>. 6. Fxo. 6. 


In the 4th cent. B.C., if not earlier, we may trace 
a further change of usage. The great mass of 
terra-cottas from temples and from graves at sites 
like Myrina in ./Kolia and Tanagra in Bo?otia are 
clearly not religious in character. They represent 
youths and girls of pleasing type, either simply or 
as engaged in conversation or in games. Sacred 
figures are rare among them. When such figures 
were thrown into a grave, they seem to have been 
purposely broken, ns if to unlit them for any but 
sepulchral use. The meaning of these images 1ms 
been much discussed. Some archaeologists would 
see in them survivals of the primitive custom of 
slaying wife or slave to accompany (lie dead to the 
world of shades ; others would see an intention to 
fnraish the tomb with pleasing copies from the 
world without. Probably tho true explanation is 
a very simple one. Figures of terra-cotta were 
used os playthings by children, and they were part 
of household decoration. When representing the 
gods they served as images for doinostic worship, 
and were placed in niches or on pedestals. The 
Greeks were so devoted to the representation of 
the human form that they applied it everywhere, 
even to common household utensils. So they 
naturally regarded little images as gifts grateful 
alike to the gods and to the dead, fitted to people 
alike the temple and the tomb. And they had one 
very great advantage as offerings— they were 
extremely cheap. 1 

Meantime, fov the larger cultus-images of the 
gods and goddesses who were brought in by the 
Greek invaders wo may trace another origin. The 

S rimitive Greeks have no scruple in attaching 
ivine virtues to stocks and stones ; but they must 
be stocks and stones of a special character, such as 
the divine powers themselves hod marked out and 
chosen. Trees which for some reason w ere regarded 
as full of divine energy, and meteoric stones which 
had fallen, or were supposed to have fallen, from 
the sky, easily acquired a sacred character. That 
mere obelisks, called ipyol \lOot, were even in later 
Greece regarded as sacred we learn from Pausanins, 2 
who saw ranged in the agora of Pharni thirty 
conical stones, each of which received the name of 
a particular deity. The testimony of Pausanias 
has been confirmed by the recent discovery in 
Arcadia of a number of square pilasters, each 
surmounted by a conical stone, and inscribed with 
the name of a god— Zeus, Artemis, the Hero, and 
so on.* 

As the spirit of anthropomorphism in religion 
grew strong in Greece and Asia Minor, it was very 
natural to add something of human appearance to 
1 An excellent general account of Greek figurines will be 
found In E. Puttier's Statuettes de. terre euite, Paris, 1890. 

9 VII. xxll. 4. 3 ’Apx at ok. 1911, p. 1/30. 


coins struck in the Homan age in cities of Asia 
preserve for us the outlines of simulacra which can 
scarcely be said to l>e of human form, yet are l>y 
no means shapeless blocks. Of such a Kind were 
the images at Perga of Anassa or Artemis (tig. 7), 1 



Fio. 7. 


at Ephesus of the local goddess (fig. 8), at Euronuis 
in Curia of the Parian god of the double axe (fig. 9). 
A head, wearing a tall crown, emerges from the 
stone; arms are inserted ; the wooden cylinder is 
covered with bronze or gold wrought by an artist. 
The process is well described in Is Some- 



Fm. 8. Fm. 9. 


times rude images excavated from the ground, or 
brought from foreign lands, were accepted as a 
kind of revelation of a deity. Their uncouthness 
was no obstacle ; for there is truth in the well- 
known saying of Goethe : * Wonder-working images 
are usually but ugly pictures.* 

The origin of idols is similar in most countries. 
But what is most interesting in the present con- 
nexion is the way in which Greek artistic taste 
and the love of human beauty formed out of such 
unpromising beginnings a pantheon of exquisite 
forms. In this tlie Greeks are almost unique ; for, 
although mediteval Europe ran riot in the produc- 
tion of images of angels, apostles, and saints, there 
was not then in existence the appreciation of 
beautiful bodies which is shown in Greek sculpture. 

In the religion or religions of historic Greece 
there were several strata or tendencies; and t lie 
tendency to religious sculptural idealism docs not 
belong to all of them. To the philosophers the 
representation of the. gods in human form did not 
appeal ; and the writings of Plato and other great 
thinkers show' a steady contempt for plastic art,. 
At the other end of the scale, the uncultured 
husbandmen and slaves were ready to venerate 
figures of the gods in proportion to their wonder- 
working power rather than in proportion to their 
beauty. The Ilionysiac ami other mysteries 
afforded to their religious feelings a more suitable 
field of exercise than did tho staid worship of (be 
great temples. But between the intellectuals on 
tho one hand and the superstitious on (lie other 
came the mass of intelligent and art-loving citizens. 
To them the State- religions, belonging to the cities 
and great shrines of Greece, centring in the worship 
of the deities of Olympus, and the heroized ancestors 
of the clans, afforded full satisfaction. For them 
1 Figures 7 to 18 are from coins in the British Museum. 
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the poeta and dramatists worked into beautiful 
poems the tales of mythology ; and for them the 
artists incorporated in bronze or marble or ivory 
and gold the ideas o! the race as to the higher 
powers. As to the groat city festivals, they were 
of mixed character. The conservative tradition, 
which is so marked a feature of all religious cult, 
retained in them much that had belonged to pre- 
historic and oven to non-Hellenic days, Bcraps of 
savage religion preserved as flies are preserved in 
amber. But as a whole the festivals wore re- 
moulded by the Olympian religion and filled with 
Hellenic swoetnesa ana light. 

MaximuB of Tyre, a rhetorician of the Antonine 
age, has left us a pleasing, if somewhat verbose, 
defence of Greek image- worship. 1 * Men, he says, 
who can raise their spirits directly into communion 
with the divine perhaps need no images. But 
this kind of man is rare ; and it would be impossible 
to find any whole race conscious of the divine and 
needing no such aid. The Persians worship fire, 
and solemnly feed it with logs; the Egyptians 
regard the animals of the Nile as sacred, poor 
things though they be ; the Celts vonerate the oak, 
the rmonians a sun-disk set up on a pillar ; the 
Paphians worship Aphrodite in the form of a white 
pyramid. But tne Greek custom is to represent 
tne gods by the most beautiful things on earth, 
pure material, the human form, consummate art. 
The idea of those who make divine images in 
human shape is quite reasonable, since the spirit 
of man is the nearest of all things to God and most 
god-like. If the Greeks are lifted to the contempla- 
tion of God by the skill of a Pheidias, and the 
Egyptians by honour given to animals, while others 
honour a river and others fire, the variations do 
not vex Maximus : only let men know God, love 
him, think of him. 

There is a well-known saying of Herodotus, 3 that 
it was Homer and Hesiod who first distinguished 
the functions of the gods and assigned their forms. 
Of course, in the time when the Homeric poems 
were written, there could be no question of statues 
of the gods; there can have been none but the 
rudest images. But it is doubtless true that 
Homeric incidents and descriptions may have 
dwelt in the minds of great sculptors of subsequent 
ages, and inspired them. It is expressly told us* 
that, when Pneidias made the great statue of Zeus 
at Olympia, he had in his mind the lines of Homer 
which describe how the nod of Zeus shook Olym- 
pus, and how his hair floated out, although in fact 
the Homeric linos 'would far better Huit a Zeus 
of the Hellenistic ago than the stately and self- 
contained colossus of Pheidias. Homer aid much to 
settle the order and personalities of tho Hellenic 
pantheon ; but, as a matter of fact, he has not a 
statuesque imagination. We should be mistaken 
if we took back to Greek times that predominance 
of literature over art which has been, though of 
late years less markedly, a feature of modern 
times. 

The great difference between the religious art of 
tlie Greeks on the one hand, and that of Babylon, 
Egypt, and India on the other, is that, whereas the 
Oriental nations were content with merely symbolic 
representations of the divine powers, the Greeks 
were ever struggling to merge mere symbolism in 
anthropomorphism. 

The gods of Egypt differ one from the other not in shape but 
in the attributes which they hold, or in the animal heads which 
are placed on thdr shoulders. Isis has the head of a cow, 
Horus of a hawk, and so on. The deities of the Babylonians 
are often furnished with wings to indicate swiftuess, but they 
are only ceremonial wings, and not moanfc for real flight. 
Sometimes they hold a pair of animals or birds in their hands 
to indicate their power over animal nature ; but tbe arrange- 


ment is merely a conventional one ; the creatures are not 
carried suitably. In India the symbolic turn given to art rune 
riot : the varied powers of the gods are indicated by giving 
them many heads, and many hands full of instruments for 
various purposes. 

In the earliest distinctive Greek art, deities like 
those of Egypt and Babylon sometimes make their 
appearance. On the chest of Cypsclus, preserved 
at Olympia, Pausanias saw represented a female 
figure which puzzled him. It was inscribed with 
the name of Artemis, but it had wings on the 
shoulders, and carried in the two hands a lion and 
a panther. 1 As it became adult, Greek taste set 
aside this crude symbolism, and preferred to re- 
present the swiftness of Artemis not by wings, 
but by the lithenoss and vigour of her frame, and 
her power over nature by giving her as an attend- 
ant and friend a dog or a stag. In the art of the 
6th cent, the Greek deities almost always carry 
an attribute by which they may be identified— 
Zeus an ea^lo or a thunder-bolt, Hermes a herald’s 
staff, Apollo a bow or a lyre, and the like ; but 
these become less necessary later, when the deity 
can be identified by bodily type. There is no fear 
of hesitation whether a 5th cent, image represents 
Apollo or Herakles, Athene or Aphrodite, since in 
each case the qualities of the deity are thoroughly 
incorporated and revealed in the bodily form. In 
mature Greek art external symbolism is not en- 
tirely absent. Eros (Love) and Nike (Victory) 
still retain their wings, though they use them to 
fly with, and do not merely carry them. Hermes 
has small wings on his cap or on his heels, and 
river-gods are still bull-headed. These, however, 
are little more than survivals. 

If we bring together Pliny’s Natural History 
(bks. xxxiv.-xxxvi.) and the descriptions of Paus- 
anias, we are able to discern the historic origins of 
religious sculpture. Just as Homer stands at tho 
source of Greek poetry, so at the source of Greek 
sculpture we have the figure of Duedalus, who is 
himself merely mythical, and who was set down 
as the maker of most figures the actual origin of 
which was lost in the mists of antiquity. But a 
number of artists classed by tbe ancient writers 
as pupils of Diedalus (Hscdalidm) really existed, 
for we find their signatures on existing bases of 
statues. Beginning about 600 B.C., we can trace 
lines of descent in a variety of materials. One 
school in Peloponnesus began with work in wood : 
and so, by inlaying the wood with gold, ivory, 
and ebony, or clothing wooden statues with metal, 
worked their way towards that technique in gold 
and ivory which was used in the 6th cent, for the 
most magnificent of the statues of the gods. 
Another school, of which Rhoecus and Theodoras 
of Samos were the most noted members, discovered 
or improved the art of casting statues in bronze, 
and so made antiquated the earlier fashion of 
beating out plates of bronze into the required 
shape, and fastening them with nails. Other 
schools, belonging mostly to the Greek islands, 
such as Chios, Paros, and Naxos, used their native 
marble, and superseded the old rude figures cut 
out of limestone by delicate and beautiful statues 
of glittering material. 

It Is impossible hero to follow, even in outline, the process 
whereby the sculptors of Greece succeeded in embodying more 
and more completely the types of the great deities of their 
race. It was a long and intricate history. A great Kngiish 
book on the subject is L. R. Parnell's Cuffs 0 / the Greek States 
(5 vols.j Oxford, 1890-1909). A still larger work had been 

E lanced by J. Overbcck ( Kwutmythologie , Leipzig, 1871 89), 
ut he died after publishing only three volumes. The articles 
in W. H. Roacher’s Ausfilhrliehee Lexikon der gr. und rim. 
Mythologie (Leipzig, 1S84 ft.) contain usually the most recent 
information on the subjects with which they deal; but the 
material grows every day ; and a complete digest of it is scarcely 
poesible. Three statues of Apollo, represented on coins, may 
serve to illustrate the process : fig. 10 is of the Apollo of 


1 Dissert, viii. 

s Strabo, viii. xxx. [p. 854]. 


« ii. 63. 


l Paul. v. zix. 6. 
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Delos, a 6th cent, work of Dndalidn; flg. 11 is of the Apollo of 
Miletus, made by Cam&ehus of Sioyon late in the 6th cent. ; fig, 
IS is of the Apollo at Alexandria Troas, a work of Scopas, but 
in a somewhat stiff and archaic style. 

It is evident that the higher qualities of the deity 
are much less easy thus to incorporate than the 



Fio. 10.— Coin of Athens. 


lower. Apollo as the god of the gymnasium was 
easy to render in art, since he had to be only an 
idealized athlete. Apollo, the god of music and 
song, could also be embodied, a rapt and poetic 
expression being not beyond the resources of 
developed Greek art. But Apollo as the prophet 



of the supreme Deity, or as the great patron of 
purification, was a less easy subject for art. Tn 
the same way, Artemis as an archeress or as the 
queen of the nymphs naturally attracted the artist, 
but Artemis as goddess of moisture and source of 
the springing powers of nature was less easy to 
depict. Thus the rendering of the gods in human 
form did undoubtedly tend in a measure to limit 
them, and to throw into the background that 
which in them inspired awe rather than pleasunt 
appreciation. Pernaps, however, we way make 
a few exceptions to this rule. Of the gold and 
ivory colossus of Zeus at Olympia (fig. 13), Quin- 
tilian says that it added something to the accepted 
religion; 1 and Dio Chrysostom in the 1st cent. 
A.D. tells us how it affected educated men. 



Fio. 13.— Coin of EHb. 


'Our Zeus is peaceful and gentle in all ways, as the over- 
looker of an undivided and united Hellas ... sot up gentle 
and stately In form above all grief, giver of life and means of 
living and all good things, the common father and saviour and 
guardian of men, so far as it was possible for a mere man by 
meditating to copy the divine and Infinite nature. ... If any 
man were utterly burdened in heart, after meeting in life many 
misfortunes and troubles, a stranger to sweet sleep, even he, 
I think, standing before this image would forget all the terrible 
pains and sufferings of our mortal life* (Orat. xii.). 

In the same way, the great statue of Athene 
Parthenos at Athens (fig. 14) concentrated about 
herself the patriotic ardour of the people of the 
city ; she was not only the deity who gave wisdom 
l Inst. Orat. xii. x. 9. 


in council and skill in craft, l>ut site also embodied 
the common life, the destiny, the star of the 
Athenians, and all the better because she was as 
dignified and majestic as Pheidias could make her. 
Bo also, when, ataut 300 R.C., Kuty chides the, 
sculptor made for the people of the newly-founded 
city of Antioch a representation of the Fortune, 
or Tyehe, of that city, he represented her as a 
moat graceful figure seated on a rock, with the 
river-god Orontes emerging at her feet. The 
statue, of which copies are extant (lig. J5), not 



Fio. 14.— Coin of Athens. Fio. 1 5. — Coin of King Tigniiica. 


only gained wide admiration, and was copied in 
many other cities, but we are told that it was held 
in tne highest religious reverence. Probably it 
greatly helped to make the people of Antioch feel 
that they were citizens of no mean city. In Greece, 
civic politics and religion were nearly related : the 
general or tho statesman was often also a priest of 
the deity of the city. 

A different fate attended another sculptural crea- 
tion of the same period— the Narapis of Jhyaxis. 
Religiously, Sarapis was of great importance, ns 
he united me conquering Greek and the conn uered 
Egyptian in a common cnltus, 1 since the former 
could sco in him ft form of Hades, and the latter a 
modification of Osiris. But the sculptor, if we may 
judge from the poor copies extant, tried to intro- 
duce into the expression of the face of the deity too 
much of mystery and solemnity, and so passed the 
bounds of possible sculpture. Iii a painting he 
might have been more successful. 

Strict anthropomorphism in the embodiment in 
art of their deities was eminently suited to the 
Greeks. They were liftle inclined to mysticism; 
their minds were clear-cut and practical ; and they 
were content to abide within the limits set. them 
by the eminently statuesque character of their art. 
At the host, they could produce images perfectly 
adapted to the character of their worship mid their 
religious festivals — figures which a good citizen of 
fine taste could look on with pride, and which lie 
could with self-satisfaction contrast with the poorer 
inventions of surrounding peoples. But in the 
latter part of tho 4th cent., when I he city 'State was 
falling into decay, and the city festivals were becom- 
ing mere pageants, we cannot be surprised that tho 
statues of the gods lost their high dignity. Sculp- 
tors of that age, notably Praxiteles, though they 
could still produce exquisite forms, produced them 
at a lower level. The images of the gods no longer 
emtadied human nature at its highest ideal stage, 
but rather human nature on the level of the average 
sensuous man. The Apollo killing a lizard, by 
Praxiteles, represents the deity on the model of ail 
idle and sportive youth. His Aphrodite, though she 
cannot be called impure or sensual, is yet little more 
than a woman of exquisite form engaged in taking a 
bath. The tendency thus tag tin soon went further, 
and in the Hellenistic age we find images of male 
and female deities which could satisfy only a sen- 
sual and pleasure- worshipping people. Of course, 
there were reactions. The great stat ues of Heme ter 
and Persephone set up by Damophon at Lyeosura 
in Arcadia in the 2nd cent. H.C., still extant in a 
1 Cf. GR-aco-EavrriAN Religion, § a (1), vol. vj. p. 370. 
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fragmentary condition, have much of the ancient 
dignity. Sculptors who were set to make cultus- 
images for temples went back for their models to 
the great creations of the 5th ccntnry. Some new 
types, such as that of the Fortune of Antioch al- 
ready mentioned, had real religious value. But an 
art which cannot produce original types suited to 
the genius of a new age must soon decay. In the 
Roman ago the figures of the Greek deities which 
were produced in unlimited abundance in the work- 
shops of the sculptors have no vitality. They are 
only elegantly eclectic. — charming compositions, 
but not at all stimulating to the powers of worship. 
We are not, therefore, surprised to find, from the 
trustworthy evidence of coins, that many of the 
cities of Asia Minor set aside the line Greek statues 
of their city deities which held the place of honour 
after Alexander the Great, and re-installed the 
quaint and ugly figures which those statues had 
superseded. In the time of St. Paul the people of 
Ephesus had gone back to the imago which fell 
from heaven. Rome was filled with splendid statues 
of the gods brought from Greece by conquering 
generals and by Emperors ; but they were cherished 
mainly as works of art, and not as cultus-iniages. 
In fact, the same transition from worship to admira- 
tion took place in regard to these statues which has 
occurred in the change of modern feeling in regard 
to Gothic cathedrals. 

a. Roman.— In Roman religious usage, images 
do not take nearly so important a place as they do 
in Greek. Neither the anthropomorphic tendency 
nor msthetic taste was so highly developed among 
the Romans. In fact, the primitive deities of tho 
Romans were in nature too vague and abstract to 
be at all appropriately rendered in plastic art. At 
lowest, they were mere traditional dminonic forces 
connected with agriculture, or tho pastoral life, or 
the various activities of man ; at highest, special 
aspects of a great spiritual force. Perhaps, apart 
from Greek and Etruscan influence, the Romans 
would not have had any statues of the gods. The 
early graves of central Italy furnish us with no 
such population of terra-cotta figures as do those 
of Groeco and Asia. Perhaps the only images of 
true Roman type, which the Romans themselves 
called imagines , were the naturalistic portraits or 
masks, in wax or metal, of heroes and ancestors 
which Romans of birth set up in their houses and 
carried in funeral processions, and which served to 
localize the spirits of the departed, and hind them 
to the living. But Greek influences began at an 
early period to toll upon Home, alike radiating 
from Greek colonics such as Cuime, and coming 
through the mediation of the Etruscans. As the 
Greek gods, through the influence of the Sibylline 
Books, were called to Romo on the occasion of 
famine or pestilence, or any crisis with which the 
native deities seemed unable to cope, they must 
needs have their temples, and Greek sculptors were 
called in to make images for those temples. On 
the coins of the Roman Republic we find copies 
of many such statues; but there is little that is 
Roman about them ; they are merely Greek figures 
of the Hellenistic age. Occasionally the sculptor 
was called on to portray beings of Roman origin, 
such as Vejovis (Ag. 16), Saturn us, Janus (fig. 17), 
Nerio, or Acca Larentia ; but ho fulfilled his task 
by merely adapting the nearest Greek type in his 
repertory. The veneration of images, however, by 
the 1st cent. B.c. had become part of the ordinary 
domestic religion. We learn from tho excavations 
at Pompeii that many houses had a Lnrnrium , or 
private shrine, presided over by the Lares (fig. 18), 
who were represented either by snakes or by the 
figures of young men, the type of whom was prob- j 
ably taken from the Greek Dioscuri. 

The vast crowd of images of the gods which had 


(Hebrew and Oanaanite) 

been constantly increasing in Greece and Italy until 
the 3rd cent. A.b. met with extreme hatrea from 
the Christians, who were as eager to destroy them 



Fig, 16.— Roman coin. Fio. 17.— Roman coin. 


as were the Puritans of England to break up the 
sculptured figures of our churches. A few great 
statues were carried to Byzantium, as works of art 



Fig. 18.— Roman coin 


rather than as objects of cultus ; but they gradu- 
ally disappeared ; and naturally none survived the 
Turkish conquest. 

Litkraiukk. — In addition to tho works mentioned In tho 
course of the art., reference may be made to H. B. Walters, 
Art of the Greeks, I/ondon, 1900, and Art of the Romans, do. 
11)11; P. Gardner, Principles ojf Greek Art, New York, 1913; 
S. Reinach, Repertoire de la statnaire areeqm et romaine, 
8 vols., Peris, 1897-1904; G. Wissowa, Rel. und Kultus der 
Romer a, Munich, 1912. P, GARDNER. 

IMAGES AND IDOLS (Hebrew and Canaan* 
ite).— I. Hebrews in r re Palestinian times . 
—Israelite tradition on this subject is confused and 
contradictory. In its oldest form (J) there is no 
suggestion of idol-worship among the forefathers 
of the nation, except in the Golden Calf episode 
(Ex 32), which is a satirical narrative directed 
against the bull-worship of the Northern kingdom. 
The E cycle, while admitting that not only the 
Fathers, including Terab, the father of Abraham,' 
but also the Hebrew's in Egypt (Jos 24 2 * 14f *) wor- 
shipped other gods, show's no knowledge of the 
legend according to which the father of Abraham 
was an idolater and even a maker of idols {Jubilees, 
12; Apo'c. Abr. 1~8; Gen. R. xxxviii. 13; Qnrdn , 
ix. 115, xix. 43 fl'., xxi. 5311'., xxvi. 7011’., xxxvii. 
81 IF. etc; cf. JE, s.v. ‘Abraham’). This cycle 
represents the worship of the t'rdphim , that is to 
say, of at least one class of images, as a foreign 
custom (Gn 31 19, 84 f *). Ezekiel, on the other hand, 
accuses the Israelites of having worshipped 4 abomi- 
nations,’ no doubt images, in Egypt (20 8 * 18 23 s * 8 '; 
cf. 16 28 ), and perhaps also of having served their 
tribal gods (‘ the “ abominations ” of the house of 
Israel ’) under the form of ‘ creeping things and 
abominable beasts ’ (8 l0 ‘ 12 ). 

It is probable, however, that, as long as the 
Hebrew’s led a nomadic existence, they made little 
or no use of figured representations of the divinity, 
at least in public worship (cf. the case of the pre- 
Islftmic Arabs [J. Wellhausen, Reste arab. Heiaen - 
turns 9 , Berlin, 1897, P. 102]). Even at a more 
advanced stage of culture, the Semitic peoples 
still represents the divinity in their most venerated 
sanctuaries (e.g. on Mount Carmel) by objects which 
had little or no resemblance to the human form 
(Tac. Ilist . ii. 78). Analogies may be found in the 
case of the Romans (Varro, in Aug. de Civ. Dei , 
IV. xxxi. 2 ; Pint. Numa , 8 ; Pliny, B N xxxiv. 4 
[15]), Greeks (Lucian, de Sacrif. 10 f.), Egyptians 
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(Lucian, dc Dea Syr . 3), and Persians (Deinon, 
in Clem. Alex. Protrept. 65 [ed. Dindorf, i. 71] ; 
Herod, i. 131 ; Strabo, XV. iii. 13 [732]). 

As a matter of fact, the religion of Jahweh at 
the time of the sojourn in the desert probably did 
not carry with it such a strict prohibition against 
the use of images in worship as the first decalogue 
ascribes to Moses (Ex 20 4f *, Dt 5 W *) ; otherwise it 
would be difficult to explain the freedom with 
which the most faithful worshippers of Jahweh 
mode use of them down to the 8lh cent, (see II. 2). 
The much more ancient decalogue of Ex 34 con- 
demns only a certain kind of images (34 n ). It is 
probable that the nomadic Hebrews used statuettes 
as amulets and in private worship (Gn 31 lB - 30,85 35- 4 ; 
cf. Ex 33 M * 35 w ). Among the Arabs of the time of 
Muhammad (W. R. Smith, Rd. Sent.. a , London, 
1894, p. 208 f. ), the Phoenicians, and the Canaanites, 
images were much more frequently employed for 
domestic purposes than for public worship. The 
same is true of the ACgean peoples (G. Karo, ARW 
vii. [1904] 155 f.). 

II. After the settlement in Palestine.— 

i. Idol-worship among the Canaanites.— Canaan 
was a land of idols (Nu 33 SJ , I)t 7' 25 12 3 29 17 , Ps 10G 38 , 
etc.)— a fact which has been confirmed by the 
excavations recently made in Palestine. As yet 
nothing has been found in the sanctuaries but 
stela?, and it is probable that the deity was usually 
represented on them under the form of a ma§scbhft, 
an 'aStrd, or some natural object. But in private 
houses, in tombs, and in a sacrificial trench at 
Gezer, statuettes have been discovered in profusion 
which were obviously used in private worship 
(amulets, ex-votos, etc.). Those of most frequent 
occurrence are images of goddesses (Astarte) in 
bas-relief or, more rarely, in the round, tending 
towards the Babylonian type in the North and 
becoming more ‘Egyptized’ in the South. An 
Atargatw (?) has also been found, some phalli, 
heads and shoulders of the bull, a brazen serpent, 
figurines of doves, cows, fish, statuettes of Egyptian 
divinities— Ptali, Osiris, Thotli, Napilt, Thueris, 
and, above all, Bes. Although statues were of 
rarer occurrence in the public sanctuaries of Pales- 
tine, we need not conclude that they were entirely 
lacking (1 5 a ' 4 ) ; they were naturally much more 

exposed to destruction than private ones. 

Litrratckk. — PEFSt, especially from vol. xx., new «er. (1890) ; 
ZDP V, from vol. xxv. (1902); MNDPV , from vol. vili. (100*2) ; 
Harvard Theol. Review, ii. (19091 102-113, ui. [1910] 13G-13S, 
248-263, iv. [1911] 136-143; li D, vole, i.-xii. (1892-1903), new ner. 
vol. i. If. (1904 If.); H. Vincent, Canaan, a'aprts Vczploration 
rteente, Paris, 1907, pp. 152-180 (an excellent general survey). 

2 . Idol-worship in Jahwism. — After they had 
settled in Palestine, the Israelites, no doubt taking 
their lead from the people of the country, proceeded 
freely to the fabrication of images of Jahweh (and 
eventually of other gods), and began to worship 
them in the public sanctuaries as well as in private. 

Micah had in the ' house of gods * of which he was proprietor 
a graven image and a molten image (according to another 
version, an 'Iptod and a t'ruphtm) which were afterwards 
transferred to the great sanctuary of Dan, where priests of the 
line of Moses officiated (Jg 17-18). Gideon made an ’tpMd which 
was worshipped by the whole of Israel (8-4 27). At Nob there 
was an ’tphdd served by the priests of the family of Eli, which 
was often consulted by Saul and David (see II. 7 ). David hod a 
Itraphlm in his house ( 1 S lftia-M). 

In the great sanctuaries of the Northern king- 
dom, e.g. at Bethel and Dan, and perhaps in 
Samaria (Hos 8 b ), Jahweh was worshipped in the 
form of a golden bull(l K 12 38 ’ 80 ). The author of 
the Book of Kings, who looks on the past from 
the point of view of the prophets of the 7th cent. 
B.O., describes these acts of idolatry as innova- 
tions of Jeroboam I., but they were quite in keep- 
ing with the ideas which were dominant in the 
Jahwismof the 10th cent. B.c. : neither Elijah nor 
Elisha, nor even Amos in the 8th cent., thought 
of censuring the worship of ‘golden calves.* In 


the kingdom of Judah a brazen serpent, said to 
have been made by Moses himself, received sacrifices 
till Hezokiah destroyed it (2 K IS 4 ). The land was 
full of idols (Is 2 8 ). Ezekiel, about 592 iu\, men. 
tions an ‘ imago of jealousy ’ set up in the Temple 
( 8 s - •). 

At Gezer and at Taanach several statuettes of 
Astarte have been found in heaps of Israelite debris 
(Vincent, op. cit ., 162, 164 f.). 

3. The meaning attached to idol-worship.— The 
first Semitic statues wore probably stela; {masscbku) 
which had been given a human or animal form ; 
the statue of Panammon is called n$h, the same 
word as n e $ibh (a HeJ>. synonym of mas$eb/nl), and 
the Arab. nusb. Idolatry was thus in principle 
only a variety of fetishism, commonly practised 
by the Hebrews and the other Semites (ma^cbhd, 
’a&Sra, * ark’). We must, then, consider the image 
as having been, like all other fetishes, a dwelling- 
place offered to the god, where lie consented to 
take up his abode only after the performance of 
certain inauguration ceremonies (Jg S'-* 7 ; cf. C. 
Eossey, La Magic assyrienne, Paris, 1902, p. 132f. ; 
M. J. Lagrange, fit mhs sur fes ref. sem.‘, do. 1905, 
pp. 166, 229; K. B. Tylor, PC 3 , London, 1891, ii. 
168 11'.). 

4. The rites connected with idol-worship.— In 
ancient Israel images were kissed (Hos 13 J , 1 K 19 1M ; 
cf. Job 31* 7 ; Mish. Sank. vii. 6; Apul. de, May in , 
50 ; S. I. Curtiss, Ursemit. Rd. im Volhskbm den 
heut. Orients, Leipzig, 1903, pp. 161, 287); incense 
was offered to them (Ezk 8 11 ) ; they were consulted 
as oracles (see I L 7 mid 8) ; they were placed in a 
closed cella , differing thus from most of the other 
sacred objects of the ancient Semites (Jg 17° ; cf. 
Ep. Jer. 13 - 17r - M , 1 Mac l() 83 , Wis 13 1B ) ; they were 
clothed in sumptuous garments (Ezk 16 18 ; cf. Jer 
10' J , Ep. Jer. ni. 20. as. flaw. Mish. Sank. vii. 6). 

Other customs connected with idol-worship are mentioned, 
but in paaoagefl which refer expressly only to pagan idolatry— 
e.g., tho custom of carrying idols in procession (Is 4 ( 5 i-V, Jer 10», 
Am (?), Ep. Jer. 4- w), of giving them food (Sir 30 14 l Hub. li»], 
Kp. Jer. 5W* 30 ; Bel and the Dragon), of embracing them, anointing 
them, washing them, and Nprinkllng them witli water (Mish. 
A'anA. vii. 6), of bowing before them (ib . ; Kp. Jer. c ), of decorat- 
ing them with Jewels and garlands (Kp. Jer. 9 ; Mish. Aborfa 
Zara, i. 0), of fixing them in their place with nails (is 4 17, J,»r 
104, win 1J13) or chains (Is 40 1D ), and of lighting candles for 
them (Ep. Jer. 1B ). 

5. Names for idols. — The diffusion of the worship 
of images in ancient Israel is attested by the multi- 
plicity of words used to designate them (cf. IIJjD ii. 
451 ; G. K. Moore, EJii ii. 2146-2150). (a) General 
terms.— { l) $elem , « imago ’ (2 K ll ia [2 Ch 23 17 ], Ezk 
7 20 IB 17 , Nu33 M , Am 5 W [gloss]) ; (2) seme l, ‘statue’ 
(Dt 4 16 , Ezk 8 3, ft , 2 Ch 33 7 * 1B ) ; (3) tabhnith, origin- 
ally ' model,’ whence ‘representation* (Dt 

Is 44 13 , Ezk 8 10 [gloss?]); (4) t f m and, ‘form* (Dt 
4 18,23 - 9a 5 s [ — Ex 20 4 ]; (5) n c &iVu, ‘portable idol* 
(Is 46 1 ). (6) Names taken f rom material or manner 
of fabrication. — (6) ' Asahbim (sing, 'usrh ; to it, as 
to many of the reputedly pagan terms, the Mas- 
sorctes gave the vowels of nys ‘ shame,’ and it thus 
became identical with ivy, ‘grief’). This term, 
which is usually applied to idols in general, 
even idols of silver and gold, doubtless originally 
meant clay statues (cf. ayy, ayy) ; this is probably the 
reason why the ONWy, are sometimes distinguished 
from the graven imago (Is 48 5 , Mic l 7 ) and from 
the molten image (Is 4B n , Hos 13 s ). Besides clay 
statues (Vincent, 158-162, 166, 169, 172 [idol 
mould]; cf. WiH 15 7 * i3 ), there are also; (7) the 
p f $Uim (sing, pesd), ‘graven images,’ made of 
wood (Dt 7k 85 1 2 3 ) or of stone (Is 21°, 2 Gh 34 4 ; 
Vincent, 153, 157, 173), and sometimes (at least in 
tho caso of pagan idols) painted (Wis 13 M 15 4 ) or 
ornamented with silver and gold (J or H) 4 ). This 
must have been a very common kind of image, for 
the word p'silhn could be applied to idols in general, 
oven those made of metal (Is 40 19 44 10 , Jer 10 14 ). 
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There was *lso (8) the molten image, massekh/l, 
nesekh (Is 41* 48 8 , Jer 10 14 6l 17 ), nOdkh (Dn ll 8 ), in 
gold, silver, or sometimes bronze (see II. 6 (2)). 
According to certain texts, the bulls of Dan and 
Bethel were massekhtith ( Hos 13 2 , Ex 3‘J 4 , l)t 9 18 * lfl , 
Nell 9 18 ), made by pouring the molten metal into a 
mould (Ex 32 4 * s * s ijpj=t*to cast/ ‘to molt’ (Is 
40 ,fl 44 10 ). Cf. Vincent, 103 f., 107 f., 173-175. 
Again, we have (9) the Teplxpwra and irepidpyvpa 
(Dt 7* 5 , Is 30 w ; cf. also Ep. Jer. 8 - ■#. «• 

The framework on to which the sheets of gold or 
silver were hammered and soldered might be of 
some common metal (Is 40 19 41 7 ; cf. the statuette 
of Osiris, It. A. S. Macalister, PEFSt , now ser., 
xxxv. [1903] 39) or of wood, such as the ‘ golden 
calves,’ according to the evidence of If os 8* (‘in 
pieces ’), Ex 32 4 (‘ fashioned it with a graving tool ’), 
32 30 {‘burnt it with fire . . . strewed it upon the 
water'). (10) Figured stones, ' ebhen maskU (Lv 
26 1 , Nu 33 M , Ezk 8 13 [!]), probably intermediary 
between the stele and the statue (Lv 26'), were 
used as idols, and also (11) images carved out (or, 
according to others, * drawn 1 [* graven * images]) on 
tho inner walls of the Temple (Ezk 8 10 ). 

There are numerous Ironical descriptions of the manufacture 
of idols, but they are all posfc-Exilic, and are directed against 
foreign Idols-Hab 2 ‘ 8 f., Is «)W-» 41«‘- 44^ 408'-, Jer 1()2 fl. Ut. 
Ps 1154 8=13^818, Wis 1310-16 15, Ep. Jer. («Bar 6 (cf. Welgaiid 
Naumann, Unt&rmchungen iiber den apokr. Jeremiasbrief, 
Giessen, 1913, pp. 8 - 0 ]), Apoe. Abr. 1-8. 

6. Forms of idols.— (1) Human. — The Israelites, 
like the Canoanitcs (see II. i), the Philistines 
(1 S 5 4 ), and tho pagans (Is 4P 3 , Ps IJ5 4 '*), pos- 
sessed human idols (Dt 4‘ 8 , 1 S 19 13 , Ezk 10 17f -), but 
theriomorphic images were of much more frequent 
occurrence (Dt 4 17f - 5 8f - - Ex 20 4f -). 

(2) Animal. — (a) The n'huUdn, ‘brazen serpent ’ 
{ n'hd&eth ), was worshipped in Jerusalem down to 
the 8th cent. n.C. (2 k 18 4 ). As far as one can 
judge from tradition (Nu 21 48 ), tho Israelites 
regarded this statue as the image of tho jinn — 
subject to Jah weh rather than identified with Him, 
as has been supposed (A. Loisy, Pel. d'Isr . 3 , 
Paris, 1908, p. 811.)— who becomes incarnated in 
fiery serpents (s e rdphim), and in turn heals and 
inflicts mortal wounds (cf. E. Meyer, Die Isr. und 
Hire Nae/tbarstdmme , Halle, 1906, pp. 116, 420 f.). 
It is quite probable, however, that this bronze 
statue was originally an ancient Canaanite idol 
representing the spirit of a spring (there was a 
‘ serpent stone ’ by the side of the sacred spring of 
Ktigliel in Jerusalem [1 K I 9 ]), perhaps the eponym- 
ous ancestor of the Hivvites. In the Canaanite 
high place of Gezer a little brazen serpent, and at 
Taanach six or seven real serpent heads and one 
in terra-cotta, have been found (Vincent, 117, 
174-176). (6) Jahweh was usually represented 
under the form of tho bull, as a symbol of His 
irresistiblo force (Nu 23 23 24 8 ). Ilosea and the 
prophetic writers call these statues ‘ calves/ per- 
haps derisively, from their small size. Iieisnor, 
however, in 1910 found on a Samarian ostracon 
the proper name 'Eghdyo ( Harvard Theol. Pev. iv. 
[1911] 141), which may lie interpreted: ‘Jahweh is 
a calf, i.e. a young bull’ (said in no spirit of 
mockery) ; the name, however, seems rather to 
signify ‘calf of Jahweh/ i.e. ‘son of the bull- 
Jahweh * (cf. Abel, RB, new ser., viii. [1911] 293). 
The Israelites probably borrowed this symbol from 
the Canaanites (see Bull [Sem.]), who in their 
turn may have got it from the Egyptians. 

In Palestine, besides several bulls’ heads and figurines of cows, 
statuettes of goddesses have been found with horns on their 
head [Vincent, 160, 104, 160 f., 174]— a decoration probably 
copied from the statues of the Egyptian goddess Hathor. 

This symbol occurred with great frequency 
throughout Israel, and played a great part in the 
ornamentation of ihe temple in Jerusalem. The 
seal of a certain * 8*ma , yan0i ben 'Azary&hfl * bears 
the figure of a bull (I. Benzinger, lleb. Archaol .* , 


Tubingen, 1907, p. 227). From this probably 
comes the epithet of *'&bhtr (‘strong man* or 
‘bull’) of Israel* or ‘of Jacob/ given to Jahweh 
(Ts l 24 , Gn 49- 4 , Is 4 9 26 GO 10 , Ps 132 3 - B ), and perhaps 
also the custom of placing horns at the corners of 
the altar (1 K 2 s8 , Am 3 14 ; cf. Lagrange, PB, new 
ser., iv. [1907] 501, for the same custom in Crete). 

7. The Ephod. ~ The ’SphCd and the t e rdphtm 
must be treated separately because of the un- 
certainty as to their true nature. The woid *iph6d 
signifies : (a) in certain ancient texts, a garment 
worn by the priest {'fiphCd badh ) (see HDD \. 725 ) ; 
(6) in P, a piece of cloth which the high priest wore 
above his dress and from which hung a pocket (|fh) 
containing the oracle {Hrim-tummtm) (see art. 
Dress, v<3. v. p. 07*). But there are (c) a certain 
number of ancient passages where ’fyhdd certainly 
stands for some symbol of the divinity, and prob- 
ably for a sort of statue. 

In Jg 8*4-27 Gideon, with the golden ear-rings taken os spoil 
from the Midianites, tho weight of which amounted to 1700 
shekels, made an ‘tpMd which he set up (or 'put') In Ophrah, 
and * all the sons of Israel went a whoring after it there,’ which 
means, according to the ordinary sense of this expression, that 
the Israelites offered it an illegal worship (cf., however, Hos 4 1 *, 
Lv 2<) 3 ^- , Nu 15^). It would obviously be impossible to wear a 
garment or an oracle pocket weighing over 60 lbs. It was also 
the custom to manufacture divine symbols out of gold or jewels 
usod sb amulets or otherwise held sacred— the Golden Calf (Ex 
32) ; the ark (Ex 83 4 -8 35® ; cf. Dt 7* ai ). In tho story of Micoh 
(Jg 17-18) t he 'tphdd is mentioned in connexion with terdphtm 
and ‘ a graven image and a molten image.’ In the sanctuary of 
Nob, there was an VpMd behind which the Bword of Goliath 
was kept wrapped up in a cloak (1 S 21 9f ). This '4ph6d was 
often consulted by Saul and David in their campaigns ; the 
priest on those occasions held it ‘ in his hand' (1 S 23 ,: ); he was 
asked to ‘ bring it hither,’ and carried it to tho pewm who was 
consulting it (14 18 T.P 30 7 }— he ‘ carried ’ it (»<7)=‘ to oarry,’ not 
to wear’; 14» 22« [LXX]). 

It would be utterly impossible to bring together 
all tho different acceptations of tho word r tpli6d 
under one general meaning, by supposing, e.g ., that 
the word had always the signification of 4 pagne/ 
one corner of which formed a pocket for holding 
the sortes (Foote, Th a Ephod, pp. 19, 27, 41-44; 
Moore, EBi, art. ‘Ephod’ [exception made for 
'cphOd of Gideon]), or that it was the golden mask 
of the divine statue which the priest put on when 
lie was delivering oracles (Du hm, Handkomm. turn 
A T , Gottingen, 1892, on Th 30 32 ). 

One would rattier do well to remember that semantics has 
disclosed in every language diversities of meaning which are 
far more singular than those attaching to the word '&ph6d. 
tick, whatever its etymological significance, and whether the 
verb n 5 K, ' to cover,’ is a denominative of or not, oould 
mean a ’garment , 1 then a ’covering’ of precious motal on a 
statue (this is the natural meaning of in Is 80® ; V *Uty), 
and in the end a * statue ’ covered with a’ layer of gold or silver 
(cf. II. 5 00). 

The objection has been raised that a statue does 
not declare oracles, especially oracles obtained by 
a sort of drawing of lots like the Urim and 
Thumniim ( I S 14 41 [LXX]). Yet the tU dphim (Ezk 
21 M , Zee 10 a [see, however, 11. 8]) and tne molten 
image ( Hab 2* 8 ) gave consultations. In Babylonia, 
questions were apparently ‘whispered* to newly 
consecrated idols (Lagrange, Etudes rel. sdm.% 
232). In Egypt there were statues which nodded 
their heads or spoke, the priests who made them 
move or speak being supposed to be inspired by the 
god. Another suggestion is that the IphCd was a 
statuette which, when set in motion by the priest, 
could stop in two or three different positions, or an 
idol with a cavity containing sacred lots, possibly 
like the vases of female or animal shape found in 
the Palestine excavations (Vincent, 229, 314). 

Litkratvrr.— 4n addition to tho works quoted above, see 

G. F. Moore, Judges, London, 1898, p. 381 ; T. C. Foote, The 
Ephod, its Forms and line, Baltimore, 1902 (with bibliography); 

H. T. klhorst, ZA T\V xxx. [1910J 250-276. 

8. The Teraphim.— It is difficult to draw from 
the text any coherent idea of what the terdphtm 
wore. 
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Uachel steals those of her father Laban, and, when he aBks 
for ‘ his gods,' she conceals them in the camel's furniture (Gn 
3119. 80-38), Later, Jacob buried these ‘ strange gods * under the 
(sacred) terebinth of Shechem (36*-*). Here Or dp) Am signifies 
small statues representing strange gods. Micah has in his 
sanctuary an ’(ph6d and terdphim (Jg 17-18), which were 
used in the worship of Jahweh. Hosea alno mentions the 
Ur&phtm , connecting them closely with the ’iphdd as one of 
the indispensable elements of the Israelite cult of his day 
(3<), Miobal assisted her husband David in his flight from 
Saul by putting' the terdphim' in bed in his place (1 S l&W) ; for 
the subterfuge to be successful, the terdphim in question rnuBt 
have had the size and appearance of a man. From this anecdote 
we gather that in the tune of David the terdphim was one of the 
normal articles of furniture in an Israelite house. On the other 
hand, in all texts belonging to a date lator than the 8th cent, b.c., 
the terdphim are condemned side by side with divination (1 S 
16 s8 ), necromancy, and idolatry (2 K 23*’ 4 ). Nebuchadnezzar, 
hesitating between two ways, consults the oracles : he Hliakes 
the arrows to and fro, consults the terdphim , and inspects the 
liver; the divination for Jerusalem having come into his right 
hand, he sets his face towards that town (Ezk 2l 5 * r ). Here 
terdphim is used for a pagan means of divination. In Zee 10* 
the word is used of a pagan or illegal mode of consultation 
(connected with soothsayers and dreams). 

The suggestion lias been made that Prdnhim 
should he identified with frraphhn (C. S. Wake, 
Serpent Worship , London, 1888, p. 47), but there 
are no clear grounds for adopting it. 

Others think that the Vrdphim were statuettes 
used as sortes and enclosed in the '4ph6d, which 
would then be a kind of pouch (Foote, on. cit . ; 
K. Marti, Kurzer Handkomm , xiii., Tiiuingcn, 
1903, on Hos 3 4 ; cf. John Spencer, de Leg. Ifebrw- 
orurn ritual ibus et earum rationibus, Cambridge, 
1085, bk. iii. diss. 7). This explanation, however, 
would not suit Miehal’s t'rapnim- of human size, 
and in any case the use of Prdphim for divination 
is supported only by lute texts. 

It is held that the Ur&phtm were images of 
ancestors (Lippert, Stade, Schwally, Nowaek, 
Budde, Charles, Torge). If this were proved, the 
fact that the t'rdphtm sometimes appeared as 
domestie idols (Laban, Michal) and were used in 
various countries (Laban, Nebuchadnezzar) would 
be explained. But why should the Danitcs have 
transported the images of Micah’s ancestors into 
their Public sanctuary, or why should the daughters 
of Lahan have stolen the I'niphim of their father, 
since ancestor- worship could not bo taken part in 
by women ? Would Iiachel and Michal have treated 
the images of the ancestors of their family with 
such scant ceremony ? Again, no traces have boon 
found up till now of any statues of ancestors 
among tne Babylonians. 

According to another explanation, the t'nlphbn 
originally represented the familiar spirit of the 
house, and were analogous with the lares and 
penates (Cornelius h, Lapide, Comm., Antwerp, 
1081 ; E. Reuss, Die Gesch. der hcil. Schrifte.n Allen 
Testaments 3 , Brunswick, 1890, p. 177 ; J. Frey, 
Tod, Seelenglaubc und Seelenknlt im alien Israel, 
Leipzig, 1898, pp. 102-104 ; C. Griineisen, Der 
Ahnenhtdtus unit die Urreligion Israels, Hallo, 
1900, p. 175; H. Gunkel, GeiiA, Ghttingen, 1910, 
p. 345 ; A. Loisy, liel. iVIsr 20*2). 

In Babylonia each place has its tutelary genius, 
each individual even has ‘his god’ and ‘his god- 
dess.* The cult of the genius loci, of the gad 
(Fortune) of the house, continued among the Jews 
down to Talmudic times (Bab. Sank. 20“ ; Ned. 
50*) ; clear traces of it are found in the foundation 
sacrifices of modern Syria (Curtiss, Ursem. Itel., 
pp. xvi, 208 f., 265-207). This interpretation seems 
tne most plausible, at least if the word Praphim 
always signifies one and the same thing. It still 
seems rather curious, however, in spite of the 
analogy of the kfrubhim, that these statues of 
genii loci should almost always have had a place 
m the sanctuaries of Jahweh (Jg 17-18, Hos 3 4 ), 
and that the Danites should have carried oil to 
Laish the statue of a genius loci of Mount 
Ephraim. 


(Hebrew and Canaanite) 

The explanation of the difficulty of finding any 
agreement between the different confix Is in which 
t'rdphim occurs may be that the word, for which 
no satisfactory etymology has been found, is one 
of the opprobrious terms used by the Jews of 
recent times in Biblical texts as a substitute for 
the abhorred names of idols and false gods (see 
HI; 3). T e raphim may be the plural of toreph, 
which in the Hebrew of the Minima means ‘ foul- 
ness,’ ‘obscenity.* Now, in this case, we have no 
assurance that this abusive term was everywhere 
and always substituted for one single expression. 
In Zee 10 a the Peshittu still appears to have read 
Q’)jrv (‘spirits of divination* or ‘necromancers’), 

Lv 1»« 20 ”, 1 S 28», 2 K 23= J etc.) ; in 
other contexts there may have been some term 
signifying idol in general ( p e stlim , Kzk 21 s * LXX ; 
'd$abbim) or god (iuthim). 

Litkratuhr. — I n addition to the works quoted, reference 
may be made to A. Lods, La Croyanoe d la vie future, H le cult* 
dea morta dans V antiquity iaraHite, Paris, 100(1, I. 231-280 ; 
P. Torjfe, Seelenglaube und Unaterblichkeitahoffnung im AT, 
Leipzig;, 1000, pp. 141-143. 

III. Reaction against idol-worship.— i. 

Before the 8th cent. B.C. — The worship of images 
soon became suspect to tlio upholders of the true 
religion of Jahweh ; Asa is said to have done away 
with those which his fathers had made, but the 
second decalogue (Ex 34 17 ), towards the 0th cent., 
condemns only the worship of ‘ molten gods,’ i.c. 
statues whose splendour contrasted too strongly 
wit h the simplicity of olden times. The history of 
the Golden Calf (Ex 32) lellects the same point of 
view. 

2. The Prophets. — Hosea is the first to lay down 
the principle of the incompatibility of idol-worship 
with the true worship of Jahweh (8 4 fl 13 lf ’ ; cf. 3 4 ). 
Isaiah forbids tlio use of idols of gold and silver 
(2 8 * *°) ; and Hczekiali, apparently at his instigation, 
breaks the brazen serpent in nieces (2 lv 18 4 ). It 
was probably about this time that all manufacture 
or worship of images of the deity was absolutely 
prohibited (Ex 20 4L ). The reforms instituted by 
Josiali (621 B.c.) include a prohibition against all 
representations of Jahweh -even unligured ones 
(I)t 2 K 23' 1 - 14 ; 24 ). I)t 4 1M * (7th-6th cent, 
li.C.) indicates a motive — the only one formulated 
in the OT — for this prohibition, namely, tlio fact 
that the Israelites on Mount Horob saw no form or 
shape. 

One of the arguments used by the prophets of 
the 7th cent. B.C. and later against pagan gods is 
that they are gods of stone and wood. They de- 
scribe the manufacture of these idols with com- 
placent irony, and identify them purely and simply 
with the divinities that they represent (a frequent 
theme from the 0tl» cent. B.C. onwards ; see If. 5). 
This line of argument presupposes that it is an 
accepted Jewish belief that Jalnveh lias not, and 
cannot have, any material representation. 

3. Judaism. — Those divine images still retained 
their prestigo among the common people to a cer- 
tain degree (2 Mac 12 40 ; cf. perhaps l\s Hi 4 3 1 7 , Zee 
10 a [?], Is 30‘ a , if these passages are post- Exilic and 
refer to Jews). In the ruins of Jewish houses at 
Elephantine some bas-reliefs and statues have been 
found, which were probably worshipped by tho 
members of the Jewish colony of that town (U. 
Rubensohn, ZA xlvi. [1909] 30 ; K. Meyer, Der 
Papyrusfund von Elephantine, Leipzig, 1912, p. 
65 f.). But probably idol-worship was now only a 
popular superstition; and, when the author of 
Enoch (09 14 104*) accuses his Jewish adversaries of 
* following idols,* it is apparently to be understood 
as a polemic exaggeration respecting their tolerance 
of the pagans and Greek art. 

Among the Jews who were most rigorous m 
keeping the law, the Second Commandment was 
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so scrupulously followed that all manufacture of 
images was forbidden, even when the images were 
not intended for worship at all (cf. Wis 14 13 * 20 ). 
Thus, while animal representations abounded in 
the decoration of the pre-Exilic Temple (cf. Sir 
38 s7 ), a perfect storm of disapproval arose when 
Herod set a golden oaglo ubove one of the doors of 
the sanctuary (Jos. Ant. xvii. vi. 2-4, BJ I. 
xxxiii. 2-4). Pilate also met with great opposition 
when he attempted to allow the legions to enter 
Jerusalem with their ensigns (Ant. XVIII. iii. 1, 
BJ n. ix. 2f.). In A.D. 66 the Jewish insurgents 
destroyed the palace of Herod Antipas at Tiberias 
because it was decorated with sculptures repre- 
senting animals (Jos. Life, 12). Jt was out of 
regard for this scruple that neither Horod nor the 
Human* put human or animal effigies on the as or 
fractions of the as coined for Juda?a. 

The pious Jew avoided even pronouncing words 
signifying ‘images,’ ‘idols,’ etc. (Zee 13‘ J ,Ps 16 4 ), 
substituting for them opprobrious terms, which 
were usually those used to replace the names of 
pagan gods (Ex 23 13 , Dt 12 3 , IIos 2 17 ; ^3, c.g., was 
read n^a, 4 shame/ in proper names), so that it is 
often difficult to tell whether idols or strange gods 
are meant: ’Uillm, ‘nothingness’ (according to 
others, ‘ small gods *) ; gill Mini, ‘dung’(RV ‘abo- 
minations’ ; according to others, ‘ shapeless masses/ 
‘grotesque figures’); SiqqiTf, td'ebhd (Is 44 19 , Jer 
16 18 , Dt 27 lfl ), ‘abominable thing*; miphle^eth, 
‘object of horror’; p’ghdrim (Lv 26 :{0 ), n'bhflil 
(Jer 16 18 ), * carcass’ ; m/thim (Ps 10G 28 ), ‘ the dead ’ ; 
’dweii, ‘ trouble/ 4 wickedness’; hebhd , * vanity * ; 16’ 
’1161dm (Hos 8 fl ), ‘not God/ Some of these terms 
of abuse go back to the Prophets (e.g., Am 5 8 , Jer 
2 ft , Is 44 w ) ; but in many cases they were intro- 
duced into Scripture at a very late dato by Jewish 
scribes as a substitute for neuter terms. As a 
matter of fact this process continued even after the 
time of the Septuagint version (2 S 5 ai , 1 lv ll 5 - 7> 

2 K 23 13 , Is llr). Cf. (1. F. Moore, EBi ii. 2148- 
2150. 

Liter atcrk. — W. W. Baudissin, Stud, zur sem. Religons* 
gsjich., Leipzig, 1870—78, l. 40-177 ; P. Scholz, Gotzendicnst tmd 
Zavberwexen bei den alien IJebrdern und den bcnaehbarten 
Volkera , ttegeniiburg, 1877; B. Stade, Mid. Theal. dea AT , 
Tubingen, 100ft, pp. 119-121; W. Nowack, tlcb. Archdnl 
Freiburg, 1804, ii. 21 2ft ; I. Benzinger, Ueb. Archfiol.*, Tiib- 
ingen, 1007, pp. 210 L, 327-329; E. Kautzsch, Ribl. Theol. des 
A l\ do, 1011, pp. 04-00, 216-217, 220 f., etc. 
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IMAGES AND IDOLS (Indian). — i. Intro- 
ductory. — In no part of the world, perhaps, can 
the characteristics of idolatry be investigated with 
more success tlmti in India, owing to the abundance 
of the material, and the attention given to it since 
Hinduism and its allied faiths, Buddhism and 
Jainism, came under the observation of the 
foreigner. A visitor to one of its sacred cities is 
at once aware of the prevalence of imago-worship. 
The streets, like those of Athens in the time of 
St. Paul, appear to be ‘wholly given to idolatry’ 
(Ac 17 1 ® A V). Writing forty-live years ago, M. A. 
Sherring estimated that the city of Benares con- 
tained 1454 temples, and that 
4 tbe number of Idol# aotually worshipped by the people certainly 
exceed# the number of the people themselves, though multiplied 
twice over ; it cannot be less than half a million, and may be 
many more.' 'Idolatry/ he add#, * is a charm, a fascination to 
the Hindu. It is, so to speak, the air he breathes. It is the 
food of his soul. It ie the foundation of his hopes, both for this 
world and for another ’ (The Sacred City of the Hindus , London, 
1868, p. 41 fP.X 

Since his time, for reasons elsewhere explained 
(§ 8 ), the number of temples and images in this 
and other sacred cities has largely i n creased . T h ere 
are in all about sixty temples in N&sik, a number 
which has earned for it the name of the Benares of 
W. India ( BG xvi. [1883] 503). Within the sacred 
enclosure at Puri rise about 120 temples * dedicated 
to the various forms in which the Hindu mind has 


imagined its god * (W. W. Hunter, Orissa, London, 
1872, i. 128). At all tho Hindu B&cred places the 
minor idols enshrined in little niches along the 
streets and the entrances to the bathing-places are 
innumerable. 

Among the more primitive tribes only a few, like 
the Mundas or Kandlis, are said to practise no 
image-worship ; but this does not exclude tho cult 
of rude stocks and stones (E. T. Dalton, Dcscript . 
Ethnol. Bengal , Calcutta, 1872, p. 256 ; S. C. Roy, 
The Mundas and their Country, do. 1912, p. 122; 
S. C. Macpherson, Memorials of Service in India, 
London, 1865, p. 102). According to J. G. Scott, 
in Burma 4 none of the races have, or at any rate 
admit that they have, idols. There is no bowing 
down to stocks and stones’ (Upper Burma Gaz., 
1900, pt. i. vol. ii. p. 83). There are, of course, 
numerous images of tlie Buddha, but to the Borman 
4 the accusation of bowing down to stocks and stones 
is intolerable, and the implication is combated with 
feverish energy. Whore there are no prayers, in 
the technical Hense of the word, there can be no 
idolatry/ The words uttered before his impassive 
features 4 are not a supplication for mercy or aid, 
but the praises of the Lord himself, through the 
contemplation of whoso triumphant victory over 
passions and ignorance the most sinful may be led 
to a better state’ (Shway Yoe [J. G. Scott], The 
Bur man, London, 1882, i. 220). 

Many writers, missionaries in particular, fiercely 
denounce the grossness of Hindu idolatry (J. A. 
Dubois, Hindu Manners and Customs s , Oxford, 
1906, pp. 548, 581, 590 f. ; W. Ward, The Hindoos a , 
Scramporc, 1818, Introd. ii, x f. ). Some later 
writers, however, recognize that the prevalence of 
image-worship is not the chief obstacle to the 
spread of Christianity. The growth of agnosti- 
cism, the revival of Vedantism, and the rise of 
modern sects, like Sikhism, or tho Arya and tho 
Brahma Samaj (qq.v.), which reject the idolatrous 
Pumiiic cults, and seek to revive an earlier and 
simpler form of worship, are a more serious hin- 
drance to Christian propaganda. 

2 . The historical development of idolatry.— The 
universality of image- warship in its more elaborate 
form is comparatively modern among the Hindus. 
In the Vedas we observe the deification of terres- 
trial objects — rivers, mountains, plants, trees, im- 
plements, and weapons ; and ‘ material objects are 
occasionally mentioned in the later Vedic literature 
as symbols representing deities’ (A. A. Macdonell, 
Vedic Myth., Ktrossburg, 1897, p. 154 f.). The 
existence of idols in Vedic times has been asserted 
in the cases of a painted image of Rudra, of Vanina 
with a golden coat of mail, in the distinction drawn 
between the Marat* and their images (Rigveda, 
II. xxxiii. 9, 1, xxv. 13, V. Hi. 15, in J. Muir, Orig. 
Skr. Texts, v. [1872] 453 f.). The comparative 
scarcity of these references, however, does not sup- 
port the conclusion that idolatry, in its general 
sense, as contrasted with the lavish idol-w r orship of 
a later age, is modern, bocause, though the higher 
Vedic religion may not have admitted images or 
sacred places, there must have been a low er stratum 
of Animists, who did not confine their worship to 
tho deities of Nature (cf. A. Barth, Bel. of India , 
London, 1882, p. 60 f. ). Fergusson (Hist. Ind. Arch., 
do. 1899, p. 183) pressed tho case too strongly when 
ho suggested that ‘ it may become an interesting 
investigation to inquire whether the Greeks were 
not the first who taught the Indians idolatry/ 
The influence of the Hellenistic school of Gandhilra 
on Hindu sculpture is undoubted (V. A. Smith, 
Hist, of Fine Art in India and Ceylon, Oxford. 
1911, p. 97 ff.). But it is more than doubtful 
whether the use of idols can be solely attributed 
to this influence. Manu (c. A.D. 200 in the present 
recension, but embodying much more ancient 
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material) gives rules about circumambulating an 
image, forbids stepping on its shadow, and refers 
to the taking of oaths in its presence [Laws of 
Manu> iv. 39, 130, viii. 87). In the Mahdbhdrata , 
with which the Laws are closely connected, idol- 
worship is found fully established (E. W. Hopkins, 
Bel. of India , London, 1902, p. 370 ft*.)* Early 
Buddhism knew nothing of image-worship, which 
arose with the spread of the Manayiltm school (A. 
Cunningham, Mahdbodhi , London, 1892, p. 53 f.). 
In fact, the worship of the image of Buddha, if the 
attitude of the Buddhist to images of the Master 
can be considered a form of idolatry, dates from 
the 1st cent. A.D., about four or five centuries after 
liis death (L. A. Waddell, Buddhism of Tibet , 
London, 1895, p. 13 ; II. Kern, Manual of Indian 
Buddhism , Strassburg, 1896, p. 95 ; A. Griinwedel, 
Buddhist Art in India , London, 1901, p. 67; Smith, 
Hist. 79, 106). The early artists did not dare to 
portray his bodily forni, which had for ever 
vanished, being content to attest his spiritual 
presence by silent symbols — the footprints, the 
empty chair, and so forth. Further, tne absence 
of images of Buddha from early Indian art does 
not imply that images of the Hindu gods were 
then unknown ; they were certainly in use os early 
as the 4th cent. b.c. (Smith, 79 n. ; IA xxxiii. 
[19011 145 ft*.). The modern idolatrous system 
dates from the establishment of neo-Brfthmanisiu 
on the downfall of Buddhism. Though image- 
worship prevails widely in S. India, it must be 
comparatively late in its present form, bccauso all 
the Malfiv&Iini terms for images arc of Sanskrit 
origin (\Y. Logan, Malabar , Madras, 1887, i. 184). 

3. The aniconic stage.— It is needless to discuss 
whether the stage of aniconism historically pre- 
cedes or leads up to that of pictures and images— 
an evolution denied by some modern anthropo- 
logists (EBr iX xiv. 329). In India the two stages 
exist side by side, and it is possible in many cases 
to watch the rude stock or stone developing into 
the anthropomorphic image. The so-called ‘ fetish ’ 
— to use a term which has lost most of its signifi- 
cance to students of the present day— appears in 
many forms, included in the two general typos of 
poles or stocks and stones. We observe, first, the 
pre-animistic typo, in which a rude stock or stone, 
from its quaint or unusual appearance, is looked 
on as the manifestation of some unknown, vague 
power, which impresses the imagination of the 
observer. In the case of stones, this form of belief 
is more apparent in the great alluvial plains, where 
stone is a rare substance, and is naturally regarded 
with a feeling of aw’e. Thence we pass to the 
animistic stage, where the stone, stock, or polo 
suggests a well-defined form, animal or human, 
which fits it to be the abode of a spirit. In one 
type of such beliefs the stone is supposed to be a 
petrified man or animal, tho conversion into stone 
being due to the wrath of some offended god or 
saint, or it is a punishment for the breach of some 
stringent tabu. Many such peculiarly shaped 
stones are connected by some etiological legend 
with the cults of one or other of tho orthodox 
deities. Some stones, stocks, or poles, again, 
acquire special sanctity, like the boundary-stone, 
the guardian stone of tho village, death and 
memorial stones, the stone on which the bride is 
made to stand so that she may acquire strength 
and stability, the grindstone used as a fertility 
charm at birth or marriage rites. Similarly, 
among stocks, posts, and poles, we have the sacri- 
ficial post, the wedding post, the tank post, the 
village guardian post, the death post, the house 
pillar and posts, the post burned at the vernal fire 
festival, the Holl, symbolizing the burning of the 
old year (see artt. Stones [Indian] ; Polks and 
Posts [Indian]). 
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4. The iconic stage of idolatry ; anthropo- 
morphism. — Tho Hindu forms his gods in his own 
image, and we can trace the development, by 
various means, of the rude stone or stock into the 
idol. 

In part* of the Central Province*, squared pieces of wood, 
each with a rude tiguro carved in front, representing the village 
goddess with her five brothers, who are credited with the power 
of sending disease and death, are set up dose to eadi other 
beside the highways (S. Ilislop, J'apers relating to the Abori- 
ginal Tribes of the Central Provinces , Nagpur, ISM, p. 16). In 
Mirzapur, similar figures, with rude heads and faces, represent 

Birnath, the cattle godling of the AhIrs(\V. Crooko, TV, 1896, 
i. 03 1.). In honour of spirits, thu Naikd&s of (Jujarat fix teak 
posts in the ground, roughly hacking them at tho top into some- 
thing like a human face ; these posts are smeared with red dye, 
and rows of small day horses, the ‘equipage’ of the spirits, are 
placed round them (/»(* ix. pt. i. [1901] p. 327). In the Telugu 
country, the stake representing Poturazu, brother or husband 
of tho village goddess, develops into a paint ed imuge, on w hich 
the deity sits as a warrior, sword in hand, and carries a lime 
and nine glass bangles belonging to his sister KUama(H. White- 
head, Bull. Madras Museum, v. 124). In the same districts, 
four village goddesses are represented by stone pillarH with the 
figures of women carved upon them (i7>. 143). On tin; same 
principle, one of the chief lift gas, or representations of Si\a, is 
shaped in front into an image of Brahma holding a small figure 
of Vispu on his head, thus forming the sacred Triad (fill vii, 
[1883] 651b The development of tho ‘fetish ' into nu anthropo- 
morphic image is also shown by the use of masks which are 
permanently attached to the stone or Block, or u*»ed only at 
special feasts or ceremonies. At Nosik in the Deccan, a liftga 
has a silver mask with five heads, which it wears on special 
days, particularly the full moon of the month Karttik (Nov.); 
and Bftlaji, a form of Knqja, always wears a golden mask (i/i. 
xvi. [1888] 606, 607). A liftga at Fur wears a rude copper mask 
of a man's face, with staring eyes and a curled moustache (ib. 
xviii. pt. iii. [1886] p. 427). At Benares, Uluiironiiath, warden 
of the city, occasionally wears a silver mask fixed on the stone 
which represents him, and the image of Durgil is covered with 
tinselled doth and has a face of brass, silver, or other metal, 
according to the whim of her priests, who keep on band a stock 
of masks which fit the head ot the image (Sliming, 02, 100). 

The result of this process of aiithrupomorphizii- 
tion is that the idol is supposed to possess power# 
of volition and movement. 

Thoru arc numerous instances in which tho imago refuses to 
bo moved by human agency, or moves only by order of certain 
persons. When, in anticipation of a raid by Aurangzib, the 
ancient image of Ke&iva Dev a was remov ed from Mathursl to 
Mewar, as they journeyed tho wheels of the carriage refused to 
move, and the image, one of the most venerated statues of 
Kpsipa, insisted on remaining at the village now known as Nath- 
dw'ara, 'door of the Lord,’ where it stands to the present day 
(l*\ 8. drowse, Mathura*. Allahabad, 1888, p. 130; J. Tod, 
Annals of Baja at ha n, Calcutta, 1884, i. 663). The Image of 
iviva was being taken to his capital, Layka, by the demon 
Havana, and preferred to remain at (Jokarn (7.1*.), where it is 
at present (F. Buchanan, Journey from Mysore, London, 18U7, 
iii. 1(16). A Itftja in Berkr found an Image on the river bank, 
and prayed that the god would accompany him to his capital ; 
tho reply was that it would follow him so long ns he did not 
look back ; at Sirpur he violated the tabu, and the image refused 
to move farther (A. Lyall, llerar Gaz., Bombay, 1870, p. 178). 
The image Bulmukaml, found lying in the river Jumna, attached 
itself to tho Brahmanical cord of the saint Yullubhftchurva, as 
he was bathing in the river (Bholanauth Chunder, Travels of a 
Hindoo, London, 1869, ii. 49). The image of Jaganmith followed 
a gardener's daughter as she sang a verse from tho tiita-mvinda 
(M, A. MaouulifTc, The Sikh Bel., Oxford, 1909, vi. 9). 4’herc is 
a story current in S. India that an image of Kr*V>A, plundered 
from a Hindu temple, shared the bed of one of the Delhi prin- 
cesses, and that. Hhc finally became absorbed within it (I*'. 
Buchanan, ii. 70L). The liftga at N’uguidhuu opened to receive 
a pious woman who was unjustly suspected by her husband of 
infidelity (R. V. Bussell, Kagyur Gaz., 1908, i. 307 f.). Home 
images are known to grow in sire, like the stone called the 4 cat 
mother ' (Bilfti Mitft), which hus grown from infancy to youth ; 
TilabhandeAvara, ‘ Lord of the sesannim storehouse,' increases 
daily in size to the amount of a grain of the seed (A. K. Nelson, 
Jiaipur Gaz., 1909, 1. 287 ; Shernng, 151). An image of Buddha 
in Burma recently began to develop a moustache (Shway Vos, 
The Bunnan, London, 1882, 1. 235). An old legend tells (.hat 
an image sweated so copiously that the Brahmans were obliged 
to coont with their fans, and a similar story is current in Burn. a 
(StobfeuB, Physica, i. 66, in J. W. McCrindle, Ancient India as 
described in Classical Lit., Westminster, 1901, p. 173; Nhuny 
Yoe. i. 234 f.). In Baroda, an ancient image is called ‘Mother 
of the Scorpions,’ because a gummy substance, like a small red 
scorpion, oozes from its belly (/>'<? vii. [1883] 601). 

5. The manufacture and consecration of images* 
— (a) The substances from which images arc made. 
— These are numerous, and in the ca«e of the so- 
called 1 fetishes’ tho variety is specially great. 

In Bombay, Humfii, the goddess of the VArlis, a forest tribe, 
is represented by a ball made from the brains of a cow , or by a 
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small figure of the animal ; their household deity, HirvA, Is a 
bunoh of peacocks’ feathers, or the figure of a hunter with his 
gun, a warrior oti horseback, or a five-hooded monster riding on 
a tiger (BG xviii.pt. i. [1885] p. 188). An image of one of the 
village {goddesses in S. India is made of turmeric kneaded into a 

S aste (II. Whitehead, 143). The Mala goddess, Sunkalamina, in 
. Indio, is in the form of a cone made of boiled rice and green 
gram ; a little hollow is made in the top, and this is filled with 
nutter, onions, and pulse ; four lamnwlcks are put Into It, a 
nose-Jewol is stuck on the outside of tne lump, two garlands are 
tied round it, and the whole structure is decorated with re* 
ligious symbols (Thurston, TC iv. 857). Ashes, either from the 
sacred fire or from the funeral pyre, are often made Into images ; 
among the Uaudos of Madras, an image of the deceased is mode 
on tho spot where he was cremated, and to this food is offered 
(ib. ii. 275 ; cf. vi. 857). Balls or cones of clay often represent 
the deity or a saluted ancestor, as among the Aruvas, whose 
go<la are a mass of mud in conical shape, with an areca-nut 
stuck on the top (ib. i. 60 ; cf. Hi. 461 t.X Eight little heaps of 
brick plastered over with day represent the village gods In the 
Sbahftbftd district of Bengal (iY 1NQ i. [1891] 128). The house- 
hold deity of the Koravas of Madras is a brick picked up at 
random (Thurston, lii. 469). The K&nnhapt Jogis represent 
their ancestors by unhunkod coco-nuts, changed yearly on New 
Year's Day, the old coco-nut being made into oil to feed the 
lamps of their shrine ; the family god of the Mukris is an un- 
husked coco-nut ; tho house not is represented in every Burmese 
house by a coco-nut hung in a frame of cane (BG xv. [1883] pt. i. 
pp. 854, 876 ; Census Rap. Burma , 1911, i. 156). Amba Bhavanl, 
a caste goddess in Kholnpur, is a lamp (BO xx. [1884] 108). Clay 
pots are commonly used to contain tho deity, as among the 
Malas of Madras, who represent Lakymi, goddess of prosperity, 
by a pile of six pots ; In W. India pots are commonly used as 
homes for spirits (Thurston, iv. 869; BG xv. pt. i. [1881] p. 
248 n.> 

For anthropomorphic images the material most 
used in ancient times, as in tne case of tho Greek 
£6ava, was probably wood (J. G. Frazer, Panmixias , 
1898, iv. 215 f. ; Famuli, (JUS i. [1890] 14 f.). 

JngannAth, originally a rude block, hns, under Buddhist 
Influence, been adapted to represent tho Triad -—Buddha, 
Dltarma. Sai'igha (A. Cunningham, Bhilxa Tope*, London, 1854, 
p. 858 ff. ; W. W. Hunter, Orissa, i. 92 ff., 129). The wood 
of the nim, or nmrgosa tree (Melia azadirachta), is used for 
the most sacred images (JASBo II. 275). Ancient wooden 
images havo naturally, for the most part, disappeared. But 
there are records of their existence In Kafhnir. ‘In Inner 
Kashmir, about two or three days’ journey from the capital, in 
the directing towards the mountains of Bolor, Micro is a wooden 
idol called SArada, which Is much venerated by pilgrims’ (al- 
liirunf, India, tr. E. 0. Sachau, London, 1910, i. 117). Com- 
menting on this passage, Stein (Kalhnnn, lidjataraiinini, London, 
1000, ii. 285) remarks that nl-Birimi associates this image with 
other famous idols, like that of tho sun-god at MultAn, Cnakrad- 
vfimln of Thanesivar, and tho liiiya at Sonmalh ; * I am unable to 
trace elsewhere auy reference to the image of Sarada being a 
wooden one. There was a famous wooden statue of Maitreya, 
much venerated by Buddhists, In Daril, not far from OilAs. It 
is mentioned by Fa-hien and llluen Taking (seo Si-yu-ki, tr. 
Beal, i. pp. xxix, 184). This image waa 80 feet long, and its 
upturned feet 8 feet, much worshipped by neighbouring kings, 
llluen Tsiang says it was about 100 feet high. Similar images 
havo recently been found in Orissa (Nagendranath Vasu, Arch. 
Sum Shvjurbhanja, Calcutta, 1911, i. c). For other religious 
carvings in wood, sec V. A. Smith, llist. of Fine Art in India 
and Ceylon, p. 304 ff. 

Many of tho inia^os now in use are made of 
metal of various kinds. Among tho more primi- 
tive tribes iron in various shapes is used. 

If a Savara dies of wounds caused by a knife or other iron 
weapon, a piece of iron or an arrow is thrust into a rice-pot to 
represent the deceased (Thurston, vl. 331). Among tho gods of 
the (Joyds are found a spear, sword, or iron bar (K. V. Bussell, 
Cemn * Rev. Cent. Proo., 1901, i. 94). Spears often represent 
tho S. Indian village goddesses, and among the Lntnains of 
Bombay needles are worshipped in the name of dead ancestors 
(II. Whitehead, 124 ; Fth. Sum Bombay, no. 140 119091 10). 
For house images and for those carried fn procession, brass is 
usually employed, and, cast by the cire perdue process, is found 
even among primitive tribes like tho Kandhs(Tnurston,Ul. 391). 
A combination of eight metals— gold, silver, copper, tin, lead, 
brass, iron, and steel— (rtf tadhdtu) is specially sacred ; of this 
substance the face of the image of B&ghedvari at BenureB is 
made (Sherrin g, 90). 

Metal iuingeH arc made at Benares, MathurA, UJjain, Ahmad- 
ftb Ad, and other places; Maya, Bard win, and, in particular, 
Jaipur, supply stone images (T. N. Mukharji, Art Manufactures 
of India, Calcutta, 1888, Index, s.v. * Idols'). Tavernier states 
that in his time Armenians used to export idols to India, and 
his editor asserts that at the present day Bohemia sends idols 
made of coat glass to India, which undersell the marble Images 
of Agra (VraveUj ed. V. Ball, London, 1889, H. 261). J. G. 
Scott says that images of Gautama are imported from Bir- 
mingham to Burma ; but this has been donied (Burma, Jxmdon, 
1000, p. 336). 

(b) Carving and style of images.— Tho style of 
tho sculptor is always dominated by ritual pre- 


scription or hieratio formalism, and hence the 
modern idol is monotonous in execution, and pos- 
sesses little artistic beauty ; it is only artists of 
exceptional ability that have been able to make 
their powers apparent, and elevate compositions 
mainly conventional to the rank of works of art 
(V. A. Smith, 184 f.; Shwav Yoe, The Burman, 
London, 188*2, i. 237 f.). Tne proportionate sizes 
of the various parts of an image are carefully pre- 
scribed by tho ancient authority known as the 
Silpn ScLstra (Raiemlralala Mitra, i. 13411'.). In 
making idols tho Madras stone-carver distinguishes 
by the ring of the stone, when Rtruck, whether it 
is male or female, suitable for the image of a god 
or a goddess (Thurston, vi. 388). Tho extra- 
ordinary multiplication of images and the intro- 
duction of monstrous and impossible forms, such 
as the Chaturanana or Chaturmukha, ‘four-faced* 
Brahma, the Chaturbhuja, or ‘ four-armed * Vi^nu, 
the Dasabhuja or A^^abhuja, 4 ten-armed’ or ‘eight- 
armed * Devi-— the intention being to enhance the 
dignity and power of the deity — are, from the 
artistic point of view, indefensible (V. A. Smith, 
0f., 100, 182). But these are not modern inven- 
tions, as the type of four-handed figures appears 
in the later Gandhara period, and polycepnalio 
images in the Kusftn ago (ib. 124, 143). Even in 
the Buddhist period multiplication of stupas was 
common (ib. 153). In modern times the multiplica- 
tion of images, generally of the lihga, has assumed 
a monstrous form (R. V. Russell, Bhandara Gaz. t 
1908, i. 241; BG xiv. [1882] 175; Sherring, 42 f. ). 
Colossal images are more common among the Jains 
than among the Hindus. 

* Undoubtedly tho most remarkable of the Jain Btatues ora 
the celebrated colossi of Southern India, the largest free- 
standing statues in Asia, which are throe in number, situated 
respectively at Sravana Bolgola in Mysore, and at Kdrkala, 
ana Yenur (or Venur) in South Kauara. All three, being set 
on the top of eminences, are visible for miles around, and, 
in spite of their formalism, command respectful attention by 
their enormous mass, and expression of dignified serenity. 
The biggest, that at Sravana Belgola, stands about 564 feet 
in height, with a width of 13 feet across the hips, and Is cut 
out of a solid block of gneiss, apparently wrought in situ. That 
at Kdrkala, of the same material, but some 15 feet less in 
height, Is estimated to weigh 80 tons. The smallest Of the 
giants, that at Yenur, is 35 feet high. Tho three images are 
almost identical, but the one at Yenur has tho “special peculi- 
arity of tho cheeks being dimpled with a deep, grave smile, 1 * 
which is considered to detract from the impressive effect’ (V. A. 
Smith, 2C8X 

(c) Consecration of images . — The molten or carved 
image, until the deity can be induced or compelled 
to enter it, is useless and unfit for worship among 
those castes and tribes which have risen beyond tho 
level of mere ‘fetishism.’ 

The rite of consecration, in parts of 8. India, provides that 
the Image, when brought from the workshop, should be washed 
with the five products of the cow, and kept in a coppor pot for 
twenty-four hours. It is then taken out, and the sacred tire is 
lighted ; while this is burning tho priest recites verses. The 
image is kept buried under a heap of rice for about half an 
hour, and it is then covered with a silk cloth. The priest 
touches the image in all its limbs, and finally breathes into 
its mouth. The sacred fire is rc-lighted, and the image is then 
fit for worship (BO xv. pt. 1. [1883] n. 147 n.). In Bengal, at 
the festival of DurgA, the officiating Br&hinan consecrates the 
image of the goddess, and, placing It in its appointed place in 
the temple, recites tho proper formula. After this comes the 
giving of eyes and life to the image. With the two forefingers 
of his right hand he touches the breast, cheek, eyes, and fore- 
head of the image, saying : * Let the soul of Durga long con- 
tinue in happiness in this imago ! * After this he takes a leaf 
of the vilva tree (Mgle marmeloe), rubs it with butter, anil 
holds it over a lamp until It is covered with soot, of which he 
takes a little on the stalk of another vilva leaf and fills the 
pupils of the eyes with the soot (Ward, ii. 86). In other 
places, when an image is not prepared, the goddess Devi is 
caused to enter an earthen pot by a priest, who is obliged 
to undergo fasting and submit to other tabus of food during 
the nine days' ceremony (S1NQ iv. [1894] 20 f.). Following a 
still cruder form of ritual, among the Tibetan Buddhists, 
* internal organs of dough or clay are sometimes inserted into 
the bodies of the larger images, but the head is usually left 
empty ; and into the more valued ones are put precious stones 
and filings of the noble metals, and a few grains of consecrated 
rice, a scroll bearing “ the Buddhist Creed,” and occasionally 
other texts, booklets, and relics. These objects are sometimes 
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mixed with the plastic material, but usually are placed In t.he 
central cavity, the entrance to which, called the charm- 

? laoe," is sealed up by the consecrating LAma* (Waddell, 32tt). 

he rite of making the eyes of the image is often supposed 
to confer life upon it, and until this is done it is not wor- 
shipped (Thurston, iii. 106 f.). A strange story is told regard- 
ing Jagannath, that the priests periodically make a new image 
of the god, and place something inside— according to some, a 
bone of Kiytja, according to others, ‘ the spirit of the god.* 
'When two new moons occur in Assur lAB&rhJ (part of Juno 
and July), which is said to happen onco in seventeen years, 
a new idol is always made. A Nim tree is sought for in the 
forests on which no crow or carrion bird was ever perched. 
It is known to the initiated hy certain signs. This is prepared 
into a proper form by common carpenters, and is then en- 
trusted to certain prioets who are protected from all intrusion ; 
the process is a great mystery. One man is selected to take 
out of the Idol a small box containing the spirit, which is 
oonveyed Inside the new ; the man who docB this Is always 
removed from this world before the end of the year’ (Gol. 
Phipps, Minion Register, Dec. 1824, quoted by A. Sterling, 
Orissa, London, 1846, p. 122 ; Ward, il. 163 ; Calcutta Review, 
x. 223, quoting BriJ Kishore Ghnse, llist. of Puri, 18). The 
Rath-j&tra, or car festival, of 1012 was of special Importance, 
because the image, after thirty-six years, was to be changed 
( Tiinee of India, weekly ed., 20 July 1912). It is, of course, 

S uite contrary to the spirit of the Vafyqava cultus or Jagannath 
hat anything in the sliapo of a bone should be enclosed in 
the image. The tradition obviously represents a survival of 
Buddhist relic-worship, as in the Tibetan customs quoted 
above. 

6. The ritual of image- worship.— (a) Forms of 
worship . — The ritualistic worship of images takes 
various forms, ranging from that adopted by the 
more primitive tribes in the cult of the rude stocks 
and stones in which their spirits, usually malevo- 
lent, are embodied, through the more highly 
organized cult of the village and local deities, up 
to the worship of the orthodox gods conducted by 
Brahmans or by members of the ascetic orders. 

Among the forest and menial tribes the worshippers, more 
particularly when disease or other calamity monaces tne hamlet, 
make a sacrifice to the stone or collection of stones which repre- 
sents their local or tribal deity. The victim, usually a chicken 
or a castrated goat, is taken to the shrine, the worshipper or 
his priest decapitates It with a single stroke of an axe or knife, 
the form and material of such ritualistic implements being 
sometimes specially prescribed, and they are placed In charge 
of the Baigfi, or other medieine-inan, who hands them down to 
his successor, at the same time explaining to him the form of 
the ritual and the invocations which are used at the servico. 
Some of the victim’s blood is then dropped on the stone, and 
sometimes rude offerings consisting of milk or tho fruits of the 
soil are laid on an oarthen platform or altar in the hut which 
the deity is supposed to occupy. After this the victim is cooked 
and eaten in the immediate presence of the deity by the wor- 
shipper and his friends, the head being usually reserved as the 
perquisite of the priest. 

Among the more settled tribes, particularly in 8. India, the 
rituul assumes a coarser form. Thus, at the worship of Mfiri- 
y amnia in the Bellnry district, men and women substitute 
garments of the inargosa tree ( Melia azadirachta) for their 
ordinary clothing, and offer to the image milk and curds, which 
are drunk by tho priest. Tho change of dress possibly points 
to a survival of the leaf clothing which up to quite recent times 
was worn by the Juangs and other primitive tribes, or it may 
merely indicate that they are in a stalo of tabu and remove 
their usual clothing lest it may become infected (cf. the special 
dress ( ifrrdm ) worn by the Muhammadan pilgrim at Meooa 
tW. R. Smith, Rd. Semites, 1894, pp. 484 ; T. P. Hughes, 
Dirt. Islam, 1886, p. 106]). A buffalo bull is bound with ropes 
and dragged with shouts to the shrine ; it is beheaded and its 
head Is placed on the ground beside the goddess, with the right 
foot, which Is also cut off, in its mouth. On the fourth day of 
the festival a booth in erected in which the goddess is repre- 
sented by a brass plate containing ashes, mi powder used by 
women for their adornment, earthenware bangles, and a gold 
necklace. 'The people congregate there, and a mun whose 
patronymic is PoturAz ["ox-king”) brings a small black rum 
to the goddess. Standing in front of tho goddess he holds the 
ram in nis ari»B, and seizing its throat with his teeth bites tho 
animal until he kills it. He tears the ram’s bleeding flesh with 
his teeth and holds it in his mouth to the goddess. The lx>dy 
of the ram is then buried beside the booth, and Potur&x is 
bathed by the hoadmen of the village, who put a new turban 
on his head and give him a new cloth* (JASBo ii. 10-4 fT. ; 
G. Oppert, Original Inhal/itantsof Bkaratavarfa, Westminster, 
1898, p. 4761 A Accounts of similar rites of sacrifice will be 
found in H. Whitehead, ‘The Village Deities of Southern India,’ 
Bull. Madras Museum, v. [1907], no. 3. Similar brutality is 
shown at the sacrifices performed by the Gorkhas at tbe 
DasahrA or DurgA PuJA festival in NepAl (H. A. Oldfield, 
Sketches from JNvpal, London, 1880, ii. 846 ff.). A survival of 
these rites of blood sacrifice appears in the custom of smearing 
rude stones and images with red paint, In order to endow t hem 
with a warm vitality, or as a substitute for an older practice of 
feeding a god by smearing tho face, and especially the lips, of 
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an idol with tho blood of a sacrificial victim (CCS v. [19091 248 • 
OR 3 , pt. i. ‘ Tho Magic Art,’ \ol. ii. [1911] p. i?:> t.). ’ 

When the worship falls into the hands of lhahmans, who are 
influenced by the humanistic traditions of Buddhism, particu- 
larly in the Vaigpava cultus, the grosser types of worship din- 
appear. Thus, in the case of tho cult of Devi at Bechr&ji in 
llaroda, though the local legend implies the former prevalence of 
animal sacrifices, the chief priest, in tho morning, after ablu- 
tion, enters the sanctuary, and pours five holy liquids (pafk/'m- 
mrta) — milk, curds, butter, sugar, honey — over the image, 
and drops cold water on it from a perforated pot. While this 
rite (abhifeka) is taking place, the Brahman chants Vedlc 
hymns. The goddess is then dressed and ornamented with 
coloured powder and flowers, and incense is burnt. Tho first 
meal, known as tho 'child’s meal’ (hnlhhmr), is offered in tho 
morning, and then the waving rite (arti) is performed, in which 
ps are waved, camphor is burnt, and iij mus are sung to the 
ing of bolls and bcuting of gongs, ‘she is again fed at 
i.m., a little food being sprinkled over the image and the 
consumed by the prieBts. In the ovening, passages from the 
sacred books describing the exploits of the goddess are read, 
and the evening meal, known as tho 'great offering* ( mahd - 
naivedya), with gifts from pilgrims, is presented (HG vii. [1883] 
fill f.). 

The widest extension of tho rites of foodlng and dressing the 
imago is found in the VallabhachArya cult of Kftpa, which in- 
cludes the washing of the Idol at dawn, dressing it, feeding it 
>t noon— the fooa being shared between the temple priests 
md the votaries— the siesta and tho awaking, tho afternoon 
repast, tho avcnlng toilet, and the repose for tho night (HU ix. 
pt. i. [1901 J p. 635 f. ; F. 8. Drowse, Mathura, p, v.w). 

In contrast to this elaborate ritual, that of Siva is much 
simpler. To the lifuja are offered sandal wood paste, water, 
and the leaves of the vilva or bel tree {.fhjle marmelo t>). 11 is 
only on his special ‘nights’ that the stone is covered with a 
mask (4 4), or decked with pieces of refrigerated butter, or 
carried in procession (BO ix. pt. i. [1901] p. 641). Sometimes 
as a rain-charm, a form of sympathetic or imitative magic, tbe 
liiiga is covered with water (/'ii* i. 76 ; BO xiv. [1882] 6, xviii. 
pt. iii. [1886] p. 889 ; OB*, pt. 1. vol. 1. pp. 804 IT.). 

( h ) Processions of images. — There is a common 
custom of carrying images in procession, often 
accompanied with a ‘sacred marriage,’ of washing 
them in water to remove pollution and strengthen 
them for the discharge of tnoir duties, or of dinging 
them into water as min or fertility charms. The 
idol procession, which is intended, partly to please 
the deities, partly to spread their beneficent influ- 
ences through tho streets along which they pass, 
usually implies Jain or Buddhist tradition, ami is 
more common in S. than in N. India. 

A typical instance of such processions >» the car festival 
( rath-jatrji ) of Jagannftth. At Madura, during the spring 
festival, Siva is wedded to MinAkpi, the local goddess, and a 
leading incidentof the rite is the dragging of the images through 
the streets (W. Francis, Madura Gas., 190<\ i. 270,273). The 
rite of bathing their patron goddess, Oaun, consort of Siva, 
by tha U&jputn of Udaipur is one of their most solemn festivals 
(J. Tod, Annate of Rajasthan, 1884, l. 003 IT.). At tho Kundal- 
pur temple tha chief rile Is tho ceremonial bathing (jaljatru ) 
of the god Mah&vira or Vardham&na ; the water in which the 
god has been bathed is sold hy auction, and votaries buy a little 
to rub on their hands and faces (II. V. Russell, Dnmoh Gaz., 
1906, 1. 203). Among the Prabhus of the Deccan, their goddess, 
Clauri, is fed, laid on a winnowing-fan, and stripped of all her 
ornaments, except her nose-ring, glass bangles, and black bead 
necklace. Some food and four copper coins being tied to her 
apron, she la placed in the arms of a servant, who, without 
looking back, while an elderly woman sprinkles water on bis 
footprints, walks straight to a river or lake, and, leaving tbe 
goddess in the water, brings back her silk waist-cloth, the 
winnowlng-fr.n, a little water, and five pebbles (BO xviii. pt. i. 
[1885] p. 248). On the banks of the Indus, Duty A .Sahib, the 
river-god, Is represented by an imago made of reeds, which is 
ornamented with flowers, worshipped, and finally thrown into 
the river (II- A. Rose, Punjab Census Rep., l'JUl, i. 118). 

(c) Images used in (Urination. — The use of images 
for tho purpose of divination is common. 

At tho Dh&nnavaram temple, when any worshipper craves a 
boon at tbe shrine of a famous ftannyAsi, the priest puts a leaf 
of the vilva tree on the head of tho imago, and, if soon after 
it falls off, it is believed that tho request will be granted (W. 
Francis, Vizagnpatam Gaz., 1907, i. 316). At the shrine of 
Pisharnat h, on Matherftn Hill, near Bombay, the priest explains 
to the god what is desired, and luys two stones in a hollow 
formed In the breast of the imago; if the right-hand stone is- 
first to fall, he tells the worshipper that his request, is granted : 
it the left-hand stone falls, an additional offering is needed 
(BG xiv. 11882] 263 n.). When the Muhammadans destrnj ed the 
temple at Mandhata on the Narbada river, tbe leader uas to <!. 
that tho lihga had the power of showing by a reflexion within 
its surface the creature into which the soul of the inquirer 
would paHM lit the next metempsychosis ; when tho Musahnftn 
officer looked into it ho saw a pig, and in h |s fung tm- 
l iii a a into tho fire; this explains how it gained Its Jet blaei 
colour (O. Grant, Cent. Pros. Gaz., 18/b, p. 201). 
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(rf) Binding the god .— The custom of binding an 
image so as to keep the deity under control is found 
in India (FL viii. [1897] 325 ff.). 

The image of Hanum.in,lhe monkey-god, is sometimes barred 
in by means of Btripti of wood nailed in front of his shrine, to 

5 revent him from wandering in the Jungle (K. V. Rus»i>ll, 
'etui Oat.. 1007, i. 63). In Kumaun, Home of thu local gods 
are shut up in a copper vessel or covered with a cylinder, lest 
they may do mischief (NIA'Q Hi. [18U3) 145). Near Madras is 
a temple where the reformer, iWikarAchirya, put the goddess 
Kali down a well, and placed a large stone on the top to keep 
her confined, because she used to eat a RrAhman daily ( JASBo , 
ii. 281). The Kurumbas of Madras worship their god, Vira, the 
* hero,' only at his annual festival, and for the remainder of the 
year keep him shut up In a box (G. Oppert, 238). 

(e) Stolen images. — Images which have been 
stolen from other people are more valuablo than 
those acquired by purchase or gift, because they 
bring with them the luck of the former possessor, 
and are more easily propitiated ( N IX Q iii. [1893] 
55 j cf. J. Grimm, Tent. Myth., tr. J. S. Stallybrass, 
London, 1882-88, iv. 1321 ; Un 31 1# ). 

Among the Meitbeis, In recent times, a celebrated ammonite, 
which had been stolen more than once, was the subject of a 
lawsuit in the British Courts. In ancient days the Meitheis 
uaod to plunder and remove to their capital the sacred stones 
of the NAgaa (T. O. Hodson, 102). The Kalians, a thieving tribe 
in Madras, do not hesitate to steal a god, if they think ho will 
he of use to them in their predatory excursions (Thurston, iii. 
85 ; F. R. Ileniingwuy, Trichinopoly Gat., 1007, 1. 3313), It was 
the habit of some Kandhs to steal their neighbours' gods in 
order to acquire influence as priests (8. C. Macpherson, 
Memorials , 200 fT.). A RAJA of Kulu, afflicted with leprosy, was 
advised in a dream to steal the image of Lhe god Kaghunath 
from Oudh ; his messengers stole the god, were pursued and 
overtaken, but the god showed such a decided wish to go to 
Kulu that, they were allowed to take him away, and the R&jft 
was cured (FL lx. (1808J 184 f.). 

7- Legends of discovery of Images.— Most of 
the legends of the discovery of images are .'etio- 
logical, invented to explain the rudeness of the 
type, their existence in spite of iconoclasm, or other 
miraculous powers attributed to them. 

The image is often said to have been originally a shapeless 
log which was found floating down a river or discovered on 
thu seashore. That of GnkulnAth in MewAr was discovered In 
a ravine on the river h:pik (J. Tod, i. 680). That of Jagammth 
was discovered by a Savara, one of the Jungle tribes (W. 
W. Hunter, Orissa, i. 92 ff.). About a century ago the god 
Manoharji appeared to a KharvA fisherman in Bombay, and 
informed him that his image had floated ashore ; when 
search was tnadu, it was discovered (DO v. [1880] 81). Many 
famous lihgas have been identified by a cow dropping her milk 
on the spot where they were subsequently discovered. That of 
HalAohan htill hears the mark of the cow’s hoof: that at Indl 
was ident ified by a cow dropping milk on it, and, when being 
dug out, it sank into the ground, and was thus proved to be 
seif-existent ( soayambhu ) ($ 3). At RhunoAankar, a man, while 
cutting timber, saw blood oozing from a tree, but thu wound 
healed when a cow dropped her milk on the stump, and a lifiga 
caine out of the tree ; at Foshan, a man found a cow feeding a 
snake in an ant-hill, which, whun excavated, disclosed live 
lihgas (DO xiii. {1884], G65, xxlil. [18841 «55, xviii. pt. iii. [1885] 
pp. 120, 205). An image is often discovered as the result of a 
dream, like one which recently appeared in Bombay, or that of 
Jugiilvara Mahndeva at llandakpur (NINQ 1. [1891] 105; O. 
Grant, Cent, Prov. Oaz., 1870, p.176). {Sometimes, when attacked 
by foreigners, an image is miraculously defended by swarms of 
hornets, as in the case of the BilcsJvar lihga in KAJhiAwAr, or 
that at Rhefagarh on the Narbada (DO viii. [1884] 401 ; W. II. 
ftleemun, i tiflf.). When the Muhammadans attacked the 
linage of the hull Nandi, at Nirvangtu, or that of OmkArJI on 
the NarliadA, blood gushed out, and the assailants were dis- 
comfited (JIG xvlil. pt. iii. [1886J p. 2S3). 

8. The future of idolatry,— The attitude of the 
Hindus towards their images has been discussed 
elsewhere (art. Hinduism, §38). The influence of 
monotheistic religions, like Christianity and Islam, 
has done much to suggest purer conceptions of the 
Godhead— the belief in a single, spiritual, benjgn 
Providence. A similar effect has been the result 
of sectarian movements, such as Sikhism, the 
Brahm& and the Ary a Samftj, ami other recent 
movements of the same kind which oncourago the 
study of the Vedanta, reject the Puruuic scheme 
of Hinduism, and aim at restoring the Nature- 
worship of the Vedic age. But, granting this, 
idolatry still not only prevails widely among the 
menial’ and forest tribes, but is actively encouraged 
by the Brahman hierarchy, and, in particular, by 


those priestly classes which act as pilgrim guides 
at sacred cities and places of pilgrimage. The 
growth of a moneyed class under British rule has 
largely encouraged the erection of temples, which 
are still built in great numbers, as the result of 
religious enthusiasm and ostentation, and from the 
belief that little merit can be gained by the 
restoration of an ancient shrine or the repair of an 
old image. It is improbable that a form of worship 
which is so deep-rooted and universal, and which, 
in the present state of their culture, meets the 
wants of the masses of the population, will readily 
disappear. 

To quote A. G. Lyall (Asiatic Studies*, London, 1907, ii. 161) : 
' Idolatry Is only the hicroglyphio writ large, in popularcharaoter ; 
it c-ame because unlettered man carves in sticks and stones his 
rude and simple Imagination of a god; and this manner of 
expressing the notion by handiwork continues among even 
highly intellectual societies, until at last the idea becomes too 
subtle and sublime to be reudered by any tuodium except the 
written or spoken word/ 

LiTSBATi!RS.—The vast subject of Indian idolatry has as yet 
been investigated in no single monograph. The illustrations of 
images contained in the popular works on Hinduism are, as a 
rule, taken from the coarse lithographs found in the houses of 
many castes. It is understood that the Indian Archmologicol 
Department contemplates the preparation of a complete 
iconography showing the development of the idol during 
historical times— -a work which is much needed. Many illustra- 
tions of Indian sculpture will be found In V. A. Smith, A 
History 0 / Fine Art in India and Ceylon, Oxford, 1011. The 
existing books on Hindu mythology and cults, such as E. 
Moor, The Hindu. Pantheon, London, 1810; C. Coleman, 
Mythology of the Hindus, do. 1832; W. J. Wilkins, Hindu 
Mythology, Vedio and P uranic-, Calcutta, 1900; J. Dowson, 
Classical dictionary of Hindu Mythology, London, 1879; B. 
Ziegenbalg, Ocnealogy of the South Indian Gods , Madras, 
1809, are largely based on literary sources, and give little 
information on local temples, their images, and cultus. The 
illustrations of these works are, as a rule, inferior. For the 
earlier period much information will be found in the various 
scries of Archeological Reports edited by A. Cunningham, J. 
liurgess. J. II. Marshall, and others, with special works, such 
as A. Cunningham. The Bhilsa Topes, London, 1854, Stupa of 
Hharhut, do. 1879, Mahabodhi, do. 189*2; J. Fergusson and J. 
Burgess, The Cave Temples of India, do. 1880 ; A. Griinwedel, 
Duddhist Art in India, ed. J. Burgess, do. 1901 ; J. Fergusson, 
Tree and Serpent Worship, do. 1808, 2 1873, and History of 
Indian and Eastern Architecture *, do. 1010 ; al-BlrOnl, Jiulia, 
tr. K. O. Sanhau, do. 1910 ; the article including a bibliography, 
in IGI, 1908, ii. 80 ff. ; J. N. Farquhar, Crown of Hinduism, 
Oxford, 1918. For the Tantrlk worship of images, see Tantra of 
the Great LUieration (Mahanirvdna Tantra), ed. A. Avalon, 
and Hymns to the Goddess , tr. A. and E. Avalon, London, 1013. 
For idolutry irj its tmidern forms the information is scattered 
through a wide literature of Indian ethnography— accounts of 
tribes and castes, local gazetteers, census reports, and similar 
publications, to which reference is mode in the course of the 
present article. W. CkooKE. 

IMAGES AND IDOLS (Japanese and Korean). 
—I. Japanese.— i. In the indigenous religion. 
-~i. Tlio use of images and idols as objects of 
worship is not indigenous to Japan, for one charac- 
teristic of pure Shinto is the absence of all figures. 
Among the archaeological remains of greatest anti- 
quity, however, many clay images of men, and of 
horses and other animals, known as haniwa, have 
been found in the burial vaults of Imperial and 
noble families. It had been the custom at a 
funeral to sacrifice attendants, servants, and 
beasts of burden, that they might accompany 
their master upon his journey and attend him in 
the spirit land. In the reign of Suijin (29 B.C.- 
a.d. 23), when tho Queen died, Nomi-no-sukune, 
councillor to the throne, advised the Emperor to 
substitute clay images for living victims. One 
hundred potters were summoned from id/.umo to 
the court, and these made figures which were 
placed about the royal tomb. The custom thus 
established was followed by the nobles and promi- 
nent families for several hundred years, down to 
the 7th cent. A.D. Recent excavations in ancient 
tombs have brought hnniwa to light in as many as 
32 provinces of the Empire, thus witnessing to 
their widely prevailing use. The rules concerning 
tomb-construction issued in the first year of 
Taikwa (A.D. 645) make no mention of futnitm ; 
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but in special cases tlieir use was probably con- 
tinued to a later date. The latest instance was 
in 1912, when Aaniica were placed by the tomb of 
the Emperor Meiji Tenno, in deference to ancient 
custom and sentiment. At no time were these 
images objects of worship, though they possessed 
religious significance as symbolic offerings to the 
spirits of the dead (see, further, art. Human 
Sacrifice [Japanese and Korean]). 

2. Although in Shinto no images are used to 
represent objects of worship, a mirror is usually 
placed in the holy place within the shrine. The 
mirror within the Shrine at Ise is alleged to be the 
one used by Ama-terasu, the sun-goddess, or 
ancestress of the Royal Family. It is octagonal, 
although usually the mirrors are round. They 
are not strictly objects of worship, but typical of 
the human heart which in its purity reflects the 
image of Deity ; and faithful followers of Shinto 
are instructed to bow before the mirror of the 
shrine morning and evening in an act of self- 
examination. 

3. Before the mirror of the Shinto shrine hang 
the gohei, strips of white paper cut into small 
squares and draped upon an upright of wood, 
supposed to symbolize the ancient offerings of 
clotn. Together with the mirror, tho gohet are 
not infrequently objects of popular worship. 

4. About the shrine the snime-nawa, a straw 
rope with tufts of straw or cut paper at regular 
intervals, is often hung. This rope may be placed 
about anything considered sacred or worthy of 
reverent care, and is supposed to avert evil in- 
fluences. Trees, rocks, and caverns are occasion- 
ally so defended ; ami the custom of surrounding 
with straw rope the area upon which a house is to 
be erected may have its origin in the idea of thus 
averting evil. 

ii. As INFLUENCED BY Buddhism.— The begin- 
ning of real image-making in Japan dates from the 
coming of Buddhism, whoso influence is to be 
noted even in Shinto shrines, for a gradual mutual 
adaptation took place and various imagos came to 
be placed in the snrines. 

x. The most popular of these is that of Sugawara 
Michizano (f A.D. 901), worshipped by the people 
under the posthumous name of Tenjin, as the god 
of learning, especially of calligraphy. He is repre- 
sented in the robe of an ancient court-noble seated 
on a matted floor. 

2 . The Ni-o or Deva, as gate-guardians to scare 
away demons, are often found before Shinto 
shrines as well as before the temples of certain 
Buddhist sects ; and the images of animals tradi- 
tionally associated with specific deities are placed 
in their shrines and popularly worshipped as 
images of the deity itself. For example, Inari , 
called also Uga-no-Mitama, is the goddess of rieo, 
and hence much worshipped by Japanese, who are 
rice-raising, rice-eating people. The fox is her 
servant or messenger ; and images of foxes are 
always found at Inari shrines, being regarded by 
many as images of the goddess herself. In the 
case of Benten , one of the seven deities of luck, 
the snake, her attendant, is often imaged as an 
embodiment of the goddess. 

3. Images of Buddha.— For the most part, 
images to whioh religious reverence is paia are 
■closely associated with Buddhist temples. The 
first record of the introduction of Buddhistic 
images is to the effect that, in A.D. 522, Shibatatsu 
of Ryo (one of the provinces of China at that 
time) came to Japan and settled in Yamato, 
bringing with him several images which were 
worshipped in his home. The peoplo in general, 
however, paid little attention to trie fact. Some 
time later, in A.D. 552, the Korean king sent 
ambassadors to the Japanese court, who brought 
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a gilt-bronze statue of Buddha with hanging 
canopies and several Buddhist Scriptures. The 
new faith gained ground through favour of tho 
court circle, and the making of images became a 
professional art. Shibatatsu was himself a skilled 
sculptor, and was succeeded by his son and grand- 
son, the latter, Tori-husshi, being considered one 
of tho greatest over known in Japan. Soverul of 
the most famous images at Iloryuji, tho oldest 
Buddhist temple in Japan, are declared to lie by 
his hand. In the sixth year of Bintoku (A.D. 577) 
the king of Kudara made a present to the court of 
Japan of a largo image of Buddha which was 
accompanied by the artist; and in A.n. 585 a 
Japanese sculptor is known to have executed two 
images of Buddha. The images of this curly 

B iriod were of wood ,* but during tho roign of 
intoku a large stone image of Miroku was pre- 
sented by the court of Kudara, and set tho fashion 
for work in stone. Gradually bronze, clay, ami 
hard lacquer were used : and images were made in 
great num tiers, especially about, the middle of the 
8th century. This continued till the 1 2th cent., 
when the art began to decline. From the 8th to 
the 12th cent., many famous sculptors, including 
Keibunkai and Kasuga (8th cent.), Kshin (10th 
cent.), Jocho, Kokei, and tJnkei (lltli cent.), and 
Tankci and Kwankei (12th cent.), devoted their 
energy and skill almost exclusively to tho making 
of Buddhist images and idols. Among the most 
famous images are tho daibutsu in Nara, Kamakura, 
and Kyoto. See art. Daihutsu. 

4. One of the most popular objects of worship 
is the image of Kwannon (Skr. Avalokitesvara 
the goddess of mercy, who listens to the 
prayers of the unhappy. The sex of the deity is 
a matter of dispute, but in popular worship the 
pity invoked is that of the eternally feminine. 
The San-ju-san-gen-do, a tcniplo to Kwannon in 
Kyoto, contains 33,333 images of the deity. Tho 
temple was originally founded by the ex-emperor 
Toba in 1132, and in 1662 the present building M as 
erected. Ranged in rising tiers throughout the 
length of the temple are 1000 figures, each 5 ft. 
high, and hearing upon its head and hands smaller 
images, making a total of 33,333. Some of these 
were executed by the best artists of their time ; 
and, while all represent the same deity, no two 
are exactly alike in tho arrangement of tlto myriad 
hands which hold forth various articles. 

5. Jizo (Skr. K^itigarbha) is a very common 
figure, not only in temples, but also along country 
roadsides and by mountain paths. He is a helper 
of those in trouble ; and iB especially liesought by 
pregnant women and by children. A stone image 
of Jizo swathed in little bibs, the offerings of 
women in distress, is one of the most pathetic 
sights amid all the image- worship of Japan. 

6. Among othor popular Buddhist images may 
be mentioned Rakan, Emma, Fudo, and Benzuru. 
liakan (Skr. Arhan) includes all the immediate 
disciples of Sftkyamuni, such ns the live hundred 
disciples (Gohyaku Rakan) or the sixteen disciples 
(Juroku Rakan). Emma (Yama r fija) is the ruler 
of the Buddhist hell, a most ferociouB-looking 
image. Fudfl (Aehala), the immovable, is repre- 
sented in blazing fire. Benzuru, one of tho sixteen 
Rakan, is a god of healing sympathy; ami tlm 
lower classeH believe that their bodily diseases will 
be healed by their touching tho corresponding part, 
of his sacrod image. 

7. The seven gods of Luck— Ehisu, Daikuku, 
Benten, Fukurokuju, Bishiunon, Jurojin, and 
Ilotei — receive special regard from merchants and 
•small traders. Their images, now as murh in jest 
as in earnest, are frequently to be seen ; and 
figures of them adorn popular advertisements. 
The present trend of tilings is clearly seen in the 
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foot that less and lews respect is paid to the images 
which once meant some tiling very real in the life 
and thought of tiic people. 

8 . Besides images, the commonest object of wor- 
ship is the ancestral tablet, ihai, which play a a prom- 
inent part in Japanese buddhism. The custom 
was introduced from China and is universal among 
all classes of poople, and with Shintoists os well as 
Buddhists. The tablets are usually of rectangular 
shape, a slip of planed wood, rounded at the top, 
and placed on a pedestal. The size differs accord- 
ing to the rank or wealth of the family and the 
age of the dead. On the front side is inscribed 
tlie posthumous name of the deed, and on the back 
the date of his or her birth and death. They are 
put in a small shrine or on a shelf, not infrequently 
witli the images of Amida or othor Buddhist deities, 
and are placed in a room specially prepared for the 
purpose or in a sitting room of trie family. Often 
duplicates of the tablets are kept in the Buddhist 
temples of their own attachment. For a certain 
length of time after death food and drink are 
offered, generally until the 49th day, and there- 
after on the 100th day and on the 1st, 3rd, 7th, 13th, 
25th, 33rd, and 60th anniversary. The idea of 
these offerings before the tablets is not the same 
ns for deities. It is with the idea of feeding the 
souls in the world beyond, or simply to keep bright 
the memory of the dead. Priests are invited on 
the anniversaries to read scriptures before ihai. 
In the time of the ton-festival on the 13th, 14th, 
and I 6 th days of July (old calendar) the souls of the 
dead are believed to coino to the world in order to 
visit the members of thoir family, when special 
feasts are offered before the tablets. The custom 
is steadily declining, giving way to the coming in 
of more intelligent faith. 

9 . Picture-trampling.— It may l>e of interest to 
note that, following the introduction of Roman 
Catholic Christianity by the Jesuit missionaries in 
the 10 th cent., the |»ersecution found expression in 
a peculiar form of efumi, or picture- tramping, all 
suspected of Christian sympathies being required 
to trample upon the picture of the Christ. Later, 
an iron plate was substituted for the picture ; and 
the practice was continued until the beginning of 
the Sleiji era, when religious freedom was allowed 
to the people. 

II. KOREAN , — Buddhism was introduced into 
Korea at a time when the country still formed 
three separate kingdoms — Sbiragi, Korai, and 
Kudara. 

1 . Buddhist images.— Korai, being nearest to 
China, was the first to receive Buddhist mission- 
aries, with whom came the idols of that faith, in 
A.P. 343. Soon after there was built a large 
Buddhist temple called Iburanji, Twelve years 
later, Buddhism was introduced into Kudara, and 
forty years later into Shiragi, gradually spreading 
over the entire peninsula. The idols ana images 
in the Korean temples are for the most part not 
diileronfc from those in Japan, images of Buddha, 
Kwannon, Amida, Jizo, Emma, and liakan being 
most frequent. The largest Buddhist statue in 
Korea is that of Miroku (Maitreya), in tho temple 
of Kwanchokji in the province of South Chusei 
(Chung Chong). It was made in stone about 1000 
years ago, by a priest called Emyo (Hemming), 
who, it is said, employed one hundred workmen 
for thirty-seven years. It is 55 ft. in height, with 
a width of 30 ft. On the forehead, which 
measures 6 ft. in width, is sot a precious stone. 

2 . In addition to Buddhist images, the image of 
Kwang-woo is frequently seen. Kwang-woo was 
an ancient Chinese general ; and in the city of 
Seoul alone there arc four shrines to his honour, 
one each in the north, south, east, and west. He 
is popular as a household deity with the common 


people ; and the images of Gentoku, Chohi, and 
kouiei, three other generals, are often placed near 
his. 

3. The mountain-god. --The image of the 
mountain- god is that of an old man mounted upon 
a tiger. He is very popular, and occupies small 
shrines upon the hill-tops. 

4 . Post-gods. — Everywhere in Korea, by the 
wayside and at the entranoe to villages, stand 
demon-posts, rudely cut with grinning teeth and 
horrible faces. They were originally distance- 
posts, whicli gradually became objects of worship, 
believed to be strong defences against the countless 
forces of the unseen world. 

5. Ta Chue, or * tho Lord-of-the-ploce,* is made 
of straw in a hollow form generally about 1 ft. 
long and 5 in. wide ; and within him are placed old 
coins, bits of pretty cloth, and similar treasures. 
Ho is enshrined in the corner of the roof, of the 
kitchen or store-house, and offered mochi (rice 
cake) on the 1st and the 15th of the old calendar 
months. He is supposed to avert evil and bring 
luck to his owner. 

Litbratuju. — B. H. Chamberlain. Things Japanese 
London, 1902 ; John Murray, Handbook for Japan , do. 1907 ; 
Kakuzo Ok&kura, The Ideals of the East , do. 1904. 

Tasuku Harada. 

IMAGES AND IDOLS (Lapps and Samoyeds). 
— The worship of idols and images of wood and 
fttono appears to have been at one time common to 
all the Ugrian races occupying the Arctic regions 
of the Eurasian continent. This worship still sur- 
vives among the Samoyeds of the Russian Empire, 
and it has not been long abandoned by the Sarnelats, 
orSameh.of Lapland, otherwise known asFinnsor 
Lapps, the former term being current in Norway, 
ana the latter in Sweden, Denmark, Britain, and 
other countries. It is true that the people of Lap- 
land outwardly professed the Lutheran form of 
Christianity as early as the 17th cent. ; but even 
at that time they secrotlv retained the religious 
ideas which they had inherited from their fore- 
fathers. Of the condition of tho Lapland Sarnelats 
in the 17th cent., tho best contemporary exponent 
is John Scheffer, Professor in the University of 
Upsala, whoso Lanponia , published at Frankfort 
in 1673 (Eng. tr., Oxford, 1674), contains very pre- 
cise accounts of the existing religious practices of 
these people. A stviking feature of tlio Lapp 
religion was the worship of certain idols. 

These were two in number, popularly known as 
‘the wooden god’ and ‘the stone god.* The 
wooden god (muvra jubmcl) was called Aiieke, 

* the ancestor,’ and, alternatively, Thor, or Tier- 
mes, ‘ the thunderer.’ It may be that the name 
of Thor, and his association with this particular 
idol, ought properly to lie regarded as a Teutonic 
intrusion in Lapland, but that is a detail into 
which it is unnecessary to enter here. The image 
of Aijeke or Thor was always made of birch wood. 

* Of this wood they make *0 many idols a* they have sacrifices, 
and, when they have done, they keep them in a cave by some 
hill side. The shape of them is very rude ; only at the top they 
are made to represent a man's head’ (Scheffer, p. 40, Kn^. tr.). 

Scheffor’s book portrays one of the rudest of 
these idols, a mere wooden block, but there is also 
a more elaborate representation of Thor’B image, 
standing upon a tame or altar. The trunk is 
simply a block of wood, with sticks projecting on 
cither side to represent arms. At the end of the 
right arm is lixed a mallet, intended for the hammer 
of Thor. Across the chest are cross- belts or ban- 
doliers. The head is shaped to resemble a human 
head, with eveB, eyebrows, nose, and mouth. On 
either side of the skull are two spikes, in accord- 
ance with Scheffer’s words : 

• Into his head they drive a nail of iron or steel, and a smalt 
piece of flint to strike fire with, if he hath a mind to it’ (p. 40). 

On the table, in front of the figure, is a plate of 
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birch bark, containing portions of a sacrificed 
reindeer. Behind the figure are deer’s antlers, and 
round the base of the table are branches of birch 
and pino. A Lapp kneels in adoration before the 
altar. 

Gustaf von Diiben, in his work Om Lappland 
och Lapparnc (Stockholm, 1873, p. 288), reproduces 
a drawing from a MS of the year 1671, by Rehn, 
Stockholm, which is in close agreement with 
Scheffer’s contemporaneous picture. Rehn’s draw- 
iug shows three images of Thor upon one table, 
and in front of them are three upright sticks bear- 
ing portions of the sacrificed animal. Von Diiben 
draws attention to the branches adorning the sides 
of the altar, to the two antler-heads between the 
images of Thor, to the hammers wielded in each 
hand of these images, and to the haloes encircling 
their heads. It is noteworthy that the sacrifice of 
animals is an essential element in the worship of 
these idols. Scheffer states that tho Lapps make 
a new image to Thor every autumn, consecrating 
it by killing a reindeer, ana smearing the idol with 
its Wood and fat. Tho skull, feet, and horns are 
placed behind the ima^o. Part of the moat is 
eaten by tho Lapps, and part is buried, together 
with tho bones. 

In addition to ‘the wooden god,’ the Lapps also 
worshipped * the stone god ’ (hied kie mbmel ), 
otherwise, in Swedish, StorjunJcar , or ‘tne great 
Lord.* The term seita was also applied, generic- 
ally, to a stone god. In form, the seita sometimes 
resembled, or was supposed to resemble, a bird, or 
a man, or some other creature. 

‘ The truth is, its shape is so rude that they may sooner fancy 
it like something themselves than persuade other people that ft 
is so. Their imagination is so strong that they really believe 
it represents their Storjunkar , and worship it accordingly. 
Neither do they use any art in polishing it, but take it as they 
find it upon the banks of lakes and rivers. In this shape, there- 
fore, they worship it, not as though it were so made by chance, 
but by the immediate will and procurement of tneir god 
Storjunkar, that it might be sacred to him * (Scheffer, p. 41). 

The last sentence, it will be seen, implies that 
the seita was the medium through which an in- 
visible deity was worshipped, and was not itself an 
object of worship. Von Diiben shows (op. ext. pp. 
236-246) representations of three Lapp seitas , ono 
taken from a reindoer-pasture and another from a 
stream, while the third, of white marble, with a 
covering or cap of calcareous spar, was found in a 
small island, at a spot known to Lapp tradition as 
a place of sacrifice, where many horns and bones 
were found. It may be added that, although the 
seitas are generally quite unworked, there are 
some instances in which the upper part has been 
carved sufficiently to bring out a resemblance to 
tho lioad of a man or of an animal. 

Tho ceremonies connected with tho worship of 
Storjunkar were very similar to those associated 
with ‘the wooden god.’ The animal specially 
selected for sacrifice was a male reind eer. Its right 
ear having been pierced and a red thread run 
through it, the reindeer was killed, and its blood 
carofmly preserved in a barrel. The officiating 
priest tnen took the blood, some of the fat, the 
antlers, the bones of the head and neck, and the feet 
and hoofs, to the hill where the sacred stone had 
already been placed. Uncovering his head and 
bowing reverently, he then anointed the stone with 
the fat and blood, and placed the antlers behind it, 
the right horn having the penis of the reindeer 
attached to it, while on tho left horn was an 
amulet of tin and silver worked together with 
red thread. 

Although not represented by any special image, 
the sun was also worshipped by the Lapps of the 
17th century. Scheffer states his beliei that the 
sun was incorporate in Thor, who, it may be noted, 
was sometimes decorated with a nimbus round his 
head. The act of sun-worship, at any rate, was 
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performed before the altar of Thor, upon which 
occasion the sacrificial bones were arranged in a 
circle upon the altAr. 

In return for the reverence paid to them, or 
through them, the wooden and Btone gods were 
believed to protect their worshippers against mis- 
fortune and to aid them in hunting and fishing. 
Each family had its own sacrificial mount, with its 
wooden or stono god ; but in some cases individuals 
possessed seitas who were understood to be specially 
interested in their welfare and to whom they 
prayed. 

Rites similar to these are common to other 
cognate racos in Northern Europe and Siberia. 

‘The Samoycdes, Ostia ks, Voguls, and Lapps all smear the 
mouths of their idols with Wood and fat ' (John Ahcrcromby, 
Pro- and Proto-historic Finns , London, 1808, i. 150). 

Among tho Samoyeds of to-day the religious 
practices of the 17th cent. Lapps are si ill in full 
swing, as several modern travellers have shown. 
In 1875 and 1878 the Swedish oxplorer Nordenskifild 
and his comrades visited sacrificial sites on Vaygatz 
Island and the Yalmal Peninsula. To these places 
the Samoyeds are accustomed to make pilgrimages, 
sometimes from a distance of six or seven hundred 
miles, in order to offer sacrifices and make vows. 
At a sacrificial eminence on tho south-western 
headland of Vaygatz Island, tho Swedish explorers 
found a large number of reindeer skulls and horns, 
bones of tne bear, various objects of metal, and 
several hundreds of idols, described as 
‘small wooden sticks, the upper portions of which were 
carved very clumsily in the form of the human countenance, 
most of them from fifteen to twenty, but some of them 870 
centimetres in length. They were all stuck in tho ground on 
the south-east part of the eminence. Near the place of sacrifice 
there were to be seen pieces of drift-wood and remulns of the 
fireplace at which the eacrificial meal woe prepared. Our guide 
tola us thAt at these meals the mouths of the idols were lra- 
smeared with blood and wetted with brandy, and the former 
statement was confirmed by the large spots of blood which were 
found on most of the large idols below the holes intended to 
represent the mouth ’ (Nordunskibld, Voyage of the Vega, Kng. 
tr., London, 1881, i. 04 f.) 

That these customs are still in force seeins quite 
evident. In 1894, Frederick Jackson, in the course 
of his expedition to Franz Josef Land, learned that 
the Samoyeds of Vaygatz at that date were ac- 
customed to sacrifice a reindeer to their god, kill- 
ing tho animal by slow degrees. The Samoyeds, 
moreover, carry small portablo gods with them 
during their sledgo-journeys. In 1878, Nordena- 
kiolil purchased four of these gods from a Samoyed 
woman. Two of them were dolls, ono was a minia- 
ture garment, and the fourth was • a stone, wrapped 
round with rags and hung with brass plates, a 
corner of the stono forming the countenanro of the 
human figure it was intenaod to resemble’ (o;>. eit. 
i. 86). This last appears to have been identical 
with the ‘ stone god,’ or seita , of the Lapps. 

* Professor De Harlez thinks It possible that the small domestic 
Idols of felt and rags, used by the Mongols, and mentioned as 
early os the year 1200 by Armenian authors, may iiave been 
Introduced by the Buddhist preachers, os Vartan states without 
hesitation ’ (Abercromby, op. cit. i. 103). 

The stationary wooden idols of the Samoyeds 
seem to have been larger in past times. Martinifere 
in 1653, Linschoten in 1601, and an old Dutch 
engTaving reproduced by Nordenskitild (i. 84) all 
show images as largo as a man ; and in the last 
instance tlio human trunk as well as the head 
is carved with some elaboration. Probably the 
earliest written description of Samoyed idols is 
that given by an English traveller, Stephen Ifiir- 
rough, in 1556 (Hakluyt’s Voyages, new edition, 
Glasgow, 1903-05, ‘Principal Navigations,’ ii. 338). 
Burrough speaks of his visit to 

*a heap of the Samoeds idols, which were In number abort 
800, the worst and the most unartlflciall worke that ever I saw : 
the eyes and mouthes of sundrie of them were bloodit, they 
had tho shape of men, women, and children, very grosly 
wrought, & that which they had made for other parts, was 
also sprinckled with blood. Some of their idols were an okle 
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sticks with two or three notches, made with a knife in it. . . . 
There was one of their sleds broken, aed lay by the heape of 
idols. 6 there 1 saw a deers skinne which the foules had 
spovied : and before certaino of their idols blocks were made as 
high as their mouthes, being ail bloody, 1 thought that to be 
the table whereon they ottered their sacrifice.’ 

A comparison of these various statements makes 
it evident that the idol- worship of the Samoyeds 
and of the Lapp Hamelats was substantially the 
same. The only striking difference is that the 
Samoyed idols have not the outstretched arms 
wielding the hammer of Thor which formerly 
characterized the wooden gods of Lapland. It is 
reasonable to presume, therefore, that the idea of 
Thor and his hammer was introduced into Lapland 
from the South. 

LiTKRATirRa.— Appended to Von Duben's Lappland (Stock- 
holm, 1873) there is a list of over 260 works relating to Lapps, 
a considerable number of which include references to their 
religion. Nearly as ample is the bihliography prefixed to 
Abercromby's Finns (Ixmdon, 1808). Special mention may be 
made of C. B. Lenequist, D$ superstitions vstsrum Fennorum, 
Abo, 1782 ; C. Ganander, Mytholngia Fennica, do. 1789 ; A. 
Andelin, * Religion der heldnlachen happen/ in Erman’s Archtv 
/Ur wissenschajtl Funds Huttlands, xx. 167-180 and 849-306 ; 
and V. M. Mikh&ilovskii, 4 Shamanism In Siberia and European 
Russia,' in JAJ xxiv. (1894) 62. 

Davtd MAcRrrcniE. 

IMAGES AND IDOLS (Muslim). — Muham- 
mad protested strongly against idolatry, but other 
Arabs had done so before him. While lie was yet 
a lad, there were men, called tlio Hanlfs, who re- 
jected the gross idolatry around them. Some of 
these afterwards became Christians ; some remained 
uuitarians. Of the latter, Zaid ibn 'Amr was one 
of the chief. He embraced neither Christianity 
nor Judaism, but said that lie worshipped the God 
of Abraham. He kept entirely alool from idol- 
worship and all connected therewith, and had a 
great influence on Muhammad's early preaching. 
So long as Muhammad only exhorted to better 
lives, or spoke of the Last Day, the Meccans 
treated him with good-humoured contempt; but 
when he attacked the idolatry of the Kaba, the 
ease was different. Ho must respect their temple 
and its gods, for which Mecca was famed far and 
wide. His uncle Abu T&lib begged him to make 
some concession, but he replied, * Say there is no 
God except AllAli, and renounce what you worship 
beside Him.’ So the friendly offices of his uncle 
came to nothing. The persecution now became 
severe. The Meccans called him a liar, a de- 
moniac, a sorcerer. Again ho had to Reek the 
protection of his powerful relatives. Some of the 
Meccan leaders then proposed that the God of 
Muhammad should be worshipped at the same 
time as the Meccan deities, or alternately each 
year. Muhammad did not fall into the snare, 
\mt produced this revelation, showing that the 
two religions must be kept quite distinct : 

* Say, O ye unbelievers, 1 worship not that which ye worship, 
and ye do not worship that which I worship ; I shall never wor- 
ship that which ye worship, neither will ye worship that which 

I worship. To you be your religion ; to mo my religion * (oix.). 
Very soon alter he gave the most emphatic testi- 
mony to the doctrine of the unity of God which 
is to be found in the Qur’An : 

* 8oy, He is God alone : God the Eternal ! He begetteth 
not, and He is not begotten ; and there is none like unto Ilim ’ 
(exit). 

Still the people of Mecca were hard-hearted, and 
the preaching of the Prophet at this time is full of 
denunciations of the despicable person, the back- 
biter, the defamer, the insolent, as ho terms the 
prominent individuals who led the opposition. Pro- 
tected himself by his powerful family connexions, 
the Prophet could not save his followers from per- 
secution, and a number took refuge in Abyssinia. 

II is cause did not gain ground. Then came another 
proposal for compromise. A leading man of Mecca 
was deputed to call on Muhammad and to point 
out to him that blaspheming their gods, reviling 
their religion, and charging them and their fore- 


fathers with unbelief had done no good. Would 
it not be better to come to some terms? If he 
would only acknowledge their deities, the Meccans 
would accept All&h as one of their gods and wor- 
ship him. It was & great temptation. Under 
circumstances such as these, Muhammad one day 
canm upon a group of men near the Kaba, and in 
a friendly way began to recite the opening verses 
of sura liii. : 

1 By the star when It eetteth, your compatriot erreth not, nor 
is ho led astray, neither spe&keth he from mere impulse. The 
Qur’&n is no other than a revelation revealed to him: Ono 
mighty in power taught it him/ 

Then he went on to refer to some of the Meccan 
idols by name. 'Do you see al-Lat and al-Uzzft 
and Manat, the third besidew ? * Then, to the 
astonishment and joy of the Meccans, came the 
words : ‘ These are the exalted females, and verily 
their intercession is to be hoped for.* They pros- 
trated themselves in worship and said, ‘Now we 
know that it is God alone that giveth life and 
taketh it away ; that createth and Rupportcth. 
These our goddesses make intercession for us, and r 
as thou hast accorded to them a position, we are 
content to follow thee.* Thus were they willing 
to fulfil their part of the compact. But to the 
credit of Muhammad it must be said that he saw 
the grave error that he had committed, and that 
the people would still retain their idols. Tradition 
records that a verse inserted in a later sura now 
came, showing Muhammad that as other prophets 
had been tempted of the devil ro had he : 

‘ We havo not sent an apostle or prophet before thee, among 
whose desires Satan Injected not some wrong desire, but God 
shall bring to nought that which Satan had suggested ’ (xxii. 61). 
The mind of the Prophet being set at rest, the 
revelation came as it now stands in the Qur’nn : 

4 Do you see al-Lat ami al-'lJzza, and Manat, the third idol 
besides? What, shall ye have male progeny and God female? 
This were, indued, an unfair partition ! These are mere names : 
ye and your fathers named them thus* (liii. 10 23). 

The Meccans were much displeased at this, and 
said, ‘Muhammad hath repented of liis favourable 
mention of the rank held oy our goddesses before 
the Lord. He hath changed the same and brought 
other words in their stead.’ The persecution re- 
commenced ; hut Muhammad henceforth attempted 
no compromise, and now and for ever broke with 
idolatry. He received a solemn warning never to 
run into such danger again : 

• Verily, they had well-nigh beguiled thee from what wo re- 
vealed to thee, and caused thee to invent some other thing in 
our name ’ (xvii. 76). 

The idols of Mecca are derided : 

•What think ye of the gods whom ye Invoke besides Allah? 
Show me what part of the earth they nave created ’ (xxxv. 88). 
Before ho left Mecca, Muhammad said to his 
opponents : 

1 Gall now on those whom ye made God’s companions ; and 
they shall call on them, but they will not answer them' 
(xx'viil. 64). 

The statues of false gods furnish fuel for hell : 

4 Fear the fire prepared for the infidels, whose fuel is men and 
stones' (ii. 22). 

Idolaters are likened to 

'the spider who Imildeth her a house: But, verity, frailest of 
all houses surely is the house of the spider' (xxix. 40). 

They are not to be prayed for (ix. 115) ; their end 
is to enter into the fire (vii. 38). Marriage with 
an idolatress is forbidden (ii. 220). Idolatry is an 
unpardonable sin (iv. 61). 

A few converts were gained at Medina, who, 
when they came to Mecca to perform the animal 
pilgrimage, took an oath of olwdience to Muham- 
mad, in which a promise to give up idol-worship, 
as with all converts, was an important point. 
Later, in Medina the Prophet made it quite clear 
that idolatry was a great crime, an unpardonable 
sin : 

4 Verify, God will not forgive the union of other gods With 
Himself l But other than this will He forgive to whom He 
pleoseth. And he who uniteth gods with God hath devised a 
great wickedness’ (iv. 61 ; cf. 116 !.). 
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In the year a.d. 620, Muhammad, with the per* 
mission of the chief men in Mecca, was able to 
perform the pilgrimage to the Ka'ba, and went 
through the usual ceremonies— after which he re- 
turned to Medina. The time, however, soon came 
when it was necessary that Mecca should be the 
centre of the new religion ; and so, seizing an oppor- 
tunity for a quarrel, no marchod with 10,000 men 
against the city. The Meccans saw that the time 
for opposition was past, and submitted. Muham- 
mad proceeded to the Kaba, saluted the Mack 
Stone, but destroyed all the idols. Idolaters are 
henceforth to bo severely dealt with : 

‘ When the sacred months are post, kill those who join other 
rods with God, wherever ye shall find them ; and seize them, 
besiege them, and lay wait for them with every kind of ambush ; 
but if they shall convert, and observe prayer, and pay the obli- 

atory alms, then let them go their way ’ fix. 6). 

delators are no longer to make the pilgrimage : 

' 0 Believers ! only they who Join pods with God are unclean ! 
Let them not, therefore, after this year come near the Baured 
Temple * (ix. 28;. 

The people of 'jPft’Tf made a stont resistance to 
Muhammad, and, when they finally submitted, 
begged to bo allowed to retain their idols. They 
received fairly good terms, but this request could 
not bo granted, and the idols were all destroyed 
by Muslims appointed to do the work. Whilst 
Muhammad destroyed all the idols at Mecca, he 
still retained the pagan ceremonial of the Pil- 
grimage and the Mack Stone as an object of 
superstitious reverence, thus leaving the old stone- 
worship of tho pagan Arabs intact. The retention 
of the Pilgrimage was perhaps a necessity in order 
to win over all the Arab tribes, by yielding to their 
reverence for Mecca as the centre of a national 
faith ; but it lias worked evil since, not only by 
giving undue importance lo the mechanical per- 
formance of the old pagan ritual, hut by emphasiz- 
ing the fact that Islam was started as a local and 
national religion, and that rules suited for Arabs 
in tho 7th cent, are binding on the most diverso 
peoples in the 20th. 

There is a curious tradition which relates how Muhammad 
was lost when a little hoy. An old man comforted his nurse 
and led her to the Idol house. He then walked seven times 
round tho idol, kissed its head, and said, ‘O exalted Hubal, 
will, thou be pleased to bring hack Muhammad ibu 'Abd Allih, 
whose wet-nurse this woman is/’ Huhal and tho other idols 
fell prostrate to tho ground, and lluhal said, ‘O old man, do 
not mention Muhiimmnd'H name Indore us; tho destruction of 
ourselves and the other Idols and tho idolaters is to bo in his 
hands. Tell the idol- worshippers thal our greatest sucrificer is 
tt» he Muhammad ; that is, be w to kill ns till, whilst they that 
follow him shall be safe * (Mirkhond’s liau^at-af-^afa, pt. ii. 
vol. i. p. 115). 

The Wahhfihitcfl, who arc most careful to avoid 
anything which might scorn to impair the dogma 
of "tho unity of Cod, and who look upon many 
practices of other Muslims as tending towards 
polytheism, or shirk , have defined the latter in 
these four terms: shirk cd-ilm, ascribing know- 
ledge to others than Cod; shirk at - 
ascribing power to other than ( Jod ; shirk al - 
* ihdfln , offering worship to created things ; shirk 
al’ddn , performing ceremonies which imply reli- 
ance on other than God. Tt is shirk al'ihn to 
suppose that prophets and holy men have any 
knowledge apart from that which God gives them. 
Hence it is wrong to place any reliance on the 
words of soothsayers and astrologers. It is shirk 
ot,-ta$arruf to look upon any human being as an 
intercessor with God. Tho orthodox view is that 
Muhammad is now an intercessor. The Wah ha- 
bites deny this and quote the verses : 

' Who Is he that can intercede with Him but by His own per- 
mission?’ (ii. 250). ‘Say: Intercession is wholly with God’ 
(xxxix. 45). ‘Ho intercession shall avail with Him but that 
which He shall Himself allow ' (xxxlv. 22). 

It is shirk nl'ihuda to prostrate oneself before any 
created thing, or to visit the shrines of saints. It 
is shirk al'ada to trust in omens and lucky days 
and to keep up superstitious practices. Though 


idolatry is severely condemned and tho worship of 
idols is unknown, saint-worship is very common, 
and in all Muslim lands pilgrimages to the tombs 
of holy men are constantly made. 

LtTRRATUKK. — The Kor an, fcr. 0. Sale*, London, lR2f», 'Pre- 
liminary Discourse’ ; D. S. Margollouth, Mohammed, l iUiidon, 
1DU6; W. Muir. Lif e of Mahomet, London, 18fil, Edinburgh, 
1011 ; G. Sell, The Life of Muhammad, London and Madias, 
lftlS; T. P. Hughes. Dictionary of Itlam , London, 1805: fc. 
Sell, lliutorical Development qf the ^urdn, Ixmdon and Madras, 

im • Edward Sell. 

IMAGES AND IDOLS (Persian). — i. Intro- 
ductory. — From the earliest antiquity the Persians 
had no idols in the sense of a representation of tho 
godhead set up as an object of worship. Such 
allusions to the practice as are found are always 
in the way of condemning it as an abhorrent 
custom employed by foreigners and unbelievers. 
Zoroaster, tho Prophet of Ancient Irfin, makes no 
reference to idol-worship, even though his vision 
saw graphic pictures of tlie hosts of heaven. These 
vivid images, however, which might easily have 
been given a plastic form, remained, with the seer 
and with his people, simply a visualization of the 
ideal. Throughout the history of tho Teligion of 
Iran, idolatry played no part. 

This is true despite the fact that the Persians 
of Achremenian ami Sasanian times had no religi- 
ous scruples against images, as is shown by the 
delineation of the divine being, and occasionally 
of other spiritual manifestations, on tho monuments 
of tho great Persian kings and tho monarclm of 
the House of Sasan. Thin use of sculptured forms, 
however, did not mean to them in any sense a 
worship of graven images. If Darius and the 
other Achiemenian sovereigns portrayed in bas- 
relief on stone u conventionalized half figure of 
Ormazd as floating in a circle above tlm head of 
tho king, and presenting to him, as by divine right, 
a ring or symbol of sovereignty, it was a motive 
borrowed from Assyrian and Ibtliylonian art, and 
was doubtless chosen with the express purpose of 
appealing to the non- Persian conquered nations, 
who were more anthropomorphic in fheir ideas. 1 
Nor is an exception made by the Sasanian bas- 
relief at. Naqsh-i-Knslani, on which Ormazd is 
represented on horseback approaching to oiler the 
sovereignty to Ardaslr, who is similarly mounted; 
the intent was the same us before.** There iH 
kindred evidence regarding tho nimbus-crowned 
figure, holding a fluted stall’, in a Sasanian sculp- 
tured niche at Taq-i-llustiin, near Kirmiinshfin, 
which is supposed to represent Zoroaster, hut may 
possibly portray Mitlira, genius of the sun (see 
Jackson, Persia Past and Present , New York, 
1906, pp. 215-220, for a discussion of tho subject 
and for photographs). A like possibility may be 
claimed, though it seems less certain, for the view 
that the figure graven in a group in the adjoining 
vaulted arch portrays Anahita (q.v.), goddess of 
the heavenly streams ; yet such an interpretation 
still awaits more authoritative couoboration (ef. 
Jackson, op. cit. p. 225, n. 3). Other examples 
of images as effigies, but not as idols, may like- 
wise be cited from Sasanian carvings as referred to 
in Art (Persian), in vol. i. p. 881 f. The general 
result is the same, and tho statements of the Greek 
and Latin authors hear out this fact, as shown by 
tho testimony from tho classic writers cited in I lie 
following paragraph. 

1 For a discussion of this sperlal Bubjeet and for i< ■ihoh'i 
against assuming (as sonic do) that the conveiifioiinli/eij Urine 
represents not Ormazd but th v frantii, or Ideal i:vd ‘■pint <d 
the king, see Jackson, 'Ormazd/ in The Mount, iA. p limine’, 
18:K))lC8f. 

2 The figure Is known to represent ornmzd, l>ee:m«.e bis namo 
appears In the inscription on the stone astlewri bin- ibe purport 
of the ban-relief : for reh-renees avo Jnekwri, «p. cit. p. 1C'), 
n. i; ami ef. E. W. West, ' i'ublavi Literature, in UlrV n. 
(Strowburg, 1D04) "7. 
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2. Greek and Latin testimony to the Persian 
abhorrence of idols and image - worship. — The 
oldest Greek reference, though somewhat indirect, 
to the Persian hatred of images and temples is 
found in iEschylus, Per see, 809 (produced in 472 
B.C.), in which the Athenian dramatist places on 
the lips of the spectre of Darius the statement that 
the Persian hosts, 

* when invading Greece, shrank not from destroying the wooden 
figures of the gods, nor from burning the temples.' 

Well-known above all, however, is the classic 
passage, which was written a few years later in 
the 5th cent. li.C. by Herodotus (Hist. i. 131), iti 
which the father of history said of the Persians : 

‘ They do not make it a custom to erect images (dyoAuara) 
and temples and altars ; on the contrary, they impute a charge 
of folly upon those who do so ; because, as it seems to me, they 
do not conceive of the gods as having the nature of men, ns the 
Greeks do.’ 

This statement by Herodotus lias always been 
justly regarded as representing in its tenor the 
true facts of tho Persian view. 

Four centuries later the same statement was 
reiterated by Strabo (c. 63 B.c.-A.D. 21) when he 
emphasized it as holding good in his time, for he 
says (Geog. XV. iii. 13 [p. 732]) : 

4 The Persians do not erect images (iyakpara) and altars,’ 
though he does mention, a few paragraphs beyond (xv. iii. IB 
[p. 733]), the existence of 4 temples of Ana’itls f'Acdms, i.e. Av. 
A ndhila] and of Omanes [‘tlpayr^, i.e. Av. Vohu Manah] as 
belonging to these shrines ; and a statue [fdavoi'l of Omanes 
is carried in procession ; we ourselves have seen these things’ 
(of. xi. vlii. 4 [p. 612]).l 

The Church Father Clemens Alexandrians (at 
tho end of tho 2nd cent. A.D.), when referring to 
the Persian Magi in his Protrept. 5, cites the older 
authority of Demon in his statement that 
‘they, as Demon suys, sacrifice beneath the open sky, regard- 
ing fire and water as the only images (ayaA/*ara) of the gods ; 
... nor have they presumed stocks and stones to bo images of 
the gods, like the Greeks (aydkpara piv 6tu>v ov fu'Aa <rai Aiftovs 
virtiAi)<f>a(ru', wtnrrp ’EAAijee?), nor ibises and ichneumons, like 
the Egyptians, but fire and water, os do the philosophers ; and 
Horossus, in the third (book) of his Chaldaics. shows that it 
was later-after many periods of years -that they worshipped 
images in the likeness of man .* this practice having been intro- 
duced by Artaxerxes, son of Darius Ochus,* who first, after 
setting up the Image of Aphrodite Anaitls in Babylon and Susa 
and Ecbatana [and] Persepoli* [lit. Persa],* and Bactra and 
Damascus, and Sardis, taught that she bo worshipped. 1 * 3 4 In 
connexion, furthermore, with the latter half of this citation 
it nmy be added that the names Mithra and Anahitn appear 
in the inscriptions of the Achwmenians first on the monuments 
containing tne edicts of Artaxerxes 11 M 404-358 B.c. (of. Justi, 
Gesoh. Iran*,’ in Girl* ii. 407). 

The great patristic writer Origen (c. A.D. 185- 
2.->3), in hi.s controversial defence of Christianity in 
opposition to Celsus, inveighs against all the points 
made by that Epicurean philosopher, but dialecti- 
cally admits some matters in favour of the Persians, 
who had a natural aversion to idols and image- 
worship. In referring to other pooplos who, like 
the Persians, were non-idolaters, Celsus says of the 
latter (in Origen, e. Celsu/n, vii. 62) : 

‘They cannot tolerate temples, altars or images,’ and he con- 
tinues by citing the passage quoted above from Herod, i. 181 os 
to the Persian abhorrence of such usages ; to which Origen 
replies (vii. 83 f.) that the Persians do not reject idols for the 
same reason as do Jews and Christians. 

Equally strong is the statement of the later 
Greek historian and biographer, Diogenes Laertius 
(11. c. A.D. 200), in his reference to Persian Zoro- 
astrian Magi, of whom he says : 

4 The Magi . . . give accounts of the existence and genera- 
tion of the gods, saying that they are fire, earth, and water; 

1 On certain elements connected with the general interpreta- 
tion of Strabo’s remarks in the light of the A vesta, observe the 
tone in the rest of the present art. and cf. what has already 
been stated in Art (Persian), vol. i. p. 881. 

a This sentence, referring to Berossus, p*ra troAAa? ptvroi 
vorepov vtpiiSovt ItOjv ai’tlpunroriSrj ayikpara err fit iv a erode 
H>|p<i><r<rof ify rpirp XaASaiVcwv naplemjvi, is rendered In the 
tr. by W. Wilson, Clement of Alexandria , Edinburgh, 1807, 
i. 07, as: ‘Bcrosus shows that it was after many successive 
years that men [«<i] worshipped images of human shape.’ 

3 i.e. Artaxerxes n., 404-358 B.c. 

4 On Pers;e (Ilcpiratf) as Persepolis see Ourson, Persia and 
(ha Persian Question, London, 1892, ii. 182, n. 8. The copula 


and they condemn the use of carved images and above 

ail things do they condemn those who say that tne gods are 
male and female. ... It was quite consistent (therefore, fof 
Xerxes) to destroy tho images (aydXpara) of the gods* (dt 
Clarorum Fhilosophorum Vilis , Prowm. 6, 9). 

The Allusion in the last sentence of Diog. Laert. 
is evidently to the burning and pillaging of the 
temple on the Acropolis at Athens by Xerxes when 
he took the city (cf. Herod, viii. 60-54). Barbaric 
as was the act (and Cicero sufficiently condemns 
it, de Leg. n. x. 26), it did not prevent Xerxes 
from carrying away to Persia two cult-statues of 
Greek divinities — one the Brauronian Artemis, 
plundered from Attica, and the other tho bronze 
statue of Apollo, stolen from the noted shrine at 
Branchidm near Miletus, as told by Pausanias (c. 
A.D. 175) in his Description of Greece, VIII. xlvi. 3, 
I. xvi. 3. 1 Nor, again, did it deter Xerxes from 
taking to Sardis it Greek statue in bronze of the 
‘Water-carrier’ (Plutarch, Themist. 31), or from 
removing from Athens the famous sculpture of the 
* Two Tyrannicides’ (soo Pans. I. viii. 5 ; of. Pliny, 
HN XXXIV. viii. 70; Arrian, Annb. m. xvi. 8; 
Val. Max. Mem. ii. 10, ex. 1 ).* The significance 
of these passages in their general bearing upon the 
religious attitude of Xerxes is discussed by G. P. 
Quaokenbos, in tho Dost nr lloshang Memorial 
Volume , Bombay, 1913, p. 299 f. In the same 
connexion it is plain that the procedure of Xorxes 
is referred to likewise by the Greek rhetorician 
and Platonic philosopher Maximus of Tyre (2nd 
cent. A.D.) when he upbraids the Persians for their 
fire-worship and their destroying and robbing of 
Greek sanctuaries and images (Disscrtationcs, viii. 
4, ed. Fr. Diibncr, Paris, 1840, p. 28 -Dissert. 38, in 
the ed. of J. Davis, Cambridge, 1703, p. 397 ; and 
cf. tho comments on the passage by J. F. Kleuker, 
Zend-Avesta, Anliang, II. iii. [Biga, 1783] 106 f. , 
n. 1 f.). s 

The late Latin historian Ammianus Marcellinus 
(c. A.D. 330-400) records, in his History, xxm. vi. 
23 f . , that in the latter part of the Parthian period 
tlie Arsauul capital Seloucia 

1 was stormed by tho generals of Vcru* Csosar (in a.v. 164) and a 
statue of the Comaean A polio (si nmlaorum Comaei A poll inis) wag 
torn from its goat and carried off to Rome, and the attendants 
upon the godg set it up in the temple of Apollo on the Palatine.’ 

This allusion to a simulacrum Comaei Apollinis 
may possibly be compared with the existence of 
statues of Omanes, or Vohu Manah, as referred to 
by Strabo in the passage (XV. iii. 15) quoted above 
and again discussed below. Tho disasters which 
afterwards fell upon Home were regarded by tho 
superstitious as a direct visitation in consequence 
of this act of spoliation, and are referred to by 
several other late Latin writers (see the references 
given by G. Ttawlinson, Sixth Oriental Monarchy , 
London, 1873, ch. 19, pp. 326-329, and compare 
Jnsti, p. 509 L). 

In the Greek ‘ Passioii of SS. Acindynus and his 
Companions,* written at an unknown date, men- 
tion is made (ii. 9) of an image (£6avov) in a temple 
(va6s) to which the persecuting king Sapor leads 
tire martyrs. As they pray, the image falls to 
sal, ‘ami/ hag been necessarily supplied in the tr. above from 
the context. 

i From statements as to the subsequent fate of the Artemis 
statue, see Paus. iii. xvi. 8. In this connexion it may be noted 
that among the sculptures in tho modern Museum at Athens 
there is a finely carved female figure which was taken to Persia 
by Xerxes, but afterwards sent back to Greece by Alexander 
the Great. 

a According to Paus. i. viii. 6, the latter group was eventually 
restored to Athens. It is possible that m carrying away this 
trophy Xerxes may have been Influenced more by a desire to 
remove such a memorial than by any appreciation of it as a 
work of art. 

3 It would be far-fetched, If not altogether wrong, to inter- 
pret as a reference to an Image the allusion by Phoonlx of 
Colophon (In Athenseus, Deipnosophislat, xii. 40) to 4 touching 
the god with sacred rods’ when he speaks of Ninus, king of 
Assyria, as not taking his place among the Magi in worship ; 
the passage, however, does allude to the f/arsom-twigs, or rods, 
used in the Zoroastrian ritual (cf. art. Bausom). 
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the ground and is broken in pieces. A parallel 
text calls the image *the idol of the statue* (r6 
€t8u)\ov rod apSpi&vrot ), and yet another MS names 
the idol ‘ Zous,’ which would be Ahura Mazda (4^', 
Nov. i. [1887] 470; cf. also the version of Simeon 
Motaphrastes, ih. p. 496[ = Pfr cxvi. 20]). These 
citations practically exhaust the material that may 
bo drawn from outside sources ; what follows is 
derived from the Persian sources themselves. 

3. Earliest times : before Zoroaster, or at least 

rior to the 7th cent. B.C.— There is little or no 

irect evidence regarding tho use of idols and 

images in the most remote period of Iranian 
history, because no truly archaic sculpture of any 
size has yet been founa. It is possible that some 
of tho small terra-cotta images and bronze figurines 
which have been unearthed from ancient graves or 
excavated from antique sites may indicate signs of 
idolatry (see ART [Persian], vol. i. p. 881) ; but, if 
so, it would be merely a witness of primitive beliefs 
or of foreign practices that were later rooted out 
when Zoroastrianism became tho religion of Persia. 
Support is lent to such a view by the tenor of some 
of tho passages referred to below, especially in the 
section on Puldnvi literature. 

4. Absence of special allusions in the Avesta. — 
Tho Avcstan texts, which represent the conditions 
prevailing in the period of Zoroaster, or before and 
after the 7th cent. B.C., contain practically no 
references that can he construed into a direct 
allusion to any prevalent existence of idol-worship 
in Iran. Tt is true, as already stated, that some of 
the passages in the Avesta referring to demon- 
worsliippers ( daeva-yasna ) and sorcerers ( yatu ) 
may possibly contain an implication as to idola- 
trous customs existing among infidels, but, if so, an 
execration of such practices is equally implied. 1 

An obscure Avcstan word banmvas (possibly & plural, though 
its etymology is wholly uncertain), which occurs in thu frag- 
mentary IlajOzt, Math, 11. 13, and in the likewise frugnumtury 
ViStdsj) YaSt, 37, has been interpreted as alluding to the sin of 
idolatry among unbelievers, bocuuse its obscure Pahlavi render- 
ing, b n « d k. is glossed by aighkan {kn San) 8tdd(deo)-i/azakih, 
that Is, ' the demon- worship of theso.’ Possibly some support 
for this interpretation may ne found in the Pahlavi rendering of 
the word haasdyt I (as it is there written) in tho parallel Avostan 
fragment, ViStdsp Vast. 37, the gloHS being in Pahlavi, aiu- 
itdst-but-parastlh, lit. * idol-imago-woruhlp 1 ; but tho whole 
matter remains rather uncertain (see Oarmesteter, O Zend- 
Avesta , ii. 653, n. 16, and ii. 070, also in SUM xxiii. 310; and 
cf, West, Arda Viraf Translated , liombuy and London, 1872, 
pp. 287, 312, andO. Bartholomao, Altiran. Worterb,, SlniHsburg, 
1004, s.v. * Ilaosav-/ col. 020). 

A further question might be raised as to whether 
a passage in the Avesta (Vend. xix. 20-25) relating 
to cleansing may not imply indirectly an image of 
Vohu Manah, tlie Zoroastrian archangel of Good 
Thought, such a supposition being based on 
•Strabo, xv. iii. 15 (p. 733), and possibly on Amin. 
Marcell. XXIii. vi. 23-25 (both cited above); but 
to interpret the Avestan passage in that manner 
would be extremely hazardous (see Art [Persian], 
vol. i. p. 881). On the other hand (since sculp- 
tures, though not images in the sense of idols, 
certainly did exist as early as Acluemenian times), 
it is not unreasonable to regard the description of 
Ardvl Sflrft Anfthita in YaSt v. 126-129 as possibly 
influenced by some consecrated type of statuary of 
the goddess of tho heavenly stream. 8 Yet this 
particular passage need not be understood as in- 
volving real image- worship, any more than docs 
the description which Xenophon (400B.C.), in his 
historic romance (Cyrop. vm. iii. 11 If.), gives of the 

1 For some references also to certain passages in the Pahlavi 
literature which might be similarly interpreted sec West, SUE 
xlvik, Introd. pp. xxvi-xxvii. 

8 Such is the interpretation by Darmcatoter, SBli xxiii. 63, 
and Zend-Avesta, ii. 305; also by Juati, GercJi. dee alte.n 
Persitns, Berlin, 1879, p. 96, where is reproduced from Lofton, 
Travels in ( lhaUlcea and Simian a (reprinted), New York, 1867, 
p. 379, a clay figurine of An&liita found at Susa among a 
number of similar small terra-cotta images of the goddess, tho 
type, especially the profile, being decidedly Assyrian. 
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triumphal procession headed by Cyrus tho Great 
with chariots of pomp, each of which was dedicated 
to a particular divine being. The same may be said 
of tho statement of Dio Chrysostom (A.n. 100), in 
his Bovy.sthen. Ornt. 30, p. 448, regarding Zoroaster's 
glorification of the celestial chariot, because the 
Avostan passages which rider to the ‘ course of tho 
sim* (Gatlin Av. x v eng . . , < tdvdnnn , K.v. xliv. 3), 
* tho swift-horsed sun* (Younger Av. hmr* mirrut- 
aspern , Yt. vi. 4, x. 13, x. 90), and tho like, are 
purely metaphorical expressions, and in i;o sense 
imply imago- worship. It- may bo ro-atlinued, thor»- 
foro, that the Avesta, especially tho Zoroastrian 
Gathfls, or oldest part of the canon, is significantly 
lacking in any allusion to idol-worship. 

p. Bas-relief sculptures in Achsemenian, Par- 
thian, and Sasanian times.— Sufficient intimation 
has already been given and references enough have 
been made to prove the existence of sculptured 
bas-reliefs, though not the use of images as idols, 
in Achieineuian, Parthian, and Sasanian linns. 
For a discussion of tho entire subject in its relation 
to tho Achicmenian era (559-330 B.C.), it may suffice 
to refer to Art (Persian). A like reference may 
bo made with respect to the antique stone lion at 
Hamadftn (exceptional in Persian art, as being 
carved in the round)— a sculpture which may 
possibly date back to Median times, and is still 
regarded as a sort of talisman of that ancient city. 
AVitli regard to the bas-relief winged figure of 
Cyrus the Great at Pasargadte (near the modern 
Mashod - i - Murghitb) and the high -reliefs of 
Darius I., hewn on the Hahi.stan Uock, ami again 
of Darius, Xerxes, and their royal successor.*, 
chiselled at Naqsh-i-Kuslam and IVrscpoIis (mod. 
Takht-i-Jamsliid), in all of which, as stated above, 
an effigy of Ormazd appears, a similar reference is 
enough. Besides the Aclurmenian monuments 
themselves, Herodotus (vii. 69) refers to a golden 
statue of Darius's favourite queen, and (ii. 110) 
alludes to the fact that Darius, while in Egypt, 
wished to set up a sculpture (drS/napra) of himself 
in front of those which Scsostris had erected, before 
tho great temple, in his o>vn honour and in com- 
memoration of his family, but was dissuaded from 
this act by the officiating Egyptian priest. 1 

For Parthian times (c. 260 b.g.-a.o. 224), reference may be 
mode to tho still existing martial image of the Antacid king 
Uoturzes (a.D. 40 61), hewn in a panel near tho haw of t lio 
Lab is tan Rock (nf. .Jackson, Persia Past and. Present, j», veO f.) ; 
likewise to tho moulded elDgics on the so-called slippr r cotllns 
(Loftus, Travels in ChahUea and Susiana, p. 2U4), and to some 
Parthian terra-cotta figurines (Loftus, op, cit.) ; but they all are 
memorials, and have in them no element of idolatry uuil imugu- 
worship. 

As to a sculptured panel possibly representing Mithra(if not 
Zoroaster), which belongs to the Sasanian era(A.i>. 221-050), scu 
above. § x ; and for other Mithraie monuments, as bearing in- 
directly upon the whole question In relation to Persia, consult 
Art (Mithraie) by Cumont, vol. 1. pp. 872-874. In direct con- 
nexion, however, as covering the general subject of imnyc- 
carvings during the Sasanian Period, reference may once more 
he made to Art (Persian) ; and for numi ■muLic rt*pr«-M-nln( i<uis 
of Iranian divinities see M. A. Stein, in ftn/l, 1 *87, pp. 165-100. 

6. Allusions in Pahlavi literature of Sasanian 
times and later.— Important in its bearing— ns a 
sequel and to supplement the material drawn fiom 
glyptic art— is the testimony offered by flic 
Pahlavi literature of the Sasanian age and later, 
or the centuries directly preceding and following 
the Mulmmmaihiu ( '(inquest about A.I). 650. The 
entire subject will be found fully discussed in a 
monograph prepared for the forthcoming Juhif .■■■ 
Volume, of trie. Sir Jamsctje.e. Jejcebhoy Znrthmhtt 
Madressa , to appear in Horn hay, 1914. Many of 
these Pahlavi allusions refer hack to an age, a 
millennium or more, before Zoroaster appeared 

1 In this connexion mention may bu made, without laving 
undue stress upon the tact, of tho action oM ‘undo sen in slay- 
ing the Apis bull (Herod, iii. 29), and of his derision of the 
Egyptians for having ‘gods of blood and flesh, sensible to 
■teef,’ as well aa of rambjW mockery of tho Idol (ayaA/ta) 
in the temple of the Egjptian Uepfwslus (iii- 37). 
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a* the founder of the national religion of Persia, 
and are the more valuable as showing the tradi- 
tional attitude of Iran in regard to idols and 
images. Only the main references need be given 
here. 1 

The Dinkart (vii. 1. 19), which is a Pahlav! work 
based upon very old material, contains an antique 
legend of Takhmflrup (a monarch placed by tradi- 
tion in the 4th millennium n.C.) that names him as 
a pioneer who ‘cast out idol-worship (auzdlt-para 
stdkih) and promulgated among creatures the 
reverence and worship of tho Creator. 5 * The same 
work alludes in another passage (vii. 4. 72) to the 
idol worship ( auzdes parasfidnlh) and witchcraft 
practised by the monster l)ah&k of Babylon, whoso 
usurping reign over Irftn is assigned by tradition 
to the 3rd millennium n.C., and whose baneful 
influence in this heretical regard was only eradi- 
cated two thousand years later by tho establish- 
ment of the religion of Zoroaster. The passage 
reads in translation : 

‘Through that seduction [of Dah&k] mankind had como to 
Idol-worship ; . . . hut through the words of the triumphant 
religion, which Zartusht [i.e. Zoroaster] proclaimed in opposi- 
tion to that sorcery, it [i.e. the heresy] is all dispersed and 
disabled.** 

Another legend, oft-repeated in tho Pahlav! 
books, is the story of the erusade waged against 
idol-worship by the ancient ruler Kai Khftsrau 
(Kari Ifaosrarrth of the Avesta), who is reputed 
to have reigned about 800 B.C. By the help of the 
Kingly Glory (Palil. tf’drih; cf. Av. afarennh) 
this monarch demolishes the idol-shrine which his 
arch-enemy, Frangriisiak of Tilrfin (Paid. Fraslnk , 
Mod. Pers. Afrdsidb ; cf. Av. Tiiirya Frahrasyan ), 
had maintained on tho shore of Lake ChSchant, 
and substituted for it the great tire-temple of 
Adliiir-guslm&sp, with which Ids name was after- 
wards associated. 4 Tho DinJcart (vii. 1. 39), e.g. t 
tells of how Kai KhUsrau 

' vanquished and smote Frangr&siak of Tur, the sorcerer, and 
his fellow- miscreants, (namely] those of Vakvir, KGrsGvazil, and 
many other vile world-destroyers, and applied himself to the 
demolition of that idcd-lemplcpiOrfiito-fhfr) on the shore of Lake 
Ghoohrtst, which was a frightful thing: of tlondishnesH.’ 

The same legend of the destruction of this noted 
idol- temple is referred to several limes in other 
Pahlav! works. The Bundahi&n , xvii. 7, e.g., in 
telling of this pious achievement adds a detail 
regarding the help_ given to the hero in his work 
by the sacred fire, Alar Gushnasp, as follows : 

' When Kai Khusrau was demolishing tho idol-temple ( ausdis - 
Air) of Lftko Ohcohast, it [i.e. the FireJ settled upon the mane 
of his horso and drove away the darkness until he destroyed 
the idol-temple.' 8 

Kai KhfiHrau’s religious act is praised, further- 
more, in two passages of the Maimuj-i Khra( (ii. 
93-95 and xxvii. 59-61), which may be dated some- 
where about the 6th cent. a.d. Tho idolatrous 
practices of the tyrant Frftslak (Afrasiilb) are 
alluded to in a somewhat later treatise, Shatrcnha-i 
Aerdn, 7, which anathematizes this foe for having 

1 For full citation of the Puhlavi passages in transliteration, 
with tr., see tho above-mentioned monograph In the Jubilee 
Volume', tr. of almost all the texts will be found in West, 

1 Fahlavi Texts Translated,’ in SBK v., xxiv., xxxvll., xlvil. 

8 The Pahlavi word for 'idol* (which is hero transcribed os 
axLzdts and is also written in Pahlav i as auzdtz, aiizdist , with 
othur variations) is derived from Av. uzdaiza, the original 
meaning of which is ‘elevation, something raised up,' and 
may refer to an idolatrous structure as well as to an image 
itself. 

* An allusion in later Persian literature to the use of images 
by Dahlik (or pahh^k, as ho is called in Mod. Purs.) is found in 
a passage referred to below from the epic poet Firdausi. 

4 liftke ChGehost (Pahl. Far-i ciinst, Av. Vairi catdasta) is 
tho ancient name of the body of water corresponding to the 
modern Lake Urutniah and its environs in AzarbaijAn, N.W. 
Persia ; see Jackson, Persia Past and Present, pp. 70-73. 

* The fact that a reminiscence of this legem! of the descent 
of the Are, in the form of lightning which settled on the pommel 
of Kai Khusrau's saddle, while thus engaged, lingered as late as 
the Kith cent, of our era is shown by a passage in the Peru. 
Lexicon (liisdlah, or Farhang ) of Vafai, dated a.d. 1520, which 
is discussed by A. Yohannan, in Spiegel Memorial Volume, 
Bombay, 19: »8, pp. 160-152. 


transformed each of the sacred shrines in the city 
of Samarkand, in Sogdiana, into ‘an idol-temple 
(Pahl. auzdest-cnr), the abode of demons. 1 

A statement has been made above regarding the 
attitude which Zoroaster in his own time must 
have held towards anything approaching idolatry, 
as shown by the tenor of his religion, even though 
no direct pronouncement by him on the subject is 
preserved in the Avesta itself. Additional evidence 
is furnished by the fact that in the Pahlavl Bahman 
Yait, iii. 30 and iii. 36 f., the hero PesyutftnO, the 
son of Zoroaster’s patron Vistftsn, is said to have 
received divine authority from Ormazd, combined 
with the arohangelic aid of the Amsaspands and 
that of the sacred fires, in his crusade to * destroy 
and smite the idol-temple {auzdest-zdr) of tho 
demons’; and ‘that idol-templo was destroyed 
through the glorious exertion of the illustrious 
Pcsyfitanfl.’ Again, a section in the Pahlav! 
Jdmdsp Ndmak (vi. 1 • ed. J. J. Modi, Bombay, 
1903, p. 73), which is a book probably written some 
time before A.D. 900 and purporting to hand down 
the words of the sago Jitnulsp, chief-counsellor at 
the court of Zoroaster’s patron Vistasp, contains, 
in its Pazand version of this chapter, a prophecy 
of tho time (not then wholly fulfilled because of 
heretics) when the truo spirit of the faith will 
prevail and ‘ the priests will como to the country 
of Irftn and smite idolatry [auzdds).* The Maindgi 
Khrat , ii. 93-95, looks forward to the final destruc- 
tion of the wicked ‘idol-worshippers’ ( auzdes - 
parastan ) in the last millennium of the world when 
the Saviour (Pahl. Sit&dris, Av. SaoSyant) shall 
appear before the Day of Judgment. 

There arc several general allusions to tho hatred 
of idolatry in other Pahlavl books besides tho. so 
already mentioned. 

The Arfd Viraf Numak, lxviii. 11, e.g., in an account of an 
,|K>calyptio vision, enters upon the roll of the damne<l a woman 
whose perversity led her to choose the practice of ‘ idol- worship * 
(awzdfti-Artr) ; and the Sdj/ast. lii-Sdyast , ix. 2 f., a compilation 
daLing from about the 7th cent, a.d., though based on older 
sources, sees a hke fate awaiting a priest ‘ who pauses over to 
idolatry ’ (or, possibly, 'passes away in idolatry’). Among the 
moBt abominable places on earth, according to Main~»j-i AViraf, 
i. 7, is the one ‘on which they build an idol-temple (auzdes- 
Ar)\ and accordingly tho commandment is given (ii. 93 96): 
Abstain from idol-worship (auzdfsparastiXnih) and demon- 
worship,’ heeauso its enormity is ‘ eighth ’(Pahl. ha Mum) among 
the most heinous sins (xxxvi. 10). For this reason the iHnkurt, 
vi. 275, sees in the disappearance of idolatry a sign of the growth 
of the true religion, on the ground that, ‘if idol-worship be 
mihilated, no faith in the good spirits will thereby disappear.’ 
It is easy, therefore, to understand the Importance attached 
to the exploit of Ardafiir, founder of the Sasanian Empire, in 
overthrowing an idolatrous monster that ruled over Kirmfin 
and was known os the ‘ Worm* (Pahl. AVrm), a vile practiser of 
idolatry (auzdts), as told In the Palilavi romance Kdmdmak-i 
Artnkhshir, vii. 1-12, viii. 1-11 ; this story presents inter- 
eating parallels to the OT narrative of Bel and the Dragon, 
os discussed, with bibliographical references to tho Pahlavl 
editions of the work concerned, by Jackson, ‘Note* on OT 
Apocrypha,' in Essays published as a Testimonial to Charles 
Augustus Briggs, New York, 1911, pp. 96-97. 

The practice of idol-worship by foreign nations, 
who were outside the pale of Zoroastrian Irftn, 
comes in for a share of condemnation in the Pahlavl 
texts. For instance, the veneration which tho 
Hindus paid to images, personified as the idol 
But (lit. ‘spectre, spook, 5 then ‘image, idol 5 ), is 
execrated in Ihlndaki&n, xxviii. 34 (cf. also Great 
Iranian BundahiSn, ed. B. T. Anklesaria, Bombay, 
1908, p. 187) as follows: 

‘The demon But 1 is he whoin they worship among the 
nindus, and his prayer i* in the Ant-shrine abode [».*. goblin* 
shrine].' 8 

A similar damnable practice of the worship of a 
but is attributed, according to the Pahlavl- Pazand 
Jdmdsp Ndmak , vii. 3-4 (ed. Modi, p. 76 f.), to the 
people of China, Bftrbftiistan, and the Tajiks— the 
1 Regarding this word, which appears in Pahl., Av., Skr., and 
Mod. Pers., see Bartholomae, s.v. ‘ Biitay,’ col. 968. 

8 The designation in Pahl. is preferably thus to he read as 
but-gtih, ‘ idol-shrine,’ even though West, SHE v. Ill, n. 6, and 
Darraesteter, Zend-Avesta, ii. 269, n. 4, read the word as bUlihd, 
idol*.’ 
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name of the latter nation probably including the 
tribes of Central Asia as well as those of their 
Isl&mitic ancestors in Arabia who conquered that 
territory and may have retained traces of pre- 
Muhammadan idolatry fostered by the primitive 
beliefs of the people they vanquished. 

7. After the Muhammadan Conquest in the 7th 
cent. A.D.— -The overthrow of Zoroastrianism as the 
national faith through the Muhammadan Conquest 
by the Arabs in the 7th cent. A.D., whatever it 
may have signified in other regards, meant no 
significant change with respect to the true Persian 
hatred of idolatry. Vanquished and victors were 
at one in this matter, and many of the citations 
given above from the Zoroastrian patristic works 
in Pahlavl may, in fact, date from a time after the 
Muslim victory over Persia, even if the sources on 
which their standards wore based go back to a far 
earlier period. It must be conceded, however, that 
the iconoclastic spirit of Islftm killed off all progress 
in the Persian art of sculpture, as being a factor 
that might load to encouraging idolatry, despite 
the fact that there was no such inclination in the 
Persian heart. This circumstance accounts for the 
fact that no sculptured portrait was carved after 
the downfall of the Sasanian Empire through 
Islam until modern times, when, about the begin- 
ning of the 19th cent., Fath 'All Shah (1798-1835) 
caused his efiigy to be sculptured over an antique 
carving of Sasanian times, thus unfortunately 
effacing an old bas-relief that had been cut some 
1500 years before; but this innovation, or, rather, 
this resumption of t-ho old practice of carving 
portraits on rocks, combined with one or two other 
modern instances, is a matter of recent times 
(consult Art [Persian]). 

8. References in later Persian literature.—' The 

whole tone of later Persian literature, or for the 
past 1000 years and more, has been strongly against 
idolatry, and that, too, irrespective of Muhammadan 
influence as well as under a natural sympathy with 
the iconoclastic tenets of the Qur’iln. Only a few 
references noed bo given to show this. The great 
epic poet of Persia, Firdausi (fl. A.D. 1000), e.g., 
tells with evident zest and in spirited heroic verso 
how Faridun, 2500 years before, overthrew a 
talisman (Pers. Utllsml) in tho form of an idol which 
the monster Oabl,ifl.k (or Dahak, whose idolatry has 
been alluded to above) maintained in his palace 
(see Firdausi, Shahndmah , ed. Vnllcrs and Landauer, 
Leyden, 1877, i. 53, 1. 357; tr. J. Mold, Lt Livre 
dcs rois t Paris, 1876, i. 72 ; tr. A. G. and E. Warner, 
Sh&hnama, London, 1905, i. 161). Many instances 
might ho cited from other Persian authors. The 
poet and moralist Sadi (c. A.D. 1184 — c. 1291) re- 
counts how ho discovered in his travels the trick 
by which the famous idol in the great temple of 
Somn&th in India lifted its hand ; and, outraged 
by the infamous delusion, he thereupon slew the 
priest in charge of the sanctuary. Yet it must bo 
confessed that, in his acconnt, Sadi has hopelessly 
eonfusod some of his allusions to Hindu idolatry 
with the so-called worship of liro in tho * Avastil 
and Zand* to which he refers (cf. Sa'di, Bustdv, 
ch. viii,, story 9, tr. A. II. Edwards, London, 1911, 
m>. 106-109). Sa'di also makes use of a story of an 
idolater to adorn a tale in his Bustdn, ch. x., story 
3(tr. Edwards, p. 121 f.). The great lyrist ljafis 
(c. A.D. 1325 -c. 1389) often makes allusion in his 
Ghazals, or ‘Odes,’ to ‘idol-worship’ {but-parasti), 
or likens his beloved to an ‘idor {but) or to an 
'image’ {$anam ) ; but his references arc mostly in 
the way of poetic similes drawn from love ( e.g . 
Ghazals, 301, verse 3; 210, v. 3; 254, v. 8; 297, 
v. 5; 172, v. 10, in the ed. by II. Brookhaus, Die 


Aurang, entitled Khiradnumah-i Isknndan , or 
‘Book of Alexander’s Wisdom,’ represent* Alex- 
ander the Groat as destroying a well-known temple 
of idols. Citations might easily be multiplied from 
other later Persian writers, but they would all be 
of a similar character as showing the deep-seated 
Persian hatred of idolatry. This persistent detesta- 
tion of the use of idols and images is os marked as 
over in the attitude of the hirsts, or modern 
followers of Zoroaster, both in India and in Persia. 

Litwutiirk.— T he bibliographical references to odd. of the 
Qr. and Lat. works quoted have been given above. For the 
Avssta consult ths Eng. tr. by J. Darmesteler and L. H. 
Mills, In SUE iv., xxifl., xxxi., Oxford, 1880-87, and tho Fr. 
tr. by Darmesteter, Li Zend- A vesta, traduction nouvelle, 8 
vote., Paris, 1802-88, For trr. of tho Pahlavi works, see E. 
W. West, Pahlavi Texts Translated, in SHE v., xviii., xxiv., 
xxxvii., xlvii., Oxford, 1880-1807; cf. also tho forthcoming 
monograph by A. V. W. Jackson, in tho Jubilee Volume oj 
the Sir Jamsetjes Jejetbhoy Zarthoshti Madrma, Bombay, (to 
appear in) 1814. A. V. WILLIAMS JACKSON. 

IMAGES AND IDOLS (Teutonic and Slavic). 
— 1 . Teutonic. — The evidence for tho existence of 
idols and images among Germanic peoples is some- 
what conflicting. The pronouncement of Tacitus, 
that the Germani had no images of their gods, is 
repeated by later Christian writers; but this is 
evidently an uncritical re-statement. On t he ot her 
hand, there is sutlicient, if not abundant , evidence 
to attest tho existenceof images among the different 
Germanic peonies, at tho several periods of their 
conversion to Christianity. 

Tacitus definitely says of the Germani : 

‘Ceterum ncc cohibtro pariutibuH decs, nisqm* in ullnm human! 
oris spedetn asslmulare, ox magnitudine coclcstium iirbitrunt ur ’ 
(Germ. 8) ; 

and again, of the Nahanarvali, that they have no 
simulacra of their twin-gods Alois [Germ. 43). Else- 
where, however {Germ. 7), lie tells of tho symbols 
taken from the sacred groves, ami borne, into battle : 
signa, probably attributes of the gods, as the ship 
which he names the signum Isitlis {Germ. 9); 
and effigies, probably representations of animals 
which possessed a sacred significance. Such might 
be the ferarum imaqincs of tho Batavi (Hist. iv. 
22). Later examples would bo tho dragon-heads 
on poles shown among the spoils taken from the 
Germani by Marcus Aurelius, and depicted on the 
Antonine Column (cf. P. S. Bartoli, Golumna 
Antoniniana, Home, n.d., pL 37 f . ) ; these are per- 
haps similar in form to the Dragon of Wessex dis- 
played as Harold’s standard in theBayeux Tanusti y. 
Such representation of animals appon i s in a slight )y 
ditlerent form in the eofurannbtd and coj'orhc 
mentioned in Elene t line 259, and in Beowulf, line 
303; or in the boar-helmets worn by t he warrior- 
figures on the Torslunda helmet. On the other 
hand, Tacitus’s account of the worship of the 
goddess Northus {Germ. 40), in which numen ipsum 
is immersed in a sacred lake, would seem to point 
to some kind of image, although it may mean 
nothing more than a symbol. It is probable that 
Nerthus appears in Norse mythology, with change 
of sex, as the gods Njhrffr and Kreyr; and in the 
worship of Freyr a similar ceremonial procession is 
described, in which an imago is used (Oldfs Saga 
Tryggvasonar , Fornmanna Siigur, 1 ii. ch. 173). If 
tho cult of Nelmlcnnia, representations of whom 
were found at Walcheren, contains any Germanic 
elements, we then have very early evidence of the 
representation of a deity; but, even if she is 
Germanic, tho whole style of the ligure. shows very 
strong lioman influence. 

It seems probable that the Germanic representa- 
tion of gods passed through the usual stages of 
development (cf. It. M. Meyer, Allgcrm. jShgnais- 
gesch. ch. v. § 24). There is no actual evidence for 
the shapeless log or stone, which was 1 probably the. 
earliest form of idol, or for the worship of meteoric. 

1 Hereafter quoted as F. M.S. 
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stones, as in classical mythology. But it is likely, 
from what we know of the later use of logs, straw 
figures, branches, etc., in plough, harvest, and 
other ceremonies, that this stage did exist (cf. W. 
Mannhardt, Mytholog. Forschungen, Strassburg, 
1884, p. 332 f. ; Grimm, Teut. Myth. ch. 24, pp. 768, 
782, 784) ; and it is even possible that some such 
rough figure may he denoted by the numen ipsum 
of Nerthus. Contemporary evidence does exist, 
however, for tho second stage— the trunk or log, 
carved with a representation of the head only, or of 
the head and shoulders. Pillar-worship, of which 
the reverence paid to the Irminsul by the Saxons 
and to tho high-seat pillars by the Scandinavians 
seems to have been a late survival, probably belongs 
to this stage. For the more artistic stage— the 
complete reproduction of deities— there is sufficient 
evidence, especially from Scandinavia; they are 
represented with their attributes, as Thor with his 
hammer; or with ornaments of gold and silver. 
Finally, as with some statues of classical gods, and 
with Christian images, one finds instances of images 
that can move, walk, and speak. 

The earliest definite evidence for tho existence 
of Germanic idols is connected with the Goths , and 
dates from tho latter half of tho 4th century. The 
Constantinople Column, erected by Arcadius to 
commemorate tho wars of Theodosius, has re- 
presentations of Gothic gods, borne on the backs 
of camels in his triumph. These aro life-size 
figures of bearded men, of which the head and 
shoulders only are carefully carved ; the rest of the 
figure is of the xoarwn type, with slight indications 
ol ornament to represent a robe (cf. A. Banduri, 
Imperiwn Orientate, Venice, 1729, ii. 417, pi. ix.). 
Sozomen, HE vi. 37, writing of the same period, 
mentions that Atlmnaric, king of the Goths, in his 
attempt to revive heathenism, caused a statue 
(£<Sa vuv) to he carried in a waggon to the houses of 
Christians, that they might worship and sacrifice. 

The refcrencGsof Christian writers to the existence 
of idols among the remaining Germanic peoples are 
numerous, but reliance can be placed only on those 
in which images are specifically mentioned or de- 
scribed {simulacra , imagines). Phrases such as 
‘idola col ere ’ are not definite enough, nor is the 
montion of temples positive evidence, as it is possible 
that Germanic temples did not invariably contain 
images ; tho custom of alluding to Germanic gods 
under the names of the approximately correspond- 
ing classical deities sometimes causes confusion. 

For Frankish images, there is continuous evi- 
dence. The earliest reference, dating from 491, is 
the speech of Clotilda to her husband King Clovis, 
in favour of baptism : 

4 Nihil sunt dii quos colitis, qul neque slbi, neque aliis potcrunt 
flubvpnire ; sunt culm aut ex lapide, aut ex ligno, aut ex metallo 
allquo sculpti’ (Gregory of Tours, Hint. Franc. 11. 20). 

Ill the Constitutio of Childebert, c. 554, punish- 
ment is decreed against those who refuse to destroy 
from off their land, or who prevent the priests 
from destroying, ‘simulacra constructs vel idola 
dnemoni dedicat a’ (Pertz, MGII, ‘Leges/ Ilanovor, 
1833 ff., i. 1). In the Vita S. Goaris , contained in 
the Acta Ordinis S. Benedicts, Paris, 1668-1701, 
sect. ii. p. 282, wo are told that c. 649 the saint 
4 coi’pit ■ . . ffcntililm8pereircuitum(<.«. Ripuaria) Hiinulaerorura 
cnltui dediiii et vanu idolorum superstitUmis deoeptia verbum 
aalutia annuntiare.' 

The only definite authority for Saxon idol- 
worship is to be found in the anonymous Indiculus 
Superstitionum of the 8th century. With entry 20, 

‘ De simulacro deconsparsa farina/niay be compared 
the story of tho figure of Baldr, which was baked 
and smeared with oil (FrifSjdfs Saga, 9 ; Fornaldar 
Sag ur, ii.). Possibly such cakes were sometimes 
representations of a divine attribute, or of an animal 
sacred to the god, and not of the god himself. 
Entry 27, ‘ De simulacris de panais (paiwis), factia/ 


may refer to doll-images for the private use of wor- 
shippers (cf. A. Saupe, Indiculus Superstitionum, 
Leipzig, 1891, ad loc .) ; or to figures in straw and 
rags, such as the effigy of Death, which in later 
times we know to have been carried round in 
procession (cf. Grimm, oh. xxiv. p. 771). Entry 28, 
‘De simulacro, quod per campos portant/ snows 
that tho Saxons practised the general Germanic 
custom of religious processions, probably to secure 
fruitfulness and prosperity. 

There is little definite reference to the practice 
of idol-worship among tho English ; the most 
convincing is the description of the heathen reaction 
in Essex, c. 660 : 

4 Coeperunt fan a, quae rierelicta erant, restaurare, et adorare 
simulacra * ( Bede, HE iii. 30). 

Other references aro found in Bede ; Pope Gregory, 
writing to Bishop Mellitus, gives instructions, 

4 Ipsa quae In eia (i.e. fan is) sunt Idola, dostruantur ’ (1. 30). 
Boniface V. in his letter to Edwin, king of North- 
umbria, quotes the description of idols in Ps 113, 
and reinforces it thus : 

4 Quotnodo . . . possunt habere virtutum hi, qul ex corruptibili 
materia inferiorum ctiam suhpositorunujue tibi mambns eon- 
Struuntur ; quibus videlicet artifleium humanum adcommodans 
eia inanimatam membrorum simiiitudinetn contulisti ; qui, nisi 
a te moti fuerint, ambularo non potcrunt, sed tanquam lapiB in 
uno loco pomtua, ita construct! nihilque intellegenliae habentes 
. . . nullam . . . facultatem adopti sunt’ (ii. 10 [PL lxxx. 4.T7J). 

The force of these two references is weakened 
by tho fact that the writers of the letters were 
foreigners, and not immediately in touch with 
English conditions. Again, in tnc story of Coifi, 
ana of his active share in the destruction of the 
temple at Goodmanham (Bede, HE ii. 13), no word 
more definite than ydola is used ; but in the poetic 
account of the incident by Alenin, Versus de 
Pontitkihus ct Sanctis Eboracensis Ecclesitit , 1. 
162, Paulinus is represented as saying, ‘omnia 
sternantur fundo simulacra deorum/ The word 
wih occurs in Old English in the moaning of ' idol * ; 
thus it is used of Nebuchadrezzar’s golden image; 
its most peculiar use is in the phrase Wihknworhte 
weds (Gnomic Verses, 1. 1 33, Exeter Book). Again, 
in Beowulf (line 176) tho word wtf/weortSung, ‘honour 
to idols/ is used in an express description of a 
heathen custom : ‘At times they ordained worship 
of the idols in the temples/ 

For the Frisians the evidence is neither full nor 
very conclusive ; there is no direct reference to an 
idol in tho descriptions of the sanctuary of Fosite 
on Heligoland given by Alcuin, Vita S. Willcbrordi , 

i. 10 {PL ci. 700) ; by Altfrid, Vita Liudgeri , i. 19 
{MG II, ‘ScripLores/ Hanover, 1826 ff., ii. 410 [PL 
xeix. 778]); and by Adam of Bremen, Gesta I [amnia - 
burg. iv. 3 {MGH, ‘Script/ vii. 369 [PL cxlvi. 
623 f.]). Elsewhere (i. 13) Alcuin speaks of Wille- 
brord’s arrival 

4 ad quondam villam Walachrura nomine, In qua antiqui ©rroris 
idoiutn reniansit.’ 

In Willibald’s description of the heathen reaction 
under tho Frisian king lied bod, c. 716, wo road : 

4 Idolorum quoque cultura exatructia dclubrorum fan is lugubriter 
ronovata* ( Vita S. lioni/acii , iv. 12 [MGU, ‘Script.* Ii. 330; 
PL hxxix. 61 1J). 

The most definite reference is that of Anskar in his 
account of the preaching of St. Willcluid in the 
middle of the 8th cent, to tne Frisians at Hunmrcha : 
4 Barba ris coepit . . . persuader© . . . dicena insanum esse . . 
a lapidibuB auxilium petere, et a simulaeria mutis et aurdia 
subBidil ape rare solatium* (Ptta Willehadi, 8 [MGU, ‘Script. 

ii. S«0; PL cxviii. 1016 f.]). 

Grimm quotes from different lives of St. Gall an 
incident which would be a proof of the existence 
of idols in Alamannia, if, as he thinks, it can be 
referred to Germanic deities (Grimm, ch. vi. p. 108). 
Although there is some confusion in the account of 
Katpert, Casus S. Galli , 1 {MGH, ‘Script/ ii. 61 
[PL exxvi. 1058]), it seems clear that on the Lake 
of Constance, near Bregenz, St. Gall and Colnm- 
b&n discovered, c. 612, a sanctuary dedicated to 
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St. Amelia ; it nevertheless contained ‘ t-res ima- 
gines aereas et deauratas’ ( Vita S. Galli /., i. 6 
[MGH, 1 Script.’ ii. 7 ; AS, Oct. VII. ii. [1809] 886]). 
These the missionaries threw iuto the water. 
Walafrid Strabo says definitely that they were 
images of heathen gods; ‘isti sunt dii veteres et 
antiqui huius loci tu tores.’ He says, further, that 
thoy were * parieti alfixas* ( Vila S. Galli , vi. [ Acta 
Bened.y sect. ii. p. 233; PL cxiv. 983]). Grimm 
cites later instances of this practice of retaining 
the ancient gods, ‘ probably to conciliate the people ’ 
(n. 108, n. 1), and it has approximate parallels in 
classical mythology (cf. Pausanias, III. xiv. 6 : * tho 
wooden [i.e. the archaic] image of Thetis is still 
preserved in secret ’). 

For Scandinavian images there is very full evi- 
dence, the most trustworthy coming from Christian 
sources ; tho words skurfigoti and trtgoti are used 
in Icelandic, but the custom prevails of speaking 
of the image merely by the name of the deity. 
The most important evidence is the account by 
Adam of Bremen, in the 11th cent., of the great 
sanctuary at Upsala, with its statues of Thor, Odin 
(Wodan), and Freyr (Frieco). Odin is represented 
armed, Freyr with the symbol of fertility, and 
Thor ‘cum sceptro lovcm simulare videtur’ ; this 
probably refers to his hammer, the attribute of 
tho thunder-god (Gcsta lhtmmaburg . iv. 26 [MGH, 

* Script.’ vii. 379 ; PL cxlvi. 642 f.]). Other statues 
of Thor and Freyr are mentioned ( ib . ii. 60, p. 
327, iv. 9, p. 371 ; PL cxlvi. 643, 627). Tho most 
detailed accounts we owe to the Christianizing 
expeditions of Oliifr Tryggvason, and St. OlAfr. 
Thus at Rftuflsey, OlAfr Tryggvason encountered 
a representation of Thor which could speak, 
walk, and even make war upon him {Oldfs Saga 
Tryggvasonar , 160, F.M.S. i.). At Mori near 
Trondhjem the same king found an image of Thor 
with his hammer, adorned with gold and Bilver; 
it stood in a chariot drawn by two wooden goats, 
round the horns of which was a silver chain 
{Flatcyjarbdky Oldfs S. Trygg. 268). St. OlAfr was 
opposed in the Highlands by GmNbmndr, a votary 
of Thor, and a great chief; Gufibraiidr’s son 
described Thor’s image to the king : 

‘lie has a hammer in his han<i, and is of stature ... he 
is hollow within . . . four loaves are brought to him every day, 
and therewith meat in the same proportion.” The image stood 
upon a pedestal, and was adorned with gold and silver; when 
It was shattered, out came ‘mice as big as cuts, and lizards and 
snakes* (Oldfs S. tuns Itslga, 107-108, F.M.S. iv.). 

Statues of Thor seem to have been particularly 
numerous ; in Njdlasaga 88 we find, in a temple at 
Illaftir, Thor in a chariot, and with him Th6rger$r, 
Hblgabriiftr, and lrpa; each wears a great gold 
armlet, and Thdrgcror has a kerchief on her head. 
Reference has already been made to the story of 
Freyr, and of liis imago being borne in yearly pro- 
cession ( Oldfs S. Trygg. 173, F.M.S. ii.)j also to 
the story of the baked image of Baldr (Frifijdfs S. 
9). Ib seems to havo been a common Scandinavian 
custom to placo several statues in one tomplo ; 
even the temple built by Hrafnkel, who was a 
special votary of Freyr, contained other gods 
[Hrafnkds S. Frcysgotia , 15). Still, the notice of 
the great temple iri Gautland, with its hundred 
gods, is probably an exaggeration ( Jdmsvikinga S. 
12 ). 

Traces are found of the practice of carrying on 
the person small images, probably for secret wor- 
ship, or as amulets ; the skald Hallfrcfir carried an 
ivory ‘likeness* of Thor in his pocket {Hallfrctiar 

5. 6); and Ingimundr wore a silver talisman of 
Freyr ( Vat ns (hula S. 10). For similar protective 
reasons Earl Eirikr carried an image of Thor at 
the prow of his ship (F.M.S. ii. 253). We even 
find such a familiar use as the image of Thor 
carved life-size on the back of a chair (Ftetbrveftra 

6, pt. ii. 9). The walls of OlAfr PAi’s hall in Ice- 


land were adorned with representations of old 
stories, probably in painted wooden reliefs (Lax- 
dtala S. 29); t-l'iesa were described by U Ur Ug- 
gttson in the Husdrdpa, and, from the fragments 
that remain of tho poem, they seem to have 
depicted the burning of Baldr, Ifeinulullr’s light 
with Jioki, Thor’s journey to Il^mir, ami his light 
with MiCgartteormr. The high-seat pillars were 
also adorned with lignres; thus Thor was carved 
upon the pillars which ThArdlfr Most rar.sk egg 
threw overboard on approaching Iceland, in order 
to find a landing-place ; these same pillars w< re 
afterwards set up in the temple built by Thorolfr. 

To sum up, then, our knowledge of Scandinavian 
images : they were very numerous, often life-size, 
generally of wood (cf. trtmatir, ‘wooden man’), 
and frequently adorned with gold and silver. In 
later times the people identified the image with 
the god, and in this way they were nldo to bclievo 
that the figure had the power of movement; 
a very clear example of this occurs in the story of 
Tlirdndr of Gata ( Farcy inga S. 23), where the 
statue of Thdrgertfr loosens a ring as a sign of 
acquiescence, but clasps it tightly when she denies 
her favour. The story of Gunmirr and his inter- 
course with Freyr’s priestess proves that the pod 
was identified with his image. Tho idea of n itnlity 
and volition in the image is carried so far that the 
statue of Thor at RamNsey is made to compete in 
wrestling with OlAfr Tryggvason, tho object being 
to hurl the vanquished into the lire; the king 

I iroved the stronger, and the wooden figure was 
mi ned to ashes. 

There is very little urelueologieal evidence for 
Germanic gods ; the representations of Nelmlennia 
and of the tlerr mattes are more Roman than 
Germanic in style, and with them may he classed 
the altar to Mars Thingsus, with its representation 
of the god armed. Although it was found in 
England on Hadrian’s Wall, the votaries, who 
came from near Deventer, were probably Bnlavi ; 
the stone dates from the first halt of the 3rd cent, 
(cf. Helm, Alt german. Heligionsgesch. i. 366 II'.). 
Again, the most important evidence is connected 
with Scandinavian mythology. Tho figures on tho 
Galtchus horns are too problematical to count as 
evidence ; and even the figure on one of the plates 
of the Torslunda helmet may represent a meie 
warrior, though it is tempting to identify it with 
Odin, accompanied by his two ravens. Undoubted 
representations of Odin exist on the gravestones 
of Ardre, Ilablingho, and Tjtingvidc; here we see 
Odin on Sleipnir, but even these are late repre- 
sentations and show a somewhat specialized import 
of tho god (cf. Helm, i. 213). Curiously enough, 
the dearest representations of Scandinavian deitie u 
are found in England. The Gosforlh Gross in ( 'mu- 
berlaml show's probably the last light- of Viffnrr wi! h 
the Fcnrisulfr ; another group probably repicM-nts 
the punishment of Loki. On the Gosforth Slone 
is a group evidently meant to represent Thor's 
fishing. From time to time wooden figures have 
been unearthed, especially in Jutland, which seem 
to show primitive types of images; for a detailed 
discussion of these, cf. Helm, i. 214 11'. ; according 
to him, the majority of them may be considcicd 
to represent deities of fertility. 

2. Slavic. — The discussion of Slavic images is 
rendered difficult by the fact that much of the 
early evidence really refers to Scandinavians who 
were settled among Slavic populations ; in parti- 
cular, the chief god of whom one finds images is 
really Thor, the Swedish thunder-god, worshipped 
under the same aspect, but under a Slavic name, 
Perun, thunder- bolt. It is therefore not easy to 
disentangle the Scandinavian worship from the 
Slavic, and only at one period does the evidence 
refer incontrovertibly to the Slavs— the period of 
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Slavic settlements in the island of Riigen, and 
around the Elbe. The evidence for Poland, how- 
over, appears fairly trustworthy. 

The 10th cent, narratives of Arabian travellers, 
(though nominally concerned with the Slavs, in 
reality treat of the Russians, i.e. of the Scandi- 
navian settlers around the Volga. I bn Fadlan (ed. 
Fraehn, St. Petersburg, 1823), ambassador to the 
Russians, describes the worship paid to ‘a high 
wooden pillar, that has a human face and is sur- 
rounded by small figures.* Here, again, is evidence 
for the rougher form of image. The narrative of 
Mos'fldl, in the Field# of Gold , is far loss trust- 
worthy ; he describes gorgeous temples, one of 
which contained ‘ a colossal statue of an old man 
holding a rod with which he called forth skeletons 
from tneir tombs,’ while another temple contains 
an idol formed wholly of precious stones (Mas'tldl, 
Les Prairies (Tor , ed. and tr. C. Barbior de Mey- 
nard, Paris, 1861-77, ch. lxvi.). Apart from tne 
inherent improbability of his account, it is difficult 
to know of whom ho is speaking, and of what 
place ; Arkona has been suggested, but there 
seem to bo no means of settling the question. 

Even some of the early Christian evidence really 
refers to Scandinavians. The so-called Chronicle 
of Nestor, dating from the 11th to the Pith cent., 
gives a detailed account of the sotting up of idols 
in 978 at Kieflf by Vladimir : 

* Upon a publio eminence he set up several idols ; Perun In 
wood with a silver head and a golden beard, and also Khors, 
JJazbog, Stribog, Simargl, and Mokoch. Sacrifices were offerod 
to them ; the people offered their sons and their daughters as 
victims to the idols’ (Chroniqv* de Heitor , ed. and tr. L. Leper, 
Paris, 1884, ch. 38). 

We hear again of an attempt to force a Christian 
Vareque to sacrifice to the iaols ; he replies : 

‘These are not gods; these are only wood, which is to-day, 
but to-morrow is rotten ; they do not eat, or drink, or speak, 
li is the hand of man which has cut them out of wood’(i6. 
Jill). 

Ton years later Vladimir reversed his work at 
Kioff: 

* IIo commanded tho idols to be thrown down. Some he had 
burnt, and tho rest cast into the fire. He commanded men to 
tie Perun to the foil of a horse, and to drag him down ... to 
tho stream ; and ho ordered twelve men to beat him with staves, 
not because he thought the wood had any feeling, but to Insult 
the demon who in this form had insulted men, and to punish 
him for his deceptions. . . . While he was being dragged along 
the stream as far as the Dnieper, the heathen wept for him. 

. . . Then . . . they threw him into the Dnieper* (ib. 43). 

Another statue of Perun was set up by Vladi- 
mir’s uncle at Novgorod {ib. 3d). There are later 
references to the statue of Perun at lvicflf, and to 
.tho church of St. Basil which stood upon its site, 
but apparently nothing independent of the account 
in Nestor (cf. DIugosz, Historia Polonica, ed. H. 
von ITuyssen, blc. ii., Leipzig, 1711, col. 104). 

From the Chronica Bamwrum of Cosmas of 
Prague, we have 12th cent, evidence for the primi- 
tive worship of idols by the Czechs. The passage 
has a legendary tone, and is not above suspicion, 
but is interesting as far as it goes. A certain 
princess Tetcka taught the people the worship of 
Oreads, Dryads, and Hamadryads : 

'sicut hactenus nmlti villani velut pagan!, hie latiees leu ignes 
coluit, . . . i«te lucos et arbores aut lapides adorat, . . . alius 
quae ipue fecit idola surda ct muta rogat et orat, ut domum 
auam et bu lpuum regant’ (L 4 [MGH, * Script.' ix. 36; PL 
clxvl. 621). 

Similar practices are described more in detail in 
the account of the extermination of paganism by 
Duke Bracizlaus, but there is no mention of actual 
idols (ib. iii. 1, p. 102 [PL clxvi. 189]). On the 
other hand, tho princess Ludmilla, in her pagan 
days, had a golden idol of the goddess Krosina, 
which was of more than human size (A S t Sept. v. 
{I860] 344). 

DIugosz, who wrote his Historia Polonica late in 
the 15th cent., gives a long and somewhat doubt- 
ful list of Polish gods, identified with Roman 


deities, and shows that their cult was practised 
by the Polos with all the apparatus of delubra , 
simulacra t and famines. The notice on Diana or 
Dziewanna is interesting : 

‘Diana emoque quae superstitions gentile fomina et virgo 
existimabatur, a matronis et virginibtu serta simulaoro suo 
ferebantur * (bk. i. col. 87). 

Later on, at the conversion of Miecslans, he de- 
scrips the measures taken to stamp out idolatry : 

1 Strictiasimo poslhaec Miecsl&t edicto, . . . contringuntur 
idola, et falsorum deorum simulacra. . . . Quae quidem deorum 
et dearum idolorumque imraersio et oonfractlo tuno facta . . . 
simulacrls Dzlowannae et Marzannae inlongo ligno extollentl- 
bus, et in paludes in Dominica Quadrageslmae Laetare, projicl- 
entibus et demergentibus, repraesentaLur, renovatur in huno 
diem nec hujus conauetudinis vetustisaimo effectus usque mode 
apud Polonoa defluxit.’ 

This account of DIugosz is cited by Cromems, 
De originc Polonorum, iii., Basel, 1568, n. 33 B ; 
for survivals of this Polish custom in Mid-Lent see 
Grimm, ch. 8, p. 190 ; ch. 24, pp. 773, 782. 

The evidence of foreign chroniclers is fairly 
abundant, and is, on the wholo, more trustworthy, 
although even such circumstantial testimony as 
that concerned with Otto of Bamberg is not free 
from suspicion. The greater part of this foreign 
evidence deals with the Slavs settled on the shores 
of the Baltic, and round the basin of tho Elbo. An 
early reference occurs in tho Annales Wcissembur- 
genses for 1069 : 

‘Rex Hoinricug barbaroa trans Alplani flu men constitute* 
cum exercitu invasit . . . fana cum simulacrls succeudit' 
(MGU, ‘ Script’ iii. 71 [PL cxli. 627]). 

Adam of Bremen’s testimony is important as 
contemporary 11th cent, evidence; he mentions 
the town licthra : 

‘templum ibi magnum construction est demonibua, quorum 
princepu eat Itedljaa. Simulacrum cius auro, leutus ontro 
paratus’ (6’snfa Hammabury. 11. 18 [MG II, ‘Script.’ vii. 312; 
PL cxlvi. 613]). 

Thietniar, Chronicon , vi. 17 (MGH t ‘ Script.’ iii. 
p. 812), gives a more minute description of this 
sanctuary in Meeklenbnrg-Strelitz, out dillcrs in 
some important details, notably in calling the 
town Riedogost, and the god Zuarasici (contrast 
Helmold, Chronicon Slavorum , i. 23 [MG 11,' Script.’ 
xxi.]). In the temple 

‘dii stant manu fact!, singulis nominibus insculptis, galels 
atque loricis tcrrlbillter vestit i, quorum primus ZuaroNici died- 
tur. . . . Vexilla quoque eortmi, nisi ad expeditions iieoetwaria 
. . . hlnc nullatenus movontur.' 

Later, he speaks of the Liutici and of their 
goddess whom they carried with them into battle 
‘in vexilliB formata’ (ib. vii. 47, p. 857); and 
elsewhere he refers to the general Slavic practice 
of image-worship : 

‘Quot regionea aunt in his partibus, tot tompla habentur, ct 
simulacra domonum singula ab infldeUbua coluntur’ (ib. vi. 18, 

p. 812). 

Next in chronological order come the references 
connected with the Christianizing missions of Otto 
of Bamberg to the Pomeranian Slavs, early in the 
12th century. The references to idols and their 
destruction are frequent ; unfortunately the value 
of these lives by Ilerbord and Eb)>o is much dis- 
puted. The most detailed description is that of a 
great temple at Stotin, apparently very liko that 
at Rethra : 

' Erat autem ibi simulacrum triceps, quod in uno corpora tria 
capita habens, Triglaus vooabatur’ (Ilerbord, Dialogue de t Vita 
Ottonis , ii. 32 (MG II, ‘ Script. ’ xii. 704 • AS. Jul. i. [1807] 367]). 

At Gutzkow there was an idol of great size and 
beauty, which was mutilated and burned (Ebbo of 
Bamberg, Vita Ottonis , iii. 10 [MGH, ‘Script.* xii. 
866]). Ebbo gives more details on the image of 
Triglaus at Stetin : 

‘Trioapitum habebat simulacrum, quod aurea cidari ooulos 
et labia contegcbat, asserentihus ldolorura sacerdotibus id*o 
Bummum eorum deum triu habere capita, quoniam tria pro- 
curarefc regna, id cst couli, terrae et inferni ; et fociem cidari 
operlre pro eo quod peccata hoinimnn quasi non videns et tacons 
dlssimularet ’ (ib. iii. 1, p. 860 ; AS, Jul. i. 388). 

In the temple at Julin were ‘statuas . . . auro 
et argento decoratas’ (ib. iii. 1, p. 858 ; AS, Jul. i. 
387). 
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Holmold, who went on hit* mission in 1155, is the ! 
first to mention the sanctuary at Bugen, and the 
image of Svantovit, with the confusion between 
Svantovit and Saint Vitus {Chronica Slavorum, 
i. 6 [MGIl, * Script.’ xxi.]). An interesting general 
reference occurs : 

' Hi (*.<*. Slavi) simulaororum imapi naria formas praetendunt 
de templin, velut Plunense idolum oui nomcn Poda^a ; alii . . . 
lucos inhabitant, ut e«t Prove . . . quibus millac sunt tilttjfkn 
expressae ’ (iO. i. 83, p. 75). 

In 1168, Waldemarof Denmark captured ltiigen, 
and destroyed 

'simulacrum illud antiqulssinium Zvantevith, quod colcbutur 
ab omni natione Sclavoruin* (»/>. ii. 12, p. 90). 

Helmold’s evidence is confirmed by the more 
detailed account, by Saxo Grammaticus, of Wal- 
demar’s campaign in Riigen and capture of Arkona 
( Gesta Danorum, xiv. p. 565, ed. A. Holder, Strass- 
burg, 1886). The temple is described minutely, 
and the image of Svantovit : 

‘ Ingena in aedesimulaoruin, orntiem humani corporis h&bitum 
grand! tate transccndena, quatuor capititma tutitlemque cervi- 
cibus mirandum peratabat, e quibus duo pectus totidemquu 
tenjuin resp lucre videbantur. Oterum tarn ante quam retro 
■collocatorum ununi dextrorsum alterum levorautn eontempla- 
cioncui dirigere videbatur. Corraae barbe, crines attonsi 
flgurabantur ut artifleis induatriain Rugianorum ritum in 
cultu eapitum enuilatam pu tares . . . Leva arcum reflexo in 
latua bruchio tigurahat. Tunica ad tibias prominens flngebatur, 
quae ex diversi ligni materia create, tain arcano nexu genibua 
iungebantur, ut compaginis locus non nisi curiosiori contem- 
plocione deprehemli pntuerit. Pedea humo con tig ui corno- 
bantur, eorum basi intra solum latento.' 

On the gate-tower of the town the people dis- 
played signa and aqiiilas : 

'Inter quoa erut SLanitia (marg. Stuatira), magnitudine ao 
colore insignia' ( ib . p. 575). 

bishop Ahsalon found at Karcntia ( i.e . Garz), in 
ltiigen, three temples similar to that at Arkona ; 
in the inmost shrine of one was found a gigantic 
oaken figure, 

'quodRugievithumvocabanfc . . . In eiua eapite aeptem humane 
aiinilitudinia faciea consedcre, quae oinnes uniuB verticis super- 
fioie claudubantiir. Totidein quocpie veros glad ion cum vaginia 
uni cingulo appemtos oiua lateri artifex connliaveraL Octavum 
in dextra deatrlctuin tenebut. llunc pugno iiiHerium Urmia- 
simo nexu ferreua clavus astrinxerat, ueo manui nitd precise 
evelli poterat; quae res triiw-ande eiua oonasio extitit. . . . 
Nihil in hoc ainiulacro iocutiduin viaentlbus fuib ; lineamentia 
iiupoliti ceiaminiN deformitate iordentibua ’ {ib. p. 577). 

In tlio next temple was the image of roreuithus : 

'Id quinque capitibua oonsitum aed armla vacuum lingo- 
batur.’ 

In tho third temple was found Porenutiuft : m 

* llaec stat.ua, quatuor facies representana, quintain poctori 
insertion habebat, cuius frontum leva, mentuiu dextera tangebat * 
(p. 678). 

The destruction of the idols in ltiigen is de- 
scribed in Knytlingasaga , 12*2 ; Svantovit appears 
as Svantaviz, ami the names of the three images 
at Karentia are given os ltinvit, Turupift, and 
Puruvit. Statues with several heads scent to be 
peculiarly Slavic; there is apparently no similar 
representation of Germanic gods. 

Unfortunately there appears to be practically 
no trustworthy archaeological evidence for Slavic 
images (cf. Leger, Mythologie slave . , pp. 33 f. , 221 ft*. ). 

3, In connexion with the Teutonic and Slavic evi- 
dence, brief reference may be made to the neigh- 
bouring Prussian peoples ; Simon Grunau, Breuss- 
isrhe Chronik , tract ll. cap. v. § 2, describes a 
Prussian sanctuary built in an oak, in the 6th 
century. 1 The description is thus adapted and 
rendered in Latin by Alexander Guagninus, 
Rerum Polonicarum , Frankfort, 1584, ii. 107 f. : 

‘ Quercias hacc tripartita fuit ; ... ex una parte Prutenorum 
Deum, qui Feruno, Id est fulmen, dicebatur, habebant. . . . Kx 
altera parte colloeatum orat Fabrimpo idolum ; cuiug eultus erat 
in serpentc vivo retinemio. . . . Tertia ex parte daewomacum 
idolum, Patelo nomine, si turn fuit.* 

I It must be admitted that Uscner, Quttemarnen, Bonn, 189ft, 
p. 83, discredits the accuracy of Orunau in general, and of bin 
mythology in particular, thus following the lead given by M. 
Toeppen, Gesen. der preuse. Historiographic, Berlin, 1863, p. 
122 fl., esn. 178ff., 190 if. On the other hand, II. M. Chadwick, 
Origin of the Eng. Nation, Cambridge, 1907, p. 2 r >4 ff., accepts 
the evidence of Orunau on the characteristics of Prussian gods, 
and uses it in connexion with his Nerthus-Freyr theory. 


In descriptions of late survivals of Prussian oi 
Lithuanian paganism, mention of tho serpent-cult 
recurs frequently, but apparently there is no other 
reference to images. 

To sum up the evidence: Teutonic and Slavic 
peoples alike seem to Iiavo had no idols in early 
times, but they must certainly have possessed 
them at a later stage; in their adoption of them 
they may have been influenced by classical cults. 
Although individual references by early chroniclers 
may not bo above suspicion, the weight of their 
collective testimony is too great to be disregarded. 

Litkratuiik. — " i. TEUTON!*'.— W. Golther, Uandb. der 
german. Mythol Leipzig, 1895, p. GOZ (T. ; J. Grimm, Teut. 
Mythol., tr. J. 8. Htnllybrnus, Loudon, 18H0-8K, p. IDMT.; E. H. 
Meyer, Germ. Mythologie, Berlin, 1891, p. 196, and Mythol. 
tier Gerwanen , Slnuwburjr, 1993, pp. 317 IT., 1318 If. ; K. M. 
Meyer, Altgernuin. Heligionsgcsch., Leipzig, 1910, p. 431 IT.; 
P. Herrmann, Nord. Mythol., do. 1903, p. 619 ff.; K. Helm, 
Altgerman. lleligwnsgeseh., Heidelberg, 1013, j. 21 iff. 

ii. SLAVIC.— L. Leger, La Mythol. slave, Paris, 1901, pa.cim ; 
G. Krek, JAtteralurgesch.'*, Uraz, 1887, p. 410 ff. ; W. R. S. 

Ralston, Songt of the Hussian People'*, London, 1872, pp. 94, 

211, 240 ff. M. K. SKATON. 

IMAGES AND IDOLS (Tibetan). --x. Occur- 
rence. — In Tibet images and idols abound, though 
not, perhaps, to any greater extent Ilian in other 
Buddhist countries, even of tho ‘Southern,’ or 
relatively primitive, division of that religion— e.y. 
Burma anu Ceylon. Whilst, however, in the latter 
case, the images are mainly reduplicates of Ujo con- 
ventional effigy of the historical Buddlm, Sakya- 
imini (iu one particular attitude, namely that of 
‘the earth touching pose’ [hhhspar&amudra], at 
the supreme moment of attaining Buddliahood, 
under the * Tree of Wisdom ’ [Jiodhi]), in Tibet, on 
the other hand, as in the other countries of the 
polytheistic Mahilyilna form of Buddhism, the 
images represent also a host of deified Buddhas 
and celestial Bodhisattvas (or potential Buddhas), 
saints, and demons. Besides the images enshrined 
in tcmplos and other religious buildings, clwrtcns 
( q.v .), etc., a large number of miniature images 
are met with oil domestic altars, and worn by the 
people in amulet-boxes, as talismans. Pictures of 
many of these divinities are as abundant in the 
houses of laymen as in temples, and illuminated in 
colours on tho title-pages of favourite script ures and 
manuals of worship. Consecrated medallions aro 
also bestowed by the grand Lamas upon generous 
donors of alms. Tho images of tho pro-Buddhist 
aboriginal religion, the Bon , are now cast in 
Buddhist form. 

2. Divinities, saints, etc., represented. — T he 
groat majority of tho divinities represented by the 
idols are those of the orthodox Maliayana Buddhism 
of India, as was first elicited by tho present writer, 
who has also traced the origin of the majority of 
these divinities and their images to mi ad.iplaiion 
of Bnihmanist myth, and to tho deification of meta- 
physical categories and different mode:; of Buddha’s 
‘ Word’ (or Logos) by a concrete symbolism. Thu 
more commonly prevalent images are ns follows. 

(a) Buddhas, celestial and human. Of these tho 
most frequently represented is perhaps the divine 
Amitdbha (' Od-dpagmed ), or ‘Tho Buddha of 
Boundless Li ght* (see ADUItJDDlf A) of I lie We.sfeiu 
Paradise, and his mode Amilayus {Ts e-d/unpuud), 
* The Boundless Life ’ (see A MIT A v ITS). Other com- 
mon forms are tho Medical or JKseulupic Buddha 
{sMun bla ), the primordial Adihuddha ns Sa mania, 
bhndra {Knn-tu-bzau-po), or Vnjrndhtiru (rP<> rj< - 
t-Jiah ), or Vnjmsattca {rDo rje seni dpu), and (heir 
mystical Tantiik modes displaying their female 
energies; also the remaining Buddhas of the four 
quarters of the universe; arid— less eoinmnu limn 
these — the historical Buddha, Snkyarinmi [Sol:;/ a- 
tub-pa). 

(h) Bodhisattvas : the coming Buddha, or Mm- 
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trey a {Bydms-pa), usually figured seated in Euro- 
pean fashion, not cross-legged, and usually of 
gigantic size, as a several storeyed image, or carved 
on rocks; Avalokilesoara (q.v.) ( Spy a n - ras-gzigs ) , 
or personified Compassion, Madjtdri ( Jam-dbynns ) ; 
personified Wisdom, Vajrapdni (P* yags-rdor) ; 
Tdrd ( SgroUma ), consort of Avalokita, as 'the 
white \{Sitd) and 'the green ’ [Bhfku^i) ; Mcirichi 
[rpo-rje p'ag-mo) ; Prajtldpd ramitd, personified 
Divine Wisdom; 'the all- victorious Diaclem,' 
Usnimvijayd ; 4 the White Umbrella Invincible 
against others,' Sitn-ufapatra’Cipardjitd ; 4 the 

Great Turner away of Harm,' Mahdpratyangird ; 
' the Flaming Crown,* Usni-sajvala. 

(c) Placid gods (lha) of Brdhmanist type : modes 
of Indra find Brahma as door-keepers and attend- 
ants on Sftkyamuni ; the four Guardian gods of 
the Quarters ; and Jambhala, the god of Wealth. 

, (d) Demoniacal tutclarics of tho fierce type of 
Siva as ' Defenders of Religion ’ (CK os-sky on ) , e.g. 

4 the fearful Thunderbolt,’ Vajrabhairavn ( rDorje - 
jins-byed), a form of Yama, the god of the Dead ; 
4 the horse-necked demon,' Hayagriva ( rTa-mgrin ) ; 
4 the Goddess,’ Devi or Lha mo. 

( e ) Local gods and demons : chiefly indigenous, 
namely 4 country-gods,’ yul-lha , and earth-demons, 
sa-bdag , of which the most numerous are red (tsan) 
and black {bdud). 

(f) Saints : the sixteen apostles or 4 the sixteen 
Arahats’ ; also the two chief disciples, 4 Mongol-pu ’ 
and ‘ Sari-pa ’ ; Padmakara or Padmmambhava , 
whom the present writer has shown to l>e tho 
founder of Lamaism ; also the reformer of Tibetan 
Buddhism, Tsonkhapa, the founder of the Yellow- 
hat sect, now the dominant Church, to which 
belong the Grand Lamas of Lhasa and Tashilhunpo. 
The imago of I'admasamhhava is given the chief 
place in temples of the Itcd-eap sect, and Tson- 
kliapa in the Yellow. Each of tho other minor 
sects accords its own particular founder a chief 
place on its altars. 

3. Canon descriptive of images.— The authori- 
tative source for tho detailed description of the 
images of Buddhism is the great body of the Sd- 
dhana (Sgrubd’ab) literature of rituals for the wor- 
ship of these respective divinities. The rituals 
were composed in India, in the early centuries of 
our ora onwards, during tho rise of the bhakti, or 
devotional movement, which permeated both Brah- 
manism and Buddhism. They number many hun- 
dreds, and each purports to contain minute descrip- 
tions of the form assumed by the deity on becoming 
manifest to a votary ; tho distinctive form, dress, 
posture, and pose of body and hands, as well as the 
colour, and the symbols held in the hands to em- 
blemize the functions and attributes, are all de- 
tailed therein. Several recensions of these texts 
are on record as translated into Tibetan. Two 
largo collections are included in the groat Tibetan 
commentary, Tanguur , of which the titles have 
been published by F. W. Thomas ftnd P. Cordier. 
It is from these Indian manuals that Tibetan artists 
form their images. Many of the deitios are given 
a variety of forms, owing, it seems to the present 
writer, to the apparent incorporation of popular 
Briihmanist and other aboriginal divinities to 
whom their functions and symbolism are thereby 
assimilated. These polymorphic forms fall into 
three types : (a) placid, mild, or benign (Mva) ; (b) 
fierce (kfiroda) ; (c) terrible and demonist ( dragpo ). 

4. Style of art and technique. — Tho Tibetan 
artists have preserved to a great extent the 
medimval Indian style of Buddhist art. This is 
especially noticeable in the dress and form of the 
female divinities, who are represented displaying 
exuberant charms of figure, according to the Indian 
ideals of female beauty. This character contrasts 
strikingly with the Chinese treatment, which tends 


to repress sexual distinctions. In the conventional 
treatment of externals, such as landscape effects, 
clouds, water, trees, and houses, the Tibetan images 
and pictures exhibit a decided Chinese influence 
rather than Indian, though Tibet has to some ex- 
tent evolved a special style of its own, intermediate 
between that 01 its two great neighbours, and dis- 
tinct from that of Nepal. Some of the large images 
in Tibet were cast in Nepal by Newar artisans. 

5. Materials of image.— The commonest images 
are composed of plastic material — clay, or a mix- 
ture of incense-paste, flour, and clay moulded into 
shape, dried, painted, and gilded. The better 
images are fashioned from brass or copper, usually 
cast from moulds and gilded. Tho most valued 
images are inlaid with turquoises and other precious 
or imitation stones. Stone is seldom used for 
images or statues, though figures are sometimes 
outlined on rocks. Bas-reliefs and medallions are 
often made in butter, in the winter season, for 
certain festivals. Following the Indian custom, 
auspicious times must be selected for the prepara- 
tion of the materials, and for the execution of the 
work, especially of the principal organs, e.g . the 
eye, etc. A remarkable realistic detail is the in- 
sertion into the larger images of models of brain, 
heart, lungs, stomach, and intestines. The con- 
ventional colour of Buddha’s hair is dark blue. 

On completion of the image, it requires to be con- 
secrated. For this purpose sacred tex ts are recited , 
and into the hollow interior are inserted small 
rolls of texts, one of which often is ‘the Buddhist 
Creed ’ or a spell ( 1 dharani ). Other objects thus 
inserted are grains of consecrated rice from the 
altar, bodily relics, hair, nail-parings, shreds of 
the robes of holy men, and filings of precious metalH. 
The image is usually wrapped with silk scarfs, 
giving the impression that it is clothed. Pictures 
{zal-fah) of images are painted in distemper, 
usually 011 cotton, seldom on silk. Sometimes 
the paintings are executed on the walls of temples 
as mural frescoes. 

6. Worship of images.— The image, as in other 
Buddhist countries, is popularly worshipped as a 
sort of fetish, holy in itself, and not merely as a 
diagram or synil>ol of tho infinite or unknown. 
Food and drink are regularly ottered to it. It is 
believed to hear and answer prayers. It is a com- 
mon experience to bear the devotees in a temple 
addressing personal requests for benefits before the 
image. Certain of the older images of which the 
history has been forgotten are, like those in 
Brahmanism ami other religions, regarded as 
miraculous in construction, and credited with being 
‘self-formed’ or as ‘fallen from heaven ready 
fashioned.’ 

See also ‘Buddhist’ section above, csp. p. 
123 tf. 

Litk.raturk.— A. Griinwedel, Mythol. des Btiddhismus, Leip- 
zig, MOO; E. Pander, Das Pantheon des Tschnnytscha 
Hutuktu, Berlin, 1890 ; E. Schlagintwelt, Buddhism in Tibet, 
Leipzig, 18(13 ; L. A. Waddell, Buddhism (if Tibet, London, 1806. 

• Cult of Avalokita and Tarfc,' JR AS, 1891, pp. 61-90, ‘Dh&rapi 
Cult of Buddhism/ Ostasiat. Zeitschr. ii. [1912] 165 -195, ‘ Evolu- 
tion of Buddhist Cult/ Asiat. Quart. Ren., 1912, pp. 105-190, 
' Guide to Lhasa Cathedral/ J A SBe, 1895, p. 269, eto. , Lhasa and 
its Mysteries, London, 1906, p. 119, etc. 

L. A. Waddell. 

IMAGE OF GOD.— i. General view.— (1) ‘God 

is a Spirit,' said Jesus to the woman of Samaria at 
Jacob’s well at Sychar (Jn 4 ai ), thereby giving 
utterance to the deep truth that God is free ana 
self-determining, essentially ethical in Ifis nature. 
This great idea is the basal conception on which 
the interpretation of man as made m God’s image, 
as set forth in Scripture, must proceed. For, if 
God is a Spirit, then man, reflecting Him, must be 
a spirit too ; in other words, human nature has more 
in it than what wo find in sensuous experiences, 
animal proclivities, and fleshly inclinations. He 
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stands erect, and is by nature allied to the Divino ; 
and his attachments, in the first instance and pro- 
perly, are heavenwards and not towards earth. 
He has fellowship with the Source of his being, 
then ; and his own nature, to the extent that it is 
pure and unsullied, may be held as revealing the 
Divine. The foundation of his being is deeper than 
anything that may be seen or tasted or handled : 
it is found in relation to the unseen and tho eternal. 
Consequently, what the nature of the great God is 
can be discovered in part by consideration of His 
image as reproduced in man ; and, however much 
more God may be than what finite intellect, finite 
will, finite conscience, and finite love may disclose, 
He must at least correspond to the reflexion of 
Himself that the higher faculties and emotions of 
man’s soul exhibit : if the human spirit is not the 
Divine Spirit, at any rate it reflects it, and may bo 
trusted as a revealer to the extent of its capacity. 

The lino of argument which is suggested by 
Jesus’ utterance is supported by the OT, and 
especially by the Creation narratives (1* and J) at 
the opening of the Book of Genesis. Whatever be 
the historical or the scientific value of these two 
narratives, they lie at the root of both the Jewish 
and the Christian faith, and enilxnly truths that 
are indispensable for the understanding of redemp- 
tion. According to them, man is a spirit, being 
created by God, who is ‘the Father of Spirits, 
and having the breath of life * breathed into his 
nostrils’ by God Himself. This renders him the 
image of iiis Maker : the Divine Spirit is the 
Source of the human spirit, and the rational 
crcaturo is thus far stamped with the stamp of the 
Creator. 

(2) Now, if this be tho Scripture teaching, OT 
and NT, what is tho practical significance of it? 
Clearly this— that, if man is essentially a spirit, 
drawing his being from the great Creator Spirit, 
the agnostic position that Goa, even if we suppose 
Him to exist, is unknown and unknowable is 
untenable. God cannot he unknown, much Igrs 
unknowable, if man bears in him the Divine 
image. Even the reflexion of a face in a mirror is 
a copy ; and, although it lacks the warmth and 
fullness of the original, it does, nevertheless, within 
limits reproduce it, and thus far gives a true idea 
of it. Further, on the Bible conception of man’s 
spiritual nature and original heavenly relationship, 
both natural theology and Divine revelation become 
possible, and, indeed, are seen to be inevitable ; 
and the distinction between the two becomes ono 
of degree and not of kind. But, on tho supposi- 
tion that man is not a spirit, it is not po&siulc to 
see how either natural theology or Divine revela- 
tion could be. Divine revelation is shown to be a 
necessity from the fact that, as man’s deepest need 
is God, and as God is a Person, it is only if God 
reveals Himself that wo can come to know Him. 
It is the characteristic of personality to be self- 
declaratory and self-communicative. Even in the 
case of our feliow-tnen, who are persons, we cannot 
know them unless they themselves will to disclose 
themselves to us. Knowledge of a neighbour de- 
ends upon whether he opens his heart and lays 

are his thoughts to us: the motion must come 
from his side ; otherwise, we are powerless. We 
might, without his revelation, como to learn some- 
thing about him ; but we should not know himself. 
Now, the revelation of one person to another is 
also the revelation of that oilier to himself. Wo 
can never know ourselves except in the light of our 
experience and knowledge of others. This arises 
from the necessities of the case — in particular, 
from the circumstance that our nature is in the 
essence of it social, and that imitation is largely 
our teacher in our early days. How much more, 
then, is the revelation of God to us also tho revela- 
VOT.* VII. — II 


t ion of ourselves to us ! It is only in llis light that 
we see light. But the meaning of this is that 
humanity is taken up into the Divine; which, 
again, implies that the imago of God ami, there- 
fore, the God ward attitude -is tho primary far! in 
man. God and man in union and communion h 
the same thing as saying that man is naturally 
allied to God, that the Infinite is not the eontKi* 
dietory, but the complement, of tin; linito. 

Still more obvious is the need for revelation if 
we introduce, as Scripture docs, and as our own 
experience attests, the idea of sin, or voluntary 
transgression, intervening to eicate a rupture 
between man and God. There is now not only 
ignorance or limited knowledge to cope with, but 
also voluntary alienation or csliangemeut. The 
understanding is weakened, but the will also is 
perverted, and the affections are turned away in 
the wrong direction. A thorough transformation 
has to be otFccted in the sinner — clearness of per- 
ception has to be brought back to his intellect, 
strength to his will, purity to his heart, ami peace 
to his conscience. Only a Divino revelation can do 
this. 

2. OT teaching. — (1) The psychology of the 
OT centres in the terms * body/ ‘ soul, ’ ‘heart,’ 
and 1 spirit.* Of these four factors man consists. 
TIis body is at first conceived simply as ‘dust’ 
{'( Iphar , or ‘ dust of tho ground, i.e,. simply as 
ihe earthly part of him, composed of dust and 
resolved at death into dust again, but without any 
idea of un worthiness or degradation attaching to 
it. It is a work of the Creator, and, like other 
such works, it was pronounced at the beginning 
to be ‘very good.* Looked at us an animated 
and sentient organism, it is viewed as ' llcsh ’ 
(Mar, njP9), devoid, however, of any implication 
of vitiosity or carnal desire, which so frequently 
attaches to 1 flesh * in tho NT. Novel t holes*, 
although ‘flesh’ is not represented in the l)T ns 
the source or origin of sin, it is regarded ns indicat- 
ing man’s mortality and frailty, and also the fact 
that the body may bo the instrument of evil 
desires and passions. Thus, while, on the one 
hand, it says, ‘All flesh is grass’ (Is 40 tt ), on tho 
other hand, it records the depravity of Hu* race at 
a particular moment in the significant phrase, 
‘All flesh had corrupted his way upon the earth’ 
(Gn 6 12 ), though even then the congruily of 4 flesh 5 
with ‘spirit’ is not lost sight of, for it is said, in 
almost immediate connexion, ‘ My spirit shall not 
always strive with man, for that he also is flesh ’ 
(Gn 6 a ). The body as flesh is congruent with 
spirit: hence the Psalmist can say, ‘My heart 
and my flesh cry out unto the living God ’ *(Ps 
The ‘soul’ (nephvshy tiff) is specially the scat of the 
emotions and the will, although other functions are 
frequently accorded to it. It is the soul that 
* hopes,’ ‘ fears,’ 4 trusts,’ ‘desponds,* ‘ praises,’ * is 
glad * and ‘longs,’ etc. — all emotive amt volitional 
states. To the ‘ heart ’ (libh or lihhdhh t n^S) are 
assigned thought, wisdom, intellect, understanding; 
so that ‘the heart,’ in Hebrew usage, so far from 
signifying the chief seat of affection, ns in English, 
is the nearest equivalent to the English term 
4 mind.’ It is also the seat of character — the centre, 
of man’s being, moral and religious. As the seat 
of sin, 1 tho heart is deceitful above all things, end 
it is desperately sick : who can know it ?’ filer 17"). 
It is deep and hidden from common view, and m 
reached only by God; 4 1 the Lord search the 
heart, I try the reins, even to give every imm 
according to his ways, according to the fruit of his 
doings ’ (17 10 ). But neither soul nor heart consti- 
tutes man’s outstanding greatness. That is resen cd 
for his 4 spirit* [riiarh, nn), which is distinctively 
the heaven -derived principle in him, drawn immedi- 
ately from the Divme Spirit, ‘ breathed’ into him 
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directly from that Source, and thereby making 
him specifically a person, a self, with power to 
determine his actions and to control his nature, 
and, therefore, above all, an ethical being— an 
ethical being whose inmost inclination is religious, 
who, if unsullied, is ever looking towards God, 
responsive to His influence, and drawing his inspira- 
tion from Him. This is what gives him his supreme 
dignity and worth, making him ‘hut little lower 
than God* (Ps 8 8 ), and securing his dominion over 
the lower animals and over all the earth. Thus we 
are introduced to the fundamental conception of 
man as made in God’s image : * And God said, Let 
us mako man in our image [lit. * shadow,* selcm, 
oJ>£|, after our likeness [itmuth, n«y)] : and let them 
have dominion over the fish of the sea, and over 
the fowl of the air, and over the cattle, and over 
all the earth, and over every creeping thing that 
ereepeth upon the earth. And Gocf created man in 
his own image, in the image of God created he 
him ; male and female created he them’ (Gn 1**-). 

(2) All this goes to show that, in the view of the 
OT, man holds a unique place in the earth. He 
is, like the lower animals, a creature of God indeed ; 
but ho is more. I! is body, like that of the brutes, 
is dust of the earth, and is animated as a physical 
organism ; hut he is spirit, and stands to his Creator 
as a soil to his father. Thus aro the facts of our 
experience interpreted. It is not for nothing that, 
in the first creation narrative, with its charming 
pictorial setting, the account of man’s creation is 
isolated from that of the other creatures by being 
introduced by the solemn injunction, ‘ Let us make 
man,’ and followed up l»y the sublime announce- 
ment, ‘And God created man in bis own image, 
in the imago of God created he him.’ There is no 
word here of creation * after its kind,’ which is the 
formula used in the case of both animals and plants : 
it is a peculiar and special creation. Nor is any 
secondary agency invoked to bring about the 
result, such as we read of in the case of animals, 

' Lot the earth bring forth the living creature after 
its kind,’ and of fishes, ‘ Let the waters bring forth 
abundantly the moving creature that hath life.’ 
The act in man’s case is immediate, personal, 
direct, thereby indicating the exceptional worth 
of the spiritual being now brought into existence, 
and his special kinship to his Maker. 

The 0 1’ estimate of the worth of the Divine 
image in man is further shown by the fact that it 
uses the possession of it as an argument for the 
just and impartial treatment of man by man in the 
world. In the pronouncement that Clod is repre- 
sented as making to North, as recorded in Gn 9 6 , 
the con deni nation of murder and the punishment 
of Hare based on this very fact : ‘ Whoso sheddeth 
man’s blood, by man shall his blow! be shed : for in 
the image of God made he man.’ And in this 
same spirit St. James, in the NT, trios to curb the 
unruly tongue, and to show the enormity of slander, 
backbiting, and the like (all of which are really 
spocies of murder), by the very same argument of 
man’s native dignity and celestial relationship: 

‘ Therewith bless we the Lord and Father ; and 
therewith curse we men, which are made after the 
likeness of God ’ (Ja 3 9 ). 

(3) In man’s spiritual nature, drawn from its 
heavenly Source, is involved tho fact of immor- 
tality and nevur-ending life. This is a logical 
deduction from the possession by man of the 
Divine image : spirit cannot die. How far, how- 
ever, this was understood by the Jews is subject 
to dispute. What is obvious is that the idea of a 
future life grows in the OT as the ages run ; and, 
when it does crop up, it comes as an intuition 
of the heart rather than as the result of logical 
reasoning, and is associated with the thought of 
communion and fellowship with God. It is the 


expression of the vision and the aspiration of 
psalmist and of prophet prompted by the longing 
for purity and righteousness, and poured out of 
the individual’s glowing faith : ‘ As for me, I shall 
behold thy face in righteousness : I shall be satis- 
fied, when I awake, with tliv likeness ’(Ps 17 1S : 
1 likeness ’=npDp, LXX Mfa, Vulg. gloria). 

But tho objection has been raised that immor- 
tality was lost by the Fall ; for our first parents 
were driven out of the Garden of Eden (suen is the 
representation), lest they should ‘put forth their 
hand, and take also of the tree of life, and eat, and 
live for ever.’ The signification of this clearly 
is that an everlasting life to a fallen or sinful 
creature, in the condition to which his fall had 
reduced him, would not be a blessing but a curse, 
and that something bettor was in store for erring 
man, even though it should coat him labour, pain, 
and sorrow. To eat of the tree of life and live for 
ever just as he was would simply be to prolong 
degradation and misery. But the whole lesson of 
the Fall is that of hope for man. The curse of the 
ground was for man’s sake ; it was for man’s sake 
that he was expelled from the Garden, and that 
access to the tree of life was strictly guarded by 
cherubim and a flaming sword. Iii a finely im- 
pressive way the myth brings out that man has 
now realized that his lifo is to be a battle of the 
right against the wrong, of good against evil, of 
strenuous resistance of temptation, of rising to 
higher things through personal effort ; and that 
through this continued warfare tho potentialities 
that are in him are to be actualized, character is 
to be formed, and spiritual progress secured. And 
the NT throws further significance into tho fact 
when it insists that the conflict is not confined to 
men, but is shared by Heaven itself. It is the 
characteristic of the very Son of God, tho Ideal 
Man, who was made perfect through suffering, and 
in whose victory over sin and temptation wo have 
the highest revelation of the Divine purpose with 
men and the truest manifestation of the Father's 
love. 

3. NT teaching.— The fact of sin and the uni- 
versal degradation and bondage of inen on account 
of it, and the need, nature, and purpose of the 
remedy olt’ered in Jesus Christ, are tne subject- 
matter of the NT. The worth of the individual 
soul lies at the root of it— the supremo value of the 
image of God in man, which had become corrupted, 
defaced, and blurred (‘How is the gold become 
dim 1 how is the most puro gold changed ! ’ [La 4 1 ]), 
and tho determination of God that this image 
shall not bo Anally lost. A new creation is re- 
quired : man has to he regenerated, ‘ renewed in 
tho spirit of his mind ’ (dvavcovcrdai rt*> wto/xan 
roO voA» v/iQv), submitted afresh (in the altered 
circumstances) to the enlivening, quickening influ- 
ence of the Divine Spirit. The means is U 10 person 
of Jesus Christ and Ilis work of redemption— Iiis 
life on earth, Ilis death, His atoning sacrifice, His 
resurrection and ascension, His sovereignty and 
continual priesthood, and, through all, the active 
working or tho Spirit in the hearts and minds of 
believing men, making application to them of tho 
remedy, creating them anew, purifying, enlighten- 
ing, subduing them, ami reinstating sinners in 
their sonship to God and keeping them in im- 
mediate filial communion with Him. ‘ If any nmn 
is in Christ, he is a new creature ; the old tilings 
are passed awpy; behold, they are become new’ 
(2 Co 5 17 ). And not only so, out Nature itself is 
represented as suffering through man’s sin. As 
he was created with doiuinion over all the earth, 
his fall had a cosmic significance; and, therefore, 
St. Paul pictures ‘the earnest expectation of the 
creation ’ as ‘ waiting for the revealing of the sons 
of God. For the creation was subjected to vanity, 
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not of its own will, but by reason of him who sub- 
jected it, in hope that the creation itself also shall 
be delivered from the bondage of corruption into 
the liberty of the glory of the children of God. 
For we know that the whole creation groaneth 
and travailoth in pain together until now’ (Ro 

This gives the meaning of the whole teaching of 
the NT regarding man and God. 

(1) In regard, first, to the NT psychology, it is 
pertinent to remark that it follows largely that of 
the OT. Neither of them is, strictly speaking, 
philosophical. How should they be, seeing that 
religion, not philosophy, is the great end of the 
Bible? But Christianity is the completion of 
the OT revelation, and would be unintelligible 
if severed from it. Yet it must not be forgotten 
(a) that Divine revelation is a progressive thing, 
and, consequently, that the terms received new 
content as time went on ; and ( b ) that Christi- 
anity was affected by Hellenism, especially through 
tho LXX. It is only quite recently that scholars 
have come to realize how much tho NT owes to 
the LXX, not least for its language ; and, indeed, 
it is hardly extravagant, in the face of modern 
research, to say, with E. C. Selwyn ( Expositor , 
8th scr., v. [1913] 169), that ‘the time is not far 
distant when it will be seen that the Greek Bible 
was the cradle of tho Christian faith.* St. Paul’s 
teaching, too, bears many traces of Hellenism, as 
was inevitable in the case of a man who was a 
Roman citizen of Tarsus (a chief scat of Stoicism 
in St. Paul’s day), and a pupil of the scholarly and 
liberal-minded Gamaliel. Above all, it is essential 
to remember that Christianity is offered as the 
remedy for sin. Its object is to bring man back 
to the Source from which he had wandered, 
and to reinstate him in his rightful heritage. 
Consequently, it has much to say of mortality, 
corruption, death ; and much also of immortality, 
incorruption, life. 

(2) How, then, is sinful man’s nature renewed ? 
Through redemption brought by Christ, and applied 
by the Holy Spirit. 

In considering this, it is well to begin with the 
fact that Jesus is set forth in Scripture as ‘the 
Image of tho Invisible God* {(IkCov toG QtoG roO 
dopdrou), ‘the firstborn of all creation’ (Col l 15 ). 
This means that Ho is Himself a Spirit (for * God is 
a Spirit’), and that, in a special Benso, He is God’s 
Son, the ‘ Son* of His love ; for He is * the Imago’ 
of God, and not simply, like man, ‘made in' it. 
On this account He makes to men tho supreme 
revelation of God’s nature, which is that of a 
Father, whose essence is love— the revelation of a 
compassionate God (‘not willing that any should 
perish *), and of a suffering God with love at the 
core of it, bringing redemption through sacrifice. 

no is also stud by St. Paul (Ph 2®) to be ' in the 
form of God * (ivpopftf 0eo 0), That refers to Christ 
in His pre-existent state; but it cannot fail also 
to suggest the Divine image in which man was at 
first made (Gn P 6 ), where ‘form’ might not inaptly 
translate the Hebrew felem (‘shadow ’). Ana, 
agreeably to this, St. Paul, in Ro S'- 29 , speaks of 
those who are predestinated as ‘conformed to the 
image of his Son’ ( <rvpp6p<f)ous rijs cUdvos rod vlov 
a OroG), where the word ‘ conformed ’ clearly takes 
us back to the original Hebrew term for 4 shadow,* 
with outline or form as the predominant idea. 
And it is significant in this connexion that, when 
St. Luke traces the genealogy of Jesus from Joseph 
upwards (Lk S 28 ' 38 ), he ends with Adam, whom lie 
designates ‘the Son of God.’ Thus the Lucan 
pedigree connects the second Adam with the first 
Adam : ‘ it places a son of God at either end of 
this list of names ’ ; * it makes us out to be children 
of God both by nature and by grace, by birth and 


by second birth’ (S. Cox, Expositions , i., London, 
1885, p. 27). And so it is well for us to remember 
that ‘ both lie that sanctifietli and they that arc 
sanctified are all of one’— i.e. have all the same 
origin— ri'dsrdvret (He 2 U ). 

(3) How the imago of God in sinful man is re- 
newed is set forth in many ways in the NT. Some- 
times wo meet with terms that aro common to 
Christianity and Greek thought, such as * follow- 
ing ’ and ‘ imitating ’—significant words to be found 
frequently in Plato and among the Stoics ami the 
Neo-Platonists ; but, when this is tho case, the 
powerful personal influence of Jesus lies at the 
root of the process. It is not simply ‘following’ 
Jesus that we find, but it is Jesus’ magnetic person- 
ality drawing men towards llim as disciples and 
Himself saying to each, ‘Follow me’ (dKo\oi<0a 
pot). Hence, it is not the verb ihropat that is used 
(that verb never occurs in the NT), but aKoXovOeu, 
thereby indicating that it is the following of dis- 
ciples who are also companions that is meant— men 
who are living in the constant consciousness of tho 
Master’s presence with them. Again, it is not 
only the command to ‘imitate’ Jesus and take 
Him as our Exnmplo or Model that is issued to us, 
but it is also St. Paul exhorting us, ‘ Be ye imi- 
tators Uiprjral) of me, as l also am of Christ ’ (1 Co 
1 1 1 ). In other words, tho personal note in this 
connexion is distinctive and supreme. But I hero 
are other modes of statement, all of them recog- 
nizing the fact that the renewal of the image in 
the individual man is a gradual process, requiring 
time and life’s experiences, and even looking for- 
ward to tho future life : ‘ Now aro wo children 
of God, and it is not yet mode manifest what we 
shall be. We know that, if ho shall be manifested, 
wo shall lie like him ; for we shall see him even 
os ho is’ (1 Jn 3*). Yet, although tho renewal is 
a process, in every man who has accepted Christ 
the new imago is there at any moment, needing 
only to be realized, for ‘ Christ is all and in all.’ 

This is brought out very (dearly in Col 3 6 * 11 and 
in 2 Co 3 18 . These passages and many more go to 
show that re-creation, or the now birth, or regenera- 
tion, does not mean a despising or rejecting of the 
faculties that man as man possesses, or a making 
of any addition to them, but a taking of them up 
by the Spirit of Christ into a higher influence, im- 
parting to them a new vigour, quickening them in 
their exercise, and turning the operation of them 
in a new direction. Intellect, feeling, and will an* 
found iu every man (that is the heritage from the 
original creation), but, through Christ and through 
Divine grace, they are purified and invigorated and 
dedicated afresh to the service of God. 

(4) It is obvious, from tho whole tenor of what 
has now been said, that the renewed image of God 
in man cannot be restricted to man’s life on earth. 
We saw, under the OT teaching, that immortality 
is logically involved in the conception of man as a 
spirit. But this is explicitly brought out in Chris- 
tianity and put in the forefront. St. Paul claims 
for Christ that He ‘ abolished death, and brought 
life and incorruption to light through the gospel ’ 
(2 Ti l 10 ). That was the end and aim of His 
earthly mission : resurrection and immortality are 
effected by Himself as 1 a life-giving Spirit’ {vytGpa 
faoiroiody, 1 Co 15 48 ). The assurance of immortality, 
therefore, is now complete: ‘Because I live, ye 
shall live also ’ (Jn 14 19 ). And tho life promised is 
to the whole man — body and soul, not soul only 
apart from body. There is more than philosophical 
ini mortality promised : there is the final redemption 
of the body, as well as the salvation of tho soul — 
complete redemption means complete future exist- 
ence for the redeemed. Even under the O I\ the 
fact of future life might have been evident, as Jesus 
Himself indicated to the Sadducces (Mt 22 J,r ), 
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when He reasoned from God’s revelation of Him- 
self to Moses in the land of Midian as the God of 
Abraham, of Isaac, and of Jacob, on the ground 
that ‘ God is not tho God of the doad, but of the 
living.' But it is accentuated now, and become 
the great motive power of tho Christian teaching. 
The constraining Scripture passages are such as 
these: ‘I am the resurrection and the life’ (Jn 
ll 25 ), and ‘ When Christ, who is our life, shall be 
manifested, then shall ye also with him bo mani- 
fested in glory * (Col 3 4 ). 
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William L. Davidson. 

IMAGINATION. — Originally both the Gr. 
term (pavraala and the Lat. imaejinatio meant simply 
the power of bringing an object before the mind 
in the absence from perception of the object itself. 
The product of imagination wan an ‘image’ or 
copy of tho object as perceived. Lator, when per- 
ception was known to have a physiological basis 
in the central nervous system, the imago was 
regarded as produced through the revival, without 
an external stimulus, of the same cerebral process 
as accompanied the original perception— a ‘decay- 
ing sensation' or perception, as Hobbes put it, or, 
in Kuelpe’s phrase, a ‘ centrally excited sensation.’ 
Such images might be combined in the same order 
as that in which they were originally given, or in 
new and different orders. The former was called 
‘reproductive,’ tholatter ‘productive,’ imagination. 
But, as Wundt points out {Grundzuge (Ur physio • 
log. Psychol, 6 , Leipzig, 1902-03, iii. 031), this usual 
distinction of productive imagination from memory 
(or reproductive imagination), as that faculty by 
which we can reproduce ideas and experiences in 
altered arrangement, is quite unsatisfactory, for 
memory itself invariably alters the experiences it 
recalls. The differences must be sought either in 
the mechanism or in the purpose of the processes 
in question. In memory, as Wundt argues, the 
mind moves in succession from point to point, 
according to the ordinary laws of association by 
contiguity, while in imagination, in tho narrow 
sense, some idea of the whole that is to bo formed 
always precedes the actual formation; it U a 
development from within, while memory is an 
accretion from without of part to part. On the 
other hand, recent experiments have shown that in 
memory also there is invariably an idea of the 
whole anteoeding the recall of tho details of an 


experience, and that the laws of association are 
quite inadequate to explain the processes involved 
(sce,e.<gr., H. J. Watt, Theorie des Dcrkens, Leipzig, 
1904), A more fruitful distinction between memory 
and imagination is in the purpose or function of 
each. 'Hie object in memory is to revive a past 
experience of the individual, something that has 
already occurred, a ‘real’ eveut, perception, or 
thought. In imagination the purpose is to con- 
struct or prepare for a new experience, something 
hitherto unrealized by the individual ; it faces the 
future, as memory the past ; its product is essenti- 
ally now, spontaneous, original, as that of memory 
is essentially old, reproduced, imitative. In the 
history lesson, it is by memory that a child recalls 
the words of the textbook, or of the teacher; it is 
by imagination that he pictures, and ‘ lives himself 
into ' the personalities and events. So I may re- 
member wlmt I have read or heard of Tibet, but it 
is imagination that makes real to me the country 
and its people. The two processes are to a certain 
extent antagonistic to each other ; a strong and 
accurate memory for details is rarely found accom- 
panied by a vivid power of realizingm imagination 
the events passed through, or of communicating 
their spirit to others. 

Imagination does not work merely with images, 
but also with percepts— as in the child’s play with 
doll or pet, the artist’s work with colours and 
canvas, or the sculptor’s with clay or marble— anil 
with concepts, abstractions, non -presentational 
meanings and thoughts— as in scientific invention 
and literary creation. On the other hand, images 
are used not only by imagination and by memory, 
but also by every other process of the mind, includ- 
ing perception itself. Thus images are by no 
means characteristic of imagination, either as 
materials or as products. Imagination is a com- 
plex power, to be paralleled with reasoning and 
with will, not with sensation or feeling. It is the 
primitive form of reasoning, ‘ thinking in pictures.’ 
ltcasoning works more in the abstract, with verbal 
images, imagination more in the concrete, with 
object- images ; reasoning is governed by concep- 
tions of law and necessity, imagination is free and 
unlimited ; reasoning in the main seeks to deter- 
mine what is, or what must be, as the necessary 
outcome of what is, imagination is concerned with 
wliat might be, or might have been , had other con- 
ditions been present. But none of these characters 
is essential. Some recent criticism would reduce 
reasoning to a special form of imagination (sec 
F, C. S. Schiller, Formal Logie , London, 1912). 
In all higher thinking, at any rate, imagination is 
as essential a constituent us reasoning in the 
narrow sense. Both rest, as Kibot points out 
(Essai stir Vimacfination ertatrke, Introd.), upon a 
faculty of perceiving or thinking resemblances— a 
preponderance of exact resemblances on the one 
side, or of remote and superficial resemblances on 
the other, making tho difference between the 
‘thinkers’ and the * imaginative* * or ‘dreamers.* 
One may add that vividness and accuracy of 
imagery may be a bar rather than an aid to imagi- 
nation ; the French are described by Galton aa 
the keenest visualizers among European races; in 
scienco and criticism they are also among the 
foremost ; but one of their own psychologists de- 
scribes them as devoid of imagination (A. Fonillde, 
ap . Itibofc, p. 161). No one would deny that Edgar 
Allan Poe had imagination, but a study of liis 
poems and tales shows his imagery to have been 
vague and formless in the extreme. So it is not 
definiteness, but vagueness in a child’s imagery, 
that makes its thinking ‘ imaginative.’ 

What most strongly separates imagination from 
reasoning is, however, the personal and individual 
element — the emotional tone, that characterizes 
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the first, and is absent, in theory at least, from the 
second. Imagination, like other psychophysical 
functions, has, in its origin, a purely practical 
value. It is an extended perception, an anticipa- 
tion of experience, foresight of the issue of an 
action that is in process, of the effect from an ob- 
served cause, of the outcome of a given situation. 
Its possession enables the organism to adapt itself 
to new situations and environments, not merely, 
as in memory, to cope with recurring cases. It 
retains this practical side, from the earliest at- 
tempts to meet physical dangers or to satisfy 
hunger, up to the scientist’s search into the hidden 
causes of things or the artist’s pursuit of the ideal. 
Its driving force is, therefore, always an emotion 
of some kind— a want or desire and its accompany- 
ing dissatisfaction with the present. In the ima- 
ginative mind there is necessary a combination of 
strong desires and impulses, on the one sido, and a 
rapid and varied flow of imagery, on the other. 

* There may be In the mind an Inexhaustible mass of facts and 
images, yet nothing is created, for example the great travellers 
who have seen and heard much, and who cannot draw from 
their experienoes anything more than colourless recitals, men 
taking part in great political events or military adventures, 
which leave memories of the driest and poorest kind ; pro- 
digious readers, living encyclopaedias, crushed under the 
weight of their learning ' (Ribot, p. 87). 

Equally uncreative, however, is the vigorous 
active type, with poor imagery and intellect. Two 
good examples of the contrast referred to are to be 
found in tho two tramps in R. L. Stevenson’s essay 
‘ On Beggars.* 

Several features of imagination are explained by 
the closeness of its connexion with emotion : (1) tho 
vagaries, the bizarre connexions, the inexplicable 
leaps, in its lower forms ; ideas and experiences 
tend to be revived, not through their direct con- 
nexion with other ideas, but through the emotional 
tinge which they have in common with the excitant 
ideas ; (2) the predominance in emotional natures 
of tire type called ‘ passive imagination,’ as opposed 
to 1 active imagination * ; in the former the flow of 
imagery is spontaneous, uncontrolled by the will 
of the subject, who is a spectator rather than an 
actor, while in the latter the subject can alter tho 
imagery at will, but lias a far poorer range and 
vividness (see A. Binet, J Qlude exptr. dc Vmtclli- 
gencc , p. 42) ; (3) the intensity ami concentration 
of the imaginative state, as in tho ‘ psychic’ blind- 
ness and deafness of day-dreams, of play, of the 
creative mood (see Stanley Hall, Aspects of Child 
Life) ; as in all strong emotion, there is a temporary 
dissociation of the personality ; from this point of 
view tho imaginative state suggests comparison 
with somnambulism, hypnotism, and with the 
phenomena of double consciousness ; (4) tho sense 
of strangeness, suddenness, ‘ inspiration,’ or ‘pos- 
session,* with which innumerable creations of the 
imagination are accompanied. Much of the elabo- 
ration which is embodied in imaginative products 
takes place unconsciously. R. L. Stevenson’s 
account of the source of some of his plots (see * A 
Chapter on Breams’) is paralleled by the reports 
of many writers, artists, musicians, as to how their 
greatest creations ‘camo to them,* The most in- 
teresting attempt to explain this feature is that of 
Freud and his pupils (references in Lit.). A dream, 
as it is experienced by the subject (the manifest 
content), is the transformed, symbolic presentment 
of a deeper system of ideas (the latent content) 
suppressed by the censorship of consciousness; 
this latent content in its turn may bo the suggested 
realization of some hidden desire, which the con- 
scious subject has repressed, because impossible of 
attainment, absurd, childish, or immoral. These 
principles, originally formulated for dreams and 
lor some forms of mental disease, are being applied 
to the materials of poetry, of art generally, and 


especially to tho myths, fairy tales, and legends of 
primitive imagination. 
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IMBECILITY. — See Degeneration, De- 
velopment (Mental), Insanity. 


IMMACULATE CONCEPTION. — Tho 

Roman Catholic Church teaches that from the 
very first instant of her conception the Virgin 
Mary was immune from original sin. This privi- 
lege is called ‘immaculate conception.’ Before 
the 12th cent, there was no thought of exempting 
the mother of Christ from the law of original sin. 
The Feast of the Conception of Mary, however, 
was in vogue ; and it is from this Feast that the 
beliof in the immaculate conception arose. 

r. The Feast of the Conception of Mary origin- 
ated in a legend circulated by the Prof cvn ngchnm 
of James, a 2nd century apocryphal writing. The 
substance of the book is as follows : 


Joachim and Anna had no children, and their unfruitful 
union caused them to lie exposed to public contempt. One 
day an angel appeared to Anna, and said to her : ‘ Anna, 
Anna, the Lord hath hearkened to thy prayer: thou shalt 
conceive and bring forth a child, and thy posterity 8hr.ll ho 
spoken of throughout the whole world.’ At th® same moment 
Joachim, who wan tending iiis flocks in the field, also received 
a revelation from heaven. An angel said to him : 'Joachim, 
Joachim, the Lord (hid has hearkened to thy prayer ; descend 
hence, for behold thy wife Anna has conceived in her womb' 
(according to other MSS : ' thy wife Anna will conceive in her 
womb,’ but the reading 'has conceived' seems to be the 
original ; thia is the form known and followed by Kpiphaniua in 
tiie Panarium [llarr. lxxix. 61). Nine mouths later, Alina 
gave birt h to a daughter, whom they called Mary, and who 
•became the mother of the Saviour. The Protevangeliuni seems 
to Bay that Mary was conceived in the womb of Anna in a virginal 
manner (especially if we follow tho reading : ' thy wife has 
conceived ’). In any case it was in this sense that the story was 
interpreter! for a lonpf time by popular piety, Hut Epiphanies 
(loe. cit.) and, following him, several other writers explain that 
the conception of Mury took place according to the ordinary 
laws, after union with Joachim. Gradually tho Justice of their 
explanation was allowed, and the virginal conception gave place 
to a conception which was no doubt miraculous for Anna was 
barren— but at least conformed to the ordinury laws of human 
reproduction. 


Christians wanted to celebrate the marvellous 
events related in tho Proleeamjdium, and so they 
held a Feast of tho Conception of Mary — of the 
conception as they understood it, i.e. at first tho 
virginal conception, and later, the miraculous, 
though not virginal, conception. This Feast mado 
its appearance in tho East probably during the 7th 
cent. ; but its first witnesses are Andreas Crotensis 
and Joannes Eubcecnsis, who belong to the 8th 
century. Andreas, in his Canones (PC xcvii. 1305 
and 1312), mentions, under tho date December 
9th, what he calls tho ‘conception of St. Anna,’ 
i.e. the conception of Mary in tho womb of 
Anna. Joannos Eubteeiisis has left a sermon on 
tho conception of Mary (PC xevi. 1 150-1 500), which 
concludes with tho words : 

* On the 9th of December wr celebrate th« anniversary of th* 
day on which tho blessed Joachim and Anna were informed of 
the conception of Mary. We celebrate this festival, which ll 
not universally accepted.' 
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From the East the Feast of the Conception 
spread into England. As regards the details of 
time and manner we are reduced to guess-work. 
Most probably Theodore, archbishop of Canter* 
bury, was the cause. Born at Tarsus, a monk at 
Rome, placed by Pope Vitalian at the head of the 
church of Canterbury, which ho governed for more 
than twenty years (668-090), Theodore was an 
Easterner dwelling in the West — a combination of 
the conditions necessary for the solution of the 
problem before us. A pontifical of Canterbury 
previous to 1050 contains a benediction : ' For the 
day of the conception of the holy mother of God, 
Mary * ; and two calendars belonging to the abbeys 
of Old Minster and New Minster in Winchester 
contain under the date of December 8th the follow* 
ing inscription : 4 The conception of the holy 
mother of God.* Tho Irish Church supplies similar 
texts, somo of which go back to the 10th century. 
From these evidences it is clear that the Feast of 
the Conception of Mary was celebrated in England 
and Ireland long before the Norman Conquest. 
At the beginning of the Pith cent, wonderful 
stories came into circulation tending to prove that 
the Virgin Mary patronized this liturgical practice. 
Supported hy these 4 revelations,’ the Feast of 
the Conception gradually spread, and was approved 
hy the Council of London in 1129. It even reached 
the Continent, penetrated into Normandy, and as 
far as the churcn of Lyons, where we find it about 
1128. -At this date it encountered a formidable 
enemy — Bernard of Ciairvaux. This famous abbot 
wrote a very strong letter (Ep. 174) to the canon 
of Lyons, in which lie tried to prove that the Konst 
of tlio Conception was a 4 superstition * (supersti- 
tionc deprehensa ) condemned by the principles of 
theology. But, in spite of Bernard’s protestations, 
the Feast continued to spread. At tne end of the 
13th cent, nearly all the dioceses in France cele- 
brated it, and England placed it among tho 
obligatory festivals (council of Exeter, 1287). Tho 
papacy refused at this time to join the general 
movement; hut it also yielded, during the resi- 
dence at Avignon (14th cent.). Long beforo this 
tho Feast of the Conception had lost its original 
object. Its purpose was no longer to honour tho 
virginal, or simply miraculous, birth of Mary ; what 
it celebrated was the exemption of Mary from the 
law of original sin -an important transformation, 
the history of which we shall now trace briefly. 

2. The belief in the immaculate conception.— 
The Feast of the Conception caused no diilicuity 
in the East. In the West, however, the August- 
inian thoory was prevalent, according to which the 
generative act, vitiated by the concupiscence 
which accompanies it, vitiates in its turn the 
human organism which issues from it; and this 
organism also vitiates the soul that comes to dwell 
in it. By virtue of these principles, the conception 
of Mary, which took place in conformity with the 
law of generation— they believed in a miraculous 
but not virginal conception— was necessarily 
vitiated. It could not, therefore, decently bo 
celebrated by a Feast. Objection was made as 
early as 1125 by the English monks; it was made 
emphatically by Bernard in his letter to the canon 
of Lyons. An answer had to be given. Some 
English monks replied by explaining that, by a 
special privilege, Mary had escaped the defilement 
of the generative act performed by her father 
Joachim, and that, therefore, her body and soul 
were immaculate from tho first moment of their 
existence; i.e. t tho objection of the opponents of 
the Feast was met by tho proclamation of the 
immaculate conception of Mary. In a word, the 
belief in the immaculate conception made its 
appearance between 1121 and 1130; its apostles 
were a few unknown English monks ; it aimed at 


the legitimization of the Feast of the Conception, of 
reconciling this Feast with the Augustinian theory 
of original sin. 

For nearly a century and a half scholars were 
unanimous m asserting that it had not attained 
its aim. Hugh of St. victor and Peter Lombard 
held that Mary was under the dominion of sin 
until the moment when the mystery of the in- 
carnation to >k place within her womb, and they 
did not condescend even to discussion with the 
upholders of the new belief. Alexander of Hales, 
Albert the Great, Thomas Aquinas, Bonaventura 
— in fact, all the scholars of the 13th cent. — dis- 
cussed and refuted it. They all taught that Mary 
had contracted the original stain, and that the 
hypothesis of an immaculate conception was in 
contradiction to the principles of the faith. They 
should, logically, havo condemned tho Feast of 
December 8th, but it had become so wide-spread 
that there was no possibility of suppressing it. 
Being forced to tolerate it, they found themselves 
reduced to interpreting it. They said, therefore, 
that the Feast had as its object not the conception 
of Mary itself, but the sanctification with which 
Mary had been gratified after her conception at 
a date which was unknown, but before sne came 
forth from her mother’s womb— a false statement, 
for, wherever the festival of Dccomber 8th was 
celebrated, the homage of the people was offered 
to tho conception of the mother of Christ. In fact, 
theology and popular piety wore in conflict. One 
or the other had to come to terms. 

It was theology that capitulated. Its opposi- 
tion to the immaculate conception came from its 
Augustinian doctrine of original sin. Now, towards 
tho middle of the 13th cent,, it modified it» doc- 
trine. For the theory that concupiscence infects 
the body of tho child, and then, hy moans of con- 
tact, its soul, it substituted a theory according to 
which tho hereditary stain was constituted by 
tho lack of original righteousness. This sub- 
stitution was accomplished by Thomas Aquinas. 
Naturally Thomas did not intend to serve the 
cause of the immaculate conception, of which he 
was one of the keenest opponents ; he allowed 
himself to be guided solely by metaphysical con- 
siderations, the elements of which ho borrowed 
from Anselm of Canterbury. But the immaculate 
conception benefited from the operation. From 
the day on which the concupiscence inherent in 
the principle of generation ceased to he original 
sin, the conception of Mary might be regarded as 
immaculate, although taking place under the 
dominion of concupiscence. 

Theology had come to terms ; but not the theo- 
logians. They — at least those of them who were 
well known — remained firm. It was not until the 
14th cent, that scholars took account of the new 
fact expounded by Thomas Aquinas. Duns Scotus, 
the Franciscan monk, took the initiative. He was 
English, and had been brought up in the belief in 
the immaculate conception which the English 
monks had handed down from the 12th century. 
When he became a scholar, in spito of the authority 
of the scholars, he remained faithful to the con- 
victions of his childhood, and exonerated Mary 
from the law of original sin. He was followed 
by the order of Franciscans, of which he was the 
oracle. After that time the immaculate concep- 
tion ceased to be a purely popular belief ; it took 
first rank among the most serious, as well as 
the most disputed, theological doctrines. The 
Dominicans, out of respect for Thomas Aquinas, 
retained the attitude of the ancient Scholastics, 
and accused the Franciscans of teaching heresy. 
The immaculate conception became a battlefield 
where Dominicans and Franciscans engaged in 
ever renewed conflicts. In these conniots the 
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sympathies o! the people were on the side of the 
Franciscans, who maintained the most glorious 
theory for Mary ; and the papacy, although very 
circumspect, found itself obliged to follow the 
people. The immaculate conception assumed a 
more and more important place in the liturgy, 
and in the religious life of the faithful. Pious 
souls gradually became accustomed to venerate it 
as a dogma, and were impatient for the day when it 
would be placed among tne verities of the Catholic 
faith. Their prayers were answered by Pius IX., 
who, in the bull Ineffabilis , which was promul- 
gated on 8th December 1854, wrote as follows : 

' We declare, pronounce, and define that the doctrine which 
holds that the Most Blessed Virgin Mary, from the first instAnt 
of her oonoeption, was, by a most singular grace and privilege 
of Almighty God, in view of the merits of Jesus Christ, the 
Redeemer of the human race, preserved from all stain of 
Original Sin, Is a doctrine revealed by God, and therefore to be 
firmly and steadfastly believed by all tho faithful.’ 

Litrraturh.— I. Sources . — (1) For tho Proteoangelium of 
James : J. Thilo, Codex apocryphue Non Testatnenti, Leipzig, 
1882 : C. Tischendorf, Evangelist ajnurrypha, do. 1862 ( a 1876) ; 
B. Harris Cowper. The Apocryphal Gosjvls and other Docu- 
ments relating to the History of Christ , London, 1867 (•* 1874) ; 
A. Meyer, in E. Ilounec.ke, Neuisetamentliche. Apocryphen, 
Ttibingen and Leipzig, ISHVt ; C. Michel, Evangiles apocryphcs, 
Paris, 1911. (2) For the Feast of the Conception : Andreas 
Cretensis, in t'Q xcvii. ; H. Thurston and T. Slater, Ead- 
meri monachi Cantuariensis tractatus de conceptions sanctcs 
Maries, Freiburg im H., 1904 ; writings ascribed to Anselm, 
in clix. 301-826; Bernard, Ep. olxxiv., in PL clxxxil. 332. 
(3) For the immaculate conception : H. Thurston, op. cit . ; 
the 13th cent, theologians in their Commentaries; P. Lombard, 
Sentences, ill. iii. ; Thomas Aquinas, Suinma theoloaica, iii. 
27 ; b >. Gulielrni Guarras , fr. Joannes Duns Scoti, Jr. Petri 
Aurcoli guamtioncs disputatce de immaculata conceptions, 
Quaraochi, 1904; rareri dell ’ episcopate cattolico, 10 vols., 
Koine, 1861. 

II. WORKS. — (1) On tho Foust of tho Conception : E. 
Vacandard, ‘Les Origines de la ffito de la conception dans 
le diocese de Rouen el en Anglcterre,’ in Revue des questions 
historiques, lxi. [1897] 100-184; E. Bishop, On the Origins 
of the Feast of the Conception of the Blessed Virgin Mary , 
London, 1904; H. Thurston, ‘The Irish Origins of Our Lady's 
Conception Feast,’ in The Month, ciii. [1904] 449-463, and 
' Abixit Anselm of Bury and tho Immaculate Conception,' ib. 
ciii. [1904] 561-673; rf. Lesfctre, L' immaculAe Conception ct 
I'diflUc de Paris, 1’ariH, 1904; M. Jugio, * Origin e de la f<Me de 
rinmincul6e conception eu Occident, in Revue, augustinienne, 
xiii. [1908] 629. (2) On the immaculate conception: J. B. 

Malou, L'immacuUe Conception de la bienhntrcuse vierge 
Marie, 2 vols., Brussels, 1857: X. le Bachclct, L'immacuUe. 
Conception, Paris, 1903 ; G. Horzog, La Saints Vierge dans 
I'histoire , Paris, 1908 ; H. Denzinger, Enchiridion symbo- 
lorant 11 , Freiburg, 1911, nos. 256, 781 f., 1073. 1100 1041,1024. 
See also the discussion by F. U. llolweck, in CE vii. [1910] 
674-osi. .Joseph Turmel. 

IMMANENCE.— i. Meaning of the term.— 

Tho word ‘ immanence 5 is used in modern theology 
to denote tho presence or indwelling of God in the 
world. Its opposite is * transcendence,’ which 
means God’s apartness from or elevation above the 
world. The two conceptions may exist togother : 
God is at once in the world ami above it ; or they 
may he mutually exclusive : God is wholly in the 
world or lie is wholly apart from it. The theo- 
logical use of the words is modern, dating only 
from the 19th cent., 1 but the ideas for which they 
stand nro very old. 

2. History. — Christianity inherited from Judaism 
belief in God as a strictly personal being, Creator 
and Ruler of the world ; and, though Jesus in His 
emphasis upon God’s love and men’s filial attitude 
towards Him substituted the sense of His nearness 
and approachableness for the notion of His remote- 
ness and inaccessibility, which had become in- 
creasingly common in later Judaism, the idea of 
Divine immanence in the full sense of the word 
seems to have been far from His thought. At 
least there is no trace in His recorded utterances of 
the notion that God is within the world of nature 
or physical things. The Oxyrhynchus Legion— 

l In the vocabulary of philosophy the words have had a long 
and varied history, being employed, though in different senses, 
by the Schoolmen, Spinoza, and Kant. With the philosophical 
use of the words this article is not concerned. 


* Raise the stone and there thou slialt find me ; 
cleave the wood and there am I ’—is in sharp con- 
frost with the canonical Gospels in this respect. 
Nature to Jesus was not the seat of God’s in- 
dwelling, but the work of His hands. 

In the Hellenistic world of the period two opposite 
conceptions of the relation between God anil the 
universe were widely current. Ry many God was 
thought of as wholly above the world and separate 
from it (as in the dualism of the later Platonists), 
by others as completely resident within it, its soul 
or vital force (as in the pantheism of the Stoics). 
To these two contrasted views the names 4 tran- 
scendence ’ and 1 immanence ’ may justly be applied. 

The Gnostics wore the most consistent represen- 
tatives of the former view in the early Church. 
The conception of God as a person and tho belief 
that He was the Creator and Ruler of the world, 
made the latter view in its extremo form impos- 
sible to most Christians. The words of Hernias 
are typical of the common Christian attitude : 

‘First of all, believe that God in one ; even He who created pH 
things and set them in order, and brought all things out of non- 
existence into being, and comprohcmlelh ail things, being nlonu 
incomprehensible' ( Hand . i. ; cf. also tho Apology of Aristides, 
ohs. i. and x\\, and the Apology of Athonagoras, ch. iv. ff.). 

Clement of Alexandria, following the Jewish 
philosopher Philo, undertook to combine Platonic 
transcendence with Stoic immanence by means of 
the Logos conception. As the Absolute, God is 
remote from the world, inaccessible and incon- 
ceivable ; in the Logos, lie is present, creating nnd 
informing all things and revealing Himself to His 
creatures. But the identification of the Logos with 
the Son of God incarnate in Jesus Christ, and its 
consequent personalization, tended to narrow the 
sphere of its activity and to confine its significance 
to the revelation and mediation to Christian be- 
lievers of tho Supreme God, in Himself remote and 
unapproachable. As a consequence the dogma of 
the Trinity, by which the Logos idea was given an 
assured place in Christian theology, while it has 
made the synthesis of Divine transcendence and 
immanence possible to many theologians (particu- 
larly in the West, whero tho subordination of the 
Son and His distinction from tho Father were less 
narked than in the East), Inis more often had the 
value, which it had primarily to Athanasius him- 
self, of guaranteeing tho deity of Christ in order 
to the redemption of man. Christ possesses the 
Divine nature, and hence union with Him through 
tho sacraments means participation in thonatuic 
of God, otherwise entirely foreign to us. Tims the 
Catholic doctrine of salvation denied implicitly, 
if not explicitly, the immanence of God in the 
world apart from the Christian Church. 

Tho absorption of most ancient theologian* in 
the Christian revelation and its implication* pre- 
vented much speculation upon the uuestion of 
God’s general relation to the world and the recon- 
ciliation of the notions of Divine transcendence 
and Divine immanence ; but, when llie matter was 
thought of at all, it was commonly taken for 
granted that the transcendent God who was before 
the world and above it, its Creator and Ruler, is 
yet in soino sense at least present and active in it. 
Sometimes this presence waH interpreted in tonus 
of substance, as, e.g., by Seotus Krigena : 

' When wo hear that God made all thingH, we ought to under- 
stand by It nothing tine than that God is in all tilings, that i«, 
subsists as the essence of all things ’ {de Div. Nat. i. 72). 

Sometimes it was interpreted rather in terms of 
activity or power, as, for instance, by Orgon, who 
taught the doctrine of eternal or continuous crea- 
tion, ami by Augustine, who declared that God did 
not withdraw from the world after He had created 
it, hut was always filling heaven nnd earth with 
omnipresent power {de Gen. ad Lift. iv. Iii ; de Civ. 
Dei, vii. 30). Phis was a very common notion both 
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in East and West, it being everywhere believed 
that God’s activity was necessary to sustain the 
world and keep it from lapsing into nothingness. 
The idea of God’s ever-active power did not exclude 
the notion of substance, which was always present, 
at any rate where the influence of Neo- Platonism 
was felt with its conception of absolute being apart 
from which there is no reality ; nor did the idea of 
substance exclude that of activity. In the passage 
just quoted from Erigena wo read: ‘In God is 
there no difference between being and doing, but 
are they one and the same thing ? I cannot uvoid 
this conclusion.’ 

A position similar to Augustine’s was held by 
many of the Schoolmen , e.g. Anselm and Thomas 
Aquinas. According to the latter, God is the 
absolute being, apart from whom there is no real 
existence. He lias not only created all men and 
things, He is in them all, and every event is hut 
an expression of His all-controlling will. Nothing 
but God has any independent reality or activity 
of its own {Suninia, I. qu. 8). God is thus tran- 
scendent, existing independently of men and things, 
hut He is also immanent in the fullest sense of the 
word. In spite of this metaphysical theory of 
immanence, Thomas was an orthodox Catholic, 
denying the possibility of communion with Goa 
here and hereafter to any but Catholic Christians. 

A still more consistent and outspoken statement 
of the theory of immanence is found in the writings 
of the Protestant theologian, Ulrich Zwingli, parti- 
cularly in his striking little work entitled de 
F ruvidc.ntia. According to Zwingli, God is at once 
the only real being and the only real will. All 
that is exists only in Him, and all that occurs is 
due to His immediate agency. All the acts of men, 
evil as well as good, are God’s acts ; but, as man is 
under law while God is above law, what is sin in 
man is not sin in God. There is nowhero to be 
found a clearer and more fearless statement of the 
view that God is the alone being and the alone 
will, a view in which an extreme doctrine of 
Hi vino immanence is associated with the unhesi- 
tating recognition of Divine transcendence. 

A conception of Divine immanence, no less 
thoroughgoing but of Quito a different typo, is 
illustrated by many of the great mediaeval mystics. 
Some of them, e.g. Mcister Eckliart, were so full 
of the sense of God’s presence that they almost 
wholly lost sight of the difference between God 
and the creature, and taught a mystical pantheism 
of an extreme, if not always consistent, form. 
Eckhart’s pupil, .John Tanler, and the author of 
the famous Thcologia Deutsch, while emphasizing 
the immanence of God and the possibility of imme- 
diate contact with Him, and >¥11110 making religion 
consist in the complete loss of oneself in God, yet 
kept the distinction between God and the creature, 
insisting upon the majesty of the former and the 
meanness of the latter. They thus escaped the 
pantheism of many of the mystics and reached a 
religious position closely allied to the metaphysical 
position of Thomas. 

Meanwhile in the period of the Renaissance a 
new conception of Divine immanence became com- 
mon. It was not due to contempt for the world, 
which in Neo- Platonism and in tho Christian 
theology influenced by it had resulted in the denial 
of all reality apart from God ; it was duo rather to 
the sense of the world’s greatness. A more or less 
sentimental exaltation of the beauty, sublimity, 
and harmony of Nature grew increasingly common 
and resulted sometimes in its eomplote deification. 
Tho way was thus opened for a genuine pantheism 
in which tho world itself is identified with God, 
and in which Divine transcendence, retained by all 
the Fathers and Schoolmen, entirely disappears 
(cf. especially Giordano Bruno). 


A similar tendency to magnify the dignity and 
worth of the creature— in this case man rather 
than Nature— a tendency in which the modern age 
was foreshadowed, had already led Duns Scotus to 
exactly the opposite conclusion. Duns was inter- 
ested primarily to conserve the freedom and inde- 
pendence of tne human will. Heading reality in 
terms of will rather than of substance, and re- 
acting against the determinism of Augustine, he 
pushed God out of the universe altogether, and 
gave the latter a wholly external relation to its 
creator. Closely allied with the voluntarism of 
Duns was the Nominalism of his successors, which 
was pluralistic in its interest rather than monistic. 
As Nominalism gained ill popularity in the later 
years of the Middle Ages, tno transcendence of 
God was inevitably more and more emphasized at 
the expense of His immanence. 

A conception of Divine transcendence closely 
allied to that of Duns is found in tho system of 
the Protestant theologian, John Calvin, who inter- 
preted God, as Duns had done, wholly in terms of 
will. At the same time, sharing with Augustine 
and most of the medimval theologians a low ostimato 
of man and tho world, his doctrine of God as will 
resulted in the belief that God is the only inde- 
pendent will in the universe and that all tno acts 
of man are caused by Him. The extreme tran- 
scondonco of Duns was thus supplemented by an 
immanence doctrine of a certain kind (immanence 
of will only, not of substance) which resulted not 
in the glorilication of man but in his holittlcmcnt. 

In tho 17th and 18th centuries the development of 
physical science led to views of Divine transcendence 
more extreme than anything found in earlier days. 
As men became increasingly aware of tho univer- 
sality and invariability of natural law, the tendency 
was to push God baclc to the beginning of things, 
and to find Him less and less necessary to account 
for the ever changing phenomena of the world. 
Galileo’s first law of motion had wide influence in 
this connexion : 1 Every body continues in its btate 
of motion or of rest unless acted upon by some 
opposing force.’ Hitherto it had been commonly 
believed that tho power of God was needed, not 
only to start tho heavenly bodies upon their 
courses, but also to keep them in motion. Newton 
still thought Divine interference occasionally neces- 
sary to correct observed irregularities in their 
movements ; but La Place, a century later, showed 
that such irregularities corrected themselves, and 
that Newton’s assumption was, therefore, gratui- 
tous. The steadily-growing tendency, indeed, was 
to find ever less place for Divine activity in con- 
nexion with the conduct of the physical universe. 
It came to be more and more widely believed that 
in the beginning God had impressed upon the 
world tho laws by which it was thenceforth to be 
governed, and bad then left it to run of itself. 
This extreme doctrine of Divine transcendence is 
commonly called Dcistio, though it was neither 
shared by all the Deists nor confined entirely to 
them. Increasingly it took jiossession of the minds 
of tho 18th cent., and it may fairly be called its 
characteristic conception of tho relation of God and 
the world. 

In the 19th cent, the idea gave way again to 
views of Divine immanence, as extreme in com- 
parison with the ideas of an earlier age as was the 
18th cent, notion of Divine transcendence. The 
prevalence of the new conceptions was due largely 
to reaction against tho current notions of tran- 
scendence, but this was only one phase of a general 
reaction against many of the leading tendencies of 
the 18th cent., and it was aided by various in- 
fluences. The reaction found its most striking 
expression in the literary and aesthetic movement 
known as Romanticism, which dominated Western 
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Europe during the early part of the 19th century. 
Romanticism was a complex phenomenon, but it 
was commonly marked by emotionalism, subjectiv- 
ism, self-expression, often in the most untrammelled 
forms, by love of naturo, affected if not real, and by 
the recognition of man as part of a larger whole, in 
oneness with which and in openness to whose 
influence he finds his true life. An important part 
of culture, according to the Romanticists, consisted 
in learning to appreciate the beauty and harmony 
of the universe, in coming into more intimate 
sympathy with it, and in acquiring a sensitiveness 
to the whole world of nature and of man. It was 
a common tendency among them to try to repro- 
duce the conditions of earlier ages before the 
modern spirit of enlightenment had taken posses- 
sion of the world, when every one believed in 
immediate intercourse between man and the uni- 
verse about him, in apparitions, fairies, and fables, 
and when the fancy had free play and was not yet 
destroyed by the ruthless hand of reason. The 
effect upon religion was very diverse. Some of the 
Romanticists felt the religious impulse strongly, 
but were led by their hostility to the dominance 
of reason which they believed began with the 
Reformation, and by their distaste for the pre- 
valent coldness and barrenness of contemporary 
Protestantism, to turn to Catholicism and to sect 
in it what they could not find in the newer faith. 
The result was a great revival of Catholicism in 
Germany and France, and later in England, where 
the Oxford Movement gave expression to certain 
elements of the Romantic spirit. Many of the 
Romanticists, on the other hand, particularly in 
Germany, far from finding themselves attracted 
by Catholicism, revolted against religion alto- 
gether, which they knew only in its rationalistic 
form, and looked down upon it in contempt. It 
was for Romanticists of this class that the theo- 
logian Schleiernmeher wrote in 1799 his famous 
Discourses upon liel ig ion addressed to the Educated 
among its IJespisers. The most important of the 
Discourses is the second, on * The Nature of 
Religion.' Its general thosis is that religion has 
its seat neither in the intellect nor in the will, but 
in the feelings, and consists in the sense of the 
universal or infinite. Sehloiermachcr’s religious 
sense was simply a translation into other terms of 
the artistic sense of the Romanticists. What they 
called openness to the universe ho called openness 
to God. What they regarded as a sense of the 
beauty and harmony of the universe he made a 
sense of the Divine. And hence he claimed that 
the highest culture, of which the Romanticists 
made so much, includes religion, and that to be 
without the hitter is to neglect an important part 
of one’s nature and to be content with a partial 
and one-sided development. Religion raises a man 
above bis individual limits into converse with the 
Infinite, and the religious man recognizes in every- 
thing a manifestation of the Divine. Every event 
is a miracle, a sign of God’s presence and activity. 
The ego, or spirit, and non-ego, or matter, are 
simply differentiations of the Infinite. In the 
Infinite the two exist in perfect unity ; in the 
world they are separated, out they become one 
again in every impression of the world upon us. 
The universal manifests itself only through tho 
individual, and, on the other hand, tho individual 
comes to his true life only in the universal ; and to 
be aware of this life is to be religious. 

' Tho usual conception of God as a single being outside of the 
world and behind tho world is not essential to religion. It is 
only one way of giving expression to it, seldom entirely pure, 
ana always inadequate. . . . Tho true oasenoe of religion is neither 
this idea nor any other, but the immediate consciousness of 
Deity as we find him in ourselves as well as in the world* 
(‘Reden fiber die Religion,' Sammtliehe Werke , Berlin, 1843, 
i. 204). 


This is a genuine doctrine of Divine immanence, 
and fitly illustrates the influence of Romanticism 
in the sphere of religion. 

The influence of certain philosophical tendencies 
of the modern age has also promoted the theory of 
the immanence of God. Much of modern philo- 
sophy, from Descartes down, was frankly dualistic ; 
but now and then monism, even before the 19th 
cent. , when it became almost everywhere dominant, 
had its representatives, and resulted in a more or 
less thoroughgoing doctrine of Divine immanence, 
as, for instance, in the occasionalism of Male- 
branche and the idealism of Berkeley, both of 
whom made God the immediate and sole cause of 
all phenomena; as also in tho Neo-Platonism of 
Jonathan Edwards, who thought of the universe 
as an emanation of the infinite fullness of God. 

Of still greater historical importance was the 
system of Spinoza, in which the modern conception 
of Divine immanence had one of its principal roots. 
For a hundred years and more after his death 
Spinoza found little favour. The dominant spirit 
of the age was radically opposed to his spirit.. He 
first came to his rights in the revolt against the 
one-sided rationalism and individualism of the 
century which began in Germany under the lead 
of such men as Dossing, Herder, and Goetlu*. Tn 
1787, in a little book entitled Gvtt (see art. by 
A. 0. McGiffert, in UJ iii. [1905] 70611.), Herder 
came to the defence of Spinoza, claiming that he 
had been commonly misunderstood, and at the 
same time setting forth an original interpretation 
of his system, which was in many respects a mis- 
interpretation, but had profound influence upon 
his contemporaries. Reading Spinoza in tho light 
of the philosophy of Leibniz, he succeeded in show- 
ing, at least to his own satisfaction, that the former 
was neither an atheist nor a pantheist. Tn sub- 
stituting force for extension in his definition of 
matter, Leibniz had departed not only from 
Descartes, but also from Spinoza. He had de- 
parted from the latter also in substituting multi- 
plicity for unity. The universe, according to 
Leibniz, is not tne embodiment of one great and 
all-embracing force, but of an infinite number of 
forces. Spinoza was a monist, Leibniz a pluralist; 
and hence the two systems represented two radi- 
cally different tendencies. Rut, unlike as they were, 
they were combined by Herder, who preserved the 
unity of Spinoza’s system without sacrificing t lie 
multiplicity upon which Leibniz laid stress, by 
making force the essence of Spinoza’s infinite 
substance. The result was a conception of Divine 
immanence of such a sort as to prove very attrac- 
tive to multitudes of thinkers of his own and sub- 
sequent generations. Tho theory was essentially 
monistic, and yet it did not sacrifice individuality, 
but rather, so Herder claimed, promoted and 
deepened it. It thus fell in admirably with the 
growing Romanticism of the age. 

Among others of the late 18th or early 19th 
cent, whoso thought was dominated more or less 
completely by the influence of Spinoza, were the 
poet Goethe, the theologian Schleiermacher, and 
the philosophers Rebelling and Hegel, and it is 
largely because of Spinoza’s influence that post- 
Kantian philosophy, whether idealistic or realistic, 
spiritualistic or materialistic, has been so control- 
lingly monistic. Religious thought, too, has .-hown 
the same tendency. Many of the leading nligious 
thinkers of the 19tli cent, were completely under 
the sway of one or another monistic system, par- 
ticularly Hegelianism. Rut the modern conception 
of Divine immanence is due ultimately, not fo the 
prevalence of any particular system of philosophy, 
but rather to the general monistic tendency which 
runs through various systems, and of which they 
are the exponents. It is, therefore, enough simply 
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to have called attention to the revival of Spinozism, 
and to have pointed out its general effect. 

Meanwhile the influence of science , to which 
modern scepticism was largely due, was also work- 
ing to promote belief in the immanence of Cod, or 
at any rate to make the belief seem natural and 
rational. By most thinkers of tho 17th and 18th 
centuries tho universe was looked upon as a 
machine, and the laws of nature were viewed as 
mechanical laws imposed upon it from without. 
A classic illustration is found in tho familiar 
passage in Haley’s Natural Theology (1803), where 
the world is represented as a watch. When the 
universe is viewed unclor this aspect, God, if He 
exists at all, can be transcendent only, outside of 
the machine which lie has made and set in motion. 
But during the 18tli cent, evolutionary ideas be- 
came common, and in the 19th cent, took almost 
entire possession of the field. Whatever form the 
theory of evolution may take, the general concep- 
tion means the recognition of immanent energy by 
virtue of which the universo is continuously chang- 
ing and advancing. The world as we know it has 
not come ready-made from the hand of God or of 
any other power; it has gradually grown to bo 
what- it is through the play of forces resident within 
itself. This great change from a mechanical to 
tin organic conception meant much for religious 
thought. With t he old idea a transcendent God, 
maker of the world machine, Himself entirely 
above and apart from it, was a natural assumption. 
But tho now idea of the universe as an organism 
suggests a God within rather than without the 
world process, and, as a matter of fact, one of tho 
most notable consequences of the increasing pre- 
valence of evolutionary ideas has been tho rapid 
growth of the doctrine of Divine immanence at 
the expense of the doctrine of Divine transcen- 
dence. The following quotations will illustrate the 
situation : 

* Out of all this tho modern conviction has firimjn that Ond 
Croatia now ami will always create ; that his creative act is 
normal and incessant, and that the notion of a definite era at 
which he brought the world into being is as puerile and gratui- 
tous as is that of a theatrical “ Day of Judgment with God 
seated on a throne. Hence, whatever matter may he, it seems 
to follow that it is co-eternal with God, and the thought inevi- 
tably presses itself in that the groat forces of the universe, 
gravitation, electricity, and such like, arc the means by which 
creation and other divine action are carried on. In fact, they 
seem to Ikj strictly lnsei»arable from the divine existence. And 
if what we call nature is inextricably interwoven with God, we 
have to make fundamental changes in the deistical theory of 
the last contury ’ (P. W. Newman, Relation* of Theism to Pan- 
theism, Rutusgnte, 1872, p. 11). 

‘The ono absolutely impossible conception of God, in tho 
present day, is that which represents Him as an occasional 
Visitor. Science had pushed the deist’s God farther and farther 
away, and at the moment when it seemed as if He would be 
thrust out altogether, Darwinism appeared, and, under the 
guise of n foe, did the work of a friend. It has conferred upon 
philosophy and religion an inestimable benefit, by shewing us 
that we must choose between two alternatives. Either God is 
everywhere present in nature, or He is nowhere. He cannot be 
here and not there. He cannot delegate His power to demi- 
gods called "second causes." In nature everything must be 
His work or nothing. We must frankly return to the Ohristiun 
view of direct Divine agency, the immanence of Divine power 
in nature from end to end, the belief in a God in Whom not 
only we, but all things have their being, or we must banish 
Him altogether. It seems as if, In the providenoe of God, the 
mission of modern science was to bring home to our unmeta- 
physical ways of thinking tho great truth of the Divino imma- 
nence in creation, whioh is not less essential to the Christian idea 
of God than to a philosophical view of nature ’ (Aubrey Moore, 
in Lux MundiM, London, 1891, p. 78 f.). 

Such passages as these, and they could be multi- 
plied indefinitely, do not show that modern science 
promotes faith in God, but only that it leads 
many to substitute Divine immanence for Divine 
transcendence. Belief in God is not a scientific, 
but a philosophical or religious, belief. Science 
may affect the form which faith in God takes, but 
the faith itself has commonly other roots. It has 
proved of great religious significance, however, 


that the science of recent times permits for those 
who desire it a thcistic interpretation of ^ the 
universe, which was becoming increasingly difficult 
in the face of the science of an earlier generation. 

Religious considerations have also had their part 
in promoting the doctrine of the immanence of 
Goa. In this connexion the influence of German 
Pietism and English Evangelicalism must not be 
overlooked. The Pietists and Evangelicals ein- 
hasized tho immediate presence of the Holy 
pirit in the hearts of believers, witnessing to 
their regeneration. This, of course, did not mean 
a recognition of Divine immanence in the strict 
sense as distinguished from Divino transcendence, 
for it was only in the hearts of believers, not in 
the W’orld and in nature, that immediate Divine 
activity was recognized. But set over against the 
common tondcncy of the age to push God far 
away and to admit His presence only in ages 
known, in distinction from their own, as the ages 
of revelation and inspiration, the assertion of the 
presence of the Divine and its constant activity, 
even in a limited sphere, could not fail to have its 
effect in breaking down the old ideas of exter- 
nality and aloofness. Closely connected with this 
emphasis upon the presence of the Holy Spirit was 
tho Evangelical notion of the redeemed man's 
possession of a special faculty enabling him to per- 
ceive spiritual things as directly as lie perceived 
the material world with his bouily senses. This, 
of course, promoted the idea of the nearness of 
the Divine and led to the growing substitution of 
the witness of one’s own individual experience for 
the external Christian evidences upon which the 
Rational School of the 18th cent, laid all the stress. 
There can he no doubt that this increasing atten- 
tion to religious experience has made the older 
ideas of Divine transcendence less satisfying to 
religious men of various sects. And yet we must 
not over-estimate Evangelical inlluenee in pro- 
moting the theory of Divino immanence. The 
Evangelical doctrine of the Holy Spirit is in some 
respects radically opposed to modern immanence 
ideas, for the essence of the doctrine is that the 
Spirit works in the hearts of believers in a wholly 
unique way, and the existing tendency to see the 
immediate presence of the Divine in all nature 
involvos commonly the neglect, if not tho complete 
repudiation, of those peculiar doctrines of Chris- 
tianity which Evangelicalism made most of, such 
as the Fall of Man, Original Sin, and Vicarious 
Atonement. As a matter of fact, the influence of 
religious considerations upon the rise and spread 
of the doctrine of Divine immanence has been 
largely secondary, not primary, and negative, not 
positive. Modern science tended to make belief 
in a transcendent God appear superfluous and 
unfounded. Only by the doctrine of Divine 
immanence did it seem possible to vindicate the 
reality of God, who had been proved unnecessary 
to account for the creation and maintenance of 
tho physical universe. And so their religious 
need of God has led many to faith iu an immanent 
God simply because no other God seems possible. 

The effects of tho various influences that havo 
been described are similar and yet in many respects 
diverse. All have tended to promote belief in 
Divine immanence, but tho belief takes man^ 
forms, according as one or another interest is 
dominant. God is conceived as tho soul of the 
world, the spirit animating all nature ; the uni- 
versal force which takes the my rind forms of 
heat, light, gravitation, electricity, and tho like; 
the all-embracing substance of which men and 
things are but differentiations ; Urn principle of 
unity underlying all multiplicity; the infinite 
consciousness in which all things have their exist- 
ence ; the indwelling personality with whom we 
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commune when we contemplate nature or look 
into our own souls. The conception may be crass 
or refined, spiritual or material, idealistic or real- 
istic, but in every case it is a form of cosmical 
theism, faith in a god of whom the world of nature 
is in some veal and immediate sense a manifesta- 
tion or expression. 

3. Present position. — An important result of the 
process which has been described is the outflank- 
ing of the scepticism of the 18th century. The 
God who hod been read out of the universe by the 
progressive discovery of natural forces adequate 
to account for all phenomena luu§ now been 
brought back into it, not as before to supplement 
its insufficiencies and incapacities, but to give it 
spiritual moaning and worth. Science, of course, 
can never prove the presence of God in the world, 
nor can it disprove it. The indwelling God 
is an object of taith, not of sight. To him who 
believes in an immanent God the multiplying dis- 
coveries of modern science have no terrors. Physi- 
cal forces may accomplish all that is claimed for 
them, and natural laws bo accurate descriptions of 
their way of working, but they are interpreted by 
such a believer only as manifestations of Divine 
activity. The doctrine of Divine immanence 
evidently otters a refuge for faith which science is 
powerless to invade, and this constitutes one of its 
greatest attractions to the religious men of our 
day, who live in an age of science and know the 
havoc wrought by the modern study of nature in 
the theism of the past. 

The modern notion of Divine immanence has 
also led to many significant changes in the tradi- 
tional system of Christian theology. The old 
chasms between the Divine and the human, God 
and the world, this life and another, have been 
bridged by it, and the result has been a profound 
modification of the old doctrines of salvation, 
eternal life, tho incarnation, the person and work 
of Christ, tho sacraments, religious authority, anil 
the like. 

Put the conception of Divine immanence is beset, 
from tho point of view of Christian theism, with 
serious difficulties. The tendency of tho doctrine 
is undoubtedly pantheistic. In tlie hands of many 
of its exponents, indeed, it has been nothing more 
nor less than thoroughgoing pantheism. But 
pantheism imperils, if it does not destroy, the 
personality of God, the individuality of man, and 
the reality of sin, and hence seems to make religion 
and ethics in tho Christian sense alike an illusion. 
As a consequence, many modern theists, while 
accepting the doctrine of Divine immanence, have 
striven to distinguish it from pantheism and to 
safeguard the interests imperilled thereby. 

Thus they claim that, while God is immanent in 
the universe, He also transcends it. All things 
are pervaded by Him, hut He is more than them 
all. A strict pantheism identifies God with the 
totality of men and things. The theists referred 
to recognize God as including this totality, but as 
more and greater than it. This form of theism has 
been called, in distinction from pantheism, panen- 
tbeism {e.p. by the German philosopher, K. C. F. 
Krause), its formula being not ‘all tilings are 
God,* but ‘all tilings are in God.’ In reaction 
against the extreme transcendence of the 18th 
cent, the tendency among Christian theists of the 
early 10th cent, was to emphasize immanence to 
the complete exclusion of transcendence. But 
more recent theologians have tried to make again 
the old combination, and it is now frequently said 
that the ditlerence between theism ami pantheism 
lies not primarily in the character or nature of the 
God assumed by theists or pantboists, but in the 
assertion or denial of his transcendence (ef. Illing- 
worth, Divine Immanence, p. 82). When, how- 


ever, it comes to the definition of transcendence, 
there is as great variety as in the definitions of 
immanence. Some take it crassly and baldly as a 
quantitative conception : God is larger than the 
universe of men and things, which exhausts only 
a part of His being ; or the universe is but Ills 
activity in space while Ho Himself in His im- 
mensity transcends all space. Others interpret it 
temporally : God is eternal, and the universe is 
* ut a passing expression of Him, His manifesta- 
tion in time, while He Himself transcends time. 

Again, the objections to pantheism are avoided 
by insistence upon tho personality of God. Herder 
denied tho Divine personality on the ground that 
the term is anthropomorphic, hut ho ascribed in- 
telligence and will to God, and so distinguished 
his theism from pantheism, which, as he claimed, 
makes God mere unconscious substance or blind 
force. Difficulties in tho notion of personality as 
applied to an immanent God have been felt by 
many since Herder’s day (cf. Schleiermacher’s dis- 
cussion in his ‘ Reden iil»cr die Religion,’ Suvimtl, 
Wcrke , i. 256 f.). Tersonality seems to involve 
limitation— a self and a nut-self— and hence to he 
inapplicable to the being who includes and em- 
braces all that is (cf. Strauss, Die rhristl. Glattbcns - 
lehre , Tubingen, 1841, i. 500 f.). This difficulty is 
now commonly met by asserting that the essence 
of personality lies not in the distinction of self 
from net-self, but in free intellect mil and voli- 
tional activity. Such personality, it is claimed, 
belongs in complete measure only to the absolute 
or infinite being, God. As the philosopher Lotzo 
says : 

‘ Perfect personality is in God only . . . the flnilcnesg of the 
finite is not a producing condition of . . . personality, but u 
limit and hindrance of its development '(quoted from Illing- 
worth, Divine Transcendence, p. 47). 

To this may bo added the following passage 
from the theologian James Martineau : 

'For these reasons the modem scruples that are felt with 
regard to the personality of Hod appear to me not loss intel- 
lectually weak Ilian they are morally deplorable. If any one Is 
fastidious about the word and thinks it spoiled by the Alban- 
osian controversy, let him supply us with a better; hut some 
symbol wo must have of tho divine freedom in the exercise of 
will, the acknowledgment of which makes the difference be- 
tween theism and pantheism, and gives religion its entrance 
Into the conscience and affections of men. As the parts of our 
nature which thus enter into relation with (hid are precisely 
those which make us persons and distinguish us from other 
living things, it Is difficult to see why the same term should not 
he given to the corresponding attributes of rational and moral 
will in him, and where the idea is really present and craving 
expression I believe that for the most part it will be glad of the 
word. At all events its contents are just what we rescue from 
pantheism ’(Study of Ileligion , Oxford, 18SS, ii. ]H3).i 

Similarly, tho evils of pantheism are avoided by 
interpreting God in ethical terms. The God who 
is resident in the world is a God of moral ideals, 
and is working out His holy will through all the 
processes of nature and of life. Such writers as 
John Eiske in bis Through Nature to God (London, 
1900), Joseph Le Conte in his K eolation and its 
Delation to Religious Thought (New York, 1888), 
and C. B. Upton in his Bases of Religious Belie/' 
(London, 1894) assert that God must be ethical, 
because the ethical is the highest thing in the 
universe, and God iB the indwelling force in all 
the evolutionary process from the beginning to the 
end. Eventuating as it does in the ethical and 
spiritual, the process involves the ethical and 
spiritual character of God, tho immanent cause. 

Again, immanence has been guarded against 
some of the defects of pantheism by emphasis 
upon the reality of human personality. Already 
in the 2nd edition of his Gott, Herder grappled 
with the problem of individuation, amt maintained 
that Divine immanence does not destroy the 

1 Cf. alHO VV. A. Brown 'b Christian Theology in Outline, So w 
York, 1906, pp. 200, 220, where Oort's transcendence is found in 
His personality. God is a personal being, and so transcends, 
or is distinct from, the universe, which Is His dwelling-place. 
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personality of man, but only makes it the more 
real and vivid (of. also Scihleienuaeher’s Mono • 
loam, which appeared the year after his Jieclcn 
uoer die Religion, and in which human personality 
and freedom are strongly emphasized). The dis- 
cussions of Josiah Boyce in the voluino entitled 
The Conniption of Cod (New York, 1897) and in 
his (illlord Lectures on The World and the In- 
dividual (do. 1901) are among the most notable 
of modern contributions to the subject. According 
to Boyce, individuality consists in the partial 
nature of human consciousness which is dis- 
tinguished from the Absolute’s all-embracing 
consciousness by its limited and fragmentary 
character. 

A still more emphatic assertion of human 
individuality, providing a more secure place for 
freedom auu initiative, and so for moral responsi- 
bility on the part of man, is found in Martineau’s 
titudy of Religion, according to which God is 
immanent in nature, but not in man. All natural 
phenomena are due to the immediate activity of 
God, who is their solo cause; but man is a free 
spirit, created such by God, and his actions arc 
Ins own, not God’s. He thus in a real sense, 
though, of course, by Divine appointment, tran- 
sconds God, and constitutes a sphere of indepen- 
dent causality, a centre of free ethical life. 1 2 Thus 
the individuality of man and the reality of human 
righteousness and sin are preserved by a partial 
denial of immanence and its limitation to only a 
portion of existence— a significant admission of the 
ethical inadequacy of any thoroughgoing doctrine 
of immanence. 

The many attempts to combine immanence with 
Christian theism abundantly reveal the serious 
difliculties involved in immanence. That the 
di flic ill tics are insuperable need not be asserted, 
but it ia evident at any rate that two disparate 
interests, the cosmieal, leading to the emphasis 
of immanence, and the ethical, leading to the 
emphasis of personality, are involved in the 
combination. 3 * * * * 

The modern books setting forth the doctrine of 
Divine immanence in one or another form are 
legion, but few of them have large philosophical 
or theological value. The doctrine of Divine 
immanence, indeed, common as it is, is seldom 
clearly conceived or carefully defined. With most 
it is hardly more than an instinctive protest 
against traditional mechanical and external notions 
of the relation of nature and the supernatural, or 
against the deistic banishment of God from the 
world and from human life ; and, when the attempt 
is made to say what is involved, problems emerge 
most of which are neither solved nor as a rule 
seriously grappled with. 

Literature.— rn addition to the works referred to in the 
body of the article, und the various standard Histories of Philo- 
sophy and of Christian Doctrine, may be mentioned the follow- 
ing : G. W. F. Hegel, Philos, der Religion, Berlin, 1832 ; H. 
Hitter, Utter die Erkenntniss G alias in der Welt, Hamburg, 
is ‘id; T. Parker, A Discourse of Matters pertaining to Re- 
ligion, Boston, 1842, and Sermons of Theism, Atheism, and 
the Popular Theology, do. 1863 ; G. Weissenborn, Vorlesungen 
iiber Pantheism us und Theismus ? Marburg, 1869 ; J. W. Hanne, 
Die Idee der absolute.n PersdnUchkeil oder Gotl und eein Ver- 
hiillniss rur Well, Hanover, 1801-82; H. Ulrici, Gott und die 
Ratur, Leipzig, 1S02; J. A. Picton, The Mystery of Matter, and 

1 Thin is in interesting contrast with the position of the German 
philosopher F. H. Jacobi, who held that God is immanent not 
in nature, but in human personality. 

2 To how complete a repudiation of the notion of Divine Im- 

manence a controlling ethical interest may lead is strikingly 

shown in 0. H. Howiaon's reply to Royce in tho volume already 

referred to (The Conception of Gmi, p. 81 ff.) ; and particularly 

in his Limits of Evolution and other Essays (New York, 1006). 

Similarly Ritschl’s ethical interest led him fcoinaist always upon 

tho contrast between God and tho world and man and tho world 
rather than upon their oneness, and this mado him more of a 
dualist than a monist (cf. e.g. his Pechtfertigung und Verstihn- 
■uny, Bonn, 1870-74, vol. iii. oh. iv. passim). 


other Essays, London, 1873; B. H. Gillett. God in Unman 
Thought, New York, 1874 ; C. E. Plumptre, General Sketch of the 
Hist, cf Pantheism, London. 1882 ( 1st ea. 1878-79 anon.); J.Caird, 
An Introd. to the Philos, of Religion, Glasgow, 1880 ; G. C. B. 
Piinjer, Geech. der chrietl. Rehtrionsphiloe. seit der Reforma- 
tion, Brunswick, 1880-83; O. Pflelderer, JUligionsphilos. auf 
geschiehtl. Grundlage*. Berlin, 1883-84 : J. Hunt, Pantheism 
and Christianity, London, 1884 : J. Fiske, The Idea of God as 
affected by Modem Knowledge, do. 1885 ; R. Eucken, Grundbe • 
griffe der Gegmwart 8 , Leipzig, 1893, p. 292ft. ; A. Drews, Die 
deutsche Speculation seit Rant mit besonderer Ritcksicht auf 
das Wcsen dee AbsoluUn und die Pers&nlichkeit Gottes, Berlin, 
1893 ; J. R. Illingworth, Divine Immanence, London, 1898, 
Divine Transcendence, do. 1911; W. R. Inge, Christian Mys- 
ticism, do. 1899 ; W. Dilthey, ‘ Der entwickolungsgeschichtJ. 
Panthcismus nach seineui geschichtlichcn Zusammenhang mit 
den lilteren pantheist. Systcinen,' A QPh, Berlin, 1900, p. 446 ft. ; 
A. Caldecott, The Philos, of Rel. in England and America, 
Loudon, 1901 ; J. A. Leighton, Typical Modem Conceptions of 
God, do. 1901 ; T. Steinmann, * Die lebuudige Personllchkeit 
Gottes, seine Immanenz und Transcendent als religiose* Erleb- 
n\m‘ (ZTK, Leipzig, 1904, p. 389 ff.); B. P. Bowne, The Im- 
manence of Goa, London, 1906 ; H. M. Gw&tkin, The Know- 
ledge of God and its Hist. Development, Edinburgh, 1906 ; F, 
Ballard, The True God, do. 1907 ; R. J. Campbell, The slew 
Theology, liondon, 1007; W. N. Clarke, The Chr. Doct. of God, 
Now York, 1909, p. 811 ff. A. C. McGlFFERT. 

IMMORTALITY.— I. Introductory.— -The sig- 
nificance of this term -in that sense of it which 
has determined the shape of tho problem as it has 
come down to modern reflexion— may be stated in 
the words of Kant : ‘The Immortality of tho Soul 
means the infinitely prolonged existence and per- 
sonality of ono and tho same rational being.’ 1 By 
1 personality ’ ia hero meant the conscious rational 
unity whicli links together the years of a sane 
mams life on earth ; and immortality signifies tho 
continuance of this rational consciousness in sceeula 
sicculonun — tho degreo of its cont inuity being at 
loast as great as in earthly life, and the duration 
of its continuity lining essentially unlimited. The 
purpose of the present article is to investigate the 
degree of truth and of value involved in this con- 
ception. Its adequacy, oven as a mere conception, 
forms one of the primary questions to be raised ; 
we shall have to ask whether it must not he 
materially modified in order to reveal even the 
significance of the problem itself. There are, how- 
ever, certain inquiries which must lirst be referred 
to in their relation to the point of view hero 
adopted, although the treatment of them lies 
outside the scope of this article. 

(a) It la said that every form of belief in the power of human 
personality to survivo bodily death is Invalidated because 
such belief arose among primitive men in consequence of an 
erroneous interpretation of sleep, dreams, and similar psycho- 
physical phenomena. Against this, it must be insisted that 
tho validity of a conception is a question entirely distinct from 
that of ita origin or genesis. When tho truth or folBity of a 
belief is under investigat ion, it is a mere irrelevancy to raise the 
question of tho manner in which the belief arose in distant ages 
of time. The latter question constitutes an important historical 
inquiry, belonging to a branch of anthropology in which valu- 
able work is now being done (sec artt. Soul, Animism, Dreams 
AND SLKEP, LIFE AND DEATH, DEMONS AND SPIRITS, ANCBSTOH- 

worhihp. Communion witu the Dead); but these historical and 
descriptive inquiries have no bearing on tho validity of the 
developed forms of the belief in survival. From the historical 
point of view, we assume that assignable conditions and causes 
can be found not only for the first beginnings, but for the con- 
tinued survival of any belief ; and wo must insist that tho 
causes which condition its continued survival may differ funda- 
mentally from those which originally brought about the belief. 2 

(b) The ' animistic ’ explanation of the origin of belief in the 
soul m distinct from the body calls for a critical comment 
which has a bearing on our present argument. The theory is 
that the dream-imago is the prototype of tho 'soul.' In dreams 
the primitive mau sees himself anil others, together with 
common objects of experience ; and to all these images ho attri- 
butes an independent and ethcrial existence. This interpreta- 
tion becomes specially impressive to the man when in dreams 
he sees the images of those who have died (see reff. under art. 
Animism ; esp. Tylor, PC). This theory needs to lie supple- 
mented in one important respect. We must ask ; What leads 
the man to attribute mental life to the moving imago which he 

l Kant, Critique of Pure Reason, bk. ii. ch. ii. $ 4 (cf. John 
Watson, Selections from Kant , Glasgow, 1897, p. 294). Kant does 
not intend to exclude the idea of growth ; but he assumes that 
the essential element in the idea of immortality Is that of mem 
endlessness. 

a Of. 8. II. Mellone, Immortal Hope, London, 1910, ch. i. 
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■eeB In his dream, and which resembles the living body seen In 
waking life? It is evident that ho must lmve had some vague 
awareness of a mental life of his own, before he could regard 
the imago even as an animated 4 double.* Hence some winters 
have spoken of a ‘personifying tendency* leading primitive 
man to attribute an inner life, resembling his own, to forms 
which he recognises os outwardly more or less like himself 
(cf. H. Sieheck, Gesehiehte der Psychologic, * Einlritung 'Gotha, 
1880-84; It. Avonarius, Der mensohliohe Weltbegrtf, Leipzig, 
1847, ch. ill). 

2. Survival of personality.— A marked feature 
of the scientific and philosophical thinking of the 
present century is the gradual substitution of 
dynamical for statical views of existence. There 
has prevailed a tendency to assume that (notwith- 
standing the universality of change) everything 
has a fixed nature, and that, when wo know any- 
thing of this fixed nature or constitution, we know 
so far what tho thing is. The tendency which 
now prevails — and which is progressively justify- 
ing itself by its results — is to regard existence 
as an active productive process, so that to the 
question ‘What is it?’ the first answer must be 
‘ What it is is shown in what it does’; and 4 what 
it does’ means especially 4 what it can produco or 
bring forth * ; a tiling is what it does. This is tho 
principle which we apply in our conception of the 
material world, of human nature, of the human 
mind and its facilities -in a word, in our concep- 
tion of the universe and all that it contains. In 
every case, it must be remembered that wo thus 
derive only a partial answer to the question ; for, 
if wo want to know all that a thing is, we must 
know all that it does ami all that it is capable of 
doing; and as yet we do not know this of any- 
thing. 

In the application of it which especially con- 
cerns us here, this principle leads us to lay special 
stress on the idea of growth in reference to human 
personality. ‘Growth’ is not exclusive of self- 
direction . The growth of human personality is, 
so to speak, an achievement, realized through 
conscious activity. The essential nature of mind 
consists in its creative functions, which are inex- 
haustible, though they work under conditions 
which are given. From this point of view it 
follows ( a ) that the value of human personality 
must be estimated by considering not merely what 
men aro, but wlmt they have it in them to Income ; 
(b) that the future life, if it is to be anything at 
all, must be not a life of mere sameness, or mere 
endlessness, but of continued growth ; (c) that 
human personalities as such— not merely tho ag- 
gregate of the results of the best human achieve- 
ments and ideals, but the personal lives from 
which these achievements spring— aro themselves 
worth preserving, and will not perish in growing. 
It is evident that this involves a material modili- 
cation of the conception of immortality which was 
stated above (after Kant). Tho vitally important 
factor in the conception, we repeat, is not mere 
endlessness, but continued growth. It is true, 
growth is tne progressive fulfilment or realization 
of latent powers ; it involves, and must involve, a 
piocess in time. But to Bupposo that the process 
is literally endless in time is to go far beyond any- 
thing that experience or reflexion warrants in our 
present state. When it is asked, 4 If there is an 
end, why not at death!’ the answer is that the 
‘end’ we look for is not annihilation at some 
point of time ; it Is the absoluto completion of our 
nature— the complete fulfilment of the purpose or 
meaning of each individual life. Wc have no 
means of knowing how far this fuliilinent will 
carry us ; only we know that it is not realized at 
death. 

The survival of personality, so understood 
(whether os problem or as belief), must be care- 
fully distinguished from two entirely dilferent 
conceptions with which it has been confused. 


(«) It must bo distinguished from the so-called 
‘corporate immortality’ based on the solidarity 
and continuity of the human race, which simply 
means that tho eilbets of each man’s thoughts, 
desires, and deeds on his fellow-men aro real and 
permanent. The reality of this permanent influ- 
ence of every personal lifo is not m question ; but 
wo must insist that it is mere confusion of thought 
to regard this as equivalent to or as an adequate 
substitute for the belief in personal survival. In 
truth, the human individual cannot be regarded as 
a mere means to tho survival ami improvement of 
the race. When individuality has risen to sclf- 
conscious personality, it cannot be a mere means, 
existing only to contribute to an end in which as 
an individual personality it has no share. For, if 
the individual were only a means, tho humanity 
as a whole could bo nothing more than a system 
of means, and, therefore, would exist only for 
the sake of somo end outside itself ; and the 
supposed ‘corporate immortality’ would prove 
illusory . 1 

(b) It must be distinguished from that * eternal 
life’ which means experience of the super-personal 
and eternal, ill which we may share irrespective of 
time. This is not a question of survival — ‘ Does 
our individuality endure? ’ It is not a question of 
wlmt is to be. It is a question of present reality, 
of what is ; 4 Do wo share in the Kternal Life of 
God, and may this connexion become a matter of 
experience?’ It is evident that nn answer to one 
of these questions is not necessarily an answer to 
the other. If man is a ‘reproduction’ or ‘differ- 
entiation* of the Eternal Mind, it does not follow 
that, regarded as an individual spirit, ho is 
eternal ; and, if this metaphysical tie is what gives 
absolute value to human life, tho thing of value 
would remain, however transient each single life 
might be. 

The most prominent representatives of thin point of view in 
the history of modern philosophy are Sj»inu?;» and gchleicr- 
maeher. Whether Ilegol also shared it is open In debate. 
There is no doubt that for Hegel the essential element in 
experience is tho eternity of Spirit, which is not merely future, 
but is realized even now whenever the human spirit thinks and 
wills what is universal ; hut itdocH not appear that Hegel nuirio 
any distinct pronouncement as to the survival of tho individual 
soul. Willi Spinoza it is dilVerent. In his early treutiso, de Deo, 
llomine, et cjus Felicitate (<\ J Clift), he asserted tlio immortality 
of those souls who in love to God had come to have part in liis 
unchangeable beintf. Hut in bk. v. of the Ethics this view 
appears in a different light. Ho there speaks of a pare aft cm a 
nostri — the eternity of tho active spiritual clement in tho 
human soul, which* is greater as our love to God is greater. 
Hut memory, on which tho continuity of self-consciousness 
depends, is treated by Spinoza ns part of tho imatjinatio, which 
is a function of tho physical hotly and perishes at death. 1 1 enco 
there can he no survival of flint'* personality. For Schleior- 
maehcr, in like manner, the only real immortality is one which 
wo may fully possess in this life in time, and which it is thu 
purpose of this life to realize: in the midst of the finite to ho 
one with the Infinite— to he elernal every moment, lienee 
Schleiermachcr denied both the re;di(y and the value of per- 
sonal survival of bodily death. This is equivalent to saying 
that the value of the Kternal. as such, Is not n fleeted by the 
transiency of tho finite forms in which it is manifested ; or— as 
fcomo have urged, ngainst, belief in the value of tinito personality 
— that what wo want is depth, not lenuth, of life. 

It has been our purpose not to criticize this conception of 
eternal life, but to point out that it cannot be substituted for, 
and must not be confused with, any belief in tho survival of 
personality. We may, however, with MoTaggurt, seriously 
question the assumption that the value of the eternal, as such, 
is unaffected by the transiency of its finite man i festal ions : 4 It is 
not justifiable to assert that a state of consciousness can out 
riBe ho high that its duration or extinction In time should be 
completely irrelevant. It is true that if such a slate reached 
absolute perfection, it would not matter if it were extinguished 
immediately afterwards. But why is this? Only because a 
perfect state is an eternal one, and the eternal does not require 
duration in time for its perfections to he displayed in ; hut. then 
the eternal is tho timeless, and therefore its end in time is not 
only unimportant but impose bio. . . . If we deny that, a perfect 
state Is eternal, we have no reason to suppose that a perfect stuto 
is indifferent to its duration. Hut If the perfect is the eternal, it 


1 Cf. T. H. Green, Prolegomena to Ethics, Oxford, 1883, 
S 184 ff. ; J. M. E. MeTaggart, Studies in Hegelian Cosmology, 
Cambridge, 1001, ft 12 ff. 
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seems quite clear that no state which is imperfect enough to 
cease in time can be perfect enough to entirely disregard its 
cessation.' * 

3. Objections to belief in immortality. — The 

nmin contentions of tho«o who at the present time 
reject all belief in personal immortality appear to 
resolve themselves into three propositions: (a) 
there is * no evidnnco * of tho power of human 
personality to eurvive bodily death ; (6) more 
definitely, such survival can be shown to be im- 
possible on scientific grounds ; and (c) if it were 
possible, it would have no ethical value. 

(a) In dealing with this proposition, we must 
ask : (1) What kind of evidence is in fact de- 
manded? and (2) What kind of evidence would 
it be reasonable to expect in the subject under 
consideration ? 

If by * evidence * is meant ‘conclusive evidence,’ 
it must be pointed out that of conclusive evidence 
for anything mankind possesses comparatively very 
little. What wo usually have is a convergence of 
reasons more or Jess fundamental in character, 
which, taken together, may in some cases be over- 
whelming, but which are not strictly conclusive. 
Scientific evidence is essentially of the same 
character as that which in law is termed * circum- 
stantial evidence,’ and has the same elements of 
strength and weakness. 8 

The kind of evidence available in the various 
branches of physical science, where experiment is 
applicable, docs alFord a high degree of reliability 
in the results, because these rest on definitely 
measurable facts of sense- perception, constantly 
and uniformly recurring in our experience. The 
‘ exactness ’ of physical science consists in measure- 
ment. If, then, definite facts of sense-perception 
are tho only kind of evidence admissible, it is true 
that there 'is 4 no evidence’ for the survival of 
personality. This criterion of what is credible 
would, however, rulo out most of the evidence on 
which, in this and countless other matters of seri- 
ous import, wo as rational beings are wont to rely, 
since we can find no principle of logic, or mathe- 
matics, or ethics, and no psychological fact in tho 
way of thought, feeling, or will, whose reality and 
validity can be warranted by eense - perception 
alone. This may be said to bo one of the assured 
results of modern philosophy since the publication 
of Hume’s Treatise, of Human Nature (1739). 

What, then, are the actual logical conditions of 
the argument? The truth of personal survival 
may be held, not as we hold the results of par- 
ticular observations and experiments, but as a 
reasonable faith, based on the essontial reasonable- 
ness of the world. The primary facta, which are 
appealed to, are not definitely measurable facts, 
and their adequate interpretation ia not immedi- 
ately obvious ; but they form a constant and uni- 
form experience. It has been well said that 
4 within the whole range of the wide world’s litera- 
ture wo find no more constant theme than this 
disparity between man’s possibilities and aspira- 
tions on the one hand, and the narrow scope 
afforded them in the brief space of the present life 
on the other.’ 3 These possibilities and aspirations 
are the distinctive features of human life, which 
is thus planned on a greater scale than earthly life 
can ever satisfy ; hence, if existence has a meaning, 
human life extends beyond earthly life. This we 
may call the ‘ teleological argument * for survival. 
This is the only aveuue of direct proof; and we 
must repeat that what it establishes is not con- 
clusive certainty but reasonable faith. From this 
point of view, the special work of philosophy in 
the matter is to show the connexion of this faith 

1 Op. cit. p. 44. 

2 Of. Melfone, Introductory Text-Book of Logie*, London, 
1.109. ch. viii. §»8, 4. 

3 James Ward, Realm, of Ends, Cambridge, 1911, p. -80. 


with the distinctive features of human personality, 
to demonstrate its value, and to purify it from all 
comparatively unworthy motives. 

In addition to these considerations, there are 
lines of indirect proof converging to a conclusion 
which may be held with considerable confidence : 
namely, that there are no sound reasons for deny- 
ing the power of human personality to survive 
bodily death. The purpose of these lines of 
thought is to show that the apparent indications 
of the annihilation of personality at death, which 
are supposed to be warranted by some of the facts 
of ordinary experience, or by somo of the con- 
clusions of 19th century science, are only apparent 
and not real, and break down one by one upon 
examination. Hence the original conclusion, 
established as a reasonable faith, remains in 
possession of the held. 

The 4 indirect proofs ’ are, as we have already Implied, occu- 
pied with objections, difficulties, and denials which have 
actually been alleged against belief in survival. In effect, they 
amount to a demonstration of the impossibility of a materialistic 
interpretation of the world. 

Those constructive philosophical systems which admit per- 
sonal immortality have usually done so by combining with 
metaphysical spiritualism a teleological view of personality. 
That is to nay, they defend an interpretation of existence 
throughout In terms of mind, implying that the world consists 
fundamentally of spiritual beings, snaring the Life of the 
Absolute Spirit, acting anti reacting on one another, and carry- 
ing in their nature the power of survival ; so that what we call 
the physical world is the result, of the interaction of ‘ subjects,' 
or beings ultimately spiritual in nature. This involves the 
teleological view that tho fulfilment of the potentialities of 
finite personality is part of the purpose of the universe and 
Involves life beyond death. 

Tho most celebrated and impressive system of this type is 
that of Leibniz (a. «.), presented in popular form in his Monad - 
ologie (1714), and involving the fundamental view of tho soul 
as an independent 4 monad ’ capable of infinite development, to 
which death imports no more than a transition to a new stage 
of growth. The more definitely pluralistic philosophy of Her- 
hart, for whom the individual is alone tho real, naturally 
carried with it a doctrine of the immortality of the individual 
soul ; but an clement of difficulty arises because, according to 
Herbartian principles, the consciousness of the soul springs only 
from its union with the elements which form the body ; hence 
it is not easy to find a place ill the system for the continuance of 
the same personal self- consciousness beyond death. The teleo- 
logical argument for survival was revived and restated by 
K. C. F. Krause (System dcr Philos., Gottingen, 182$ ; cf. 
Pfleiderer, Phil, of Ret.. Kn|f. tr., London, 1887, iv. 48ff.). Deal- 
ing with tho assertion that interest in the future life promotes 
forgetfulness of the claims and value of the present life — that 
our oarthly life as such has its distinctivo value and Justifiable 
satisfactions, and is not to be degraded into a mere means for a 
life to come— Krause observes that, just as each period of our 
earthly life (e.g. childhood, adolescence, early manhood, mature 
manhood) has its own peculiar significance and worth, and is 
never meroly a means to the succeeding period, so this earthly 
life as a whole, when compared with tho life beyond death, has 
its own peculiar significance and worth. The fact that it is not 
tho whole, but only a fragment, is no reason for treating it as 
nothing but a means ; and the law of development holds of every 
individual life now as it will do in tho future. 

Among the purely metaphysical, as distinguished from the 
ethical and teleological, arguments for the immortality of the 
soul, there is ono of special historic interest, which was elabo- 
rately worked out by Moses Mendelssohn in his Phrcdon(\l&1). 
He deduced tho immortality of the soul from the abstract 
metaphysical idea of a simple substance, which idea he regarded 
as expressing the essence of the soul. A simple substance, from 
its nature, cannot cease to exist ; hence the immortality of the 
soul follows. If so, we must add, it also follows that the soul 
can never have been created ; it existed from the infinite past, 
and must exist through the infinite future. Even if the validity 
of this use of the conception of substance be granted, it does 
not logically involve personal immortality, since the imperish- 
able subst&noo which constitutes the nature of the soul must 
have bor ne, in its past lives, qualities totally different from 
those which form tho personality in which it now expresses 
itself, and it may do so again in its future lives. But in any 
case such a use of the conception of sabstanco is not now ad- 
mitted to be valid. It was attacked by Kant, in his Critique 
of Pure Reason (1781 and 1787). as a serious logical paralogism 
(see J. Caird, Critical Philosophy of Immanuel Rani , Glasgow, 
1889, vol. ii. p. 290 ff.). Kant pointed out that the unity of the 
soul is not that of a simple substance, but the unity of self- 
consciousness, in which the many different mental activities 
are held together in so far as they are able to be referred to 
the common oentre, self, as ( mine.’ Kant’s own view, in the 
Critique qf Practical Reason ( 1788), made immortality a postu- 
late of the practical reason. Reason prescribes ahsolute obedi- 
ence to the Moral J*w as the highest good : this is virtue. 
Reason also prescribes, os the complete good, the union of 
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tappinesa with virtue. The highest virtue is unrealizable in 
any Unite period owing to the insistent opposition of man's 
animal, impulsive, and passional nature to the demands of the 
moral imperative. Further, the complete good (the union of 
virtue anu happiness) is, as a matter of fact, unrealized in this 
life. Hence Kant formulates immortality (an endless duration 
of personal life) as a postulate which must be granted if the 
supreme ends of practical reason are to be possible. 

The defect in Kant's argument consists in the implicit 
dualism of duty and inclination or desire. Duty can never 
completely overcome and never be completely reconciled with 
natural desire. But nothing loss than this victory is the purpose 
and meaning of duty ; hence an endloss life is demanded for 
duty to do what can never be completely done (see Caird, op. 
cit. ii. 303). Apart from this ethical dualism, the inner mean- 
ing of Kant’s argument is akin to what we have ( ailed the telco- 
logical proof, ft is noteworthy that Mendelssohn, in addition 
to developing the argument referred to above (from the concep- 
tion of substance), accurately conceived and stated the teleo- 
logical argument from man’s natural striving after ever greater 
perfection— a strlvlug which Mendelssohn held to have been 
implanted in man by his Creator as his destiny. This destiny 
even death oannot hinder him from fulfilling ; and, if this 
striving is to go on, the soul’s essential properties of thought 
and will must continue. 

It is of much interest to notice that some philosophical 
thinkers of the first rank have been prepared to defend a 
doctrine of the type described us Conditional Immortality ; 
those shall be immortal who are worthy of it. Spinoza appears 
to have held such a view in his early treatise de Dm, etc. In 
like manner, J. G. Fichte at least held as a possible view that 
not every individual is destined to share in the life beyond 
death, but only those who in this life havo developed out 
of themselves a character of abiding and universal worth. 
Similar views were held by Goethe, I. H. Fichte, C. II. Weisse, 
and Lotze. The spirit of the doctrine is well expressed in the 
following quotation from Lotze : ‘Every created thing will con- 
tinue, if and so long as its continuance belongs to the meaning 
of the world ; everything will pass away which had its author- 
ized place only in a transitory phaNu of the world’s course. 
That this principle admits of no further application in human 
hands hardly needs to he mentioned. We certainly do not 
know the merits which may givo to one existence a claim to 
eternity, nor the defects which deny it to others.’ 1 (On this 
subject, see art. Conditional Immortality.) 

(b) Are there any valid scientific reasons for 
denying that survival of bodily death is possible ? 
We are not concerned with speculative philoso- 
phical systems which involve this denial, such as 
those ot Spinoza or Schopenhauer. A theory of 
the universe may be by no means ‘ materialistic,’ 
and yet may completely exclude belief in a future 
life. The examination of such theories is mani- 
festly beyond the scope of this article. We are 
now concerned with the appeal which is made to 
‘ modern science,’ and the attempt to cover the 
denial of immortality with the prestige which 
science enjoys. Only on one condition can this 
attempt succeed, namely, that the view of the 
world known as Materialism is shown to be a valid 
inference from tho assured results of science. We 
are concerned with Materialism, not as a goncral 
tendency partly ethical in character, and not 
merely as a mental inclination to affirm certain 
things and deny others ; we are concerned with it 
as a definite conception. In this sense it rests 
directly on the assumption that the mechanical 
aspect of existence is tne fundamental aspect, all 
else being derivative. Two primary principles are 
involved m this assumption. (1) Until rocontly it 
was believed that the material world was built up 
out of some seventy elementary substances which 
are themselves changeless in their properties and 
indestructible ; these elements, separately and by 
‘ combining ’ with one another, make up the various 
substances which we know. The discovery and 
study of ‘radio-activity’ have led to the modifica- 
tion of these conceptions in form rather than in 
principle. The ultimate elements of matter are 
differently defined — as ‘units of negative elec- 
tricity, * — but still, so far as experience and induc- 
tion can penetrate, they are found to be indestruc- 
tible : hence the ‘ indestructibility of matter ’ is 
assumed as an axiom of universal validity. (2) 
Along with this principle is likewise assumed the 
so-called ‘ Conservation of Energy.’ This principle 
is usually stated in n semi-metapliysical form : ‘ the 
1 Lotze, Metaphytic, Eng. tr., Oxford, 1884, 9 245. 


quantity of energy available in tho universe is 
constant, and can neither he increased nor dimin- 
ished.’ In their actual use of the principle, scion- 
lists are not concerned with ‘the universe,’ but 
with the verifiable fact that energy passes from 
one form to another, passes, c.g., from electricity 
to heat, and from chemical attraction to electricity, 
but in all its changes undergoes neither increase 
nor diminution. The direction in which these con- 
ceptions point was concisely indicated by Helm- 
holtz : 

' If, then, all elementary substances are unchangeable ii> 
respect to their properties, and only changeable as regards their 
combination and states of aggregation- that is, in respect to 
their distribution in space — it follows that all changes in the 
world are changes in the local distribution of elementary matter, 
and are ultimately brought about through Motion.’ 1 

This is the fundamental assumption of modern 
physics; the substance of tho world— however 
that substance may be defined — has, as its most 
fundamental and essential attribute, motion ; and 
motion is always a change determined from 
behind, i.e. by some other mode of motion pre- 
ceding it in time. This is the essence of what 
we may call the 'Mechanical Theory.’ This 
theory nun been applied to the human body and 
brain with remarkable results ; it is a theory which 
lias been found to work. The laws which regulate 
tho constant interchange of material in the brain- 
cells— so far as physiology is able to investigate 
them — are found to bo not different in kind from 
the laws derived from a study of the less complex 
forms of matter. The difference is one of com- 
plexity. It has been computed that there are in 
the ‘grey matter’ of the brain (i.e. that portion of 
it which is specially tho 4 scat of mind’) about 
3,000,000,000 cells ; and every one of these cells is 
‘ an active organ of most complicated internal 
arrangements, so far independent in action, and 
each has attached to it as part of it “ dendrites ” 
and means of connexion with other cells ami with 
the organs of the body.’ 58 Yet, notwithstanding 
this unimaginable complexity, the lmman brain 
becomes merely one small aggregate in the vast 
material universe, and as such is swept into the 
system of matter and motion to which physics has 
reduced the world. 

Now the question is not one of the right of 
physics ami physiology, as special sciences, to 
regard the facts in this way and exclusively in 
this way. it is clear that only in the light ot tho 
hypothesis that the ordinary physical laws do hold 
in the brain can physiology hope to make any 
progress in the investigation of that organ. The 
mechanical assumption ‘works’; and this means 
that life, mental and physical, actually has n 
mechanical aspect. And, when a special science 
limits itself to the exclusive study of a real and 
important feature of things, then for the purposes 
of that special science this feature of things is 
fundamental. We cannot, however, infer that it 
is the fundamental feature also in rerum natunt 
and from the point of view of ultimate truth. We 
cannot infer that all natural law is mechanical law. 
We cannot infer that the series of physical changes 
which take place in the brain (the building up and 
breaking down of the brain-cells, which are the 
concomitants of mental activity) is in absolute 
conformity to mechanical law. In a word, the 
laws of motion do not hold good absolutely. 3 

Materialism rests entirely on the assumption 
which is hero rejected— namely, that the mechani- 
cal theory is capable of providing a complete ex- 
planation of the facts because it is a complete and 

1 H. L. F. von Helmholtz, if her di* ErhaUung der Kraft 
(Lecture), Berlin, 1847. . 

a Me'!ono and Drummond, Element* of 1 nyrhnhujy-, London 
and Edinburgh, 1912, p. 78. .... ■ 

3 For a further development of the foregoing points see 
Mellone and Drummond, op. at. cli. v. 
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accurate copy of the fundamental nature of thine;*. 
This assumption involves a pushing of scientific 
hypotheses into regions where they have never 
been verified ; and it lends to absurdities so in- 
tolerable that wo have a prima facie right to deny 
that such verification will ever he forthcoming. 
Tho absurdity of the mechanical theory is seen 
when we ask : What is the place of consciousness 
in such a universe? The distinctive feature of 
mechanism is determination a tergo, by previous 
mechanical movement. The distinctive feature of 
consciousness is determination a f route: i.e. human 
conscious activity is essentially purposive activity. 
It involves a specific process in the way of fore- 
casting of ends. Now, in a purely mechanical 
universe consciousness is useless. Any momentary 
brain condition is the inevitable result of the con- 
dition immediately preceding, and both are only a 
part of the coni in nous series of mechanical move- 
ments which constitutes the universe. Hence the 
actions and words of every individual of the human 
race would have boon exactly what they have been 
in the absence of mind. Had mind been wanting, 
the same empires would have risen and fallen, the 
name battles would have been fought and won, the 
same literature and art would have been produced, 
the same indications of friendship and affection 
given, 'finis wo have a universe devoid of purpose 
or rational meaning, continually evolving more 
and more complex forms of mechanism, and at 
numerous points producing a kind of existence 
(consciousness) diametrically opposed in its dis- 
tinctive properties to those of mechanism — making 
no difference to the course of events— yet con- 
tinually creating illusions as to its own place and 
importance in the course of ovents. 

Purposive rational action Is not the only feature of human 
experience which l« inexplicable if the Mechanical Theory is 
true. The same may by said of the unity of consciousness. 
Every retrospect, of our past mental life arouses tho idea of the 
ego as tilt! combining centra of its simultaneous \arioty and its 
temporal smvession ; these aro thus unified by their relation to 
a being which is in nature on©. 1 * The unity of conscious life, 
centred In one single being, is utterly without parallel in the 
material series; 3,000,1)00,090 cells, each highly complex and 
variable, certainly provide no such central unity. Taking into 
account thtir molecular constitution and activities, it may bo 
maintained that they do not ovon form a physical basis con- 
ceivable as the correlate of such a unity. 

Further illustrations might be given of tho intellectual im- 
possibilities Involved in Materialism, but it Is enough to point 
out that careful scientific thinkers are awure of these considera- 
tions. The futility of attempting to reduce mental activities 
to mechanical processes is admitted. ‘No effort enables us to 
assimilate them. That a unit of feelina has nothing in common 
with a unit of motion becomes more than ever manifest when 
we bring the two into juxtaposition.’ a 

In order to evade some of the more obvious of those diffi- 
culties, the speculation has been put forward that to every 
particle of matter in the universe there is attached an element 
of feeling or sentience. Clifford, who vigorously defended this 
doctrine, called these minute particles of sentience ‘ mind-stuff 
and tho uso he made of the doctrine Is shown in tho following 
statement: ‘ When matter takes the complex form of a living 
human brain, the corresponding mind-stuff takes the form of a 
human consciousness, having intelligence and volition.* 3 This 
quality of sentience attributed to material particles is, of course, 
a mere speculation for which there is not a shadow of evidenco. 
Hence it throws a somewhat sinister light on the attitude of 
some materialistic writers, when we find this hypothesis stated 
dogmatically a.i an assured * scientific ’ result, as is done by 
Haeckel in his well-known book, The Riddle of the Universe 
(London, 1000). 4 

1 Lotze, Microcosm us, Eng. fcr., Edinburgh, 1804, bk. 11. ch. 1. 
§ 4 (on the unity of consciousness), Metaphysic, Eng. tr., 
Oxford, 1HS4, §| ‘273, 268-2(50, 241, and Microcoemue , bk. ii. oh. 
ir. § 1 (on the * relating activity * of the mind as a process of 
unification). 

* Spcncur, PrincijAes of Psychology, London and Edinburgh, 
1800, 1. 6 62 ; cf. also the well-known utterance in J. Tyndall’s 
Address to the British Association at Noncich (‘the passage 
from the Physics of the brain to the corresponding facts of 
consciousness is unthinkable ') and Huxley’s similar admission 
( OR xviii. [18711 443). 

3 * On the Nature of Things-ln-Themselves,’ In Mind, iii. [1878] 
64. 

* Cf. also Haeckel’s Critics Ansieered, London, 1903, by Joseph 
McCabe, an enthusiastic disciple. 


Haeckel calls his system 1 Monism * and repudiates tho name 
* Materialism,’ on the ground that the system affirms the reality 
of * force * as well as of * matter * and assumes the elementary 
particles to be sentient The arbitrary hypothesis of mind-stuff 
avails little in relief of the difficulties of Materialism. Tho 
material particles are conceived to be combined In the brain 
according to mechanical laws: how aro the corresponding 
particles of Bentience combined? In thought, especially in the 
unity of consciousness involved in jndgmentand self-knowledge, 
we have a concrete indivisible activity, which, accordingly, 
must pertain, not to an assemblage of partioles of sentience 
devoid of intelligence and volition, nub to a single central agent 
or permanent principle of intelligence and volition. Nor are 
the difficulties of Materialism affected by any distinction be- 
tween ‘matter’ and ‘foreo.’ In fact, such distinctions only 
conceal the real point at issue— the place of Mechanism in tho 
universe. The Mechanical Theory means that the substanoe of 
the world (whether that substance Is defined as ‘matter,’ 

‘ force, 1 or ‘ mind-stuff’) has, as its most fundamental attribute, 
motion determined a tergo. If it manifests itself not only in 
mechanism but also in other modes of activity, this means that 
there are changes in the universe where mechanical laws do not 
hold ; and the fundamental assumption of Materialism breaks 
down. 

In an Essay to which we have already referred (OR xviii. 
[1871] 464) Huxley said : ‘There is every reason to believe that 
consciousness is a function of nervous matter , when that 
nervous matter has attained a certain degree of organization, 
just as we know the other “actions to which the nervous system 
ministers," such os reflex action and the like, to be.’ We must 
ask: What is meant by a ‘function of matter*? The term is 
ambiguous in tho extreme. It might be made to cover what 
William James has called ‘ transmissive function,’ in connexion 
with the hypothesis that brain and nerve are the Instruments of 
transmission by which the conscious mind manifests Itself in 
tho spatial and temporal world. The mind is dependent on the 
instrument, but the Instrument docs not in any sense create or 
produce the mind. 1 

Those who use the language of ‘ function * do, however, by no 
means desire to turn the conception in this direction. If wo 
keep to assured scientific results, what can the word ‘ function * 
mean when used of the mind’s relation to the brain? We muy 
answer in the words of W. James : ‘ If we are talking of science 
positively understood, function can mean nothing more than 
bare concomitant variation. When the brain activities change 
in one way, consciousness changefl in another. ... In strict 
science, we can only write down the bare fact of concomitance.’ 3 
This fact has suggested tho famous hypothesis of ‘psycho- 
physical parallelism,’ that overy change in consciousness corre- 
sponds to a change in the activity of tho brain— a hypothesis 
which is well grounded as regards the more elementary facts of 
sensation and Ideation, and is assumed to hold throughout. 
This principle, rightly used, should exclude materialistic and 
all other assumptions as to the real connexion between tho 
mental and the physical series, for about this connexion it Hays 
nothing. It is adopted by careful writers for that reason, as a 
hypothesis regulating Lite study or mental In relation to physical 
facta. But many of the physiological school have given it a 
materialistic turn by speaking as if the mental state were 
entirely ‘dependent 1 on tho bodily, and assuming that the 
mental state is ‘ explained ’ when the corresponding bodily state 
is assigned. Hence the idea has arisen that the * new ' psy- 
chology has proved everything characteristic of human person- 
ality to be due to the activity of the brain and nervous system, 
while the truth is that, if such results appear in the eml to be 
proved, It is only because in the beginning they were taken for 
granted. 3 

In addition to the works already referred to, we may add tho 
following references to literature dealing with Materialism: F. 
A. l^auge, History of Materialism, Eng. tr., London, 1892; J. 
Martlneau, ‘Modern Materialism,’ in Essays, Reviews, and 
Addresses, London, 1890-91, iv. ; James Ward, Naturalism and 
Agnosticism ; G. T. Ladd, Outlines of Physiological Psychology , 
London, 1890, pt. iii. ch. iii. §8 16-24, ch. iv. 88 11-26; S. H. 
Mellono, The Immortal Hope, chs. iv. and v.; Oswald Kiilpe, 
The Philosophy of the Present in Germany, Eng. tr., London, 
1018, chs, iii. and iv,; T. M. Herbert, The Realistic Assumptions 
of Modern Science Examined, do. 1886, 88 7*19; M. Guthrie, 
Spencer's Unification of Knowledge, do. 1882, ch. Iv. § 3; artt. 
Body and Mind, and Brain and Mind, in this work. On Haeckel 
the best is Erich Adiekes, Kant contra Haeckel*, Berlin, 1906 
(not yet translated into English). 

On the whole, modem physiology has nothing 
valid, positive or negative, to contribute to the 
solution of our problem. Physiology has effec- 
tually disposed or ‘the whole classic platonising 
conception’ of soul and body as two separate 
things, of which the body is necessary to the soul 

1 See W. James, Human Immortality (Ingcrsoll Lecture), 
London, 1906, pp. 32-68, 142-144 ; and Mellone, Immortal Hope. 
pp. 48-64. H. Bergson's conooption of the relation of mind ana 
brain is essentially in harmony with this interpretation ; see 
Matter and Memory, Eng. tr., London, 1911, passim. 

» Human Immortality, p. 42. 

3 On the doctrine of * parallelism,’ see James Ward's Gifford 
Lectures on Natural ism and Agnosticism 3 London, 1903, ii., 
lectures xi. to xiii.; and Mellone, Studies in Philosophical 
Criticism and Construction , London, 1897, p. 84 ff. 
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only in this world of sense. We find it impossible to 
say where body ends and soul begins ; but physi- 
ology affords us no means of making clear the 
distinction between them. And, apart from mere 
assumptions, we are told nothing as to their con- 
nexion which is not obvious from common experi- 
ence. We do not need the physiologist to tell us 
that there is a good deal of the body in the affec- 
tions and emotions of the soul, that in deep thought 
the brain is taxed, that anxiety or joy affects the 
heart, that other instincts affect other organs. 
There is nothing in all this to prove the identity 
of the soul with the body, since all the facts are 
reconcilable with the supposition mentioned above, 
that the dependence of tne soul on the body is the 
dependence of an agent on the instrument which 
transmits and expresses its activities. All experi- 
ence points to the view which may be thus stated : 
the soul is distinct from the body and has a being 
in and for itself os the subject of its various activi- 
ties ; the functions of tho soul are in many ways 
dependent on those of the body through which 
they act, but not dependent in such a way that 
the soul necessarily perishes with the death of the 
body ; we can conceive the distinction between the 
two only by saying that the soul is more essential 
to the personality and the body less so. Our 
whole discussion in the preceding paragraphs tends 
to show that there is no scientific ground for 
questioning any of these propositions. 

(c) Our third proposition raises the question of 
the ethical value of the belief in a future life. It 
has been urged that the race would rise to a higher 
point of view if the hope of immortality wore dis- 
pensed with. 

Most of those who hold that the immortal hope 
is grounded on truth and reason are prepared to 
lay down a primary and fundamental principle, 
namely, that the superiority of truth, beauty, and 
goodness to their opposites is not conditional ou 
tho permanence of the individual life. If some 
one doubted their superiority, wo could not cure 
him of liia moral scepticism by convincing him 
that his personality was to last for centuries or 
millenniums. To ask, as Tennyson 1 asks, what 
it is all worth, if death is tho end, is to put tho 
emphasis in tho wrong place. Immortality is not 
the whole of the religious view of tho world, but a 
part of it — a consequcneo of the fundamental view 
that truth, goodness, and love are Bupemal reali- 
ties, whose permanent worth does not depend on 
tho continued existence of any man or million of 
men. * Human ministers of justice fail, but justice 
never.* Hence, far from saying that a noble 
earthly life is not worth living without immor- 
tality, we say the opposite: immortality is worth 
having, because a noble earthly life has an intrinsic 
worth of its own. It follows that the only true 
preparation for another life is to make this life 
noble ; and the profound truth of Spinoza’s saying 
appears — ‘ Homo liber de nulla re miuus quam de 
morte cogitat.’ 

It is affirmed that a true substitute for personal 
immortality may be found in tho fact that, if indi- 
viduals perish by the way, their work survives 
even after they are forgotten. This is true so far 
as it goes. How far it goes will be mode clear to 
any one who tries to answer Iluxloy’s forcible 
question : * Throw a stone into the sea, and there 
is a sense in wbioh it is true that the wavelets 
which spread around it have an effect through all 
space and all time. Shall wo Bay that the stone 
has a future life ? * * The universal life of human- 
ity, deepening, developing, and advancing through 
the ages to its consummation, has a deeper unity 

1 e.g. * Vastnaas* (xvl.-xviil.), in Demeter and other Poems 
(p. 860 in Works, ed. Hallam, Lord Tennyson, London, 1913). 

* Baxley, In The nineteenth Century, ii. [1877] 334. 
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than any which science finds in dead matter ; but 
it is none the less true that to take this fact— the 
fact of the results of our individual lives being in- 
corporated into this wider life of humanity— as a 
substitute for the belief in personal immortality 
is to deceive ourselves. 

The desire to live after death has boon declared 
to be merely the barren utterance of human egoism. 
It is admitted by believers in immortality that the 
desire for another life os affording * compensation ’ 
may be so held as to become a refined form of 
selfishness. But it is affirmed, on the other hand, 
that the real meaning of the wish for * compensa- 
tion * is nothing ignoble or selfish. Frequently we 
can trace in it a motive liko that which animated 
Milton in his greatest work to ‘assert Eternal 
Providence, and justify the ways of God to men,* 
to live to see the meaning of the apparently unde- 
served sufferings of life. Even when we regard it 
simply as the expression of a man’s interest in his 
own destiny, it is the opposite of a merely per- 
sonal or selfish wish. The man who desires the 
compensation of another life is not desiring any- 
thing which he can enjoy by himself, and from 
which others are excluded. His desire is to go on 
being and doing whatever of truth and good lie has 
realized in this life, and more than this life has 
ever given him opportunity to realize. 

The ' ethical * objections to belief in another life are not char- 
acteristic of any particular school of writers and thinkers, 
though they appear to be professed most widely among tho 
followers of Auguste Cointe. It cannot be said that the objec- 
tions are of great weight ; but the discussion of them serves to 
bring out further features of the true meaning of the immortal 
hope. Wo may refer to John Caird, Fundamental Ideas of 
Christianity (Gifford Lectures), Glasgow, 1899, esp. ii. 292 ft. ; 
Edward Caird, Lay Sermon*, do. 1907, pro. p. 270 ff. ; H. Jones, 
Immortality of the Soul in the Poems of Tennyson and Brown- 
ing (Essex Hall Lecture, London, 19U&) ; Mellons, The Immortal 
Hope, ch. ii. 

The ‘teleological argument’ for immortality, 
e have already indicated the general nature of 
what may bo called the ‘teleological argument' 
for immortality (§ 3 (a)) ; and in the absence of any 
valid scientific or ethical reasons for questioning 
the possibility and value of a future life, it must 
be admitted that this argument holds the field. 
The root of the argument lies in a twofold motive 
which is specially prominent in forming tho desire 
for another life : that personal affectum may con- 
tinue, and that personal goodness may grow j 1 i.e. 
that our faculties may be realized and exercised to 
their fullest capacity. In this life we do not find 
it possible to be and to do all that we feel and 
kuow ourselveB to be capable of ; every element in 
the life that now is seems rudimentary, incomplete, 
and preparatory. 

This principle is applied to the distinctive quali- 
ties of human nature. Without entering into 
interrupting refinements concerning ‘animal intel- 
ligence ’ or 'animal conscience,’ it is evident that, 
wTiile human life includes animal life, it rises above 
the latter ; and that those higher things which 
distinguish man from the animals are Iiib higher 
rational, spiritual, and moral qualities. It must 
bo admitted that everything that is best in us 
bears witness in itself to a power of life and growth 
far beyond the utmost afforded by the opportuni- 
ties of this world. It is, indeed, true that there 
are human beings in whom the higher emotional, 
intellectual, and moral qualities seem crushed out 
of existence, and there are others who seem to show 
no sign of possessing such qualities. Yet every 0110 
who has begun to use the higher gifts of his man- 
hood has begun to find in them possibilities of 
growth to which no limit can bo soon ; and, the 
more truly he does all that this life calls for, the 

1 Cf. Mellon©, Immortal Hope, oh*, i. and 111. ; J. M. E. 
MoTaggart, Studies in Hegelian Cosmology, ({ 47, 48 ; and 
A. C. Plffou, Browning « a Iletigiou* Teacher, London, 1901, 
cha. lv., v., vL 
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more he feels that many such lives would not 
exhaust his powers. 

We may make in the sphere of spiritual life an 
assumption similar to that which science makes in 
the sphere of physical lifo; i.e. t we may assume 
that these characteristically human qualities have 
their proper use and function, which is not realized 
until they are exercised in all their fullness. Some 
writers have treated this principle as a self-evident 
axiom. It is, rather, a consequence or corollary of 
a deeper principle, which is not a logical axiom 
but a progressively verilied faith— that the world 
is at bottom a harmonious and completed whole, a 
rational whole, and not ‘a confusion and disper- 
sion’ ; so that nothing which exists and shares in 
the universal sustaining life of the whole can re- 
main permanently incomplete and imperfect. Man, 
as a spiritual being, cannot completely realize his 
powers in that round of experience which he calls 
li is life in this world. Their complete realization 
demands another life ; and, if all things form, in 
God, a perfect system, that other life will be 
granted. Apart from this act of faith in the 
reasonableness of the world— an act of faith on 
which the trustworthiness of all reasoning depends, 
and which is progressively but never completely 
verified by acting on it or working it out— there 
would be no reason for supposing that human 
capacities fulfil any purpose by their growth, or 
that the incompleteness of life has any meaning. 

Those distinctively human qualities do not servo 
any merely physical purpose ; they are not useful 
in the biological sense. As soon as we enter into 
the inner circle of human characteristics, tho inter- 
pretation of these characteristics as instruments 
for working tho bodily organism utterly fails us. 
In fact, to explain them, in their present form, by 
this means is never attempted ; but it is supposed 
that they were manufactured out of primitive 
animal wants whose utility to tho organism needs 
no demonstration. Against this whole conception 
it is contended that such a process of manufacture 
is inconceivable when seriously examined, and that 
it rests on a fundamental misconception of all that 
development can possibly mean. 1 

It appears then to be a reasonable assumption 
that human existence is constructed on a scale such 
that each man can pnt forth in their fullness the 
distinctive possibilities of his humanity; and this 
means that the life begun here is continued beyond 
death, where these endowments may find progres- 
sively more adequate scope and employment. At 
first sight the analogies of nature’s ways do not 
lead us to regard this suggestion ns a very hopeful 
one. What if the undeniable waste in the animal 
and vegetable world lias its analogue in the human 
world ? It appears to involve a waste of resource 
and a frustration of purpose and capacity ; if in the 
case of man death ends his life, there would only 
be a similar blighting of promise, and perishing of 
capacities which have only just begun to unfold. 
Granting that the analogy is a true one— i.e. that 
there is mere waste in both cases— we must observe 
that in the one case it is a waste of physical capac- 
ity, in the other a waste of intellectual, moral, and 
spiritual capacity. Has this difference any signifi- 
cance? Have we a right to hold the growth of 
human love and reason as worth more— to expect 
that, though physical life may be wasted, spiritual 
life will not be wasted? A conviction of the abso- 
lute and indefeasible worth of these human ideals 
answers the question. These are the only things 
that give value to life ; and, if we have a right to 
believe anything, we have the strongest moral and 

i Sec J. Wan), 1 Naturalism and Agnosticism, passim ; A. S. 
Prlngle-Pattison, Man's Place in the Cosmos \ London, 1902 
(esp. Essay I.); H. Bergson, Crsativs Evolution. Eng. tr., do. 
1912, ixMS»n» ; J. Martineaa, Types of Ethical Theory, Oxford, 

1886 , L 


intellectual right to believe that they shall abide 
for ever. Ana, if the progress of humanity con- 
tinues, while the actual numan beings whose efforts 
contribute to it periBh by the wayside, then what 
perishes is the best part of the whole achievement 
— the cffocts of each man’s work which remain in 
his living, growing self ; since all ideals are realized 
in liio only by personal activities which grow by 
their personal use. 

It U at this point that we reach the absolutely fundamental 
issue of all argument* really relevant to the problem of Im- 
mortality. In tho last resort they all depend on the view taken 
of the worth of human personality, as such, In the nature of 
things. The essential question could hardly be stated better 
than by Pringle- Pattison : 'Man as rational, and, in virtue of 
self-conscious reason, the free shaper of his own destiny, fur- 
nishes us, I contend, with our only indefeasible standard of 
value, and our clearest light as to the nature of the divine. 
He does what science, occupied only with the laws of events, 
and speculative metaphysics, when it surrenders itself to the 
exclusive guidance of the intellect, alike And unintelligible, 
and are fain to pronounce impossible— he acts. As Goethe puts 
it in a seeming paradox, Man alone achieves the impossible. 
Hut inexplicable, In a sense, as man’s personal agency it— nay, 
the one perpeluol miracle— it is nevertheless our surest datum 
and our only clue to the mystery of existence.’ i 

Whatever view may be taken of this question of the signifi- 
cance of personality, if the question is seriously dealt with, its 
decision will determine the decision of the problem of immor- 
tality and, In fact, of all tho fundamental problems of meta- 
physics ; and this question of personality may be used as a 
principle of division for the classification of philosophical 
systems and tendencies. In this reference, systems otherwise 
opposed («,</. extreme Idealism and extreme Materialism) may 
be found on the same side of the line. This does not prove that 
the principle of division is not fundamental ; on the contrary, 
it is so fundamental that It brings to light the inner affinities of 
philosophies which in form arc diametrically opposed. Extreme 
idealism and extreme materialism are opposed much more in 
appearance than in reality. Thus, speculative materialism 
treats the soul as a merely derivative function of the brain and 
nervous system, whence it follows that the distinctive features 
of human personality are not what they appeur to be, and per- 
sonality has no real existence. Again, some forma of specula- 
tive idealism treat the soul as a derivative function (realized by 
means of the body)of a universal ideal principle ; and, since the 
individuality of that soul rests exclusively ou the body, the soul 
is in effect the derivative function of the body ; and the dis- 
tinctive features of human personality are an unreal appear- 
ance. From the point of view adopted in this article, it is 
contended that all such systems involve ab initio a fatal fallacy, 
resulting from the arbitrary rejection of a fundamental fact of 
experience, namely, our own immediate awareness of our indi- 
vidual reality and personal agency. If this primary fact ia 
treated as an illusion, it is hard to see what else can claim 
superior validity. The classic example of a philosophy Involv- 
ing the assumption that finite personality is an unreal appear- 
ance Is, of course, seen in the syetetn of Spinoza. In quite 
recent years tho same result has been reached by two eminent 
English thinkers: F. H. Bradley, Appearance and Reality 
London, 1893, and B. Bosanquet, The Principle of Individuality 
and Value (Gifford Loctures), da 1012. 

Wo must insist that the primary and funda- 
mental aspect of experience consists in its personal 
form. Indeed, when we investigate the lull con- 
crete meaning of fact as such — when wo ask, What 
is any fully concrete fact in our experience ?— wo 
seem compelled to admit that, whatever more it 
nmy be, it is always an element in some one’s 
personal life. Whenever you have a * fact* in the 
full moaning of the word, you have ‘ a conscious 
field plus its object as felt or thought of pins an 
attitude towards the object plus the sense of a self 
to whom the attitude belongs.* 5 * 

5. Conclusion.— From different points of view 
we are thus led to the conclusion that ‘ matter,’ as 
it figures in the literature of physical science, is an 
abstraction. Some of the prophets of science would 
admit this, and eagerly assure us that we do not, 
and perhaps never shall, know what matter really 
is. But they would at once repudiate the supposi- 
tion that the qualities of ( matter * which we do 
not yet know should make any difference to those 
which we do know ; i.e., that they should be 
capable of any efficient action inside the region 
which is known. It is as if we were shown * a sort 
of sunlit terrace* where mathematical physics 

1 Man's Placs in the Cosmos , p. vi. 

< W. James, Varieties of Rekgious Experience (Gifford Leo- 
turee), London, 1908, p. 499. 
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builds up its constructions of the world ; and, where 
that terrace stops, science stops, and the absolute 
metaphysical ground of the world begins (for science 
the unknowable). Certain types of recent idealistic 
philosophy 1 have done much to encourage this con- 
ception, that the teeming universe in which we live 
is verity nothing else than a thing of two aspects— 
mechanism ana causation on the one hand, and 
meaning on the other : the world of mechanical 
causation being the world in which science is at 
home, and the other world (not a world of other 
things, but another way of viewing the same 
things) being tho eternal w r orld of the absolutely 
real. * If anything,’ says W. James, * is unlikely 
in a world like this, it is that the next adjacent 
thing to the mere surface-show of our experience 
should be tho realm of eternal essences, of platonic 
ideas, of crystal battlements, of absolute signifi- 
cance.* 8 And we may add : if anything is likely, 
it is that the material world contains objects of 
many kinds and degrees of reality operative within 
it, that there are kinds of matter and sources of 
energy subtler and more complex than were dreamt 
of, that the universe has in it resources deeper than 
any of which we have the faintest inkling, deeper 
than our deepest thought can reach so long as our 
bodily senses are limited as they now are. These 
statements are in accord with the whole tendency of 
recent science, which is opening up to us a material 
universe with possibilities of embodied existence 
far larger than any that science has destroyed. 3 

When, however, we seek for detailed knowledge 
of tho manner of the future state, we find ourselves 
standing before the ultimate mystery, of that which 
‘ eye saw not, and ear heard not, and which entered 
not into tho heart of man * (1 Co 2"). We have not 
any conception, much less any mental picture, of 
the conditions of that existence. Dogmatic insist- 
ence on any particular representation is nowhere 
more blameworthy than here. But it may bo 
maintained that this absence of knowledge is 
entirely beneficial. It leaves the possibility open 
to every one to frame such a view of the future as 
will meet his practical needs ; and at the same 
time it checks the inclination (which easily becomes 
dangerous) to revel in these representations of the 
future to such an extent as to forget the clainiB and 
value of the present. 

There are, nevertheless, two distinct ideas, or 
ideals, of the future state which nmy claim con- 
sideration, since both are equally based on human 
nature, and both have found expression in many 
historic types of doctrine. This question, wo may 
observe in passing, is independent of the problem 
of conceiving how wilful wrongdoers will be treated 
in tho world to come. On the one hand, wo find 
that the dominant thought governing all repre- 
sentations of the future is that of restful peace ; 
on the other hand, that of active progress. The 
one ideal is of that service of the Highest which 
finds its perfect realisation in Vision and Com- 
munion ; the highest blessedness is pictured to the 
mind as that of the Divine Home, the Heavenly 
Fatherland. The other ideal is of rising in an 
unwearying progress from one stage to another 
through the countless spheres of labour in the vast 
economy of the Infinite Whole. It need not be 
said that these are not two mutually exclusive 
ideas, one only of which can be entertained. They 
correspond to different types of temperament and 
experience, both of which must enter into the 
fairness of a complete life. Neither the man of 
Vision nor the man of Energy can claim that his 

1 Bosanquet, The Principle of Individuality and Value ; 
ana the ume writer's Essay on * The true Conception of Another 
World,' In his Essays and Addresses, London, 1891. 

a in Memorism P. W. H. Myers,’ in Proceedings of the 
Society for Ptychtmi Research . London, 1901. 

* See Mellons, The Immortal Bops, p. 6 6 It, 


experience is the whole experience ; and we may 
be assured that both point to aspects of life whicn 
are reconciled in the Perfect W hole. It may bo 
said that both elements are reconciled in the con- 
ception which we have suggested as defining the 
future life — the development and perfecting of every 
personality in thought, feeling, and will. The ideal 
of knowledge is Truth, and of feeling, Love ; the 
perfect Will is that which is guided by perfect 
Truth and Love. These are inseparably bound up 
one w-ith another ; we can love only what we know 
to be truo, and we can truly know' only where wo 
lovingly seek and find communion. The realiza- 
lion of these capacities brings us to God, the 
goodness in all that is good, the truth in all that is 
true. The perfect life, the final end of Divine 
Wisdom ana Love, is the knowledge and love of 
God, not only God by lliinsclf, but God along with 
all that is of Him in the w orld — all that is divine 
in nature and man. This conception satisfies at 
once the ideals of Communion and of Actiou (see, 
further, art. State of the Dead). 
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IMPLICIT FAITH. — Implicit in contrast 
to explicit faith means believing all that the 
Churoti believes, or may in future believe. Ac- 
cording to William of Auxerre (t 1215), in nearly 
the first reference to the subject., Credere explicate 
est credere in hoc univcrmli , t/nict/uid credit ccclesia, 
credere esse verum. 1 lie believes implicitly who, 
although ignorant of the details, accepts whatever 
is taught by the Church or is contained in Holy 
Scripture. The conception was designed to meet 
the case of the simpliccs or minores, i.e. tho loss 
instructed laity and lower clergy. The higher 
clergy ( doctorcs et maiores) must believe explicitly, 
or with knowledge of detail, as being bound to 
give a reason for their faith. For, as the doctrine 
handed down by traditional theology became mom 
complex, it was necessary to recognize an ever 
larger number os incapable of rightly understand- 
ing or expressly accepting all the Church doctrines. 
Learned theologians soon perceived the dangers of 
this. Thomas Aquinas and Duns Scotus both in- 
sist that the laity must believe expressly those 
l Cwk in IV. lihros Sent., lib. ill. tract. 3, cap. 1, qu. 6. 
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articles of faith which are concerned with redemp- 
tion through Christ and are proclaimed in Church 
festivals. This practically means the Apostles* 
Creed. Items in the Scripture narrative, however, 
for which they admitted implicit faith to be sufli- 
oient are such facts as that Abraham had two sons 
or that David was the son of Jesse. The lower limit 
of express belief appears to be fixed by He 1 1 6 . 
Alarm may have been folt at the statement of 
Innocent III. (t 1218) that no holder of an unortho- 
dox opinion, provided lie regards it as a belief of 
the Cnurch, is a heretic ; Innocent further says 
that by holding it in this sense he actually ac- 
quires merit. The scope of Jides implicita was 
later much widened by William of Occam, who 
used it to protect himself against the charge of 
heresy ; and Biel took a position which really 
permits to the implicitly believing ignorant a 
total indifference towards all specific Christian 
truth. 

The conception lias been defended or explained 
in two ways. (1) The Church believes, and my 
faith is contained in hers, since I am a constituent 
art of her. (2) The Church is the supreme 
octrinal authority ; hence whatever the Cliurch 
teaches, I accept. I give a blank choque, under- 
taking to honour it to any sum. 

It is obvious that the notion of Jides implicita is 
derived from the intellectualistic thought of faith 
current in Scholasticism. If, as with Thomas 
Aquinas, faith is an act of the intellect impelled 
to assent by the will, and if, being the acceptance 
of doctrinal propositions, it is an act of obedience 
to authority rather than of personal conviction, 
provision must of course bo made for all those 
who are unable to follow the subtle obscurities of 
detailed theology. 

The mediaeval discussion ended in opaque and 
inharmonious conclusions, very various opinions 
being held regarding the scope of explicit and im- 
plicit faith respectively. Koman Catholic writers 
subsequent to the Information tend to narrow the 
range of the latter. Modern Jesuit divines seldom 
touch the subject. Hitachi argues that the Vatican 
Council of 1870, in its determination of the rela- 
tions between faith and reason, virtually gives a 
wide scope to implicit faith even in the case of the 
learned. 

Luther was the first to protest against the 
general notion, and Calvin echoes his denunciations. 
He says that it is very absurd to decorate with the 
name of faith what is merely ‘ignorance tempered 
by humility.’ 1 Some later Protestant writers, 
who revive the conception, argue that implicit 
faith suffices for justification but not for salvation ; 
others, that it avails for both. 

A man’s verdict on the admissibility of Jides im- 
plicita will depend on his conception of faith and 
of the Church. If it be held that Christ offers a 
present salvation, in fellowship with God, and that 
faith means the heartfelt trust by which we take 
this boon, implicit faith must be rejected as un- 
meaning. It is indeod a strange suggestion, in 
that case, that things are made easier for any one 
by waiving the necessity for a clear and conscious 
apprehension of the mercy of God in Christ. N oth- 
ing but explicit faith can avail, sinco the trust 
of others is not our trust. In Protestantism this 
can be denied only by those who assign a sub- 
stantial value to what is called ( unconscious Chris- 
tianity.* The fact which has been wrongly inter- 
preted under the rubrio of Jides implicita is this, 
that a saving experience of Christ may be accom- 
>anied by very different degrees of knowledge, 
lut, wherever faith is regarded as the obedient 
acceptance of dogmatic statements, not trustful 
adherence to a Person, the notion of implicit faith 

i Inst. III. ii. 3. 


will appear unfailingly, and piety will so far be 
gauged by theological attainment. 

Litkraturb. — G. Hoffmann, Die Lehrs von dvr Fides 
Implicita, 3 vols., Leipzig, 1903-09 ; A. Ritschl, Fides Implicita 
(posthumous), Bonn, 1890 ; L. Ihmels, Fides Implicita and der 
evangelische Ileilsglaube , Leipzig, 1912; F. Loofs, Leit/aden. 
der Logmengeschichte *, Halle, 1906. 

H. R. Mackintosh. 

IMPOSITION OF HANDS.— See Hand. 
IMPRISONMENT.-See Prisons. 

IMPUTATION.— Imputation is a term which 
belongs in the first place to law, and in the second 
place to Christian theology, where that has been 
expressed in legal terms. The meaning is thus 
defined by Hodge, tiyst. Theol. ii. 194: ‘In the 
juridical and theological sense of the word, to 
impute is to attribute anything to a person or 
persons, upon adequate grounds, as the judicial 
or meritorious reason of reward or punishment.* 

The thoological use of the term belongs (apart 
from Biblical references) essentially to the Western 
Church, and may be distinguished as threefold. 
(1) There is a general usage, in which it has refer- 
ence to God’s judgment of individual persons on 
the basis of their own merits or dements. Ho is 
said to imputo to them fault or blame {culpa) or 
merit ( meritum ). In so far, however, as merits 
are transferable, the merits of others also can 
be imputed to a non- meritorious individual (see 
Mkiut). (2) In particular, however, the term is 
u?»ed of the judgment passed by God upon the 
human race as guilty in view of the sin of Adam. 
This usage prevails in orthodox theology, Roman 
Catholic and Protestant alike, from Augustine 
onward, the view of Pelagius, that Adam’s sin 
entailed no guilt upon his posterity, having been 
stamped as heretical. (3) Peculiar to the Protes- 
tant orthodoxy is the third usage, which speaks of 
the imputation of Christ’s righteousness to believers. 
The last two usages demand further consideration. 

i. The imputation of Adam’s sin to his pos- 
terity. — This forms one aspect of Augustine’s doc- 
trine of original sin, for which see R. Seeberg, 
Lehrhuch der Dogmengesch . ii. 3 , Leipzig, 1910, p. 
450 : 

* Augustins conceives the matter thus. Goil visited Adam’s 

uilt with punishment. In thin state of punishment Adam 

egat children. On the one hand, these were now involved 

ideally in the guilt and punishment of Adam. On the other 
hand, they participated thereby in the concrete condition of 
Adam, i.e. they received from him a languor of the enfeebled 
nature, or evil concupiscence, Ignorance, and mortality. Materi- 
ally, however, the two things are identical, for just in this 
languor consists the punishment for Adam’s sin. In that, 
therefore, all uro placed, through procreation and birth, in the 
penal state of Adam, the punishment visited upon Adam’s guilt 
realizes itself in them, or his guilt is punished in them, and is 
therefore also their guilt.’ 

This doctrine of Augustine determined the gen- 
eral view of Western Catholicism. Thomas Aquinas 
virtually repeats it, but defines further especially 
the point that, sinco original sin involves guilt be- 
fore God, and guilt necessarily implies a voluntary 
act, therefore it is not enough merely to teach that 
from Adam his posterity derived a corrupt nature,, 
but they must be regarded as involved in the guilt 
of his voluntary act of transgression. Of. Sunnna 
Theol. II. i. qu. 81, art. 1 : 

* All men, who are born of Adam, can be considered as one 
man, so far as they agree In the nature which they receive from, 
their first parent ; Just os in civil matters all men who are of 
one community are reputed as one body, and the whole com- 
munity as one man.’ Thus all men are to be regarded as mem- 
bers of one body by reason of their common descent from Adam ; 
and just as murder is not imputed to a man’s hand except as 
part of his body, so original sin is not guilt by reason of the will 
of each individual man, but by reason of the will of Adam. ( 

This is a very clear doctrine of imputation. 
Aquinas accompanies it with an equally clear 
statement, after Augustine, that materially ori- 
ginal sin is languor naturae (II. i. qu. 82, art. 1). 
Aquinas, however, also defines original sin (as. 
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Anselm had done before him) as the lack of ori- 
ginal righteousness; and this definition opened 
the way to a more Pelagian apprehension of its 
nature, which, appearing first in Duns Scotus, 
reaches its full development in the Roman Catho- 
lic theologians of the time of the Reformation, 
Albertus Pighius and Ambrosius Catharinus. 
Duns admittod a corruption of human nature in 
so far as to acknowledge a proneness to inordinate 
desire. This corruption, however, means for him 
much less than the languor naturw meant to Aug- 
ustine or Aquinas. Cf. F. Loofs, Dogmtngesch >, 
Halle, 1906, p. 596 : 

* The will remain! free in npite of the pronitas. . . . Sin, 
however, can exist only in the will. . . . Original tun is, there- 
fore, for Duns only original guilt or, more properly, a state of 
condemnation, which Qod inflicts upon all the posterity of Adam, 
since they as nis posterity ought to possess but do not possess 
the justitia originalis data a deo ipsi Adas pro omnibus jiliis.' 

Following along this line opened by Duns, Pigh- 
ius and Catharinus taught that original sin was 
nothing but the imputed guilt of Adam (see Bel- 
larmino, ‘de Amissione gratia© et statu peeeati,’ 
Disputations , vol. iii., Ingolstadt, 1693, lib. v. 
cap. xvi.). It was in opposition to this tendency 
of Roman Catholic theology that the early Protes- 
tant doctrine of original sin was framed. The con- 
sequence is that it is chiefly the material side of 
the doctrine, or the corruption of human nature, 
that is emphasized in the early Protestant state- 
ments upon the subject (cf. Hodge, Syst. Theol. ii. 
194, n. 1). The result as regards tne Lutheran 
theology is thus expressed by II. F. F. Schmid 
(Die Dogmatik derevan gclischdutherischcn Kirche °, 
Frankfort and Erlangen, 1863, p. 198) : 

* The doctrine of the imputatio culpas et vosnas primorum 
parentum is first developed by the later doctors, ssv from 
Oalov onwards, though a suggestion of it is to be found in the 
sentence of the Form. Cono. (sol. dccl. 19), quod hoe haeredi- 
torium malum sit culpa et reutus , ut omnes propter inobedien- 
tiam Adas et Hevae in odio apud Deum et natura filii irae 
tuinus .' 

The doctrine is very clearly stated by David 
Hollaz, who Hays : 

* The first sin of Adam in so far as ho is regarded as the com- 
mon parent, head, stem, and representative of the whole human 
race, is imputod to all his posterity truly and by the just judg- 
ment of God, os guilt and as ground of punishment '(Bee Schtuid, 
p. 198). 

It was in the Reformed Church that the doctrine 
of imputation was most fully developed and dis- 
cussed. It was here that the controversy arose as 
to whether the imputation of Adam’s sin was im- 
mediate or mediate, i.e. whether men were punished 
directly for Adam’s transgression, and the corrup- 
tion that they derived from him was part of the 
punishment ; or whether, inheriting as a matter of 
fact Adam’s corruption, they are punished directly 
for this, and only indirectly for the sin which 
brought it into being. It is to be observed, more- 
over, that, in the very beginning of the history of 
the Reformed Church, Zwingli repudiated the doc- 
trine of imputation altogether : 

4 Culpara originis non vere sed metonymies a pritul parentis 
adinisHo culpara voearl ' (A. Schwelzer, Die Glaubenslehre der 
evangelisoh-rtfonn irten Kirche , Zurich, 1844-47, ii. 54). 

As to the other great initiator of the Reformed 
theology, Calvin’s doctrine of original sin certainly 
leanB a good deal on the doctrine of mediate impu- 
tation. He asserts that, 

4 being perverted and corrupted in all parts of our nature, we 
are merely on account of such corruption deservedly condemned 
by God. . . . This is not liability for another’s fault '(Inst. ii. 

8 ). 

The general doctrine of the Reformed Church, 
however, is undoubtedly that of immediate impu- 
tation. B. Keckermann says : 

4 Imputation (so. peocatum) eat nobis, quatenus in Adamo in 
radicc et prlmo nostro princlpio potentia f uiuius * (see Schwcirer, 
p. 64). 

To the same effect also J. H. Alsted and M. K. 
Wendelin (see Schweizer, p. 54). The doctrine of 
mediate imputation is especially connected with 


the name of Placncus (La Place) of Saumur, who 
presented his views in a disputation de Statu 
nominis lapsi ante gratiam, and afterwards more 
fully in a treatise de Imputation primi pcccati 
A da mi. But the doctrine was condemned oy tho 
National Synod of Charenton in France (1644-45), 
by the Swiss Formula Consensus, and by the theo- 
logians of Holland. J. H. Heidegger, one of the 
theologians of the Swiss Consensus, says : 

4 The imputation of Adam's sin is immediate and antecedent, 
not mediate and consequent. . . . The imputation of sin is not 
by the mediation of inherent corruption, but the imputation of 
sin is the cause of inherent corruption ’ (Schweizer, p. 66). 

2 . The imputation of Christ’s righteousness.— 

This is n form taken by the doctrine of justification 
by faith in the Protestant theology, though not in 
its earliest stage of development. 

* The expression “justitia Christ! imputatur" is seldom 
found in tne older documents of the Reformation, and first 
comes more generally into acceptation through the controversy 
with Osiander * (R. A. Lipsius, Dogmatik ^ Brunswick, 1893, 
p. 670X 

Osiander taught that the forgiveness of sins was 
the effect of the historical work of Christ, but that 
justification was more than mere forgiveness, and 
consisted in the imputation to tho believer of the 
essential righteousness of the Divine Person, Jesus 
Christ, Tliis imputation however, involves the 
infusion of this same righteousness in the believer, 
since God’s imputation is necessarily according to 
truth (cf. Loofs, p. 870). This doctrine was re- 
jected by the Lutheran Church as Catholicizing, 
and in opposition to it the Formula of Concord 
(sol. deck lv. 10) maintains : 

' The righteousness (of ChriBt) which Is Imputed boforo God 
to faith or to believers, is the obedience, passion, and resurrec- 
tion of Christ, by which lie satisfied the law for our Bake and 
made atonement for our sins.’ 

There is, however, considerable difference in the 
later Lutheran doctrine as to the exact relation 
of the forgiveness of sins and the imputation of 
Christ’s righteousness. 

‘The Formula of Concord sometimes sets both expressions 
side by side, sometimes it reduces the content of tho justifying 
judgment to tho single expression of the remission of sins' 
(Schmid, p. 360). 

J. Brenz says that the imputation of Christ’s 
righteousness is the reason of the forgiveness or 
non-imputation of sins (ib. p. 357). D. Hollaz says: 

‘The remission of sins and tho imputation of the righteous- 
ness of Christ are acta undivided and intimately united, but still 
formally distinct, since the former is privative, the latter posi- 
tive : the former follows immediately from the passive obedience, 
the latter from the active obedience of Christ' (ib.). 

As regards the Reformed Church, wo may tako 
as typical statements those of F. Turretin ( Inst 
Edinburgh, 1847, loc. xvi. 3. 9) and Jonathan 
Edwards (‘Justification by Faith alone’ [Works, 
London, 1817, vi. 257]). Turretin’s statement is 
as follows : 

4 When we say that the righteousness of Christ is imputed 
to us unto justification, and that we through that imputed 
righteousness are just before God, and not through a righteous- 
ness which inheres in us ; we mean nothing else than that the 
obedience of Christ, presented to God tho Father in our name, 
is so granted to us by God, that it is to be regarded as really 
ours, and that it is the one and only righteousness on account 
of which, and through whoso merit, we are absolved from the 
guilt of our sins and obtain a right to (eternal) life.’ 

Edwards says as follows : 

‘First, I would explain what we m- an by the imputation of 
Christ's righteousness. Sometimes the expression is taken by 
our divines in a larger sense, for the imputation of all that 
Christ did and suffered for our redemption, whereby wo are 
free from guilt, and stand righteous in the sight of God ; and 
so implies the Imputation both of Christ’s satisfuctiou and 
obedience. But here I intend it in a stricter sense, for the 
imputation of that righteousness or moral goodness that con- 
sists In the obedience to Christ. And by that righteousness 
being imputed to us, is meant no other than this, that that 
righteousness of Christ is accepted for us, and admitted instead 
of that perfect inherent righteousness that ought to he in our- 
selves : Christ's perfect obedience shall be reckoned to our 
account, so that we shall have the benefit of it, as though we had 
performed it ourselves.' 

It may finally be observed that in Protestant 
theology the imputation of Adam’s sin ami that 
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of Christ's righteousness are closely connected. 
The one is set over against the other, as balancing 
and countervailing it. 15. de Moor, Commentarius 
in Marckii Compendium, Leyden, 1761-71, says : 

* Imputatio Justitiae Christ! et culpae Adaml pari passu am- 
bulant, et vel utr&que ruit, vel utroque agnoscl debet * (see 
Hodge, il. 207). 

3. The Scriptural basis of the doctrines of the 
imputation of Adam’s sin and of Christ’s righteous- 
ness. —This is to be found principally in the 
Epistles of Paul. In the first place, Paul, follow- 
ing the Rabbinic theology, tends to view man’s 
relation to God along juridical lines, though this 
is by no means liis exclusive point of view, nor is 
his legalism thoroughgoing, even where it exists. 
In particular, as regards the imputation of Adam’s 
sin and of Christ’s righteousness the fundamental 
passage is Ro 5 la * 81 , where the effects of Adam’s sin 
and of Christ’s righteousness are contrasted: as 
sin Hows from Adam, so righteousness flows from 
Christ. When this great passage is examined, 
however, it is found to lack altogether the sharp 
formulation of the later doctrine, and it cannot 
be said that the imputation either of Adam’s sin 
or of Christ’s righteousness is distinctly taught in 
it. All efforts to make Paul, here anil elsewhere, 
an exact systematic theologian must fail ; there 
is always about his statements a breadth and ex- 
pansivencss in which much is left to the imagina- 
tion, and the meaning is suggested rather than 
precisely defined. In tne passage before us, while 
it is clear that Paul believed in the Divine impu- 
tation of sin and in the derivation of all human 
sin from Adam’s transgression, it is by no means 
clear that ho held, let us say, the doctrine of 
immediate imputation. In fact, v. 13 is inconsistent 
with this and with the doctrine of mediate impu- 
tation alike : * until the law sin was in the world : 
but sin is not imputed when there is no law.’ The 
famous ^0’ v of v. 18 will not bear the sense put 
upon it by Origen and Augustine of 4 in whom,’ 
i.e. in Adam. 4 In that case ji.) ivt would not Ihj 
the right preposition; (ii.) would be too far 
removed from its antecedent* (Sanday-Ileadlam, 
Commentary on Romans, Edinburgh, 1896, p. 133). 
Again, v. 18f - are by no means theologically procise. 
It is clear in v. 18 that Paul traces back in general 
flic condemnation of men to the trespass of Adam, 
but the intermediary links establishing the con- 
nexion are left vague. And so again with the 
connexion in the latter half of the verse between 
the tv flifca Itafia and the diKaluxns Besides, the 

exact meaning of diKalu/xa is uncertain, whether 
the righteous act or merit of Christ (K. C. J. 
Holsten, C. J. Vaughan, R. A. Lipsius, H. P. 
Liddon) or the justifying sentence (II. A. W. 
Meyer, E. II. Gifford, W. Sunday and A. C. 
Headlam). Finally, the exact sense in which we 
are to understand in v. lf that the trespass of Adam 
and the obedience of Christ constituted the many 
sinners and righteous respectively is left vague. 
It is, no doubt, right to understand Paul to mean 
4 constituted’ in the Divine judgment, i.e . imputed ; 
but how the sin of Adam and the obedience of 
Christ bring about the imputation of sin or of 
righteousness is left unexplained. 

If we turn to Ru 4 3 we find, instead of the doc- 
trine of the imputation of Christ’s righteousness, 
that of the imputation of faith for righteousness, 
which Paul derives from Gn 15*, perhaps as a result 
of his Rabbinic training. It is at least interesting 
to observe that the imputation of one thing for 
another is known to the Rabbinic theology, e.g. 
vow for performance, willingness to suffer for 
martyrdom (see F. Weber, Jiid. Theol., Leipzig, 
1897, p. 282). The Mechilta actually says on Ex 
14 11 : Abraham inherited this world and the world 
to come solely by the merit of faith, whereby he 


believed in the Lord, and He reckoned it to him 
for righteousness (see J. B. Lightfoot, Galatians , 
London, 1896, p. 162). 

4. Opposition to the doctrines of the Imputation 
of Adam's sin and of Christ’s righteousness.— 
With the above statements in view, it is not sur- 
prising that, even apart from the moral difficulties 
of the doctrines, they should have been challenged 
on Scriptural grounds, even where the legal ter- 
minology of St. Paul has not altogether been 
abandoned. The Pelagians, and the Socinians 
after them, entirely repudiated the doctrine of the 
imputation of Adam’s guilt. The Socinians and 
Arminians objected to tho doctrine of the impu- 
tation of Christ’s righteousness ; the Arminians 
proposed instead to follow Paul in speaking of the 
imputation of faith for righteousness. On the last 
point the opinion of A. B. Bruce, St, PauVs Con- 
ception of Christianity , Edinburgh, 1804, p. 165 f., 
is noteworthy : 

'The great doctors of the Lutheran and Roformed Con- 
fessions emptied faith of all moral contents, that no pretext 
might remain for ascribing to it justifying virtue, and assigned 
to it simply the humble service of claiming an Interest in the 
foreign righteousness of Christ. They even went the length of 
setting aside the scriptural idea of the imputation of faith, 
and substituting for it the idea of the imputation of Christ’s 
righteousness, keeping themselves right with 8t. Paul by the 
ingenious device of taking faith, in tne texts where it is said 
to be imputed, objectively , so bringing out the meaning that not 
the act of believing, but the object believed in, the righteous- 
ness of Christ, is imputed. This manner of handling the locus 
of justification is very open to criticism. In the first place, it 
is unfortunate that the Protestant doctors, in their laudable 
zeal against neo-legalism, should have found it necessary to 
become un-Pauline in their terminology, banishing from their 
theological vocabulary tho imputation of faith as not only 
inexact but even heretical, and employing exclusively a phrase 
which, howover legitimate aB an inference from Scripture texts, 
has no express scriptural warrant. This fact is an index that 
somehow they hod got upon the wrong track, and luul fallen 
into one-sidedness.' 

Modern theology, as governed by the new em- 
phasis on the Synoptic teaching of Jesus, and 
especially on His doctrine of the Fatherhood of 
God, tends away from legal analogies and modes 
of statement. The consequence is that the term 
4 imputation ’ has tended, except on account of its 
historical associations, to be banished from recent 
theology. So far as concerns, not the term, but 
the matter of the doctrines of the imputation of 
Adam’s sin and Christ’s righteousness, it is widely 
felt to be morally impossible to maintain that 
men in general are guilty because of Adam’s sin, 
and also that, as above stated, Paul himself does 
not distinctly teach this. The usual line of modern 
teaching, therefore, follows the suggestion made 
by Paul in Ro 5 1S , and, while recognizing the 
inheritance from the past of sinful propensities, 
admits guilt only where there is conscious and 
wilful transgression (so, e.g., J. Kaftan, in his 
Dogmatik 4 , Tubingen, 1901). 

As regards the imputation of Christ’s righteous- 
ness, the passage above quoted from Bruce is, on 
the whole, typical. Since Kant’s Religion inner - 
ha lb der Grenzen der blossen Vemunft , tne doctrine 
of justification by faith has been commonly stated 
in the form that God accepts our faith in Christ 
as the earnest of the Christlikeness which it is des- 
tined to produce, or sees in Christ the full fruition 
of what m the believer is present only in tho germ. 
It is noteworthy, however, that Hitachi, with his 
glowing admiration for tho principles of the Refor- 
mation, here substantially maintains the orthodox 
doctrine, though without the parallel doctrine of 
the imputation of Adam’s guilt. 

* On the other hand, when what we want ifl to see forgiveness 
become operative os the attribute of a community, this aspect 
of it is guaranteed by the community’s Representative, whose 
inviolably maintained position towards the love of God, which 
is distinctive of Him, is imputed by God to those who are to be 
accounted His. Because Christ kept Himself in the love of God 
by His obedience even unto death, God’s forgiving love Is 
thereby secured beforehand to those who belong to Christ’s 
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community. Their guilt ia not taken into aecount in God's gee, further, artt. SlN, JUSTIFICATION. 

Judgment, aince they are admitted in the tram of God s beloved _ .... 

Ion to the position towards God which was assumed and main* I«iRATuaa«-The principal literature has been Indicated in 
tained by Him. The verdict of justification or forgiveness is the course of the article. It is to be observed thatC. Hodge’s 
therefore not to be formulated in such a way that the com* Systematic Theology, London and Edinburgh, 187:1-7.;, chpucl- 
munity has its relationship to Christ imputed to it, but in such ally it. HW ff. and Hi. H* <*•, is particularly valuable, both for 
a way that ths community which belongs to Christ has Imputed the history of the doctrines of imputation and for an exact 
to it His position towards the love of God, In which He main* statement of their orthodox Protestant form, 
tained Himself by his obedience’ (Justification and Reconcilia- ROBERT S. FRANKS, 

tion, Eng. tr., Edinburgh, 1900, p. 647). INCAS.— See ANDEANS. 

This fine passage may be regarded as the classical 

modern restatement of the doctrine of the imputa- INCANTATION. — See Charms and Amu- 
tion of Christ’s righteousness. lets, Divination. 
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INCARNATION (Introductory).— The term 
‘incarnation* is applied to the act of a divine or 
supernatural being in assuming the form of a man 
or animal, and continuing to live in that form upon 
the earth. Incarnation is thus distinguished, on 
the one hand, from * transmigration,’ in which the 
vagrant entity is not a deity, but a soul ; and, on 
the other, alike from ‘possession* ( q.v .), in which 
a spirit or a deity takes up its abode in a human 
being, but only temporarily, and not for a whole 
lifetime, from ‘ emanation,’ which implies a divine 
source, but not the actual presence of a deity, and 
from the capacity of deities, or of holy men and 
magicians, to assume on occasion whatever forms 
they please (as, e.g., VerethraghnaCK/. xiv. 7 IF.] and 
Tishtrya [ib. viii. 10 IF.] ; see art. METEMPSYCHOSIS). 

Among primitive peoples there is really no such 
thing as incarnation in the strict sense of the term. 
The men and animals worshipped among such 
peoples are usually regarded and treated as actual 
deities, or at least divine, and not as the manifesta- 
tions of certain gods or demons. Frequently, in 
cases where the men or animals worshipped have 
been supposed by investigators to be the embodi- 
ments of demons or other supernatural beings, a 
more searching inquiry has shown that in reality 
they ranked, and were worshipped, as living deities 
(J. G. Frazer, Lectures on the Early Hist . of the 
Kingship , London, 1905, pp. 132 ff., 279 f.). At a 
later stage, sacred beings of this type might bo 
regarded as the incarnations of a gou (e.g. Avalo- 
kitesvara becomes incarnate in the Dalai Lama; 
see * Tibetan * section of this art.). Among primi- 
tive races the closest approximations to the con- 
ception of incarnation are found in (1) the animals 
in which the primitive mind traces the peculiar 
and mysterious force 1 (seo art. Holiness [Gen. and 
prim.], vol. vi. p. 735) of the dead —now regarded as 
divine and endowed with power — and which there- 
fore become objects of worship, and (2) the aged 
and the medicine-men in the parts they play in the 
performance of the mysteries; here they assume 
the forms of the great personages of sacred tradi- 
tion, and feel that they are one with these super- 
human beings and deities (K. T. Prcuss, Die 
Nay ant- Expedition , Leipzig, 1912, p. xcvff.). It 
is true, of oourse, that this impersonation or 
embodiment was not permanent or complete. The 
sacrificed man-god of the Mexicans, ‘our Lord 
God,’ to impersonate whom a young and beautiful 
man was chosen from among ten picked captives, 
was regarded as the • figurer * or representative of 

1 The approximation was much closer when this power came 
to be regarded as a soul, represented In the later civilisations 
of Greece and Roms as a migratory individual being. 


Tezcatlipoca (E. Seler, ‘Die achlzehn Jahrcsfeste 
der Moxicaner,* in Vcrbffcntl. des konigl. Museums 
fur Vblkerkunde zu Berlin, vi. [1899] 194; see 
‘American’ section). Even at a more advanced 
stage of religious development the craving for 
tho immediate presence or deity gives rise, as a 
rule, to tho practice of deifying men (as, e.g., in 
the Athenian Hymn to Demetrius, Athonauis, vi. 
253 c-e, or in tho cult of the emperors) rather than 
to the belief in incarnation. 

Among Western peoples, again, tho idea of 
incarnation in the proper sense scorns to have 
originated in Egypt (see the ‘Egyptian’ section), 
and then, with Hellenism as ils medium, to have 
reached its highest form in Christianity (see art. 
Jesus Christ) and heterodox Islam. A parallel 
development is tho Indian doctrine of amtdras 
(see the ‘Indian’ section)— I irst mentioned in the 
Bhagavadgitd, iv. 7 f. — which in turn also exorcised 
an influence upon the Muslim sectaries, i.e. in tho 
Slii'ite doctrine of the imam. 

The moderate Shi'ites do not teach incarnation in 
tho strict sense ; but certainly the Shl'ito doctrine 
that tho right of succession belongs to tho descen- 
dants of 'All, the Prophet’s cousin, and of Fatima, 
his daughter, in virtue of blood-relationship .and 
divine ordinance, and not, as the Sunnites hold, to 
the khallfs installed by human election and appoint- 
ment (I. Goldzilier, Vorlesungen uber dm Islam , 
Heidelberg, 1910, p. 210), has some affinity with 
the idea of incarnation. The theory of the imams, 
like Islam in general, rests upon various grounds. 
The divine sequence of these rulers is guaranteed 
not only by their legitimate descent from the 
Prophet’s family and by their superhuman gifts, 
but also by their possession of a divine light- 
substanco (cf. Shahrastftni, tr. T. Hnarbriicker, 
Halle, 1850, i. 172, 206, 217 f* ; it is a divine power 
[217], a part of deity [172, 200], and even tho Mjiirit 
of deity [170, 173]) which had streamed down from 
Adam in a succession of divine men, passed into 
the loins of tho grandfather of Muhammad and 
'All, and was then portioned out to 'Abdallah with 
his son, the Prophet, and the latter’s daughter, 
Fatima, on the one side, and to Abfl-Talib with 
his son 'All, on the other ; transmitted thereafter by 
the offspring of the marriage of 'All and FAtima, the 
martyrs of Kerbela, and by the successive imams of 
the Prophet’s lineage, it will culminate in the last, 
tho ‘hidden,’ imam , who will appear in the final age. 

The Sunnite tradition, too, lmd a place for the 
nur Muhammad , the ‘light of Muhammad,’ which 
rested upon tho forehead of Adam, and from which 
all the prophets have sprung. This light pervades 
all the ages, falling ever upon the bearers of the 
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divine tradition. It went through the forefathers 
of Muhammad. But the Shl'ite soot invested 'All 
with one of the brightest aureoles of that light. 
Fourteen thousand years before the creation of the 
first man, the combined lights of Mubammad and 
"All shone before God, ana then flowed ‘ through 
the pure and holy loins’ (Goldziher, ‘Neuplatoniscne 
und gnostische Elemente im Hadlth,’ in ZA xii. 
£1909] 328 ff.). This light-substance, which attests 
the prerogative of each successive imdm , and 
endows him with the supernatural gift, strikingly 
recalls the khwarenah of the Avesta (Pahlavi 
khurralc ; in Firdausi, farr), and has perhaps some 
historical link with that Parsi conception (see 

Parsi’ section). Goldziher {ZA xii. 327 ff.), it is 
true, rejects the hypothesis of any such relationship, 
though he emphasizes the close connexion between 
the fi^ht inherited throughout the ages and the 
pre-existonce of the Prophet, and shows that tiaces 
of Jewish thought appear in this sphere of ideas. 
It is, at any rate, a significant fact that the idea 
of the inherited consecration, which is foreign to the 
orthodox dootrine regarding the Prophet, should 
have been specially developed in Persian Shi'itism. 

It is true that Shahrastftni (Haarbriicker, i. 
170, 172 f. ) associates the transmission of the divine 
spirit or divine light to the imdm with metem- 
psychosis, which is unknown in the Avesta. The 
idea that every ago must have its own imdm — the 
love and trust accorded to him being regarded by 
the Slii'ites as a sixth pillar of the faith, and so 
added to the usual five—is undoubtedly influenced 
by the Neo-Platonio emanational theory of the 
cyclical manifestations of the cosmic reason (Gold- 
ziher, ZA xii. 339), and by the Indian doctrine that 
an avatdra of Vi$nu is given to every successive 
age. The eschatological aspect of the last imdm, 
who has boon withdrawn from the earth, and now 
rules in secret, and who is destined to return and 
assume the final dominion, is a product of Jewish- 
Christian aspirations (Shahrastftni, i. 199, 216; 
Goldziher, Vorlesungen , p. 219). Jewish influence 
can also be traced elsewhere ; thus the aakina , 
which, in the sense of a divine and holy consecra- 
tion, is sometimes ascribed to the imdms , is derived 
from the Jewish sh'klndh , i.e. the divine presence 
manifesting itself in visible symbols (Goldziher, 
Abhandl. zur arab. Philol. i., Leyden, 1896, p. 
188). In like manner, the Jewish shekinah aboae 
with Israel from the days of theSinaitic legislation 
till the destruction of the Second Temple, and it 
rested upon Jacob and other men of God (F. Spiegel, 
Erdn. Altertumskunde, Leipzig, 1871-78, li. 60; 
cf. the kfbhodh Jahweh in the OT). 

The party of ‘exaggeration’ ( ghul&t ) were not 
content with the doctrine of the divine light, but 
taught an actual incarnation of deity, so that the 
title * God ’ was applied at loast to 'All (Shahrastftni, 
217). Incarnation ( hulul ), however, was condemned 
even by the ordinary Shl'ites (cf. R. A. Nicholson, 
Tram, of the Third Intern. Congress for the Hist, 
of Religions, Oxford, 1908, i. 295), and believers in 
incarnation ( hululiya ), like the * exaggerators ’ 
{ghallya), were compared by Shahrastftni (199f.) to 
the Christians. In these circles 'All and his family, 
ns embodiments of deity, were not infrequently 
exalted above Mubammaa himself, who, in relation 
to Allah, was clearly conscious of his human 
limitations, and the Semitic- Muslim conception of 
God was modified in the direction of Aryan thought 
(see art. ShI'a). In Persian iBlftm, God and man 
were regarded as more closely related. The identi- 
fication of the ^Ilfi with deity, which has been 
fairly common since it began with the great §Qfl, 
Bftyazld of Bistftm, 1 in the 9th cent., must be 

i B&yaad said : * Of a truth I am God ; there ii no god betide 
me ; give homage unto roe ! Glory be unto me ! How great la 
my majesty ! 1 


distinguished from incarnation strictly so called. 
That Neo-Platonio and Indian ideas of union with 
the All-One played a ruling part in the rise of 
Saflism was already noted Dy al-Birdni. 1 Such 
forms of pantheistic extravagance are common in 
all mystical theories of the kind, and in reality 
involve an expansion of the idea of incarnation 
that results in mere indeliniteness. An incarnation 
that embraces all religious persons has lost its 
specific meaning. 

The conception of one solitary incarnation of 
deity is peculiar to Christianity. In India the 
development of the idea resulted in an exactly 
opposite view. The earliest incarnation of VLsnu 
would seem to have been Kr$na. Thereafter there 
is a constant increase in the number of embodiments 
—we find successively the figures ten, twelve, 
twenty-two, twenty-four, twenty-eight (A. Barth, 
Religions of India*, London, 1891, p. 171) — until 
at length they are spoken of as innumerable, so 
that the great teachers of any religion whatever, 
as, e.g., Buddha and Jesus, could be numbered 
among the avatdras . Eventually every guru 
(‘teaoiier’) claimed to be an avatdra. Even tlie 
theory of a single incarnation for each age leads 
here to the idea of an infinite number, as the 
several ages always recur. In certain schools of 
the Mahfty&na the doctrine of a Buddha in each 
‘non- void * cosmic period (see art, Agks of tub 
Would [Bud.], vol. i. p. 189 f.) developed into the 
theory of a celestial prototype for each earthly 
Buddha, and subsequently into the idea of the 
one Buddha-god, of whom the various individual 
Buddhas are emanations. Schoponhauer ( Sdnimt - 
liche Werke, Leipzig [Reclam] *, 1892, v. 413) and 
others are of opinion that the idea of a plurality of 
Buddhas is more rational than that of the one 
Christ. 

The ShI'a and its sects adopted an intermediate 
position. There is among them no unanimity as 
to the number of imdms. On the ordinary enumera- 
tion, officially recognized by the Persian State 
religion, there are twelve, the last of whom, 
Mubammad Abu-l-Qftsim (9th oent.), will return in 
the final age as the MahdL In the Middle Ages, 
the ‘ Sect of the Seven Imftms,* the Ism&'llites, Yiad 
a great vogue. They enumerated seven N&tiq 
(‘speaking ones’) or manifestations of God, viz. 
Adam, Noah, Abraham, Moses, Jesus, Mubammad 
(with 'All as his Asds , ‘deputy’), and Mubammad 
Mahdl, the son of IsmftTl, from whom the sect took 
its name (A. Christensen, Muhamedanske Digtere og 
Teenkere, Copenhagen, 1906, p. 77 ff.). As Islam, 
in conformity with the Bible as its literary source, 
teaches that human history has a consummation, 
the number of possible incarnations must in any 
case be limited. 

Litbraturs.— T his has been given in the course of the article. 

N. SODERBLOM. 

INCARNATION (American). — The notion 
that the ‘ life ’ may be transferred from one body 
to another is wide-spread among the American 
aborigines. It is a conception fostered by that 
type of Animism which sees in Nature powers 
rather than things, or, at all events, no sensible 
thing without its active and concealed potency ; 
and, again, it is a conception already mythically 
expressed in the frequent cosmogonies which de- 
rive the life of the Earth and of Earth’s children 
from that of the demiurge whose transformed 
body the Earth is. 

‘The thought originally expressed by the ancient teachere 
of the IroquoTan ana other barbaric peoples,' writes J. N. B. 
Hewitt (f I RBSW [1003], p. 188), ‘was that the earth through 
the life, or life power, innate and immanent in Its substance— 
the life personated by Tharonhiawakon— by feeding itself to 
them produces plant* and fruit* and vegetable* which *erv* 

1 India , *d. E. 0. Sachau, London, 1910, 1. 88. 
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m food for birda and animals, all whioh in their turn beoome 
food for men. a process whereby the life of the earth is trans- 
muted into that of man and of all living things. 1 

1 Tharonhiawakon * is the demiurgic titan, de- 
scended from the sky to become the fashioner 
and the soul of earth-life. The word moans, says 
Hewitt, ‘He grasps the sky (by memory) —a 
designation which clearly places this being in 
the pan-mythie group of beings cast down from 
heaven to become sources of earth-life (cf., further, 
Hewitt, in [1910] 7181!’.). Other designa- 

tions, such as ‘ Sprout * and ‘ Sapling;/ indicate the 
reverse consideration of this being, i.e. as already 
fallen and as incarnate in the vegetable life of 
Mother Earth. This character appears explicitly 
in the close of the Onondaga version of the myth, 
as given by Hewitt (21 RBEW, pp. 218-220) : 

‘Moreover, it is said that this Sapling, in the manner in 
which he has life, has this to befall him recurrently, that he 
becomes old in body, and that when, in fact, his body becomes 
ancient normally, he then retransforms his body in such wise 
that he becomes a new man-being again and again recovers his 
youth, so that one would think that he had just then grown 
to the size which a man-being customarily has when he reaches 
the youth of man-beings, as manifested by the change of voico 
at the age of puberty. Moreover, it is so that continuously 
the orenda immanent in his body— the ortnda with which he 
suffuses his person, the ortnda which he projects or exhibits, 
through which he is possessed of force and potency— is ever 
full, undiminished, and all-sufficient ; and, in the next place, 
nothing that is otkon, or deadly, nor, in the next place, even 
the Qreat Destroyer, otkon in itself and faceless, lias any effect 
on hitn, he being perfectly immune to its ortnda ; and, in the 
next place, there is nothing that can bar his way or veil his 
faculties. Moreover, it is verily thus with all the things that 
are contained in the earth here present, that they severally 
retransform or exchange their bodies. It is thus with all the 
things that sprout ana grow, and, in the next place, with all 
things that produce themselves and grow, and, in the next 
place, all the man-beings. All these are affected in the same 
manner, that they severally transform their bodies, and, in 
the next place, that they retransform their bodies, severally, 
without cessation.’ 

This may be regarded as the general philosophy 
of those Animists who have not attained a clear 
conception of personality : life is regarded as fluid, 
passing readily from one embodiment to another ; 
it has no monadie totality, but separates into 
qualities and functions rattier than into organ- 
isms; into effluences and simulacra rather than 
into individual spirits. Almost universally the 
Indians hold such a view — the notion of individ- 
ual immortality, and even the * Happy Hunting 
Ground/ being largely developed under White 
influence. 

This conception of a fluid life permeating all 
material things finds an early and logical expres- 
sion in the innumerable sacramental rites where- 
by the Indians endeavour to acquire the traits of 
tnose creatures whose flesh they eat or of those 
divinities symbolized in the sacrdmental food. 
Thus Le Jeune (Jesuit Relations , ed. R. G. 
Thwaitcs, 1896-1901, ix. 121) notes: 

' A savage, seeing a Frenchman eat the heart of a certain 
bird, said to him, “How] thou who art a man, dareit thou eat 
that? If we people ehould eat it, our enemies would surprise 
us and would kill us ; that la a woman’s food.” ’ 

The inter-continental custom of eating the flesh, 
especially the heart, and of drinking the blood, 
of an enemy who had proved his courage in death 
by torture, that this courage might be transferred 
to the partakers (cf. Ethics and Morality 
[American]), is but a further, and terrible, illus- 
tration of this idea. Indeed, Garcilasso (Royal 
Commcntaries t ed. Paris, 1830, I. xi.) abates that 
some of the S. American tribes, after having eaten 
the body of such a victim, dried the nerves and 
bones and worshipped these remains as divine. 
In Mexico, in various festivals, we find cakes 
fashioned into the likeness of the deity, or of its 
attributes, or even, in the case of Omacatl, into 
the shape of a bone regarded as a bone of the god, 
which are then eaten as sacraments. Similar 
sacramental notions underlay the various forms 
of ceremonial cannibalism practised by the Aztecs 


and other Mexican peoples. The hearts of victims 
were customarily devoted to tho divinity, Imt the 
bodies were eaten by the worshippers in many, if 
not all, cases. It seems to be beyond doubt that 
the partaker was expected to derive some magical 
or 4 holy * power from the flesh of one who had in 
turn derived it from consecration to the divinity. 

In the largo number of Aztec instances in which 
the sacrificial victim is regarded as a personation 
of the god, this is certainly true. The thean- 
th ropic idea is everywhere present. Sahagun 
(Hist. gtn. t Paris, 1880, hks. i., ii.) gives a multi- 
tude of examples. Thus, in tho worship of the 
god of merchants, with his live brothers and his 
sister, 4 they sacrificed to all together, or to each 
of them, one or more slaves, clothed in the orna- 
ments of the god, as if they were his image.’ 
Slaves were bought for this special purpose, care 
being taken that they were sound and without de- 
fect ; they were fed and fattened for the sacrifice 
and the sacramental banquet following it, all the 
while being encouraged to dance and sing and live 
a life of rejoicing, so that, says Sahagun, * they 
made no case of tne death that was reserved for 
them’ (I. xix.). The typical instance of this sort 
is perhaps that of the young man who for a year 
personated the great god Tozcatlipoca, living amid 
the splendour of tomplc service, with four maidens 
having the character of divine consorts. At the 
end of this time he was sacrificed to tho god, while 
at the same time another youth, beautiful and un- 
blemished, was chosen in his place. 

’During the year he traversed the city carrying flowers In 
his hands and accompanied by a great following. Ho saluted 
graciously all whom he encountered, and they, on their part, 
taking him for the veritable image of Tozcatlipoca, threw 
themselves on their knees before him and worshipped him ’ 
(ii. v. ; see also the brilliant description in Prescott’s Con- 
quest of Mexico, London, 1874, ch. lit). 

Tho flaying of the victims and tho wearing of 
their skins was a not uncommon mode of trans- 
ferring the divine attributes. In the worship of 
the 4 Mother of the Gods’ tho woman who person- 
ated the goddess was flayed and her skin worn 
by a priest, who, 4 thus clothed, traversed the city, 
where he was the occasion of a thousand insani- 
ties ’ (Sahagun, I. viii. ; cf. II. xi. ). A curious 
divinity was Xipe Totec, ‘ the Hayed one/ in 
whoso rites the worshippers wore the skins of tho 
sacrificed victims, aasumiug that they were clothed 
in the skin of the god, and expecting thereby to 
be healed of skin diseases (to. I. xviii.). The 
notion appears to some extent in the northern 
tribes—at least the Pottawatomi ‘Story of tho 
man with six sons/ narrated by do Smet (Life, 
Letters , and Travels , New York, 1905, YII. viii.), 
presents striking analogies. 

Ritualistic impersonation of mythical lnjings, 
spirits of ancestors, the heroic deau, etc., is to be 
found in many localities. It is probably a factor 
in all totemic rites and in symbolic face-painting. 
In the Pawnee Hako, when the consecrated child 
lias been painted with the lines in which, says 
the priest, 4 wo see tho face of Tir&wa atius, tne 
giver of life and power to all things/ it is told to 
look into a bowl which has been filled with run- 
ning water : 

' The running water symbolizes the passing on of generations, 
one following another. The little child looks on the water and 
sees its own likeness, as it will see that likeness In Its children 
and children's children. The face of Tlnlwa atius is there 
also, giving promise that the life of the child shall go on, as 
the waters flow over the land’ (A. O. Fletcher, tt JifiJSW, pt. 
2 [1904], pp. 283, 241). 

The most notable development of this conception 
is among the Indians of the North-West, where 
masked shamans personate mythic powers, and 
among the Pueblo Indians, with whom veritable 
mysteries are enacted by the priesthoods — tests of 
initiation implying at least some degree of partici- 
pation in the supernatural character represented 
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(see J. W. Fewkes, 15 RBEW [1897] ftnd SI 
RBEW ; M. C. Stevenson, 25 RBEW [1904]; J. 
R. Swanton, 26 JIBE W [1908]). 

It is not without significance that the Shawnee 
prophet Tenskwatawa was regarded by his fol- 
lowers as an incarnation of Manabozho. For 
Manabozho is the demiurge, the servant of the 
Good M uniton, through whose labours power lias 
been brought from heaven to earth, and the life 
of man made tolerable — and it is in this capacity 
of creator and mediator that Manabozho holds a 
central place in the Mide rites. And not only was 
Tenskwatawa himself an incarnation of this demi- 
urge, so that ' his words were believed to be the 
direct utterances of a deity,’ but his body was 
regarded as transubstantiated in ‘four strings of 
beans, which wo were told were made of the flesh 
itself of the prophet’ ; these 

‘were carried with much solemnity to each man In the lodge, 
and he wae expected to take hold of each Hiring at the top, and 
draw them gently through hie hand. This was called shaking 
hand# with the prophet, and was considered as solemnly en- 
gaging to obey his injunctions, and accept his mission as from 
the Supreme ’ (J. Mooney, J4 RBEW, pt. 2 f 1890], pp, 075, 078 f.). 
Tfc is with Manabozho, again, that Longfellow iden- 
tifies the Iroquoian chief and prophet Hiawatha — 
possibly with some traditional right, since the Iro- 
quoian demiurge is very similar to the Algonquian. 

The Aztec myth of Quetzalcoatl is a typical 
case of belief in re-embodiment. 'Phis deity-god 
of the winds, closely associated with the quetzal 
(Phajornncrus mure mo), which was his emblem, 
was the ruler of Anahuac in a golden age of 
peace and plenty ; driven thence by the conquering 
Tezcatlipoca, ho set sail, over the eastern waters, 
for the land of Tlapallan, promising one day to 
return and mlo again, king of a re-juvenatud 
realm. The appearance of Uortcs was mistaken 
for the millennial return of this deity, re -embodied 
in his ancient form, for he was traditionally boarded 
and light of hue— a fact which modified tno resist- 
ance oUered to the Spaniards by the superstitious 
Montezuma. Possibly Quetzalcoatl is but the per- 
sonification of the quetzal itself (to which temples 
were erected as far south as Guatemala), regarded 
as a symbol of the Sun, and, like the phccnix, 
periodically dying to be born again. The plumes 
of the quetzal were insignia of the Mexican rulers, 
and it is an interesting analogy that the Peruvian 
Turns wore as a special sign feathers of the 
‘ eoraquenque,’ of which they supposed but a 
single pair to exist, the earthly representatives 
of their sun -descended ancestors, Manco Ccapac 
and his spouse (see Gareilasso, Royal Commen- 
taries , vi. xxviii.j. 

The Aztco deity Huitzilopoehtli is another deity 
regarded as having once been an earthly hero, to 
whom ‘after his death they rendered the honours 
of godship, making him offerings of slaves ’ 
(Sahagun, I. i.). A very curious rite in his service 
was his symbolic slaying, an elaborate elfigy being 
mado of cereals, into the heart of which a dart 
was plunged by a man personating Quetzalcoatl. 
Afterwards the body was eaten, but the partici- 
pants in this strange sacrament were compelled to 
undergo such penance that, Bays Sahagun, they 
sometimes fled the country, preferring death at the 
hands of their enemies (III. i.). 

This god, like many another god and wizard, 
possessed the shape-shifting power ; and from this 
to belief in transmigration and reincarnation is a 
step the Indians were certain to take. * They be- 
lieve that souls enter other bodies after death * is 
the simple form in which this general notion is 
expressed by the Jesuits (Thwaites, xv. 183). The 
most primitive and crude form in which the idea 
appears is in that form of cannibalism which con- 
sists in eating the bodies of deceased relatives, in 
order that their ‘ life ’ may be transmitted to the 


partakers. This custom appears only among the 
lower peoples, chiefly in 8. America, one form of 
it, interesting as probably representing a transition 
from the cruder forms noted by Gareilasso, being 
that of the Yapura river tribes, who burn tho bones 
of their dead and then mingle the ashes with their 
drink. 

An interesting custom in this connexion is the 
rite of bestowing the name of the deceased upon 
another person, who is then supposed to have 
assumed the dead person’s character : 

‘ It hai often boen said that the dead were brought to life by 
making the living bear thetr names. This is done for several 
reasons— to revive the memory of a hrave man, and to incite 
him who shall bear his name to imitate his courage ; to take 
revenge upon the enemies, for he who takes the name of a man 
killed in battle binds himself to avenge his death ; to assist the 
family of a dead man, because he who brings him hack to life, 
and who represents him, assumes all the duties of the deceased, 
feoding his children as If he were their own father— in fact, they 
call him their father, and he oalls them his children. Mothers 
or other relatives who love a son, or a daughter, or any of their 
kindred, cause such persons tc be resuscitated, through a desire 
to see them close by them— transferring the affection that they 
felt for the deceased to the persons who take their names' 
(Thwaites, xxii. 280 ; cf. xxvi. 155-68, where the ceremony of 
resuscitating a chieftain is described in detail). 

Nor must wo forget the Indian messiah of the 
‘Ghost -Dance Religion/ who taught that the 
Indian dead were to be resurrected, the old life 
restored, ami even the buffalo and other game 
of former days to be brought back in the body 
(see 14 RBEiVy pt. 2). Christian influences were 
at work here, but they fell on well -prepared 
aboriginal ground. 

See also Possession, Reincarnation. 

Litkr atukr. — I n addition to authorities cited in the article, 
see list appended to Communion with Dkity (American), 

II. B. Alexander. 

INCARNATION (Buddhist).— I. It has been 
held that certain Australian tribes deny all con- 
nexion between conception and sexual intercourse, 
and believe that the spirit — an animal totem or the 
soul of an ancestor — takes its place in the womb of 
the mother in accordance with certain mysterious 
laws and under certain trees, without the normal 
intervention of any physical cause. 1 The savago 
theories of conception, however, do not necessarily 
imply such ignorance of physiological laws. It 
would l>e more accurate to say that many primitive 
peoples believe in the pre-existence of the soul of 
the child, and hold that it is independent of the 
soul and life of the parents. From all time it has 
been accepted as a fact that only divine union is 
always productive — ofa dwo^wXioi eOval iOavdruv 
(Horn. Od. xi. 249)— and from this it has been 
logically concluded in Australia and India that 
sexual intercourse, though it may condition con- 
ception, is not the cause of it. A living and in- 
telligent germ is necessary. The Brahmans 
thought that this germ was a soul descended from 
the moon through air, smoke, rain, rice, and 
seminal fluid. Among the Australians and Hindus 
the belief was that a kind of spirit, a totem or a 
gandharva , lay in wait for a suitable opportunity 
to penetrate the womb of some woman and so 
become reincarnated. 

According to Buddhist belief, three causes are 
necessary to conception : (1) that the father and 
mother have intercourse, (2) that the mother fulfil 
her time, and (3) that a gandfuirva should be in 
readiness. Such is, in so many words, the reply 
of the Buddha when he is asked how children 
are born ( Majjhima , ii. 156 ; Divydvadana , 440 ; 
Milinda , 123). In scholastic circles this aandharva 
is given a name which is really a definition— 
antardbhava , an intermediary being, succeeding 
the maraiyibhava , ‘ the being in the dying state^ 
or ‘ death and preceding the vpapattibhava, * the 
being in the state of being bom* or ‘conception/ 

i Se«, t.g., S. Retoach on the Ratapai, In CAIBL xU. (1912). 
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A certain sect possesses a sxitra, which is lacking 
in the Pftli canon, where the Buddha speaks of the 
antardbhava ; the Pali canonical sources mention 
only the gandharva. 

2 . All sects do not believe in the antardbhava. 

In this connexion we might quote more particularly the case 

ot the Mah&sftmgikas (W. Wawilleff, Budahumus, St. Peters- 
burg, 1860, pp. 206, 274, 281; W. W. Rockhill, Life of the 
Buddha, London, 1884, p. 101) and ths school of the Kath&vatthu 
(vlil. 2 ; cf. xiv. 2). In the time o! Vasubandhu (3rd-4th cent. 
a.d. (?]) a certain sect of India proper considered the doctrine of 
the antardbhava heretical, ana its arguments coincide in many 
respects with those of Tissa-Buddhaghoya (Kathivatthu) ; but, 
while the Pftli school preserves the traditional text: ‘ Three 
causes are necessary . . . that a gandharva should be in 
readiness/ the Sanskrit scholars, who deny the existence of the 
antardbhava, read : * . . . that a being in tne dying state (mara- 
Xtabhava ). . . / They believe that, just as an object projects its 
reflexion directly and without Intermediary on a mirror, bo the 
constituent elements ( tkandhae ) of the dying being are immedi- 
ately replaced by other elements, situated in a suitable womb, 
which form a new being who inherits the karma of the dying 
being. It is in this sense that we must understand H. 0. 
Warren's formula ( Buddhism in Tramlationt, Cambridge, 
Mass., 1000, p. 234) : * Rebirth is not transmigration ’ (see the 
long and interesting discussion In Abhidharmakofabhdfy* , Fr. 
tr., London, 1014, p. 16 f.). 

3 . The belief in the antardbhava , however, is 
not contradictory to the doctrine of non-identity 
or to the denial of * transmigration * ( samkrama ), 
i.e. the passage of a person ( pudgula ), or skandhas 
(the live constituents of the ego), from one exist- 
ence to another. The skandhas do not pass from 
one existence to another, but, as a flame, con- 
tinually renewed, sweeps over the whole prairie, 
so the skandhas of the dying being engender the 
skandhas of the intermediary being, which, being 
continually renewed, finally arrive at the point 
where they are to enter a womb and engender the 
skandhas of the new being. 

The sutra ( Dlgha , ii. 63), as a matter of fact, 
speaks only of the 1 descent of the viiildna into the 
womb/ i.e. the descent of ‘thought/ ‘ the spiritual 
element/ ‘tho series of thoughts’; but here, we 
are told, we must understand by vijMnn the five 
skandhas. In the sphere of tfesiro and matter 
{kama 0 , riipadhdtu ; boo Cosmogony and Cos- 
mology [Buddhist], vol. iv. p. 130), thought is too 
weak to exist without the support of matter. 

The opinion, common to several European writers, 
that only the karma is reincarnated, would be of 
more weight if confirmed by undisputed texts. Tn 
cases where the existence of the intermediary being 
is denied, it is believed that the skandhas of the 
dying being project their substitutes into the 
womb, and such skandhas indeed— infernal, brute, 
human, or divine— as the retribution of karma 
requires. But it is not to be explained how a 
karma could exist independently of the skandhas , 
or produce the skandhas. 

4 . The intermediary being is ‘projected* by the same karma 
as projects the future existence. It will in consequence have 
the form and aspect of the future being, i.e. it will be infernal, 
human, divine, and so on, according to the nature of the future 
being. Its dimensions are those of a child of 5 or 6 . Its organs 
arc developed ; e.g., the intermediary being which is to gene- 
rate a BoahUattva bears all the marks of a Bodhisattva. It 
penetrates the womb, not along with aliments, but by the 
natural way ; that is why the second-torn of twins is considered 
tho elder. The body of the Intermediary being is transparent 
and subtle and is * not susceptible to touch.* Nothing can 

its progress towards the place of Its birth, since it is armed »» .w. 
the magic power of karma ; it feeds on the aliment called ‘in 
mouthfuls* (contrasted with touch, Joy, etc.), but only on the 
subtle part of it, vis. the smell (gandha), from which it derives 
its name, gandharva, ‘smell eater/ Some say there is no fixed 
rule as to how long this being lasts ; it simply exists till the 
conditions requisite for conception are realised, e.g. till the 
union of the animal, human, or divine couple of the species it is 
to belong to is oomploted, or else, in the oase of beings born of 
heat, i.e. from the exudation of the elements (sariisvedaja), till 
moiieee ot flesh in a state of decomposition permit ot its incarna- 
tion as a worm, and so on. Others maintain that the inter- 
mediary being lives seven days. If, at the end of this time, 
Incarnation has been impossible, it dies and is roborn for 
another week. Others put the length of the period at seven 
weeks. Instead of being reincarnated as an ox, a dog, or a 
block bear, it may be reincarnated as a buffalo, a jackal, or 
a brown bear, if it is not the seaeon for oxen, etc. But the 


animal class may be definitely determined ; in this case the 
karma which has detennlnod tho intermediary being will bring 
about the realisation of the causes necessary to incarnation, 
irrespective of season. 

jj. How is the intermediary being incarnated ? 
\\ ith an eye bom of tho foreeof karma , it recognizes, 
even from a great distance, the place where it is to 
\>e born and where its father and mother are united. 
When it is female, it conceives a desire for the 
father ; when it is male, for the mother. Troubled 
by thoughts of love and hate, it hovers round tho 
nlace of its birth ; in its desire for the delights of 
love, it imagines that it is the agent, and it enters 
into the impurity (seminal fluid and blood) already 
formed in the womb. Tho skandhas of the inter- 
mediary being then grow hard ; it dies, and con- 
ception takes place. Conception presupposes also 
the destruction of the elements of productivity— 
sperm and blood ; the first cause of the embryo is 
the intermediary being, for sperm and blood are 
devoid of thought. This is how the beings which 
are to be born out of tho chorion or the egg are 
incarnated. 

ThoBu which ar« to b« born of the exudation of the elements 
are attracted by smell. There Is a fourth matrix ( yoni ) or 
category of birln : the apparitional taim's ( aupajxlduka , i.e. 

* easily born ’) which come to life instantaneously, with nil their 
organs intact, and all their members and sub-members complete. 
To this category belong the gods, the beings of the lower world, 
the intermediary boings themselves, and some privileged men, 
who are born without the aid of blood, seminal fluid, or the 
exudation of the elements. The intermediary beings who are 
to be born in this way are attracted to the place of their birth 
by a desire to be in a special place or to dwell in a certain abode, 
e.g. the nether world. * How docs the future infernal being 
come to doslre to dwell in the lower regions? He is troubled in 
spirit, he thinks he is tormonted by icy wind and rain, and he 
secs the fires of hell burning ; his desire for heat hastens him 
thither. The inverse takes place in the case of the cold infernal 
regions ’ ( Abhidharmakoiabhdfya , Fr. tr., p. 26). In this class, 
incarnation is rapid, for it depends Bolefy on the conditions 
proper to the intermediary being itself. For the beings born in 
wlmt is called the * immaterial * domain ( drupya ; see Cosmogony 
and Cosmology [Buddhist], vol. iv. p. 130), the Intermediary 
being is useless. Uwlor the very tree where the saint dies in 
meditation, and at the very moment of his death, he begins an 
existence above and beyond space. 

6 . A detailed account of tho incarnation of the 
‘future Buddha’ (Bodhisattva [q.v.]) would require 
too much space, so wo must be content with in- 
dicating a few of the chief points, some of them 
unpublished as yet. 

( a ) The old school, represented in this case at 
least by the Sanskrit school of Abhidharma, makes 
no essential distinction between the incarnation of 
the Bodhisattva and that of other men : 

‘Which it the best of all matrices (yoni)? The apparitional 
matrix ( aupap&duka ). It is exempt from sperm, blood, and all 
foreign matter on which an intermediary being could fix. Why 
then did the Bodhisattva at hit last birth choose the matrix of 
the chorion (jardyu)t He possesses the “ mastery ” over birth, 
i.e. he can be born where he wills. Because he saw the great 
advantages ot being born ot the chorion, tho advantage of bind- 
ing the great family of SAkyas by ties of parentehip to tho 
Dharma, the advantage of inspiring with respect tho people 
who would say of him : “ He belongs to a family of Sovereign 
Kings ( ehakravartin )/* the advantage of encouraging the faith- 
ful who would say : “He is a man ; even men can attain to this 
perfection.” If he had neither race nor family, people would 
ask : “ Who is he ? A magical man nr a demoniacal being 
(piidcfta)?”— -There is another explanation: nothing remains 
of the bodies of apparitional beings at death, just as no oil 
remains in the lamp at morning. Now, ths Bodhisattva wanted 
to leave behind him at death remains through the worship of 
which thousands of men could gain heaven and deliverance. 
That is the reason why he was born of the chorion. But this 
explanation cannot be accepted by the Buddhists, who attribute 
to the Buddha a magic power of creation ; he could have created 
remains’ (A bhidharmakotabhdfya, Fr. tr., p. 14). 

The Bodhisattva, however, is not incarnated in 
exactly the same way as the intermediary beings 
destined for the human race. These generally 
enter the womb under the impression that it is a 
hut to protect them from rain and cold (in tho case 
of common beings), or a palace (in the case of noble 
beings). The Sovereign Kings enter the womb 
knowing that they are entering it. So also do the 
Pratyekabuddhas, who in addition, while remain- 
ing, know that they are there. The Buddhas 
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alone enter the womb, remain there, and leave it 
in fall consciousness of what they are doing. 

The future Bodhisattva does not assume an 
animal form to penetrate the womb of the mother, 
the vision of M&yft (in which the Bodhisattva 
becomes a white elephant with six tasks) being 
merely a portent of the future. 

(6) The Great Vehicle, in its first stages (viewed 
from the logical point of view), continues to believe 
that the Bodhisattva is a man, ‘not a god.’ Men 
must not be given the chance of thinking 1 we are 
only men, incapable of fulfilling this task, incapable 
of reaching this state of perfection ’ ( Lalitavistara , 
87 f.). But the blessed or noble (bhadrika) char- 
acter of his descent into and sojourn in the womb 
is insisted on ; he is not soiled by the impurities of 
the womb or by excremental matter. The question 
of the 4 virginity ’ of Maya, of the absence of blood 
and seminal fluid, lias been settled, since Mdyft 
( Lalitavistara , 42. 9) takes the octuple vow before 
conception ; but the author of the Lalitavistara 
does not press the point. 

The Mah&vastu, the Suvarnn, etc., hold that the 
Buddha is born as an apparitional being ; his body 
is, therefore, defined as ‘spiritual* ( manomaya ), 
which means 4 produced by the spirit* without the 
aid of the elements of genoration. It follows from 
this that there are no remains of his body after 
death. 

The Bodhisattva was also regarded as a magical 
apparition ( nirmita ), the unreal reflexion of the 
true body which i9 resplendent in the Tu$ita 
heaven or in the distant and colossal empyrean 
familiar to the later sutras ( Saddharma ). 

Litkraturh.— E. Windiach, Buddha's Geburt und die Lehre 
von d»r Seelenwanderung, Leipzig, 1008 (numerous Buddhist, 
Brahman, and medioal sources) ; A. Barth, in Journal da 
Savants , August, 1890; L. de la Vallia Poussin, in JA ii. 
[1002] 294, JR AS, 1897. p. 406, Thiorie da dome causes, London, 
1918, pp. 12, 127, AbMdhannakoiubhdwa, Fr. tr., London, 1914 ; 
H. Oldenberg’t Religion du Veda, tr. V. Henry, Paris, 1003, p. 
209; T. W. Rhys Davids, in J RAS, 1899, p. 79; H. A. 
Jaeschke, Tib. -Eng. Dictionary, London, 1881, p. 307 ; Sar&t 
Chandra. 7'ib. Dictionary, Calcutta, 1902, p. 807 ; Mimdrpsdi - 
lokav&rttika , Benares, 1898, p. 703; Rmlhisaltvabhumi, MS, 
Cambridge, fol. 144a; Sutrakjtdhga , U. 3 (SBJS xlv. [1895] 393); 
Mahdbhdrata, ill. 183. 70, xli. 298. 18 (E. W. Hopkins, Great 
Epic, New York, 1902. pp. 89, 175; JAOS xxii. [1901] 372); 
Anugitd, III. (SBE viii. [1808] 241); PraSastapdddbhdfya, 
Benares, 1896, p. 33. L. DE LA VaLLEE POUSSIN. 

INCARNATION (Chinese). — Incarnation in 
anything like the meaning attached to that term in 
Christian theology is unknown in Chinese religious 
thought. We find there the idea of human beings 
elevated to the sphere of the divine in the case of 
those worthies who are worshipped with divine 
honours. We find also the idea of the manifesta- 
tion of spiritual beings, or the possession by them 
of human persons who are their mediums in such 
a way that the spiritual power may be regarded as 
temporarily resident in the medium ; but m neither 
is there any approach to the thought of true 
incarnation. 

When we disregard the secondary spiritual 
powers and confine ourselves to the consideration 
of Shang Ti, we find that the idea of the Incarna- 
tion of the Supreme is as remote from Chinese 
religious thought. We have, it is true, such ideas 
as occur in connexion with the birth of Hou Chi. 

‘Tbs first birth of our people was from Chiang Yiian. How 
did she give birth to our people? Shs had presented a purs 
offtrlng and sacrificed, that her childlsssnets might be taken 
sway. She then trod on a tot-print mads by God (Ti), 1 and 
was moved, in the large place where ihe rested. She became 
pregnant ; she dwelt retired : the gave birth to and nourished 
a son who wae Hou OhL When she had fulfilled her months, 
her first-born son oame forth like a lamb. There wae no burst- 
ing, nor rending, no injury, no hurt— showing how wonderful 
lie would be. X>id not God (Shang Ti) give her the oomfort? 

1 • Made by God ' is by some Chinese authorities translated 

1 made by the aovereign ’ and so this element of the super- 

natural is eliminated. 


Had He not aecepted her pure offering and sacrifice, eo that 
thus easily she brought forth her son?’ (Shi King, pt. iU. bk. 
U. ode 1 [SBE iiL* (1899) mt.]). 

But the idea of supernatural conception and 
birth must be distinguished from the idea of in- 
carnation. The former does not imply the latter, 
and of the latter idea, understood as Shang Ti be- 
coming man and revealing himself in and through 
the development of a human personality, there is 
no trace in Chinese thought. 

The classical conception of Shang Ti is re- 
markably high. Physical anthropomorphism is 
restrained, and no image of Shang Ti has ever been 
made ; but he is freely spoken of as an ethical 
being, righteous and loving. As the Christian 
doctrine of the Incarnation, then, finds its funda- 
mental Biblical presupposition in the conception of 
man as made in the image of God, so, if within 
the circle of Chinese religious ideas it seeks a point 
of attachment, it must find such a point in the 
ethical affinity of Shang Ti and man, which, e.g. t 
makes Shang Ti the ethical standard for man’s 
imitation (Ski King , pt. iii. bk. i. ode 7), and 
underlies the thought of the Emperor, in so far as 
he is worthy of his position, being, like the theo- 
cratic King of Israel, the Son of Heaven. Perhaps, 
also, there might bo brought into connexion with 
the cosmical significance of the Incarnation the 
conception in * The Doctrine of the Mean * of the 
Sage, in whom the principles involved in nature 
are brought to perfection, and who in turn brings 
to perfection the world of men and things. 

P. J. Maclagan. 

INCARNATION (Egyptian). —The ancient 
Egyptians had great difficulty in forming abstract 
or general conceptions, 1 therein resembling certain 
negro races who to this day do not frame such 
general terms as, e.g ., 1 woman ’ or * crocodile,’ but 
think always of a particular woman or a particular 
crocodile. 2 * Like children, therefore, they found 
it difficult to think of an ego or self os an integrat- 
ing conception, and instead of saying * I see,’ ‘ you 
walk,* * ho strikes,* they said * my eyes see,’ * your 
legs walk,* ‘ his hand strikes.’ ’ Similarly, they 
lacked originally the concepts * all * and 4 whole* ; 
so that, instead of the expression 4 all men,’ they 
used the phrases ' each men,* or, more commonly, 
‘each eyes,* ‘each legs,’ etc., according to the 
bodily organ concerned in the particular case. 
For ‘whole’ they had no distinct term, but ex- 
pressed the idea by some such circumlocution as 
4 to its limit * ‘ to its extent,’ ‘ in its scope.’ 4 

This inability to frame abstract ideas operated 
powerfully upon the formation of religious concep- 
tions among the Egyptians. The thought of a 
more or less abstract deity, exercising his power in 
a transcendental manner, was entirely foreign to 
the Egyptian mind. Even a supreme being was 
conceivable only as a concrete existence. In order 
that such a being might conform to earthly norms, 
it must have earthly attributes, and give effect 
to its powers by earthly means. The Egyptian 
deities were accordingly thought of as being em- 
bodied in men, or in animals, or, though, less 
frequently, in plants, and even in things fashioned 
by numan hands, such as statues, obelisks, houses, 
and temples. A deity had to eat and drink ; 8 he 
lived ana died. He was, therefore, always con- 
nected with a particular locality. If he went 
elsewhere, he deserted his previous locality, as he 
could not in his complete individuality be present 


1 A. Wiedsmenn, Mutton, x. [1891] 42 f. 

* K. Weule, Eegerleben in Osta/rika *, Leipzig, 1909, p. 68. 

2 Of. E. de Roug6, Chratomathie igyptienne, U. [Porte, 1868) 
64 ff. 

* Examples, <b. p. 91 ff. 

2 According to O. R. Lepeiue, Denkmdlcr aus Aegypten und 
Aethiopisn, Berlin, 1861-69, Hi. 806, line 16, each of the foov 
obelisks of Thutmoeie m. in Thebes received as sacrificial offer- 
ings a hundred loavee and four pitchers of beer. 
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in different places at one and the same time. If 
ha desired to bear or to see, he required ears or 
eyes ; and 'while, e.g., ears wore ascribed to a 
deity in large numbers 1 in order that he might 
perceive more sounds and words than human beings 
can perceive, yet the faculty was of limited range. 
It is true that certain texts speak occasionally of 
a deity as omnipresent and omnipotent, but these 
passages are in real i tv invocations designed to 
flatter that particular deity, and to induce him to 
maintain his reputation as a supreme power by 
granting bis suppliant’s prayer.* The conception 
of a truly omnipotent deity was one that the 
Egyptians never attained ; and that the ostensible 
references to such are, after all, but phrases to 
which no real conviction attached is made quite 
clear by the fact that similar qualities were 
ascribed to the reigning Pharaoh in the panegyrics 
of his subjects.* 

When the Egyptians sought to attribute a more 
universal character to a deity in a precise and 
complete sense, they had to resort to a kind of 
syncretism. Thoy fabricated a number of ligures 
as manifestations of the deity, and as bearing in 
that capacity various names (rai-w). To the 
Egyptian mind, however, the ‘name’ was not, as 
in modern languages, a general term. It was a 
thing by itself, and independent of the object 
which it denoted, and it possessed an immortality 
of its own . 4 It was related in the closest way to 
what it signified, but was not identical with it. 
To have knowledge of a name was to have power 
over its bearer, but in certain casos the name might 
continue to exist apart from the latter. The 
‘ name,’ in fact, was related to its bearer in some 
such way as the lea, the ba , and other immortal 
elements were related to the individual human 
boing. 

The several 1 names’ of a deity were not simple 
incarnations thereof, but were generally distinct 
personalities. Thus, if Isis was designated by, 
and worshipped under, various epithets, such as 
H&thor, Mut, etc., these were not regarded as 
mere emanations existing in and through Isis, but 
were figures complete in themselves and endowed 
with a power and activity of their own. The 
Egyptians did homage to each by itself, and did 
not think of such homage as accorded to the 
central deity. When they wished to worship Isis 
herself, they required to direct their thoughts 
specially to her. The primary deity always re- 
mained & unity, neither surrendering any of his 
distinctive characteristics to the subsidiary figures, 
nor taking from them any of their attributes or 
achievements. 

In order that a deity might exercise his power 
at a particular place, he required a material body, 
which served him for a longer or shorter period as 
a vesture or embodiment ; and, by way of facilitat- 
ing such material manifestation, the temples were 
furnished with statues or symbols which corre- 
sponded to his supposed corporeal form, and could, 
accordingly, be used by him at once as a place of 
sojourn. When such object had been animated by 
the presence of the deity, it was regarded as 
actually the deity himself. But a material tene- 
ment of this kind was not absolutely necessary. 

* A god with 77 eye* and 77 ears is met with in the Magic 
Papyrus Harris (vii. 6), ed. F. J. Chabas, Le Papyrus magxque 
Harris, OhSlon-sur-8aCnc. 1860, p. 99; cl. E. A. W. Budge, 
Facsimiles of Egyptian Hieratic Papyri in the British Museum, 
London, 1910, pi. 26. p. 26. 

* Of. the remarks in the art. God (Egyptian), vol. vi. p. 276. 

* Papyrus Anastasi, ii. pi. 6, line 3fl.«siv. pi. 6, line 6 IT. ; of. 
O. Maetpero, Du Genre ipistolair e chez les ancient Egyptxens, 
Paris, 1872, p. 79 f. 

4 Wiedemann, Die Amulette der alten Xgypter, Leipzig, 1910, 
p. 16, Religion of the Anoient Egyptians , Eng. tr,, London, 1897, 
p. 29311., in JftuMon, xv. [1896] 49 if., and in L'Egypte, i. [Alex- 
andria, 1895] 578 ff. 


Thus the god of Edfu, in order to help the sun-god 
against his enemies, assumed the form of a winged 
solar disk, and thereafter some portion of his 
divinity always inhered in this new figure, which, 
accordingly, became one of the most potent apo. 
troproio symbols in the religion of Egypt . 1 In 
exactly the same W’ay statues and symbols likewise 
permanently retained something of the divino per- 
sonality. They became separate deities, whose 
existence in no way interfered with the continued 
existenceof the original deity asau integral entity, 
or with his capacity to become incarnate in similar 
fashion at another place. Here wo encounter a 
mode of thinking which is found among many 
other peoples, viz. the belief that in the painted 
figure, or even in a mere reflexion, there inheres 
permanently a part of the personality of the 
original, though without in any way taking from 
the latter any portion of his individuality. 

Such modes of thought explain the rise of 
numerous distinct forms of one and the same deity 
in a single locality, and also, when once ho hnii 
become embodied there in various objects, their 
continued co existence. The sovcral forms were 
differentiated from one another either by the attri- 
butes which the deity had manifested in his various 
embodiments or by tlie sacred localities from which 
he had been derived under a certain characteristic, 
and at which he usually resided in a particular 
form. Each of these forms of the original deity 
had a distinct individuality. They were repre- 
sented sido by side in long rows of statues or 
reliefs, or cl so were enumerated in extensive 
lists . 2 

So far as a deity was not compelled by inrun! a 
tions to abide in a particular place in older to 
serve the purposes of the person casting the spoil, 
the choice among the various available forms of 
incarnation lay 'with the deity himself. By moans 
of certain spells, a dead mail, being endowed with 
magical powers, could, after his resurrection to 
life, avail himself of existing embodiments or not, 
having the power to assume whatever forms ho 
liked, as that of a bird, a serpent, a crocodile, the 
god Ptah, etc., and was subject to no compulsion 
in the matter. 

What we find here Is not metempsychosis, but the capacity of 
tho dead to incarnate themselves a* they willed. The number 
of possible transformations was unlimited. It is true that the 
Book of the Dead * give* only a few— about twelve— but those 
are merely a selection of peculiarly Important forms, and by no 
means exhaust the series. The fact that in a text of late origin 1 
the regular twelve transformations are brought into relation 
with the twelve hours of the day doubtless points to a later 
attempt to reduce the forms to a scheme. But the arrangemen t 
of the relative chapters in the Book of the Dead shows no uni- 
formity, and the forms given in that text are not exhaustive, 
while such a relation between forms and hours is nowhere else 
referred to. 

The dead might also assume a human form. 
Thus, in the first talc of Setna, Ahure becomes 
incarnate in Tabubue, and Neforkaptah in an old 
man. In this narrative, indeed, evert the pieces of 
a game have incarnations as the lifty-two human 

l II. E. Navllle, Textee rolattfs au rnytlic d' Horns, Geneva, 
1870, pi. 12 IT. ; tr. H. Brugach, ‘Die .Sage vou der gefliigelten 
Sonuenscheibo/ in A Gd xiv. f 1800] 173-230. 

a e.g., the rows of statues exhibiting the forms of the goddess 
Bechet in Karnak, founded by Ainenophis in., and completed 
by Sboshonk i. ; cf. P. E. Newberry, in PER A xxv. [1003] 217 tr , 
M. Benson and J. Gourlay, Tho Temple of Hut in Asher , Lon- 
don, 1889, pp. SI, 41, 248. Some of tho figures in that Bern h 
bore no distinguishing epithet, and were manifestly intended to 
represent new, and not as yet distinctive, types of incarnation 
assumed by the goddess. For a series or reliefs representing 
forma of Amon, cf.. e.g., Lepsius, Denkmulrr, iii. d. For 
list* of the forms of Osiris, see the Book of the Dead, cxlii.— a 
chapter which can be traced as far back as the Theban period ; 
cf. the important list in W. Pleyto and K. lions i, Papyrus dr 
Turin, Leyden, 1800-76, pis. 11—13, p. 22 If. , , 

• Ixxvi.-ixxxvill. The texts of the Book of the Dead dating 
from the Middle Kingdom devote numerous chapters to tho 
subject; cf. the enumeration given by G. Rbder, in AltW xv\. 
[1913] 79 f. 

* Brugach, Z£ v. [1867] 21-26 ; Wiedemann, ib. x vi. [1873] 90 f 
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menials of TabubuS. 1 The same text tells ns that 
Ahnre and her child Merab lay buried in Koptos, 
and yet that they repose in the tomb of the hus- 
band and father. They desire that their mammies 
should likewise be brought to the tomb— a desire 
all the more natural because the mummy was 
regarded as the principal form in which the dead 
became incarnate ; it was a vesture which he could 
restore to life, and in which he could once more 
move about. 


The mummy wu subject to bodily needs, and the more 
mobile ba-soul is depicted as convoying bread and water to it 
through the shaft of th« tomb. 3 Of equal importance with the 
mummy were the statues, 3 which in the Old Kingdom were 
erected In the serdab , and sometimes also in the chamber of 
worship ; in later times mainly in the latter. They were some- 
times given a place in the temple,* where, being near the gods, 
they could more naturally look for a share in the sacrificial gifts 
than in a tomb situated at a distance. In particular, statues 
were placed in temples by kings as marks of special distinction 
for men of merit. 0 


The dead man, moreover, had & singular power of 
incarnation in relation to the reliefs in his tomb. 
When he uttered his magic formula, the incidents 
portrayed in the reliefs became real. He incarnated 
himself in his own figure, and at the same time 
compelled the other persons and the animals and 
things depicted in the relief to become embodied in 
theirs, and to perform the actions represented. 4 To 
the same mode of thought belonged the notion that 
a magician could by means of spells change the wax 
figure of a crocodile into a real crocodile. 7 

If beatified men could thus become incarnate in 
so great a variety of forms, there can be no doubt 
that the same capacity was assigned to the gods 
also, though it is true that our documents furnisli no 
lists of the forms usually or possibly assumed by the 
individual deities, or of tho magic formulas employed 
by them in order to assume such incarnations. 

Of more importance among the forms of incarna- 
tion resorted to by the gods were the sacred 
animals. This idea was not indigenous to Egypt. 
Tho god-animals wore originally the independent 
deities of the primitive inhabitants. The normally 
anthropomorphic and spiritually conceived deities 
introduced into the country during the Nagada 
period by the invading and conquering peoples 
wore brought into relation with the old indigenous 
objects of worship. 8 The deity of a conquering 
tribe that settled in a particular locality was de- 
clared to be identical with the sacred animal 
hitherto worshipped there, and the latter was 
thereafter regarded as Ills material manifestation. 
But the deity did not thereby surrender his inde- 
pendent existence. Thus we hnd, besides the Ptali 
incarnate in Apis, the god Ptah ; and, besides the 
ram Anion, the god Arnon. In these identifica- 
tions of deity ana animal, no attention was paid 
to possible differences in the distinctive properties 
of tho associated pair, and this inherent disparity, 
as we might expect, permanently stood in tne way 
of a real fusion between the primitive and the 
incarnate deity. Even when the similarity of the 
two was more marked, as in the case of the hawk 
of Edfu and the sun-god, they still maintained a 


i G. Maspero, Contes povulairea*, Paris, 1911, p. 123 ff., where 
further literature on the text is cited. On the figures used as 
' men,' cf. Wiedemann, Altdgyp. Sagen und Marchen, Leipzig, 
1000, p. 130. 

* Vignette in the Papyrus Nebket In the Louvre, ed. T. 
Deveria and P. Pierret, is Papyrus de Neb-Qed, Paris, 1872, 
pi. 8. 

* On these, of. Maspero, Stud** de mythologis , i. [Paris, 1893J 
68 ff., 77 ff. 

* Of. the numerous statues of private persons in the hiding- 
place at Kamak, In O. Legrain, 7 Statues et statuettes de rols 
et de particulars ' (Cat. du Musis du Cairs , L [Cairo, 1900J, U. 
[1909]). 

0 e.g. Legrain, op^cit. L 88, 79. 

4 Of. Maspero, modes igyptimnes, L [Paris, 1880] 198f., 
Ktudse de mythologis, vi. [do. 1012] 398 f. 

7 Papyrus Westcar; cf. Maspero, Conteipopulaire* *, p. 27 f. 

0 Wiedemann, Der Tierkult for often Agypter, Leipzig, 1912, 


mutually independent existence. The incarnation, 
in fact, added a fresh and independent by-form to 
the deity, but the distinct individuality of the 
latter remained as before. 

These ideas emanate directly from the Egyp- 
tian conception of what is involved in personality. 
Man was not in himself an integral unity, nor, by 
analogy, was any other existent being. Each 
individual existence was rather a mosaic-like com- 
plex of various severally independent constituents 
which merely happened to be conjoined in a par- 
ticular body, but was not in its own being de- 
pendent upon that body or its continued existence. 
Tims, in the individual human personality there 
were, besides the body, the various constituents of 
the soul — the ka, the 6a, the sechem, etc. 1 — which, 
while conjoined in the man during life, first attained 
complete independence after death, each of them 
then repairing to the world beyond in order that, 
according to the Osirian doctrine of immortality, 
it might, as a result of the judgment before Osiris, 
be once more united with the rest in the person- 
ality so restored in the realm of the dead. In 
beings of a higher rank, such as kings and gods, 
the partition of the bouI was carried still further. 
These had not simply a single ka and 6a, but several 
of each, and in these the various attributes com- 
bined in the divine person were at a later date 
supposed to be severally incarnated. 2 

A crucial instance of the distinct individuality 
of these elements is found in the idea that the 
divinity of the king might be detached even from 
himself. In this cose the divine personality is 
figured as a man bearing a general resemblance 
to the earthly ruler, but sometimes it wears other 
crowns besides his, and it seldom has even tho 
hawk’s head corresponding to the hawk-soul of 
the Pharaoh. It receives sacrificial offering! from 
the king himself, and bestows npon him heavenly 
gifts. 1 Tho proper divinity of the Pharaoh is 
embodied in tnis figure, but such disengagement 
of a part of the monarch’s personality in no way 
diminishes his own individuality. The sacrificing 
king remains in himself complete, and is in no 
sense a merely partial or fragmentary being. 

The ka or the I’liaraoh ia often represented os a little child- 
less frequently as a grown man* — who walks behind the king, 
bearing the royal Jfca-name on his head, and carrying the royal 
symbols. It sometimes appears also as the hieroglyphic tran- 
script of the fca-name. furnished with arms in order to hold the 
symbols. 0 Here the incarnation of the Jto-elenient in a hiero- 
glyphic oxpreBBion is offocted in the same way as the individual 
life, power, stability, etc., of the king are embodied in the 
hieroglyphs for ‘life,’ ‘power,’ ‘stability,’ eta., which are fitted 
with arms and legs, ana carry symbols of the monarch.® 

Further, attributes which seem to us purely 
abstract were regarded as becoming incarnate, 
as, e.a. t the divine protection, which was em- 
bodied in the blood of Isis, and is represented 
by the knot-amulet tet . This amulet likewise 
is fitted with hands, 7 or, in some instances, with 

i Wiedemann, The Ancient Egyptian Doctrine of the Im- 
mortality of the Soul, Eng. tr., London, 1805, also in Connrts 
provincial foe Orientalistee , St. Etienne, 1878, p. 1690., ana in 
Motion, xv. [1696] 46 ff. 

3 Lists of the sun-pod's 14 kae, in F. W. von Biasing, SMA, 
1911, no. 6, pp. 6, 12 f. The sun-god, moreover, hod seven has 
(J. Dumiohen, Altdgyp. Tempslxnschriften. i., Leipzig, 1867, 
pL 29 *, of. P. Le Page Itenouf, Life Work , Li. (Paris, 1903] 241 ; 
Brugsoh, liieroglyph.-demot. Wtirterbuch, Suppl. vii. [Leipzig, 
1882] 997, and K. V. Lanzone, Dizionario di mitologia egieia, 
Turin, 1881-66, p. 1205). We read often of the 6a-u (pL) of the 
king, though their precise number Is not given. 

* Lepsius, Denkmdler t iii. 86a, 189, 191. 

4/01.78*. 

0 Of. the Illustrations in W. M. F. Petrie, A Season in Xgi/pt, 
London, 1888, pL 20, p. 22 ; well-defined illustrations in Lepsius, 
iii. 20a, 21, 56b, 6L 

® As In Lepsius, UL 86a; A. Marietta. Abydos I., Paris, 1869, 
pis. 28, 82 ; E. Narille, The Festival-hall of Osorkon n., London, 
1892, pis. 1, 9, 14 ; Lepsius, iii. 2096 ; Mariette, Dendirah , L, 
Paris, 1870, pis. 18, 88. 44, 45, iv., 1878, pis. 2, 12. 

7 Book of the Dead, olvi.; cf. the vignette in Neville, Das 
». Todtenbuch der XVlll-XX Dyrmtie t Berlin, 1886, L 
>05. 
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ft, head. 1 Similarly, incarnate forms of various 
senses and ideas, as taste and feeling, 3 hearing 
and sight, year, eternity, infinity, joy/ male and 
female darkness, 4 etc., are met with as deities to 
whom homage is paid, and who are, therefore, 
expected to manifest an individual activity in 
favour of the suppliant. Of such forms the most 
frequently mentioned is Truth, who became a 
goddess — the Maat worshipped in a number of 
temples as a woman with the symbol for 1 truth ’ 
upon her head.® Further, the particular truth 
which dwelt in a particular man or deity could 
become incarnate in a similar figure, and tnis typo 
of truth might be eaten or drunk, while the king 
might offer it to the deity.® 

The possible co-existcncc of a number of indi- 
vidually distinct entities in another being which 
yet maintained an existence independent of them 
is seen also in a curious conception of the royal 
person. The Pharaoh comprised in himself the 
kings of Upper and of Lower Egypt, each of whom 
retained his own individuality. The monarch not 
only bore the titles and dignities that severally 
belonged to the two provinces, and had a double 
house and a double treasury, but, as king of either 
province, lie also offered two distinct sacrifices, and 
in some instances had two tombs, 7 which, as it 
would seein, belonged severally to the king of 
Upper Egypt and the king of Lower Egypt. 

The king was regarded as of divine origin, and 
even as a god. In this aspect, however, he was 
not merely the incarnate form of a particular 
deity, but was a new addition to the pantheon— 
one "who, clothed in a human form ana born of a 
human mother, lived ns a man amongst men, and 
yet could associate with the other gods on a footing 
of perfect equality. At death lie discarded his 
purely human traits, though lie did not completely 
surrender his human nature. In the earlier period, 
he was supposed to eat the older gods, thereby 
acquiring their peculiar qualities, and so becom- 
ing the supreme divinity. 8 In later times the 
process of complete deification after death, by 
which ho became a kind of Osiris, is not depicted 
in detail. 

The Pharaoh owed his divine nature to his 
having been begotten by a god— a transaction 
which is often brought clearly before us. 9 When 
the procreation of a new deity had been resolved 
upon by the higher powers, the god Ra or Amon- 
It& assumed the form of the reigning king, and 
visited the queen upon her couch in the palace. 
He revealed to her his divine character ; his love 
suffused her person, and he begot the coming ruler, 


1 e.g., on the late-Theban coffin in the Museum at Cairo, first 
floor, vestibule, no. 1101. Similar forma of incarnation might 
be ascribed also to the gods, as in a relief from the reign of 
Amenemh&t in., ed. II. Schafer, Amtlichc\ Berichte aus den 
ktinigl. Kunstsammlungen, xxxiii., Berlin, 1911-12, cols. 40-40 
(the Sebak of Orooodilopolis). 

3 Wiedemann, in Sphinx, xvi. [1012] 40 f. 

* Altar of Pepl i. in Turin ; ed. J. Bonomi and S. Sharpe, in 
TSBA ill. 11874] 110 ff., pis. 1-8. 

< References tor these and similar conceptions in Lepsius, 
'Uber die Gotter der vier Elemente bei aeu Agyptern,' in 
A SAW, I860, p. 181 ff. 

® Cf. E. A. W. Budge, The Gods of the Egyptians, London, 
1904, i. 416 ff. 

8 Wiedemann, AMG x. [1887] 501 ff.; A. Moret, Le Rituel du 
cults divin Journalist en Bgypte, Paris, 1902, p. 138 ff. 

7 at. H. H. Hall, JHSxxvl 11006] 170 f. 

* Pyramid Unas, 1. 4961!. (tr. Maspero, RTr iv. [1883] 691!.). 

* e.g., in reliefs (for Amenophifl in.) at Luxor, ed. A. Gayet, 
Le Temple de Louzor [-M&m. de la mission arch, du Caire, 
xv. 1], Paris, 1894, pis. 68-67 ; in better form, with discussion, 
Colin Campbell, The Miraculous Birth cf Ring Amonhotep IIL, 
Edinburgh, 1912 ; at Delr el-Bahri (for (J&tshepsut), ed. 
NavUle, The Temple of Deir el Bahari , II., London, 1897, pis. 

* fragment (for Ramses n.), ed. C. Campbell, op. eit. 
48 f. ; alluded to in the Papyrus Wes tear (for kings of the Vth 
' , ™ )» in the royal titles, etc.: of. Wiedemann, in Musion, 
[1894] 872 f. ; A. Moret, Du CaracUre religieux de la 
Paris, 1902, p. 48ff.; Maspero, Etudes 


and decided what his name should be. So far, 
however, the god had implanted in the mother only 
the divine element of the son. He now com mis. 
sioned the god Khnupiiis to form the child’s bodily 
members, and accordingly that deity fashioned (be 
body of the future ruler, as also that of his hi, 
which was of like shape with himself, 1 upon the 
potter's wheel, while a goddess bestowed life upon 
these fresh creations/ Then at length the child 
was born in the presence of, and with the aid of, 
various gods and goddesses. 

The circumstance that, when the god begot the 
child, only the divine element of the latter was 
created enables us to understand why occasionally 
not merely a single deity was implicated in the 
act, but why all the gods might claim to have 
begotten the Pharaoh, 8 and to exist in him. To 
the purely concrete mode of thought characteristic 
of the Egyptians such an infusion of deity could 
he most simply represented after the manner of a 
procreation. It w as only in respect of this divine 
element, and not in respect of the wholo divine 
personality, that the god became incarnate in the 
king. 

That a mere particle of divinity sufficed to make 
the newly created king a partial incarnation and a 
divine person is alBo implied in the myth of ltd and 
Isis. 4 Hero Isis kneads earth with the spittle of 
the sun-god, and forms a serpent which, in virtue 
of the spittle, may bo a source of danger to the god 
himself. The same idea is found in an extant 
legend from the Xllth dynasty/ in which Isis tries 
to secure a portion of the seed of Set as a means of 
gaining power over him. In such instances t ho 
implanted particle of deity does not always carry 
with it the entire range of the divine nature as an 
incarnation in another being. Sometimes, indeed, 
it is only a particular attribute that is transferred 
in this way. Thus the man who sucks the milk of 
a goddess or a sacred cow absorbs thereby, not her 
entire divine ego, but only her inherent immor- 
tality/ 

The choice of the reigning monarch’s figure for 
the act of procreation was determined by the fact 
that the god, on other occasions of his intercourse 
as an incarnate being with the king, chose a form 
which corresponded externally to that of the 
l’lmraoh then upon the throne. Inasmuch as the 
two homologous figures both existed at the same 
time, it is clear that the deity did not become in- 
carnate in the king, but really assumed an inde- 
pendent figure of similar appearance. This figure 
might be designated by a special name, which 
applied both to the deity and to the reigning king. 
Thus we read of tho Amon of Ramses II., of the 
Secliet of JSahura, 7 etc. When a monument, and 
especially a temple or chapel, was founded, not by 
a king, but by a private individual, tho latter was, 
equally with the King, regarded as the creator of a 
new divine by-form. Thus, r,.g., in the reign of 
Ramses II. worship is said to have been accorded, 

1 The ka and its relation to the man have been discussed most 
recently — with references to earlier works— by Maspero, in 
Memnon, vi. [1012] 125 ff. 

3 Naville, op. eit. ii. pi. 48 ; Gayet, op. eit. pi. 66. On the life- 
giving frog-deities of Egypt, cf. A. Jacoby and W. Rpiegelberg, 
in Sphinx, vii. [1908] 216ff., viii. 11904] 78t.; and on the rluaely 
related idea that frogs might be generated from the slime of the 
Nile, Wiedemann, in OLZ x i. [1008], col. 179 ff. 

3 Ai, c.Q., in the Stele of Kuban, cd. E. Prisse d’A venues, 
Monuments igyptiens, Paris, 1847, pi. 21, 1. 8. 

4 Pleyte-Bossi, Papyrus de Turin, pis. 81, 77, 131-8 ; tr. 
Wiedemann, Religion of the Ancient Egyptians, 64 ff. 

* P. LI. Griffith, Hieratic Papyri from Kahun and (in rob, 
London, 1898, pi. 8, p. 4; cf. Wiedemann, In Sphinx, xiv. [1911] 
89 ff. 

« W’ledemann, ‘Die Milohverwandtschaft im alien Agypten, 
in Am Urquell, iU. [1892] 250 ff. . 

7 Cf. the texts given by L. Borchardt in Mitleilungen der 
deutsehen Orient-Gesellscha/t, no. xxxvii. (Aug. 190H) 29 f.; 
Branch, Recueil de monuments igyptiens, i. [Leipaig, 1K0V], j.l. 
4, no. 3. 
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not only to the Ptah of Ramses himself, but also 
to the Ptah of a certain Menna. 1 

Besides real incarnations, however, considerable 
interest attaches in Egypt to pseudo-incarnations. 
The adept in magic, when uttering his spells, 
frequently claimed to be a particular deity, and as 
sucfi demanded obedience and threatened the 
powers that resisted him. 8 It need not be supposed 
that he actually believed himself to be the god in 
question, but he was at all events convinced that 
such a claim would make an impression upon other 
gods. By way of making the identification more 
emphatic, the adept in some cases had the name of 
the particular deity inscribed upon his person. 
From similar motives the names of Isis and 
Nephthys respectively were inscribed upon the 
bodies of the two principal female mourners who 
recited the dirges in mourning celebrations, and 
effected the resurrection of the dead person hy 
sympathetic magic. 1 Whether in early times 
masks of the gods likewise were employed with a 
view to a more complete identification cannot be 
decided by the extant records, but the practice is 
attested in connexion with the cult of Isis in the 
Hellenistic period, and may well go back to earlier 
usage. 

Again, the glorified dead 4 and the gods might 
assume the forms of other deities. Thus Isis took 
the form of a sacred cow, and Horus that of 
the Apis bull, in order to reach the city of Apis 
unmolested. 1 In this case the incarnation was 
effected, not in the sacred cow and the Apis bull 
themselves, but in figures resembling them, and 
so, of course, commanding a like degree of respect. 
The story in which Batau is said to have assumed 
the form of a bull with all the beautiful symbols 
in its hair, and thus to have been honoured as a 
sacred bull— though in reality it was not such •— 
must be interpreted in the same wav. This text 
also shows the vast variety of possible metamor- 
phoses which a higher Lein" might assume in his 
incarnations. When the bull hoc! been slaughtered, 
Batau caused two trees to arise from the drops of 
its blood, and in these he then took up his abode. 
From the trees, again, he passed, in the form of a 
splinter, into the oody of a woman. She became 
pregnant, and the child she brought forth was his 
final form of incarnation, i.e. Batau himself. 

In most cases a particle of the being incarnating 
himself was implanted in the new form that he 
adopted, though, as we have seen, this was not 
absolutely necessary. But certainly the Egyptians, 
with their concrete habit of thought, persistently 
sought to invest all beings with a tangible and 
material form. If the gods, or the dead, or any 
other entities were to endure and to evince their 
power, they could do so only by means of an in- 
carnate form. 

Lithraturi.— T hors is aa yet no monograph on the Egyptian 
ideas of incarnation. Apart from the passages cited in the 
article, we have in modern literature nothing to fall back upon 

i See a writing-palette in Berlin, no. 6764. The omission of 
tliu cartouche ana the mode of writing the .name Menna show 
that the reference here is not, as Brawn (ZA xxlx. [1891] 48 ff.) 
supposed, to King Mencs, but to a private individual— perhaps 
that charioteer of Kainses u. of whom we read in the Pentaur 
poein. 

a Wiedemann, Magic und Zauberri im alten A gypten, Leipzig, 

a p. 18 ff. Of peculiar interest in this connexion is the 
o Papyrue Leyden, no. 848, pi. 11, line 2 IT., ed. Pleyto, 
Igyptologiques, Leyden, 1806, p. 173 ff.; cf. Pap. Kbers, 
ed. O. Ebers, Leipzig, 1876, pi. 1. 

8 See lamentations of Isis and Nephthys in the Papyrus Berlin, 
no. 1426, ed. P. J. de Horrack, (Euvret diverts, Paris, 1907, p. 
84 ff.; and in the Papyrus of Nes-min in the Brit. Mus., no. 
10188, pi. 1, 1. 4 ; of. Budge, Facsimile* of Egyptian Hieratic 
Papyri in the British Museum, p. 1. 

* Attested as early as the time of the Pyramid of Pepi i., In 
which (line 166) that king takes the head of the Anubis jackal. 

> J. Diimlchen, Die Oasen der libyschen Wilste , Stressburg, 
1877, pi. 6, p. 27 ; cf. Brugsch, in ZAxvii. [1879] 19. 

# Papyrus d'Orbiney, pL 1411.; of. Maepero, Conte* popu- 
lates*, p. 1 ff. 


except treatises dealing generally with the Egyptian religion, 
a a cited in the arfcfc. Egyptiah Raueion, voL v. p. 286 f., and 
Go® [Egyptians vol. vL p. 279. A. WIEDEMANN. 

INCARNATION (Greek and Roman).— The 
term * incarnation * usually implies God becoming 
man, and connotes the opposite process to ‘ apo- 
theosis.’ But thought wavers in a curious way 
between the two. When virtue in man’s esteem 
has won its way to heaven, when a Pollux, a 
Hercules, an Augustus, a Bacchus, a Quirinus— to 
employ the examples used by Horace (Carm. HI. 
iii. 9-15)— have assumed their scat at the celestial 
board, and begun to quaff the nectar of the gods, 
then it is suspected that merit so transcendent 
must have been of heavenly origin, and a birth- 
story is invented which goes to show that the 
person who has been apotheosized was in reality 
already divine. 

Strictly speaking, incarnation means the putting 
on of flesh by the divine ; it need not necessarily 
be — although, as a matter of fact, it usually is — 
the flesh of man. When Zeus visited Loda in the 
form of a swan, that was incarnation as much as 
when he visited Alcmene in the form of Amphi- 
tryon ; but we must insist on flesh of some kind. 
There would be no propriety iu applying the term 
incarnation to the visit of Zeus to Dana# in the 
shape of a shower of gold. Artemis, according to 
one legend, compassed the destruction of Otus and 
Ephialtcs by turning herself into a stag, and 
running between the youn" giants, who shot each 
other in their eagerness to nit the beast. We have 
also an instance of this lower form of incarnation 
in the tale that on the appearance of another of 
earth’s monstrous brood the gods were so terrified 
that they changed themselves into beasts and took 
refuge in Egypt, this part of the story being per- 
haps a Greek attempt to account for the tlicriolatry 
in the Nile country. 

To the Grcok mind the specific difference be- 
tween gods and men lay in the fact that the former 
were immortal and the latter mortal (except in case 
of apotheosis). All other differences, as in wisdom 
and beauty, were of degree, not of kind. Herein 
is the key to the Greek concept of incarnation, and 
throughout the pagan period it was really believed 
that the gods could and did assume the form of 
men. Their motives for so doing were many and 
various, but the most ■prominent was to gratify 
their amorous desires. The eons of Zeus by human 
mothers were innumerable. Among them were 
Perseus, Castor and Pollux, who were specially 
called ‘the sons of Zeus’ (though it is said that 
only one was really so), Heracles and Bacchus, 
/Eocua and Sarpedon. The mothers of these were 
DanaS, Leda, Alcmene, Somele, ACgina, and Lao- 
dameia. Many, too, were the sons of Poseidon, 
most of whom are marked by gigantic size and 
insolence. Of the three brothers who divided the 
world between them, Hades alone seems to have 
been without issue of any kind. 

The sons of the gods did not fail to follow the 
example of their sires in the way of amours with 
mortal maids or matrons ; and, in consequence, a 
particular member of a human family might have 
in him or her a strain of the divine. Thus Theseus 
was said to have been the son of Poseidon, Troilus 
the son of Apollo by Hecuba, Deianeira was said 
to have been the daughter of Dionysus, Meleager 
the son of Ares, Linus the son of Apollo, and so bn. 
These were perhaps appreciations arising out of 
the characters of those persons either in fact or in 
fiction ; but one obvious motive for the invention 
of such stories was the general desire to ally 
oneself with the divine. Thus Hellen was said to 
have been really the son not of Deucalion, but of 
Zens, which at once conferred the patent of nobility 
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upon every Hellene. All Greek physicians claimed 
to bo descended from Asclepius, and so from 
Apollo ; and on the same lines Socrates is made 
playfully to argue in the Euthyphro (11 C) that all 
sculptors were descended from Dmdalus, and so 
from Hephaestus. 

But love was not the only motive which induced 
divine beings to take human flesh upon them. It 
was anger at the gods that drovo .Demeter to 
leave heaven and incarnate herself as a woman. 
It was to gratify her spite against Heracles that 
Hera assumed the form of an Amazon. Occasion- 
ally, however, it is the consorship of human morals 
that is the operating motive. Thus it was to 
test the insolence of Laomedon that Apollo and 
Poseidon assumed the form of men ; and the great 
god Zeus himself camo to earth in the likeness 
of a working man (Apollod. iii. 98, thaadth drtyi 
yeprfrv), in order to make trial of Lycaon and his 
fifty sons, who excelled all men in impiety. The 
same motive underlies the well-known story of 
Baucis and Philemon, which has been immortalized 
by the genius of Ovid ; and we know from Hesiod 
that the belief was entertained that the gods 
roamed the earth in the likeness of men to take 
note of human conduct. That is the highest moral 
use that is made of the idea of incarnation in pagan 
mythology. 

The idea of divine birth appears now and then 
among the Greeks even in historical times. Plato, 
after lie had achieved immortality for his writings, 
was reported to have been the son of Apollo. He 
is the only philosopher who has attained the 
honour of a birth-story. The Spartan king 
Demaratus, wo are told by Herodotus (vi. 69), was 
declared by his mother to have been the son of the 
hero Astrabacus ; but then there was a malicious 
counter-statement that the supposed hero was 
really the donkey-driver. Alexander the Great 
was believed even in his own lifetime to have been 
the son of Ammon ; and there is a story told by 
Plutarch (Alex. 3) that the reason for tno loss of 
Philip’s eye was that he had peeped through the 
keyhole of his wife’s chamber, ami had seen the 
god in the form of a serpent entwined about her 
couch. The birth-story of Romulus and Itemus is 
an echo of many similar tales in Greek mythology. 

Litbraturh.— S ee references in text and art. Urkek Rkliciion. 

St. George Stock. 

INCARNATION (Indian).— The tenet of incar- 
nation ( avatnra ) is a fundamental one in mediaeval 
and modern Hindu religion as taught in the 
Purdnatt and similar works ; it is so especially 
with tho Visnuites, tho greater number ol whom 
worship either Rama or Krona, tho two last incar- 
nations of Vigun, not that gc*d in his proper form ; 
the reverse holds good with Siva, who is adored as 
such, or under one of his various forms which 
cannot be properly called incarnations. We must, 
therefore, examine tho incarnations of Vignu in 
order to comprehend tho nature of incarnation as 
conceived in India, and to form an idea concerning 
tho origin and development of tho complex body of 
beliefs on the subject. 

Tho theory of tho incarnations of Vi$nu pre- 
supposes the recognition of Visnu, or, as lie is 
more appropriately called in this connexion, 
Nfirftyana, as the Supremo God, the creator and 
ruler of the universe, the upholder not only of the 
cosmic, but also of the moral, order of the world. 
When the enemies to his rule endanger the order 
of the world, the god incarnates himself for the 

S >so of defending it. This is expressed in two 
quoted verses of the Bhagavaagitd (iv. 7 f . ) : 

' Whenever there 1« a decline of the Law, O Bhftrata, and an 
Increase of iniquity, then I put forth myself (in a new birth). 
For the rescue of the pious and for the destruction of tho evil- 
doers, for the establishment of tho Law I am bom In every 

age.’ 

VOL. VII.— 13 


Originally, therefore, tho number of these ap- 
pearances or births of the Lord seems to ha\ 0 been 
regarded as indefinite ; but theological sp* < ulai ion 
tended not only to fix the number of iucm nations, 
bat also to dcline more clearly their relation to the. 
Supreme God. This can bo seen from the account 
of the incarnations in the llarivamta, i. eh. 42 f. 
It commences with a verse made up of the begin- 
ning and tho slightly altered end of the passage 
from the Bkagavatlgitd just quoted : 

* Whenever there Is a decline of the Law, O Bharnta, then the 
Lord appears for the establishment of the Law.’ 

And it continues : 

‘One form of him, the best one, for ever abides in heaven 
practising austerities [NArAyaya seemB to be Intended], the 
second [form] is gone to sleep on his couch, for tho destruction 
and creation of beings, meditating on his mysterious self ; who 
after sleeping a thousand 100 ns becomes manifest for the pur- 
pose of action, at the end of a thousand years, as the god of 
gods, the Lord of the world [Vi^ii].* 

Then some of his incarnations are related, the 
last of which— that of Kalki— being designated as 
the tenth (v. 236S), proves that tho number of bis 
incarnations amounted to ten, as in later times. 
It is worthy of note that in this place tho incarna- 
tions are called prdtl urbhdva, ‘ manifestation,’ and 
not avatara, which has since become the current, 
term ; thus it is usual to sneak of tho ten nvaMras 
of Vignu. According to tho common belief these 
are : (1) Kish, (2) Tortoise, (3) Roar, (4) Man-lion, 
(5) Dwarf, (6) PurasurAnm, (7) Riima, (8) Kr^iia, (b) 
Buddha, and (10) Kalki, whose incarnation is still 
to come. 1 

Now, if we examine the various incarnations of 
Vigiin, we shall find that they fall into scvernl 
groups. First tho VAiuaria, or Dwarf, incarnation 
is a legend developed from a mythical feat of Visnu 
frequently mentioned in the Rigveda, viz. tins 
throe strides with which he measured the three 
worlds. Secondly, the Kiirnia, or Tortoise, and 
the Varaha, or Roar, incarnat ions ascribe to him 
deeds which originally were believed to have been 
performed by Prajftpati the Creator (see tiataputha 
Brdhmnnn , vil. v. 1,5; Taittirlya Samhjtd, VI. ii. 
42; Taittirlya Aranyaka , i. 13; and Satapathu 
Brd/tmana , xiv. i. 2, 11). Prajapati is frequently 
represented as taking ono form or other for some 
special purpose ; in our ease the reason of his being 
assumed to have taken the form of a tortoiso and 
of a hoar may have been that his primitive worship 
had been of a therioiuorphic character, at least 
with some classes of the people. When Naraynua 
(Vi91.n1) became the Supreme Deity, the Creator 

l The incarnations (prddurbhdva ) actually related in the 
IlarivaiMti ( loc . cit.) are: (1) VarAha, (2) Man-lion, (3) Dwarf, 
(4) Datt&trey*, (5) JAmadagnya (ParaAurama), (0) Kama, (7) 
Kpma, and (8) Kalki, which, as slated in the text, is called I li« 
tenth. In the Hanliparvan of the Mahdbhdrata (<vc\x.xi\. 
103*12966 f.) the following incarnations ( prndurbtiava ) »rp 
enumerated: (1) llathsa, (2) Tortoise, (8) Fish, (1) Hoar, (5) 
Dwarf, (0) (Parasu) llama, (7) RAma Da&iruthi, (8) Sfttvuta 
(Krpfltt), and (9) Kalki. The Bhagnradgitd (/«<*. cit.) speaks nf 
the 'many births’ (janimini) of tho god; I lie Mabwharatn, 
Vanaparva (487), of tho ‘thousands of his manifestations’ 
( pr&durbhdra ). Of the account, m the Matsya and Hhnyarata 
Purdy.ai, Muir (Grig. Slrr. Texts, iv.* ]1K7.'{| 165 f.) says: 
‘ Vipgu’s incarnations are then enumerated ( Matsya Purdy* t, 
xlvii. 234-254), viz. (1) a portion of him sprung from Dharm.i, 
(2) the Narasiihha, or Man-lion, and (3) the Dwarf, incarnations, 
which are called the celestial manifestations ( tambhuti ), the 
remaining seven being the human incarnations caused by 
fhikra’g curse. These seven are: (4) the DattAtreya, (c)Mau- 
dh&tr, (6) FtraAurAma, (7) Rama, (8) Vedavyfisa, (9) liuddha, and 
(10) Kalki incarnations. (Eight instead of seven are obtained if, 
with the Marathi expounder, we understand the beginning <>f 
'erso 243 to refer to K|W‘-) The Bh&gavata Pvrann gives 
.wenty-two incarnations (t. iii. Iff.), viz. those in tho forms of 
(1) Purupa, (2) VarAha, or the Boar, (8) Narada, (1) Nam and 
N&r&vaqa, (5) Kapila, (6) DattAtreya. (7) Yajrta, or Sacrifice, (*■] 
Ksabha, (9) P|-tbu, (lO)Matsya, or tho Fish, (11) Kiirnia, or the 
Tortoise, (12 and 18) DhanvanUri, (14) NaraNithhc, or tho Man- 
lion, (15) Viuiaua, or the Dwarf, (1«) Para-hirfima, (17) Veda- 
vyAsa, (18) Rftma, (19 and 20) Balaramu ami Kr»va, (21) Buddha, 
and (22) Kalki. The last two are represented as future. But 
tho incarnations (avatdra) of Vitnju are innumerable, like the 
rivulets flowing from an inexhaustible lake. R^is, Manus gods, 
sons of Manus, Prajapatis are all portions of hun.’ 
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and Lord of the world, he stepped into the place 
of Prajapati, the Creator in Llie period of the 
Br&hmnnas, and the deeds of Praj&pati were 
transferred to Vi$nu. In this class of jncarnnt ions 
we may reckon, besides the Tortoise and Boar 
incarnations, the Matsya, or Fish, incarnation, 
which refers to the legend of M&nu’s beinjj saved, 
by a fish during the Deluge ; for that iish, ac- 
cording to the later version of the story in the 
Mahab/uirata (iii. 187 = 12474 fF. ), reveals himself as 
Brahma Prajapati. The incarnation of Narasiiiiha, 
or the Man-lion, stands by itself, or might be 
ranged with the Dwarf incarnation; it refers to 
a popnlar legend of V4nu killing, in the form of a 
Man -lion, the demon Hiranyakasipu — a legend 
which is once alluded to in the Vedic literature, 
viz. Taittiriya ArctnyaJca , X. i. 6. 

The remaining three incarnations, viz. those of Paraiurima, 
of IUnm Dfcdarathi, and of Krtfoa, have this in common, that 
those heroes had originally no connexion with Vigyu. The 
story of Paraiiur&ma itself, as told in the Mahdbharata (iii. 
lir.ff., xii. 49), has no reference to Vi$yu, but the first book of 
the Rtlmdyaxya , which is a lutor addition to that epic, contains 
a continuation of Parariur&ma’s story, according to which the 
hero was in possession of Vi^u/u’s bow and met the young K4ma, 
son of Dndaratha, expressly to subdue him ; but the latter, who 
had already broken Siva’s bow, now bent Vipnu’s bow and de- 
prived Paniuhir&mu of his glory. This legend, apparently a late 
invention, would be absurd on the supposition that both llitmos 
are incarnations of Vippu, since then the god would humiliate 
himself; but It shows that Paradurtlma had, in popular tales, 
been brought into some connexion with Vippu ; and this circum- 
stance, together with the name ltima, which he shares with the 
more famous seventh incarnation of Vi^nu, may have facilitated 
his reception in the series of Incarnations of that god. lie was 
recognized as such at the time of the redaction of the present 
text of the Mahdbharata (see note on p. 193*»), arid thus in the 
introduction of his story thero (iii. 115) a confused passage is 
inserted (v. 16-19) in order to make allowance for the current 
belief. 

The incarnations with which we have dealt seem 
more or less to bo set up by theological speculation 
rather than to have constituted part of a general 
and popular belief. It is different, however, with 
the two next incarnations, those of llama and 
Krsna. They are the only ones which have any 
practical importance in the religion of India ; for, 
as stated above, their worshippers form a consider- 
able part of the Hindus and the great majority of 
Vignuiten. Hence it will be necessary to enter 
into more details with regard to these two 
avatar as. According to the unanimous belief of 
the Hindus, lUma entne long before Krsna, the 
former at the end of the Treta, the latter at the 
end of the Dvanara, Yuga. The reason of this 
belief ia, no doubt, tho fact that, the liamayana, 
which celebrates the life and deeds of Kama, does 
not mention Krsna, while, on the other hand, the 
Mahdhhdrata, in which Kr^na plays a most im- 
portant part, not only frequently mentions Kama 
and the other heroes of the liamayana as belong- 
ing to a past age, but also relates his adventure in 
a lengthy episode (Riimopakhy&na). 

In the case of llama we seem to watch an incar- 
nation in the making, for in the original parts of 
tho liamayana , viz. bks. ii.-vi., the j>oet regards 
his hero as essentially human, and seems entirely 
to ignore his divine character. The latter, how- 
ever, is fully acknowledged in bks. i. and vii., which 
by common consent of all critics are declared to be 
later additions. 1 Therefore between the composi- 
1 This question has boon discussed at great length by Muir, 
Orip. Skr . Texts , iv. 411 ff. As it is important for the problem 
under discussion, we adduce here an argument which, in the 
writer's opinion, is conclusive. Near tho ond of the original 
work occurs a chapter (vi. 117) which is, without doubt, a 
later addition. It relates that, when Sit& entered the fire, the 
gods appeared and Urahma declared llama to ho Nirixyaga, the 
highest deity, etc. ; for Ranrn had thought himself a man till 
then. Now, if in the preceding part of the original poem Kama 
had been asserted to ho Narfiyayu, no such passage as the above 
could have boon inserted in this place ; nor would the author of 
the original work have deferred till its end mention of tho fact 
that the hero Is no other than the highest god. It may he noted 
that this is the only passage in this epic in which we meet with 
a name of Kp^a. 


tion of the original work and the addition of these 
later parts the belief that llama is an incarnation 
of Vi^nu must have arisen and have gained uni- 
versal assent. Before that time Kftina had been 
an epic hero, but the liamdyana seems to have 
made him immensely popular. Since the poet has 
described him as the best of men, the most dutiful 
son and loving husband, as possessed of every 
virtue, in short, as a model of morality, ho became 
the favourite of the people at large and bo the 
subject of veneration. 1 There is still another 
cause for llama’s promotion to divine rank, llis 
adventures are of such a wonderful character that 
he certainly appears more than a common mortal ; 
he associates with superhuman beings represented 
as monkeys and bears, lie undertakes an expedition 
against Lahkil over one hundred yojanaa ot sea, 
fights and vanquishes the demon race of the 
Raksasas, etc. Thus it is not difficult to imagine 
that the epic hero became a popular god, and that 
in order to account for his divine dignity, notwith- 
standing his human character, ho came to be re- 
garded as one of the manifestations of the highest 
god— as an incarnation of Vitfnu. 

This belief has a popular as well as a speculative 
side. The latter is determined by the ideas about 
brahma , the evolution of the world from it, and 
the identification of N nr ay an a with Brahma. The 
popular side of the belief in the incarnation of 
Vi.snu is to Rome extent founded on that god’s 
popular character as destroyer of demons (daitydri ) ; 
Visnu vanquishes the fiends to relieve the world, 
gods and men, from their oppression. The same 
function, ascribed to somo minor deity, becomes 
the bond that connects him with Vi^nu in popular 
opinion. The idea of manifestation was probably 
beyond tho grasp of the mind of the people ; they 
required a more material link between the god and 
liis incarnation. In fables and epic poetry the 
connexion of a hero with a god is usually accounted 
for by a myth relating bow the god begot the hero 
in question witli some girl or woman ; the hero is 
the offspring of the god. This relation did perhaps 
savour of illegitimacy ; at airy rate, it was not 
assumed in tho case of the highest god and his 
manifestations, but was replaced by one of a more 
mystical character. Tho story about Vignu’s in- 
carnation in Kama is told in the liamayana, i. 
15 ff. 

The gods complain to Rrahmll about, tho oppression and 
violence* of the Kilkpuia Itavaya, on whom he h;ul < .inferred the 
boon that he could not be killed by a god. Itui., as be could be 
slain by a man, Vignu consents to be born as such in the persons 
of the four sons of Kink Daiaralha by his three wives. When 
that kink celebrates a sacrifice for the purpose of begetting 
sons, Vi$pu appears in the sacrificial fire ami gives D&garullia a 
big vessel filled with divine sacrificial food (pdyasa) which he 
enjoins him to divide among his wives. Kaunalyfl gets half of 
the potion, and Sumitrlt atid Kaikoyi the remaining part, hut in 
unequal portions. 8 In due time all the three queens arj* delivered 
of sons, Kausalya of Ittma, SmnitrStof Lakgm&ya and Katrughna, 
and Kaikeyi of Hharata. 

In accordance with this story, the incarnation of 
Vi.snu is not of the same degree in all four sons ; 
but bis essence is present to a greater degree in 
Kama than in his brothers. Probably Kama alone 
was originally considered an incarnation, and his 
brothers were only later, through their connexion 
with him, regarded as partial incarnations. By a 
similar process the wile of Kama, Situ, came to 
be regarded as an incarnation of Visnu s wife, 
LakHini, though originally Sita seems to have been 
a chthonic deity Dcfore she became an epic 
heroine. 8 These details, however, are apparently 

l In the original story on which Yalmiki based his epic, the 
character of Hama does not seem to have reached perfection. 
We perfidiously killed V41i— a deed which tho poet struggles 
ham to show in a good light. 

s» Tho same story is told in different Purdnas and other 
works ; but there is no agreement, regarding the proportion 
of the several parts of the pityaaa given to the three queens. 

8 Cf. art. Heroes and Hero -gods (Indian), vol. vi. p. Ml. 
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the outcome of theological speculations, not of 
popular belief. 

The remarkable change in Itiima’s position from 
an epic hero to an incarnation of Visnu, which, as 
stated above, took place between the redaction of 
the original Bdmdyana and the addition of its 
first and last books, does not appear to ho tho 
result of a slow development of religious ideas, but 
seems to have been caused by tho application to 
him of a theory already fully established. In other 
words, it is not likely that the theory of incarna- 
tion was first suggested by tho story of Rama ; in 
all probability there was already another similar 
incarnation of ViRnu acknowledged by the people 
of India. This must have been nis incarnation as 
Kj^na, since the preceding incarnations, as appears 
from our remarks on them, seem to have had little 
importance as far as popular religion was con- 
cerned. In the opinion of tho present writer, the 
wide-spread worship of Kr$na as a tribal hero and 
demi-god, and bis subsequent identification with 
Narfiyaua, the Supreme Lord of creation in that 
period, gave birth to tho theory of incarnation, 
not as a philosophical speculation of learned 
inythologists and theologists, but as tho great 
principle pervading and upholding a popular re- 
ligion. For Kp?naism in this sense prevailed in 
India probably centuries before the beginning of 
our era, while Raniaism, so popular from the 
10th cent. A.D. downwards, is a comparatively 
late development. Tho incarnation of Krsna is, 
therefore, tne most important ono for the elucida- 
tion of the problem under discussion — the origin 
and the development of the theory of incarnation. 

Tho identity of Kfsiia and Vi§uu (or Naiayana) 
is generally acknowledged in the original sources 
of tho history of his life and deeds, viz. the 
Mah/lbhdrata , Harivamta, and the Purdnas. 
References to him in tlie literature which precedes 
the redaction of our text of tho Mahdbhdrata are 
few and short; but they arc of the highest in- 
terest, and therefore deserve to bo examined with 
great care. In these ancient allusions to Krs?,na 
we must distinguish between the names Vasudeva 
and Kj^na, though in historical times they denote 
tho same person. Vasudeva is mentioned first in 
the Taittinya Aranyaka , X. i. 6, as a god together 
with Narayana and Visnu, apparently as mysti- 
cally identical with them. We next meet with 
this name in P/Inini, IV. iii. 98, where the wording 
of the sutra and the context in which it stands in- 
dicate that Ptinini regarded him not as a Rajput, 
but as a person of the highest rank, probably as a 
god. 1 Kf^na’s name occurs first in the Chhftndoyya 
Upani^adi ill. xvii. 6, wliero it is said that (lliora 
Angirasa imparted a particular niece of secret 
knowledge to Krsna, tne son of Devaki. Here, 
then, Kr§na is still regarded as a man and not as 
a god. But in a verse quoted in two bite Upani- 
sads , the Ndrdyandthn rvasiras and tho A tmaoodha 
Upanisads , he, the son of Devaki, is mentioned to- 
gether with Madhusiidana (=Vi^nu) as having the 
attribute bra h many a ; whatever that word may 
mean in this connexion, it is evident that tho son 
of Devaki is here regarded as equal to Visnu, or at 
least as a deity. The testimony adduced seems 
to warrant the assumption that, when the Vedio 
period drew towards its end, Vasudeva was con- 
sidered an equal of Narftyana and Vitjnu, but that 
Kr?na, the son of Devaki, was still regarded in 

1 See PataiHali’g remarks on the sutra In question. It la clear 
that Pfttiini did not regard Vasudeva os a kfatriya in tho usual 
sense of the word, since he then would fall under the rule in tho 
next fiitra. The compound Vdtudevdrjundbhydm is against 
l'&Qini'a own rule (n. 11. 88), according to which Arjuna should 
be placed first. The inversion of the order in the compound 
wm apparently occasioned hy P&yini’s regarding V&sudeva us 
superior to Arjuna, abhyarhila, though the rule which assigns 
£he first place In a Dvandva compound to tho abhyarhila was 
flm given by K&tyuyana, his successor (u. 2. 84, vdrtt. 4). 


the Vedic period as a wise man inquiring into the 
highest truth, and only at some later time was ho 
pub on an equality with Visnu. We conclude that 
Vfisudeva, the god, and Kppna, the sage, wore 
originally diUeieiifc from ono another, ami only 
afterwards hecamo, by a syncretism of beliefs, one 
deity, thus giving rise to, or bringing to perfection, 
a theory of incarnation. 

Vasudeva is unanimously explained by all Indian 
writers as a patronymic of Vasudeva, bis father 
according to the epic narratives, lint Bakuleva, 
who is likewise reputed a son of Vasudeva, is 
never callod Vasudeva. Besides, an old variant 
of Vasudeva, noticed by lexicographers and used 
by Blidsa in the Dutavdkya, v. 6, is Vasubhadra, 
a form which recalls the similar name of another 
popular deity, Manibhadra, king of the Yakuts. 
Now, as Manibhadra is also spelt Manibhadra 
(Miinibhadda in .Jainaprakrit), and Narasiiiiha 
Nilrasiihha, 1 hy an inorganic lengthening of the 
first syllable, so Vasudeva and Vosublmdra seem 
to have been forms, perhaps popular, of Vasudeva 
and Vasubhadra — names directly derived from 
vasu, denoting cither ‘wealth, riches,’ or the gods 
of that name. If this etymology of Vasudeva is 
right, we must assumo that the story of his being 
the son of a knight Vasudeva and tho name of 
his father have been developod from his very 
name Vasudeva. In support of this assumption 
it may be said that the oldest tradition does not 
mention Kona’s father, but his mother, calling 
him the son of Devaki. 


If the narrative of Kr??a is moro closely examined, we find 
indications that two ditlcrciit. persons-, a god uiul a man, tiro 
combined In him. For (ho story itself is naturally divided into 
two distinctive parts ; tho llrst ( bdlar/ntnla ) relates Ills early 
life among the cowherds as foster-child of Nanda ; and the 
second, covering tho rest of his life, relates his adventures os 
the leader of the dan of tho Yfwis, ami his alliance with the 
Pandnvas, especially with Arjuna. In the former purl it is easy 
to recognize him as a cowherrl-god (Oovindu, the cow-finder), 
and in tho latter, as a Rajput hero. As Infunt, child, and young 
man, ho worked many wonders, destroying demons childly, ana 
mostly in company with Ralodevu, his brother, who is also 
called Rfunaand llali, 'ho with the plough,' ’ or Haluyudha, 4 ho 
whose weapon is tho plough.’ Now, Balanova too was a popular 
god— of husbandmen, as his plough proves. Hu is called Jlau- 
hineyo, the son of Kohir.il ; hub tho story is that he was con- 
ceived by Devaki and afterwards transferred to tho womb of 
Rohiyi.® This story is apparently invented in order to make 
him a brother of ; probably tho two popular gods 

Uovlnda-Voaudeva and BalndcvaS were closely connected, and, 
after the former was idonlibed with the ltalput hero Krsna, tho 
latter came to ho regarded as his brother. They aro always found 
together till Kftsija has slain Koihsa and placed UgraHeua on the 
throne of Mathura. Henceforth he appears as the tribal hero 
of the Yadavaa ; he is their leader in all important e\cnts of 
their history, he defends their town Mathura against lni'glily 
enemies, and when resistance seems hopeless he lends the liilm 
of tho Yidavas to tha shore of the western ocean; there ho 
builds Dvdraka, tha new capital of the Yadavas. lie enter, into 
an alliance with tho Pandavus, and with their help <>vt reouies 
Ills great enemy Jtyftsandha, king of Magodhu; and Ik* slays 
tlie latter’s general tSithip&la, king of C'liedl. He took part in He* 
tribal feuda of tho Yadavas, and at last witnessed tluiir ruin and 
the destruction of Dvfirakti. His death was occasioned l>\ the 
hunter Jaras (old age), who mistook him for an antelope and 
pierced his foot with an arrow. The unniislukubly rpi.- i Inr- 
aeter of this story Neems to prove that it. lias been the sub led 
of an epic or a cycle of epic songs. This epic must have been 
current among the Yfidavas, the Rajput race which revered 
Krpya os its tribal hero; and, os the numerous dans of Ihu 
Yadavas wore settled in Noi thorn as well ns in Western India, 
tho assumed epic, must have had a wide circulation. Tho 
originals, if ever they were written down, have been lost, hut 
the matter they contained has been preserved in tho Ilari- 
vaihta and some Parana*. Their great popularity in so large a 

G rt of India seems to have been tho cause of their hero Krptja 
ving, by an epic syncretism to he observed in other litera- 
tures also, been lnUodueed into the great national epic of tho 
Bharataa, where he appears ns tho friend and counsellor of tho 
Panda vas. 

Now in tho MahdhhOrttt'i, tho Ilnrivaih&n, and 
tho Purdnns tho poets take every opportunity of 

i Taittiriya Aranyaka, x. I. 7. , 

a A similar transfer of an embryo is told hy the X\ctfonbara 
Jaius of Mahavira, who was transferred from the womb of 
Devananda to that of Trisala. 

8 Notice the similarity of (he names V'imidcva and Balonova, 
and of their variants Vasubhadra and Ualahhodra 
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glorifying Kfsn& oh the Supreme God ; but their 
description of liis deeds, and especially of the 
counsels ho gives to his allies, reveals to ns a man, 
certainly nut eminently good, like Kama, lmfc 
rather the contrary — a crafty Kftjput chief who is 
not over-scrupulous in his choice of means for 
accomplishing his ends. Even the Hindus seem 
to have been conscious of the fact that ho is not 
quite an ideal hero ; for there is a very interesting 
chapter in the Vifnu Parana (iv. 13) which under- 
takes a vindication of the character of Krsna in 
one particular instance. 

The question, then, is how this It&jput hero 
should have come to be acknowledged not only 
as a god, hut as the incarnation of the Supreme 
Deity. 1 Christian influence, assumed by Weber, 
is excluded by chronological considerations, for 
the Jains have built up their entire hagiology on 
the model of the history of Krsna ; they assume nine 
Vosudevas, Vfisudevas, Baladevas, and Prativasu- 
dev&s. As this curious system of the Jains, which 
presupposes the worship of Krgna as a very popular 
religion of India, is already found in some of their 
canonical books, and as these are prior to our era, 
there can have been no Christian influence at work 
in originating the worship of Krgna. K. G. Bhan- 
darkar supposes 

'that a Kgattrlya of the name of Vfoudova belonging to the 
Y&dava, Vrsyi, or.Siitvuta race founded a theistic syntom as 
Siddhartha of the Sakya ra^e and Mahivira of the Jft&trka race 
founded atheistic systems.’ 3 

This theory seems scarcely tenable for a very 
weighty reason : the deeds and adventures of Krsna 
related by tho authors of the great epic and the 
Par&nas are essentially those of a warrior and 
liaiput chief, and there is none which shows him 
in the light of a founder of a religion. All that 
may safely be conceded, as a surmiso, is that this 
Blijput chief, like somo other kings of Upanisrtd 
renown, took a groat interest in the highest theo- 
sophical questions, and thus gave an impetus to 
tho formation of a new religion. Bhnndarkar 
proposes an alternative theory :• 

' Or, perhaps, it Is possible that Vasudeva was a famous prince 
of the S,itvata rare arid on his death was deified and worshipped 
by his clan ; and a body of doctrines grew up in connexion with 
that worship, and the religion spreud from that clan to other 
classes of tho Indian peopL.’ 

This theory is, in the opinion of tho present 
writer, more probable than tho former, but it 
requires some alteration. We must keep in mind 
three significant points. (1) Vftsudeva seems to 
have been regarded originally as a god and as 
distinct from Kr.sna ; for, besides the general reason 
adduced above, there is an interesting story related 
in the ftabli&parvau of the Mahdhfmrata (ii. 14) 
in connexion with the history of Jarftsandha. 
Taundraku, king of the Bangas, Tundras, and 
Kirfttas, pretended and was believed to be Puru- 
sottama (i.e, Vi?nu) ; he was known under the 
name Vftsudeva, and had assumed the emblems of 
Krsna. In the IJarivamSa and several Purdnas 4 
his conflict with and destruction by Krsna arc 
related at some length. Now, whatever facts, if 
any, may underlie this legend, it is obvious that it 
could not have been invented unless at that time 
the dignity of Vftsudeva was not thought inseparable 
from the person of Krsna; or, in other words, 
Vftsudeva was still regarded as an independent 
deity, probably a form of Vi$nu. (2) A religious 
system based on the worship of Vftsudeva* Kp?na 

2 A good account of the opinions put forward by various 
writers on this problem is given by Richard Garbo In the intro- 
duction to his (German) tr. of the Jiharjavadaitii (Leipzig, 
1905). The reader will find there the references to the original 
papers. 

* Report on the Search for Sanskrit Manuscripts, 1&5W-S4, 
Bombay, 1887, p. 74. 

Bib. 

* Vifiin Purrtpa, v. 84, tr. H. H. Wilson, London, 1S04-77, v. 

128, n. 1. 


as the highest god is that of the Pftficharfttras or 
Bhfigavat&s. The oldest account of it is contained 
in the Nfirftyanlya section of the Mahflbhfirata 
(xii. 334-351). 

There ‘the Pafichar&tra Is represented m an independent 
religion professed by tho Satvutas and is also called the S&tvata 
religion (cocxlviii. 55, 34, 81) ; and Vasu Uparicharn. who was a 
follower of that religion, is spoken of as worshipping the Supreme 
God according to the Satvata manner (vidhi) which was revealed 
in tho beginning by the Sun * (cccxxxv. 19, 24). 2 

It appears from the above quotations that the 
new religion was originally a tribal religion con- 
fessed by the Sfttvafaa. Now, the Satvatas are an 
important section of the Yftdava race ; thus we see 
that the religion which recognized Kyijna as the 
Supreme God was originated in that race to which 
Kr^na belonged. On this supposition we can 
understand that Vftsudeva-Kr^na is not found in 
the R&m&yana and the early Buddhist writings ; 
for these works belong to I&stern India and the 
home of the Yftdavas was Northern and Western 
India. (3) Somo indications of the character of 
the religion professed by Kf$na may bo found in 
tho Chmndogya Upaniyad . There (HI. xvii. Iff.) 
human life is described under the form of tisovia- 
sacrifice, tho natural functions— eating, drinking, 
etc. — are interpreted as elements of the sacrifice, 
and the cardinal virtues as the reward [daksina). 
Then the t ext goes on : 

Ghora, eon of AAgiraa, having explained this [subject] to 
KfSQa, son of Devaki, said : ' He who has become exempt from 
desire should repeat, at the time of his death, these three 
[Yaiur Vedio mantras]: “Ol thou art undecaylng! Thou art 
unchanging 1 Thou art the true essence of life!” About it 
there are these two stanzas from the ltigveda [vm. vi. 30 and 
I. 1. 10]: ‘‘They see the morning light of that primeval seed 
which burns beyond the sky"; “Having beheld the superior 
light from beyond the darkness, we go to tho Sun-god amongst 
the godB, to the highest light.”’ 

The idea that human life itself is equal to a 
Vcdic sacrifice is more than once expivssod in the 
Upani§ads ; 3 it tends to lessen the importance of 
sacrificing, which was tho highest duty in the old 
Brahmamcal religion, hut has no place in a popular 
religion. Further, the imperishaule nature of tho 
soul is insistod upon, and its ultimate union with 
the Highest Light. These are some principles 
which have been fully developed in the religion 
which teaches the identity of Kysna with the 
Supremo Cod. 

The facts explained above allow us to form an 
opinion on the origin and gradual development of 
the belief in Krsna’s incarnation. During the 
Br&hmana period Prajftpati tho creator was believed 
to assume, on occasions of distress, various forms, 
as that of a boar or a tortoise, in order to rescue 
the creation. After him came Narftyana; he was 
identified with Visnu, tho slayer of demons. About 
fche end of the Vcdic period a popular deity, 
Vasudeva, came to be acknowledged as a form of 
Vlsnu. Now the race of the Yftdavas, whose clans 
were settled both in the North and in the West of 
India, revered as their tribal hero Kr§na, tho son 
of DevakT, who, like other princes of tho Upanisad 
period, had the renown of naving been an earnest 
seeker of religious truth. We assume that about 
this time the worship of Vftsudeva as a form of 
Vi§nu had become the popular religion of the same 
people who worshipped Krsna as their tribal hero, 
and that both kinds of worship influencing each 
other booame in the end one in such a way that 
Krsna was believed to bo a manifestation of Vi^nu 
—in a word, a human incarnation of the Supremo 
God. 

To continue tho account of Kpypa's Incarnation, a myth must 
now be mentioned which connects hl§ incarnation bodily with 
N&rftyapa. When the latter wm implored by the gods to save 
the earth from the oppression of her enemies, Nur&yana plucked 
out two of his own hairs, a hlack and e white one. Descending 

1 Uhandarkar, Report , p. 73. 

2 Cf. hahdndrayana, 04. 
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to the earth and entering the womb of Devaki, the black hair | 
was born as Kj-$ya, and Uie white on© as Baladeva. Thin leguttd 
explains the names Kr$ya, * black,’ and KcAava, fancifully 
derived from ke to, ‘hair’; It accounts, moreover, for K^ya 
being of dark colour and Baladeva ligltt. It Is to be noted that 
this myth makes Baladeva also au incarnation of Vi?yu, though 
he is generally declared to be an incarnation of Stefa, the snake- 
»od. 

As has already been mentioned, the incarnations 
of N&rayanu seem originally to have been termed 
‘ manifestations ’ ( prddurbndva ), whereby it is 
indicated that the god continued to exist in his 
true form though at the same time he manifested 
himself in a form chosen for a particular purpose. 1 
However, instead of prddurbndva , another term 
lias become current, viz. avatdra , literally 4 descend- 
ing. * It was imagined that a part of the deity 
descended from heaven and took bodily form as a 
man, etc., or was born as such ; we lind also the 
word am&avatdra , ‘partial incarnation,’ and even 
athrfd /h&7 vatura, 4 incarnation by a part of a part.’ 
These terms were probably originated by a soino- 
what materialistic conception of the process of 
incarnation, evidenced also in the case of the four 
sons of Dasaratha. The orthodox opinion in the 
case of Krsna, however, denies that the Supreme 
Deity is not wholly present in him. What the 
orthodox opinion was will be seen from the follow- 
ing extract from a commentary on the Vi$nu 
Purdna which we transcribe from Muir, Orig. tiler. 
Texts , iv. 258 : 

' Purufottama is hero figuratively said to have become incar- 
nate with a portion of a portion of himself, because in the Kraya 
incarnation lie was manifested in a merely sportive body in the 
very circumscribed form of a man, and not beoauso of any 
diminution of his power, since even in the Kftfya aud other incar- 
nations he is said to have shown himself in every possible form, 
and to havo possessed ull divine power, aud so forth. But is it 
not the case that, if a portion is taken from a whole composed 
of parts, there is a decrease of power, etc. [in that whole], and 
that thus an inferiority of power will attach to the portion rela- 
tively to the whole, Just as when a heap of grain, or any other 
such whole, is divided? I answer, No ; sinco such a diminution 
docs not occur in him whose nature is light; for though there 
is a seeming difference in the individuality of one lamp, and of 
another lamp derived from it, yet an equality of power is per- 
ceived in each ; agreeably to the text from the Veda . . “ That 

is fuU, aud this is full ; a full arises out. of a full: if a full be 
taken from a full, a full remains" ; and also agreeably to such 
texts as this, “The supreme Brahma with the form, and with 
the characteristics, of a man, is a great mystery ; but Krpna is 
the lord of himself.” Ami the employment of the term “ hairs " 
in the words, “ My hairs shall descend to tho earth," and “This 
hair shall slay Kaihsa,” etc., is intended to signify that the task 
of removing tho earth’s burthen was such ns Brahma in all his 
plenitude could effoct by a vory slight instrumentality, and not 
to assert that the two hairs were ident ical with [Bolajrama and 
for two insensible hairs, not being conscious spirits ani- 
mating the bodies of these two persons, could not fulfil their task. 
If it be said that the lord occupying the bodies of Balarama and 
Kffya, which were produced by the magical operation of the 
hairs, will do so and so, we reply, “Yes ; for there is no differ- 
ence in the result, and because he himself said, * I [shall be 
born] on the eighth night of the dark fortnight of the inoon.' ’’’ 

It remains to notice the application of the incar- 
nation theory to other gods besides Visjii u-Na rftyana. 
We may exclude as alien to, the present subject the 
various forms under which Siva is adored as Kudra, 
Bhava, Mah&kala, ArdhanarlSa, etc. , and the wor- 
ship of his spouse as Gaurl, Parvati, Devi, Vin- 
dhyavfisinl, Chftmunda, etc.; for these are not 
limited and successive manifestations of the deity, 
as in the case of Vi^nu’s avatar as, but they may 
be said to be co-existent with each other. Different 
from them arc the avatdras or am&dvataras of many 
gods which are acknowledged in epic or classical 
works, and are intended to establish a connexion 
between a person, famous in mythical or legendary 
history, and some god or goddess. In original 
epics, in India as elsewhere, many of tho heroes 
are supposed to bo sons of a god. Thus, in tho 
Rdmdyana , Hanuinan is the son of the Wiml-god, 
Vfill of Indra, Sugrlva of Silrya, etc., and in the 
Mahdbhdrata Bhfrmi is tho son of the Wind-god, 

1 A similar power is ascribed to the accomplished yogi, who 
Is credited with the faculty of creating several bodies and being 
present in all of thorn at the same time (see Yogasutra, iv. 4-4J). 


Arjuna of India, Karan of SvUyu, Yudlii.-lhiva of 
Dhanna, Nakula and Sahudeva of tho Asvins, etc. 
The same view still prevails in tho first book of tho 
Rdmdyana (eh. 17) where Brahma exhorts the gods 
to beget sons with nymphs and deini- goddesses — 
sons who as monkeys and boars will he the helpers 
of Ii&ma in his strife with Havana. In the Malta- 
bhdrata (i. 67, xv. 31), on the contrary, all the 
heroes of the epic are declared to be partial incar- 
nations of gods, demi-gods, demons, great saints, 
etc. Here it is obvious that the idea of incarnation 
becomes mixed with that of re birth ; for only tho 
latter could apply to tho two last-named categories. 
It may be mentioned that something similar holds 
good also in the fully developed theory of Visiiu’s 
avatdras ; for the demon Hiranyakasipu, whom 
Visnu slays as Nrsiiiiha, is born again as Havana, 
and for a third time as Sisupdla, to bo killed by 
Kr^na. Hut in the case of gods wo have true 
avatdras , and, in this part of the epic, partial in- 
carnation is substituted for the original parentage. 
In some cases, howevor, opinions differed. Thus 
Arjuna is the son of India, and should, therefore, 
also be an avatdra of Indra, and so he is called in 
a passage of the Ifarivamsa (v. 3040) ; hut in tho 
Mahdbhdrata he is considered an avatdra of Nnra. 
The reason for this opinion, apparently, was that 
he is associated with Krijna, and, as the hitter is 
an incarnation of NarAyana, who is also named 
together with Nara, Kj^na’B friend was regarded 
as an incarnation of Nara. For a similar reason, 
Baladeva is occasionally regarded as an incarnation 
of Vi$nu, because bis brother Krsna is one ; but 
usually lie, is regarded as an incarnation of the 
snake god Sesa. 

This theory of avatdras has become very popular, 
and is being applied in many cases even now. 
When a local saint has a proper shrine where he 
is worshipped, and his fame continues lo increase, 
a logend is sure to be fabricated which declares 
him an avatdra of some god or /\sq. A similar 
notion of avatdras is also frequently mot with in 
Sanskrit and Prakrit talcs ; a hero or heroine of 
the fable is declared to he an avatdra of a Gan- 
dliarva, Vidyadhara, Apsaras, etc., in the sense that 
the latter lias been born as a man or woman on 
earth, usually by a curse of some higher god whose 
displeasure lie or she has incurred, and w ill resume 
his divine state when the period assigned for his 
punishment is over. Finally, the notion of incar- 
nation has occasioned a freuuent metaphor in San- 
skrit ; a man may be called an avatdra of Kama, 
or a girl of Rati, just as we would say of a man 
t hat he is an Apollo, or a woman that she is a Venus. 
Such expressions prove how deeply rooted the idea 
of incarnation is in the Indian mind. 

Litk&aturb. —The necessary references have been tfiven in the 
article. The Bubject has not been treated Hysteuiulicully before. 

II hum ann Jacobi. 

INCARNATION (Muslim). —Among the Mus- 
lims an interesting development of belief in incar- 
nation occurred, though it is confined to the Slnites 
or Persian section of Islam and is in no sense 
Semitic. The details of the belief have varied with 
different sects and individuals, but its general out- 
line is clear. It arose out of the fact that ’Ah, 
whom Muhammad desired as his successor, was set 
aside by the leaders at Medina until after Abu 
Bakr, 'Umar, and ‘Uthinftn had occupied the posi- 
tion of Khalif, and out of the further fact that 'All 
was assassinated in A.D. 660 by a Kharajile dagger. 
Ai yasan, his elder son, died of poison nine years 
Inter, while ai yusain, the younger, perished at 
the battle of Kerbtda in 680. In time these tragic 
events led the followers of ‘All in Persia to regard 
him and his sons as semi-divine, or oven as incar- 
nations of God. Thus the Shiites, who are called 
ghdliya or ghuldt (‘ ultras’) or Ali iliihl (‘ d oilier b 
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of 'All *), go the length of believing that God became 
incarnate in the person of the Prophet’s son-in-law 
by descent (cf. T. Haarbrucker, Sri lahrastdni’s 
Meligionspartheien, i. 199). The best known of these 
sects, the Nmjairi, regard 'All as the first of the 
three persons of the triad. 

According to the more general Shfite view, 'All 
and his two sons were imams , or divinely appointed 
leaders, and were succeeded for a time by other 
imams. By some of the sects these imams are re- 
garded as Nuqa$, or 1 Points,’ of divine manifesta- 
tion. The Shi ites are divided as to the number of 
imdms, one part holding that there were seven, the 
other that tncro were twelve. Both agree that the 
last imam did not die, but is concealed, awaiting 
the proper time of his full manifestation. From 
each of these branches of Slnites important claim- 
ants of incarnation have appeared. 

From the believers in seven imams arose the sect 
called by Europeans ‘Assassins,’ a branch of which 
was established in Syria during the Crusading 
period. ‘The Old Man of the Mountain,’ Kashid- 
ad-Din Minfin, who was for many years the terror 
of the region, claimed to be not only an imam , but 
an incarnation of the deity, llis claim won largo 
acceptance among the Isma Ilians, though some 
hesitated to believe it because he was lame (see art. 
Assassins, vol. ii. p. 138 if.). From those who be- 
lieve in twelve imams there arose in the last century 
the Bahts and Bahais. On May 23, 1844, Mlizfi 
'All Muhammad, a merchant of Slurkz in Persia, 
announced himself as the Bub, or gate through 
which men might communicate with the concealed 
imam. Jfe rapidly advanced from this point, soon 
claiming to be an incarnation of God— a claim that 
was allowed by a number of enthusiastic followers, 
some of whom suffered martyrdom for the belief. 
The Bah himself was martyred at Tabriz, July 9, 
1850. One of the followers of the Bfih named 
Bahu'u’lliih in the year 186G-G7 proclaimed himself 
ns ‘lie whom God shall manifest,’ whom the Bah 
had foretold, claiming that the Bab had been but 
as a John the Baptist to him. This caused a schism, 
the followers of Babii'ulluh being known as Bahais 
and claiming that their founder was an incarnation 
of God (see art.. Bah, Babis, vol. ii. p. 29911'.). 

Another interesting outcome of the Shi itc doc- 
trine occurred in Egypt, where, in A.D. 9G7, the 
Ffttiinid dynasty, founded upon the claims of 'All, 
was established. In the reign of the Khalif IJakim 
(A.D. 996-1021), of this dynasty, there came to 
Egypt an Ismailian named DarazI, and publicly 
expounded Isina'Ilitc doctrines. Though repulsed 
by the people, he was well received by the reigning 
family. In time lie taught that the soul of Adam 
had entered into 'All and so had passed to the 
Fatimid line, and that consequently I/akim was an 
incarnation of God. JJ&kim was an eccentric char- 
acter, whose persecutions of Christians and Jews, 
and whose attempt to purge Egypt of sexual im- 
morality, had taken fantastic forms. It is doubtful 
whether he was altogether sane. The teaching of 
Darazi appealed to him, and, while ho lived, these 
viows appear to have dominated the court at Cairo. 
When IJftkim finally vanished in a mysterious way, 
the followers of Darazi were driven out and went 
to the Lebunon, where they founded a new soct, 
called Darasuwi, now commonly termed Druses. 
The Druses still regard I,Iftkim as an incarnation 
of God. During the lifetime of l,Ifrkim a difference 
arose between Darazi and another teacher named 
^mzah. The teaching of l^amzah prevailed. He 
became the real founder of tho Druses. It thus hap- 
pened that Darazi is counted a heretic by the sect 
that bears his name. The Druses hold that at the 
beginning there emanated from God a pure spirit 
of Tight called tho universal mind, who became the 
medium of creation, and that, when God was in- 


carnate in Qakim, this universal mind was incar- 
nate in IJamzah. For a fuller account of them 
see Sects (Christian) and Sects (Muslim). 

Litbratorb. — T. Haarbrucker, Abu’l-Fath' Muh'aminad 
asoh-Schahrastdni’s Religion$j>artheien undPkilosopkemchulen , 
Halle, 1860-51, i. 164-230 ; C. Huart, artt. • ‘All ’ and 1 'Ali ilihi,’ in 
El i„ Loyden, 1913, pp. 283 ff., 292 f. ; Silvestre de Sacy, Expos* 
de la religion des Druses, Paris, 1888 ; J. Wortabet, Religion in 
the East, London, 1860 ; F. J. Bliss, The Religions of Modem 
Syria and Palestine , New York, 1912. For literaturo on other 
phases ot Muslim incarnation see the bibliographies under 
Abbasbixs and Bis, BabIb. GEORGE A. BARTON. 

INCARNATION (Parsi).— Incarnation in the 
proper sense of the term has no place in the re- 
ligion of the A vesta (‘tlie incarnation of Ahura 
Mazda’ not being a proper designation of Zara- 
thustra [It. Edulji Dastoor, A True Zarathosti 
Guide, Bombay, 1913, p. 182]), but the conception of 
the king’s sacred endowment, or * holiness ’ (see art. 
Holiness [General and Primitive]), in virtue of 
the somewhat vague personification of its super- 
natural efficacy, developed into something in the 
nature of incarnation. This khwarenah was the 
mysterious element which made the gods (Yt. xiv. 
2, xvii. 15, v. 89, x. 141 ; Nvd. iii. 11 ; Ys. lvii. 3, 
i. 1) and the souls of tho (lead (Yt. xiii. 1, 9, 11, 
14-16; Ys, lx. 4) powerful (Yt, xix. 9 If.) and 
worthy of worship; which gave the sun (Yt. vi. 
1 ff.), the moon (Yt. vii. 5f.), the stars (Yt. viii. 1), 
the pre-eminent star, Sirius (Yt. viii. 2ff.), and 
water (Yt. viii. 34, xiii. 65 ; Ys. lxviii. 11, 21) their 
benign influences ; which protected the house (Ys. 
lx. 2, 7) and the nation (Yt. xix. 64, 69, x. 27); 
which, as the ‘Aryan glory’ (Sir. ii. 9), or the 
‘glory of the Aryans’ (Yt. v. 42 ; Sir. i. 25), be- 
stowed wealth upon the Aryans, i.e. the Iranians 
(Yt. xviii. If.), endowed men with vigour and 
wisdom, with the power of overcoming the hos- 
tility of nature and of demons ( Yt. xviii. 2), with 
success and prosperity (Yt. v. 86 ; Fv. lx. 7); and 
effected what they sought to attain by their sacri- 
fices (Yt. xiii. 24, 41, xvii. 6, x. 108, xxiv. 34, 46). 

Etymologically the word khwarenah means 
‘light,’* lustre/ and there is perhaps some con- 
nexion between this original meaning and the 
fact that, when Zarathustra’s mother, who was 
richly endowed with the khwarenah, was a young 
girl, she glowed like a great lire ( Dinkarf , VII. ii. 
7 f. ), and so also tho body of the Saosyant will 
shine as the sun (ib. VII. xi. 2 ; cf. iii. 7). In the 
Avosta, however, the ‘glory’ is never spoken of 
as * light.’ Here it flies in cosmic space (Dmkarf, 
VII. ii. 3) like a bird (Yt. xix. 34 ff.) ; it swims and 
hides in the sea (Yt. v. 42, xix. 56 If.) ; it sojourns 
in reeds and in milk (Bund. xxxi. 32) ; in the form 
of an animal it accompanies the Chosen. 1 

The khwarenah of the Kavi dynasty was of a 
special and distinct type ; here the ‘ Kavi khwa- 
renah ’ becomes the ‘king’s glory ’ ( Ys. i. 14; Yt. 
i. 21, xix. 9, 69 ff.). It was in virtue of this Kavi 
glory that tho world-rulers of that dynasty ac- 
quired their title to their position, and their ability 
to perforin their exploits. Now, as this power- 
substance manifested itself as a deity, and was 
invoked and worshipped as such (Yt. xviii. 7 f . ; 
Sir. ii. 9), we may speak of it in this aspect as in 
some sense an incarnation. The line of the Elect, 
of tho men inspired and possessed by th o khwarenah, 
begins with liaosyanha (Yt. xix. 26), and is con- 
tinued through Takluna Urupi to Yima, the ruler 
of the blissful primal age (31). When once, in 
foolish arrogance, Yima spoke false words, the 
power-substance broke forth from him thrice (Ff. 
xix. 34, i.e., doubtless, as priestly glory, warrior 

1 According to tho Kdmdmak, 41 ff., and the &dA-ndm«A 
(E. 0, Browne, The Literary History of Persia, London, 
1902 ff. , 1. 187, 143), ‘“a very large nnd mighty ram” caught 
up ArdaSir and rode beside him on his horse, the fine ram 
boiug tho royal glory.* 
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glory, ami peasant glory, respectively ; cf. ib, 53), 
passing to trie god Millira and the heroes Thrafcta- 
ona and Koresaspa (cf. Dinkarf , VII. i. 25 ff.), and, 
finally, after a lierco struggle between the god of 
fire and the dragon for its possession, seeking 
shelter in the world-ocean. Here the Turanian 
chieftain Frahrasyan vainly sought by dint of 
swimming to gain possession of it. The legend 
that tells how this head of a Turanian people, 
hostile to the Iranians ( Yt. v. 41 f., ix. 18, 22, xix. 
66 ft’.), once delivered the Iranian country from an 
Arab conqueror is in all probability based upon 

F ro- historical events (cf. E. liloch ct, hit rod. & 
hist, des Mongols , Leyden, 1910 [Gibb Memorial 
Series, xii.], p. 20511'.). A fragment preserved in 
the Hymn to the Khivarenah { Yt. xix. 93) actually 
recognizes that Frahrasyan too possessed the Kavi 
glory. At that period, however, it properly be- 
longed to the moimrchs of the pre-ZarathwHrian 
Kavi dynasty {Yt. xix. 7111.) down to Vist&spa, 
who at length embraced the religion of Zara- 
thustra. But the richest in glory was Zarathustra 
himself {Yt. xix. 83). From him the supernatural 
endowment passes to the renewers of the world 
(xix. 22), and especially to the Saosyant, who 
comes in the final age (89). According to cer- 
tain lost additions to the A vesta, the Kavi glory 
was transmitted to Ardaslr (Artaxerxes) and the 
Sasanian dynasty {. Dlnkar (, VIII. xiii. 17 If.). 

Literature. — Ia addition to the works cited in the art. 
see J. Darmesteter, ‘Le Zend-Avesta,’ in A MG xxi.-xxiv. 
(1892-93). N. SOPKRBLOM. 

INCARNATION (Semitic). —One cannot ex- 
pect to find among the ancient Semites a doctrine 
of incarnation as the term is ordinarily understood 
in Christian theology, for such a doctrine pre- 
supposes a reasoned conception of the universe, 
in which the natural and tho supernatural, or 
the divine and human, are sot over against ono 
another. The Semites were far too primitive in 
their thought to have made such a distinction. In 
the period in which their religious ideas took shape 
they conceived that gods, men, and animals formed 
a single society, and even plants were sometimes 
thought to have a connexion with this society. 
One might, accordingly, expect divine potency to 
manifest itself in men, animals, and trees. Such 
a stage of thought is preparatory to that in which 
real incarnation may be thought to take place; 
it is itself too primitive. The Semites did not 
approach the later conception of incarnation until 
they came under the influence of tho philosophical 
Greeks, and even then their thoughts were coloured 
by their earlier and less philosophical views. 

i. Rocks, springs, and trees. — In its earliest 
form their thought pictured the manifestation of 
the divine as exhibited in springs of water, trees, 
and crags of natural rock. 1 This was, of course, 
not incarnation, but materialization, or rather the 
recognition of a divine powor as resident in these 
material forms. It is not really materialization, 
for they had never conceived tho gods as pure 
spirits separated from those things. Survivals of 
this stage of thought are seen at the present day 
in the East, where Muslims hang personal offerings 
on sacred trees, as at Suf. 2 

2. Animals. — A closer approximation to incar- 
nation was the conception of gods as living in 
animal forms. This stratum of thought is exhib- 
ited in its greatest perfection in Egypt (see ‘ Egyp- 
tian’ section, above, p. 190). The sacred animals of 
Egypt were at tho beginning but the totems of the 
originally distinct tribes, and what tho ultimate 
explanation of totemism may be is not yet clear. 

i Of. W. R. Smith, Rel. Sem.\ London, 1894, pp. 132, 167, 185. 
193 ; Q. A. Barton, Semitic Origins, do. 1902, pp. 87-97. 

a Of. Barton, A Year’s Wandering in Bible Lands, Phila- 
delphia, 1904, p. 102. 


Among the Semitic peoples the traces of totem- 
ism are not so pronounced as among the Egyptians, 
and yet the investigations of Robert son Smith 1 
made it a probable view that the Semites had also 
passed through the totemistic period of religious 
thought. It seems that among the heathen 
Arabs there may have lieen animal-gods, for some 
of the tribes trace their descent from animals, as 
other Semites traco their descent from gods, as will 
be shown later. One or two animal-gods clearly 
existed in Arabia. Yagttth, the lion-god, 2 was 
worshipped in tho time of the prophet. Ya'uq 
was an idol in tho form of a horse, 2 while Nusr 
was said to have the figure of a vulture. 4 At 
Ercch in Sicily, Ashtart was thought to have the 
form of a dove, 6 aud at Tyre the head of a bull.* 
Ancient Babylonian hymns often speak of gods us 
bulls, 7 and in Palestine tho Baals were symbolized 
by images of bulls. Whether the deity was actu- 
ally thought to reside in the animal, or the animal 
was only a symbol of the strength and creative 
power of the god, is an open question. It is quite 
possible that the thoughts of the worshippers >\ero 
not clear as to this. Obscure and equivocal as 
some of tho evidence is, it is, nevertheless, clear 
that in varying degreos, and at times in a shadowy 
way, the Semites frequently thought of the gods 
as incarnate in animals. 

An early stratum of thought discernible in a few 
passages in the OT conceived of God as taking the 
form of a man and then discarding it at will. 
Such was the man who came to Abraham's tent in 
Gn 18, the one who appeared to Gideon in Jg 0, to 
Manoah’s wife in Jg 13, and to Joshua in Jos 5 ,s 1C . 
These were special manifestations of Jahweh ; cf. 
art Demons and Spirits (Hebrew), I., 2. 

3. Descent from gods. — Tho possible incarna- 
tion of a god in human flesh appears to have given 
rise to two different conceptions. These are tho 
descent of men from gods, and the deification of 
certain men. Of these two conceptions the former 
seems to be the older. In Gn 2 7 God is said to 
havo breathed into man’s nostrils the hivath of 
life, and man became a living soul. This implies 
that man has a kind of kinship to God. In ono of 
the Babylonian myths of Oannes it is said that he 
mingled his own blood with the soil and thus made 
man. This myth expresses in this way tho sense 
of man’s kinship to tho divine which Gn 2 7 ex- 
pressed. Tn Gn G 2 ’ 4 it is said that beings of the 
divine order {b e n& hd-elOhivi) married human wives, 
and that tho issue of such marriages consisted of 
the heroes and men of renown of olden time. This 
is a recognition of a divine element in men of un- 
usual or heroic qualities. The Babylonian A da] hi, 
a man of unusual wisdom, ia called a son of the 
god Ea. 8 

The view that unusual persons were god- begotten 
was undoubtedly universal in the early .Semitic 
world. It lingered in an attenuated form down 
to the beginning of the Christian era. Philo 
Judseus declares that Zipporah was found by 
Moses 1 pregnant by no mortal ’ ; 9 Isaac was ‘ not 
the result of generation, but the shaping of tho 
unbegotton ’ ; 18 Samuel was ‘born ol a human 
mother ’ who * became pregnant after receiving 
divine seed’; 11 Tamar was ‘pregnant through 
divine seed.’ 11 It is possible that in tho mind of 
Philo there was no thought of setting aside the 

l,JPh ix. [1880] 79 ff., Lectures and Essay*, London, 1012, 
p. 455 f. , Kinship and Marriage do. 1903, p. 217 ff. 

a W. R. Smith, Kinship *, p. 224 ff. 

3 lb. 242. 4 Ib. 

# vElian, d» Nat. anim. hr. ® Ilebraim, x. [1893] 30 f. 

7 Cf. tho references cited in Studies in the History of Religion 
presented to C. H. Toy, New York, 11*12, p. 199, n. 70. 

a R. W. Rogers, Cuneiform Paralleli to the Old Testament, 
New York, 1912, p. 68 ff. 

9 od. Mangey, i. 147. 10 i- 215. 

11 1. 273. 13 1-698. 
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human father. He may have thought that the 
divine life-giving power of God was manifested 
through Abraham and Elknnaii. His language 
with reference to Zipporah is, however, hardly 
open to that construction. But, whether he 
thought of the human father as an agent in these 
births or not, it is clear that the older conception 
lived in some form in his mind. 

At least as old as lliis conception is the idea 
(bat whole tribes are of divine descent. Thus tho 
Moabites are called the sons and daughters of 
Chcmosh (Nu 21"). Jeremiah (2 m ) speaks as 
though the heathen Semites generally claimed 
descent from their gods ; and, since these godswero 
represented by idols, he sarcastically refers to 
them as ‘a tree’ and ‘a stone.’ Virgil (Ain. i. 
729 f.) by the phrase ‘Bel us et omnes a Belo’ de- 
scribes tno Tyrians as claiming descent from Bel. 
As pointed out above, the Arabian tribes who 
claimed descent from animals probably in reality 
claimed descent from gods. 

This more general conception, that whole tribes 
were descended from gods, is further removed from 
what we understand by incarnation than the con- 
ception that heroes or eminent persons are god- 
begotten. The ordinary plane of human life is 
too commonplace for early men. who are as yet un- 
able to distinguish the spiritual from the material, 
or to have any strong realization that God is in it. 

4. Deified kings. — A uother close approach to 
1I10 idea of incarnation is presented by the deilica- 
tion of kings in Babylonia, where, however, this 
was not as common as in Egypt. Most Babylonian 
kings recognized that they were quite distinct 
from the gods. Urumush, king of Kish, seems, 
however, to have been deified in his own lifetime, 
and his name enters as that of a god into the name 
of another man. 1 Shargani-sharri has the deter- 
minative for god written before his name 9 during his 
life, while Nur&m-Kin,* of the same dynasty, is con- 
stantly called a god, and had himself portrayed with 
(he horns which represented divinity. 4 Naram- 
Sin is called on some seals the *gou of Akkad.* 
What led these kings to assume, contrary to the 
general Babylonian custom, that they were gods, 
wo can now only conjecture. Some have supposed 
that it was the possession of tho shrine of Nippur, 
hut many monarchs who controlled that snrine 
never claimed divine honours. Others have sug- 
gested that it- was the sudden world-wide expansion 
of tho territory of these kings that led to their 
deification. Still others attribute it to Egyptian 
influence. 

Two or three centuries later theRe kings of Agade 
were imitated by Dungi, Bur-Sin, and Cimil-Sin, 
kings of the dynasty of Ur. The founder of the 
dynasty, Ur-Eiigur, lmd not been regarded as a 
god, but Dungi greatly enlarged the dominion of 
Ur and contemporaneously began to write the 
determinative for divinity before his name. lie 
had a festival ordained to himself as a god, and 
rearranged the calendar so that one month should 
he called Ituczen-dungi , or ‘Month of the festival 
of tho god Dungi.’ 6 Jlis namo also enters, as the 
name of a deity, into the composition of the names 
of a considerable number of other men. Perhaps 
ho and his successors in his dynasty meant by these 
claims to inform tho world that they wore the 
equals of the great monarchs of Agade. During 
the reign of these kings of Ur, offerings were made 
to Gudea and Urlama, former pa feds of LagttBh, 
as though they were gods. This was a post- 
mortem deification, for during their lifetime these 
rulers had claimed no divine honours. 

1 L. W. King, UUtvry 0 / Sumer and Akkad , London, 1010, 
p. 203. 

a //-. cr-i. s a,. 

4 Of. J. do Morgan, DvUUjation en Perse , Paris, 1000, ii, *2. 

6 See King, op. cit. pp. 288, 298. 


Apart from these cases we have no elear evidence 
of tne deification of Babylonian kings. Ishmi- 
Dag&n, of the dynasty of Ism, claimed to bo the 
‘ beloved spouse * 1 of the goddess Ishtar of Erech. 
Possibly this was because the king himself laid 
claim to divine rank. From whatever source or 
cause the deification of these kings arose, it was 
an oven more emphatic way of marking their un- 
usual quality than their supposed descent from 
a god would have been. To represent them as 
full-fledged gods in human form was to claim for 
them a real incarnation. It was all the more 
effective becauso opposed to the general customs 
of Babylonian thinking. 

Litiiuturk.— T his bos beon fully cit id in tho footnotes. 

Geokgb A. Bakton. 

INCARNATION (Tibetan).— Tho theory of 
incarnation attains its most extreme development 
in Tibet. It is utilized there not merely m the 
usual Buddhist (and Hindu) way to explain by 
re incarnations the ethical doctrine of retribution 
by the karma acquired by the individual, blit also 
as a practical method of regulating the succession 
to the hierarchy, and even to postulate tho perpetual 
incarnation of Buddhist goas within the boaies of 
the Grand Lamas. 

Thetheoryof hieratic succession byre-incarnation 
appears to have been introduced by the first of tho 
series of Dalai Lamas, named Gedcn-dup (+ A.D. 
1473), the successor of Tsonkhapa who foundod 
tho now dominant Yellow-hat sect, the Ge-lug-pa. 
it seems to have been a device, on quasi-Buddhistic 
principles, to secure stability for the succession, by 
providing to some extent against the intrigues of 
rival party leaders. It assumes the continuous 
succession to the headship by the samo individual 
under an uninterrupted series of consecutive re- 
e m l >od intents. This obviously differs from the 
orthodox Buddhist conception of re -in carnation of 
an individual, which is not confined to any one 
^articular channel. It supposes that the deceased 
lead Lama is always rc-born as a child within the 
country and often in the ncighltourhood of the 
monastery, and tho infant is to be discovered by 
oracular means and then duly installed in the 
vacant chair. On his death, he is similarly re-horn, 
and so tho process is repeated ad infinitum. 

At first this system of selection appears to have 
been restricted solely to tho Dalai Lamas of Lhasa ; 
but about A.D. 1062 it was extended by the then 
Dalai Lama to the newly instituted Grand Lam asliip 
of Tasliilhunpo, and now it has been adopted by 
nearly all tho great monasteries throughout Tibet, 
China, and Mongolia. It gives opportunities for 
much intrigue ; and China as the suzerain of Tibet 
has found it necessary politically to take an active 
part in controlling the ‘re-incarnation’ of the 
Dalai Lama, the temporal sovereign of tho country. 
In A.D. 1793, China prescribed for the selection of 
this priest-king a lottery-schcmo called the ‘ oracle 
of the urn,* by which tlie names of the competing 
infanta are written on slips of paper and put into 
a golden urn, and, after prayer ana other rites, the 
name first drawn is the fortunate one. The official 
directions for the working of this schemo are 
notified in a Chinese Imperial edict of A.D. 1808 
engraved on stone slabs at the door of the great 
temple of Lhasa and translated by the present 
w riter. It is a long document, and states near its 
beginning : 

1 On the passing away of the Lama the individual born, in his 
sir Ad is called "the incarnation of the illusory emanation" 
( Hprul-sku ), which in Chinese is called "Bo-so-i,” meaning " the 
accepted and undoubted individual (rel-bom " ' (sic). 

The lottery takes place in the immediate presence 
of the Chinese ambassador, the A mban, and it is 
also prescribed for the other three Grand Lamas of 
the Yellow-hat Church, namely at Tasliilhunpo, 
1 See King*, op. cit. 310. 
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Fekiug for inner Mongolia, and Urga for outer 
Mongolia. In practice the Lamas occasionally 
contrive to evade this form of nomination. In the 
exercise of its control over these 1 re-incarnations * 
the Chinese Government arrogates to itself powers 
which if taken seriously would imply direct inter- 
ference with the soul, or its Buddhist equivalent. 
Thus the Peking Gazette of 31st March 1877, in 
denouncing a recalcitrant ‘re-incarnating’ Lama 
who had insulted the Imperial Chinese liesident at 
Lhasa and carried oft’ the official seals, intimates 
that the Emperor as ‘ Son of Heaven ’ had decreed 
as a punishment that ‘ his [the Lama’s] soul should 
not be allowed to transmigrate at his decease.’ 

Tho fiction which credits the Dalai Lama of 
Lhasa with being the perpetual incarnation of the 
greatest and most popular of the Buddhist divinitios, 
Avalokite6vara {q.v.), the God of Mercy and the 
special object of the popular Om-mani magical 
formula, has been shown by the present writer to 
have been the invention of that Dalai Lama who 
was the first of the Lhasa priest-kings, namely 
Lo-bzang Gya-mts’o (A.D. 1615-1682). lie posed 
thus as a priest-god as well as temporal sovereign. 
Contemporary evidence of this title and position is 
found also in a letter from the Jesuit missionary 
(J. Gruebcr) then resident in Lhasa in the middle 
of the 17th cent., which refers to this Dalai Lama 
as ‘ that devilish God-the-Eather who puts to death 
all such as refuse to adore him. 1 

Litkratpric.— W. W. Rockhill, ‘Dalai Lamas and their 
Relation!* with the Manohu Emperors/ 'Poung-Pao, xl (Leyden, 
1910) lit. ; L. A. Waddell, Buddhism of Tibet , London, 1895, 
p. 23011., ‘Chinese Imperial Edict of 1808 A.n. on tho Grand 
Lamas of Tibet,' JHAS , 1910, pp. 09-80, Lhasa and Its 
Mysteries , London, 1906, pp. 27-36. L. A. WADDELL. 

INCENSE.— The custom of burning sweet- 
smelling substances in religious ceremonies, or 
sometimes as a separate rite, has been of 
wide-spread occurrence, especially in the higher 
religions. 

X. Kinds of incense. — While frankincense and 
other gum resins are more strietty to he called 
incense, many other substances have been used 
for the purpose of producing an agreeable odour 
when burned — various kinds of wood or bark, 
branches or roots of trees, herbs and odoriferous 
plants, seeds, flowers, fruits, aromatic earths, etc. 

Of substances referred to in the lliliie which are known to 
have been used by the Hebrews and other peoples as incense 
there are: (1) Wood — aloes (eagle-wood), Ca 4 14 , cf. IMoscor. 
i. 21 ; sweet cane, Jer O’-* 0 . (2) Lark— cassia, Ps 4b® ; cinnamon, 
Rev 18 1 *. (3) Roots— coatus, Ex 80**. (4) Gum resins— balm 
(? mastic), Gn 87 20 , Ezk 27 1 ? ; tragacanth (splcery), Gn B7 26 ; 
balHam (spices), Ca 6 1 - 13 ; bdellium, Gn 2 13 , cf. Dioscor. 1. 80; 
galbauum, Ex SO 3 * ; ladanum (myrrh), Gn B7 25 ; staote, Ex 
30*4 ; frankincense, Kx 30^4. (6) Flower products — saffron, Ca 
414 ; spikenard, Ca 4 14 . (fl) Animal products— onyoha (the oper- 
culum of a marine mollusc), Ex 3034. 

The sacred incenso used in later Hebrew ritual was a com- 
pound of stacto, onyoha, galbanum, and pure frankinoense, 
seasoned with sail and reduced to a fine powder. 1 In still later 
times— the Hcrodian period — Josephus records that thirteen 
Ingredients (sweet-smelling spices) were used. 3 Plutarch gives 
a list of sixteen Ingredients used by the Egyptians in preparing 
kuphi — honey, wine, raisins, sweet rush, resin, myrrh, frankin- 
cense, seselis, calamus, asphalt, thrvon, dock, both kinds of 
arceuthids, cardamum, ana orris root.* In both cases t he com- 
pounding was of ritual importance and a matter of mystery, 
©acred books were read aloud while tho kvphi was being mixed. 

Frankincense (Gr. \ipavwr6s, Heb. I'bhOruih , Med. 
Lat. olibanum , libanus in Vulg. ot Sir 24 21 3 ( J 18 ) i« 
the gum resin of trees of the genus Bosiodlkt 
(J). Garterii , B. Frercana , B. Bhua-Dajiana), ami 
is exported from Somaliland, probably the Punt of 
Egyptian inscriptions. Pliny 4 refers to it as a 
product of Arabia (Hadrainaut), and says that tho 
Habeei alone beliold the tree which produces it, 
and of these only 3000 families by virtue of heredi- 
tary succession. The trees are sacred ; and, while 
pruning the trees or gathering the resin, men must 

* Ex 80*4. 8 JiJ V. V. 6. 

1 de Isid. 81. 4 //jv xii. 14 flf. 


not contract pollution by sexual intemmrso or 
contact with a corpse. It is carried to Sabotn, 
where the priests claim a titlio of it in honour of 
their god Sabis ; until this is paid, none of it may 
be disposed of. Herodotus 1 speaks of winged 
serpents which guard the trees and are driven off 
by burning styrax. It was one of the ingredients 
of Jewish incense,* as it is still of that used in 
(’lirislian ritual. Classical authors, in speaking 
of frankinconse, usually refer to its exporting place 
as the seat of its origin, e.g. Syria anu Phoenicia. 

2. Purpose of incense. — The use of incense is 
connected primarily with the psychical aspects of 
tho sense of smell. Pleasant-smelling perfumes, 
in whatever way they arc obtained, arc agreeable 
to men. They wore offered to honourable persons 
in ancient times, or diffused over the roads on 
which they travelled.* Incense was also used at 
banquets as an agreeable accompaniment of food 
and wine. Hence it was supposed that such per- 
fumes would also bo agreeable to gods or spirits, 
on tho same principle as that by which foodstuffs 
which men liked were offered to them. This is 
obvious when we consider that the smoke of 
sacrifice is pleasing to the gods, and that they are 
thought to seize on ‘the unctuous smoke’ with 
delight, 4 and that flowers arc commonly olVered to 
the gods, or scented oils applied to their images.® 
The bodies of the dead are also decked with flowors, 
aromatic oils, and perfumes for tho same reason. 
Disagreeable odours, being obnoxious to men, wero 
also obnoxious to supernatural beings. Hcneo it 
came to bo thought that ben efi coni gods not only 
liked, but actually themselves possessed, pleasant 
odours. 

Egyptian texts illustrate these beliefs. IbIb lias a wonderful 
odour which nho can transfer to others, e.g. to tho dead. Osiris 
transfers his odour to those whom he loves. At tho anointing 
of the corpse, the ‘ perfume on the head of Homs’ Is besought 
to place itself on that of the deceased.® Similar ideas are found 
in Mandtean belief. Tho Light lieings hnvo a perfume which 
invigorates those who smell it.7 In Persian belief the righteous 
after death are said to have a sweet odour.® The region of the 
gods, the place of bliss, has also n sweet perfume. The Poly* 
icsian Rohutu is free from all noxious odours.® In tire Persian 
.ext A the deceased, approaching the blissful regions, is sur- 
rounded by a perfumed breeze. 1 ® Sweet odours form one of tho 
characteristics of Hindu and Buddhist Paradises, nnd, where 
Divine beings or saints descend to the malodorous hells, they 
change the evil odour to Bwect perfume. 1 * E\ il odours charac- 
terize the Persian regions of punishment, as well as the Muham- 
madan and Christian hell. 13 Tho idea that Paradise has u 
pleasant odour is found in Jewish, Christian, arid Gnostic writ- 
ings. Thus in the regions of the eastern Paradise and the 
‘garden of righteousness* visited by Enoch there arc many 
fragrant aromatic trees, i.c. those which yield material for 
incense, and among them one ‘ with a fragrance beyond all frag- 
rance.' 13 The idea that ParadiBC is a region of fragrant perfume 
appears already in the Apoc. of Peter, and is found in most 
accounts of visits to or visions of the Other- World, while the 
same idea is referred to in inscriptions on Christian grave- 
stones. 14 Spiritual persons and martyrs ulso possess thii 
fragrance. 1 ® In Gnostic writings tills perfume is connected with 

1 iii. 107. SExSIJM. 

* I)n 2-w ; Herod, vll. 54. 

4 Cf. G. Maspero, The Dawn of Cinilizatim, London, 1894, 
p. 681 ; Lucian, de Suer. 9. 

® W. Ellis, Tolyn. Researcher, London, 183], i. MS, 351 ; Mas- 
pero, p. 679 (baby Ionian) ; this caused the actual persons of the 
gods to be anointed. 

« E. A. W. Budge, Osiris and the Egyp. Resurrection, London, 
1911, i. 6, 78, 103 ; H. M. Tirard, The Rook of the Dead, do. 1910, 

p. 82. 

7 W. Brandt, Mand. Schrijten, Gottingen, 1893, p. 114. 

8 ll&toxt Rank, ii. 10. « Ellis, i. 245. 

10 uatOxt flask, ii. 7. 11 Cf. ERE iv. 052*. 

13 M. Ilaug, Essays on the Sacred Language, Writings, and 
Religion of the Fanis*, London, 1007, p. 222; E. W. Lane, 
Modem Egyptians, do. 1840, i. 101 ; J. A. MacCnlloch, Early 
Christian Visions of the Other ■ World, Kriinhuieh, J9J2, pa:, dm. 

13 En. 24* tr > : for oilier examples, cf. Slav. En. 8 2 ; 8yr. Bar. 
297 • Apoe. Mos. 29, 88, 40. 

14 MacCulloch, ojt. cif. p. 11, andpassi’m ; A. Dieterioh, flekyia , 
Leipzig, 1803, p. 84. 

lo Of. Apocryphal Acts, passim ; Martyrdom of S. Poly carp, 
§ 16; Eusebius, HE v. 1 (martyrs of L^ons and Vienne are 80 
* impregnated with tho sweet odour of Christ that they seem 
as Ir anointed with earthly perfumes *) ; cf. also 2 Go 2>* 1H , and 
Ignat, ad Ephes. § 17. 
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tht powers of the upper world, or the various heavens. 1 In 
Gnostic and Christian circles the anointing with fragrant oil had 
the effect of repelling the demons, because it was ' a type of that 
sweet odour which is above all tilings.' a 

While evil odours are obnoxious to gods, they 
also scare off demons, who are likewise put to High t 
by pleasant odours, e.g. that of incense, which is 
one of the material objects commonly credited 
with magical virtues. The Andaman Islanders 
believe that the smell of bees’-wax is offensive to 
a demon of epidemic, who is kept off by stakes 
painted with it.* The Kci Islanders (New Guinea) 
Dum the scrapings of buffalo horn to drive off 
demons . 4 The Thompson IUvcr Indians scare off 
ghostB by burning juniper . 9 In India, incense, 
which pleases the gods, drives off demons, who are 
also kept off by offensive odours . 8 In Canton, on 
the third day of the tenth month, filth is swept out 
of the house, and three sticks of incense are used 
to drive off the demon of penury . 7 In Palestine it 
is commonly used as an apotropauc, 8 and in Morocco 
before and during the ‘Great Past* incense is 
burned to keep off the jinn. 9 Incense, because 
dreaded by evil spirits, is one of the ingredients of 
the * amulet-box * in Tibet. 1 ® In Greece, at the 
Anthesteria and also at child-birth, doors were 
smeared with pitch to keep out ghosts and demons . 11 
The Rook of To bit 12 illustrates this belief among 
the Jews. The liver and heart of a fish are laid 
on ‘ ashes of perfumes ’ so as to cause a smoke. 
When the demon smells this, he flees away to 
Egypt. 1 ° modem survivals similar ideas are 
found. In the Tyrol, witches are expelled by 
fumigating houses with juniper, and by burning 
rosemary, hemlock, sloe, and resinous splinters. 
Fairies are also kept off by strong odours, e.g. 
burning an old shoe, or bv garlic. 1 * Hence, gener- 
ally, fumigation is a method of purifying persons 
and places, and of scaring off all kinds of evil 
influences; and for this incense is often used, as, 
e.g., in mourning ceremonies in China . 14 

Besides the primary purpose of the use of 
incense as an offering pleasing to the gods, there 
were other practical, symbolic, or mystical uses 
which it served. ( 1 ) It was burned to neutralize 
the strong odours of bloody or burnt sacrifices, 
especially in hot regions. It was also used for 
sanitary reasons, e.g. in places where the dead were 
buried . 19 ( 2 ) It was likewise a symbol or vehicle 
of prayer. This is already found in Egypt, where 
it was thought that the smoke as it rose bore 
words of power or of prayer to the gods, who were 
pleased by its odour. The soul of the dead ascended 
to heaven by the smoke of the incense burned on 
his behalf . 18 In Jewish thought, prayer was con- 
nected with incense. In Fa 141 3 it is compared to 
incense. Cf. Rev 5®, where golden bowls full of 
incense represent prayer. In Rev 8 1 * 4 prayer rises 

1 Of. Iron. I. ir. 1 ; Hippol. Philosoph. v. 14, vii. 10 ; Apoc. 
Aeti , passim. 

8 Iren. i. xxl. 3. 

» K. H. Man. JAI xil. (18S8) 07. 

« Fraser, G/l* Hi. 63. 

• J. Teit, Memoirs Amor. Mus. of Nat. Hitt. 11. pt. 4 [1900), 
p. 382. 

• Orooke, PR*, 1800, U. 21 ; cf. ERR iii. 446* 

7 L'Anihrvp . iv. [1803) 176 f. « W xviii. [1007] 69. 

• E. Westerniarck. PL xxil, [1911] 132, 142. 

M See A7i /fill, m\ 

H Hesychiua, t.v. fusutal ; PhotiuB, 9.V. iduvot. 

II e?. 18. 17 ». H * 

18 J. G. Campbell, Superstitions of the Highlands and Islands 
of Scotland , Glasgow, 1000, p. 30 ; E. 8. liar Hand, Science of 
Fairy Tales, London, 1891, p. 1)9. 

H J. J. M. de flroofc, AW. System of China, Leyden, li»92H., I. 
33, 77 ; cf. W. U. Smith, I lei. Bern.*, London, 1804, p. 420 ; M. 
Jastrow, Aspects qf Rel. Belief and Practice in Bab. and A sttyr., 
New York, 1011, p. 818 (purification of house after sickness with 
torches and censers) ; cf. also ERE iv. 729 b , 762*. 

» Cf. Tert. de Cor. MU. 10; Apol. 30, 42. 

18 Budge, op. eU. iii. 266 ; cf. the idea current in the New 
Hebrides that the soul of the departed rose to the sun on the 
fire kindled at the grave (G. Turner. Samoa , London, 1884, 
p. 336). 


with the smoke of the incense, as in the Egyptian 
view. So in Christian thought incense lias usually 
been regarded as symbolic of prayer, though it 
also typifies contrition, the preaching of the faith, 
etc. (3) More mystical views have sometimes been 
entertained. Plutarch explains the beneficial effect 
of the Egyptian huphi by saying that its sixteen 
ingredients are a square out of a square. Being 
composed of aromatic ingredients, it lulls people 
to sleep, loosens the leusion of daily anxieties, and 
brightens the dreams. It is made of things that 
delight most in tlio night and exhibits its virtues 
by night. 1 Plutarch also gives medico-mystical 
reasons for the burning of other substances at 
other times, e.g. resin in the morning to purify the 
air, because of its strong and penetrating quality ; 
myrrh at midday, because its not nature dissolves 
and disperses the turbid qualities in the air. 2 
Philo explains the four ingredients of the Hebrew 
incenBo as symbolizing the four elements, and thus 
representing the universe. 8 Josephus writes that 
the altar of incense, with the thirteen kinds of 
sweet-smelling things gathered from all places, 

S lints to the fact that God is Lord of all. 4 In the 
rphie hymns the different substances used and 
offered to the gods are chosen because of some 
occult reason in each case. 

W. R. Smith (426 f.) oonsiders the religious value of incense 
os originally independent of anim&l sacrifice, since frankincense 
was tne gum of a vsry holy species of tree collected with re- 
ligious precautions. The right to see the trees was reserved to 
oertain sacred families. While harvesting the gum they must 
practise continence and take no part in funerals. > The virtue 
of the gum lay in its being regarded as the blood of a divine 
plant. 

3 . Ritual use of incense in ethnic religions.— (a) 
Lower races.— 'The use of incenso among lower 
races is hardly known, save perhaps where they 
have been in contact with higher races using it. 
Wo may, however, note the American Indian 
custom of offering tobacco snjoke to the gods, and 
U 10 Polynesian offering of flowers and aromatic 
substances . 8 Among the Sakai, Semang, Jakun, 
otc., the only common kind of offering is the burn- 
ing of incense (benzoin). At a death among the 
Sakai, the magician waves a censer seven times 
over the body, recommending the dying man to 
think of his dead ancestors. As the smoko mounts 
up and then vanishes, so does the soul. Good 
spirits love its smell and evil spirits hate it. In 
sickness, among the savage Malays of Johore, the 
magician burns incense. The fumes rise to the 
abode of Jewa- J ewa and gratify him. lie welcomes 
the soul of the magician and grants him medicine 
for the sick . 7 Incense is burned as an offering at 
shrines, saints’ tombs, etc., among the Malays, and 
is the usual form of burnt sacrifice, with invocation 
to the Spirit of Incense. It reaches the nostrils of 
the gods and propitiates them aB a foretaste of 
other offerings to follow . 8 It is also used in magical 
ceremonies, e.g. to make one walk on water or 
remain under water in an ordeal, in the use of the 
divining rod, or to cause a spirit to possess a 
magician . 8 Callaway referB to ‘incense’ burned 
with Zulu animal sacrifices (blood and caul of a 
bullock) to the spirits, in order to give them a 
sweet savour. It is apparently some native pro- 
duct and is also usea in rites for the cure of 
sickness . 10 

(b) Among the Semites the use of incense came 
to be wide-spread. Its name among the Baby- 
lonians was fcutrinnu, and the incense-offering 

1 de hid. 81. 3 76. 80. 

8 Quit rerum divtn. heres. 41. * BJ v. v. 6. 

0 Pliny, xil. 64. 6 Turner, i. 86, 71. 

7 Skeat-Ulagdcn, Pagan Races qf the Malay Pmineula, 
London, 1900, ii. 08, 199, 862. 

8 W. W. Skeat, Malay Magic, London, 1900, p. 741. 

» Skeat. FL xiil. [1902] 136, 144 f., 162. 

10 Religious System of the Amazulu, Natal, 1870, London, 1874, 
pp. 141, 174. 
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consisted of odoriferous woods (cedar, cypress), 
myrtle, cane, and sweet herbs, by which the gods 
were made to smell a pleasing odour. After the 
Deluge, its survivor ottered calamus, cedar, and 
fragrant herbs, and ‘ the gods inhaled the sweet 
odour 7 and ‘ gathered like flies round the sacrificer. * 1 
Incense is frequently mentioned in the texts— e.g., 

‘ before Samus he makes an incenso-ott'ering ’ — or 
kings are represented making this ottering. Nab- 
onnedos is described as lilling the temple with the 
odour of incense. 5 * Herodotus 8 says that 1000 
talents of frankincense were ottered on the great 
altar of Bel at his annual feast, and the author of 
Is 65 8 refers to Babylon as the land where incense 
is ottered on bricks. It was burned as a ritual 
accompaniment of incantations, prayers, and the 
presentation of oracles, and also at the yearly 
mourning for Tammuz, with which was combined a 
memorial of the dead, who are said to ‘arise and 
inhale the incense of ottering*,’ as well as at funeral 
rites. 4 It was also used as a fumigatory, e.g. of 
the gods’ table ami its accessaries and the place 
whitner the gods were supposed to come, of houses, 
and of persons. 6 

Evidence of the popularity of incense-offerings 
among the peoples of Canaan and the surrounding 
districts is found in the fact that it is the most 
commonly denounced form of idolatry in Israel. 
Incense was ottered on altaiH of brick or on the 
housetops to Baal, the sun, moon, stars, etc. 6 
Lucian describes the sweet odours and the incense 
smoking without ceasing in the temples of the 
Syrian goddess. 

(c) Although in the OT the Hebrew use of incense 
seems to be early, this is due to the rendering of 
the word teldreth as * incense,’ when, strictly sneak- 
ing, it means the savoury odour or smoke of a burnt 
sacrifice. 7 The word translated * frankincense ’ is 
I'bhGnCih, \ipavot, Arab, luban , meaning a sweet 
resinous gum, and incense in this sense was not 
certainly used until the 7th century. 8 K'foreth 
also came to mean ‘incense.* 6 Ezekiel makes no 
reference to incense in his description of the re- 
formed ritual. The first distinct reference to its 
use in the cult of Jaliweh is in Jer 6 30 ‘To what 
purnose cometh there to mo frankincense from 
Shena, and the sweet cane [calamus] from a far 
country,?’ Cf. 17 26 41 6 and Is 43 J3 - 5 * 4 GO 6 GG 3 -the 
latter passages show that it was not required, and 
was an innovation in the cult of Jahweh and was 
expensive. Once admitted, however, it came to be 
a regular part of the ritual, and is frequently re- 
ferred to m the Priestly Codo (P). Incense was 
offered either (1) by itself, or (2) as a part of other 
sacrifices. (1) Ifc waB offered in censers, e.g. on the 
Day of Atonement when the high priest appeared 
before the mercy -seat ; 10 or when Aaron passed 
through the congregation to stay the plague with 
his censer and incense (an atonement and fumiga- 
tion). 11 Tlieincense used in these rites was carefully 
compounded according to a set formula, 1 * and was 
obviously regarded as sacred—* most holy ’ and not 
to bo used for common purposes. It must not be 
consumed on ‘strnuge fire,’ i.e. fire from some 
other source than the glowing altar coals, 13 and it 

1 Jastrow, Bel. of Bab. and Assyria, Boston, 1808, p. 503. 

8 Jastrow, pi 666 ; F. Dclitzscb, Assyr. 11 WB, Lelpaig, 1890, 

p. 600. 

8 1. 188. 

4 Jastrow, pp. 281, 846, 576 ; A. Jcremias, The Bab. Conception 
cf Heaven ana licit, London, 1902, p. 11. 

8 M. J. Lagrange, fttudes sur let re Unions stmiliquetP, Paris, 
1905, p.239 ft. ; Ilerod.i. 198. 

*> Of. 1 K 118, 2 K ‘221? 23°, Jer 7® 11*3 1018 32», Hos 213, 1 
018 8». 

7 Of. P« 08W * Incense of rams * ; see also i)t S3 1 ®, 1 S 2®, la 
li» eta 

> Of. the absence of any denunciation of incense in the well- 
known passages, Am 4< Is in, Mlc 6« 

8 Of. Esk8“. l® Lv I0i2ff. 

u Nu 10 48, la Ex SO® 4 , and see 1 1 above. 

18 Lv 101, and cf. passages Just cited. 


must not be offered by any but the priests. 1 Prob- 
ably as a later custom a separate altar on which 
this incense was burned came into use, and on it 
incense was burned morning and evening. 2 (2) 
Frankincense (i.e. not the compounded incense of 
Ex 30 84 ) was ode rod with the meat-offering, 8 and 
firstfruits, 4 and burned with them on the alttyr. It 
was also placed on the showbroad as a * memorial,’ 

* azkdrdh, in two golden vessels ami then consumed 
on the altar at each weekly renewal of the bread.® 
But it was not to be ottered with a sin-offering or 
with the ‘ meal ottering of jealousy.* 6 
In later times the daily offering of incense be- 
came an elaborate ceremony, and priests were 
chosen by lot to offer it. 7 

(d) In Egypt the burning of various kinds of in- 
cense was always an important rite, each ingredient 
of it having magical properties, and, as has been 
seen, its smoke was sujqmsed to carry the words of 
prayer as well as the souls of tho dead to heaven. 
Prayer was made, e.g., to Kfi, that he would draw 
the soul up to heaven on the smoke of the incense. 
Probably the earliest reference to the use of in 
cense in any religion occurs in the notice of Sancli- 
kara, a king of the Xlth dynasty, who sent an ex- 

g xlition for aromatics through the desert to the 
ed Sea towards the incense land of Punt. 
IIAtsepsu, a queen of the XVIlIth dynasty, also 
sent an expedition by sea thither. Punt is prob- 
ably Hadramaut ana Somaliland. 8 Incense was 
also obtained from Gilead.® A common represen- 
tation on the walls of temples is that of a king 
offering incense. He holds a censer in one hand 
and with tho other throws little balls or pastilles 
of inconso upon it, praying the god to accept it 
and give him a long life. Immense quantities of 
incense are often spoken of as having been offered, 
e.g. 1000 censors, or, as an inscription referring to 
Iiameses in. reports, 1,933,76G pieces of incense, 
etc., during the 31 years of his reign. 10 It was 
ottered to all the gods, who delighted in its odour, 
their statues being censed with it and perfumed. 
Often it accompanied other offerings, greater or 
smaller—g.gr., frankincense, myrrh, and oilier per- 
fumes were placed in the carcass of the bullock 
ottored to Isis 11 — or was presented by itself, os do- 
sciibed above. The censer was an open cup hold- 
ing tire, with or without a handle, but other forms 
were also used. 1 * At funerary rites tlio deceased 
was purified with incenso. Five grains were tivico 
offered to mouth, eyes, and hand, once for tho 
north and once for the south ; then incense from 
foreign parts was similarly offerod, along with the 
litany of purification. Myrrh, resin, etc., but not 
frankincense, were placed in the body which was 
embalmed. 18 

(s) Incense, in tho sense of a gum resin, does 
not seem to have been used in Greece until post- 
Ilomeric times, and Pliny says that people knew 
only tho smell of cedar and citrus as it arose in 
volumes of smoke from the sacrifice. 14 The idea of 
a fragrant odour, e.g. of sacrifice, being pleasant 
to the gods was well known. 18 The wood of odor- 
iferous trees, e.g. a kind of cedar (rd Quov), 1 * as well 
as myrtle was burned in houses for its fragrant 
smell. In Homer 17 Ovos probably means no more 
than the burning of such wood or Borne native pro- 

1 Nu 107ff*. 2 Gh 2019* 

* Ex 80*- 7. a secondary part ol P. 

SLv? 1 ^. ‘ 4 Lv 2i 4f *. 

8 Lv 24 r>ir - ; Jon. Ant. nr. x. 7. • Lv 6 11 , Nu fi 18 . 

7 Lk 1®- 10 ; E1U, col. 2107. 

8 Schroder, ReaUex., tt.v . ‘ Welhrauch.* 

® Gn ST". 

18 J. G. Wilkinson, Manners and. Customs of A no. Egyptians, 
London, 1878, iii. 414, 417 ; A. Knnan, Agypten und dyypt. 
Leben im Alter turn, Tiibingon, 1886, p. 407. 

11 Herod, ii. 40. » Wilkinson, iff 898. 

18 8m also 5 1 . 14 RAT xiii. 1. 

16 Homer, II. viii. 648 II. 16 Od. v. 60. 

n e.g. II. ix. 499. 
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duct as an ottering, or it may simply mean ‘ sacri- 
fice.* Later it came to mean ‘incen.se/ and was 
the source of Lat. tus. The word for 4 frankin- 
cense,' Xipavurdf, was of foreign derivation. In- 
cense as such was not used before the 8th cent. 
B.c. / and is first mentioned in Euripides. 9 Schrader 
is of opinion that it may have oeen introduced 
through the cult of Aphrodite, and it was certainly 
traditionally thought to have come from Phcenicia 
via Cyprus, where it was used in hor cult. 3 It 
was brought into Greece commercially from Arabia, 
and imported thence by Phoenicians. 4 Incense 
was burned with bloody sacrifices as an ottering or 
to combat evil odours, 6 or with fruits, cakes, 
wheat, etc., 8 or as a separate ottering, both in 
domestic ritual and in the cult of the gods ; e.g., it 
was burnt to Zeus Meilicliios, to Demeler before 
consulting the oracle at Patne, and to Hermes 
and Sosipolis. 7 The inventory lists of some temples 
contain evidence of the large quantities which 
came to he used, and it was sometimes given as a 
gift by one person to another. 8 Incense of differ- 
ent kinds was also used largely in the Orphic cult, 
as the hymns show. It was offered along with 
cakos of honey, ntXavoi, without being burned, in 
the rites of certain divinities.® The method of 
hunting incense was to throw' it on the altar so as 
to mingle with the smell of the victim, or to fill 
the victim with it, 10 or to burn it in braziers stand- 
ing on or near the altar, or even outsido temples, 
or in vessels which could bo borne on the hand. 

(/) fn Homan religion, incense [tus) was one of the 
most important of the bloodless offerings ( libamina ), 
and indeed without it no rite was regarded as com- 
plete. Put, as in Greece, odoriferous woods and 


and resins came to be used— frankincense ( mas - 
v ulum tus)™ myrrh, crocus, costum. 14 In the case 
of animal sacrifices, incense, saffron, and laurel 
were burned as a preliminary, and, as the animal 
was led up, incense and wine were sprinkled on 
the altar, it was also offered with the blood, and 
burned with the exta , ia Incense was also ottered by 
itself in public or private ritual ; and this is illus- 
trated by the fact that one method of forcing a re- 
nuncialion of Christianity was to burn sorno in- 
cense on an altar before an image or to the Emperor. 
Incense was offered fro the lar /ami Haris daily. 115 
The method of using it was to burn it on the 
greater altars, or in braziers, or small portable 
altars {focus, tmibulum). It was carried in a 
casket called accrra (much used in funerary cere- 
monies), whence it was taken and burned. 17 It 
was also offered for the averting of prodigies c. 290 
B.c., 16 and burned in magical ceremonies. 1 ® The in- 
trod notion of incense into the cult was connected 
with Bacchus, the first to make offerings of cinna- 
mon and frail kineense-' 0 — an obvious suggestion of 
1 Farnell uses this as an argument against the likelihood of 
Mesopotamian influences affecting Gm-co in earlier periods 
{Greece and Bab ., Edinburgh, 1911, p. 232 f). 

* Bacch. 144. 

8 Atheimms, xll. 10 ; Ilcsvchlus, t. v. Ova. 

4 Herod, ii. 8, ill. 107 (the trees are said to be guarded by 
winged scrpeuU). 

• Paus. lx. 8. 8 ; Daremberg-Saglio, iv. ii. 9C4a. 

« Paus. v. xv. 10, vi. xx. 8. 

f Pirns, v. xv. 10, vi. xx. 3, vii. xxi. 12, xxii. 3; Lucian, de 
Sacr. 12 ; Plant. Aid. 24. 

8 Boeckh, CfG 2832, 9778 ; Lucian, Crunosuloti, 10. 

8 L. F. A. Maury, llittl. dee religions de la Greet ant.. Paris. 
1857-69, H. 110. 

10 Pane. ix. lii. 8. 

U Fasti, iv. 741 f. ; cf. 1. 888 ft. 

18 For the burning of laurel in a magical ceremony, see Vcrg. 
FA. viii. 82 f. ; cf. Thcoer. Id. ii. 33. 
is Vorg. Ed. viii. 06. i« Fasti, I. 839 ft. 

15 lb. Iv. 938 ff. ; Arnohius, vii. 20. 

18 Plaufc. Aul. prof. 23 f. 

17 Verg. Ai in. v. 746. i« Livy, x. 23. 

18 Verg. Eel. viiL 65. w Fasti, iiL 727. 


its entrance into ltoman ritual through the Greek 
cult of Dionysos. Elsewhere Ovid 1 speaks of its 
importation from the Euphrates region, perhaps 
connecting it with the Oriental cults which intro- 
duced it into Greece. 

(g) Hindus have always been fond of pleasant 
odours, and India was already celebrated for its per- 
fumes in ancient times. Incense from Arabia was 
early imported there, but many native kinds of 
Bweot-smelling materials have long been in use- 
benzoin, and other gum resins, seeds, roots, dried 
flowers, and fragrant woods. These are burned 
ritually or in ordinary domestic usage. In ancient 
times sandal-wood was burned as incense in temples 
and as a fragrant stuff in houses, and in the daily 
rites the sacred fire was fed with consecrated wood, 
usually from the PalftAa tree. 9 In modern Hindu- 
ism the use of incense is wide-spread in all forms 
of cult. Thus in the cult of Siva it is daily burned 
by the priest before the stone representing the god 
at Orissa, and perfumes are also placed on it. In 
the Vallablm sect of Vaisnavism the Maharajas 
offer incense and swing lights before the imug' s, 
and the samo act of homage is paid to them by the 
people. Camphor and incense are burned before 
the image of Kftna, and in the demon cults of 
Western India perfumes are commonly burned. In 
the Paikhdj/atana ceremony of the Brahman house- 
holder perfumes and flower.* are offered, and among 
the sixteen acts of homage is the ottering of per- 
fumes, sandal, flowers, and incense {dhiipa ; see 
Monicr Williams, passim). 

( h ) Incense was unknown in early Buddhism, 
which was opposed to external ritual, but in the 
course of time its use, especially in northern Bud- 
dhism, has become general. Thus, in Coy Ion, per- 
fumes and flowers are ottered before the image of 
Buddha, and in the Pint ceremonial incense is burned 
round the platform on which the relics of Buddha 
are exposed. 3 But it is in Tibet that the use of 
incense is most prevalent, and Hue and other trav- 
ellers there have referred to the likeness of its 
ritual use and of the censors to that of the Homan 
Catholic Church. It is used in the initiation of a 
monk ; it is offered to the good spirits and Lamas 
in the daily cult of the monasteries and of the 
village priesthoods ; it is one of the usual offerings 
in the temples, and is prominent in the festivals at 
which ‘clouds of incense till the air’ ; it is used in 
exorcisms, in baptisms, and other ceremonies ; it 
is burned in censers before the Lamas at the per- 
formance of religious dramas, or in shrines and 
cliapols, etc. Perfumes and incense form one of 
the livo sensuous offerings, and figure prominently 
in the ‘ presentation of offerings/ which is one of 
the seven stages of wo* ship. These seven offer- 
ings aro * essential/ and among them flowers and 
incense occur as early as the 7th century. They 
bear Sanskrit names, and are borrowed from 
Hinduism. 4 In J apanese Buddhism, incense is also 
commonly used, and has influenced the native 
Shinto religion. In earlier Shintoism incense was 
unknown, out it is now burned in censers at many 
ceremonies, e.g. at the new moon, and at magical 
rites. 6 

(t) In China , incense is much used in public and 
private cults. It is offered in the temples as part 
of the daily worship, and it is burned at festivals 
and in nroeessions. It is also offered before the 
ancostral tablets or before the household deities, 
and is used in consulting the gods and in magical 

1 Fasti, i. 838. 

8 C. Lassen. Ind. Alterthuimkunde Leipzig, 1868-74, 1. 884 f. ; 
M. Mouier Williams, llr.l. Thought and Life in India, London. 
1883, p. 366. 

3 Monier Williams, Buddhism, London, 1889, pp. 316, 819. 

4 Monier Williams, pp. 320, 346, 360, 357; L. A. Waddell. The 
Buddhism of Tibet. London, 1896, passim . 

6 W. G. Aston, Shinto, London, 1905, pp. 213, 292, 864. 
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ceremonies. Chinese Buddhism also used it ex- 
tensively . 1 In Chinese funeral ceremonies the 
burning of incense plays an important part, both 
as an offering and as a lumigatoiy, and one lmi poso 
is to gratify the. olfactory nerves of the soul of the 
deceased . 3 

(j) In the ancient Persian religion incense was in 
use. It was burned five times daily in the official 
cult, and at times was used in large quantities. 
Herodotus 5 * describes Darias burning 300 talents 
of frankincense upon the altar. It was also burned 
as a method of purification or fumigation, and in 
a passage of the Vendidad 4 it is called * incense of 
vonu-gaona ’ — ‘Thou shalt perfume Vohu-mano 
[perhaps an idol; .see above, p. 153*] therewith .’ 6 
Sandal-wood and incense are burned in modern 
Parai ritual.® The Bahman- Ya§t 7 describes how, 
in the ‘sheep period,* firewood and incense will be 
properly supplied. 

(fc) Incense was very largely used in the religion of 
ancient Mexico , and was ottered to all the gods, 
and in all festivals, processions, and sacrifices. 
Incense-burning was performed four times daily in 
the temples. Images of gods were censed in the 
temples and in processions, and the chief officiant 
was also himself censed. Some gods desired only 
bloodless sacrifices, of which incense was one, e.g. 
Quetzaleoatl, who delighted in fragrant odours and 
perfumes. The ineense was carried in an ern- 
oroidored bag and thrown on an open censer 
( temaitl ) of halted elay containing fire. It consisted 
of copal, or it was sometimes made from a herb 
called yiauhtli. Its fumes were of a narcotic kind 
and were also used to stupefy human victims. The 
fumes of incense were rogarded as typifying prayer . 8 
Incense consisting of sweet-scented gums was used 
in Peruvian ritual and ottered as a sacrifice. Golden 
censers or braziers stood in the temples . 3 

(/) In Muhammadan cultus proper, incense is not 
used, but it is commonly offered at the shrines of 
saints, and is permitted by the traditions as a 
perfunio for a corpse. Muhammadans in India, 
possibly as an influence from Hinduism, use it in 
their rites, e.g. circumcision, marriage, funerals, 
etc., an<l it is supposed to have the effect of keep- 
ing oil' evil spirits. But among all Muhammadans 
it is burned in houses on braziers, or at marriage 
processions it is burned in a mibkharah , and it is 
also commonly used in magical ceremonies, e.g. to 
counteract the evil eye, or in the ‘science* of 
ddivah, a method of incantations in which various 
perfumes are burned according to a table showing 
the letters of tho alphabet. The letter of the name 
of the person for whom the incantation is made 
gives the required perfume. The materials used 
for incense are frankincense, benzoin, storax, 
coriander-seed, aloes- wood, etc . 10 

4 . Incense in the Christian Church.— Although 
incense was used in Jewish corcmonial, while such 
a prophecy as Mai I 11 might seem to point to its 
continued use in the new dispensation, and though 
it was one of the offerings of the Magi and its use 
is referred to in the Apocalypse, there is no evidence 
that it was part of early church ritual ; indeed there 
is strong evidence against it. Some of the Fathers 
refer to it as a type of prayer ; but Tcrtullian, 
Athcnagoras, Arnohius, and Lactantius clearly 
witness against its ritual use. 

1 J. Doolittle, Social Life of the Chinese, London, 1866, passim. 

9 J. J. M. de Groot, op. cit. i. passim. 

8 vi. 07. * xix. 24. 

8 Vend. xix. 24 ; of. Haug, pp. 385 !., 886. 

« Ilaug, 404, 408. 

7 Hi. 40 ; cf. SBE v. [18801 230. 

8 Bancroft, NR iii. cha. 7-10, passim. 

0 W. If. Prescott, Hist, of Conquest of Peru, 1870, pp. 47, 50 ; 
A. Riville, Native Religions of Mexico and Peru, London, 1884, 

p. 218. 

10 See K. W. Lane, Mod. Egyptians , London, 1846, 1. 186, 217, 

li. 71, 93, ill. 154; Hughes, 72 ft, 2U6. 


Tcrtullian 1 says : ' Not one pennyworth of incense do I offer 
Him.' Athenagoras 3 declares that <lod docs not require tho 
sweet smell of fiowsrs or incense. ArnobhiK, 8 referring to tho 
fact that tho early Romans did not umj it, maintains that 
Christians may safely neglect it. Lactantius * says that odours 
are not desired by (iod. and agrees with Neo-l’latoulht writers 
that frankincense and thu like should not be offered to Him. 

The fact that it was a Jowish usage may have 
tended to make Christians neglect it, but what had 
probably a more powerful effect was its use among 
pagans and the common practice during tho ages 
of persecution of insisting that Christians should 
otter a few grains of incense to the gods or on tin 
altar of the Emperor as a token of their renuncia- 
tion of their faith. Such apostates as yielded in 
this way during the Dorian persecutions were 
called Thurificati. Incense was, however, used 
for fumigations as a sanitary precaution, e.g. at 
burials or in places with a disagreeable odour; 6 
hut otherwise its ritual use was almost unknown 
during tho first four centuries. The Apostolic 
Canons refer to the use of incense (Ovfxlxna) at tho 
Eucharist, but this is probably a later interpolation. 
It was used at tho vigil offices on Sunday in 
Jerusalem towards the end of the 4th century.® 
Pseudo-Dionysius 7 speaks of the priest censing the 
altar and making the circuit of the holy place. In 
the Liturgy of St. James it is used in the pro- and 
post-Anaphora portions, and in that of St. Mark 
nefore the gospol, at the great entrance, at the kiss 
of peace, and at the commemoration of the dead. 
In the Liturgy of St. Chrysostom the sacred vessels, 
the Gospels, altar, prieRt, and sanctuary are censed 
in the pro- Anaphora, and the altar is censed in the 
Anaphora. Evagrins® refers to the gift of a 
thurible to a church in Antioch by a Persian king 
c. 594. In the West the Or dines of the 8th cent, 
describe tho swinging of the censer during the 
procession of tho pontiff and his acolytes from the 
sacristy to the altar in thfi church at Home. ‘As 
for censing the altar, or the church, or the clergy 
or congregation, such a thing is never mentioned/ 3 
The further use of incenso was gradual, since it is 
not mentioned by writers of this period who treat 
of ritual, and its use at tho elevation and bene- 
diction was not known in the Wost till the 14th 
century. Tn the Homan Catholic Church at the 

f iresent time incense is burned at solemn Mass 
>efore the introit, at the gospol, offertory, and 
elevation, at solemn blessings, processions, choral 
offices, consecration of churches, burial rites, etc. 
In the Church of England there is no decisive 
evidence of its ritual use in Divine service during 
the period after the Keformation. It was used, 
however, for sanitary purposes, as a fumigatory, 
and for tho sake of its agreeable odour in churches, 
at feasts, at coronations, etc. Its ritual use was 
resumed towards the middle of the 19th cent., 
but this was decided to be illegal in Marlin r. 
Mackonochie, 1868, and in Sumner?’. Wix, 1870. 10 
Incenso is used ritually in many churches ol I he. 
Anglican communion, and the practice is cer- 
tainly spreading as a pleasing adjunct to worship, 
and as a symbolic rite typifying prayer. 

Litkratorb. — H. von Fritze, Die Rauch op fer hei den 
Grifchen, Berlin, 1894 ; Pliny, UN xii. 3(>iL, xiv. SSff. ; O. 
Schrader, Reallexikon, StroHshurg, 1901, e.v. ’ Wcihrawh'; 
Theophrastus, de Odoribus ; H. Zwaardemaker, Die Physio - 
logic aes Geiucns, Leipzig, 1895 ; E. G. C. F. Atchley, // h:l. of 
the Use of Incense in Divine Worship, London, 19i)9; R. 
Sigismun<?», Die Aromata in Hirer Dedeutung fur Religion . . . 
des Alterthuvis, Leipzig, IHSt. Cf. also the authorities o'ted in 
the footnotes of tho present article. 

J. A. MAcClTLLoril. 


i Apol. 30 ; cf. 42. 3 Leg. 13. 8 ado. Unit., vii. 20. 

4 Dio. Inst. vi. 2C, Epit. 2. 

3 Tert. Apol. 42. de Cor. Mil. 10. 

8 Peregr. Etherice, cited by L. Duchesne, Christian H or ship 

» 11 K vi. 21. 3 Durlu sue, p. 103 

10 See the summary of the evidence by L. T. Dibdin, m EBr" 
xiv. 352 f., $.t>. ' Incense.' 
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INCEST. — See Crimes and Punishments, 
Ethics and Morality. 

INCU BATION. — Incubat ion, a trnnslntion of 
the Gr. technical term eyKolprj<ns t denotes in com- 
parative religion the practice of sleeping (or at 
least of passing the night) in a shrine or other 
sacred place with the object of receiving a Divine 
rovelation or Divine aid ; in a still more specific 
sense — -which is also the one most commonly de- 
noted hy the word because of the Greek use of the 
rite — tlie aid in question is currently held to be 
the cure of disease, though this limitation is of 
later development. Naturally, the subject of in- 
cubation is connected with those of communion 
with Deity, disease, divination, dreams, omens 
.v.), etc. 

n the state of sleep, when the soul is released 
from the ordinary trammels of the body, it is par- 
ticularly subject to Divine imitations, and may 
receive revelations from Divine beings (cf. On 28 l2 “* 
37 Bff * 41 1 * 30 , 1 K 3 B ' 1B etc.). Indeed, the whole basal 
theory of incubation could not be better expressed 
than m the words of Job (33 15f *) : 

‘In a dream, in a vision of the night, when deep sleep falleth 
upon men, in sIumbcringH upon the bed ; then hc[God] openefch 
the ears of men, and sealeth their instruction.’ 

It is perfectly true that Divine revelations in 
dreams may come in almost any place (for examples, 
see art. Dreams) ; and, as when the American 
Indian goes forth in search of the revelation of his 
man il ou , the inquirer may have no idea as to the 
spot in which the Divine will draw near to him (cf. 
art. Communion with Deity [American], vol. iii. 

. 741). Yet it is obvious that a god will reveal 

imsclf more readily in a distinct locality with 
which ho is already associated by legend or by 
cult, and where lie lias a dwelling provided in the 
Rhape of temple or shrine. In some instances this 
dwelling may be only temporary, and prepared for 
the special occasion on which Divine revelation is 
sought. 

Thus, among the Malays, after ft proper site for a house is 
found, four sticks are laid down to form a rectangle in the 
centre of tho plot, and a clod is taken from this enclosure, with 
the prayer to tho lords of the spot : 

‘ If it. (my purpose] is good, show me a good omen, 

If it is bad, snow mo a bad omen.' 

After this, ‘wrap the clod up in white cloth, and after fumi- 
gating it with incense, place it at night beneath your pillow, 
and when you retire to rest repeat the lost two lines of the above 
charm as before and go to Bleep. If your dream is good pro- 
ceed with, if had desiHb from, your operations ’ (W. W. Skeat, 
Malay Magic, London, 1000, p. 142 ; cf. also i». 144 ; and, for a 
similar usage in Torres .Straits, soo EtiK iv. 776*). The ancient 
Irish had a kindred practice in the tarb/eaa, which is usu- 
ally translated ‘hull feast.,’ alt hough feaa, ' feast.,’ is probably 
identical with fesa, 'to pass thu night* (II. Pedersen, Vcrgl. 
Qramm. (Ur kelt. Sprachen, Gottingen, 1008 -13, il. 624, 669; 
of. also i. 80). In Serglige Conculauid, 22 f. (ed. E. Windisch, 
Irische Texte , i. [ Leipzig, 1880] 212 f.) we read that the Irish 
kings Medh, Ailill, CiSroi, Tigcrnach, and Find assembled, but 
did not decide upon a king for Ulster because they were united 
against that kingdom. ‘ Thereupon a tarb/ent is made there 
among them, that they might know from it to which of them 
they would give tho kingdom. Tis thus this tarbfc jm was done, 
i.e. a white hull to he killed, and a man to oat to satiety of its 
flesh and its broth, and slumber for him from this satiety, anti 
tho 6a firimii [a certain charm] to be sung over him by four 
druids, and the sort of man who should be made king there was 
seen by him in vision from his form and from his description 
and the sort of work he did. The man awoke from his sleep, 
and his dream is told to the kings.' Similar in principle was the 
ancient Irish irnbaa foroanai, in which incantations were pro- 
nounced over his palms by him who sought a revelation, after 
which he placed his palms to Ids cheeks and fell asleep, being 
guarded against, any interruption. During Ins si amber the 
future was revealed to him (see above, p. T2S h ; the text is con- 
veniently given hy Windisch, 616). Very frequently Incubational 
dreams aro facilitated by fasting, vigils ((/</. i\), and the like (cf. 
PC ii. 410 ff. ; M. Hamilton, Incubation, pp. 114, 161, 169, 164 f., 
1(19). 

The place where such a revelation was vouch- 
safed would naturally be regarded as an al>odo of 
the Deity (cf. (in 28 ,fl * w 8.5* ■ 7 ), and might long he 
held a centre of worship, as in the ease of Bethel 
(‘house of God/ cf. 2K 2- f *, Am 7 10, 13 ). Incuba- 
tion might also be practised at sacred stones and 


sacred trees. An excellent example of the former 
is found in the instance of the pre-Islamic priests 
who slept near tho oracular stone of al-Jalsad (J. 
Well hausen, Tle.sU arab. Ueidentuma*, Beilin, 1897, 
>. 55), and of the latter in the revelation received 
>y Alexander the Great as lie slumbered under the 
plane tree at Smyrna ( I’ausanias, Vll. v. 2). Con- 
sultation might fikowise be sought in grave crises 
of the State, as was done on at least one occasion 
in Greece (Pausanias, III. xxvi. 1). 

The usual locality for incubation is tho shrine or 
temple. 

Thun, among the Meilhels, when the king and his people had 
been alarmed by the gods, who desired to show their power lost 
they be forgotten in Melthei prosperity, a maibi (‘ wise woman ’) 
gave a message to the king directing him ' to send all the maibaa 
and maibis of the country to sleep in the temple of Thingjing 
(the god of the country of Moirang] wearing their sacred 
clothes. . . . There in their dreams they were instructed to 
divide the people into sections, somo for one duty and some 
for others. . . . Then, when they had told the King all the 
wonderful things communicated to them in their dreams, they 
were bidden to do as tho God had Bald' (T. 0. Ilodson, Thn 
Meithexa , London, 1908, p. IH1). 

Incubation in shrines for advice in all sorts of 
problems of life is common, as in ancient Egypt 
(cf. ERE iii. 762 ft , and especially v. 3.5 f.) and among 
the modern Berbers (cf. ERE ii. 513). Of modern 
Mesopotamia we are told that 

‘the shaikhs, the Muhammadan inulia*, tho Kurds, and the 
ArabB lie down in mosques or places of pilgrimage, ao<l in 
ancient convents which formerly belonged to Christians, and 
to which they give the generic name of inazdr (from zdr, ‘to 
visit, go on pilgrimage’], wilh tho purpose of obtaining good 
dreams or inspirations suited to guide them in their dreamt*. 
In Mesopotamia it is not uncommon to find heretical or Catholic 
Christiana who seek slumber in churches or con ven Is to huvogood 
and lucky dreams’ (J. Tflnkdji, in AiUhropoa, viii. 11913] f>l)6). 

From such consultation as to tho proper course 
to be adopted in problems of various Kinds has 
developed that type of incubation which, because 
of its prominenco m Greece, has gained a natural, 
though not wholly deserved, prominence in the 
common parlance of comparative religion. This 
iH incubation for the purpose of gaining cure from 
disease of the most diverse kinds. The subject 
has been so thoroughly discussed (see Literature 
appended below) that the briefest summary will be 
Kuincient here (cf., for some special instances, also 
ERE vi. .542, 548 f., 652). There was a primitive 
American centre at lzamal. 

‘In their heathendom those Indians [the Mayas of Yucatan] 
raised one altar and temple on another to their king or false: god 
YUtnat-ul, where they placed the image of a hand which served 
them as a memorial ; and they say that there they carried the 
dead and the Hick, and that there they were resuscitated and 
healed by touching tho hand. . . . And therefore it was called 
and named Kab-ul, which means “ artificial hand (Lizana, in 
I<andu, Rclacion de In a coaoa de Yucatan, ed. 0. E. Brasseur de 
liourbourg, Paris, 1864, p. 358, quoted by H. II. Bancroft, UJi ii. 
1 1882] 796, n. 44). 

The principal classical accounts, apart from the 
burlesque in Aristophanes’ Plntns (v. 634 IF.), are 
tho stela) of cures at Kpidntirns {CIG iv. 9.31 f. ; 
J. Baunack, Stud, auf dan Gebiete des Griech . und 
dt’.r arischen Sprachen, i. [Leipzig, 1886] 120-144; 
Hamilton, op. cit. 17-27) ; the Sacred Ora Liana of 
Aristides (eu. W. Dimlorf, Leipzig, 1829, summar- 
ized hy Hamilton, 44-62); and the inscription set 
up at Epidaurus in the 2nd cent. A.D. by Julius 
Apellas, a Carian sophist ( CIG iv. 955; Baunack, 
110-118; Hamilton, 40 f.). In the earliest period 
there was entire dependence upon the god for 
healing, and he might work tho cure either hy 
himself acting as surgeon or by advising certain 
medicaments. Later skilled medical men became 
connected with the shrines, co-operating with, but 
not superseding, the revelations given by the god 
in visions. Much obscurity exists as to the precise 
methods of procedure, and details doubtless variod 
at different times and places, and under special 
circumstances. The general mode, however, seems 
to have been as follows : 

On arriving at the shrine, the patient probably received In- 
struction from the priest or priest#, and was caused to perform 
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some rite* and sacrifices to bring; him to a thoroughly recipient 
frame of mind. After successful Incubation, during which tho 

S atient, sleeping within the shrino of the god, hod been visited 
y the deity with actual cure or with counsel, the person thus 
healed was required to make payment of a fee (iarpov), non- 
payment being punished by recurrence o( the disease. Votive 
offerings would also be made, and iu some instances were com- 
manded by the god. The cosUinoss of these votive oU'erings— 
which, it is to be conjectured, were the earlier modo of showing 
gratitude, the ‘fee' being introduced only when the shrine hud 
become comparatively elaborate and expensive in upkeep— 
naturally varied according to the means of those who had been 
cured. Phalysius of Naupactus gave 2000 gold staters (£1000) 
when healed of blindness (Pausanias, x. xxxviil. 7) ; a boy offer- 
ing the god ten dice for ours was healed without charge (Stele 
of Epldaurus, i. 68-71). 

The rite of incubation for the cure of disease still 
prevails widely in churches of the Greek and, to a 
less extent, Latin countries, as in Ten os, Cyprus, 
Mytilene, Rhodes, Argolis, Achaift, Phocis, Boeotia, 
Laconia, Cvzicus, Amalfi, Sardinia, and Sty Ha ; 
and in the Middle A pea the practice is mentioned 
in connexion with Saints Cosmas and Damian, 
Therapon, Cyrus and John, Martin, and Fidos 
(cf., e.g., Hamilton, 109-233). Tho reality of at 
least some of the cures resulting from incubation 
is acknowledged by even the most prejudiced of 
writers ; and thore can he no doubt that faith is a 
potent agency in the amelioration and even com- 
plete cure of bodily ills. 

There is, however, at least one point whore 
scepticism seems warranted. It appears rather ques- 
tionable whether the Greek system of incubation 
can he definitely derived (as by E. Thramer, above, 
vol. vi. p. 5'12 R ) from Babylonia by way of Lydia. 
Incubation in its full meaning is far too wide-spread 
to be traced to any single locality for its origin ; 
it is an expression of a religious conviction to a 
large part of the earlier human race ; even the 
exact relation of the incubation of Asia Minor to 
that of Greece (cf. ERE vi. 549*) is not certain. It 
may, in view of the lateness of our sources, have 
been influenced by the Greek practice ; or it may 
(and this, perhaps, ia the more probable hypothesis) 
have been an independent development. 

Literature.— Meibom ius, de Incubation* in /unit deorum 
mcdicince causa vliui /acta, Hdmatadt, 1669; F. A. Wolf, 
Vermisrhte Schriften vnd A ufsatze, Hallo, 18U2, i*p. 382-430; 
F. G. Welcker, Klein. Schri/ten, Gottingen, 1844-6/, iii. S9-114 ; 
L. P. A. Gauthier, J Incite rches h istor.sur Ccxcrcxce de la midecine 
dans 1*8 temples, chez leg pen pies de I’antvjuiU, Paris, 1842; 
G. von Rittersheim, Der medirin. Wundcrglauhen und die In- 
kubationim A fti»rtMW», Berlin, 1H7H ; L. Deubner, de Incubationr, 
Leipzig, 1900; O. Gruppe, Qriech. Mythol. vnd Heligionsgesch . , 
Munich, 1900, pp. 928-936, 777 f., 782 f., 1525, 1678, and Sao.h- 
regwter, s.v. ‘ Inkubationen’ ; S. Herrlich, Ant ike Wunder - 
kvren, Berlin, 1911 ; M. Hamilton, Incubation, or the (lure of 
Disease in Pagan Temples and Christian Churches, I/ondon, 

1006 . Louis If. Guay. 

INDEX. — The Index ( i.e . * librorum pro- 
hibitorum } ) is the catalogue of books which 
ecclesiastical authority forbids Roman Catholics 
to read or have in their possession ; by an exten- 
sion, the name Index is used to cover tho rules for 
the proscription of pernicious literature, and for 
the examination and censorship of hooks before 
publication. The Indox is a product of positive 
ecclesiastical law; it is based on tho assumption 
that bad books are dangerous, and concerns society 
as such ; the moral law forbidding the reading of 
pernicious books is motived by the real danger 
lurking in them, and affects the individual 
directly. 

I. liiSTORY .— It is natural t-lmt every religious 
authority should set itself to prevent the publica- 
tion and reading of such books as might disturb 
the faith and religion of its followers, or corrupt 
their morals. In the first centuries of Christianity 
the Church condeinnod and prohibited the apo- 
cryphal and heretical writings (see especially the 
catalogue known as the JJecretuni (Jclasianuiu 
1 de libris recipiendis vel non recipiendis * [PL lix. 
162-164, 175-180]) ; and commanded pernicious 


writings to be committed to the flames (cf. Ac 
19 1B ) ; and the burning of heretical works, decreed 
by the Church, was sanctioned by Christian Im- 
perial law (cf. lex 3 Cod., lib. i. tit. i. ‘ do Saninm 
Trinitate,’ anno 449). Throughout the Middle Ages 
wo find cases of heretical hooks being condemned. 
The true history of the Index docs not begin, how- 
ever, until the introduction of printing — when bad 
books were likely to be multiplied as rapidly as 
good ones. Before the close of the 15th cent, the 
University of Cologne passed the measure that 
finally became tho ‘ Imprimatur,’ or preliminary 
censorship of books ; it prescribed the examination 
of every nook before printing, and earned for the 
University the congratulations of Sixtus IV. and 
Innocent VIII. (14th Nov. 1487). By the constitu- 
tion ‘Inter multipliees’ (1st June 1501) Alex- 
ander VI. extended this practice ; ho forbade tho 
printers of the dioceses of Cologne, Mainz, Tr6ves, 
and Magdeburg, on pain of excommunication and 
lino, to print any hook whatever without tho per- 
mission of the uishop ; as for books already in 
print, the bishops were rcouiml to demand tho 
printers’ catalogues, and make t hem Kami over the 
pernicious works to bo consigned to tho fire. These 
prescriptions became common law at tho Lateran 
Council (Leo X., constitution ‘ Inter multipliees,’ 
4th May 1515). The prohibition of books byname 
began in 1520 by Leo x.’s hull ‘ Ex surge Domino,’ 
condemning all the writings of Luther ; in 1524, 
Clement VII. inserted excommunication Into? sen- 
tential in the bull * Coeme,’ as the penalty for 
reading books in support of heresy ; this has 
remained unchanged to tho present day. 

Lists of prohibited laioks soon began to bo pub- 
lished by tlio Universities (Paris, 1512; Louvain, 
1545; Cologne and Venice, 1549, etc.), the bishops 
(Milan, 1554, etc.), and the Inquisitions (Venice, 
1554, etc.). Such an important movement, de- 
manded the attention of Rome ; Paul IV. ordered 
tho recently established Congregation of the Holy 
Oflice to make a catalogue of prohibited books; 
their first effort, printed in 1557, failed to give 
satisfaction, and a revised edition appeared at the 
beginning of the year 1559— tho first ollicial Roman 
Index. All the nooks in it are prohibited on pain 
of excommunication, and they are classified in 
three divisions: (l) authors condemned, with all 
their writings ; (2) condemned books whose authors 
are known ; and (3) pernicious literature, mostly 
anonymous. This Index was very strict ; after a 
decree of the Holy Oflice, recently discovered, dated 
14th Juno 1559, Cardinal Michel Ghisleri (after- 
wards Pope Pius V.) published, by order of Paul IV., 
a modification (mndcratio) of the Index (24th 
Juno 1561). Almost immediately the Council of 
Trent took up its interrupted labours. In session 
xviii. (26th Fob. 1562) it commissioned eighteen 
fathers, assisted by theologians, to rc-compile 
the catalogue of prohibited books ami revise the 
general rules of the Index. The Commission had 
accomplished its task when tho Council was 
abruptly concluded ; but a detailed discussion of 
its work was impossible, and the assembly remitted 
tho whole matter to the pope (sess. xxv., 4th Dec. 

1563) . The catalogue was almost the same as that 
of Paul IV., with its distribution into three classes; 
the rulos, ten in number, were aimed principally at 
the books of hercsiarclis and heretics, and the edit- 
ing and reading of the Bible ; rulex. demanded the 
bishop’s ‘Imprimatur’ for every printed publication. 
These rules, with several additions, remained in 
force until the time of Leo XIII. The Index and 
the rules of the Council of Trent woro published 
by Pius IV. (bull ‘ Dominioi gregis,’ 24th March 

1564) . 

In order to relieve the Congregation of the Holy 
Oflice without impairing its competency, Pius V. 
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established the Congregation of Cardinals 1 de 
reformando Indice et corrigendis lihris’ in March 
1571 . This institution, improved by Gregory XIII., 
was included by Sixtus V. in the general re-organi- 
zation of the Congregations (bull * Immensa,* ‘22nd 
Jan. 1588), with tTm Lille * Congregatio pro Indice 
librorum prohibitonim.’ This Congregation was 
composed of a fixed number of cardinals, a per- 
manent assistant, the Master of the Sacred Pataco 
(a Dominican, specially entrusted with the pre- 
liminary censorship of books in Rome), a secretary 
(also always a Dominican), and several consultors, 
and has continued almost unaltered down to our 
own day, Pius X. having retained it in his re- 
organization of the Roman Curia (constitution 
'Sapienti consilio,* 29th June 1908). It is respon- 
sible for the successive editions of the Index since 
Sixtus v. and for various additions to the general 
rules, as well as for the majority of condemnations 
of l)Ooks deemed pornieious. 

A few words will suffice about the successive 
editions of the Index. Those of 1590 and 1593, 
printed, but not published (cf. llilgers, Der Index 
der verbotenen Bucher , pp. 12, 524, 629), wore super- 
seded by the 1596 edition, by order of Clement vill. 
In Alexander vu.’s edition (1664) the three classos 
of the Trent Index were combined into one alpha- 
betical series. In 1757, Benedict XIV. provided a 
more correct edition, of which later editions, until 
that of Leo Xiii., were simply reprints, supple- 
mented by works condemned since the preceding 
edition. Of the additions to the rules, wo may 
mention the Instruction of Clement VIII. on the 
preliminary censorship ; the constitution of Bene- 
dict XIV. ' Sollicila ao provida* (9th July 1753) on 
the procedure in carrying out the same, the only 
document preserved by Leo XIII. ; and the general 
decrees of the same pope on the prohibited books 
not contained in the Index. Then, without any 
notable alteration, wo come to the reform of Leo 
xiii. by his constitution ‘Ofliciorum ac munorum,’ 
25th Jan. 1897. 

IL Modern legislation. —T\w rules and the 
Index of the Council of Trent had been drawn up 
at a time when the Roman Catholic Church had 
to struggle against militant Protestantism, when 
they hopod that it would he possible to control all 
1k>oks on account of their small number, and when 
reading was not wide spread among the lower 
classes. In the 19th cent, these conditions were 
greatly changed, especially since the civil authori- 
ties almost everywhere lost their interest in the 
preliminary censure and in the publication of 
tx>oks. Reform was necessary : tho law had to be 
fitted to tho new conditions, and at the same time 
carried into execution with more force, as was now 
possible. In the preamble of his constitution, Leo 
XIII. recalls these changes: he mentions the do- 
mands for reform addressed to the Holy See by the 
bishops of various nations, especially at the time 
of the Vatican Council ; it was on their account 
that lie ordered a thorough revision of the Index 
and of the general rules. All provious law, except 
the constitution ‘Sollicita* of Benedict xiv., is 
abrogated by the now general decrees. These aro 
divided into two classes: (l) the prohibition of 
books, and (2) their preliminary censure. Tho 
first contains ten chapters, and the second five, the 
whole forming a single series of forty-nine articles. 

i. Prohibitions. — («) There is now no general 
prohibition of all the works of any heretical 
writer; books which uphold heresy or schism, 
and those which attack the very foundations of 
religion, are banned ; but tho writings of the 
heterodox, even on religious topics, aro no longer 
banned if they contain nothing against the faith— 
much less those that do not treat of religious 
matters at all (artt. 1-4). 


(5) The reading of tho Bible, which was the 
object of the minute prescriptions of rules iii. and 
i v. of Trent, is tho object of modified proscriptions : 
those who aro engaged in theological studies may 
use heterodox editions of the sacred text, and 
versions in vulgar or non-vulgar tongues, provided 
the introductions and notes contain nothing against 
the faith. Before being allowed, the versions in 
vulgar tongues must be approved by the Holy See, 
or published under the supervision of the bishops, 
with annotations taken from the Fathers of the 
Church or from Roman Catholic writers ; versions 
in vulgar tongues by heterodox authors and Bible 
Societies are still prohibited to Roman Catholic 
lay-people at largo (artt. 5-8). 

(c) Onscene books aro always banned; the 
classics alone aro allowed as far as necessary for 
professional ends, but they must not he put into 
the hands of young people without being expur- 
gated (artt. 9-10). 

{d) Books derogatory to God or the Saints, to 
the Roman Catholic Church and the liturgy, to 
Scripture and the hierarchy, are banned ; also 
Ijooks which propagate magic, divination, and 
spiritualism ; works published without approval 
which recommend new cults, apparitions, and 

S rophocies; and those which defend as lawful 
uelling, suicide, divorce, free-masonry, etc., and 
also the errors condemned by the Holy See (artt. 
U-14). 

(e) Holy images which deviate from the author- 
ized tradition, and apocryphal indulgences, are 
condemned ; formal approval is demanded for all 
books, summaries, collections, and sheets of in- 
dulgences (artt. 15-17). 

(/) Ecclesiastical approval is required for official 
liturgical hooks, litanies, prayer-books, books of 
devotion, and books of religious instruction (artt. 
18-20). 

(g) Ecclesiastical law also proscribes had news- 
papers and periodicals already condemned by 
natural law ; it desires the bishops to dissuade 
the people from reading these, and hopes that 
Roman Catholics will not publish anything in 
these periodicals without a good reason (artt. 
21-22). Bishops may, and ought to, condemn and 
prohibit in their dioceses pernicious or dangerous 
newspapers and periodicals, especially * modernist ’ 
writings. 

2 . Censorship.— [a) The permiasion to read and 
to keep prohibited books is given by tho Congre- 
gation of the Index, accessorily by that of tho 
Propaganda for its subjects, and for lionio by the 
Master of the Sacred Palace. Bishops may give 
this permission in isolated coses, but they receive 
more ample powers from Rome by indults. Those 
who have permission to read the books on tho 
Index are not exempt from tho observance of the 
moral law ; they must observe the reservations 
regarding their permission and take care that the 
prohibited books do not reach other hands (artt. 
23-26). Permission to read books condemned by 
a bishop naturally depends on that bishop. 

(5) Denunciation of wicked hooks to the Holy 
See is open to all ; it is an official duty of the 
representatives of the Holy See and of Dishops ; 
it is desirablo that the denunciation, which is kept 
secret, should be accompanied by a review. To 
this outside denunciation Pius x. has added the 
obligation of the Congregation of the Index to 
inquire officially into pernicious books (artt. 27-29; 
const. ‘ Sapient!,’ 29th June 1908). 

(c) The steps taken by the Congregation of the 
Index to condemn books denounced or inquired 
into are explained in the constitution ‘ Sollicita’ 
of Benedict XIV. : first the secretary, with two 
conBultors, makes a cursory examination of the 
book ; if he concludes that the work should be 
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retained, he appoints a competent reviewer to 
make a detailed study of it and indicate the 
objoctionable passages; this report is discussed 
at a preliminary meeting in which several con- 
suitors take part-, together with the secretary and 
the Master of the Sacred Palace ; the opinions of 
theso men, along with the report, are presented to 
the assembly of cardinals who form the Congrega- 
tion ; they pronounce the condemnation of the work 
either absolutely or until correction (the condemna- 
tion ‘donee comgalur* is now very rare). There 
is no injustice in condemning a book by a Homan 
Catholic author without hearing him, os the con- 
demnation is directed not against him but against 
his book, which is circulated among tho public, 
and against which readers must he warned. 
Benedict XIV., however, recommended that the 
Congregation should inform such an author and 
receive his defence. Tho decrees of prohibition 
are declared and promulgated in the namo of the 
Congregation ; the hooks are condemned every- 
where and in every language (art. 45). Below the 
decrees are published the submissions of the authors 
received by the Congregation. 

3 . The preliminary censure of books and their 
publication. — («) Certain books must he specially 
authorized ; <?.</., hooks put on the Index cannot bo 
reprinted unless the corrections have been approved 
by tho Congregation ; oilicial documents and col- 
lections of decrees of the Homan Congregations 
cannot bo edited except with their permission (artt. 
30-33). 

(ft) Further, there are special regulations for 
certain classes of persons : missionaries must oh- 
serve the decrees of the Propaganda; monks must 
obtain the permission of their superiors, besides 
that of the bishop ; priests cannot publish any 
work or undertake the management of any 
periodical without the permission of their bishop 
(artt. 34, 36, 42). 

(c) Tt is necessary to have the permission to print 
— the ‘ Imprimatur'— of the bishop of the place of 
publication for all hooks on religious topics or 
sciences, but not now for all books, as rule x. of 
Trent desired. Tho bishop entrusts the examina- 
tion of the MS to a competent, upright, and im- 
partial censor, who studies it without bias ; if, on 
examination, ho sees nothing objectionable, he 
writes on tho MS ‘Nihil obstat,’ and signs; on 
this evidence, coining even from a censor of 
another diocese, the bishop of tho publisher gives 
permission to print. All this must appear at. the 
beginning of the hook, except in Britain, accord- 
ing to a decision of 1897 (artt. 33, 38-41). 

Preliminary censuro of religious newspapers and 
periodicals was practically impossible; Pius x. 
substituted for it a special censor to read every 
publication oflicially and then submit his report 
(oncyc. ‘ PascendiV 8th Sept. 1907). 

4. Penalties. — There are two kinds of penalties. 
Excommunication is incurred by those who wit- 
tingly and without permission read, keep, print, 
or defend, not any book on tho Index, as many 
people say, but any books of apostates and heretics 
countenancing heresy, or the works condemned 
directly by the pope with mention of this penalty. 
Excommunication is the penalty also for those who 
without permission print or cause to be printed 
the books of Holy Scripture, or annotations, or 
commentaries on those books. For all other de- 
linquencies the penalties are awarded by tho 
bishops according to the degree of culpability 
(artt. 47-49). 

5. The Revised Index of Leo XIII. — The Index 
revised by order of Loo xm. was published in 1900, 
and reprinted in 1907 and 1911. It has been greatly 
modiliod ; and the prohibitions are mitigated ; e.g,, 
the clause ‘Opera omnia * put after the author’s 
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name does not now include those of his books that 
are not objoctionable. 

6 . Conclusion.— While the rules of the Index 
are wise and prudent, we must admit that the 
catalogue leaves room for criticism, owing to the 
conditions of our time rather than the actions of 
authority. It is abundantly evident that the 
Index is unsatisfactory. While allowing numerous 
harmful books by non-Catholic authors to par;s, 
it seems to reserve its severity for the works of 
Roman Catholics which expose themselves to 
criticism by certain tendencies rather than by de- 
finite errors. For this reason the uniformity of 
condemnations without any indication of the degree 
of harm fulness, as if all the books on the Tmlex 
were equally pernicious, is the more regrettable. 
Further, the faithful are led to regard the hooks 
inscribed in the catalogue of the Index as the most 
harmful, while they do not pay sufficient heed to 
the general rules, and think that every hook that 
does not appear in the Index may be read. It would 
he far more to the purpose to appeal to t he con- 
science and the observation of the general rules ; 
for the Church finds it diJlieult to sanction its 
prohibitions in present-day conditions, and is forced 
to grant permission to read prohibited books far 
and wide. 

Li rKRATWHR, — For tho history: J. Hilgers, Der Index tier 
verbotenen Rucher , Freiburg im R, 1904, Die Buehcrverbate in 
Papstbriefm, do. 1907 ; F. H. Reusch, Der Index dt-rverlndenm 
Biicher , Bonn, 1883-85. 

For the legislation: A. Arndt, De lihris prohibit is cam- 
menUirii , Regensburg, 1895, Die Vorschriftcn UWr das Verbal 
und die Censor der Biichcr, Trfeves, 1900 ; A. Boudinhon, In 
nounelle legislation de. Hinder, 1’arin, 1899; T. Hurley, Com - 
mentarg on the Present Index Legislation, Dublin, 1908. 

A. Boudinhon. 

INDIA.— See Vkdio Rkmmon, Brahmanism, 
and Hinduism. Castf. ami other subjects are 
treated separately, and under each of the great 
subdivided topics, like Birth, Death, Demons, 
etc., there is an Indian article. See also the 
various provinces and tho religious cities each 
under its own name, ami the art. Muhammadan- 
ism in India. Christianity in India will he dealt 
with under Missions. 

INDIAN BUDDHISM.— The religion which 
was founded by Buddha towards tho end of 
the 6th cent. H.C. is one ol the three great, world- 
religions, and has been calculated (hut- with con- 
siderable uncertainty) to have 500 millions of 
adherents. Its original and essential doctrine iN 
that all earthly existence is suffering, the only 
means of release from which is renunciation and 
eternal death. The main importance of the Indian 
form of Buddhism lies in the fact that it represents 
the earliest phase of the religion ; that it produced 
all tho canonical texts of the faith ; that without 
a knowledge of it tho Buddhism of (he many 
countries to which it has spread could not he 
understood ; and that without the evidence of its 
architecture and sculpture the history of Indian art 
would be impossible. Though, like Christianity, 
it disappeared many centuries ago from the land 
of its birth, it has profoundly influenced tho 
civilization of the Farther East, much as Christi- 
anity has done in tho West. In India itself, 
Buddhism deeply affected the spiritual life of the 
country for over a thousand years, and occupies a 
prominent place in tho history of its literature. 

I. History. — Buddhism arose on peculiarly 
favourable soil, tho S.E. half of the (hinges terri- 
tory, which, being far removed from the centre of 
Brahman culture, was imperfectly Bralinuiniml. 
This geographical area comprised the two principal 
kingdoms of Bosnia (the modern Oudh) and Mil- 
gadha (now Bihar). 

Buddha’s death has been calculated with the 
greatest probability to have taken place about 
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480 B.C. This, the earliost approximate date in 
Indian history, is of the utmost importance in the 
chronology not only of Buddhism, but of Vedic and 
Epic Sanskrit literature also. 

According to the statements of t ho Tali texts, a 
few weeks after the death of the Master one of his 
most trusted followers, Kfisyapa tho Great, pro- 
posed, now that the Order was without a head, to 
nold an assembly of monks who had been the im 
mediate disciples of Buddha, for the purpose of 
rehearsing the precepts of the Master, ana fixing 
a canon of the doctrine (dhamma) and discipline 
(vinaya) of the Order. An assembly was accord- 
ingly held at Rajagrha, constituting the so-called 
jirst Buddhist Council (see Councils and Synods 
[Buddhist], vol. iv. p. 182). Buddhist tradition is 
unanimous in stating that exactly a century after 
Buddha’s death the second General Council was 
held at Vai&Ui {ih. p. 183). In the reign of the 
famous king A6oka (q.v.) a third Council was held 
at Pataliputra after the schism of tho Mali&suii 
ghika (or Ach&ryavada) had arisen ( ib . p. 183). 

The reign of ASoka, who ruled over the whole of 
India except the extreme south, forms an epoch of 
the highest importance in the history of Indian 
Buddhism. The patronage of so powerful a king 
must undoubtedly have supplied a mighty stimulus 
to the growth and spread of Buddhism in India, 
for it raised the religion of what was only one of 
Heveral sects to the dominant position of a State 
religion. An ora of zealous propaganda, not only 
throughout India, but in distant foreign countries, 
was inaugurated. Since all the Buddhist traditions 
agree as to the latter statement, it may be accepted 
as a historical fact. The conversion of Ceylon (see 
Ceylon Buddhism, vol. iii. p. 331) was the most 
important result of these missionary expeditions. 
It is ascribed to Mahendra (Mahinda), son or 
(according to the Skr. Buddhist texts) younger 
brother of A6»ka and a pupil of Tissa Moggali- 
puLta. All sources agree in attributing the intro- 
duction of Buddhism into Ceylon to the reign of 
Asoka. Another prominent apostle was Mad by- 
antika, who canicd the faith to Gandh&ra and 
Ko£m1r, while Mahadeva proselytized Mysore. 

That a body of canonical texts already existed 
in the timo of A^oka is shown by one of his edicts 
(that of tho ltairat rock), in which lie enumerates 
some such works, and recommends tlioir study by 
monks and nuns as well as by the luit.y. Some of 
the titles, moreover, show that works of the 
doctrinal {sutta) and disciplinary (vinaya) type of 
canonical text were among them. 

It i.-i to be noted that, in consequence of his zeal 
for the faith, there arose in Anoka’s reign that 
religious architecture which furnishes continuous 
and striking monumental illustrations of the his- 
tory of Buddhism in India for many centuries till 
the disappearance of that religion from the land 
of its origin. 

During the 330 years that elapsed between the 
death of Asoka and A.D. 100, Buddhism steadily 
strengthened its position in the north of India, 
though it was not favoured by the kings of the 
Sunga dynasty, the founder of which, Pu^yamitra, 
is stated in more than one Buddhist source even to 
have been a persecutor of the faith. In the 2nd 
cent. n.c. the doctrine certainly flourished in the 
N.W. under tho Grreco-Indian rulors. There 
seems no reason to doubt that the most celebrated 
of those, kintf Menander (Milinda), became a con- 
vert to Buddhism about 100 B.C., as stated in the 
Pali work Milindn-Pahha , or ‘Questions of Men- 
ander.’ Meanwhile, Buddhist doctrine spread 
beyond the coniines of India to Bactria and China, 
while in Coylon it established that supremacy 
which it has retained ever since. In India itself 
however, dissensions and schisms had growing 


to such an extent that by the end o! this period 
eighteen distinct sects were in existence. 

With the reign of the Indo-Scythi&n king Kan- 
aka {q. v.), from whom probably dates the Saka era 
(A.D. 78), a new epocli in the history of Indian 
Buddhism begins. The wide dominion conquered 
by him comprised Kabul, GandlifLra, Ka&ulr, 
Sindh, and part of the United Provinces of to-day. 
The memory of this mighty monarch was revered 
by the Buddhists of Northern India almost as 
much as that of ASoka. Like the latter, he was 
not originally a Buddhist, as is indicated by the 
fact that most of his coins bear the symbols of an 
Iranian religion ; comparatively few of them have 
Buddhist emblems, but one shows a figure of 
Buddha, with the legend * Boddo * on the reverse. 
The Skr. Buddhist tradition ascribes his conversion 
to Sudar6ami, but we have no evidence as to the 
probable date of its occurrence. Under Karii§ku’s 
auspices, another Buddhist Council was held, 
probably about a.d. 100 (see Councils and 
Synods [Buddhist], vol. iv. p. 184). The place 
where it met is variously stated as J&landlmra (in 
the Eastern Pan jab) or Kundalavana (in lvasmir). 
The traditional accounts given of it are vague and 
conflicting ; but we may conclude that it was 
attended by representatives of all the 18 sects of 
the older Budd ilium called Sravakas or Ilinayfuiists, 
and that the views of the new school of the Malm- 
yftnists (see artfc. IllNAYANA, MahayXna) were 
eithor not represented or found no support. Yet 
all the Indian Buddhists, including the Mali&y&n- 
ists, acknowledged the authority of the Council. 
The Ceylon branch of the Buddhist Church, how- 
ever, took no part in its deliberations. The main 
result of this mooting was the cessation of the 
dissensions that lmd prevailed for a century among 
the Hinay&nists, although it bv no means extin- 
guished the new doctrine of Mahayfinism ; and 
the statement of a Tibetan authority that on the 
occasion of this Council the saoretf books were 
revised, and that some parts of the canon were 
then written down for the first time, is not improb- 
able. None of the sources says anything al>out 
the language in which the sacred books were now 
recorded, but the Chinese pilgrim Hiuen Tsiang 
appears to assume that they were vvritton in 
Sanskrit. 

Under the influence of Hinduism the Mahayana 
doctrine, combining a fervent devotion ( hhakti ) to 
Buddha with the preaching of active compassion, 
was a kind of theism in which Buddha occupied 
the place of tho personal deity in the Ved&uta sys- 
tem of the Brahmans. This doctrine was destined 
to have a far-reaching influence on the history of 
Buddhism as a world religion ; for by appealing to 
the sympathies of the masses it ultimately not 
only absorbed all the Buddhist sects of Northern 
India, but bocame tho religion of all the countries 
that derived their faith from Skr. Buddhism. Tho 
old orthodox faith of the Pali canon henceforth 
became restricted to Ceylon ami the countries 
proselytized from that island. Since even the 
name of Kanaka is not found in the religious 
literature of Ceylon, its Buddhism appears to 
have been cut oil from t hat of India by the 1st 
cent. A.D. 

Many inscriptions, ranging from the time of 
Kani?ka over more than two centuries, show that 
Buddhism flourished at Mathura (Muttra) by the 
side of Jainism. Other sources indicate that the 
Doctrine prospered in Kabul, Kafimlr, and the 
N.W. of India. The epigraphic evidence of N&sik 
and Ka;li proves that there were numerous Bud- 
dhists lu the West, while that of Amar&vati shows 
that thore were many in the South also. 

About a.d. 400 one of the Chinese pilgrims, Fa Hian, describes 
the condition of Buddhism as very flourishing in Udyfcna (the 
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Swat territory), in tho Vanish. and at Mathura., though he 
makes no mention of- N&lunnu (in Magadlm), the chief seat ot 
Buddhist learning two centuries later. The same authority 
informs us that at this time four Buddhist philosophical schools 
were fully developed ; two, the Vaibh&gikas and the Hautruu- 
tlkas, who were realists, wars adherents of the Hinay&na, while 
the Yog&chkras and Madhyamikaa belonged to the M ah ay ft n a. 
The Mldhyamikos. whose reputed founder was Nftgarjuna, wero 
pure nihilists, holding that the phenomenal world is a mere 
illusion, sn adaptation of the Mftyft doctrine of the scholastic 
Ved&nta of Hinduism. From Fa Hian we also learn that at 
Mathurft the Bodhisattvas Manjuftri and Avalokiteftvara were 
worshipped, and that at I’atalipulra the Hinayftnists had one 
monastery and the Mahftyanlsts another, with 000 or 700 monks 
between them. Two other Chinese pilgrims, Hiuen Tslang ami 
I-Tslug, who visited India in 629-40 and 075-98 respectively, tell 
us much about the state of things in the 6th and 7th centuries. 
During this period Buddhist scholasticism flourished grsatly, 
the contention between the sects gradually weakening and 
resolving Itself Into rivalry between the two main parties of 
llmay&msts and Mah&yanista. The great patron of the faith in 
the 7th cent, was the famous king Hurgavardhana of Kannuj 
(A.D. 000-048), who, originally a Saivite, became an ardent Mahft- 
y&nist, but was tolerant to all sects except the Ilinay&nists. In 
fact, such religious rancour as prevailed existed between Maha* 
y&nists and Hinay&nists, while the relations between Hinduism 
and Buddhism were peaceful. Hiuen Tsiang found BuddhiHin 
prospering not only in India, but in Kaftmir and Nepal, where 
Buddhists and Hindus lived in harmony. The hist great literary 
champion of Buddhism in India was Dharmakirti, who flourished 
between the visits of Hiuen Tsiang and I-Tsing. 

In the 8tli and early 9th centuries a revival of 
Hinduism took place, chiefly under the influence 
f the two great dialecticians Kmnflrila and 
ahkara (born A.D. 788), whom the tradition of 
the Buddhists regards as the two most formidable 
adversaries of their creed. Partly owing to the 
activity of these ornaments and partly to its own 
degeneracy caused by increasing approximation to 
Hinduism* the religion of Buddha gradually lost 
ground in India. Its decline set in about a.d. 750, 
and was accelerated in the West by the Muham- 
madan conquest of Sindh by tho Arabs in A.D. 712. 

This decline went hand in hand with the growth 
of Tantrisiu, a kind of degraded yoga, which, with 
the aid of mental concentration, muttered prayers, 
spells, and other magical expedients, sought to 
seeuro all kinds of material advantages and super- 
natural powers. This system of sorcery flourished 
under the kings of the Pala dynasty of Bengal 
(A.D. 800-1050), who were protectors of Buddhism. 
Under thoir successors, the Sena kings, who were 
Hindus, though not active opponents of the Faith, 
Buddhism still further declined till it received its 
death-blow in Magadha from the Muhammadau 
invasion in A.D. 1200, all the monks either being 
killed or escapiug to other countries. It lingered 
on for a considerable tinro after that date in other 
parts of India. TJius a Buddhist stone inscription 
of A.D. 1220 from Sravasti shows that tho doctrine 
was not altogether extinct in Oudli early in I ho 
13th century. In Bengal it still had a few adher- 
ents in the 16th ceutury. In Orissa it died out in 
the middle of that century, in consequence of the 
conquest of the country by the M usalman Governor 
of Bengal. In Kasmir the accession to power of a 
Muhammadan ruler put an oud to Buddhism in 
A.D. 1340. Iu Nepal, however, Buddhism has 
maintained its existence, in a degenerate form, 
by the side of Hinduism down to tho present 
day. 

2 . Literature. — For this see art. Liter ature 
(B uddhist). 

3. Doctrine. —Since Buddhism arose on tho basis 
of Brahmanism, its essential features cannot he 
fully understood without clearly ascertaining which 
of the religious ideas of the antecedent religion it 
rejected and which of them it retained. Un the 
one hand, Buddha repudiated tho authority of tho 
Vedas and the Vedic sacrificial system ; he con- 
demned sol f-mortiii cation ; ho denied tho existence 
both of a world-soul and of the individual soul ; ho 
discarded the distinctions of caste within the mon- 
astic order, though not as a general classification 
of society ; and he was entirely averse to specula* 


tion on metaphysical problems, to which the 
adherents of Brahmanism were so prone. On tho 
other hand, Buddha held fast to the belief in trans- 
migration ( samxdra ) and retribution [karma) prac- 
tically unchanged ; he also adhered to the doctriue 
that the great goal of endeavour is release from 
transmigration to bo attuinod by means of renun- 
ciation. But this meagre residuum of Brahman 
tenets could not possibly have constituted a new 
religion. What, then, Mere the fundamental 
features that made the teaching of Buddha a new 
force in the life and thought of India? Stated 
quite generally, the doctrine of Buddha, on its 
philosophical side, was pronounced pessimism : the 
deep-rooted conviction that all earthly existence 
is suffering, the only means of release from which 
is the abandonment of all desire. Even this funda- 
mental doctrine is only a development of tho view 
of life already apparent in the Upanimds . Buddha 
may in this respect be regarded as a genuine de- 
scendant of the Yftjftavalkya of tho Bfhaddrunyu/ca 
Vpan isad, who turned with aversion from this un- 
satisfying world and sought refuge in the homeless 
life of the spiritual mendicant. It must also be 
noted that H. Jacobi and It. Garbo hold that the 
S&nkhya (^.o.) supplied tho foundations of the 
metaphysical side of Buddhism. On the other 
hand, we know this most pessimistic of sill tho 
Br&hman systems of philosophy only iu its fully 
developed form, as it appears in the classical texts 
of tho system, which are posterior by many cen- 
turies to the rise of Buddhism. Yet it is possible 
that, a* the Sahkhya doctrine and tho philoso- 
phical side of Buddhism have some points in 
common, a much earlier phase of the Sftnkhya (of 
the existence of which we have no direct evidence) 
may have exercised a certain inlluencoon primitive 
Buddhism in India. On what may be called its 
religious side— it was rather a religion of human- 
ity— primitive Buddhism was a system of practi- 
cal morality, the key-note of which is universal 
charity : kinducss to all beings, animals as well as 
men. It is here that tho originality of Buddha's 
teaching is chiefly to be found ; for the sphere of 
ethics had been neglected by Brahman thought, 
which was mainly directed to ritual and tlieo- 
Hophical speculation. To this source is to be 
traced the profound influence exercised by Bud- 
dhism as a world religion. 

The whole of the early Buddhist doctrines are 
set forth in the fundamental ‘ Four Noble Truths,’ 
the first three of which represent the philosophi- 
cal, the fourth the religious, aspect of the system. 
These truths are : all that exists is subject to 
sulfering ; the origin of suffering is human passions; 
the cessation of passions releases from sulfering ; 
the path that leads to the cessation of suffering iw 
the eightfold path. They already play the chief 
part in the lirst address of Buddha, the sermon of 
Benares, and they continually recur in the sacred 
books of the Buddhist 

(1) The very first of them shows tin* thoroughly 

J iessimistic character of the Buddhist attitude, 
indeed, the Buddhist scriptures constantly dwell 
011 the transitoriness and worthlessness of all 
things, and no other religion is so penetrated by 
the belief in the utter vanity and misery of 
existence. 

(2) The origin of suffering is described as due to 
‘thirst’ ( t/ynd , Pali tanka), or the desire of life, 
which, until it is destroyed, leads to continued 
transmigration and the return of sulfering. The 
origin of ‘thirst’ is explained by the fomiula of 
causation (pnUllya-stimnfj>ttt/a, I’uli putu‘h*‘ha - 
sainuppdrfa, ‘origination from an ant 0 client 
cause ’). This is one of the fundamental teachings 
of Buddhism as supplying a solution of the prob- 
lem of evil. 
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* Thirst • is traced backward through a chain of several causes 
to its ultimate source, ‘ignorance’ (amdya), or lack of know- 
ledge of the doctrine of Buddha. From ignorance are derived 
the latent impressions {saihakarai) of former acts, constituting 
predispositions leading to further acts. Buddha taught that 
man on his own initiative could influence these predispositions 
and determine ids own fate, while his contemporary Mahkhali 
Gosdla, founder of the Ajivika(7.».) suet, denied the freedom of 
the will. But he who did not kn<»w the formula of causation 
could not be freed from the predisposition to a new "birth. 
From the sathskdrat were produced 1 consciousness’ (vijftana), 
the thinking part of the individual, regarded us a non-corporeai 
element that does not perish with the body, but remains along 
with the mrkskdras after death, and with them forms the germ 
of a now existence. From consciousness are evolved ‘ name and 
form * (nnma-rupa), equivalent to ‘ the individual.' From these, 
again, arise the six organs, that is, the live senses and ' mind ‘ 
( i/mnas ) ; in other words, the individual assumes a practical 
form. From the organs arc produced ‘contact,’ thence ‘per- 
ception,’ which is the immediate source of ‘thirst.’ From 
‘ thirst ’ arises ‘ attachment ’ (ujuUldna) to worldly objects. 
This leads to continued ‘ becoming ’ (bhtim), an infinite series 
of new existences. Thesp, finally, are the cause of birth, old 
age, and death, pain, suffering, sorrow, and despair. 

The doctrine next in importance to that of 
causation is tlio doctrine of the live skandhna (Pali 
khamlhn ), or elements of existence, of which every 
thinking being i.s composed : body, sensation, per- 
ception, sadutkdra, and tujnuna. In this connexion 
smhakfira means mental powers or emotions, such 
as reflexion, joy, and hate, of which there are 52, 
Vijntlna as a skandha signifies critical cognition or 
judgment, of which thero are hi) subdivisions. 

A lining thus composed was regarded as not in a permanent 
condition, but always in a stale of becoming, personality being 
only a sum of perpetually smvessivo movements. A man 
lcmained the same in the next existence ; as only the elements 
of which lie was composed constantly changed, like the flame of 
a lamp in successive watches of the night, lie thus suffered the 
consequences of his deeds in the previous existence. 

Similarly, ‘what was called soul’ was regarded by Buddha 
only os an aggregate of changing individual elements, not as 
eternal and unchangeable, different and separate from the 
body. Vijfldna , ‘ consciousness ’ or ‘ thought,’ is spoken of as 
ruling the body, but it is not essentially different from the 
mental powers and the sensations which it surveys. Thero is 
mi conception of an internal entity which sees, hears, thinks, or 
suffers, a separate soul or seif, a spirit or ghost, existing inside 
the human body. 

(a) Willi the view of Buddha regarding the soul 
is closely connected that of Nirvana , which means 
‘extinction’ like that of a lamp. This is of two 
kinds, representing two stages of release. The first, 
which is a necessary condition of the second, is the 
extinction of desire (f/'.ynd), resulting in ‘blissful 
calm ’ during the remainder of life (correspond- 
ing to the jtmnmvkli ‘delivcranco while 

alive, ’ of the Brahmans). The enlightenment now 
attained causes the cessation of ignorance and con- 
sequently of re-birth, blit the results of deeds done 
before enlightenment have to he su fie red while the 
released man is still alive. The second stage is 
not reached till decease, after which thero is no 
awakening, transmigration is at an end, and birth 
and death are overcome without a remainder. 
This is Pxrinirvthui, or ‘complete extinction,’ 
often inaccurately spoken of simply as Nirvana. 

Buddha has sometimes been thought to have 
avoided a clear definition of complete Nirvana , 
because in many passages he puls aside the ques- 
tion what the exact condition after death is when 
release has been obtained. But he appears to have 
done this because he considered the question 
immaterial, the main object of his doctrine being 
deliverance from buffering. He left no doubt as to 
the goal to which his teaching led : the cessation 
of all the mriiskdras, annihilation of all the skan- 
dhas , eternal death. The glowing colours, however, 
in which the bliss enjoyed in the first or living 
stage of release is described gave rise to the trans- 
formation of complete Nirvana into a positive 
paradise in Skr. Buddhism. 

(4) The first three noble truths, being concerned 
with the philosophical side of Buddha’s teaching, 
were meant for the learned only. It was the 
fourth truth, the way leading to the cessation of 
misery, embracing practical morality, nd meant 


for the people, that made Buddhism a religion. It 
is the ‘eightfold path’ comprising right belief, 
right resolve, right word, right deed, right life, 
right endeavour, right thought, Tight meditation. 

The first stage, true belief, was, of course, indis- 
pensable for all who entered on the path of salva- 
tion, but especially for the monk who had re- 
nounced the world. The next five stages comprise 
the five commandments prescribed for laymen, and 
include duties to one’s neighbour. The cardinal 
virtue dominating them all is charity (mrritrl, Pali 
mettd), which Buddha declared to bo of far greater 
value than all other means of acquiring religious 
merit, and the practice of which is constantly em- 
phasized in the Buddhist scriptures. From this 
fundamental principle of human kindness flow 
compassion ( mrund ), sympathy (muditii), and 
equanimity ( upcksd) t these together being called 
the four 1 lives in God * of Skr. Buddhism. One of 
the precepts inculcated in connexion with mettd 
is to requite evil with good. The history of 
Buddhism shows that such precepts were actually 
practised. 

That the standard of the moral law in Buddhism 
is very high appears from the five commandments 
mentioned above. The first of theso is ‘ Thou shalt 
not kill.’ The meaning conveyed by tbe prohibition 
is that one should refrain not only from taking 
life directly or indirectly, but from doing harm to 
creatures both strong and weak. With the desire 
to avoid crushing insects and the shoots of plants 
w T as connected the practice of remaining in the 
monasteries during the rains. For similar reasons 
the Buddhists abominated the animal sacrifices of 
the Brahmans as well as hunting and war. A 
practical result of this appears in one of the edicts 
of Asoka, which forbids the killing and sacrificing 
of animals. The extension of kindness to animals 
was undoubtedly influenced by the doctrine of 
transmigration. The far-reaching application of 
the principle made Buddhism the most tolerant 
of religions, for it lias never extended itself by the 
sword or by force. But this very toleration was 
disastrous to it, especially when it carne into contact 
with Islam. 

4 Thou shalt not steal,’ the second commandment-, 
means that one should refrain not only from taking 
what is not given, but from causing or approving 
of such action. On its positivo side it implies 
liberality, which comes next to mettd, seems some- 
times to bo accounted the chief of all virtues, and 
is even expected to go the length of giving one’s 
life for others. 

The third commandment, ‘Thou shalt not be 
unchaste,’ as applied to laymen, prohibits adultery, 
but in regard to the monastic ordor further enjoins 
celibacy. 

The full meaning of the fourth commandment, 
‘Thou shalt not lie,’ is that falsehood of every 
kind, including calumny, misrepresentation, and 
false witness, is to be avoided. On the positive 
side it implies that one should Bay only what is 
good of one’s neighbour and only what is conducive 
to harmony. 

The last of the five, ‘Thou shalt not drink 
intoxicating liquors,’ also implies that one should 
not cause others to drink or approve of their doing 
so, because it leads to folly amt ends in madness. 

These five commandments are to lie observed by 
the Buddhist monk also, but there are five addi- 
tional ones specially applicable to him. These 
enjoin that he should (6) not eat at unlawful times ; 

(7) not engage in dancing, singing, music, or plays ; 

(8) not use garlands, perfumes, and ornaments ; 

(9) not sleep in a high or broad bed ; (10) not accept 
gifts of silver or gold. 

The last two stages of the eightfold path, right thought and 
right contemplation, concern tho individual himself only. 
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Thought could only bo represented by confessional formulas end 
hymns in praise of Buddha and the Ohurch. But there was no 
prayer ; for there was no god to whom prayer could be addressed, 
and Buddha was only a human being who, after he had entered 
Parinirvdtya, no longer existed. Thus to the early phase of 
Buddhism prayer was unknown. Its place was taken by con- 
templation. The four stages which are distinguished in it, and 
which can bo practised only by the monk, are concentration of 
the mind on one point ; the attainment of certainty ; deliverance 
from joy and sorrow ; and indifference to all things. As aids 
to mental concentration, exercises in expiration ana inspiration 
were much indulged in by the monks. Tints, though Buddha 
rejected all self-mortification, he was not unsympathetic towards 
some of the practices of yoga. 

There are, moreover, four stagey of holiness called 
tho ‘four paths.’ These are represented by the 
following four classes. (1) The srota-upanna (Pali 
sotdpanna), ‘he who has joined the stream,’ is one 
who has become a member of the community with 
a vow that he will obey tho commandments. Such 
a one is freed from re-birth in the hells, or in the 
world of ghosts and of animals, but ho must be 
born again seven times. (2) The sakrd-agdmin 
(Pali sakad-dgdmi), * who returns once,’ is one who, 
having overcome desire, hate, ami delusion, will be 
born again only once in this world. (3) The an- 
dgdmin (Pali an-dgami), ‘ who returns not again,’ 
is one who is born again only once in one of tho 
worlds of the gods before attaining Nirvana. (4) 
The arhat (Pali arahdt) (q.v.), the ‘saint,’ being 
free from all sins and desires and enjoying perfect 
mental calm, bas attained earthly Nirvana. The 
Sanskrit Buddhists have also a threefold classifica- 
tion comprising the Srdvaka, or ‘ disciple ’ ; the 
wratyelcaouddha, or ‘individual Buddha,’ who by 
nis own efforts has pained all that is necessary for 
the attainmentof Nirvdna, but cannot communicate 
the law to others; and the bodhisattva (q.v.) t or 
‘ future Buddha,’ who can be born again even as 
an animal, but can never commit sin. 

High above all is Buddha, ‘ the (fully) enlightened 
one.’ In descriptions of him it is said that no 
being, no Brahman, no god, can equal him, and 
no ono can fathom liis grandeur. Among his in- 
iiuniorable qualities 32 were later singled out as 
the characteristics of a great man. One of these 
is the usnim, a round excrescence on the top of 
the head, always represented in images of Buddha. 
Tn tho latter there also generally appears between 
the brows a kind of wart {iirnd, Pali wind), which 
is described as emitting powerfully illuminating 
rays of light. Nevertheless, Buddha was regarded 
as a man, perfect indeed, but mortal. 

Gautama is not tho only Buddha. Each cosmic 
age is supposed to have at least one Buddha, some- 
times as many as live. The names of tho last 27 
are enumerated, a short life of 24 of them being 
given in tho Buddha vamsa t a work of the Pali 
canon. Of the present age Gautama is the fourth 
Buddha, while the fifth will he Maitroya (Pali 
Metteyya), who at present is in the stage of a 
Bodhisattva. 

4. Organization and cult.— The Buddhist Church 
was organized as a celibate order of mouks and 
nuns by Buddha, who only gave fixity, by rules of 
ordination, to conditions which already existed in 
the antecedent Brahmanism. In the latter system 
the institution of tho four CtAramas [q.v.) t or stages 
of life, already contained all the elements of a 
monastic order. Thus the brahmachdrin , or re- 
ligious student, was required, during the whole 
course of his apprenticeship to a teacher, both to 
practise absolute chastity and to beg his food daily. 
He might remain a student all Ins life. Ho did 
not in that case differ essentially from the mendicant 
ascetic (bhikyu) of the fourth stage. Groups of 
the latter type in all probability formed the 
nucleus of distinct sects, which both during the 
lifetime of Buddha and after his death developed 
into monastic communities with disciplinary rules 
and outward characteristics of their own. Since 


Buddha laid great st ress on the propagation of his 
doctrine by means of missionaries, his monks wore 
scattered all over India ami beyond its coniines, 
forming many small and remote communities, over 
which liis influence could not |»o sihly t-Mcud. 
There was thus during his lifetime not ono 
community, hut very many. liis personality, 
however, ijave unity to tlm Order. But ho neither 
designated nor made provision for a successor as 
visible head of tho Church. This necessarily 
resulted in tho formation of many HC.cts, of which, 
two centuries after Buddha’s death, there were no 
fewer than eighteen, with their own monasteries. 
The highest authority was the whole Church, or 
Saiighn. ‘Elders’ {st.ha viva, Pali Mem) were dis- 
tinguished, but they were not officials, the term 
being merely an honorary title bestowed on monks 
who had long )>cen ordained. This obvious loose- 
ness of organization in the Buddhist Church was 
undoubtedly a great source of weakness through- 
out its history, and was one of the main causes 
leading to its ultimate downfall in India. 

{a) Confession. —The disciplinary and penal code 
of the Church was embodied in the Putunokkha 
(Skr. Prdtimoksa ), a formulary of confession con- 
stituting one of the oldest parts of the Pali canon. 
It is a list of sins enjoined by Huddlm to be recited 
twieo a month on the days of full and new moon 
in an assembly of at least four monks. At the end 
of each section the reciter inquired whether any of 
those present had transgressed any one of the 
articles that it contained. These two confessional 
days are called upavasatha (Pali upvsutha), a term 
originally meaning ‘ fast-day,’ since it was inherited 
from Brahmanism, in which it designated the fast- 
day on the eve of the great wMw-sacrificc. The 
eighth day after new and the eighth after full 
moon were also upavasatha days, though not for 
confession. These four days together constituted 
weekly recurring fcstivalsof the nature of Sabbat lis. 
On these days laymen put on their best clothes, 
and the pious refrained from business and worldly 
amusements. Laymen were also regarded as irre- 
ligious if they did not observe, on the Sabbath, 
the first three of the five commandments specially 
enjoined on monks. 

[b) Admission. — A man became a Buddhist lay- 
man by pronouncing the creed consisting in the 
words, * I take refuge in Buddha, I take rclugo in 
the Law, I take refuge in the Order 5 — these refuges 
being called the three ‘jewels.’ He then had to 
promise to keep tho first live commandments. To 
the life of a monk or nun any ono, without distinc- 
tion of caste or rank, could be admitted excepting 
murderers, robbers, slaves, soldiers, and persons 
suffering from contagious diseases or certain bodily 
defects. The act of admission is called pravrajyd 
(Pali pabajjd), ‘leaving the world,' everyone be- 
coming a monk ( vraorajita , Pali pabhajita) by 
putting on the yellow robe, shaving liis hair and 
beard, and uttering the creed thrice in the presence 
of an ordained monk. 

(c) Orditudiun. — Ordination proper, called upa 
sampadd (‘ accession ’), which gave all the pri\ ileges 
belonging to the Order, might he conferred on all 
who had been admitted excepting those who had 
been guilty of serious crimes or offences. Twenty 
was tho lowest ago for ordination. Young novices, 
above seven years of age, could be received, lmt 
only with the consent of their parent s. Converts 
from heterodox sects were, in addition to the 
ordinary formalities, subjected to a jirobatiomoy 
period ( parivdsa ) before ordinal ion. I he ceremony 
of ordination was more formal than that <>1 ad- 
niissioii, Inking place before a committee o t at 
least ten monks. The candidate was examined 
as to his nual ideations and posMblo disabilities by 
the president, who, if the proposed ordination was 
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accepted by the assembly, exhorted him to restrict 
himself to the four * requisites ’ and to avoid tho 
four capital sins. A monk could be temporarily 
or permanently expelled for committing any of 
these sins, or for general unsuitablcness ; but he 
could also voluntarily leave the Order. A result 
of entering the Order was the dissolution of 
marriage. The new monk had also to give up nil 
private property, and was debarred from acquiring 
anything individually. 

{d) Clothing and equipment . —A monk might 
possess only one suit of clothes, consisting of three 
parts : an under-garment, equivalent to a shirt ; a 
lower garment, a kind of skirt reaching to the 
knee and fastened with a girdle ; and a mantle 
which, coming down to below the knees, was 
thrown over the left shoulder, leaving the right 
shoulder and part of the breast bare. The colour 
of the garments in early times was yellow (as it 
still is in Ceylon), hut in the Middle Ages it was 
reddish. Only a few other articles were required 
to complete the monk’s equipment. One of these 
was an alms-bowl, which he carried in his hand 
for the purpose of collecting food. He was also 

{ irovided with a razor, which he used for shaving 
lis head and his heard twice a month on the 
upavasatha days of new and full moon. The rest 
comprised a needle, a water-strainer, and later 
also a mendicant’s staff. Besides regularly paring 
his nails, he used tooth sticks for cleansing his 
teeth. 

(«) Homing . — Originally the monks had no tixed 
abodes, but lived in woods or caves, though within 
easy roach of a village or town, so as to be able to 
beg food. It was their duty to wander about 
preaching the doctrine, but during the rains they 
went into retreat (vdrsika, Pftli vassa), generally 
several of them together. For their use during 
this season pious laymen often built shelters to 
which they annually returned during the rains. 
Those were called viharas , in which monks later 
began to live even at times other than the rainy 
season. In this way regular monasteries gradually 
grew un. 

(/) Food. -In early times the monk was allowed 
only one daily meal, and that at noon, after his 
return from his begging rounds. The use of qh'i, 
lmtter, oil, honey, and sugar was permitted to 
members of the Order only in times of sickness; 
otherwise it was treated as an offence requiring 
confession and absolution. Fish and meat were 
allowed under certain restrictions. Thus Buddha 
himself is recorded to have eaten nork. Like the 
Brahman religious student, the Buadhiat monk had 
to bee his food, but he was not allowed to ask for 
alms by word of mouth. 

(< 7 ) Worship . — In the early days of Buddhism, 
religious observances were of a very simple charac- 
ter. Twice a month all the monks of a district 
assembled to celebrate the upavasatha , or Sabbath 
days, at new and full moon. The meeting, having 
been convoked by the eldest among them, was held 
in tho evening at the place designated. It was re- 
stricted to ordained monks, but all of these had to 
be present. It consisted, as has already been said, 
in a ceremony of confession. The Sabbaths in 
general were days of rest and fasting, when no 
trade or business was allowed, hunting and fishing 
were forbidden, and schools and courts of justice 
were closed. Preaching and hearing sermons were 
a common feature of the celebration of every Sab- 
bath. But the regular time for this was the retreat 
during the rains— an institution dating from the 
very commencement of Buddhism. The retreat 
began on the day of full moon in the month of 
Asad ha (Jun e-July), and ended with the day of 
full moon in the month of K&rttika (about' the 
middle of October). Its conclusion was marked 


by the Pravdrand festival, held, before the wan- 
derings of the monks again began, on the 14th and 
15th days of the light fortnight, the latter being 
at the same time a Sabbath. This was made an 
occasion for giving presents, especially in the form 
of clothes, to the monks, for inviting them to 
dinner, and for celebrating processions. 

In later times there was also a quinquennial fes- 
tival, called Panchavdrfika , on a grand scale, its 
distinctive feature being the practice of extraordi- 
nary liberality to the Order. In the first half of 
the 7 th cent. King Ilar^a of Kauauj regularly con- 
voked such assemblies. In the 7 tn cent, the date 
of the Nirvdna of Buddha was also celebrated as a 
great festival. 

It was not long after the establishment of Buddhism that the 
worship of relics and the adoration of Bacred sites began to 
develop. Buddha himself, before he died, recommended four 
sites os deserving to be visited by the pious : his birthplace, the 
places where he obtained enlightenment, whore he first preaohed, 
and where he entered into Parinirvdpa. After fcha cremation 
of Buddha, his relics, as we are told in the MahAparinihb&na- 
sulta, wore divided into eight parts, over which the various 
recipients built stupas. The veneration of relics later became 
a much developed form of worship. Among 1 these, the tooth 
relic, with which a whole sutta is concerned, played a prominent 
part. The records of the Chinese pilgrims show that stupas were 
also erected over tho relics of Buddha's disciples and of saints 
in various cities, such on Vai&Ui and Mathura. Fa than. about 
a.d. 400, haw Buddha's alms-bowl at. Peshawar, and his stall 
near Negara (south of the Kabul river). In the 7th cent, the 
head-dress of Buddha when a boy was to be seen in South India 
at Kofikanapura, where it was displayed on Sabbath dayB and 
honoured with flowers. In the same century, shadows, regarded 
as relics left by Buddha, were shown in caves at Katiri&mhi, 
day A, and Nagara. From the 1st cent. A.n. onwards, images 
of Buddha, of Fratyekabuddhas and Dhy&nibuddhas, and of 
Bodhlsattvas began to be made. 

5 . Art.— Indian Buddhist art is peculiarly import- 
ant, not only because it is of great value as illus- 
trating the fortunes of Buddhism in India during 
nearly the whole course of its existence there, but 
because, if it had been lost, there could be no his- 
tory of Indian art at all. The remains of Buddhist 
art in India are almost entirely architectural and 
sculptural. None of them, with one exception, goes 
back to a period earlier than the reign of the em- 
peror A 6 oka (variously fixed at 272-231 B.C. and 
204-223 B.C.). The nine centuries over which they 
spread may he divided into three roughly equal 
periods. Hi the first, 250 B.c. to a.d. 50, stone 
began to be employed in India for building. Before 
this the architectural use of brick was known, as 
is shown by the stupa of Pipraliwa, which dates 
from about 300 B.C. or perhaps earlier. But tho 
ornamental edifices of the pre-A^okan age must 
have been built of wood, like the modern palaces 
of Burma, the substructure alone l»eing of brick, 
'flie whole history of Indian architecture points to 
previous construction in wood, the stone monu- 
ments being largely imitations of wooden models. 

(a) Architecture. — Indian Buddhist architecture 
may be divided into three classes : ( 1 ) stupas, or 
relic mounds ; ( 2 ) c.hnityas, or assembly halls, cor- 
responding to our churches ; (3) vihdras , or dwellings 
for monks. 

( 1 ) The stupa was a dome-shaped structure, de- 
veloped from the sepulchral mouml, in which baked 
briclcs were substituted for earth with a view to 
durability. They were first intended to serve as 
monuments enclosing relics of Buddha. Some, 
however, were only commemorative of important 
events connected with his history. The best extant 
example of a stupa in India is that at S&nchX, which 
probably dates from the 3rd cent. B.c. 

The stupa is a hemispherical dome erected on a low circular 
drum, the upper rim of which formed a procession path round 
the base of the dome. On the top of the dome wae a box-like 
structure surrounded by a railing, and surmounted by an um- 
brella. The stupa itself was encircled by a massive stone 
railing which had gates on four sides, and enclosed a procession 
path and a sacred precinct. Both the rails and the gates are 
unmistakable imitations of wooden models. The stupa became 
to the early Buddhist the. religious edifice. In the oldest sculp- 
tures ws constantly find representations of its adoration by 
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oelestlal beings, men, and even animals, such as elephants. It 
was also the snored object always set up for circumambulation 
in all the temples of early Buddhism In India. 

(2) The chaitya (q.v.), or assembly hall, is the 
exaot counterpart of Christian churches not only 
in form, but m use. Till recently only rock-cut 
examples, to the number of about thirty, were 
known in India. The typical assembly luill con- 
sists of a nave and side aisles terminating in an 
apse or semi-dome. The pillars separating the 
nave from the aisles are continued round the apse. 
Under the apse and in front of its pillars is the 
stupa , in nearly the same position os that occupied 
by the altar in a Christian church. The tee was 
doubtless usually surmounted by a wooden um- 
brella, which has, however, everywhere disappeared 
except at K&rli, the finest cave of this type in India. 
The roof is semicircular. Over the doorway, which 
is opposite the stupa t is a gallery, and above this 
a large window shaped like a norse shoe. This 
window is constantly repeated on the facade as an 
ornament. 

In the rock chaityas, the excavation of which 
extended from about 260 B.C. to about A.D. 600, 
the development of their style can be followed step 
by step throughout those nine centuries. Tho 
oldest, dating from near the commencement of the 
reign of Anoka, are at Bar&bar, 16 miles north of 
Bodh Gaya. The front of one of these is carved so 
as to represent in rock the form of the structural 
chaityas of the a<;o, all the details cloarly imitating 
those of wooden buildings. All the most important 
examples of chaityas occur at six places in Western 
India. As wo pass from tho earliest to the latest 
specimens, we can clearly trace progress towards 
stone construction on the one hand and degeneracy 
in cult on tho other. In the later specimens at 
Ajanta ( q.v .) a striking change is the fact that 
figure sculpture has superseded the plainer orna- 
mental carvings of tho earlier caves. The greatest 
change, however, is that figures of Buddha have 
now been introduced in all his attitudes. In tho 
earlier caves only ordinary mortals are sculptured, 
but Buddha himself never appears. Now he is the 
object of worship, his imago being introduced in 
tho front of Iho stupa itself, which alone was 
adored in the older chaityas. In place of the ear- 
lier total lack of images we are here confronted 
with an overwhelming idolatry, in which Buddha, 
originally regarded as a human being, is the chief 
deity. In the latest of the Ajantii caves, dating 
from about A.D. 600, the sculptures are more 
mythological, evidently approximating to tho 
iconography of Brahmanism. 

The caves of Ellora (q.v.) aro particularly inter- 
esting, bceauso here tho juxtaposition of Buddhist 
with Hindu and Jain temples throws light on the 
relation of tho three religions. The largo Buddhist 
assembly hall at this place dates from about a.d. 600. 

Besides many other evidences of architectural lateness, its 
most striking feature in ths stupa which, instead of being cir- 
cular, has a large frontispiece that makes it rectilinear on thin 
side, and contains a figure of a seated Buddha surrounded with 
attendants and flying figures in the latfBt style. In what is 
probably the most reoent Buddhist cave temple in India, at 
Kholvi, the stupa is no longer solid, hut is hollowed out into a 
cell, in which an image of Buddha is placed. This marks the 
latest step in the development of the ohailya. A link connect- 
ing this stage with the later Jain and Hindu temples is to be 
found In an old structural Vlppu temple dating from about A.n. 
700. Here the stupa is superseded by a cell for the Image, but 
this cell still hoe a semicircular back, and is separated from the 
wall behind bya passage for circumambulation. The transition 
is completed by making the oeJl square, as is the case at Pattad- 
kal in an early Hindu temple, otherwise the same in plan as the 
one Just described. The archmological evidence of the develop- 
ment of the chaitya thus shows how the Buddhist religion 
gradually grew idolatrous, and came nearer and nearer bo Hin- 
duism. It supplies us with concrete evidence showing how 
by this time that religion was gradually disappearing before the 
encroachment of the new form of the faith, from an earlier pho3e 
of which it hod itself sprung. 

(3) Beside the chaityas there arose vihdras t or 


monasteries, as residences for the Buddhist monks. 
Our knowledge of these is still more dependent 
than that of chaityas on rock-cut examples. Them 
arc about 900 Buddhist examples of this class in 
India. 

The vihara consisted, as a rule, of a ball, generally square but 
sometimes oblong, surrounded by a number of cells or sleeping- 
cubicles, and shaded in front by a pillared verandah. The 
cubicles in the oldest caves usually contain a stone bed. There 
is generally only a single floor, but two-storejed viharas also 
ocour. Nearly all the oaves of this clans are found in Western 
India. Probably about forty were excavated before the Chris* ian 
era. The most important of them are found at BhAja, Bedsa, 
and AJantft. In those of the earliest period there are no figure 
sculptures, no reliefs, not even carved emblems. The only orna- 
ment consists of horse-shoe arches and the Buddhist rail us a 
string course, with an occasional pilaster. Towards the end of 
the first period, four pillars supporting the ceiling began to ho 
introduced. In the second period the number of pillars was 
increased, and finally reached twenty-eight. This feature is 
always Accompanied by the introduction in the back wall of a 
sanctuary containing an image of Buddha. 

The vihdras at Ajantii are specially important, 
because they constitute a complete series of ex- 
amples of Buddhist art without any admixturo 
from Hinduism or any other religion. They extend 
from 200 n.C. to A.D. 600, and thus belong to all 
three periods. The viharas at Ellora, on tho other 
hand, are interesting mainly because they illustrate 
tho inter-relation of the three Indian religions, 
Buddhism, Urfthinanism, and Jainism. For here 
we have three groups of caves which distinctly 
represent these religions, and in which the transi- 
tions from one to tho other can be clearly traced. 
Most of the eleven vihdras at this place have sanc- 
tuaries containing figures of Buddha seated. Thus 
the Buddhist monastery is scon to bo becoming a 
place of worship, in which images of Buddha are 
ousting the monks from their cells. These vihdras 
come down to about A.D. 700, at which point the 
earliest Brahman examples begin. Three two- 
storeyed caves at Ellora illustrate clearly the 
transition from Buddhism to Brahmanism. Tho 
first is entirely and unmistakably Buddhist. Tho 
second is similar in plan, ami the sculptures aro 
still all Buddhistic, but deviate sufficiently from 
the usual simplicity to have justified the Brahmans 
in appropriating this cave as belonging to their 
religion. The plan of tho third resembles that of 
tho second, but the sculptures are all unmistakably 
Brfthman. This is evidently tho earliest Hindu 
cave, being a closo copy of the preceding Buddhist 
example. 

(6) Sculpture. — In the earliest period there are 
no images of Buddhas or Bodhisattvas. No sculp- 
ture of Buddha, in any of his conventions! ntti- 
tudos, that has been executed in India can ho 
assigned to an earlier dale than the end of the 1st 
cent. A.D. Reverence was paid during tho first 
period to relics, stupas , Bo-trees, footprints of 
Buddha, and Baered symbols, such as tho trident 
and the wheel of the law. These aro constantly 
represented in the sculptures as adored by meii, 
and even animal.!. 

The sculpture* of this period are found n.1. Ithurhut (now in 
the Calcutta Muhcuiii) mul S&ttchi, at llodh Uuyi, and in tho 
early temples and monasteries of Western India. They appear 
on the rails and gateways of stupas , on monolith column*, on 
the pillars and facades of chaityas and vihdras. The most 
ancient railings, as those at Banchi, are quite plain. But they 
soon began to be adorned with bosses, panels, and friezes. 
The railing at Bharhut (200-100 H.o.) is covered in every part 
with elaborate sculptures in relief, and is practically a treatise 
in stone on Buddhist mythology. The gateways of Smnhi 
are covered with sculpture, including all sorts' of im idenh 
connected with Buddhist legend. It is worthy of note ( lu. t 
both here and at BhArhut occur representations of Likwmi, 
the Hindu goddess of fortune, with an elephant on rneh sido 
pouring water over her from pots. Tins is the earl.ot example 
in Indian sculpture of worship being paid to any bring, divine 
or human. 

The commencement of tho second period of 
Buddhist religious art coincides with the rise of 
the Mali&yftna school. Its history begins in tho 
extreme north-west, tho region of Gandhilra. 
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Representations of Buddha and of numerous 
Bodkisattvas suddenly appear in the Buddhist 
monasteries of this district for decorative pur- 
poses in the first cent. a.d. It is characteristic 
of this new phase of Buddhism that figures of 
Buddha occupy the cells originally meant for 
monks, and Unit the heads of these figures are 
always adorned with a halo. In this corner of 
India was created the conventional type of Buddha 
which, spreading from this source to other parts 
of India, was finally diffused over the whole of 
the Buddhist world. From the already stereo- 
typed character of the figure on the votive casket 
discovered in the stupa of Kanaka at Peshawar 
in 1909 we may infer that some nameless Greek 
artist first produced this tvpe of the Enlightened 
One in the century preceding our era. It has 
perhaps lwen the most enduring, as well as the 
most widely dispersed, type that the history of 
art has ever recorded. In the hands of the artists 
of Garni hara the image of Buddha became a centre 
for groups of sculpture in which Buddha plays the 
same part as Christ in Christian works of art. 

Buddhist art, even in the western caves, represents the 
figures of its mythology in ordinary human form only, while 
it is characteristic of Hindu sculpture frequently to represent 
the gods with several heads and many arms. 'Probably the 
curliest figure of a Hindu god with more than two arms is one 
of Siva on a coin of Kadphiseg »., dating from the 1st cent. 
A.l). This feature of Hinduism made its way into Buddhist 
soulpturo only In the third and docadcnt period. Thus wo find 
in one of the eaves at Kauherl the Bodhfsattva Avalokitedvara 
represented with eleven heads. These disfigurements never 
extended to images of Buddha. But the soulpturo of the 
second period furnishes melancholy evidence of tho most 
striking feature in the degeneration of Indian Buddhism : 
Buddha, who denied the existence of a supreme god and 
rejected the worship of gods altogether, himself came to bo 
treated us a supreme god, and the images representing him 
gave rise to a vast development of idolatry in the later forms 
of Buddhism. 

{(•) Painting. — About half-way through the 
second period another branch of art— painting— 
begins to appear as a handmaid of the Buddhist 
religion. T die actual remains of these early paint- 
ings are chiefly limited to the frescoes found on 
the ceilings, walls, and pillars of several of the 
A junta eaves. The oldest belong to tho end of 
the 2nd cent. A.D. They extend through the 
third period of Buddhist art, the best and most 
into re* Ling specimens dating from c. A.D. 650 to 
650. They comprise pictures of Buddha with 
drapery and nimbus in the style of the Gandhara 
school of about the 4th century. The frescoes, 
like the sculptures on the rails at Bliarhut anti 
Amaravatf, were intended for tho cdilication of 
pious Buddhists. The subjects are confined to 
such as are drawn from Buddhist mythology or 
legend. Among them may bo mentioned frescoes 
(of about the 6Lli cent.) illustrative of the Jataka- 
■mald accompanied by inscriptional verses by its 
author, Aryasura. 

As regards sculpture, Buddhist religious art 
declined more and more in the third period, 
gradually approximating to that of Hinduism. 
The Buddhists now used images as freoly as the 
Hindus. Tho mediaeval statuary of Bihar is found 
to he almost identical with tnat in the Hindu 
temples, and the two classes of images became 
so similar that they are often confounded even 
by skilled archaeologists. Thus tho history of 
the art of Indian Buddhism shows how that re- 
ligion lost its original characteristic features, and 
became almost indistinguishable from reviving 
Hinduism. 

Litbratcrk.— QknkuaI .—' The chief works on Buddhism in 
general are : H. Oldenberg, Buddha , sein Lehen, seine Lehr?, 
seine Gemeinde, Berlin, 18SI (®I91S); T. W. Rhys Davids, 
Hint, of Indian Buddhism a (Hibherfc Lectures), London, 1897, 
Buddhism , do. 1904, American Lecture* : Buddhism, its History 
and Literature a, New York and lx>ndon, 1904 ; H. Kern, Her 
Buddhismus und seine Geseh. in Indien, Leipzig, 1882-84, 
manual of Ind. Buddhism, Strassburg, 1896; H. Harly, Der 


Buddhismus, M limiter. 1800 ; R. S. Copleston, Buddhism *, Lon- 
don, 1908 ; R. Plschcl, Leben und Lehre des Buddha », Leipzig, 
1910. 

History.— H. Kern, Manual , pp. 101-134 ; Rhys Davids, 
Buddhism, ch. ix., Atner. Lect. ch. vl. 

Dwtiiisk.— Oldenberg, op. cit. pp. 235-887 ; Rhys Davids, 
Buddhism , aha. iv.-v., Atner. Led. hi., v.; Kern, manual, pp. 
46-73 ; L. de la Vallde Poussin, Btmddhisme , Opinions sur 
Vhistnire de la dogmatique, Paris, 1909 ; Pischel, op. cit. pp. 
02-90 ; F. O. Schrader, Ueber den Stand der ind. Philos, zur 
Zeit Mahdvirasund Buddhas, Htrasshurg, 1902 ; M. Walleser, 
Die buddh. Philos, in ihrer gesehichtl. Entwieklung , pt. i. ‘ Die 
philoa. Grundl. dee iiltorcn Buddhimuus,’ Heidelbeig, 1904, 
pL ill. ‘ Die mittlere Iiehro des Nigarjuno/ do. 1011. On the 
problem of tho relation between Buddhism and the Safikhya 
philosophy : H. Jacobi, ' Der Ursprung des Buddhismus aus 
dem Safikhya- Yoga,’ in GGN , 1896, pp. 43-58, and * uber das 
Verbal In is dor buddhist. Philosophic sum Safikhya- Yoga,’ in 
#/>J/G’llI.[1898] 1-15; R. Garbet, Snip khya- Philosophic, Leipzig, 
1894, Saipkhya und Yoga (-(HAP iii. 4), Strassburg, 1890, and 
Philosophy of Ancient India, Chicago, 1897; the Unorv is 
criticized by Oldenberg, ZDMG lii. 681-094, and Buddha «, 
pp. 05-71. 

ORGANIZATION AND CULT.— Oldenberg, op. cit. pp. 3H8-416 ; 
Rhys Davids, Buddhism, ch. vl.; Pischel, op. cit. pp. 100-124. 

ART.— J. Fergusson, Illustrations of the Rack-cut Temples 
of India, London, 1845. Tree and Seri vent. Worship, or Illustra- 
tions of Mythology and Art in India a, do. 1873, Hist, of Ind. 
and East. Architecture (2 vols.), revised by J. Burgess, do. 1910, 
i. 1-223 ; J. Fergusson and J. Burgess, The Cave Temples 
of India, ao. 1880; A. Cunningham, Bhilsa Topes, do. 1854, 
The Stupa of Bharhut, do. 1879; F. C. Maisey, Bunch i and 
its Remains, do. 1H92 ; A. Foucher, L'Arl grfco-bouddhiquc du 
(landhdra, PariH, 1905-13, Etude sur Ticonogrnph ie bouddhigve 
de Thule, do. 1900-05, La Porte oriental e du stu/m do Sdnchi, 
do. 1910, L* Origins grecque de V image du Bouddha, (JhMon sur- 
Rftone, 1013 ; A. Griinwedel, Buddh. Kuitst in Indien a, Berlin, 
1900 ; Griinwedel und Burgess, Buddh. Art in India, London, 
1902; J. Burgess. Anc. Monuments of India, pt. i.,do. 1897, 
Notes on the Bauddha Rock-Temples of Ajanta, their Paintings 
and Sculptures, etc., Bombay, 1879; J. Griffiths, The. Paintings 
in the Buddhist Vane-Temples of Ajanta, London, 1890-97 ; Mrs. 
Herrlugham, ‘The Frescoes of Ajanta,’ Burlington Magazine, 
xvil. [1910] 130 ff.; Vincent A. Smith, A History of Fine A rt in 
India and Ceylon, with 386 illustrations, Oxford, 1911, rha. ii. 
(architecture), iii.-v. (sculpture), vili. (painting), with copious 
bibliographical notes. A. A. MACDONKLL. 

INDIFFERENTISM.— This doctrine makes 
its first clear appearance in Stoic ethics. Virtue 
consists in living according to nature ; but certain 
things aro in our power, certain things are not. 
The latter are dSid<popa , things indifferent ; they 
have nothing to do with the motives of the virtu- 
ous man ; he must be entirely independent of 
them, taking them as they come, but trying to 
do nothing — for, indeed, it is really impossible — 
either to secure or avoid them. * Some things are 
in our power, such as desire, impulse, inclination ; 
others are not, such as the body, property, reputa- 
tion. ... If you really know what is your own, 
and what is liot your own, no one will ne able to 
exercise compulsion or restraint over you : von will 
never blame or chide another ; no one will injure 
you, and you will never have an enemy* (Epict. 
Man. i. Iff.). Virtue is nothing but the good 
will ; Epictetus illustrates this oy the story of 
two lads who were sent to fetch Plato: tho one 
sought for him everywhere, hut missed him; the 
other spent his time listening to strolling jesters 
in the street, and then happened to see Plato pass- 
ing, and gave him the message. ’A5td(popa, on tho 
other hand, are things which, properly speaking, 
‘ neither help nor injure, such as life, health, 
pleasure, beauty, strength, wealth, good repute, 
good birth, and their opposites, death, disease, 
toil, disgrace, weakness, poverty,* etc. (Diog. 
Laert. vii. 102). It is this conception that is the 
chief element in tho popular view of Stoicism ; 
and it forms an interesting contrast to Aristotle’s 
description of the * great-souled nmn,* for whom 
the things in the first class of dtitdQopa as described 
above are a necessity, hut who despises what can 
only he received from other people. 

gut there are three objections to the conception. 
(1) It leaves man without guidance in a large part 
of life ; (2) it is too severe for most, men ; (3) it is 
impracticable, since all life involves a continuous 
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neries of choices, even in our dealings with d8id<f>opa. 
Even if pain is an indifferent thing, does it not 
matter how one acts under it ? Hence the doct rine 
was modified, hut only in the direction of the 
second — and least important — objection ; and a 
distinction was introduced between what were 
known as KaO^KOvra ( officia media) and /carop- 
dwfxara ( officia pcifecta ), the former denoting acts 
that are suitable and commendable, the latter acts 
that are positively right. The latter term refers 
to virtue and vice, i.e. things according or contrary 
to naturo ; they are absolute. The former refers 
to thinga relative to ends ; they involve degrees, 
and allow of considerations of convenience ; hence 
only with KaropOdfiara can there he no compromise ; 
there the imperative is, as Kant would say, cate- 
orical. It must be noted here that wo are not 
caling with counsels of perfection, as they have 
boon called, for KaToptid/nara are necessary for all ; 
and in the same way all may have the benefit 
of the principle of the kuBtikov. Nor is casuistry 
involved j for casuistry {q.v.) t whose existence the 
Stoics did not recognize to any great extent, arises 
in the case of a conflict of duties. 

The distinction between KaOipcovTa and sarop- 
$u>fiara implies a further distinction in indifferent 
things, between irpoijyfiiva and drroTrponypfva., things 
to be preferred or rejected, or d££ia and drrdfi a, i.e. 
things with or without value ; thus, even in the 
class of indifferent things is found the distinction 
of being either according to or contrary to nature ; 
and objects in the one class may be lawfully pur- 
sued, in the other avoided. 

This, how«ver, is really art excrescence on the 
system, not an integral part of it. For, if an act 
is according to nature, surely it is a KarbpOwfia; 
how could it be anything hilt definitely wrong to 
turn from what is according to nature, or pursue 
what is contrary to it? Or, if <2£i a arc what they 
are because they involve ends at which we may 
rightly aim, on what grounds are those aims admis- 
sible ? They are either good or had. W hat makes 
them so? Nature again. Further, if ends are 
right, are all the means to them light? If not, 
how are we to decide between the different means ? 
Only as they involve virtue or vice ; in any case, 
we are driven back to KaropOufMara. Indeed, the 
Stoic ideal is now destroyed, for the sage is no 
longer a rival of Zeus — * rex denique regain ’ ; he 
is jostling in the crowd for objects whoso lack 
makes him confessedly in an unsatisfactory posi- 
tion, and to secure which he will at least be 
tempted to evil. Hence, the introduction of 
this distinction docs nothing to relieve Stoicism 
from the burden of the doctrine of a6td<f>opa in 
general. 

The question did not again take an important 
place in ethics till Kant. Kant recognized in the 
Stoics a school with w hose views lie could not but 
sympathize ; most austere of moralists as he ap- 
pears to be, however, he blames t hem for not seeing 
that, while happiness cannot be the cause of virtue, 
it ought to be its accompaniment and result. 1 1 is 
tho second, though only the second, element in the 
summum bonum. To tbo Stoic doctrine of ddtdtfopa, 
however, he docs not explicitly refer ; hut by 
implication it is roundly condemned. For, just as 
to Kant there is nothing good except the good 
will, so there is no freedom save in the absolute 
obedience of the will to the Moral Law r ; and what- 
ever is not of freedom is immoral, lint to be 
guided by inclination or preference is to set other 
ends above the Moral Law. 

'Freedom and the consaiousncBsof ft as a faculty of following 
the moral law with unjicldin? resolution is indrpcmk-neu on 
inclinations, at least as motive* determining (though not as 
affecting) our desire ’ (Critique of Practical Reason, tr. Abbott, 
l<ondon, 1879, i>. 310). 8o also religion is 'the recognition oi 
all duties as divine commands, and here, too, all remains dis- 


interested and founded merely on duty, neither hope nor fear 
being made the foundation springs, which, if taken as principles, 
would degtroy the moral worth of actions’ (ib. p. 3*29). 

Tl. thus appears tliaf, while lvant criticizes the 
Stoics for neglecting happiness altogether, lie is 
totally opposed to the, issue in which they as a 
matter of fact recognize it, and there can he no 
doubt that lie has logic on his side. On the otlior 
hand, he baa certainly laid himself open to Schiller’s 
well-known epigram. 1 Argument, by epigram is 
dangerous, however ; and Kant did not cull an ac‘ 
done from affection wrong necessarily, but only an 
action done from affection instead of from respect- 
ful obedience to the Moral Law. Strictly speaking, 
affection which leaves such respect intact is itself 
an dStd(/iopov , unimportant from tho point of view 
of morals, lint here Kant is on dangerous ground. 
The consideration, indeed, that led the Stoics to 
their doctrine of Trporjy/xfra ho would neglect, since 
he is confessedly describing tho implications of 
complete virtue, and he has no interest in the 
secondary virtue of the ordinary man ; hut lie 
cannot avoid challenging comparison w ? ith the 
NT, to which, indeed, he const anlly, though some- 
what patronizingly, refers in the Mcligion within 
the. Bounds of 7 fire Urn son. In Paul’s experience, 
Christianity, as with Kant, is essentially a prin- 
ciple of freedom ; but it is freedom from a purely 
moral law, to a supreme person. Moreover, the 
spring of obedience to this person, i.e. Christ, is 
not respect, hut gratitude and love. The lelal ion 
of obedience to love in Christianity is similar to 
tho relation of happiness to virtue* in Kant. In 
each pair tho former member has its roots in the 
latter, and without the latter is of no value. lint, 
when it is said that Christian freedom is freedom 
from the law, this does not mean that t he necessity 
for conformity to the law disappears. It is rather 
‘ established * (T*o Its scope, indeed, in infinitely 
extended. ‘Whatsoever ye do ... do all to the 
glory of God ’( l Co lU :u ). Thus nothing ean bo indif- 
ferent ; there is no place for dStatpopa ; for there aro 
certain things at which a Christian will never 
think of aiming (Lk It) 13 ) ; there is nothing to 
which his attitude is not of supreme, importance. 

As long as respect for the law is the sole motive, 
it. is difficult, to escape such distinctions as that 
between irpot)yp.lv<x and diroTpo-qy^va. But Kant 
himself has provided a way out in his second state- 
ment of tho categorical imperative : ‘ Treat every- 
one as a member of the Kingdom of Ends/ This 
formula shows the real strength and weakness of 
Kant’s system. 01>edience to the formula brings 
one very near to the Christian rule of loving one’s 
neighbour as oneself ; and, indeed, the two formula* 
explain one another; and both exclude ddid^opa, 
sinco in dealing with oneself there are no dbidifopa. 
At the same time, such an attitude is impossible 
unless the deepest emotions and affections, instead 
of being expelled, are made central. 

Lith&aturb. — For the Stoic doctrine we Diog - . Laert. vii. ; 
Epictetus, Enchiridion ; E. Zellor, Philosophic drr Hrirrhr.P, 
Leipzig, 1909. For Kant see bin Religion in nrrhalb der Ifrenrcn 
drr blosscn Vernun ft, pt. i. (in Wcrke, od. Itosenkranz, do. 1st?), 
or T. K. Abbott, Kant’s Theory nf Ethics, London, 1879, p. 30u If. 
For the ecclesiastical doctrines ot acts and of rites and rere- 
monies see art. Awai’iiokihm ; and for the psychological doctrine 
of the Liberty of Indifference bhp art. Wilt.. 

W. F. IiOFTlIOtTKK. 

INDIGITAMENTA. -The Roman rndigita- 
menta were those portions of the pontifical hooks 
(Serv. Georg, i. 21 : ‘in indigUanicntis . . . id <*st, 
in libris pontifical thus ’) whose origin was traced 
to King Numa PompiliuM (Arnob. ii. 7.’l : ‘ I’«»m- 
piliana indigitameuLa’). The vital inns made from 
them by the ancients go hack to the work of 
(j! rani us FInccus (Censor, do Die AW. iii. 2: 

J 4 flcrnc dim' ieh den Frmndm, doth thu’ ich cs Icidcr mil 
Neijrtuitf, | Ibid so wurmt os mir nil, du«s ich niciit Uu'ondhuft 
bin 7 (biV Phitosuphm, ‘ dcwisseiiNNkrupiT). 
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|Granius Fhiocus in libro quern ad Caesarem de 
indigitamentis scriptmn reliquit ’), and to the Anti- 
quitates rerum divinarum of M. Terentius Varro 
(cf. It. Agahd, Jahrb. fiir Philal., Suppl. xxiv. 
[1898] 131 if.). Ah the verb indigitare (which is 
not connected with the di indigetcs) has, on the 
testimony of the ancient lexicographers (Paul. p. 
114 ; Serv. &n. xii. 794 ; Corp. gloss. Lot. vi. 564), 
the same meaning as invocare, the Indigitamenta 
were formulas of invocation not to be differentiated 
from the ‘ comprccationcs deorum immortalium 
quae ritu Romano hunt’ which GeHiiiB (xiii. 23. 1) 
cites from the Libri sacerdotr/m populi Romani— 
i.e. tha books of the pontipr.es. Accordingly, the 
Indigitamenta were lists containing the names and 
epithets of the gods, and specifying the occasions 
on which the help of each should be invoked ; and 
the fact that the function and sphere of a deity 
were generally indicated by his name explains the 
statement of Servius {Georg, i. 21) to the effect 
that the Indigitamenta had contained * et nomina 
deorum et rationed ipsorum ncmimnn.’ The few 
passages that explicitly mention the Indigitamenta, 
or else make use of the word indigitare , refer to 
the deities Bona Dea (Macr. Sat. 1. xii. 21), 
Tiltorinus (Sorv. ASn. viii. 330), Genius (Censor, 
iii. 2), Numcria (Nonius, p. 352), and Apollo (Macr. 
Sat. i. xvii. 15). The last-cited passage may seem 
to conflict with the testimony of Amobius (ii. 73 : 
‘non doeforum in litteris continetnr, Apollinis 
nomon Pompiliana indigitamenta nosciro?’), lmt 
we must suppose that, whilo the name of Apollo 
may not have occurred in the oldest portions of 
the Iudigitamenta, the latter were in course of 
time supplemented in order to correspond with the 
expansion of the Roman pantheon. 

The absence of Apollo’s name from the Pom- 
piliana indigitamenta is referred to by Arnobins, 
or his source, as conclusive evidence that that 
deity was unknown in the earliest religion of 
Rome. This proves that when the Indigitamenta 
were composed they must have embraced all the 
deities then worshipped in Rome. Tt is, therefore, 
an error, and one that has become fairly common 
since its promulgation by J. A. Ambroseh (occur- 
ring recently, c.g., in A. v. Domaszewski, Abhandl. 
zur ram. Religion, Leipzig and Berlin, 1909, p. 159), 
to regard the Indigitamenta aH lists of those deities 
whom Usener ( Gbtternamen , Bonn, 1896, p. 74 f.) 
has designated Sondergotter, i.e. gods whose sphere 
of power was narrow’ — being restricted to particu- 
lar actions and circumstances of human life — and 
to apply the name ‘ indigitamenta -deities’ ex- 
clusively to these. That the Indigitamenta really 
contained the names of sneh deities is distinctly 
implied by Censorious : 

‘ Bed et am aunt praeterea del coinplurea hrmdnum vitam pro 
bur qu tuque port lone adminiculantrs, quou volontern oounoBcere 
indi^ttamentorum libri satis edorehunt’ (iii. 4; of. Sorv. Georg. 

but that they were not wholly confined to that 
class of deities appears from the mention of Bona 
Dea, Tibcrinus, and Genius in tlio fragments cited 
above. The much discussed lists of di minuti , 
which were arranged according to the various 
phases of divine action, and which can be recon- 
structed, especially from the wri tings of tho Church 
Fathors (cf. Agahd, op. nt. 36 tt’.), are not dorived 
in that particular form from the Indigitamenta, 
but were drawn up by Varro (Antiquitutes rerim 
divinarum , xiv.) as lists of the di rerti , i.e. deities 
regarding whose function and signification the 
ancient scholars were still able, as ho thought, to 
speak with certainty. Varro may have taken 
many of tho names and interpretations from the 
Indigitamenta, hut many were derived from other 
sources, and most of the accompanying explana- 
tions rest entirely upon etymologies which are open 
to question or even demonstrably false. 


Litrraturh.—- J, A. Ambroseh, liber die Iieligionxbilcher der 
tinur, Bono, 1848 ; R. Peter, art. ‘ Indigitamenta,’ in Iloacber, 
ii. [189. ] 120 ff. ; G. Wissowa, Genammeltc Abhandlungm zur 
I rihn. JieligimS’ vndSHodtgesch., Munich, 1001, pp. 17Gf., 304 ff.; 
W. Warde Fowler, The Religious Experience, of the Roman 
People, London, 1011, p. 15011. (J. WlSSOWA. 

INDIVIDUALISM.— The term ‘individual- 
ism* may he taken either in a genetic or in a 
normative sense. In the former sense it denotes 
the systems which appear in religious and political 
society and their laws, as well os in the great 
manifestations of tho human mind, creations of 
isolated or associated individuals ; in the latter it 
denotes a principle according to which the integral 
and free development of the individual oupht to 
be the aim of social life. Individualism in the 

f enetic sense has a historical significance ; in- 
ividualism in tho normative sense has a moral 
significance. They may stand independently of 
each other ; but, as a matter of fact, individualism 
in the genetic sense of the word is often allied to 
a tendency which is individualistic in the normative 
sense, i.e. individualism in the genetic sense only 
traces back to the origins of societies, which thus 
form a First Cause, the aim which we claim to 
assign to them, or, in other words, transfers into 
tho Historical mode a certain conception of moral 
and social life. It seems best, therefore, to treat 
thes9 two notions without separating them ; as a 
matter of fact, they are often united and even 
confused. We shall discuss : (1) religions individ- 
ualism, (2) moral individualism, and (3) political, 
social, and juridical individualism. 

i. Religious individualism.— Primitive religions 
regarded the individual merely as the member of 
a clan, tribo, or race. Even their deities arc not. 
developed individualities, but personifications of 
forces of nature or of social lav T s. It was only 
gradually that the imagination of tho poets gave 
them more definite characteristics. In this con- 
nexion tho religion of Israel has the same character 
as the other national religions. Jalvweh is the God 
of a people. It is to this people that Ho has given 
His law. For transgressions of this law lie demands 
satisfaction indifferently from just and unjust— 
the descendants who have not. sinned as well as the 
ancestors -who are guilty. The individual simply 
shares the lot of the whole of which he is a part. 

The time of the prophets witnesses a transforma- 
tion of ideas in the meaning of individualism. 
The prophets themselves were powerful individ- 
ualities who, strong by means of their inspiration 
and tho revelations of which they were the conscious 
objects, opposed the pooplc and tho national tradi- 
tion, prcacning the religion of justice in opposition 
to the religion of worship, and realizing in their 
person an individual communion between God and 
man. They undoubtedly still speak to tlio people 
as a whole ; they announce the punishments of God 
to the people as a whole, but in a different spirit. 
On tho one hand, there appears the idea that the 
sufferings of the just are not punishments, but 
dispensations of God in view of the salvation of 
sinners by means of expiation : it is prominent in 
the parts of Deutero-Isaiah referring to the servant 
of God ,* on the othor hand, Ezekiel develops the 
idea of a strictly individual justice : every one will 
suffer for his own sins ; they will no longer say in 
Israel : * The fathers have eaten sour grapes, and 
the children’s teeth are set on edge’ (Ezk 18 a ). 
The book of Job also marks an important stago 
in the development of religious individualism In 
Israel. Conscience was still subordinated to facts ; 
the Israelites judged people according to their fate, 
and they judged themselves in the same way. 
This is the point of view of Job’s friends: they 
prove to him that ho is guilty liecause he is un- 
fortunate. But Job protests. To the verdict of 
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outward conditions ho opposes that of his conscience, 
and maintains that, even if he were to despair of 
the justice of God, his exceptional misfortunes are 
not the proof of exceptional wickedness. He does 
not regard himself as an example of a sinner ; his 
predominant feeling is that his conduct has been 
upright ; and his friends are in the cud disowned 
by God Himself, whose cause they thought they 
were defending. This is the triumph of the in- 
dividual conscience over the collective conscience— 
the slave of appearances. Tho victory of individual- 
ism is completed by tho coming of the doctrine of 
resurrection and the judgment of the dead which 
is announced in the book of Daniel and gradually 
becomes implanted in the mind of the Jewisli 
people. The triumph of this belief was due— at 
least in the minds ot many scholars— partly to the 
effect of foreign influences on tho lsraclitish mind. 
Certain religions, e.g . Parsiism and the ancient 
Egyptian religion, in their beliefs concerning the 
life to come and the judgment of the dead, have a 
very important individualistic element. As regard h 
J ewish piety, it more and more assumed the 
character of au individual effort to merit eternal 
life, by good works and a strict observation of the 
law. The ancient idea of national solidarity did 
not disappear, however, and religious hopes Btill 
continued to bear a national character. 

The individual soul is the special interest of 
Jesus. It is the object of Ilia appeals, His solicitude, 
His promises. To Him the work of saving souls is 
more important than that of saving His people, 
although this too is not neglected. Ho was the 
real initiator of religions individualism, by the 
announcement of His filial connexion with God 
and of God’s solicitude for all sinners, and by 
Ilis invitation to His followers to enter into a 
communion with the heavenly Father similar to, 
if not identical with, His own communion with the 
Father. With St. Paul also the care of individual 
souls is predominant ; we find in him, however, 
the idea of the Church as the body of Christ. He 
does not place it above individual souls, but there 
appears in his Church the notion of a spiritual 
reality which enters into competition with the 
individual. Aftorwards the Church is regarded as 
an institution of divine origin, the mediator be- 
tween God and man, and tho regulator of tho 
thought and life of the individual. In fact, if not 
in theory, the individual exists for tho Church 
rather than tho Church for the individual. The 
Christian becomes a member of tho Church by a 
sacrament which is officially administered to him 
at a time when ho has not the power to reject it, 
and ho remains a member, not because of personal 
qualities, but because of the sacrament, as long as 
tne Church docs not think fit to exclude him from 
its communion. 

Alongside of the Church institution another type 
of religious association appears in the Middle Ages, 
viz. tho sect — if we may use this word to signify 
communities to which persons voluntarily attacn 
themselves on account of personal convictions, and 
membership in which consists in the fulfilment of 
certain rules or vows. The sects were incontestably, 
in many cases, tho refuge of individual piety and 
conscience from the hand laid by the Cnurch on 
the religious autonomy of individuals. The Re- 
formers proclaimed the principle of justification by 
faith, i.e. by a certain disposition of the soul with 
regard to the promises of God, and so brought the 
individual face to face with God, and prepared 
for the maturing of personal piety and religious 
thought. The consequences of their principle, 
however, were of slow development. The two 
great Churches resulting from the Reformation 
preserved the idea of the Church-institution on the 
whole, and took up a position against the sect of 


Anabaptists, which was based on the individualist 
principle. But the idea of universal priesthood 
expounded by Luther did not readily harmonize 
with tho Church’s dogma of a special priesthood. 
On tho other hand, tho idea of predestination 
favoured individualism, and relegated to the second 
place the idea of a Church as tho guardian of the 
means of salvation. In the Lutheran Church, 
Pietism sought to realize tho idea of universal 
priesthood, and, without attacking the ecclesiast ical 
institution in general, to revive it by tho formation 
of groups of Christians animated by a conscious 
personal piety. The Reformed Church gave birth 
to a series of sects, Baptist and Methodist, which 
aro all founded on tho idea that the holiness of tho 
Church and tho efficacy of its work depend upon 
the character of its members — that the Church is 
an association of living and converted Christians 
who have adhered personally to the Christian 
faith. 

As tho doctrine of tho Church caino to be con- 
tested more and more by criticism, the question of 
tho rights of individual religious thought in the 
Church was a pressing problem. Catholicism could 
not solve it except, in a negative way ; tho tradi- 
tionalist section of Protestantism could do no more 
than make certain concessions ; while t he reformist 
section set itself to ensure the independence of 
individual thought, by insisting on liberty of 
thought as an essential element of Christian liberty, 
or by reducing tho doctrinal consensus to a 
minimum, or by making thought and doctrino 
quite secondary elements of the religious life, and 
seeking to unite souls in mystical and practical 
aspirations. In this order of ideas, of which 
Schleiermacher was the instigator, religious thought 
follows religious experience, which by its nature is 
much more individual than collective. Tho rights 
of the individual with regard to every religious 
doctrine are, t herefore, assured, and the doctrinal 
decisions of the Church have to take account of 
them. And, in addition, although mysticism 
properly so called has always offered a protective 
refuge to individual piety, it is not positively 
favourable to individualism, as it tends to absorb 
tho human individualities in God rather than to 
mako them independent. 

Onco at this point of development, religious 
individualism necessarily generated in the bosom 
of the official Protestant Churches a movement in 
favour of ecclesiastical individualism, which the 
sects had been practising for a long time, and this 
movement had its reflex action on the connexion 
of the Churches with tho State. The Church- 
institutions wore all united to the State. At first, 
the effect of this union was to enslave the Church, 
but afterwards it produced exactly opposite results. 
The Western Catholic Church very soon regarded 
itself as invested with spiritual glory in Christen- 
dom, while the State held the temporal glory 
under its authority and for its protection. The 
Protestant Churches too, at first, Hpoke more or 
less consciously of the idea of ‘ Christendom *— a 
politico-religious body, of which the Church (sub- 
ject, of course, to the State) was tho inspiration. 
The union of Church and State, therefore, was 
part of a system in which the individual was sur- 
rounded in every respect, even intellectually and 
morally, by society, and in which tho State was 
the prop of a particular form of the Christian 
religion. In so far as the State, under the influ- 
ence of the widening of ideas ami the enfranchise- 
ment of intellect, became more imconfessional and 
even unreligious, it-s union with the Church ap- 
peared to many minds prejudicial to the liberty 
of the latter, and to tho liberty of tho individual. 
The idea of a civilization founded on religion 
became gradually more vague, and in some places 
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disappeared entirely. A new notion made its 
appearance — that of the Church-association, com- 
posed of men animated by one and the same 
faith, independent of tho State, and exerting no 
iniiuenee whatever on it or on persons who do not 
voluntarily belong to its membership. This is the 
system of the Independent Churches, or of ecclesi- 
astical individualism. The great theorist of this 
system was Alexander Vinet, the promoter of the 
Free Church movement in the canton of Vaud. 
According to this system, persons cannot become 
members of a church except by voluntary adher- 
ence to a confession of faith which formN the base 
of the Church (Churches of professing Christians). 
The Churches have no longer anything in common 
with ethnic or hist orical groups ; they are regarded 
as free creations of the spirit of Gou by means of 
individual souls who, on coming into contact with 
each other, form religious societies. As a matter 
of fact, tho principle of ecclesiastical individualism 
has nowhere been carried out to its full extent, 
even in the communities in which infant-baptism 
is not practised. It clashes with the existence of 
the Christian family, which is itself a small church, 
and which, in reality, entails membership of the 
Church on the children born within it. 

From the Protestant point of view religious 
individualism is legitimate, and inseparable from 
every higher form of religion, in so far as it asserts 
the right and the duty of the individual to enter 
into direct communion with Cod, to think freely 
about religious matters, to join or not to join suoii 
and such a religious society, am! in so far as it 
asserts the decisive influence of the great religious 
individualities on the historic march of religions. 
Religious individualism, however, runs the risk 
of weakening religion, when it does not recognize 
its social past, its origin in beliefs common to all 
the members of a society, ami the inevitable con- 
nexions between the religious society and the 
I>olitical society— connexions which are beneiicinl 
when they are based on respect for the real nature 
of the two institutions. 

2. Moral individualism.— Moral individualism is 
seen mainly in three forms: (1) tho criticism of 
national customs and traditions ; (2) the view that 
moral obligation is born in the individual con- 
science, and that tho latter is also the heuristic 
principle of moral duties; and (3) the view Unit 
the development of the individual is, if not the 
only aim, at least one of the chief aims, of the 
moral life. 

Wo tind the first form in antiquity. Tho 
Sophists submitted the traditional morality to a 
dissolving criticism, which opposed individual re- 
llexiou to national tradition. Socrates, building 
on the ruins, appealed to reason to re-construct a 
morality. This wo may call individualism iu its 
second form. Naturally, this rational morality of 
Socrates is strongly influenced by tradition ; it is 
even more so with Plato, who, when not under the 
influence of his mystic ideas, places the city above 
everything ; and it is equally so with Aristotle. 
Tho Epicureans and tho Stoics represent in their 
way the third form of moral individualism. They 
aim above all at the happiness of the wise man 
considered * alone by himself.* This individualism, 
however, is very relative, or, rather, negative, for 
it allows of hardly any variety in the conception 
of the moral ideal. Each school produces only one 
uniform type, but this type is no longer that of 
the citizen who lives for his country ; it is now 
the man who seeks his way and his* place in the 
universe and in humanity. The Catholic Church 
regards morality essentially as obedience to a 
collection of divine and human laws. In the 
Middle Ages, Abelard was almost the only one 
who (in bis Scito (e ipsum) invited man f o look 


within himself for the foundation of morality. 
The Renaissance was, in theory at least, if not tn 
practice, a very pronounced individualistic move- 
ment. Powerful individualities asserted them- 
selves to such an extent that in many cases they 
freed themselves from all tradition and all law. 
Among the Reformers, Luther especially laid 
emphasis on the internal character of the moral 
obligation ; the only actions with any moral value 
in lus eyes were those accomplished by the indi- 
vidual in virtue of this innor constraint; while 
Calvin insisted above all on the notion of the 
divine law, not forgetting, however, that this law 
is inscribed on the conscience. Tho philosophy of 
Kant exaggerates Luther’s theory : moral obliga- 
tion is not only internal, but absolutely autonomous, 
and this obligation, which proves the liberty of 
inan, is in a way his proper aim : all tho contents 
of morality flow from it. Kant is the most char- 
acteristic representative of the second and third 
forms of moral individualism : morality comes from 
the individual, and it has as its aim the freedom 
and tho dignity of the individual. Fichte’s idea is 
similar, although less formalistic. For Ilegol, on 
the contrary, the moral subject is only a stage 
towards the realization of the objective mind m 
the State. The last word of morality for Hegel 
is the sovereignty of the State, which shows its 
majesty by sacrificing individuals, if need be, to 
the maintenance of its independence and authority. 
Hegelian morality is tho finished type of an anti- 
individualistic morality, although Hegel had really 
no intention of sacrificing tho individual and dis- 
regarding his dignity. It is the spirit of Hegel 
that animates Ludwig Feuerbach when he at- 
tempts to make the idea of space ( Gattung ) the 
predominating idea of morality, and D. F. Strauss 
when he makes a similar attempt in his work 
entitled Der alte undder neue Git tube (Bonn, 1872). 
hater, however, Feuerbach passes to an individual- 
ism so extreme that it was exceeded only by Max 
Stirner (whose real name was J. Kaspar Schmidt), 
author of a book entitled Der Einztcje und sein 
Eigenthum (Leipzig, 1893), which recommends not 
only individualism but egoism, and which ends in 
the paradoxical idea of an association of egoists. 

If tho philosophy of tho second half of the 18tli 
cent, and the iirst half of the 19th was in general 
favourable to moral individualism, the literature 
was equally so. In Germany the Sturm und 
Drang period, an ago of geniuses, was ultra- 
individualistic ; tho neo-humanism of the classics 
also mado much of human individuality, without 
disregarding, however, man’s social aspirations 
and work. Romanticism, again, exaltca the in- 
dividual in a way sometimes approaching the 
morbid, and now and then carried the cult of the 
individual so far as to forgot all moral rules. It 
was as a disciple of Romanticism that Kchleier- 
macher, encountering tho abstract individualism 
of Kant, which ho criticized with sagacity, de- 
veloped a concrete individualism which takes 
account of the difference between individuals, and 
no longer cultivates the singlo individual, but 
individuality. This is the object of the Mono- 
logues (Berlin, 1800), which are all impregnated 
with tho Romantic spirit. If in his later works 
on morality Schleiormaclier attributed more im- 
portance to society, he none the less sought to 
safeguard in every sphere the rights of individual- 
ity, whose development alone renders possible the 
complete moral life. Richard Rothe, the disciple 
of Schleiermacher, defines morality as the penetra- 
tion of nature by the personality ; he was clearly 
dominated by the idea of the value of the human 
person. The individualism of these two theo- 
logians can be traced hack to the Gospel ; it is 
no less connected with the philosophic and literary 
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movement of their time. Another theologian and 
writer, Sftren Kierkegaard, the Dane, opposed tlio 
Hegelian tendencies in his country, ana became 
the defender of a very extreme individualism which 
he identities with true Christianity. This indi- 
vidualism is both intellectual and practical : sub- 
jective experience alone grasps tne truth ; the 
suffering which is born of the opposition of the 
individual to his surroundings is inseparable from 
moral life. Kierkegaard was driven by the logic 
of his position into conflict with the Established 
Church. 

In England an individualism which is the parent 
of Gorman Romanticism, and has yet a distinct 
character as in a way the privilege of the powerful, 
appears in Byron. Alongside of this great poet 
we must mention Carlyle, who, in his praise of 
a sort of hero-worship, sets forth great indi- 
vidualities as the flower and the perfection of 
humanity. 

In Franco, moral individualism in the spirit of 
Kant was the distinctive characteristic of the 
morality of the spiritualist and neo-criticist school. 
The Positivism of Auguste Comte, on the other 
hand, was anti-individualistic ; it made society 
the aim of the individual, and ended by preaching 
a kind of social religion. The neo-Positivisin of 
which Emile Durkheim and Lucien L6vy-Bruhl are 
the principal representatives goes still further in 
this direction. It identifies morality with custom, 
and submits the individual unreservedly to the laws 
of society ; for man owes everything to society — 
his development from the animal state, the creation 
of language, religion, and law. 

In opposition to this extreme anti-individualism 
there is at present a new form of individualism, 
viz. Nietzschianism. Nietzsche exempts the strong 
man from all rule, despises moral laws as an in- 
vention of the weak in order to triumph over the 
strong, and sees in the Superman the terminus of 
human evolution. In the fragments of his last 
work, The. Will to Power (in Nac.hgclasscne Wcrke , 
Leipzig, 1901), however, there is a tendency to 
make the superman the creator of a new social 
rule. 

3. Political, social, and juridical individualism. 
— Primitive races present the spectacle of the ab- 
sorption of the individual in the clan or the tribe. 
Later, when the family, in the modern sense of the 
word, was constituted, it generally exercised, in 
the person of its chief, considerable rights over 
its members. Tho State gradually weakened this 
family authority in order to put itself more or 
less in tho place of the family, although at the 
same time recognizing important rights in the indi- 
vidual. Grfleco-Iloman antiquity, to the very end, 
imposed an official cult on every individual. The 
Roman Catholic Church afterwards tried to impose 
a similar conception of society upon the State, 
and Protestant Churches did not at first proclaim 
the principle of individual religious liberty. The 
idea of tolerance and of non-interference of the 
State in religious matters did not begin to obtain 
a footing in Europe, and especially in America, 
until the Revolution in England. Apart from re- 
ligion, tho ancient State and the feudal State of 
the Middle Ages, for dilFeront reasons, were less 
ooncorned about tho happiness of individuals than 
the modem absolutist State, at least at the begin- 
ning of the 18th century. It had no hesitation 
in unscrupulously sacrificing the individual, when 
necessary, for the benefit of the State. At the 
beginning of tho epoch of Cesare do Beccaria (1735- 
94 ), author of Dei Delitti e delle pene , Milan, 1764, 
there are signs of benevolence even with regard to 
criminals. From the end of the 18th cent, the 
system of economic guardianship and direction of 
oommerce and industry by the State was gradually 


attenuated, or even abandoned, in favour of a 
system of liberty and of free competition, which 
is often called economic individualism. Adam 
Smith, Cobden, and Bright in Britain, and Bas- 
tiat in France, were the chief exponents of this 
movement. 

As regards the general welfare of individuals, 
Groat Britain was for a long time the only country 
where serious precautions were taken to ensure im- 
prescriptible liberties for the individual. British 
traditions, tho Anglo-Saxon temperament, and the 
Calvinist education all tended to the enfranchise- 
ment of the individual. The idea of inviolable 
individual liberties was afterwards recognized in 
several constitutions of the States of Nort h Amer- 
ica, whence it passed into tho Declaration ties 
droits de Vhomme in 1789. The French Revolution 
was at first bent on establishing the liberty of the 
individual, though it was forced in the end to 
sacrifice it. The Liberal school took up this aim, 
and reduced the State to the posit ion of guardian 
of the rights of tho individual. This theory, how- 
ever, could not meet tho reality, and to the abstract 
individualism of the Liberals socialism opposed a 
more practical care for the material welfare of all 
— at tne risk, it is true, of compromising their 
liberty, and of making them purchase 11 moderate 
happiness at the oxpenso of their independence ; 
though idealist socialists claim that this will not 
follow. Anarchism is the extreme form of political 
and social individualism. It seeks to put free and 
contractual association in place of the Slate, and 
repudiates all constraint of society with regard to 
individuals. Down to the present it has not been 
able either clearly to define its ideal or to put it 
actively into practice. 

We must now consider, independently of these 
theoretical and practical efforts to make the indi- 
vidual the chief or, at least, one of tho chief con- 
cerns of tho Stato and social life, tho theories 
according to which governments R»d societies are 
the product of the conscious will of individuals. 
The idea that governments owe their origin to 
contracts entered into by individuals was known 
oven to antiquity. It is found in the Middle Ages, 
and later among the Jesuits, with the distinct ten- 
dency to break down civil governments, originating 
as they do from contracts which are always revoc- 
able, in favour of the Church, an institut ion which 
goes back to God Himself. Tn tho hands of the 
theorists of modern natural law, i.e. non-religious, 
the idea of contract becomes, on the contrary, a 
means of freeing the State from the Church. 
Hobbes was the first to trace hack not only gov- 
ernment, but society itself, to a social contract. 
Rousseau was bis disciple in this matter, but with 
neither of these two thinkers did this theory profit 
individualism. Both of them, on the contrary, 
make the individual aMicate in favour of the 
society which ho has helped to create — with this 
diflerenee, that Hobbes makes society itself abdi- 
cate in favour of an absolute monarch, while 
Rousseau makes society supreme. Rousseau’s 
theory of social contract, treated in the book 
which bears the same name (1702), shows the 
wildness of his dreams about the happiness of the 
savage, free from all fetters because lie lives out- 
side of society, and makes for tho support of a 
civic ideal which is not oven compatible with full 
religious liberty. The French Revolution was in- 
spired by him when it instituted an obligatory 
civil religion, without any regard to tho rights of 
conscience. 

There is a kind of individualism also which has 
attacked the family and tho institution of mar- 
riage. At the beginning of the second half of the 
19th cent, marriage began to be looked at far more 
from the individual point of view than from the 
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social. Under the influence of Romantic ideas, 
even a theologian like Schleiermacher held for 
some time that marriage could be dissolved if the 
two individuals united by it no longer suited each 
other. Free love, or a conception of marriage 
which is very near to it, has been extolled by a 
serios of writers (e.g. the brothers Margueritto, 
Ellen Key), in the interests of individual liberty. 
It is far from being the case, however, that all the 
attacks against marriage and the family have been 
inspired bv individualistic tendencies; sometimes 
they are the result of an anti-individualistic ten- 
dency which regards the strongly constituted family 
as an obstacle to the omnipotence of a society which 
aims at equality. 

With regard more particularly to the idea of 
law, individualist theories and social or socialistic 
theories stand in opposition. The former maintain 
that the ossenlial origin and aim of the law is the 
establishing!)! the liberty and dignity of individuals 
whoso spheres of action and of influence are so pre- 
scribed as not to encroach on one another. This 
is especially the theory of Kantianism and French 
spiritualism. The German historical school, on 
tlie othor hand, finds in law a manifestation of the 
national spirit holding sway over the individual. 
Auguste Comte, with his Positivism, opposes the 
idea of individual rights, and insists on the rights 
of society and the duties of the individual towards 
it. The same theory is hold by contemporary neo- 
positivism. Every school that finds in law only 
the expression of the social relations demanded by 
the nature of men and things or by social utility 
either limits or entirely suppresses the individualist 
character of the law. 

Moral and social individualism is an enormous 
improvement on the instinctive and brutal soli- 
darity of ancient times. It ennobles mini, but at 
the same time it runs the risk of isolating him, 
on the one hand, and, on the other, rendering 
him proud and making him forget what lie owes 
to the community and to tradition. Individual- 
ism is fruitful only when it leads man to accept 
solidarity with his fellows without reserve, and 
to make it an instrument of justice and liberty 
for all. 

Literature. — R. Smcnd, Lehrbueh der alttest. Religions- 
gesch., Freiburg im Br., 1803; B. Slade, Theol. des AT, 2 vols., 
Gicssou, 1011: W. Bousset, Rel. des Jutlentumt*, Berlin, 
1900; M. Lblir, SocialismuH und Individuals* >nua im AT, 
Giessen, 1880; H. Holtzmaun, Neuteat. Theol A, Tiibingeu, 
1911 ; H. Weiael, Rib Theol. dea NT, do. 1912 ; E. Troeltsch, 
Die Sociallchren der christl. Kirchen und Gruppen, 2 vols., do. 
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INDIVIDUALITY. —i. The term.-The word 
indiohluum is simply the Lat. translation of the 
Gr. Arofior, and thus originally signified ‘ that which 
cannot be cut,* or ‘divided.’ In this sense the 
word is found in Cicero, and Seneca uses it in the 


same way. 1 Even by the later period of antiquity, 
however, the word had come to denoto a single 
thing as 4 unique,’ 4 distinct from others,’ * alone of 
its kind.’ 4 The medieval writers adhered to this 
sense of the word, and, by the 12th cent, at latest, 
they had also coined the terms individually and 
individuality. The modern usage of the words in 
the sense specified is mainly due to Leibniz. 

2 . Historical survey. — Just as the word indi- 
viduum has two meanings, viz. that of a ‘single* 
thing, and that of a ‘unique’ or ‘peculiar’ tiling, 
the corresponding idea is associated with two main 
problems, which, it is true, are closely connected. 
These problems are : (1) whether human society is 
to be traced chiefly to the action of single indi- 
viduals or to a general order which is superior to 
them ; and (2) whether the development of the 
qualities shared by all or the development of those 
peculiar to the individual is to be regarded as of 
more importance in the sphere of education and 
culture. These two questions are closely related 
also in the process of historical development. 

The historical process of human society exhibits 
a rhythmical tendency ; we perceive in it a move- 
ment from a general order to the individual, as also 
a movement from the individual to a general order, 
and the culmination of either seems to lead inevi- 
tably to the other. I n the earliest stages of culture 
the human individual is but part of asocial economy 
which hedges him in with it* laws and customs, and 
rigorously controls his conduct. The progress of 
civilization brings with it a more extensive division 
of labour, and at the same time carries the indi- 
vidual to a position of greater independence ; the 
human units do not now simply hearken and obey, 
but begin to question the authority of the existing 
order, aud at length, feeling themselves superior 
to it, they ropudiate all outward control, and 
refuse to recognize anything that does not (dearly 
and definitely approve itself to their minds. Such 
emancipation, however, tends naturally to bring 
about a state of things in which the stability of 
life is dissolved, and all communal existence abol- 
ished, with the result that a counter-movement 
sets in, and attempts are made, by spiritual means, 
to restore that relationship of human beings which 
in its natural form had been irretrievably lost. At 
this stage the distinctive quality of the individual 
may be duly recognized so far as it fits in with the 
wider order. Rut, even when such an order has 
been attained, it by no means implies finality. In 
the further progress of humanity it may be found 
to be too narrow, too inflexible, and may at length 
become intolerable. There will then set in once 
more a movement in favour of the individual, and 
a concomitant transformation of the entire situa- 
tion. 

In this conflict between the general order and 
the individual the former is usually defended by 
an appeal to the necessity of a fixed and stable 
organization, transcending the aims and powers of 
the individual units, while, on the other hand, the 
individuals maintain that the true human life wells 
up in the individual soul alone, that that life ro- 

1 Seneca, de Provid. 6 : ‘quaedam separari a qulbuudam non 
possunt, cohaerent, individua sunt.’ 

* The various senses borne b} the term individuum towardi 
the end of the ancient period are set forth by Boethius in his 
commentary on Porphyry (Basel, 1570, p. 65); ‘ Individuum 
pluribus dtcitur modis. Dicitur individuum quod omnino 
secari non potest, ut unitas vei mens ; dicitur individuum quod 
oli soliditatem dividi nequil, ut adamas ; dicitur ludividuum 
uujus praedicatio in relhjua nimilia non couvenit, ub Socrates, 
nam cum ill! slut caetcri homines similes, non convenit pro- 
prietas et praedicatio Socralis in cucteris, ergo ah iis quae de uno 
tantum praodioantur genus diffurt eo quod de pluribus praedi- 
catur.' The leading passage in Porphyry runs as follows ; aro/us 
Atyerai r« TOiavTa, 6ri «£ ibioT^nuy <rvvf<xrr)K(i> sKaoTOV, Sty ro 
aBooiapa ovk ay in’ aAAov nvoc rror« to avrb ytvoiro ruy sarh 

ytpos. This definition held its ground throughout the Middle 
Ages till modern times. 
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quires perfect freedom for its development, and 
tn&t a far greater inwarduess and fullness of life is 
to be looked for from such unhampered develop- 
ment than any general order could ever produce. 

Tliis oscillation between the two sides can be 
distinctly traced in the history of European civili- 
zation. The complete emancipation of the individ- 
ual, as manifested in the philosophical sphere by 
the Sophists, was presently recognized os a grave 
danger, and the political constitutions drawn up by 
Plato and Aristotle are largely dominated by the 
idea of once more giving a commanding position to 
the conception of a general order. By availing 
themselves in particular of the idea of a living 
organism, those thinkers illustrated, on the one 
hand, the absolute subordination of the individual 
to the community, and, on the other, the dis- 
tinctive function of each individual within the 
community. While Aristotle certainly concedes 
to the individual a position of greater importance 
than does Plato, that position must nevertheless 
lie within the whole ; ho never admits that the in- 
dividual has any rights as against the community, 
and sets no limit to the community's claims upon 
its single members. Aristotle’s view finds its most 
significant expression in his assertion that the 
State (the organized community) is prior to the 
individual. 1 

The idea of the organism was extended by the 
Stoics to the universe as a whole. At the same 
time, however, the Stoics insisted strongly upon 
the unique character of every particular element in 
the whole, asserting that no two hairs or grains of 
corn were perfectly alike. 8 Thereafter the meta- 
phor was adopted by Christianity, and was applied 
to the Kingdom of Cod, as, e.g ., in the figure of 
the vine and the branches, although this concep- 
tion is found only in the Fourth Gospel, which was 
strongly influenced by Greek modes of thought. 
The endeavour made in the later period of antiquity 
to fortify the individual by the formation of per- 
manent associations appears also in the rise of 
various schools— as, e.g., those of the Stoics and 
the Epicureans— the object of which was nut 
merely unity of opinion, but also a certain com- 
munity of life. 

The movement towards a stable organization 
of human society, however, attained success not 
through the instrumentality of philosophy, hut by 
linking itself to religion. U was, in fact, the 
Christian Church that first proved capable of 
creating an organization which united its members 
in a firm bond, and imparted truth and salvation 
to them individually. The commanding position 
won by that organization was largely due to the 
rise of new nationalities, which required to be 
trained to independent spiritual elFort. But philo- 
sophy likewise had a share in bringing about the 
alliance with religion- -in so far, namely, as it 
gave the individual a link of relationship with the 
cosmic whole. The outstanding name here is 
Plotinus, who includes all things in their multi- 
plicity ami variety in a universal life, and regards 
all individual existence as beinjj permeated thereby. 
Thus, as the universal life is immediately present 
in the individual, and may indeed become his own 
essential nature, ho is undoubtedly raised to a 
much higher position ; nevertheless lie is still de- 
pendent upon the universal, and the development 
of his peculiar qualities is left out of account. 
This mode of thought was fostered by mysticism. 
But, while mysticism advances to the desired unity 
with the All by means of individual effort, and 
aspires to realize that unity directly, and while it 

1 Polit. 1253a. 19 (Bekkcr) : irpirtpov rfj vokit oUia kbu 
ixayr ot fVrtr. 

2 Cf. Uio. Acad., Qiuxct. lv. : * fctoicum est . . . nullum esse 
pilum omnibus rebus talem quails sit pilus alius, nullum 
granum,’ etc. 


therefore admits of a greater freedom than does the 
ecclesiastical system, yet here too all life is de- 
rived from the universal, and devotion thereto pre- 
vails over the development of individual qualities. 

Of the modern period, again, nothing is more 
characteristic than the fact that it came to find 
the mediaeval form of human life too narrow and 
restrictive, and brought the independence and 
opulence of the individual life to their full develop- 
ment. The various civilized peoples have furthered 
that development in various spheres : tho Italians 
in art, as is shown by the Renaissance ; the Ger- 
mans, as the people of the Reformation ; the 
British, in tho political and economic sphere; the 
French, in tho structure of social life. These 
movements have generated enormous activities, 
unchained vast forces, and radically altered the 
entire conditions of life -facts so palpable as to 
require no fuller treatment here. In the modern 
period, moroover, the full development of indi- 
vidual characteristics came to be recognized as an 
end of the first magnitude. Here, on the theoretic 
side at least, it was especially the Germans who 
led the way ; thus Leibniz enunciated with telling 
effect the uncon forinahle character of the indi- 
vidual * monads’; Schlcicrmacher and the older 
Romanticism asserted that tho great end of life 
was to he an individual, a personality, and to 
invest every actiou with one’s own individuality; 
while German pedagogy made it its aim to give the 
most careful attention to the peculiar qualities of 
individual children, and bring those qualities to 
their full development. J. II. Pestalozzi emphasizes 
the opposition between individual and ‘collective’ ; 
he scoffs at ‘collective actions,’ at the idea of a 
‘collective conscience/ at ‘official creeds, 1 and 
asserts that the collective life of the race can at 
best civilize it, but cannot give it a true culture 
(‘ kultiviereu’ ; see fVer/ce, ed. L. \Y. Scyffarth, 
Berlin, 1K81, xii. 151). In all this we can trace tho 
powerful influence of Rousseau, who, as regards 
the whole range of human life, was the first to 
bring out with perfect clearness the antithesis 
between the individual and society. 

Valuable as were the results of this individual- 
istic tendency, ami powerfully as it still operates, 
we nevertheless cannot fail to see that its limita- 
tions and its dangers are being more and more 
recognized, and that a counter-movement is setting 
in and increasingly asserting its power. This 
counter-movement is due to various causes. Among 
these we should note first of all the theory which 
from various sides directed attention to the signifi- 
cance of societary groups, and to the individual’s 
dependence upon them— facts emphasized by his- 
tory and the historical inode of thought, to which, 
in particular, Romanticism gave an artistic form of 
expression ; by philosophies 1 speculation, which, in 
the hands of Fichte, Sehelling, and llegcl, inlei- 
preted the manifold of experience as the evolution 
of a single principle ; and by modem sociology, 
which show r ed that the individual cannot exist at 
all except in connexion with others, and also 
made manifest the close dependence of tho indi- 
vidual’s persona] characteristics upon the social 
environment — the milieu. 1 

Theoretic considerations, however, were much 
less effective than practical experience in counter- 
acting the preponderance of the individual. The 
perils of tho unlimited freedom of the individual 
manifested themselves, above all, in the economic 
sphere. As labour became more and more techni- 
cal in character, and was more and more concen- 
trated in huge factories, and as, in consequence, 

1 The term 'milieu,' as coingri-hciidiujc all tin* surrounding 
condition* of life, wu probably first used by Lamurck in his 
PhUowphU toologique, Pari*, IHon. It was transferred from 
the sphere of zoology to that of sociology by Comte, but it was 
Tftino’s predilection for the term tbut gave it generul currency. 
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the antagonisms between varying interests became 
increasingly fierce, the evils of unrestricted com- 
petition became ever the more marked, and the 
social process seemed to be less and less capable 
of self-regulation. In such conditions some inter- 
ference of the State was imperative, and this policy 
has been more and more adopted even among those 
peoples who by their character and their history 
are m a pre-eminent degree the champions of indi- 
vidual freedom. 

If a tendency to narrow the sphere of State action 
was characteristic of the 18th cent., a reversion to 
tho opposite procedure asserted itself strongly in 
the course of the 10th. Tf reason and morality 
were to rule the soeietary life of man, it appeared 
to l>e urgently necessary alike to strengthen the 
power of tho State ami to circumscribe that of 
the individual. No exaggeration of this idea — 
Hiieli as we find very specially in tho proposals of 
Social Democracy— can detract from its rightful 
claims. 

This reaction against a sheer individualism takes 
its ground, in the first instance, upon the conditions 
necessary to the mere maintenance of life, and 
treats the inward interests of man as matters of 
secondary importance. Yet it cannot bo denied 
that a movement towards a closer association of 
mankind is increasingly at work in the inward 
sphere as well — that there is a growing desire for 
spiritual fellowship. The inner experience fur- 
nished by religion lias for many people at the 
present (lay become all but evanescent, and the 
spiritual association based on such experience is 
likewise largely dissolved. The individual realizes 
that ho is thrown upon his own resources, and 
begins to feel himself isolated; even in what he 
regards as exalted and sacred he encounters endless 
inconsistency. Tn such a state of things his con- 
victions cannot attain stability or win power over 
his conduct. Tho more earnest a man Is in the 
spiritual life, the more intensely does he feel his 
isolated position to lie unsatisfactory, and, indeed, 
intolerable, and the more eagerly does lie crave for 
some fresh spiritual bond of union with his fellow’* 
men, ami for tho support that such a connexion 
would alibi'd . It may be said, in fact, that the 
unmistakable movement towards religion at the 
present time proceeds in a special degree from such 
desires — from a posi! ivn reaction against the threat- 
ened isolation and tho growing apathy of the indi- 
vidual. 1 1 ere emerge great problems for the future ; 
the present generation is engaged in the search for 
a new mode of life and a new framework of human 
society. 

3. The problem of individuality. --On the prob- 
lem of individuality itself we would add but a 
few reflexions suggested by our historical survey. 
Mankind is acted upon by two opposite tendencies, 
each of which has its own strong points as well as 
its own weaknesses. It is indisputably the case 
that the immediate sources of spiritual life lie in 
the individual alone, and thus a system of tilings 
which places tho individual above all else must un- 
doubtedly prove superior to any other system in 
originality, mobility, and variety. But, on the 
other hand, the individual would appear to be in- 
capable by himself of fully developing and consoli- 
dating snob spiritual capacities as he possesses, 
while, again, the separate individuals tqnd to come 
into Bucn opposition and conflict with one another 
as threaten the existence of all fellowship w hatever. 
Sooiety then develops a form of organization, but 
this in turn is exposed to the danger not only of 
permanently fettering human life to the organized 
structure 01 a particular ago, but also of seriously 
hemming in the individual and depriving him of 
all freedom in life uud thought. It is thus quite 
iutolligible that in the process of history now tho 


one tendency, and now the other, should gain the 
upper hand. 

It is scarcely to be expected that w’c shall arrive 
at a solution of the problem that would avail for 
all ages, but we may at least discover certain points 
of view which help towards a decisive conclusion. 
Such a conclusion will depend, first of all, upon the 
value attached to the spiritual and moral capacity 
of the individual per se. Those who take an opti- 
mistic view of that capacity will base society as far 
as possible upon the will and ability of individuals, 
while a pessimistic estimate prompts the demand 
for a social order higher than, and as far as pos- 
sible independent of, its individuals. Thus modern 
liberalism is pervaded by a vigorous optimism, while 
pessimists like Hobbes and Schopenhauer w ere in 
favour of absolute forms of government. In another 
aspect of the subject it is important to note the 
value that is attached to the elemon t of change in 
human history. Changes arc brought, about pri- 
marily by individuals, and, accordingly, the more 
human affairs aro regarded as being in a state of 
flux, the greater is the r61e assigned to tho indi- 
vidual, while, in societies where human life is felt 
to bo sustained by eternal truths, a social order, 
as preserving and boaring witness to these truths, 
ranks as the higher factor. In any case the actual 
decision between the two tendencies depends, not 
upon abstract considerat ions, but upon tho existing 
conditions of human life. 

A question of a different character is how far a 
particular age does justice to the peculiar nature 
of tho individual. Manifestly the various periods 
differ very greatly in this respect, some developing 
more fully the characteristics common to all, while 
others rather foster the qualif ies which differentiate 
individuals from one another. The present ago 
finds itself in great perplexity in this matter, its 
conscious purposes being at variance) with tho actual 
social structure. Modern culture favours a high esti- 
mate of individual qualities, and seeks to develop 
them fully, while tho contemporary forms of social, 
political, and economic life tend strongly to work 
against them. Modern life, with its technical 
arrangements of labour, its huge aggregations of 
human beings, its increased power of locomotion 
and its annihilation of distance, its complicated 
inter-relations of individuals, its railways and its 
newspapers, tends strongly to w’car down tho dis- 
tinctive traits of individuals and to produce a uni- 
form and average typo. The social environment 
is asserting its power ever the more forcibly, and 
man appears tobeeomo a mere product of that en- 
vironment. The dangers involved in this process 
were clearly recognized by John Stuart Mill, who 
did his best to counteract them. The immense 
influence of Nietzsche in our own day is due, alnjve 
all, to his vigorous crusade against tho levelling 
tendencies of our modern social system. It is true 
that the positive elements of his polemic, and 
especially liin doctrine of the Superman, are hardly 
adequate to the task of circumventing the evils 
against which he fought. In a world of necessary 
law there can be no freedom or independence for 
the individual. 

4. The educational problem involved. —From 
ancient times the demand has been put forward 
that education should recognize and foster the 
individuality of the pupil, but men have often 
failed to realize the perplexities inherent in this 
demand. To begin with, education must maintain 
against an extravagant optimism its right to put 
all individual qualities to the proof ; its task here 
is not simply to recognize, but, if need be, to reject 5 
and hence it must first ascertain which elements 
of the individual character are of value and worth 
cultivating. Even so, however, it is not implied 
that the valuable elements spontaneously combine 
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to form a rounded individuality ; on the contrary, 
the several characteristics of the individual often 
hang loosely together and even conflict with one 
another, so that it is only with great pains that a 
leading and controlling tendency can be won from 
the materials. A complete individuality is not the 
starting-point, hut the goal ; it is no mero gift of 
nature, but a high ideal that in most cases calls for 
strenuous effort. Think of the travail undergone 
by great minds, as, e.g., a man like Goethe, before 
they came to a clear understanding of their peculiar 
gift. Here too, then, we light upon an arduous 
task in what is often regarded as simple and self- 
evident. 

Litbraturk.— R. Eucken, Main Currenti of Modem Thought , 
London, 1912, op. 341-884, ‘.Society and the Individual'; 
Theobald Ziegler, Die geistiyen und soeialen Strbmungen des 
1 Men Jahrhundcrt8 2 , Berlin, 1901 ; H. Dietzel, in Handivdr- 
terbuch der Staatswmemchajten 2 , v., Jena, 1910, 8 .t>. ' Indi- 
vldualismus.* it. EUCKEN. 

INDO-CHINA (Savage Races). —The name 
'savages’ is applied in French Indo-China to a 
croup of half-civilizcd races inhabiting Tongking, 
Annam, Cochin-China, Cambodia, and Laos, ami 
called Muongs, Mois, Penongs, or Khas, according 
to their locality. All these words mean ' barbarians* 
or ' savages.' These races are scat tered over a vast 
district of 130,000 sq. milos, extending from 22° to 
12* N. lat. f from the frontiers of China to the con- 
fines of Cambodia, Cochin-China, and Annam. The 
length of territory occupied by them is 30 miles 
between 21* and 22°, 300 between 20° and 21°, and 
90 to 180 botween 12° and 18°. 

i. Habitat. — The country inhabited by the savages is an 
Immense forest stretching from the plain (where they seldom 
Stay) to the higher slopes and mountains. This forest, which 
is more or less dense, has little variety of growth in the plain, 
but great variety on tho slopes. Along the river-banks Im- 
penetrable undergrowth affords shelter for all the beasts of 
tho forest, birds, and innumerable insects. Tho temperaturo 
varies, according to the season, from 31)* to 40*0. during the 
day. and from 10* (sometimes 6”) to VG° during the night. 

Visited on different occasions by missionaries, officers, military 
doctors, explorers, and colonists, these tribes have been the 
object of several monographs, which are usually sincere and 
interesting, but always wanting in precision and method. Since 
1900 the ‘ Eeole fran^niao d’lixtrCme-Orient ' Iioh been conduct- 
ing a very full inquiry into this subject—an inquiry which will 
no doubt occupy many ycurs. 

a. Origin. — At the present day it seems possible to make the 
assertion that the savages of French Indo-China form one race, 
practically the same in all the districts in which they are found, 
except for modifications due to admixture with the more civil- 
ized Khmer, Tai, Anunmesc, and Tiheto-Burman races round 
about them. It is even possible to see in some of them the 
relics of a Malay or Indonesian race, to which the Chams of 
Cambodia also belong. 

3 . Physical characteristics and mode of life.— Generally 
speaking, the different sections of the people present certain 
physical, psychological, and social affinities, so that the account 
given of one of them may be applied to all, except In minor 
details. They nearly all belong to tho physical type (with very 
Blight differences) whoso characteristics have been summarized 
as follows by Nod Bernard, medical officer to the colonies, in a 
study o! the Khas of French Laos: ‘Straight black hair, yellow 
skin with a tinge of red, smooth body, short stature varying In 
the different tribes from 1 m. 62 to 1 m. 69, long narrow head 
(dolichocephalic), average cephalic Index 76, flat noso, generally 
bruised, breadth of nose average, traits vurual nasal Index vary- 
ing between 86 and 94, prominent cheek-bones, short broad 
face (chamnprosopic), general shape of head viewed from front 
pentagonal or lozenge-shaped — these are the characteristic 
features of the Indonesian race ' (Bernard, Les Khds, p. 36). 

They are robust, active, and hardened against fatigue, and 
they sleep little. Their senses of hearing, smell, and Bight are 
acutely developed, and seem to be much superior to their sense 
of taste. Very abstemious as a rule, they can live on a handful 
of rice or on roots tom up in the forest; but under easy cir- 
cumstances they eat as much os they can, and then drink more 
beer or rice-wine than is wise. They are very improvident, and 
famine fails to make them more economical when a piece of 
good fortune comes, or more careful to prevent the return of 
want by cultivating a larger urea or sowing a greater variety 
of crops. The only thing that rouses them from their idlenesr 
is actual need: wnen the savage sees his rice-granary empty, 
and hears his wife and children complain of hunger, he puts aside 
his apathy, lays down his eternal pipe, and, with a basket on 
his back and a pruning-hook In his hand, sets out for the forest 
to hunt or gather fruit; then no difficulty baffles him, and for 
whole days he will scour tbs woods in Bearch of food for his 
family. 


The Bavagos have no ambition, and are naturally generous. 
They are, nevertheless, as greody os children, and sometimes 
mercilessly iint>ose upon ill-protected strangers who come asking 
guides, carriers, or simply shelter. Because they themsdvcB 
are ruthlessly robbed by all the Annamese, Siamese, Chinese, 
and Isvos who deal with them, they naively believe that they in 
their turn are Justified in imposing upon any strangers whoso 
merchandise attracts them. But they are not such thieves 
among themselves as might ho imagined from their covetous- 
ness, and people of tho same village preserve tho most absolute 
respect for each other's property. 

They are very suspicious of a stranger, because they firmly 
believe that he comes with evil intent on their lives or goods. 
Yot they very rarely break their promise to him. They are not 
cruel, but timid rather, in suite of their innate bravery. They 
never kill any one unless they believe their own life to bo in 
danger, or when moved by a superstitious terror which urges 
them to avenge on an intrudor a ritual offence, committed, it 
may be, in ignorance, which would bring misfortune on the 
whole village. The perpetual state of tribal war in which they 
live, always in danger of being taken unawares and sold as 
Blavcs, makes them reserved. Generally Bpeaking, they arc 
hospitablo, proud, and extremely polite without becoming ob- 
sequious. Conspicuous among their qualities is their lovo of 
liberty. They submit to no authority or legal constraint. To 
vgree to any kind of taxation is regarded as a murk of slavery. 
They would rather live in poverty and wretchedness, fthvayB on 
tho alert, than obey any authority — even among themselves. 
Quite unconsciously they realize the spirit of perfect anarchy. 

Their communism is equally striking, for a truly brotherly 
solidarity reigns among them. Great works are always under- 
taken in common, and, if a man’s property keeps him, Vie always 
shares with his neighbours. In time of famine those who have 
rice divide their resources equally with those who have none. 
When one of their number kills a pig, a buffalo, or a goat, he 
divides It Into as many parts a-i there are inhabitants in the 
village ; his own share is no larger than his neighbour's, except 
In the case of an animal slain in the chase, when a little extra 
allowance is made to the hunters as compensation for their 
exertions. Even a hen is doled out among 59 persons to satisfy 
this instinct of brotherhood. So strong is tnis feeling, even 
among the children, that, when one catches an earth-crab, n 
lizard, or a mouse, he will not cat it until he has given all his 
comrades a share. By tho same instinct of solidarity the w hole 
village takes the part of any one of the inhabitants who com- 
plains of injury or Iohh at. the hands of some member of a neigh- 
bouring village. They will even take vengeance for an insult 
dealt to a stranger who lias once made friends with them. 

All tho missionaries and explorers who have 
stayed any time among them are atone in praising 
the general purity of their morals, exception, of 
course, being made in the ease of a few tribes 
(J antis, Itolovcns, etc.). Although their rules of 
morality are not the same as ours in every detail, 
it is noticeable that they are modest and have a 
keen sense of decency. These remarks apply speci- 
ally to those savages who have not come into eon- 
tact with the more civilized populations. The result 
of such contact is that they lose tho best of their 
traditional virtues, and adopt the vices of their 
Khmer, Annamese, or Laotian neighbours. 

4 . War. — Although they live with arms continually at hand 
and in a constant struggle with the animals of the forest, the 
ravages (with the exception of a few bellicose tribes of pillagers 
like the Jarais and the Sedangs) do not like war. They hurdly 
ever make war except to avenge some injustice suffered by one 
of their number, and only after repeated conferences with tho 
enemy with a view to compromise. Nevertheless, they some- 
times launch into war from sheer covetousness, or even from 
poverty, in order to steal cattle or elephants, or to get posses- 
sion of prisoners, whom they then release for a ranruin, employ, 
or sell as slaves, and thus enrich the village. Slavery, in fad. 
Is a perpetual meuuce to their lives, ami war is their best means 
of obtaining those feasts for which they long so much after the 
periodic famines. 

The savage employs a very clever ruse to start an offensive 
war : he glides noiselessly across the almost inqwnetrable under- 
growth of the forest either to surprise the hostile village— this 
is a common occurrence— or to carry off women, children, or 
solitary men who have left their shelter to work in the fields. 
In either case, old men are mercilessly massacred, being worth- 
less as slaves, and liable to raise the alarm if spared. Except in 
ciibos of offensive war, the fighting of the savages is not very 
serious; it Is merely a few simple and dexterous razzias. In 
defensive war, however, the savage sometimes proves resolute 
oven to heroism; he would never dream of leaving wife and 
children and fleeing. When the village is surrounded, the war- 
riors place the old men, women, and children in the middle and 
defend them to the death. Under such circumstances there is 
nothing that will make them draw back— neither fire-arms nor 
the prospect of a cruel death, — and the enemy, excited by the 
fight, usually finish it with a general massacre of the weak. 
The Sedangs have a custom of eating the livers of their slain 
enemies. 

Before declaring war, the village always convenes an assembly 
of the men, at which the youths’ enthusiasm for war is some- 
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times in conflict with the prudence of the older men. This 
council la Always accompanied by invocations to the spirits, 
sacrifices, and a feast. U war is decided on, one of the coun- 
ciliors announces it to the enemy, giving an enumeration of the 
wrongs which his tribesmen have suffered without reparation. 
Of course, the exact time of the war is not specified, and from 
this event onwards the two villages live in a state of constant 
alarm, while their neighbours maintain an anxious neutrality, 
lest they too become involved in the conflict. 

When the war has been bloody and directed against the whole 
village, the rejoicings on the return of the victors are in propor- 
tion to the risks that they have run. Among the Bahnars, 
especially, the very solemn feast called the * Festival of Victory * 
is announced every night for a fortnight beforehand by the 
heating of gongs and warlike marches in the common house. 
The number of buffaloee to be slain is equal to the number of 
prisoners taken. 

If weariness of the war on both sides docs not lead to recon- 
ciliation by means of a mediator, every expedition is inevitably 
followed by a series of others, for vengeance is a sacred duty 
among the savages. The tribes which are too weak them- 
selves will suffer injustice under force, but will never become 
resigned to it ; they oherish the secret hope of some day being 
avenged by means of alliance with a more powerful tribe. The 
savage spirit of independence of each village, however, makes 
those alliances very rare. The confederation attempted in 1884 
between the Bahnars, Rongaos, and Sedangs by J. B. Ouerlach, 
director of the Roman Oatnolio Mission, who assembled almost 
1200 warriors of different villages under his command, in order 
to put an end to the continual and unjust incursions of the 
Jarais. was such an extraordinary phenomenon that it suc- 
ceeded in defeating the Jarais by its moral effect. When 
establishing Christianity among the more peaceable tribes, 
which are always the first to receive them, the missionaries 
try to unite them in order to guarantee them material as well 
as moral socurity. 

5. Social organization.— The family, constituted 
among the savages by marriage, as a rule includes 
the immediate predecessors and descendants as far 
as first cousins ; but first cousins on the male Bide 
are often excluded, as marriages are allowed to 
that degree in almost all the tribes though for- 
bidden on the female side. This reservation arises 
from the belief that in heredity the maternal strain 
is much stronger than the paternal. Among the 
Radfca it is the woman who occupies the first place 
in the home. Consanguinity among the Bavages 
forms a sacred bond which entails the avenging of 
each other’s injuries, and never permits war with 
each other. 

Marriage is endogamous, although some small 
tribes, such as the Alak, allow their daughters to 
marry men of neighbouring villages. It generally 
takes place at puberty, i.e. at the age of fourteen 
or fifteen yeurs ; and in almost all the tribes the 
older the girls arc, and, therefore, the more skillod 
in household work, the better marriages they 
make. Among the Kha-Pi, however, marriages 
are mentioned where the wife is only eight years 
of age. Rich Halang chiefs often marry girls at 
this age, who continue to live with their parents at 
the husband’s expense until puberty, when the 
marriage is consummated. As a general rule 
woman is greatly respected among the savages, 
and everywhere rape and Beduction are punished 
by a heavy fine. It is even forbidden to abuse 
women prisoners of war. Among the Western 
savages, sexual relations before marriage are not 
considered improper, and a woman is often married 
at an advanced stage of pregnancy. The custom 
of sending the young boys to sleep in the common 
house fosters & strict morality. The Niahons and 
the Bolovens impose a fine of three buffaloes for a 
case of seduction ; but, if there is an acknowledged 
betrothal, the betrothed pair have full liberty of 
intercourse. 

The woman nearly always chooses her husband, 
and the latter very often pays an indemnity to the 
woman’s family ; or he lives for a certain time— 
for some months to several years— in a kind of 
slavery in the family of his parents- in-law. in order 
to compensate them for the loss of their daughter. 
When he does not want to do this, he nearly 
always offers them a strong healthy slave insteaa. 
Under these conditions we cun understand how 
many of the tribes welcome the birth of & 


daughter with more enthusiasm than that of a 
son : if the one will afterwards defend the tribe, 
the other will enrich it Among the Alak the 
husband is compelled to provide a dowry, which 
usually includes four buffaloes and two Cambodian 
jars. Among the Kha-Pi, custom prescribes that 
the rich must marry among themselves, and the 
poor likewise members of their own class. 

Among a great number of tribes, the intended 
husband gives only a few unimportant presents, 
and works for a year with his future father-in-law. 
The eldest daughter, however, even after marriage, 
never leaves tne paternal roof. The asking in 
marriage is almost always done by the youth him- 
self, through his parents or a mutual friend. The 
length of the betrothal depends on individual 
circumstances, especially on the time necessary for 
the making of all the rice-wine for the marriage- 
festival. The date of the marriage is usually fixed 
by the chief of the village, who for this purpose 
examines the entrails 01 a chicken. After the 
omens relating to the marriage have been received, 
and invocations and sacrifices made to the spirits, 
the marriage is celebrated, followed by a feast 
more or less magnificent according to the resources 
of the couple, in which the whole village takes 
part until a state of satiety and complete intoxi- 
cation is reached. Rich and poor alike find means 
to pay the expenses. Among the Kha-Pi, where 
marriages take place earlier, it is noteworthy that 
they are arranged by the parents ; among the 
Radfes, on the contrary, it is the girl herself who 
chooses her husband and asks him in marriage. 

Although chiefs and k rich men marry as many 
wives as they can support, monogamy is tlio rule. 
The savage has generally only one wife, to whom 
he is very much attached and faithful ; but the 
wife is never in any way opposed to new alliances, 
which would bring her valuable assistants in her 
household work. 

Divorce is rare, and takes place on cither side. 
The man sometimes seeks divorce on account of 
incurable illness or barrenness in his wife; the 
wife, when she sees an opportunity of getting a 
better home, or when her husband requires her to 
do too much work. The assembly of the old men, 
or the chiefs of the village, hears complaints and 
pronounces judgment. The husband as far as 
possible avoids seeking a divorce, for his wife 
represents for him an actual value— the dowry he 
has paid to get her and the compensation he will 
have to pay for casting her off. Among the 
Niahfins this fine is three buffaloes; among the 
Ilalangs seven slaves. In a case of divorce the 
children are divided between the two parents, 
the mother usually taking the younger ones. As 
a rule this course of action is seldom resorted to, 
for the family ties of tho savages are nearly always 
very strong. 

Adultery is evon rarer than divorce ; some 
missionaries state that during twenty years among 
the Bahnars, Sedangs, and Stiengs they have not 
recorded a single case of it. Among all the tribes 
it iB punishable by heavy fines, varying according 
to the rank of the injured husband, who always 
has the right to kill culprits taken flagrante delicto , 
and in some cases the right to sell the lover as 
a slave. Among the Stiengs, only the man is 
punished by being sold into slavery, the woman 
being considered irresponsible. As a rule, in 
practical life, punishment is limited to a fine paid 
by the lover; then the husband takes back his 
wife. 

Among; the Kha-Pi there is a sort of expiatory ceremony 
before this peaceful settlement : a pig Is killed at the expense 
of the culprit, and the right foot of the injured husband is 
sprinkled with its blood ; then he takes book his wife. 

Though the moral and legal condition of the 
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women is based on the principle of complete 
equality of rights with the men, their material 
condition is miserable. On them devolves all the 
labour of the household, the fields, etc. They 
work from dawn like beasts of burden, carrying 
water and wood, grinding rioe, cooking, weeding, 
planting, weaving, plaiting, and dyeing, under the 
calm eye of their husbands, who pass most of their 
time drinking or smoking on the doorstep of the 
common house. In spite of real affection for his 
wife, the savage would feel degraded if he did any- 
thing but fish, hunt, or fight. His duty is to pro- 
tect the home, and to provide sustenance in time 
of famine, when he can show extreme bravery and 
devotion. 

As a result of the spirit of anarchical indepen- 
dence of these tribes, the authority of parents over 
their children is very feoble. Correction is rare, 
and, besides, useless. Owing to the sweetness of 
the domestic harmony, parents are honoured by 
their children, and love them tenderly. In cases 
of serious offence on the part of children, the Kha- 
Pi perform the expiatory ceremony mentioned 
above in connexion with adultery. 

The old men aro very much respected, but in 
spite of this their importance in the life of the 
village is diminished by their physical uselessness. 
Their number is very small, however, on account 
of the hardness of the savage life. 

6. Death and disposal of the dead.— When a 
savage dies, his family proclaim their grief by 
cries and tears, and among certain southern tribes, 
particularly the Bahnars, by laceration of their 
Dodies ana faces with their nails or even with 
weapons. Young men have been known to wound 
themselves even mortally in sucli circumstances. 
In the north, under the influence of the Laotians, 
death soon loses its mournful character ; and rela- 
tives and friends flock to the house of the deceased 
in order to prevent the near relatives from giving 
themselves over to too keen sorrow, as well as to 
mourn. Hence the Bolovens, Niahons, etc., hold 
great feasts, with generous supplies of alcohol, at 
which the survivors get intoxicated in honour of 
the dead. In the south, as well as in the north, 
burial, not cremation, is the rule ; the ceremony in 
moro or less complicated according to the wealth 
and position of the dead man. 

In the case of the de&th of a poor man, os soon as he has 
breathed his lost, his relatives or his children wash him, put on 
his best clothes, and, leaving his eyes wide open, wrap him in a 
mat, along with several small axes, pots, necklaces, and baskets 
for his use. They close the mat with a strong piece of rattan, 
and then bury him in a grave with the remainder of his personal 

S ods, within 24 hours, taking care to put beside him two 
gleets of rice and two jars of alcohol, one of each at his head 
and one at his feet. The grave is filled up and covered with 
tree-trunks to prevent wild animals from disinterring tho body. 
For a chief or a rich man a coffin is always made, hollowed out 
of a tree-trunk. Tbs use of coffins is becoming more prevalent 
throughout the south, and the shape of the coffin is improving 
the nearer the savages come to civilized races. The making of 
the coffin of a chief requires from 48 to 72 hours, that of a poor 
man 24 hours : this is what settles the time of burial. 

Before laying the dead man in his ooffin, the Bahnars bind up 
his lower jaw with a cotton thread fastened on the top of his 
head, his arms are stretched by his sides, and his great toes are 
tied together with a cotton thread. The Radfes bind the dead 
man's hands and feet with a cotton thread. Among these two 
tribes the oofflu is filled to the brim with the dead man's most 
precious belongings, closed up with a resinous substance, or. 
more simply, with a paste of glutinous rice, and carried out of 
the bouse to the sound of gongs. At the burial-place, while 
one party of mourners digs the grave, the other kills the buffalo. 
OX, pig, or chicken (according to the station of the survivors) 
whlchls to be given to the dead man. A bamboo, pierced from 
one end to the other, is fitted into a little opening made in the 
ooffln at the place where the head Is. When the grave is suffi- 
ciently deep, the coffin is lowered into it with the customary 
two baskets of rice and two jars of alcohol ; then, besides these, 
part of the buffalo, ox, pig. or chicken, raw ; and, finally, 
various utensils for the dead man's use. The generosity with 
which the relatives deprive themselves for his sake shows tho 
depth of their sorrow at his death. The grave is filled up, 
everything being covered except the bamboo tube. But the 
«oul of the dead man is not yet supposed to have left his 


original dwelling ; the body alone is in the ground with its 
vital needs. This is the reason why the widow or the children 
of the doceased come every morning for a variable period of 
time, usually two or three months, and pour a little soup, rin , 
and alcohol down the bamboo tube, ana blow down some pull* 
of tobaooo smoke, to cheer him. At the end of this period a 
small thatched shed is ereoted over the tomb, which bcconu s 
the dwelling.plaoe of the ghost. As soon as this is achieved, 
the dead man finally leaves the family. This event is cclebruti <1 
by a feast, and tho animals which are to form the banquet arc 
sacrificed near the tomb. The dead man reeds es his share of 
the food, and what is left is carried back to the borne of his 
heirs. 

From that time the dead man is not visited any more except 
at the end of each lunar month. When the moon is disappear- 
ing from the horizon, the relatives and friends, to the sound of 
tom-toms, gongs, and tambourines, carry food and alcohol to 
the dead man with the customary lamentations. The offerings 
are left on the tomb, and, after begging the deceased not to 
come hack and torment the living, the mourners retire. They 
eat and drink till sunset, when they return home to wait until 
the next moon. Tills ceremony is called glm por, 'throwing 
down cooked rice,’ among the Bahnars. 

This worship hardly ever lasts for more than a year, and it Is 
completed by a ceremony which marks the final separation of 
the deceased from his terrestrial parentage and his entrance 
into the kingdom of the dead. It varies in grandeur and im- 
portance in different tribes. Among the BAhuars the ceremony 
is very costly ; the families of all those who have died within the 
year in a village unite in celebrations at the common expense. 
A month or two before the appointed day, the cleverest artisans 
of the neighbourhood carve wooden statuettes representing 
each of the dead to be honoured, and hearing the name of kon 
ngay , 'eyeball.' These puppetB aro dressed in mourning 
costume, ornamented with hair or beards of grass tufts, and set 
up in a row side by side on a common burial-mound covered 
with a roof of bamlioo trellis-work. Each one bus its arms 
stretched out, laden with little pieces of food, and holds in its 
left hand a wax torch, and in its right a piece of meat ; and a 
pipe rests on each one’s breast. At their feet are little wheels, 
boskets, axes, cross-bows, pots, and cups— all the utensils 
which the dead had used during life. This common tomb is 
surrounded by a strong enclosure of stakes, many of which are 
surmounted by other Jeon ugai, seated, with their heads in their 
hands as if weeping. 

On the morning of the ceremony the relatives and friends 
come great distances, each bringing a chicken and a jar of rice- 
wine— the rich sometimes bringing a pig. A large opening 
allows the mourners to enter the enclosure and present their 
offerings to the dead. Buffaloes, oxen, and pigs are killed ; and 
the frontal bones of the buffaloes and the jaws of the pigs are 
carefully fastened to the arms of the kon nyai. The mourners 
dance, laugh, play most unmusical instruments, and make most 
licentious jokes, all to entertain the dead, to whom they offer 
wooden platters of carefully prepared food. The living in their 
turn eat and drink by the side of the tomb until they are quite 
Intoxicated ; then, as the day advances, they plant banana- 
trees, pumpkins, and sweet potatoes in the enclosure, the fruit 
of w hich nobody will dare to eat. Any person impious enough 
to risk it, besides incurring the auger of the gods, must pay a 
heavy fine to the village. Before departing the mourners tie 
a chicken to a little stake by a cotton thread and imprison It in 
the enclosure. The creature soon breaks its feeble bonds : If it 
escapes into the forest, It is a good sign ; if it returns to the 
village, it is pursued with bow’s and arrows, ami, when killed, is 
thrown into the forest There is no more thought of the dead 
after this feast 

The period of mourning varies with the different 
tribes and circumstances. Mourning for a chief 
always lasts longer than that for an ordinary man. 

The rules regarding re-marriage are also very 
variable. 

Among the Rad6s the widow may give a feast after three 
months at her own expense in the home of her deceased bus- 
band’s parents, and, if they have another boh, she may ask him 
in marriage. If refused, she marries any man whom she chooses. 
Among the Kha-Pi the duration of mourning and, consequently, 
of inability to contract a fresh marriage is two years. Of course, 
these rules do not affect the poor ; they may ro-m&rry whenever 
they get tho opportunity. One of the characteristics of mourn- 
ing among all the tribes that wear long hair is that they keep 
their heads shaved during the whole period. 

From what has been said, it is clear that ancestor- 
worship is by no means general among the savages, 
and that, as far as death is concerned, all that 
takes place is a few funeral rites performed at the 
time of death and at intervals comparatively soon 
thereafter. 

There is a vague notion among certain tribes 
that the soul of the dead relative wanders round 
his former dwelling-place, on the threshold of 
which the son places offerings for his acceptance ; 
but this practice is neither fundamental nor general. 
At the end of a year the dead are supposed to have 
gone to join their fellows 1 in the mysterious regions 
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of the South.* If they return, they are feared 
rather than honoured, and it is not necessary to 
oiler sacrifices except to the manes of those who 
have been vory rich or powerful during their lives 
and might be able to transmit a little of their good 
luck to their descendants. 

Suicide is veiw rare, though not unknown, among 
the savages. It entails, particularly among the 
Bahnars, an isolated burial, in the forest, far from 
the haunts of men. Those who have buried a 
suicide must not enter the village again until they 
have performed certain purificatory rites and a 
sacrifice. 

7. Eschatology. —If ancestor-worship is vague 
among the savages, thoir ideas of what follows 
death are even more so. They almost all believe 
that the personality subsists after death and con- 
tinues its terrestrial life in another place and 
another way ; but among many of the tribes the 
idea of a judgment of the dead and a reward for 
good deeds in this world is very confused. The 
Bolovens, the Kha-Pi, and the liadfes do not, as a 
rule, believe in the rewards and punishments of a 
future life. The Kalangs believe in these things, 
but without any clear notion as to what they may 
be. 

Tho llahnars believe in a whole many tuny, ‘kingdom of the 
(fowl,* which the dead enter, a year after their burial, by means 
of the feast described above and called mid to kirk, * to enter 
tho cemetery.' This kingdom is hidden in the depths of the 
earth. The dead do not reach it until after they have crept in 
fear and trembling between two huge stones which continually 
strike against each other. They must slip through at tho 
instant when the stone which Is acting as hammer in raised in 
the air. They have next to avoid the formidable motion of two 
gigantic scissor- blades, and then to cross a fright ful precipice on 
a bridge of tree-trunks, striped of their hark, and animated by 
a constant rotatory movement which makes the smallest step 
dangerous. The bridge, moreover, does not reach across tho 
whole abyss ; tliero is n considerable empty space, which tho 
<lead man must leap across. Only those who have done good 
deeds on earth can accomplish this leap ; thieves and liars fall 
into the chasm, without hope of resurrection. When a person 
issues victorious from this third trial, he finds himself standing 
before the cottage of an old witch or sorceress who is busy 
pounding rice from morning till night, and who in return for 
glass-ware or little axes provides the manes with fire and light, 
which are absolutely necessary In these gloomy realms. If tho 
ghost cannot pay in current coin, he must allow his ears to be 
cut off. They immediately attach themselves to the sorceress’s 
ears, which, as a result of additions of this kind, reach down to 
the ground. F.cjuippod with safe fire, the dead man reaches a 
cross-road— the junction of two roads leading to two cities. 
One of these roads, stream with bramblcH and briars, is for men 
who died a natural death ; the other, very smooth and bordered 
with red flowers, is taken by those who have met a violent 
death — e.y,, warriors slain by the enemy, in expedition, or by 
their own arms, or from wounds inflicted by a dart. Dressed in 
brilliant red, because of the blood which they have shed, they 
dwell in a specially privileged village. In both the cities and 
the village, life is much the same as it was on earth, and tho 
dead there are happy in proportion to the abundance of the 
supplies of meat, flocks, utensils, slaves, and necklaces which 
thoir relatives place in their coffins or on their tombs, of ylom 
par, and, above all, of mat to kick. Sla\ cs are represented by 
rough little figures placed along with pots, cross-bows, wooden 
sabres, etc., at tho foot of the kon n< jai. 

Tho Bnlinars have no definite idea of a judgment 
of men after death, but their traditions imply that 
only the good nui reach the cities of the kingdom 
of the dead ; the wicked succumb to the trials of 
the journey. 

8. Sorcerer-chiefs and sorcerers.— Although t he 
savages of Imlo-Chinn do not recognize any consti- 
tuted power, it is worthy of mention that there 
are among them three individuals with mysterious 
moral power. The best known arc the ‘water 
king* and the ‘fire king.’ We have only vague 
information about the * wind kin£.* The designa- 
tion sadetes , which they receive in Imlo-Chinn, is 
simply the Laotian saaet ( = Khmer sdec), ‘king.’ 
They belong to tho powerful Jarai tribe. In spite 
of their title, they have no effective power, and 
their authority, which is purely spiritual, is not 
even recognized except by the few villages border- 
ing on their own territory. But all the savages 
know them by name, and dread them. They seem 


to offer an analogy with the god-kings of whom 
Frazer speaks (GB 2 i. 104 ). Their influence can 
greatly facilitate the movements of an explorer if 
he manages to approach them and to get into their 
ood graces. The sadete who is most feared is the 
re sadete , known especially by the savages of the 
Annamcse fdope ; the water sadete exercises a less 
perceptible sway over the Laotian slope ; the power 
of the wind sadete seems insignificant. 

The sadetes live in the neighbouring villages, and it is believed 
that at least those of fire and water are always at hand in a 
certain pair of families which are related to each other. They 
possess objects endowed with magic i>ower. Tho Are king has 
a sacred sword, or magic blade, badly hewn, and carefully 
rolled in white cotton rags. No Bavago would dare to approach 
it. If the sadete drew thin blade half-way, they say it would be 
enough to make the gun disappear and men and animals fall into 
a profound sleep ; if he were to draw it full length, the whole 
world would be devoured by flame. The traditions of Chains, 
Cambodians, and lams claim that this magic sword was stolon 
from them long ago. Tim Cambodians, monks and laymen, and 
even a rebel chief, it would appear, have several times gone right 
into these inhospitable regions to ask for it or to try to get it 
back again. They never returned, being destroyed, the savages 
say, by flro from heaven in punishment of their unjust claim. 

The water sadete has a magic cup and warnl, according to 
some authorities, and, according to others, a rattan bearing 
flowers that never fade, and a bindweed saved from the Deluge, 
but still green. Armed with these objects, the sadete, if lie is 
roused to anger, is able to bury the earth under the watcrB. 

Although legends of the most confused kind are 
current about the sadetes, and although the suvnges 
shrink from giving explanations of tho subject to 
strangers, and the sadetes themselves are very 
difficult to approach, it seems certain that, in spite 
of their occult power, they live M10 simple life of 
the other savages, and go through the villages 
asking a tribute of alms, which is seldom refused 
them, hut still more rarely offered. Certain Kadi; 
villages, of tlicir own accord, piesent tho fire sadete 
every year with a little cotton, some rice, and a 
chicken. 

The sadetes must never die a natural death. 

When one of them falls ill, the chiefs and tho old men assemble 
to examine his condition. If this is judged to be very serious, 
the invalid iB dispatched by apeur-thrusts. The sadetes, alone 
among tho savages, are cremated, not buried. The ashes are 
gathered, and honoured for five years. Tho widow receives 
some of them, which she lias to carry on her back In an urn 
when she goes to mourn at the tomb of her husband. 

It is certain that, in spite of its prerogatives, the 
office of sadetc seems to he forced upon the members 
of families which benefit from it. To succeed the 
sadete a descendant on the female side is always 
sought ; and the nomination of the now sadete often 
meets with undisguised unwillingness from the 
privileged family. This has given rise to several 
stories. 

It has been claimed that immediately after the death of a 
sadete , all his relatives eligible for succession flee to the forest 
to escape this honour. The village inhabitants set out to look 
for them, and the first one discovered is nominated. Another 
tale is that all go to sleep in the common house ; an old man 
enters quietly during the night, and asks the sleopcrs in a loud 
voice, ‘Who will succeed V The spirits prompt one of them to 
answer, *1.’ The old man ties a cotton thread, uh a guarantee 
of the will of the spirits, to tho wrist of the chosen one, who is 
thus recognised next day. Surer and move numerous testi- 
monies lend us to believe that tho new sadete is chosen by the 
old men from the appointed family. 

Until the time of king Norodom, predecessor of tho present 
king Sisowatli, the sovereigns of Cambodia, at their accession, 
used to send expensive presents to the fire sadetes : elephants, 
silk stuffs to wrap round the sacred sword, glass trinkets, etc. 
The two savage chiefs in return sent several rural presents to 
Phnoin-Penh : rhinoceros-tusks, rice, sesame, and cakes of un- 
wrought wax, on which was seen the impress of a Anger as 
signature. Rice, sesame, and wax were sent to the bakus, or 
Br&hman priests of the royal palace, who used them in certain 
ritualistic ceremonies. In spite of the objections of the sadete, 
Norodom put an end to these traditional customs without giving 
any reason for his action. Perhaps he sew in this gift a form of 
disguised tribute to Cambodia, which doubtless recalled either 
the services rendered long ago to the Khmer kings in the evolu- 
tionary epoch, or a relation of kinship between the sovereigns 
and the savages. 

The sadetes or pataos , still so little known, 
remain, as regards Doth origin and attributes, one 
of the most interesting problems to be solved in. 
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the political and religious organization of the Indo- 
Chinese. 

The extremely wavering beliefs and the com- 
plicated worship of the savages have given rise 
also to a whole class of sorcerers expert in sooth- 
saying and in nullifying the evil designs of the 
yang. They may be grouped in two categories : 
(a) wizard-doctors, who arc employed in exorcizing 
diseases and prescribing remedies and sacrifices ; 
they aro in greatest demand, and best paid, but 
not most influential ; (6) wizard-soothsayers; they 
alone know how to burst eggs, and their business 
is to discover by this means theft, murder, or death 
by witchcraft. All-powerful among theso super- 
stitious tribes, they are very much feared, for their 
word alone is sulheient to have a man convicted 
of witchcraft and reduced to slavery. Naturally 
muny sorcerers abuse their terrible power. Cer- 
tain wizard-soothsayers practise casting spells by 
means of wax figures, and belief in the e fleets of 
this practice is general among the Indo-Chinese 
savages. 

A man is either born a sorcerer or may become 
one ; there is, in the one case, direct inspiration of 
the spirits, and, in the other, preliminary initiation. 
The wizard-soothsayers who practise divination by 
means of the crushing of eggs receive their mission 
directly in a dream from thn spirit of tho lightning. 
The wizard-doctor ( bojdu ) may also bo directly 
inspired by a special spirit called yang gru. 

When the yang takes possession of a man, tho latter becomes 
aware of it from the fact that he can no longer cat certain foods 
without becoming sick or fevered : dogs, frogs, lizards, and 
mice, from which sorcerers always abstain. Soon ho is seized 
with a w>rt of hysterical delirium, which often lasts live or six 
days, and fleeti into the forest to follow the yang ; then he 1ms 
paroxysms of fever, refuses to eat, and holds long conversations 
with his yang gru, who reveals to him all the diseases with 
which such and such inhabitants of the village aro to he smitten ; 
and then he goes to sleep, overcome by fatigue. These paroxysms 
seize him periodically for several mouths, but each lima becom- 
ing feebler, and at last the initiated one appears to have returned 
to his normal condition, except that he has become a bojdu, t.e. 
seer and healer. He always has with him in a little bag his 
special dOrnong, one of which contains the yang gru, or spirit 
which inspires him. 

Tho bojdu may also bo initiated by another 
sorcerer. 

He first of nil fooli himself becoming feverish after having 
eaten the foods mentioned above. An initiated sorcerer exam- 
ines hhn, and then, lifting up his eyelids, by the light of a 
small candle, and repeating a certain incantation, communicates 
the magic power to him. Thereupon the yang makes sure that 
the initiated man flndB several domongs, and ho immediately 
becomes a perfect sorcerer. But many of the savages show 
greater confidence in the sorcerer who has waited till i he spirit 
possessed him than in one who comjwls it by means of a fellow- 
sorcerer. 

It is a remarkable fact that the maiority of 
these sorcerers, the soothsayers as well as the 
doctors, aro women. The bojdu of the Bahnars, 
Kongaos, and numerous other tribes, with her 
hysterical stamping and her cataleptic sleeps, re- 
sombles the pajau, the pythoness of the Chains. 

9. Penal law. — The crime most severely pun- 
ished is theft, especially of domestic animals or 
of rice; tho latter is sometimes punishable by 
death. A less serious theft is punished by a fine, 
almost always equal to double the value of the stolen 
object. If the thief cannot pay, his debt makes 
him the slave of the man whom he has robbed. 
Crimes of passion— adultery, rape, and murder- 
are, as a rule, punished with a variable fine, which 
is handed over to the injured family or person. 
The laws of the savages are averse to punishing by 
death, because a man can always he useful to the 
village. Crucifixion, however, is practised among 
certain tribes, and cudgelling to death is allowed. 
Slavery for debt is fairly frequent, but the slave 
may always regain liis freedom by paying the 
sum due. 

10. Oaths and ordeals.— When a person denies 
his guilt, the savages have recourse to ordeals, 


which are undergone in the presence of a sorcerer. 
The most usual, the water test, is a custom still in 
vogue among the Khrners : 

Tlie accused and the accuser, both holding on to a post firmly 
fixed in the river, plunge at the same time underneath the 
water. If the accuser remains longest under the water, the 
accused is Judged to be guilty ; if the accused, ho is innocent. 
The savages firmly believe that the haemorrhage which occurs 
in the weaker of tho two at the beginning of u^phyxia results 
from the fact that the spirit of the waters, indignant at his 
falsehood, has pricked his nostrils. 

Other ordeals consist in making the culprit 
plunge his hand into boiling pitch or even into 
molten lead. If his hand remains unhurt, he is 

{ >rocl aimed innocent. A more formidable test, 
jec.au so it allows more scope for manipulation or 
wickedness, is the ordeal 0/ * breaking an egg be- 
tween the thumb and the first finger,’ among the 
Batman*, Rongaos, Sedangs, etc. It is used in 
cases of theft ami poisoning ; and, especially in 
cases of witchcraft, it takes place with the aid of 
a sorcerer or a sorceress. 

When, by superstition, ignorance, or brazen-faced falsehood, 
a savage of any village accuses a memher of the cuimo village, or, 
more usually, of a neighbouring village weaker than bin own, 
of having stolen something from him, or cast over him a spell 
of illness or of death, the two villages assemble to decide the 
issue. As a rule the aecusud is a poor man or woman, or one 
of no lineage ; and it also very often happens that, having no 
faith in the fairness of the ordeal, and fearing that he will bo 
abandoned by his village or that he may involve it in war, the 
victim pleads guilty rather than resist, and, though innocent, 
allows nimself to bo sold as a sluvo to the Aimamoso or the 
J^aotians. When the accused is rich and of influential family, 
the attitudo of his relatives and of the wholo village sometimes 
makes the accuser beat a rapid retreat. When the parties are 
about equal in rank, the case is nearly always derided hy the 
egg-test. The bbjau takes an egg between his thumb and fore- 
finger and asks it if there has really been deny, * witchcraft.’ 
The egg, if cleverly pressed, never fads to break if the sorcerer 
wishes it. Other eggs aro then taken to find out in which 
village the deny is ; generally one of the eggs collapses wilh a 
crackle at the name of the guilty village. A third lime tho 
sacred eggs are interrogated, to find out which person in this 
village, tho inhabitants of which are all enumerated by name, 
haR the power of casting spells (drag) ; when the egg breaks at 
the mention of ono of these names J he unfortunate individual, 
irrefutably convicted, is immediately bound, and handed over 
as a nIovh to the accuser. It is evident that the greed or 
wickedness of the bojdu may draw great profit from such a 
custom. 

Another very repugnant test is to make tlm 
accused lick tho decomposed corpse of the person 
ho is suspected of having poisoned, while saying : 
1 May I dio within tho year if I am guilty of the 
death of this man ! ’ If lie reaches the cud of the 
year without accident, ho is pronounced innocent. 
When the body has been buried for some time, tho 
accused may clear himself of the accusation of 
poisoning by repeating the same formula while 
swallowing some of the earth taken from under 
tho coffin and pounded with dry leaves. 

Very often the peaceable tribes, e.g. the Bahnars, 
are satisfied wit h a more kindly ordeal. 

The families of the deceased and of tho accused and tho 
accused himself go into the cemetery. A little earth is token 
from the grave, and a model of a tombstone in made with it. 
This is sprinkled with rice-wine and the blood of a chicken, 
while one of the company pronounces the following impreca- 
tion: * Thou6 1 We are making libations of chicken's hlood and 
wine in order that this business may be ended ! May the per- 
jurer die, slain by the axe or tho knife I May ho be caught 
in a snare I May he be drowned in the water ! May the 
lightning strike him I May his enemies pierce him with arrows ! 
May they slay him with tho sword in battlo! May cancer cat 
him away I May the blood gush from his nostrils and his 
mouth!’ Then they mix the earth, moist with tho blond and 
wine, with a little ground stag-horn, each ono present swallows 
some of It, and a bumper of alcohol all round closes tlu* cere- 
mony. According to the savages’ ideas, the culprit, if there is 
one, is sure to die within tho year. 

The oath of friendship is a complicated one, for 
it serves to create a bond as sacred as kinship 
between those who exchange it. 

Intermediaries aro chosen between two persons who wish to 
swear allegiance to oach other, and.aru charged with hounding 
their intentions. They receive two jars of rn-ewino ami two 
chickens from the contracting parties; one half is to pay them 
for their trouble, and, the other is required for tho ceremony. 
One of the chickens is roasted, and each of the future friends 
receives an equal share of the heart, the liver, and the legs, 
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which he must eat. Then both drink together from the same 
Jar of ricc-wine by meant of a flexible bamboo tube, while the 
spectators utter the usual imprecations: ‘llem ember that to- 
flay you become brothers. ... If one of you betrays his 
brother, may he be struck by lightning 1 May he be reduced 
to slavery 1 May he die miserably, and may his unburied body 
become the prey of the ravens l* In most cases thoy prick the 
arms of the two friends with the point of a dagger, in order to 
mix their blood with the wino, which they have to drink 
together. The solemnity is greater still when not two indi- 
viduals, but two villages, swear indissoluble friendship after a 
war. Into the jar of rice-wine are put a boar's tusks, spear- 
heads, and arrows: above it are hung fish, rones, fetters, and a 
serpent’s head. Then the whole assembly drinks, after having 
uttered the moat terrible malodictions against the village which 
should try to break the peaoe. 

The savages are somewhat extravagant with 
their oaths when they wish to allirm or convince. 
They ‘ eat * their sword, their spear, their pipe, or 
their clothing— which means that, if they lie, they 
give themselves over to be killed by the sword or 
ny the spear, or to smoke their last pipe, or wear 
their last dress in this world. 

n. Religion.— The religion of the Indo-Chinese 
savages appears to be Animism strongly tinged with 
fetishism and polytheistic naturalism. It is both 
public and private, demands an infinite number of 
duties, often very onerous, and constitutes a utili- 
tarian worship based on the fear of evil powers 
and the desire to conciliate them in order to obtain 
satisfaction of personal interests. The savages 
give souls or spirits to animals, objects, plants, 
and phenomena ; these evil spirits take vengeance 
for even involuntary neglect of a rule or an offer- 
ing. Famine, bad luck at fishing, hunting, etc., 
illness, accidents, and death are the result. Every- 
thing that the savage does to guard his wretched 
life must be preceded or followed by rites and 
sacrifices to battle those formidable powers. These 
spirits, which are very numerous, are the possessors 
of considerable but not hierarchical power, and 
are dependent on one another. Having the same 
passions as men, they are in constant rivalry, 
contending for the offerings of men. Among the 
savages all manifestations of a supernatural power 
—genii, souls, spirits— bear the generic name of 
yang, a word of Malayo- Polynesian origin. 

The spirits, or genii, are divided into two great 
categories : the good ami the wicked. Among the 
good are those whose mission is to make the fruits 
of the earth grow, who dispense light and heat, 
rain, cold, or wind as there is occasion, and who 
bestow rich harvests, health, and happiness. Al- 
though much honoured (for their anger might 
become dangerous in a case of neglect of an otter- 
ing), yet they are less honoured than the maleficent 
spirits, who bate men, and try to torment them 
in every possible way, or to make them die, and 
whose neutrality must be conquered by means of 
sacrifices. These evil genii live in large trees, 
in huge rocks, or in mountain caves. A savage 
would not dare to cut down a large tree or begin 
to cut wood in the forest without first having 
killed a dog, dipped some arrows in its blood, and 
drawn them across the tree. Then the tree may 
he cut down ; the yang has changed its abode. 

These spirits vary in power, attributes, and 
dwelling-place. First of all, there are the most 
powerful, the spirits of the sky. At their head 
is the god of lightning, whose voice is the thunder. 
This god, called by the Bahnars Bok Glaih , * the 
Grandfather who thunders, * comes down to the 
earth in the guise of the storm, and with a stone 
axe strikes those who have offended him ; hence 
the veneration among the savages for cut flints 
and meteoric stones. He is also the god of war, 
and then ho assumes the form of a goat or of a 
shaggy old man with a long beard. He lives in 
the sky with the goddess of the harvest (Bahnar 
Yung Bri • cf. Skr. Sri , and Malayo-Polynesiau 
Sir i) and her mother, who has a pair of wings, 
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and is ugly, dirty, and poor, but veiy fond of the 
liver of victims, and who comes down to earth to 
test the enthusiasm of men. The person who gave 
her a good welcome, in spite of her repulsive ap- 
pearance, was immediately loaded with fortunes 
gifts, but he who turned her away through pride 
came to misery. 

Botween the sky and the earth, in a zone of 
space, live certain ill-intentioned spirits, of whom 
the most famous is Grandfather Nu, who, without 
a rag to cover him, tries to snap np the livers of 
victims, the blood, and the wine offered to other 
gods. These deities hurl their wrath on the un- 
fortunate savage who is believed not to have offered 
anything, and becomes tho prey of mischance. 
This spirit is by nature such a thief and so male- 
ficent that it would be useless to attempt to stop 
his depredations by heaping him with sacrifices. 

The inferior spirits live in holes under the earth. 
Wounded unwittingly by the savage who is plough- 
ing his field, they have their revenge by inflicting 
internal diseases upon him, which become fatal 
unless they are disarmed by means of offerings. 
Along with these should be mentioned the earth- 
spirit and the water-spirit. 

Among the inferior spirits, many become incar- 
nated in the form of human beings or enter in- 
animate objects. There are certain crickets whose 
cry always foretells a successful hunting expedition 
to tho savage. In order to thank them, an offering 
is made in their honour of certain hairs of the 
captured game (these hairs are roasted and a liba- 
tion of rice- wine is then poured out) and of birds 
whose singing is taken as an omen. Omens are 
also taken from the kite— the sight of which in 
time of war fills all hearts with joy — and certain 
sparrows, whose flight, to right, to left, in front, 
or behind, decides what action the savage is to 
take. He never starts on any expedition or voyage 
without consulting the birds. 

The savages also worship rocks which have 
roughly the shape of a man or an animal ; they 
are supposed to li arbour a yang . There is nearly 
always a legend attached to them. Libations are 
offered to them, or a leaf from a neighbouring tree 
is plucked in passing. 

Practically all tlie Bahnars, Sedangs, Jarais, 
and Hadrongs still believe that spirits reside in 
those huge jars which, along with tho gongs, con- 
stitute tho chief wealth of the savages. The 
presence of spirits in the jar is shown by some 
external sign, but they are not incontestably ge 
yang , * spirit-jars/ nor are they honoured as deities, 
until a dream reveals their value to the savage 
who possesses them or wishes to buy them. On 
holidays the mouths of these jars are coated with 
blood and ricc-wino. When a Sedang makes up 
his mind to sell a very expensive one, he breaks off 
one handle of the jar in tho hope of keeping the 
yang in the handle, and continues to worship it in 
the same way as before. 

We have still to mention the protecting spirit of 
villages. The coarse figure which repreBeuts him 
is made of wood and adornod with a plume of 
grass, and lie is armed with a sword and a bow, 
bound to his diminutive arms. As soon as the 
grain is cut and the rice stored, the images of this 
spirit, carefully sprinkled with the blood of a 
chicken and with rice-wine, are fixed on the 
palisade of the village and on the roofs of the 
houses, with the notion that he will pierce with 
his arrows the evil genii who might kill or rain 
the inhabitants. Tho next year the little figure, 
very much worn out, is replaced by another of the 
same kind without ceremony, the spirit having left 
the old one when it beoame too dilapidated. 

More formidable is a malevolent spirit with 
human form, his body torn with wounds, his en- 
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trails hanging ont of his lacerated body, and his 
heart visible in his open breast. He wanders 
about nnceasingly through the mountains and 
forests, chuckling and groaning alternately, leav- 
ing large bloodstains as he goes. The savages 
are in mortal terror of him, and never dare to 
ask: '‘What blood is this?* The angry yang 
would pursue them, seize them by craft, and 
drown them in a sea of blood. Perhaps we may 
recognize in these spirits, whom the Bahnars call 
laih km kkng bri , * spirits which bar the forest,* 
the souls of men who have died a violent death 
and lain unburied in the forest or been devoured 
by wild animals i for these and the souls of women 
who have died in child-birth are particularly male- 
volent spirits in the eyes of the savages. This 
last belief is very wide-spread throughout the whole 
of the Far East, and is found among the Malaysians, 
the Khmers, and the Annamese. 

The worship of the savages consists chiefly in 
sacrifices and offerings, varying according to the 
circumstances and rank of the yang to whom they 
are offered. Almost every action of their life 
entails a sacrifice: the choice of the site of a 
village, the building of a house (there are special 
rites for the eroction of the first pillar and for the 
arrangement of tho hearth), the act of drawing 
water from a well for tho first time, birth, mar- 
riage, death, war, hunting, fishing, sowing, reaping, 
the gathering of roots in the forest, etc. These 
sacrifices include several ritual actions, an invoca- 
tion, and the presentation of certain offerings and 
certain dishes to tho gods. They are always con- 
cluded by a feast, at which the savages consumo 
almost tne whole of the victims and drink rice- 
wine until they are quite intoxicated. The princi- 
pal animals offered in sacrifice are the buffalo (for 
expeditions of war, to celebrate a victory, in cases 
of serious illness, and at funerals), the pig, the 
goat (in cases of reparation of a crime or to cele- 
brate a gorgeous glom por), and tho chicken (in all 
the many daily occasions). The share of the yang 
is tho victim’s liver, a little of its blood, and some 
rico-wine. In sacrifices made after a successful 
chase, the hunter generally addB to the liver and 
the blood an car or the tip of an ear of the quarry. 
Offerings of food are usually presented to tho yang 
by the sorcorer on a board adorned with little 
candles stuck on tho edge ; he then throws several 
grains of rice over his left shoulder, reciting form- 
ulas which the bystanders repeat in chorus. In 
several villages small buildings are erected with 
a miniature roof and a platform, on which are 
placed dishes of meat for wandering or hungry 
spirits. 

The Radfcs still remember the human sacrifices 
which they used to otter at the funerals of great 
chiefs ; but this custom has disappeared every- 
where except among the Sedangs, who, at the 
construction of a common house, cast a prisoner 
of war alive into the hole dug for the first post, 
and crush him under the post. 

12. Cosmogony. — Almost all the savages of 
Indo-China have ideas, identical in their confu- 
sion, of the creation of beings and of the world. 
The sky and the earth existed always, but the 
human race comes, in their opinion, from the 
‘Grandfather and Grandmother with the big 
box.* These two survivors of a deluge which de- 
stroyed everybody long ago were saved in a large 
box, where they took refuge along with a pair of 
animals of every species. Warned by the cry of 
a chicken sent by the yang, they came out at last 
from their floating prison, and, while the animals 
again spread over the earth, from their union was 
bom a new race of human beings— a race happy 
in every way, for another messenger from the 
yang, a big black ant, had bronght to the 1 Grand 


parents of the big box * two grains of celestial rice 
which grew without cultivation, and a single grain 
of which filled a pot. By the help of a magic 
fire, which burned without fuel and made savoury 
dishes — a fire which one of the sous of the Grand- 
father of the big box had stolen from a powerful 
fairy— -the Golden Age reigned on tho earth ; the 
dead, buried at the foot of a certain tree, were 
restored to life in adult state ; the earth abounded 
in happy beings. Then oredulity and the malice 
of the yang deprived them of order; the magic 
fire, the celestial rice, and the tree of resurrection 
disappeared. Since then the savages have been 
troubled, and suffer famine, cold, and death. 

The evil was aggravated by the confusion of 
tongues which, among the direct sons of the 
Grandparents of the big box, followed the build- 
ing of a vague tower of Babel. This confusion led 
to the dispersion of the races, or, rather, of the 
different savage tribes. 

The legends of the savages still mention the existence of 
heroes of gigantic Blue who declared war against the gods. All 
were killed except their chief, Diong, a Bahnar who conquurod 
B6k Glaih, the god of lightning. This Dlfing also became 
reconciled with the yang, for he fought the J&rais, who sought 
a quarrel with him, by getting the gods to stop the sun in 
order to Allow him to obtain his victory. In order to console 
the Jaral ohief, trampled in the rnflfr, the van«j transformed 
him Into a constellation — an honour granted to several other 
people famous for their misfortunes or their bravery in thu 
savages’ traditions. 

Although the savages do not know how or by 
whom the world was created, they hold that it 
will come to an end by a terrible fire due to a 
giant who lives in the centre of tho earth. 

13. Fetishes.— Pebbles of uncommon shape or 
colour, pre-hiatoric axes or arrows of flint, and 
splinters of meteoric atones are the favourite 
fetishes of tho Indo-Chinese savages. When a 
savage conies upon one of these objects, he picks 
it up, wraps it m cotton thread, and puts it into 
a basket which he carefully closes. He waits 
until tho spirit of his fetish manifests itself in a 
dream and shows him by what sacrifice it wishes 
to bo honoured. If the yang of the fetish-pebble 
docs not reveal itself during the night in human 
form, or if it demands a sacrifice as costly as, e.g., 
a buffalo, the savage throws the pebble away* in 
the forest, and there the matter ends. Otherwise 
he otters it a chicken and a jar of rice-wine ; then 
the pebble, rubbed with the chicken’s blood and 
sprinkled with wine, is put, along with similar 
objects, into a ba" made of bamboo fibre, and 
the bag is attached to one of the pillars of tho 
house. 

These fetish-pebbles, which among the Bahnars 
receive the name of domong , are not peculiar to 
any individual ; the village possesses a large 
number of them, carefully preserved in the 
common house, on a little altar placed on Ibc 
principal pillar, or jorang. They are the city- 
protectors, and a savage is specially employed to 
sprinkle them with blood and wine during the 
ceremonies. Those most reverenced are the 
domong of war, which are generally picked up 
on the return from an expedition, and whoso 
spirits manifest themselves m the form of strong 
shaggy men. After the return from a success- 
ful razzia, they are coated with the blood of a 
sacrificed buffalo. 

When fire breaks out, if the flames reach the 
domona , they are thrown away, for it is believed 
that tne yang must have gone away before tho 
fire had readied them. These domong are tho 
protectors of the rice, of fishing, hunting, health, 
etc. Each one has his own particular sacrifice by 
which tho others also benefit, receiving after him 
their share of blood and wine. Ferliaps the 
domong who is most worshipped is the rice domong , 
but great care is taken not to sprinkle him with 
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buffalo’s or even pig’s blood. In order that he 
may not get accustomed to such costly sacrifices, 
he is never offered anything but a chicken. Both 
male and female aomong exist. Their sex is 
determined by the sorcerer. Their power is 
equal. 

We may add that, according to the missionaries, 
the savages, amid tho great number of super- 
natural beings to whom they render worship, have 
an idea of a higher Being, the creator and absolute 
master of all that exists, rewarding good and 
punishing evil ; but this Supreme Being, stripped 
of all ill-will towards men and inspiring no fear in 
them, is not an object of worship. 

14. Tabu. — Prohibitions aro as numerous as 
offerings among the savages. The words diene/, 
deng , kb, tan , man , kom, etc., in Lower Laos, 
kalam in Upper Laos, or even tabling, among 
certain tribes ^ordering on ancient Champa, mean 
the prohibition against doing certain tilings at 
certain times, certain ritual interdictions — in a 
word, an ensemble of tabus. 

When s village removes to another place, no ono Is allowed 
to walk on the road which it followed at its exodus. When a 
woman is confined, or when any one is married or dies, Hie 
village, or merely the house, is tabued for a variable period. 
When there is a famine, the village which is suffering from it is 
forbidden to strangers, for fear that the rice -yang, already 
angry, may want to go with them. When the wind blows In 
a certain way, hunters must not kill such and such an animal in 
the chase. The small spaces round the ge yang, ‘spirit- jars,' 
and round the pillars where the doming are hung are tabued. 
Gold and silver are kalam for several villages of the Stlengs 
round Ablnpcn (I*os), who. on the other hand, accept copper. 
Every action not in accordance with the settled traditions of 
the savages at once appears to them unlawful, and a great many 
presents and arguments are required to prove their innocence. 
It must be said, however, that among the savages who are 
neighbours of more civilized races, and especially since the 
French occupation, the extent and inflexibility of tabus are on 
the decline. 

15. Totemism.— Properly speaking, food abstin- 
ences do not exist among the savages ; nor do they 
appear to render special worship to any animal, 
and so far no clearly totemistio tradition lias beon 
recognized among them. Nevertheless it must bo 
said that all the savage tribes speak of the tiger 
with timid reverence, and, when they do bring 
themselves to eat its tlosh, it is only out of revenge, 
and only among tribes which austain from the 
tlesh of tho domestic elephant. 

Among tho Ratl&s, when a domestic elephant is wounded, 
they offer him a roasted pig, place some rice on his head, and 
pour libations of alcohol, all the while reciting prayers. The 
Stlengs beg the animals’ pardon before nlnylng i horn. A curious 
legend of the fiuhnarB ‘of the first ages of the world* relates 
that the men of the village had gone away on business, and. on 
their return, found their wives and children transformed into 
monkeys, doubtless by the vengeance of the yang. In order to 
restore these metamorphosed beings to their human form, their 
relatives made incisions on themselves, and with the blood that 
flowed forth rubbed them limb by limb; all that were thuH 
treated immediately resumed their human appearance. All 
the savage tribes and tho Indo-Chinese in general— like the 
Indonesians — have a strong antipathy to killing monkeys. 

16. Festivals. —Tho chief festivals are the Fes- 
tival of Victory (see § 4), the Festival of the Dead 
(hco § 6), and the Festival of the Fructification of 
the ltico. 

When rice is sown, a chicken is first sacrificed ; but tho ro&] 
ceremony in its honour does not begin until tlio rice is in the 
blade. To ousuro fructification, tho dornnng aro taken down 
from the granary where they stay, and placed in the houHe after 
a chicken or a goat and a jar of rice-beer have been offered to 
them. Then early next day the owner of the field carries them 
off with a chicken whose beak and claws have been washed in the 
Juice of a certain forest-plant, and a tube of bamboo filled with 
millet-wine. In the middle of the field he nigs a hole, into which 
the drimong of tho rice are laid ; he surrounds this hole with 
a circle of sticks ornamented with tufts of bamboo and joined 
togethor by seven strands of cotton thread. The chicken is killed, 
and with Its blood are sprinklod the fetish-pebbles, which aro 
then buried. Over their grave a post is stuok, adorned with 
tufts of bamboo, and smeared with blood ; this post ends in a 
leaf rolled up Into the shape of a horn and filled with wine and 
chicken’s blood ; to the foot of the post Is fas toned a small 
bamboo tube full of millet, wine, ana ohicken’s blood. The 
sacrillcer offers the oontents to the benefloent yang, after 
having adjured the malevolent spirits to depart from his 
field. 
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INDONESIANS. 1 - 1. Names for the concep- 
tion *soul.’ — Tho Indonesian peoples use two 
names for the conception ‘soul,’ ami by these 
names they express two different things. The 
first soul plays a part only in this life on earth ; 
it occurs both impersonally as the vital force which 
animates all nature, ami personally. With the 
peoples whose life is still strongly communistic, 
and among whom there is therefore little room for 
the individual, the impersonal character of the 
soul stands out more clearly. Where the focling 
of individuality is more developed this soul is 
more personal. The second soul plays a part only 
in the next life; then the first soul vanishes, and 
the second appears as an essence of the human 
being itself. The first soul we shall call ‘soul- 
substance,’ in contradistinction to the second soul. 
Soul-substance is therefore the spiritual substance 
which pervades man during his life on earth ; in 
its impersonal character man can have too little of 
it, and then he must odd some soul-substance to 
it, derived from men, animals, plants, or things ; 
in its personal character it is addressed and flat- 
tered. After the death of the human being this 
soul - substance animates another part of nature 
—an idea which has given riso to the belief in 
metempsychosis. The soul, however, which only 
after death separates from man, carries on a per- 
sonal existence in a realm of spirits, which is similar 
to the earth. This soul dies several times (mostly 
seven or nine times), and finally turns into soul- 
substance. Sometimes the Indonesian says that 
I10 has more than one soul, even as many as 
seven ; hut these are simply different modes of 
appearance of the one soul-substance which is in 
him during his life on earth. For the impersonal 
soul the Indonesians have no general name. A 
very common name for the soul-substance is 
sumangat with the Malays, with several varia- 
tions, as sumanab in Minankahau, sumanga and 
sumange with the Macassars and the Buginese, 
esmangan in Burn, and sumangan in Ambon. In 
Northern and Central Celebes we find words mean- 
iug ‘little man,’ whereas the Dayak words ham- 

1 On the geography and ethnology 0! the region dealt with In 
this article cf. art Australasia. See also art. Papuans. 
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baruan and bruwa point to a derivation from 
ruirn, ‘two* ; so that these names probably mean 
‘companion,’ a meaning which we find in rtnga- 
rlngan of the inhabitants of Minahassa, kak&duafi 
of the Saiiirese, katutubo (‘of the same nature os 
another’) in Luzon, and iknrarua of the Ibanag. 
Among the Balt a tribes in Sumatra we meet with 
tendi and tondi; and the races which have been 
strongly under the influence of tho Hindus, as the 
Javanese and the Balinese, use Sanskrit words, 
e.g. yiltnd and subnd. Besides these names for 
the soul-substance, njawa , originally ‘breath,’ is 
often used. The soul, i.e. man as he lives on after 
death, bears quite different names. A word of 
frequent occurrence is nitu, anitu, onitu, meaning 
‘souls’ in the Moluccas, but ‘spirits’ in Celebes, 
Nias, and other islands. The Batta tribes and 
the Niassians use the word begu, which means 
‘spectre,’ anga in Central and andja in Southern 
Celebes. The Dayak tribes in Borneo Imvo words 
such as liau, anaiau , luwa, etc. The belief in a 
life after this life is so vague with the Indonesians, 
and the conception they form of the soul is there- 
fore so indistinct, that, having come into contact 
with monotheistic religions, they have adopted 
words for the soul from other languages — e.g. , the 
Sanskrit iiva among the Malays and Javanese, 
and the Arabic malu'ekat , which all through the 
Malay Archipelago does not stand for ‘ angel,* hut 
for the soul of man after death. 

2 . The impersonal soul - substance in man. — 
All parts of the human body, and its secretions, 
contain impersonal soul-substance. This may he 
extracted from any part; and then pain is felt 
at the part. 

( 1 ) Many customs show that the Indonesians con- 
sider tho human head to contain soul-substance. 
The great object of head-hunting is to possess 
themselves of their enemy’s soul-substance, in 
order to increase their own. Tn the Moluccas, 
missionaries have sometimes been charged by the 
natives with having made medicine out of human 
beads. 

(2) Other import ant storehouses of soul-substance 
are the bmoels and the liver. For this reason it 
is a general usage in the Archipelago to offer to tho 
gods a piece of the liver of an animal, which means 
that not only the material part, but also the soul- 
fluhstance of the animal is sacrificed. The Olo- 
Ngaju in Borneo and other Dayak tribes regard 
the liver as the seat of all emotions. The Battak 
also hold this belief, and are therefore very much 
afraid of abdominal operations, because they think 
that then the soul-substance is removed from the 
body. With tho Javanese, the Malays, and the 
inhabitants of the Montawey Islands and lialnia- 
liera also the liver is the seat of the emotions, with 
tho Papuans tho bowels. Among a few tribes 
(Minankabauians, Niassians, and Radians) the 
heart is believed to bo a receptacle of soul- 
substance. 

(3) The blood is of much greater importance in 
this respect. It is sacrificed as containing soul- 
substance. In tho consecration of the house it is 
customary to rub the blood of the victim on the 
woodwork:, in order to give it strength. The 
Macassars smear old sacred objects with blood, in 
order to infuse new life into them. The Orang 
Sakai in Siak sprinkle, as pars pro toto, a few 
drops of their blood on a corpse, lest the soul of 
the dead man should take with it all their soul- 
substance and they should die. Throughout the 
Archipelago the law holds that the blood of a man 
guilty of incest must not bo spilled, because this 
would make the soil barren. 

(4) That soul -substance is found in the placenta 
and umbilical cord appears from the connexion 
which the Indonesians see between child and after- 


birth ; the latter is called elder or younger brother. 
The placenta is carefully preserved or hmied. 
The Battak call upon the soul of the al'teihirth. 
Other peoples (Macassars, Tomorians) preserve the 
placenta with salt and tamarind. The little pioeo 
of the umbilical cord which has fallen ot! is gener- 
ally preserved by the Indonesians, and administered 
as medicine to tho child when it is ill. 

(3) A great amount of soul-substance is thought 
to reside in tho hair of the head ; lienee many 
object to having their hair out, as this might 
cause them to fall ill for want of soul substance. 
When a Javanese has lost two or more children 
by death, he does not shave I lie head of Urn next 
child. After their conversion to Christianity, 
many of the Battak were afraid that they would 
die it’ their long hair was cut. In ease of accident 
or disease the mother rubs her child with her hair, 
to supply it with new soul substance (Minahassa, 
Saiii, Central Celebes, Afikola, Central Nias). 
Among the Dayaks, parents protest against the 
cutting of the hair of school children, for fear of 
disease, llair is laid at the foot of fruit frees 
to make them more fruitful, i.e. to adduce soul- 
substance ( Torn j as, Malays, Karo Battak, Timor, 
Dayaks). The Kayans in Borneo administer burnt 
human hair to delicate people by way of medicine. 
Betrothed couples exchange some or their hair, in 
order to become one in soul and always to think 
of each other (Moluccas, Central Celebes, Mina- 
liassa, Timor, Battak, Dayaks). With tho Karo 
Battak the hair of bride ami bridegroom is knotted 
together at the wedding. Father and mother give 
some of their hair to a child, that it may feel that 
its parents are near it, and that it may not cry too 
much during their absence (Central Celebes, Mina- 
hassa). Therefore it is a prevailing custom to pre- 
serve some hair of deceased relatives, lest they 
should die with longing for the dead. According 
to Indonesian belief, a little hair (hence a little 
soul-substance) taken from a man gives power over 
all his soul - substance ; whatever happens to the 
hair happens also to the man. This idea is at the 
root of all the sorcery with hair which occurs 
among the Indonesians. As a rule tho hair is first 
wrapped up in a parcel with pungent spices, and 
then buried or hung in a tree ; the owner of the 
Imir is afflicted with all kinds of diseases as tho 
consequence of this. The worst thing one can do 
is to burn a person’s hair with an imprecation. 
The person is then sure to die. Hair is also used 
as a sacrifice: a Toraja pulls out a hair when lie 
lias told a lie the consequences of which he fears. 
A Boni prince ottered nis hair when ho hod de- 
livered hia country from the enemy. Dayaks 
sacrifice some of their hair when they have re- 
turned uninjured from war. A general form of 
sacrifice in the Malay Archipelago is t he cutting off 
of the hair of children. Frequently, however, a 
lock of hair is spared, as if to retain the soul- 
substance. The sacrifice of hair at a death is 
common: the relatives otter part of their spirit ual 
existence, that the soul of the dead one may leave 
them undisturbed (Moluccas, Halmahera, Timor, 
Bali, Dayak tribes, Engano, Malays, Battak, 
Malagasy). This entire or partial cutting or 
shaving off of the hair is sometimes required only 
of the widow or widower, sometimes of the nearest 
relatives, at other times (when a chief of special 
importance has died) of all the subjects. 

(6) Of equal value with a man’s hair are his 
nails. Hair and nails arc therefore generally men- 
tioned together. (Jreat care is taken that nail 
parings do not fall into tho hands of people who 
might do harm with them. Among many of the 
tribes the nails must not be cut after sunset, be- 
cause the spirits wandering alsmt then might seize 
them. 
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(7) The Indonesians imagine the teeth to be 
filled with soul-substance. This appears from the 
knocking out of teeth (as it occurs still in Central 
Celebes, Formosa, ana Efigano), and from the 

S Bneral custom of filing off teeth, which reaches its 
eight in the skilful way practised by the Javanese 
ana others. Originally this was intended os a 
sacrifice when entering upon puberty. What is 
left of the teeth after they have been filed off is 
blackened - originally for the purpose of hiding 
from the spirits the fact that part of the sacrifice 
was withheld. The sacrifice or teeth as a mourn- 
ing rite iB still found among the Indonesians in 
Kedu in Java, in Benkulen in Sumatra, and in 
the isle of Saleier. 

(8) The secretions of the human body also con- 
tain soul-substance, as, e.g., the saliva. Many 
Dayak tribes spit on an offering or bite it, that 
the spirits may know that it comes from them. 
Spitting occurs as a sacrifice, in order to get rid 
of something impure or sinful. When the Indo- 
nesian hears some ominous sound, he spits ; the 
Battak do so when a corpse is carried past them ; 
the Galelarese immediately spit when they have 
pronounced a forbidden name. A dying man 
loaves some of his saliva, that the survivor may 
not long too much for him (Macassars, Olo-Dusun 
in Borneo, and Javanese). By the possession of a 
person’s saliva one gets power over all his soul- 
substance; therefore the Indonesians do not spit 
near graves or high trees, because the spirits might 
avail themselves of this saliva to take away all 
their soul-substance. Saliva is used in sorcery 
also, generally in the form of a quid (xMoluccas, 
Nias). All the tribes are careful with everything 
that has been in contact with tho mouth (with 
saliva), e.g. remains of food. That saliva contains 
soul-substanco, force, is proved by the fact that 
tools are rubbed with it to make them stronger 
(Minankabau)— especially rifles (Afikola, Kaili, and 
others). The Land Dayaks of Sarawak begged Euro- 
peans to spit on bits of coco-nut shell, which were 
then scattered over the fields to make them fertile. 

Sweat also — and consequently the clothes satu- 
rated with it — contains soul-substance. Hence a 
Javanese thinks that his child will fall ill if an 
article of its dress has been carried away by the 
stream ; and it is customary among different tribes 
to ask for worn clothes of European children, that 
their children, wearing them, may thrive the 
better through the sweat which the clothes con- 
tain. Water in which persons of high standing 
have washed off the perspiration of their hands 
and feet is believed to have the power of making 
the soil fertile, or is taken as a medicine (Dayaks, 
Macassars, Javanese) ; and the water in which 
clothes of certain people have been washed is used 
to cure all kinds of diseases, but especially (and in 
this case it is a garment of the husband which is 
washed) to hasten a confinement. Even earth from 
footprints, to which something of a person adheres, 
is sometimes used to injure that person by sorcery 
(Malays, Battak, Galelarese). 

From the stories current among Galelarese, 
Torajas, and Javanese relating to aeceased per- 
sons who were restored to lifo by means of tears , it 
appears that this secretion of man is also thought 
to contain soul-substance. Urine has similar effects 
where it is used as a medicine (Javanese, Kailians, 
Macassars, Battak, Dayaks). The Buginese rub 
people with urine to make them bullet-proof, while 
in Afikola and Halmahera a person’s urine is used to 
destroy him ; in the island of Kisser a young man 
urinates on the urine of his heart’s elect, hoping 
tliat this will make her love him. Moreover, many 
stories are found among the Indonesians about 
animals which were impregnated with a human 
being by drinking human urine. Among the 


Macassars and Torajas fasces are used to heal 
wound b. Among the former and the Karo Battak 
they are also used to practise in sorcery. 

J. Ways in which man increases his soul- 
substance. — In the opinion of the Indonesians 
the soul-substance discussed above is impersonal ; 
it can be both increased and decreased. Primi- 
tive man was always bent on increasing his soul- 
substance in order to make his life stronger. 
(1) He accomplished this by eating and drinking . 
The Indonesian imagines tliat the soul-substance 
of the food is absorbed by him (though he does not 
always realize this), as may be seen from the food 
which he forbids in different illnesses. This pro- 
hibition is not founded on empiricism, but on 
shape, taste, name, and properties of the various 
foods. On account of their form, name, etc., they 
are considered injurious to the patient, and their 
soul -substance corresponds to their name, form, 
etc. Tho Dayaks do not eat the flesh of deer, lest 
they should become cowardly (like a deer). The 
eating of white buffaloes causes leprosy (Central 
Celebes), etc. The Malays believe that thoy 
strengthen their own soul-substance when absorb- 
ing the soul-substance of the food. They tell a 
story, in which a poor man grows strong and 
healthy by eating the flavour of a rich man's food ; 
whereas tno rich man, eating the food itself, grows 
thinner and weaker. Moreover, many Indonesian 
peoples call rice the strengthener of soul-substance. 
If a person’s shadow falls on food, the food 
must not be eaten, else the soul-substance of tho 
person is also eaten (Atche, Halmahera). Canni- 
balism is founded on the idea of eating some one 
elso’s soul-substance. It existed (or still exists) 
among the Battak, some Dayak tribes, and tho 
Papuans ; among other peoples we find traces of 
it in the drinking of human blood, tho eating of 
brains and other parts of the body. That the 
great object was to add to their soul-substance 
appears from the parts eaten : the palm of the 
hand was eaten to got strong hands (Battak, 
Dayaks, Galelarese) ; knee-caps, to get strong 
knees (Battak) ; scrapings of human bones, to make 
the whole body strong (Olo-Ngaju, Macassars, 
Torajas). In the Moluccas, pieces of the heart, 
liver, and lungs are eaten to become ‘ brave ’ ; ami 
for the same reason dogs are eaten (Nias, Torajas, 
Moluccas). It is a general precept that a pregnant 
woman must not eat pungent, stimulating, hot 
things, else the child she brings forth will also be 
‘ hot,’ i.e. unhealthy. 

(2) A way of adding to one's soul-substance is by 
drinking blood. The Macassars, Buginese, Tora- 
jas, Kailians, Gorontnlcse, Minahassians, and 
Tobelorese drink the blood of a slain enemy in 
order to become brave and strong. Those who 
conclude peace drink each other’s blood, as well as 
those who wish to become blood-brothers; some 
drops of blood from tho shoulders or arms of the 
two parties were mixed and drunk ; this betokened 
that their soul-substance, and so also their wishes 
and thoughts, had become one. ThiB custom is 
specially prevalent among the Dayak tribes ; but 
it also occurs among the Battak, in many of the 
islands of the Molucca group, and in Timor. 
Among the Olo-Ngaju in Bcmeo, when a child 
was adopted by others, it was given some blood to 
drink from the right shoulder of the foster-father 
and from the right breast of the foster-mother; 
and a newly married couple on their wedding-day, 
a man who has been appointed chief, or persons 
who settle a quarrel are smeared with blood to 
strengthen their soul-substance. The same cus- 
toms also occur in the south of Celebes. In Java 
it is believed that the blood lost during confinement 
by a woman who has borne a child in jumai ligi 
or siloso kliwon has a special healing power. 
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(3) Since saliva contains a large amount of soul- 
subatance, the Indonesians think that they oan 
add to a man’s soul-substance by spitting on him. 
This spitting is very general ; sometimes some 
herb or root is chewed to strengthen the effect of 
the saliva. Dayak parents spit on their children 
daily to promote their growth ; sores and wounds 
also are spat on ; the remuneration which a witch- 
doctor receives for this spitting is still called * re- 
ward of the saliva* among the Madurese. Some 
years ago there was a holy man in Padang whose 
saliva was said to be particularly efficacious ; many 
people had themselves spat on by him to become 
strong and healthy. The Indonesians try to cure 
a benumbed leg by rubbing it with their saliva, 
the numbness being, in their opinion, paused 
through temporary want of soul-substance. 

(4) The breath is another manifestation of soul- 
substance; hence a man may be supplied witli 
new soul-substance by l>eing breathed upon. It is 
therefore a prevailing custom among the Indo- 
nesians to breathe on sick or dying people. This 
is also done in cases of confinements which do not 
go smoothly, and when any one faints. With the 
Muhammadans water is exorcized and breathod 
on to give it healing power. Soul -substance is also 
transmitted from one man to another by more 
contact. In most parts of the Archipelago the 
people like Europeans to touch their children ; 
and offerings are touched by the participants. 
Connected with this is the belief that, if a person 
has been infected with a skin disease through con- 
tact with a person suffering from the disease, the 
latter will have got rid of Ins illness. 

4 . The personal soul-substance in man.— The 
soul -substance of a man is also imagined to be 
personal; this is specially the case with the 
tribes among whom the iaea of individuality is 
more highly developed than in the case of a com- 
munistic society. This personal soul-substance is 
then the personification of all the impersonal 
soul-substance in man. It lias the shape of its 
owner, but the Indonesian always imagines it 
as a diminutive human being, as large as a 
thumb; hence it is concentrated soul-substance. 
It can separate from the body voluntarily or by 
compulsion. Some tribes, e.g. the Toba Battak, 
endow it even with an independent existence out- 
side of man. This is also found among the Karo 
Battak, who recall the soul-substance when it is 
going away, not to its owneT, but to his house. 
A Loda (Halmahera) story tells of a person who 
keeps his soul-substance in a bottle. Sometimes 
people procure a certain object of which the soul- 
suhstance is supposed to be very fond, and this 
object is then thought to bind the soul -substance 
to the house. This custom is specially prevalent 
among the Battak. Most of the Indonesians hold 
the belief that, although the soul-substance may 
carry on an independent existence, it has its home 
in tne body. If it is too long separated from the 
body, the person falls ill and dies. 

(1) The Indonesian secs his soul-substance em- 
bodied in his shadow. To the question whether 
a new-born child has soul-substance, the answer 
in Halmahera is : 1 Of course, for it lias a shadow.’ 
Some assert that there are people who liavo no 
shadow, ox only a very faint one ; they will die 
soon, as their soul-substance is gone (Macassars, 
Kailians. Afikolai&ns). Food on which a person’s 
shadow falls must not be eaten, else the person is 
harmed, for his soul-substance is eaten (Dayaks, 
Niassians, Achinose, Aftkolaians, Javanese, Ma- 
lays). Throughout the Malay Archipelago no one 
must stand on a shadow, tread on it, hew, or stab 
it, nor let his shadow fall on a grave or a tree or 
any other object in which a spirit is thought to 
reside, as the soul of the dead person in the grave 


or the spirit in the tree might seize the shadow 
(soul -substance), and cause the person’s death. 

(2) There is also a close relation botween the 
name and the soul-substance of a man. If sorcery 
is practisod, the soul-substance of the man who is 
to oe ruined is called upon by hia name to approach. 
The Javanese think that writing some one’s name 
on a bier is sufficient to destroy him. The names 
of those who are out hunting, or on a journey, 
must not be mentioned by those at home, else their 
soul-substance returns home, or they fall ill— at all 
events, they are unable to carry out their inter tion 
(Torajaa, Galelarese). The Indonesians think that 
an evil spirit loses its power as soon as its name 
is pronounced. Many plants owe their supposed 
healing power only to their name. The names of 
those who are ill are changed, in order to mislead 
the spirit who is annoying them. A child who 
has not yet received a name is not regarded as a 
human being; when such a child dies, it is put 
into the earth without any coremonies (Dayans, 
Torajaa, Macassars, Javanese, Aftkolaians, Toba 
Battak). 

(3) During sleep the soul -substance separates 
from the body, and wanders about ; what it sees 
the man dreams. In sleep tho Bouh substance 
meets the souls of the deceased. It is universally 
assumed by the Indonesians that, when the souls 
of the deceased receive the dreamer kindly, and 

f ve him food, he will soon die. The Dayaks, 
orajas, and Javanese court meetings with spirits 
by going to sleep in places inhabited by them. 
On various occasions an attempt is made to learn 
through a dream what the dead say, e.g. in case of 
marriage (Dayaks, Niassians) ; when trying to find 
suitable trees when seeking camphor (Battak); 
when choosing a branch of trade (Javanese), etc. 
Among some tribes a person watching near a 
corpse must not sleep, because the soul of the de- 
ceased might easily seize the roving soul-substance ; 
and a sick person is not allowed to fall asleep, lest 
the soul-Bubstance should go away and never re- 
turn. After an oppressive dream, which may have 
frightened tho soul-substance and caused it to 
depart, it is necessary to bring an offering to call 
it back. It is wrong to wake a person suddenly, 
Ijecause the soul-substance may not have had time 
enough to return. The strict prohibition against 
stepping across a sleeping person, which at present 
is only looked upon as bad. manners, may be traced 
to the same idea. 

(4) Fright , a yearnina for some one or something, 
want , and discontent also cause the soul-substance 
to move to another place, with the result that tbo 
person falls ill. Hence it is only when in a passion 
that Indonesian parents dare to neat their children ; 
when it is beaten the child gets discontented, then 
its soul-substance may run away and tho child fall 
ill. To prevent the loss of soul-substance, e.g., 
in times of epidemics, bits of tape are tied round 
the wrists (Torajaa, Dayaks, MmafikabauiaiiH, 
Niassians, and Battak). The soul-substance goes 
into and out of the laxly through mouth, nose, or 
ears, but usually through the crown of the head, 
through the large fontanel. Only the Papuans 
say that it goes in and out at the shoulder, under 
the collar-bone. The soul - substance does not 
always leave voluntarily ; it may lie carried off by 
other people, or it may follow a man of its own 
accord. The custom of rofusing a stranger admit- 
tance to mother and child during the first few days 
after a confinement must be owing to fear of this ; 
the very frail soul-substance of the child might 
cling to the stranger and go with him (Achinose, 
Dayaks, Macassars, Javanese). Women must ab- 
stain from festivities, dances, and some daily 
occupations while their husbands are travelling, 
in order not to hamper them on their journey 
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(Central and Southorn Celebes). The fear which 
most Indonesian tribes have of being photographed 
arises from the thought that the soul-substance 
may be carried oil* with the photograph. The 
soul-substance of a man fa often lurod away by 
sorcerers for the purpose of injuring him ; and in 
times of war the soul-substance of enemies is lured 
away in the conviction that the enemies themselves 
will follow it — thus causing them to fall an easy 
prey to their lurking foes, ltice and eggs are 
always used as an enticement (Battak, Niassians, 
Torajas, Daynks). Finally, a man’s soul -substance 
may be tempted away by the soul of one of his 
deceased relatives, either because it longs to have 
him with him or as a revenge for some offence. 

If the soul-substance remains long separated 
from its home in the man, the man must die. 
When it is suspected that the soul-substance is 
gone it must be brought back. The sick person 
tolls where he first felt ill, and the soul -substance 
is found there. After a burial the soul of the 
deceased is accused of having stolen the soul- 
substanco, and it is brought back from the grave. 
If a spirit has taken away the soul -substance, this 
is revealed by sorcery or in a dream. The calling 
back of the spirit is very simple : a mother, think- 
ing that the soul -substance of her child is gone, 
calls, * Come, soul-substance,’ sometimes accom- 
panying this by the sound with which chickens are 
called. Among the Olo-Ngaju, w-lion a child falls 
downstairs, the mother scoops up in a basket the 
soul-substance, which she thinks has been lost by 
the fright; and among the .Javanese, if a person 
comes home feeling ill, a relative takes one of his 
garments, and, trailing this along behind him, runs 
to the spot where the person first felt ill, catching 
up the lost soul-substance in this way. Generally, 
however, they have recourse to a sorcerer. He 
goes to the spot in question with an offering and 
a niece of cotton or a branch of a tree. The soul- 
suWance is caught in the piece of cloth or in the 
branch, carried home, and applied to the sick man’s 
head (Moluccas, Minaliassa, Central and Southern 
Celebes, Timor; among the Dayaks, Javanese, 
Sundanese, Niassians, Battak, and Gayos). In 
Bolah Monondou and among the Malays it is 
sometimes caught in a doll ; among other tribes 
generally in a bowl or in a bag of rice (Southern 
Celebes, Watubcla, Olo-Dusun, Land Dayaks, 
Karo and Timor Battak, Malays). The priestesses 
among the Bahau Dayaks declare that they split 
the sick man’s head, and thus open a way for the 
soul-substance ; or remove it by placing aoeautiful 
garment on the patient’s head. Occasionally the 
sorcerer uses a ladder for the soul -substance to 
pass along ; this is a thread (Timorese) or a string 
of beads (Land Dayaks of Sarawak). When the 
soul-substance has been caught, it looks like a 
piece of a leaf (Minahassians, Torajas), a little 
spider (Timor, Nias), or hair (Dayaks of Sarawak), 
coal, oil, earth, or blood (Olo-Dusun and others). 

(5) Sneezing is generally looked upon as one of 
the signs that the soul -substance is leaving the body 
or returning to it. The belief is wide-spread that 
a sick man will recover when he sneezes, because 
then the soul- substance has come back. The 
wishes pronounced by a mother when her child 
sneezes are to the effect that a spirit may not take 
away the soul-substance which has issued out of 
the child (Torajas, Javanese, Battak, Dayaks). 
For grown-up people sneezing is & sign either that 
friends think of them or that enemies want to 
harm their soul-substance. In consideration of 
the latter case imprecations are frequently uttered 
with sneezing. 

When a spirit has caught the soul -substance, a 
doll is often made representing the sick person, 
and this, instead of the soul-substance of the 


patient, is offered to the spirit (Uliassians, Torajas, 
Minahassians, Macassars, all Dayak tribes, Malays, 
Battak, Niassians). The name given to this doll 
often has the meaning of ‘ransom,’ ‘substitute,’ 
‘price for which something is bought,* etc. The 
doll is generally brought beforehand into closer 
connexion with the sick person by adding to it a 
thread of his clothes, a hair, some saliva, or some 
scrapings of skin and nails, or by Bimply pressing 
it against him. Another kind of substitute is a 
doll representing the patient, which is ill-troated, 
in order to give satisfaction to the spirit which 
has caused the disease, that it may rofrain from 
troubling the sick man any longer. 

5. Voluntary departure of soul-substance. — 
When the sick person continues to be ill in spite 
of all efforts, this is a proof for the Indonesian 
that the spirit has taken the soul -substance to a 
spot w hence men cannot bring it back. Then a 
priest or a priestess must bo summoned, who is 
conversant with the spirits, and who can conjure up 
w'cll-disposcd spirits to help them in their search 
for the soul-substance. These priests ami priestesses 
generally intone a litany, in which they record 
their experiences on the journey to the spirit 
world. Then the priest invokes the help of the 
spirits which are well disposed to man. The spirits 
come for the priest in some vchiclo (generally the 
rainbow), and conduct him (i.e. his soul-substance) 
to higher regions, where after many meetings with 
gods and spirits, and after some vicissitudes, ho 
regains the lost soul-substance, and, havingreturned 
to earth in the same vehicle, restores it to the sick 
person. The idea which gives rise to this practice 
is that in sleep the soul-substance can move about 
freely in the haunts of the spirits. Among the 
Javanese ami Buginese, and in the Moluccas, the 
priests and priestesses still actually lie down to 
sleep. Among other tribes sleep is only feigned. 
The language used by the priests is a mixture of 
words of their own, circumlocutions, and w'ords 
derived from foreign languages. All these things 
have certainly been used to enhance the import- 
ance of the priests and priestesses, but among the 
Indonesians the priests have never practised a 
secret cult.. The above is true of Dayaks, Torajas, 
Minahassians, Tobclorose, Buginese, Minanka- 
bauiana, and Javanese. 

The personal soul -substance may separate from 
the body in order to harm a person. Those who 
possess this power are wer-wolves and witches. 
Some tribes believe that the whole wer-wolf changes 
into a tiger (Malacca, Sumatra, Java), into a 
crocodile (rhilippine Islands, Lombok), into a dog 
or cat (Timor) ; out most of them believe that only 
the soul-substance changes into an animal, and 
the body remains at home. As a rat, dog, snake, 
inillipca, owl, etc., it penetrates into the houses 
of people to injure them. When the soul-sub- 
stance leaves or enters the body, it does so in the 
shape of a mouse (Timor), a nreflv (Bali, Central 
Celebes), or a lizard (Malays). The harm which 
the wer-wolf is supposed to do to people is to eat 
their soul-substance ; he does this by taking the 
entrails (especially the liver) out of a man (Bali, 
llalmahera, Central Celebes, and other places), 
by drinking the blood (Southern Timor), or by 
preying upon the heart (ICorinchi). A man be- 
comes a lyoanthrope by inheritance or by trans- 
mission (Central Timor, Central Celebes, Dayaks, 
Malays), by pronouncing certain charms (Java, 
Bali), or by offerings to evil spirits (Halmahera). 
It is not always possible to recognize a lycan- 
tlirope ; sometimes, however, he may be known 
either by twdsted feet (Atclie), or by want of the 
groove under the nose in the upper lip (Korinchi), 
or sometimes by peculiar actions, as, e.g., standing 
naked on his head (Central Timor). When somo 
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one is suspected of being a wor-wolf, it has to be 
decided by an ordeal whether he is really guilty 
or not ; if he is guilty, he is killed. 

The witch (vampire) is a woman, who can sever 
her head from her body, and make it fly through 
the air to harm people ; the bowels tly alone with 
the head ; she uses her ears (sometimes her lungs) 
as wings. Generally the name for witch points to 
thiB power; e.g. y among most of the Indonesian 
tribes the word is connected with the Malay 
tanggal , ‘to draw out, to pull out.’ The witch 
may be recognized by the noises which she makes 
on her journeys (represented by ho or po). She 
works harm in the same way as the wer-wolf. 
She can go on her expeditions only hy night ; if 
she lias not returned to her body before daybreak, 
she dies. The Indonesians try to protect their 
homes from visits of witches bv all kinds of means, 
the most common being the nanging up of some 
thorny boughs. The witch is killed when her 
guilt has been convincingly proved. 

6. Soul-substance of animals. — According to the 
Indonesians, the soul-substanceof animals is similar 
to that of man. This appears from their folklore. 
In the story of creation of the Karo Battak, men 
were to bo bom from eggs, but through the care- 
lessness of a mythical personage the eggs broke 
too soon, and animals and plants issued forth. 
Numerous stories toll that animals were originally 
men ; this an plies specially to monkeys, crocodiles, 
and birds; but also to deer (Macassars, To rajas, 
Malays) and to dogs (Halmahera). Women give 
birth to animals, as is generally told of the croco- 
dile, of the iguana (Papuans, Madurese), of snakes 
and lizards (Battak). Animals also may bring 
forth human beings, as monkeys (Malays), clogs 
(Java, Lombok, Southern and Central Celebes, 
Nias), bu Haloes (Macassars), and deer (Dayaks). 
Men sometimes turn into animals by eating part 
of an animal, into birds by eating birds’ eggs 
(Minahassa), into crocodiles by eating crocodiles’ 
eggs (Dayaks), into snakes by eating the flesh of 
snakes (Minahassa, Padang). Animals sometimes 
play the part of allies of man. 

Mail uses the soul-substance of animals for his 
own benefit: the ashes of the millipod or of the burnt 
irehunsile tail of the discus are rubbed between the 
lands to make them strong in combat (Galelarese) ; 
lizards are used in cases of leprosy, on account of 
their regenerating power (Java) ; the head and the 
fat of the tortoise are used to bring splinters to 
light, in virtue of its power of drawing in or 
putting out its head from under its shell (Torajas, 
Battuk). The bones have special power ; bones 
of crows make a person dexterous in stealing, and 
in Central Colebes they make a person invisible. 
Everywhere we meet with stories that miraculous 
trees grow out of buried bones of animals. Skulls 
of deer and pigs are hung up in the house to call 
the soul-substance of their fellows (Macassars, 
Torajas, Galelarese, Niassians). The blood of 
animals plays an important part at sacrifices. 
Sacred heirlooms are rubbed with blood to give 
them power (Macassars and Buginese) ; padi-seeds 
are sprinkled with blood to make them grow 
rapidly (Torajas, Dayaks). The Macassars drank 
deer’s blood to assimilate themselves to these ani- 
mals, in order to catch them more easily. The 
saliva of animals also has power ; we find cases 
where people are cured by the saliva of a cow 
(Padang panjan), a tiger (Javanese), and dogs 
(Afikola, Halmahera). The saliva of liens is 
applied to cure stings or bites of venomous beasts. 
On the other hand, the animal itself is very often 
used, burnt and pounded to powder. 

Animals which are of special importance to man 
are endowed with a personal soul-substance. Thus, 
among a tribe of hunters dogs are considered to 


possess personal soul -substance ; they have names, 
and are spoken to and treated as men (Torajas, 
Galelarese, Dayaks). This continues up to (he 
time when they are no longer hunters (Minafika- 
bauians, Malays). Bullaloes and cows also have 
personal soul-substance ; they are addressed, their 
soul -substance is invoked, and offerings arc given 
to them (Minaflkabauians, Aehinese, Battak, 
Dayaks, Javanese, Timorese, Macassars, Buginese, 
ana Toraias). As a rule one animal in a herd is 
considered as the leader which keeps the herd 
together, and is neither killed nor sold. 

7 . Soul-substance of plants. —According to the 
Indonesians, plants too have soul -substance similar 
to that of mail. Tho close relation between man 
and plant appears from stories. Sometimes a per- 
son going on a journey gives the relatives whom 
ho leaves behind a plant, which will languish when 
he is in danger or ill. Many tribes plant a coco- 
nut at the birth of a child ; the soul-substance of 
the child is then hound to the tree when it grows 
up. Other stories tell that some trees were origin- 
ally men, e.g., tho Mctrvxylon and the Arenga 
saccharifera ; others deal with persons who have 
come forth from trees or plants, especially from 
rotan and bamboo. There are plants to which a 
particularly strong soul-substance is attributed, 
on account of their tough vital power. With all 
Indonesians the Dracaena terminals stands fore- 
most amonjjj them. It is the sacred plant, which 
is used by the priests in all their proceedings, and 
whose strong soul-substance they try to transfer 
to man. The name and shape of plants char- 
acterize their soul -substance, and to this tho Indo- 
nesian pays heed when seeking for cures for 
diseases, or for bringing about some change in his 
body. In Central Celebes there is a tree called 
lenturu ; now turu means to sleep, and therefore 
tho leaves of this treo are used to alleviate (cause 
to go to sleep) pain. Tho soul -substance of the 
principal trees and plants which are of great use 
to man is imagined to he personal : thus fruit- 
bearing trees are often addressed as persons. Tho 
rice is fed by touching (he stalks with rice- 
porridge ; wood and leaves of trees with large fruit 
are laid between the rice, that it may form large 

1 'rains ; all kinds of precautions must be taken, 
cst the soul-substance of the rice should be fright- 
ened and tlco. If from the languishing condition 
of the rice it appears that tho soul-Bubstance is 
gone, then it is brought back as with man. This 
Boul-substance is imagined in tho shape of a bird 
or a snake ; particularly at the moment when the 
rice is to be cut, it is necessary to be careful not 
to startle the soul substance ; then an object is 
made out of rice-plants, the ‘rice mother,’ which 
will keep back the soul -substance of the oilier rice ; 
it also attracts the soul-substance of rice which has 
got lost through birds or in other ways ; (he soul- 
substance of tho rice mother is still more strength- 
ened by the addition of stones, iron, and plants with 
strong soul-substance ; it is spoken to kindly, ami 
it is told what is desired from it; with great show 
of honour the rice mother is carried home, and 
preserved in the bam with tho other rice. Among 
trees the coco-palm has a personal soul- substance. 
It is said to have grown out of the head of a man. 
The nut is frequently used in sorcery ; various nni- 
mistic actions take place when planting it. In 
order to prevent the tree from shooting up too 
rapidly it is planted in the afternoon, when it 
casts a short snadow, or the people who plant it 
squat down ; in order to make it hear much fruit, 
it is planted, by a person who has many children 
and grandchildren, etc. The Amiga saccharifera 
grew out of a woman ; the palm wine is milk 
from her breasts, or it is her tears ; during all the 
operations to which tho treo is subjected it is also 
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spoken to (Torajas, Dayaks, Javanese, Niassians, 
Battak). In the Moluccas the clove tree is con- 
sidered and treated exactly in the same way as a 
woman with child, during the time that it is in 
bloom ; people are particularly careful to avoid 
anything that might frighten the soul-substance of 
the tree. The Battak believe that the camphor 
troo has a spirit of its own to which sacrifices are 
offered ; the camphor-seekers use a language of 
their own making, lest the soul-substance ol the 
tree should understand what their object is and 
hide its camphor crystals from them. In Sumba 
the natives call the sandalwood tree at nitu , i.e. 
spirit wood, and formerly nobody dared cut down 
such a tree. In a grove of caoutchouc trees there 
is one tree which is considered the chief of all, and 
which takes care that the soul-snbstance of the 
other trees does not vanish (and with it the sap) ; 
such a tree is never tapped. 

8. Soul - substance of objects. — That objects 
also have soul -substance appears from the use that 
is made of them. Very oiten people carry with 
them iron objects, stones, china, beads, or hard 
fruits, as some kinds of nuts, or make their chil- 
dren carry them about, that their soul-substance 
may be as hard as that of the objects mentioned 
(Malays, Battak, Gay os, Dayaks, Sundanose, 
Macassars, Torajas, Galelarese). Brittle objects 
are brought into contact with hard ones, to make 
them hard ; e.y., on earthen pot is touched with 
iron or stone (Macassars, Torajas). Objects are 
also fed : agricultural tools aro fed on the new 
rice (Dayaks, Torajas, Central Timor) ; the plough 
gets an offering (Macassars) ; the loom is given 
rice to eat (Southern Timor) ; the rifle gets part 
of the game (Central Timor ) ; the Javanese offer 
sacrifices to all kinds of objects— to their cart, 
their barn, etc. The Indonesian smiths in par- 
ticular ofTer sacrifices to their tools. A large 
piece of gold is supposed to attract other gold 
( Achinese, Parisians, Torajas, Dayaks) ; a par- 
ticularly large diamond to attract other diamonds 
(Dayaks). The soul-substance of iron plays an 
important part among the Indonesians : they sit 
down on iron to make their own soul-substance 
strong (Malays, Macassars) ; iron is used to make 
people invulnerable (Karo Battak) ; water in which 
iron has lain is drunk to produce strength (Nias, 
Java, Central Celebes, Halmahera); a Javanese 
woman-doctor always carries iron about with her, 
in order to give additional force to her massage ; 
among the Torajas and Dayaks iron plays an im- 
portant part in various solemnities. The smith, 
who handles iron every day, is considered a very 
important man (Battak, t)ayaks, Torajas), and 
among the peoples who have become Muham- 
madans he has continued to be the representative 
of heathenism. In those countries where gold is 
found there are all kinds of precepts not to drive 
away the soul -substance of the gold (and with it 
the gold itself) (Malays, Minafikabauians). The 
Dayaks believe that the soul-substance of gold can 
avenge itself on the gold-seeker and make him ill. 
In the tin explorations among the Malays it is 
necessary to avoid everything that might frighten 
the soul-substance of the tin ; the tin ore is always 
heated with great respect. 

o. Metempsychosis.— What becomes of the soul- 
substance after death ? Some of the tribes believe 
that it passes into soul, but most of them do not. 
The facts prove that after the death of a person the 
soul-substance continues to lie distinguished from 
the soul (Dayaks, Torajas, Papuans, Timorese, and 
others). The general idea is that after death the 
soul-substance returns to the chief god, who doles 
it out again to other people, animals, and plants ; 
or this animation takes place directly. The con- 
ceptions concerning the soul-substance have given 


rise to the belief in metempsychosis— which in its 
turn has been superseded by the belief in the soul, 
in man living an independent spiritual existence 
after death. Even in this earthly life the soul- 
substance can move to another person. It is uni- 
versally believed that, wheu a child resembles its 
father (or its mother) strongly, it has got possession 
of that parent’s soul-substance, and he (or she) 
must die. If a child resembles a person who has 
died, the dead one has been incarnated in the child 
(Javanese, Balinese, Niassians, Dayaks). The soul- 
substance of the dead is also transmitted to animals 
and plants : beasts of prey are ancestors who 
avenge a violation of moral laws. The dead are 
also supposed to live on in animals which have some- 
thing in common with the spirits: the firefly, be- 
cause of its mysterious light ; birds and butterflies, 
because they can soar up to the realms of the spirits ; 
snakes, because they come forth from holes in the 
earth, from the under world, etc. ; and house 
lizards and mice, because they live with men in the 
same house, etc. 

The soul -substance of a living person is imagined 
as a firefly (Torajas, Battak, Niassians) ; also that 
of deer and swine (Battak, Dayaks), and of plants 
(Javanese). Moreover, all tho Indonesian tribes 
look upon the firefly as tho incarnation of a de- 
ceased person. The soul-substanco leaves a sleep- 
ing person in the Bhape of a cricket (Sundanese and 
Galelarese). The cricket is a dead person, showing 
the living the way to tho Land of Souls (Torajas). 
Sometimes a blowfly is an embodied curse which 
comes to some one (Kailians, Dayaks) ; generally, 
however, it is a dead person who conies to fetch a 
relative to the Land of Souls (Torajas, Javanese, 
Aukolaians, Battak, Niassians); sometimes it is 
a person who has died abroad, and has come to 
announce his death to his relatives (Galelarese, 
Macassars). Only in Afikola and N ias is the butter- 
fly regarded as a dead person ; everywhere else it is 
looked upon as the soul-substance of a friend who 
has come to announce his visit to some house ; 
sometimes it is the soul - substance of animals 
(Torajas, Battak). If a butterfly settles on a sick 
person, the latter improves in health, for his soul- 
substance has returned (Torajas, Minahassians, 
and Afikolaians). Soul-substance is also supposed 
to have the shape of a bird, as is proved by the fact 
that it is summoned back by interjections with 
which chickens are called (Buginese, Macassars, 
Malays, Minafikabauians, Central Celebes). The 
idea that birds are incarnations of tho dead is 
prevalent throughout Indonesia. 

Among the Torajas, Dayaks, and Timorese the 
mouse is supposed to bo tho soul-substance of a 
living person. When a mouse, nibbles at tho 
clothes or nails of some one, it is considered by 
nearly all the tribes as a dead person who has come 
to take him to the Land of Souls. A snake is 
generally looked upon as a dead person, whose 
coming forebodes evil. Among somo tribes, e.g . 
the Dayaks, the soul-substance appears as a snake, 
but as a rule a reptile represents a dead person. 
If it enters a house, it is a person who has died and 
has come to fetch one of the inmates. The soul- 
substance of a lycanthrope appears among some 
peoples as a house lizard (Malays) ; hut in other 
cases this animal is taken as the incarnation of a 
dead person who wishes to continne living in the 




Remnants of the belief in the transmigration of 
souls are found everywhere throughout the Archi- 
pelago. Man can pass into all kinds of animals ; 
nut in these ideas concerning metempsychosis 
there is not a trace of any thought of retribution. 
This is met with only among the Javanese and 
Balinese, who have been under the influence of 
the Hindus, and who try to find charms to secure 
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for themselves a new birth into a higher being, or 
lead the life of a hermit for this purpose. 

xo. The worship of animals. —Closely connected 
with the belief in the transmigration of souls is 
the worship rendered to some animals by the Indo- 
nesian peoples, because they think their ancestors 
are embodied in them ; such animals must not be 
harmed. Ex&nmles are the white hen (Battak), or 
another bird (Tagalaa), or a species of monkey 
(Battak, Dayaks), pig (Babar), buffalo, deer (Da- 
yaks), eel (in the Philippine islands, in Southern 
Celebes, and the Moluccas). An object of universal 
worship among the Indonesians is the crocodile. 
In Java and Sumatra it is believed that the souls 
of the ancestors have become crocodiles, which pro- 
tect their descendants. They are killed only by 
way of revenge when they have killed a man. 
Mothers place the placenta of their children in a 
small vessel and let it float down the river, as an 
offering to the crocodiles (to the ancestors). In 
BaHka good and evil are supposed to be due to 
the crocodile ; it is addressed as ‘ high lord ’ ; at 
festivals sacrifices are offered to it ; tho highest 
thing imaginable is to become a crocodile after 
death. Baginese and Macassars see their ancestors 
in crocodiles, and throw offerings into tho water ; 
a crocodile is believed to devour a man only by 
mistake. Formerly a virgin was olFered to the 
crocodiles by the Timorese when a new ruler 
ascended the throne. All through the Moluccas 
the crocodile is worshipped, ana people refrain 
from eating its flesh. In Celelies and the islands 
north of it tho crocodile is called ‘ grandfather.* 
In all the temples of the Torajas figures of croco- 
diles are found. Many Indonesian tribes consider 
the lizard as the incarnation of the household gods 
of the ancestors living in the house. If an offering 
is nut ready for those household gods, and a lizard 
is heard, this means that the souls of the departed 
have eaten enough, or that they want more 
(Ualmahera, Southern Celebes, Nias). A worship 
proper, however, as is found among tho Poly- 
nesians, does not occur in Indonesia. It is probably 
because there were no crocodiles found there that 
the lizard cult has developed so strongly. Wher- 
ever tigers aro found (Java, Sumatra, and Malay 
peninsula) they are worshipped as incarnations of 
ancestors ; they arc called * grandfather,* and 
are never hunted. The Timor Battak believe that 
only very old men who have lived exemplary lives 
change into tigers, and protect their descendants 
in this shape. 

xx. Fetishism. — The fetishes of the Indonesians 
are objects with a soul -substance which is thought 
to be personal. These objects are used by meu to 
their own advantage. Ail through the Archipelago 
stones are found in the shape of men, animals, and 
plants, but they are not generally fetishes. The 
Indonesians do not pray to thoir fetishes, but they 
feed them on rice, eggs, and blood to strengthen 
their efficiency and power to bless. The fetish is 
addressed as a person. 

(1) All objects can become fetishes ; this depends 
on their singularity or rarity, or the circumstances 
under which they are found. Very common fetishes 
are bezoar-stones, which are found in animals and 
plants. The Indonesians consider them as the con- 
centrated soul-substance of the animal or plant. 
They are used for various purposes : they are worn 
on ine naked body, to make the strength pass from 
them into the boay ; they are supposed to ensure a 
long life, to stanch blood, to procure invulner- 
ability. In some parts of the Archipelago a trade 
is carried on in these stones. So-c&llea thunder- 
stones, objects from the Stone Age, are also treated 
as fetishes. They are considered as the ‘ teeth * of 
thunder and lightning. They occur everywhere, 
and are used to allay the elements and bring about 


rain or dry weather. They also render a person 
invulnerable in war. Among the fetches common 
stones are also found. The Indonesians look upon 
stones and mountains as the skeleton, the bones, of 
the earth ; and, just as they consider the bones of 
man as the most important, the least transitory 
part, so they think stones the most important part 
of the earth ; hence their objection to the chipping 
of stones by explorers. Special stones may become 
fetishes ; sometimes they are indicated in dreams, 
or their shape or colour reveals them, or they strike 
some one’s fancy. Stones as fetishes are found 
everywhere ; the Minafikabauians have even stones 
producing sound ; they are rubbed with blood to 
make them efficacious, and fumigated with incense. 
Stones are used as fetishes mainly in Timor ; they 
tell their owners in a dream what sacrifice they 
wish : altars are erected for them ; they are gener- 
ally fed on rice and eggs. There are State and 
family fetishes. The soul-substance of the precious 
sandalwood is embodied in a stone. Among some 
tribes a largo stone is erected at every village, and 
this embodies the soul -substance of the whole 
population (Nias, Minahassa, Borneo). Stones 
which arc said to have brought forth little stones 
are also found as fetishes (Minankahau, Central 
Celebes). Fetishes are frequently used as amulets ; 
they are worn round the neck, on the belly, or 
across the shoulder, ami consist mostly of stones, 
twigs or roots of a peculiar shape, or teeth of men 
and animals. War amulets are in general use as 
fotishes which give luck in warfare. Tho Torajas 
use a string of horned shells for this purpose. In 
Timor this amulet is a little bag filled with stones 
and roots, which is kept at tho top of the house, 
where tho ancestors are supposed to live. In Ifal- 
rnahera and among the Dayaks little pots filled 
with sacred oil are often worn round the neck. Tho 
Dayaks also use strings of the teeth of beasts of 
prey. Other amulets aro hung in fruit-trees, to 
save them from being robbed of tlieir fruit. They 
are often known by the name of ‘red-oyc,* and 
mostly consist of nettles and other things causing 
itching, which will bring illness to the tlnef. They 
have the distinguishing feature of fetishes -viz. to 
act self-consciously like persons. A remarkable 
fetish is the pangulubalanq , a rough stone image, 
in which holes have been bored, and tilled with a 
pulpy substance made of eyes, lips, nose, and other 
parts of a corpse. With this imxturo the stone is 
animated, i.e. made into a person. The soul of tho 
corpse of which the mixture has been made lias 
notning to do with this. These stone images are 
planted near the villages, and warn tho inhabi- 
tants of an approaching danger. These stones are 
also found among the Dayaks, Minahassians, Nias- 
sians. Among the first and the last mentioned, life 
is infused into them by means of blood. The 
Dayaks sacrificed to them before they went to war, 
ana the captured heads were placed near them. 
Among the Battak this principle is applied in the 
magic wandB, carved sticks, which are also ani- 
mated by means of blood, and are usod for various 
purposes— especially to bring about rain or dry 
weather. The perminakan is a pitcher filled wit-li 
blood, with a wooden stopper, on which a human 
figure has been carved, ragar (‘ fence ’) consists of 
fetishes prepared in different ways and hung up in 
the house ; these objects guard the owner against 
all kinds of evil practices and magic spells and 
poison. 

Objects which have gradually become fetishes 
are old heirlooms, known in the Archipelago as 
pusahi. They derive their fetish power from the 
circumstance that in olden times they were used 
by the ancestors. The objects are so sacred that 
nobody would think of selling them. It is impos- 
sible to give an enumeration of the different pusa/ca ; 
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their number is continually added to. We need 
mention only the bilangas , or sacred earthen note, 
of the Dayaks, seen all through Borneo. These 
pots are old and of foreign origin— -the Dayaks say, 
of supernatural origin. Frequent attempts have 
been made to copy the pots, but the Dayak easily 
distinguishes the genuine ones from the imitations. 
The Dayaks pay fabulous prices for these objects. 
Tt is recorded tnat vessels have been bought for 
£330, £1200, and one for as much as £2000. When 
a pot breaks the shards are sold separately at high 
prices. These pots have supernatural power : they 
bring luck and avert evil. They secure to their 
owners a flourishing trade, a plentiful harvest, 
success in hunting and catching fish ; they ward 
oil* diseases and disasters, and banish all evil spirits 
from their neighbourhood. Water drunk front 
them has healing power. They arc worshipped like 
gods ; after one has been Itought a sacrificial feast 
is given ; frequently they are rubbed with the 
blood of pigs or of fowls. 

Among the pusaka , or heirlooms, the State orna- 
ments call for special mention. Each of the dif- 
erent Toraja districts in Central Celebes preserves 
somo object— as a spear, a baju, a wooden rice* 
spoon, a ladle of coco-nut shell, or an earthen pot. 
These objects are said to have belonged originally 
to tho household of a prince who ruled all the 
Torajas. Nobody dares to take charge of these old 
heirlooms but the chief himself, who is the repre- 
sentative of the tribe. Among more primitive 
tribes theso State ornaments are no more than 
fetishes which bring luck to tho country. They 
have become of more importance to more civilized 
tribes, as the Macassars and the Buginese. Their 
State ornaments consist of all kinds of objects; 
offerings are made to them, and they are fumi- 
gated with incense; frequently a vow is made, in 
cases of disease, pregnancy, childlessness, etc., to 
sacrifice, an animal to these objects. In cases of 
general disasters, sacrificial feasts are organized 
for them, at which they are rubbed with tho blood 
of a buffalo. The man to whose care they are en- 
trusted is the ruler of tho people. All kinds of 
wonders are told alamt the State ornaments in the 
1 ’adang highlands ; they are said, inter alia, to 
emit a glow which is injurious to the health of 
children. People wash themselves with water in 
which they have lain. Another ornament killed 
tho person whose shadow was cast on it. In some 
regions of the Malay Peninsula the natives were so 
afraid of the ornaments that they did not dare to 
look at them. The State ornaments at the courts 
of the Javanese princes are displayed only at feasts 
and ceremonies; they consist, for the greater part, 
of solid gold objects representing mythical beings 
or animals. A cannon was supposed always to 
warn the prince of imminent dangers, and another 
cannon could make women fruitful ; for this reason 
barren women made offerings to that fetish, during 
which they sat astride on horseback like men. 

(2) Persons may also become fetishes even during 
their lives, 1 i.e. some persons are considered to be 
endowed with supernatural power, which renders 
them objects of adoration. This may be said to 
he generally true of all native princes in the Archi- 
pelago : their parents aro supposed to have de- 
scended from heaven ; they have white blood ; their 
curse alone is sufficient to ruin all the land, and bo 
forth. Perhaps the most striking example of this 
may be found in the singa-manqaraja , or priest- 
king of the llattak : he was said to have been in 
the womb for seven years ; his birth was attended 
with all kinds of miraculous natural phenomena ; 
when at a more advanced age he slept with his legs 

i Objections may be raised to ranking men and Animals with 
supernatural power among the fetishes. We have classed them 
here because they ooine very near to fetishos. 


upwards and his head downwards, all the rice grew 
with its roots in the air. His tongue was over- 
grown with hair, and one word uttered by him 
could destroy a man or lay waste a region. An- 
other example is furnishea by Janies Brooke, the 
raja of Sarawak ; water which he had blessed, or 
in which he had washed his hands or feet, was 
scattered over the land to make it fertile ; and he 
was invoked by the Dayaks in their payers. 

(3) We know only one example of tivinq animals 
becoming fetishes, viz. the worship of tne turtle- 
dove by the Javanese and Malays in Sumatra. 
This, however, is not nurely Indonesian, but was 
introduced by the Ilinaus. For the dove with the 
special marks a high price is paid ; it brings its 
owner all kinds of blessings, averts disease, gives a 
good harvest of rice, and so on. These birds are 
tended with great care. Their dead bodies are 
embalmed and preserved, as they retain their 
power even after death. (See art. Australasia.) 

12. Spiritism; the appearance of the soul. — 
The soul living on after death is to the Indo- 
nesians a kind of essence of the dead body, having 
the same shape and the same defects a9 the material 
body ; e.g., the souls of people whose heads have 
been cut off by the enemy enter the Land of Souls 
without heads. 

On this belief is based the practice of tatuing, 
which, os far as the Malay Archipelago is con- 
cerned, occurs only in the Moluccas and m Borneo. 
The tatu marks are also impressed on the soul. 
It is no longer possible to ascertain for what pur- 
pose this is done— whether it servos as clothing for 
the soul, or as a record of important events, or (and 
tli is is most probable) whether it is connected with 
puberty. Of the same nature is the practice of 
wounding shoulders and breast, as a proof that one 
does not. shrink from pain, and as a test of courage 
— a virtue which is highly valued in the Land of 
Souls. 

Most of the Indonesian races believe that the 
soul is black. During or after a funeral they 
blacken each other with charcoal, soot, or ashes 
(Torajas, Minahassians, Dayaks, Niassians, Karo 
Battak, inhabitants of llalmahera and tho Aru 
islands, Papuans), to make the soul of tho dead 
person believe that tlioy also are souls ; elso 
it might resent its own death so much that it 
would kill its relatives. In Timor people cover 
themselves with a piece of black cotton for this 
purpose. There are other occasions when the arti- 
fice of making people black is practised to delude 
souls or spirits ; babies are blackened when they 
arc left alone (Dayaks, Niassians), and tho custom 
is followed during a thunderstorm or other natural 
phenomena, in which spirits are supposed to have a 
hand (Ankolaians, Toba Battak, Karo Battak). 

13. Man’s fear of the soul. — Now and then we 
meet with instances of the love for the dead one 
overcoming tho fear of his soul ; this happens 
especially with dead children. But as a rule the 
Indonesians feel great fear of the soul of a dead 
person. They naturally think that the dead person 
resents leaving this earth, and in his resentment 
wishes to have his fate shared by others. Ho 
therefore tries to carry off the soul-substance of 
the surviving people into the grave, which will 
cause them to cue. 

The soul of a woman who has diod in childbed 
is especially feared. Such a soul is called ponti - 
anak with some variations. It has tho appear- 
ance of a bird with long claws, which utters a 
plaintive sound. Resenting that she has died in 
childbed, she tries to make other pregnant women 
sutler the same fate that has befallen her. She 
penetrates for this purpose into the woman's belly, 
and drives her claws into it. In this way she kills 
both mother and child. Some peoples believe that 
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the pontianak tries to emasculate men (Western 
division of Borneo, Ceram, Key Islands, Savu), As 
a safeguard against the pontianak, people hang up 
thorny boughs (generally of a particular lemon 
tree) at the entrance of houses in which there are 
pregnant women. The pontianak will keep out- 
side for fear of being wounded by the thorns. The 
inhabitants of the Philippine Islands bare the 
genital parts in order to drive away the pontianak. 

The rear of the souls of the departed has given 
rise to innumerable methods of keeping them at a 
distance. Soul and body are believed to be in closo 
connexion with each other, and it is thought that 
what is done to the body happens also to the soul. 
Therefore the corpse of a woman dying in child- 
birth is bound down to prevent her soul from turn- 
ing into a pontianak. Needles and thorns are 
stuck into her hands and limbs, that she may be 
afraid to stir for fear of hurting herself. Eggs 
are placed in her arm-pits, that she may not open 
her arms like wings, for fear of losing the eggs. 
Besides these measures, which arc universal, the 
Achinese give such a corpse an entangled ball of 
cotton and a needle without an eye ; when the 
pontianak wants to go oil', she must first sew 
trousers from her shroud, but spends the time in 
disentangling the cotton ami seeking the eye of the 
needle. 

The corpses of other people also aro bound 

» no, Malacca, Halniahera, Central Celebes, 
oluccas), or the thumbs and the big toes aro 
tied together, that the soul may not be able to run 
and seize (Battak, Niassians, Dayaks). The open- 
ings of tho head, oyes, ears, and mouth are filled 
up, that the dead person may not bo able to see, 
hear, or speak (Malays, Achinoso, Battak, Nias- 
sians). Another way of keeping souls from doing 
harm is to throw ashes, by which the soul is blinded 
(Torajas, Battak, Niassians, Baduis in Java, Da- 
yaks, Galelarese in Halniahera, in Ceram, and in 
Babar). Tho Indonesians also feel tho need of re- 
presenting symbolically the breaking of all con- 
nexions with the dead person : by splitting or 
cutting through a piece of rattan (Toba Battak, 
Torajas, inhabitants of Babar) ; by hewing a bam- 
boo into two (Tanimbar), or a coco-nut (Macassars) ; 
by tearing a leaf in two (Papuans) ; by tearing the 
waist-cloth of tho deceased in two (Niassians). 
Among tho Karo Battak, if a woman dies, the 
widower splits the oblong stone with which spices 
are ground or tears a sirih-leaf in two. Another 
common method of separating oneself from tho soul 
is bathing. Bathing is in general a means of getting 
rid of something unpleasant, something ominous, 
especially of something in connexion with the 
dreaded soul. Among tho Olo-Ngaju in Borneo 
this bathing takes place in a curious way. After 
the burial the relatives of the dead person sit down 
in a boat, which is upset in the river, so that they 
all fall into the water ; this is done three times. 
Among some tribes this rite has been reduced 
to a partial bathing. Some wash only their hands 
or their feet (Karo Battak, Torajas, Minahassians, 
and in Babar). The Dayaks in Sarawak break a 
stone bottle of water to pieces on the ground after 
the funeral. The tribes which have adopted Islam 
generally sprinkle water on the grave. Numerous 
are the methods used to make the soul lose its way 
to the house, lest it should return to it and haunt 
it. The Karo Battak bury the corpse of a person 
who has died a violent death, ana whose soul is 
therefore supposed to hear malice even more than 
others, with its head towards the village, that the 
dead man, when he rises, may not be able to see 
the village. Some, as, e.g., the Battak and the 
people oi Halmahera, run away from the grave, 
every one trying hard not to be the last. Of very 
general occurrence is the custom of making the 
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dead body leave tho house through a window or a 
gap in the wall ; this window or gap in the wall 
must face tho west (Central and Southern Celebes,. 
Halmahera, New Guinea, Borneo). Somo peoples 
carry out in this way only the corpses of special 
personages whose souls are particularly dreaded ; 
thus the Battak and the Balinese of earlier times 
did so only with the bodies of persons of high rank ; 
in Nias the corpse of a woman who has died in 
childbirth is removed from tho house through tho 
floor. The Minahassians try to bewilder tho youl 
of a dead person by running quickly a few times 
round the house with the corpse. This is probably 
the origin of the rapid paco at which tho Muham- 
madans in Java ana elsewhere in the Archipelago 
bury their dead. The Niassians make a special 
path to the burial-place to mislead the soul. It is 
a common practice, when returning from a funeral, 
to erect a forked stalk or piece of wood behind 
oneself on tho road to keep hack the soul (To- 
bunku, Sea Dayaks, Battak, Niassians). Others 
block up tho road with poles (Bum, New Guinea), 
or light fires and make noise (Sunda, Minahassa, 
Bolafi Mofiondou, Southern Celebes, Dutch New 
Guinea; among Dayaks, Battak, and Niassians). 
Some tribes make the coffin as narrow as possible, 
to prevent the dead person from taking one of the 
survivors with him into it ('Torajas, Galelarese, 
Olo-Ngaju, Niassians). 

14. Mourning customs.— The Indonesians as- 
sume that, when a person has died, his soul is 
angry at renouncing life on earth. Afterwards it 
gets used to its new condition, but at first it is in a 
mood dangerous for the survivors. 'Therefore great 
care is recommended for the first few days after a. 
death ; this fear has given rise to tho institution 
of mourning customs. 

During the first days after a death the inhabit- 
ants of a village must keep perfectly quiet. No 
noise must Ihj made, dancing or singing is for- 
bidden, music must not bo heard, rice must not be 
pounded, nor coco-nuts thrown down from the 
trees, nor shots fired ; in fact, they go so far as to 
forbid fishing, sailing on the water, and carrying 
goods in the usual way. The intention is that m* 
Round should meet the ear of the soul to indicate 
the way to its home ; people try to conceal them- 
selves from it. Such injunctions are. found among 
all Indonesian peoples. 

In the mourning clothing of the Indonesians w 
embodied the idea of hiding from the departed 
spirit or making oneself unattractive to it by wear- 
ing old, worn clothes ; but these clothes have 
another purpose : the wearer wishes to make him 
self as much as possible similar to the dead person.. 
Hence tho Galelarese wear pieces of the shroud, 
as clothes or as wraps round the wrists. This is 
found in the Tanimbar Islands and in Southern 
Celebes. It is also advisable to wear old clot lies 
or clothes no longer in use, becau.se the souls of 
the departed in tho Land of Souls sire supposed t<> 
wear old-fashioned clothes. Thus tho rule survives 
hore and there to wear mourning clothes of bark 
(Dayaks, Central Borneo, Torajas), or to return in 
some way to old times (Ceram, Ambon, Am, Bonh. 
It is a wide-spread custom to take off all orna- 
ments, or to wrap pieces of cloth round them, lo 
prevent them from being seen. 

Theso mourning customs are observed by the 
nearest relatives, or by a wider circle when flu? de- 
ceased was the chief of a tribe. Widows mul 
widowers especially have to beware of the revenge- 
of the soul. They must have their hair cut or 
shaved off; among some tribes more distant rela- 
tives also submit to this rule (New Guinea, link 
mahera, Luan-Sernmta, Babar, Timor, Sarawak, 
Borneo, Eiigano, Bat (aland). I11 Timor all male 
subjects shave their heads at the death of a chief, 
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and among some Dayak tribes the serfs do so at 
tlie death of their master. Sometimes this shaving 
of the head is considered as the laying down of the 
ornament of the hair, but more probably it be- 
tokens a sacrifice of a part of oneself to save the 
whole. 

Widows and widowers most also hide themselves 
from the souls of their dead mates in a special way, 
namely, bv covering the head with a mat (Torajas), 
a piece of cotton or bark (Babar, Boni, Kenyah 
Dayaks, and Battak), a hat or cap (Papuans, Mma- 
liassians, Bah&u Dayaks, Olo-Ngaju, Efigano), or a 
net (Papuans). 

One of the mourning customs is abstinence from 
certain food, especially daily food ; hence sago- 
cakes are eaten instead of the usual sago-porridge 
(Papuans, Galelareso, Tobelorose) ; or maize in- 
stead of the daily rieo (Torajas, Minahassians, 
Dayaks) ; eating in the house of death is not 
allowed (Silindufi, S.-E. Borneo, Southern Cele- j 
bes) ; eating is allowed, but not cooking (Mina- 
hassa, Minankahau) ; among some trines the 
widow is fed (Efigano, Southern Nias). Several 
authorities regard these customs as a renunciation 
in order to propitiate the souls of the departed. 
More probably they are attempts to be taken for 
rouIh, and thus to escape the vengeance of the do- 
parted soul. The rationale of tliese practices is 
that the souls of the departed do not eat— at least 
not in the same way as men ; what they eat is 
invisible ; hence those who wish to pass for com- 
panions of the dead must pretend not to eat ; 
therefore they leave the house, or the food is put 
into their mouths by others. 

The Indonesians have a short, deep mourning- 
time and a long, light mourning-time. The former 
is generally observed by a wide circle of relatives, 
and lasts from three to seven days (sometimes also 
till the now moon, as in some islands of the Mo- 
luccas). The light mourning is observed only by 
widow or widower, and lasts till the feast of the 
dead has l>een celebrated, when the soul is supposed 
to have gone to the Land of Souls. Among Borne 
Dayak and Toraja tribes the deep mourning is 
ended by the sacrifice of some animal, which 
parities the vexation of the departed soul. This 
may have been general in earlier times. 

15. Human sacrifice. — The fear that a person 
who has died, especially when he is of high rank, 
wishes to have a companion in his misfortune, has 
led the Indonesians to kill a human being, that the 
departed soul may be satisfied. Afterwards the 
thought has been attached to this custom that 
the victim may serve the dead person in the future 
life. The Indonesians have also a bloodless human 
sacrifice. Among the Torajas on the south and 
east of Lake Pnsso and among the Balinese, when 
a chief dies, a family of slaves who are to jive in 
the grave-hut are set apart, and treated as souls ; 
nobody may deny them anything, or talk with 
them. After the feast of the dead has been held, 
this family is set free, hut they are not allowed to 
live in tlio village ; they are looked on as dead. 
This custom must also have been prevalent among 
the Toba Battak ; in former times nobody was 
allowed to give shelter or food to such slaves. 
Among the Buginese and the Macassars the custom 
survives to the present day that the slave, malo or 
female, who receives the water in which the corpse 
of a high-born personage is washed is set free. The 
Boduis in the west of Java, who guard the sacred 
graves of the princes of Pajajaran, are most likely 
descendants from such a slave-family. It is re- 
corded of numerous Indonesian tribes that for some 
nights after the death of a person watchers are 
daccd on the gravo, that the dead person may not 
eel lonely. Tnis bloodless human sacrifice might 
he called the link between the mourning rites and 


the bloody human sacrifice ; it was a preliminary 
measure, which, however, did not do away with the 
bloody human sacrifice. 

In order to get a victim the Torajas go out 
head-hunting, or buy a slave from another tribe. 
The scalp is Btripjied off the head ; with it the 
people who have captured the head dance seven 
times round tho grave, after which they nail hits 
of the scalp on the coffin and tho posts of the hut. 
The leader of the expedition rips up the widow’s 
or widower’s mourning bnju in the middle of the 
back, and cuts oft' a piece from the other mourning 
clothes. The Mountain Torajas sing for several 
days round the victim bofore they kill him ; then 
the head is placed on the sleeping-mat of the 
deceased, and the scalp is stripped off and hung 
up in tho house. In former days head-hunting on 
behalf of a dead person was universal in Mma- 
hassa. With the wood of the person killed the 
woodwork of the grave-hut was painted red, and 
the heads were buried by the side of the grave. 
Among tho Dayaks in S.-E. Borneo the victim 
was exorcized on the evening before his death, 
to drive the soul out of his body; hence they 
thought that they were killing a soulless man the 
next day. The bodies of the victims were burned, 
and the ashes placed with the corpse in the coffin. 
The Kinjin Dayaks throw the heads into the grave, 
and placed the coffin on them. In Central Borneo 
they generally bought a person of another tribe, 
whom they slowly speared to death ; the body was 
buried under the pole which was erected in honour 
of the dead person, and tho head was placed on the 
lop of it. Among tho tribes in the district round 
Sarawak human sacrifices were of frequent occur- 
rence. The victim was tied to the grave, and left 
there to starve, or he was slain, or buried alive ; 
generally he was a slave from another tribe. In 
earlier times the custom of finding victims must 
have been prevalent among tho Battak, as it still 
is among the Niassians. In Bali it has died out, 
but there are indications that formerly it was 
deemed necessary to offer a human sacrifice for a 
dead person. In Suniha, Savu, and Timor the 
custom existed, and continues to exist. In the 
first-mentioned island sometimes thirty men were 
slain for one chief. Human sacrifice was also uni- 
versal among the inhabitants of the Philippine 
Islands. Sometimes a favourite slave was given 
as a companion to the dead person. Under the 
corpse of a brave man a hound warrior was buried 
alive. 

Tho meaning of human sacrifice is generally held 
to be that it gave the doad man a servant to attend 
on him in his future life. Taking into account, 
however, that originally there were no slaves, this 
conception must bo of later date ; besides, the con- 
ception formed of the Land of Souls is incompatible 
with the idea of servitude. No doubt the fear of 
the disappointed soul of tho dead man, which 
would like to make others sharers in his fate, has 
l>een one of the principal motives. But there is 
another reason : valour secures a foremost place 
to the departed soul in the life hereafter. The 
human sacrifice was intended to endow the de- 
parted man with a show of valour ; the idea 
must therefore he that the valour displayed in 
head-hunting by the relatives left behind would 
profit the departed soul. This is rendered the 
more probable by the custom prevalent among the 
Torajas and Dayaks of enumerating the brave 
deeds (which are much exaggerated) of the de- 
ceased on certain occasions, in the firm conviction 
that these brave deeds will benefit the departed 
soul. That the slaughter of slaves must be of a 
later stage than head-hunting U proved by tho fact 
that those slaves hod nearly always to he from 
another tribe. 
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x6. Widow sacrifice. — Widow sacrifice occurred 
-only in Java, Bali, and Lombok. (It is also re- 
ported of the Biinanese and the Orang-benuwa, 
out this is open to doubt. ) It has been said that 
widow sacrifice was universal, and that the mourn- 
ing rites are a mitigation of that custom ; but this 
is not probable. In Java and Bali widow sacrifice 
ban undoubtedly been introduced under Hindu 
influence. In Java w r omcn vowed that they would 
follow their husbands in death, and insisted on 
being burned with the corpse. The last recorded 
■widow sacrifice took place at the end of the 16 th 
cent, in the empire of Balambafian in East Java. 
At that time women were stabbed with a dagger. 
They carried a turtle-dove with them, in which the 
soul was supposed to soar up. 

In Bali tne burning of widows exists up to the 
present day, in spite of the earnest attempts of 
the Government to prevent it. Only womon of 
the second and third castes are burned. Among 
the Br&hmans widow-burning is rare ; and the 
fourth caste is too poor to pay the cost required for 
the ceremony. Widow sacrifice is perfectly volun- 
tary. As soon as they have ofiered themselves 
they are considered as saints ; offerings are made 
to them, and all their wishes are satisfied ; they 
are in a state of exaltation about all the delights 
which await them in heaven. Their death raises 
their relatives also in tho estimation of the people. 
Widows are burned alive, or they kill themselves 
beforehand by falling upon a dagger. In Bali also 
tho turtle-dove is used to convey tne soul to higher 
regions. 

17. Sacrifices to the dead.— Sacrifices to the 
<Iend are not voluntary gifts ; the dead are receiv- 
ing what is duo to them, i.e. their own possessions. 
Originally there was no private property ; every- 
thing was the common property of a group of 

S le ; there was no question of offerings to the 
; they were not necessary, for tho feeling of 
individuality was so undeveloped that there was 
no thought of an independent existence of tho soul 
after death. The first individual possessions were 
no doubt hunting trophies and, in a wider sense, all 
personal adornments. These ornaments were, of 
course, taken into the grave, as they were supposed 
to ho of no use to anybody but tho deceased. 

The offerings to the dead are paid from tho 
inheritance 01 the deceased ; sometimes presents 
are added, but this is not essential, and is done 
more for the sake of the survivors than for that of 
the dead ; these presents are returned later. The 
Indonesians exert themselves, therefore, during 
their lives to provide themselves with clothes ana 
sacrificial animals which may be given to them at 
their death. The distribution of the inheritance 
is also connected with the offerings to the dead. 
As a rule, the inheritance is not divided ; but, if it 
is, this takes place only after the great festival of 
the dead, because first all expenses must be paid 
from the inheritance. Generally the dead man 
receives the mat on which he slept, his clothes, 
cooking-pan, rice, water, betel, tobacco, valuables, 
and ornaments. 

In earlier times, when giving possessions to the 
departed soul to take with him, people were 
prompted by fear of the dead man’s envy, if lie 
should see that his property waB used by his 
descendants, rather than by the wish that the gifts 
might be useful to him in the life hereafter. This 
fear must have given rise to the custom of giving 
the possessions of the dead to others (New Guinea, 
some islands of the Moluccas, Minankabau). 

At present the Indonesians are universally of 
opinion that the departed soul really uses these 
objects, or rather their souls, in the life hereafter ; 
and in order to detach the soul from the objects, the 
food offered must be cooked and the objects broken. 


It is also usual to give the deceased somo tree* 
of his plantation; these trees are then cut down 
(New Guinea, Moluccas, Ilalmahera, Minalm^.i. 
Borneo, Eiigano, Nias, Malacca). 

The conviction that the departed soul makes 
use only of tho soul of his possessions must have 
led primitive men to sparo the real objects, and to 
present the dead person only with representations 
of them. For this reason shrouds and coffins arc 
painted with figures of men and animals; tho 
lhiyaks give two boards to their dead, 011 which 
all kinds of desirablo objects are represented. 
Arms especially, so valuable to tho Indonesians, 
are copied in wood and given to the dead man 
(Key Islands, Buru, Ilalmahera, Hutu Islands, 
Malacca). All other property of tho deceased is 
only exhibited and put away again after the 
funeral. 

Many of the tribes provide tho dead person with 
money (Madagascar, Battaland, Nias, Timor, llnl- 
maliera, Macassar, Central Celebes, Borneo), which 
is laid on his eyes, in his mouth, on his breast, or 
in his hand. It is supposed that he cau procure 
something for the money in the Land of Souls ; 
but this interpretation is of later date. TI10 money 
may be considered as part of the dead man’s pro- 
perty, which is given to him to take with him, or 
as an indemnification for all the rest of his property 
which is not given to him. 

The Indonesian thinks it of the highest import- 
ance that at least one sacrificial animal should be 
slain at his funeral, and this is universally done in 
tho Archipelago. Often at tho funeral of a man of 
rank so many animals are butchered that a great 
many of them remain unused. Among agricul- 
tural peoples, like the Indonesians, cattle con- 
stitute the greatest riches, and in order to be 
rich in the life hereafter the dead man must there- 
fore tako cattle with him. Among those that 
have become Muhammadan the animal slain at 
the funeral is considered as a beast to ride on 
across the bridge to the future life. Tt- is also 
customary to kill one or more horses for the de- 
parted soul (Madagascar, Battaland, Itotti, Timor, 
Sumba). There are also a few records of dog 
sacrifice (New Guinea, Leti, Itotti, and among 
the Bahaus in Borneo). 

18. Lingering of the soul temporarily near the 
grave or tne house. — The soul of the dead person 
does not go to Hades immediately after death, but 
roves about for some time in the neighbourhood 
of the grave ; therefore the Indonesian builds a hut 
on the grave as an abode for tho soul. In tho 
house 01 the dead man a kind of bed of state is 
arranged for his use, near which his property is 
exhibited and a light is burned every evening. 
This bed of state is left from three to forty days 
(Galelarese, Amboncsc, Torajas, Philippine Blands, 
Dayaks, Minaiikabauians). The third day after 
death plays an important part among the Indo- 
nesians, for they hold the belief that the soul is 
unconscious of tne death of the body, And does not 
find it out before the third day after deal h. Gener- 
ally the soul of the |>erson who has just died must, 
find be convinced of his death by the souls of tho 
departed (Dayaks, Galelarese, Battak, Niassiam). 
The native dnristians in the Moluccas spend this 
day, therefore, in prayer and psalm-singing. For 
the same reason people attach great importance to 
having the bodies of their relatives with them in 
their native country, that the soul may imim di- 
atcly have the souls of the departed of his own 
tribe as companions. When a person dies abroad, 
his friends, it possible, tako his skeleton with 
them, or only the head. If this is impossible, 
they take at least his clothes, his hair, or rarely 
(in Ankola) some earth from the spot where lie has 
died. If they cannot get any part of his corpse, 
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a doll is sometimes used to represent him (Papuans, 
Galolarese, Afikolaians). Tne objects mentioned 
are used as a medium to convey the soul of the 
departed to his native country. The soul remains 
bound to the corpse, to the earth, till the great 
festival of the dead has been celebrated. This 
celebration cannot take place until all the flesh 
has been consumed ; for until then the soul 
* stinks,’ and is not admitted to the Land of Souls. 
The most important part of the feast of the dead 
is the collecting of the bones of the deceased, 
which are then buried or put away in a cave 
(Central Celobes, Aru and Key Islands, Ceram, 
Timor Laut, Halmahera, Buru, Timor, Borneo, 
Battaland, Nias). Sometimes (as in Nias) all these 
solemnities are performed only with the head of 
the dead man. Many Indonesian tribes take the 
bones to a cavern, which they consider as the 
entrance to the Land of Souls. 

ip. Burning of corpses.— Generally corpses are 
buried in the ground, or placed on a scatfold or in 
a tree. One tribe sometimes practises ditferent 
methods. The essential thing is that the flesh 
must be decayed before the soul is really soul, 
and for this purpose corpses are burned among the 
Dayaks, Battak, and Balinese. The Dayaks in 
the Southern and Kastem division bury the bodies, 
and then at the festival of the dead burn the bones. 
This custom is also prevalent among some Dayak 
tribes in Sarawak; corpses of chiefs are often 
burned two or three days after death. Among 
the Battak, only the Karo Battak and somo moro 
Northern tribes burn the bones of their dead. 
The ashes and the remnants of the lames are 
gathered in earthen pots and entombed. One of 
the divisions of the Karo Battak, the Marga Sim- 
birintf, put the pots with the ashes into miniature 
vessels, and let these float down the river. Among 
the Balinese, cremation is in direct relation to 
metempsychosis ; for this enables a soul to ascend 
to heaven, and descend from there to the earth to 
animato another body. The souls of those whose 
bodies have not been burned become spectres, or 
ghosts. The corpses of people of rank are some- 
times burned only a few days after death. In- 
vestigations have made it certain that cremation 
is not originally an Indonesian custom, but has 
been introduced by the Hindus. 

20. Conducting the soul to the Land of Souls. 
— When the soul has got quite clear of the body 
because all the flesh has decayed, it is not sufficient 
to give it various objects to take with it ou its 
way to the Land of Souls at the feast of the dead ; 
it must also bo ‘conducted’ there. This is done 
by the priests and priestesses whose soul -substance 
leaves their bodies in their songs, and conducts 
the soul of the departed to the Land of Souls. 
Among the Papuans the bones of the departed are 
wrapped up into a parcel and carried round in the 
dance ; afterwards they are collected and put into 
a hut, round which tne people dance faster and 
faster till at last they run hack to the village. By 
this dance the soul is led or, rather, driven away. 
Among the Galelareae the feast of the dead con- 
sists chiefly in performing dances, which after some 
days end in the people running four timos round 
the house of the family, and four times round the 
grave ; on this occasion a daughter or sister of the 
dead man arrays herself like a warrior ; she repre- 
sents the deceased, and as such is treated with 
homage and reverence by the guestH. The Tobe- 
lorese keep the feast of the dead for several dead 
persons at the same time, whose bones are wrapped 
up in a piece of cotton and placed in the temple. 
On this occasion the priests arc supposed to deliver 
the souls from the power of evil spirits and convey 
them safely to their destination. After the feast 
the bones are placed on scaffolds round the temple, 


and left there to decay, or they are taken to a 
small island, pointed out for the purpose. The 
Sumbanese believe that the souls of the departed 
trouble men in many ways ; through the feast of 
the dead they find rest, i.e. they settle finally in 
the Land of Souls. The Sundanese have a ferry- 
man, who is summoned by the priests during the 
feast of the dead to ferry the souls to the island 
where they are supposed to assemble. In the 
Luafi Sernata islamis a very old person calls upon 
the souls to place themselves m a diminutive 
vessel, which is then buried by the sido of the 
grave. In the island of Babar only the skulls are 
dug up from the graves; they get something to 
eat at the feast of tne dead, after which the women 
take thorn to a cavern. In Central Celebes the 
feasts of the dead are very elaborate. At the open- 
ing of the feast the souls are summoned ; the next 
day the bones are dug up; they ore cleaned and 
wrapped up in white bast. Among somo tribes 
they are provided with a mask with a human 
face. These collections of bones are placed in 
hut 3 erected for the purpose in the temple. The 
priestesses are constantly engaged in conducting 
souls to the Land of Souls through their songs, 
and to illustrate this dramatically the bones are 
now and then carried round the temple. The 
tiimh, or feast of the dead, of the Dayaks in the 
Southern and Eastern division of Borneo is gener- 
ally very extensive. Three days before the feaBt 
commences, a chest containing the hones is placed 
in a hut built for the purpose, where it is decor- 
ated, and where the dead person receives some- 
thing to oat. The priest summons Tempon telon, 
the Dayak Charon, to convey the souls to the 
Land of Souls ; lie himHelf also accompanies them, 
and in his song he informs the assembled guests 
what place he reaches on his journey. At this 
feast tne bones of those who havo been buried in 
the earth are dug up, and in festive procession 
they are carried to the sandong , the family grave. 
They cross the water in native boats. When the 
bones have been entombed in the family grave, 
the priestesses dance round it, and pray the souls 
of those who have previously been interred in this 
grave to welcome kindly the newly arrived souls. 
A separate ceremony takes place to convey the 
souls of the offerings to the Land of Souls. The 
whole ceremony is concluded with a sumptuous 
banquet, at which the older people are supposed to 
drink palm- wine with the souls from the Land of 
Souls. With another Dayak tribe (the Many an) 
the priestess relates that she soes the souls cnase 
a pig without being ablo to catch it; the newly 
arrived soul kills the animal without the slightest 
difficulty, since this is the pig which has been killed 
for him at his funeral. The Dayaks of Sarawak 
make a vessel of bamboo, and call upon the spirit 
of the winds to convey the souls. On account of 
the expense of the feast which must be held when 
the bones of the dead are dug up, the Battak 
celebrate it only with the hones of people of rank ; 
these souls then go to the Lana of Souls, and 
gradually rise in rank till they are gods ; the souls 
of the common people, for wnom this feast is not 
held, continue to wander about on earth. Even 
among the Indonesian tribes who have been con- 
verted to Islam, this feast of the dead, at which 
the departed soul is conveyed to the Land of Souls, 
survives. It is generally celebrated on the fortieth 
or hundredth day after death. 

2i. Experiences on the way to the Land of 
Souls. — The priest or priestess conducts the soul 
to the Land oi Souls, because, according to the idea 
of the Indonesians, there are many difficulties to 
be overcome— e.g . , the climbing of high moun- 
tains and the crossing of rivers ; the Dayaks even 
speak of passing through a cataract of fire. Some 
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tribes believe that it is a dog (Sarawak, Olo- 
Ngaju), others that it is a hog (Minahassa, Cen- 
tral Celebes), that keeps watch ; in order to pass 
the animal the soul gives it a hard nut (Central 
Celebes) or a bead (Sarawak) to eat; while the 
animal is trying to chew the hard object, the soul 
can pass unmolested. It is a common idea that 
there is a guardian in the Land of Souls who 
interrogates the souls. In Central Celebes he is 
called Lafikoda, and is a smith by trade. Un- 
married people and those who have never been 
incontinent receive a blow on their knees, which 
prevents them from going on ; also the souls of 
men who have never killed any one are not allowed 
to pass undisturbed. Of the same nature is the 
kumil of the Dayaks: the soul of a chaste man 
is pushed into a ditch, and that of a chaste woman 
crushed by a trunk of a tree (the ditch represents 
a vagina, the tree a penis). Among the Minu- 
hassa the guardian of heaven is Makawalang, 
who treats t he souls of the rich to a piece of pork, 
hut sends away those of the poor. According to 
the Macassars, the guardian of heaven asks the 
souls whether they liave faithfully observed the 
duties imposed by (slain. Among the Orang Lorn 
in liafrka the guardian of heaven is called Ake 
Antak. An aged person always whispers to the 
corpse what it has to answer to the questions of 
this spirit. In Aft kola two spirits are supposed to 
keep watch near a trap. If the soul answers to 
their questions with lies, the trap comes down and 
the soul is crushed to death. Among the Karo 
Battak it iH lhipa nibadahadia, ‘the illustrious 
father-guardian,’ who questions the souls, chiefly 
concerning the way in which they have died (this 
being, in Indonesian thought, closely connected 
with the character of their earthly life) ; he makes 
the souls pass over a plank which lies across a 
precipice ; then he draws hack the plank, and the 
souls are separated from the earth for ever. In 
Nias the guardian of heaven is called KalekamO ; 
he inquires about the deeds of the people on 
earth, and about the number of foasts they havo 
given. When he judges a soul to bo evil, he 
makes him cross the river on (.he odge of a sword j 
the soul wounds his feet, falls into the water, 
and dies. Many Papuan tribes also believe in a 
guardian of heaven ; he admits to the city of souls 
only those who have brought something. 

An idea common to all conceptions of the here- 
after is that the soul has to cross a sea ; this belief 
found its origin in the sun, which crossed the sea 
every day on its way to the Land of Souls under 
the earth. It is only with further development 
that this notion has begun to play an ethical part 
in the ideas about retribution. Originally the 
coffin must have been the vessel in which the soul 
was supposed to cross the sea. The Torajas, 
Dayaks, and Niassians still use words for ‘conin' 
winch have also the meaning of ‘vessel.’ Some 
tribes put the corpses in vessels even to this day 
(some Dayak tribes, Karo Battak, in the Moluc- 
cas) ; the Kayans give an oar to the dead person. 
In the Moluccas and in New Guinea the dead 
receive miniature vessels in which to make the 
voyage. 

Among the tribes who lived far inland, the idea 
of the sea gradually gave place to that of a river, 
across which a bridge was laid (Central Celebes, 
Southern Celebes, Minahassa, New Guinea, Borneo, 
Sunda, Battaland). This bridge consists of a plank 
or tree trunk, which bends and rocks violently 
when it is crossed, or it is a sword, or at least 
something as sharp as a sword (Galelaresc, Bahaus, 
Niassians). It is only among the Papuans that we 
find the idea of a snake serving as a bridge to the 
Land of Souls, 

22. Retribution.— The Indonesians have no idea 


of retribution, in our sense of the word ; yet 
they try men by a moral standard. Whether they 
will be allowed to enter the Land of Souls is made 
dependent on the possession of some virtues : 
valour, liberality (and in connexion with this, 
riches), the gift of eloouonce, or the observance 
of the marriage- -duty. Killing an enemy after the 
dentil of a chief had also the purpose of endow- 
ing the chief with the character of valour. Tho 
souls of some people were not allowed to enter the 
Land of Souls ; in t lie idea of the Indonesians they 
either havo their own City of Souls or continue to 
wander about on earth. They are the souls of 
those who have perished suddenly by somo acci- 
dent, of those who havo been killed in battle, 
of suicides, and of those who have died of smallpox, 
leprosy, or cholera. Such a sudden death was 
regarded as a judgment of tho gods : they had 
offended in somo way or other, and therefore the 
gods had suddenly cut oil' their lives. People are 
afraid of these souls : their bodies are often left 
unburied, and, if they are buried, this is done 
without any ceremonial. Some Indonesian tribes 
have notions about retribution which must have 
been borrowed from other peoples — c.7., when 
thieves are condemned to carry for ever tho tilings 
stolen by them (Batlak, Southern Celebes, Kafiir 
Islands), or when souls have to pass through a tiro 
in which those of the had perish and those of the 
good are. uninjured. 

23. The Land of Souls. — The course of the 
sun, which disappears in the West every day, and 
is supposed to take the souls with it to the land 
of tho dead, gave risc3 to the belief that tho Land 
of Souls was situated in tho West, and also to 
the custom of indicating tho age of people by the 
different positions of the sun ; thus the word for 
4 setting of the sun’ is used for ‘dying’ (Torajas, 
Macassars, inhabitants of Halnmhera, Afikola, 
Battaland). Allied to this is the custom of build- 
ing houses with the ridge from East to West, tho 
entrance facing the West, so that a person, oil 
entering the house, will havo his face turned to 
the rising sun. For the same reason corpses are 
buried from East to West ; or, in places whore the 
Land of Souls is no longer supposed to bo in the 
West, with the feet in tho direction where it is 
supposed to be. Many peoples think that the Land 
of Souls is under the earth, and they look upon 
chasms and caves as being passages leading to 
it. Originally all the Indonesians believed in tho 
under world, as may bo seen from data still extant. 
At present many imagine the Land of Souls to be 
on the eartli — on a mountain or in a valley. Among 
the inhabitants of Northern and Central Celebes 
it lies in the land which is their original home, 
so that the direction in which it is supposed to 
lie also shows where the people havo come from. 
The religious conviction of the Tengerese and the 
Baduis(hoth in Java) has had a share in the de- 
termination of the Land of Souls : tho former 
consider it to be the volcano of Bromo, the latter 
the tombs of the last princes of the empire of 
l’ajajaran. 

The views about life in the Land of Souls har- 
monize fairly w r ell among the different tribes. 
Two features in them are strongly marked : life in 
the realm of tho dead is simply a continuation of 
the life on earth ; he who was important here is 
important there; he who was of no consequence 
here is of no consequence there. Tho second 
feature is that there are different divisions in I he 
realm of the dead ; in every division the souls who 
have died in the same way live together: those 
who havo perished in warfare live in one village, 
those who havo been drowned or committed suicide, 
etc., live in others. Certain actions are done in 
the Land of Souls contrary to the way in which 
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they are done on earth : thus the souls give each 
other things with the left hand ; the language of 
the souls is the same as that of men, but trie mean- 
ing of the words in the hand of Souls is the direct 
opposite of their meaning on earth ; e.g. t 4 black’ 
there means 4 white,’ 4 backward ’ means 4 forward/ 
etc. (Borneo, Ceram, Halnmhera). 

Some tribes believe that the hereafter consists 
of layors, generally seven, one above the other. 
This is, no doubt, connected with the belief that 
the soul dies several times— three, seven, or nine ; 
finally, it turns to water or dew (Torajas, Macas- 
sars, Dayaks, Balinese), a tree or a species of grass, a 
fruit or a blossom (Dayaks, Karo Battak, Papuans), 
earth (Minaiikabauians), an animal (Niassians, 
Miuaflkabauiana, Papuans). This belief is another 
proof of how material the soul is thought to be. 
When it has died a few times, it finally bocomes 
soul - substance, and animates another part of 
nature. If, e.y., the soul which has been converted 
into dew or into a fruit is eaten, a new man is 
animated. 

24. Nature of the souls worshipped.— About the 
Land of Souls and the life of tho soul the Indo- 
nesians are indifferent ; but there is frequent inter- 
course lietween the souls and the living people, 
which shows itself in the greater or less reverence 
which the people feel for the souls (the difference 
between the souls of the departed and spirits which 
have always been considered as such is often 
hardly noticeable). For tho souls of the departed 
continue to live with their descendants ; they are 
feared for their suiierior power, but they are also 
lookod up to for help in the daily work ; they have 
power over rain, and they accompany the living in 
war. The souls punish with bad crops, illness, or 
death, when t)\Q A dat (‘customary law’) is not 
observed. Therefore the living always try to 
conceal from them careless observance of the old 
customs. Thus an oath which lias been made must 
be kept. The Indonesians have a strong sense of 
justice, and, when they know that they are wrong, 
they do not think that they can rely upon tho help 
of tneir ancestors. The souls of the departed have 
a very exclusive character; the souls reverenced 
by one tribe will not help members of another. 
'Hie Indonesians cannot form a conception of a 
universal God. Strangers may violate the 'Adat 
without being punished by the souls, but the latter 
avenge themselves in this case on the inhabitants 
of the land, or their descendants, over whom they 
have power ; this punishment can be averted only 
by killing the offender. 

Among the Karo Battak the souls of stillborn 
children, or children who have died bofore teething, 
are honoured with sacrifices, which induce them to 
avert illness from the house and to grant the wishes 
of their relatives. In tho eastern part of the Archi- 
pelago it is chiefly the souls of those who have 
perished in warfare and who have died by accident 
that are reverenced as helps by their living rela- 
tives. Very often the Indonesian does not realize 
what souls lie invokes, as he very rarely mentions 
them by name. 

The souls of people who have called into life a 
new stato of things are worshipped. So in Java 
every village worships the soul of the man who 
founded tho village or first cultivated the land. 
At the beginning of every year a village-feast is 
held in his honour. In many islands of the Mo- 
luccas the founder of the village is reverenced ; 
sacrifices are offered to him when a disaster is im- 
minent. This is found also among the Galelarese, 
Minahassians, and Niassians. An even more 
natural object for adoration is the soul of a man 
Avho has brought about a great change in the 
economic or political state of things— e.g. t the first 
tiller of the soil, the first smith, etc. 


25. Accidental meetings with souls.— As the 
Indonesians believe that many souls wander about 
on earth, they must sometimes come in contact 
with them. 80 there are stories relating how some 
one has seen a soul, and as a rule the consequence 
is that he dies soon after. It is generally believed 
that, when a dog howls without reason, it is seeing 
a soul or a spirit. This power of seeing spirits ia 
often ascribed to chickens, oats (Macassars and 
Battak), and pigs (Niassians). Occasionally a 
spirit or soul copulates with a woman, and the 
result is an ‘albino’— a timorous person who is 
afraid of the society of his fellow-men and soon 
withdraws to the wood — or a man endowed with 
supernatural strength. Some peoples pretend that 
they can perceive footprints of souls in ashes which 
are scattered on the floor for this purpose ; these 
footprints are either transverse or only as largo 
as the joint of a finger (Philippine Islands, Central 
Timor, S.E. of Borneo, Ankola, Battaland). When 
a soul returns to the house, it generally makes its 
presence known by imitating the noise of some one 
moving or dropping all kinds of household articles. 
When a soul or spirit speaks to, hits, or bites a 
person, the consequences are generally bad; a 
tioadaclie, fever, or a feeling of illness ensues. An 
irritating eruption of the skin, Bhingles, and similar 
diseases are also attributed to contact with a spirit 
or soul. 

26. Incidental worship of souls. —At such 
casual meetings there is no question of adoration. 
Reverential acts generally take place in the house, 
because the souls of the departed usually stay in 
places where they lived during their lives. At 
feasts the souls of the departed always get a share ; 
it is placed in the attic, or in the ridge of the roof, 
the places where the souls are supposed to reside. 
But the souls receive a share not only of the food, 
but of everything that is made in the village or 
outside it ; if a house is built, the souls get a minia- 
ture dwelling (Torajas, Gorontalose, Galelarese, 
Dayaks ; the Torajas also make miniaturo smithies 
and salt factories for tho souls) ; if a rice field is 
made, a small garden is specially laid out for the 
souls (Niassians, Minahassians, Torajas). 

27. Worship of souls in houses specially 
erected for the purpose. — Tho souls worshipped 
in the homes are naturally the ancestors of the 
family living there. Besides these, there are an- 
cestral souls that look after the interests of all 
the village. These are the souls of chiefs and 
brave warriors, who protected the inhabitants of 
their own village during their lives, and continue 
to do so now that they are dead. For them a home 
is built — a temple. We find such houses among 
nearly all Indonesian tribes ; and, where they are 
no longer oxtant, there are usually indications that 
they aid exist. We sometimes read that souls, 
battling for the people in war, live in the temple 
(Timor, Halmahera, Central Celebes, Nias), but the 
village guardian spirit has joined them. Where, 
through the influence of the Government, warfare 
has been made impossible, as among tho Macassars 
and Buginese, only the village guardian spirit is 
worshipped in the temple. W hen the people go to 
war, sacrifices are made in the temple, and the souls 
are asked to march with them ; as a rule nobody is 
allowed to enter tho building till the warriors have 
returned. But offerings are also made in the temple 
when a general disaster visits the village, or when 
the people join in work of a general nature, such as 
planting or reaping rice. Some tribes keep the 
captured skulls of enemies in the temple (Papuans, 
Dayaks of Sarawak, Torajas) ; among the Niassians 
the idols in the temple are touched with the skulls. 
Even among such tribes as the Kailians and the 
Luwuians in Celebes, who have adopted Muham- 
madanism, heads of slain enemies are preserved in 
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the temple, which in other respects has more or less 
assumed a Muhammadan character. 

One of the chief functions of the chiefs is to dis- 
cuss matters of general interest with their fellow- 
villagers ( = relatives). The souls of the departed 
chiefs, however, must also liavo a share in the con- 
sultations of their descendants ; therefore the 
temple of the village has come to be used as a 
council-house (Solor, Ualmahera, Central Celebes, 
Borneo, Nias, Battaland). 

The temples are mostly decorated with figures 
of animals, especially of crocodiles and serpents 
(New Guinea, Solor, Ualmahera, Central Celebes, 
Borneo). These figures are believed to represent 
the incarnations of the souls that live in the temple. 
In the temples are kept the instruments with which 
the souls are summoned or their attention drawn, 
such as drums, bamboo speaking-trumpets, and 
triton shells (New Guinea, Ceram, Solor, Central 
Celebes). 

28. Corpse and parts of the body as mediums 
in soul-worship. --When the Indonesian invokes 
the souls, he has in view either a certain class of 
souls or the souls of the departed in general. When 
lie wants to have intercourse with the houI of a 
definite person, he does so usually by a medium. 
The medium must always he something with 
which the dead person was in close connexion 
during his life on earth — e.g. t the corpse or the 
hones. So the corpse of a person is sometimes used 
to find out who is guilty 01 his death ; if the coilin 
begins to move at one of the questions, this is con- 
sidered to be an affirmative answer (Babar, Burn). 
Among the Torajas a skeleton is preserved in his 
former home or in the temple to remain in contact 
with the soul. The numerous graves where the 
Indonesians continue to bring their offerings from 
year’s end to year’s end to obtain tho fulfilment of 
a wish prove that the skeleton is considered as a 
medium for the soul. Among the Torajas an an- 
cestor’s Hkull is sometimes kept in the house, and 
on certain occasions people bring it. offerings and 
ask it to heal their Hick. Particularly among the 
Dayaks, preserving the skulls of deceased chiefs is 
of frequent occurrence. The Battak consider the 
loss of such a skull so important that they would 
sacrifice anything to get it back ; all the happiness 
of the house is intimately connected with it. The 
Niassians bury the skulls of their men of rank before 
the house ; in times of illness a cord is passed from 
the graves into the house, and prayers are uttered 
for the patient’s recovery. In the islands of Timor 
Laut, Ceram, and Buru, and among the Papuans, 
skulls are often used as mediums. Hair and nails 
of the deceased are used throughout the Archi- 
pelago to get into contact with the departed soul, 
The Papuans frequently use tho teeth and the lower 
jaw for this purpose. 

29. Objects as mediums.— Objects used by the 
deceased are considered as mediums, for something 
of its late jK^sscssor is supposed to cling to them. 
Many objects which have now become fetishes must 
originally have been mediums, which carried on 
intercourse with the former owners; the State 
ornaments mentioned above are examples. Besides 
these old heirlooms which constitute the connexion 
with the deceased, many other objects are used as 
mediums, not to get into contact with a definite 
soul, but with any of the souls — experiments, 
resembling our table-turning, by means of which 
thieves are found out. The experiment with the 
rice-^au resembles our table-turning very closely 
it is laid on the extended fingers, and, when it begini 
to tap on the floor, the answer is considered to be 
affirmative (Luwu, Ambon) ; among the Macassars 
the van rolls over the floor and falls at tho feet of 
the. thief. The Dayaks spin an axe on the top of 
their fingers. In Babar, Leti, and Halmahera a 


piece of rattan or bamboo is made to vibrato ; 
he Galelarese measure a piece of rattan with 
he span of the hand, and, it the lingers begin to 
trill when stretching the span, this is considered 
to be an affirmative answer. A lemon, a basket, 
or & stick is suspended on a rope; the answer 
is affirmative when the object begins to swing 
to and fro (Malays, Macassars, Bum). There 
are countless experiments of this kind among the 
Indonesians. 

30. Images as mediums.— Making images which 
represent the departed is certainly of a much more 
recent date than the use of rolics as mediums. 'Hie 
Torajas use wooden masks, which are bound before 
the bones at the feast of the dead ; after the feast 
tho bones are buriod, but the masks are preserved 
till another feast of the dead ; they are rarely used 
as mediums, yet people are very much attached to 
them. An image in itself has no value. It gets 
its value only when something of the deceased ha- 
been transmitted to it. Among the Torajas the 
masks ow'e their sacred ness to their contact with 
tho bones of the dead person. In Nias one of the 
shapes in which the soul appears, namely, a spider, 
is brought into contact with the image. In New' 
Guinea the Papuans drive the soul into the image, 
etc. Tho Papuans call their images kurwnr ; they 
are hideous things, carved in wood, a foot long* ; 
people pay homage to them, and on important 
occasions consult them, e.g. when going on a 
journey. When the auestioncr is seized by a lit of 
trembling, the affair looks ominous, and lie give- 
no his plan ; in cases of illness the images are 
placed at tho head of the sick-bed. When a 
honour lias predicted something that has not come 
true, the image is ill-treated or sold. In many of 
the Molucca islands images of the departed are 
found, which are generally stored aw ay in the attic 
of the house ; in times of need or illness the father 
of the family feeds them, and asks for their assist- 
ance. Sometimes the tribes of the Moluccas do 
not use images as mediums, but stones anil pieces 
of wood ( Wetar, Timor), or palm-leaves cut in the 
form of a hand with six lingers (Kotti). At every 
death such an object is made, hung on (he roof, 
and sprinkled with blood ; it is left there fill it 
has completely decayed. In Halmahera the soul is 
gradually lured into an image, but only temporarily. 
In earlier times the Javanese must, have made 
images of the departed ; W'e meet with a remnant 
of tliisin a children’s game, called Nini To iron g , 
in which a doll made in a special way is animated, 
after which it jumps about in a jerky maimer, to 
the great enjoyment of the children. Prom many 
particulars of the game it appears clearly that 
we have really to do with an image used as a 
medium in former times. The Tengorese in Java 
have their household gods, consisting of images, 
up to this day. The Battak use some images of 
ancestors which they call dchata ulup. They are 
kept among the rafters of the roof, and frequently 
receive food-offerings. They are believed to give 
life and to bestow olessings, and are particularly 
worshipped by barren women. The Niassians 
always worship their ancestors by means of skil 
fully carved images called ndn. They feed them 
by rubbing them with blood and egg, and adorn 
them by sticking feathers of fowls and bristles of 
pigs on them. If an imago receives a crack, it is 
thought that tho soul lias escaped, and a new image 
is made. Offerings aro made to the images on all 
important events of life, in illness, elc. .Several 
Dayak tribes in Sarawak keep images, which they 
feed at stated times, and which guard the village 
and watch over tho work of the fields. Some tribes 
in the Philippine Islands used images of ancestors 
made of stone, gold, and ivory. They were kent 
in the houses. Here and there, as, r.g. t in (no 
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Philippine Islands and in Borneo, the souls of the 
departed are worshipped by means of pots. 

31. Shamanism. — It is possible to get into con- 
tact with the souls of the departed not only by 
moans of objects, but also by means of men. 
Spirits wandering about freely enter a human 
being, take possession of him, and act and speak 
through him. Such a human medium is called a 
shaman. To summon the spirits, drums are beaten 
< Central Celebes, Ilalmahera), dracuena leaves are 
woven, rice is stewed, etc. During the ecstatic 
trance the soul remains on the shouldor of the 
medium or in the apex of his heart. The spirits 
enter through the joints, under the nails, through 
the anus, and so forth. The spirit generally leaves 
the medium imperceptibly ; sometimes the medium 
snaps his lingers, or presses his hands on the hack 
of his head ; sometimes people blow into his ear to 
expel the spirit. 

The spirits are believed to arrive when the body 
or the limbs begin to tremble. This trembling 
passes into shocks, after which the medium calms 
down, and answers the questions put to him ; or 
else ho leaps to his feet and begins to dance to the 
measure of the drums. A shaman is simply a 
medium who allows himself to he used us a mouth- 
piece for the spirits. A priest’s only aim is to make 
his soul -substance rise up to the lord of the heavens, 
and to reclaim the lost soul -substance of a man. 
Among some Indonesian tribes this is still the 
salient trait in their shamanism, and the medium 
phenomena are a mere appendage ; among others 
priesthood and shamanism have been blended ; 
and among others priesthood has been merged in 
shamanism. A mong the Torajas of Central Celobcs, 
priesthood only is found. Among the Toba Battak 
the two classes are sharply distinguished. A sha- 
man is called sibrtso ; lie works quite spontaneously, 
and is perfectly unconscious of what he says or 
docs; until is the word for the real priest, who 
practises sorcery, banishes the spirits of disease, 
and recalls runaway soul-substance to a man. At 
sacrificial ceremonies it is the data who calls upon 
the spirits, but they manifest themselves in the 
jfibaso. The Papuans also keep the two functions 
separate; the inderri reveals his predisposition to 
be a shaman by a fainting lit in the presence of a 
■corpse ; t he k<nwor y on the other hand, is simply a 
priest who acts as a mediator between men and 
spirits. The Javanese, too, distinguish the ordinary 
<(if/cun t who bears the same character as the Batta 
data, from the dukun slmman ; the Javanese 
dancing-girls are probably a degeneration of the 
earlier shamans. 

There is a blending of shamanism and priesthood 
among the Days ks, Bnginesc, and Miuahossians. 
The priests perform some shamanistic actions in 
addition to tlieir priestly functions. Among the 
Dayaks the only shamanistic element is that the 
spirit which lias helped the priest in discovering 
the soul -substance, or in conducting the soul of the. 
dead person, incarnates itself finally in the body 
of the priest, who in this condition performs some 
actions as if it were tho spirit itself that did so. 
Among the Minahassians tne only sign of the sha- 
manism part is (hat, wherever the priest in his 
peregrination through tho heavens to seek the soul- 
Mi Instance meets a spirit-, he makes the latter speak 
through himself. With the Bugineso priests and 
priestesses the shamanistic side is nut essential. 

Among the inhabitants of Ilalmahera and the 
Parigians in Central Celebes, priesthood has been 
resolved into shamanism. Among the Ilalmahera 
the priest is entirely inspired by a spirit called jini ; 
then lie Hpeaks another tongue; different spirits 
manifest themselves, according to which tho jini- 
feasts aro divided into different divisions. The 
shamanism in Parigi is exactly the same. It may 


be demonstrated with all but absolute certainty 
that both these peoples have adopted shamanism 
from the Muhammaaans. 

3a. Demonology.— Tor different reasons souls of 
dead people may rise so high in the esteem of the 
people that they come to be regarded as gods. 
Besides these, tne Indonesians have other gods 
who have never been men. They ascribe the 
mystery of tho origin of man, natural phenomena 
— e.y., volcanic eruptions, landslides, storms— to 
gods who have always been gods. With the souls 
of his ancestors the Indonesian has daily inter- 
course ; he fears them, but at the same time he is 
familiar with them. With gods and spirits he 
comes only occasionally into contact — e.g. y when he 
happens to cross their path or offends them ; but 
for the most part he feels indifferent towards them 
and leaves everything to the priests, who know how 
to manage them. 

33. The Creator and Creation. — In the Archi- 
pelago we find some Hindu names for the gods, 
out it is going too far to say that the gods have 
been borrowed from the Hindus : the foreign 
names were given to existing conceptions. Thus 
the name of Batara Guru is found among Battak 
and Malays ; among the Dayaks in Mahatnra and 
Bctnra or Bit nr a ; among the Balinese in Bitnru ; 
and among tho Tagals in the Philippine Islands in 
Bathala. In the same way we find tho Arabic 
Allah ta'cild in Hat alia among the Dayaks, Lahu - 
tala in Buru, and Latnla in Solor. 

Among all peoples wo find a supreme Being who 
lias created tho world ; sometimes his functions 
are divided among different gods. In the Moluccas 
the creator is often called Upu lero, but the con- 
nexion between him and tho creation of man is 
very vague. In some islands people are supposed 
to descend from a woman who came down from 
heaven. In others the first men are believed to 
have originated from trees or bamboo. L11 Buru 
tho highest god is called Opo-geba-snulat, 1 the lord 
moulder of man,’ ‘the lord creator of man.’ lie 
is said to havo sent his messenger to tho earth ill 
olden times ; this is Nabiata (the * prophet Adam’). 
The name has certainly been derived from the 
Muhammadans, but messengers of gods who de- 
scend to earth are prevalent among all Indonesian 
peoples. Among the peoples living more to the 
West we find creation stones. Thus the BugiueHe 
say that the first men wero born from a union of a 
son of the god of the upper world with a daughter 
of the god of the under world. Their children were 
the first men, who, when their parents returned 
home, were left behind in this world, which was 
formed from a handful of earth given by the god of 
the upper world to his son. This is the poetic ex- 
pression of an idea current among tho Indonesians 
that man has arisen by conjunction of sun and 
earth. It is also strongly pronounced among the 
Minahassians. The first human being, a woman, 
is moulded from the earth, and is impregnated by 
the west wind. She bears a son, who wanders 
about on the earth, and, meeting her afterwards, 
but not knowing her to be his mother, marries lier, 
and in t his way becomes the progenitor of the first 
men. The son, Toar, is merely the sun, who in 
the morning arises from his mother, the earth, and 
in the evening returns to her again as her husband. 
Among the Torajas of Central Celebes the two gods 
llai, ‘man,’ and ludnra, * maid,’ make man. These 
two again stand for the sun and the earth. They 
make a couple of men of stone, who are animated 
by the wind and live. In Siau tho highest god is 
called Duntn or llnata , a corruption of the Skr. 
Dcratd (‘divinity’). (This name is also found 
among the Macassars and Buginese in Dewata ; 
among the Javanese in Dnrata, I)cbata, and Junta ; 
among the Dayaks in Jebata ami Jata ; among the 
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Mongondouiana in Dttflfa ; in the Philippine islands 
in Diva (a, Da vatu, and Diuata.) The Dayaks in 
4S.E. Borneo think that the world was created by 
Mahatara and data, who are simply the sun and 
the earth. The Battak believe that the first men 
were born from the daughter of the chief god Onipu 
Tuhan inula jadi, who descends on earth, after 
having moulded it in the world-ocean with the 
aid of her father. Probably this daughter stands 
for the earth itself. In Nias the chief god Lowa- 
langi (Lubu-laogi) and the lower gods and men 
are all believed to havo come forth from the buds 
of one and the samo treo. 

34. The preserver of Creation.— Nature-worship, 
which is found in the Eastern part of the Archi- 
polago, passes into myths of gods towards the 
West. The chief god is the sun, and this god 
continues to exert mtluence on his creation ; lie 
makes the earth fruitful, penetrates with his 
light everywhere, sees everything, and punishes 
what displeases him (chiefly incest, sexual inter- 
course with animals, lies, and theft). ( hi the other 
hand, this sun-god has entered so little into the 
life of the people, that he is not worshipped to any 
extent. 

Sometimes creator and preserver are united in 
one person ; hut often the creator has transferred to 
ono or more other gods the task of the administra- 
tion of created things. Then the creator retreats 
to the background and he is known only by name, 
while his servants, to whom lie has transferred his 
task, are worshipped. In the Moluccas, creator 
and preserver are one person ; he is worshipped 
under the symbol of a lamp. Once a year a great 
sacrificial feast is hold, at the time when lie is 
thought to descend to earth to make it fruitful. 
Ho never interferes with tho deeds of other spirits, 
whether good or evil ; he does not rule. In Burn 
the chief god is invoked only on special occasions, 
at oaths, at ordeals, or in general calamities. The 
Timorese calls upon the preserver when making a 
vow, or by way of confirmation of t he truth of 
what ho has said. 

Tho chief servant of the creator among the 
Torajas is Puti mpalahuru ; lie is the sun, who sees 
every filing and punishes; he receives offerings 
in cast's of general disaster, and his name is called 
upon when bouio ono takes an oath or is cleansed 
from sin. The myths of tho Minahassians set forth 
with great dearness how the creator has divided 
the administration of the world among different 
gods, hut all these different gods may he traced 
hack to the sun. The Mahatara of tho Dayaks 
does nob take notice of unimportant things ; he is 
called upon only in cases of tlie utmost, need, and 
then it is always necessary to sacrifice a buffalo to 
him, the sacrificial rites being performed by seven 
priestesses. Taniei Tifigei is the chief god of 1 he 
Bniuuis, who punishes misdeeds and gives rewards. 
Other gods havo the charge of husbandry, and are 
therefore called upon at harvest-festivals. The 
■chief god of the Battak, Ompu inula jadi, has trans- 
ferred his power to three gods : Batara guru, 
Soripada, and Maualabulan. The last is a wanton, 
inconstant, and lickle divinity. lie 1ms the prin- 
cipal share in the conduct of human affairs, and is 
always able to thwart the good intentions of the 
other two gods. For this reason the Battak are 
particularly anxious to secure his favour, The 
Niassians assert that the god Lature resides in the 
sun ; he is the owner of mankind, and can kill 
people at pleasure ; therefore offerings are made to 
him that he may spare them. But Lowalangi (Lnlra- 
langi) is even more powerful than Lature. Lowa- 
langi has power over life and death, blessings and 
eurHes, riclies and poverty ; he appoints kings and 
deposes them ; he is omnipotent, omniscient, omni- 
present, and an avenger of evil. His name occurs 


in numerous expressions in daily life, hut in spite 
of this the Niassians pay very little heed to him. 

The administrator often interferes with men 
hv means of animals, which are his messengers. 
Inns birds of had omen are sent, as the mes- 
sengers of the gods to warn men. Among different 
peoples, crocodiles and tigers are sent by tin* gods 
k> avenge somo evil, and by ordeals also the gods 
judge guilt or innoconce among men. 

35. Predestination. — The Indonesians always 
consider an accident which has befallen a man as 
n punishment for some evil that he lias committed. 
They also Indicvo that their lot hero on earth is 
predetermined, and that they themselves have 
wanted it to ho as it is. This idea is illustrated 
in a great many stories. There is, for instance, a 
story of a man who was dissatislied with his lot, 
and went to the supreme lord to ask him to change 
it. The lord consented, and allowed the com- 
plainer to choose again, and then it was found 
that ho had chosen the same as had fallen to his 
share before (Torajas, Battak, Dayaks, tJalcla- 
rese, Niassians). The way in which a person is to 
die is also predestined at his birth ; to prove this a 
story is told about a man who was always on his 
guard against tigers, because at his birth he had 
been told that a tiger would kill him, and who was 
crushed by a falling wooden image of a tiger ; of a 
child who was killed by a string of crocodile teeth, 
because it had been foretold that crocodiles would 
cause its death (Torajas, Battak). The length of 
a man’s life is predestined among the Battak and 
Sea Dayaks by means of a plant; among the 
Dayaks of S.E, Borneo and the Torajas by means 
of a rope ; among the Karo Battak by means of a 
measure for rice; among tho Minahassiims by a 
burning torch. 

36. Moon-worship. — At the present stage of 
development of Animism in Indonesia a definite 
moon-worship is rarely found. Here and there in 
the Moluccas tho moon is worshipped. In Babur 
tho war-Bpirit is supposed to reside in the moon ; 
the Toinorians point out the moon as the abode of 
tho rice-spirit; and they have many songs in its 
honour. The Mafors in New (Juinea receive 
the crescent of tho now moon with shouts of joy, 
and tho women sing in its honour. Tho Papuans 
beliovo tho moon to ho the abode of a woman. 
Many Indonesian peoples believe that happiness 
and misfortune are caused by the different positions 
of tho moon— which proves that its iniluence on 
their spiritual conceptions must have been much 
greater in earlier times. 

37. Intermediate gods.— Just because the gods 
who have never been men are so far above the 
inhabitants of the earth, the latter have fell (he 
need of intermediate gods, souls of the departed 
who have risen to he gods. They on 11 assist man 
in approaching the original gods. A frequent Ij re- 
curring name lor these wsafiinfi, and other modi lied 
forms. They are of little umj to the people, hut of 
infinite use to the priests, who call upon them to 
assist them in their woik, and (lieu (lie spirits 
accompany and help them. The Dayaks have the 
most intimate knowledge of these intermediate 
gods. According to them, they have not been 
souls of men, hut are allied to men. They used 
to live with them on the earth, hut a qminil 
induced them to move to tho heavens. Ihcry 
priest (or priestess) lias his own unfit ail who Assist* 
tiim, from which it Appears that here we really 
have souls of the departed. This is also seen iiotn 
tho fact that heroic, exploits arc told of some of 
these sanians. In a storm a special spirit is called 
upon, whilst another has power over (he tribes. 
These spirits punish their servant (the priest) when 
he does not fulfil a promise. The Torajas say that 
their intermediate spirits carry on mi endless war* 
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fare with other evil spirit*, who live in the air, and 
who always lie in wait to fall upon men. 

38. Abode and manner of living of the gods.— 

These gods and spirits are supposed to live in 
heaven or on higli mountains. As they always 
live in the light, they are imagined as white 
figures, who for that reason require white off er - 
ings: white hens, white buffaloes, etc. Stories 
prevail everywhere that heaven used to be close to 
earth, so that it was possible to reach it with the 
hand. Grease or oil was scraped off from heaven, 
but, in consequence of some injudicious action of 
an inhabitant of earth, heaven was drawn up (Mo- 
luccas, Central Celebes, Borneo, Nias). In former 
times there was a lively intercourse between men 
and gods ; numerous stories survive telling of 
somebixly climbing up to heaven along a liana or 
rattan. Mountains are considered as leading up 
to heaven (Minahassians, Toha Battak) ; or the 
rainbow is the way upward (Central and Southern 
Celebes) ; or a gossamer thread (Halinahera). In 
the abode of the gods everything is imagined as 
earthly, only much more beautiful ; often wonder- 
ful trees are found there, which bear cotton, or 
gold and silver fruits. A peculiar trait in the con- 
ceptions which those people form of the gods is 
that they are easily deceived and im|K)sod ii]>on, 
one of the commonest deceptions being that a 
buffalo, pig, or other animal is promised as a 
sacrifice, whereas in reality nothing is given but 
an egg or some such trifle. 

39. Volcano gods and sea gods.— Volcanoes and 
seas, with their dangers, in which some perish and 
from which others escape, are thought hv the 
Indonesians to bo inhabited by spirits. In Mina- 
hasstt every volcano is supposed to be inhabited 
by a god, and numerous stories are current about 
those volcano gods. The volcano Cumin Awu in 
the island of Siau received an annual sacrifice of 
a child. Human skulls were occasionally thrown 
as sacrifices into the crater of Tomato. Every 
year the Tengcrese in Java hold a great sacrificial 
festival for the crater of the volcano Bromo. 

Throughout the Archipelago sacrifices are made 
to the spirits of the sea. The most widely known 
of all these is the goddess Njai or Katu Loro 
Kidul, who lives in a beautiful palace at the 
bottom of the ocean on the south coast of Java, 
whence she holds sway over the spiritB living in 
the caverns. With great, reverence and with offer- 
ings the Javanese enter this region. She is also 
supposed to live at some definite places on the 
south coast ; thore people lie down to sleep in 
order to receive revelations from her. Those who 
live by gathering swallows’ nests in the crevices of 
the rocks especially reverence her. A temple has 
even been built for her there, in which sacrilices 
are made. 

Aspiiit, Karaeng lowe, ‘the high lord,* is wor- 
shipped in Southern Celebes under the sign of 
the ling a and yoni. This is the only instance of 
this kind of worship in the Malay Archipelago. 
In many places in Southern Celebes thore are 
houses dedicated to this spirit, where lie is wor- 
shipped under the sign of two stones, which evi- 
dently represent the genitals of the two sexes. 
Karaeng lowe dispenses fortune and misfortune ; 
he has dominion over life and death ; the patient 
who desires health, the mother who desires a child, 
the merchant who desires success, the gambler w ho 
desires gain, the husbandman who desires a good 
harvest, all pray to Karaeng lowe, and vow to 
give him something if he will grant them their 
desire. When they have obtained what they 
wanted, it would be very dangerous to refrain from 
keeping their vow ; Karaeng Jowo would avenge 
tliis by sending illness. The Karaeng lowe worship 
is probably of Hindu origin. 


40. Tree spirits.— Besides gods and demi-gods; 
the Indonesians have lower spirits, who reside in 
trees, mountains, and rivers. It is only when 
people cross their paths that they injure them. If 
a person supposes himself to have been mode ill by 
such a spirit, he makes offerings to him; other- 
wise thers is no worship offered to these lower 
spirits. Among them the tree spirits occupy a 
foremost place. Every tree has soul-substance, out 
not every tree has a spirit These spirits inhabit 
large trees, generally some species of ficus. If the 
Indonesians cut down a large tree, they first inako 
an offering to the spirit, and beg him to go to 
some other place. These tree spirits are very 
dangerous. They often carry on the soul-sub- 
stance of a man, and then a sacrifice is made to 
reclaim it. The Dayaks believe that they some- 
times carry off even living people. They can also 
cause lunacy. Some tribes (as in Borneo and in 
Siau) imagine the tree spirits to bo spirits wander- 
ing about independently. The Minankabauians 
bolieve that they appear in the shape of animals. 
The Dayaks of Sarawak hang on a tree a piece of 
their clothing, as being a part of themselves, os 
an offering for the spirit. 

41. How spirits appear and how they are 
banished. — We have already mentioned that tree 
spirits sometimes appear as animals. This is also 
tne case with other demons, when they reveal 
themselves to man. They sometimes appear as 
serpents (Burn, Sunda, Borneo), os fireflies (Babar), 
as birds (Minankabau), as tigers (Sundanose), or 
as mon. Some tribes believe that the spirits may 
appear in all possible shapes. The universal 
means of keeping them away is tho use of pungent 
and bad-smelling things, among which onions and 
ginger-roots take a foremost place ; very often a 
bad smell is produced by burning something. A 
custom of frequent occurrence in the Archipelago 
is to lay women after childbirth near a smoulder- 
ing fire, to keep the spirits at a distance from 
them. Besides fire, thorny houghs are used to- 
ward off spirits, who are supposed to bo afraid 
of being wounded by them. When a man knows 
the spirit’s naino and pronounces it, tho spirit’s 
power over him is broken. Alb. C. Kruijt. 

LmwAtuRH.— The greater part of Indonesia is under Dutch 
rule, and the Dutch have paid great attention to the customs 
and religions of their subject races. Many valuable contribu- 
tions to these subjects are dispersed in a number of Dutch 
scientific periodicals, among which may be particularly men- 
tioned : Ttjdschrift voor Indische Taal Lana- m Volkenkunde 
(Batavia and The Hague) ; Bijdraaen tut (in Taal-, Land- en 
Volkenkund s van Nede.rlandsch- Indie (The Hague) ; Verhamh- 
lingen van h*t Bataviaasch (ienooUchap van Kunsten en 
WeUnnchavptn (Batavia) ; Mededeelingen van tvege het Reder- 
landsche Zmdelinggenootschap (Rotterdam); Tijdsehrift van 
het koninklijk R ederlandech Aard rijkskuiidig Genootschap 
(Leyden); and Tijdsehrift voor NeaerlandHcn - Indie (Zalt- 
Bommel). 

i. GKSKka T „ — Of general works dealing with Indonesia may 
be mentioned: F. valentyn, Oud enNiruw Oost-lndien 9 
8 vols., Dordrocht and Amsterdam, 1724-26 (still valuable) ; J. 
Crawfurd, History of the Indian Archipelago , 8 vols., Edin- 
burgh, 1820; C. J. Temminck. Coup d’aeil gfnfiral xur lea 
possessions nterlandaises dans t’Inde archiptlagunie, 8 vols., 
Leyden, 1846-40 ; S. Mliller, Reizen en Onderzoekeningen in 
dm indisch. Archipel , 2 vols., Amsterdam, 1867; A. R. 
Wallace, The Malay Archipelago «. London. 1877 ; H. von 
Rosenberg, Der malayische Archipel, Leipzig, 1878; A. 
Bastian, Indonesian, 4 pts., Berlin, 1884-89 ; G. A. Wilken, 
Handleiding voor da vergelijkende Volkenkunda van Reder- 
landsch- Inaie, Leyden, 1863 (the beBt general introduction in a 
moderate compass). The writings of G. A. Wilken are a store- 
house of Information on the religion and sociology of Indonesia. 
They were published in the form of articles in many periodicals, 
but are now accessible in a collected edition : us verspreida 
Geschriftm van Prof. Dr. G. A. Wilken, ed. F. D. E. Ossen- 
bruggen, 4 vols., The Hague, 1912. The fullest goneral account 
of the animistic beliefs of the Indonesians is the work of A. C. 
Kruijt, Het animisms in den indischrn Archipel, The Hague, 
1906. 

ii. SPECIAL.— (a) Malay Peninsula : T. J. Newbold, Political 
and Statistical Account of the British Settlements in the Straits 
of Malacca , London, 1839; W. W. Skeat, Malay Magic, do. 
1900 ; W. W. Skeat and C. O. Blagden, Pagan Races of the 
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Malay Peninsula, 2 vote., do. 1006 : N. Annand&le, Fasciculi 
Malay enses, do. 1003-04; R. J. Wilkinson, Malay Beliefs, 
London and Leyden, 1006. 

(6) Sumatra: W. Mars den, History of Sumatra*, London. 
1811 ; C. Snouck Hurgronje, De Atjehers , 2 voIb., Batavia and 
Leyden, 180:5-1)4. and Bet Gaiotand en zijne Bewoners, Batavia, 
1003; F. Jungnuhn, Die Battaldnder auf Sumatra, 2 vole., 
Berlin, 1847 ; Jf. von Brenner, Bauch bei den Kannibalen 
Sumatra s, Wurzburg, 1894; J. Waraeck, Die Religion der 
Batak , l^eipzig, 1009 ; B. Hagen, 1 Beitriige sur Kenntniss der 
Battareligion, Tijdschr. voor ind. Tool-, Band- en Vulken- 
kunde, xxvlii. (1883) 408-546 ; J. B. Neumann, 4 Het Pane- cn 
Bila-stroom^ebied op het eiland Sumatra/ Tijdschr. van het 
Bed. Aardrijksk. Genootaeh. u. ii., Afdeeling : Meer uitgebreide 
artikelen, no. 2 (1886), ib. iii. non. 1-3 (1880), ib. iv. no. 1 (1887); 
C. J. Westenberg, ( Aanteekeningen omtrent de godsdiunatige 
bcgrinpen der Karo-Balaka/ Bijd. tot de Taal -, Land - en 
Volkenkunde van Ned.- Indie, xli. (1892) 208-263 ; J. H. Neu- 
mann, *De Begoe in de godsdienstige bcgrippen der Karo- 
Bataks in de Doessocn/ Mededeelingen van urge het Ned. Zend- 
elinggenootsch. xlvi. (1903) 23-30, and ‘ Ken en ander aangaande 
de Karo-Bataks,’ ib. xlvlii. (1904) 361-370, xlix. (1906) 64-07, 

1. (1900)27-40, 347-304 ; M. Joustra, ‘Ilet leven,de zeden en 
gewoonten der Batake/ ib. xlvi. (1003) 386-420 ; A. L. van 
Hasselt, Volksbeschrijving van Midden -Sumatra, 2 vols., 
Leyden, 1881-82; B. Hagen, Die OrangKubu auf Sumatra, 
Fronkfort-on-Main, 1008; J. L. van der Toorn, ‘ Hetanimiame 
bij den Minangk&bauer der Padangsohe bovcnlanden/ Bijd. tot 
de Taal-, Latul- en Volkenkunde van Ned.- Indie, xxxix. (1800) 
48-104 ; G. J. van Dongen, ‘De Koeboes in de Onderafdeeling 
Koebocstreken der Reaidentle Palembang/ ib. lxiii. (1010) 177- 
334 ; J. Kreemer, ‘De Loeboea in Mandailing,’ ib. lxvl. (1012) 
803-330. 

(<:) Nias : J. T. Nleuwenhulaen and H. C. B. von Rosen- 
berg, ‘ Vera lag omtrent het eiland Niua en detucelfs bewoncra/ 
Verhandelingen van het Batav. Genootsch. van Kunsten en 
Wetenschappen, xxx. (1803) 1-163 ; E. Modigliani, Un Viaggio 
a Nias, Milan, 1800 ; J. A. Fehr, Der Niasser i in Leben und Stcr- 
bm, Barmen, 1001 ; H. Sundermann, Die Intel Niaa und die 
Mission daselbst, do. 1906 ; L. N. H. A. Chatelin, * Oodadicnat 
en bijgoloof der N masers,’ Tijdschr. voor Ind. Taal-, Land - 
en Volkenkunde, xxvl. (1880) 109-107 ; J. W. Thomas, * De 
Jacht op het eiland Nias,’ ib. 274-282 ; F. Kramer, ‘ Der Got- 
zendienst der Niosaer/ ib. xxxiii. (1890) 473-600; T. C. Rappard, 
‘llet eiland Nias en zilno bewoners,' Bijd. tot de Taal-, Land- 
en Volkenkunde van Ned.-Indif, lxil. (1900) 477-048. 

(d) Engano : O. L. Helfrich, ‘ Do eilandeogroep Engano,’ 
Tijdschr. van het Ned. Aardrijksk. Genootsch. n. v., Afdeeling: 
Meer uitgebreide artikelen, no. 1 (1888), 1-29, 316-838 ; E. Modig* 
hani, L’ I sola ddle Donne: Viaggio ad Engano, Milan, 1894. 

(<*) Java: T. S. Raffles, History of Java, 2 vola., London, 1817: 
P. J. Veth, Java 4 vola., Haarlem, 1896-1907 (the standard 
work); J. W. Winter, ‘ Javaansoho Myt.hologie,’ Tijdschr. voor 
Norlands Indie, v. i. (1843) 1-88, and ‘ Intellingen, Uewoonten 
en Gebrulken dor Javanen te Hoerakarta,’ ib. 469-486, 604-018, 
690-744; W. R. van HoSvell, ‘Bijdragen tot de kennia dor 
Budoeinen in het zuiden der Reaidentie Bantam/ Tijdschr. voor 
Ned. -Indie, vn. iv. (1846) 836-430; J. H. F. Kohlbrugge, 

* Dio TtfuggAresen, ein alter Javanisoher Volksatamm/ Bij a. tot 
do Taal-, Land- en Volkenkunde van Ned. -Indie, liii. (1001) 
81-147 ; G. A. J. Hazeu, 4 Klein? hijdragen tot do othnographlo 
en d« folklore van Javu/ Tijdschr. voor Ind. Tool-, Land- en 
Volkenkunde, xlvi. (1003) 289-300. 

(/) Bali : R. Friederich, 4 Voorloopig Voralag van het eiland 
Bali/ Verhandelingen, van het Batav. Genootsch. van Kunsten 
en Wetenschappen, xxii. (1848) 1-63, xxiii. (1849) 1-67 ; R. van 
Eck, ‘Schetaen van het eiland Bali/ 'Tijdschr. voor Ned.-Indie, 
now aer., vii. (1878) 86-130, 105-213, 406-430, viil. (1870) 30-60, 
104-134 (religion), 280 306, 865-387, ix. (1880) 1 39, 102-132, 105- 
221. 401-420, ix. (1880) 1-18, 81-06; J. Jacobs, Kenigen tijd 
onder de Batters, Batavia, 1883 ; F. A. Llefrinck. * Bijdrago tot 
de kennia van het eiland Bali/ Tijdschr. voor Ind. Taal-, La mi- 
en Volkenkunde, xxxiii. (1890) 233-472, 

( g ) Sarawak and British North Borneo : H. Low, Sarawak, 
London, 1848; Spenser St. John, Life in the Forests of the 
Far Bast*, 2 vols., do. 1863 ; H. Ling Roth, The Natives of 
Sarawak and British North Borneo, 2 vola., do. 1806; W. H. 
Furness, The Home Life of Borneo Head-hunters, Philadelphia, 
1902 ; E. H. Gomes, Seventeen Fears among the Sea Dyaks of 
Borneo, London, 1911; C. Hose and W. McDougall, The 
Pagan Tribes of Borneo, 2 vola., do. 1012 ; 4 Religious Rites and 
Oustoms of the Iban or Dyaks of Sarawak/ by L. Nyuak, tr. 

E. Dunn. Anthropos, i. (1006) 11 -23, 166-184, 403-426; ‘The 
Mengap Bungai Taun, a Sacred Chant used by the Sea-Dyaka/ 
ib. vii. (1912) 136-154, 634-648. and viii. (1913)22-39. 

(A) Dutch Borneo : C. A. L. M. Schwaner, Borneo, 2 vola., 
Amsterdam, 1868-64 : P. J. Veth, Borneo’s Wester- Afdeeling, 
2 vola., Zalt-Bommel, 1854-56; S. Muller, Reiren en Onder- 
zoekeninaen in den iiid. Archipel, Amsterdam, 1867, i. 120-326 ; 
M. T. H. Perel&er, Ethnographische Bcschrijvxna der Dajaks, 
Zalt-Bommel, 1870 ; A. W. Nieuwenhuis, Quer aurch Borneo, 
2 vols., Leyden, 1904-07 ; C. Hupe, * Korte Verhandcling over 
de Godadienst, Zeden, enz. der Dajnkkers/ Tijdschr. voor Nor- 
land’s India, vin. iii. (1846)127-142, 246-280; S. W. Tromp, 
‘Ult de Salasilavan Koetei/ Bijd. tot de Taal-, Land- en Volken- 
kunde van Ned.-Indid, xxxvif. (1888) 1-108 ; E. L. M. Ktihr, 
‘Schetsen uit Borneo's Weatorafdeeling/ ib. xlvii. (1897) 67-82 ; 

F. Grabowsky, ‘Der Tod. etc., be! den Dajaken/ Intemat. 
AE, ii. (1880) 177-204, and 'Die Thcogonie der Dajaken auf 
Borneo/ ib. v. (1892) 116-138: M. C. Schadee, • Bijdrage tot de 
kennis van den godadienst der Dajaks van Landak en Tajau,' 


Bijd. tot de Taal-, Land- en Volkenkunde ran A led.- Indie, Ivi 
(1904) 532-647, Iviii. (J905) 489-6J3, lix. (1006) 207-227, 610-0 «l,' 
Ix. (1008) 101-127, and ‘Het familieleven en famihercoht der 
Dajaks van Landak en Tajan/ ib. lxiii. (1910) 300-489. 

(t) Celebes : S. J. Hickson. A Naturulist in North Celebes, 
London, 1880; N. Graafland, De Minahassa, 2 vols., Rotter- 
dam, 1809 ; A. F. van Spreeuwenberg, 4 Een blik op de Mina- 
haaaa/ Tijdschr. voor Norland’s Indie, vii. iv. (1846) 101-214, 
301-383, and vm. 1.(1846)23-40; j. G. F. Riedel, ‘De Mina- 
hasa in 1826/ Tijdschr. voor Ina. Taal-, Land- en Volken- 
kunde, xvlii. (1872) 468 668 ; N. Adrlani and A. C. Kruijt, De 
Bare’e-eprekentle Toradjas van Mid den -Celebes, 3 vola., Batavia, 
1912 (very full and valuable); B. F. Matthes, Bijdragen lot de 
Ethnologic van Zuid-Celebes, Tho Hague, 1876, and Over de 
Bissoei of heutensche Priesters en Priesteressen der Boegiiu ten, 
Amsterdam, 1872. 

( j) The islands between Celebes and Now Guinea : J. G. F. 
Riedel, De sluik- en kroesharige rassen tvsschen Seiches en 
Papua, Hague, 1880 (the most comprehensive work on the 
subject, full and valuable); J. A. Jacobsen, Jtei.se in die In- 
selur.lt des Banda- Mee res, Berlin, 1890; T. J. Wilier, Het 
eiland Boeroe, Amsterdam, 1858; G. A. Wilken, * Bijdrage 
tot do kennis der Alfoeren van het eiland Boeroe/ Verhandc- 
lingen van het Batav. Genootsch. van Kunsten en Wetenschap- 
pen, xxxviil. (1875) 1-61 (reprinted in the author's Verspreide 
Geschriften, i. 25-9H) ; W. G. Boot, 4 Korte Bcheta der noord-kust 
van Ceram/ Tijdschr. van het Ned. Aardrijksk. Genootsch. u. x. 
(1803) 650-078, 886 902, 1163-1204 ; Van Schmid, ‘Aanteckcn- 
ingen nopens do zeden, gewoonten en gebruiken, henevens do 
vooroordeelen en bijgcloovighoden der nevolking van de eilan- 
don Saparoea, Ilaroekoe, Noessa iiaut, on van een gedecltu van 
do zuidkust van Ceram/ Tijdschr. voor Nec eland’s Indie, v. ii. 
(1843) 491-630, 683-622 ; G. W. W. C. van Hoevell, Ambon cn 
meer bepaaldelijk de Oeliasers , Dordrecht, 1876; C. M. Plcyte, 

4 EthnographiHche Besohrijving der Kei-eilandon/ Tijdschr. 
van het Ned. Aardrijksk. Genootsch. n. x. (1893)661-049,797- 
840; C. Rlbbe, ‘Dio Aroe-lnsdn/ Festschrift zur Jubeljtivr 
des t6-jdhrigen Bestehens des Vereins fur Erdkunde , Dresden, 
1888, pp. 163-201 ; C. F. H. Campen, 4 De godsdienstitegrippen 
der Halmaherawdie Alfoeren,’ Tijdschr, voor ind. Taal-, Lnnd- 
en Volkcnktimle, xxvii, (1882) 438-461, xxviii. (1883) 337 -318, 

4 De Alfoeren van Halemahera/ Tijdschr. voor Ned.-Indie, new 
ser., xii. (1883) 284-297, and ' Eenigo mudodeeiingen over do 
Alfoeren van Hale-ma-h6ra/ Bijd. tot de Taal-, Land- en Vol- 
kenkunde van Ned.-IndiC, iv. viii. (18S4) 102-107, 611 510; 
M. J. van Baarda, ‘Fabelen, verhalen en ovirleverinifen der 
Galelareezen,’ ib. xlv. (1805) 192-290, 387-504 ; S. Muller, 
Heizen en Orulerzoekeningen in den ind. Archipel, Amsterdam, 
1857, ii. 70-206; H. Zondervan, ‘Timor en de Timoreezen/ 
Tijdschr. van het Ned. Aardrijksk. Genootsch. ii. v., Afdoe- 
ling: Meer uitgebreide artikelen, no. 1 (IKS.S), 30-140, 330 410 ; 

J. S. G. Gramberg, 4 Eene muruid in de binnciihiuden van 
Timor/ Verhandelingen van het Batav. Genootsch. van Kunsten 
en Wetenschappen, xxxvi. (1H72) 101-217; G. Heijmcring, 
‘Zeden en Gewoonten op het eiland Bottle/ Tijdschr. voor 
NeMand’s India, v. ii. (1843) 631-649, 023-039, and ib. 1844, i. 
82-98, 853-307; S. Roos, ‘Bijdrago tot do kennis van taal, 
land cn volk op het eiland Soemba/ Verhandelingen van het 
Batav. Genootsch. van Kunsten en Wetenschappen, xxxvi. (1872) 
1-100; H. E. D. Engelhard, ‘Mededeelingon over het eiland 
Soluljer/ Bijd. tot de Taal-, Land- en Volkenkunde van Ned.- 
Indie, iv. viii. (1883)203-610. 

(fc) New Guinea in general: O. Finscli, Neu -Guinea und 
seme Bewohmr , Bremen, 1806; Maximilian Krieger, Neu- 
Guinea, Berlin, n.U. 

(0 Dutch New Guinea : S. Muller, Reizen en Ondermcke- 
ninpen in den ind. Archipel, Amsterdam, 1867, i. 1-128; Nieuw 
Guinea, ethnographisch en natuurkundig onder meld cn he- 
schrevcn, do. 1862; A. Goudswaard, De Pa por tea's ran de 
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J. G. Frazer. 

INDULGENCES. — Indulgences, as employed 
in the Roman Catholic Church, are a partial sur- 
vival of tho primitive discipline of penance ; they 
aro the remission of the penitential satisfaction 
due for pardoned sins, and are granted by spiritual 
authority for the performance of optional works of 
merit. In order, therefore, to understand the true 
nature of indulgences, we must first trace their 
historical evolution. 

i. History.— The fundamental principle, admir- 
ably stated by the Council of Trent (moss. v. n. 5, 
sess. xiv. chs. i., ii., viii.), lie* in the different con- 
ditions controlling tho pardon of sin by baptism 
and by sacramental penance. Bapt ism brings com- 
plete remission of all sins previously committed, 
and entails no further expiation ; as soon as he 
leaves the baptismal font, tne adult, born to super- 
natural life by the sacrament, is no longer respon- 
sible to Cod or to Christian society for any past 
fault or punishment. But the same conditions do 
not hold for the remission of sins committed after 
baptism, in violation of baptismal vows. Remis- 
sion of post -baptismal sin takes tho form of a sort 
of judgment, comprising a confession of guilt and 
a punishment — a penal reparation called ‘satis- 
faction* in theological language. The Christian 
who by mortal sin violates the law which ho pro- 
mised at baptism to observe assumes a moral 
responsibility of which lie must give an account 
to Cod ; and lie also renders himself unworthy of 
the holy society into which he has entered, un- 
worthy of the sacred mysteries into which he has 
been initiated. To recover his former status, to 
participate worthily once more in the holy mys- 
teries, ho must present himself as guilty before the 
tribunal of tho priest, confess his unworthiness, 
and ask to he reinstated by sacerdotal authority. 
Absolution remits his fault (culpa), and at the 
Bame time the punishment due for unpardoned 
sin (‘ eternal punishment:’) ; but it still obliges the 
sinner to undergo a certain penalty, and to earn 
full rehabilitation by reparations or ‘satisfactions’ 
{‘temporal punishment' for pardoned sin). It is 
to this satisfaction, or temporal punishment, that 
the concession of indulgences refers. Following 
the development of penitential discipline, indul- 
gences did not attain their final form until the 11th 
oont. ; but the essential element was present from 
the very beginning, viz. the remission, m considera- 
tion of certain good works, of such penances as the 


sinner would otherwise be bound to perform. In 
the early centuries this remission would result in 
hastening the return of the sinner to ecclesiastical 
communion ; later, it would consist in the substitu- 
tion of easier works or works of shorter duration 
for the required penances; and, when penances 
ceased to be individually imposed, they would be 
remitted all the more readily and generously. 

The characteristic feature of ancient public peni- 
tential discipline was the exclusion of the culprit, 
by way of satisfaction, either from ecclesiastical 
communion or at least from eucharistic communion, 
this exclusion being supplemented by penances 
under ecclesiastical control. But the Church al- 
ways reserved the right to terminate this exclu- 
sion ; the bishop, who had judged the fault and 
given the sinner his penance, could also decide 
when the penitent lmd made sufficient satisfaction. 
The principle is clearly stated by one of the most 
ancient penitential canons : 

‘The biahops shall have the power, after having tried the 
conduct of each, to mitigate the penalties, or to extend the 
time of penitence : but they must take care to Inquire what has 
passed before and after their fall, and their clemency must be 
exercised accordingly* (Council of Ancyra [a.d. 314], can. 5; 
cf. 2, 4, 7 ; Nicwa, can. 12; Basil's canonical letter [ooxvii.], 
can. 74 ff.). 

We liavo facts of even earlier date. If Cyprian 
denied confessors, imprisoned for the faith, the 
right of admitting penitents to ecclesiast ical com- 
munion by giving them ‘certificates of peace’ 
(libcllus pacts), he himself reclaimed that right; 
for we know that he absolved all the penitents of 
Carthage en masse, at the approach of the persecu- 
tion (Cyprian, Ep. x., xiv., lv., lxiv., ed. II artel, 
ii. [Vienna, 1871]); and it has always been the 
custom to give full ecclesiastical communion to re- 
pentant. sinners at death. So much for tho indul- 
gence in the initial stage of penitential discipline. 

In the system of the Penitential Books, the most 
important pari of the satisfaction is no longer ex- 
clusion of the sinner from communion, but works 
of reparation, prayer, psalms, fasts, mortifications, 
and alms, every sin having its penance assigned, 
and the whole system being reckoned by days, 
weeks, months, or even years. The priest imposed 
penances on the various sinners in accordance with 
tho Penitentials, and naturally had the right to see 
that they were fulfilled. Primitive indulgence took 
a new form analogous to that new form of penance. 
Not only did the Penitentials allow the priest great 
latitude in assigning the penance, but they pro- 
vided various methods of compensation and commu- 
tation with a view to mitigating tho satisfactions 
required. Thus, a bread -and- water fast equalled 
two or three ordinary fasts ; the rocitation of a 

f waiter (60 psalms), or a flagollation, was equiva- 
ent to several clays of penance ; while alms, which 
could not be prescribed indiscriminately for all, 
served as a basis for compensation which varied 
with the wealth and charity of the penitent. This 
gavo rise to ‘ redemptions ’ of penance, left at first 
to the discretion of tho confessor, and then offici- 
ally regulated, in particular by the Councils of 
Tnbur (A.D. 895, can. 50 ff.) and Rlieims (a.d. 923). 
A relic of this method of imposing and remitting 
penances has been preserved m the scale of indul- 
gences, which aro granted for a stated number of 
days, months, or years; the remission is in pro- 
portion to the penances indicated by the Peniten- 
tial Books, though the scale is no longer employed 
in imposing them. 

The control of penance by the priest who had 
imposed it gradually fell into disuse, and penitents 
could proceed to redemptions of ponanoe on their 
own account. It was then possible to offer them 
not only compensations, which were calculated ac- 
cording to the amount of their personal debt, but 
even general reductions, from which all might 
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profit, by performing a work, not prescribed for 
each one of them, but which all were invited to do, 
even though they did not know their own exact 
penitential debt. From the lltli cent, onwards 
we meet with reductions of penances, either propor- 
tional (a seventh, a quarter, or some other fraction) 
or absolute (ten, twenty, or forty days), offered to 
every one on such occasions as tne consecration of 
a church, the translation of relics, the festival of 
a venerated saint, or a pilgrimage, or even for alms 
towards the building or upkeep of churches, abbeys, 
hospitals, etc. This method of redemption or sub- 
stitution reached its zenith when it covered all 
kinds of penance, which was done at the indul- 
gence of tne Crusade. At the Council of Clermont 
(1095), Pope Urban II. passed tho following decree : 

‘ Whoever, out of pure devotion and not for the purpose of 
gaining honour or money, shall go to Jerusalem to liberate tho 
Church of God, may count that Journey in lieu of all ponanco’ 
(can. 2; Mansi, Concilia , Venice, 1769 ff., xx. 810). 

Moreover, lie preached the same thing to the 
masses. This was not only an indulgence, but a 
plenary indulgence — indeed for a long time the 
type of plenary indulgence— until it was imitated 
by so many others. Though the work proposed to 
CrusaderB was peculiarly hard, the Crusade indul- 
gence contains all the constituent elements of an 
indulgence according to the accepted definition : 
ecclesiastical authority remits the penitential satis- 
faction, without considering the personal debt of 
each sinner, in virtue of the accomplishment of 
an optional task proposed equally to all. This 
remission, far from dispensing with confession of 
sins, presupposes and demands it, since it is tho 
confessor who imposes the penance when he par- 
dons the fault. On the other hand, an indulgenco 
is valid directly in the eyes of the Church, and 
indirectly in the eyes of God, in the same way as 
absolution is; for the Church, the authorized inter- 
mediary between God and the Christian for the 
pardon of sin, is none the less the intermediary 
lor the imposition, and consequently tho reduction, 
of satisfaction. 

In those days, just as in our own, it was mainly 
for their value in reference to God that indulgences 
were, sought, and, then as now, above all by those 
who had least need of them, since it is never the 
greatest sinners who frequent the confessional 
most. Thus people sot themselves, as they still 
du, to pursue penitential works for their own value 
and to have the right to be liberated from penance, 
without considering carefully whether their pen- 
ance had been determined or even incurred. And, 
when the gradual mitigation of penitential disci- 
pline had reduced penanco or sacramental satisfac- 
tion almost to tho vanishing point, the remission 
obtained by indulgences, by the performance of 
less and less arduous works, served to reduce this 
indeterminate but certain debt of every one to the 
divine justice, even for pardoned sins. Tho im- 
portance of commutation, which is the basis of ail 
indulgence, decreased as that of condonation in- 
creased ; at the same time, the primitive idea of 
debt to the Church and of the penitential scale 
disappeared gradually from the view and practice 
of the faithful and even of theologians, so that the 
indulgence has come to be the extra-sacramental 
remission of the temporal punishment due to God 
for our pardoned sins. 

The transition evidently took place by degrees ; 
towards the end of the lltli cent, we meet with 
the practice of getting definite penances imposed 
on oneself in order to ransom them more surely. 
St. Peter Damionus relates ( Sanctorum vital , viii. 
[PL cxliv. 1015 f.]) that a pious hermit, St. Dominie 
of the Cuirass (Loricatus j 1 1062), so named from 
the iron cuirass which he always wore for mortifi- 
cation, mode his confessor impose years of penance, 


once even a thousand years, on him ; and this the 
holy man aceomplisheu in a single Lent, thanks to 
the methods borrowed from the ancient Peniten- 
tials; by singing a psalter, e.ff., while dealing him- 
self fifteen thousand disciplinary blows, he did live 
years of penance. This exceptional fact, even in 
the 11th cent., practically marks the end of pen- 
ances actually imposed on and redeemed by indi- 
viduals ; sacramental satisfaction could no longer 
be redeemed. There was, accordingly, nothing 
left but penitential works proposed indiscriminately 
to all. These, however, continued to be quite con- 
siderable, so that the remission of satisfaction had 
a very real counterpart. The Crusade indulgence, 
the first of the plenary type, was almost a commu- 
tation ; though it waB extended later to those who 
did not go themselves to the Holy Land, but sent 
a representative to fight, and then to those who 
merely sun ported tho holy enterprise by their alms, 
it was still not too easily won. On tho other hand, 
partial indulgences were still reckoned by ten, 
twenty, anti forty days in tho Pith and 13th cen- 
turies ; there was no more than a year’s indulgence 
for a pilgrimage to the tomb of Christ or to tho 
basilicas of the holy apostles in Homo. This means 
that figures still retained nearly all their old sig- 
nificance. Further, when the Latcran Council 
(P215, Deer, lxii.), after checking the abuses of cer- 
tain churchmen and alms-gatherers, decreed that 
bishops should not grant more than a year’s indul- 
gence after the consecration of a church, and forty 
days in other circumstances (by a concession of 
Pius X., of 28th Aug. 1903, this is extended to fifty 
days for bishops, a hundred for archbishops, nml 
two hundred for cardinals), it must not be imagined 
that it was making a great reduction of a right 
that had hitherto been exercised to a much larger 
extent. Undoubtedly the Council was aiming at 
making episcopal concessions uniform and restrict- 
ing abuses ; but the limits which it assigned were 
by no means excessive at the time. 

The whole history of indulgences after this, how- 
ever, is summed up in constantly increasing con- 
cessions, ever more easily obtained, for the most 
vaiied acts of piety and charity, lly the end of 
tho 13th cent, there were numerous Indulgences for 
a year, live years, and so on. We then come to 
t he second plenary indulgence, the Jubilee, granted 
for the first time in 1300 by llonifaco VIII. for the 
pilgrimage to the apostles’ tombs in Home. Orig- 
inally proclaimed for secular years, the Jubilee 
was afterwards renewed at shorter periods, and 
was then extended beyond Home, and imitated mi 
various solemn occasions. Later, plenary indul- 
gences were multiplied and mndo extremely easy 
of access ; but by this stage the evolution of the 
indulgence was complete. 

2. Theology. — The theology of indulgences was, 
in early times, complete according to the prin- 
ciples stated above: temporal punishment to he 
undergone after sin has been pardoned ; penance 
imposed, controlled, and even reduced, by ecclesi- 
astical authority, its concessions being approved 
by God, as pardon given in II is name, but in a 
degree which cannot be definitely stated. When 
theologians came to consider, chiefly in relation to 
God, both the remission of the penalty and the 
absolution of the sin, they were inclined to fisk 
how this temporal debt to divine justice was paid. 
This is where the theory of ‘treasure’ came in 
—the theory not, as has been alleged, invented by 
Alexander of Halos, but brought into relief by 
him and introduced into everyday teaching. It 
is no more than an aspect and a consequence of 
the Communion of saints : ought, we not to pray 
for one another? If merit properly so called is 
not directly communicable between tho members 
of the Christian society, at least satisfaction can 
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be transferred, almost as a man can pay a friend’s 
debts. The infinite satisfaction of our Lord and 
the superabundant satisfaction of the Virgin Mary 
and the saints form a treasure which the Churcfi 
guards and administers, drawing upon it for the 
payment of the debts remitted to the faithful by 
indulgences. This explanation pleased the realist 
spirit of the scholastics, and was accepted by the 
whole school ; provided the limits of the compari- 
son with debts between human beings are not tran- 
scended, it is indeed quite satisfactory. Clement 
VI. was the first to make much of it, in his bull 
promulgating the Jubilee of 1350, and the Church 
upheld it against the attacks both of Luther (Leo 
X.’s bull ‘ Exsurge Domine,’ 16th June 1520) and 
of the Janscnist Synod of Pistoia (Pius VI. ’s bull 
1 Auctorem fidei,’ 28th Aug. 1794). 

Connected with the theory of treasure are the 
theory and practice of the application of indul- 
gence to the dead, a now form which helped, rather 
than hindered, the development of prayer for the 
dead, a custom always employed in the Church. 
The transfer of indulgence to the dead seemed to 
clash with the principle that the Church has no 
control over the other world; to this the theo- 
logians replied that it was not a case of granting 
indulgences directly to the dead, but simply a 
matter of ottering to God for them the indul- 
gences which the living could acquire ; they added 
that the application of indulgences to the dead 
was not made in the form of strict, just payment, 
hut by means of prayer — ‘ per moauin suffragii,’ 
according to the accepted expression ; in other 
words, it depended on the mercy of God. On 
this understanding the application of indulgences 
to the dead was adopted by the whole school (cf. 
Thomas Aquinas, In IV. Sent., dis. 45, qu. 2, 
art. 3 ; Bonaventura, In IV. Sent., dis. 20, p. 2, 
art. 1, qu. 6). It was not included in any official 
document till 147G under Sixtus IV. This Pope, the 
first to accord indulgences to tho dead, explained 
its significance ; and from this time it became 
official doctrine and general practice (see the re- 
sponse of the Congregation of Indulgences of 28th 
July 1840 [Decreta authentica , no. 283]). The 
most notable official document on the theology of 
indulgences is tho decroo of tho Council of Trent 
(son*, xxv.), affirming the traditional authority of 
the Church to grant them (cf. Mt 16 19 , Jn 20 s ), 
and declaring the practice most salutary for the 
Christian people. 

This decree avoids precise statement, but this is 
because tho real efficacy of indulgences cannot be 
estimated with precision. Not only is the Chris- 
tian ignorant of the degree of temporal punish- 
ment that is his due (the scale for imposition of 
penance has not been preserved, but only that for 
remission), but he does not know how God measures 
this punishment or in what proportion He accepts 
the indulgence ; and this uncertainty is, of courso, 
more marked in tho case of the oillcacy of indul- 
gences for the dead. 

At least it is clear what indulgences are not : 
they aro not merits, though some pious persons 
seem to think they aro ; nor the remission or 
pardon of Hin itself, though this has been inferred 
from the celebrated expression, * a culpa ct a puma * ; 
nor tho purely gratuitous, unconditioned remission 
of the expiation due for pardoned sin ;. nor a sort 
of authority to sin gained by making a promise of 
some simple expiation. Without entering into 
discussions raised by so-called indulgences ‘ a culpa 
et a peon a,’ we may formulate some conclusions ; 
(a) no single extant text implies the remission of 
mortal sin without recourse to the sacrament of 
penance ; (b) a person who, after receiving absolu- 
tion from his sins, obtains a plenary indulgence is 
actually free ‘a culpa et a poena’ ; (c) ns a matter 


of fact, this expression is not found at first, except 
in reference to the two early plenary indulgences, 
the Crusade and the Jubilee, for which every one 
was allowed to apply to the confessor of his own 
choice ; (d) the same explanation holds for letters 
of confession and indulgence, bo frequent from tho 
14th cent.; (e) the expression has always been 
correctly interpreted by theologians : after all, it 
is no more difficult to explain than such expres- 
sions as * peccatorum remissiones,’ which continue 
to appear in pontifical letters without being mis- 
understood by any one; besides, is sin fully re- 
mitted so long as it leaves an expiation to be 
accomplished ? 

3 . Abuse and reform.— Tho abuse commonly 
known as the ‘sale of indulgences’ was a very 
real exploitation of the concessions of indulgences 
granted in return for almsgiving to the churches ; 
but it must be remarked that tliis was always an 
abuse, never a legitimate custom, and that it was 
always combated and finally suppressed by the 
Church. Tho principle that the Church can reward 
the contributions of the faithful to the temporal 
needs of the religious society by spiritual favours 
is unassailable, ami requires no justification. Tho 
abuse consisted in the exaggerated and inaccurate 
statements made by preachers in order to encour- 
age generous giving (especially for the deliverance 
of souls from purgatory), tho culpable maladminis- 
tration of alms, the deductions made from the 
alms for the benefit of the Church dignitaries and 
even of civil authorities, and other modes of pro- 
cedure which gave to the granting of indulgences 
the appearance of a traffic. It is well known that 
the granting of indulgences for reconstructing the 
church of St. Peter in Rome was the occasion of 
Luther’s revolt; if the doctrine was sound, as 
Tetzel proved, appearances were very unfavourable. 

The Lateran Council (1215) and the Council of 
Vienne (1311) had tried to crush the abuses of 
alms-gatherers, but without much effect; it fell 
to the Council of Trent to strike at the root of the 
evil by condemning abusive practices, and abolish- 
ing tne collecting of alms and trading in indul- 
gences (sess. xxi. 'de reform.’, ch. 9; sess. xxv.) ; 
the publication of indulgences was put in the hands 
of tne bishops, assisted by two canons: they had 
to collect the alms of tho faithful themselves, and 
keep nothing back. A further step was taken ; 
indulgence-alms were completely suppressed (ex- 
cept the bull for the Crusade in Spain, which was 
also freed from all abuse) ; on the rare occasions 
when general indulgences included almsgiving, tho 
latter was only one of the prescribed duties ; its 
taxation and employment were left to the free 
choice of the faithful. 

The reform of indulgences was energetically pur- 
sued by the popes, and the problems relating to 
them were entrusted by Clement vm. to a pro- 
visional commission of cardinals. Clement ix. 
re-established it on a stable basis in 1G67, charging 
it ‘ to resolve the difficulties that arose, to correct 
and suppress abuses, to do away with false, apo- 
cryphal, and indiscreet indulgences, etc.’ Tnis 
Congregation of Indulgences continued to exist 
till 1904, when it was united with the Congrega- 
tion of Kites ; in 1908, at the re-organization of 
the Roman Curia, indulgences were entrusted to 
a section of the Congregation of the Holy Office. 

4. Practical remarks.— A plenary indulgence is 
one which covers all penance required of the 
penitent; a partial indulgence covers a part of 
the penance, and is counted by days, months, or 
years. A better distinction would be that the 
latter is reckoned, not according to the actual 
debt of the sinnor, but according to the ancient 
penitential scales, while the former is not. While 
all indulgences really refer to persons, those which 
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are granted directly to persons, e.g., to a con- 
fraternity, are called personal ; those directly 
attached to a church, an altar, etc., are called 
local; while those attached to holy objects— 
crucifix, medals, beads, etc.— are called real. It 
is easy to understand tho distinction between 
temporary and permanent indulgences, indul- 
gences obtained for certain specified days, or once 
a day, or 4 toties q unties, 1 whenever the penitential 
actions are repeated, and so on. The chief in- 
dulgences are, as formerly, the Crusade (still kept 
up in Spain in a special form); the Jubilee, which 
occurs every quarter-century, and is imitated more 
or less frequently by solemn indulgences called 4 in 
form of Jubilee * ; * indulgences attached to the 
most popular devotions, as the Rosary or the 
Stations of the Cross ; those of famous sanctu- 
aries, as Rome, Jerusalem, Compostella, Assisi’s 
Fortiunoula, etc. ; 4 apostolic ’ indulgences, at- 
tached by the pope (or tho priest authorized by 
him) to holy objects blessed by him, etc. Tho 
Congregation of indulgences published an oflicial 
collection (Jiaccolta) of indulgenced devotions 
(Rome, 1854, and numerous editions), and two 
collections, one of decisions (7 herein authentica 
ab anno 1668 ad annum 1882 , Rat is bon, 1883), the 
other of rescripts and summaries of indulgences 
( Rtscripta authentica . . . nccnon Surnmaria in- 
dulgentiarum , Rutisbon, 1886). Numerous other 
private collections exist, recognized and approved 
oy Roman or Episcopal authority. 

Litrraturr.— ( a) HISTORY.— J. Morin, Commenlarius hit- 
toricu8 de disciplines in administratimie tacramcnti pornitentia, 
Paris, 1651 (bk. x. is devoted to the history of indulgences); 
E. Amort, De origine, vrogressu, valore , ct fructu mdulgenti- 
arum, Venice, 1788 (a rich store of texts) ; H. C. Lea, A Uistrrry 
of Auricular Confusion and Indulgences , Philadelphia, 1896. 
vol. iii. (Protestant) ; T. Brieger, art. ' Indulgenzen, in PRK * 
(Protestant) ; above all, numerous artt. by N. Paulus in various 
reviews, esp. ZKT. 

(b) theology ,— All theologians are occupied more or- loss 
with indulgences. The Tractatus dogmatico-moralis de indul • 
aentiis of Theodoras a Spiritu Sancto, Rome, 1743, has 
long been regarded as classical. The best recent practical 
treatments and collections are : F. Beringer, Die Abldsse ia , 
Paderbom, 1900, Fr. tr. by P. Mazoyer, Let Indulgences*, 
Paris, 1005 ; P. Mocchegi&ni a Monsano, Collectio indulgenti- 
arum, tjuuraechi, 1897. A. BOUDINIION. 

INDUSTRIALISM.— The conditions govern- 
ing the progress of a country in civilization are 
exceedingly complex. Antony these the industry 
of the people occupies a jiosition of considerable 
importance. Wealth ana culture are far from 
being interconnected ; but, at the same time, a 
very poor country is unlikely to attain to the same 
stage of progress as one in which commerce has 
developed sufficiently to provide a moderate 
standard of comfort for the majority of the in- 
habitants. Thus industrial progress becomes the 
potentiality from which other agencies can realize 
a higher stage of civilization. In some recent 
discussions of progress, there are two forms of 
description, each of which is liable to mislead. On 
the one side, industry is spoken of in terms which 
imply that it is something altogether modern, 
while, on the other side, it appears to be inferred 
that industry alone will create a satisfactory 
amount of national wealth. Against the first 
trend of thought, it is to bo noted that among 
primitive peoples, whose situation is disadvan- 
tageous, there are periods of sustained and pain- 
ful labour. A tribe, trembling on the verge of 
starvation, will be condemned to severe toil, and 
the demand b which this condition makes on mind 
and body account for the stationary or even 
declining state of such a society. lienee there 
must he conjoined with habits of industry a not 
unfavourable geographical position, in order thal 
progress may be maae— to modify a saying of W 
Betty ; ‘ Labour is the father, and natural resources 


the mother of wealth’ (Economic Writings of Sir 
W, Petty, , ed. C. H. Hull, London, p. 377). 
But of these two conditions of progress it is easy 
to over-estimate the im}H>rtance of natural re- 
sources. There is some instinct or gift in certain 
peoples which urges them either to force their 
way from a disadvantageous situation or by their 
lalsnir to modify a country which was originally 
almost barreu so that it becomes moderately fruit- 
ful. 

Wherever a society maintained itself for any 
considerable period, industry was a characteristic 
of its life. If it existed in a nomadic, or pastoral 
state, there was the care of the cattle, while at the 
Bame time there was, no doubt, in most cases the 
work of providing clothing for the tribe. With 
the general advance of civilization there came the 
time when, as in England during a great part of 
the Middle Ages, the occupations of the people 
were predominantly agricultural. At this stage, 
the manor constituted a complete economic unit, 
providing for almost all its own normal wants. In 
it one can trace the beginnings of organization in 
the allocation of specific functions to certain 
workers. The rise of the towns involved important 
economic and social consequences. The bringing 
together of a population of some size and the 
contact with distant markets enlarged the horizon 
of the mediaeval burgess as compared with the man 
living in the country, and the towns were centres 
of initiative and, on the whole, stood for the break- 
ing down of oppressive customs. In fact, with the 
growth of towns the way was prepared for the 
beginnings of the period which is distinguished as 
the modern one, as compared with Medievalism. 

The problem of the 171 h cent, was the substitution 
of some new method for tho series of customs anil 
laws which had been found to hamper industry 
during the previous two centuries. The method 
available was the enlarging of the product ive unit, 
and for this capital was required. Gradually 
capitalistic production began to replace the purely 
domestic system. The former had been early 
adopted in the woollen, tho coal, and the iron 
trades, and it had tho advantage of enabling a 
certain amount of division of labour to he adopted ; 
but in tho 17t.h cent, and tho early part of the 
18th cent, there were limits to the specialization 
that was possible. When, for instance, one reads 
of a Glasgow woollen ‘manufactory’ which in 
1700 employed 1400 hands, it is to be inferred that 
the majority of the workers were engaged in their 
own homes, while power was used for the finishing 
of the cloth. Such industries were, in fact, earned 
on under the domestic system in the preliminary 
processes, under factory conditions in tho final 
processes, and there was a capitalistic regime in 
the marketing of the product. 

During t he first part of the 18th cent, in England 
considerable additions wore made to the capital of 
tho country. At tho same time maikets were 
being extended, and by the joint action of both 
causes it became possible to increase the quantity 
of capitalistic production. The latter again led to 
further division of labour— a phenomenon to which 
Adam Smith drew attention in The Wealth of 
Nations. Then there followed a series of impoi lant 
mechanical inventions, affecting first the textile 
trades and later other industries. As a icsull them 
was a great displacement of hand labour, followed 
by increased specialization and organization of 
industry. In many ways the period from J77o to 
1840 was one of change, even ol upheaval, mid it is 
usually termed ‘the industrial revolution.’ In the 
middle of the 18th cent. British industry was largely 
of the cottage or domestic typo. A bundled years 
later tho factory system Imd become predominant. 
Nor did the change end here ; the second half ol 
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the 10th cent, witnessed a revolution in transport, 
which is still continuing. Tho facilities of com- 
munication tend to bring distant places into 
commercial relationship, and thus to render possible 
production on a larger and larger scale, with further 
specialization of industry and increased invention 
or machines. 

All these changes may be summed up in the 
word ‘ industrialism,’ and they have profoundly 
modified not only the mode of production, but also 
I he whole social life of those countries where they 
have taken place. The effects of industrialism 
extend into almost all departments of the national 
life. U rider the domestic system the power required 
for the primitive instruments then in uso was 
supplied either by tho workers or by animals. 
Now it is drawn from purely mechanical sources. 
Thus it has become possible to use the labour of 
men and women for purposos which, on the whole, 
require greater skill, while the total product can 
he very many times greater. Real wages are much 
higher, and the condition of the skilled artisan is 
certainly much better. The concentration of 
factories in large towns gives the workers tho 
advantage of city life, and their lives are brighter 
and fuller than those of their predecessors who 
worked under the domestic system. These consti- 
tute some of the chief gains of the system, os 
against which allowance must bo made for its losses 
and its evils. During tho transition period of tho 
industrial revolution great classes of the population 
sustained severe hardships, and in the early days 
of tho factory system tho conditions of female and 
child labour were deplorable. These, as well as 
other abuses, have been lessened by tho Factory 
Acts ; but there romain certain dangers to national 
well-being in the aggregation of large populations 
in the towns. When public sanitation was little 
regarded, the mortality of urban life was high; 
ami, even yet, when so large a proportion of tho 
population lives in towns, there is a certain danger 
to the physique of the people. There are signs 
which encourage the anticipation that for large 
numbers of the working class population this dis- 
advantage is capable of remedy. Town-planning, 
the opening up of slums, increased air space in the 
smaller houses, greater care of tho children, and 
bettor knowledge of hygiene among the people 
themselves point to an ultimate improvement in 
the physique of those who live in towns. Then, 
as regards the state of the worker in the course of 
his employment, some occupations are ‘dangerous 
trades, either through the mechanical processes 
involving risk of accident or through danger to 
health from the substances which have to be dealt 
with. Regulation of factories tends to limit the 
number of the former, and, while the total accidents 
are distressingly great, the percentage according 
to the numbers employed has diminished as 
compared with earlier periods. Thus the number 
of accidents per 100 stage-coach drivers was higher 
than that per 100 engine-drivers, and similarly 
with the travellers. Tho best medical opinion 
points to trade diseases being preventable. From 
the purely economic standpoint there are strong 
inducements to their eradication. As a rule, where 
there is risk of a trade disease the nominal wages 
of tho workers tend to be higher than they would 
have been otherwise, since such risk checks tho 
inflow of labour and lessens the earning time of 
those employed. Resides, almost every trade 
disease is traceable to a waste of material, the 
saving of which represents an economy of human 
life. It has been urged against tho factory system 
that it tends to create a surplus of labour which is 
little more than on the verge of starvation, which, 
indeed, apart from Poor Law relief, would be in the 
deepest distress. This 1 submerged * portion of the 


population suffers either from irregularity of em- 
ployment or from the unremunerative character of 
the employment that it can obtain, as in the caso 
of sweated industries. Neither of theso charac- 
teristics is generally prevalent among the artisan 
classes which have been called into existence by 
the factory system. Accordingly, it may bo con- 
cluded that tho cause of a depressed market for 
certain kinds of unskilled labour is to be sought 
elsewhere. Attempts have recently been made to 
deal with these unfavourable conditions by legisla- 
tion— as regards sweating by the institution of 
wages boards, and as regards irregularity of em- 
ployment by the second part of the Insurance Act 
of 1911 (see Insurance). 

It follows then, on the whole, that, while tlio 
disad vantages of industrialism appear to be capable 
of gradual amelioration by the exercise of know- 
ledge, forethought, and improved organization, tho 
advantages are substantial, and they tend to bo 
cumulative. At the same time, it is a dangerous 
error to suppose that, be can so industrialism has 
increased the material welfare of tho nation, it has 
established a condition of life which is to bo 
regarded as altogether satisfactory. Opinion has 
fluctuated between two extremes. For some years 
after the success of tlio industrial revolution it was 
commonly held that industry throve boat in the 
absence of all interference and regulation by the 
State— a doctrine which reached its most forcible 
development in the interpretation of luixscz faire 
by the Manchester School. Gradually this attitude 
was modified by the acceptance of exceptions from 
the principle of lai&sez fain in industry— as, for 
instance, in the Factory Acts. Of late the pendulum 
of opinion has tended to swing in tho direction of 
increased State -regulation of industry. And, if 
this tendency is carried too far, there is tho danger 
that initiative inay be chocked. Economic forces 
are so complex that the prevention of one evil 
sometimes occasions another no loss serious. Thus 
the problem of the future will ho, on the one hand, 
to correct, or at least diminish, some of the ills of 
the industrial system ; while, on the other hand, 
this should lie effected without the sacrifice of any 
of its essentially valuable characteristics. 

Literatcrr.— A dam Smith, The Wealth of Nation s (ed. E. 
Cannan), Tendon, 1904* A. Ure, The Philosophy of Manu- 
facture** do. 1861 ; T. Tooke, A Hist. of Prices . . . from J7V3 
to 7847, do. 1838, 1840, 1848; C. Babbage, On the Economy <>J 
Machinery and Manufacturer do. 1832 ; R. W. Cooke-Taylor, 
Introd. to a Hist . of the Factory System, do. 1886; W. J. 
Ashley, An Introd. to English Economic Hist, and Theory , 
vol. I. pta. 1. and it, do. 1892, 1893; W. Cunningham, The 
Growth of English Industry and Commerce in Modern Times , 
Cambridge, 1903; A. Toynbee, The Industrial Revolution of 
the 18th Cent, in England , London, 1884. 

W. R. Scott. 

INDUSTRIAL SCHOOLS.- See Juvenile 
Ckiminals. 

INFALLIBILITY. — I. General: Infalli- 
bility IN common life. — i. Infallibility a uni- 
versal idea; its basis and general significance; 
equivalent terms and cognate ideas.— At the heart 
of such universal questions as What shall 1 believe ? 
Whom shall I trust ? Whom shall I obey ? Where 
shall I find certitude? What is the foundation of 
faith? What is truth? there lies a principle of 
faith in the existence of a source and channel of in- 
fallible knowledge. The quest and discovery of an 
infallible authority has, in some form or other, been 
the business not only of the great systema of re- 
ligion throughout the world which have canonized 
the utterances and injunctions of their prophets, 
priests, and legislators, but also of innumerable 
social and political associations, each inspired with 
an analogous hope and confidence. Usually, it may 
be said, it is a practical or working infallibility 
that men agree to recognize ; but just in proportion 
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as that infallibility is challenged and placed in 
need of vindication it is apt to be invested with a 
robe of mystery, and advanced to a dignity which 
it is fondly hoped will make it absolute and above 
question. 

' The word * infallibility * is late Latin in its origin ; 
but the idea, both religious and political, which it 
conveys Is as ancient as authority in Church and 
State. As a negative virtue or perfection it is 
practically equivalent to 4 inerrancy * and * indefecti- 
bility,* the root notions of ‘stumbling,* ‘straying,* 
and ‘ failing * representing obvious and kindred de- 
fects in a guide to truth. As a positive virtue or 
perfection it has for its counterpart ‘reliability,’ 
‘trustworthiness,* or ‘trueness.’ The same diffi- 
culties and problems inhere in both sets of terms. 
In considering them we are brought face to face 
with an impressive series of ultimate questions, 
moral, social, political, legal, ecclesiastical, and 
religious. It is impossible to define, analyze, and 
weigh the concept of infallibility without recogniz- 
ing that there are involved in it the foundations 
upon which human thought has built up its ideas 
of an absolute authority, a court of final appeal, a 
majesty of law and government, a divine right of 
persons or of institutions, a warrant of certitude, 
a rule of faith, a code of honour and of duty, a 
system of truth. To believe in inspiration, in reve- 
lation, in illumination, to accept a dogma, to pro- 
claim a truth, implies in every case a faith in some 
infallible. Human intelligence may locate this 
ultimate ground of faith and conduct very vari- 
ously. A man may be convinced that it resides 
in his own unaided mind or heart or conscience, or 
in the unaided faculties of some ruler or official or 
dignitary, or in the unaided instinct of some family 
or corporation or people, or in the contents of a 
sacred book or law or literature, or in any one of 
these conceived as dictated or imparted by super- 
natural instruction. But that an infallible seat 
and oracle of authority does exist is axiomatic in 
ethics and in politics not less than in religion. 

‘ Oh that I know where I might find it 1 * is the 
burden of a longing for it, hardly to he distin- 
guished from the aspiration after God Himself. 
It is easy to say that to err is human, that in- 
errancy as a perfection belongs to God alone, that 
any human claim to it savours of rank presumption 
ana, indeed, of blasphemy. And certainly it would 
be insufferable that any mortal mind or w ill should 
arrogate it to itBelf as an indefectible individual 
possession. But, as we shall see, its claimants in 
Church and State seek to elude the condemnation 
which they would otherwise incur, and which they 
freely inflict upon others in like case, by represent- 
ing themselves as hereditary or official life-renterH 
of a divinely delegated authority and wisdom. 
Kings or castes claim divine right, not os created 
or won by themselves, but as given irrevocably to 
themselves. A prophet or a priest claims to express 
the very will of God, not as a maker but as a re- 
cipient of revelation. The maxim of civil law, 
‘The King cannot err,* is neither more nor less 
intelligible and defensible than the later maxim 
of canon law, 4 The Supreme Pontiff cannot err.’ 
Each rests upon a philosophy of absolute monarchy 
as profound, subtle, and elusive as the other ; each 
springs from an instinct deep-seated in human 
nature, and satisfies in its own way psychological 
needs that never fail to assert themselves. It will 
be the principal suggestion of this article that 
ecclesiastical or papal infallibility is not to be ex- 
plained or criticizeu in theological or philosophical 
terms so much as in political and practical. Foren- 
sic and public rather than academic consideration! 
have defended it during its protracted develop- 
ment. Sentiment and a sense of corporate dis- 
cipline have done more for it than logic an*’ 
vol. vii. —17 


apologetic. It was no accident that in the Vatican 
Council of 1870 and in the Homan Catholic Church 
outside that imposing assembly the conflict resolved 
itself into a bitter opposition between the scholarly 
and the administrative genius of the Church, tho 
former as hostile to the definition of papal infalli- 
bility as the latter was urgent in its favour. The 
Curia is a court, not an academy. Its utterances 
are decrees, not theories. Its language is not 
theological so much as legal, and is to be inter- 
preted and judged as bucIi. To construe it liter- 
ally, as if its vocabulary were derived from science, 
is porhaps as imprudent as to insist that court dress 
be made compulsory in the schools, or that wig and 
gown be borrowed from the hall of justice and made 
tho dress of commerce and of recreation. It is true, 
of course, that infallibility, like other dogmatic 
formulations, has called into being a scholarship, 
or a scholasticism, of its own. But it rested on 
grounds distinct from scholarship and philosophy. 
It had silent reasons superior to the texts of Scrip- 
ture which it citod. It was the canonization of a 
practical and essentially political principle. For 
its ecclesiastical promoters the doubts and hesita- 
tions and objections of their learned and eloquent 
opponents served no other purpose than tho set 
speeches of the advocatus dtaboli at tho canoniza- 
tion of an already venerated saint. They were as 
shadows to enhance the new illumination. They 
w T ere the resistance needed to give zest and triumph 
to a victory. 

2 . Degrees of infallibility ; Qualified forms of 
the idea. — The term ‘ infallible/ as applied to an 
individual, an organization, a system of doctrine, 
or a body of literature, does not, on the face of it, 
lend itself to qualification or modification. As a 
thing is either perfect or imperfect, so is a thing 
either fallible or infallible. But, in fact, the term 
is confidently employed, especially in controversy, 
in a variety of senses, its extreme asserters having 
in reserve a citadel of common sense for refuge 
when their exaggerations have been exposed and 
made untenable. As the term ‘truth’ lias had to 
sustain a formidable diversity of interpretations, 
infallibility, as befits an idea so near of kin to it. 
has passed through the same experience. It may 
denote, as we have stated, absolute or practical 
immunity from error or failure. At the top of the 
scale a person may be conceived as in hiiusclf so 
perfectly constituted as not only in all circum- 
stances to bo found never to fail of right ami 
truth in any degree, but as to be incapable ol 
thus failing. At the bottom of the scale one may 
conceive a person not in himself, but by externa I 
influence, saved, on tho whole and in the long run, 
from material or irremediable error. Between 
these two conceptions there lies a considerable 
series of descending degrees of infallibility, eadi 
of which is an adequate basis of faith and con- 
duct, though it comes short of the ideal. Viewed 
scientifically, the proud boast of infallibility tends 
more and more to qualify itself. Though real, it 
is virtual, official, conditional, occasional, derived, 
or relative, in every claimant except God. The 
Bible is deemed infallible as inspired and kept 
pure by divine agency, either in every syllaMe 
and letter or as a whole, either in matters of faith 
and morals only or in matters of historical fad 
also, either in text or in substance, either in the 
original or in a particular version, either in the 
literal, in the lustorico-literary, or in a figiira 
tive sense, either as interpreted by the Fathers,, 
by the Keformers, or by a particular branch of tho 
living Church, and so on. The Church is deemed 
infallible in its clergy alone or in tho episcopate, 
in councils or in popes, or in its clergy and laity 
together, either in matters touching faith and 
morals only, or in discipline or science or scholar 
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ship also, either at a certain era or in its unbroken 
practice, either in a certain denomination or in its 
entirety, and so on. But, when viewed through 
the medium of religious or patriotic faith, infalli- 
bility rises in the scale ana ascends to the lofty 
altitude at which truth and authority are absolute 
and divine. Of infallibility, as of truth, there are 
idealist, utilitarian, and pragmatist interpretations, 
and each varies in an individualistic or an institu- 
tionalistic direction. 

3. Wide range of the idea.—It is important that 
the wide range of the idea should bo rooognized. 
Infallibility is claimed in some measure or degree 
in a large number of regions of human activity. 
While the ecclesiastical and political uses are the 
most familiar as themes of literary and academic 
discussion, others deserve mention in an article 
liko this, since the analogies they present are 
valuable, and have undoubtedly lent support to 
the former. Wherever in human affairs authority 
is respected and truth recognized, a degree of infal- 
libility appropriate to the circumstances is implied. 
Usually tne quality of perfect trustworthiness is 
attributed simply to the object, person, or institu- 
tion in which it is believed to reside. But in 
reality it is also implied that the mind which re- 
cognizes infallibility has itself formed an infallible, 
an absolutely trustworthy, judgment, whether 
directly on the basis of evidence before itself, or 
indirectly on the basis of evidence accepted by a 
reputed infallible, external witness or authority, 
such as tradition, usage, or a living organization. 
Nothing assists the student of infallibility more 
effectively to appreciate its essential complexity 
and subtlety than a swift glance at the less noto- 
rious and controversial regions of life in which it 
is acknowledged to be operative. 

(1) In external Nature . — External Nature, upon 
any view of an ultimate explanation, presents the 
eye of man with a spectacle of infallibility. Think 
what you will of her achievements, her products 
in detail, her tragedies, and her catastrophes, her 
laws operate with a serenely or a grimly perfect 
regularity, her processes are so absolutely reliable 
that an alleged suspension of them or exception 
to them becomes a miracle, and no one credits it 
except a theist who may find himself able to ex- 

J dain it as a divine suspension of a divine custom 
or divine ends, and thus implicitly leaves intact 
the general conception of Nature’s normally un- 
broken regularity and uniformity. The sequence 
of the seasons, tne alternation of day and night, 
the untie viating course of physical processes ami 
of natural laws which know no exceptions, have 
passed into a proverb of unfailing trustworthiness. 
For religious faith Nature is infallible within her 
appointed sphere, because her Author and Upholder 
is infallible, and expresses His mind and will, within 
limits, through her. Failure in her would be failure 
in Hint. 

(2) In human Nature . — Trust Nature, says one 
school, and she will guide you rightly in the end. 
In other words, instinct is infallible. Convention 
is artificial and represses Nature. But Nature, 
though you expel her with a pitchfork, will make 
her way hack ami master you. A return to Nature 
in its primitive sense, however, is not more attrac- 
tive tlian a return to his cradle would bo to a 
grown man. The trouble for a sansculottist philo- 
sophy of any type is that the great conventions of 
life are themselves profoundly natural ; they are 
the dictates of instinct guided by long experience. 
It is more natural to the genus homo to go clothed 
than naked, to observe law than to be anarchist. 
And for the individual the rule to trust one’s in- 
stinct as a sure guide is not to be crudely simplified 
into a wanton and libertine indulgence of each 
passing whim or fugitive passion. Even the brutes 


are above that. Instinct, the nature in us, is as com- 
plex as the universe, nature around us. ^ Each has 
required an age-long evolution to bring it to what 
it is. Nature, instinct, is a perfectly trustworthy 
authority, but it needs patience ana impartial in- 
vestigation to know her mind and catch her final 
mandate. ‘Be natural,’ a first law of manners 
and of stylo in art and literature, and, rightly 
understood, also in morals and religion, does not 
mean 1 Play the new-born babe, or play the back- 
woods savage,* but ‘Be true to your real genius 
and station and mission in life. Nature is in- 
fallible, in the region of human instinct as in her 
own external province, the world of the elements 
and forces ; but her mind and will are expressed 
in decrees which are not momentary or inter- 
mittent or capricious, but are in time discerned as 
universal laws making for progress and cohering 
in consistency. 

( 3 ) In human society . — In human social life 
various degrees of infallibility are recognized under 
the conceptions of authority and discipline. No 
one pretends that all parents or that any parents 
are incapable of making mistakes and misleading 
their children, vet the will of the parent and the 
information anti instruction of the parent are for 
a time infallible to the child, gladly accepted by 
him as such, and within limits authorized as such 
both by law and by public opinion. The rights of 
the parent in the child who is flesh of his own flesh 
and is brought up by him, the mutual affection 
that is natural to both and inspires trust, sym- 
pathy, and understanding, and makes submission 
to authority no hardship, the special knowledge 
which the parent possesses of the temperament 
and capacity of the child and his natural desire to 
develop the best in him — such considerat ions make 
interference between parent and child at a certain 
stage in life profoundly undesirable, and lend at 
least a temporary infallibility to parental author- 
ity. The same is true of the authority of the 
teacher in school and university not only to com- 
mand obedience, but to command faith in his 
instruction. The apprentice in business or in 
handicraft, the subordinate official in well-nigh 
every organization in commercial, military, pro- 
fessional, and public service, accepts, and is author- 
ized to accept, within limits as final for him the 
mandate or advice of his superior. Such infalli- 
bility is maintained as socially economical and us 
conducing to efficiency in the common interest. 
It is held to he justified as working well, and 
flagrant instances of abuse of power are held to 
discredit the individual, not the system. Demo- 
cracy itself is not less a form of government, 
entailing discipline and subordination 111 its public 
departments, than a theory of citizen equality. 
Expediency alone, based on confidence in special 
knowledge, is the warrant of military infallibility 
with its autocratic subjection of all ranks to one 
mind and will, of legal infallibility with its judicial 
cul dr. sac in a court of final appeal, and of political 
infallibility with its autocratic or constitutional 
vesting of all authority ultimately in a sovereign 
power. The physician in practice is assigned an 
ail but arbitrary infallibility, tempered by occa- 
sional appeal to the specialist, and restrained from 
gross incompetency or crime by professional honour 
fortified by tho common law and the Medical 
Council. 1 Trust the expert ’ is a rule in which 
humanity for the most part lias a childlike con- 
fidence, utterly misplaced in numerous particular 
instances, yet based generally on a solid founda- 
tion of close observation and long experience. 
Proverbial though it is that doctors differ, no 

S roverb encourages the patient to differ from his 
octor. Proverbial though it is that tastes differ, 
each generation suffers itself willingly to he 
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■directed in its architecture, art, and music by the 
•experts of the day, in spite of the fact, too clearly 
shown by history, that their judgment in many 
cases proves to be as transitory and as unfortunate 
in its issue as the aesthetic canons and decrees of 
sartorial fashion. 

(4) In reason.— li we turn to reason, the ulti- 
mate differentia of mankind in the world of life, 
in search of an infallible principle, our quest is not 
in vain, but the result is not the discovery of an 
automatic solvent of all problems. Reason is in- 
fallible. It is the organ of truth. But, though it 
resides in every normal human being, it confers 
no immediate miraculous identity of judgment or 
opinion upon humanity. All men reason ; but not 
all reason accurately or consistently. Fortified 
though it is by increasing personal experience and 
individual knowledge, ana fostered and assisted 
though it is by tradition and by common inter- 
course, the individual reason is not delivered from 
errors and shortcomings. When we speak of 
reason as infallible, we look beyond the individual 
and even beyond the aggregate to what is any- 
thing but an abstraction, to the common principle 
of all our thinking and judging, which is not many 
but one, which guides and directs our science in 
all its departments, which appeals to men of every 
race. The rationalist isolates it as a standard and 
criterion of faith and duty, forgets that it is but 
an instrument., though the highest in our use, and 
in its favour ignores other elements in our spiritual 
constitution which give force and value to life. 
But reason, by which we discriminate truth from 
error, religion from superstition, and in great 
measure right from wrong, as an indwelling 
jrinciple in humanity, must be infallible. Apart 
rom its complete and unimpeded exercise there is 

no rest to the soul. Through it the observation 
of nature and its operations rises from a pastime 
into science, enhancing not more man’s knowledge 
than his power, and approximating his intelligence 
and his insight nearer and nearer to the divine. 
But, as with nature or instinct, so with reason— it 
is infallible as an ultimate principle, fallibly em- 
ployed by individual intelligences oven in the 
exalted spliero of science, which, outside the some- 
what frigid hounds of pure mathematics, is never 
altogether innocent of questionable dogma and 
changing fashion. 

(5) In conscience . — It is an axiom of all schools 
and all sects that a man ought to obey his con- 
science in all circumstances and at all costs. Re- 
ligion, indeed, recognizes in human conscience the 
very whisper of the infallible Spirit of God. But 
what one man’s conscience sanctions for him 
another’s sometimes in the same circumstances 
refuses to permit. The slavery which one genera- 
tion contemplates with equanimity and justifies 
without a qualm revolts the soul of its successor. 
The polygamy which one race practises deliber- 
ately as its social duty appears abhorrent to 
another people. The pride, the ambition, the 
love of power and wealth, which are the breath 
of life to one class of men, are as death to the soul 
of another. Usages and impulses which pass un- 
challenged in the OT, or are regarded as directly 
approved, are condemned in the NT. Yet con- 
science is not dethroned from its sovereign dignity, 
nor is it acknowledged to lack essential unity. 
For the individual, the time, the race, it is final ; 
it is to he believed implicitly, and obeyed. But 
even conscience can be developed and trained, as 
in the individual so also in the race. It is the 
same principle in all its variations, in all indi- 
viduals, periods, and peoples. Its function is the 
same. Its genius or spirit is the same. But, like 
everything human, it has to grow, to come to 
itself, to increase in self-knowledge and in vision. 


If it is the whisper of God, it is also a still, small 
voice sounding in human ears amid the distrac- 
tions of other sounds, and it speaks a language 
whose vocabulary, accent, and tones man does not 
learn at once without education and taking pains. 
Conscience is not an oracle before whose tripod 
the human soul can sink its native intelligence and 
responsible discernment and resign itself to passive 
listening. To regard it as an automatic index to 
duty, operated supernaturally apart from the 
dispositions of the heart and inind in which it is 
resident, is to degrade both it and its divine 
operator. The oompass is an infallible pointer to 
the pole, hut science which gave it to the seaman 
for nis guidance has had to toil and search in 
order to discover its true direction and to instruct 
him how to house it, how to allow for its deflexion, 
how to strengthen its power and protect it from 
external interference, now to construe its be- 
haviour in all circumstances. So conscience in 
the individual, for all its dignity as a divine voice 
speaking in the soul of man, is no exception to 
tlie sacred law that revelation, though it comes to 
earth from heaven, enters through human faculties, 
entrusted to human vision, human intelligence, ana 
human utterance. Essentially the same conjunc- 
tion of human and divine which Christological 
theology has mado familiar in the Incarnate Word 
os a mystery to faith, and which battles prosaic 
analysis in tne divine message of the prophets and 
in the written Word of God, which are at the same 
time intensely human, presents itself to reverent 
inquiry in the divine Word which we call con- 
science. It is infallible for religious faith, though 
its organs of utterance are in tnemselves found to 
be imperfect and errant. In the moral world it is 
better to do the wrong thing under the conscientious 
conviction that it is right than to do the right 
thing in spite of the conscientious conviction that 
it is wrong. But in either instance the organ of 
moral discrimination is at fault and is in need 
of further education. Thus the infallibility of 
conscience, absolute as it rightly is for the indi- 
vidual, is always relative to his enlightenment, 
and ought to ho consciously so, and therefore open 
to fresh enlightenment. Education and develop- 
ment may modify its actual decrees, hut as a 
principle it represents a consistent attitude towards 
ethical values as in tho course of time and experi- 
ence they are successively understood and rigntly 
appreciated. 

(6) In the State and in political life. — Again, it 
is a maxim and mark of good citizenship that the 
laws of one’s country are to he loyally obeyed. 
They possess a certain majesty more sovereign 
even than the king in whose name they are pro- 
mulgated and enforced. They express the genius 
and spirit of a people, mould its life incessantly, 
and outline for common instruction a certain 
minimal suggestion of its ideal of justice. What 
represents tho settled conviction of many genera- 
tions of experience must, it is readily felt, he true, 
and haB a right to he enforced. Conscience and 
expediency combine to dignify its authority. But 
in all civilized countries tne development of parlia- 
mentary legislation has introduced so great an 
amount of legal detail into statutory obligations, 
and the victories of party which carry legislative 
programmes into the statute-book frequently re- 
present so attenuated, shortlived, and doubtful a 
majority of public opinion in their favour, that, 
the majesty which once rightly belonged to the 
greater and often unwritten codes of earlier days 
has become at once a moral and a psychological 
impossibility. Party government is everywhere 
in just disrepute, except among the politically 
ambitious whose ends alone it serves, because 
more ami more it presumes to employ coercion in 
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the name of the whole State and with the resources 
of the whole commonwealth to enforce the will 
of a section of the people in things morally in- 
different. On one plea or another it will not wait 
to secure moral unanimity, the only legitimate 
basis of compulsion. It seldom cares to invite an 
explicit mandate, but prefers to merge a number of 
separate issues in its appeal to the constituencies, 
juggling as it pleases with their aggregate re- 
sponse. Yet in the Crown, the State, the common- 
wealth, however organized for government and 
administration, there resides a real infallibility. 
Its authority, like that of conscience, articulates 
itself in different lands and at different periods in 
very various utterances, and sanctions things which 
in course of time it would fain repudiate. Even 
with the best and most honourable intentions it 
may do wrong, act tyrannically, and retard pro- 
gress. But such cases constitute to the right- 
minded reformer simply a signal of the need of 
education. The just authority of public opinion, 
and of immemorial tradition, and of the institu- 
tions which they have constructed for the public 
good must not he overthrown if it is to be brought 
to bear with a freshly enlightened purpose upon 
the establishment of a better order of things. 
Infallibility, therefore, in tho State, vested in itH 
head and officers, its government and administra- 
tion, absolute though it appears from moment to 
moment when the interests of individuals collapse 
in conflict with it, is and always has been rolativo 
and conditioned. Autocracy at its worst lias its 
restraints, and owes the very continuance of its 
power to them. Democracy is but a readjust- 
ment and redistribution of responsibilities and 
authorities. The legal principle that the king 
or the legislature cannot err holds its own only by 
the help of the seemingly inconsistent rule that the 
sovereign power is in duty bound to redress wrongs 
and to promote reforms as need arises. The same 
ministers and members of parliament who on ad- 
mission swear to uphold the constitution of their 
country are vested with power to alter or modify 
it. If the interest of common order and public 

} )caee demand immediate obedionce to the existing 
aw, that obedience will not long be rendered 
where there is no confidence that the highest good 
of the people is being vigilantly promoted by the 
occupauts of official power. Closely as the ecclesi- 
astical claimants to infallibility have modelled 
their politics upon the theory and practice of the 
secular powers under whose shadow they have 
had to live, they have not found in them any 
example or analogy for an absolute regime whose 
decrees were not only affirmed to be final for the 
time but irreformable and unalterable for all time. 
It was reserved for ecclesiastical statesmen to 
endeavour to erect a hierarchical autocracy dis- 
tinguished from all secular organizations by its 
steadfast and immovable exclusion of innovation 
even by constitutional means. 

(7) in religion . — It is in religion that the prin- 
ciple of infallible authority asserts itself most 
powerfully. Every religion has its solemn ordi- 
nances and obligations, its absolute docrees which 
rule tho public and domestic life of its people. 
The higher religions, which claim in some sense 
to save men here and hereafter, use the same 
order of language and operate with the same 
instruments of instruction and discipline as the 
lower, but they leavo the lower far behind in 
respect of the urgency of their appeal, the dignity 
of their claims, and the wealth of means whicli 
they bring to bear upon mankind for the accom- 
plishment of their lofty purpose. They make 
explicit and articulate the presuppositions and 
the genius of earlier faiths. They are theo- 
logically and ecclesiastically self-conscious. They 


are not content merely to proclaim, but feel bound 
also to explain. They develop organizations for 
their propagation and diffusion comparable in 
extent and in cost with the secular politics of 
history. They are not content to rest on the 
authority of custom or usage as the valid basis 
of their law, but affirm their direct origination 
by divine agency. They describe their authority 
not only as a power demanding to be obeyed, but 
as a power desiring and requiring to be believed. 
The truth they preach does not derive its credi- 
bility or its cogency from human sources. It is 
God *8 Word. It is a divine revelation, not a 
human discovery. Tradition itself can add no 
sanctity to it : it can only keep it pure and pass 
it down the generations. In such a setting in- 
fallibility takes on an enhanced solemnity. It 
is no longer an empirical convention founded on 
natural right and supported by simple expedi- 
ency, but rises into an august principle of dog- 
matic faith. In Christianity most of all it has 
come to mature self-consciousness, and found 
expression in a series of transcendent affirma- 
tions of faith. Buddhism, Muhammadanism, Hin- 
duism, Sikhism, Parsiism, have precisely analogous 
dogmas associated with their conceptions of an 
inspired founder, an inspired literature and canon, 
a holy organization or fraternity, and a provi- 
dentially safeguarded tradition and interpretation. 
But in Christianity the questions relating to in- 
fallibility have been developed and worked out 
both by scholarship and by administration with 
a completeness that is without rival, and a litera- 
ture or extreme value and great impressiveness is 
available for the student who desires to master 
them for himself. 

II. Special : Infallibility in the Chris- 
tian religion.— i. Introductory considerations. 
—In the Christian life and within the Christian 
organization of society the various types and de- 
grees of infallibility which have been sketched in 
the first division of this article all have their counter- 
parts. Each of the Churches and every type of 
Christian has a seat of authority, simple or complex, 
accessible or remote, to which it habitually refers 
its doctrinal and practical difficulties. The response 
of the oracle may not be regarded as final for more 
than the occasion or tho party concerned, but it is 
believed to represent an independent and in some 
sense authoritative voice, confirming or corrod- 
ing individual opinion. This authority in the 
Christian world is at once a rule of faith and of 
duty, promoting, if not demanding, belief in its 
testimony and obedience to its injunctions. In 
every case it is lielieved to owe its prerogative and 

S ower to divine inspiration and to a permanent 
ivine commission. In argument and counter- 
argument the advocates of these authorities are 
apt to draw distinctions between the rival prin- 
ciples as in themselves either more or less spiritual 
in character. But the Christian rationalist, for 
example, who makes reason supreme, does so only 
under the conviction that God gave reason to man 
to be his guide through all his perplexities of faith 
and conduct, and that it is impiety towards the 
Author and Upholder of that noble faculty to 
doubt its authority and its adequacy. He can 
point effectively to the fact that all schools of 
Christian thought argue or reason, when they can, 
the correctness of their views, even when those 
views have reached the paradox Credo quia ab - 
surdum ; and there is justice in his judgment that 
for Christendom reason is infallible within its own 
legitimate province, inferring truth from the data 
supplied to it by nature, experience, or revelation, 
correlating truths derived irom whatever source, 
and exposing error either directly or by reduction 
to absurdity. 
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Broadly speaking, infallibility has been sought 
by Christian faith in a direction either external or 
internal to the individual. In historical docu- 
ments, the Scriptures or the Creeds and Confessions 
of Faith, or in sacred traditions embedded in litera- 
ture or embodied in life, or in the living Church 
either as a whole or represented by some class or 
individual, or in the historical Jesus, a funda- 
mentally external norm of infallible truth is found. 
In the Christian reason, or in the witness of the 
Holy Spirit within the individual Christian soul, 
an inward norm is accepted. But the common 
presupposition of all these views is that God may 
be trusted not to fail the believing soul, that His 
guardian and guiding Spirit is increasingly at work 
in the Church, bringing infallible conviction to 
those who, officially or personally, use the means 
of grace and knowledge available in the Church in 
reliance upon God. Individuals and Churches 
emphasize differently the particular instruments 
ana vehicles of infallible guidance, but under all 
their differences it is clear that they operate with 
the same elements of spiritual power and know- 
ledge. There is one Spirit, the common ultimate; 
and His instruments, though they are many, are 
essentially alike for all. In a sense no claims to 
infallibility are more provincial than the ultra- 
catholic in so far as they arc ultramontane, and 
none are more individualistic than the papal since 
they are vested in one man. Thus do extremes 
meet in their pursuit of a common object. 

The principal forms of infallibilist theory which 
have been urged by Christian thinkers locate the 
seat of Christian authority in sacred writings, in 
the organized or visible Church, in the historical 
Jesus, or in the Christian reason, conscience, or 
spirit. In that order they are here reviewed. 

2 . Infallibility of Holy Scripture.— Christianity 
was bom to revere ft Bible. Its earliest place of 
worship was the Galiltean synagogue, a House of 
the Book, a provincial equivalent for the distant 
Temple, whose open Holy of Holies, in the full 
view of the congregation, contained the Old 
Covenant, the rolls of the Word of God, in their 
shrine or ark. Master and disciples had alike 
learned in the synagogue and its schools to regard 
the Law and the Prophets as the veritable utter- 
ance of the Spirit of God. For them a visit to the 
Temple at the great feasts owed its impressiveness 
not less to the Scriptural instruction than to the 
ritual and sacrifice which it housed. Their nation, 
in tho phrase so picturesquely used by Muhammad 
in the Qur ftn to describe them, was the 1 People of 
the Book.* The moat admired and distinguished 
class in the nation, according to the popular judg- 
ment, were the scribes and Pharisees, whose pro- 
fession it was, not by birth, but by learning and 
talent, to be the priests and Levites of the Temple 
and Cultus of tne Book. If the Temple priest- 
hood who served in the sight of Israel principally 
at the great festivals represented Aaron in their 
ephods, the Rabbis sat in Moses’ seat with the 
pnylactery on their forehead as their symbol, 
exercising an authority which practically over- 
shadowed the direction of public ritual in the 
Capital alone, since it reached the infinitesimal 
details of daily life and piety throughout the 
country. Public opinion invested them in the 
period of the ministry of Christ with an authority 
in matters of faith and morals which Christian 
riesthoods with significant and ominous avidity 
ave made the precedent and the model for their 
own. Yet it was the Book they handled rather 
than the way they handled it that surrounded 
them with popular veneration. To the almost 
superstitious awe with which the popular mind 
universally regarded book-learning in ancient 
times, the transcendent character of the Holy 


Book which they expounded lent vastly added 
force. If we remember what the OT in Hebrew 
and in Greek was to Israel, and also bear in mind 
the profound impression that it made, in spite of 
its foreign atmosphere and peculiar exclusiveness, 
upon the cultured classes of neighbouring races 
among whom it gained thousands of disinterested 
proselytes by its sheer grandeur, elevation, and 
spiritual uniqueness, we shall not wonder that 
from the beginning something verging on Biblio- 
latry was native to Christianity. The NT, which 
has no infallible pretensions for itself any more 
than the OT had for itself, and gains our allegiance 
none the less readily because of their absence from 
its unaffected pages, from first to last quotes from 
the OT and defers to it as a treasury of literal 
oracles of God. The reader of it does not need to 
ecall particular references of Jesus to the author- 
ity of the Bible of His people whose ‘Scripture 
cannot be broken ’ (Jn 10“)— ignorance of which 
and of God’s power is a cause of error (Mt 22 a, )~ 
an authority which was common ground for the 
strangely different interpretations of it made by 
Him ana by His enemies. The ‘oracles of God,* 
as Paul calls them (Ho 3 a ), are as truly the basis of 
Christ’s teaching, and, as in the Temptation and 
the Transfiguration, the strength of Ilis life, as 
they are the source of the language and imagery 
in which the Apostolic writers sot forth His teach- 
ing and His life and character. The most con- 
summate scholarship of our time is only coming to 
realize fully the minute and profound dependence 
of the NT upon the OT, Gospels and Epistles, 
Master and disciples alike. For one and all tho 
OT was the Infallible Book, God's own Word and 
Revelation through inspired seers, singers, thinkers, 
statesmen, and annalists, every word of which was 
authoritative for the soul, if rightly understood. 

The composition and publication of the Apostolic 
writings was necessarily followed by an almost 
immediate extension of tho Canon, tne infallible 
rule of faith and life. For, apart from their inti- 
mate connexion with the Lord Himself as veracious 
records and expositions of Him composed by men 
belonging more or less closely to llis earliest 
following, they have a spiritual tone, power, and 
distinction, and they proclaim a message, which 
not only raised them at onco to the exalted level of 
the OT, but made them in sober truth its com- 
pletion and perfection, the crown of its hopes and 
promises, the light that in earlier days had pro- 
jected moving shadows as it drew near the world. 
If the OT was inspired, much more the NT. If 
the OT was infallible, much more the NT. If the 
OT formed a Canon, with or without the late 
Apocrypha, much more the NT, also with or 
without the later writings, which were painfully 
marked by waning power. Detailed examination, 
sentence by sentence, of these newer w ritings only 
served to vindicate the comparison. They pre- 
serve, to this day, the same inexhaustible edifica- 
tion and stimulus for religious minds which Israel 
and the first Christians found unfailingly in the 
reverent perusal and study of the older Bible of 
their race. Both Testaments remain inextricably 
bonnd up together as the Bible and Common Ilule 
of the whole of Christendom. Greek, Roman, and 
Protestant alike use it, and cherish it, as the 
fountain of sacred truth, the unfailing and inerrnnt 
source of Christian instruction, God’H literal Word 
for all time, dictated by His Spirit and phrased by 
his chosen servants to be an eternal possession of 
the faithful in His Church. For the Greek and 
Latin Fathers, for the School men great and small, 
for all branches of the divided modern Church, the 
unmistakable teaching of the Bible is infallible. 
‘ It is written,’ for them as for the first Christians, 
is officially final proof, where the Scripture is at 
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one and its sense correctly reached, just as ‘ Thus 
saith the Lord’ is final on the lips of a true 
prophet. 

Then how comet It that there are so many Churches, and so 
many Biblical theologies at their foundation, it may be attked. 
if the Bible is one, and infallible, and accepted by all Christians? 
The answer is twofold. 

(a) While the Bible is one, Its oontents are far from homo- 
geneous, representing many historical strata of religious experi- 
ence and many types of religious temperament ; so that a Book 
which comet to ut from to many minds may very naturally 
appeal to men very differently, some responding to one element 
in it, others to others, no single individual and no Church, it 
may be, ever being capable of appreciating all alike. It lends 
itself, not unintentionally, to as many interpretations as It finds 
interpreters. The rival Church theologies are neither wrong in 
themselves nor, as we are apt to judge in haste, destructive of 
the unity of Holy Writ, any more than the rival tendencies 
within its own pages, as, for example, of priest and prophet or 
of Panlinism and Petrinism, are subversive of it. Scholarship 
and oomraon sense have come to doubt the wisdom and the 

ustice of making the Bible into a code, or a quarry of materials 

or a code, of statute law which must be rigorously administered 
if justice is to be done to it and to the lieges. The letter killeth ; 
the spirit givoth life. Faith cannot be legislated ; it has to be 
* inspired.’ Unity or conformity may become a fetish, and its 
cult a superstition, if it is not comprehensive enough to admit 
of a certain play of freedom and spontaneity in the faith which 
inspires it. The division and subdivision of the Church in all 
lauds, far from disclosing a merely schismatic spirit, is in great 
measure a proof that the Christian mind has been alive and 
awake, that it has demanded a wider catholicity than ortho- 
doxies would acknowledge, and that the many-sidedness of Lho 
Christian Scriptures has received recognition in spite of all 
legalistic repression and restraint. Bossuet's controversial use 
of the variation of Protestant doctrine rests on a grotesque 
misconception of the nature of unity, and consorts very ill with 
the spirit of his native Galliuanism. Christianity itself was at 
first known as a sect, a aipetrtf, because it rested upon an inter- 
pretation of the Hebrew Scriptures which was contrary to that 
of the accepted schools. The Sermon on the Mount, with its 
‘ It was said of old time . . . but I say unto you,’ is a perfect 
illustration of the mingled reverence and independent dis- 
crimination of Jesus’ attitude to the UT. The conflict of texts 
in the threefold temptation in the wilderness, some being 
rejected as lowor and worldly, others accepted as spiritual, is 
another proof of the critical position which He took up towards 
the letter and details of the Book whose inherent infallibility 
He invariably assumes. And, far from discouraging a like 
reverent freedom in His followers, He was at no pains to pre- 
clude v ariation in Christian thought, and prescribed no dogmatio 
interpretation either of the OT or of His owii words and 
ordinances, although the daily conversation of His Immediate 
disciples, even the inner circle, revealed with unmistakable 
clearness the grave differences of opinion which were inevitable 
in the future. It may, indeed, bo part of the moral vocation 
and intellectual responsibility of every Christian to form his 
own best judgment as to the message of the Word of God, and 
Christian unity may find expression less in identity of opinion 
than in identity of attitude, less in findiug a uniform doctrine 
than in finding the truth for oneself, whatever others may Beem 
to find. Certain it is, in any case, that from the very outset of 
its career Christianity haB expressed Itself through diverse 
interpretations of its common Scriptures, retaining its sense of 
their divine authority notwithstanding unimpaired. 

Moreover, the infallibility of Scripture was not incompatible 
with a varying Canon. At first the Canon waa simply the 
accepted OT, nut it existed in hoth its Hebrew and its Greek 
form, each of which was authoritative, and was, in fact, em- 
ployed os the textual basis of quotations in the NT. An arti- 
ficial identity of Hebrew text was secured by rabbinical care, 
greatly to the loss of later scholarship ; but, though the legend 
of the Soptuagint credited the work of the seventy Greek 
translators with miraculous identity in u similar Interest, the 
same miracle-loving Providence omitted to supply an identical 
text or even an identical number of books to the received 
Hebrew and to the received Oreek Canons, suggesting thereby 
that infallibility was to bo found in something higher than the 
hireling work of the copying scribe and the selective judgment 
of the Canon-former. It was not otherwise with the Christian 
Bible when by degrees tho NT drew together as the comple- 
ment of the OT. No doubt it was comparatively easy to Bet 
aside inferior aspirants to a place in the completed Canon, 
though sotno writings ultimately included and some excluded 
hung in the balance for a considerable time. But , as time went 
on, and versions into the vernaculars of Christian Europe, Asia, 
and Africa were made and recognized for use, and the process 
of manuscript reproduction steadily increased the distance be- 
tween the current copies and the lost originals, the difficulties 
wiiich besot the natural ideal of a single interpretation of the 
Bible were greatly multiplied. Rome in its own practical and 
not over-scrupulous fashion cut the knot by ordaining that the 
Greek and Hebrew texts should retire into academic seclusion 
us antiquarian matter, and that a standard revision of Jerome’s 
Vulgate should for all time coming be the only Bible for doc- 
trinal and disciplinary and liturgical use. Even that Vulgate 
has come to need textual revision and standardization by a 
Biblical Commission. The Scriptural infallibilist who desiderates 
a single authentic text as the basis of his scholarship and dogma 


might well despair. But it is clear that the kind of infallibility 
which Jesus CnriBt and the early Church recognized in Sorip- 
ture was not textual or linguistic or historical in character, but 
spiritual, and the Roman Catholic or Protestant controversialist 
who flees for refuge to an arbitrarily selected version and text 
as his infallible Canon, or postulates an infallible authority to 
be its interpreter, has succumbed to an unchristian panic, and 
has failed to recognize the true nature of the inerrancy of Holy 
Writ It must be acknowledged without reserve that scholar- 
ship haB made it simply impossible for any man or any church 
to point to one text, or one rendering, or one Interpretation of 
the Bible and say, ‘This is the one true Word of God, infallible 
and exclusive.’ It is self-delusion, and in the strictest sense 
superstition, to set up any authority, whether amateur or ex- 
port, and appeal to it to settle controversy either temporarily 
or finally. We may make increasing approximation to the 
true answer, but nothing is more certain than that a certainty 
upon it which is boyond question can never be reached. Can 
Christendom, however, not be content to take up its Lord’s 
position in the matter? He lays down no rule for posterity 
about the Mossoretic text or the Beptuagintal rendering. lie 
frames no rules for exegesis. He proclaims the establishment 
of no court to settle such disputes. The inerrancy of Scripture 
for Him was compatible with its inclusion of much that was or 
had become imperfect. Ho distinguished weightier from minor 
matters of the Low (Mt 23). For Him there were Messianic 
elements in it so misleading and seductivo as to be satanic. 
aud there were encouragements to what in a Christian would 
be vice and sin. The divine kernel of Scripture was what alone 
concerned Him, the Canon within the Canon, the element 
which reached and held fast the Christian conscience and satis- 
fied the demands of the Holy Spirit operating in tho Christian 
soul. 

(b) There ore many divergent schools of Christian opinion 
and many types of church life for this further reason, that,, 
apart from the differences of text, rendering, and interpret- 
ation Just considered in relation to the Bible as one and 
infallible, traditions external altogether to the Scriptures have 
been taken as a conjunct and co-ordinate basis of faith and 
duty. No Church, however devoted or however servile in its 
Biblicism, has succeeded in eliminating the authority of tradi- 
tion altogether, for in the sphere of interpretation it makes its 
resence universally felt. But in no Church is a tradition 
ostile to the pluin sense of Scripture welcome in itself. Homan 
Catholic dogma expressly co-ordinates tradition with Scripture 
as a source of revealed truth and duty. * This [saving] truth 
and [moral] discipline,’ says the Council of Trent in its 4 Decree 
concerning the Canonical Scriptures,’ ‘are contained in the 
written books and the unwritten traditions, which, received 
by the Apostles from tho mouth of Christ Himself, or from the 
Apostles themselves, the Holy Ghost dictating, have eomedowu 
even unto us, transmitted as it were from hand to hand : the 
Synod, following tho examples of tho orthodox Fathers, receives 
and venerates with an equal affection of piety and reverence all 
the books both of the Old and of the New Testament— seeing 
that one God is the author of both— as also tin? said traditions, 
as well those appertaining to faith as to morals, as having been 
dictated, either by Christ’s own word of mouth, or by the Holy 
Ghost, and preserved in the Catholic Church by a continuous 
succession.* And in the ‘ Decree concerning Original Sin ' it 

f frofesges to follow ‘ the testimonies of the sacred Scriptures, of 
he holy Fathers, of tho most approved councils, and the judg- 
ment and consent of the Church itself.* But conflict between 
them is not conceived as possible, the function of tradition 
being to make explicit as need arises what has lain implicit in 
tho treasury of ecclesiastical authority and Scriptural truth. 
But any addition of Church tradition to the letter of Scripture 
on equal terms must increase the room for divergence In men’s 
interpretation of the Bible viewed as an infallible document. 
Great as is the opportunity for honest difference of opinion on 
the touching of Scripture, it is as nothing compared with tho- 
opportunity provided by accumulated custom and convention 
in the Church. It may be difficult to determine the harmony 
or ‘consent’ of Scripture, but will any one seriously maintain, 
that a consensus patrum or a consensus traditionum with any 
approach to unanimity could be produced for a similar range 
of doctrine ? 

The infallibility of Scripture consists of no 
absolute immunity from error in matters of his- 
torical and scientilic fact. Even the Gospels defy 
the harmonist in some details, misquote at least 
one passage from the OT (Mk l 2 , Lk 7 s7 , whore 
4 thy^ is substituted for 4 my,’ and the wholo mean- 
ing of Malachi altered), and misattribute another 
passage (Mt 27®, where ‘Jeremiah the prophet* 
should be 4 Zechariah ’). Tho OT, in its cosmogony 
and in its history, fails again and again to satisfy 
an exact standard of accuracy and to consist with 
modern knowledge, while its statistics are not 
seldom inconsistent in detail. Many of its lapses 
are covered up by the kindly offices of textual 
tradition and translation, though every scholar 
knows them familiarly. Others have been smoothed 
over by the indulgent resources of an ingenious 
interpretation. It is now a commonplace of 
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Biblical learning that God lias been at no pains to 
prevent errors of history and knowledge and ^do- 

entrance into the sacred pages of His written Word. 
The marvel is, in truth, that detected errors aro so 
few. The devout reader of Scripture may indeed 
accept them as there, if not from accident, on 
purpose, to protect him from the sin of Bibliolatry, 
and to chasten the religious instinct which demands 
infallibility of a literal sort and insists on revela- 
tion as an opus operatum and on inspiration as a 
finished fact. Aad together the sum of Biblical 
inaccuracies and flaws, and, while they do disprove 
the notion, formed a priori of all divine instru- 
ments, that the Book contains no blemish, the 
aggregate is so slight as to be practically negligible. 
It merely serves to admonish us that Bildical in- 
fallibility is not to be sought in the letter, and 
proves to the disoomfiture of our instinctive literal- 
ism that jots and tittles can pass away without 
disturbance of the spirit of the Hook. No ono will 
suspect the Westminster divines of disloyalty to 
tho doctrine of Scriptural infallibility, and there 
is therefore a peculiar impressiveness in their dis- 
criminating conclusions regarding it. Speaking, 
as they do, the last dogmatic word of tne older 
Calvinism, they devote a great part of the opening 
chapter of their Confession to the subject as the 
key to their whole doctrine. 

‘ The authority of the holy Scripture, for which it ought to 
be believed and obeyed, dependeth not upon the testimony of 
any man or church, but wholly upon God {who is truth itself), 
the Author thereof : and therefore it is to be received, because 
it is the Word of God. We may be moved and induced by the 
testimony of the Church to an high and reverent esteem of the 
holy Scripture; and the heavenlinoHsof the matter, the efficacy 
of the doctrino, the majesty of the style, the consent of all the 
parts, tho scope of the whole (which is to give all glory to God), 
tho full discovery it makes of the only way of man's Balvation, 
the many other Incomparable excellencies, and the entiro per- 
fection thereof, aro arguments whereby it doth abundantly 
evidence Itself to bo the Word of God ; yet, not withstanding, 
our full persuasion and assurance of tho infallible truth, and 
divine authority theroof, is from tho inward work of the Holy 
Spirit., bearing witness by and with tho Word in our hearts. . . . 
Those things which are necessary to be known, believed, and 
observed, for salvation, are so clearly propounded and opened 
in some place of Scripture or other, that not only the learned but 
the unlearned, in a due line of the ordinary means, may attain 
unto a sufficient understanding of them. . . . The infallible rule 
of interpretation of Scripture is the Scripture itself ; and there- 
fore, when there is a question about the true and full sense of 
any Soripturo (which is not manifold, but one), it must be 
searched and known by other places that speak more clearly. 
Tho Supreme Judge, by which all controversies of religion are 
to bo determined, and alldecreesof councils, opinions of ancient 
writers, doctrines of men, and private spirits, are to be ex- 
amined, and in whose sentence we are to rent, can be no other 
but the Holy Spirit Bpeaking in the Scripture.’ 

Thus, in Calvinistio as in Lutheran orthodoxy, 
rooted though each is in a thoroughgoing Bibli- 
ciftm, a spiritual principle of dogmatic authority 
was resorted to in distrust of all external infalli- 
bility. The infallible in Scripture was not to be 
learned by scholarship nor by application to Church 
Councils in their wisdom. 

As A. B. Davidson says in The Theology of the (^(Edinburgh, 
1904), p. 206, ‘When we speak of the infallibility of Scripture, 
we must remember it is not a scientific or philosophic infalli- 
bility, but the infallibility ... of common-sense.’ 

It could be divined by the simple through the 
illuminating grace of God’s Spirit. It concerned 
not secular knowledge but salvation. In the 
Thirty-nine Articles of tho Church of England 
there is no formal reference to Scriptural infalli- 
bility, but, instead, to 1 tho sufficiency of the Holy 
Scriptures for Salvation.* 

'Holy Scripture containeth all things necessary to salvation : 
so that whatsoever is not read therein, nor may be proved 
thereby, is not to be required of any man, that it should bo 
believed as an article of the Faith, or be thought requisite as 
necessary to salvation* (Art. VI.). ‘The Church hath power 
to decrco Rites or Ceremonies, and authority in Controversies 
of Faith ; and yet it is not- lawful for the Church to ordain any 
thing that is contrary to God’s Word written, neither may it ro 


expound one place of Scripture, that it be repugnant to another. 
Wherefore, although the Church be a witness and a keeper of 
Holy Writ, yet, as it ought not to decree anything against the 
same, so besides the same ought it not to enforce any thing to 
be believed for necessity of Salvation ' (Art. XX.). 

In both those articles the authority of Scripture 
is drawn upon only so far as relates to the great 
practical needs of religious life and experience. 

3. Infallibility of Creeds and Confessions, of 
dogma.— The dogmatic symbols of Christendom, 
on any view of them, invite discussion in this con- 
nexion as a sequel to Holy Scripture and as a pie- 
liminary to tho Church in the series of accredited 
authorities ; for, on the one hand, like the Bible 
they are written documents, scriptures, and they 
are also canonical in their own degree ; and, on the 
other hand, they owe their official authority to the 
consent of the Church and to unbroken tradition. 
They are regarded as inspired, but only in a second- 
ary and derivative sense ; not as delivered by pro- 
phetic men by whom the Holy Spirit uttered fresh 
truth, but as compiled from Scripture or deduced 
from Scripture by saints, scholars, and churchmen 
under tho guidance or illumination of the same 
Spirit. In nigh theory they are all subordinate to 
Scripture, and unmistakably sprung from it. To 
the primary Canon of Apostolic writings they form 
an appendix of ecclesiastical dogma. But in prac- 
tice they came to receive a liturgical, disciplinary, 
and didactic deference hardly inferior to Scripture. 
Not seldom, indeed, in their character as authori- 
tative summaries of its contents and definitions 
of the sense in which a Church accented and con- 
strued God’s Word, they effectively supplanted 
Scripture. Scripture, by its many-sidedness, its 
informality, its popular speech, its unconventional 
freedom, and its infinite snggestiveness, every- 
where prompted men to think for themselves and 
fashion systems of doctrine for themselves. All 
the heresies, great and smell, appealed to it. Each 
of the Churches was convinced that it was founded 
on it, ami could cite a wealth of passages palpably 
in its favour. Thus, if uniformity was to be se- 
cured in Christendom, Scripture was seen to bo 
inadequately narrow and exclusive as a standard of 
orthodoxy, and Creeds and Confessions {qq.v.) with 
growing elaborateness were employed by supreme 
ecclesiastical authorities, ostensibly to condense 
and supplement it, but in effect, for disciplinary 
purposes, to replace and supersede it. That has 
been a virtually universal process throughout 
Christendom. 'There is much to be Haid for it. 
Much of it was salutary. It represented a long- 
continued endeavour not only to exclude grave 
error and to keep the faith pure by the help, where 
possible, of Scripture itself, but also to define the 
essence of Christianity as a faith. The ancient 
Creeds have a character and a vcncrabloness nil 
their own, so impressive as well-nigh to disarm 
criticism. Yet even the simplest of them is waned 
by controversy. The Apostles’ Creed, the Nicienu- 
Constantinopolitan, the AthauaHian, or Quicuiiqua 
Vult, and the Te Deum form a monumental group 
of dogmatic symbols, owing less of their authority 
to formal acceptance by councils and enforcement 
by discipline than to their willing and, indeed, 
proud acceptance by tho devotion and the scholar- 
ship of the Christian centuries. But, different as 
they are in character, origin, form, ami popularity, 
they are alike acts of faith in Scripture, human 
responses to the initiative of revelation rather tliiui 
inspired objects of faith. Their authority is Scrip- 
tural in so far as their clauses are borrowed from 
Scripture with all the advantages and the limita- 
tions of mere quotation. If they gain by leaving 
out much that can bo dispensed with in Scripture, 
they necessarily lack its comprehensiveness, catho- 
licity, ami intimate touch with life and experience. 
What they add to Scripture is controversial in its 
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origin, and as majority-opinion claims only a ques- 
tioned immunity from error. What they gain 
through their approbation or imposition by coun- 
cils is but a ministerial and, as compared with 
Scripture, a secondary authority. Fashioned by 
the Church — for the most part quite obscurely, 
since even the Nicseno-Constantinopolitan largely 
consists of pro-conciliar materials — the Creeds 
differ from formal decrees and definitions like the 
Confessions, inasmuch as they represent a more 
spontaneous growth and wiela an authority less 
widely resented; but ultimately the question of 
their infallibility is the same as that of the infalli- 
bility either of the Scriptures from which they are 
drawn or of the Church which gave them birth, 
shelter, and recognition. Whether one has regard 
to the Scriptural elements within them or to the 
theological additions made in the varied interests 
of orthodoxy, comprehensiveness, and precision, 
they are one and all to be interpreted historically ; 
their language, vocabulary, topics, and scope must 
all be understood in the light of their particular 
times. What Scripture owes to the affectionate 
patience of Christian scholarship dare not be with- 
held from the Creeds and Confessions, if they are 
either to be understood or regarded with affection. 
No Creed, not even the Apostles’, has the universal 
currency of Scripture. No Confession has the ecu- 
menicity of the Bible. The same agency which 
produced dogma is at any time competent to 
emend, augment, or unmake it. The same au- 
thority which gave it sanction is at liberty, if duty 
should demand it, to set it aside. Few such docu- 
ments make any claim to be infallible, except in 
so far as conviction of their truth may be taken 
to imply infallibility; and those which do — the 
Athanasian Creed, the appendix to the Niccne, 
and, for example, the Decrees and Canons of Trent 
—betray on close inspection no generic difference, 
no theological elevation, no religious genius, to 
warrant such distinction. Though Newman and 
his school counted it a point in favour of the title 
of the Roman Catholic Church to be the exclusive 
representative of the infallible Church Catholic 
that it persistently and deliberately claimed to 
be such, nothing can exempt the products of the 
human intellect from the conscientious scrutiny of 
u living and enlightened scholarship, or from the 
practical but never completed test that by their 
fruits they shall bo known. Most of them, it may 
freely be acknowledged with gratitude, served their 
original purpose admirably, and were faithful to 
the assured results of the learning and experience 
of their time. 

But, as W. San day says In Christologiea Ancient and Modern 
(Oxford, 1910), p. 237, although they are 'great outstanding 
historical monuments of the faith of the Church,* which wo 
cannot but regard with veneration, and to which we desire in 
loyalty to conform our opinions, 'it is impossible that the 
thought and language of those centuries should exactly coin- 
cide with the genuine, spontaneous, unbiased, scientino . . . 
language of the present day. We must modernise, whether we 
will or no.’ 

4. Infallibility of the Church.— (a) The Universal 
Church. — Christian faith in the infallibility of the 
Church lias expressed itself in a protean variety 
of ways. Some of these verge closely upon the 
theories which have already been considered. All 
of them rest on principles which have already been 
touched upon. 

‘ Whatever various modes,’ says W. Palmer in The Church of 
Christy London, 1838, ii. 123 f., 'of treating the authority of the 
church there may have been, I believe that scarcely any Chris- 
tian writer can be found, who has ventured actually to maintain 
lhat the judgment of the universal church , freely , and deliber- 
ately given, with the apparent we of all means , might in fact 
l>o heretical and contrary to the gospel.’ 

At their foundation is a common appeal to the 
promises of Christ regarding Ilis Church, and an 
a prion theory or presumption as to the means 
which Providence must needs employ to have them 


fulfilled. Undeterred by the scantiness of Christ’s 
allusions to the Church as an organization, by His 
silence regarding its government, and by the un- 
mistakable immediateness of the communion which 
He taught and promoted between the individual 
believer and the Father and Himself, church- 
manship has fastened upon a few allusions in the 
Gospels, and erected upon their slender basis an 
imposing doctrine of the duty of the Christian, in 
all matters of faith and morals, to trust and obey 
the Church. Appeal is made to the dictum of 
Augustine : ‘ Ego vero Evangelio non crederem, 
nisi me Catliolicao Ecclesiae commoveret auctori- 
tas.* The Church, it is urged, is a living institu- 
tion, linking all the Christian generations together, 
nourishing and fostering the faith of individuals, 
bringing the Scriptures and other means of grace 
to bear upon them, and investing those saving 
instruments with authority, whereas the Bible is 
a mere book, holy but inanimate in itself, re- 
quiring the attestation of the Church, requiring 
authoritative interpretation by the Church, itself 
indeed originally a product of the Church’s experi- 
ence and self-utterance as well as a compilation 
made and adjusted by its care. In the nature of 
the case, the Church, as the Society which was 
founded to promote God’s Kingdom, preceded the 
NT, just as Israel, the older theocracy, preceded 
the Hebrew oracles, and, as it preceded it, also 
ushered the Canon into being and opens its mys- 
teries to view. Plausible as this theory appears, 
its inadequacy to lit the facts of history and to 
bear the inferences which have been drawn from 
it is becoming more and more evident. It is valid 
only against a doctrine of Scripture as a book, a 
mere record and compilation as distinct from the 
utterance and activity which it records. Thus, for 
example, though the Gospels as hooks were com- 
posed by members of the Church, and were pre- 
served by the Church from loss, the Church did not 
utter the words of Jesus which they record. We 
have to thank the Church for recording and trans- 
mitting them, not for their authority. The words 
and acts of J esus founded the Church, not vice versa . 
He preceded both Church and Scripture. No matter 
how accurate and honest the Apostolic writers were, 
no mattor how careful and trustworthy the trans- 
mitting and explaining Church, it would avail noth- 
ing but for the ulterior authority of the voice which 
they echo. The Protestant preference of Holy Writ 
to tradition and Church authority rested upon the 
simple conviction, derived from sorrowful observa- 
tion and painful experience, that the two mandates 
differed, and that the Christ of Scripture was un- 
speakably superior to the Christ who, they were 
commanded to believe, spoke through the tainted 
lips of the Renaissance papacy, or through the 
very human and variable opinions of Schoolmen 
and Fathers. And it is significant that Rome 
itself betrays an unmistakable preference for Bib- 
lical authority where texts can be cited in favour 
of its views with any show of exegetical warrant. 
It will not do to set Scripture over against Church 
tradition os a dependent and apologetically inferior 
authority, and then to proceed to prove the superi- 
ority of Church and tradition by appeal to Scrip- 
ture texts. Both sides in the long controversy 
have erred. If Protestantism has tended to harden 
its doctrine of Scripture and to evade the duty of 
discriminating between its contents in the light of 
the mind and spirit of Jesus Christ, Roman Catho- 
licism, while guilty of the same error, has added 
to it a grave exaggeration of the independent value 
of tradition. Trie Bible itself is tradition at its 
highest, supremely valuable and authoritative 
because of its intimate proximity to Jesus Christ, 
and its undimmed reflexion for all time of His 
image. The Bible is not a person, it is true ; but 
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neither is the Church. The Bible is not more 
‘dead* than the wordB of pope or Council, once they 
are spoken. Its divine spirit and power are death- 
less. When ecclesiastical tradition is invited to 
make an inventory of all the truth in Jesus Christ 
which it has stored up in its treasury apart from 
Scripture, the aggregate is ludicrously meagre and 
painfully at variance with Biblical tradition. At 
once, in fact, the ecclesiastical claim is driven to 
shrink into a mere office of interpretation. It 
cannot, it is said, protend to new revelations. Its 
inspiration is scholarly, its authority is rabbinical, 
its office is hermeneutic. Scripture is there. Scrip- 
ture is God’s undeniable Word. But it is in places 
obscure, and its testimonies are at times divergent. 
The Church must save the unity of faith by pos- 
sessing and by exercising the prerogative of uetini- 
tion. It can say, and it must say, what Scripture 
means upon any point of controversy. And what 
by the grace of God it is pleased to say, the faithful 
ought, without question, to receive as God’s very 
Word. There must bo in every age, in every genera- 
tion, at any moment, some voice on earth, whether 
single or conjunct, which can allay mortal question- 
ings by the sincere and lawful use of the formula 
of the Apostolic Council: ‘It seems good to the 
Holy Spirit and to us.* 

Leaving out of account OT passages which have 
been brought to hear upon ecclesiastical infalli- 
bility, such as Is 69 21 , quoted in the Preface to 
the Vatican Decrees, where the prophecy of the 
coming of a Redeemer to Zion is followed by the 
divine covenant, * My spirit that is upon thee, and 
my words which 1 have put in thy mouth, shall not 
depart out of thy mouth, nor out of the mouth of 
thy seed . . . from henceforth and for ever, * ecclesi- 
astical infallibility in general is founded upon the 
following Scriptural warrants : Mt 16 18 - 19 28 18 * 20 , 
Jn 14“-*, and 1 Ti 3 14 - » In Mt 10 18 - 19 , immedi- 
ately after Jesus’ acceptance of Simon Peter’s 
confession of Him as the Christ, which He declares 
to have been revealed, not by * flesh and blood,’ but 
by His Father in heaven, lie continues: ‘And I 
also say unto thee, that thou art Peter (Ilfrpos), and 
upon tTiis rock (Wrp?) I will build my church ; and 
the gates of death shall not prevail against it. I 
will give unto thee the keys of the Kingdom of 
heaven : and whatsoever thou shalt bind on earth 
shall be bound in heaven : and whatsoever thou 
shalt loose on earth shall be loosed in heaven.* In 
Mt 28 18 * 20 the risen Jesus says to the Eleven : ‘ All 
authority hath been given unto me in heaven and 
on earth. Go ye therefore, and make disciples of 
all the nations, baptizing them in the name . . . 
teaching them to observe (rijpti v) all things what- 
soever I commanded you : and, lo, I am with you 
alway, even unto the end of the world.* In Jn 
I4 18 ’", after the words ‘ If ye love me, ye will keep 
{rypJi<rcTc) my commandments,* Jesus says : ‘Audi 
will pray the Father, and he shall give you another 
Paraclete, that he may be with you for ever, even 
the Spirit of truth : whom the world cannot receive ; 
for it beholdeth him not, neither knoweth him : ye 
know him ; for he abidelh with you, and shall be in 
you’; and in 14 28 : 4 But the Paraclete, even the 
Holy Spirit, whom the Father will send in my 
name, he shall teach you all things, and bring to 
your remembrance alf that I said unto you * ; and 
in 16 la ' 14 : 1 1 have yet many things to say unto 
you, but ye cannot bear them now. Iiowbeit 
when he, the Spirit of truth, is come, ho shall guide 
ou into all the truth : for he shall not speak from 
iinself. ... He shall glorify me : for ho shall take 
of mine, and shall declare it unto you.* In 1 Ti 
3 W . 18 Paul writes: 4 These things write I unto 
thee, hoping to come unto thee shortly ; but if I 
tarry long, that thou mayest know how men ouglu 
to behave themselves in the (a) house of God 


which is the (a) church of the (a) living God, the (a) 
pillar and ground (<rrtf\o« *al i$pal<a jxa) of the truth.* 
The passages in the Gospels belong to portions 
f the NT which have not escaped controversy as 
to their authenticity and historicity. The two 
passages in Matthew have not unnaturally been 
subjected to the same kind of doubts as the 
Johannino narrative regarding their fidelity to the 
mind and words of Jesus, and the inherent nature 
>f the teaching they contain, the acute differences 
of opinion they have ever since occasioned, their 
divergence from other toachings in the NT, and 
the silence of the other Gospels upon their mo- 
mentous affirmations have lent confirmation to 
those doubts. But we may accept the passages as 
they stand and consider them as a group. They 
belong to the same order of utterance aH the say- 
ngs : ‘Heaven and earth shall pass away : but 
:ny words shall not pass away* (Mk 13 81 , Lk 21 311 ), 

1 The words that I have spoken unto you are spirit 
and are life’ (J 11 6 #a ). Their common aim is to 
proclaim the eternity of Jesus’ message, and the 
security of the guarantees for its continuance after 
His departure from visible fellowship with llis 
disciples. ‘This gospel of the kingdom shall lie 
preached in the whole world for a testimony unto 
all the nations ; and then shall the end come’ 
(Mt 24 14 ), and 4 Behold, I send unto you prophets, 
and wise men, and scribes’ (Mt 23 :{4 ), are also cog- 
nate passages. The same message which upon 
Jesus’ lips gave rest to the souls that laboured and 
were heavy-laden under the bondage of the scribes 
and Pharisees, and replaced a hard and heavy yoke 
and burden of teaching by one that was easy and 
light, since it was imposed by a Master who was 
not proud and self-righteous, but meek and lowly, 
was not to fail upon the lips of His Apostles who 
were to carry on His earthly work and mission and 
be His ‘prophets, wise men, and scribes.* It is lo 
be remembered that ‘ binding ’ and 4 loosing * were 
rabbinical technical terms current at the time, 
which denoted ‘forbidding’ and ‘authorizing’ a 
practice or an opinion ; so that, when tho Apostles, 
Peter and his fellows, were empowered to ‘ bind 
and loose,’ it was signified that, whereas the 
Jewish Synagogue had its wise men and scribes, 
;he Apostles would be the corresponding teachers 
n the Church, very different in spirit and in 
message, exercising an altogether different type of 
authority, shunning claims to precedence, avoiding 
the title of Rabbi, Master, or Teacher, not lording 
it over one another or over the flock entrusted to 
their care, but remembering that they had one 
Master or Teacher only. 

When these passages are taken in conjunction it 
seems clear that Jesus was confident, and intended 
to assure His disciples and Apostles, that His gospel 
would never cease to be proclaimed while the world 
endured ; that faith like Peter’s, or tho utterance 
of faith like Peter’s, or men of faith like Peter, 
would be the rock-found at ion of His Church against 
which the powers of death ami decay w ould war in 
vain ; that His bodily withdrawal wonld neither 
terminate nor impair His mission ; that a substi- 
tute for His bodily presence would be provided, to 
teach His followers llis truth, to remind them of 
His words, to lead them into all needed truth- in 
a word, to * glorify’ the Son by fulfilling the pur- 
pose for which He came, and revealing llis divine 
person and mission. In the exercise of His ‘full 
authority’ He bids His disciples make disciples of 
all nations, baptizing them and teaching them to 
‘keep’ all his ‘injunctions’; and lie pi onuses 
them, what is manifestly the Name assistance 
phrased in two alternative ways, first, Uis own 
unfailing and everlasting presence— ‘1 am with 
you alway oven unto the end of the world,’ that is, 
His positive help and approval ; and secondly, in 
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answer to His prayer to the Father, the Spirit of 
Truth, as it is in Christ Jesus. In Mt 10 1 "* 20 the 
Spirit of God their Father is promised to the 
Twelve Apostles to give them utterance when they 
are arraigned by their accusers and persecutors, so 
that they are not to be anxious how or what they 
are to speak. In Lk 10 1 ® Jesus says to the Seventy 
Apostles : * He that heareth you he&retli me ; and 
he that rejoeteth you rejecteth me ; and he that 
rejecteth mo rejecteth him that sent me’ ; and in 
Lk U 11 He says : ‘ If ye then, being evil, know how 
to give good gifts unto your children, how much 
more shall your heavenly Father give the Holy 
Spirit to them that ask him?’ 

As to the passage in 1 Timothy, it is far from 
certain that * a pillar and ground of the truth ’ 
refers to the ‘ household ot God ' which is the 
‘ church of the living God.* Gregory of Nyssa 
and Gregory of Nazianzus make it refer to 
Timothy, while Bengel links it with the ‘ mystery 
or revelation of godliness’ which immediately 
follows it in the text. But, assuming that it does 
refer to the Church, God’s household, and that 
ttipalufia means ‘ground’ rather than ‘stay’ or 
* support,’ the passage teaches Bimply that the 
Church is a pillar and ground or base of revealed 
truth, just as individuals like James, Cephas, and 
John are called * pillars ’ by Paul in Gal 2®, and in 
Kev 3 12 ‘ he that overcometli ’ is to be made ‘ a 
pillar in the temple’ of God. There is no sugges- 
tion that the ‘ liou.io of God’ is the only ‘pillar’ 
of the truth, or that the temple of truth is so 
ruinous as to have only one column and base. 

Tt seems clear, upon a review of the evidence of 
the Gospels, that Jesus gave His disciples to under- 
stand that, as IliHwords would never pass away, 
but would live on in the world by the powor of the 
Spirit of truth, so 11 is Church, built as on a rock 
upon Apostolic faith in His Messianic Soriship to 
the living God, would never perish, the gates of 
death would never dose upon it. Faith in His 
followers 1 mission was the neecssary complement 
to faith in His own. Faith in their teaching was 
essential to faith in the future of His own. He 
would inspire and teach them unseen as Ho had 
inspired ami taught them in the llesh. His Spirit 
would lead them aright to the truth which they 
required. But of the teaching that His Churcn 
would never err, would never have to learn through 
experience of misjudgment and occasional error, 
would be ablo through certain Councils or officials 
to command immunity from mistake or fault in 
matters of faith and morals, there is no trace. 
History lends no sanction to any such interpreta- 
tion of the mind of Jesus. As the prayer of Jesus 
that Peter’s faith might not fail (Lk 22 M ) was 
followed by Peter’s desertion and denial before it 
was fulfilled through his ‘turning again’ and 
subsequent fidelity so that he could stahlish his 
brethren, so the ‘ultimate’ or the ‘essential’ 
guidance of the Church into all truth may satisfy 
the requirements of its Lord’s promises. The 
Providence which makes all things work together 
for good does not preclude the incidence of evil in 
the experience anu conduct of God’s saints. The 
Church may by the grace of God withstand the 
gates of death and he guided into all truth, in 
spite of many partial and temporary and local 
defections and mistakes. It will not help the 
Church to walk circumspectly if it is convinced 
a priori that it enjoys infallibility at every step 
that is precarious or debatable. What it needs is 
to know itself fallible in detail, to be ready to 
confess error and to profit by experience, and to 
maintain a steadfast faith that the Spirit of God is 
leading it, however deviously, to the truth that it 
needs. Further, the gift oi the spirit of truth is 
not promised to the Church ana denied to the 


individual. Each of the Seventy, as we saw, was 
identified with his Lord, so that those who heard 
them heard Him. The Father in heaven will no 
more withhold the Holy Spirit from individual 
believers than an earthly father will deny good 
gifts to his children. Is the Holy Spirit unable, or 
unwilling, to bestow the same immunity from error 
upon the individual Christian that He confers 
upon the Church ? Ubi Spiritus ibi ecclesia. Ubv 
Spintus ibi veritas. The same promise of guidance 
is given to the individual as to the Church ; the i 
same assurance belongs to each. The faith that 
can move mountains, the believing prayer whose 
persistence will prevail, is not vouchsafed to the 
Church and withheld from the Church-member. 
The High Churchman or the Roman Catholic and 
the Quaker aro on the same ground when they 
claim infallible guidance for the Church or the 
pope or the individual Christian through the inner 
light or illumination of the promised Spirit, except 
that the preponderance of authority derived from 
the Gospels lies unmistakably in favour of the 
Friends. All Christians are agreed that the Spirit 
of God can and will guide God^s believing children, 
the humblest not less than the most exalted or the 
most learned; hut experience has taught most 
Christians to beware of constructing that faith 
into an assurance of particular infallibility. His- 
tory deepens the conviction that on nnurs part a 
lively sense of liability to err, and a willingness to 
be corrected and to acknowledge fault, are an in- 
dispensable pre requisite and guarantee of ultimate 
arrival at the goal of truth. 

( b ) The universal consent of Christendom. — Few 
minds would hesitate to acknowledge the impres- 
siveness ancl authority of the unanimous consent 
of Christendom in favour of any matter touching 
faith and morals. We are all so profoundly in- 
debted to authority, voicing the lessons of long 
experience external to ourselves, that the strongest 
presumption arises that what all Christians are 
agreed upon must be right and true. The con- 
sensus Ecclesia! Catholine counts for Christian 
faith as the argument um e consensu gentium 
counts for theistic faith. ‘ I)e quo omnium 
natura consentit,’ says Cicero {de Nat. Dcoruin, 
I. xvii. ; cf. Seneca, Ep. 117), ‘id ueruin esse 
necesse est.’ It is the principle, urged by Augus- 
tine against the Donatists, which appealed so 
powerfully to Newman : securus iudicat orbis 
terrarum. It is the principle also which finds 
expression in the Vincentian Canon of faith and 
practice : quod semper , ubique et ah omnibus 
creditum est. Unquestionably the moral unanim- 
ity of all typos of Christian belief in every land 
and in every period of the Church’s history could 
not fail to inspire trust in a doctrine or a usage, 
and would go far to protect it in advance against 
any onslaught of scepticism or criticism. But in 
practice the rule fails us lamentably. Outside the 
Iloly Scriptures, and indeed outside the cardinal 
elements m their narrative and teaching, it is ex- 
ceedingly difficult to point to any extensive group 
of universally accepted traditions and usages. 
Even the great Creeds and the great Festivals 
and the great Sacraments fail to satisfy a demand 
so exacting. Catholicity so complete is the attri- 
bute of few things in the Christian system. 

But short of an extreme form of the Vincentian 
Canon of infallibility the principle of a ‘ common 
sense ’ of Christian people still assorts itself in all 
Christian lands. Even the Churches which elevate 
the clergy as authorities high above the laity and 
use ‘church* and ‘clergy* as almost equivalent 
terms, assign, when it suits them, no small virtue 
to the consent of the people. If the clergy have 
authority as teachers, their teaching gains added 
force when it carries the people with it, for they 
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can bring experience to reinforce and vindicate the 
experts who are their guides. To a far greater 
degree than is generally credited the determina- 
tion of orthodoxy has rested with the popular 
mind. What appeals to the people, helps their 
life, stirs their imagination, inspires their faith 
or satisfies their credulity, or calls forth their good 
works and piety, is naturally regarded by tlieir 
instructors as cfemonstrably good and right and 
therefore inherently true. Very often there is 
divergence between the churchman and the theo- 
logian because of the different attitudes which 
they tend to adopt towards popular ideas and 
experience. The ecclesiastic may value as a help 
to piety and obedience what the scholar distrusts 
as promoting superstition and servility. The 
ecclesiastic may be suspicious of the scholar’s 
‘truth’ and ‘open-mindedness* as savouring of 
scepticism and private judgment. The vox nopuli 
not only enthroned an Ambrose in the catliodrai 
of Milan and procured for a Newman the red hat 
of his ambition, but it has, not less wholesomely 
though less obtrusively, controlled the selection 
of many a form of dogma and many a pious usage. 
When true to itself our religion has always cared 
for the poor, the simple, the humble, the masses 
of the people, the * little ones,’ the * babes and 
sucklings,’ as Jesus called them. It lias founded 
universities, but no university founded it or 
fashioned its forms of thought and speech and 
piety. The people may be easily led astray. They 
may make a poor judge, but they form the best 
of juries. Like the lirst Apostles, who represent 
them in tlieir strenglli and weakness, they are 
apt to confound poetry with prose, parablo with 
fact, myth with truth. But their heart is essenti- 
ally as sound, and their instinct as reliable, to-day 
as when they heard Josus gladly and gave Him 
His lirst followers and friends. It is from their 
ranks that the Christian priesthood and ministry 
are still mainly recruited. It is for tlieir minds 
that Christian dogmas and devotions are still 
principally framed. 

(c) Particular representatives of the Church ; the 
Episcopate; general Councils . — Impressive as the 
consensus of Christendom is, and weighty as is 
the authority of Christian common sense and 
popular foeling, tlieir movement and utterance 
are too slow and unwieldy to enable them to he 
employed for the speedy solution of faith’s prob- 
lems, perplexities, and controversies. Accordingly, 
infallible direction has been sought in the consensus 
of office-bearers of the Church. The testimony 
of the Apostles, or the Fathers, or the Councils 
deemed Ecumenical, or the Episcopate, or the 
papacy, has been regarded and proclaimed in cer- 
tain relations and at certain times as the final organ 
of infallibility. Even in these groups of official 
representatives a perfect consensus is in every 
case lacking ; as between the groups it is equally 
hard to find. But the assertion of tlieir claims 
to implicit credence interestingly illustrates the 
determination of humanity to leave no stone un- 
turned in its search for an infallible oracle of divine 
truth. One might have supposed that the Old 
Dispensation would havo taught tho Christian 
Church to beware of trusting either the official 
or the hereditary transmission of hierarchical 
authority or prophetic vision or interpretative in- 
sight or governing power. But, as time advanced 
and the interval which separated each genera- 
tion from the historical person of Christ steadily 
widened, it was natural and inevitable that men 
should cherish with augmented force the convic- 
tion that their Lord had constituted the Apostles 
and their successors in some definitive sense the 
heirs to His own divine authority and infallibility. 
Had He not laid His ordaining hands upon them, 


bestowing nis Holy Spirit upon them for the dis- 
charge of their sacred responsibilities, and had 
they not transmitted to successors the ordination 
and tho gift of the same Spirit? Further, since 
the Apostles had differed from one another upon 
occasion and had met in council at the chief seat 
of the infant Church to confer upon tlieir differ- 
ences and difficulties, and had issued authoritative 
decisions for the guidance of the local churches, 
what more natural than that their successors 
should do likewise with results as binding upon 
the Christian conscience, especially if they were 
similarly unanimous in their decisions? Tiius re- 
liance came to be placed on the conjunct mind and 
unanimous consent of the Episcopate met upon 
occasion in duly convened universal councils, or 
acting through the administration of common 
creeds and ritual and discipline, or accepting the 
doctrine of certain great teaching Fathers or 
Doctors on faith and morals. Faith was turned 
into dogma ; a mission into a hierarchy ; a brother- 
hood into a group of federated hut rival monarchies. 
Unanimous consent became majority-finding raised 
to the dignity of a conceded or a coercive uni- 
formity. The Canon of Scripture was reinforced 
by a Canon or rule of faith constructed by au- 
thority out of creeds hitherto voluntarily cherished 
by local churches. The Church insensibly became 
an empire after Constantine’s adhesion. The 
patriarchs, spiritual overlords of subject groups 
of bishopH and dioceses, received among them- 
selves an order of precedence, partly through 
unsolicited court influence, partly through general 
consent and usage, partly through deliberate and 
unashamed arrogation. At length through the 
vicissitudes of history Koine emerged as the solo 
vigorous survivor of the patriarchal family, practi- 
cally untouched by tho Arab conquests, at tho 
centre of tho culture, tho art and architecture, and 
the polities of the western world. 

It is not necessary to dwell at length upon the 
limitations of the graded office-bearers ami courts 
of the Church as organs of infallible utterance. 
The summoning of local and general Councils, the 
arty differences in each, the variations of their 
ndings according to their time, place, ami racial 
composition, are sufficient evidence that spontane- 
ous unanimity in doctrine was not to he found in 
the Episcopate or in tho hierarchy. Bishops were 
seldom selected for purely theological or doctrinal 
eminence : their business called for other qualities 
more urgently. It was an extremely distinguished 
representative of the Episcopate who, according 
to Lord Acton (‘The Vatican Council,’ in North 
British Review, liii. [1871] 208), said at the be- 
ginning of the Vatican Council : 

1 W« bishops are absorbed in our work, and aru not scholars. 
We Badly need the help of those tliut are. 11 in to be hoped 
that the Council will raiso only such questions as can be dealt 
with competently by practical experience and common sense.’ 

They wero often not so much leaders as mouth- 
pieces of religious opinion, chosen by their clergy 
to administer rather than to receive illumination. 
For that reason they may justly be claimed as 
representative men, living epitomes of the faith und 
common sent i incut of tlieir people. If they were 
incapable of securing freedom from controveisy 
throughout their dioceses, and in crises had re- 
course to Councils in which to confer upon their 
difficulties, they wore at once confronted with the 
problem of method. The gathering which in 
theory was an ideal instrument for the determina- 
tion of the Church's belief and practice appeared 
in a very different light at close quarters. Councils 
convened by princes and intended to be ecumenical 
were seldom, if ever, attended by bishops from all 
parts in geographical, racial, or populational pro- 
portion. Nicica, the lirst meeting-place, was con- 
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venient enough for Constantinople, the Emperor’s 
own seat, but the prelates who came at the Em- 
peror’s summons were almost to a man Easterns 
or Greeks, the bishop of Old Homo himself being 
absent though the occasion was one of extreme 
gravity for the peace of Christendom. And so it 
has always been. Ecumenical in name, general 
Councils nave invariably assumed the complexion 
of the region of the Christian world in which they 
chanced to be held. Not seldom the locality was 
selected with a definite view to secure certain 
results. Moreover, they were increasingly re- 
stricted through the abstention or exclusion of 
particular Churches, the Oriental first, and the 
Greek Orthodox next, until the claim of the latest 
Councils of Trent and the Vatican to be ecumeni- 
cal was reduced to the verge of the farcical by the 
absence of the Greeks, the Protestants, and all but 
Roman Catholic delegates. The conciliar illusion 
was yet further disturbed by the problem of a 
common language in which effective debate and 
controversy might take place without substantial 
disadvantage to any section of the membership, 
by the problem of rules of debate, of the deter- 
mination and preparation of the subjects to bo 
propounded, of the method of voting, and the 
means of securing 4 unanimity.’ The breakdown 
of the conciliar apparatus of infallibility was evi- 
dent in the long-drawn-out and continually inter- 
rupted proceedings at Trent, when the prestige 
won at the close of tho Great Schism by the Council 
of Constance (A.D. 1414-18), the unmaker and 
maker of popes, was dissipated under papal and 
Jesuit influence, and it was remarked tliat the 
4 inspiration’ of the Council, in which, as always, 
Italian bishops and abbots predominated, was 
strangely affected by each arrival of the courier 
from the Vatican. In 1854 the publication by 
Pius ix. f before a mere congress of assembled 
cardinals and bishops, of the dogma of the Im- 
maculato Conception as a papal decree, and in 
1870 the preliminary determination of the busi- 
ness and method of the Vatican Council by the 
same pope, the adoption of the principle of the 
sufficiency of majority - findings, and the final 
supersession of Councils by the dogma of papal in- 
fallibility were signs that, so far as the Church in 
communion with ltomo was concerned, the age of 
Councils was at an end. Christendom had scarcely 
ever derived prestige from the meeting and pro- 
ceedings of a Council. Wire-pulling, manoeuvring, 
wrangling, recrimination, and acuto division of 
sympathies had almost always been unconcealable 
features of their sessions. 

Under the rhetoric and polemical exaggeration of JameB 
Marti ncau there is a solid foundation of fact when he says 
(•Catholic Infallibility,' oh. 11. of his Rationale of Religious 
Enquiry, London, 1836); 'When you tell me of an infallible 
assembly an inspired parliament, whose decrees are neverthe- 
less liable to error, till confirmed by the signature of a certain 
bishop, I try in vain to conceive where the divine agency can 
tako place, of what separate atoms of inspiration the collective 
miracle 1 h made up, from what distribution of influence on the 
facilities of the several parties the elimination of error results. 
Every individual member in his separate capacity, and before 
he entered the assembly, is perfectly fallible ; wnen there, he 
utters the very opinions winch he brought thither, and tenders 
tho vote which he previously designed; yet the aggregate of 
these fallibilities is inspiration. . . . When I remember the 
motives which act uatc the members of such assemblies, and of the 
vehement operation of which no reader of ecclesiastical history 
can doubt ; the anxiety for imperial favour, or dread of popular 
displeasure ; — the love of display, the passion for influence, the 
ambition of promotion the dread of episcopal molestation, 
and the hope of party triumph, and the horror of the reputa- 
tion of heresy,—! look in vain for the restlng-placeof the divine 
and guiding light : it escape* me like an ignis fatuus, quitting 
every point on which I gaze ; and goes out at last in those mists 
and marshes of human corruption.' And again (Seat of Au- 
thority in Religion , Ixmdon, 1891, p. 67), 4 No crowd of pigmies 
can add themselves up into a God. 1 

Whatever might be said of the value of their 
decisions— and there is to this day no ecclesiastical 
agreement as to which of them are genuinely ecu- 


menical— it was impossible to pretend that the 
speeches and votes were invariably free and dis- 
interested, or that their * unanimity * in the Holy 
Ghost was cordial and voluntary. Each Council 
could determine in the plenitude of its constitu- 
tional authority which of its predecessors were to 
be regarded as ecumenical, ana as a matter of fact 
they differed among themselves in their verdicts 
on the question. Tney were unwieldy, unmanage- 
able, insubordinate, polyglot, costly, inconvenient, 
and inefficient. They disturbed discipline in the 
effort to promote it. They took men away from 
the administration of their dioceses and ecclesi- 
astical offices, in many cases to a work which 
was uncongenial and outside the range of their 
individual competence. And, within the Roman 
Catholic regime, they had no freedom of initiation 
or of action or of utterance. Over against a settled 
and continuous system like the papacy, with its 
administrative bureaucracy and its gradation of 
offices culminating in the autocratic head, tho 
spasmodic and intermittent and heterogeneous 
authority of Councils was bound to lose ground. 
When they ceased to command absolute loyalty 
to their decisions, and could not obtain a dis- 
interested unanimity in their decrees, they were 
reduced to employing something of the same 
coercive forco of excommunication that Rome was 
accustomed to use. The logical outcome of that 
conception of authority and infallibility is the 
papal system, close-knit, outwardly homogeneous, 
imperial, imposing, and continuous. It is difficult 
to conceive now this method, conciliar or papal, 
can be harmonized with the teaching of the Gospels 
or with tho practice of the Apostolic Church. 
How it appeared to so gifted and so loyal an 
observer from within as Dollinger on the eve of the 
Vatican Council may be gathered from the closing 
section of the work entitled, in its English version, 
The Pope and the Council, by 4 Janus* (p. 41911.) : 


•The experiences of the non-Italian btohojw at the Council of 
Trent, its results, which fell so far short of tho reforms desired 
and expected, the conduct of Rome in strictly prohibiting any 
explanations or commentaries on the decrees of tho CounoU 
lie! rig written and reserving to herself the interpretation o! 
them, while she quietly shelved many of its most important 
decisions ( e.g . on indulgences, and muny others), without evon 
any semblance of carrying thorn out -all this led to the call for 
a now Council, so often repeated previously, being silenced 
from that time forward. In countries subjected to the Inquisi- 
tion, the mere wish for another Council would have been 
declared penal, and have exposed to danger those who uttered 
It. The Roman See had no doubt suffered considerable losses of 
privilege and income in consequence of the Tridentine decrees, 
and still more from the opposition of the different Governments ; 
but, on the other hand, those decrees, the activity of the Jesuits, 
and the establishment of standing congregations and of the 
nunciatures, which had been previously uuknown, had very 
materially increased the power and influence of Rome. But at 
Rome Councils were always held in abomination ; the very 
name wob strictly forbidden under penalties there. When in 
the controversy about grace in 1602 the Moliniste spoke of its 
being decided by a Council, the Dominican Pena wrote that in 
Rome the word Council, at least in matters of dogma, was 
regarded as sacrilegious, and excommunicated. 

And thus it has come to pass that three centuries have elapsed 
without any earnest desire for a Council making itself heftrd 
any where— a thing wholly unprecedented in the past history of 
the Church. It is commonly taught in theological manuals, 
schools, and systems, that the Councils of the Churoli are not 
only useful but necessary. But this, like so much else in the 
ordinary teaching, was held only in the abstract. It was at 
bottom univorsally felt that Councils as little fitted Into a 
Church organized under an absolute Papal monarchy as the 
States-General into the monarchy of Louis xiv. The most 
faithful interpreter of the Roman view of things. Cardinal 
Pallavlcini, put this feeling into words when he said, “To hold 
another Council would be to tempt God, so extremely dangerous 
and so threatening to the very existence of the Church would 
such an assembly De." In that point, he thinks his History of 
the Council of Trent will make the same impression on tho 
reader as Sarpi’s. Even National Synods, he says, the Popes 
have always detested. 

But the chief reason why nobody any longer desired a Council, 
lay in the conviction that, if it met, the first and most essential 
condition, freedom of deliberation and voting, would be wanting. 
The latest history showed this as much as the theory. In the 
Papal system, which knows nothing of true bishops ruling 
independently by virtue of the Divine institution, but only 
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recognise* subject* and vicar* or officials of the Pope, who 
exeroise a power lent them merely during his pleasure, there is 
no room for an assembly which would be called a Oounoil in 
the sense of the anoient Church, If the bishops know the view 
and will of the Pope on any question, it would oe presumptuous 
and idle to vote against it ; and if they do not, their first duty 
at the Council would be to ascertain it and vote accordingly. 
An oecumenical assembly of the Church can have no existence, 
properly streaking, in presence of an ordinarius ordinariorum 
ana infallible teacher of faith, though, of course, the pomp, 
ceremonial, speeches, and votings of a Council may be displayed 
to tho gaze of the world. Ana therefore the Papal legates at 
Trent used at once to rebuke bishops as heretics ana rebels 
who ever dared to express any view of their own. Bishops who 
have been obliged to swear “to maintain, defend, increase, and 
advance the rights, honours, privileges, and authority of their 
lord the Pope’*— and every bishop takes this oath— cannot 
regard themselves, or be regarded by the Christian world, as 
free members of a free Council; natural Justice and equity 
requires that. These men neither will nor can be held responsible 
for decisions or omissions which do not depend on them. There 
have oertainly been the weightiest reasons for holding no 
Council for three hundred years, and avoiding such a “useless 
hubbub,” as the infallibiiist Cardinal Omi oalls Councils. 

Complete and roal freedom for every one, freedom from 
moral constraint, from fear and intimidation, and from 
corruption, belongs to the essence of a Council. An assembly 
of men bound in conscience by their oaths to consider the main- 
tenance and increase of Papal power their main object. — men 
living in fear of incurring the displeasure of the Curia , and 
with it the charge of perjury, and the most burdensome 
hindrances in the discharge of their office— cannot certainly be 
called free in all those questions which concern the authority 
and claims of the See of Home, and very few at most of tho 
questions that would have to be discussed at a Council do not 
come under tills category. None of our blshojre have sworn to 
make the good of the Church and of religion tho supreme object 
of their actions and endeavours ; the terms of the oath provide 
only for the advantage of the Curia. How the oath is under- 
stood at Home, and to what reproaches a bishop exposes himself 
who once chooses to follow his own conviction against the 
tradition of the Curia, there are plenty of examples to show. 

In Rimini and Seloucia (8f»9), at Ephesus (440), and at Vienne 
(1312), and at many other times, even at Trent, the results of a 
want of real freedom have bcun displayed. In early times, 
when the PopcH were us yet in no position to exercise compulsion 
or intimidation upon Synods, it was the Emperors who sometimes 
trenched too closely on this freedom. But from Gregory vn.’s 
time the weight of Papal power has pressed ten times more 
heavily upon them than ever did the Imperial authority. With 
abundant reason were the two demands urged throughout half 
Europe In the sixteenth century, in the negotiations about the 
Council,— first, that it should not be held in Rome, or even in 
Italy ; and, secondly, that the bishops should be absolved from 
their oath of obedience. The recently proclaimed Council is to 
be held not only in Italy, but in Rome Itself, and already it has 
been announced that, as the sixth Lateran Council, it will adhere 
faithfully to the fifth. That is quite enough— it means this, 
that whatever course the Synod may take, one quality can never 
Ire predicated of it, namely, that it has been a really free 
Council. 

Theologians and Canonists declare that without complete 
freedom the decisions of a Council are not binding, and the 
assembly is only a pBeudo-Synod. Its decrees may have to be 
corrected.' 

Ddllinger’s worth are deliberate, and are based 
on unrivalled knowledge. But they provoke a 
still deeper reflexion than they intend, for they 
expose to view the weakness of both papacy and 
Councils. In neither is true freedom, such as he 
desiderates and demands, conceivable. To bind 
the conscience of Christendom is the motive and 
the office of both institutions. Neither in reality 
is at liberty to claim the freedom it would with 
draw from its subjects. The binder need not 
complain if he finds himself in bonds. Admit the 
principle of coercive authority in your Council and 
you will not be able to deny it to the permanent 
officials of your Church. Better on such principles 
a living pope than a dead Council, or a Council 
yet unborn. You cannot indulge in Councils very 
often. The pope is always with you. He need 
not act arbitrarily. He has advisers innumerable, 
informants innumerable, and access, presumably, 
to the mind of the vast dominion over which nc 
rules. May not God be trusted to give none but 
the best popes to His oon tiding Church, and none 
but the best advisers to His confiding Vicegerents 1 
and pour out His Holy Spirit upon them all to 
save them from error and lead them to truth' 
The theorv is plausible, and valid as againsi 
Councils for those who believe in a hierarchy 


endowed with corporato infallibility. But, as we 
have seen, there is nothing in our Lord’s teaching 
o suggest that God values the Church or watches 
ver the Church with a more fatherly solicitude 
than over the individual. On tho contrary, in- 
lividual infallibility through perfect faith in God’s 
eadiness to bestow His Holy Spirit has a much 
itronger and more explicit warrant in the Gospels. 

If it be assumed, though none but Roman 
Catholics are prepared to acknowledge it, that the 
Vatican Council of 1870 was ecumenical and 
ecumenically binding, its results are interesting in 
the present connexion. For it, a valid Council, 
lecreed, in assent to the mind of the pone, that 
the pope is, when pronouncing on faith ana morals 
ix cathedra , infallible. It follows that, if the nope 
s not infallible, neither is the Council winch 
pronounced him immune from error. It does not 
ollow that Councils are henceforth set aside for 
ever. They remain infallible instruments of 
.uthority, obsolete but rovivable at any time. 
Princes or popes may still convoke them, though 
t would be strictly unnecessary to do so in the 
ifefcime and health of a supreme pontiff, and might 
he construed as an insult and act of treason to the 
office and prerogative of the occupant of St. Peter’s 
throne. But henceforth, unless the Council of 
1870 is ruled out as merely Roman Catholic and 
therefore provincial and sectarian, or as morally 
lacking in unanimity, or as devoid of genuine 
freedom in voting, debate, and business, it may be 
maintained that, while a Council is infallible only 
when its decrees enjoy the adhesion of the Homan 
See, when it acts in communion and harmony with 
its chief bishop, the infallibility enjoyed by the 
reigning pope does not depend upon any consent 
of future Councils. It may, how over, he observed 
that in a great autonomous institution no law or 
convention can absolutely fetter the resources of 
corporate freedom, or destroy its initiative in great 
irises of its existence. Tho Council of Constance 
may serve as an example of an extreme emergency 
calling out into active service extreme and scarcely 
lontemplated methods of procedure. The Vatican 
has not yet decreed that henceforth Councils are 
incompetent, lacking in infallibility, and therefore 
prohibited. It is one thing to supersede them, and 
to prevent their resumption; quite another to 
forbid them altogether or to pronounce them for 
all time defunct. 1 

(d) Papal infallibility. —The Church of Rome is 
but one of the sects of Christendom, but it is out- 
wardly at least the most catholic of Churches. 
The most exclusive in its communion, it is the 
most comprehensive in geographical diffusion and 
in racial distribution. The most complex in its 
organization, it is the most rigorously unified in 
its discipline. Its history, its service to Christian 
life, piety, and tradition, and its numerical strength 
lend a peculiar importance to the theory of infalli- 
bility with which it has come linally to be identified. 
The term * Papist/ which might formerly have been 
resented throughout Roman Catholic lands, is now, 
since 1870, at least as accurate a designation as the 
term ‘Roman Catholic/ Since that date the doc- 
trine that the pope is infallible, which had hitherto 
been repudiated in the strongest terms by the 
Roman Catholic authorities ana manuals in ‘Great 
Britain and in Ireland, has become a dogma of 
faith, part of the distinctive working creed of the 
Church. Its evolution is one of the most interest- 
ing and, in certain aspects, one of the most 
significant episodes in Church history. Thanks 
to the voluminous literature which arose out of 
the controversy in which the completion of the 
dogma was involved, the story can be studied with 

l For the Roman Catholic view see artt. Church, Doctrinh 
of this (Roman Catholic), Pai-act. 
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unusual thoroughness and ease. In the present 
article a review of its broader features ana main 
facts must suffice. 

It is beyond dispute that the dogmatic infalli- 
bility of the bishop or patriarch of Rome stands 
in tnc closest possible relationship to his general 
authority as a ruler in the Church. 

In a letter to Lady Simeon, of date 18(57, quoted in W. Ward's 
Life of John Henry Cardinal Newman* (London, 1912, 11. 198), 
Newman writes : ‘ I say with Cardinal Bellarmins whether the 
Pope be infallible or not in any pronouncement, anyhow he is 
to be obeyed. No good can come from disobedience. His facts 
and his warnings may be all wrong ; his deliberations may have 
been biassed, lie may have been misled. Imperiousness and 
craft, tyranny and cruelty, may be patent in the conduct of his 
advisers and instruments. But when he speaks formally and 
authoritatively he speaks as our Lord would have him speak, 
and all those imperfections and sins of individuals are over* 
ruled for that result which our l.ord intends (fust as the action 
of the wicked and of enemies to the Churcn are overruled), 
and therefore the Pope's word stands, and a blessing goes with 
obedience to it, and no blessing with disobedience/ And in a 
letter to Pusey (16. ii. 217) in the same year he writes: ‘Any 
categorical answer would be unsatisfactory — but if I must so 
speak, I should say that his jurisdiction (for that I conceive you 
to mean by “ powers ") is unlimited and despotic. And I think 
this is the general opinion among us. . . . There is nothing 
which any other authority in tho Church can do, which he 
cannot do at onco— and he can do things which they cannot do, 
such as destroy a whole hierarchy. ... As to the question of 
property, whether he could simply confiscate the funds of a 
whole dtocese, I do not know— but I sviBpect he can. Speaking 
generally, I think he can do anything, but break the divine law. 
. . . But such a jurisdiction is (1) not so much a practice as a 
doctrine — and (2) not so much a doctrine as a principle of our 
system.' 

In an institution which rests faith upon authority 
•or tradition and makes belief a duty of obedience, 
the right to prescribe or decree dogma is naturally 
included within the wider right to rule in spiritu- 
nlibus. Much of the wide spread reluctance on 
the part of Protestants to regard with seriousness 
tho dogma of papal infallibility is due to their 
instinctively di liferent attitude towards faith and 
the means I*y which it may be secured ; they find 
it difficult to conceive of faith as a product of 
obedience, as an activity to bo ordered. In Roman 
Catholicism, under the demands of ecclesiastical 
discipline, the principle has broken down that 
obedience to the supremo earthly head of tho 
Church is to be restricted in any way so as to 
exclude the authoritative interpretation of re- 
vealed doctrine, and the definition of the sense in 
which Holy Scripture, the Creeds, and the Conciliar 
Decrees are to be understood and applied. 

On the Roman Catholic view our Lord bestowed 
upon Peter, after his great confession and again 
alter the Resurrection, a unique authority and 
office as Ilia peculiar representative in the Apos- 
tolic company and in the Church. ‘Peter* and 
‘Cephas’ mean ‘rock,’ it is urged, and Peter is 
the rock-foundation of the imperishable Church ; 
not simply his confession, or his faith, but he 
himself, the living Apostle, the uttorer of his faith 
in tho Christ. Not a doctrine, not a belief, but a 
living person is tlie basis of a standing Church. 
Tho gift or charge of the keys of the kingdom 
denotes his authority as a teacher ; what he ‘binds 
or looses,’ i.p., in rabbinical language, ‘affirms or 
denies,’ in teaching spiritual truth is ‘in heaven,’ 
i.e. ‘divinely,’ affirmed or denied. In Lk 22 s2 , 
though the context and sequel are painfully adverse 
to the Roman Catholic theory, it is said f>y Christ 
that He has prayed for Peter that his faith ‘fail 
not,’ from which it may be deduced that the prayer 
has been answered ; and the command is laid upon 
Peter : 1 Do thou, when once thou hast turned 
again, stablish thy brethren. * The risen Lord, 
moreover, commissions the forgiven Peter to feed 
His lambs, to tend His sheep, and to feed His 
sheep (Jn 2l lfllf *)* It is inconceivable, it is urged 
further, that our Lord intended such a charge to 
terminate with Peter’s individual tenure or it. 
Each successive generation would require at least 


the same guaranteed infallibility in a living in- 
spired instructor. A living rock-foundation cannot 
have been withdrawn on Peter’s decease ; his faith 
cannot be allowed to fail in any age ; his brethren 
still need stablishing; the sheep of Christ still 
need not only to be fed but to be shepherded, 
which implies guidance and protection from error. 
Tho need grows greater rather than less with the 
passage of time, since faith tends to cool os distance 
from its objects is increased. 

On the face of them, these passages in the 
Gospels cannot he so construed with any con- 
fidence. Simon Peter is anything but a model of 
infallibility either in the Gospels or in Acts or in 
the Epistles of the NT. To the same person who 
received the words ‘ Thou art Peter ’ came all too 
soon the words 'Get thee behind me, Satan.’ Tho 
‘Rock’ of the Church’s foundation became in a 
few hours a ‘stumbling-block,’ a rock of offence. 
The same Apostle who confessed the Christ not 
only denied Him, but endeavoured to deter Him 
from going to His death, and, as mistakenly though 
as naturally, tried to defend Him with the sword. 
It is the faith he utters that fits him for our Lord’s 
beatitude, sinco it is recognized by its recipient 
as divinely revealed ; yet that faith did soon ‘ fail,’ 
Satan did ‘have’ him. If he has infallibility in 
any sense, it is ultimate or practical infallibility, 
and it does not render him immune from par- 
ticular failure of judgment in faith and duty. 
Further, it is brethren that he is to stablish, not 
subjects, after his restoration, and tho duty of 
Btablishing is plainly enough a duty that each 
Apostle owed to the others, however their gifts 
might vary (cf. the parallel uso of crrjplfriv with 
reference to Paul and others in Ac 14* J 15 33 - 41 
18 28 , Ro l 11 ). ‘Binding and loosing’ is not a 
prerogative conferred upon one man alone ; it is 
given to all the Apostles as such, the Seventy 
as well as the Twelve, as an essential of authori- 
tative proclamation of Christ’s message. There 
is no indication that particular infall ibility was 
given to every Apostle, or that Peter’s gift differed 
in kind from that of the others. It is also un- 
fortunate that Lk 22 s1 * 82 should follow immedi- 
ately Christ’s rebuke to tho disciples in their 
contention on the very subject of precedence, and 
His warning to them not to be like Gentile princes 
who lord it over their people, and assume grandilo- 
quent titles such as ‘benefactor.’ Peter’s final 
commission, thrice repeated, contains no single 
unioue element; it is simply a pastorate, whose 
triple injunction refers to his threefold denial 
and repudiation of his Master. As for the claim 
that Peter’s office could not die with him, it proves 
too much for papal theory, since no pope has ever 
claimed an apostolate identical with his ; but it 
contains a kernel of truth. Apostolic faith, and 
faithful Apostles, aro needed by tho Lord of the 
Church in every generation, and we are justified 
in believing that they will not fail. But we are 
still in total ignorance, os was the general Church 
in the first four centuries, of any evidence that our 
Lord desired to have Peter’s faith and Peter’s pre- 
rogative confined to ono man, and in particular to 
tho bishop of Rome. 

'Of all the Fathers,’ writes Dellinger (op. eit. p. 91 IT.), 'who 
interpret these passages in the Gospels (Mtxvi. 18, Jn xxi. 17), 
not a single one applies them to the Roman Bishops. How 
many Fathers have busied themselves with these texts, yet not 
one of them whose commentaries we possess— Origen, Chrysos- 
tom, Hilary, Augustine, Cyril, Theodoret, and those whose 
interpretations are collected in catenas— has dropped the 
faintest hint that the primacy of Rome is the consequence of 
the commiMion and promise to Peter 1 Not ono of them has 
explained the rock or foundation on winch Christ would build 
Ills Church of the office given to Peter to be transmitted to his 
successors, but they understood by it either Christ Himself, or 
Peter's confession of faith in Christ ; often both together. Or 
else they thought Peter was the foundation equally with all the 
other Apostles, the Twelve being together the foundation-stones 
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-of the Ohurch (Apoc. xxi. 14) . . . they did not regard a power 
first given to Peter, and afterwards conferred in precisely the 
same words on all the Apostles, as anything peculiar to him, or 
hereditary in the line of lloinan Bishops, and they held the 
symbol of the keys os meaning just the same as the figurative 
'expression of binding and loosing. 

Every one knows the one classical passage of Scripture on 
which the edifice of Papal Infallibility has been reared, " I have 
prayed for thee, that thy faith fail not: and when thou art 
converted, confirm thy brethren.” But theso words mani- 
festly refer only to Peter personally, to his denial of Christ 
and his conversion; he is told that he, whose failure of faith 
would he only of short duration, is to strengthen the other 
Apostles, whose faith would likewise waver. It is directly 
against the sense of tho passage, which speaks simply of faith, 
first wavering, and then to be confirmed in tho Messianic 
dignity of Christ, to find in it a promise of future infallibility 
to a succession of Popes, just because they hold the office 
Peter first held in the Homan Church. No single writer to 
the end of the Seventh Century dreamt of such an interpreta- 
tion ; all without exception— and there are eighteen of them— 
explain it simply as a prayer of Christ, that His Apostle might 
not wholly succumb, and lose his faith entirely in his approach- 
ing trial. The first to find in it a promise of privileges to the 
Church of Rome was Pope Agatho in 680, when trying to avert 
the threatened condemnation of his predecessor, Ilonorius, 
through whom the Roman Ohurch had lost its boasted privilege 
of doctrinal purity. 

Now the Tridentine profession of faith, imposed on the clergy 
since Pius iv., contains a vow never to interpret Holy Scripturo 
otherwise than in accord with the unanimous consent of the 
Fathers— that is, the great Church doctors of the first six 
centuries, for Gregory the (IreAt, who died in 604, was the last 
of the Fathers; every bishop and theologian therefore breaks 
his oath when he interprets the passage in question of a gift of 
infallibility promised by Christ to the Popes.' 

Human nature and political analogy can supply 
many reasons for vesting in the single holder of 
an eminent office a monarchical authority in faith 
and morals as in govern men t, but we turn in vain 
for any warrant m the words of Jesus Christ for 
such a claim. Think what one may about the 
limitations of argument based on silence, it is a 
grave omission indeed on the part of an infallible 
and divine Teacher and Legislator to have left His 
infant Clmrch entirely without authorization and 
•explicit instruction in so vital a matter, and en- 
tirely without a single allusion either to Rome or 
to its Episcopate. Think what one also may about 
the legitimacy of a doctrinal ‘development,’ the 
postponement till 1870 of a revelation of dogma so 
momentous to Christendom seems to call for delicate 
■explanation. 

The fact is that, while all the world deferred in 
many ways, especially after Constantine’s acces- 
sion, to the See of Rome, while the frequent 
dependence of lesser sees upon its guidance and 
direction prepared for the Western Church’s ulti- 
mate submission to its authority, and while the 
bishop of Rome was a groat power to reckon with 
in any ecumenical interest, the ancient Church 
betrayed no sign of any recognition of his infalli- 
bility. A patriarch among patriarchs, bishop of 
a diocese wnich came to oversnadow and usurp the 
Empire itself since it proved itself more lasting 
and more trustworthy, heir to traditions of office 
without rival in historical prestige, it was inevit- 
able that the Roman pope should be given, and 
should accept, a rank of liis own as the centuries 
attested the permanence and the power of his 
otlice. No competent student of history would 
desire to detract from the dignity of the papal 
name as a historic fact. But it is plain that 
neither the early popes themselves nor the rest 
<of the world credited their office with infallibility. 
The unapostolic See of New Rome erected by 
Constantine in his Eastern capital never acknow- 
ledged its authority as overruling its own. Coun- 
cils, deemed ecumenical by East and West alike, 
were convened and issuea their decrees without 
submitting them to the separate or final approval 
of the ruling pope. No one suggested that the 
existence of the Roman See made Councils un- 
necessary, much less presumptuous and incom- 
petent. How much trouble might have been 
saved to the Christian world if mroct appeal to 


an oracle in the Eternal City bad been recog- 
nized as sufficient to decide all controversies in 
faith and morals ! But, as Ddllinger (op. cit. p. 
64 tt*. ) says : 

'None of tho ancient confessions of faith, no catechism, none 
of tho patristic writings composed for tho instruction of the 
people, contain a syllable about the Pope, still less any hint 
that all certainty of faith and doctrine depends on him. For 
tho first thousand years of Church history not a question of 
doctrine was finally decided by the Pope. The Roman Bishops 
took no part In the commotions which the numerous Gnostic 
sects, the Montanlsts and Chlliasts, produced in the early 
Church, nor can a single dogmatic decree issued by oiu. of 
them be found during the first four centuries, nor a trace of 
tho existence of any. Even the controversy about Christ 
kindled by Paul of vSainosata, which occupied the whole 
Eastern Ohurch for a long time, and necessitated tho assem- 
bling of several Councils, was terminated without the Pope 
taking any ]u»rt in it. Ho again in the chain of controversies 
and discussions connected with the names of Theodotns, 
Artemon, Noctus. Sabellius, Beryllus, and Lucian of Antioch, 
which troubled the whole Church, and extended over nearly 
150 years, there is no proof that the Roman Bishops acted 
beyond the limits of their own local Church, or accomplished 
any dogmatic result. ... In three controversies during this 
early period the Roman Church took an active part,-- the ques- 
tion about Easter, about heretical baptism, ana about the peni- 
tential discipline. In all three the Popes were unable to carry 
out their own will and view and practice, and the other 
Churches maintained their different usago without its leading 
to any permanent division. ... In the Arlan disputes . . . 
Julius and Liherius (337-366) were the first [Popes] to take 
part in the course of events, but they only increased tho 
uncertainty. Julius pronounced Marcellos of Aucvra, an 
avowed Habellian, orthodox at his Roman Synod ; and hiberius 

S urchased his return from exile from the Emperor by con- 
etnning Athanasius, and subscribing an Arian creed. . . . 
The apostasy of Liberius sufficed, through tho whole of the 
middle ages, for a proof that Popes could fall into heresy as 
well as other people. . . . During all the fourth century 
Councils alone decided dogmatic, questions. If tho Bishop 
of Roino was ever appealed to for a decision, it was under- 
stood that lie was desired to cull a Synod to decide tho point 
at issue. At tho second (Ecumenical Council in 381, which 
decreed the most important definition of faith since the 
Niceno, by first formalizing the doctrine of the Holy Ghost, 
the Church of Rome was not represented at all; only the 
decrees were communicated to it as to other Churches. . . . 
Pope Siricius (384-398) declined to pronounce on the false 
doctrine of a bishop (Bonosus) when requested to do so, on 
thu ground that he had no right, and must await tin* w*nt- 
ence of the bishops of tho province, “to make it the rule of 
Ids own.'" 

It ir impossible in an article like the present to 
trace in minute detail the long course of the de* 
velopinent of the papal claims, and of the resist- 
ance to them ; but tho following historical facts 
are of interest, and in various ways have a signifi- 
cance of their own. They are set down almost as 
a miscellany in a roughly chronological sequence, 
and they reilect the varying attitude adopted by 
)es, domicils, and teachers of the Church, 
n the middle of the 3rd cent., Stephen, bishop 
of Rome, in controversy with Cyprian of Carthage 
on the validity of heretical baptism, asserted his 
claim to a superior authority as the occupant of 
Peter’s chair, and claimed for Roman tradition a 
supreme value as having been delivered by Peter 
anti Paul ; but Cyprian rejected the notion of the 
existence of a bishop of bishops, and appealed to 
the Arxistolic Scriptures as a higher authority, 
and Eastern bishops at once supported his atti- 
tude. 

‘None of us,’ he writes (of. G. Salmon, Infallibility of the 
Church 3, London, 1899, p. 407), ‘sets himself up ns a bishop of 
bishops, or by tyrannical terror forces his eollwigoes to a neces- 
sity of obeying ; inasmuch as every bishop, in the free use of 
ills liberty and power, has tho right of forming his own judg- 
ment, and can no more be judged by another than he can 
himself Judge another.’ 

In the 3rd cent, the Church was still a federation 
of bishoprics in communion with each other, each 
with its own distinctive influence and prestige, 
Rome manifestly the most powerful, but all to- 
gether in a fraternal parity. But in 313 the 
Council of Sardiea, from which the Eastern bishops 
had departed in indignation, made the pope, in 
certain circumstances, a court of appeal for ag- 
grieved bishops in the West. This step waH taken 
in the interest of security of episcopal tenure in 
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times of heated controversy and frequent deposi- 
tions. 

It provided that *08 due to the honour of St Peter, the 
Roman bishop Julius shall be informed ... by letter, in order 
that, under the presidency of a presbyter sent by him, a new 
trial mav he held by bishops of a neighbouring province '(of. 
K. von Ilase, Handbook to the Controversy with Rome, Eng. tr., 
London, 1906, 1. 2126). 

In the 5th cent., Augustine's much abused saying 
in a sermon (cxxxi. 10), ‘Rome has spoken; the 
case is ended,’ had reference to local African con- 
troversy, and does not contradict his reiterated 
adherence to Cyprian's position. For him, Coun- 
cils as well as bishops were fallible, though vener- 
able, and appeal might ho taken as need arose. 
To jjive his words an ecumenical application is 
unlustorical. But the pontificate of Leo the Groat 
enhanced the dignity and power of the Roman See 
in all eyes. In 445 the Emperor Valentinian gave 
supreme judicial and legislative power to it over 
the bishops of Italy and Gaul. Leo’s Epistle to 
Flavian in 449 was the first doctrinal utterance of 
a pope to he accepted ecumenically ; but it did not 
receive dogmatic force until it had been submitted 
to the Council of Chalccdon, and examined by the 
bishops therein assembled, and ratified by them— 
a procedure whose necessity its author acknow- 
ledged. But Leo’s successors quickly dissipated 
the authority which his powerful personality ami 
successful enterprise had won. Vigilius in 546 
pronounced orthodox the * Three Chapters ’ of 
Theodore, Theodorct, and Ibas, which liad been 
accused of Nostorianism ; a year later he con- 
demned them, though he had formally anathema- 
tized their accusers; later still he reversed his 
judgment a second time, only to be condemned 
himself by the Fifth Ecumenical Council, to whose 
decree lie bowed in 554, saying, very sensibly, that 
it was no disgrace to perceive and recall a pre- 
vious error. Even more serious was the fate of 
Honoriua I., who in 638, in two public letters to 
Eastern patriarchs, had endorsed the Monothelite 
heresy, and after his death was solemnly condemned 
as a heretic by fclio Sixth Ecumenical Council with- 
out any dissentient voice, in presence of the legates 
of his successor — a sentence which his own suc- 
cessors carried out, expunging his name from the 
liturgy. 

Until the fabrication of the Isidorian decretals 
nothing more than an episcopal and patriarchal 
primacy was elVcctively claimed by the popes or 
conceded to them : that primacy no one in Church 
or State seriously disputed. The bishop of Rome 
could not summon Ecumenical Synods : he had to 
petition the Emperor to do so. It was not his 
right to preside over them in person or by legate. 
Rome was not their usual place of meeting. The 
l'ope’s signature was not required as a final for- 
mality to validate their decrees. His legislative, 
administrative, and judicial powers, i.e. his sover- 
eign authority, did not extend beyond his own 
province; neither Africa nor the East acknow- 
edged it. No counsellor and no arbiter enjoyed 
the same acceptance or the same influence ; but as 
et there was no Curia or sovereign Court, no tri- 
ute, no granting of sovoroign dispensations from 
the obligations of ecclesiastical law. Of the power 
of the koys, the power to bind and loose, the power 
to excommunicate, Rome bad no monopoly, either 
claimed or conceded. But there was a spirit at 
work which operated steadily in the direction of 
securing these things. The Sardican canons, the 
name, prerogative, and throne of Peter, the social 
influence and appellate counsel of Rome, were 
steadily turned to increasing account. As the 
Empire weakened, the papacy found its oppor- 
tunity and became heir to its secular methods and 
spirit as well as to its dignity and power. The 
sixth canon of the First Nicene Council had recog- 


nized the rights of the Roman See over part of the 
Italian Church, but had assigned similar rights to 
the bishops of Alexandria and Antioch over their 
patriarchates ; but the local Sardican canons were 
speedily confused with it in the West, and the re- 
sultant claims were advanced by Innocent I. as 
recognized by 'the Fathers' and the Synod. At 
the Council of Ephesus it was affirmed by the 
Roman legates that Peter lived and judged in the 
persons of his successors in the Roman throne. 
Leo i. reiterated the same plea. But the Council 
of Chalcedon, in its 28th canon, maintained that 
Rome owed its primacy to the decision of the 
Fathers in view of the political eminence of the 
city, and, in spite of Leo’s opposition, it recognized 
Constantinople as a patriarchate of the highest 
rank, second only to Rome in precedence, and 
equal to Rome in rights. When Leo declined to 
recognize that canon, he did not base his action 
upon any complaint of injury to his own bishopric, 
or on the lack of his oonsent, but only on the in- 
justice done to the older patriarchates of the East, 
especially those of Alexandria and Antioch— the 
one founded by Mark, Peter's disciple, the other 
by Peter himself before he went to Rome— and on 
tho alteration of the Nicene canon. When dealing 
with other than Eastern bishops, he made much o? 
the * merit of St. Peter ’ as a ground of Roman dig- 
nity, and strengthened his disciplinary hold upon 
the West. But nothing demonstrates so clearly 
the long distance which the papacy had yet to 
travel, before it reached its final claims, as tlie re- 
buke of Gregory tho Great addressed formally to 
the patriarch of Constantinople, who assumed the 
title of * Ecumenical Bishop ’ (lib. v. op. 18 ; lib. vii. 
op. 33 ; cf. von Hose, op. cit. i. 225 ; Salmon, op. cit. 
p. 423). 

* It is with tours that I say that a bishop, whose duty it is to 
guide others to humility, has himBell departed from it. Paul 
was unwilling to suffer that any one should call himself after 
him or after A polios. What art thou prepared to say to Christ, 
t he Head of the universal Church, at the last day, when thou 
seekest to bring all members of tho Church into subjection to 
thee by moans of the title of the universal ruler? This haughty 
name is a copying of Satan, who also exalted himself above ail 
angels. . . . Far from Christian hearts be that blasphemous 
title, in which all priests have their honour taken away, while 
the one foolishly usurps it.’ 

Gregory did not hesitate to contrast his rival’s 
pretensions with those of St. Peter, who, although 
lirst of the Apostles, did not place himself in a 
superior rank to his brethren— a piece of historic- 
ally sound pleading which was to prove subse- 
quently embarrassing to the pope’s successors. 

Tho subsequent course of tne papal development 
is matter of common knowledge. The decretal 
forgeries, beginning about the middle of the 9th 
cent., many of them motived by provincial, not 
primarily Roman, ambitions, assisted powerfully 
the extension of the papal primacy into an abso- 
lute monarchy combined doctrinal with disciplin- 
ary powers, required papal continuation for the 
decrees of every Council, and elevated the bishop 
of Rome into the sovereign bishop, from whose 
hands all other bishops receive their authority in 
matters of faith as well as government and order. 
It was assumed that the extension of papal dignity 
and authority over bishops would liberate them 
from secular control and jurisdiction — a policy 
which survives at the present time in full vigour. 
But, in liberating the provincial bishops from one 
yoke, another yoke was imposed. Secular authority 
was avenged. The bishops found thomselves in the 
grasp of a power once spiritual, now both secular 
and spiritual. Tho power from which they shrank 
in the dioceses laid its firm hand upon them in the 
Vatican. For a papacy which wielded temporal 
power as a spiritual prerogative it was impossible 
to exclude dogma from the sovereign function. 
The papacy accordingly assumed control of synods 
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greater and lesser ; it alone could convene, accredit, 
and dissolve them. It assumed the appointment 
and institution of bishops ; dealt with vacant sees : 
made subjects of princes and kings ; and claimed 
tho right to overrule Councils and the teaching 
of the Fathers. The theocratic achievements oi 
Gregory VII. made it easy for the most extremo 
views of papal authority to impress tho imagina- 
tion of Christendom as a realizable ideal. He did 
not hesitate to claim personal sanctity as the suc- 
cessor of Peter, and to make the supernatural 
holiness of popes the foundation of their absolute 
>ower. * In Peter 1 thoy had * power to bind and 
oose on earth and in heaven.* They were subjoct 
to no man’s judgment, but answerable alone to 
God. The forged decretals of Isidore and Gratian 
were eagerly employed by an age already prepared 
for them ; and in good faith mediaeval Schoolmen, 
like Aquinas, drow from them, and frequently 
from corrupted texts of conciliar decrees and writ- 
ings of the great Fathers, materials which confirmed 
their confidence in papal autocracy. In the 13th 
cent, the rise of the great monastic Orders, under 
vows of obedience through their generals to the 
pope, and exempt from episcopal authority, in- 
creased yet further the exaltation of the papal 
dignity, while the Reunion Council of Florence, 
1439, short-lived though its recognition of the 
Roman primacy proved, revealed the extent to 
which dignitaries of the Eastern Church were pre- 
pared to abate thoir claims and their rivalry, 
under pressure of that growing Muhammadan peril 
which was so soon to cripple them, and leave Rome 
without an effective rival in the ecclesiastical world. 
Unfortunately, however, for tho papal regime, 
access of temporal and spiritual authority brought 
with it no guarantee of a noble employment of its 
perilous privileges. Instead there ensued a swift 
deterioration of the papal personnel, and even more 
of the curial entourage. At length Christendom 
was amazed and shocked by the spectacle of rival 
iopes, and disgusted and revolted by the £ross 
uxuryand unconcealed immorality of the Vatican. 
The secularization of the Roman bishopric was 
responsible for both scandals. Roth combined to 
mase tho work of reformation not only an urgent 
and clamant need, but by their notoriety a thing 
possible for part at least of Europe. In an ago of 
new learning and kindled imagination — an age 
which explored the Apostolic past as enthusiasti- 
cally as it thought about tho future— the papacy 
proved incapable of supporting its triple crown. 
The lofty theory of a working infallibility and a 
practical autocracy broke down abjectly before the 
Great Schism and the Great Scandal. With three 
claimants of the heritage of Hildebrand in power, 
tho common sense and the reserved energies of 
Christendom asserted themselves in the Reforming 
Councils of Constance and Rasel. Whatever popes 
in their majesty had asserted, their subject bishops, 
met in Council and supported by the conscience of 
the Christian world, dealt stonily with their rival 
overlordH. The Church’s necessity knew no refine- 
ment of law. The Council pronounced deposition. 
The rivals, one after another, submitted. For a 
brief period the Council came to its own again as 
a supreme authority in the Church. In its 4th 
and 6th sessions the Council of Constance decreed 
that 

'every lawfully convoked Ecumenical Council representing the 
Church derives its authority immediately from Christ, and 
evory one, the Pope included, is subject to it in matters of 
faith, in the healing of schism, and the reformation of the 
Church.* 

Without protest, the painfully elaborated doc- 
trine and practice of papal infallibility and mon- 
archy was cut down to modest proportions by a 
lawfully convoked Council, which appointed the 
new pope, Martin v., as well as deposed his pre- 
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docessor or predecessors, and thus gave practical 
illustration of conciliar authority. The Council 
of Constance, indeed, decreed that Councils should 
meet every ten years. In 1431 the Council of Rase! 
met, and, in spite of dissolution by Eugenius iv., 
who viewed with misgiving its energetic assertion 
of the principles of Constance, it persevered with 
its work and secured the withdrawal of the papal 
dissolution, the pope acknowledging that the 
Council had been justified in proceeding, promis- 
ing to adhere to it ‘ with all zeal and devotion * as 
‘ the holy Ecumenical Council,* and renouncing his 
claim as pope to the right to suspend or dissolve 
any Council. Reaction followed, intensified by tho 
natural reluctance of tho remnant of the Fathers 
of Rasel to dissolve and to lay aside their power. 
Tho very name of Council became a by- word. The 
opportunity of the papacy returned. Reform had 
been accomplished neither by Council nor by pope; 
but the papacy had at least continuity, whereas 
the Council lmd none. In 1616, Leo X. issued tho 
bull Pastor JEternus, with the approval of the 
Fathers of the fifth Lateran Synod, in which lie 
asserted the authority of tho pope over general 
Councils, including the right to convoke, transfer, 
and dissolve. In the Council of Trent the papal 
view was powerfully strengthened by the new 
Jesuit Orcler, itself built upon the absolutist 
theory of authority, and dedicated from tho first 
with unquestioning devotion to the service of the 
mind and will of the sovereign Father. It would 
have been too much to expect that, an Order whoso 
conspicuous talent was prostrated in the cause of 
the needful counter-reformation before the papal 
throne would encourage independence cither in 
faith or in morals on Ihc part of the secular clergy. 
It was inevitable that in tho absence of the Re- 
formers, who had no faith in papal infallibility, 
the restorers of the residual Church should use 
every instrument in their power to strengthen its 
disciplinary unity and homogeneity. Tho lessons 
of recent centuries were still so freshly impressed 
u non all minds that a decisive victory was impos- 
sible in tho Council for cither side. National 
feeling asserted itself in tho deliberations, and 
the bishops were too gravely exercised concerning 
the condition of tho Church to be willing to abdi- 
cate their own responsibility. The influence of 
the Vatican was so strong as to give point to the 
w it of the French ambassador when he remarked 
that the Holy Spirit appeared to arrive every 
Friday from Rome in the mail-bag ; but no decree 
of papal infallibility was then procurable. The 
Tridentine Catechism is content to afhnn that tho 
Church cannot err in matters of faith and morals, 
without defining the particular organ of that in- 
fallibility. Rut it was significant that the admin- 
istration and interpretation of the decrees of the 
Council, with tho completion of the ecclesiastical 
manuals other than the Catechism, were entrusted 
to the Vatican. In France, Bossuet’s Declaration 
of 168# represents the attitude of the Galliran 
clergy towards the papal prerogative. Its four 
propositions deny the pope s authority in secular 
affairs, assert its inferiority to that of Councils in 
accordance with the decrees and action of the 
Council of Constance, and subject it to the judg- 
ment of the Church (see art. Gallioanihm, vol. vi. 
p. 161 f.). Not until the alarms and vicissitudes of 
rius IX.’s troubled reign did the papal and Jesuit 
policy of the rigorous centralization of all ecclesi- 
astical authority find its final opportunity. On 
the eve of the loss of the temporal power, the 
Vatican Council met to compensate a venerated 
pope for the withdrawal of a worldly crown by 
the bestowal of a spiritual (see art. Councils and 
Synods [Christian], vol. iv. p. 201). Ever since 
Pius ix., in his own exile from Rome, had turned 
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for help to the then proscribed Society of Jesus, 
his policy had been more and more closely identi* | 
lied with the principles for which that Order had 
worked and had suffered. His first great experi- 
ment in dogma— -the proclamation of tne Decree on 
the Immaculate Conception of the Blessed Virgin 
Mary in the bull Ineffabilis Deus , read before a 
Concourse of Cardinals and Bishops in St. Peter’s, 
in Dec. 1854— acknowledged no other authority 
than ‘ that of our Lord Jesus Christ and the 
blessed Apostles Peter and Paul and . . . our 
own.’ Though it was preceded by a formal epis- 
tolary consultation of the individual bishops 
throughout the Church, the Decree was uttered 
without conciliar assistance, and, with the long 
succession of dogmatic judgments which were 
gathered together to form the Syllabus of Errors , 
1864, it signalized the practical advent of a con- 
summated infallibility. Nothing was left for the 
Vatican Council of 1870 to do but to add the cere- 
monial form of a conciliar sanction, and to furnish 
the already operative principle with a definitive 
form of words. For good or for ovil, the vision 
held out before the eyes of a long line of pontiffs 
seemed to be realized in accomplished fact. The 
work of Isidore and Gratian, of Loyola and Lainez, 
of Cajolan, Bellarminc, and Torquemada, appeared 
to have been justified. In faith as well as morals 
and discipline the pope was at last declared, in his 
own person, as the official teacher of the Christian 
world, supremo and infallible. 

The terms of the Decree and of some portions of 
its setting, in Manning’s rendering, are as follows 
(Petri Privilcgium: Three Pastoral Letters to the 
Clergy of the Diocese , p. 214 If. ; tlioy occur in 
the First Dogmatic Constitution on the Church of 
Christy chs. iii. and iv.) : 

4 Wo teach and declare that by the appointment of our Lord 
the Roman Church possesses a superiority of ordinary power 
over all other Churchea, and that this power of jurisdiction of 
the Roman Pontiff, which ia truly episcopal, is immediate ; to 
which all, of whatover rite and dignity, both pastors and faith- 
ful, both Individually and collectively, are bound, by their duty 
of hierarchical subordination and true obedience, to submit, not 
only in matters which belong to faith and morals, but also in 
those that appertain to the discipline and government of the 
Church throughout the world ; «o that the Church of Christ 
may he one flock under onu supremo pastor through the pre- 
servation of unity both of communion and of profession of the 
same faith with the Roman Pontiff. This is the teaching of 
Catholic truth, from which no man can deviate without loss of 
faith and of salvation. . . . Wherefore they err from the right 
course who assert that it is lawful to appeal from the Judg- 
ments of the Roman Pontiffs to an (Ecumenical Council as to an 
authority higher than that of the Roman Pontiff. 

Moreover, that the supreme power of teaching is also included 
In the apostolic primacy, which the Roman Pontiff, as the suc- 
cessor of Peter, Prince of the Apostles, possesses over the whole 
Church, this Holy See has always held, the perpetual practice 
of the Church confirms, and (Ecumenical Councils also have 
declared, especially those in which the East with the West met 
in the union of faith and charity. . . . 

To satisfy this pastoral duty our predecessors ever made 
unwearied efforts that the salutary doctrine of Christ might be 
propagated among all the nations of the earth, and with equal 
care watched that it might he preserved genuine and pure where 
it had been received. Therefore the Bishops of the whole world, 
now singly, now assembled in synod, following the long-estab- 
lished custom of Churches, and the form of the ancient rule, 
sent word to this Apostolic See of those dangers especially which 
sprang up in matters of faith, that there the losses of faitn might 
be most effectually repaired, where the faith cannot fail. And 
the Roman Pontiffs, according to the exigencies of times and 
circumstances, sometimes assembling (Ecumenical Councils, or 
asking for the mind of the Church scattered throughout the 
world, sometimes by particular Synods, sometimes using other 
helps which Divine Providence supplied, defined as to be held 
those things which with the help of God they had recognised as 
conformable with the Sacred Scriptures and Apostolic Tradi- 
tions. For the Holy Spirit was not promised to the successors 
of Peter that by His revelation they might make known new 
doctrine, but that by Ills assistance they might inviolably keep 
and faithfully expound the revelation or deposit of faith de- 
livered through the Apostles. And indeed all the venerable 
Fathers have embraced, and the holy orthodox Doctors have 
venerated and followed, their apostolic doctrine ; knowing most 
fully that this See of holy Peter remains ever free from all 
blemish of error, according to the Divine promise of the Lord 
cur Saviour made to the Prlnoe of His disciples : I have prayed 


for thee, that thy faith fail not : and, when thou art converted, 
confirm thy brethren. 

This gift, then, of truth and never-falling faith, was conferred 
by Heaven upon Peter and his successors in this Chair, that 
they might perform their high office for the solvation of all ; 
that the whole flock of Christ, kept away by them from the 
poUonous food of error, might be nourished with the pasture of 
heavenly doctrine ; that, the occasion of schism being removed, 
the whole Church might be kept one, and, resting onlts founda- 
tion, might stand firm against the gates of hell. 

But since in this very age, in which the salutary efficacy of 
the apostolic office is moBt of all required, not a few are found 
who take away from Its authority, we judge It altogether 
necessary solemnly to assert the prerogative which the only- 
begotten Son of God vouchsafed to Join with the supreme 
pastoral office. 

Therefore, faithfully adhering to the tradition received from 
the beginning of the Christian faith, for the glory of God our 
Saviour, the exaltation of the Catholic Religion, and the salva- 
tion of Christian people, the Sacred Council approving, wo 
teach and define that it is & dogma divinely revealed : that the 
Roman Pontiff when he speaks ex cathedra , tlmt. is, when in 
discharge of the office of Pastor and Doctor of all Christians, by 
virtue of his supreme apostolic authority, he defines a doctrine 
regarding faith or morals to be held by the Universal Church ; 
by the Divine assistance promised to him in blessed Peter, is 
possessed of that Infallibility with which the Divine Redeemer 
willed that His Church should be endowed for defining doctrine 
regarding faith or moral; : and that therefore such definitions 
of tho Roman Pontiff are irreformable of themselves, and not 
from the consent of the Church. 

But if any one— which may God avert— presume to contradict 
this our definition, let him be anaLhema.’ 

It is not necessary to enter into a detailed dis- 
cussion of the somewhat painful features of the 
protress through which this definition came to light, 
and of the policy which issued in this long-desired 
result. Nothing would be easier for a future 
Council more representative of ecumenical Chris- 
tianity than on technical grounds to pronounce the 
Vatican Council no true and Ecumenical Council, 
e.g. because of its lack of freedom and autonomy 
in debate, in conference, and in final vote, or 
because of papal interference and dictation, or 
because of its lack of voluntary unanimity. The 
result is not a Decree of a Council, but a Decree of 
the pope, with tho approval or submission of the 
Council. The papal correspondence with tho 
bishops of the Church had tested their attitudo 
beforehand, and confronted each as an individual 
with the prospective displeasure of the Vatican as 
an inovitanle consequence of dissent from the policy 
of thoir venerable Head. Eminent theologians, 
liko Dollinger and Newman, known to he hostile, 
wore not ollicially invited to attend. Eminent 
prelates of the same mind who had to he invited 
ex officio were harassed throughout the proceed- 
ings by papal remonstrances. The proceedings 
were anything but reassuring to contemplate (of. 
Lord Acton’s account in the North British ltcvieWy 
liii. [1871], art. ‘The Vatican Council’). But, 
while it is true that learning and ecclesiastical 
statecraft were in irreconcilable opposition, the 
opponents of the dogma were in an impossible posi- 
tion from the first. For ‘Decrees’ are essentially 
matters of statecraft, not of learning, science, or 
philosophy, and are proverbially fashioned with 
reference to expediency and opportunism, not 
with reference to truth. The ground on which 
alone they dared or desired to fight the issue out 
was that the Decree, though true, would he 
untimely. They were Inopportunists, whoso in- 
tense feeling in debate ana in controversy threw 
grave doubt upon the genuineness of their faith in 
the doctrine itself. Probably the failure both of 
pope and of Council to trust the divine illumination 
and guidance in serious and free deliberation and 
conference was never more distressingly displayed 
For purposes of dogma, for ex cathedra utterance, 
the majority were entitled to brush aside questions 
of mere timeliness. They knew their own mind ; 
they knew the mind of their beloved and com- 
passionated pope ; they were smarting under an 
acute sense of injustice and humiliation inflicted 
upon him and upon the Church by the times ; they 
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were practical men bent upon drawing tighter 
the bonds of unity and discipline ; and they, not 
their more brilliant antagonists, were the true 
representatives of the genius of the Roman Catholic 
Church. Without being philosophers, they grasped 
the logic of the system to which they belonged 
more accurately than such academic minds as New - 
man and Dolhnger. No one can survey the past 
of the papacy without recognizing that, however 
undignified and desperate the method was by which 
the definition was secured, it was profoundly con- 
sistent with the traditions of the papal Church. 
A Church which gave authority so exalted a place 
in faith as well as government, whose bishops wero 
bound by oath to obey the bishop of Rome and 
accept his conscience and his judgment as their 
own, a Church which made external unity one of 
its vital notes and counted coercion when necessary 
a duty, could not bo accused of betraying its past 
by crediting its visible Head with that infallibility, 
that absolute assurance of divine guidance, without 
which unquestioning obedience to him was mani- 
festly a crime. In von Hase’s words (on. fit. i. 251 ), 
infallibility is ‘the supernatural condition of the 
unlimited power.’ From one standpoint the Decree 
of 1870 is the rcductio ad abs-urdum of the vener- 
able Roman method of securing unity, a method as 
old as the desire of the Apostles that Jesus should 
forbid those who followed not with them, as old as 
the contention of the Apostles concerning pre- 
cedence. From tho opposite standpoint it was the 
consummation of tho system, the crown or climax 
of its development. For once Newman’s dialectic 
failed him when he opposed the dogma ; he had 
forsaken one via media only to bo discovered plod- 
ding along another. In 1867 he had urged to Pusey 
(Ward, Life of John Henry Cardinal Newman , 
ii. 222) : 

4 Our fueling as a fact ... is this that there is no use in a 
Pope at all, except to hind tho whole of Christendom into one 
polity; and that to ask us toipve up his universal jurisdiction 
is to invito us to commit suicide.' 

In 1870, in the famous letter to Ullathorno 
(ib. ii. 288 f.), he counted the threatened Decree a 
* calamity ’ : 

4 As to myself personally, please God, I do not expect any trial 
at all, but 1 cannot help suffering with the various souls t hut are 
suffering. I look with anxiety at the prospect of having to 
defend decisions which may not be difficult to my private judg- 
ment, but may be most difficult to defend logically in the face 
of historical facts. What have we done to be treated as the 
Faithful never were treated before ? When has definition of 
doctriuo de fide been a luxury of devotion and not a st ern pain- 
ful necessity ? Why should an aggressive and inBolent faction 
be allowed to make the hearts of the juBt to mourn whom the 
lx>rd hath not made sorrowful? ... If it is God’s Will that the 
Pope’s Infallibility should be defined, then it is His Blessed Will 
to throw back the times and the moments of that triumph He 
has destined for His Kingdom ; and I shall feci 1 have but to 
bow my head to Ilis Adorable Ineorutable Providence.' 

But the fact is that the Decree was not substanti- 
ally in advanco of the theory and practice of the 
Church. In 1862 at Whitsuntide the bishops had 
addressed the pontiff in these words : ‘ Thou art 
the centre of unity, thou art the Divine Light pre- 
pared by the Divine Wisdom for the nations, thou 
art the rock, thou art the very foundation of the 
Church.* lie had taken them at their word. He 
desired, in fact, his official apotheosis in the Decree 
for tho same reason that alone made Newman 
eager for his Cardinal’s hat, viz. to protect and 
guarantee his teaching in the future, and to pre- 
vent it from being set aside. He had made no 
secret, as Lord Acton points out (op. cit. p. 186), 
from the first of his policy : 

4 In his first important utterance, ths Encyclical of Nov. 1846, 
he announced that he was infallible ; and the claim raised no 
commotion. Later on he applied a more decisive test, and 
gaiuod a more complete saocess, when the bishops, summoned 
to Route, not m a council but as an audience, received from 
him an additional article of tbelr faith. But apart from the 
dogma of infallibility, he had a strong desire to establish 
certain cherished opinions of his own on a basis firm enough 
to outlast his time. They were collected in the Syllabus, which 


contained the essence of what he hod written during many 
years, and was an abridgment of the lessons which his life hail 
taught him. . . . The Syllabus was not rejected ; but its edge 
was blunted and its point broken by the zeal which was ^pent 
in explaining It away. ... In private he said that he wished 
to have no interpreter but himself.’ 

What the divine right of anointed kings meant 
for past ages this divine right of popes to decree 
or interpret faith means lor the papal Church. 
Its strength lies in the fact that it forms a focus of 
institutional loyalty and unity. Tho breast of tho 
pope is, as a mediaeval pontiff put it, ‘the shiine 
of all rights,’ as in the State tho hand of the 
sovereign is the source of all authority, livery 
one knows that a king is fettered, even though 
the fetters he of gold, by the custom of his pre- 
decessors ami by the law and the circumstances of 
his time. So with tho poj>o— his infallibility is 
not unlimited, though he is answerable to none 
and there is none, to limit him. In wise and holy 
hands the decreed right need do no harm. In un- 
wise, in worldly, in selfish hands such as hrivo 
often held the office, and in times of panic and 
unrest, the power may be employed to the < ’huvcli’s 
hurt. In normal circumstances its attribution to 
the Vicar of Christ may intensify the care with 
which his peers in the Sacred College select him 
from their number. It is questionable whether 
tho dogma conferred any really new power. A 
distinguished Cardinal prophesied that, as w orded 
finally, it would be such as to prevent any sub- 
stantial exercise of tho power to innovate. New- 
man’s own fears w r ere considerably allayed when 
ho read its terms. In the historical introduet ion of 
the authoritative publication, prepared by Fathers 
Franzclin and Klcut.qcn ( Ward, Life of John Henry 
Cardinal Newman , ii. 307), occurs the statement : 

4 Tho Roman Pontiff*, as tliu state of things and times has 
made advisable, at ono (lino calling Ecumenical Councils or 
finding out tho opinion of the Church dispersed through the 
world, at another by means of particular Synods, at Another 
using other means of assistance which Divine Providence sup- 
plied, have defined those things to be held which by God's aid 
they had known to be In agreement with sacred Scripture and 
the Apostolic traditions, for tho Holy Ghost was promised to 
the successors of Peter, not that by His revelation they should 
disclose new doctrines, but that by His axsistentia they might 
preserve inviolate, and expound faithfully, tho revelation or 
deposit of faith handed down by the Apostles.' 

Newman recognized all that-, hut based his fears 
less upon the risk of papal vagaries or arbitrari- 
ness Ilian upon the fact that- ‘ there will necessarily 
always be round about the Pope second-rate people 
who are not subjects of that supernatural guidance 
which is his guidance ’ (op. cit. ii. 635). The trouble 
also is that no one but the ruling pope can authori- 
tatively determine what is and what ia not ex 
cathedra definition and de fide, Newman, Man- 
ning, and a host of theologians tell us, each in his 
own fashion, what are the tests of this august 
qualification, and unlimited ingenuity has been 
expended upon the problem. One by one the 
awkward instances of historical misdemeanour on 
the part of popes in the definition of doctrine have 
been taken in hand with a view to their diminu- 
tion by hook or by crook. When misdemeanour 
has to lie admitted, it is pleaded that tho act was 
an indiscretion and less than ex cathedra , or that 
the intention was good, but that the popo was 
under compulsion, and so on. Tho result has 
certainly been to curtail, as far as subordinate 
opinion can curtail, the limits of the pontifical 
power; but tho real foundation for legitimate 
anxiety lies in the fact that in any crisis the per- 
sonal will of the pope must prevail by virtue of 
his unbounded claim to obedience in faith, morals, 
and discipline. It ia obvious that matters which 
pertain to morals and the discipline of the Church, 
not to speak of faith, may touch at a thousand 
points the private conscience and the preroga- 
tive and interests of the civil powers. Uiadstono 
in his powerful and impressive attack upon tho 
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doffraa has no difficulty in exposing this danger, 
and in espousing the legitimate cause of the 
threatened State. But in the statesman for once 
ho forgot or sank the churchman, and his argu- 
ment is open to the retort that the Church has the 
same need for autonomy, the same right to legis- 
late for itself with sovereign authority, as the 
State. By all the principles which fence about 
the jurisdiction of the Crown, the tiara may 
eauaily be guarded by its cassockcd defenders. 
With no consistency can civil power reproach 
ecclesiastical power lor copying its own methods 
and invoking the same instruments of order. The 
churchman is subject to no temptation whose 
counterpart the statesman has not to encounter ; 
his fault is the greater because the King of his 
allegiance sanctioned no coercive discipline, depre- 
cated precedence and titular dignity, and author- 
ized no legislative apparatus to pass laws for 
human faith and conscience. Short of the com- 
plete renunciation of the life-long tradition and 
policy of Home, it is difficult to see how the Homan 
Catholic Church could have laid aside the mani- 
festly unworkable and unmanageable instrument 
of world-wide Councils either for the determination 
of doctrine or for the exercise of discipline, with- 
out vesting in the papacy the right and duty of 
using all proper means of consultation, learning, 
and prayer to ascertain the will of God by His 
Spirit for the instruction and education of the 
flock entrusted to its charge. There is no need 
to vindicate this faith in divine providence by 
appealing, with an old-time Jesuit professor and 
theologian of Mainz, to OT Scripture and urging 
that ‘ a thoroughly ignorant Pope may very well 
he infallible*, for God has before now pointed out 
the right path by the mouth of a speaking ass.’ 
Trusting the Church, trusting the Episcopate, 
and trusting the ‘assisted’ head of the Church 
on earth are co ordinate duties for the Homan 
Catholic mind. They rest on the same order of 
faith in the Holy Spirit which animates every 
individual Christian, and they are subject to the 
same order of limitations. But it will not fail 
to impress t ho reflective student of history as a 
singular fact that in the cycle of its progress the 
Church which condemns private or personal judg- 
ment in things of faith should now anathematize 
those who distrust the personal or individual 
judgment of popes ‘apart from the consent of 
the Church.’ Even Home cannot evade the awk- 
ward circumstance that, after all, our acceptance 
of the pope as in any character and capacity 
infallible depends in the last resort upon an 
exercise of individual conscience and private judg- 
ment. ‘ How otherwise,’ wroto Mivart to Cardinal 
Vaughan in 11)00, ‘could we know that authority 
had spoken at all, or what it had said?’ Before 
the soul has any right to fling itself into arms 
extended to receive it in its quest of truth and 
peace, it must lirst convince itself that the arms 
nro everlasting and that the proffered bosom is 
divine. If even popes have justified the with- 
drawal of their pledges by reason of their having 
been extorted under fear, is the individual faith 
which is yielded on pain of spiritual anathema to 
be accounted any whit more valid? Most readers 
of the history and proceedings of the Vatican 
Council, and, for that matter, of the Tridentine 
Council also, will rise from their occupation with 
a profound sense of the soundness of the papal 
conviction that ecumenical Councils are not to be 
trusted any longer, if they ever were, that the 
spirit guiding them is not infallibly holy, that 
they are subject to a multitude of infirmities in- 
herent in their nature. But it is not every reader 
who will be guided by these histories to the further 
conclusion that the Sacred Breath which has been 


withdrawn from the Chamber of Council is now 
both assured and restricted to the apartments of 
the Vatican. 

5. Infallibility of Jesus Christ and His Spirit. — 
It was indicated above that, while Scripture has 
been authoritative for all types of Christian faith, 
the infallibility it possesses for them resides, even 
within the Gospels, in the person of Jesus Christ. 
The Bible is for Christianity the record of a Life 
and its setting. 

(1) Objectively, Jesus Christ is the authority 
which lends it its unique impressiveness. His life, 
liis teaching, His character, liis person, and His 
attested influence upon the world around Him 
constitute a fact of history to which the human 
heart and mind go back again and again, to test it 
and anon to bow before it. System follows system 
of doctrine, mode Hticceods mode of piety and 
devotion, but Jesus Christ, learned from history 
and tried by experience, remains the same yesterday, 
to-day, and for ever. Otl»i»- foundation can no 
man lay. Back to Him, down to Him, up to Him, 
are the watchwords of reviving faith. Age after 
age rediscovers Him behind too veil of tradition 
and convention and religious pedantry. To enjoy 
His sanction or authority is the highest boast of 
any Christian usage, ordinance, or teaching. Amid 
all their differences of sectarian opinion and 
sectarian life, Christians arc at one in acknow- 
ledging His historical life to be their ideal and 
their example, not only an incarnation of the 
divine, but at the same time a complete embodi- 
ment of human excellence. Though there is no 
agreement in the Christian world as to the details 
of His teaching, there is in progress a sternly 
approach towards a common understanding and 
exegesis of liis words. No year pusses without 
bringing some new light upon the record of that 
holy and sublime life, and, instead of taking 
Him further from us into the past, time soems but. 
to delino His character and genius and message 
more sharply. Faults have been found in His 
character by hardy critics. He has been adjudged 
too stern, too gentle, too visionary, too ascetic, or 
not ascetic enough. Scholarship has recast tradi- 
tional notions of the meaning of His words and of 
tho composition of the Gospels. To some extent 
tho halo and the Fact which it encircles and 
illumines have been distinguished. The mind of 
the Master and its interpretation by His disciples 
stand out with a new distinctness. But, in spite 
of all, the Figure and tho Countenance form a 
Presence which decomposes but to recompose, and 
without wincing abides the unsparing scrutiny of 
every passing generation. Philosophy, history, 
science, poetry, art, and devotion show no signs of 
faltering in their interest in Him. Their acknow- 
ledgment of His greatness and all-sufficient per- 
fection has not grown fainter. There is no sign 
that Christendom has discerned an example more 
appealing, a message more arresting, an authority 
more commanding, an ideal more exacting, a good- 
ness, truth, and beauty more satisfying to the soul. 

(2) Subjectively, Jesus Christ and His Spirit 
experienced in the soul have proved the unfailing 
authority before which Christian people without 
compulsion and without humiliation are content 
and glad to kneel. To contemplate Him from 
without is sooner or later to admit Him within, 
and to admit Him within is to surrender to His 
influence and guidance without a murmur. Christ 
and His indwelling Spirit arc for Christian ex- 
perience the source of power from above, yet from 
w ithin. Something more than a memory, however 
tendor, however sacred, possesses the believer. A 
Power demonstrates a Presence. Faith says from 
ago to age : * He is not dead : He is risen.* History 
has not enolosed Him within a niche. Experience 
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does not exhaust Him. His words have not passed 
away, but are still spirit and life to those whose 
ears are gladdened and solemnized by them. His 
Church has not succumbed to the gates of death. 
Ho has never been so intimately realized by men 
as at the present time. Social life is reckoning 
with Him on a scale never previously attempted. 
He is transforming the world more radically than 
science and invention can. In all that constitutes 
spiritual influence the infallibility of Jesus Christ 
and His Spirit is the common faith of Christendom. 
By the fruits of His contact with us wo know Him. 
Every evidence of His divinity is testimony to His 
infallibility in thought, word, and deed, lie is not 
only flawless bnt unfailing. 

6. Infallibility of the Christian conscience. — 
The Christian conscience or consciousness, human 
conscience stimulated, educated, transformed, 
transfigured, possessed by the Spirit of Christ, is, 
for the individual, the nation, the Church, the 
world, the final arbiter of all duty and all faith. 
Whether we speak of Christ dwelling in the soul, 
of the soul at one with Christ, or of the Christian 
conscience, our meaning is essentially the same. 
The seat of judgment on earth is tnat tribunal 
within the heart. The Spirit of Christ, the Christian 
Spirit, is the common denominator of all Christian 
authorities. It is the power that animated the 
Christian Scriptures and breathes from them still, 
that inspired the Creeds and Confessions, that 
prompted the heroism of the faithful, that enlightens 
the judgment of clergy and laity, of pope, bishop, 
presbyter, and deacoii alike. It is invoked to 
constitute and sanctify and overrule the delibera- 
tions of Synods and Councils. It is divinely 
promised to the two or three met in the name of 
Christ, and promised to the solitary believer whose 
isolation it ends not less than to the world wide 
fellowship of the Faith. It is not the monopoly 
of the individual, nor is it the monopoly of the 
organization. Its authority is as universal as truth, 
as various in its embodiments. All mechanical 
or official oracles of the Christian Spirit are to he 
regarded with distrust. Our a priori assumpt ions 
of the modes in which God must have provided for 
our need of guidance and enablement are very 
liable to be overturned in the school of daily 
experience. The letter of Scripture does not more 
surely kill or deaden faith and discernment than 
would unreasoning reliance upon the mere word of 
an official or a caste or an organization, however 
devout and well-intentioned. The Church which 
vests infallibility exclusively in an order of office- 
bearers who are human, humanly trained, and 
humanly appointed fetters the very liberty of God 
to choose His instruments as of old from every 
class, every race, and every type of men. One 
may honour the faith in clivine providence and 
divine predestination which can bind together a 
great communion of believers, yet recognize the 
dangers, which inhere in il, of superstition, 
arrogance, and illusion. To err is human : not to 
err is a divine perfection. To learn through error 
is our lot, both Churches and men. Therefore it 
is essential to a reverent faith, on the part of both, 
while believing that God’s Spirit will not fail us, 
to avoid the presumption of believing that we shall 
never fail God’s Spirit. Timorous mistrust and 
reckless arrogance are equal enemies to faith. To 
trust majority-findings in all cases is as fatuous as 
to trust no one but oneself. Genius is greater than 
majorities or averages. An inspired priest is a 
higher guide than a commonplace and conventional 
prelate or pope. God has sanctioned and hallowed 
many forms and instruments of authority in the 
Church as in the world. The teaching of history, 
which is the sphere of His providence, seems to 
admonish us to learn from all, to give all their just 


place in our confidence, to be loyal to their dictates 
according to our conscience. The promise stands 
that the Church will not perish, but the promise 
also stands that the Spirit will not fail the individual 
believer. The heart of the Master-shepherd goes 
out to the one sheep even more than to the ninety 
and nine. One with God is a majority. Where 
the Spirit is, though there l»e but two or three, 
there is the Church. Where the truth is, there 
alone is infallibility, a revelation that is divine. 
Every Christian is a vicar of Christ, representing 
Him and His Spirit in the world. The servant is 
not greater than his Master. If Christ disclaimed 
or deprecated the name of ‘good,* assigning it to 
God, and if Christ disclaimed or deprecated titular 
lignity and precedence, interpreting His Master- 
hood in terms of service, there is surely danger and 
disloyalty in any claim of particular human in- 
fallibility. Eartnly authority, even the best, is 
intended to educate its subjects into independence 
of its help and its restraint. Every historic 
authority, as Sabatier justly says, demands at once 
respect and criticism. One may be loyal without 
being obsequious. One may be obedient without 
being a slave. It is as dangerous for obedience us 
for authority to be blind. For both there is no 
organ of vision save an open eye, no organ of truth 
save a reverently open nnnd. 

•There have always heeii,* wrote W. E. Gladstone in his 
Vatican urm (London, 1876), 'and there still are, no small 
proportion of our race, and those by no means in nil re.*- pi eta 
the wont, who are sorely open to the temptation, especially 
in times of religious disturbance, to discharge their spiritual 
responsibilities by power of attorney. As advertising Houses 
flna Custom in proportion, not so much to the solidity of their 
resources as to the magniloquence of their promises and 
assurances, so theological boldness in tho extension of such 
claims is sure to pay, by widening certain circles ot devoted 
adherents, however it may repel the mass of mankind. There 
are two special encouragements to this enterprise at, tho 
present day : one of them the perhaps unconscious nut manifest 
loaning of some, outside the Homan precinct, to undue exaltation 
of Church power ; the other the reaction, which is and must he 
brought alvout in favour of superstition, by tile levity of I lie 
destructive speculations so widely current, and tho notable 
hardihood of the anti-Christian writing of the day (p. Hi). . . . 
There are those who think that the craving after an infallibility 
which Is to speak from human lips, in chapter and verse, upon 
each uuestion as it arises, is not u sign of the strength and 
healthiness of faith, but of the diseased avidity of its weak ness. 
Let it, however, be granted for the sake of argument that it 'ih 
a comfort to the Infirmity of human nature thus to attain 
promptly to clear and intelligible solutions of its doubts, instead 
of waiting on the Divine pleasure, us those who watch for the 
morning, to receive the supplies required by Its intellectual and 
its moral trials. A recommendation of thh kind, however little 
it mny endure the scrutiny of philosophicu.1 reflection, may 
probably have a great power over the imagination and tho 
affections ot mankind (p. 106). 

One tiling is clear : Between tho solid ground, the terra finna 
of Infallibility, and the quaking, fluctuating mind of the in- 
dividual. which seeks to And repose upon it, there is an interval 
over which he cannot cross. Decrees ex cathedra ar« infallible ; 
but determinations what decrees are ex cathedra are fallible ; 
ho that the private person, after he lias with all docility handed 
over his mind and its freedom to the Se.hola Theologorum, can 
never certainly know, never know with "divine faith," wlu-n 
he is on the rock of infallibility, when on the shifting quicksands 
of a merely human persuasion ' (p. 103). 

Literati nut. — See lit. of Authority, Councils and Synods 
(Chr.); ‘Janus,’ The Pope and the Council, Eng. Ir.’-J, Lon- 
don, 1809 ; G. Salmon, The Infallibility of the Church 3 , do. 1899 ; 
F. J. Hall, Authority, Ecclesiastical and Biblical, do. 1008; 
P. Schaff, History of the Creeds of Christendom °, New York, 
1887, and Creeds of the Greek and Latin Churches *, do. 1887 ; 
J. R. Illingworth, Divine Transcendence , London, 19L1; J. Mar- 
tineau, The Beat of Authority in Religion », do. 139J, and The 
Rationale of Religious Enquiry*, do. 1846; W. P. Paterson, 
The Rule of Faith, do. 1912 ; P. T. Forsyth, The Principle of 
Authority, do. 1918; A. Sabatier, The Religions of Authority 
and the Religion of the Spirit , do. 1904 ; J. Oman, I'isiiM and 
Authority, do. 1902; W. R. Inge, Faith and its Psychology, 
do. 1909; F. C. S. Schiller, Humanism*, do. luli>, K*sav xy. 
on ‘Infallibility and Toleration’; J. H. Leckie, Authority m 
Religion , Edinburgh, 1909 : H. E. Manning, Petri Privilci/ium, 
1 /melon, 1871, and The Vatican Decrees in their Bearing on 
Civil Allegiance, do. 1876 ; J. H. Newman, A Grammar of 
Assent*, do. 1881, and A Letter Addressed to Ihs Grace 
the Duke of Norfolk, do. 1876; W. Ward, The Life of 
John Henry Cardinal Newman*, 2 vole., do. 1912; E. S. 
Purcell, Life of Cardinal Manning, 2 vols., do. .18% ; C. Gore, 
Roman Catholic Claims™, do. lUutf; W. E. Gladstone, I he 
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Vatican Decreet in their Bearing on Civil Allegiance, do. 1874, 
Vaticanwn, do. 1876, and Speeches of Pope Pirn IX , do. 1876 
(above three pamphlets also in one vol., Pome and the Newest 
Fashions in Religion, do. 1876) ; Lord Acton, art. * History of 
the Vatican Council, In North. BriL lieu. liii. (Oct. 187(KJan. 


Cologne, l(J17, and many other odd. ; C. Mirbt, art. 4 Vati 
kanlsches Konzil,' in PILE 3 xx. 446 (very loll bibliography!; 
C. A. Briggs, Theological Symbolics , Edinburgh, 1914; A. 
Harn&ck, Histm y of Dogma, Eng. tr.*, London, 1894-99; 
systems of Christian doctrine of various representative writers. 

William A. Curtis. 

INFANCY. — The period of individual life 
immediately following birth. In law, human 
infancy extends to the attainment of one’s ‘ma- 
jority, usually the age of twenty-one years. In 
other than legal usage the term signifies, according 
to convenience, any number of years from one to 
soven. The present article concerns a period of 
about five years during which, in an unusually 
complete sense, the family is the child’s educator.* 

1. The relation of infancy to moral evolution,— 
John Fisko has shown 2 that the extreme unripe- 
ness of the human child at birth and the extreme 
length of his immaturity are crucial points for 
intellectual and moral evolution, (a) Life begins 
with fewer ‘sets,’ and fewer of them are formed 
early, than is the case with other species of animals. 
Here is tho opportunity for accumulating experi- 
ence in an individual way — for originality, indi- 
viduality, and progress. Applying this to morals, 
we may say that the prolongation of infancy in the 
human species makes character possible, (f>) The 
peculiar and prolonged helplessness of the human 
child lias been the chief factor in producing, first, 
maternal affection, and then the stable monogamio 
family. It is chiefly from tho family, in turn, that 
rega rd for others has radiated into the wider social 
groups. Human infancy, then, is a hinge on which 
both the moral growth of tho individual and the 
moral evolution of the race have turned. 

2. The physical basis of the beginnings of 
character.— At two points the body of the infant 
has the closest relation to his start in the moral 
life, (a) Tn the absence of the habits and inhibi- 
tions of later life, incidental physical conditions, 
whether good or ill, have a peculiarly pervasive 
effect. Wrong feeding, c.g., is a potent cause of 
depressed states, such as peevishness. Inadequate 
care, or overstimulation, produces nervousness. 
The significance of nervous poise and of physical 
comfort or their opposites reaches far beyond the 
date of their occurrence, for all of them tend under 
the law of habit to become fixed as disposition. 
(6) The acquisition of muscular co-ordinations con- 
stitutes the earliest will-formation, which includes 
self-control and self-direction. Hence each of the 
following conditions is unfavourable to moral 
growth : swaddling the body so as to prevent free 
movement of any part ; lack of objects to handle 
(though toys can easily be too numerous or too 
complicated ) ; repression of free movement and 
experimentation ; failure of the parents to play 
with the infant. 

7 . The moral endowment of infants. — The 
individual begins life neither moral nor immoral, 
but pre-moral. Yet is there not a moral nature or 
hereditary endowment that favours the attainment 
of a positive moral character? In view of the 
moral evolution of the race, it cannot be that the 
endowment of individuals is, on tho whole, either 
unfavourable or neutral. Two questions, how- 
over, remain. 

(a) Specifically where, among the instincts and 

1 The art. Growth (Moral and Religious) contains a systematic 
description of the stages of growth, infancy included. Sec also 
Childhood. 

2 The Meaning of Infancy , passim. 


other unleanied tendencies, do we find the infant’s 
moral nature ? The answer, in general, is that a 
complex of unlearned tendencies towards truly 
voluntary social reactions is the moral nature. 
One of these tendencies, the sexual instinct, does 
not appear in infancy. But even in infancy we 
can discern gregariousness, imitation, sympathy, 
and rudiments of the parental instinct in attitudes 
toward babies, pet animals, and even toys. These 
do not of themselves constitute a genuinely moral 
endowment, however; there must be provision, 
also, for the growth of an individual will that may 
erect into deliberative, discriminative, and general- 
ized ideals the otherwise fitfully exercised social 
motive. Without individual wills there is no true 
society. We include, therefore, in the infant’s 
moral endowment his enjoyment in being a cause, 
his curiosity, his instinct for collecting and hoard- 
ing, and certain instinctive self-assertions, as 
jealousy, and what Thorndike calls ‘mastery and 
submission’ and ‘approving and scornful be- 
haviour.’ 1 2 Granted tins whole complex of original 
tendencies, together with a human environment 
in which they may find expression, the individual 
tends to become deliberately as well as instinctively 
social. That is, he has a moral nature. 

( b ) But a moral nature grows into moral charac- 
ter only undor some sort of stimulus. What, then, 
is the special condition or stimulus under which 
an otherwise fitful social motivation becomes tho 
principle of a socialized will ? The answer is that 
character is formed through conflict within the 
very tendencies that have just been described as 
constituting the moral nature. Moral growth docs 
not pursue a straight line such as might represent 
a single instinct, bnt a zigzag from predominant 
self-regard to predominant other-regard and back 
again. This inherent conflict of impulses is in- 
tensified by the pains and pleasures incident to the 
child’s membership in a regulated group. Thus 
arises conscience. In its earlier forms, which 
clearly appear in infants who live in well-regulated 
families, conscience is simply the coincident ex- 
perience of egoistic and social impulses which 
nave not yet found their unity. Yet the resolu- 
tion of the conflict may begin very early. Even 
in infancy, wherever wise nurture prevails, we 
behold genuine efforts at self-control in the social 
interest, and genuine victories over mere egoistic 
desire. That such victories bring a heightened 
sense of individual self-realization is an added 
evidence that a genuine moral nature is growing 
into moral character. 

The common impression that the conduct of 
every infant is purely egoistic arises from the 
relative immediacy of his objects, i.e. his lack of 
consideration. Such impulsive action on tho part 
of an adult would, indeed, connote selfishness, 
since adult society depends upon the pursuit of 
remote ends ; but the ends of infant conduct are 
often social in the sense of pleasure in the pleasure 
of others, and even, as we have just seen, in the 
sense of preferring the social good even when it 
conflicts with egoistic desire. 

4. The infant’s life in the family.— Not only has 
human infancy produced the human family ; but 
this is the only social organization that is inherently 
adapted to the infant’s moral needs. The family 
dovelops individuality; the members cannot be 
dealt with as classes or impersonally. Yet the 
intimacy that prevails among its mombers, based 
partly upon natural affection, partly upon the 
smallness of the group and the physical conditions 
of home life, is the most powerful socializing 
influence in the world. Institutional care of 
children, as in orphan asylums, can provide the 

1 E. L. Thorndike, Education, New York, 1912, ch. r., also 
The Original Nature of Man , do 1913, ch. vii. 
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conditions of physical health, but not the indi- 
vidualizing and socializing influences that are 
essential to normal moral growth. It is now an 
axiom among social workers that a child who is 
deprived of his natural family connexion should 
be placed, as promptly as possible, in another 
family, not in an institution. 

Even the intellectual growth of the infant is 
best fostered by the same individualizing intimacy. 
The reason is that genuine intimacy between 
parent and child becomes reciprocal — tho parent 
fondles and plays with his child, but also grants 
him access to mature thoughts, attitudes, and 
activities. The soundest educational practice pro- 
vides a rich environment for tho child, never fear- 
ing that he will partake too freely or extend his 
interests unduly as long as fellowship with mature 
mind is part of the situation. To answer a child’s 
questions in a serious way, to create situations in 
which his curiosity will lead him to ask important 
questions, to cultivate his imagination, and to 
enjoy with him mutual intellectual discovery— 
this is the proper method of promoting intellectual 
progress in infancy. Children who have an early 
intellectual development without forcing or abnor- 
mality are generally those who are admitted to 
such intellectual intimacy with their parents. 

Thoso considerations, to say nothing of freedom 
as included in the individual’s moral destiny, 
make against the popular beliof that the first 
virtue to be inculcated in infants is absolute obedi- 
ence. NVhat parent, moreover, is wise enough to 

roscribe rules that deserve such obedience ? Tho 

rst moral need of an infant is to act consciously 
as a member of the family group. This conscious 
mutuality involves law and obedience, but it gives 
content to the moral will as * absolute * obedience 
does not, and it begins at once the process of 
acquiring freedom. 

5. The infant and religion.— No one at the 
present day looks for innate ideas of God, but 
there is a common nolion that infantile thinking 
is spontaneously animistic. If the term ‘ Animism ’ 
is used in Tylor’s sense of belief in spirits, then 
Animism is not spontaneous in the infant, for he 
acquires the notion of spirits just as ho acquires 
other concepts. On the other hand, the abstrac- 
tions that characterize adult thought have not yet 
been made ; the infant thinks in wholes, and these 
wholes are of the sense order. Yet emotional 
thinking still prevails with him, and this gives an 
anthropomorphic tinge to his objects. The reason 
is simply that tho emotionality of a whole mental 
situation still inheres in particular objects as they 
appear in it ; *.<?., a strictly objective point of view, 
which implies abstraction of the object experienced 
from the experience itself, has not yet been attained. 
The infant’s mind moves freely within stories that 
attribute language and motives to any object of 
his experience. As early as the age of four there 
is delight in dramatic ‘ make-believe,’ which, help- 
ing the infant to make himself and other persona 
definitely individual, helps also to differentiate 
persons from things. At this age, and even 
younger, one easily believes in God ; hut the 
nature of this belief appears in the acceptance 
of fairy stories, and stories of tho ‘ black man,’ 
so unwisely used by nurses to secure obedience. 

This god- belief is not yet distinctly monotheistic, 
for neither the thought-problem nor the moral 
problem underlying monotheism has yet arisen. 
The infant’s belief may be polytheistic, or simply 
vague. . (Concerning its relation to the child r s 
scientific and religious growth respectively, see 
Childhood, § 4 . ) Further, the idea aoes not neces- 
sarily have any specifically religious value. The 
writer has a drawing, made without suggestion or 
guidance, by a child of four years and eight 


months, in which a toy railway train, a hon.-c, a 
Christmas tree, Santa "Claus, and liod nil figure, 
evidently on terms of approximate emmlity. 'This 
child’s interests have not been much differentiated ; 
the idea of God is on substantially tho same plane 
as that of Santa Claus. Another child of about 
the same age invented during tho Christmas 
season a play in which ho himself impersonated 
God, and brought in the star of Iletblohem, a 
crude device made of sticks that ho had fastened 
together. The infant’s possession of an idea of 
God, then, is not of itsolf an evidence of religion. 

Does the infant mind show traces of a religious 
instinct? Tho fact that religion is not altogether 
a deliberate device or a product of logical thinking 
has led to the assertion that it is instinctive. This 
use of the term ‘instinct’ is too broad and in- 
definite. In strictness an instinct implies a definite 
motor response in a type of situation that is objec- 
tively definable. The readiness of infants to 
believe in God and to perform religious acts 
requires no special instinct as its cause. These 
ideas and acta originate in the same way as those 
that concern a human relative as yet unseen, or 
those that concern Santa Claus. Tho ideas arc 
acquired on authority ; they are made real through 
imagination, and the acts are imitative. 

The springs of real religion are present, however, 
in what we have just described as the moral nature. 
As the Christian religion, broadly taken, is an 
idealized expansion of family relationships, Chris- 
tians should regard infants as religious to the 
extent that they idealize parenthood in the direc- 
tion of a universal Divine Fatherhood, and childish 
goodwill in the direction of universal brotherhood. 
Under instruction and example, infants do, in fact, 
make idealizations of this kind that become potent 
in conduct. To focalize one’s social ideals in tho 
thought of a Heavenly Father; to talk to this 
Father in prayer ; to submit one’s impulses to this 
superior will— this is religion, and it is easily pro- 
duced in infants under Christian nurture. 

Lithratcrk.— Tohn FIske’s essay on ‘ Infancy,’ originally pub- 
lished in his Outlines of Cosmic Philosophy , I London, 1871, pi. ii. 
ehs. xvi., xxl., xxit., is now available in briefer form, together 
with ‘The Part played by Infancy in tho Evolution of Man,’ in 
a booklet bearing tho title, The Meaning of Infancy, Boston, 
1009. The host brief analysis of unlearned tundonclea is eh. v. 
of E. L. Thorndike’s Education, Now York, 1912. For a full, 
critical discussion of this subject see his The Original Nature of 
Man, do. 1913. The line of the child’s social growth is traced 
most fully in E. A. Kirkpatrick, The Individual in the Making, 
Boston, 1911. Help In getting the small child’s point of view 
will ho found in Patterson du Bols, Fireside Child-Study, New 
York, 1903, and Beckoning* from Little Hands, do. 1900. K. P. 
St. John, Child Nature and Child Nurture , Boston, 1011 , is a 
series of simple studios for parents with respect to tho moral 
and religious nurture of children. It contains useful reading 
lists. On child religion see, further, GHtutnoon, $ 4, and Litera- 
ture appended. See also G. Compayrd, L’Evolulion intelhc- 
tuelle et morale de V enfant a, Paris, 1890 ; J. Sully, Studies of 
Childhood, new ed., London, 1890; A. F. Chamheilain, The 
Child, do. 1900; W. E. Urwick, The Child's Mind-, do. 19)0; 
W. B. Drummond, An Introduction to Child-Study *, do. 
1912 ; and art. Famu.y (Biblical and Christian). 

Deduce A. Cok. 

INFANT BAPTISM.— >See Baptism. 

INFERENCE. — All attempts at logical science 
assume that inference is a source, distinctive, effec- 
tive, and authoritative, of knowledge. Tt is in 
view of these threo characteristics that schemes are 
framed for the self-conscious revision of it, and 
that mutual criticism goes on between different 
logical systems. 

1. Distinctiveness of inference. — Inferential 
knowledge is distinctive because of its dependence 
on other Knowledge the security of which is differ- 
ently founded ana cannot, he helped or hindered in 
tho same way by revision. At the first beginning 
of logical science, the Hindu Gotama distinguished 
inference from the deliverances of sense-perception, 
the recognition of likeness between things, and doc 
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trine intrinsically worthy of belief or commended 
to ns by the good and wise (see artt. Logic, 
NyXya). On these inference is dependent. From 
its obvious dependence, Aristotle, in his theory of 
science, argued to the independence of other know- 
ledge, though he could not for science, as he did 
for mere debate, appeal to the opinion of the good 
and wiso ; and he left in some obscurity the snare 
in the complete function of intelligence which 
should be assigned to sense-perception and intel- 
lectual intuition respectively— these l>eing the in- 
dependent faculties which lie mentions. Modern 
epistemology has raised the latter question more 
definitely. Kant’s logical teaching seems to accept 
as independent the whole interplay of the two 
faculties, sensibility and understanding, which are 
required by his epistemology, until it sunders into 
the distinct moments of reason and consequent, 
and then it becomes inference (Introduction to 
Logic , tr. Abbott, London, 1885, § vii.). Modern 
psychology has encouraged a more definite list, 
such as that given by Mill : perception, conception, 
memory, belief— the forms of ‘immediate con- 
sciousness* by reference to which inference may 
be viewed as dependent. Dependence may also 
be treated as a mere matter of degree. Even the 
‘irreducible datum’ contained in perception exists 
only through qualifications imposed by judgment, 
and judgment itself is nascent or implicit inference, 
while inference owes its stability to its place in 
total knowledgo ; so that the paradox which Aris- 
totle wished to avoid by his theory of independent 
sources of knowledge is accepted as a truth, and 
the system of our inferences is one that returns 
into itself like a circle (13. Bosanquet, Essentials 
of Logic, London, 1895, § ii., and Logic , Oxford, 
1888, ii. 7). But this still allows a dependence 
that is relative. 

2. Effectiveness of inference.— Inference becomes 
worthy of its special theory through its effective- 
ness in enriching our endowment with truth. Mill 
acknowledges it only when avo 4 believe a fact or 
statement by reason of some other fact or state- 
ment* (Logic 6 , 1872, ii. 1. 1). Kant defines it as 
‘that function of thinking by which ono judgment 
is derived from another’ (Logic, §41). Hamilton, 
consistently Avitli the stress he lays on the concept 
as an instrument of thought, requires merely a neAV 
recognition of the relation of whole and part be- 
tween one concept and another. While Hamilton’s 
requirement, as Mill urges (Exam, of Hamilton- s 
Philosophy, London, 1872, ch. 19), is too slight, in 
view ot tbe countless riches of truth open to us 
beyond immediate consciousness, Mill’s own de- 
mand for belief in new facts is too stringent. It 
sterilizes both immediate inference and the syl- 
logism taken apart from an inductive foundation, 
and perhaps even scientific induction taken apart 
from deductivo applications in detail. Ana it 
might avcII excuse the logical paralysis affected 
by Meno in Plato’s dialogue (Meno, 80 D) when he 
was invited to proceed bo knowledge out of con- 
scious ignorance : ‘ How will you know, when you 
light on a result, that this is what you did not 
knoAV?* Aristotle, with this affectation in mind, 
required merely that the ‘manner of knowing’ 
should he new : 4 We possess knmvlcdge after a 
•certain fashion before induction or the assump- 
tion of a syllogism, but in another manner not’ 
{Anal. Post. i. 1). And a recent writer remarks: 
1 Much of inference consists in demonstrating the 
connection of matters that os facts are pretty 
familiar’ (Bosanquet, Essentials of Logic, p. 138). 

3. Authoritativeness of inference.— The despair 
of Meno in regard to novelty avos a sequel to the 
demand of Socrates for cogency ; and the union of 
these two requirements constitutes the crisis in 
pursuing any systematic logical theory. Mill’s 


insistence on new ‘facts' hampers him throughout 
a long labour to show a satisfying authority. He 
unites the two requirements, as the primitive logic 
of Gotama did, in the ‘recognition of signs.’ And 
he perverts incidentally the scholastic axiom of 
intensive reasoning to suit this conception and to 
mean that whatever possesses any significant attri- 
bute possesses the significate of which it is a sign. 
But that one thing can be a sign of another is 
not a truth that can be left in this primitive 
crudity ; and Mill only slightly softens the crudity 
Avlien he appeals to empirical or causal lawB. These 
do, indeed, confer signification on facts, but, being 
themselves inferences from facts, they appear to 
have no more title to do so than facts have to 
assume it for themselves. Signification remains a 
mere shadow from the unseen. In contrast with 
Mill, Hamilton’s choice of the minimum in his 
requirement for novelty allows inference to carry 
with it the full authority of the conceptual faculty, 
but at the expense of effectiveness, with Kant it 
has the authority of a law of the understanding 
imposing the relationship of reason and conse- 
quent, Avhile other logicians, Avith doubtful suc- 
cess, attempt some formula which pledges reality 
more definitely than a reference to understanding 
can do. 

' The logical forniB and the laws ot their application are 
the conditions through the fulfilment ot which thought satisfies 
Its own requirements, and brings the connection of its ideas 
with one another into that form, which for it, for thought 
itself, is truth* (H. Lotze, Logic, Oxford, 1884, 8834). 

And it is sufficient for the reassurance of philo- 
sophic doubt that the Kantian principle of rational 
consequence ‘is but the side, normally turned 
toAvards empirical thinking, of the fact that there 
is in the thought-content itself such an immanent 
inter-connexion that if something is true then 
something else is true and something else not 
true ’ (W. Windclband, in Encyclopaedia of the 
Philosophical Sciences, vol. i. p. 25 ; sec also Losskij, 
ih. p. 240 ft’.). 

4. Immediate inference. — If tho same fact, 
understood through the same concepts, neverthe- 
less conics to be knoAvn in a new Avay without a 
new reference to independent sources, there is 
immediate inference as distinguished from mediate. 
In speech or in writing, the transition from one 
judgment to another appears as a change in the 
order of ideas, ‘ A is B, B is A’ ; or in the use 
of one rather than tho other of a pair of contra- 
dictory ideas, ‘A is B,* ‘A is not other than B’ ; 
or in Avhat may be described as the logical self- 
consciousness of judgment, ‘A is B,’ ‘it is false 
that A is not B.’ To Mill such ‘Avaysof knowing' 
are merely schemes for the use of Avhatover equiva- 
lent expressions may be available for tho same 
fact. To Kant they suggest distinct plans of 
synthesis in the interplay between sensibility and 
understanding, of Avhich one may be a reason for 
the other ; and he names them syllogisms of the 
understanding. And other logicians recognize an 
internal de\oFopmenfc of tho concepts employed in 
a judgment, Avliich alters the judgment in ‘type,' 
but not in ‘substance.' There may thus be a 
change from a historical import to a scientific, 
or vice versa : ‘Some sovereigns are tyrannical, 
A tyrant may have sovereign power.’ Or a con- 
tradictory idea may arise as a species comple- 
mentary within an implicit genus: ‘Lovers are 
prone to jealousy, Lovers are not indifferent to 
each other’s friendships ’ ; though the formula for 
this, ‘ A is B, A is not other than B,’ is considered 
meaningless by Kant. 

5. Mediate inference. — Where the neAv way of 
knowing is through a concept new in substance 
and boundaries, ‘ X is P,’ ‘ S is P,’ the anthorita- 
tivenesB is due to some mediating idea, and the 
inference is entitled ‘mediate,’ 
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A acherne of expressions with letters as symbols 
for concepts has ooen inherited by current Logic 
from Aristotle, to which nearly all examples of 
mediate inference can by ingenuity bo made to 
conform. As a personal discipline in making clear 
the mediating idea that is employed in any ex- 
ample, this schenio has been almost universally 
commended ; but it fails to make clear the ground 
and hazard of the mediation. And its rules can 
justify only the classifications or the intensive 
subordinations of concepts which accompany in- 
ferential belief. That ‘ All men are mortal, and 
the king is a man and therefore mortal,’ reveals 
( the human ’ as mediating idea, and arranges king, 
man, and mortal in a elassilicatory or conceptual 
hierarchy. That ‘Alexander, Muhammad, and 
the other persons of history have died, and these 
are men, and therefore man is mortal,* reveals the 
list of historical persons as mediating idea, cor- 
relates the list with ‘man* as a class concept, and 
subordinates this to ‘mortal.* Nature, however, ■ 
as Mill contends, has not arranged all the objects 
of the universe into definite a priori classes {Logic, 
people’s ed., London, 1884, ii. 2, §2), and we might 
add that neither does the universe present itself 
as a museum of permanently assorted attributes. 
And it is only inferential predication already 
accomplished that enables us to systematize our 
concepts eit her in extension or in intension, or to 
correlate a list with ft concept. 

6. Interpretative deduction. — A more material 
value may be given to such schemes, as represent- 
ing a plan of co-opcration between different minds 
in building up a common inferential system. Tho 
insight transforming incident into generalization 
or law, * Man is mortal,’ may be accomplished by 
one mind ; and concrete expectation may be framed 
accordingly, ‘The king is mortal,’ by another. 
The rules of tho deductive syllogism mark a divid- 
ing line between originative and interpretative 
thought in their co-operative function, whether 
tho personality requiring tho distinction he that 
of teacher and disciple, audience and orator, legis- 
lator and magistrate, earlier and later self, or other- 
wise. Mill considered that. deductive interpretation 
does not amount to inference unless there is n 
reference back to the original datum for the 
authoritative rule itself {Logic, ii. 3, § 4). If, how- 
ever, tho formula of authority bo not merely 
understood as a meaning, but also adopted by the 
interpreter as a conditioned rule for his own beliefs, 
and then developed into a specific belief according 
to the rule, there really arises in the passage from 
rule to instance a ‘now way of knowing.’ The 
traditional maxim for the deductive syllogism — 
whatever is predicated concerning a class dis- 
tributed may be predicated in like manner con- 
cerning anything contained therein — does not 
express this. But Kant’s maxim does : Whatever 
fulfils the condition of a rule falls under tho rule 
itself {Logic, § 67). And it is relatively to such 
inference that Gotarna’s inclusion of extrinsic 
authority, as an independent source of knowledge, 
along with perception and intuition may be still 
approved. 

7. Demonstrative deduction.— Independently of 
authority as a source, the deductive intersub- 
ordination of concepts also represents inference 
when the ‘conditions’ of a rule are fixed and their 
fulfilment exemplified, intuitively, that is to say, 
when the occasion of inference is what has been 
known in widely separated epochs of philosophy 
under finch phrases os ‘intrinsic worth of a doc- 
trine’ (Gotama), primary scientific principle (Aris- 
totlo), a priori synthesis (Kant). Mill as a 
empiricist in epistemology would reduce this kind 
of inference to the same level as the interpretative 
—a treatment which is the less plausible in logic 


because the class extensions so natural mid useful 
in the interpretation of experiential knowledge 
are hero a superfluous gloss on the deiuonstiatiou. 
It is as easy to see that, a triangle ABC, con- 
structed in Kuclid’s first proposition, is equilateral, 
without referring to anything outside that figure, 
as with the aid of generalizations. 

Where intuition fails us, and, according to em- 
piricists, in all knowledge, the ultimate occasion 
of inference that is not merely interpretative must 
be tho coincidences and sequences of experience, 
and the ‘new way of knowing’ converts special 
features of these into a ‘conditioned rule’ for our 
expectations. The universality of the rule is not 
the ‘logical ’ or a priori universality conferred by 
intuition (Kant, Logic , § 81), but analogous to it— 
a reaching towards 1 the thought by which all 
tilings through all are guided ’ in the Uux of Hera- 
clitus. Inference here is * belief’ in contrast with 
triet knowledge (cf. art. BliLIKF [Logical]); and 
Kant entitles it ‘syllogism of relied ive judgment.’ 

8. Enumcrative induction. - • Where many ex- 
periences repeat the connexion of some attribute 
with the instances of a given concept, we infer the 
concept as the condition for a rule as to predicat- 
ing the attrilmte. 'Die concept may be simple, 

Yellow is the lu ightest colour’; or it may be 
composite, ‘ Metals conduct electricity.’ 

‘ From perception memory results, ami from repeated recol- 
lections of the same phenomenon comes experience ; from 
experience, or from tho entire universal which In retained in 
iheMoul . . . comes the elementary principle of art ami science’ 
(Arlst. Anal. Post., ii. 19). 

Recurrence has no meaning except when environ- 
ments or specific determinations change, but it is 
the recurrence, and not the change, that appeals 
to our inferential activity. The maxim followed 
is : Many things do not agree in one characteristic 
without a reason (Kant, Logic, § 84). The number- 
ing of recurrences is, for progressive intelligence, 
tho primitive mode of inference; and Mill con- 
siders that out of it scientific analysis grows as an 
clibrt to sustain or correct a narrower enumcrative 
induction by a wider {Logic, iii. 3, § 2). And, con- 
verting this psychological precedence into a logical 
one, lie declares that the distinctive maxim of 
scientific analysis, the Law of Causal ion, cun ‘ have 
no better foundation’ than our wider faith in uni- 
formity as mere recurrence (iii. 21 , § 2). But, while 
faith 111 recurrence is an indispensable factor in 
our expectations if these are to meet the require- 
ments of concrete life, its authority is less secure 
than that of inference from change of environing 
circumstances or in specific determinations. Baron 
describes it as * puerile, precarious, and ex poses 1 to 
danger from contradictory instances.’ Aristotle’s 
doctrine that ‘ tho universal becomes evident out 
of a plurality of particulars’ must be supple- 
mented by Bacon’s, that the evidence depends on 
‘rejections and due exclusions’ (AW. Org. i. 105). 
Current logic prefers to justify enumcrative induc- 
tion as a nascent causal analysis, and so reverses 
the order of precedence assigned by Mill. 

9. Eliminative induction.— Where the instances 
of a concept differ in their environing circum- 
stances or in their specific determinations, varia- 
tions that are concurrent with each other may 
become condition and rule. Friction between 
flint and steel is an incident that concurs with 
heat; minute grooving and iridescent colour aie 
specific determinations of surface that concur in 
mother-of-pearl. Mill’s two types of elimination, 
entitled ‘Method of Agreement’ and ‘Method of 
Difference,’ are ways of isolating and defining such 
concurrences. With Agreement, the relation be- 
comes isolated by repeating if self throughout 
several instances while any passing concurrence 
of its terms with other circumstances or deter- 
minations is inconstant. The condition for iri* 
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desceut colouring of a surface cannot be the 
peculiar chemical composition of mother-of-pearl, 
tor the colouring anpears also on grooved wax or 
metal ; nor can it bo molecular consistence, nor 
weight. With Difference, on the other hand, an 
instance or species of the concept is found whore 
the concurrence is isolated even as a passing one. 
Only friction and heat distinguish the moment of 
use from the moment of rest, in Hint and steel. 

Because eliminative induction infers a rule of 
change or variation, that is to say, a causal or 
determinative relationship rather than a class 
attribute, its influcnco on our concrete life is dis- 
tinguishable from that of enumerative induction. 
The latter enables us to select from among means 
provided by Nature the best for our end— e.g., the 
camel for desert transport. The former subserves 
the invention of new mechanisms for an end — e.g., 
the conversion of electric strain into light, heat, 
or movement. But neither of the two ventures 
of our reason can thus pass freely into practical 
wisdom without the co-operation of a further 
venture which constitutes a distinct species of 
inference -the analogical. 

10. Analogy. — In connexion with environments 
or specific determinations that remain unchanged 
or arc repeated, the partial exemplification of a 
concept is the condition for a rulo that completes 
it. Mars is habitable, because it is so like our 
habitable earth. Such a venture of belief fulfils 
the same function in practical wisdom aB the a 
priori construction of examples fulfils in demon- 
strative science. And it is in view of this func- 
tion that Aristotle submerges it in a double 
syllogism which ho entitles * Example.’ War be- 
tween Athens and Thebes would be calamitous, 
as being a border war, like that between Thebes 
and Phocis. (Jotama classes the ‘ recognition of 
likeness,’ not as an inference, but as an indepen- 
dent source, like perception, that may contribute 
to inference. Modern Logic allows it as a kind of 
inference, or at least as an independent sourco of 
inductive hypothesis, co-ordinate with onumerative 
ind. ftion (C. Sigwarfc, Logic , Eng. tr., London, 
1895, § 83). 

Within a sphere of belief where environments 
and specific determinations are sustained by pur- 

>oso or by the power of organic life— e.g., when we 

ollow judicial precedents or recognize physio- 
logical functions — we may justify analogy t>y a 
maxim corresponding to kant’s maxim for induc- 
tion : since the many characteristics do not unite 
in one thing without a reason (cf. Kant, Logic, 
§ 83). But even where the finality which unifies 
a collocation is not definable in terms of purpose or 
of life, our conceptual faculty still demands, in the 
spirit of the ancient realism, that destiny shall 
pre-ordain the repeated exemplification of limited 
conceptions, and that the impending shall not bo 
infinite in surprise (sco art. Concept ; and cf. 
J. Venn, Empirical I.ogic 1 , 1907, ch. 4). It is not 
sufficient that the world of facts follows, as Mill 
describes it, ‘ from laws of causation together with 
a primeval collocation of forces that is inexpli- 
cable ’ ( Logic , in. 5, § 9). 

' It is necessary to suppose that not merely do general laws 
hold good In the world, whilo the arrangement of facts on 
account of which a definite form of actuality flows from the 
laws is . . . given over to chance, uncontrolled by any principle ; 
but rather that in the arrangement of the aforesaid facts also, 
a principle (that is to say, an 1 Idea') is effective, and that this 
principle fixes beforehand ... the whole system of the future 
phenomena which are to be actualized ’ (Lotze, Outlines of 
Logie, Eng. tr., Boston, 1887, 1 62). 

Litbratuab. — This is oo*extenslve with systems of Logio. 
Among recent writers, in addition to those quoted above, may 
be mentioned as specially Important on the nature of inference : 
T. H. Green, Lectures on Logie , London, 1888 ( Works, ti.> ; 
F. H. Bradley, Principles of Logie, do. 1883 ; L. T. Hobhouse, 
Theory of Knowledge, do. 1896 ; J. Dewey, Studies in Logical 
Theory , do. 1909; j&BrH, art. ‘Logic’; and the several con- 


tributors to the Bnoycloposdia of the Philosophical Sciences, vol. 
i., Eng. tr., London, 1913. Among recent German writers, W. 
Schuppe, H. Lotze, W. Wundt, and C. Sigwart are most 
frequently referred to. Thore are numerous monographs and 
essays on species of inference specially oounccted with philosophy 
or with particular sciences. J, B HOUGH. 

INFINITY. — The problem of infinity is one of 
considerable complication and difficulty; and all 
that it is possible to do in such an article as this is 
to give some account of the place of the conception 
in the development of human thought, to indicate 
some of its chief difficulties, and to suggest methods 
by which they may be met. 

I. The meaning of the term. — There are two 
senses in which the term tends to be used, and it 
is very important to distinguish them. It may 
mean simply that which is endless, or it may mean 
that which is complete or perfect. One of the 
simplest illustrations of infinity in the former 
sense is to bo found in the Berios of cardinal num- 
bers. When we arrange the numbers in order — 
0, 1, 2, 3 . . . — it is evident that no point can ever 
be reached at which the series can be regarded as 
complete. However large the number may be that 
we have reached at any point, it is always possible 
to add one more. Hence this series is infinite, in 
the sense that it never reaches an end. On the 
other hand, the circumferonce of a circle may be 
said to be infinite, in the sense that it is complete. 
It seems clear that these two senses of the term 
are not identical, and are even in some respects 
opposed to one another. Yet they are apt to be 
confounded. 

A simple mathematical instance may serve to bring out the 
reason fur this. The. series 1, ?, I, V . . . is infinite in the 
former of the two senses. Each member of the series is of 

th. form and the value of n I. doubled at each auececiv. 

Btep. Here, again, however large n may be made, it is nlways 
possible to double it. But, in this case, when n is made very 

large, the value of — zl is very little different from that of 

n n 

Hence it may be said that 2 is the ultimate value to which the 
scries is approximating. This is somotiines expressed in Iho 
form that, when n becomes infinite, the valuo is 2. Here 
the series is represented os becoming completed when it reaches 
infinity. Thu endless series is thus regarded as reaching an 
end, in which it is completed. A more concrete illustration of 
this is found in one of the puzzles that were put forward by 

Zeno with regard to motion— . g ^ If a 

body moves from the point A to the point B, it ii evident that 
it must first traverse half the distance, AO, and that in order 
to do this it must first traverse the half of that, AD ; and so on, 
indefinitely. Hence it may be said that, in the motion from 
A to B, an infinite series is completed. In such Instances the 
two notions of endlessness and completion, which appear to be 
opposed to one another, are somehow brought together. 

Another illustration, from the sphere of religion, may now be 
given. God has sometimes been represented rs infinite, in the 
Benae of having no assignable end as regards duration of exist- 
ence in time or possibility of action. He has been said to be 
Eternal and Omnipotent. These attributes may be Interpreted 
as meaning simply endlessness with respect to two character- 
istics. They may he taken to imply that, however far we may 
go back in His history, there is something prior to the point 
that we have reached ; and, however far we might go forward, 
there would ho something to come after; and, again, that, how- 
ever great may be the action that Is performed by Ilitn, there 
is something greater that He might do. Here we have simply 
the conception of endlessness. But God has also been repre- 
sented as infinitely wise and infinitely good ; and it is clear, 
on the face of it, that these are qualitative conceptions. They 
do not mean endlessly wise and good, hut completely or per- 
fectly wist and good. We can hardly suppose, in these cases, 
that what is meant is that, however wise or good God may be 
at any particular point, ne has always the possibility of being 
still wiser or bettor. The meaning would seem to be rather 
that at every point His wisdom ana goodness are complete or 
perfect. But, as perfection with regard to duration ana action 
tends to be thought of as implying endlessness, perfection with 
regard to wisdom and goodness is apt to be vaguely conceived 
in a similar way. 

How far the term [infinite' is rightly applied to 
any form of perfection is a question for further 
consideration. In the meantime it may suffice to 
note that the conception of endlessness appears to 
be applicable only to things that consist of numer- 
able parts. If there are any things that do not 
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consist of numerable parts, they cannot be said to 
be either finite or infinite, in the purely quanti- 
tative sense of the word. This appears to bo true 
of goodness, wisdom, beauty, colour ; and, in 
general, of all things that are essentially quali- 
tative rather than quantitative. But it is com- 
mon to apply the term infinite’ to such things 
when they nave a high degree of perfection— as m 
such phrases as 1 infinite penetration,’ 'infinitely 
pure,’ and the like. As the term means primarily 
‘endless,* it may be best to use it only in this 
sense; but, as the two meanings are not always 
easy to disentangle, the more qualitative sense of 
the term must also be taken into account. 

2 . History of the conception.— At a very early 
period in G reek speculation we find traces of the 
conception that the universe is to bo regarded as 
formed from a material that is in some sense 
boundless. Anaximander, in particular, took this 
as his starting-point, and thought of the different 
forms of existence as having been ‘ separated out’ 
from a vague and chaotic mass to which no definite 
bounds could be assigned. What we have here is 
perhaps rather the conception of the indefinite than 
that of the infinite ; but the transition is easy from 
the one to the othor, and we seem to see it being 
made most clearly in the development of the 
Pythagorean school. It would appear that the 
fundamental view of the early Pythagoreans was 
that a boundless material, described as r6 dxcipov, 
received definite form through the imposition of 
limits. This may be regarded as the earliest form 
of the doctrino that ‘determination is negation.’ 
Against this may be set the Eleatic doctrine, which 
involves the denial of negativity. According to 
the view of Parmenides, reality is to be thought of 
as always definite, and not boundless. It is com- 
pared to a well-rounded sphere. Here we may 
perhaps recognize the first statement of the con- 
ception of a perfect whole, as opposed to that of a 
chaotic mass. Melissus, however, appears to have 
urged that this perfect whole should bo conceived 
as infinitely extended both in time and in space, 
thus bringing together the two conceptions of the 
complete and the endless. But it was apparently 
Zeno who first realized the difficulties involved in 
the conception of the infinite, Reference has al- 
ready been made to the way in which he brought 
out the difficulty involved in the recognition that 
the space through which a body moves may bo 
regarded as cap&Dle of indefinite subdivision. His 
familiar paradoxes— that * the flying arrow rests,’ 
and that ‘ Achilles could never overtake a tortoise ’ 
—were evidently intended to emphasize the same 
difficulty. The service which Zeno rendered to 
exact thought by the statement of such difficulties 
can hardly be exaggerated. The Atomists, how- 
ever, whose views were developed from reflexion 
on the points brought out by the Eleatics, do not 
seem to have taken much account of the problems 
of Zeno when they postulated an infinite space and, 
apparently, an infinite number of atoms moving in 
the void, though, no doubt, they gained something 
by avoiding the conception of the infinitely little. 
In the later developments of Greek thought, espe- 
cially under the influence of Socrates and his 
school, the conception of endlessness becomes rela- 
tively unimportant ; and its place may bo said to 
be taken by the thought of perfection. This change 
is perhaps partly due to Parmenides, but appears 
to bo more directly traceable to the speculations of 
Anaxagoras. The view that Mind is to be taken 
as the principle of order was readily interpreted as 
implying that determination is not merely negation 
or limitation, but is due rather to the effort after 
rfection. The ‘Form of Good* thus comes to 
the central conception, as it is especially with 
Plato; and the material tends to be thought of 


only as something by which the working out of 
the Good is in some way limited. This may almost 
bo said to involve the inversion of Pythagoreanism 
—an inversion which comes out most definitely in 
tho philosophy of Aristotle. The Form has now 
become the positive aspect, and tho Matter is the 
negative by which it is limited ; and that which is 
thus limited is no longer the boundless, but the 
perfect. 

This brief sketch must suffice as an account of 
the way in which tho conceptions of endlessness 
and perfection first came into prominence in Euro- 
pean speculation. The most definite attempt to 
combine the two conceptions is found in tho doc- 
trines of the Cartesian school. The most funda- 
mental doctrine of tho Cartesians is that the 
absolutely perfect must be thought of as existing. 
The grounds on which this is maintained cannot 
be considered here. It is enough to say that the 
absolutely perfect is regarded as the standard by- 
ref erence to which all other things are determined. 
But this standard tends to be thought of as bound- 
less. Spftco is conceived as an infinite whole, and 
all other realities are thought of on the analogy 
of space. This is most definitely the case in the 
philosophy of Spinoza, in which tho fundamental 
conceptions of the Cartesians are most logically 
developed. Thus the perfect comes to be identi- 
fied with the boundless, and everything determin- 
ate is regarded as involving negation. Leibniz 
corrected this tendency by treating spaco as a 
confused mode of thought, and by definitely re- 
introducing the Platonic conception of tho Good. 
On the other hand, ho sought to give a positive 
significance to the conception of the infinitely 
little, and thus revived those problems which had, 
on the whole, lain in abeyance since tho time of 
Zeno. 

The difficulties involved in the conceptions of 
the infinitely great and the infinitely little were 
strikingly set forth by Kant in his first two anti- 
nomies. The main point there urged is that the 
conceptions of infinite extent and infinite division 
involve the recognition of & completed endlessness, 
which is self-contradictory. Ketlexion on this led 
Hegel 1 to regard tho simply endless ( schlocht tm- 
tndlich ) a as an incorrect conception to take as the 
opposite of tho finite. The positively infinite, 
according to him, means that which is complete ; 
but lie urged further that the complete should not 
be simply opposed to the incomplete, but should 
rather oe regarded as including it. The perfect 
whole necessarily includes parts which, regarded in 
abstraction from the whole, are imperfect. It is in 
this way that his conception of perfection differs 
from those of Plato and Leibniz. Thus conceived, 
however, the perfect is not, it would seem, to be 
regarded as bo mull ess. 

More recently tho conception of infinity has been 
largely dealt with from the moro purely mathe- 
matical side. It is impossible here to enter into 
any full consideration of the work that has been 
done in this direction. The most important result 
would seem to lie in bringing out the fact that the 
conception of infinity, as employed in mathematics, 
is not that of simple endlessness, but rather that of 
a dofinite kind of endlessness, due to the formal 
working out of some system of relations. The 
infinite thus comes to be sharply distinguished 
from the indefinite. Every infinity that has mal li«- 
matical significance is a definite infinity ; and there 

1 Ilegel's distinction was partly anticipated by Spinoza and, 
more definitely, by Leibniz. 

* Sometimes, not quite happily, translated ‘had infinite. 
SohUeht, as Hutchison Stirling pointed out (Sierrt of lleqel, 
new ed., Edinburgh, 1898, p. 668), has here It* original meaning 
of ' simply -as it still has in tchltchthin. SLirling translates 
It ‘downright.’ But Hegel seems to have been punning. He 
intended the term to convey the implication of 'bad' or 
‘ vicious ' as well. He calls it also ‘ negative. 1 
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are as many different infinities as there are systems 
of relations that can be worked out without limit. 

A simple case of this is found in the conception of a part 
that Ls exactly similar to the whole of which it is a part. 
A Thus, if the small square B is exactly 

similar to the large square A, its 
similarity implies that it also will have 
a part 0 which is exactly similar to 
itself and to A. 0 also must have a 
similar part, and so on without end. 
The endlessness arises here from the 
constant repetition of the same relation 
of similarity ; and the constant repeti- 
tion is necessitated by the statement 
of the first relation. This particular 
case has a special interest from the way 
in which it has been applied by Royoe to the relation between 
the universe and its parte. 

3 . Critical summary.— We may now consider 
more definitely the exact significance which the 
conception of infinity has for us at the present 
time. In doing so, we may sot aside the concep- 
tion of perfection and also the conception of simple 
endlessness, and concentrate our attention on the 
definite conception of an endlessness that is in- 
volved in the working out of a system of relations. 

It seems clear that certain systems of relations 
do lead us into an infinite series. The instance 
already referred to is evidently such a case, and it 
seems to have a largo range of possible applications 
— e.g. t to the parts into which the path of a mov- 
ing body may be subdivided, and the like. It is 
important, therefore, that we should consider the 
exact significance of this conception. 

There are three main ways in which it may he 
regarded. It may be contended ( 1 ) that such 
mathematical determinations are essentially sub- 
jective, and need not bo supposed to have any 
objective validity ; ( 2 ) that they express definite 
characteristics or existing things ; or (3) that they 
are hypotheses having a certain objective signifi- 
cance, but not necessarily having any direct 
application to particular existences! To discuss 
these views thoroughly would involve a meta- 
physical investigation of the meaning of reality, 
and of the place of mathematical determinations 
in it. It must suffice to say hero that the first 
view at least appears to be erroneous. It connects 
with such theories as those of Berkeley and Hume 
and the modem pragmatists; and it falls to the 
ground along with the general doctrines of sub- 
jective idealism. The arguments of Frege and 
others have probably convinced most people that 
mathematical determinations cannot be regarded 
as purely subjective. Hence we are left to chooso 
between the other two views. The former of them 
appears to err hv overlooking the distinction bo- 
twoon the possible or hypothetical and the actual 
or existent, or, in other words, between what is 
formally valid and what applies to particular con- 
crete objects. Any hypothesis, or (in Mcinong's 
language) 1 Annakme/ is no doubt, in a certain 
sense, objective. It is a real meaning, and is 
subject to the conditions that are involved in that 
meaning. The thought of a centaur, for instance, 
is subject to the determinations that are implied 
in a definite union of certain characteristics of 
horse and man. Nevertheless, so far as we know, 
centaurs do not exist and never have existed ; or, 
if a mathematical mode of expression is preferred, 
we may say that the number of existing centaurs 
is zero. Similarly, it may be asked, with reference 
to any other hypothetical determination, how far 
it can be applied to any existing things. In some 
cases undoubtedly a direct application can he made, 
whereas in other caseB this is not legitimate. For 
instance, any number is capable of subdivision; 
and there are some numerable things to which such 
subdivision is immediately applicable. A flock of 
100 sheep, for instance, can readily be divided into 
two halves ; and each half can again be subdivided 


into two. But the flocks thus formed could not 
again be cut into two equal portions without 
destroying some of the sheep. Yet the conception 
of suen a subdivision has a real meaning ; and, 
though it is not directly applicable to the sheop, it 
may Be applicable to some special aspect of them 
(e.g., their price). Similarly, the conception of an 
endless number has a real mathematical signifi- 
cance ; but the question remains to what par- 
ticular objects, if any, that conception is directly 
applicable. 

Some illustrations may serve to moke this clear. Take the 
cose, previously referred to, of an object that contains a part 
exactly similar to Itself. It is clear that in this case we are led 
to the conception of an endless series. The meaning of this is 
quite definite anti objective. But the question remains whether 
we can point to any existing object that contains apart exaotly 
similar to Itself. It has beeu suggested that such an object 
would be provided if within any country a perfectly aocurate 
map of that country were constructed, showing every detail. 
For such a map, being perfectly accurate, would contain, among 
other things, a representation of itself ; and the map of the map 
would, of course, contain another similar map within it, ana 
so on without end. But this is manifestly an unreal illustra- 
tion. A picture always represents something other than itBclf. 
Further, no materials could be provided by which such a 
detailed map could he constructed. At the same time, the 
conception is, no doubt, objective, in the sense that it conveys 
an intelligible meaning. Again, it has been said that, if it iB 
true to hold that when I know anything 1 know thut I know it, 
then it must also be true that I know that 1 know that I know 
it, and so on ad infinitum. This is a better illustration ; for, 
in this case, there is no definite limit that can be set to this 
knowledge of knowledge. The knowledge is actual, however, 
only in so far as we produce it by reflexion ; and, as a matter of 
fact, we should soon tire of this reflective process. Another 
illustration that has been given is that of two mirrors facing one 
another. Each mirror contains a reflexion of the other, and in 
this reflexicn there la an image of itself, and so on without end. 
But this also is unreal. The conditions of the reflexion of light 
would not allow the process to go on beyond a certain point. 
Another ingenious application of the conception of endlessness 
has been given by B. Russell in his statement of the problem 
which he has called 1 the Tristram Shandy ' : l ‘Tristram Shandy, 
as we know, took two yoars to write the first two days of his 
life, and lamented that, at this rate, material would accumulate 
faster than he could deal with It, so that he could never come to 
an end. Now. I maintain that, if he had lived for ever, and not 
wearied of his task, then, even it his life had continued as 
eventfully us it began, no parts of his biography would have 
remained unwritten.’ This seems to be a clear case of a reduetio 
ad absurdum of the attempt to apply the mathematical concep- 
tion of infinity directly to a concrete problem. For, however 
convincing the mathematical reasoning may be, it is surely 
obvious that ths conclusion must be wrong. The longer THh- 
tram Shandy lived, the more would he be behindhand with his 
biography. It would, indeed, lie difficult to find a clearer 
instance to show that the mathematical conception of infinity 
has only a formal validity, and that its applicability to any 
concrete case must he tested by other considerations. Every 
existing thing excludes certain abstract possibilities. This is at 
least one of the senses in which we may interpret the saying 
that * determination is negation.’ 

With this general view in mind, we may now 
consider briefly some of the chief cases to which 
the conception of endlessness has been thought to 
be applicable. 

4 . Infinite extension.— The conception of infinite 
extension is commonly thought to be applicable to 
things in space a and to events in time, and also to 
the series of conditions (whether temporal or not) 
upon which existing things are dependont. It 
might be supposed to be applicable also to series 
of degrees and qualities ( 0 . 0 ., degrees of heat or 
shades of colour). From a formal point of view, it 
is evident that there is no reason for stopping 
short anywhere in such relations as that of before 
and after, side by side, greater and less in degree, 
more and less of particular qualities, or causal 
antecedent and consequent. However far we may 
proceed in the application of these relations, it 
appears to be always possible to think of a further 
extension ; and it seems quite arbitrary to stop at 
any particular point. It does not follow, however, 
that there is an endless number of existent coses 
that can be determined by these formal relations. 

1 Principles of Mathematics , London, 1908, p. 858. 

2 Jonathan Edwards has an ingenious argument against ths 
application of infinity to spatial objects. But it does not appear 
to be convincing. See Works, London, 1840, vol. t p. oclxii. 
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In the case of the alphabet, B comes after A and 
before C, but there is no letter prior to A. Hero 
the limitation is arbitranr ; it is dependent on 
a human convention. On the other hand, grey is 
darker than white and lighter than black, out 
there is nothing darker than black or lighter than 
white. The fact that this particular Beale of 
qualities lias two ends is not arbitrary, like the 
similar limitation of the alphabet ; but the limita- 
tion seems to be quite as definite. Similarly, red 
and blue appear to present themselves as end* 
points in a scale of colour-qualities. May it not, 
in like manner, be the case that there is some 
occurrence that has nothing before it, that there is 
some star that has nothing due west of it, that 
there is some happening that has no determining 
antecedent, and so on in other instances ? There 
are, no doubt, dilliculties in conceiving any such 
end-points. The difficulty in the case of spatial 
extension was vividly stated by Lucretius.* Ho 
supposed himself to stand at an extreme end of 
the physical universe — say, at its extrome western 
verge-— and to shoot an arrow outwards. What, he 
askH, is to prevent him from doing so ? The answer 
seems clearly to be that there is nothing in the 
formal constitution of space to prevent him ; but, 
on the other hand, it might be physically impos- 
sible for him to get to the extreme vorgo or to 
shoot his arrow outwards. Though there is nothing 
in the form of space to prevent him, there may bo 
something in the general conditions of the Cosmos. 
A more serious difficulty was urged by Knnt in 
the case of time. He contended that we could nob 
suppose a first occurrence in time, because there 
could bo no reason for it to happen at one point in 
time rather than at any other. It seems clear, 
however, that this is not a difficulty with regard 
to the temporal series as such, but rather with 
regard to tno causal series. If causation is con- 
ceived, as Kant conceived it, ns temporal sequence, 
the first member in the series of causes would bo 
unexplained. If, however, the causal series is 
thought of in a different way— e.y., teleologically 
— this dilficulty would disappear. In a teleological 
series there rnay bo a reason for beginning at one 
point rather than at another. What is necessary 
is only that something should be taken as self- 
explanatory or causa sui. It does not, of course, 
fall within our present scopo to consider whether 
this is a legitimate hypothesis. It is enough to 
urge that it is a conceivable one. I f this is granted, 
all the series to which reference has been made 
might bo supposed to be finite, i.c., not endlessly 
extended. 

But, of course, this does not prove that they arc 
finite. It may still be asked whether there is any 
real objection to the supposition that they may 
be endless. The chief objection appears to bo 
the one that was urged by lvant with reference to 
the particular case of time — viz. that the sup- 
position of an endless series which is actually 
completed seems to bo self-contradictory. If wc 
say that, however groat anything may be, there 
is always something else that is greater, wo seem 
to be in effect stating that there both is and is not 
something which is greatest. If there is a greatest 
— viz. the infinitely great — the series ^ is not end- 
less ; if there is not a greatest, the series is incom- 
plete. Similarly, if we say that every ground lias 
another ground, we seem to be saying both that 
there is and that there is not an ultimate ground. 
But, it may be urged, does not the conception of 
a limited whole involve difficulties quite as great ? 
Not, it would seem, if some real ground can be 
assigned for the limitation. In most cases of 
limitation, the limits seem arbitrary or irnper 
fectly explained. Why, for instance, it may be 

i tU Rerum Natura, i. 908-973. 


asked, are there only three dimensions in space 
as commonly conceived in the interpretation of the 
physical system? Why is there only a limited 
number of possible colour-experiences? Perhaps 
grounds could be given for such limitations. At 
any rate, there seems to be no reason for assuming 
that no ground could be given for the limitation 
of any particular series of concrcto things. Tho 
conception of limits to existence in time is perhaps 
the most difficult. For some considerations bear- 
ing upon this, reference may be made to art. 
Eternity. 

5. Infinite division. — Tho objections to endless 
division are even more apparent than thoso to 
endless extension. It involves tho Hamo difficulty 
of the completion of an endloss series ; but it has 
a further difficulty with respect to the limiting 
conception that is involved in it. When we think 
of anything as being divided without end, tho 
ultimate parts have to be conceived as infinitely 
little. Now tho infinitely littlo seems to bo 
indistinguishable from zero ; and zero seems to 
bo indistinguishable from tho non-existent. On 
tho other hand, the grounds that lead us to 
postulate endless division are in some respects 
more cogent than those that lead us to the con- 
ception of infinite extension. We start in this 
case with a completed whole, so that at least its 
completion cannot he questioned ; and yet there 
seems to be no reason for stopping at any point in 
its subdivision. Hence Kant urged that, in tho 
case of division, tho series must be supposed (o bo 
actually infinite, and not merely indefinitely ex- 
tensible. But it is to be observed that Kant’s 
argument depends upon the homogeneity of the 
whole that is to be divided. And this is where 
the weakness of the argument lies. If we assume 
that a given whole is homogeneous throughout, wo 
aro assuming that it is divisible throughout. Tho 
real question is whether any given whole is homo- 
geneous. Now, this at least is clear, that wo are 
not entitled to niako any such assumption in tho 
case of degrees and qualities. An intense heat 
does not appear to bo made up of a number of 
smaller beats ; nor does it scent legitimate to say 
that the distinction between any intensity and f lic 
next intensity below it is the so mo as the distinc- 
tion between any other intensity and the next 
below it. Nor aro we entitled to say that the 
distinction between blue and green is the same 
as that between green and yellow. Hence in such 
cases wo do not seem to have any ground for the 
postulation of an infinite series of homogeneous 
units within a given whole. Moreover, if wo 
confine ourselves to recognizable distinctions in 
degrees and qualities, it seems certain that the 
number is finite. Similarly, modern physical 
science tends more and mole to throw doubt on 
the view that physical bodies can bo indefinitely 
divided into homogeneous parts. Bather it seems 
at least probable that physical bodies consist of 
parts which cannot themselves bo described as 
physical bodies. If so, the argument from homo- 
geneity is not cogent. There may bo parts that 
are not capable of further subdivision. Similarly, 
it may bo doubted whether any such conception 
is applicable to conscious states. An exjieriencc of 
pleasure, for instance, does not appear to bo cap- 
able of subdivision into a number of homogeneous 
parts. 

Tho strongest caso is probably that of motion, 
to which reference has already been made. When 
any body moves from one point to another, it is 
certainly natural to think of it as (Missing through 
an indefinite number of intervening positions ; and 
it is hero that wo come upon the paradoxes of 
Zeno. With regard to Achilles and the tortoise, 
however, it seems clear that the motion does not 
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consist of homogeneous parts. Both of these mov- 
ing bodies would presumably advance stop by Btep. 
This suggests the question whether it may not be 
the case that all motion is discontinuous. If so, 
we, of course, come upon one of the other para- 
doxes of Zeno, viz. that 4 the flying arrow rests.’ 
If the flight of the arrow is discontinuous, this may 
be interpreted as moaning that it is successively 
at the points A, B, C, etc., but is never moving 
between them. But is this a serious objection ? 
If it occupies these points successively, it does 
move from one to another. Its motion would 
not be made any the less real by the fact that it 
did not occupy any intervening positions. The 
fact that there is no cardinal number between two 
and three does not inako the transition from two 
to three any the loss real. Considerations of this 
kind may serve to show that there is no real 
reason for denying that the number of parts in the 
subdivision of any concrete thing may be finite. 

6. Infinite attributes.— The conception of in- 
finity — especially in the Cartesian school, where it 
was most freely applied— has been specially used 
as a determination of the idea of God. In this 
use it is generally regarded as being applicable 
to certain attributes, of which the chief are know- 
ledge, power, and goodness. Temporal and spatial 
infinity have also been frequently ascribed to God ; 
but with these it is not necessary to deal further. 
Tho other three forms of infinity call for some 
notice. As regards tho first, it may be observed 
that, if infinite is interpreted as meaning bound- 
less, infinite knowledge would seem to mean the 
knowledge of an endless number of things. Now, 
there is evidently a sense in which any one who 
has a clear apprehension of number at all does 
know an infinite number. A competent mathe- 
matician may bo said to know all conceivable 
nu in hors, since the formation of numbers depends 
upon a single principle ; and. if it be allowed that 
an infinite number is conceivable, the mathematician 
knows that. But he does not know all the rela- 
tions that might be ascertained as holding between 
different numbers. Infinite knowledge would pre- 
sumably include this. It would also include a 
full apprehension of the temporal, spatial, causal, 
intensive, and qualitative orders, and of all the 
different kinds or existences, and of all the relations 
that could be ascertained as holding within or 
between these various types; and this kind of 
knowledge might be held to he boundless. As 
regards particular existences, the knowledge of 
these would not be boundless, unless the things 
to be known are boundless — which is at least 
doubtful ; but it would include the apprehension 
of every particular thing that actually does exist. 
In this respect it would be all-inclusive, but not 
endless. 

Infinite power is more difficult to interpret when 
infinity is understood in tho senso of endlessness. 
Some writers have interpreted it in a way that 
seems to lead to absurdity. J. M. E. McTaggart, 1 
for inslauce, takes it as meaning the possibility 
of bringing about anything, howevor self-contra- 
dictory it may be— of making black white, good 
evil, tne existent non-existent, the infinite finite, 
2 + 2=5 or 100, and so forth. This, however, 
seems meaningless. A being infinitely powerful in 
this senso might evidently also be lacking in all 
power. Such a being would be, in the fullest 
sense, unconditioned or indeterminate. We might, 
however, interpret infinite power as meaning the 
possibility of accomplishing whatever is chosen. 
It would then be limited by the condition that 
what is chosen is not evil or absurd— it would 
be taken in conjunction with the conceptions of 
infinite goodness and knowledge. Infinite power, 
1 Some Dogmas of Religion , Loudon, 1906, oh. vi. 


thus interpreted, would be boundless, if there is an 
endless number of things to be chosen. 

Infinite goodness, again, interpreted as bound- 
less, would seem to mean the cnoice of what is 
best in every case. If the number of cases is 
endless, tho choices would be endless. In dealing 
with goodness, however, it is certainly better to 
regard the attribute as essentially qualitative. 
The attitude of always choosing tne best seems 
to be in itself a simple determination of will or 
character. It does not really consist of a number 
of distinct things. The endlessness lies only in 
the number of cases to which the one principle of 
choice may be applied. Hence it seems better to 
speak of perfect goodness than of endless goodness. 

And this suggests tho question whether the B&me 
is not really truo of the other attributes as well. 
If infinite power means the possibility of bringing 
about what is chosen as best, this also does not 
seem necessarily to involve in itself anything that 
is endless, though there may be an endless number 
of things in which the potentiality is displayed. 
Similarly, infinite knowledge might be interpreted 
as meaning complete insight into the conditions 
on which anything is to be known. A thoroughly 
skilled mathematician might in this sense have 
infinite knowledge within liis own domain, and yet 
not have an endless number of facts present to his 
mind. It may bo urged, therefore, that it is better 
to apply tho conception of perfection, rather than 
that of endlessness, in tho interpretation of all 
these attributes. 

It is perl laps partly the difficulty in the applica- 
tion of tho conception of endlessness that has led 
somo writers to postulate tho existence of a 4 finito 
God.’ 1 If an infinite God exists, it seems clear 
that such a being must be thought of as complete ; 
yet it is difficult — if not self-contradictory— to 
think of anything that is endless as being complete. 
It is, however, mainly from the point of view of 
perfection that the conception of a finite God has 
oeen brought forward. Lt is urged that what we 
know about the imperfections of the world forces 
us to believe that, if there is a God at all, He is 
cither not j»erfect in goodness or not perfect in 
knowledge or in power. But the consideration of 
this quostion lies beyond the scope of the present 
article. 

7. The infinity of the Cosmos.— Tt is evident 
that, in a certain sense, the Cosmos includes the 
endless ; for it includes number, and number is 
endless. This does not necessarily imply, however, 
that the Cosmos contains an endless number of 
existences. This distinction hasbeen partly brought 
out in the present article ; but to explain it fully 
would require a careful consideration of the 
distinction between existence and reality. It must 
suffice to say hero that existence seems to present 
itself as a selection from a larger realm of possi- 
bility. If wo mean by existence that which occurs 
in the time ordor, within which our own conscious 
experience falls, it seems clear that some things — 
e.g. t perfect knowledge, goodness, and power — 
may 00 real, though they do not in that sense 
exist. Again, there is a sense in which anything 
that is conceivable may be said to be real. If it 
is conceivable, it is really conceivable ; and the 
conditions of such conccivability would seem to be 
contained within the structure of the Cosmos.* In 
this sense it may be said that endlessness— inasmuch 
as it has a real meaning— is contained in the 
Cosmos. But it does not appear to be correct to 
say that the Cosmos itself is endless. Iiather it 

1 One of tho best * tatomente of this view ia to be found in II. 
Rashdall's Theory of Good and Evil, Oxford, 1907, ii. 237-244 ; 
cf. also McTaggart, Some Dogma* of Religion, ch. vii., and J. 
Ward, The Realm of End*, Cambridge. 1911, especially p. 443 f. 

< Reference may be made to an article on 4 The Meaning of 
Reality,' in Mind , Jan. 1914. 
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would seem that, if thoro can properly be said to 
be a Cosmos at all, it must be supposed to be a 
complete whole. But it may be infinite, in the 
sense that it is perfect and all-inclusive. Indeed, 
to say that it is a complete whole seems to imply 
that it is perfect and all-inclusive ; but whether it 
is to bo really so conceived, and, if so, how, is a 
problem that cannot he adequately dealt with in 
such an article as this. Nor is it possible to discuss 
here how far the conception of such a perfect 
Cosmos would agree with or diller from the con- 
ception of an infinite God referred to in the preced- 
ing section. 

Seo also artt. God, Good and Evil, II kg el. 
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bk. 1. ch. iv. ; B. Russell, Principles of Mathematics, vol. L 
Cambridge, 1003, esp. pUi. li., iii., and v. ; A. N. Whitehead 
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pt. iii. sect. C ; E. W. Hobson. The Theory of Functions of a 
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INFORMERS.— One who has knowledge that 
a crime has been committed is morally, and fre- 
quently legally, bound to lodge information of such 
crime in order that justice' may be done. This 
holds both in the strictly legal and in the religious 
sphere ; indeed, in many strata of civilization 
there is no demarcation between the two. The 
duty is binding, moreover, not only upon the 
official classes, whether civil or religious, but 
upon every one who has cognizance of the crime. 
Morally speaking, he who conceals his knowledge 
of, c.g., a murder, and thereby assists the murderer 
to escape detection (to give the least possible con- 
sequence of his dereliction), is particc.ps criminis. 
Tina principle is recognized in primitive codes, as 
when, among the Aztecs, one who had cognizance 
of treason and did not divulge his knowledge was 
enslaved (H. Post, Grnndrisa dcr cthnolug. Juris- 
pruchnz , Oldenburg, 1894-95, ii. 314, 324, with 
further instances and lit.). At tlio same time, 


land, such laws, for example, as those governing 
the sale of liquor or those regulating houses of 
ill-fame, may, indeed, further the ends of justice, 
hut will too often be exposed both to the more, or 
loss concealed contempt of the official service ami 
almost certainly to the contumely of the public, 
even of tho more enlightened and thoughtful of its 
members. 

This attitude, too, has its justification. The 
informer may ho the most honourable of men ; hut 
he may also ho a thoroughly despicable crop lure, 
serving not for the promotion of the welfare of 
society, but for the mere money that he can make, 
or he may bo inlluenced by personal hatred. This 
is why the informer is loathed, with the added 
factor that all peoples of even moderately advanced 
ethical development have a predilection for fair 
|)lay and for open light, if light must needs 

To summarize the ethical aspect of the informer, 
we may say that in many cases he undoubtedly 
advances the cause of law and justice where with- 
out his aid crime could he perpetrated and flourish. 
That by his means many an instance of unjust 
punishment has been inllictod does not in tho least 
militate against the use of his services ; it merely 
signifies that his motives and evidence need to ho 
tested with more rigidity than in the case of official 
guardians of the law. Indeed, he is a check 
upon these guardians, who may err on tho side 
of leniency (and not always from disinterested 
motives), just as he may be guided by undue 
severity (and sometimes from motives at least 
equally interested). As regards tho ethical posi- 
tion of the informer, each case is to be judged 
separately. If ho is convinced that the offence 
concerning which he lodges information is indeed 
wrong ami that it should be punished, his act is 
commendable and in the interests of society, even 
though he may have a sub motive of personal hate 
(perhaps in consequence of injury which ho lias 
Buffered either from the system of crime as a wholo 
or from tho person or persons involved in the par- 
ticular offence). If, however, his motive is merely 
to gratify personal resentment or to secure, tho 
pecuniary or other reward offered, then, while his 
act may he to tho welfare of the social organism, 
he himself is ethically to be condemned. 

The informer does not seem to have become a 


there may be limits to this obligation. Thus 
Chinese law forbids a kinsman or a slave to lodge 
information, and even punishes with death anony- 
mous informers, if their identity is established, 
while tho African Kru regard as a culprit ono who 
divulges information concerning a crime in which 
he has no concern (Fost, ii. 314 f.). 

The important assistance rendered to justice by 
the informer receives recognition in the usage of 
giving him a substantial reward, generally from 
the fine which the convicted must pay, this reward 
being a ninth among the Kalniuks ; and tho same 
code also recognizes tho principle of 'king’s evi- 
dence,’ so that he who deserts a robber band and 
lodges information regarding them escapes punish- 
ment (Post, ii. 315 f.). 

Such is the ideal theory of the informer, whose 
importance in aiding the ends of justice must be 
frankly recognized. Yet the informer is a hated 
creature, often despised by those who profit by 
what he tells. The code of Manu, for instance, 
places him in the same category as madmen and 
scofi'erB at the Yeda; no Brahman may eat food 
proffered by an informer; and the lodging of 
(false [?]) information is equivalent to the most 
heinous sin of killing a Brahman (iii. 161, iv. 214, 
xi. 56). In Europe any private citizen who, 
with the most unexceptional of motives, seeks to 
.secure evidence of the violation of the laws of the 


real problem until tho days of the late Republic 
and early Empire of Rome. By tho former period 
he must have become a peril, for Cicero urges (rfe 
Offic. ii. 14) that his statements must be received 
only for cogent reasons and in infrenuent eases, 
ana then with caution. Yet under the worst of 
the emperors the evil side of the delator waxed 
luxuriant. Tiberius 'decreed special rewards to 
accusers, and sometimes to witnesses ; credence 
was refusod to no informer* (Suetonius, Tih. Jxi.) ; 
and probably the rhetoric of Pliny t he Younger 
was not very far beyond the mark when ho said 
[Pancgyr. xxxiv.) : 

' Vidimus delatorum agimm induction, quasi prasRatorum, 
quasi latronum. Non •olitudinem illi, non iter, sed lemplum, 
sed forum insodcranfc. Nulla iam testamenta sccura, nullus 
status certus : non orbitas, non liberi prodcra&t. Auxeral lion 
malum principutn avaritia.’ 

While the system of delatio flourished in all its 
worst forms, repeated efforts were made to curb it. 
Nero reduced to a fourth the rewards offered by the 
Lex Papia (Suetonius, Nero, x.), and in his reign 
was passed the Senatusconsultum Turptllinnnin, by 
which assistance of informers by procuring evi- 
dence or supporting unjust charges was penalized 
(Digest, XLVIII. xvi. ; Cod. Justin, x. xi.). Women, 
‘viri clarissimi,* veterans, etc., were absolutely 
forbidden to act as informers, while soldiers and 
guardians could do so only in special cases (Dig. 
XLIX. xiv. 18). But despite every effort, as S. Dill 
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remarks ( Roman Sot. from Nero to Marcus Au- 
relius , London, 1904, p. 35 f.), 

'the profession grew in reputation and emolument. It is a 
melancholy proof of the degradation of that society that the 
delator could he proud of hie craft and even envied and ad* 
mired. Men of every degree, freedinen, schoolmasters, petty 
traders, descendants of houses as old as the Republic, men from 
the rank of the shoemaker Vatinius to a Scaurus, a Cato, or 
a Uegulus, flocked to a trade which might earn a fabulous 
fortune and the favour of the prince. There must have been 
many a career like that of Falfurius Sura, who had fought in 
the arena in tho reign of Nero, who hod been disgraced and 
stripped of his consular rank under Vespasian, who then turned 
Stoic and preached the gospel of popular government, and, 
in the reign of Domitian, crowned his career by becoming a 
delator, and attempting to found a juristic theory of absolute 
monarchy.* 

After scourging delators, Titus either Hold or 
exiled them (Suetonius, Til. viii. ) ; every possible 
impediment was placed in their way (Dig. xlviii. 
ii. 7. 1 ; Cod. .Justin. IX. i. 3, ii. 17, iii. 2); in 319 
Constantine imposed the death penalty on any 
delation (Cod. Theodos. X. x. 2) ; and in 365 
Valcntinian and Valens forbade anonymous dela- 
tions (Cod. Justin. IX. xxxvi.) ; but all these 
measures proved ineffectual. 

Yet in all these enactments attention was evi- 
dently directed to the suppression of the abuses 
of the system rather than to the abrogation of the 
Hystcm itself. It is true that Trajan banished tho 
delators {Paneyyr. xxxiv. -xxxvi.) ; but, at least in 
tho provinces, they wore not merely tolerated, but 
their evidence was received. This is admirably 
attested by Pliny’s famous letter (xcvii.) regarding 
Christians and the Emperor’s reply. 

Certain individuals were denounced (deferdantur) to Pliny 
as Christians, and he tried each case strictly upon its merits. 
To this course the Emperor replies approvingly, directing that 
‘they [the ChristianuJ are not to he sought out; if they are 
denounced and convicted, they must be punished ' (‘ conquiremii 
non sunt : si deferantur et nrguantur, puulcndi aunt’). 

The early Christians must frequently have suf- 
fered from the zeal of informers, whether honest 
or not (doubtless both types were to be found). It 
was not, however, until the early 3rd cent, that 
t he Councils of the Church took official cognizance 
of t hem. The 73rd canon of the Synod of Elvira 
(305 or 306)— a canon incorporated in the Canon 
Law (C. 6, causa v. qu. 6)— enacts that 

' Delator si quia extiterit fldelis, et per delationem eiuBaliquis 
fuor it proscriptus vel interfeotus, placuit eum nec in flnern 
aocipcre ooninnmioncm : si levior causa fuerit, intra quin* 
quiMUiium accipera potent communionetn ; si catechu men us 
fuerit, post quinqucimii tempora admittetur ad baptismum.* 
The 13th canon of the Synod of Arles (314) requires the degrada- 
tion of all ecclesiastics who had delivered over ( tradidisse ) 
sacred vessels, copies of tho Scripturos, or ' names of the 
brethren.’ ‘llut this penalty was only to be inflicted in case 
the offence of traditio was proved, not merely by private de- 
nunciations (writs nudis) t but by the public laws, by writings 
signed by officers of justice (ex actis jmblieis), which tho Roman 
offlc.ers had to draw up in executing the Emperor’s edict’ (C. J. 
Ilcfelo, Hist, of the Christian Councils, Eng. tr., I. 2 [Edinburgh, 
1K94] 102). The ordinations previously performed by bishops 
who had turned delators were, however, valid. The following 
canon of the same Synod excommunicates until they die 
‘usque ad exitum’) those 1 who falsely accuse their brethren' 
cf. lie fcle, i.» 101 f.). 

If, however, the Church condemned those who 
delated against her, she encouraged those who in- 
formed for her, and even bado thorn do so. In her 


efforts to suppress all manner of heresy in the 
Middle Ages, the informer was called into service. 
To further the extirpation of the Cathari, peni- 
tents were obliged to denounce ail whom they knew 
or suspected to be heretics of that typo, and dela- 
tion was regarded as necessary proof or conversion. 

* How useful this was is seen in the case of Saurine Rigaud, 
whose confession is recorded at Toulouse in 1264, where It is 
followed by a list of one hundred and sixty-nine persona in- 
criminated by her, their names being carefully tabulated with 
their places of residence for immediate action. . . . Delation 
was so indispensable to the Inquisition that it was to be secured 
by rewards as well as by punishments. Bernard Gui tells us 
that those who voluntarily como forward and prove their zeal 
by confession and by betraying all their associates ara not only 
to be pardoned, but their livelihood must be secured at the 
hands of princes and prelates; while betraying a single “per- 
fected" herKic insured immunity and perhaps additional re- 
ward. ... It became, in fact, a settled principle of law that 
either husband or wife knowing tho other to be a heretic and 
not giving information within a twelvemonth was held to be a 
consenting party without further evidence, and was punishable 
as a heretic 1 (II. C. Lea, IJist. of the Inquisition of the Middle 
Ages, London, 1908-11, i. 409, 432). 

Where it was possible to take vengeance on the 
informer, he was not spared. This is clearly 
exemplified by the history of delation among the 
mediaeval Jews. Under Arab dominion, informa- 
tion was rife in Jewry, as when, about 1089, Khalfa 
ibn al-A'jab and his son IJayyim drove Isaac al- 
Fasi from N. Africa to Spain ; and after tho 
expulsion of tho Moors from Spain, the informer 
continued to harass the Jews under Christian rule, 
as was the case throughout Europe generally. No 
new principles appear, but tho penalty of death 
was not merely pronounced upon the delator, but 
was actually enrried into effect, often with the 
consent of the King, notably in tho cases of Joseph 
Pichon, royal farmer of taxes, beheaded at Seville, 
21st Aug. 1379, and of a notorious delator executed 
by royal authority at Barcelona about 1280. So 
heinous was the offence of an informer deemed that 
he might be seized and condemned to ileal li forth- 
with, and tho penalty might even be imposed in 
bis absence. In Germany t he tribulations brought 
upon tho Jows by tho informer (ipb, ‘traditnr,’ 
tdSh, ‘delator,’ * slanderer ’) were especially 
severe, as in the expulsions from Augsburg, Nurem- 
berg, and Regensburg; and in Poland, where, with 
government sanction, an informer’s tongue or 
ears might be cut off, tho death penalty is said to 
have beeu inllicted as late as the close of the 18tli 
century. 

‘ As a survival of that gloomy phenomenon of mediieval his- 
tory, there had long existed in tho Ritual of Congregations a 
prayer, which was repeated on Mondays ami Thursday h and at 
other times, against this social evil, and which in various lands 
was extant in manuscript for the use of the readers of congre- 
gations. Excommunication and execution had thus yielded to 
prayer and imprecation’ (I>. Kaufmann,./<^/t viii. 228). 

Litkraturk. — The various treatises on Roman Law (con- 
veniently summarized in Pauly-Wissowa, iv. [1901] 2427 f.); J. 
Bingham, Ant. of the Christian Church , xvi. x. § 10 (Oxford, 
1843-45); artt. ' Delator,’ in W. Smith, Did. of Gr. and Horn. 
Ant. (London, 1875), p. 388 f., ' Informers/ In DC A i. [1876J 83i, 

1 Moser,’ in JR ix [1905] 42-44: D. Kaufmann, 'Jewish In- 
formers in the Middle Ages/ In JQR viii. 11896-90) 217-238. 

Louis H. Gray. 
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Primitive and Savage (E. N. Fallaize), p. 283. 
Babylonian (0. II . w. Johns), p. 295. 

Celtic (E. Anwyl), p. 297. 

Egyptian (G. Foucart), p. 299. 

Greek (W. J. Woodiiousk), p. 302. 

Hebrew (H. P. Smith), p. 306. 

INHERITANCE (Primitive and Savage).— I. 
Primitive property and the conception of inherit- 
ance.— Among primitive races, both religious beliefs 
and social organization are such os to hinder rather 


Hindu (J. Jolly), p. 308. 

Jewish (I. Abrahams), p. 309. 
Muslim.— See Law (Muhammadan). 
Roman (W. J. Woodhouse), p. 310. 
Teutonic (B. S. Phillpotts), p. 311. 


than favour the origin and growth of the conception 
of the transfer of estate, by regular succession, to 
a representative of a former possessor. This iB 
especially the case with material property. In- 
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divido&l possessions are confined to a few weapons, 
implements, ornaments, and utensils. At death 
these are buried with the owner or destroyed by 
breaking or burning, either that they may serve 
for his use in the future life, or because of the 
pollution of death which has made them useless to 
the living. The hut is pulled down or allowed to 
decay. 

Even when the principle of inheritance is re- 
cognized, this custom of destroying property is 
continued, and may seriously diminish the estate, 
although not unnaturally there is a tendency to 
limit the practice to articles of little value. 

In Savage Island the heir receives only what remains of the 
material possessions of the deceased after the greater part has 
been destroyed in his honour.* The N&gas of Manipur seriously 
reduce the value of the inheritance by placing a number of 
articles in the grave— usually those most closely associated with 
the doceased in his lifetime— though as a rule the custom is 
confined to articles of small value. 3 Death among the Bnthonga 
is regarded as a great pollution, and is followed by elaborate 
purificatory ceremonies : part of the property of the deceasod, 
such as rugs, clothes, mats, and old eArtnon pots, is placed in 
the grave ; articles of value are purified and the hut is crushed.* 

It is clear that the practice, whether based upon 
the idea of continued ownership after death or 
upon pollution, did not, in tho earlier stages of 
development, allow for any rights of tho heirs. 
Nor are tho conditions of land tenure such os either 
to originate or to foster such rights. Among nomad 
hunters, even if their sense of possession is strong 
enough to load them to guard their hunting grounds 
from trespass by their neighbours (which is not 
invariably the case), rights of individual ownership, 
which might be inherited, are, as a rule, not re- 
cognized ; and the same applies to lands in the 
occupation of primitive pastoral tribes such as the 
Yakuts, while among agricultural peoples, where 
transmission of land to heirs is from the nature of 
the case of greater moment, it frequently happens 
that the conditions of tenure ami the custom of 
periodical redistribution arc such as to indicate a 
communal tenure, not entirely superseded, rather 
than an absolute individual ownership. The right 
to hunt or pasture over certain landH, however, 
although belonging to the individual in virtue of 
his membership of a certain group, is hereditary in 
a somewhat vague and undefined manner, inasmuch 
as it is in fact transmitted from father to son. 

(t is said of the tribes of tho Lowor Hunter River that tho 
males inherited the hunting grounds of their fathers. 4 Probably 
it would be more correct to Bay that the rights were transmitted 
to them as members of the local group to which their fathorH 
belonged. An initiation custom practised by the natives of 
Cape York In reference to territorial right a seems to stand 
midway between this form of transmission in virtue of group 
membership and inheritance in tho stricter sense. Inheri lance 
is through tho mother, ora man's heirs are his uterine nephews, 
but the country over which tho youth who is being initiated 
shall have the right of hunting and collecting roots and fruits 
is determined at one stage of the ceremony when ono of his 
teeth is knocked out by repeated blows with a bone. At each 
blow the oporator names the 'country' of his mother, his 
mother's father, or one of her relatives. The country named 
as the tooth falls out is the one over which he has rights.* He 
has been admitted to a group to which the countrv belongs; 
at the same time it is a group with which he haB a hereditary 
and not merely a local connexion. 

2. Origin of inheritance.— Although custom and 
religious belief operate in this way to prevent 

ersonal property from passing to those who might 

e regarded as the heirs of a deceased person, it is, 
nevertheless, probable that the practice of inherit- 
ance and the rules of succession first grew up in 
connexion with tiiis rather than with land, rank, 
profession, or calling, and the like, which, though 

1 B. Thomson, 1 Note upon the Natives of Savage Island or 
Niu6,’ JAl xxxi. [1001 j 143. 

2 T. C. Hodson, The Ndga Tribes of Manipur , London, 1011, 
p. 90. 

* H. A. Junod, The Life of a South African Tribe, London 
and Neuchatel, 1. [1012] 140, 142; cf., further, on the subject as 
a^whole, A. H. Post, Grundriss der ethnolog. Jurisprudent, ii. 

4 B. McKieman, 'Some Notes on the Aborigines of the Lower 

Hunter Blver, New South Wales,' Anthropos , vi. [10111 888. 

• A. 0. Haddon, Head Hunters, London, 1902, p. 191. 
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at this early stage transmitted by other moans, 
are inherited at a higher level of culture (see below, 
3 (f/)). This seems clear from tho fact that inherit- 
ance of personal property is recognized while tlm 
tenure 01 land continues to be communal, or subject 
to rights originating in communal tenure ; the 
chieftainship or headship of a group is wholly or 
partly elective ; and a profession, such as that of 
the medicine-man, or an industrial calling is assumed 
by association rather than by relationship. Further, 
it arises out of the action of tho living rather than 
the dead. Testamentary disposition appears at a 
comparatively late stage of development, and gifts 
inter vivos arc frequently rendered void by death. 
It is the desire of the living to possess sonic specially 
valuable weapon or ornament which lias overcome 
religious scruples, rather than the wish of the owner 
to benefit those who come after him. 

Among the Arawak it is not uncommon for the hammock in 
which the body is laid in the grave to be withdrawn afterwards 
if it is new and good.* In New Guinea, among the Koitanml 
Motu tribes, although the house of a dead man is allowed to 
decay, the floor beams, which are valued on account of their 
fine workmanship, are not allowed to nutter the same fate, hut 
are regarded as the most important part of the inheritance. 2 * 

The familiar custom of substituting ceremonial 
objects or models for objects of utility or valuo, 
anti avoiding tho sacrifice of slaves and wives, which 
is found in itB most highly developed form in the 
burials of ancient Egypt, is probably duo to the 
wish of tho heir to prevent too serious a reduction in 
his inheritance rather than to the desire of tho owner 
to pass on his estate intact. It may also be noted 
that an important or a chief part in the rites 
accompanying tho burial ceremony, which would 
0 fiord the opportunity of withholding any of the 
personal property from destruction, is frequently 
entrusted to a near relative, who at a later stage 
is either the heir or takes a considerable share of 
the estate. 

In Samoa only tho sister or the Bister's child had the privilege 
of bitting at the head of the grave and breaking the bottle of 
scented oil to pour over the uncovered face of the dead tuun,* 
while amonff the Batbonga the younger brother, who inherited 
the chief wife of the deceased, entered her kraal, of which he 
became the master, performed the ‘rite of the twig,' and 
delivered tbo address to the ancestors. 4 If a Kikuyu son refuses 
to assist ill digging hiB futlier's grave, ho is disqualified from 
receiving a share in the estate.^ The sons or grandsons chosen 
by the Haganda clan to perforin the burial ceremonies each took 
a widow from the inheritance, and the sister's son received a 
woman for performing the ceremonies which brought the 
mourning to an end.« 

3. The inheritable estate.— (a) Personal property. 
— Material things, such as weapons, implements, 
utensils, and ornaments, would be among the earliest, 
kinds of articles to be regarded as falling by suc- 
cession to a man’s connexions at bis death. In 
ordinary circumstances these are attended by no 
snecial rule, but follow the regular line of succession, 
although certain articles may be by custom assigned 
to a particular person or class of persons. 7 

The Tube-tube tribes of New Guinea distinguish two categories 
of personal property. Drums, lime-putt*, iinie-spatulio, and 
canoes go to the sinter’s children, even if they are girls, hut in 
this case for their children. If the sister has no children, this 
class of property would pons to tho maternal uncle, hut with a 
reversion at his death to a man’s own brothers and sisters. 
Property of Die second category, such as arm-sliells and the 
like, and also pigs, was divided between a man’s own children 
and those of his Bister. Among the Wagn-waga tribes, ornaments 
given to a wife by a husband are regarded at his death as the 
heritage of his gariaiina, a man who performs certain ceremoi»i« •- 


* E. Im Thurn, Among the Indians of British Guiana, London, 
1883, p. 225. 

*('. 0. Heligmann, The Melanesians of New Guinea, Cam- 
bridge, 1910, p. 00. 

3 0. Brown, Melanesians and Polynesians, London, lido, pp. 
42, 403. 

4 Junod, i. 142,200. , „ , 

*C. W. Hobby, ' Further Researches Into Kikuyu and Kamba 

Religious Reliefs and Customs,* JH A l xli. [1911 J 418; cf. Pout, 

6 J. ltoscoc, The Bagnnda, London, 1911, p. *270. 

7 On the primitive regulations concerning alienable and iiir 
alienable property see Post, i. 200 f. 
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at the grave, or hie brothers.! Among the Bathongo, of the 
two assegais which are a part of a man’s regular equipment, 
one, the larger, passes to the son. the other to the uterine 
nephew ; the nephew has first choice, but by custom leaves the 
big assegai to the son.? A regular classification of inheritable 
property among the Kayaus and Kenyaks of Borneo allots all or 
most of the domestic utensils to the widow ; old beads, cloth, 
bead-boxes, and female slaves to the daughters; and war- 
ooats, weapons, and canoes to the sons. 8 

(b) -Inheritance of land is closely bound 

up with, the system of land tenure. Individual 
ownership is a late development, and even among 
civilized races communal ownership still affects 
the terms upon which land is held. In the more 
primitive types of society — the hunting, pastoral, 
and eariv agricultural stages — it is the right of 
user and not the absolute ownership that is 
transmitted. Indeed, in the case of a nomadic 
community of hunters ranging ovor a wide tract 
of country, the term 1 inheritance,’ as has been 
stated above, is hardly applicable in the strict 
sense to the methods I>y which members of the 
trihe enter into or are admitted to the territorial 
rights of their group. They obtain and hold their 
rights primarily in virtue of birth in a group, and 
not in virtue of their relationship to an individual. 
The same applies in a less degree to the concep- 
tion of land held among pastoral tribes, except 
that the group tends to be smaller or a subdivision 
of a larger group, such as the sib , or the family, 
among the Yakuts and the mediaeval Basques. 
The land descends through the head of the family 
as a joint possession and not as the property of 
a single individual. The strong gentile organiza- 
tion of the tribes of the north-west coast of 
America points to group tenure as the origin 
of the custom whereby the hunting grounds of 
the Western l)£n£s and other tribes of that region 
are the hereditary property of the chiefs or the 
nobles . 4 

In an agricultural community, some degree of 
recognition of individual right of ownership with 
power of transmission to heirs is usual. 

Uganda affords an instance to the contrary. All the land, 
with the exception of the clan burial-grounds, belongs to the 
king. The holdings cultivated by a man’s wives are granted 
him by the chief or directly by the king, who gives estates 
to the nobles holding office in various districts of the country. 
These estates are not Inherited, and, on the promotion of 
the official, pass to his successor without allowance for 
improvements. a 

It is more usual, however, where all land is 
regarded as the property of the chief, for the 
custom to bo modified by what is practically a 
.grant in perpetuity from the chief, either with or 
without an annual payment, the land then being 
transmitted as hereditary property, but being 
inalienable by Rale. 

This form of tenure was found in anoiunt Mexico, where, 
among the Nuhua races, the property of the nobles was held 
directly from the king by the individual, but tho land of the 
common people was the property of the clan, and held from it 
as Inalienable but inheritable property by the individual.® 

In Nigeria, land was granted in perpetuity subject to an 
Annual rental and occupation. Although the grantee had no 
power to alienate, at his death it did not revert to the chief, 
but descended to his heir, usually a son, 7 who held it on the 
same conditions us his father. Similar rules of tenure and 
succession are found among the Bathonga, with the exception 
that the grants are mode by the chief in the first Instance to 
the local headman by whom tho lots are apportioned among the 
members of the village, without, however, affecting the right of 
transmission to heirs.® 

The mode in which land may be inherited sorne- 
timos varies in the same community, the variation 
being based upon a distinction between group and 
individual ownership, with the result that the 
right to inherit is vested in two distinct classes 
of persons. 

1 Selignmnn, p. 622 f. 2 j un od, i. 208. 

« 0. Hose and W. McDougall, The Pagan Tribes oj Borneo, 
London, 1912, i. 88 ; cf., for further examples, Post, 1. 224 f. 

4 o. Hill-Tout, The Far West, London, 1907, p. 146. 

0 Rosooe, pp. 288, 278. 

« H. H. Bancroft, NR 11. 224 ff. 

7 K. E. Dennett, Nigerian Studies, London, 1910, p. 196. 

8 Junod, li. [1913] 6. 


Among the Mafulu, each man has a house site in the village, 
which at his death ceases to be the property of his family 
and reverts to the village; it is, or may be, then allotted to 
another member of the group. In addition, he possesses garden 
land and bush land, which are his absolute property, but in 
the latter oase subject to a right of the villagers to pass over 
it. This land descends to his sons, but is held in common by 
them and their heirs ; it is never divided, so that the number 
of individuals holding a plot of such laud in Joint ownership 
in time may become very large. Any house built upon thiB 
site remains the property of the family. 1 In Melanesia an 
analogous distinction is maintained. There, however, the 
ancient garden lot (because, it may be assumed, it was 
originally cleared by the labour of a group of settlers organized 
on a kinship basis) descends to the members of the owner’s kin, 
his sisters' children, but bush land cleared by the owner him- 
self and made into a garden lot descends to his children and 
continues to be inherited In the direct line so long as the origin 
of the clearing is remembered.® In Fiji, though the bush land 
was held in common, and tho tenure of arable land, descending 
according to a fixed law of Inheritance, was little more than 
a grunt of user from the chief, land in the Rewa province, con- 
sisting of tracts reclaimed from the delta of tne river, was 
appropriated by Individual families, and as such was subject 
to ordinary chattel law, alienable, and inheritable by the eldest 
son in the first instance, and not by the eldest brother.® An 
interesting point arises in connexion with the tenure of trees 
as apart from land tenure in Melanesia and the adjacent area. 
Property in the trees being distinct from property in the land 
on which they stood, they might, and, indeed, frequently did, 
descend to an entirely distinct, class. Trees planted with the 
consent of tho owner of the land were Inherited by the planter’s 
sons ; and trees planted on his own land might be declared to 
be the property of his sons instead of the members of bis kin.4 

As tho principle of individual tenure bocomcs 
more generally recognized, the custom regulating 
its transmission at a break in continuity of owner- 
ship caused by death tends to approximate moro 
nearly to the rules of inheritance characteristic 
of a nighly developed type of civilization, and to 
ignore claims outside the direct line. If any traces 
of the more ancient system remain, they may be 
sought in the rules for the disposal of tne house 
and the house site, this being the part of the land 
in which the individual first makes good his claim 
to absolute ownership, and as such tending to 
preserve the original form of transmission. 

In New Guinea the house site formed an important part of 
the Inheritance, although the houso itself was usually allowed 
to rot. It passed either to the son (Koita, Motu) or to the 
brother’s sisier or sister’s eon (Waga-wuga, Tube-tube, Barlle 
Bay). 6 

(c) Women as inheritable property . — Many primi- 
tive peoples, especially in Africa, regard wives and 
daughters as an important part of the estate, to 
bo transmitted in accordance with the regular 
rules of inheritance with the rest of the property. 
The explanation is to be sought partly in the 
economic value of women either as workers, or, 
in the case of daughters, as potential wealth in 
the shape of a bride-price ; partly in the solidarity 
of group feeling which tends to regard everything 
over which the head of the group has authority 
as his absolute possession, and, as such, to l>e 
transferred to his successor ; and partly in the 
necessity, where the independent status of women 
is not recognized, for every woman to be attached 
by some definite relation to a male protector. As 
a rule the heir married the widow, except when 
she was his own mother, and received the bride- 
price for the daughters on their marriage. 

Among tho Akikuyu tho son, if adult, inherits his father’s 
widows, but, as a rule, takes as his own wives only those in 
excess of three ; os it is usual for a man not to marry more 
than three wives until his Bon has been received into the tribe, 
these widows would be of about the same a^o as the heir.® In 
Nigeria (Kogoro) the sou takes any of the widows not taken by 
his paternal unclos.7 According to the rule of the Wa-Sania, 
tho wives become the property of the eldest brother of the 
deceased ; but, if ho already has three wives, or if the number 
inherited would give him more than three, the number allowed, 

i K. W. Williamson, The Mafuln, London, 1912, p. 117. 

* li. H. Codrington, The Melanesians, Oxford, 1891, p. 61 f. 

8 B. Thomson, The Fijians, London, 1908, pp. 358, 860. 

4 Codrington, toe. eit. 

0 Seligmann, pp. 89 f., 621-624. 

0 W. S. and a. Routledge, With a Prehistoric People, London, 
1910, p. 148. 

7 A. J. N. Tremeame, ’Some Nigorian Hoad Hunters,’ JRAl 
xlii. [1912] 1S9. 
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tie hands them over to other men, while their children remain 
his property. 1 * * Among the Bahima, il the brother already has 
two wives, the eldest son takes charge of the widows, although 
they are looked upon as the property of his unde. 9 The 
Araucanos assigned the widows to the eldest son, but in 
default of a son they were either given to the eldest brother 
or distributed among all the brothers in the order of their 
marriage. 8 Among the Arunta the wife pastes to the younger 
brothers. 4 

[d) Chieftainship , rank , status, etc .— Although 
the tendency is for the oliieftainship or headship 
of a group to be hereditary, this is by no means 
a matter of course, and among many primitive 
peoples other considerations are taken into account 
in choosing or accepting a leader of the group. 

In the Australian tribes the office is elective ; though the 
choice usually falls on a son of the previous headman, he must 
have distinguished himself as an orator or bard, ana as a rule 
be skilled as a medicine-man and qualified to perform magic 
rites at initiation ceremonies. 4 Among the Salish of the upper 
waters of the Fraser Kiver the office is elective, but among the 
tribes who live lowor down the river social conditions become 
less democratic until the coast is reached, when the chieftain- 
ship becomes purely hereditary in the normal course. 4 The 
hereditary principle is so clearly recognized by tho HalkonuMem 
trilies that the daughter of a headman transmits the chieftain- 
ship to her husband, though Ineligible to hold it herself ,7 while 
the headship of the Koro-speaking and Mekeo groups of New 
Guinea is not only hereditary, including in the latter case the 
war chieftainship, hut may be held by a daughter of a deceased 
headman. 4 On the other hand, personal prowess may be all- 
important, and may delay or prevent recognition of a regular 
lino of descent. In most American tribes the office of sachem 
was hereditary In a family or clan, butclective within that group. 
When a war chief existed side by side with the sachem , the 
office was conferred in virtue of personal prowess, while among 
the Tllngits election was dependent upon wealth. 4 * The war 
chieftainship of the Araucanos in the time of the Spanish wars 
was elective ; now the chieftainship is hereditary in the families 
claiming to be descended from the founders of the local groups. 14 8 
Both election and hereditary succession were found among the 
ancient inhabitants of Central and South America. In the 
royal line of Peru, in Ecuador, and in Colombia, hereditary 
succession was the rule. 11 Tho Nahua monarchy at Tezcuco and 
Tlncopan was hereditary and lineal, while in Mexico it was 
collateral and elective, the election falling upon the king’s 
brother. Among the Jakun of the Malay Peninsula, the eldest 
son of the deceased headman is presented for election, while 
among another group of Jungle tribes of the Peninsula, the 
Sakai, the office is hereditary. 19 In Cumana, on the other hand, 
it is the youngest son of the head wife who inherits the chief- 
tainship. 14 In Borneo, among the Kayans, the office of chief is 
elective, with a bias in favour of the son, who, if not of mature 

age, is held to have a strong claim to election after tho death of 
his father's successor; hut among the Kenyahs, where the chief 
has greater authority, the heir (a son or a nephew) is reoognized 
during the lifetime of his father, and given a certain amount of 
authority as a preparation for the duties he will have to per- 
form later. 14 In Uganda the chieftainships of the various 
districts were not hereditary, but in the disposal of the king. 
As a rule the Bon of tho deceased chief, especially if he was 
killed in battle, was appointed, as being by upbringing and 
training most fitted to hold the position. The principle of 
office being subject to appointment but hereditary In a limited 
group also appeared in Uganda in the appointments to the 
great offices of State, which by custom were frequently assigned 
to members of the clan of the previous holder, and even in 
the royal succession ; the three great officers of State chotie as 
the successor to the throne the prince whom they considered the 
most suitable, without necessarily paying regard to tho nomina- 
tion customarily made by the previous king at the time of his 
death. 14 The lucrative village offices of the N:\gas, which are 
the most valuable part of an estate, are hereditary in the male 

1 W. E. H. Barrett, * Notes on the Customs and Beliefs of the 
Wa-Giriama, etc., British East Africa,' JRA t xli. 31. 

a Koscoe, 'The Bahima, ' J11A1 xxxvii. [10071 103. 
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[19001 860. 

4 N. W. Thomas, Natives of Australia, London, 1900, p. 202. 

4 lb. p. 142. 

® Hill-Tout, p. 168 f. 

7 Hill-Tout, 4 Ethnological Report on the Stse61is and Skaiilits 
Tribes of the Halkbmolem Division of tho Salish of British 
Columbia,’ JA1 xxxiv. [ltM)4] 318. 

8 Seligmann, pp. 219, 342. 
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14 Latcha m, p. 855. 
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14 T. Waits, Anthropol. der NaturvoUcer, ill. (Leipzig, 1862) 
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14 Hose-McDougall, i. 06-68. 

14 Koscoe, The Daganda, pp. 189, 849, 869. 


lino, 1 but among the neighbouring Lnshei Kuki tribes both 
elective and hereditary omoes exist, sometimes sldo by side in 
the same village. 9 The great offices and the accompanying 
grants of land of the Mayas and peoples of ancient Mexico and 
Central America either were hereditary or, when In the gift 
of the monarch, tended to become humlitary, while the 
nobles about the person of the king formed a hereditary 
caste. 8 Hereditary castes or classes are found in many parts 
of the world, the most noteworthy examples perhaps being 
in British Columbia, where hereditary social distinctions 
are most strictly observed. 4 In Samoa the office of councillor 
was hereditary in certain families, descending to the next eldest 
brother. 4 

The Dosition of medicine man of a group or 
tribe, although, like the chief lainship-— an office 
with which in the early Btagea it ia usually com- 
bined — not originally hereditary, but the result of 
a real or Bupposed mental or physical peculiarity, 
becomes in tne course of development an office 
which is transmitted in accordance with a rulo of 
inheritance. This may be due partly to tho influ- 
ence of association. 

In New Britain, on the death of the chiuf, who is regarded ns 
a powerful soroorur, hlB brother frequently assumes the position 
on the strength of a declaration that his brother's powers have 
passed to him —a declaration In full accordance with the Mela- 
nesian conception of mana, and its power of affecting persons 
or object* with which it comes into contact. 4 

On the other hand, those who are closely associ- 
ated with the medicine man by tics of kinship may 
be held not only to be infected with his powers,' nut to 
have special opportunities of acquiring a knowledge 
of magical rites and incantations — an idea which 
would be fostered by a not unnatural desire to keep 
a position of power and profit for children and 
relatives. 

Not only is the Baloki medicino-man succeeded by his son, to 
whom he Imparts the secret* of bis powers, but it is extremely 
difficult for any one who is not a member of his family to become 
a medicine-nian.7 At Bartle Bay, in New Guinea, tho headman, 
who is also a kind of medicine-man, is succeeded by his brother 
or sister’s son, to whom he has passed on his knowledge. 11 The 
Inheritanceof the priesthood either by individuals or by families 
or groups, as among the Ohibcha of Colombia 9 or among the 
ancient inhabitants of Central America— at Yopaa the office of 
priest was hereditary in the family of the Wiyatao 10 — may be 
assigned to an origin in similar ideas. 

In connexion with these sacrod offices may be 
mentioned the inheritance of special functions, 
privileges, and objects in connexion with religious 
matters. 

The Arunta sacred objects, including the churinga, and the 
privilege or duty of performing certain parts in the religious 
ceremonies are the property of individuals. As such they form 
part of the pro|>erty transferred by Inheritance, but not otherwise 
alienable. The women may also own churinga nanja, though 
they may never see them ; these are inherited, but not according 
to the ordinary rulo, passing to the women’s younger brothers 
and not to the other half of the tribe, as they must not leave 
the local group. The same conditions are found in other tribes 
of the rogion. 11 Among the Kwakiutl of the north-west const of 
America tho right to wear a certain crest, to perform certain 
duties, to sing certain songs, to eat human flesh, to have certain 
manitous, and the membership of secret societies (after initia- 
tion) are hereditary In the clan or tho family, and may lie 
acquired for the children by marriage to an heiress or by killing 
the possessor. It may be noted that, the position of the owner 
of these privileges 1 b defined by tho fact that only one person at 
a time is regarded as the representative of the ancestor from 
whom they are ultimately derived. 19 Names and crest* in the 
British Columbian tribes are regarded as family property, and 
as such are transmitted to the heir. 14 
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For the inheritance of the totem and of tabus, 
reference must be made to the special articles 
dealing with these subjects. 

Mention may be made, however, of an Inheritance of a food 
tabu which is found among 1 the Bangala of the Congo, whereby 
a man who may be forbidden a oertain food by the medicine* 
man, as part of the course of treatment for a disease, transmits 
the disability to his descendants, 1 while among the Batnbala a 
hereditary class, wearing a distinctive head-dress and a bracelet 
which pusses at death to the uterine nephew but cannot be 
purchased, also inherits a tabu against eating human flesh or 
fowls.® 

( e ). Pf'bt* — Inheritance usually connotes the 
acquisition of property by the heir. It may, how- 
ever, on occasion involve the reverse, as among 
the Bangala 8 and the Ba-Yaka, 4 where a man’s 
heir is responsible for his debts, even if there is 
no property, or as among the Johor Jakun, where 
the neirs must nay one half of the debt, irrespective 
of the size of tho inheritance.® 

4. The heir. — (a) The kin and its members.— A h 
inheritance tends by custom to follow the line of 
descent, in a niatrilineal society the heirs to a man’s 
estate will be not his own children, but the mem- 
bers of his kin either as a whole or as represented 
by those members who are more immediately re- 
lated to him (see art. FAMILY [Primitive], § 12). 
There is ground for believing that inheritance by 
the kin was far more wide-spread than it is at 

? resent, oven if it was not at one time universal, 
t still survives, with or without modification, in 
a considerable number of instances, of which the 
following may be regarded as typical. 

Among the Melanesians the normal heir to a man's property 
la his nephew, the son of his sister. 8 So also among the Kurnai.7 
The Arunta rule is that a man’s property shall pass to that half 
of the tribe to which he himself does not belong, i.e. to his 
mother's brothers or his daughters’ husbands. 8 In the Louisi- 
ades, land is Inherited by the owner’s brothers, Bisters, and 
sisters’ children, i.e. by the members of his kin. Among the 
Waga-waga tribes of New Guinea, garden land passes to the 
sister’s children, or, if these are too young, to the maternal 
uncle, or the owner’s mother, with reversion to the sister’s 
children. On the other hand, a woman’s garden property, In- 
cluding coco-nut trees, descends to her children, while her 
personal property, such as ornaments not given her by her 
husband, is divided bot.wuon her children and her sisters.® 
Among the North American tribes this rule waB followed in 
the majority of cases. Property was shared among the clan, 
and chiefly by the kin. 1 ® It sometimes occurs in Africa, e.n. 
among the Bambala 1 1 and some of the trilies of the Great Lakes. 13 
Tlie Selangor Sakai choose tho successor to a deceased headman 
from umong his sister’s children, 13 and among the Urang Bcr- 
lanus the chieftainship falls to the sister’s son. 14 Among the 
(Jhibcha of Colombia, as already mentioned, the priesthood was 
hereditary in the female line. In New Britain, land, it is said, 
could not pass to a son because descent was traced in the femalo 
line. 16 

Only certain classes of property may be heredi- 
tary in tho femalo line. 

Among t he Zaghdwa, succession to the headship passes to the 
son of a sister or, failing him, the non of a maternal aunt, though 
property descends to the children, ,8 and among the Piets a sister’s 
son likewise succeeded to the chieftainship. 17 Among the Nairs, 
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personal effects pass to a sister's children, and land belonging 
to the wife is inherited by a daughter or sister. 1 

Property may pass exceptionally to a sister or 
her children when direct heirs fail. 

Among the Bathonga a sister holds the property in trust for 
her own obildren, if her brother should leave no direct heirs— -in 
this case if no brothers survive him.® In New Guinea the Koita 
rule of inheritance of the clan chieftainship is thut, failing sons, 
or if the sons are too young, the property passes to the sister’s 
sons. In the latter case it would revert to the sons if they were 
grown up when their uncle died.® The heir among tho Congo 
tribes, failing a brother, is the sister’s son 4 (see, further, below, 
(<*)). 

Some instances of the privileged position of 
women and of those related in the female line 
seem to point to an earlier system which has been 
superseded in general usage. 

The peculiarly close relation between maternal unole and 
nephew existing in the Torres Straits and in Fiji (where it is 
known as vasti ), which allows the nephew to treat his uncle’s 
property with the greatest freedom, suggests that, although 
now patrilineal, these people were once matrilineal, and the 
nephew was the uncle’s heir. 6 A similar relation in dealing 
with property as between maternal uncle and nephew (and to 
a limited extent between paternal uncle and nepnow) la found 
among the Nandi and the Masai. In this ease it is reciprocal ; 
an uncle may claim any article from the father of his nephew, 
and the nephew must buy it for him. The nephew, on the 
other hand, may claim any property belonging to his unde.® 
In Savage Island, where the people are in a transition stage, 
though the sou inherited his father’s property, the daughters 
had a claim on their maternal unde.7 In Uganda tho fact that 
one of the queens is the king's sister and that princesses are not 
allowed to marry and have children suggests that at one time 
the kingship was transmitted in the female line.® 

(b) Transition from kin to family. — It is not 
surprising to find that, with the growth of family, 
as opposed to kin, feeling, an attempt should be 
made to avoid this law of inheritance by various 
means, either by gifts inter vivos , as among the 
Melanosians, or the Bun tar of South India, among 
whom, however, these gifts become null and void 
at death, 9 or by adoption of the heir, a common 
device among the Iroquois, in order to perpetuate 
the chieftainship in their family, 10 or by marriage 
of the heir— the sister’s son— to the daughter, as 
among the Carriers (D6n6). n 

Evidenoe of what appears to bo a transition stage is afforded 
by arrangements such as that which prevails among the people 
of Tiga Loeroeng, whereby the inheritance is divided equally 
among the children of the man himself and of his sister. 1 ® A 
similar compromise between the maternal and paternal branches 
among the VVolaroi of Australia divides the boomerangs, waddies, 
etc. , between a man's sons and his brother-in-law. 13 Among Urn 
Koita, personal property, such as canoes, spears, etc., is divided 
among the nana (elder brother, sister, or cousin) and rora 
(younger brother, sister, or cousin) by the eldest son, but a por- 
tion iB put aside for any younp children, while the garden land, 
assigned out of the clan holding, descends to the children, and 
the house site descends rigidly in the male line. 14 

(c) The family and its members . — In addition to 
the father’s increasing desire to benefit his own 
children rather than those of his sister, as the 
family ties gradually assume an ascendancy over 
those of the Kin, two influences are at work which 
would tend to divert the line of inheritance to sons 
in preference to nephews. As tho sense of property 
in land grows stronger, increased importance is 
attached to residence as a factor determining the 
heir. Even in Australia, whore, as has boon men- 
tioned, in tho case of the chieftainship the idea of 
inheritance is not highly developed, and the hunt- 
ing grounds arc regarded as the common property 
of the tribe and not of the individual, hunting 
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rights descend from father to son, because the 
patrilocal organization, providing a residence for 
the sisters and daughters with their husbands’ 
tribe, makes any assignment of these rights to 
another than the sons an impossibility. 

This cause underlies the Nkga custom, in case o! default 
of sons, of assigning immoveable property to the deceased 
man's brothers, and moveables to his daughters ; 1 among the 
Lushets. the son who is to inherit the paternal houso ami land 
—usually the youngest— remains with ths parents, while the 
other sons at their marriage leave the parents to found a village 
of their own.® 

The substitution of an agricultural for a pastoral 
life, with the consolidation of individual property 
in land, strengthens this tendency. Further, 
where tho cultivation of the ground is the duty 
of the men, the inheritance of land is, as a rule, 
confined to the male members of the family. 

Among ths Basques, while pastoral pursuits predominated, 
the estate passed to the eldest child, whether male or female ; 
but with an increased practice of agriculture, of whioh women 
were unsuited to take charge, and the gradual obsolescence of 
land tenure based upon the communal idea, male Inheritance 
tended to become the rule exclusively.* In Nigeria, where 
security of land tenure depends upon the land being kept under 
cultivation, women cannot inherit it, because they are regarded 
as unable to comply with this condition. 4 

The second set of circumstances which supports 
the patrilocal organization in diverting inheritance 
from the female collateral to the male collateral 
or direct line, but affects moveable as well a a im- 
moveable property, is that which is connected with 
the payment of the bride-price. This custom not 
only frees the woman from the claims which the 
family or tribe may have over her, but at the same 
time, by effecting her transfer to her husband, cuts 
off herself and her children from participating in 
the estate of her father or brothers (see art. 
Family [Primitive]). It is found, accordingly, 
among most of the African races, e.g., where the 
bride-price is a regular institution, that inherit- 
ance in the male line is commonly the rule. Ex- 
ceptions, however, are to be found among races 
in a state of transition or who retain some traces of 
the institution of mother-right (see below, p. 294). 

When once the predominance of tho female line 
has broken down, it does not follow that the inherit- 
ance will fall to the sons as a matter of course, 
nor that the eldest son will take precedence over 
his brothers. Indeed, there is ground for believing 
that, in some regions at least, the course of de- 
velopment has been from the female collateral to 
the male collateral rather than from the female 
collateral to the direct line ; that is to say, tho 
principle of group inheritance continues to hold 
good, out it is organized on a basis of male rela- 
tionship rathor than female. This is suggested by 
the priority or prominence given to the brothers 
of the deceased. A factor of importance which 
also helps to support the claim of the brothers or 
other auult members of the group as against the 
children is that only those are allowed to inherit 
who are able to hold the properly, by force if 
necessary, or to take their snare in the affairs and 
the defence of tho group if required. This leads 
to the exclusion of women and minors. 

The custom among the tribes of Manipur, that a clan should 
take a part of the estate when daughters inherit in default 
of male nelrs ; 8 the trace of clan tenure of burial grounds in 
Uganda, the only land which is not regarded as belonging to 
the king, and for which at the death of the holder, who is a 
tenant for life rather than owner, a successor is chosen by the 
clan subject to the king's sanction, as well as to the control 
exercised over the inheritance of personal property by the 
clan ; ® the fact that in Ashanti the kinjj is theoretically the 
heir of all his subjects, though in practice he receives only a 
certain quantity of gold dust on the death of chiefs ; 7 the 
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family tenure of burial lands in Korea; 1 and other analogous 
customs of which instances could be adduced — suggest that 
the plaoe of the kin as collective heir was taken by the clan, 
and that this group was later narrowed to the more immediate 
relatives, the brothers. Among the 11a Kwere the heir is a 
brother ; among the Bathonga all the brothers must hold the 
inheritance before it can fall to the heir, the son.* In Nigeria 
(Kagoro) a grown-up son inherits such of the wives as are not 
taken by his paternal uncles.* The Burtuma of the Chad assign 
the wives to the eldest brother, while personal property is 
dividod into two equal p&rtB between the children and their 
uncle. 4 The ceremony performed by the K&mba heir before he 
can assume possession of his father's property, in the course of 
which he throws a branch at his paternal uncle, saying, ‘ I pay 
you before the elders,' and the ceremonial cohabitation of the 
uncle with the wives of the deceased, seem to be a form of 
compensation or propitiation of the uncle, either, as is suggested 
by Hobley, as the representative of the deceased, or, more prob- 
ably, as an heir whose claims have been superseded. In either 
case it implies the solidarity of tho family group.® The Wa- 
Nania chieftainship is inherited by the eldest brother and by 
the son only in default.® In Samoa the legitimate heir was the 
next eldest brother.? In Fiji the succession to the chieftain- 
ship depended upon a limited election for which tho son was 
eligible only in default, firstly of brothers, and secondly of sons 
of the lato chiefs paternal uncle. The normal heir to the 
houso site is the eldest brother.® Among the Nahua, Maya, 
and other races of Central America, where tho succession was 
strictly hereditary, it descended to the bo», but, where there 
was a limited election, choice was made from among the 
brothers.® The uncle, if the children are minors, is usually 
regarded os the natural holder of tho estate until they are of 
age, when, in some cases, as with tho Huk, ho shares It with 
them, 1 ® and sometimes hands it over to them as a whole. 

When the inheritance posses to the children, the 
eldest son being normally the strongest, primo* 
eniture is a common hut not an invariable rule ; 11 
ut, should the eldest son be unsuitable, he may 
be set aside by his father, or, in tho case of a 
chieftainship, by those in authority. A chieftain- 
ship may descend in a family while tho actual 
member to hold ollice is chosen by election. A rule 
of inheritance may definitely set aside the eldest 
son. 

Among the N&ga tribes, especially among the Maos, the 
youngest son, as already mentioned, Inherited the houso. 
Sometimes, as among the Si.k, the eldest son inherited the 
father’s, the youngest son the mother’s property, or, according 
to tho En Temusi rule, tho eldest takes ail the mother’s property 
and the largest share of the father’s. 1 * An interesting parallel 
in a civilized community is afforded by the custom of 
‘Borough English,’ still in existence in certain parts of England, 
whereby certain classes of property descend to the youngest 
son. 

When primogeniture is the rule, It is generally an obligation 
on the oldest son to look after and pro vale for his brothers out 
of the estate, as among the Akikuyu, where each son ultimately 
receives about an equal share. 1 * In some Naga villages the 
eldest son lias to maintain his brothers* among the Quoirengs 
he supports the rest of the family ; 14 at Lodak, when the eldest 
son marries for himself and his brothers, the paternal posses- 
sions are transmitted on the understanding that he inuintuin 
Ms brothers. 18 Sometimes the younger brothers acted as the 
eldest brother’s assistants, or were virtually his slaves, os among 
the Bahlnia. 16 A rule which places a further restriction on 
primogeniture, not uncommon, especially among the Bantu 
tribes, confines the inheritance to certain of the children only. 
Jn Uganda the eldest son of the king, who acted as his brothers’ 
keeper or guardian, was expressly debarred from inheriting. 
The successor to the throne must bo chosen from ‘children of 
tho drum ' i.e. children born after the acression of the futher. 1 ? 
Frequently only the children of the chief or prinei]»al wife are 
eligible to succeed to the father’s position, as among the Nandi I® 
or the Zulus, 1 ® tho chief wife in the latter ease being the Hist of 
the wives for whom the bride-price was paid with cattle limn 
the father’s estate and not from cuttle earned by the man him- 
self. In ancient Mexico at Tezcuco only children born of the 
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principal wife, generally a princess of blood royal, or at Tlaa- 
cala of a wife married according to certain rites, could succeed. 1 
Except in the last-named case, this disability has no reference 
to the question of legitimacy. 

At the stage of development where the value of 
the individual as adding strength to the tribe U 
the chief consideration, children of free and slave 
women are treated equally, while those of doubtful 
paternity are regarded without question as mem* 
bers of the putative father’s family. As already 
mentioned, adoption is practised for the purpose of 
inheritance, though sometimes the adopted child 
is disqualified from sharing the estate of liis 
adopted parents. 

In Korea, where only the eldest son can hold the family 
estates, it is a frequent practice, in a family without sons, to 
adopt the second son from another family. 8 

Even slaves are permitted to inherit in certain 
oircumstances. 

The Bangala might free slaves after long service, and allow 
them to receive a portion of the estate.® Among the Ba Yaka, 
In default of heirs a slave may inherit the estate, thereby 
becoming a freo man. 4 

(d) Women as heirs. — Notwithstanding the im- 
portance attached to female descent and tne part it 
plays or has played in determining the disposal 
of property, women are, among many peoples, 
debarred from inheritance. 8 This is due partly to 
the unstable conditions of a primitive society 
mainly based on physical force, and partly to the 
fact that, whore tne economic value of women is 
high, it tends to keep them in a subordinate 
position, without rights to hold or receive property 
apart from their male relatives or connexions. 
Throughout the greater part of Africa not only is 
a woman incapacitated from receiving a Rhare of 
the property of her husband or father, but she 
frequently constitutes the most valuable part of 
the estate. 

(a) Widows. — The custom of regarding the 
widow or widows as part of the responsibility or 
part of the property falling to the heir, which 
arises from the fact of their close incorporation 
into the group by marriage, secures a provision or 
a protector for them after the death of the hus- 
band. Where the wife holds a position of greater 
independence, she may return to her own relatives 
whon she is left a widow. In neither case, gener- 
ally speaking, would it be consonant with primitive 
modes of thought that she should hold property 
belonging to her hushand’B group. A woman may, 
however, sometimes bo allowed at the death of her 
husband to retain such articles, especially clothes, 
utensils, or ornaments, as have become closoly 
associated with her by use, although her right of 
ownership during her husband’s lifetime has not 
been recognized. 

Among the Arunta, a man's widows are allowed to take 
nothing but the yam sticks.* The Mafulu widow takes the 
current season’s crop, which she has helped to plant, unless she 
has returned to her own people.? On the other hand, among 
the Waga-waga tribes of New Guinea, valuable shell ornaments 

f iven to a wife revert to the husband’s brothers at his death. 8 
n Nigeria the widow appears to have an interest in the house 
if she has no grown-up family and no relatives by marriago. In 
this case she may marry again, taking her husband to the 
house.* Among the tribes of the Baringo district of East Africa, 
the property given to the wife at marriage is divided among the 
childrvu on the death of the husband. 1 * Among the Nilotic 
Kavirondo, each widow receives a certain number of cattle, 
which, at her death, pass to her sons. 11 Among the Waglriama 
and the Kikuyu, personal ornaments are distributed among the 
female members of the family of the deceased. la 
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It sometimes happens that, in cases where there i» 
apparent transmission of property to a female, it 
is held upon terms resembling a trust. 

The Mafulu widow, on the death of her husband, receives a 
pig from the estate, which does not, however, become her pro- 
perty, but is kept by her for the mourning rites which take 
place at the end of a year. 1 Among the Dlnkas the property of 
a man who dies without a son {tosses to his widow, the reason 
being that it is her duty to perpetuate the family : she must 
provide an heir to the property by taking a Becond husband, 
whose children are regarded as children of the first husband.* 
Among the Akikuyu, each of the widows at the death of the hus- 
band retains the plantation and the hut which were hers during 
his lifetime, together with the goats which lived in her hut, to 
enable her to provide for her children ; but they are in no way 
regarded as her absolute property, and, as her sons marry, a 
portion of the land is cut off and transferred to the first wife of 
each. 8 

Even where there is a distinct tenure of lands, as among the 
Tube-tube tribes of New Guinea, and the husband and wife 
work side bv side on their respective plots, the wife has to give 
one half of her first year’s crop after her husband's death to his 
relatives as the product of his labour. 4 

(j9) Daughters. — Although it is generally true 
to say that among primitive races ofto-day women 
do not inherit, there is evidence to suggest that at 
an earlier stage, and in a community organized 
on matriarchal and matrilocal lines, women were 
regarded not only as heirs, hut as even taking 
precedence of men (see art. Family [Primitive], 
§ 6 ). 

In the Island of Kythnos the eldest daughter inherited the 
house, 6 * and in Telos she inherited all the property.® The Can- 
tabrians, on the authority of Strabo,? are, like the Lyoians, 8 said 
to have transmitted property to their daughters, while among 
the Basques property descended to the eldest child, whother a 
son or a daughter.* The Iroquois bride stayed in her own house 
at marriage, as tho heiress. 1 ® The influence and predominant 
position occupied by women among the American tribes are 
showu by the customs affecting inheritance among the tribes of 
the south-western region of Lho United States. Among the 
Hopls, tho ZuiiIb, the Spokanes, and other tribes, the house and 
its contents belong to the woman, and are transmitted in tho 
female lino. 11 Among the Navuhos, a woman’s property de- 
scended to her nieces. 18 The peculiar social organization of the 
Nairs extends to the tenure of property. All land belongs to 
tho womeu, and the heir is the eldest daughter or tho sist er. 18 
In Egypt, a daughter had an equal, or in early times a pre- 
ferential, right to a share in her father's property. 14 

In some cases, when tho daughter docs not 
inherit, she may transmit tho inheritance to her 
husband or to her children; this is especially 
frequent when the husband takes up his residence 
with the family of his wife. 

Among the Puyumas of Formosa, the son-in-law resides with- 
his wife’s parents, and on their death takes possoHHion of the 
house and property. 18 In Japan tho man who marries an only 
daughter may be adopted as a son, and his children inherit the 
grandfather’s property. 18 Among the Bororo the husband, after 
the death of his wife’s parents, takes up his residence in the 
family house and becomes head of the family. 1 ? An analogous 
transmission through a woman is found among the Salish (Hal- 
komddem) and among the Kwakiutl of North America, where the 
husbanrl transmits the boreditary name, crest, and privileges of 
his wife’s father to his own children. 18 * In those cases where, as 
in the Malay ambil-anak system, a man on marriage sustains no 
further relation to the family in which he was born, he natur- 
ally forfeits all rights to inheritance from it. His rights as 
regards the family into which he marries range widely accord- 
ing as his status there varies from that of a slave, as in Kaur and 
the Ranau districts of S. Sumatra, to that of a son of the house, 
as in Kroe, where his property passes to his children or the 
nearest female relatives of his wife, while he hitnself oan have 
the usufruct of inherited property. only so long as he resides 
with his parents-in-law. 1 * 
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It is also possible, in exceptional circumstances, 
for an estate to fall to a woman, among a people 
who do not, as a rule, recognize female inherit- 
ance. 

Among the Bangala, failing male heirs, a man’s sister will 
Inherit nla property. Married daughters, however, among the 
Bangala usually take from the estate of their deceased father 
the women who were paid aa bride-price for themselves, and 
band them to their brothers, who thereafter make presents 
periodically to their brothers-ln-law. 1 In Samoa, land might be 
held by females when all the males In the family were dead. 3 
The inheritance may be in the nature of a temporary provision. 
Among the Nandi, the daughters received the mothers utensils 
and ornaments as well as a share in her plantation until their 
marriage, while the eldest son of the principal wife, who inherited 
the ohief share of the property, was expected to give a cow to 
each widow. # Clan or kin rights may be revived to emphasize 
the exceptional circumstances, as in the customs followed at 
Laiyi and Liyal among the Maos, whereby, In the event of tlio 
Inheritance falling to girls through lack of male heirs, the clan, 
the male relatives, or a paternal uncle took a share of the 
inheritance, usually the house.* 

Whore it is generally recognized that women 
may hold property, the inheritance is frequently 
shared among all the children,® subject to any 
regulation as to a larger or special share being 
allotted to any one or other of them. 

The Mafulu woman can hold as property only clothes and 
personal ornaments, which, at her death, go to her husband, or 
are divided equally among her children." Among the Benua 
Jakun of the Malay Peninsula, one-third of the property Is 
assigned to the daughters, two-thirds to the sons, and the Jakun 
of Johore make an equal division among all the children. T The 
Tuareg children divide equally nil lawful property, i.e. property 
acquired by labour.® Among the Koita and Motu tribes of New 
Guinea, coco-nut trees are divided equally between boys and 
girls, while the latter inherit a life interest*in the land which is 
commonly extended to their children. 9 Among the Kcnyahs 
and other Jungle tribes of Borneo, there is a customary allo- 
cation of the different classes of property to the widow, sons, 
and daughters, the latter obtaining old beads, etc. ; while among 
the Ihiiaks the Chinese Jars, which are highly valued, are 
divided equally among all the children. 1 ® Artificial brotherhood 
and kinship frequently Involve the rights and obligations of 
inheritance.il 

5. Testamentary disposition of property.— It is 

evidont from what has already been said that 
inheritance to the primitive mind depends upon a 
rule or custom, invariable outside certain limits, 
over which the deceased person has no control. 
Property, in so far as it is not required by the 
owner in the life after death, is at the disposal of tho 
living, originally tho group-kin- -family, village, 
or the like - of which he was a member, and sub- 
sequently the limits of this group are restricted 
until it ih composed only of his cliildren or more 
immediate relatives. Virtually the disposal of the 
property is with the living ; but by usage it comes 
about that those to whom it shall fall stand in 
certain relations to the former owner. In these 
circumstances it is not surprising to find that it is 
not usually possible for a nmn to dispose of his 
property by will. It is definitely stated in most 
coses that no such power exists. On tho other 
hand, it is clear that in some cases the desire to 
modify the regular lino of succession does exist, 
and attempts are made to evade the rule. This is 
a frequent cause of gifts inter vivos. 

Reference has already been made to the gifts presented by the 
Melanesian father to his Rons in his lifetime to keep property 
In tho family, or, in the case of a chief, to secure tho chieftainship 
for them, and the marriage of a daughter to tho hoir among the 
Salish. Among the Veddas, the girts made to a daughter on 
her marriago are counted against anything she might inherit 
at hor father’s death. But it was also usual for a man on his 
death-bed to give to his unmarried nephew— the man allotted 
by custom aa the husband of his daughter— the land which he 
would not otherwise have received until his marriage, and also 
to divide his land and property among his children in prepara- 
tion for death, handing to each the tokens of possession— usually 
a stone, a tooth, flint and steel, and a look of hair— to lie produced 
as title-deeds in the event of dispute. 19 In this case the wishes 


of the dying man seem to ho regarded with more respect and 
to carry more force than ia usual. In Uganda, the king de- 
signated his successor, but his wishes might he disregarded if, 
in the opinion of the officials who made the selection from 
among the sons, the one designated was not suitable. The clan 
in determining the apportionment of an estate might also 
disregard the wishes as to its disposal expressed by the owner 
Indore his death. 1 It is usual among the Akikuyu for a man U> 
call his family together and express Tiis wishes as to the disposal 
of the property ; the heir-at-law is expected to carry out 
those wishes in making provision for the members of the family. 
Theoretically the owner had absolute power of appointment ; 
practically the demise was dictated by custom. Although it is 
customary for a woman to keep the goats ami land which she 
has tended in her husband's lifetime, she might, if not on good 
terms with him, ho assigned a smaller share. It was also 
possible, by means of the kirume, or dying curse, to ‘ tie up* a 

K rticular piece of property, such as a cow, *0 that it could not 
alienated, hut must remain a family possession. 3 Among 
the Kenyahs and Kayans of Borneo, property was divided among 
the women and children at the death of the father. The division, 
however, was frequently made before death to avoid disputes.* 
In Samoa, part of the property was sometimes apportioned by 
the owner on his death-bed. In New Britain, a dying man 
would call together ids relatives and tell them what to do with 
his property ; but his directions would, as a rule, be strictly in 
accordance with cust-om, except that he might assign a small 
portion of diwara to his children and wives. 4 In Savage Island, 
house, land, and such personal property as would not be destroyed 
out of respect to the memory of the deceased was transmissible 
by testamentary disposition ; ® so also in Tahiti.® The limitations 
usually imposed upon the wishes of the owner are perhaps best 
indicated by tho custom among the Tube-Lube peoples and in 
the liouisiades, where, though the property fell in the one case 
partly to his sister's children, partly to tils own, and in the other 
to the kin, a man might suggest to his heir-at-law that certain 
ornaments or personal possessions should be given to particular 
children. In the latter locality, gifts inter vivo s did not revert, 
to the estate for division, nor were they counted a9 part of an 
individual's share.? Melanesian customs also paid considerable 
deference to an owner's wishes as to the disposal of his property. 
In Florida he might direct that his canoe be given to his son. 
In Banka Island lie might, ask his heir to allow his sons to 
remain in posResRion of his land, and this might be permitted 
on payment by the sons, while iiersonal property could ho 
disposed of by an ante mortem declaration which held good on 
the same terms." 

Among the Basques there was a limited power of testamentary 
disposition, the individual being permitted thus to dispose of 
any property acquired by himself, but not of that acquired us 
part of tho family inheritance. 9 

An ingenious method of evading the laws of succession has 
been devised by tho Bangala. Tito dying man sent for the one 
whom he wished to benefit and committed a technical assault 
upon him; after the death had taken pluee tho assaulted man 
then claimed compensation from the heirs. Another method was 
to promise that tho property Bhnuld pass to the individuals whom 
it was desired to benefit ami to hand them tokens in the presence 
of witnesses. After tho death of the owner, tho property woe 
handed over to tho heir on production of tho tokens. 1 ® 

Litkratiirk.— Lewis H. Morgan, Ancient Society, or Re- 
searches in the Lines of Human Progress, ljoiulon, 1877. 
‘Houses and House- Life of the American Aborigines, ’ Con- 
tributions to American Ethnology, Washington, 1881 ; C. 
Letourneau, Property, its Origin and Development, London, 
1892; E. S- Hartland, Primitive Paternity, do. 1910, vol. ii. 
oh. 6 : A. H. Post, Grundrise der ethnolog. Jurispntdmr, 
Oldenburg and Leipzig, 1894-96, i. 211-226, ii. 171-209. 

E. N. Kalla iz k. 

INHERITANCE (Babylonian).— We must be 
careful not to assume the implications in English 
law of words used to translate into our tongue tho 
legal terms occurring in Babylonian and Assyrian 
documents. The Assyrian civilization and customs 
were so entirely tho same as those of Babylonia 
that they may he treated as one. The sense in 
which tho verb ‘inherit’ is here used implies a 
right on the part of another to take possession, on 
the death of the possessor, in virtue of a personal 
relation between the ‘inheritor’ and the deceased. 
The nature of that relation constitutes for our 
purpose the * law of inheritance.’ 

Idle prime source of information as to inherit- 
ance in Babylonia is the Codo of Hammurabi, 
which appears to have remained in force from the 
close of the 3rd millennium n.c. down to the 
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6th century. The almost endless legal documents 
which deal in some way or other with the practice 
of which the Code records the theory may be 
noticed as illustrations and occasional exceptions. 

The rules as to inheritance differed with the 
status of the deceased possessor. 

i. Father’s estate.— On the death of a fathor 
his children divided his estate equally. But real 
estate was often kept together and enjoyed in 
common. It thus constituted the bit abishu, 1 his 
father’s house,’ on which a son had claims of 
revenue and which he was bound, if possible, to 
preserve intact and redeem if sold. When por- 
tions had been parted with by the family, by way 
of sale, lease, pledge, or inheritance, to distant 
branches, it was redeemable, and an heir had a 
right to exercise this power of redemption to the 
prejudice of another claimant’s power to sell. If 
one son sought to sell his share, another had power 
to stop the sale by buying it in. 

All estate was divided equally by agreement 
among the heirs, who executed documents assert- 
ing that they were satisfied and pledging them- 
selves not to dispute the settlement. Bach took 
a signed ami sealed document setting out the 
items of his share and giving attestation of accept- 
ance. In the case of real estate which could not 
bo conveniently divided, as a house, pond, or even 
a right to revenue from office, etc., the division 
was often stated formally and liquidated on some 
convenient sale, or one heir paid off the others. 
The division was subject to some reservations. 
A father might give a favourite child real or 
personal property by executing a deed of gilt 
explicitly defining its extent-. In such a case the 
gift was not brought into ‘hotchpot,’ and the son 
so favoured could claim to share equally with the 
other children in the residual estate. 

A father was bound to provide every son with a 
bride-price, or means to procure a wife, and usually 
set him up with his ‘portion,’ which would include 
both real and personal property. At the division 
of the residual estate an attempt uas made to 
allow for this portion already received in estimat- 
ing the share then to be taken, unless exempted 
by deed of gift as above. But, if a son was still 
unmarried at his father’s death, the others had to 
reserve him a bride-price and then share equally 
with him. 

A father was bound to provide a dowry for each 
daughter, on her marriage, or on taking vows, if 
this were done with his consent or at his instiga- 
tion. Apparently a daughter might take vows 
without his consent. In that case she was entitled 
to her dowry on his death. If a daughter was left 
unmarried, she was entitled to receive her dowry 
from her brothers and sisters, and in addition 
they were expected to find her a husband. 
The daughter’s dowry was her portion, but her 
right in it was only for life, unless she had children, 
when it passod to them. If she died childless, it 
reverted to her family — brothers in the first in- 
stance, and their heirs after them. A deed of gift 
might convey real property as well as personal, the 
dowry usually consisting of tho latter. In the 
case of vowed women the brothers were usually 
stewards to their sister ; hut, if not satisfied with 
their administration of her estate, a votary might 
appoint her own steward. 

The sons and daughters, having grown up, been 
married, and therefore portioned off during their 
father’s lifetime, were bound to maintain him in 
his old age. But for various reasons this duty 
might bo burdensome to them or their ministra- 
tions unsatisfactory to the father. It was in his 
power to adopt a son by deed, leaving to him all 
Iiis residual estate and usually specifying the 
maintenance to be given (cf. Adoption [Semitic], 


vol. i. p. 114 f.). On such an adopted son devolved 
the funeral rites so important in the Babylonian’s 
eyes (cf. Death and Disposal of the Dead 
[Babylonian], vol. iv. p. 444). This arrangement 
excluded the other children from any further 
share in the father’s estate, but also relieved them 
of further responsibility. Hence they usually 
appear as parties, or at any rate witnesses, to the 
deed of adoption. It is not clear that they could 
object to or veto such a settlement, but there is 
often an express statement that they shall have no 
claim on the adopted heir. There may here be an 
indication that the son adopted was a natural son 
by a slave woman on whom tho legitimate children 
might have a claim, but, as such sons were freed 
at their father’s death, it could in any case be 
pressed only during his life. It is more likely to 
refer to a claim to share in the property left by 
the father to the adopted son. 

But sons were not always adopted solely because 
the earlier children had grown up and left the 
paternal roof. A wedded pair might adopt a child 
while they still cherished hope of a family. In 
such a case, they might stipulate in the deed of 
adoption that the child, now adopted should rank 
as elder brother to the family, if they should have 
other children. 

If a man acknowledged his natural sons by a 
slave woman during his lifetime, at his death they 
shared equally with his legitimate sons; but these 
took first choice at the division of property on his 
death. 

2 . Mother’s estate. — Tho samo things held 
mutatis mutandis for mothers and daughters. In 
fact, more evidence is available of cases where 
women, widows or vestals, nuns or votaries, 
adopted daughters to care for them in their lonely 
old age and succeed to their estate and property. 
As a rule, women could not transmit estate which 
lmd come to them from their own family, but only 
what was given by their husbands, or purchased 
with their own money, although the Hammurabi 
Code expressly gives to a votary of Marduk power 
of testamentary disposition of whatever estate she 
received from her father. In some cases, a votary 
of some other god did so dispose of real property, 
which she had received by will from another 
votary, who had in turn received from yet another. 
In these cases, however, there was a blood relation- 
ship between the women, as aunt and nicee, etc. 

In the case of a married woman her children 
inherited or divided what had come to her from 
her father on marriage, what she had been given 
by her husband, and whatever she had otherwise 
acquired during her life. 

If, after her death, her husband married again, 
the children of such a second marriage had no 
share in her property, nor hod the natural sons of 
her husband by a concubine or a slave wife, even 
though he acknowledged them as his. If she 
married again and had a second family, both her 
families together shared in her estate ; except that 
tho second family had no claim on her lirst hus- 
band’s gift to her on marriage, which was divided 
among his children by her. This expressly applied 
only to her ‘ dowry,’ tuuhinnu , or gilt on marriage, 
but may not have touched presents made to her 
afterwards, which seem to have been hers to dis- 
pose of as she pleased among her childron. But 
the nudunnu , wnat- he * paid ’ her, was the price of 
tho children, and she must leave it to them. The 
husband also paid her father a price for her— the 
bride-price, or terkJuitu — which the father usually 
handed over to her. The presents which as suitor 
a man had made to his prospective parents-in-law, 
and which he forfeited to them if he jilted the 
girl, seem to have been retained by them on her 
marriage, although they often formed part of her 
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property. In every case half-brothers and half- 
sisters shared in the estate of their common 
parents, but not in that of a step-parent. 

If a woman died childless, all she had received 
from her father went back to his heirs, except the 
* bride-price 5 which her husband had paid for her 
to her father. If her father had given her that, 
her husband could keep it ; if not, her father or 
his heirs had to repay it to her husband. But, if 
her father had given her the right of disposal, she 
could dispose of it where she chose. 

A widow would be left in possession of what her 
father had given her on marriage, but had only a 
life interest in it. She could not leave it away 
from her ehildron. She had the right to live on 
in her husband’s house, which, however, she could 
not dispose of, as it must go to her children. If 
her husband gave her a gift on marriage, she 
continued to enjoy it; ana, if not, she took the 
same share of lus property on his death as a child 
of his would do, but it reverted to their children. 
If, however, she preferred to leave her husband’s 
house, she could return to her own family, hut 
must leave her children the wedding gift she had 
from her husband, and could carry oft* what her 
father had given her on marriage and re marry if 
she chose. But her children by the lirst husband, 
if any, retained the right to share equally with her 
chi 1 (Iron by the second marriage in her father’s 
gift to her on the first marriage. So long as she 
lived she would enjoy it as her child’s portion of 
her father’s estate ; on her death all her children 
shared equally. If she had no children by either 
marriage, it reverted to her family. 

3. Slave marriages.— If a man married a slave 
woman, or, being married to a free wife, had 
natural sons by another woman, he could acknow- 
ledge them in bis lifetime by the same formula as 
that of adoption. In any case, they were free on 
his death, and the slave wife obtained her freedom 
also. But, unless so acknowledged by the father, 
these sons would not inherit his property. If he 
made them heirs, they shared equally in his property 
with the legitimate sons, hut took second choice. 

If a slavo married a free woman, as well-to-do 
slaves often did, their children were free. They, 
of course, inherited their mother’s proporty and half 
their father’s, the other half going to his master. 

The children of two slave parents were, of course, 
slaves. It appears that custom allowed them to 
inherit, as if free, from their parents and under 
the same laws, hut probably the master had a large 
share also. 

4. Vowed women.— Some special features at- 
tached to the cases of women who were vowed to 
a religious life. It is doubtful if these w ere ever 
temple prostitutes, but they did include vestals 
who were expected to he childless. A woman who 
was vowed by her father to a religious life was 
given her portion as if on marriage, and her brothers 
were constituted her trustees. If her father chose, 
he could by deed make it her absolute property and 
she could devise it as she willed ; otherwise it went 
back to her brothers, liko the portion given t-o a 
married daughter who proved childless. If her 
father died without giving her a portion as for 
marriage, she, like an unmarried daughter, would 
take an equal share with her brothers, and, whether 
she subsequently married or not, this would be her 
brothers’ on her doath unless she had children to 
inherit it. 

It is not altogether certain how the various 
classes of votaries should bo distinguished, hut in 
some teases where the father had not given a vowed 
daughter a share before his death she came in for 
only one-third of a son’s share at his death. Of 
this she had tho life interest, and on her death it 
reverted to her brothers. 


The votary of Marduk had a special treatment. 
If her father had not given her a share during his 
lifetime, she was entitled only to one-third of a 
son’s share of his personal estate. But she had 
always the disposal of it at her death ; it did not 
revert to her brothers. Further, she was not 
responsible for the State obligations which such 
■property usually carried with it. By deed of gift 
tier fattier might give her both real and personal 
property, over which she had absolute power. 

5. Concubines.— The children of concubine; i were 
free, but did not inherit unless acknowledged. A 
father might give his daughter to he a concubine, 
and he might give her a marriage portion and also 
a deed of gift. But she had no share in his property 
on his death. If the father, however, made her no 
provision, her brothers were bound to givo her a 
proper marriage portion. 

6 . Disinheritance.— Sons might be disinherited, 
hut only by legal process. If a father intended <0 
disinherit a son, the judges were hound to look 
into the story of the disagreement, and, if the son 
had not committed a serious crime such as could 
he held to justify disinheritance, they would forbid 
it. Even if the crime was had enough to justify 
such a penalty, they were hound to reconcile tho 
father and son on the lirst offence ; hut, if repeated, 
disinheritance was permitted. The exact nature 
of crime which would he hold sufficient to deserve 
this penalty is nowhere stated, nor is the exact 
nature of the consequences. It would, however, 
certainly imply exclusion from share in the father’s 
estate at his death. 

Tho child adopted to care for a parent’s old age 
was usually bound to perform certain duties of 
maintenance and personal care. These were speei lied 
in the deed of adoption, and a failure to perform 
them involved the annulment of the deed. This 
was a cutting oil* from sonship which amounted to 
disinheritance. 

The adopted son might be repudiated by the 
adoptive father. In the old Sumerian Family 
Laws this was most heavily penalized. The father 
forfeited all his estates and the adopted son took 
them over. Whether this rule continued into tlm 
time of Hammurabi is not yet certain. The Code 
deals with a different cast*. A man might take a 
child to adopt as a son, and repudiate him when 
he grew up. If he did so, the young man had no 
claim, probably on account of the advantages lie 
had already received. But, if a man had so adopt cd 
and reared a child and afterwards acquired a family 
of his own, he was not allowed to send away the 
young man empty-handed. He must give him 
ono-third of a son's share, hut not of real estate. 
An artisan who adopted a son was hound to tench 
him his trade or handicraft, and there his obliga- 
tion ended. But indent tires of apprenticeship were 
often entered into which strictly defined the obliga- 
tions of both parties, so that this form of adoption 
nmy ho merely a legal fiction for apprentice- 
ship. 

A man who committed incest was cut off from 
his father’s house. This, of course, involved dis- 
inheritance, but was always more ; it was out lawry 
also. 

Litkeatcrk.— -S. A. Cook, The Lawn of Moms and the ('ode 
of fjammurabi, London, 1903; H. Winckter, hie (it wise 
ifammurahie, Luipzitf, 1901 ; C. H. W. Johns, lit ibyfaninn 
and Austrian Lawn, Contracts, and Letters, Kdinhurnh, ; 
J. Kohler and A. Ungnad, Hammuruhis tiesetn-, L»*i|»yig-, 
1909-11. C. II. w. Johns. 

INHERITANCE (Celtic).- As has been already 
indicated in nrtt. Family (Celtic) ami Ciomks ani> 
l'UNISIIMKNTS (Celtic), one of the chief features of 
Celtic society in ancient times was the prominence 
therein of the social factor, and this feature is con- 
spicuous in the case of Celtic inheritance. The 
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succession to property is here essentially the con- 
tinuity, with any necessary readjustments on the 
death' of one or more of its members, of a society 
of joint- owners and tillers. For this purpose, Celtic 
society, as known to us from Irish and Welsh law 
in historic times, had been articulated and organ- 
ized into distinct family groups within the wider 
group of the tribe (Ir. centt, Welsh cenedl). In 
theory the land of the tribe belonged to the tribe 
as a whole, and doubtless originally the land was 
so held as a matter of fact ; but in course of time, 
through the evolution of the definite family groups 
in question, the land of a tribe had come to oe 
allotted in a regular customary manner, and, 
though inheritance still continued to be regarded 
from the collective standpoint, cases of liability 
through contract had often arisen which required 
the emphasizing of individual responsibility. In 
mediicval times, side by side with the older system, 
much of the land even of Ireland had come to tie 
held by individual owners. Since the Celtic legal 
system of Scotland was that carried over by the 
Dalriad Scots from Ireland, the essential features 
of Scottish land tenure can best be studied in the 
Irish laws, especially in some of its earlier phases, 
such as the original exclusion in Ireland of women 
from any right to succession. When the Dalriad 
Scots entered Scotland, the few concessions after- 
wards made to women in Ireland through the influ- 
ence of the Church had not been made, and, in the 
custom of the Highlands, never were made under 
Celtic law. 

I. IRELAND. — i. General.— Lands of inheritance 
were in Ireland technically called orba lands. 
Those belonged in theory to the tribe ( cend ), and 
were subdivided into coibne and dibnd lands. The 
tribal land had upon it the dwellings of its mem- 
bers, the share or the chief, which was tilled by 
his special tenants, portions in exclusive ownership 
(made as grants), and the portion cultivated by 
common tillage. The portions cultivated by com- 
mon tillage would be divisible into those held by 
members holding through recognized family groups, 
notably the gdjine , ami those held under the chief, 
as representing the tribe, by others. For the 
present purpose, the important portion of the land 
was that held by the recognized family groups (see 
Family [Celtic]), called the gdjine, the derbjine , 
the iarjine , and the indjine respectively. The 
gdjine consisted of the group of agnates or male 
kinsmen comprised in the series father, son, grand- 
son, great-grandson, and great-great-grandson ; the 
derbfinc was a similar and wider group commencing 
with the grandfather; the iarjine with the great- 
grandfather ; and the indfine with the groat-great- 
grandfather. Of these, the most important group 
in practice was the geljine. This consisted essen- 
tially of a group formed of a father with his sons 
and their descendants, the father occupying until 
liis death the main dwelling of the group, while his 
sons, beginning with the eldest, would, as they 
came of age and married, occupy dwellings of their 
own, until at last, on the death of the father, the 
youngest son occupied the original family dwelling. 

On the extinction of the geljine division, | of the property 
pawed to the next in point of exclusiveness, viss. the derbjine 
division, while the other quarter was divided between the 
iarjine, which received jfy, and the indjine, which received fo. 
On the extinction of the derbjine, j of its property went to 
the geljine, while the other quarter went to the iarjine and the 
indjine— the iarjine had VV* while the indjine had A- On the 
extinction of the iarjine , | of its property went to the derbjine, 
the other quarter to the geljine and tha indjine, i.e. A to the 
geljine, and |V to the indjine. On the extinction of the indjine, 
jj of its property went to the iarjine, and the other quarter 
to the derbjine and the geljine, the derbjine receiving i\, the 

gtS tfhe land was held by the geljine as land held by a oommunity, 
or, to use the Irish technical term, os coifmc-land. The gdjine 
family-group owed its stability largely to the fact that it was 
a union not of individuals, but of householders with separate 
homesteads. 


The right of hereditary succession in the gdjine 
was not transmissible beyond the fourth generation 
of the descendants of the original acquirer of the 
plot of ground on which the geljine was settled $ 
the sons of the fifth chief or head had no right to 
allotments; and no more independent households 
could be formed. The youngest son of the fourth 
occupier had to divide the original holding. The 
land of the family was broken up among the mem- 
bers of the various independent properties. It is 
this that explains a reference to covenants relating 
to coibne property, which the sixth chief could not 
confirm, white tne power of confirming them was 
allowed liis five immediate predecessors. He was 
disqualified, because the sixth chief of the family, 
in whatever way elected, would be the first who- 
was not a representative of the rights of the original 
acquirer of the property. 

ft naturally followed from this system of tenure 
that a close restraint was placed on the alienation 
of property; and so we find that the head of a 
family who owned property could not part with it 
for his own purposes, to the injury of his descend- 
ants. A personas sons, even in their father’s land, 
had a sufficient right to restrain the latter’s power 
of alienation. While the geljine was in existence, 
assent of the gdjine chief was necessary for the 
validity of contracts dealing with coibne property 
and with the head of the main tribe ( cend ). Great 
importance was attached to correct conduct on the 
part of members of the family groups in the matter 
of contracts. 

Inheritance lands (orba), outside those which the geljine. had 
occupied, were called dibad- lands. The latter term is a very 
didlcult one, since it appears to bo also used fur the property 
that passed from a deceased person to the persons entitled to 
succeed him ; and, in the latter senBe, it is clearly used to 
describe the share of a deceased co-owner in cotfcne-land, when 
land of that kind passed by succession. 

The term dibad seems to stand in opposition to coibne rather 
than to describe any specific class of lands. It appears to call 
attention to the divisible character of land among various per- 
sons as tenants in common, and not aB members of an associated 
group. The same land might conceivably be classed as coibne 
or dibad, according to the standpoint from which the rights of 
the individuals holding it wore regarded. 

2. Tanistry. — This term (in Ir. tdnaisteachd) 
comes from the Irish tdnaise (‘next’), and refers- 
to the Irish system whereby a king s successor was 
not his eldest son, but the oldest member of tho 
family, or possibly one from another family. Tho 
term tiinaise was used for the heir-presumpt ive of 
a king. 

3. Inheritance of fuidir-tenants. — Theso tenants 
were mainly recruited from those members of the 
tribes who had lost land and kinship, and who 
wore settled on the chief’s share of the tribe-land. 
In the tribal system they were supposed to form a 
portion of the Jinc t or family group, of the chief ; but 
they appear, at an early period, to have formed 
artificial family -groups, oased on the principle of 
reciprocal liability, and among them the custom 
of the hereditary transmission of property came to 
be established. They do not appear to have been 
originally regarded as kinsmen for the purpose of 
paying compensation for crimes ; but, if there were 
five houses of fuidir • tenants, each householder 
having a stock of a hundred cattle, and all under 
one chief, they formed an association recognized 
as a part of a tribe. Each in that way shared in 
the common tribe-land (dibad), and paid compensa- 
tion for the crimes of the other members of their 
separate organization. In their case, too, it waa 
said that the father sold nothing to the prejudice 
of his sons, grandsons, great-grandsons, or great- 
great- grandsons. 

4. Inheritance of an adopted child.— An adopted 
child {mac foesma) could not inherit without the 
consent of the family. If the geljine or the derb- 
jine had concurred in the verbal act from which the 
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adoption resulted, and if the distant branches had 
not objected, the consent was presumed. 

5. Inheritance through the mother.— Originally 
in Ireland a woman could receive only a dowry 
(ttndl) t but no inheritance. At the same time, a 
sister or a daughter of a member of the agnatic 
group who was married to a stranger with the con- 
sent of the tribe could obtain tribal rights for her 
son (see H. d’Arbois de Jubainville, La Famille 
celtique, Paris, 1905, p. 72). Among the Pictish 
kings there appears to have been a tendency for 
the crown to be transmitted to a sister’s son (W. 
F. Skene, Chronicles of the Piets , Edinburgh, 1867, 
p. 7), and in the Welsh Mabinogi stories of Bran- 
wen and Math ab Mathonwy there are apparently 
echoes of such a practice even in Wales. The 
evidence is not suilicient to warrant us in seeing in 
this custom the vestiges of a decayed matriarchal 
system. It is possible that the marriage of an 
acceptable stranger into the tribe was regarded 
as an accession of strength, and, accordingly, it 
would not bo unnatural to see provision made for 
the incorporation of his sons in the tribe. The 
will was the instrument adopted in Ireland by 
fathers for enabling their daughters’ sons to suc- 
ceed them in the inheritance technically known as 
orba cruib ocus sliasta. The property, however, 
which a daughter owed to a father’s will was not 
indefinitely transmissible by her to her heirs, and, 
in Irish law, there was a maxim that ‘ the property 
of a woman returns.’ As a matter of fact, the 
daughter had to give a security in such cases that 
the property would in future be restored to her 
father’s kinsmen on the male side, i.e. to her 
father’s agnates. When property passed from a 
mother to her son, care was talcon to see that 
there was a guarantee of concurrence in the pay- 
ment of the composition for crimes, and also of 
the Bhare in the private wars waged by the family. 

II. Wales. — I . General.— The Welsh evolution 
of the tribe (ccncdl) was essentially parallel to that 
found in Ireland, and, consequently, it is clear that 
a form of the family group has been developed 
which was practically identical with the geljine of 
Ireland. This family group was known as a gwely 
(lit. * bed’), and the land occupied by it was called 
tir gwelyog. Tho members of these family groups 
were called free tenants in contradistinction to the 
tacogiaid, or unfree tenants, of Wales. 

On the death of their father the daughters took 
nothing, unless there was a failure of male heirs ; 
tho sons divided tho land among them in the 
following manner : 

' When brothers share the patrimony between them, tho 
youngest is to have the principal homestead and all his father’s 
buildings and eight acres of land, his boiler, his fuel hatchet, 
and his coulter; boc&uso a father cannot give these three to 
any one but to the youngest son ; and though they should be 
pledged, they never become forfeited. Then let every brother 
take a homestead with eight acres of land ; and the youngest 
son is to share, and they are to choose in succession from the 
eldest to the youngest' (Ancurin Owen. Ancient Law » 0 / Wales, 
London, 1841, i. 648 ; Wade-Evana, Welsh Medieval Law, Oxford, 
1000, p. 199). 

When the inheritance had been thus divided 
among the first generation of descendants, it was 
again divided among the grand boh b, ami again 
among the great-grandsons, after which time there 
was no further apportionment. The re-sharing 
had to be so arranged that no one should remove 
from his homestead to another, because the home- 
steads were of such a number that no one was 
obliged to be a builder for another. 

The right to inherit the share of any deceased 
relative was not held by any one as a collateral heir 
of the deceased, but as a direct descendant of the 
original ancestor. The inheritance, however, 
stopped short at the fourth generation of descend- 
ants. ^ The descendant of the fifth degree had no 
hereditary claim derived from his ancestor to any 


C oition of the lands of inheritance. Consequently, 
insinen more distantly related than third cousins 
could not be heirs to each other in the matter of 
shnres in lands of inheritance. On the failure of 
relatives within this degree, the land escheated 
to the king. According to the Vencdotian (or 
North-West Wales) Code , the division between 
cousins- german and their children took place only 
if they wished it. 

It will be seen from the foregoing statement 
that the Welsh equivalent of the frish geljine did 
not take into account the grout-great-grandson ; 
otherwise the two groups are identical, and are a 
clear proof of the parallel development of the 
tribal institutions of the two countries. In Wales 
there were special provisions for inheritance be- 
yond tho sixth degree in the case of the descendants 
of an exile. The process was called dadnnhudd. 

2. Succession through the female.— In Wales, 
as in Ireland, tho son or a woman who was married 
to a stranger that joined her tribe was allowed, 
under certain conditions, to become a monitor of 
his mother’s father’s tribe, and to inherit along 
with the tribesmen. In N. Wales, the brothers 
had a say in tho case of a daughter’s marriage to 
a stranger, while in S. Wales (according to the 
Dimctian Code, 11. cxxiii. art. 7) a woman might 
inherit in the absence of a son. In a system of 
tribal law there avrs an obvious objection to female 
succession, in that it naturally tended to alienate 
the lands of the family, and, by marriage with 
strangers, to transfer them to members of foreign 
tribes. When the idea of female succession enters 
into a social system, it is usually a clear sign of the 
emergence of the principle of absolute ownership, 
in place of tho older conception of collective agnatic 
tenure. In Welsh laAv, the womans counterpart 
to succession was her dowry (giraddol). 

* As a brother is rightful huir to his patrimony, so is bis sister 
rightful hoir to her gwaddul, through which she may obtain u 
husband entitled to lurid : that is to say, from her father, or 
from her co-inhoriton* if she remain under the guidance of her 
parents and co-inheritors’ (Am urin Owen, up. cit. i. 645). 

3. Succession to a kingdom.—’ The heir-apparent 
to a kingdom is called in the Welsh laws r.dling, a. 
term borrowed from the English ‘cLheling.’ Ho 
had to be either the king’s son, his brother, or his 
nepheAV (brother’s son). 

Lithratcrk.— See Literature under Family (Celtic). 

K. AnwyTi. 

INHERITANCE (Egyptian). — Introductory. 
The sources from which we gather our knowledge 
of this subject are of several kinds : (a) mural 
inscriptions (or isolated stela?) from private tombs, 
hypogees of the feudal lords of the provinces, 
sepulchres of high Theban dignitaries, and funer- 
ary temples; (&) indirect information furnished by 
the official temple - inscriptions ; (r.) graffiti', and 
(d) papyri, referring moie especially to the six hist 
centuries of Egyptian history — a more abundant, 
source than any of the other three. Generally 
speaking, the sources known to us cover a period 
extending from the end of the II lid dynasty (Amtcn 
inscription) to the Grieco- Roman period (to which 
belong the Greek texts, which have enabled Kevil- 
lout to find the exact equivalent for numerous. 
Egyptian legal torms). As a matter of fact, how- 
ever, we have no positive information 011 our 
subject till about the Suite period. Before that, 
except in the case of the Xlltli dynasty, avc have 
only conjecture and analogy to help us, 1 at her 
than positive sources of information. Discoveries 
like tno Kahun papyri and the more assured inter- 
>retation of Memphite inscriptions allow us to hope 
or better tilings in the future. 

In spite of the inequality and the restricted 
numlmr of our sources, ami the many ditlerencua 
of opinion among authors on this difficult subject, 
we may give a certain number of sufficiently well- 
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founded detail* concerning inheritance (1) in the 
succession of the nobility belonging to the provinces 
or domes' $ (2) in the priesthood ; and (3) in private 
family law. As a preliminary, we might note 
that, as is the case with everything connected with 
Egyptian property, the question is dominated by 
a general principle : more or less fictitiously, yet 
theoretically, all land of the ‘ eminent * property 
belongs to the Pharaoh. 1 Even the cessions that 
ho has made by special act from his nominal right 
of property may always be recalled. This is a 
principle which wo find frequently in other Ori- 
ental civilizations, with the same consequences. 

z. Inheritance among the feudal nobility.— The 
largest amount of information regarding the laws 
of feudal inheritance is gained from some inscrip- 
tions belonging to the Middle Empire, the theory 
of investigation being founded on the idea that the 
laws of the old nobility would preserve more clearly 
than the laws relating to ordinary private indi- 
viduals visible traces of the rules of primitive 
society, and thus furnish a means of guessing 
what the Egyptian family was like in its origins. 

Feudal inheritance must be divided into several 
different categories. The succession to the exer- 
cise of tho law and to the position of head of the 
province, from an administrative point of view, 
is hereditary from father to son, but is subject to 
tho royal investiture. 3 Tt bears with it also the 
inheritance of the priestly prerogatives or laws 
peculiar to the feudal province. 8 Such a succession 
is entirely distinct from the inheritance of goods 
or lands constituting the lordly domain. In this 
wise, as is seen from the 'Contracts of Siut,’ for 
example, Egyptian law distinguishes between two 
kinds of property for which the hereditary rights 
are different: (1) the private domain, and (2) tho 
feudal fief. 4 In spite of the lack of agreement on 
this subject resulting from the obscurity or the 
small number of the sources at our disposal, it 
would appear that the feudal fief is regarded as 
forming part of the succession to the dignity of 
head of the province, and is, consequently, handed 
down to the one whose investiture is confirmed by 
the Pharaoh. 8 As for the private domain, the rule 
seems to have lieen equal shares for each of the 
children, carrying with them the same rights for 
sons and daughters, and again in turn for their 
sons and daughters. 

It should be added that the patrimony of a 
daughter is never fused with that of the man she 
marries, but passes intact to her child at birth. 6 
Tho child inherits separately from its father and 
from its mother— a characteristic which we find 
again in the laws relating to private inheritance 
(see below). 7 This peculiarity of Egyptian law 
clears up a great deal of the mystery surrounding 
the difficult feudal inscriptions of el-Bersheh and 
Beni -Hasan, which have sometimes been inter- 

} )reted (not without hesitation, however) 8 as signi- 
ying that in ancient Egypt there wore traces of 
an inheritance passing to tho son of the eldest 
daughter. This, however, is a confusion arising 
from the fact that sisters have the same hereditary 
rights as their brothers, and can pass on these rights 
after their marriage to their own children.® It is a 
mistake, then, to suppose that there is, in this con- 
nexion at least, any text which would suggest the 
existence of a matriarchate in ancient Egypt. On 

1 ’ isporo, Uiitoire, I. 290, 828 ; for further detail* see Revil* 
lOu a REg vii. [1898] 49. 
a c.. Maspero, Bibl. tgyptol. viii. [1809] 101, 168. 
a Maspero, Uistoire, 1. 297, 299. 

4 Revillout, REg i. [1880] 75. 
a Erruan, Life in Ancient Egypt, p. 91 tt. 

* Maspero, Bibl. tgyptol. viii. 168, 106. 

7 Revillout, REg x. [1903] 65. 

8 Ertnan, p. 156 f. 

a Maspero, Grande inscription de Beni • Uastan ( » Bibl. 
tgyplol. viii. [1900]) 163, 166. 


the other hand, all the acts and other documents 
known to us establish the independence of the 
woman in the disposal of her hereditary share, her 
equality with man in all laws, and the high rank 
that she holds in the Egypt of history.* This 
generosity towards the woman, which is so appa- 
rent in feudal law, is found again in everything 
regarding succession in private family law. 9 

2. Inheritance of priestly functions.— These do 
not pass to the eldest son by law. As a matter of 
fact, no charge or function of a priestly character 
constitutes a property which an individual can 
dispose of in another’s favour dejure. 

A mistake has been mode in taking as a legal assertion of the 
exerclso of this right a Beries of formula) like the following : 
' I shall leave my son in my place after me.' This assertion is 
frequently made, but is merely an euonymous expression.* An 
even more definite case would sown to be the office left to a son 
1 between his hands, as an inheritance for ever,' 4 but it is simply 
another example of tho preceding. This is Been more clearly 
if we consider the case of the dead, who in their formulae of 
adjuration make exactly the same promise to those who are 
faithful to their memory or to their funerary cult. They 
promise them that ‘you will transmit your offices to your 
children as an inheritance for ever’ — a thing over which thoy 
liavo obviously no control whatsoever.® 

Legally, the ‘ titularization * in a priestly charge 
belongs to the king, as it does in the case of public 
functions. What really takes place in practice, 
however, is that the priestly functions are trans- 
mitted de facto to the members of the same family, 
and generally from father to son. The Pharaoh 
considered tnat this transmission was desirable, 
and regarded it as the legitimate reward for ser- 
vices rendered by tho father.® All the same, it 
remained a favour, even though the favour came 
to be the general rule. The formal proof of this 
lies in inscriptions like those of the priest Itoy 
mentioning that Siphali is handing over nis father s 
charge to him. 7 

It is of importance to distinguish carefully here between the 

( iriesthood properly so called and the ‘perpetual revenues' 
nutituted in connexion with some prieBtly group or body in 
return for a funerary cult or some other favour. In the case 
of these revenues, it may be stipulated in the contract that tho 
benefice is to form part of the inheritance (always supposing, 
of course, that the priestly function is to remain in the family). 
In the same way, the benefits attaching to the jKisHesMon of a 
priestly charge may be disposed of in an act of cession ( amitpi ), 
so that they pass to one of the children, to several of them, to 
a collateral relation, to a stranger, 8 in return for certain pay- 
ments, or, again, to the eldest son on condition that he will 

E rovido a maintenance for his father® (literally : so that ho may 
e his father’s ' staff of old age '). This is, however, not a real 
hereditary transference. These priestly functions might he 
compared in a summary fashion with the modern professions of 
lawyer, summoner, recorder, or notary, tho office and benefices 
of which may bo sold or transferred to another, but never without 
the sanction of the head of the State. 

3. Inheritance in family law. — The law relating 
to private individuals oners numerous difficulties, 
principally as a result of the scarcity of legal 
documents belonging to the ancient period of 
Egyptian history. The timo of Ainasis and the 
following periods, on the other hand, abound in 
testamentary acts or acts connected with inherit- 
ance, and tho untiring work of Kevillout on tho 
demotic papyri has thrown a great deal of light on 
these times. 10 For the preceding oenluries, no de- 
finite statements can be made without the greatest 
resol ve. The discovery by Petrie, however, of the 
splendid Kahun documents (XI 1th dynasty) enables 
us to givo a far greater cohesion to the fragmentary 
indications furnished by certain stelm and certain 
passages of the tomb inscriptions. The combina- 
1 Maspero, in Journal dee Savants , Feb.-Maich, 1897. 
s Revillout, 'Condition de la femme,' in JA x. vi. [1905] 473, 
and vii. [10961 57, 162, 345. 

"J Of. e.g. Breasted, Ancient Records, ii. nos. 53, 766, 925. 

* Of. ih. iii. no. 622. ® Of. ib. lii. no. 026. 

8 Of. Erman, pp. 290, 292, 294. 

- Of. Breasted, ili. no. 647 f. 

8 e.g. Griffith, Hier. Papyri from Kahun , pi. xiil. lines 19-38. 

® lb. pi. xi. lines 10, 27. 

10 See, in addition to the literature quoted at the end of this 
art., Revillout, in REg i. 97 f. t 'Les Regimes matrimonlaux,’ 
and vii. 71 f., ‘Notice sur les papyrus ddmotiques.’ 
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tion of these, already connecting, to a certain 
extent, the laws of the XXVlth and following 
dynasties with those of the Theban and even the 
proto-Theban period, enables us to interpret the 
Memphite monuments far more clearly than for- 
merly, at least in their essential points. 

The initial principle that the * eminent ’ property 
always belongs (at least, theoretically) to the 
sovereign (or to the lord{of the province, or to the 
provincial god of the temple) lies at the foundation 
of every interpretation of the laws regulating 
inheritance. It explains the registering of testa- 
mentary or similar acts in the presence of repre- 
sentatives of the sovereign, 1 the forms of publicity, 
the ratifications given by officers of the crown, 3 and 
also the mutation taxes collected by them. Revil- 
lout has proved at great length tho ancient and 
permanent character of these taxes. 8 As constant 
characteristics of those laws, we have : (1) the 
absolute eauality of the rights of men and women 
to will and to inherit, (2) the equal rights of in- 
heritance of all children, whether male or female, 
(3) the preference given to the eldest, but only ax 
administrator of the real estate, (4) the hasres sui 
character of each of the children, and (5) their 
right of intervention, even in the lifetime of the 
paterfamilias, in the acts disposing of real estate, 
either gratuitously or under burden of certain 
conditions. 

The act disposing of an inheritance is known by 
the general name of amitpi (lit. * what belongs to 
a domus ,’ taking the Latin word to mean what 
constitutes * the family estate ’ — buildings, gardens, 
lands, etc.). The exclusive meaning of * will,’ sug- 
gested by Chabas, and accepted by Griffith, Mas- 
pero, and Kevillout, was afterwards extended by 
the three last-mentioned to include various acts of 
donation, cession, constitution of usufruct, etc. 
Tho antiquity of the terminology of the amitpi 
itself and the legal expressions referring to it have 
been established by tracing it back from the Saite 
period to the Xllth dynasty, and even up to a 
certain point of the Memphite period. 

The formality of registering tho amitpi attested 
by the demotic contracts is proved to have existed 
as early as the Theban period by a passage of the 
great Keklimara inscription. It is called hobsu . 
An examination of the Kahun documents shows 
that it was in existence even in the Xllth dynasty. 
This registration of wills is often accompanied by 
ail attestation to ensure tho carrying out of the 
will and to prevent future lawsuits. It consists in 
a copy or an extract from a copy being placed 
in the funerary temple of the king or prince to 
whom the testator is bound, on the one hand, by 
some function which he performs for him or by a 
royal pension, or, on the other hand, by a religions 
endowment (analogous to the Arab, icaqf). A good 
example of this is found in the Sonames stela, 
placed in the funerary chapel of Uadzmiisu. 4 The 
copy may also be placed in tho testator’s own 
tomb. 

The act regulating inheritance ought to be com* 

S leted, if it is to have its full value, by the pro- 
uction of family registers (uaprotu), which are 
necessary to put the heir in legal possession of the 
property. Tnese registers give an account of rela- 
tionships, the origin of the property, and the 
legatee’s right to inherit. They are submitted to 
legalization by competent magistrates, and at the 
same time the Exchequer is enabled to levy the 
mutation taxes. The Ptolemaic custom of (1) 
proving one’s right to inherit by authentic docu- 
ments, (2) paying the dirapxi), and (3) registering 
i e.g., Kahun papyri (Xllth dyn.). 

* Cf. ib. and JUkhmara inscription (XVIIIth dyn.). 

3 Revillout, REg viii. 147 ff., vil. 69, 64. 

4 Cf. Daresay, ‘LaChapeUe d'Ouadzm&s,’ In Ann. Serv. Antiq. 
iii. [1903] 165. 


the transaction, on public tablets, on pain of a fino 
of 10,000 drachms, is a prescription from the time 
of the Pharaohs, going uack at least as far as tho 
Xllth dynasty, which is as far as our present 
research can follow it. 1 

Tho pre-eminence of the eldest son, which has 
been definitely proved for the whole of the last 
period of history, from Amasis onwards, is sup- 
posed, and not without reason, to have existed 
from tho earliest times,* or at least from tho time 
of the Kahun papyri.* Revillout and JVlaspero 
have shown that this peculiarity of Egyptian law 
persisted in modern Egypt, especially in Coptic 
families, until the introduction of the civil law 
emanating from Europe. 4 Later, in the time of 
Nepherites, we find that the shares to be inherited 
are regulated by the father, who deals exclusively 
with iiis eldest son. He, in his turn, has to settle 
the claims of his younger brothers and sisters. Tt 
is ho that administers the hereditary domain 
for the common good.® He is responsible for tho 
dividing of the revenue, as his father’s will lias 
decreed, into the shares fine to his brothers and 
sisters and the usufruct instituted for his mother’s 
benefit,® whether by will, marriage contract, or act 
registered during wedlock, before or after the birth 
of the children. 7 Tho eldost, as representing his 
mother, brothers, and sisters, is legally IkuiikI to 
defend their inheritance against strangers. Ho 
acts as nib, or ‘master.’ liovillout’s opinion is 
that he had even the right to prevent tho family 
property from being disposed of by his father in 
any way contrary to family law. 8 This last point, 
however, has not been definitely proved. Gene- 
rally speaking, the eldest seems to have taken the 
place of paterfamilias at the death of his father, 
administered the estate, pleaded in the law courts, 
and been generally responsible for the family estate 
to each of his brothers and sisters and other mem- 
bers of the family, including his mother, his aunts, 
and any children who were still minors. At his 
death the inheritance passed to the second oldest 
son, 9 who must observe the clauses regarding 
usufruct for the benefit of the testator’s wife, 
which he accepted as binding by registered act. 
Tho share to which tho eldest was entitled does 
not seem to have lieen in any way larger than that 
given to tho rest, and the principle of equal shares 
seems to have been the rule down to the Ptolemaic 
period, when a law was made entitling the eldest 
to a larger share than his co-heirs. 10 

In these rules regarding inheritance, we find the 
same Egyptian characteristic as in everything re- 
lating to property in general— the permanence and 
fixity of tneaomain (nuit) is set al>ove tho claims 
of individuals. The estate, as we find from the 
stehe, is often preserved intact with the same 
name, personality, and boundaries for several cen- 
turies.” 

Two examples of wills belonging to the Xllth 
dynasty will give us a good idea of the general 
scheme : 

4 The last will and testament of . . . aurnamed Ankhranu. 
All my goods, in the gardens or in the town, are for my brother 
the priest . . . IJahu. Everything connected with them belongs 

1 Cf. Revillout, Transmissions hMditaires ( - REg x. [1D03J), 
p. 172, doc, 82, 88, DO, D2-D7. 

3 e.g., the Amten inscription and the information about it 
given by Maspero, Eludes tgyptiennes , ii. 238. 

3 Maspero, Journal den Savants, Fob.-March, 1898. 

« Revillout, Origines fyyptiennes du droit civil nnnain , p. 87. 
Maspero ( RC , Nov. 1906, p. 848) thinks that ‘ indivision ' hum not 
obligatory. 

3 Kevillout, p. 89. 

« REg 1. [1880] 91, 97 ( = Pap. Leyden, 879). 

7/6. vil. [1893J49. , . , 

8 Revillout, op. cit. At any rale it is certain that <h«* father 
could not by post mortem disposal of properly infringe the rules 
relating to Inheritance. 

v Maspero, * Petrie Papyri,' Joum. des Saxauls, March, 1898, 
Revillout, p. 87. 11 Cf. RKg vii. I lb03J 68. 
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to this same brother. This wu registered at the offloe of the 
second conservator of Acte for the South canton, in the year 44, 
in the 2nd month of Shomu, on the 13th day/ 

The above in an example of an elder brother's 
will, giving his younger brother full possession post 
mortem of all that he hod as administrator of the 
common estate. The following is the will of Uahu 
himself : 

‘ The last will and testament of the priest . . , Uahu. To 
my wife . . . surnaraed Tetl, I bequeath al] that was left to me 
by Ankhranu, all moveable estate which I inherited from him, 
so that she may give it to any one she likes of the children she 
has borne me. I leave her also the four slaves bequeathed to 
me by my brother, so that she may give them to any of the 
children she likes. With regard to the sepulohre whore I shall 
be laid with my wife, let no one, whosoever ho may be, take 
away any part of it. Touching the buildings which my brother 
constructed for me and where my wifo resides, let no one dare 
to evict her from there. The Wakil Sibu will be my son’s 
guardian/ (Then follows a list of witnesses.) 1 

Hereditary patrimonies always seem to have 
been kept quite soparate. The daughter has the 
same rights as her brothers. At lier marriage, her 
share remains distinct, as far as we can gather 
from the contracts known to us. She still has the 
administration of it and bequeaths it, separately 
and with entire independence, to her childreu. The 
husband may pass part of his property over to his 
wife, but only in the name of tne children born 
or to be born of the marriage 3 (see Marriage 
(Egyptian]). The children then have two distinct 
inheritances, one from the paterfamilias and one 
from the materfamilias (Egyp. nibitpi). The 
woman’s right to will away her own personal 
estate has been attested by many different texts. 
The marriage contracts published up to date lead 
us to suppose that the widow might receive a usu- 
fruct decided by marriage contract or after mar- 
riage (by will, etc.). The acquisitions to the joint 
properly during marriage were not subject to the 
rigorous rules affecting the family estate. In this 
case (as we find, e.g., in contracts of the time of 
J'sammotichus) these acquisitions are registered 
in the name of the children that the husband will 
have or has had by his wife. 3 

Ail that has been said so far concerns the in- 
heritance of family estate exclusively, and has 
nothing to do with the transference of an income 
from any employment or office. This iH regulated 
by a far more complicated law, of which we get 
some idea from inscriptions of the Memphito period, 
like the mastabas of NikAnkhn 4 and Sanu6nkhu.® 
Generally speaking, the divisible revenue from the 
fixed or casual income coming from the employ- 
ment is equally divided, wherever possible, among 
all the children; if not, the benelice goes to the 
eldest, son to divide among his younger brothers 
and sisters. The remarks concerning the priesthood 
(see above) apply to the inheritance of the dignity 
or functions of office properly speaking (distinct 
from its material advantages). 

Tho double formality requiring (1) a warrant 
from the central power (the King, the feudal lord, 
or tho temple administrations), and (2) the presence 
of tho children interested at the signing of the act 
of partage, has given rise (as, e.g., in the case of 
testamentary acts or ante mortem acts of cession 
in connexion with the family estate) to ahrfgts 
which describe the event, in a conventional way, 
in the form of frescoes or bas-reliefs, and may 
serve, in case of future dispute, to bear witness to 
what really took place. The conferring of an 

1 Maspero, Journal des Savantt, Feb. -March, 1808. 

2 This was separate from the indemnity, consisting of move- 
able estate (hannu), money, or income, decided upon in the 
marriage contract, to be paid in the case of desertion or divorce. 
There was also a resolutory clause for the case of adultery on 
the part of the woman (see Maruiagk [Egyptian]). 

3 Of. Griffith. PSBA xxxi. 212; Revillout, Precis du droit 
Igyptien (=REg i. [1880]), pp. 91-100. 

4 Cf. G. Fraser, Ann. Serv. Antiq. ill. 122-180; Maspero, <b. 
181-188 

3 A. Mariette, Let ilastaba de faneien empire, Paris, 1882-89, 
p. 518. 


emblem or insignia by the paterfamilias , or the 
holding of a baton, a sistrum, a sceptre (hikti), 
etc., or the wearing of some special article oi dress 
by the inheriting son or daughter, serves in these 
cases as a sort of r6sum6 of the solemn ceremony 
gone through in the past. There is still a great 
deal of work to be done in the way of interpreting a 
number of Memphite and Theban steke and frescoes 
of this kind. 

Of lawsuits or disputes concerning inheritance, the best 
example is found in tho long inscription discovered by Loret, 
in 1898, in the tomb of Mes, a scribe in the treasury of Memphis 
under Ramses ». This functionary claims and finally obtains a 

E ieco of land, his right to which was disputed by relatives. It 
ad been given to one of his ancestors more than a oentury 
before by tne Pharaoh, who stipulated that it should he the oom- 
mon property of the whole family. The series of lawsuits over 
this lasted several generations, and exhausted every kind of trial 
and all the different methods of jurisdiction. An epitome will 
be found in Maspero, HO (Nov. 1906, p. 842), of the masterly 
publication of those texts by Alan H. Gardiner (see Literature). 

Litbraturb.—J. H. Breasted, Aneient Record* of Egypt, 
Chicago, 1900-07, i. 200-209, 216-230, 231-236, 393, 405, 414, )i. 
63, 700, iii. 022-020, 047 f., iv. 632; F. j. Chabas, At Manges 
fgyptologique s, 3rd ser., Paris, 1873 : E. Daressy, * La Chapelle 
d’Ouadzmes,’ in Annalet du Service aesAntiquitfa, iii. [1902] 155 ; 
A Erman, Life in Ancient Egypt, tr. II. M. Tirard, London, 
1894, pp. 91 ff., 166 f., 290-294 ; A. H. Gardiner, The Inscrip- 
tion of Met ( Ifntersuchungen zur Oesch. und Altertum.sk. 
Aegyptmt, cd. K. Sctho, iv. iii. [Leipzig, 1906]); F. LI. 
Griffith, The * Petrie Papyri/ Hieratic Papyri from Kahun, 
Iiondon, 1897-08, pi. xi.-xiii. and pp. 29, 86, * Wills in ancient 
Egypt/ reprinted from The Law Quarterly Review, do. 1898. 
and ’The Earliest Egyptian Marriage Contracts/ in PSBA 
xxxi. [1900] 212 ; G. Maspero. 1 Grande Inscription de Beni- 
Hassan/ in Bibliothbque tgyptolngique , viii. [1900] 149, 186, * De 
quelques Documents relatifs aux statues des niorts,' in tiibl. 
egyvlol. i. [1893] 52 ff., Ilutoire ancicnne des peuplet d’ Orient, 
i. [Paris, 1894] 290, 299, 328, 623, 'Les Fouilles do Petrie au 
Fayoum/ in Journal des Savantt, 1897. pp. 200-221, and 1898, 
pp. 98-113, 146-168 (™Bibl. tgyptol. viii. [19001 403-404), ‘ The 
Life of Rekhmara,' in Journal des Savanttj 1900, p. 644, Eludes 
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INHERITANCE (Greek).— The general unity 
of Greek law is seen in tho rules governing inherit- 
ance, adoption, and participation in the blood- 
feud. 1 Rights of property and succession ! were 
universally based upon the principles regulating 
the life of the family, in its extended form as 
ylvot (gens, clan) ; they were the outcome neither 
of caprice nor of policy directed by a legislator or 
Assembly, being, in fact, prior to the State, and 
religious in origin. These primitive ideas, ami 
the rules to which they gave birth, were only 
slowly subjected to reconstruction as society de- 
veloped. The general course of this evolution 
consisted in the discovery or creation of the in- 
dividual as the unit with which the State had 
properly to deal. In some departments the sub- 
stitution of the individual for the group was 
carried out with logical completeness, but in others 
the older ideas were very tenacious of life and led 
to strange results. Naturally, our knowledge is 
chiefly confined to the details of Attic family law, 
but the Athenian rales were not necessarily in all 
respects the most admirable and enlightened. 

I, The family property and family cult were con- 
ceived as forming a whole, which, as far as possible, 
remained stable in the hands of successive genera- 
tions of male representatives. Under such a con- 
ception intestate succession within the family (obcos) 
was necessarily the rule, for there was no place for 

u i i t ...:u i i : ± i-i. _ a t.. a: 

a t 


of a body of rights and duties which could proceed 
only along lines sanctioned by immemorial, and 


1 See Mlttel*, Reichtrecht und Volktrecht, p. 72 : 'es 1st nlchfc 
eine Summe einzelner Stadtrechte, sondern das Recht einer 
grossen, weltbehemchenden Nation/ 
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therefore sacred, usage. Even when testation 
became possible, the will was for long but a pre- 
carious means of regulating succession, because 
generally in conflict with the cupidity of relatives 
who could always fall back upon the traditions of 
intestate succession. ‘ At A thens a will was thought 
fair game’ (Wyse, The Speeches of Isasus, p. 650). 

According to the letter of the Solonian law, a man with a 
legitimate eon of full ago could not make a will at all, the 
devolution of hie estate being entirely beyond his control 
•(Is. vi. 28). Whether he could by any legal means disinherit his 
eon Is at best uncertain— at any rate not by will. 1 Nor could 
he disregard his daughter's rights (Is. iii. 42 : ovrtyap SiafftaSai 
-mV « Sovvai ovSevi ov&iv i£t<rri r»v cavrov ai’tv rur Svyart'pwy, 
4d v tit KaraXariov yviprinK r*Aev r$). Iswus certainly speaks too 
strongly, as he practically asserts that the testamentary power 
permitted to a man whose only legitimate descendants were 

g irls, still unmarried, meant simply the appointment of their 
usbands, and did not include the right to bestow legacies 
outside his family. Usually, it a man wished to divert his 
estate from his next-of-kin, he would adopt the legatee in his 
will, with the essential proviso that he must marry the daughter ; 
but it seems clear that he might, if he wished, bequeath her 
and the estate together, without adopting. * Tho original 
significance of a will being to enable a man without a son to 
■adopt one, thus in effect also enabling him to defeat the 
anticipations of the next-of-kin, a will which adopted any other 
than the next-of-kin himself, and a fortiori one bequeathing 
both daughter and estate without at the same time adopting 
’tiie devisee, challenged assault; and a perfectly legal will was 
■always liable to be annulled by the omnipotent jury on grounds 
jot equity. 9 If the estute w as worth powder and shot, the girl 
would inevitably becomu entSiKot, claimed at law as 'heiress’ 
{*yr4«Ai7poO by the next-of-kin. Anyhow, tho law was explicit 
that the estate could not l>e willed away from daughters, but 
must go * witli them ’ (Is. iii. (18). It was generally futile for 
a man to try to divert Ids estate from his legitimate offspring 
on the one hand, or from his next-of-kin on the other. But 
custom, if not law. allowed him to give by will a special legacy 
to a son, even an illegitimate son, or to non-relatives or religious 
bodies, such bequests often being of considerable magnitude. 
Only the childless man of full age and in full possession of his 
faculties was at liberty to choose his own heir ; and even he was 
powerless to thwart tho application of the traditional rules of 
inheritance ab intestato if the cupidity of the next-of-kin 
tempted him to try his luck against the will. 1 * 

The right of inheritance of legitimate male 
descendants, including the son adopted inter vivos 
(see Adoption [Creek]), was indefeasible, and was 
placed on a di lie rent footing from all other claims ; 
for collaterals and testamentary heirs must claim 
before the Archon (tiri8iK&fc<r0ai), and get an order 
of him, or ultimately of a diKcurnfipior, before taking 
possession of the estate; i.e ., they must submit 
their claim to public challenge (Is. iii. 50). Sons 
of the body, or one adopted inter vivos, entered on 
possession at once without this process, and had as 
against a third party in actual possession an ‘ action 
of ejectment’ {^ov\rjt SUrj). On the other hand, 
lineal heirs could not escape the inheritance with 
all its encumbrances, whereas for all other heirs 
declinature was possible. 8 Eights of primogeniture 
were unknown m Greece, although an eldest son 
had by courtesy, as primus inter pares, a privilege 
of choice {Tpcapela). The law asserted the principle 
of equal division (Is. vi. 25: rod v6pov /ceXeiWroj 
Air auras robs yirrjalovs laofiolpovt ehai t&v r arptpuv 
(whether the sons were by the samo mother or not 
was immaterial]). If a married son predeceased his 
father, his sons were entitled to his share in equal 
parts ; i.e., distribution was per stirpes .* 

1 At Sparta in the 4th cent. b.c.. if the story of the law passed 
by the Ephor Epitadeua 1 h true (Plut. A git, 5), this was possible. 
•<* Cf. Aristoph. Vetp. 683. 

9 Cf. Is. i. 41 : XPV Si a ySptf , . . orr*p ironirt, rott Kara yt'yot 
'*l'vrf>(f«rC<u fiaWor rj rott jc«tA SiaOijxrjy ap.</}i(rfirp-ov<rty. It woe 
a symptom of the moral collate of Bueotia in the 3rd cent. h.c. 
that childless men left their property by will away from 
collaterals, while many who had children left the bulk to their 
clubs (Polyb. xx. «). 

4 Hence the Speeches of Isaus, being all about claims to 
property, turn not upon evidence of its legal transfer, and the 
like, but upon proofs of kinship. For the statute of limitations, 
which only partially protected the will, see In. iii. 68. 

9 Of. Dein. xxii. 34 : gXifpovofiny naSiartfaiv 6 v6fiot rot ariptat 
rijt tow narp6t. In the (Jorlyuian Code the son is not here* 
neeessarius, as at Athens. 

• The principles of equal shares to all of the same degree, and 
of representation and distribution per stirpes, Becm to have 
been applied also to collaterals ana when the estate passed 
through daughters. 


At Athens daughters had absolutely no rights of 
inheritance by the side of their father’s sons ; but 
their brothers were under obligation to provide 
them with a suitable dowry and to give tliem iu 
marriage (Dem. xlv. 74). 1 

bailing lineal heirs, or a valid and undisputed 
adoption by will, it was necessary to fall back upon 
tho rules of intestate succession. 

The law, obscure already in the 4th cent, h.c., 2 ran as follows : 

‘ Whosoever dies without a will, if he leave behind hint daughters, 
[the next-of-kin] with their hand [shall inherit.]. If he do not 
(leave daughters], tho following shall he masters of Iur estate. 
If there be brothers of the same father [as the deceased, they 
shall Inherit]; and if there be legitimate children of hrothirs, 
they shall take their father's share. If there he no brothers or 
brothers’ children, (sisters, of the same father ns the deceased, 
and children] 9 of them, shall inherit, in the same way. lint 
males and the Ihhuc of males shall have precedence [over females 
and the isNueof females], if they have tho same origin |as the 
said females], even if [such males] he in degree more distant. 
If there bo none on the father's side ns far as children of first 
cousins, the collaterals on Lite deceased’s mother’s side shall iu 
like manner inherit. But if there ho no descendants on either 
his father's side or his mother’s side, within tho prescribed 
limits, the nearest in descent oil bis father’s side shall inherit. 
But an illegitimate son or illegitimate daughter cannot claim 
os next-of-kin either family cult or family estate, if horn after 
the Archonship of Eukleides.’4 

Succession at Athens, therefore, was arranged 
according to a series of stocks : (a) lineal descend- 
ants of the deceased ; failing these, an heir must 
be sought in (ft) that inner circle of relatives 
constituting the deceased’s ayyiorda : (1) descend- 
ants of his father ; (2) descendant s of his paternal 
grandfather ; (3) descendants and collaterals of his 
mother; (4) failing all these, the nearest, kinsman 
of any degree discoverable on the father’s side. 1 *’ 
The downwards and outwards limit, which was 
also the limit of the dyxurrets, uus given by the 
deceased’s first cousins once removed, i.e. children 
of his first cousins (cousins-german). That is to 
say, ultimately any great-grandson could claim as 
heir-at-law to succeed any grandson of a common 
ancestor ; with respect to that inheritance a new 
succession began at this point, so that second 
cousins, as such, had no claim upon one another’s 
estate, but each found his heir, failing a son, in 
the circle of his own &yxi<rrcU as aforesaid. 8 The 
uIkos included four generations, down to great- 
grandsons (second cousins to one another). 7 Such 
an one could not inherit from any below the third 
generation, being himself, as heir ( — son), tho 
fourth. That is to say, the third generation could 
call upon the fourth to undertake the duties of 
sonship — in primitive times doubtless without 
escape. 

' Whether we look at tho right* of succession, or at the duties 
of the blood-feud, or at the honours owed to the dead, we 
discover on all sides signs that the ay\iaitia was not a con- 
ception that could he extended indeflnit* ly ' (Wyse, p. 660). It is 
an archaic classification, one of the oldest facts of Ureek social 

1 There was no legal definition of a suitable dowry. A father 
in Lys. xxxii. 6 stipulates iu his will the amount to he given; 
but this probably could not bind his heirs ns a mailer of law. 
Inscriptions seem to prove that at Mykonos ( tit'll vi. |IK-c>] 
600), and at Kphesos (l)ittenherger, Sytl. Leipzig, IMfo-llHU, 
no. 610, 1. 65), the law was the same as at Athens. 

2 Cf. Aristotle, Ath. Pol. 0: 8id to py yrypdtyOa trot;* vSpovt 
anXiiit, (raif>u>t, ciAA' wait tp 6 Trtpi rwv sA>/p(i>e *a i ririsAi/pme, 
avdyttyf ffoAAav an<ln<rfhirntTei'i y£yvta0at. Solon, who perhaps 
really was tho first to redact these laws, was, of course, simply 
formulating the practice of immemorial antiquity. The law' is 
paraphrased by Isieus (xi. 1). 

3 But the gap Iictp may he much larger (see J. II. Idpslu^, 
Att. Prvc.*, Berlin, 1887, p. 584). 

4 The text of the law, clearly not complete, is quoted in [Dem. j 
xliii. 61. 

0 Nothing is known about the disposal of buna meant at nt 
Athens. Perhaps the case never arose; at any rale (here is 
nothing like the Homan vsueaptw pro hrrede. 

8 Strictly, the term dyxiorcia did not embrace sons or grnnd- 
sons, but nieunL those who succeed on failure of lineal heirs, 
and must, therefore, prove their Mile (Is iii. M0- 

7 Cf. Cie. rfe Off. i. 17: * Prima norii-tas in ipso coninglo est ; 
proxima in liheris; deiiule una donum, eniimnitiia omnia . . . 
Hequuntnr fratrum coniunctiones, post coiiNolirinornm sohrino- 
ruinqua, qui cum una doino iain cupi non possint, in alias don. os 
tanqunni in colonies exeunt.' 
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organisation, perhaps designed to apply not originally to the 
transmission of property, hut to distinctions of religious obliga- 
tion towards the dead, and community in blood vengeance. 

The effect of tho maxim Kparelv robs ippeva s was 
to split each stock into two sections, the male 
excluding the female. Sons and sons’ sons inherited 
before daughters and daughters’ issue. Similarly, 
a brother’s son, though a step further from the 
common ancestor (the deceased’s father in this 
caso), excluded his own aunt, the deceased’s sister. 
This principle governed all successions, whether in 
the direct line or as between collaterals. But it 
held only within each in turn of the orders or 
stocks of succession, so that a femalo in stock (l) 
excluded a male of stock (2). Thus, a sister of the 
deceased by the same father bporaTpla) 

ranked before his male cousin on the father’s side 
(ave^id t rpb t irarpit), because, the condition 4k tQv 
at/ruie, or issuo from the same point on the stem, 
not being realized, male preference did not here 
operate ; a female cousin on the father’s side (dve\f/la 
irpbs irarpbs) would, on the same principle, exclude 
the uterine brother (dSeXepbt bpLofi^rpios). The law 
called to succession the paternal kindred down to 
and including first cousins once removed before 
admitting the relatives on the mother’s side. And 
these in their turn ranked as follows : (1) uterine 
brothers, and issue ; (2) uterine sisters, and issue ; 
(3) maternal uncles of the deceased, and issue; (4) 
maternal aunts, and issue. The limit here also was 
first cousins’ children. The symmetry of tho table 
of orders of succession is intelligible ; the real 
difficulty is to understand how precedence of males 
was combined with tho principle of representation. 1 

Greek family law does not exemplify the levirate , or marriage 
of the widow by the deceased's brother for the purpose of per- 
petuating the line. The wife, as such,* could not inherit from 
her husband, whose estate, fuiling lineal heirs, must pass to his 
father's or mother’s relatives. An analogy to the levirate is 
perhaps to he found in Sparta, where a wife might be commis- 
sioned by her husband to bear children to another (Xen. Resp. 
Lac. i. 7; see M. I*. Nilsson, ‘ Die Grundlagen deaiipartanisehen 
Lcbens,* la Klio, xii. [Leipzig, 19121 3251!.). 

Did Attic law recognize tho * melancholy succession* of 
parents to the estate of deceased children? A passage in 
In-ims (xi. 801 seems to assert that under certain conditions a 
mother might succeed her son, and perhaps in his time the law 
was Interpreted as containing an implicit recognition of her 
right ; but this contradicts another passage in the same speech 
(xi. 17). That a father ranked before all collaterals has been 
deduced from the obligation of sons to maintain parents and 
grandparent* (Is. viil. 32); but this would prove too much, if 
it will bear any Inference at all (of. J. H. Llpsius, Dai attache 
Recht und Rwhlsverfahren, U. 550). 

If a man, having no son of his body, died with- 
out adopting an heir, leaving only a daughter (or 
daughters), she was in a peculiar position, in that 
she could not claim her father’s estate, hut was 
herself liable to bo claimed at law (4tt15ikos) by col- 
laterals as an appendage thereto (In. x. 5). She 
was an 4rU\r}pos ‘on the estate,* and became the 
object of a claim at law (4iri8iKa<Tla) t in which a 
court® decided who was next-of-kin and entitled 
to take her to wife (avvoiK^trai rjj yvvaiKl Kvpiot, Is. 
viii. 31) with the estate. 4 

The rules of succession to an irUXrjpos followed 
those of intestate succession to tho estate (xX^por) 

1 Would representation be possible when the division was 
amongst cousins’ children, and so bring in the fifth generation, 
which fell outside the ayxurma? When Is®us (vii. IS f.) says 
that male preference really began Only with first cousins, ho 18 
simply dishonest (sco Wyse, p. 600). 

- Site might be, and in fact perhaps generally was, related to 
him by blood. 

* At Sparta it was the duty of the kings fiued^e tv rrarpovxov 
irap0«Vou n4pi, it rbv Uvirr at «X*iv, V v M 1 ) 1Tt P ° iraTijp avrV 
iy (Herod, vi. 67). This power of decision was important, 
and sometimes entailed serious consequences for the body politic 
(of. Aristotle, Pol. 1304a : xal irtpl MvtiAsvtjv imttXypmv 
(rrd<r«ft>f ytvofifVTfi, *tA. ; and so in Phokis, ib.). At Sparta, king 
Klcomenes having died airaifiof ipaivot yfivov, his daughter 
Oorgo was married by her uncle Leonidas (Herod, vii. 206). 

4 The law in respect of girls not yet marriageable is not 
known. The Gorlyuian Code permits the ‘ heiress ’ (ir arfxpwxoc) 
to be married when she is twelve. If Blass has rightly restored 
Aristotle, Ath. Pol. 60. 7, fourteen was the lower limit at 
Athens. 


itself, with the obvious modifications, the general 
principle being that she was the prize of that male 
relative (d-yx^revs) who would have inherited the 
estate ab intestato hod she not oxistod. Claimants 
fell into stocks as before. Within each stock the 
rule of seniores priores may have been followed. 
As the primitive aim had been to continue the 
male line, descendants and collaterals of tho de- 
ceased’s mother were perhaps not originally ad- 
missible ; the tendency would be to enlarge tho 
list of claimants when property was at stake, and 
in the 4th cent. B.c. the mother’s relatives had a 
legal claim to the 4vU\ripos just as they had to the 
KXrjpot. 

The next-of-kin could not be compelled to marry the girl if 
she was poor ; he had the choice of bestowing her In marriage 
with a portion on a scale fixed by law according to his own 
property -classification, and it was the Arohou’s duty (on which 
see Is. vii. 30) to see that he adopted one or other course (law 
in [Dem.l xliii. 64 : twv imteXypuv ocrai PifUKbv rtkovatv, xtA. ). 
The decision of the next-of-kin would generally turn upon the 
size of the estate, and a rich ‘heiress’ was naturally a coveted 
prize. If he was himself below the third property-class, he was 
apparently free of obligation to dower. Contumacy was probably 
construed as rdxworis frrtxAijpov , 1 the penalty for which was seri- 
ous. Her enforced dowry would probably make it worth the 
while of a more distant kinsman to take the girl. In the case of a 
rich imtckripot, waiver by the firat kinsman entitled to her opened 
the door to the next in succession. In Sparta apparently the 
next-of-kin gained the right to bestow in marringo an cViftAvipot 
upon whom ne pleased, and this was one cause of the gradual 
concentration of wealth (Aristotle, Pol. li. 9. 1270a ; see W. L. 
Newman, Pol. of Ar. t Oxford, 1887, ii. 827). 

Tho estate to which an iirUXypot was appended did not pass 
to the next-of-kin who married her, but to the son (OvyarptSovt) 
or Bons on attaining majority— their father in the meantime 
being controller (xvmos) of tbe estate, and enjoying the usufruct 
(Is. 111. 60). The iirUXtfpot was thus not strictly an ‘ heiress,’ 
hut an intermediary through whom the estate passed to her 
father's heir (Is. viii. 31).* Whether her first son had an exclusive 
right to his grandfather’s estate is not clear ([Dem.l xlvi. 20: 
KOI i<Lv if lirutXypov Tityiyyrat, teal apa v/fijjerji itri film's, Kaarelv 
ritiv xaypdTuv, rov Si trirov 41 # rptiv rp pyrpt — not in aecora with 
Is. viii. 81 : 01 ytvipevoi irai&ie, ktA. ; see Wyse, p. 301). it Is 
obvious that it might indeed be little to the advantage of the 
boy to pass out of his father's ol#cos into that of his maternal 

f grandfather by posthumous adoption, leaving his brothers to 
nherit the paternal estate. One thing, however, is certain - 
thut primitive family law or custom took no account whatever 
of personal likes or dislikes ; it was left to esprit s farts and tho 
lawyers of a later age to defy or evade its rules, pending their 
abrogation by the emancipated community. 

Interest in the 4irlK\rjpos culminates when the 
complications of previous marriage aro considered. 
What happened if she had been given in marriage 
by her fatner to one 8 who was not also next-of- 
kin? IsfeuH is explicit that the next-of-kin had 
an absolute right to compel her to abandon her 
husband and to marry her himself (Is. iii. 04 : iroAAol 
awoiKOVVTcs ijb 7} dtjrrjprivTcu rds iairr&v yvvaUas). In 
practice, doubtless, she might escape by sacrificing 
tho estate, if the next-of-kin would be satisfied 
with that ; but such bargains can hardly have been 
legalized, and what fiction was in use to prevent 
the next in succession from asserting his claim 
upon waiver by the first is not known (cf. Is. iii. 
74 ; And. i. 121 ; KaWlat \ayxdvet rip via ry Lavrov 
Tijt 4mK\^)pov, tv a pA\ 4iri8iKd<ru)p.aL 4y&). Perhaps the 
existence of male issue of tho marriage may have 
extinguished the claims of the next-of-kin, as at 
Gortyn. General considerations of equity are 
quite inapplicable to tho problem. ‘ All the rules 

i It muBt bo borne In mind that a female, married or un- 
married, without brothers or grandfather became iirUXrfpot on 
her father’s death, though she hod not a penny in the world 
(and whatever her age), and had a claim m suoh upon the next- 
of-kin. The intention of the institution was not to discover 
who should recelvo a windfall, but upon whom lay the sacred 
duty of perpetuating the dead man’s line. Naturally, as the 
older religious ideas at the basis of the family decayed, the 
purely financial aspect of the situation tended to become para- 
mount. 

' 8 Hence she is never called nXypovipot (cf. Dem. ML 60: 

ivttcXypov tcXypovopjeras). 

» If he had been adopted, in lifetime or by will, he was, of 
course, * son,* and his wife did not become ivUXrfpot on her 
father's death. If the will or the aotof adoption were contested 
and declared invalid, she would at once become hrinXypot and 
be subject to claim. 
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concerning the HUXrjpot are a violation of equity * 
(Wyse, p. 609). 

It seems that a man, on becoming entitled to an 
trUXifpoi, could put away his wile, ov at least 
bestow her on another, in order to take advantage 
of his good fortune (cf. Dem. lvii. 50 : true Xfyov 

KXtiporofiijff as evirdpov). 

II. The interest of the Attic law of inheritance 
lies largely in its application of the rules govern- 
ing primitive society to a democratic organization 
steadily drifting away from the old point of view. 
The Gortynian Code 1 exhibits these principles as 
modified m a Dorian oligarchical society. 

At Gortyn intestate succession is the rule, for 
testamentary power is unknown, so that the Code 
in this respect is more archaic than Solon’s laws. 
Male precedence is in force, as at Athens. The 
estate passes to the following series of heirs : (1) the 
deceased’s children, grandchildren, or great-grand- 
children ; (2) his brothers, their children, or grand- 
children; (3) his sisters, their children, or grand- 
children; (4) failing these, it goes to ‘those 
entitled’ (oh k iriftdWQ ottw k p, i.e. the noxt-of- 
kin) ; (5) failing a kinsman, to ‘ those constituting 
the family lot ’ (ras Fondas o'(tlv4i k turn 6 /c\d,o oy, i.e. 
the serfs on the estate, who are thus a man’s heirs 
in the last resort). 3 

The Code is in advance of the Athenian law in ita treatment 
of women, for (1) although sons have sole right to the town- 
house and its furniture, and the cattle, daughters shuro in the 
rest of the patrimony, a daughter’s share being fixed at half 
that of a eon; 3 (2) a woman has rights of several property 
absolute during her lifetime against both husband and children ; 
(3) her property is transmitted in the same way as a man’s 
estate. 

The Code contains elaborate rules about the 
varpioivKos (=ztr[ic\r)pos). Clearly the original idea 
of providing male succession to the deceasod has 
come to be felt less strongly than at Athens, and 
the pecuniary interests of the relatives override 
the conception of duty to the dead ; in especial, 
(lie institution conflicts with the right of inherit- 
ance given to women by the Code. The Gortynian 
trcLTpyuKos is, in fact, a truo ‘heiress,’ retaining her 
inheritance in severalty for life, and is not, as at 
Athens, a mere vehicle of the estate to her son. 4 
The right to marry the heiress belongs to (1) her 
father’s brothers according to seniority —if there 
are several xarpqHOKoi, the second brother is entitled 
to the second sister, and so on ; (2) if there are no 
living brothers of the dead man, the sons of the 
senior uncle claim their cousins in order of seni- 
ority ; but any living uncle excludes his nephews, 
sons of a predeceased elder brother. There is 
nothing to show that the right to marry the 
‘heiress’ passes beyond these to the other col- 
laterals ; i.e., the conception of the dy xurrria is 
looser than at Athens. The rule is that each 
claimant lays his account with one xarptpwKos only 
(v. 27 : p-lajt 8 ’ (rev xarponCoKov rbv ixip&XXorra , xXlaG 

dl gi)) ; i.e., if a compromise is accepted by him, 
lie cannot go on to assert a claim to the next 
sister; and, conversely, compromise with the senior 
claimant frees the xarpyutKos from all. But, if 
there are no next-of-kin, she is required to find 
her husband among her tribesmen, if possible — 
giving them tho chance by public advertisement. 

1 The date of the actual Code is perhaps not earlier than the 
blh cent. B.c\, but its basis is very much older. The sections 
concerning inheritance and heiresses seem to give the whole 
luw on their subject, end to belong to the newest section of 
the Code. 

3 But on this see Kobler-Ziobarth, Das Stadtrecht von Qortyn, 

* A daughter previously given in marriage with dowry by her 

father has no further claim, the dowry being fixed in amount 
by law as half a son’s sharo in the intestate estate. Enhoros 
(quoted by Stralm, p. 482 : <f>epyij S‘ iorh, &v AStX<f>ol 2>ai, rb 
■ijfuisv rrjt row aSt\<fn>v fttpttot) makes this the universal rule in 
Crete. 

4 This is marked as an innovation in the Code by tho fact that 
a retrospective limit of its working is given. The definition of 
a mp<|WKOt is the same as at Athens. 

VOT.. VII.— 20 


The Code deals with the situations arising when one or other 
of the parties is too young to marry, or is unwilling to do no. 
Neither is, in fact, compelled to marry the other ; tne next-of- 
kin may simply waive his claim. In which case it is open for the 
next in succession to claim, or be may accept the legal indem- 
nity of half the estate (which frees the irarpifUoKot from further 
claims of next-of-kin). It rests solely with the 7rarp<fM**o« to 
decide whether she will marry or indemnify the claimant. 

The Code lays down definite rules for the follow- 
ing interesting cases : (a) when a woman who is 
already married becomes x arp<p£>Kot by the death 
of her father and (or) her brother, und (6) when 
a TcarpywKos becomes a widow. In each case the 
liabilities turn upon the presence or absence of 
children, (a) The m&rrietf xarpyuKot is not com- 
pelled, but is at liberty, to separate from her hus- 
band : (1) if there are children (riKva), the rights of 
all claimants are extinguished, and she may remain 
in statu quo, or, by surrendering one half of the 
estate to lier husband, 1 regain her freedom to re- 
marry within her tribe; (2) if there are no chil- 
dren, the rights of the next-of-kin operate, but, at 
the price of half of the estate paid to him who lias 
first claim, she can either remain it t statu quo or 
separate from her husband and re-many within 
her tribe. (/>) In the case of a Trurpyukos who be- 
comes a widow: (l) if there are children, rights of 
relatives lapse, and she may ro-marry, if she pleases, 
within her tribe, without penalty ; (2) if there are 
no children, tho first marriage is of non-etlect, the 
rights of relatives revive, and she must either marry 
the next-of-kin or indemnify him, as before. Tim 
‘ heiress’ must, therefore, marry under any circum- 
stances ; she is not free from that obligation cither 
through failure of next-of-kin or by indemnifying,. 
Again, it is not until she has borne a child t hat she 
has fulfilled her duty wholly, and is thenceforth 
free. On the other hand, she cannot, as at Athous, 
be forced into a distasteful union. 

III. An interesting inquiry is as to what hap- 
pened when this body of lief Ionic legal principles 
came into contact w ith other systems -those of the 
Bast and Egypt, and finally with that of Home. 
Especially interesting must have boon the relations 
established in the great Hellenistic foundations of 
the Seleucids. As regards l’tolemaic Egypt, the 
answer is being given by the I’upyri (cf. Mitteis, 
p. 46 ff.). In the East the Syrian (*odo shows how 
the social structure woh modified by the combined 
working of Hellenic tradition and Uorn an legal 
ideas in the early centuries of tho Einpiie. 

The Syrian Code, in lta rules of intestate mnresbion, exhibits 
the following chief analogies with Hellenic law: (1) natu'il 
right of legitimate children to inherit the patrimony ;‘J (21 ;i 
succession of stocks ; (3) male precedence j ;j (4) equal distribu- 
tion within the stocks ; (f») rights of inheritance given to n U 
tlvcs of tho deceased's mother on failure of the paternal side. 

On the other hand, the Code exhibits the following departure- 
from the Athenian rule : (1) daughters rank with sons, and 
sisters rank with brothers of the deceased, for equnl share ; 
(2) his mother ranks with his brothers rind sisters for an equal 
Bhnre with them ; (8) yet issue of daughters and sisters Inherit 
after the agnates, 4 i.e. after his uncles and their sons, but 
before his aunts and their issue. A fourth divergence would 
Ho in the fact that, by the Syrian rule, the father inherits before 
brothers ami sisters of the deceased— if it were proved that at 
Athens he could not inherit from a son. 

The right of daughters to some share in the patrimony was 
already recognized in the Gortynian Code ; but It seems prob- 
able that these divergences from the general llellunio practice 
are due to the influence of ltoman law, and perhaps to definite 
Interference on the part of Constantine (see Mitteis, p. 342 if.). 

l The law says simply, 'parting the estate as laid down In 
law * (&ia\aK6v<rnLV twv Kpuparutv $ Sparrai) ; and this might mean 
that in this case also the indemnity goes to the next-of-kin (see 
Heeueil dfs inter, jurid. gr toques, I. 474). The next-of-kin 
might, of course, already be her husband. 

3 Of. Varro : ' Venio nunc ad alterum genus testament! quod 
dicltur physicum, in quo Graeci belliores quam nostri’ (fr. 
quoted in *F. Schnlin, Das gr. Testament verglichen mit dem 
romischtn, Basel, 1882, p. 10). 

3 The Code gives a reason for this : ' Penn die Gesetce suchrn 
den reinen Sameniheraue, und wer der Naehsto isl, den bringen 
sis der Erhschaft nalie’ (quoted In Mitteis, 82(5). 

4 i.e., daughters and sisters cannot be represented, as in Attic 
law, by their children ; hut sons are represented by their sons. 
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INHERITANCE (Ilebrow). — Our word ‘in* 
lieritanee * has no exact equivalent in Hobrew. 
The various terms which denote possession may be 
used when the possession conies m the way of suc- 
cession to a person deceased. But, if this is the 
ease, the context must show how the possession 
came about. When we inquire of the documents 
in the Canon how this succession was regulated, 
we find no answer until we come to the latest 
period of the history. The oldest code of laws is 
silent on this point., and the patriarchal narratives 
reflect later conditions. The Biblical writers evi- 
dently supposed matters of this kind to be regu- 
lated by well-known family end tribal customs. 

For Israel's nomadic stage, therefore, wo are 
left to conjecture. Fortunately the customs of the 
desert are much the same in all ages, and conjec- 
tures based on the analogies of nomad life may 
claim a considerable degree of certainty. In- 
dividual ownership of land is unknown in this 
state of society, and personal property is small in 
amount. The man owns his arms, the woman her 
ornaments. The cattle, while nominally the pro- 
perty of the shaikh, aro really common to the 
whole clan. The spoils of war are divided among 
the able-bodied mon. Ataman’s death his arms 
aro seized by the next-of-kin, or are divided, like 
tho spoils of war, among the men able to bear 
arms. Women do not inherit, because they are 
themselves the proporty of their husbands and 
pass to the heirs with the rest of the estate. This 
was the rule in Israel even after the settlement 
in Canaan. Muhammad’s regulation, giving a 
daughter half as much of tho estate as went to a 
son, was an innovation on the earlier custom, 
according to which none could be heirs who did 
not take part in battle . 1 In the nature of the case 
Hebrew custom must have been the same. 

Israel established itself in Canaan partly by 
conquest, partly by amalgamation with the older 
inhabitants. far as the arable land was ac- 
quired by conquost it was treated like other spoils 
of war. Each family group assigned portions for 
tillage to its ablo-bodied men, but without relin- 
quishing title. On tho other hand, we must sup- 
pose the Cannanites to have had private property 
in land. The cultivation of the vine and olive is 
hardly practicable under any other system. Light 
on the state of things in this period may be got 
from present custom in Palestine. Here wo find 
private ownership of part of the land, and along 
with it communal ownership of another part. The 
land of the commune is laid out in portions of 
equal value, and then assigned by lot to the culti- 
vators. 5 * The frequency with which the lot is 

1 tjUir’An, ii. 12; W. R. Smith, Kinship and Marriage in Early 
Arabia , Cambridge, 1885, p. M, 

■’ F. Buhl, Die sooiale VerhUUnisse der Jsraciiten, Beilis, 
1 s. >9, p 67 ff. 


spoken of in the OT indicates some such system 
of allotment. But private property in land is also 
indicated. Naboth refuses to sell his vineyard, 
and the narrative shows that there were no re- 
strictions on his title . 1 The patriarchal storieB 
represent Abraham and Jacob as buying land 
from the earlier inhabitants.* 

While wo suppose that privato property in land 
was fully recognized in this period, it is probable 
that the right of inheritance was limited to male 
kinsmen. Thore is no clear case of women owning 
land before the Exile, though they had personal 
property. The mother of Micah saved a consider- 
able sum of money, and her title was recognized 
by her son . 8 Abigail brought live slaves to David, 
though this seems to have been the whole of her 
fortune, liaohel and Leah each received a slave 
girl from her father . 4 The case of Achsah, who is 
said to have received territory from Caleb , 5 forms 
no exception, for Achsah is only tho eponym of a 
clan. Laban’s daughters, just referred to, say 
quite frankly that there is nothing for them in 
the house of their father, and that he has sold 
them and oaten up the price. The language shows 
conclusively that at the time when the account 
was written daughters had no claim as heiresses, 
and that the most they could hope for from a 
generous father was some part of the price that 
he had received for them. The persistency with 
which the Hebrew writers represent the widow as 
an object of charity indicates that widows were 
without claim on the estates of their husbands. 

The dormant rights of the clan may havo re- 
asserted themselves when a man died. But in tho 
period of tho monarchy it probably caino to bo 
recognized that the sons wore the rightful heirs. 
Gifts by the father during his lifetime wore recog- 
nized as valid, if we may argue from tho conduct 
of Abraham towards the sons of his concubines . 6 
But the inheritance went to all the sons — there 
was no difference betwoon the son of a wife and 
the son of a concubine. Tho soiib of Zilpah and 
Bilhah are on tho same footing with the sons of 
Rachel and Leah . 7 Probably this was always tho 
t heory, and wo may venture to adduce the Baby- 
lonian parallel, llere we read that, if a man 
recognizes tho son of a slave woman by calling 
him * my son,’ that son is entitled to a share of the 
estate. In Hebrew practice the son of a slave 
woman often suffered injustice. The expulsion of 
Ishmacl is an illustration, and so is the banishment 
of Jcphthah by liis brothers . 8 

The first-born son hod special rights. 

The law In Deuteronomy, which probably reproduces ancient 
custom and guards it from abuse, iB as followa : * When a man 
has two wives, one beloved and the othor hated, and they bear 
him children, if the firstborn belong to the hated wife, then in 
the day in which he gives the inheritance to his sons he Hhall 
not be allowed to treat tho son of the beloved wifo as the first- 
born instead of the son of the hated. He shall recognize the 
firstborn (son of the hated) by giving him a double portion of 
whatever no has ; for he is the flratling of bis strength and the 
right o! the flrstl«>rn is his.’** 

The birthright seems to have been originally 
connected with the chieftainship of the elan. 
That some sort of priestly prerogative also be- 
longed to the oldest son seems clear from the 
Pentateuehal narrative, which makes the tribo of 
Levi a substitute for the lirst-born sons of the 
people, and this prerogative was probably connected 
with tho worship of the clan ancestors. 

The sharpness with which tho law forbids the 
transfer of the birthright to any but the actual 
first-born indicates that earlier the matter had 
been in the power of the father. This also is illus- 
trated by the patriarchal story where Isaac is 
induced (unwittingly, to be sure) to give the 

1 1 K 21 16. 2 On 23 83i». « Jg 17™* 

* 1 8 25«, On 2924. 29; cf. 8lU-i«. 

o Job 1 M« in, Jg llS-lfl. 0 On 26«. 7 On 3623rr. 

8 On 21WT-, Jg 11*. w Dt 211*17. 
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blessing to Jacob, and where Jacob in turn pre- 
fers Ephraim to Manasseh. The Chronicler be- 
lieves that the birthright was taken from Reuben 
and given to Joseph . 1 All these stories are the 
reflexion of tribal relations, but they show that 
the transfer of the birthright was not a strange 
conception to the writers. We are nowhere told 
that the doublo portion given to the oldest son 
was to enable him to support the widow and the 
younger children, though this has usually been 
assigned as the reason. That the dependent 
members of the family passed into the care, or 
rather into the possession, of the heir, we have 
already had occasion to note. The right of the 
lirst-born son of a king to succeed to the throne 
was not necessarily a part of his prerogative, as 
we sco in the caso of Solomon.* 

In default of sons the patriarchal system makes 
the brothers inherit, ana after them uncles, that 
is, father’s brothers. Next come cousins in the 
various degrees, always on the father’s side ; for, 
tho women - being excluded, their descendants have 
no rights. The Hebrews, howevor, always felt it 
to bo a misfortune that a man should havo no son 
to succeed him. The root of this feeling must be 
sought in the animistic stage of religion. The 
spirit of a man is left without sustenance and 
honour if he has no son to pay these dues. To 
prevent the name from being blotted out, custom 
early enjoined the levirate marriage, and, as in 
other cases, the custom was finally embodied in 
the written law. Deuteronomy is specific on this : 

‘When brothers dwell together, and one of them dies leaving 
no boh, the wife of the deceased shall not be given to a stranger. 
Her brother-in-law shall como to her and take her to him for a 
wife awl perform a brother’s duty. Awl her first-born son shall 
succeed to the name of the brother who is dead, and his name 
shall not be blotted out from Israel.' 3 

ITow seriously the brother’s duty is taken is 
made clear by the story of Tamar in the book of 
Genesis , 4 where tho reason given for Onan’s early 
death is his refusal to raise up seed to his brother, 
and where, also, it is held that Tamar, when re- 
fused another husband, is justified in taking a 
substitute by deception. In Deuteronomy the 
recalcitrant brother is put to open shame by the 
ceremony of pulling off the shoe.® 

The arrangement under discussion is a survival 
from tho time when a man’s wives went to the 
next-of-kin. In fact-, tho levirate was the duty, 
not of the brother alone, hut of the next-of-kin, 
whoever ho might be. So J udah was the one upon 
whom tho duty devolved when his son was in 
default. This is also the theory of tho book of 
Ruth. Ruth offers herself as wife to Boaz in tho 
bolief that he is next-of-kin to her deceased hus- 
band. Boaz informs her that there is a noarcr 
kinsman, and he takes her only after this other 
has rofused. Hero the connexion with the right 
of inheritance is made clear by the statement 
that tho kinsman has the right of redemption of 
such real estate as belonged to the deceased, tho 
wifo going with it. The book is not altogether 
clear. Decause it does not give tho first-born son to 
tho deceased ; but in its general conception it agrees 
with what we know elsewhere of the levirate. At 
the present day it is Jewish custom to release the 
brother from his duty. Tho subject has a place 
here only so far as it throws light on the Jewish 
ideas of inheritance. The levirate was in force so 
long as it was thought necessary for a man to have 
a male heir. When the right of daughters to 
inherit was recognized, the law forbade the mar- 
riage of a woman to her brother-in-law. 

The device of adoption, by which a man who has 
no heir of his body begotten takes a child from 
another family to bo his son, seems not to liavo 

l Qn 27 33 -W 48 n-ao, 1 Oh M. 2 1 K 1 . and cf. 2 Ch 21 3 . 

s Dt 253-10. 4 Gn 3S«- 2 «. « Dt 25®. 


been much in use among the Hebrews. Where 
Abraham expects his slave to become his heir, 
however , 1 we think of the slave as having been 
made a 1 son * of the clan. In the patriarchal 
period we find also the recognition of Ephraim and 
Manasseh by Jacob,* which may be called an 
adoption; and the reception of Moses into (ho 
family of Pharaoh 3 shows the idea not to have been 
unknown to the writers of these stories. At a 
later date ono of the genealogists tolls of a Hebrew 
who had no son, and who gave his daughter to his 
Egyptian slave to wife, and the children were 
counted in the Hebrew line . 4 None of these cn^es 
ean be called historical ; and Esther, who was 
brought up by Mordecai, came to him not )*v 
adoption, but as his ward by the ordinary law of 
inheritance.® The declaration of the book of Pro- 
verbs, that a maid may * inherit ’ from her mistress, 
is too slight to build upon.* 

We come to a time, finally, when daughters nro 
allowed to inherit. It would not be strange to 
discover that tho idea of women holding property 
arose in connexion with the clan sagas. When 
the clans were brought into genealogical relations, 
those which had feminine names appeared as 
daughters of the eponym heroes of the whole 
people. As all the clans had territory in the land 
of Israel, it was believed that the patriarchs lmd 
given portions to daughters ns wall as to sons. 
The story of Achsah, already mentioned, is in 
point . 7 fck> is the statement that a daughter of 
Asher has a place in the genealogy. Further, we 
find an explicit declaration in the book of Joshua 
that tho daughters of Manasseh took possession 
along with Ilia sons . 8 The genealogy in Ezra knows 
of a certain Rarzillai wiio received that name 
because ho married the daughter of Rarzillai the 
Gileadite.® We must suppose the daughter to 
have been an heiress, ami the case naturally leads 
up to that of the daughters of Zelophclmd. We 
read in tho book of Numbers that, when Israel was 
about to take possession of the Promised Land, the 
daughters of Zelophehad came to Moses informing 
him that tlioir father had died, leaving no son. In 
consequence they fear that his name will he blotted 
out, for ho will receive no portion in the coming 
division of the land. On consultation with the 
oracle, Moses is directed to grant their implied 
request, ami to assign them tho portion which 
should fall to their father. Tho conclusion of l lie 
paragraph is a specific direction that hereafter 
daughters shall inherit where there are no sons. 
Tho law, however, is amended, or supplemented, 
in another chapter by the requirement that , where 
daughters succeed to lauded property, they shall 
marry within their own tribe ; otherwise the land 
of their father will bo lost to the tribe of which he 
was a member . 10 The regulation here given shows 
how precedents for new laws were sought in the 
history of the people. When it was seen to he an 
injustice that daughters should he shut out of the 
inheritance in favour of remoter relatives, a pre- 
cedent was found in tho tribal traditions. If 
females inherited in tho patriarchal age — which 
seems to be shown by the narratives — why should 
they not now have the privilege? The answer to 
the question is given in the law hero promulgated. 
Rut along with the desirability of giving these 
rights to daughters was a sense of the inviolability 
of the tribal boundaries as fixed in flic Mosnic ;igc. 
On this account the regulation was supplemented, 
as we have seen. Tho arrangement by which the 

1GI1163. aan4SS<r-. » Ex 2W-. 
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Meissner, Ann dan huh. It<>ruti>kbcn, Leipzig. p. 27). 
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(laugh torn are obliged to marry within their own 
tribe could not have seemed a hardship— perhaps 
it hardly seemed an innovation— because from the 
earliest times a kinsman was thought to be the 
most desirable suitor for a young woman’s hand. 
Arab custom in this matter is well known, and as 
late as the time of Tobit the cousin had a presump- 
tive right as against other suitors. 

In the post-Exilio period, therefore, the idea of 
women holding property and inheriting it became 
thoroughly established. Job gave his daughters 
portions along with his sons, and the author of the 
last chapter of Proverbs found it natural that a 
capable woman should buy a field with the earn- 
ings of her own hands. 1 * Written testaments are 
nowhere spoken of in the OT, but it is assumed 
that a man about to die will dispose of his estate 
by word of mouth. So Ahithopliel 4 gives orders 
concerning his house ’ before committing suicide 
and iiezekiah, when dangerously ill, is advised to 
regulate his a (fairs. 8 The lost words of a father to 
his sons would naturally couple advice and admoni- 
tion with directions concerning property, Iioncc 
the character of the testament (though not so 
called) put into the mouth of Jacob. Ben Sira 
recommends that one distribute his goods at the 
end of life, hut not earlier. 4 It is not certain that 
a written will is intended in any of these passages, 
or in the passage in Tobit sometimes cited in this 
connexion. 

The latest portions of the Pentateuchal legisla- 
tion aim at limiting the right of testamentary 
disposition in accordance with the theory of divine 
ownership. The land being Jahwch’H, and assigned 
by Him to the various tribes, it should bo kept in 
perpotu i ty in possession of those tri bes. To t his end 
no man yvas to have the right of disposing of h is share 
to any one but the next-of-kin. Moreover, in case 
he were driven by poverty so to dispose of it, he 
could give only a lease for the time to the next 
Jubilee year, when it would revert to him or his 
direct descendants. The basis of this regulation 
is probably the old clan order by which the indi- 
vidual held only what was assigned him by the 
commune. We learn from Jeremiah that, when 
land was sold, it was ottered first of all to a 
kinsman. 8 

Whether a criminal forfeited his property rights 
is nowhere specifically told ns. When Naboth was 
executed for blasphemy,® bis estate was seized by 
the king ; but this may have been simply an act of 
tyranny, and without authority of law or custom. 
If we may argue from Achan’s case, 7 the man 
guilty of sacrilege bad his property destroyed 
with himself. What became of his lands when 
ho had any is not clear. We should expect them 
to be forfeited to the temple, as 4 devoted 5 to the 
divinity. 

Li tkratore. — Th e Hebrew law as understood by the tradi- 
tional authorities is formulated in the Talmud treatises Baba 
Bathra and Ycbamoth. The most thorough discussion, and one 
still valuable, is J. Selden’a be Successumibus ad Leges Hubras- 
orum in Bona Dej'unctorum (10113), in his collected works, 
London, 1726, vol. ii. 1-70; J. D. Michaells treats the subjert 
with his usual learning in his Mosaisches Ilecht, Frankfort, 1770 
(Kng. tr. Commentaries on the Laws of Moses, London, 1814), 
|f 3 (8-80 and 08; L. L^vy. La Famille dans fantiquiM 
israHite , Tarls, 1905, and T. Engert, Ehe- and FamUienrecht 
der Ilebrder, Munich, 1005, ifivo good summaries of what is 
known on the subieet. On the lovlmte, see S. R. Driver’s com- 
mentary on Dt 25&- 1 ®, where other literature is cited. The cub- 


1748, pp. 148-168. Reference may be made also to the articles 
• Heir,' in RDB, 4 Erbe,’ in Hamburger, ‘ Inheritance.' in JE, 
and ‘Famille und Ehe bel den Hebraern,’ in PRE*, vol. v. 
(1808), condensed as 4 Family and Marriage Relations 'in Schafl- 
llerzog, vol. lv. (1909). JI. PRESERVED SMITH. 
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INHERITANCE (Hindu).— The Tules.of suc- 
cession, as developed by the Brahman lawyers of 
India, may be described as to some extent a 
spiritual bargain in which the right to succeed 
to another depends on the successor’s capacity for 
benefiting that person by the offering of funeral 
oblations [sruddha). Thus the term sapinda, which 
is commonly used to denote a heritable relation, 
means literally a relation connected through 
funeral oblations of food, such as a ball of rice 
(pinda). The more remote ancestors, viz. the 
great-grandfather, his father and grandfather, who 
are ottered only the fragments of that ball of 
rice which remain on the hands of the offerer, were 
therefore called ‘partakers of the wipings’ (lepa~ 
bhdgin, Mann, iii. 216). Still more distant is the 
relationship of samdnodakas , or kinsmen, connected 
by the mere offering of water, said to extend to 
the fourteenth degree. In a decision of the J udicial 
Committee of the Privy Council, it was declared 
that ‘there is in the Hindu law so close a con- 
nexion between their religion and their succession 
to property, that the preferable right to perform 
haddh is commonly viewed also as governing the 
preferable right to succession of property.’ Dubois 
(in India, 1792-1823) observes ( Hindu Manners 3 , 
p. 374) 4 t hat the right of inheritance and the duty 
of presiding at the obsequies are inseparable one 
from the other. When, therefore, a wealthy man 
dies without direct descendants, a crowd of remote 
relatives appear to dispute with each other the 
honour of conducting the funeral rites. The con- 
test is occasionally so tumultuous and prolonged 
that the body of the deceased is in a state of com- 
plete putrefaction before a definite settlement of 
these many pretensions is arrived at.’ And so an 
old Sanskrit authority says, 4 II© who inherits the 
wealth presents the funeral oblation,’ and ‘A son 
shall present the funeral oblations to his father, 
even though he inherit no property’ (Institutes 
of Vtsnu, xv. 40, 43). The doctrine of spiritual 
efficacy was further developed, and relied on ns a 
corroborative argument in favour of certain ex- 
positions of the texts on inheritance, in the Dilya- 
bhCtfja and other leading works of the Bengal School 
of law. The Mitdlcsard , on the other hand, which 
is the leading authority on the law of inherit a no l* 
for the majority of the Hindus, explains the term 
sapinda as denoting one of the same body, i.c. a 
blood relation, and does not give countenance to 
any other principle than propinquity, or proximity 
of birth, as regulating the order of succession. 
Nevertheless, the connexion between the right of 
succession and the obligation to offer the customary 
srdddhs may be supposed to have been constantly 
present to the Hindu mind. The widow, in par- 
ticular, who succeeds to her husband’s property 
on failure of male descendants, is enjoined to offer 
up the regular oblations to him at stated times. 

The religious element enters largely into the 
Indian law of inheritance in other respects besides 
the general rules of succession. Thus civil death, 
i.e. the exclusion of a man from his caste on 
account of some offence or breach of caste rules, 
has the same consequences as natural death, and 
causes the property oi the person out-casted ( patita ) 
to devolve on his heirs, and himself to lose the 
capacity to inherit any property devolving on him. 
Civil death is now inoperative, as loss of caste, 
according to an Act of 1850, does not affect a man’s 
civil rights. Spiritual relationship is recognized as 
well as blood relationship, the pupil succeeding to 
his spiritual teacher and vice versa. No relative 
can, as a rule, claim any property acquired by a 
man during the time he was a sanny&st (ascetic). 
It is taken oy one of his disciples, who should per- 
form the funeral rites according to custom. The 
succession goes either by nomination by the previous 
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#anny&6& or by election after his death. The san- 
ny&tis are, in many cases, heads of a ma(ha {mutt), 
i.e. of a religions institution founded and endowed 
for the purpose of maintaining and spreading the 
doctrines of some religious sect. These monastic 
institutions were endowed with considerable grants 
of land by Hindu princes and noblemen, their pro- 
perty being vostod in the proceptor or head for the 
time being, generally called mafuint. Though many 
of these mahants have become worldly, or are not 
oven versed in the first principles of tneir religion, 
the acquirement of wealth by trade being their great 
objoct, the old rule of succession remains, and the 
property passes by inheritance to no one who docs not 
fill tho office. It is devoted to the maintenance of the 
establishment, but the superior has large control 
over it and is nob accountable for its management. 
The two principal Sanskrit treatises on inheritance 
and succession on which the law as administered 
by the British Courts of India is supposed to be 
based are the Mitdlcqard and the Dilyabhdga. 
Colcbrooke’s English translation of these two works 
was first published in 1810. 

Litbraturb. — R. West and G. Blihler, A Digest of ths 
Hindu Law of Inheritance, Partition, and Adoption*, 2 vols., 
Bombay, 1889; J. D. Moyne, Hindu Law and Usage!, Madras, 
190G; J. Jolly, History of the Hindu Law, Calcutta, 1886 ; G. 
Sarkar, Hindu Law*, do. 1903; J. A. Dubois and H. K. 
Beauchamp, Hindu Manners 3 , Oxford, 1900; E. J. Tre- 
velyan, Hindu Law, London, 1912; Madras Law Journal, 

i«9i ff. j. Jolly. 

INHERITANCE (Jewish).-— The Jewish law 
of inheritance based itself on the Biblical regula- 
tions (on which see W. H. Bennett, art. 1 Heir,’ in 
JIDB ii. 340). In the Rabbinic Code these regula- 
tions were systematized, and the accepted principles 
are given in the Codes of Maimomdes ( Hilklwtk 
Nalialoth ) and J oseph Qaro {Iloshen Mishpaf, §§ 250- 
258 and §§ 276-289). In modern times, Jewish 
practice naturally conforms to the civil laws of the 
States in which Jews are domiciled. So far as 
the older Rabbinic laws are conccrnod, the rule 
of inheritance may be summarized as follows : 

‘Tho order of succession in intestacy Is : first, sons (eldest son 
taking a double portion), their descendants ; daughters, their 
descendants. Failing issue, t he father succeeds, then brothers 
(Mishn. Baba Bathra, viii. 2). Sisters come after brothers and 
t heir descendants (id.). If a sou dies In his father’s lifotime, 
grandchildren succeed to their father's share in the estate of 
their grandfather (Bab. Baba Bathra, 122 b). A man is his 
mother’s heir, the husband is the wife’s heir, but the wife is 
not her husband's heir. She hoe, however, her dower, Ille- 
gitimacy is no bar to inheritance or transmission. Recognition 
by father Is aoeepted as proof that children are Ills (ib. viii. (U. 
Hotchpot was not recognised in Jewish jurisprudence (ib. viii. 8)’ 
(M. Hyamson, Mosaicarurn st Romanamm Legum CoUatio , 
London, 1918, p. 161; cf. J. II. Greenstone, in JEv\. 683). 

The owner of property could not depart from this 
order in bequeathing by way of inheritance, though 
he could do so if he bequeathed by way of gift. 

'The law of testamentary succession, as laid down in the Bible 
(Nu 27 8 -! 1 ), is unalterable ; and any attempt made by the owner 
of property to bequeath it as an inheritance to those who would 
not naturally inherit it is null and void. No one can be made 
an heir except such persons as are mentioned in this Biblical 
law ; nor can the property be lawfully diverted from the heirs 
by the substitution, either orally or in writing, of some other 
person as heir (Mishn. Baba Bathra, vliL 6) ; but the owner of 
property has such control over it that he may dispose of it by 
sale or gift to any person, to the exclusion of his heirs. This 
important distinction, therefore, must l»e noted, that a bequest 
by way of inheritance to persons other than the legal heirs Is 
null and void, whereas a bequest by way of gift is valid ’ (D. W. 
Amram, in JEM. 48). 

Such procedure was, however, regarded with 
much disfavour by the Rabbis (Bab. Baba Bathra, 
1336 ; Kethuboth, 53a), and it was very unusual 
for the owner to depart through bequest by way 
of gift from the order of succession (see L. N, 
Dembitz, in JE xii. 622). One important point 
deserves special mention. The Pharisaic Law 
denied to daughters any share in the inheritance 
if there were sons, though the Sadducees (Bah. 
Baba Bathra, 1156) and later on the Qaraitca 
(J. Fiirst, Gesch, dcs Karderthuma , Leipzig, 1865, 


i. § 9) gave the daughters equal rights with their 
brothers. Nevertheless, in the Pharisaic scheme 
the daughter had ample rights for maintenance 
while unmarried. Very significant is the decision 
of Admon (first half of 1st cent. A.D.)— a decision 
confirmed by Gamaliel : 

‘ If a man die, leaving tons and daughters, and his oatate bo 
large, the eons inherit It and tho daughters are maintained by 
it ; but if the estate be small, the daughters are maintained by 
it, and the sons may go bogging ‘ (Mishn. Kethubolh, xiii. 3). 

Tho Court might set aside a part of the estate 
in trust for the maintenance of tho daughters (on 
all these matters see D. W. Amram, in JE iv. 
448). In general, it must be remembered that tho 
family solidarity (seo art. Family [Jewish]) and 
sense of good-will among its members secured an 
equitable distribution of the family goods, which 
were to a large extent enjoyed in common. 

As to the extra-legal ideas associated in Jewish 
thought with the idea of inheritance, the ltabhis 
were concerned to combat the view that the 
Israelite inherited the Law. He had to acquire 
his part in tho Torah by bis active study and per- 
formance of it. R. Jtisfi (Mishn. Aboth, ii. 12) 
said : 4 Set thyself to learn Torah, for it is not an 
heirloom unto thee.’ This, at first sight, may 
seem contradictory of T)t 33 4 4 Moses commanded 
us a law, an inheritance for the assembly of 
Jacob.* But the SifrO (§ 345, ed. M. Friedmann, 
Vienna, 1864, p. 143 b ) interprets the text to mean 
that the Law is not an aristocratic possession ; if 
belongs to all Israel. The Rabbinic at lit tide 
closely illustrates the saying of Goethe: ‘ What 
thou hast inherited from thy fathers, ho sure thou 
earn it, that it maybe truly thine.’ This is en- 
forced in another saying : 4 ray special regard to 
the sons of the poor, for from them the Torah 
goeth forth ’ (Bab. Nedarim, 81a), the point being, 
as tho Talmud remarks, that a learned man’s oil- 
spring are not always learned, lest it be believed 
that the knowledge of the Torah is an inheritance. 
On the other hand, the children of the unlearned 
might be among the active promoters of the know- 
ledge of the Law ( Sanh . 96a). All Israel (and the 
righteous of all nations were included in the boon 
[Tosefta Sanh. xiii.]) had its share in the future 
life (Mishn. Sanh. x. 1), in accordance with the 
Rabbinic exegesis of tho text (Is 6(F), ‘thy people 
also shall be all righteous, they shall inherit the 
laud for ever.* So, for a whilo Israel may forsake 
the law, but, when he seeks to return, lie need feel 
no shame ; it is his ancestral inheritance that he 
resumes possession of ( Exod . Eabbah , xxxiii. 7). 
This combination of confidence in Israel's future 
and demand for Israel’s present effort is a unique 
quality in the Rabbinic system of morality. Yet 
another way of meeting tho difference between tho 
two points of view may bo cited. The Torch is 
Israel’s communal inheritance, but the individual 
has to win for himself the right to share (cf. Comm, 
of W, Einhorn to the passage cited from Exod. 
Eabbah , ed. Wilna, 1878, p. 123). 

Turning to another aspect of the idea of inherit- 
ance— it was considered a misfortune for a man 
to leave no son to inherit his estate. Such mis- 
fortune was sometimes regarded as due to the 
father’s misconduct ; witness such sayings as : * If 
one destroys by fire his neighbour’s produco, be 
leaves no son to bo bis heir’ (Bab. Sotah , 11a). 
Absalom {loc. cit.) was childless at his death; his 
three sons and his daughter predeceased him ns a 
punishment for his having set lire to Jonh’s grain 
(2 S 14 80 ). The pious Israelite was also considered 
to have neglected one of his main duties unless he 
married with the hope of leav ing issue (llab. Bera- 
khoth , 10a ; Yebamoth, 636, and often). Tho idea 
went beyond the desire to continue the race. 
Almost mystically the divine presence dwelling 
in a man was carried over to his children {Ycba- 
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moth, 64), or— and this is significant— to a disciple 
(cf. Bab. Baba Bathra , 116a). In particular, it 
was the father’s duty to ensure that the inherit- 
ance of fidelity to God was carried on through 
the genera turns. This thought was based on tne 
example of Abraham. ‘ 1 have known him, to the 
end that he may command his children and his 
household after him, that they may keen the way 
of the Lord, to do justice ’ (Gn 18 19 ). Ana, further, 
he who teaches his son’s son is esteemed as though 
lie had himself stood at Mt. Sinai, a personal 
participator in the original revelation (Bab. Q/d- 
dush. 30a). From the text in Genesis just cited 
was derived the custom of Jewish fathers writing 
for their children an ethical testament containing 
moral and pious directions ; and these testaments 
were an honoured heirloom (Hee I. Abrahams, art. 
‘Jewish Ethical Wills,’ in JQR iii. [1891] 436). 
For the part played in Judaism by the conception 
of the child’s inheritance of the father’s merits see 
S. Levy’s volume on Original Virtue and Other 
Studies, London, 1907. 

Litbbaturi.— T his is given throughout the Article. 

I. Abuahams. 

INHERITANCE (Roman).— As compared with 
the Greek, two features in chiof distinguish the 
Roman laws of inheritance taken as a whole: (1) 
the very early, and relatively extended, power of 
devising, by the testamentum cal at is eomitiis or 
the testamentum in procinctu , i.c. the recognition 
of the individual will as a decisive factor in the 
activity of the group ; and (2) tho peculiarly Roman 
conception of the paternal relationship, the patria 
potestas. 

In the regal period the estate of a paterfamilias 
was inherited oy such of his descendants as were 
‘under his power’ (in potestate) at the time of his 
death and became by that event sui iuris. Such 
were his sons and grandsons (unless they were no 
longer subject, through emancipation), his daugh- 
ters (unless they had passed by marriage in manum 
of their husband, i.e. into another family), and 
his wife in manu, and, therefore, standing loco 
Jilia:. All these were styled sui heredes, ‘ self- 
heirs, * as having an inherent right dormant during 
the father’s life. All, including the widow, took 
an eauul share. Failing sui heredes , the gens of 
the deceased inherited. Of primogeniture there 
is no trace. But from the lirst the father was able 
to regulate the succession by testament, if he 
cared to do so, within such limits as recommended 
t hemselves to his peers in the Curies. 

Succession of agnates, as such, was perhaps 
established by the XII Tables, so as to bring both 
plebeians ana patricians under the same law as 
far as possible. 1 

Strictly, a man** agnates were those of his collaterals who 
were under tho same patria polentas ns himself, or would have 
been had the common ancestor been alive, tiis children 
(whether of the body or by adoption) in potestate, and his wife 
in manu, being loco filim, were mutually agnates ; but a wife 
not in manu, or a daughter who had passed in manum mariti, 
or emancipated children, were not their agitates, nor were they 
sui heredes to the father— for the tie of the potestas was broken 
(and In tho case of the wife not in manu had never been 
created). So a man was agnate to his brothers and their 
children (assuming that there had been no capitis minutio on 
either side) ; but not to his sister married in manum or to her 
children, for they were not of the same familia (having beooue 
agnates of her husband's relatives). 

In the absence of a will, succession was now 
open to the agnatic heirs ab intestato (law : * si 
intestato moritur cui suus heres ncc escit, adgnatus 
proxinms familiam habeto’). How far the agnatic 
circle extended is not clear. The order of suc- 
cession established by the XII Tables was, there- 
fore, as follows: (I) sui heredes; (2) the nearest- 
agnate or agnates ; (3) the gens as a body — this 
last possible only in the case of a patrician. The 
law was interpreted in tho sense that only the 

1 Ulp. fr. xxvii. S : • legitimao hereditatis hw ... ex lege 
Puodecim Tabularum descend it. 1 


nearest agnate 1 (or agnates of the same degree) 
could claim, so that, if they declined, the next 
in degree could not take the estate, and, further, 
that no female agnate more remote than a sister 
could inherit. 

Sui heredes, whether instituted by will or taking ab in- 
testato, could not decline the Inheritance however burdensome 
hence thev are called heredes necessarii ); but a stranger 
nstituted by will, or an agnate heir ab intestato, could reject 
the inheritance. 

The interpretation put upon the clause in tho 
XII Tables — ‘uti legassit super peeunia tutelave 
suae rei, ita ius esto ’—together with the growth 
of that form of testament called per ass et libram 
(originally not a testament, but a fictional substitute 
for one) made the testator’s will supreme, even to 
the extent of disinheriting his mi heredes in favour 
of a stranger, if he expressly mentioned the dis- 
herison ( exheredatio ). In the later Republic, owing 
to the decline of religion and family morality, chil- 
dren were often disinherited, or cut off with a mere 
fraction of the estate, for the benefit of a stranger. 
This led to tho recognition of the querela inojjiciosi 
testamenti , or the cliallenge of the will by a suus 
heres capriciously treated. U nder the early Empire 
this developed the rule of the legitim of children, 
giving them a right to at least one* fourth of the 
father’s estate in spite of the will, except for good 
grounds. 

Very important was the effect of the bonorum 
possessio (secundum tabulas ), by which the P no tor 
gave provisional enjoyment of the estate to the 
heir named in a will prima facie valid, pend- 
ing possible claim by heirs-at-law. 3 A year’s 
undisturbed possession gave him full ownership 
by usucaption. The ultimate effect of the Prae- 
torian action, in granting bonorum possessio in 
relief of various classes of petitioners, was to 
establish the following Pnetorian order of in- 
testate succession : (1) in place of the sui heredes 
of the old ius civile, they put descendants ( liberi ), 
including the wife in manu, sons and daughters 
of the body whether in potestate or emancipated, 
and representatives of predeceased sons and adopted 
children who were in potestate of the deceased 
when he died ; (2) legitimi heredes, i.e. the nearest 
collateral agnates; (3) cognates, this class not 
being precisely defined ; (4) survivor of husband 
and wife. It was open for these classes in turn 
to petition for bonorum possessio ; hut it was for 
them to maintain the grant against any who 
claimed as heir according to the ius civile. 

The above changes were in part the outcome of 
the doctrine of the ius naturale as embodying a 
higher ideal of justice than tho old ius civile. The 
process was carried further in the Tertullian sena - 
tusconsultum in Hadrian's reign. This gave pre- 
ference to the mother over all agnatcB of her 
deceased child, except father, brother, or sister- 
father and brother excluding her ; hut with a sister, 
and failing father and brother, she shared equally. 
This right was confined to women with the ius 
liber orum, i.e. free women who had three children, 
or freedwomen who had four. In A.D. 178 the Orphi- 
tian senat usconsultum gave legitimate or illegiti- 
mate children a prior right over all her agnates to 
succeed a mother. The Code of Justinian made 
a mother’s right of succession independent of the 
ius liberorum, and extended that of a daughter 
or sister to her descendants. In his 118th and 
127th Novella, Justinian wiped away the rights 
of agnates entirely, except as regarded adopted 
children, and settled the orders of succession 
purely on a basis of blood-relationship : (1) descend- 
ants of the intestate, male and female alike taking 
i Division between agnates was per capita, not per etirpe*. 
In the case of a freed man his patronus and his children took 
the place of agnates. 

There were two other forms of bonorum possessio — contra 
tabulas, practically setting the will aside, and ad intestato. 
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per capita if of the same degree, per stirpes if of 
different degrees ; (2) the nearest ascendants, con* 
currently with full brothers and sisters and chil- 
dren of predeceased brothers and sisters (division 
equally per capita when there were ascendants 
and brothers and sisters, or brothers and sisters 
only ; per stirpes when children of a deceased 
brother or sister participated ; if there were only 
ascendants, the estate was divided equally to the 
mternnl and maternal sides of the account); (3) 
tulf -brothers and half-sisters, and their issue, and 
grandchildren of full brothers and sisters, dividing 
on the same principle ; (4) all other collaterals of 
all degrees, those nearest akin excluding those 
more remote, and dividing per capita between all 
of the same degree. 

In his 119th Novella , Justinian laid down the 
principle that a child had an indefeasible right 
to some sharo at least as an heir of his father, 
and conversely, and enumerated the legal grounds 
of disherison. It followed, therefore, that a will 
to be valid must state the reasons for disherison ; 
and, further, that it was liable to challenge upon 
the facts. A child not given some share, however 
small, could have the will nullified ; and, if not 
given his legitim (at least one-third of the estate, 
and under certain circumstances one-half), he 
could claim to that amount ; but nullification could 
not extend to any accessory provisions of the will. 

Litkh aturk. — J. M airhead, Hist. J iilrod. to th e Private Law 
of Home'*, London, ISM); M. Voigt, Gesch. und System dee 
Civil - utul Criminal- licchtcs, wie -Processes der XII Tafeln, 
Leipzig, ]88.‘i-84 ; P. F. Girard. Manuel tUmsntaire de droit 
romain , Paris, 1895-97 ; F. Schulin, Das grtich. Testament 
vergliehen init dem rinnuchen, Buhl*], 1882 ; R. v. Mayr, 
Jlomische Rechtsgeschi elite (Snimnlung Goschen. no. 578), 
Leipzig, 1912: art. ‘ Hcreditarium lus,’ in PauIy-WUwowa- 
Kroll, Real-Encyclopddie , 15th Ilalbbnnd. Stuttgart, 1912; 
E. Hdlder, Heitriige zur Gesch. des rom. Erbrechls, Erlangen, 
1881 ; F. Norden, Apulejus von Madaura und das rOm. 
Privatrecht, Berlin, 1912 ; H. J. Roby, Homan Private Law, 
2 vols., Cambridge, 1902; W. W. Bucklaud, Elementary 
Principles of the Roman Private Law, do. 1912. 

W. J. Woodhousk. 

INHERITANCE (Teutonic). — Tor the last 
sixty years this Hubjcct 1ms been a prolific source 
of controversy, which at present shows no sign of 
abating. Thus, it is not decided whether the right 
of inheritance was originally limited to the near 
family, or whether the wider kindred reserved it 
for themselves. The organization of this wider 
kindred is still a matter of debate, and scholars are 
not yet agreed as to whether inatrilineal inheritance 
prevailed at the lieginning of our era among the 
Teutons, or whether inheritance fell exclusively 
to males descended through males. A few facts, 
however, stand out clearly. Tacitus {Germ, 20) 
tells us that the Germans had no system of testa- 
mentary dispositions, but that they had rules of 
intestate succession ; and bis statement bolds good 
of almost all Teutonic countries until far into the 
Middle Ages. The heir, as some of the laws tell 
us, is born, not chosen. Adoption during lifetime 
is the only way of selecting an heir, and this pro- 
ceeding is hedged about by restrictions. It is per- 
mitted only if the adopter is without near kinsmen 
of liis own, as in the case of tho Frankish affatomy 
and the Langobardian thinx ; or else tho amount 
which may he bequeathed to an adopted son is 
limited and subject to the consent of the legal 
heirs or kindred (Scandinavia). 

Wills, which were introduced by the Church 
under the influence of Roman law, made their 
way very slowly, though encouraged by ecclesi- 
astical institutions, which would otherwise have 
been debarred from receiving bequests of land. 
In most Teutonic countries such bequests wero 
of the nature of a donatio post obitum , and were 
subject to the consent of heirs or kindred. Among 
the Frisian inhabitants of the little island of Wan- 


geroog, testamentary dispositions wero almost un- 
known far into the 18th cent., tho children, or, 
in their absence, the nearest kinsmen, succeed- 
ing automatically to the inheritance, which they 
divided among themselves by agreement, disputes 
being' very rare. Certain medineval laws will not 
admit disputes as to inheritance among kindred in 
the ordinary courts of law, regarding them as a 
matter to be settled by tho ‘ common kinsmen * of 
the parties concerned. 

Tno principle of primogeniture appears to have 
found no place in ancient Teutonic society. Tacitus 
says ( loc. . cit.) that the children inherit, and in later 
times (with the exception of the feudal nobility) 
all the sons, at least, had an equal claim to 
inheritance. Where there are two heirs, tho 
division of the shares usually dovolves on tho elder, 
the younger having tho right of choice between 
them. In the case of a number of heirs, the 
matter is decided by tho casting of lots after the 
eldest has divided the shares. Equal division 
among all the sons or other heirs is still common 
in many parts of Teutonic Europe, and this feature 
survives in tho Kentish gavelkind. 

In many parts, however, the farm is not divided 
among all the heirs, either for purely economic 
reasons or in order to facilitate tho collection of 
dues or taxes. In such cases the farm is either 
held in common by all the co heirs — a system which 
seems to have been common in England— or ono of 
the heirs is allowed to purchase it at a price unite 
irrespective of its market value, but calculated not 
to be an undue burden on tho farm. This system 
persists in Schleswig-Holstein to the present day. 
Sometimes this right, of purchase is granted to the 
eldest, but more often to the youngest son, tho 
idea boing that, while his brothers have had time 
to set up establishments of their own, he lias not 
done so, but lias remained with his parents, fn 
tho custom known as Borough English, still pre- 
vailing (in the ease of intestacy) in certain 
English districts and boroughs, the youngest, son 
inherits land to the exclusion of all the other 
children. 

Tho inheritance of real property is often limited 
to males, especially in the case of ancestral land 
such as the terra aviatica, which appears in the 
earliest Frankish (ripuarian) law, and the Nor- 
wegian odal. Frequently the son excludes the 
daughter, but she inherits in bis absence. In 
other parts — Denmark and Friesland — the daugh- 
ter receives half as much land as the son. Low 
Saxon law gives preferential treatment to sons ; 
but, as soon as an inheritance falls to collaterals, 
it makes no distinction between males and females, 
nor between the paternal and maternal kindred. 
On the whole, we may say that a tendency to limit 
inheritance to agnates (persons descended through 
males) is observable chiefly in South Germany. 
Tho supporters of the mother-right theory lay 
weight on certain statements of Tacitus (with 
regard to the privileged position of the mother’s 
brother, and to inheritance by children, not by 
sons only), but find the chief confirmation of 
their view in the earliest texts of the Frankish 
Lex Saliea, which, in the absence of children, 
gives all moveable property to t.he mother, or, 
in her absence, to her relatives, females taking 
precedence of males (Lex. Sal. tit. 29). Tt immt 
oe pointed out that it is unsafe to base theories of 
inheritance mainly on the rules governing ( he I rans- 
rnission of real property, since individual owner- 
ship of land was of late growth among (he Teutonic 
races. Neither Tacitus {Germ. 20) nor Ocsnr {de 
Bell. Gall. vi. 21 f.) knows of it ; ami as late ns '>74 
A Frankish edict intimates that fiibal land had 
only recently and partially become heritable. 

Moveable property may be regarded under three 
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heads : (1) cattle, farm implements, etc. ; (2) armour 
and weapons ( Heergewate ) ; (3) household furniture, 
clothing, and women’s ornaments ( Gerade ). (1) Ex- 
cept in some of the earliest laws, cattle, etc., went 
with the land. (2) In Old Saxon law’, agnatic kins- 
men, males descended through males, succeeded to 
armour, weapons, and the war-horse. This form 
of property was restricted to persons of noble birth, 
but in certain towns we find the workman’s tools, 
even the tailor’s scissors, being treated as Heerge • 
\odte os regards succession. (3) Gerade falls in 
almost all early laws, and in the Old Saxon Sachsen - 
spiegel , to women, and generally to those whose 
connexion with the deceased person is to bo traced 
through women. It cannot, however, be regarded 
merely as dowry, for we find unmarried women 
also m possession of it. It is best defined as 
consisting of thoso chattels which are under the 
woman’s chargo. The SuvJisenspiegel enacts that, 
on the death of a man’s wife, the successor to the 
Gerade must leave the widower his bed, a table 
and cloth, and a stool and cushion, so that evi- 
dently the entire household furniture is included 
in the term. With regard to (1) and (2H it is im- 
portant to remember that in heathen times a con- 
siderable proportion of the personal property of 
the deceased (weapons, ornaments, cattle, and even 
slaves) would bo buried or burned with the original 
owner. The Arabian traveller Ibn Fadlftn says 
that among the Scandinavians in Russia one-third 
of a man’s personal property was burned with him, 
and another third expended on the funeral banquet. 
A memorial banquet w r as common all over Scandi- 
navian territory, and was usually made the occasion 
for the heir to succeed to the dead man’s property. 
In Scandinavia this was signified by his taking up 
his position for the first time in the ‘ high-seat.* 
In Germany the inheritance was usually entered 
into on the thirtieth day after the death of the 
previous owner. 

In historical times rank is so closely bound up 
with the possession of land that its transmission 
necessarily follows the rules governing inheritance 
of real property. There ean, howxver, be little 
doubt that in earlier times succession to hereditary 
royal rank and title was independent of inheritance 
of land, indeed probably of any form of inheritance. 

With regard to the order of inheritance, wo must 
make a distinction between the immediate family 
(persons related within the first degree) and the 
wider kindred ; for the principles governing in- 
heritance are di iferent in the two groups. The i nner 
group, which is supposed to have once formed a 
‘ house-community,’ consists of children, parents, 
and brothers and sisters. The Frisian law calls 
these the ‘nearest six hands’: i.e. (1) son, (2) 
daughter, (3) father, (4) mother, (5) brother, (6) 
sister. To this group the Salic law added mother’s 
brothers and sisters, and, later, father’s brothers 
and sisters. It seems that, if the son was dead, 
his sons did not originally precede all other rela- 
tives, but w T ere regarded as no nearer to the inherit- 
ance than grandfathers of tho deceased. This, 
how’ever, is disputed by some authorities. 

In the outer group the degree of consanguinity 
is alone regarded: all persons equally related to 
the deceased have an equal claim, though, as we 
have seen, in certain forms of inheritance prefer- 
ence may be given to persons related through the 
father’s or the mothers kindred. It is necessary 
to indicate tho mode of reckoning kinship which 
prevailed among the Teutons. This is a subject 
round which a storm of controversy still rages; 
but, without committing ourselves too deeply to 
any tlioory, we may say that the Teutonic kindred 
was regarded as falling into groups centring round 
the person whose property was to be inherited, ; 
n ml that any one tracing his descent through the 


grandfather of this person was nearer than one 
tracing his descent from the great-grandfather. 
Thus kinship was not reckoned by the number of 
births between the persons concerned, as in Roman 
law, but by the number of generations (‘knees’) 
between one of them and the common ancestor. 
The first ‘ knee ’ is formed by the parents : thus 
brothers and sisters are in the first degree; the 
second by the grandparents: first cousins are, 
therefore, in the second degree, and so on. To 
describe persons related in the unequal collateral 
line, Teutonic languages employ circumlocutions. 

Sometimes tho kindred is clearly thought of as 
divided on a 1 parentelic * Bystem, the first paren- 
tela being (a) the parents and their descendants ; 
the second (6) the grandparents and their descend- 
ants, exclusive of («) ; the third and fourth (c) being 
tho two pairs of great-grandparonts and their de- 
scendants, other than (a) and ( b ) ; while the fifth, 
sixth, seventh, and eighth are the descendants, other 
than the preceding, of the four pairs of great-great- 
grandparents. Tho descendants of these are called 
in Dutch dialects the four ‘ quarters ’ ( mcrendeele ) of 
the kindred, while the eight groups descended 
from the couples one degree higher are known as 
achtendeele. It is supposed that tho Scandinavian 
cett, ‘ kindred,’ is derived from a word meaning 
‘eight’ and referring to these eight divisions; 
otherwise there is little evidence for a ‘parentelic’ 
ordering of the kindred in the North. There are, 
however, traces of a reckoning of the kindred in 
‘ cousinsliips’ both in Scandinavian and in old 
Continental law. 

The outer limit of the kindred is variously de- 
scribed in the early Continental law's as the fifth, 
sixth, or seventh generation. It is probable that 
the degree of kinship referred to is the same, the 
reckoning beginning in one case with tho common 
ancestor himself, in another with his children, and 
in the third with first cousins, the childron being 
in this case regarded as belonging to the family. 
When the outer limit of the kindred varies, as in 
Norway, popular ideas on the subject have prob- 
ably been affected by ecclesiastical ordinances 
determining the prohibited degrees of affinity. 

Literature. — F. Pollock and F. W. Maitland, Hist. oj 
Eng. Law , ii., London, 1895; F. Seebohm, Tribal Custom 
in Anglo-Saxon Law, do. 1902; K. von Amira, ErbenJ'olge. 
vnd y cr wandt schajlsgliederung ruich den altniedcrdcutxchm 
Rcchten, Munich, 1874; H. Brunner, GrandzUye der deutschen 
llcchtsgesch. i.2, Leipzig, 1908 ; J. Ficker, Untermchvvgenzvr 
ErbenJ'olge der ostgennanischeii 1 techte, Innsbruck, 1801-1901 ; 
A. Heusler, Institutional dcs deutschcn Privut rechts, ii., Leip- 
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B. S. PlllLLl’OTTS. 

INHIBITION. — Inhibition is a term commonly 
and loosely applied to certain aspects of physio- 
logical ana mental processes in which one process 
is checked or displaced by another. It is thus not 
a function comparable, e.q., with nutrition or 
circulation on tho physiological side, or with 
perception, memory, or emotion on the mental 
side ; it is rather descriptive of a condition result- 
ing from the action or inter-action of these or other 
functions. 

Whether regarded as a mental or as a physical 
phenomenon, it is a result of the incapacity of tho 
organism to give simultaneous expression to its 
many different impulses to action. The organism’s 
energy being limited, under ordinary circumstances 
it tends to he more or less concentrated in a few 
directions. If it is scattered over much ground, 
it is less effective. If it is concentrated, it is 
correspondingly more effective. For instance, great 
activity of one part of the body, while not necessarily 
or always incompatible with the action of other 
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parts, may frequently interfere with (he action of 
these other parts through the draining off of need- 
ful energy ; when, e.g., the forces of the body are 
devoted to the digestion of a full meal, there is not 
much energy available for mental work or for 
vigorous physical exercise. If two such processes 
involving the large use of bodily force are attempted 
at the same time, the effectiveness of each is greatly 
diminished. Then, again, one type of action may 
be antagonistic to another. An athlete cannot run 
a race and observe the scenery at the roadside at 
the same time. If ho wishes to run well, he must 
suppress the impulse to gaze about. 

Inhibition is, then, an incident of tho fact that 
effective action must be relatively concentrated, 
both because of the limitation of one’s energy and 
because too many disparate processes interfere witli 
one another. 

On the physiological side there is some evidence 
of specifically inhibitory nerves. The best attested 
example is that of the vagus, which, when stimu- 
lated, tends to check the action of the heart. 
According to Ycrkcs, however, 

4 the cases of inhibition which result from the functioning of 
inhibitory nerves or centres, if such exist, nro few and un- 
important in comparison with those which appear to be duo to 
the conilict or competition of impulses within the nervous 
system’ (art. •Inhibition,* in Cyclop, of Jidveutim, lii. 467)— 
the inhibition, in other words, which rcMilts from the fact that 
the action of the nervous system tends to be confined at any 
one time to relatively few channels. 

Only in extreme cases is this actually due to the 
limited fund of energy at the disposal of the organ- 
ism ; but every such case is a manifestation, in 
degree at least., of tho fact of the limitation of the 
organism’s resources. It may in its simplest, form 
be due, however, to the neutralization of one nerve 
impulso by another when they meet in the same 
centre, as when 

‘ the appropriate reflex of the leg- of tho frog to stimulation of 
tho fool may bo inhibited by simultaneous stimulation of the 
other leg * (///.). 

Tho higher nerve centres, especially those of the 
cortex, tend to hold in cheek tho impulses emanat- 
ing from the lower centres. Hcnco in a broad 
sense the brain may be regarded as an inhibiting 
centre. The function of the brain is in part 
‘to hold back or to inhibit the activity which other centres, 
left to theniBclvcH, would carryout in response to tho Meimory 
stimuli which reach them ’ ( lloyco, Outlines of Psychology, p. 70). 

On the psychical side, there is abundant illustra- 
iion of tho apparent interference of states of con- 
sciousness. AV i thin narrow limits one sensation, 
as an auditory, seems sometimes to enhance tho 
vividness of another, as a visual ; but, ordinarily, 
two vivid sensory experiences interfere with each 
other, both being diminished in their conscious 
effects, or one being ignored for the sake of the 
other. The d istraction of attention by some exc.i ling 
situation will render one suffering from acute pc in 
unconscious of it. Strong emotions interfere with 
ideation and tend to annul weaker feelings or 
emotions. One absorbed in thought is unaware of 
many sensory impulses impinging on his nervous 
system. Two disparate trains of thought cannot 
occur with complete effectiveness in consciousness 
at the same time. 

Historically, several different views of the nature 
of inhibition, as it appears in mental phenomena, 
havo been held. The oldest, that of Herbart, 
regarded ideas as permanently existing entities or 
psychical forces which constantly tend to interfere 
with each other, some being thus prevented by tho 
repellent force of others from appearing in con- 
sciousness. Another view is that ‘inhibition is 
the negativo side of the associational process’ 
(Ilreesc, ‘On Inhibition, * p. 12). The number of 
mental elements which may co-exist is limited, and 
those which cannot tit into the associative system 
that is uppermost are suppressed. According to 


this view, inhibition is an aspect of tho control of 
mental elements through attention. Logical con- 
tradiction has been considered by others as one 
phase of inhibition; <?.</., ono cannot think of ;m 
object as white and not-white at the same time. 
In so far as this is true, however, it is really a 
special phase of the preceding type. Others have 
regarded inhibition as an aspect of tho control of 
mental and physical processes by tho will. It is 
pointed out that tho will may not only excite ami 
direct, but also hold in check, a movement or a 
mental process. 

All views, however, which assume that inhibition 
may be a purely psychical process are inadcqmU*. 
It is rather a phenomenon of tho action of tho 
organism as a whole, i.e. of the psycho -physical 
organism. It depends ultimately upon the draw iug 
off of tho nervous energy from certain ccnhcs, 
resulting in the checking of their action, and tho 
concentration of the energy in other centres, result- 
ing in their heightened activity. Every chmj of 
apparent psychical inhibition is associated definitely 
with some re-adjustment of tho energies of (lie 
physiological organism, lienee it is only relatively 
true that wo can say that thought is opposed to 
action. It is op nosed only to some kinds of action, 
for thought itself is bound up with and expresses 
itself through the cxpendituie of a definite amount 
of energy of tho physiological system. In fact, to 
the degree in which there is inhibition of move- 
ment, to that degree mental processes aro them- 
selves rendered impossible. The problem of in- 
hibition, then, whether on the side of t he physical 
organism or on that of tho mind, is the problem 
not of merely suppressing action, but of substitut- 
ing one kind of action for another kind. When 
we speak of thought as suppressing bodily act ivity, 
we mean only that vve kind of bodily acti\ ity is 
suppressed. Wheu a person thinks intently and 
his outer movements arc inhibited, there has simply 
been a shifting of the locus of psycho- physical 
action. For the gross overt forms of' bodily move- 
ment there havo been substituted the moio subtle 
inner movements of the vaso motor system and 
those of the cortex itself, which arc more int imntcly 
associated with the thought processes. (July 
relatively speaking, then, does innetion take tho 
plate of action when a process is inhibited. What 
actually occurs is a tram fer of psycho- physical 
energy from ono point to another, a IcN. miing or 
suppression of one form of action and a correspond- 
ing intensification of another form. 

It is frequently and truly said that the higher 
(lie process [e.g., the move intellectual), the more 
numerous are the inhibitory inline/, ees which it 
exercises on the nerve centres controlling the more 
primitive forms of action; but this means, jr< wo 
nave just pointed out, not, that tho psychics I, as 
such, inhibits the physical, hut that dillcrcnt 
action complexes are associated with the higher 
intellectual processes, and that, if tho latter are 
to function, it must ho at the expense of tho 
former or lower types of action. It is for this 
reason that all phases of character development 
and growth of personality involve a huge amount 
of inhibition. In fact, it is through the capacity 
of tho psycho physical organism to suppress in- 
consistent modes of action that it is possible for 
any definite type of behaviour to emerge at nil. 
The growth of an individual from childhood to 
effective maturity is associate,* l fiom shut to linisli 
with Lhe building up of certain complexes of 
conduct, the obverse of which is alnuy- tin 1 drain- 
ing of energy from the lower, le.-s organized hu ms 
of action and their consequent inhibition. Thus 
the little child has an excess of gross, overt, bodily 
activity. Ho is apt to be Highly and inconsistent 
in his behaviour. Ho gives way to all sorts of 
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instincts and impulses. The problem of character 
development is not that of suppressing the energy 
thus exhibited, but of gradually organizing it into 
more definite and desirable forms. The higher 
types of behaviour, therefore, displace the lower 
by consuming their energy or by giving it outlets 
in accord with more definite purposes and ideals. 

The re construction, which thus takes place so 
conspicuously in the development of chila naturc 
into maturity, is typical of the process which 
occurs in every instance of change of attitude in 
the adult. Whenever an adult inhibits an un- 
dcsired act or mode of behaviour, he must accom- 
plish it by fixing his attention upon some other 
mode of action, which thereby has a chance to 
develop. Nor is this fixing of attention to bo 
thought of as some intervening outside agency. It 
is simply the expression of the fact that another 
impulse, or set of impulses, is present which, for 
the time being, is felt to lie more definitely in 
accord with the real personal character as that 
has gradually integrated through many previous 
reactions. Tne inhibition of one mode of behaviour 
by another is due to the superior power of the 
then dominant complex of psycho-physical attitudes 
over those less perfectly organized and for the timo 
being inconsistent with the action of the dominant 
mode. The re construction thus effected may he 
partial or complete. It is partial when the sup- 
pressed impulse is merely suppressed or ignored 
rather than utilized. In that case the suppressed 
factor may drop out of consciousness and be 
apparently forgotten, but it is still capable of 
exerting an influence or of causing a stress beneath 
the level of consciousness which is injurious. 

The strain of merely holding the undcsired 
tendency in check or of preventing its finding 
expression acts as a drag, though unconscious, 
upon conscious proceases, preventing their attain- 
ing their highest degree of efficiency. Moreover, 
the suppressed impulse may have various patho- 
logical effects. In extreme cases, as Freud has 
shown (AJPs xxi. [1010] 191 f.), it may result in 
producing the condition of nervous disease known 
as hysteria. All those modes of training which 
attempt lhitlv to prohibit the expression of un- 
dcsiratde tendencies in children incur this danger. 
The inhibition resulting is not genuine. The 
better method, and the one which would accomplish 
real inhibition, would bo that which would seek 
to re-direct the impulse into some more desirable 
channel. The energy of tho impulse could thus be 
saved and turned to positive account in character 
formation. The tendency to tell falsehoods is 
undesirable, blit it is of little avail to say to the 
child, 'Thou shalt not.’ What is needed is to 
determine the underlying motive leading to lying, 
and see that it can find expression in a more desirable 
form. Tho correction must, in other words, be 
positive, by opening to the child other lines of action 
which will afford an outlet to the energy thus far 
finding expression in an undesired form. 


What is true of child- training is true of every 
phase of character development. Many adults 
su/Fer from excessive inhibitions. The energy they 
expend, sometimes unconsciously, in holding in 
check their undesired tendencies greatly reduces 
their positive efficiency. The root of the difficulty 
is that their inhibitions are only partial. The 
undesired forms of behaviour are struggling to 
assert themselves instead of being assimilated by 
more approved complexes of conduct. Tho work 
of Frouu, referred to above, and of his followers in 
the treatment of hysteria furnishes many examples 
of this condition. While some pathological con- 
ditions of adults have been traced to the improper 
suppression of impulses in early childhood, in the 
majority of cases they are the outcome of the 
determined repression of intense desires which 
develop in youth and which are usually connected, 
directly or indirectly, with the sex impulse. This 
normal and necessary phase of human nature 
frequently runs counter to accepted social usages. 
Desires recognized as improper are thrust into the 
background of the mind, are ignored or even 
forgotten, but when thus dealt with are apt to 
continue to exert a harmful and mysterious in- 
fluence over the person’s conscious life. 

Thus, a governess treat**! hy Freud for hysterical tendencies, 
finally confronted with the question as to whether she was not 
in love with her master, replied : ‘ Yes, I believe it is so, but 
I did not know it, or rather i did not wish to know it. I wished 
to crowd it out of my mind, never to think of it, and of late 
I have been successful.’ Hut this impulse, thus ignored and 
forgotten, became the exciting cause of a host of hysterical 
symptoms. 

Tho problem presented hy this case, which is 
typical, was to dispose of the energy of the impulse 
in a manner that would not conflict with tho 
woman’s own sense of social propriety. One of 
tbe serious problems of the education of tho 
adolescent is that of finding ways of using in sports, 
in physical and mental labour, in artistic creation 
of various types, and in social intercourse impulses 
which, though intrinsically sexual, may t hus be 
transmuted into forces of the utmost worth in the 
development of a well-rounded character. Here, 
if ever, it is important to recognize the practical 
character of the psychological dictum that tho 
most effective inhibition occurs only through the 
re-direction of the energy into other channels of 
expression. 
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Introductory and Primitive (G. d’Alviella), 
p. 311. 

Buddhist (J. Takakusu), p. 319. 

Greek (.1. E. Harrison), n. 322. 

Hindu (J. Jolly and VV. Crookk), p. 323. 

INITIATION (Introductory and Primitive). — 
x. Definition and nature of initiation.— Initiation 
in itu general seuso is synonymous with ‘be- 
ginning" (initium), ‘training/ ‘instructing/ The 
word is usually applied in a restricted sense to 


Jewish (W. Hrandt), p. 324. 
Parsi (J. J. Modi), p. 324. 

Roman (C. D. Curtis), p. 327. 
Tibetan (L. A. Waddell), p. 328. 


signify admission to ceremonies or traditions of a 
religions or magical order. The communications 
made to tho initiated are not necessarily secret ; 
they may consist of teaching whose efficacy de- 
pends on the authority of the one who gives it, the 
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character of the one who receives it, and the con- 
ditions in which it is imparted. But ordinarily 
they are a secret carefully guarded from the pro- 
fane, and so initiation comes to mean * introduc- 
tion to a mystery,’ whether we take ‘ mystery * as 
meaning truths beyond the reach of vulgar com- 
prehension or practices jealously reserved for a 
chosen few. Among the Homans initia was a 
generio term for mysteries. 1 * * 

Two exegetical schools, which have often held 
rival opinions on the subject of the history of 
religion, differ also in their conclusions as to 
the origin and function of initiation ceremonies. 
According to the one (Dupuis, Creuzcr, Guigniaut, 
etc.), initiation furnished a philosophical explana- 
tion of vulgar beliofs and led to a rational and 
moral interpretation of official cults. The other 
school (Lobeck, Andrew Lang, etc.) holds that it 
tended rather to perpetuate, under cover of secrecy, 
rites and myths of primitivo barbarism, which 
their adepts were ashamed to lay bare to the open 
day. These two theories may both be applied in 
particular cases, but neither of them can be ac- 
cepted as a general view. Another theory, which 
is no better founded, is that every initiation is 
invariably an embodiment or a dramatic repre- 
sentation of old legends or myths. In most cases 
it is not the myths that have given birth to the 
ceremonies of initiation, but rather, as has been 
superabundantly proved by Robertson Smith and 
Frazer, the ceremonies that have been explained 
by myths, after their original meaning has been 
lost sight of. In any case, an unbiased study of 
the forms and circumstances of the initiation 
ceremonies themselves in the different regions 
where they are found will enable us to gain some 
enlightenment as to their nature and function. 

All known peoples admit the existence of a 
sacred world, peopled by mysterious influences, 
which are sometimes propitious, sometimes bale- 
ful, but always to be feared. In every country, 
too, there are individuals or groups of individuals 
who claim to be able to find out these forces, dis- 
arm them, and use them for their own purposes. 
This power is given by initiation into certain pro- 
cesses. The ceremonies of initiation are divided 
into two categories, (a) In the one the ceremony 
has as object the granting of a certain power to 
the neonhyte, who uses it exclusively in his own 
Husonal interest, or, in return for a remuneration, 
or the benefit of others. This is the kind of ini- 
tiation which is practised by sorcerers all over the 
world— shamans, angakoks, and so on. Those to 
be initiated are chosen by preference from young 
men showing a tendency to hysteria or visions, a 
tendency which is developed by the aid of intoxi- 
cants or narcotics, fasting, over-tatigne, hypnotism, 
and all kinds of devices. The apprenticeship at 
an end, these new sorcerers set out to apply the 
magic recipes which have been imparted to them, 
and add new ones from their own experience. 
Even when, as is sometimes the case, men set up 
as sorcerers of their own accord, they do so only 
after dreams or hallucinations either naturally or 
artificially induced, which are regarded as being 
a veritable initiation in which they have received 
direct revelations from above. 8 [b) The second 
category includes initiation ceremonies forming 
an integral part of the social institutions of so- 
called primitive peoples; they are usually per- 
formed on behalf of the community by a natural 
or artificial group. It is impossible to say with 
certainty which is the older of tlieso two forms of 
initiation, but the second is by far the more im- 
portant, not only because it forms a necessary 

i Varro, de Re Rust. lit. 6 (ed. H. Keil, Leipzig. 1889). 

3 H. Hubert and M. Muum, "Th6orie g£n£rale do la magle,’ In 

ASoc vii. [Paris, 1902-03] 289. 


part of the life of individuals and communities in 
primitive society, but also because its development 
is parallel with the modifications taking place in 
the structure of the social liody. 

2. Aims of initiation.— Those who penetrate the 
domain of the sacred with the sole ambition of 
finding there a means of satisfying their personal 
desires run the risk of entering into conflict with 
the community, and not without reason. The day 
is sure to come when the community will recognize 
the distinction between witchcraft and priesthood, 
and these sorcerers will bo finally and utterly pro- 
scribed. Yet, in the heart of primitive societies, 
and later in the less developed strata of cultured 
populations, the magician’s claims are still acknow- 
ledged or submitted to, not only because of the 
fear he inspires, but also for the services he can 
render to most individuals, and even to the com- 
munity itself, by curing disease, bringing rain, 
favouring the multiplication of useful animals or 
plants, ensuring the periodicity of heavenly pheno- 
mena, finding out the guilty, exorcizing evil spirits 
— in a word, fulfilling real priestly funct ions in the 
dealings of the people with certain parts of the 
sacred world or certain personages belonging to it. 
This function of influencing natural phenomena is 
frequently assumed by groups of initiated persons 
representing a sulaiivision of the tribe or by secret 
societies, which gain new recruits by co-optation. 
Where division into clans still prevails, tne prin- 
cipal magical operations are undertaken by the 
clans for the benefit of the community, each clan 
acting on its own particular totem. 

Among the natives of Australia, c. g., it is the emu clan thnt 
performs the rites supposed to be capable of ensuring the 
multiplication or the capture of this species ; the rain clan 
which recites the Incantations necessary for forming clouds, and 
SO on. 

In all primitive societies, individuals of the same 
sex and ago, having the same interests, tastes, and 
occupations, have a tendency to group themselves 
into particular societies within the general society. 
Thus arise many classes standing in juxtaposition 
and including respect ively youths, adults, celibates, 
married men, old men, women in different condi- 
tions, totemic groups, elans, phratries, inhabitants 
of the same territory, strangers, oven dead men, 
and also, as Van Gennep lias noted, certain social 
categories constituted by normal though particular 
and temporary events, such as illness, pregnancy, 
a common danger, travel, seasonal occupations, 
eto. 1 It was not until later that distinctions 
founded on permanent professions appeared. Now 
every passage from one of those stales to another 
is accompanied by a modification in the form or 
nature ot the superhuman influences with which 
the individual has to deal. In each group these 
influences, whether personified or not, are in- 
offensive and even highly useful to those who are 
within and who know how to avail themselves of 
their help, but dangerous and extremely harmful 
to strangers. On tlie other hand, those passing 
into a new group are apt to bring with them the 
magical and infectious taints of their old milieu. 
They must therefore be purified, assimilated, and 
instructed, which is the threefold object of initia- 
tion. 

Among initiation ceremonies of this nature, one 
of the most important and most common is that 
which marks the attainment of puberty, or rather 
the ceremony which about that age officially breaks 
all ties binding the adolescent to children and 
women, and admits him into tlio society of men. 
This ceremony is found, either as an established 
institution or as a survival of an older cere- 
mony, among nearly all uncivilized peoples — among 
the Fncgians, the natives of North and South 
America, Arctic populations, in Australia, Poiy- 
1 Van Clcnnep, Rites da passage, 1 ff. 
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nesia, Melanesia, in New Guinea, and in India— not 
to speak of the traces of it still found among the 
civilized peoples of antiquity. Its function is to 
confer on the adolescent the rights and obligations 
of an active member of society; i.e., it enables 
him to take part in war, to lay the foundations of 
family life, and to observe the customs and rites 
necessary for the well-being of the tribe. Initia- 
tion, so understood, may be considered as the 
oldest form of public instruction. 

This was realized by the Tuscarora of North Carolina when 
they explained to l*wson more than two hundred years ago 
that initiation 4 was the same to them as it is to us to send our 
children to school to be taught good breeding and letters .' 1 

This instruction, nevertheless, retains a magico- 
religious character which often envelops the whole 
official cult of the tribe. Women also are divided 
into similar age classes ; but with them initiation, 
even when it is a close imitation of the men’s cere- 
mony, is less important because it confers fewer 
privileges.* There are many other social transi- 
tions entailing rites which may be considered as 
initiatory — a.tj. .naturalization, adoption, marriage, 
the consecration of priests, funeral ceremonies, etc. 
Sacrifice, too, at loast in connexion with cults 
which regard it as a means of penetrating into the 
sacred world, assumes the form and functions of 
initiation. The spot on which all these ceremonies 
take place is, as it wero, a sanctuary, to which 
access is forbidden to the uninitiated. The organ- 
ization of the rites of initiation remains in the 
hands of the old men, who are the natural guardians 
of the tribal traditions, and they lay down as the 
lirst duty of man obedience to tne ancients and to 
their teaching. 

3 . Evolution of initiation. — The initiation of 
adults loses its general character in proportion as 
the authority of the chiefs develops and legal 
institutions Decome separated from the magico- 
rcligious rites of which they were at first part and 
parcel. The age classes tend to become subdivided 
into a hierarchy of different grades, which fill up 
their ranks sometimes without regard to age or 
seniority. The initiated of the higher grade think 
that they have a right to rule over those of the 
lower grades. Sometimes even their privileges 
become hereditary, at least to the extent that their 
children alone havo a right of initiation into the 
grade. The ago class is thus turned into one or 
more secret societies, which sometimes recruit 
t.linir members from various tribes and even open 
their doors to women, as, e.g., in West Africa and 
North America. 

In the district of Gabun, we are told, there was a secret 
society exclusively composed of women, who, like the ancient 
Bacchantes, celebrated orgiastic rites in the depths of the 
forest, and were much feared by men, who ran the risk of death 
if they surprised them in their ceremonies. 3 

The same individual can thus belong to several 
4 brotherhoods, ’ especially when they have different 
aims. »Some of these societies become mere schools 
for working magic arts, and thus assimilate them- 
selves to the societies of sorcerers who unite 
for mutual benefit in the exorcise of their art. 
Most of the societies, however, continue to play 
i-mne part in the affairs of the community. In 
Africa they sometimes reinforce and sometimes 
limit the authority of the chiefs. Sometimes, like 
the Vehmg eric fit of mediaeval Germany, they form a 
sort of superior police acting with repressive justice, 
and they are all the more to be feared that they 
do their work in secret. The societies whose 
members belong to different tribes contribute to- 
wards the maintenance of peace, and on occasion 
we find them performing the function of arbiters. 
Yot almost ail these societies respect the social 
and religious traditions and customs that have 

l J. Lawson, history of Carolina , London, 1714, p. 380 ff. 

- II. Webster, Primitive Secret Societies, p. 46. 

3 J. L Wilson, Western Africa, London, I860, u. — "* 


com© down to them, and transmit them to their 
successors. As de Jonghe says with regard to the 
Lower Congo, they form, in spite of their abuses, 
4 a centre of religious instruction and eivio forma- 
tion .’ 1 

An analogous evolution has taken place among the Kafirs, 
the Polynesians, the Melanesians, and the tribes of New Guinea. 
Each of the numerous secret societies of the natives of North 
America deals with some kind of magical operation whioh influ- 
ences the course of nature — the ripening of crons, the falling of 
rain, tho success of hunting or fishing, and the treatment of 
innumerable individual ailments. In the Oceanic Islands and 
among the American Indians, the ceremonies connected with 
all these societies are partly publlo and partly secret, according 
as they represent scenes from current mythology or explain to 
their neophytes the esoterio meaning of these representations. 

When belief in the efficacy of magic begins to 
disappear, or when public cults gain in importance, 
secret societies gradually develop into mere clubs, 
from which all mystic element nas disappeared ; 
their old sanctuaries become tho social meeting- 
places of the club, and their rites degenerate into 
popular rejoicings or mere buffoonery. But we 
must not lose sight of tho fact that these brother- 
hoods, which monopolize all communication with 
the domain of the sacred, are able to fulfil the 
characteristic functions of a cult as well as the 
magic rites proper to sorcery. 

The transition may be Been in the order of the Arcoi in 
Polynesia, who accompany the worship of the god Oro with all 
sorts of magio practices. There were eight or nine different 
grades, entrance to which was gained by successive ceremonies 
of initiation. All the great religions of the East hod room for 
initiation ceromonlcs over and above their public cults. Home 
of the Greek mysteries certainly go back to the pre-IIomerlo 
period.* Texts analyzed by Moret, Lef6bure, and others confirm 
the opinion of Herodotus and Plutarch that there was in the 
Egyptian cult an initiation reserved for a chosen few, which be- 
sides the regular and official cult included the celebration of 
the passion of Osiris. 8 Tho famous Chald®an poem describing 
the descent of lfitur to the gloomy al>ode of Arnfu to look for her 
lover Tarmnuz presents all the characteristics of an initiation 
ceremony. From texts edited by A. H. Sayeo we learn that 
certain priests or soothsayers had to submit to a formal initia- 
tion ; they wers mode to pass through an artificial representa- 
tion of the undsr world, whore they were shown ‘the altars 
amid the waters, tho treasures of Ann, Bel and Ea, tho tablets 
of the gods, tho delivering of the oracle of heaven and earth, 
and the cedar- tree, the beloved of the great gods, which their 
hand has caused to grow.'* 

0. P. Tide has shown that, among the Western Semites, Byblos 
and other centres of Syrian cults had their mysteries from 
before the time of the Assyrian conquest of the country. 8 The 
OT has more than one allusion to mysteries reproved by tho 
Prophets. 8 In India, a man was a Brahman by right of birth, 
but could not exercise sacrificial functions without first having 
passed through a complicated initiation. 

Even the subjection of a nation by conquerors 
and tho superimposing of new cults tend rather 
to develop than to discourage initiation cere- 
monies. Sometimes the victors organize them 
for the use of peoples desirous of adopting the cult 
of the victorious god. 

Thus the Mazdiuan religion, which was essentially a national 
religion (to be born a Mode or a Persian was also to be bom a 
worshipper of Ormazd and Mithra),7 had no initiation ceremony 
other than the admission of children into the cult; but, whon 
the Aclmnnenlans had extended their sphere of influence os far 
os the Mediterranean, Mazdu'.ism had to organize the mysteries 
of Mithra, which wero to become of such importance in the 
Western world. 

On the other hand, the victorious people often 
become converts to the cult of the conquered 
nation. 

After the subjugation of Eleusls, the Athenians could not gain 
admission to the sacra gcntiliciu of some Klemlnlan families w ho 


3 E. do Jonghe, 4 lies Socl6t6s secretes au Baa-Congo,' in 
Revue dee Questions historiques, Oth ser., xii. [1907] 611. 

* K. Otfried Muller thought the origin of the Greek mysteries 
was to be found in old Pelusgian cults, which were turned into 
secret cult* after the invasion of the Greeks (see art. 4 Eleusinien,' 
in Allgemeine Encyclopddie , vol. xxxiil. [1840] sect. I.). 

3 A. Moret, My stores igyptiene (Mus6e Uuiinet Lecture). 
Chklons, 1911, p. 1 ff. 

* A. H. Sayce. Origin and Growth of Religion as illustrated by 
the Religion of the Anoient Babylonians 3 (II ib. Lect. 1887), 
London, 1891, p. 241. 

8 O. P. Tiele, Religione de VEgypte et dee peuplee simitiques, 
Fr. tr., Parle, 1S81, p. 290. 

« W. *. Smith, Rel. SemA , p. 868 ff. 

F. Oumont, Lee Myettree de Mithra , Brussels, 1900, L 289. 
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worshipped Demeter, until they had gone through the formal* 
ities of an initiation ceremony. Thia ceremony, which was 
instituted exclusively for the citizens of Attica, was gradually 
opened to tho othor inhabitants of Greece, and even to all the 
subjects of tho Itoman Empire, 'ns a sanctuary common to the 
whole earth’ (Aristides, Eleusinios , ed. W. Dindorf, Leipzig, 
1829, p. 415). Every foreign religion which spread through the 
Roman world assumed the form of mysteries open to all who 
showed themBelves worthy or merely desirous of being initiated 
into them. 

Thus initiation paved the way for universalistic 
cults by substituting community of beliefs and 
rites for nationality os the foundation of religious 
ties. 

The Christian sacrament of baptism (q.v.), the primary rite of 
initiation into tho Church, was elaborately developed by the 
Gnostics. Two MBS, belonging to the sect of the Valentinians, 
the Pint in Sophia ana the /Took oj th « Great Logos according to 
the Mystery, give a description of four grades of initiation : the 
Haptism of water, ‘which gives access to tho place of Truth 
and the place of Light ’ ; the Baptism of fire, * which admits one 
into the company of the heirs of the kingdom of Light’ ; the 
Baptism of the Spirit ; and, finally, * the myskry which forces 
all the Archons to remove Iniquities from off the Disciples and 
make the Disciples immortal.’! Among the Druses, according 
to the Arab historians al-Maqrizi and al-Nuwairi, there were no 
fewer than nine grades of initiation where the hidden meaning 
of the QuPun, the real origin of tho universe, the inaccessibility 
of the supreme principle, and-flnally, the equivalence of all cults 
were, successively taught. y The Christian sects of the Middle 
Ages had frequent recourse to initiation ceremonies, the secrecy 
of which served to protect them from the attacks of orthodoxy. 
The favour which symbolism then enjoyed allowed them to 
attribute to texts and to sacred or at least inoffensive emblems 
an esoteric significance which was gradually revealed to neo- 
phytes. Even such exclusively technical dotalls os the formula] 
and tools employed in the art of building lent themselves in the 
apprenticeship of mediaeval freemasons to a moral or philo- 
sophical Interpretation, which has preserved their use In the 
initiation of modern Freemasons, though freemasonry (q.v.) has 
long ago lost its professional character. 8 

It is of importance to note that, while preserv- 
ing its outward form throughout this evolution, 
initiation changed its object somewhat in passing 
from magic to tho service of religion. What was 
required of it now was to make the gods better 
known, and to bring about a closer intercourse 
with them. As a consequence, we notice among 
neophytes new feelings of curiosity, anxiety, and 
even anguish, allied with an ardent desire for com- 
munion with their religious and moral ideal. The 
rites giving them access to the sacred world— 
whether these coronionios were originally held in 
connexion with the changing of the seasons, the 
revolutions of the stars, or the transformations of 
the crops — recurred in a rhythm of periodicity and 
alternation which the initiated applied to their own 
destiny. In the liturgical drama, in which he had 
to play a part, the novice now saw the passion of 
a god— some divine sacrifice, the benefit of which 
he was personally called upon to reap. All the 
symbolism of the ancient mysteries found an outlet 
in this direction. The aim of initiation thus be- 
came once more the attainment of an individual 
advantage, but this time on a different plan : 
* Thanks to these beautiful mysteries which come 
to us from the gods,* we read in an Eleusinian 
inscription, ‘ death is for mortals no longer an evil, 
but a boon.* 4 

The question is to discover whether, as Paul 
Foucart maintains, 0 initiation confined itself to 
furnishing the neophyte with topographical in- 
formation, as it were, to prevent him from losing 
his way in tho under world, and with magic 
formula? to baflle the demons lying in ambush in his 
path, or whether it insisted also on the nfjccssity 
of his having led a just and righteous Jife. Tt 
would seem that initiation was sufficient in itself 
to ensure eternal life, and Diogenes of Sinope was 
more or less justified in putting the crucial ques- 

1 & Amdlineau, Le Gnosticisms iqyplien, Pari?, 1887, p. 243 f. 

8 A. 1. Silvestre de Bacy, Exposi ds la religion rtes Druses, 
Paris, 1838, p. lxxiv f. 

8 It. F. Gould, Concise History of Freemasonry , Loudon, 1904, 
pp. 127, 30411. 

4 ’E^tjgepi? ’ApvatoXoyifcj, Athens, 1883, p 82. 

• P. Foucart, Hecherches eur Vortgine et la nature dev mys- 
tires d’Eleusis, Paris, 1895, 1st M6moire, p. 03. 


tion : * Will tho brigand Poetneion be happier after 
his death because ho has been initiated than 
Epaminondas, who has not been initiated ?’ 1 In 
Greece an attempt was made to satisfy the de- 
mands of morality more or less by excluding from 
initiation oil traitors, perjurers, and criminals- in 
a word, all those who had not ‘clean hands . 1 Tin; 
Egyptians had found a more practical expedient. 
They introduced as part of the ceremony repre- 
senting the supreme journey into the infernal 
regions a summons before the tribunal of Osiris; 
only those who were acquitted there could benefit 
by the formula 1 , and amulets provided to help 
the dead to attain safely to the blessed region 
of the fields of Aalu, If this had not been the 
case when the culture of the ancients was at its 
height, men like Plato, Cicero, Plutarch, and 
Diodorus Mould have been more careful about pro- 
claiming (ho moralizing and civilizing influence of 
initiation into the mysteries of their time. 

4 . The ritual of initiation. — The formalities 
of initiation, whether its dominant function is 
magical or religious, present striking general 
resemblances. Andrew Lang notes the following 
general characteristics : (a) mystic dances ; (h) tho 
use of the tunulun , or bull-roarer [q.v .) ; (r) daub- 
ing with clay and washing this off; (il) perform- 
ances with serpents and other * mad doings.* To 
these we might add : (c) a simulation of death and 
resurrection ; (/) the granting of a new name to 
tho initiated; (< 7 ) the use ot masks or other dis- 
guises . 2 Jn any ease, we may say that initiation 
ceremonies include: ( 1 ) a series of formalities 
which loosen the ties binding the neophyte to his 
former environment ; ( 2 ) another series of forms li 
ties admitting him to the superhuman world ; (!>) 
an exhibition of sacred objects and instruction on 
subjects relating to them ; (4) re-entry or re- 
integration rites, facilitating tin* return of the 
neophyte into tho ordinary world.* Thc.-e rites, 
especially those of tho first three divisions, are 
found fulfilling a more oi less important function 
in all initiation ceremonies, both among savages 
and among the civilized. 

(1) Separation riles. — In every initiation of any 
importance the neophyte has to leave his family, 
live in isolation, consent to nil kinds of restrictions 
and tabus, and submit to purifications, aspersions, 
purgations, fasting, flagellation, oven mutilation 
(and, more particularly, circumcision), anil, finally, 
assist at his own burial, or at least pretend to have 
left this world. Sometimes spirits wearing masks 
corresponding to their supposed character come 
and carry him off to some hut or enclosure, or to 
some isolated spot where he lives in their company 
for a certain period, which may be months or even 
years, as in Africa, America, New Guinea, and 
other countries. Even when initiation is nothing 
but a mere transmission of magical powers, the 
neophyte is supposed to bo carried otf to the spirit 
world. 

Among the Eskimos, an angakok goes through tho ceremony 
of killing tho aspirant to magical powers, and his soul then 
flics off to probe the depths of sky, sea, and earth, and thus 
learn the Hecre.ts of nalure. On its return it resuscitates the 
body, which has been lying stretched on tho frozen ground, and 
the patient then becomes an angakok in his turn. 4 It would be 
useless to insist upon the importance of this practice of simu- 
lating death in the initiation ceremonies of the ancients. Mirny 
mysteries included, we are told by Jjampridius in connexion 
witli Mithraic mysteries, something similar to an immolation 
‘which was described or represented so ns to produce unneces- 
sary fear.’ There is a story that the Emperor Coinmodus, filling 

l Plutarch, de Audiendis Poetis (=» Moralia , cd. F. Dubner, 
vol. i. (Paris, 1841] p. 2d). 

a Andrew Lang, Myth, Ritual, and Religion, i. 281 

3 Van Gennep adds to these what he r.ills * m.ngixnl ’ rites or 
periods, the object of which is ‘to facilitate change* of state, 
without violent shocks or abrupt stops to individual and col- 
lective life ’ (Hites de passage, 14). 

4 Hubert and Mbuhs, ‘ Tlniorie g£n<Jralu de la magle, In A 
vii. 38. 
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bbe rile of mystagoguc, one day took hie part too seriously and 
really killed the unfortunate candidate. 1 The allusion of 
Apulelus to his initiation into the mysteries of Isis is well 
known. 3 Even to-day, in the ‘ profession of vows' In use among 
the Benedictines, the novice is laid out on the ground between 
four candles, and covered with a winding sheet, the service of 
the dead is performed above his body, and the whole congrega- 
tion chants the Miserere for him. 

It is noticeable that among nearly all peoples 
funeral ceremonies themselves imply a sort of 
initiation of the doeeasod into the society of the 
dead ; without this, he would have no choice but 
to remain on earth and torment the living. 

(2) Admission rites, — Plato has rightly written 
reXeirrav re\eurdai, * to die is to he initiated * ; we 
might reverse the order and say, *to be initiated 
is to die.* Put it is only to die so as to be ro-born 
under better conditions. ‘ That which thou so west 
is not quickened, except it die’ (1 Co 15 M ) is a re- 
flexion which must always have occurred to man 
from the day when he conceived the idea of a 
higher life in the sacred world. We find this 
notion wherever initiation ceremonies exist, as we 
may see by a glance over the examples collected 
by Frazer in Gli 2 ii. 

In the Lower Congo, initiation ceremonies are called kimbasi, 
which means ‘resurrection.’ During a dance the neophytes 
fall dead, and then the sorcerer resuscitates them. 3 Somet imes 
the rile is tilled by persons who have already been initiated, 
and the neophyte is present simply as a spectator. On the 
Hiver Darling in New South Wales, an old man lies down in a 

f rave which has been dug and holds a small bush in his hand, 
le is then covered with a thin layer of earth und the branch is 
allowed to protrude, to look as if it were growing. Other 
bushes aro stuck in fchu soil to heighten the effect. The novices 
are then brought to the edge of the grave, when a singer begins 
a chant invoking the totem, and a dance is performed by old 
men. The dancing and singing are continued till the bush held 
by the buried man begins to quiver, and he rises from the 
grave. 1 * In the Fiji Islands the novices are sot before a row of 
men lying on the ground and seemingly dead, their bodies 
having been previously covered with the blood and entrails of 
pigs. At a given signal they rise and run down to wash in the 
neighbouring river. 8 Among the Omuhas of the United States 
the neophyte to bound to a plank, after which one priest 
•retends to kill him, and another brings him back to life.® 
Vhere xvp can penetrate behind the veil of secrecy over- 
hanging the initiation ceremonies of the ancients, we find in 
nearly all cones the representation of the passion of a divine or 
semi-divine being, who is attacked or carried off by infenial 

{ lowers, descends to the realm of the dead, is liberated by the 
ntervention of some higher divinity, and brought back to the 
region of light in the presence or company of those assisting in 
the ceremony. It is curious to find the same idea not only in 
Japan, Polynesia, etc., but also among peoples who could never 
have had any connexion whatever witn the mythology of the 
ancient world. Father de Sinet discovered in 1840 among the 
Pottawatomie® of North America a legend about the introduc- 
tion of agriculture and organisation of mysteries which bears an 
Astonishing resemblance to the drama played at Kleusis. 7 Still 
more recently, J. W. Fewkes, describing the secret rites per- 
formed among the IIopl of Arizona by tne Brotherhood of the 
Antelope and the Snake, reports that there the initiated are 
treated to a representation of the adventures of a personage 
oalled Ti-Yo— his journey to the spirit world, the ordeals he 
passed through there, and his return to the land of the living, 
brlnglug with him the knowledge of the rites for making 
rain, a 

Sometimes the idea of re- birth is still more 
clearly marked : the initiated passes into a state 
of embryo. 

Initiation with the Nosairis of Lebanon was closely connected 
with child-birth, and the neophyte received the embryonio 
name of alakali, lit. ‘clot of blood,’® In Egypt the Pharaoh, 
who was solemnly consecrated in ceremonies which were sup- 
posed to ally him with Osiris, had to wrap himsolf up in an 
animal’s skin which was called 'the cradle skin,* or ' tlio place 
of becoming, of transformations, of renewed life,' and this skin 
was used also in funeral ceremonies as a temporary shroud. 
According to A. Moret, a similar ceremony was celebrated for 

1 Lampridius, Commodus, ch. ix. 

* Apulelus, Met. xi. 23. 

8 Do Jonghe, in Hevue ties questions historiques , 9th eer., xii. 
467 ff. 

4 A. W. Ilowitt, 'On son.o Australian Ceremonies of Initia- 
tion/ in JAI xiii. [1883-84] 463 f. 

B L. Fison, ‘The Nanga,’ ib. xiv. [1884-83] 22. 

• J. G. Kohl, KitschuGami , Bremen, 1869, i. 69 ff. 

7 P. de Smet, Missions da V Oregon, Ghent, 1848, !. 284. 

8 J. VV. Fewkes, ' The Snake Ceremonials at Waipi,’ in Jmm. 
of Amrr. Ethiuil. and Archaal. iv. [Boston, 1894], 

® It. Dussaud, Histoire et religion des Nosairis, Paris, 1900, 

p. 110. 


oertain privileged persons, whose return to a state of embryo 
was simulated in the same way as in the legend of the resump- 
tion of Osiris; this is what is called 'passing through the 
skin.’ 1 The same symbolism is found in India, where the 

ra Br&hman had also to assume the attitude of an embryo 
oourse of his initiation, by setting himself on a black 
antelope’s skin which represented the womb. 3 After this cere- 
mony he was oalled dvija, 'twice born.’ The Romans had an 
analogous expression (in (sternum renatm ) to designate one 
who had passed through the ceremonies of the Tauroholiuni and 
tho Criobolium ; and we find the same expression again in an 
inscription which Pope Xystus hi. had oarved on the baptistery 
of the Lateran : 

' Coeloruin regnum sperate, hoc fonte ren&ti. 

Non rccipit felix vita semel genltos.' 

It is obvious in all these cases that initiation is 
literally a re-generation. This is brought about 
in two ways : (a) the ceremony evolves mystic in- 
fluences which modify the spiritual and oven the 
physical nature of the neophyte. 

Among the Australians these influences materialize as pebbles 
or bits of quartz which are supposed to enter the body of the 
candidate for magicianship.8 Some clans even believed that 
his entrails were replaced by new ones. In other parts, a snake 
is supposed to enter his heat 1.4 In still other oases there is the 
substitution or even the superposition of a new bouI which 
comes down from the spirit world ; J. G. Frazer has shown 
that this is a very common way of explaining the change, but 
he is mistaken in thinking that this avatar is invariably the 
work of a totem which communicates its own soul to the novice, 
while retaining its own individuality. Thoro is, as a matter of 
fact, nothing to prevent the bouI or spirit thus incarnated from 
being ascribed to an entirely different source. This new factor 
may bo merely a quality, a virtue, or a gift of grace, which the 
sanctifying influence of initiation has poured down on the 
neophyte to purify and exalt his inner nature. 

[b) The neophyto may pass for the time bein'; 
into the spirit world. Ho lives tho life of the spirits, 
becomes like one of them, and so enjoys their 
privileges. Perhaps tho idea here is, reasoning 
from imitative magic, that, since tho neophyte has 
once died and been resuscitated, the same thing 
will happen again when he dies in reality. 

It is impossible to enter into details of the 
rites which finally admit tho neophyte into the 
superhuman world. Those which are quoted by 
Andrew Lang nearly all belong to this category. 
It is a curious thing that among almost all un- 
civilized peoples the noise produced by tho bull- 
roarer, or rattle, is supposed to bo tho voice of 
spirits; but it is still a moot point whether this 
instrument was in general use in initiation cere- 
monies among the ancients. Daubing with clay, 
chalk, or other colouring substances is a very 
common rite, but the washing which follows it is 
not to be confused with the lustrations whoso 
object is to rid the novice of all pernicious taints, 
and which belong rather to the rites of separation. 
On the other hand, the mutilations which were 
classed under separation rites (circumcision, the 
drawing of a tooth, the removal of a phalanx, etc.) 
may also be taken as admission rites when their 
object is to test tho courage of the neophytes and 
their power of resistance, or to set a mark on them 
by which they will know each other. Dancing, as 
Lucian noted when he wrote 4 there is no mystery 
without dancing,’ 0 may be regarded as of universal 
use in initiation ceremonies, if we include under it 
all rhythmic movements, from tho eorroboris in 
which tho Australians imitate the actions and 
gestures of their lotozns, to circumambulations 
{( j.v. ), which aim at drawing a circle to separate 
tne two worlds (except when these eircumainbula- 
tions are a magic ceremony to influence tho course 
of nature). The giving of a new name is often 
accompanied by the use of a new language, formed 
either from archaic expressions or turns of speech, 
or from everyday words which arc given a new in- 
tonation. Again, we must notice the frequent re- 
course to communion, through which the neophytes, 
1 A. Moret, Mysttrts igyptiem, 90. 

3 Satapatha lirahmay.a, in. ii. 1. li(=SliN xxvi. 27). 

8 M. Mauss, L'Origine des pouvoirs may iqws dans its tt eiitis 
austruli nines, Paris, 1906, p. 10. 

4 lb. p. 43. 
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by partaking of the food of the initiated, become 
assimilated with them, or, in the case of sacrifice, 
with the gods themselves. 

(3) Communication of tht sacra . — The communi- 
cation of the sacra is at once the complement and 
the essential object of the admission rites. It 
includes : (a) exhibitions, (6) actions, and (c) in- 
structions — a threefold distinction already made 
by the ancients (atEleusis: tA fcuevtipeva, ‘what 
is shown * ; tA Sp&neva, 4 what is done * ; and tA 
\€y6ncva t ‘ what is said *). (a) The exhibitions in- 
clude magical or evocatory instruments (amulets, 
charms, relics, the churinqas of the Australians, 
certain shells, the rattle of the American Indians 
and Negroes, the contents of the medicine bags, 
the cithern of the Egyptians, the fan, the cist, 
the tympanum of the Greeks) ; representational 
and symbolic objects (various images and efligies, 
masks, animals, ears of corn, etc.); or pictures 
representing the adventures of superhuman beings 
or scenes from the other world. Tn this way the 
novice gets to know the inhabitants of this higher 
world, io familiarize or identify himself with them, 
and to live their life. ( b ) The performances vary 
according to the goal aimed at, but we must dis- 
tinguish between those whoso object is initiation 
properly so called, and which are performed only 
once for each neophyte, and those which are re- 
peated periodically and form the essential aim of 
the institution. 1 (c) The instruction, which often 
comprises several grades or degrees, bears of 
necessity on what the neophytes are to gain by 
initiation, but it generally extends toother matters 
than tho explanation of rites and the teaching of 
formula?. It includes the communication of the 
real name of divine personages, thcogonios, and 
cosmogonios, mythical history, common law, the 
exercise of certain arts, moral and social obliga- 
tions, tabus, and marriage laws. 

Among the Basil tos, tho initiated are adjured to ' be men, fear 
theft, fear adultery, honour your faLher and mother, obey your 
chiefs.' a Here we are reminded of tho laws attributed to Trip- 
tolemus, and waid by St. Jerome to have been carved in the 
sanctuary of EIuuhIs : * To honour one’s parents, to worship the 
gods by offerings, and not to eat flesh.' * 

The revelations may even include, under pres- 
sure of a more advancod state of culture, a sup- 
posed rational interpretation of vulgar beliefs, or 
even a religious philosophy agreeing with the most 
advanced philosophical views of tho time. In any 
case, this instruction is protected by tho obligation 
of secrecy, which the neophyte cannot infringe 
without laying himself open to the gravest conse- 
quences. Cut, as Seneca says, speaking of the 
mysteries of his time, the secrecy could apply only 
to the sacra , t.e. to the formula? of incantation, 
the esoteric explanation of symbols, and the signs 
by which the initiated recognized each other ; it 
could not cover philosophical precepts, if philo- 
sophy tliero was, because they were current among 
tho uninitiated also. 4 

(4) Reintegration rites . — It is only very rarely 
that the initiated can remain for ever in the realm 
of the sacred. By some means or other ho has to 
renew his relations with the ordinary world. But 
he docs not return in exactly the same slate as he 
went away. Since lie reappears laden wit h mystic 
influences, which are, of course, dangerous for the 
uninitiated, he has to be, so to speak, 4 d e tabu i zed ’ 
and readmitted to his original spliero. Tie lias, 
for a certain period, to submit to rules of silence 
and abstinence, and, yet more, he must, in bis new 
character, pretend to have forgotten all about his 

1 Perhaps some such distinction is alluded to in Horn, llymn 
to Demeter, 481 .where the author houuib to mention successively 
* initiation^ into * and ' participation in * tho mysteries : ’O* &’ 
areXij* lepiov, o* r t/xfxopof (of. Goblet d’Alviella, Eleusinia, 
Paris, liXlt, p. CO). 

- E. Ciisalis, Les Rassoutos, Paris, 1860, p. 278. 

* Jerome, adv. Jnvinianum, ii. 14. 

4 Seneca, Ep. xev. 


previous existence and re-learn everything con- 
nected with ordinary life. 

In the Congo, he must pretend that he cannot either voilk or 
eat by himself, and he has to he fed like a new-l>orn infant. In 
Virginia, ho has to learn the language of his tribe all over again. 
In New Guinea, he has to go backwards into his house. Among 
tho Hr&hmans, ho throws his old garments into the river and 
puts on new ones. 

These precautions are only transitory, yet a man 
who has onco been initiated is, throughout his 
whole life, subjected to a special and more or less 
strict discipline. Sometimes he bears a special 
mark or wears special garments or insignia, as, 
e.g . , the cord worn by the Brahmans, tho white 
dress of the Esaenes and Pythagoreans, etc. ; 
he must also respect certain tabus and avoid 
certain localities. In every caso he gains great 
prestige in tho eyes of tho uninitiated. When 
one has visited the infernal regions, even though 
it is only after tho manner of Dante, some trace of 
it always remains. 

Litbbatcrh.— H. Webster, Primitive Secret Societies , New 
York, 1008; A. van Gennep, Les Sites de passage , Paris, 1000; 
H. Schutz, Altersklassen und Manner bunds, Merlin, 1902 ; 
Andrew Lang, Myth, Ritual , and Religion, tendon, 1887: 
J. G. Frazer, OB'*. do. 1000, h.; L. Frooeuius, MasJccn und 
Geheimbunde Afrileas, Iloilo, 1898; W. Robertson Smith, 
Religion of the Semites’*, London, 1894 ; F. Cumont, Les 
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INITIATION (Buddhist).— i. Forms of initia- 
tion. — Admission to the Buddhist Order {smhgha) 
is gained by two forms of initiation, a lower, 
pravrqjya (Pali, pnbbajjd ), and a higher, vpasnin* 
padii, though the former is only preparatory to tho 
latter and, in fact, a probationary part of it. 

(a) Pravrajyd means ‘going out’; and by this 
ceremony one goes out from a prior state of life, 
either from the worldly life in tho case of an 
ordinary person, or from a monastio life in the case 
of one changing to another faith. This is in a 
certain way analogous with tho Brfthinanicnl initia- 
tion ( upanayana ) by which a boy is admitted to a 
teacher’s hermitage (ii&rama [q.v.]) in order to live 
with him (antevdsin) as a bnthmarhdrin, With 
the Buddhists a layman is thereby admitted to the 
Order, and is henceforth obliged to live with a 
preceptor, without whose directions ho is not 
allowed to do anything. The lowest limit of age 
is eight, children under that age being ineligible. 
With this ordination tho child begins his life as a 
4 homeless one ’ (; pravrajita , pabbajita), and is called 
a Iranian era ( sdnu/nera ), ‘novice.’ The period of 
novitiate lasts for twelve years, and, in the case of 
one initiated at eight, his higher ordination takes 
place only in his twentieth year. 

{b) Upa8ampada means 4 arrival,’ and is the 
entry into the circle of tho fully accredited mem- 
bers of the samgha. This second and full ordina- 
tion is never conferred on a novice under twenty 
years of ago; but, if ho receives the pravnijyCt 
ordination at or after twenty, ami is otherwise 
properly qualified, lu? can proceed at once to the 
npasnmpada . One who has gone through tho 
upasampadii is henceforth an upnmmpnnnu bhik - 
su (‘fully ordained mendicant ’), and will bo 
called, after ten years’ standing, a slhavira [them), 
‘elder,’ elders only being allowed to instruct 
others, that is, to become an upddhydya ("paj- 
jhdyn ), 4 preceptor,’ or an acharya (dchanyn), 
4 tutor.’ Those who cannot as yet 1m? named 
‘elders’ are called dahuras (‘small teaclicis ’), 
according to I- thing. 1 

The names, Arumana (Pali, sanm/ja), ‘one per- 
forming austerity, ascetic,’ bhilcsu (Pali, bhiklhu), 
‘one begging, mendicant,’ and especially inky* pH- 
triya kraut an a (mkyap uttiyasa inn tut), * an ascetic 
belonging to the son of the Sdkyn tribe,’ are up- 

1 I-tainjf, Record of the Buddhist Religion as practised m 
India, Ir. J. Takakusu, Oxford, iwai, j>. lu4. 
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plied to all the members of the Order except the 
laity, though, strictly speaking, these terms can 
be applied to the elders only, for no one can be 
designated an ascetic or a mendicant until he is 
fully confirmed by the upasampada and becomes 
himsejf responsible for such a mode of life. 

While tho pravrajyd resembles the initiation 
{npnnayana) to the 'first stage of tho Bril h manic 
life, the upasampada makes the Buddhist system 
<juito different from that of the Brahmans. Com- 
ing of ago and finishing his study, a bramoch&rin 
becomes a sndtaka (‘ bathed ’) ana returns to house- 
hold life {grhastha), whereas a irdmanera becomes 
by the upasampada a ythanira, a fu.il metnlxsr of 
the Ordor, or a bhiksu in tho proper sense of tho 
word, corresponding to tho fourth and last stage of 
the Brahmanic life, i.o. sannydsin , an ascetic. 

2. Particulars of initiation.— (a) Tho pravrajyd 
ordination rliiclly consists of (1) the investment 
with a yellow robe, (2) a tonsure, (3) the declara- 
tion of tho Throe Refuges (sarajuittaya), and (4) 
the imparting of the Ten Precepts ( dasasikkhd - 
pad <lni). 

A lay person desiring to enter the Buddhist 
Order first chooses a vihara (‘monastery ’), ap- 
proaches an elder living therein (bringing with 
him a suit of yellow robes), and requests to bo 
initiated. The elder invests him with the robe, 
and instructs him to keep the Three Refuge creed 
by repeating it : 

' l take refuge with the Buddha, I tako refuge with the 
Religion, l take refuge with the Order. For tho second time I 
take refuge with tin* Buddha. For the third time i take refuge 
with tho Buddha,’ etc. 

After this the candidate is again taught to 
adhere to the Ten Precepts ( dasasDckhii pad&n i ) : 

' Abstinence from taking life, Abstinence from taking what 
is not given. Abstinence from impure practices. Abstinence 
from tolling a lio, Abstinence from intoxicating drinks, Absti- 
nence from uuting out of time, Abstinence from dancing, sing- 
ing, and seeing shows, Abstinence from tho application of 
perfume, incense, etc., Abstinence from the use of a high or 
large couch or seat, Abstinence from receiving gold and silver.’ 
So far the ceremony. Henceforth the novice lives 
with his preceptor and acts under the latter’s 
supervision until he is fully qualified for the next 
on i ination. 

The pravrajyd is in reality a preparatory cere- 
mony by which one enters into the probationary 
course of the priestly life. Without this course of 
novitiate one cannot proceed to the higher Order, 
the relation between a hdmancra and a iramana 
being analogous to that between deacon and priest 
in the Anglican Church. 

(6) The upasampada ordination is not so simple 
as tho pravrajyd , since it involves the fullest pos- 
sible enjoyment of the privileges of the Buddhist 
Order and the final registry of the right of seniority 
among the youngor brethren. Every step of the 
ordination 1ms to bo performed before a chapter of 
fully equipped elders, the number of the members 
being in this case at least ten. 1 An ecclesiastical 
vote of the chapter of elders is called knmmavdchti , 
and there are two forms of arriving at a resolu- 
tion : (1) a summary decision ( nattidutiyakam - 
ma) t in which a resolution is arrived at by the 
first reading, and (2) a decision by the third 
reading ( iiatlichntntthakamma ). a In the upasam- 
padd ordination all questions are decided by three 
readings. Tho method of voting is very simple. 
Those who assent remain silent, while tnose who 
dissent speak out. Occasionally, however, when 
there are dividing opinions in case of a difficult 
question, the chapter has recourse to the use of 
voting slips ( salam ), which are divided in colours, 
generally white and black, but sometimes of several 
different colours. The time generally chosen for 
holding the ordination is the full-moon day of 
VaisAklia (April-May), and the three successive 
» SHE xtii. flSSlJ 176. a lb. p. 109. 


days of ouarters of the moon. 1 The proceedings 
are as follows. 

First a preliminary examination of tha candidate takes place 
A novice is brought by a tutor before the president of the 
chapter, 3 and au upddhyuya (upajjhdya, ’preceptor’) is 
appointed for the candidate. Meanwhile one of the assembly 
comes up as a second tutor, or, rather, witness. By these 
two tutors ho Is questioned os to his name, his preceptor's 
name, his bowl, and his robes. All being wdl, he is ordered 
to stand on a certain spot, while the tutors remain before 
the president, and, having asked the permission of the 
chapter, they instruct the candidate to toll the truth, and 
further examine him as to his qualifications. He is first ques- 
tioned if he hns (any such diseases as leprosy (fcug/ia), boils 
(r/apgto), itch ( kildsa ), asthma (kojo), or epilepsy (apamdra). 
These questions being answered in the negative, he is asked if 
he is a human being ( manu&sa ), a male (pur isa), and a free man 
(bhujiua ) ; if he is free from debt (anoxia), exempt from mili- 
tary service (rdjahhaia), and permitted by his parents (anufl- 
V'Ua mdtAmtxihi ) ; and, further, if he Is of the full age of 
twenty. The questions as to the state of the bowl, ana the 
robes, and his name and his preceptor’s name, are also 
asked. 

This strict and searching examination being over, 
the two tutors go up to the president of the chapter 
and report the result, and then the candidate is 
called out (dgachchhahi or ehi).* Thereupon ho 
comes out and stands betweon the two tutors and 
says : ‘ Venerable sirs, T ask the chapter to confer 
upon mo the upasampada. Have pity oil me and 
lift me up ( uliumpetu ).* Ho repeats this request 
three times. 

Now the tutors repeat tho above examinations 
once more before the assembly, ami finally a motion 
( iiatti ) is proposed publicly with the words : 

'This N&ga desires the upasampadd under the venerable 
Tissft. He is free from disqualifications ( antaruyikd dhammti). 
If any of the venerable chapter approves the ordination of the 
candidate, let him be silent ; but if any objects, let him speak.’ 

This motion also is repeated three times. If all 
are silent, the president declares that tho resolu- 
tion is carried. 4 As soon as the ceremonies are 
over, the shadow of the sun [chhuyd) must bo 
measured, and the season {utupamdna) and the 
division of the day (divasabhaga), with the details 
of the assembly {samgiti), should lie recorded. 

The four requisites ( nissayd ) for a bhiksu and 
the four interdicts ( akaramydni ) must be minutely 
taught. 

The four requisite* are (I) food collected in the almsbowl 
( pifufiyAlopa-bhojana); (2) robes made of rugs ( paifunikilla • 
chivara ); ( 3 ) lodging at tho foot of a tree ( rukkh a tn Haven a- 
sana ) ; and ( l) cow’s urine used as medicine (pulimulla-bhevajja). 
To each of these several exceptions are given 

The four interdicts are (1) sexual intercourse ( [mr.thuna - 
dhainxrut) ; ( 2 ) theft (udinnddrtna) ; (3) killing (pilpdlijiuta) ; and 
(*) a claim of superhuman power (attar i manuvsadham , . i a). To 
these also many exceptions are allowed. 

With the instructions as to these two series of 
important moral precepts the ordination comes to 
an end. 

3. Training of the initiated.— The upasampada 
ordination confers on the candidate no mystic 
lower, as is the case in the abhi$eha described 
iclow ; nor is it regarded as an indelible Order 
imposed upon him, for one’s free will is always 
respected in the Buddhist Order. But the upamtn- 
padd ordination alone does not give a man freedom 
of conduct, for he has further to live under the 
supervision of the superiors whom he has chosen. 
The superiors are generally two, one being the pre- 
ceptor ( Hpddhydya) t the other the tutor {dchurya). 

1 Tho full-moon day of Vai&ikha is the day of the Buddha’s 
parinibbdna ; see Buddhaghosa’s Samantapdsddikd , in H. 
oldenberg’s V in ay a Pitaka, London, 1879-83, iii. 283. 

3 An elder who becomes president must be of more than ten 
years’ standing after his upatampadd ordination ; see SUE 
xiii. 178. 

8 Of. Rigveda, hi. viii. 4, whioh is used in the Br&hmanic 
Initiation in the Grhyasutras. The first verse, Yum suva&dh 
panvita dgdt , etc., is recited by a candidate, and the second 
verse, Tarh dhlrdsa Kavaya unnayanti , etc., is said by the 
teacher. A.gachchhdhi-d<]dt and vllumpetu-unnayanti are In- 
teresting. The ordination is sometimes called ehi^bhikkhu- 
pabbajjd , * come-priest-ordlnation ’ (V. Fnusbull, Dhamma - 
padam, Copenhngen, 1866, p. 119). 

< SHE Ziff. 170, 
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The duties of the two superiors are very difficult to 
define ; it is perhaps impossible to draw a Hue 
between them. Their unices, as detailed in the 
Mahdvagga , i. 26 - 33 , 1 * aro exactly identical. Moat 
probably, as the general purport of the two words 
indicates, the upddhydya (preceptor) is responsible 
for his pupil’s study of' the sacred texts, while the 
dchdrya (tutor) takes charge of the pupil in respect 
of conduct. The latter is sometimes called karmd - 
chdry a , meaning, most probably, a tutor in the 
ecclesiastical act, bnt personally a tutor in dis- 
cipline. 8 

Thus an upasampanna bhikqu is dependent on 
the two teachers. Though the t ipddhydya seems 
to be more important than the dchdtya, contrary 
to the Brahmonio usage, 8 the duty of giving a 
nissaya (dependence, protection) properly belongs 
to the dchdrya. It is prescribed by the Buddha in 
the Vinaya that a bhtk$u after the upasampadtl 
should live ten years in dependence ( nissaya ) on an 
dchdrya, and that he who has completed Iris tenth 
year may himself give a nissaya to others. 4 * * Thus 
an dchdrya is a proper nissaya-da (' giver of pro- 
tection’), and lus pioL6g6 is nissaya-antevdsika 
('pupil in dependence’). The pupil should be 
regarded as a son, and the tutor snould be looked 
up to as a fat her. 3 Yet it is said in the Vinaya that 
a nissaya will cease when the upddhydya and the 
dchdrya como together.® This would imply that, 
though a pupil is always dependent on his dchdrya , 
when he is in the prcsonce of his upddhydya for 
instruction or otherwise his dependence on the 
dchdrya would cease for the time being. 

As a bhik$u is an antevdsika ('dwelling close by 
pupil ’) towards his dchdrya , so he is bsaddhiviharika 
(‘living in the same vikdrn, co resident’) towards 
his upddhydya. Of the two superiors one is some- 
thing like a private tutor whose duty is chiefly 
towards the progress of morals, while the other is 
a professor in the college ( vihdra ) who is mostly 
responsible for the instruction of the pupil. 

4. Initiation in the mystic school of Buddhism 
(Japan). — The mystic doctrine of Buddhism is 
imparted only by the abhisfka ('anointing rife, 
which is important, as it raises one above the level 
of ignorance and reveals the real state of nature. 
Through this one can witness the true bodhichitta 
(‘mina arising from perfect knowledge’) of tho 
Buddha, unite one’s mind with it, and become 
blessed and enlightened. An dchdrya* s sprinkling 
over the head of a novice of the water of know- 
ledge {jildnodaka) of the Mahftvairochana Buddha 
(one 01 the Dhyanihuddhas) is at once symbolical 
of dispelling one’s ignorance and one’s sins. The 
abhi§eka is certainly a reproduction of the crowning 
of Indian Itfljas. 7 

In contrast to the upasampadd, liturgical ele- 
ments como to the front, which are considered to 
effect a mystic transmission in the candidate’s mind 
and person. A new name is always given to the 
anointed ( abhisikta ). 

In the Ilmldhisb ahhiwka there are, theoretically, the three 
following forme: (1) the abhi*tka of eigne (minted); (2) the 
abhifeka of octlone (karma ) ; end (3) the abhifeka of mind 
(chitta). The mudrdnbhifeka, ohiefly consisting of Unger Inter- 
twininge symbolical of action*, is a curtailed form of Initiation 
to be conferred on an earnest believer who is short of means, 
whereas the chitta-abhi$?ka , which is beyond the scope of 
speech and action, is conferred only on a holy personage (Ary a- 
jnulgala ) like a Bodhisattva (q.v.). The kanna-abhifeka la the 
ordinary rite which an dchdrya performs for a fully equipped 
pupil, and Is important In proportion as it is elaborate in details. 
The karma-abhaeka is again divided into three kinds : (a) the 
abhiytka for forming a sacred connexion (pratityabandha- 
dbhiqeka ) ; (b) the abhifeka for holding a magical power 

1 SBK xiil. 161-180. * Using, tr. Takakueu, pp. 106, 198. 

* Ach&rya Is more important; Menu, il. 146; Y&jnavaikya, 1. 

36 ; see SBR xiii. 170, note. 

i SBB xiii. 179. • lb. xiil. 179 ; I-tsing, p. 104, 

• 54# xiil. 182. 

1 See art. Ann$WA, to!. I. pp. 20-24. 
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(viduddhara-abhiftka ) ; and (c) the abhijeka for transmitting 
the law (dharmatayhchdra-abfoftka). 

These ordinations are the stages of training in tho mvsiio 
school. The most common of all is the pratityabandha abhileht, 
which may be performed for any person, making no distinction 
" hatever of qualifications, either good or bad ; sometimes one 
is forcibly brought to the ordination hall so as to Improve one’s 
character. The object of this particular rits is to form a sacred 
connexion with a Buddha or a saint in the mapdala (sacred 
diagram), a fact which in the end will lead one to perfect know- 
ledge. Every one who believes In the mystic doctrine is entitled 
to receive this ordination. During the rite the candidate is 
made to throw a flower over the sacred mattfafa placed before 
him. If the flower falls on a Buddha or a BodhWttv a, he is 
considered to hi worthy of the Ruddha gotra ; but, if it falls on 
ths outer clrclsof the vajra- ku la, as on Ylnftyaka (Units nuti), 
he Is not allowed to study the mystic doctrine, though at 1 he 
present day there is no strict adherence to this rule. The 
vuthyddhara-abhifeka is a step higher than the pratityabandha. 
It is conferred on the best qualified pupils who m e able to graHp 
ths highest truth. VidyA (' science/ especially ‘ occult science ') 
means mantra (’incantations’), itotra (’praises’), dharayi 
(' charms '), and mudrd (’ signs '). One who is possessed of this 
knowledge is called vidyAahara (’holder of occult science ’X 
An dchdrya through this ordination gives his select pupil 
permission to acquire the vidyd above specified, and also the 
kriyd, a religious achievement such as the four paramitds 
('perfections^; and this rite Is, accordingly, also called the 
abhifeka for the position of a pupil (iifyasthdna-ab/ii^ka). 
While the pratilyabandha-abhiseka is an admission to tho 
mystic circle, ths vidyddhara-abhiftka Is an introduction to 
ths mystic doctrine, and is therefore placed much higher than 
the pratityabandha. Still higher In grade is the dharmn > 
saihchdra-abhifcka, which gives one, not the position of a pupil, 
but the position of a teacher, especially a transmitter of the 
mystic doctrine. The name means, therefore, the transmission 
of the teaching (dharmanaihchara or idsana/iathchdra), but 
8ometlmee it is called the dchdryasthnna-abhifcka (th cabhi^ka 
for the position of a teacher). This ordination is not conferred 
on a bhityu under fifty years of age, however well qualified lm 
may be. This was in any case the rule eet forth by Kukai, l ho 
founder of the Japanese school of mystio Buddhism. 

5. The ceremonial of the Buddhist abhiseka.— 

The object of the abhiftkas as specified is to create 
(a) an ideal religious personage, (6) an ideal religious 
scholar, and ( c ) an ideal religious instructor. Con- 
sequently the rules of the religious performance 
preparatory to the abhiyka (samaya-tila) are very 
minute and strict. By the samaya practice tho 
candidate should produce a believing mind (' faith’), 
a compassionate mind (‘compassion’), deep7??*q//?cZ 
(‘wisdom’), and a great bodhi-chitta (‘mind arising 
from perfect knowledge’), and remain tirm in de- 
termination. Samaya means ‘ Agreement/ ' union/ 

‘ communion/ and the samayn-iila is intended to 
keep a man in communion with the Muhavairochana 
Buddha, Through the ellicacy of this preparatory 
performance the candidate now assumes the position 
of the Buddha-son, Vairasattva, and enters into tho 
hall of ordination (l’ali, sundmandala). 

Among (lie chief objects in use during this rite 
are a tooth-stick symbolizing the cleansing of 
passion and sins, a bundle of vajra threads in live 
colours representing the live Buddhas in union, a 
pot of the holy vajra water indicating the (irm 
determination to seek hodhi ('supreme knowledge *), 
and so on. This ended, the dchdrya blew.* the 
candidate and covers his eyes, meaning to shut the 
gate of evils so as to open the divine eye. He is 
now led into the room of ordination with his eyes 
covered, and is made to throw a flower as before 
described, his object of worship being determined 
in this way. Afterwards lit is allowed to giizo 
on this sacred mandala. He is then led into tho 
terrace of Bodhi [bodhi-mantla), and is made to sit 
in the padmdsana fashion or on a lotus seat, and 
wear a diadem of the five Buddhas [ratna-mukidn) 
and a necklace (hdra). The dchdrya sprinkles over 
his head the holy water of knowledge from live 
jars (naheha-kuntfaka), and furnishes him with 
several things, such as a wheel {<hakr<t) and a 
conch-shell (sahkha). While the abhiseka is still 
going on, a homa rite is performed, in which a 
sacred fire is lighted to burn all the past sins of 
the candidate. 

Each ceremony is peiformod twice, first for the 
garbhaMadhdtumandala (or dharmn dhdtn), and 
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then for the vajradhdtumaixdala, or vice versa. 
Without entering into details of these mandalas, 
it will bo sufficient to say that these two are quite 
different in Japan, whereas in Nepal the distinc- 
tion is very vague, one mnndala serving for tho 
other, in spite of the existence of two separate 
names. 

The description here given follows the practices 
of the Japanese mantra school which were originally 
taught in Ciiina, by Subhakara Siihha, an Indian 
dcharya , who was active in China A.D. 710-724, 
and which were brought to Japan by Kfikai (A.D. 
774-835). 1 The tradition on the whole is no doubt 
much older than that in Nepal. 

6. The pravrajyS rites (Nepal).— 

It) the Ncp&lcse abhifeka. called the pravrajydvrataA the 
initlaliou of the Nepaleee banra (Skr. vandya, 'worthy of 
honour, priest ’) is again different from those givon above. A 
(turn (teacher) in charge of the candidate prepares a pot (kalaia) 
full of water and puts into it a lotus made of gold. Five con- 
fections, five flowers, five drugs, threads of five colours, etc., 
are properly provided. The candidate sits in the vajrdsana 
fashion before the pot and the four sacred masalas specially 
provided. He repeats tho formula of the Three Refuges, and 
the first day's service is over. On tho second da 7 v the candidate 
sits on the snastikdsana, and the guru gives him (1) the vajra 
nik$(t (‘ protection ’) by placing a vajra on his head ; (2) the 
luha (‘ iron ’) rakfd by placing three iron padlocks on tho belly 
and on the two shoulders ; and (3) the agni (‘ tire ') rakfd by 
placing a wine-cup (aurdpdtra) on his head. Then comes (4) 
the kalala-abhifeka, in which the holy water Is sprinkled over 
his head. The ndyaka banra (head priest) of the vihdra 
(‘ monastery*) now comes to him and puts a silver ring on the 
finger of the pupil. To the sound of a bell he sprinkles rice on 
the pupil ana on the images of the protecting deities. On the 
thiru day, all necessary preparations being made, the pupil sits 
again on the smstikdsana and performs worship of the guru 
uMqtfala, the rhaitya (‘ memorial tope '), tho Three Treasures 
(Tn-ratna, i.e. Buddha, Dharrna, and Haiiighu), and the prajifla- 
pnrarnitd text., and, lastly, he receives the Ten Precepts. He is 
again given three raJfcfds, invested with a robe, and tonsured by 
a barber. Thereupon a diadem of the five Buddhas is put on 
his head, and the holy water is sprinkled on it, mantras being 
repeated all the while. With an offering (pujA) the ceremony 
comes to an end, and a new Buddhist name is given to him. 

Though mandalas, five-coloured threads, the holy 
water, and the diadem of the five Buddhas are in 
common with tho Japanese abhi$e/ca, the Nepalese 
rite is more Hindu in its appearance. The cere- 
mony of initiation in Tibet is generally similar to 
that of tho southern Buddhists. 51 The vinaya 
school in Japan also mainly follow southern 
Buddhism in their ordination. The abhwclca 
belongs only to the mantra school of the mystic 
Buddhism. 

Litbraturr. — I n addition to the references given in the art. 
Bee F. Spiegel, Kannavlikpam, Bonn, 1S41; J. F. Dickson, 

• Kaiiiinav&ca,' in JRAS, 1875, pp. 1-10; T. W. Rhys Davids 

ami H. Oldcnbcrg, Vinaya Texts, i. (SHE xiii. [1881]); R. C. 
Childers, Diet, o/ the Pali Hang., London, 1876, pp. 306 f., 
fi»2, 180 f. ; H. Kern, Man. </ Ind. Buddhism (=01 A F Hi. 8), 
Strasaburg, 1890, pp. 70-79. J. TAKAKUSU. 

INITIATION ((<reek). — The Greek word for 
‘initiation,’ rfXeriJ, lias until quite recently not 
been rightly understood. Tho lexicons tell us that 
it means ‘accomplishment,’ ‘fulfilment,* ‘attain- 
ing an end,’ a tAoj ; henco a rite of accomplish- 
ment, hence initiation into the mysteries. But wo 
are left uncertain as to what end is to be accom- 
plished. The word reXro) is dorived from rA<?w ; 
its gist is best seen in the cognate rAetor, which 
means 4 full-grown.’ A rAeioy bnros is a full-grown 
horse as contrasted with a fool. A rAetor drfp is 
a full-grown man, an adult ; reXeriJ is tho rite of 
the first human accomplishment, the rite of growing 
up, of coming to maturity. 

This meaning of rcXeriJ is very clearly shown 
in the myth of tho Prmtids told us by Apollodorus 
(II. ii. 2). The daughters of Prcetus, king of 

1 The alKN'o account of the abhifeka was furnished by 8. 
Yoshida, who himself went through tho rite with the object of 
studying the myRtic doctrine. 

" See B. 11. Hodgson, Religion and Literature of the Nepalese 
Buddhists, xv., London, 1874, p. 212; L. A. Waddell, Buddhism 
of Tibet , London, 1806, p. 179, note 3. 

* 3 See ‘ Tibetan ’ section below, and Waddell, 173-185. 


Tiryns, went m&d and ranged over the moun- 
tains. They were finally cured by the soothsayer 
Melampus, who healed them by a ritual dance, 
and eventually married one of them. The time 
when they went mad is most instructive : 4 when 
they had grown to maturity’ (ws irehtubOriffav). 
The reason why they went mad is equally so : 
‘they refused the maturity rites of Dionysos’ (rAt 
Atovi j<rov reXerAf ov KaTeS4x 0VT0 )' It is not safe to 
grow up without the orthodox rites of maturity j 
the crisis is momentous, and neods rites de passage. 
Not only baptism is needed, but confirmation. 

Another version of the story given by Apollo- 
dorus says that the maidens went man because 
they held the image of Hera cheap. Hera was 
worshipped in three forms : as child (rat*), as full- 
grown woman (reXefa), and as widow (xipa) ; she 
represented tho throe stages of a woman’s life. 
This explains the sequel of the story of the Proe- 
tids. The maidens who are healed by initiation 
are immediately married. Marriage, in fact, is 
the sign-manual of maturity. A boy among 
primitive peoples cannot take a wife till he has 
been initiated. Tn some cases initiation is not 
complete till after the birth of tho first child. 
This explains the statement of Pollux (iii. 38) : 
‘ The married ara mature ’ — rAetot ol yeya/urjKbres. 
This explains also why to the Greeks the Danaids 
both were 4 uninitiated in marriage ’ {dre\eU ydpov) 
and became the prototypes of those who were 4 un- 
ini tiatod’ in the Mysteries. To the Greeks, as in 
the English Prayer-Book, marriage is 4 an excellent 
mystery.’ 

Initiation rites will be discussed under the head 
of Mysteries (Greek). All that concerns us here is 
to grasp the important fact that tho primal reXer^, 
or initiation rite, was the rite of maturity. This 
rite was, of course, carefully concealed from the 
immature, and in sex rites from the uninitiated 
sex. Therein resided the mystery , which was 
indeed the social sanctity of the whole proceeding. 

How little 4 mysterious ’ in our seuse the rite of 
maturity was is seen from a marble relief, prob- 
ably funerary, now in the Central Museum at 
Athens, and dating about the 1st cent. A.tl A 
matronly figure seated on a decorated chair is 
inscribed ‘Increase’ (KirlKTptm). Before her, on a 
base, is a statue of ‘Fertility’ (WvOyvla), who 
carries a basket of fruit. Behind ‘Fertility,’ on a 
Doric pillar, is a goddess of the Artemis type. 
Near her in the field is the inscription TAeriJ, 
4 Hite of Maturity.’ Whether this refers to the 
figure on the pillar or to the whole scene is not 
very clear. What is clear is that TAe-n), 4 Initia- 
tion or Maturity Kite,* stands both for the fer- 
tility of man and for that of the fruits of the earth, 
for behind the figure on the pillar is a great tree 
with a fillet hanging from one bough and round 
tho stem a snake, the emblem of the fertility of 
the ground. According to ancient thinking, the 
same rite promotes and protects the maturity of 
man and of nature. In the light of this conception 
wo understand why the great Eleusinian Mysteries 
wore a festival of sowing. In tho light of the fact 
that TeXer?) stands on a gravestone we understand 
those hopes of immortality which centred round the 
Mysteries. Death was a rite de passage to a new 
life. 4 It is sown a natural bony, it is raised a 
spiritual body.’ 4 Thou fool, that which thou 
sowest is not quickened, except it die’ (1 Co 
15“- *). 

Litrraturi.— -F or Greek initiation rites nee Mtrtbrirs (Greek) 
and Kourbtkh ; for possible survivals of initiation rites in the 
mysteries of the Kouretes and tho Myth of Zagreus, J. B. 
Harrison, Themis, Cambridge, 1912, pp. 1-29 ; for marriage m 
an initiation rite, J. C. Lawson, Modem Wreck Folklore, do. 
1910, p. 690 ; for the Danaids as unmarried and uninitiated, J. B. 
Harrison, Proleg. to Study of Or. Ret.*, do. 1008, p. 618 ; for 
death as initiation rite, R. Herts, ‘ La Representation collective 
de la raort,’ In ASoe x. [10O5-O6J 48; for sculptured relief of 
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TcXvmf, A. B. Cook, Zeus, Cambridge, 1918, p. 586, fig. 407 : lor 
survivals of initiation rites in the customs of the Greek Epkebeia, 
Daremberg-S&glio, e.v. ‘Eph&be.' 

J. E. Harrison. 

INITIATION (Hindu). — The ceremony of 
initiation, or girding with the sacred thread, is 
considered one of tho most important events in the 
life of a young Hindu. Before it he is, under the 
ancient Sanskrit law, equal to a low-born Sfidra, 
but the investiture is supposed to confer a spiritual 
birth in virtue of which lie is reckoned a member 
of the higher classes, and these ore therefore called 
the twico-bom {dvija). It appears probable that 
the original meaning of this Indian custom lias 
been preserved in those celebrations which tako 
place among wild tribes all over the world at the 
time when a youth attains puberty, Iho Indian 
notion of a spiritual re-birth, or beginning of a new 
life, being prosent at many of theso ceremonies. 
The Brahmanical law of India seems to have nar- 
rowed the original meaning and importance of the 
custom by converting it into an 4 introduction * 
(Skr. upanayana) to the future teacher, but the 
extension of the privileges conferred by it to many 
non-Brahmanioal castes was retained, and the now 
prevailing neglect of the course of sacred studies 
prescribed for the young novice seems to have been 
very common from an early period even among 
the Brahmans. The Sanskrit law-books and the 
Grhyasutraa (domostio rules) are prolix in their 
descriptions of the rite of upanayana , the principal 
part of whieli consists in the communication of an 
ancient Sanskrit prayer (qayatri) to the novice by 
his future teacher, and in the investiture of the 
boy with a girdle which he puts round his waist, 
ana with the sacred thread which he carries over 
the left shoulder. The performance of this rite is 
enjoined in general for a Brahman in his eighth 
voar, for a Ksatriya in his eleventh, and for a 
VaLSya in his twelfth. After initiation the youth 
has to live at the house of his spiritual teacher, 
studying the Veda under him, obeying his com- 
mands, begging for alms oil his behalf, and collect- 
ing fuel for hiH fire. The period of studentship 
lasts for twelve years, or until the student has 
acquired a knowledge of the Vedas, and it termin- 
ates with another ceremony celled aamdvartana 
(‘return’). The expense incurred by initiating a 
boy is defrayed by his parents, and after their 
death it becomes a charge on the inheritance. 

At the present day the rite of upanayana is per- 
formed by Brahmans and other high castes all 
over India, and the ancient ceremonies are pre- 
served more or less in tlioir original form. Thus 
among the Mftdhva class of DeshOsth Brahmans in 
Dh&rw&r (Bombay Pres. ) eight is the usual ago 
for a boy’s thread -girding, and the season from 
mid- February to mid -July is the right time. An 
astrologer chooses a lucky day for the ceremony, 
for which great preparations are made, the house 
being cleaned and whitewashed, a porch erected 
in front of it, with posts ornamented with twigs 
and llowers, an altar raised facing the east, and 
invitation letters sent to friends and kinsmen. 
The lucky day having arrived, musicians begin to 
play at the boy’s house; he is anointed with oil 
ana turmeric, and bathed ; a barber shaves his 
head, leaving three or five locks, according as he is 
supposed to study tho Itigveda or the Yaiurveda. 
He is then taken to the dining-hall, where his 
mother places him on her lap, feeds him, and for 
the last time eats from the same plate with him. 
The barber shaves the hoy onco more, leaving only 
the top-knot on his hoad ; lie is bathed, and made 
to sit down on a low wooden stool between his 
parents, and the Brahman priests present chant 
eight auspicious hymns. As soon as the ‘lucky 
moment’ lias arrived, the musicians raise a loud 


noise, the guests clap their hands, and the Briilunan 

? riests ana guests throw red rieo over the boy. 
'he priest then formally girds him with the sacred 
thread, one part of which rests on the boy’B left 
shoulder, the rest falling below the right arm. 
A niece of dcor-skiu is tied to the sacred thread, 
aua a stafi' is placed in his hand. Money presents 
are made to Brahman priests, ami fruits and 
flowers are handed round among the guests. At 
noon the boy is made to say his midday prayers, and 
in the evening liis evening prayer. He asks alms 
of his mother in Sanskrit, ana afterwards of his 
father, and in the same way of friends and kins- 
men. Each drops rice and silver coins into the 
boy’s cloth wallet. On the following three days 
ho is taught to say his regular prayers, and is made 
to worship the sacred lire. On the fifth day he is 
dressed in fine clothes and taken in procession witli 
music to a temple in the village, where he worships 
the idol and returns home. Among the 1’aradeSa 
Br&hmans of Travancore, in the extreme south of 
the Peninsula, tho upanayana consists of no fewer 
than fourteen parts, which have retained their 
old Sanskrit names, and correspond in the main 
to tho ceremonies in vogue at DhUrwar as above 
described. The actual initiation, however, ih per- 
formed by the teacher instructing the boy in the 
holy gdyatn prayer, which he mutters in a low 
voice so that the assembled throng of friends may 
not hear it. Elsewhere it is tho father who mutters 
tho gdyatri in tho boy’s right ear, whereas it rests 
with the priest to kindle the sacred lire and to gird 
the boy with the sacred thread. The initiation 
ceremony entails considerable expense ; thus it is 
said to cost 40 to 100 rupees among tho Beshilsth 
Brahmans of Bijapur, ami 20 to 50 rupees among the 
Patane Prahhus of Poona. The course of instruc- 
tion in the sacred books and prayers after upana- 
yana lias in most oases dwindled down to a period 
of a few days, but the privilege of wearing the 
sacred thread continues to be highly prized. In 
tho 17th cent, the valiant oivaii, the founder of 
Mahratta power, oil account of his low origin did 
not venture to wear the sacred thread till his 
solemn coronation had taken place. On the other 
hand, customs precisely analogous to the initiation 
of the Brllhrnans are found to occur even among 
those castes the members of which never wear tho 
sacred thread. Thus among tho Agarvals of Poona 
it is customary for every hoy at tho age of eight or 
nine to prostrate himself once before his teacher, 
who presents him with a wreath of llowers and 
muttors a sacred verso in his ear. Tho Knnphntns 
of Cutch, a religious body, give every novice a 
black woollen thread, which ho ties round his neck 
with a knot ; and on receiving him into their Order 
the teacher whispers a certain verse into his ear. 

Litkratdr*.— J. Jolly, * fiber die indischc in 

Jahrbuch der internal. Vereiniauntj Jur renjteieh. Jicehtstriswn- 
schaft , Berlin, 1897; A. Hillebrandt, Hituallitteratur, SIthhh- 
burg. 1897; The. Census* of Traeaneore , lb'.H, vol. i., Report; 
liombay Gazetteer, paneim. ,J. Jm.I.Y. 

In modern practice only a few of the initiatory 
or purificatory rites (saihskdra) remain in force. 
Tn the case of a boy, on the twelfth or on some 
other lucky day after tho fortieth from birth the 
naming rite (ndmakartna) is performed, the name 
being regarded as a part of the personality. It is 
selected either by astrological calculations, by 
adoption of that of some deceased ancestor, or in 
other ways. In the sixth or eighth month after 
birth comes tho ‘food-giving’ rite {mniapnlvnm, 
in W. India ho(an), at which boiled milk with rice 
and sugar or coarse wheat-flour mixed with sugar 
and clarified butter is laid on a rupee or gold plate 
and given to the child by the mcteinal uncle or 
by some other near relation (JIG i.v. [1001] pt. i. 
p. 35; Census Ur ports, Kashmir, 1911, i. 146, 
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Central Provinces, 1911, i. 156 ; W. J. Wilkins, 
Modern Hinduism, London, 1887, p. 13). This is 
regarded as an initiation into caste, and the child 
henceforth is supposed to observe the food rules 
and tabus peculiar to his group. In the Central 
Provinces, the lower Hindu castes and the Gonds 
.v.) regard the ear-piercing (Skr. knrnavedha , 
indi kan-chhedan) as the mark of admission to 
the caste community. It is generally done when 
the child is four or five years old, and up to this 
time he or she is not considered to bo a member 
of the caste, and may consequently take food from 
any one (It. V. Itussell, Ethn. Survey, Central 
Provinces , pt. viii. Allahabad, 1911, p. 99 ff.). 

There have been various explanations of this 
rite. F. R. Jevons [In trod. Hist. Pel., London, 
1896, p. 171 f.) considers it to bo a survival of the 
offering of blood to the deity. A. E. Crawley ( The 
Mystic Rose , London, 1902, p. 135) classes it with 
other forms of savage mutilation : 

1 When we find that the mouth and lips, the teeth, nose, eyes, 
ears, and genital organs are subjected to such processes, we 
may Infer that the object is to scetiro the safety of these sense- 
organs, by what is practically a permanent amulet or charm.’ 

Russell (op. cit. 101) suggests that 
' the continuous distension of the lobe of the ear by women and 
the large hole mode is supposed to have some sympathetic 
effect in opening the womb and making child-birth easy.’ In 
this connexion he refers to the horror felt by women if tho flesh 
surrounding the hole is torn by accident or design. In such 
case tho woman has to undergo a rite of purification as severe 
os in the cane where it is found that maggots have formed in a 
wound or sore. 

On the whole, the theory that it is intended as a 
protection to one of the body exits appears most 
probable (cf. KapALAKHIYa). 

Tho initiation of a child of one of the higher 
castes into the Hindn religion is provided by the 
rite in which the guru, or spiritual teacher, whispers 
into the ear of the child a formula containing tho 
name of some god, which thenceforward becomes 
his special personal deity (if(adevata), ‘by re- 
peating whose name he is to obtain present and 
future happiness ’ (W. Ward, A View of the Hist., 
Lit., and Mythol. of the Hindoos a , Serampore, 1815, 
ii. 253 f.). Marriage is tho only form of initiation 
required for a girl, as Bhe thereby enters the group 
of her husband ; hut in some cases tatuing (g.v.) is 
an indispensable preliminary to marriage, and is 
regarded as a form of initiation. 

Litbratcrk. — B esides the authorities emoted above, see M. 
Monler Williams, iSrdhmanism and Hinduism*, London, 
1891, p. 867 ff. ; H. A. Rose, ‘Hindu Birth Observances in tho 
Punjab,’ JRA.I xxxvii. [1907] 226 If. ; Census Reports , Awam, 
1911, I. 7fiff., Central Provinces, 1911, i. 166 ff„ R&jputana. 
1911, l 158 f. W. CROOKK. 

INITIATION (Jewish). — x. Philo of Alex- 
andria regards the assumed allegorical sense of 
the Scriptures as a mystery. Thus, in a fragment 
of his Quwstiones in Genesin entitled vepl Oduv 
\6yuv, and preserved by Johannes Damascenus 
( Sacra Parallcla , p. 782; in Philo’s Opera, ed. 
Mangey, London, 1742, ii. 658), he declares that 
it is not proper to divulge the sacred mysteries to 
tho uninitiated before they have boen purified by 
a perfect purification, 1 and speaks of the words 
of Scripture as tho true mysteries (r&s dXijOeis 
reXerdi ) which must not enter into profane ears 
(8>ra juerd 4>Xvaplas). That these are only meta- 
phorical terms, by which the author does not 
allude to any initiatory rite of mysterious descrip- 
tion, appears from the conditions he lays down 
for those to whom the Scriptural mysteries may 
properly be communicated, viz. (1) piety and holi- 
ness, corresponding to a strict belief in the one 
true God ; (2) ‘ to be cleansed by the sanctifying 
purification, in body and soul alike— by (through?) 

i Sacra Paratl. 712 A : ov Sip if ri i«pd /tvtmjpia isXaXtiv 
dpvtfrott, uxph saSeutSAai rr\rif KoSdpcsu The reason given 
Is that an uninitiated parson will laugh at what Is not to be 
laughed at (/Mt/n^cerMi rA Apufiifm). 


the laws and customs of the fathers ’ ; 1 (3) serious- 
ness of mind. Here the ' cleansing of the body ’ 
(Ka$apOijvat /card tr Qjm) can be regarded only as 
being effected by the purifying baths prescribed by 
the law (see Purification [Jewish]), perhaps also 
by abstinence from forbidden foods, and by ob- 
servation of the traditional Jewish fasts, while the 
* cleansing of the soul 5 (Kadapdyvat sard 'pvxfy) must 
be understood as that wlncli is effected by the 
influence of religious and moral principles. The 
words Sid vbfiiav irarplw', ktX., require this inter- 
pretation, which we find fully confirmed by similar 
utterances of the same author. 2 

2. In another work Philo (de Pcenitentin , p. 717 ; 
Mangey, ii. 406), in counselling a kind behaviour 
towards proselytes, says that, having abandoned 
polytheism in order to worship the one God, they 
are ‘like men who, once blind, have recovered 
their sight, having from the deepest darkness de- 
scried a most glorious light.’ 8 The context, as 
given here, shows that the statement of Pliilo is 
simply a rhetorical simile, for the instruction and 
baptism of Jewish proselytes cannot rightly be 
regarded as an initiation into a mystery, nor were 
they ever associated with any such rite. 

3. The ‘dreadful oaths’ required of the neo- 
phytes of the Essene order (Spsovs . . . tpvwi 
cppiKwdcis) might with more confidence be regarded 
as forming part of an initiatory ceremony. 
Josephus, after recounting tho obligations which 
the candidates were bound by oath to fulfil, con- 
tinues as follows : 

‘Moreover, they swear that they will communioate the 
doctrines to no one on any other condition than those on which 
each himself received them, . . . and that with like enro they 
will preserve the books of their scot and the names of the 
angels,’ * and adds : ‘ By such oaths do they [i.e. the EssenesJ 
make their proselytes trustworthy.’ 

Now, in his autobiography (Vita, 2), Josephus 
tells us that, when a youtfi, he became a pupil 
successively of tho Pharisees, the Sadducees, and 
the Essenes, and thereafter of an eremite named 
Bannds, with whom he remained in solitude for 
three years, and then, at tho age of nineteen, 
returned to the city. It is thus clear that he must 
have parted from the Essenes in his sixteenth or 
seventeenth year — at an age, that is to say, when 
he could not yet have been received into the full 
membership of the sect. Accordingly, he had not 
taken the oath that would have obliged him to 
maintain the secrecy of the Essene doctrine, nor 
had he undergone tne consecrating ceremonies or 
taken part in the initiatory rites of the order, so 
that, however willing he may have been, as a 
historian, to speak 01 these things in detail, he 
was not in a position to do so. 

The present writer is, nevertheless, inclined to 
believe that, if initiatory rites were now and again 
performed among the Essenes, either in connexion 
with the admission of new members or on other 
occasions, Josephus would certainly have become 
aware of the mere fact, and in that case would 
doubtless have expressly attested it.p Our con- 
clusion, accordingly, is that, although baptism of 
proselytes is an initiatory rite, there was among 
the Jews no practice of initiation in the technical 
sense ; that is to say, no mysterious initiation and 
no initiations into a mystery. W. Brandt. 

INITIATION (Parsi).— There are two distinct 
forms of initiation among the Parsis : naojot, the 
reception of a child into the Zoroastrian faith ; and 

1 Sacra ^ Parall. 762 B * KaSapSrjvat rdf dywvoiftrat jraAfpovif 

•»- — «■**■<■ Si A utiimu «r/l‘rsii*>.iu m! u fiSCkuS 


* KO.66.irep Av «i «cal rv^Aol nporepov i 
rirov ck6 rovf avyoeiMararov 6o> f iSiWef. 

*BJ n. viU. 7 adds d^?T«otf<n M Ajjinffa? ; these words seem 
not to be In thetr proper place here. 
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ndvar and maratib t the initiation into tlio priest- 
hood. 

i. Nadjot. — The nadiot is essentially the cere- 
mony of investing a child with tho sacred shirt 
(, sudrah ) and girdle (kusti), which must be worn 
throughout the remainder of a Zoroastrian’s life, 
though otherwise he may adopt any costume he 
desires. 

The word naujot (Pen. mlzud ) is derived from A vesta * nava- 
zaotar , ‘ new priest, ' because after the completion of the rite a 
Parsi child is held responsible for prayer ana for the observance 
of religious customs and ceremonies. According to another 
view, it represents Per*, nauidd , * new-born,’ thuB implying 
spiritual re-birth. The modern Persian Zoroastriani term ths 
ceremony iibkusti, * basal girdle.' 

The age of initiation is seven, when, according 
to the pseudo-Platonic Alcibiades Primus (121 D), 
as confirmed by the Vendiddd (xv. 45) and the 
Dinkarl (ed. and tr. P. B. Sitnjana, Bombay, 
187411*., iv. ch. 170), the education of the child 
began (sec, further, art. Education [Persian]). 
If u child is not sufficiently intelligent to under- 
stand the ceremony and to know its responsi- 
bilities, the nadjot may be postponed to any age 
below fifteen, when investiture must take place, or 
the child will be claimed by the Evil Spirit (cf. 
Vend, xviii. 54-59; Sad-dar, x. 1, xlvi. 1 ; S&yast 
la- tidy ad, x. 13), and is guilty of the sin of ‘ run- 
ning about uncovered * (. Dind-i-Muinog-i-Xra (, ii. 
36; Artd-uViraf Ndmak, ed. and tr. J. Hoshang 
and M. Haug, Bombay, 1872, xxv. 6 ; Patel 10). 

Both the sudrah 1 * and the kusti bear a symbolic 
meaning, though the symbolism is not explained in 
the Avesta, but only in later Persian works. 

The sudrah is made of white cambric, the white colour being 
symbolic of iunocence and purity. It must not be made of one 
continuous piece of cloth, but of two pieces sewn together on 
the sides, so that one scam may be on the right-hand side and 
the other on the left-hand side, thus dividing the shirt into two 
parts, front and back. These two parts are said to be symtolic 
of the past and the future, both being related to each other 
throughthe present. The most important part of the shirt is the 
(jirihbdn (' that which preserves the knot *) or kissah-i-karfah 
(‘ hag of righteousness ’), which signifies loyalty to or faith in 
the religion. It is made in the form of a bag or purse, a little 
below the throat. It indicates symbolically that a man has to 
be industrious, and has not only to All his purse or bag with 
money, but also with karfah, i.e. righteousness. 

Tho ikusti 3 or girdle, iB made of iatub'e wool, which Is first 
combed and then spun into a hue thread on a hand-spindle 
(chhdtn). Two such threads are twisted into one, and this iB 
woven into the kusti on a hand-loom, the ends of which are 
movahlo, so that it can be adjusted to tha length required. 
The twisted thread is passed round the loom seventy-two times, 
so that the kutti consists of seventy-two threads, which are 
divided into six strands, each of twelve threads. In the process 
of weaving, a continuous thread is made to pass through each 
of the six strands, and, when the weaving is almost finished, and 
only about a foot of the threads remains to be woven, the whole 
thread is removed from the loom and handed to a priest to be 
cut and consecrated. It is the privilege of the womeu of the 
priestly class to weave and prepare the sacred thread, and it is 
the privilege of a priest finally to cut and consecrate it. 

To consecrate the thread, the priest first performs the pddy&b 
(see next col), and then recites the vraCi bui (for which see 
J. Dannosteter, Lt Zsnd- Avesta, Paris, 1892-98, ii. 080-888) as 
far as the word aiahs. Us next recites the nirang (liturgical 
formula) for cutting and consecrating the thread, followed by 
the aiemvohu and ya$d ahu vairyo (Ys. xxvil 14. IS), and while 
reciting the latter he cuts the kusti into two parts as he utters 
the word tyatfanandm. On finishing the ya$d ahu vairyo, he 
utters a brief Pazand formula, and then finishes the bdj. 

The women who prepare the kusti generally get It cut and 
consecrated by the nude priestly members of their own families. 
When they have no such members, and have, therefore, to got 
it consecrated by other priests, they have to pay a small fee 
for it. 

After this consecration the kusti is returned by the priest to 
the owner, who new completes it. First, by means of a needle, 
she turns the kusti, which is hollow, inside out, and then knits 
by hand the remaining part of the thread. Three tassels, each 

i The term Is probably Persian, and may mean ' advantages us 
path.' Anquelll <lu Perron (Z aid- A vesta, Paris, 1771, ii. 529) 
traces it to an alleged Avesta setihr peeschenght, * tapis (etotfe) 

utile.’ 

3 The word kusti is the rendering of Avesta aiwydnhana, 
‘ girdle ' (cf. Ys. ix. 26, Yt. 1. 17, Vend, xviii. 54, 68). It is vari- 
ously derived front Pers. kuit, ’direction,’ or kuit, ’waist,’ or 
kuit, * limit, bouudary,' or is even identified with Pers. kikti, 

‘ ship.' The true etymology is quite uncertain. 


of four threads, are formed at each end of the woven thread. 
The kusti is then finally washed before being used. 

The kusti, beiug prepared from the wool of u lamb, is held to 
remind a Zoroastrian of the purity of life and action which he 
has always to observe ; the seventy-two threads composing the 
kusti symbolize the seventy-two chapters of ths Faina ; the 
twenty-four threads which make up each of the three tassels at 
each end of the kusti symbol iz*» the twenty -four sections of tin: 
Ki sparad, a part of the liturgy ; the six strands, each of twelve 
threads, into which the seventy-two threads of the kusti are 
dividod at the lime of weaving, are said to symbolize tho six 
religious duties 1 of a Zoroastrian ; the twelve threads in each 
of the strands symbolize the twelve months of the year; the 
six tassels Bymbotize the six seasonal festivals of the Zoroastrian 
year ; the hollow of the thread symbolizes the space between 
this world and the next ; the doubling of the thread in tho 
beginning symbolizes the connexion between the present cor- 
oreal world and the future spiritual world ; the turning of tho 
usti inside out symbolizes the passage of the soul from the 
corporeal to the spiritual world ; the final uniting of all tho 
threads into one symbolizes universal brotherhood. 

The kusti is suid to have existed in the prc-Zorouelrian 
religion, and to have been adopted by Zoroaster, who held 
it to be a symbol of obedience to tied, closing the door against 
sin, and breaking the power of evil, 3 
Except when bathing, tho sudrah and kusti must always be 
worn, bub tho latter must he untied and re-tied immediately 
after rising in the morning, after answering a cal) of nature, 
before pru} er, aft or bathing, and before meals. After perform- 
ing the pddydb, or ablution of the face and other exposed por- 
tions of the body, the Puiui recites the aiem oohu, and then 
(facing the sun by day, and tho moon or a lamp or the stars by 
night) the kim-nd Mazda (Ys. xlvi. 7, xliv. 10; l>mi. viii. 21; 
Ys. xlix. 10), after which he unties the thread and, holding the 
doubled end in his left hand and taking in his right the centre 
of the remaining portion, recites the nxranj kusti (for which see 
Darmesteter, ii. 685, and K. W. West, SDK xviii. 884 f.). After 
ro-tylng the kust l (for which see below, p. 826) Ys. xii. 8 is recited. 
When the kusti is put on, it must be fastened with two knot*, 
one on the front and the other on the back. While forming the 
first half of the first knot on the front in the second round of the 
thread, a Zoroastrian must think that Ahura Mazda exists, and 
that lie is one, is holy, and is matchless. While forming the 
second half of this first knot, he must remember that tho Muz- 
dayasnian religion is tho word of Qod, and that he must have 
full faith in it. In the third round of the thread, while forming 
the first half of the second knot on the back, he has to remem- 
ber that Zoroaster is the prophet of God, and shows the proper 
path of worship. Wliilc forming the second half of the second 
knot, he must bear in mind that he bus alwuys to attend to 
good thoughts, good words, and good actions ’ {Sad-dar, x.). 

Before a Parsi child is eligible for the naOiot , it 
must know a few short prayers, of which the 
nirang kusti is the most important. A short time 
before the actual ceremony, which may now he 
performed in the evening, though formerly only in 
the morning,' the child, until recently required to 
he fasting, is bathed ami taken to the room where 
the imojot is to be performed. The child, the 
upper part of whose body is covered with a piece 
of white cloth, is seated on a low st-ool, facing the 
east, with a lighted lamp, new clothes, etc., near 
him, and with the officiating priest sitting before 
him. After all the priests have taken their places, 
the officiating priest places a new sudrah in the 
child’s hand, and all recite the patet (for which see 
art. Expiation and Atonement [Parsi], § i, 
vol. v. p. 604 f.) or Yt . i., the child repeating this 
or reciting the yadd a hd vairyo. The priest and 
child now rise, and the investiture proper begins. 

This consists of four parts : (a) the recital of the Confession 
of Faith 4 by the child, led by the officiating priest, who then 
invests ths child with ths sudrah ; (b) tho recital of ths nirana 
kusti, prefaced by Yt. i. 0, and accompanied by investiture with 
the kusti', (c) the recital of Ys. xii. sf., as a brief summary of 
the Zoroastrian faith ; (d) the recital of the tan darustt, or final 
benediction.* The process of donning the kusti is as follows. 
The priest holds the centre of the kusti In his left hand, and 
takes in his right a part of the two cords thus formed, the 
remainder hanging vertically until the recital of the words 
manaini , ga vahii, kunakni (’thought, word, deed’) in the 

1 The enumeration of these dulios differs in different Pahlavi 
and Pazand books (cf. Sap as t Ut-Supaxt, xii. 81 ; Sad-dar, vi. 2; 
T)ind-i-Alain0g-i-A'ra(, iv. ; Sar-numah-i Ruz-i-YiudunX, ed. 
P. J. 11 Atari*, Bombay, 1255 a.y., pp. 88-10). 

3 Sad-dar, x. ; Jhi\isUln-l-Dinik, xxxix. 

3 The priest recites, in the course of the na^ot, the hmdm, 
or prayer to tho rising sun (on this sec l>ai'im steter, ii. 
688-C90). 

4 See art. Crkku [ParsiJ, vol. iv. p. 247 t. 

* For the text of this see K. K. Antift, 1‘dtend lrxts, Bombay, 
1909, p. 100 f. ; for the tr., F. Spiegel, Avesta ubersUzt , Leipzig, 
1852-63, iii. 260 f. 
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nirang kmd. With the recital of these words, a port of the 
string is then formed into circular curves in both the bands, and 
then, on reciting the words xinaodra A hurahe Mazddo (* through 
the joying of Ahura Mazda’), the curves are let loose, and with 
the recital of the aicm vohu, the thread Is passed around the 
ohlld’s waist. With the recital of the first ya$d ahu vairyo , the 
seoond round is completed, the first knot in front being tied 
with the recital of the word iyaoBanan&m. With the reoital of 
the same word in the yaOd aha vairyO the second knot in front 
is tied, and then, with the recital of another aSetn vohu, the 
thread is passed round the waist for the third time and the final 
two knots at the back aro tied. 

After being thus invested with sudrah and kustt, the child 
recites Y*. xii. 8f., and the initiation, in the strict sen so of the 
term, is now complete. The officiating priest then repeats the 
tan aarusli, with a spooial invocation of blossing on the new 
member of the Zoroastrian faith ; and os he recites it, ho showers 
over tho child’s head a mixture of rioe, pomegranate grains, 
raisins, almonds, and slices of ooco-nut, after which all the 
priests join in another tan darusti. The priests then receive 
their fees, and, like the assembled guests, are given presents of 
flowors, betel-leaves, and rose-water, aftor which a formal dinner 
is given In honour of the event. 

2. Initiation into the priesthood.— Among the 
Parsia only tho son of a priest is eligible for the 
priesthood (see, further, art. Priest, Priesthood 
[Iranian]). This law, reintroduced by the Dastur 
Tansnr, in the reign of Ardasir Papag&n, 1 is tradi- 
tionally as old as the mythic period of Jamsid 
(Yiina), 51 and thero have been but few exceptions, 
notably Dastur ltustam Gust asp Ardasir, who, in 
the 17th cent., 1 is said to have sprung from tho 
laity, and not from a priestly family,’ ® being raised 
to the priesthood for his services in averting a 
massacre by proving to the Muhammadan king of 
Persia that the Zoroastrians were monotheists. At 
the present time it is held that a priest’s father 
need not necessarily have boon a priest, but, after 
the fifth generation of a priestly family, the right 
of its members to enter the priesthood is forfeited 
if in the meantime none of them have been priests. 

To become a thoroughly qualilied priest two 
grades of initiation are requisite, ndbar and 
mardtib. 

(a) Ndv/tr.— Tho first rite of initiation into the 
priesthood is termed ndvar (also written ndtbitr , 
nftgbar ; Palilayi ndpar , ndivar ). 4 Tho etymology 
and exact meaning of the word are uncertain.® 

Tho rites connected with the ndvar are three in 
number : the barahulni (for which see art. PURI- 
FICATION [Iranian]), the gewrd , and tho initiation 
proper. The baraSnums are two : one for the 
priest himself who is being initiated ; and the 
other for the person, whether dead or living, in 
whose memory or honour the priest is initiated. 
The two baraSnUms may bo performed either con- 
secutively or with an interval of a few days. 
When they have been completed, two priests per- 
form tho gewrd 0 ceremony, which consists of the 
recital of the Yasna, with its ritual, for six 
consecutive days. 

The priest who recites the whole Yasna la railed joti (Peru, 
f Ot, A vesta zaotar), or the officiating priest ; and his assistant is 
the rdthici (Pers. ruspi, A vesta raeBuriikara, ‘mixer’). 7 The 
two alternate in the performance of tho newrd, the j<5<i for each 
day being obliged to remain awake on tne night of that day to 
obviate aauger of pollutio noctuma, which would vitiate the 
whole gewra and require it to be begun again. As a further 
precaution two priests frequently act as joti, and a third as 
rdthwi. 

During those six days the candidate must devote 
himself to religious duties and avoid contact with 
any non-Zoroastrian. On tho seventh day he 
bathes and is clothed in white jdmd (loose robe) 
and picchori (linen girdle). In’ bis left hand he 
carries a shawl as insignia of temporary otlico and 

l J. Darmc'itfter, ‘ retire de Tansar au rol de TnbarisLan,’ JA 
IX. ill. [18fM| .18 020. 

® Firdausi, tiah-ndmah, tr. .T. Mold, Paris, 187C-7K, i. 10 f M 
A. G. and £. Warner, Iiondon, ilil)f>ff., i. 13-*; cf. Tabari, 
ChronUpu . . . sur la version per sane de . . . Bel a mi, tr. H. 
Zutenberg, Paris, 1807-74, i. 103. 

8 K. W. West, Silt! v. p. xxxiil. 4 lb. xviii. 284. 

• & (Jf. Darmesteter, Zend-Avesta, i. p. liv, note 2. 

4 The word is derived from Aveeta yarew, ‘to setae, acquire.’ 

7 For tho etymology see Darmesteter, Zend-Avesta, i. p. lxxi, 
note 4 . 


function, and in his right a mace or olub (Pers. 
gurz, A vesta vazra) to symbolize his resolution to 
fight against all evils, physical or moral. 1 If local 
conditions permit, as at Naosari, the headquarters 
of the Zoroastrian priesthood in India, the candi- 
date, escorted by the head-priest or by his deputy 
and other elders of the community, heads a pro 
cession of invited friends of both sexes to the Dar-i 
Mihr, or firo-temple, in which he is to be initiated. 
Where conditions are unfavourable to a public 
procession, as at Bombay, the candidate lives in 
the Dar-i Mihr during the gewrd, and the friehds 
assemble there, representing the procession by 
moving from one part of the temple to another. 

The guests having taken their places, the candi- 
date goes to the yazi&n-gah, where he is to per- 
form the yazi&n, or recital of tho Yasna. The 
assembled priests are generally seated on carpets 
spread on the floor. The candidate removes his 
upper garments, performs the padydb-kustl, and 
puts on the paddn (month-veil), which, at first, is 
not thrown across the face, but is held up and 
made to lie on the turban. Thus prepared, the 
candidate is brought before the assembly by one 
of the priests, who asks permission to initiate him. 
The head-priest present, after the interval of a 
few seconds, takes the silence of the assembly for 
assent, and nods his heat! or puts forward both 
hiB hands to signify the acquiescence of the 
gathering. 

If the candidate suffer a from leprosy,® or if he bos a wound 
on hia body from which blood oozes, it is expected that he may 
be rejected, and, accordingly, in order to enable the assembly 
to see him well, he is presented after the removal of his upper 
garments. 

The candidate now returns to the yctziSn-gilh to 
go through the ceremonies of his initiation and to 
recite the Yasna with its ritual. The visitors dis- 
perse after flowers and rose-water have been pre- 
sented to them. If the father or tho guardian of 
the candidate is well off, he distributes money 
among the assembled priesthood. Kelatives and 
friends are, at times, feasted at noon and even at 
night when the parents can afford to do so. 

On retiring to the yazi&n-gnh the candidate 
recites the mind ndbar Yasna ( Yasna without tho 
Vlsparad) 8 with its ritual, he acting as the joti, 
and the priest who initiates acting as the rdthwi. 
In the afternoon he performs the baj 4 ceremony 
and takes his meals, after which he performs the 
dfringan ceremony. 

On tho second day, on which, as also on tho 
third day, the candidate is allowed only one meal, 
these three ceremonios are repeated in honour of 
SraoS, the bdj being performed in the morning 
instead of the afternoon, as on the first day. On 
the third day thej are again repeated in honour of 
Sih robak (the thirty days of the month). On the 
fourth day, the Yasna is recited with the Vis- 
parad, tho bdj and dfringan being in honour of 
Ahura Mazda. 

Thus qualified, the priest, now called herbad 
(Avesta aedrapaiti, ‘teacher’), can perform the 
dfringdn f naojot , marriage, and such othor rites, 
but not the Yasna , the VtndAddd, or the bdj 
ceremonies. 

It appears that the ndvar has been, from the firs*, a cere- 
mony of trial— of self-abnegation, self-denial, and self-renuncia- 
tion. (1) The candidate is expected to pass his days during the 
whole ceremony, which lasts about a month, in a kind of 
retreat, in order to be free from worldly thoughts and engaged 
in pious thoughts ; he must Bleep on the floor and not on a cot, 
take his meals at stated hours after prayers, etc. According to 
l he present custom, if the candidate has a pollutio noctuma 
during the two barakndms, he is disqualified and has to go 

l Cf. the mace of Milhra Yt. vi. 6. 

9 On the Iranian horror of leprosy of. Vend. ii. 80 and Herod, 
i. 13fl. 

8 On the meaning of Yasna , Visparad, and Vendiddd In this 
connexion see Darmesteter, Zend-Avesta, i. p. lxvil. 

4 On the bdj see Darmesteter, Zend-Avesta , ii. 162 f. 
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through the baratimm again, since the untoward ooourrence is 
held to show that he eras not passing his time in pure medita- 
tion, which he was expectod to do, as a would-be priest, but 
that he thought of worldly matters.* (2) During the last four 
days, when he is being initiated and performs the Ycuna cere- 
mony himself as joti, he may tako only one meal on tho second 
and third days, this also implying that the ndbar is intended to 
prove whether he has control over hunger and thirst, and hence 
over other passions. 

To obviate risk of tho special danger just in- 
dicated, candidates are now made to pass through 
the ndbar before tho ago of lifteen or sixteen. 
Furthermore, not only those intended for the 
priesthood, but many others whose parents plan 
for them vory different walks in life, are thus 
initiated with the idea that tho ndbar is a good 
ceremony to have performed, whatever tho future 
occupation is to be. In these coses only a portion 
of the Yasna is recited. 

(b) Mardtib. — Since the herbad is forbiddon to 
perform for others the Yasna , Vendiddd, and bdj 
ceremonies, or to officiate at the rites of purifica- 
tion, even though ho lias himself performed them 
at his ndbar , lie must, in order to aualify for 
these higher functions, undergo a second initiation 
called mardtib (Arab. * high deg re os/ pi. of mar- 
taba). For this he must read the Vendidud, in 
addition to the Yasna and Visparad read for his 
ndbar. 

In the mardtib the candidate has to go through 
one bara&num of ten days. On the eleventh day, 
in the company of a aualilied priest, he performs the 
khub ceremony * and recites for it the mino ndvar 
Yasna with its ritual. On the second day, in tho 
morning, he has to recite another Yasna in honour 
of Sraos, and at midnight he recites the Vendiddd. 
This completes the mardtib. He is then entitled 
to perform and recite any of the Zoroastrian 
ritual and prayers, and his official title is mobad 
(Pahlavi magupai ), ‘chief of the magi.’ 

Litkratork. — J amaspji Minocheherji Jamasp As&ni, Short 
Treatise on* the Navjot Ceremony, Bombay, 1887 ; Dosabhal 
Frarnji Karaka. Uist. of the Par sis, London, 1884, i. 105-108, 
ii. 237—240 ; J. Darmestetcr, he Zend-Avesta, Paris, 1892-93, 
i. pp. li-Iiv ; A. V. W. Jackson, Persia Past and Present, 
New York, 1900, p. 080 f.; J. J. Modi. The Naolote Ceremony 
of the Pdrxis, Bombay, 1900. Tho Pahlavi texts to which refer, 
ence has been made are translated by K. W. West, SBE v., xxiv. 
[1880-86]. JlVANJi JAMSHEDJI MODI. 

INITIATION ( Homan). — Although the word 
initio is used by Latin writers of the best period 
to express tho same idea as our ‘ initiation/ tho 
concept of advancement from a lower to a higher 
stage in cult hierarchy, by means of a rite which 
often partakes of the mysterious, is not native to 
Roman religious practice. In early Homan times 
the worship of the gods was more a matter of State 
than of private enterprise. It involved a compli- 
cated ritual, for the observance of which a trained 
body of men was required. Naturally this priest- 
hood had its method of obtaining and training 
new members, but this can hardly be classed as 
‘initiation/ Apart from the State worship, it 
may be said that the very life of the people was a 
continuous practice of religion. They imagined 
themselves surrounded by unseen forces, and 
practised innumerable means of appeasing those 
that were evil, and returning M milks for favours 
received. This was a matter of everyday usage, 
and required no special training or initiatory 
rites. 

Tho practice of initiation involves a close organ- 
ization of a more or less secret character, into 
which the initiate is received after an examination 
ami ordeal, of which the tendency is to excite the 
imagination and render of more apparent value 

i If this occurs during the last four days, the candidate is 
called ndfnul ('non-existent’) and is alwsolutely rejected as unfit 
for the priesLhood. 

a The khub is of two grades. For the major the recital of 
the whole l'twna is requisite ; for the minor the recital of Ys. 
II.— vl. 


the knowledge he is to receive. It is but human 
naturo to desire that which is difficult to attain, 
and this is the trait which, at all periods, the wiser 
or more clover of mankind have used for their own 
advantage. 

It must also be remembered that we ourselves 
use the word ‘initiation’ rather carelessly, and 
that in all probability the ltomans did tho same. 
Thus, even when we find tho word in their litera- 
ture, without some explanatory context, it is often 
impossible to dotermino whether tho writer means 
a distinct ceremony, or merely that the individual 
referred to has attained some slight degree of 
knowledge over and above those about him, < r is 
well informed concerning a given subject. More- 
over, tho border line between initiation proper and 
cult practices which deal with the ndmi. ion of 
now members is very narrow. Thus, in the cults 
of Vesta and Bona J)ea, in which no men were 
allowed to participate, new followers wero of 
course taken in. For the sake of limiting the 
subject, the word * initiation ’ is here understood 
to involve a more complicated ceremony, with 
secret and mysterious riteB, by means of which 
one was admitted to a close organization. 

Even at a fairly late period initiation did not 
play the part in Roman religion that one would 
expect from its use at other times. The references 
to it in literature are by no means frequent ; they 
are so slight, in fact, that the more important 
modern classical encyclopaedias and dictionaries 
[e.g. Pauly- Wissowa, Daremberg-Saglio, etc.) in- 
clude no treatment of the subject save for scanty 
references under other hoadings. In Homan litera- 
ture there is no mention oi any such practice 
before the introduction of the cult of Daniel er 
(identified with the Koman Ceres) in tho first years 
of the Republic. The Eleusinian mysteries con- 
nected with tho worship of this goddess must 
soon have bccomo known, although they wero not 
officially introduced into Home until much later. 
Cicero refers to them in de Leg. ii. 0 : 

' Let no one be initiated into the mysteries save tliofo of 
Ceres, and according to the Greek rite’; of. also ii. 14 : ‘Cer- 
tainly I do [<.('. make an exception of the mysteries into which 
we have been initiated], for among all the excellent and divine 
institutions which Athens has given to mankind, there is 
nothing better than these mysteries, which have raised us from 
a wild and savage state to one more noble and roll nod. As is 
Indicated by the word initia, in very truth have wc learned tho 
first principles of life, and not only to live happily, hut to dio 
with hope for a better future.’ In de Leg. ii. 15 algo Gictro 
insists that the initiation of women into the rites of Ceres must 
tako plaoe as it is done in Rome. 

These passages bring out the respect in which 
the Eleusinian mysteries were held, and also Urn 
fact that they received some modifications at fho 
hands of the Homans. They show indirectly that 
there existed at the same time other cults of a 
more harmful nature. 

Something of the same import is also found in 
Varro, de Re Rustica , m. i. 5 : 

‘ Not without reason do they call her Mother Earth, uml 
Ceres, and believe that thoso who worship her lead a virtuous 
and useful life, and that they are tho solo survivors of Iho 
ancient Saturnian stock. With this is in harmony the fact that 
the term initia is generally applied to those rites which aro 
held sacred to Ceres.’ 

Here, too, initia means the sacred mysteries to 
which only the initialed were admitted. In this 
connexion may be mentioned two references of 
merely general import in Seneca. In Kp. x<\ -IJ 
ho says : 

‘These are her [wigdom’s] initiatory rib s, by means of which 
arc revealed, not the mysteries of a municipal MnpK hiiL of 
the world Itself, the vast temple of all the gods.’ And in hunt. 
xcv. 64: ‘Thus, Just as only the Initiates know (lie most holy 
of the sacred rites, so in philosophy,’ etc. 

We learn from Vitruvius that in temple con- 
struction account wrb sometimes taken of thoso 
who wero to be initiated. In the preface to bk 
vii. he says : 
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'Thus by Iht addition of a vastlbule he gave to the initiates 
an increase of space, and to the work a supreme dignity.' 

There is also a reference to initiation as a 
general practice in Terence ( Phortn . i. 18, tr. 
Sargeaunt) ; 

' Then again Geta will be hit for another present when a child 
is boru : and anotbsr ou its birthday, and another at th« initia- 
tion ceremony/ 

On the whole, however, in spite of these and & 
few other references, we know very little of the 
actual rites of initiation— a fact which is not sur- 
prising when we consider the mystery in which 
they were involved. 

Even in the case of the cults of Cybele, Tsis, 
Bacchus, and Mithra, wo know comparatively 
JittlQ concerning the initiation ceremonies. In 
Livy we have several references to the Bacchan- 
alia, especially in bk. xxxix., and the verb initio 
is often used [e.a. xxxix. 9 : 4 Bacchis eum m initi- 
aturarn (vovit) f J, showing that certain definite 
rites were performed. Concerning the Mithra cult 
something more is known (see art. MlTHEAISM). 
Still other mysteries were connected with the 
worship of Isis* and Serapis, and their cult attained 
great importance in Rome. In Apuleius {Met. 
xi.) are described the various stages ny which the 
initiate gradually became familiar with the secrets 
of the cult of Isis ; but not even here are the actual 
details revealed, and the language used is pur- 
posely figurative ; e.g. xi. 23 : 

'1 approached the confine* of Death. Having trod the 
threshold of Proserpina, I returned through alt the elements. 
At midnight I beheld the sun brightly glauming. I was in the 
presence of the gods above and the gods below, and worshipped 
them close at hand/ 

All of these cults appealed to the love of the 
mysterious. They aroused the interest of their 
followers, and often led them on to the highest 
pitch of frenzied excitement and fanaticism. With 
this in mind we understand why the initiates were 
numbered by the thousands, and why the cult of 
Mithra was for some time a serious rival to Christi- 
anity. This state of affairs could not have existed 
at an early period, when individual action was 
suppressed arid made subservient to the welfare 
of the family and of the State. The banding 
together of men of different walks in life for some 
cult practice meant the downfall of the early unity, 
and of the cold formalism of a State religion as 
well. 

LrmiATURE.— Thee. Ling. Lat. (Lhe material for initio , initia, 
etc., w&« kindly placed at the present writer's disposal In 
Munich); artt. on different cults, in Roscher, Daremberg- 
Saglio, l’auly-Wieaowa, rto.: G. Wissowa, Rel. tind h'ultus dcr 
llamer*, Munich, n>12: J B. Carter, The Religion of Sumn , 
London, 1000, The Religious Life of Ancient Rome , do. 1911 ; 
F. Cumont, Teztes et monuments flgurti relatifs aux mystbres 
de Mithra, Brussels, 1SU6-99, Astrology and Religion among 
the (Jrteks and Romans, New York, 1912; J. Toutain, Les 
Cultes paiens dans l'ern//ire romain, Paris, 1908 ; W. Ward# 
Fowler, The Roman Festivals, London, 1899, Social Life at 
Rome, do. 1909 ; £. Rohde, Psyche*. Tubingen, 1907. 

C. Uensmokk Curtis. 

INITIATION (Tibetan). — Admission into tho 
Buddhist Order in Tibet follows generally in its 
details the orthodox practice of ancient Indian 
Buddhism. The most notable exception is that in 
Tibet, in common with the countries of 4 Southern* 
Buddhism, the nominal age limit is reduced to 
considerably below the sixteen years of primitive 
Buddhism. This earlier entrance, however, is in 
the case of Tibet expressly regarded as a pre- 
liminary stage of probation, anterior to the actual 
novitiate, and is, therefore, analogous to the period 
of ‘ probation * (Skr. parivusa) imposed in curly 
Buddhism upon adult converts from a heterodox 
religion before their initiation into Buddha’s Order. 
In Tibet, therefore, we find three stages in the 
process of initiation— probation, novitiate, and full 
initiation or ordination. 

x. Probation.— In this preliminary stage, which 
corresponds to the 1 leaving home to become an 
xicetio * (pravrajyd) of primitive Buddhism, there is 


little ceremony. The boy-candidate is brought to 
the monastery by his parent or guardian between 
the ages of eight ana twelve. His parentage is 
inquired into by a senior monk (not necessarily the 
head of the monastery) to ascertain that he u not 
the son of a butcher, smith, or other irreligious 
trade, and that he is free -bom ; and he is physi- 
cally examined to ascertain the absence of any 
disqualifying bodily or mental defect. On passing 
this examination, he has & tuft of his hair snipped 
off’, as & preliminary tonsure, and he is clad in uie 
monastic robe, and made over to one of the senior 
monks, preferably a relative, as a tutor. He is 
now a 1 pupil/ or qd-pa {grva-pa) of the monastery. 
His tutor or teacher (ger-gan, Skr. upddhydva) 
takes him to an informal conclave of fellow-niouKs, 
and gains their consent to taking the boy as his 
pupil. The boy is not allowed to take part in the 
public services, but porforms acts of personal 
service to his teacher. After several years spent 
in learning to read and write and recite from 
memory the elementary scriptures, lie becomes 
eligible for the novitiate. 

2 . Novitiate. — This may not be entered before 
the age of sixteen years, and the ceremony is more 
formal and solemn than for the preliminary en- 
trance. In Tibet it has two stages, a lower and an 
upper initiation. The candidate himself applies 
for admission into the Order. He is conducted by 
his tutor to the abbot or prior of the monastery, 
who examines him with any other candidates as to 
his desire to enter the Order, and his knowledge 
of some elements of the religion, and hears him 
recite some sacred texts. The candidate, on being 
passed, has his head shaved, excepting a tuft on 
the crown, and he is given a new religious personal 
name, usually that of some ancient Buddhist 
divine. Ho is taught to repeat, the ‘Threo- 
Kefuge’ formula, 4 1 go for refuge to Buddha, Ilis 
Word, and His Congregation,’ and is exhorted to 
keep the fasts, the first five (or eight) moral com- 
mandments {&xla), and ‘the ten precepts’ [iiksd- 
padu), the transgression of which creates 4 the ten 
sins.’ The novice is now of the class called gi-ilen, 
‘the approachor towards virtue/ a translation of 
the Skr. updsaka , with which stage it generally 
corresponds, so that it is practically equivalent to 
the stage of the lay devotee of primitive Buddhism. 
The great majority of the so-called ‘monks* of 
Tibet do not advance beyond this Btage of what is 
practically a lay devotee, and they still are called 
dCi -pa, or 4 pupil.’ 

The higher grade of the novitiate, which is the 
real novitiate, is attained only by the more intel- 
ligent and meritorious pupils and those who can 
afford to pay the somewhat heavy educational fees 
necessary. In this stage the neophyte is called 
geds'ul, 4 follower in the path of virtue/ the 
equivalent of the irdmanera of Indian Buddhism. 
He must be specially approved by the superior of 
the monastery, and he solemnly vows to renounce 
the world for a religious life, to embrace poverty 
and celibacy, and to keep the thirty -six moral and 
disciplinary rules. He is then permitted to inix 
with the other higher monks in the routine of tho 
monastery, recite with them the sacred texts, par- 
ticipate iu the various celebration rites, and tako 
part in discussions. Initiation into this grade 
t akes [dace in a formal chanter or conclave of the 
monks, prosidod over usually by one of the higher 
4 re incarnating ’ Lamas, who during the ceremony 
completes the tonsure by romoving tho remaining 
tuft of hair, and calls the novice by his religious 
name, which now is exclusively used as his personal 
designation. This consecration to the higher novi- 
tiate is supposed, in Tibet, to bind the individual 
to the Order for life. 

3 . Full initiation or ordination.— Admission to 
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tlio final stage of full monkhood oannot take place 
before the age of twenty! and is usually much 
later. In this stage the monk receives the title of 
ne-longt 1 the virtuous beggar,’ the literal equiva- 
lent of the Indian bhifyu, or mendicant friar, the 
usual epithet of Buddha and his disciples. This 
stage is attained by comparatively few of the 
monks in Tibet, owing to the high standard of 
qualifications, intellectual and moral, demanded, 
and the educational expense. For this purpose 
several years of study must be passed in one or 
other of the great collegiate monasteries, at 
TaBhilhunpo, Gahldan, Sera or Depung at Lhasa, 
Kurnbum, otc., for the yellow-hat sect, or at 
Saskya, Mindolling, otc., for the red -hat sects. 
To reach those centres of learning the novice has 
to undertake long journeys on foot, and great priva- 
tions, and be for a time in a very literal sense a 
4 beggar of virtue.* The examination, which is 
soarcningly severe, is undertaken by a chapter of 
the most learned monks available, usually over ten 
in number. The successful candidate formally 
vows to keep the full rules, 203 in number. The 
fully fledged monk, or y e-long, is the acme of the 
Buddhist Order in Tibet. The Dalai Lama himself 
rejoices in this title. F roin the ranks of the qe-long 
are recruited the abbots, teachers, chief colourants, 
high priests, and astrologers of the great monas- 
teries and temples. 

The initiation of nuns is substantially identical 
with that of the male members of the Order. 1 nto the 
esoteric doctrines and practices of Yoga mysticism 
special personal teaching is imparted oy adepts. 

Litbriturk.— L. A. Waddell, TK* Buddhism Tibet, 
liondon, lSDf>, Lhasa and It* Mystsrus, do. 1004. fioe alio art. 
Initiation (Buddhist) and th« literature appended to it. 

L. A. WADDKt.L. 

INNER LIGHT.— See Certainty (Religious), 
Experience (Religious), Friends, Society of. 

INNOCENCE.— There are two words in the 
NT which, though not uniformly translated in the 
English versions, seem to convey the ideas sug- 
gested by the word ‘ innocent.’ In Ro 16 18 the 
word ditcuos is translated (RV) * innocent*; in lie 
7 3# (of Christ) 4 guileless.’ The other word, ddoXos, 
occurs in 1 P 2 a , where the Apostle exhorts his 
readers to * long for the spiritual milk which is 
without guile ’ (AtaXoi*). Each word, however, lias 
its own strict sense. 

I. The dxaKos (Vulg. innocens) is he who hurts 
nobody by word, deed, or thought — the character 
virtually described in 1 Co 13®- 7 . In He T* our 
Lord is described as 8<rio r, Akcucos, dpLavrot (cf. Cypr. 
de Oral, bom . 15 : 4 Voluntas Dei est quam 
Christus ct fecit et docuit . . . iniuriam facere 
non nosse, et factam posse tolerare ’). Cicero per- 
haps overlooks the word d/caula (used by Demosth.) 
when lie remarks that innocentia has no exact 
Greek equivalent, but that possibly dpKdpei* would 
express that state of mind whicli injures no one 
[Tv sc. Disp. iii. 8; the same definition is given by 
Augustine, Serin, cclxxviii. 8). It is obvious tlmt 
the character which 4 taketli not account of evil,’ 
and which believes to any extent in the integrity 
of others, is apt to be credulous and easily deceived. 
Hence the word dsasos, like dirXow, tends to acquire 
a contemptuous sense in some heathen writers, 
suggesting the notion of one who is inexperienced 
and readily imposed upon. 

3, AtfoXos (Vulg. sine dolo, 1 P 2 9 ) clearly connotes 
the absence of conscious fraud or intention to 
deceive (cf. Jn I 47 ). The word may thus be re- 
garded as virtually synonymous with 4 ttXovs. Thus 
Augustine asks, 4 Quid est dolus nisi aliud agere et 
aliud simulare? . . . dolus duplieat cor’ {Strm. 
cccliii. 1). But it seems also to include that kind 
of quality which we describe by the word 4 inno 


cent,’ or, in other words, the characteristic grace 
of childhood, tlio grace commended by St. Paul in 
1 Co 14* (rjj sari? vrjvtd^Tt) and by St. Peter in 
1 P 2 1 **. 


3. The Akukos, then, is ho who has no malitia in 
him, and who harms no one ; the dSohos is without 
guile,’ and deceives uo one. The two words taken 
together express the childlikeness, the simplicity, 
which our Lord requires in the citizens of llis 
Kingdom (Mk 10 14 ). In fact, ‘innocence* is speci- 
ally claimed by Tertullian as the characteristic 
grace of Christians: 4 Nos ergo soli iimocentes. . . . 
innocentiam a Deo edocti, et perfects earn novimus 
ut a perfecto m&gistro revelatam, et lidelilcr cum- 
todimus, ut ab incontcmptibili dispectore [at. dis- 
pensutore] mandatam ’ (Apol. 45). Cf. the aphorism 
of Lactantius, Div. Inst, vi., ‘de Vero Cultu,’ 1 : 

4 Nihil sancta et singularis ilia majestas aliud ab 
homine desiderat quam solam innocentiam ; quam si 
quis obtulerit Deo f satis pie, satis religiose litavit.’ 

In a sermon ascribed (incorrectly) to S3t. Bernard 1 
some useful distinctions are drawn. 

(i.) There is an 'mnootnlia, secundum potestutem,* 
the innocence which is incapable of committing sin. 
Innocence in this sense is the attribute of Christ 
alone. He only is without sin ; the Evil Ono 
comes 4 and hath nothing in’ Him (Jn 14 w ). in 
llim only is there ( that absence of all evil which 
implies the presence of all good.* He is innocent 
because He fulfils 'ail righteousness* (cf. Aug. 
Enarr. in Ps. 100 [101] 11 : 4 Tola ergo iustitia oil 
unum verbum innocentiae redigitur’). 

(ii.) There is also an ‘innocentia secundum aeta- 
tem ,* the ‘ harmlcsaness ’ of those who through 
weakness of body or simplicity of mind know 
not how to sin. This is the primal innocence 
of childhood, a negative state — tne state of those 
who either are un tempted or have not yet awakened 
to the consciousness of good and evilin choice and 
action. The 1 innocence ’ of the first man was of 
this kind. He was not ‘perfect’ in the sense of 
having reached his full or final development, but 
‘upright’ in the sense that he wan on the right 
line towards the perfection of which he was capable. 
He bad not the perfection either of knowledge or 
of sanctity (we must not confuse ‘ innocence* with 
‘ sanctity ’) ; but he possessed those faculties which 
made him capable of a progressive development, 
which was to ue conditioned, ennobled, and secured 
by communion with God (see G. Bull, Discourses , 
no. 6, 4 The State of Man before the Fall,’ in bis 
JForfo, Oxford, 1846, ii. 62-136; H. Martensen, 
Christian Dogmatics, Edinburgh, 1878, § 78). 

Perhaps it ii alio appropriate to mention under this head the 
assertions of innocence and integrity, both personal and 
national, with which we meet in the Psalter. It must he 
remembered that side by side with language of this tenor wo 
Hud the moat heartfelt acknowledgment of sin [e.g. in such 
Psalms as $2, 61, and many others), together with a deep sense 
of dependet ce on the divine mercy (e.g. Pm. 26, SO, 180). The 
fact is that the consciousness of innocence awakened in 
devout Israelites by the etudy of the Law is ' relative, not 
absolute.' 'The assertion of integrity ... is that of the lutfid, 
the "godly” tuau, who is determined to keep well within the 
bounds of the covenant which is the charter of national religion, 
or is conscious of having done so’ (W. T. Davison, in UDli 
iv. 167'*). Further, the spirit of childlike confidence in Clod 
whioh pervades many of the Psalms in question is entirely 
opi>oied to the temper of self-righteousness. It is significant 
that, in the argument of Ho 4 on tho blessedness of justification 
by faith, fit. Paul illustrates his point by citing the language of 
a Psahu (82”-). 

(iii.) Thera is, finally, an ‘innocentia secundum 
volunlatem ,* i.e. the confirmed habitual innocence 
of those who have retained their purity of heart in 
spite of temptation, and have consistently striven 
to be true to their highest ideals. This state is 
compatible with minor faults of ignorance or in- 
firmity, but it is essentially a Christ-like state. 
The Christian believer does full into sin ; but for 
him sin is exceptional, and contradicts the habitual 
1 Optra, cd. Paris, 1880, ii. 1520 (/’L clxxxiv. 1119). 
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tenor of his life, leaving hie essential character 
intact (1 Jn l 8 2 l 3 8 ). 

Here, then, we jmiss beyond the conception of 
innocence as mere hnrmlessncss. The innocence 
which man lost in the Fall is restorod to us in 
Christ. He enables men to become what He bids 
them to become — as ‘ little children,’ and so 1 simple 
concerning evil ’ (Ro 16 19 ; cf. Ph 2 U ). Innocence is 
practically equivalent to that simplicity or single- 
ness of mina which springs from whole-hearted 
and entire devotion to God. As Augustine more 
than once insists, innocence belongs to him who 
injures neither others nor himself ; that is, who 
abstains from the wilful self-injury involved in sin. 
Innocence, then, means the personal integrity of 
which the heathen dreamed, but which he haa no 
means of realizing (Hor. Carm. i. 22). Nor does it 
exclude zeal for the good of another. ‘Pertinet 
ad innocontis offieium, non solum nemini malum 
inforre, verum etiam cohibere a peccato vel punire 
puccatum, ut aut ipse qui plectitur corrigatur 
experiment, aut alii terreuntur oxomplo* (Aug. 
de Civ. Dei , xix. 16). 

4. The question may be raised whether innocence 
once lost can be restored. Augustine touches upon 
this point in liis Op. Imperf. c. Julian . vi. 19. The 
answer to the question is that there is no limit to 
the power of true repentance so long as the soul is 
capable of it, and is willing to accept the discipline 
which penitence implies. There is such a thing as 
a ro-created purity anti beauty of character. Aud 
in this re-creative process a chief agent is the very 
spectacle of innocence. Christ acta upon the sin 
of the world, not only or chiefly by unveiling and 
denouncing it, but also by exhibiting to men a 
flawless pattern of goodness, which exercises its 
own attractive power and elicits goodness in others. 
Men are drawn to Christ by what He w, not less 
than by His words of grace and works of power. 
The vision of stainless purity, combined with per- 
fect humility and gentleness to the sinful, awakens 
the longing for holiness ; the dumb yearning of the 
soul for righteousness is kindled by the actual 
presenco and influence of a righteous personality. 
This power of kindling the desire for holiness is 
one of tho many precious privileges of innoconce. 
Others might be mentioned, such as 1 the boldness 
and frankness of those who are as if they had no 
sin, from having been cleansed from it ; the imcon- 
taminated hearts, open countenances, and un- 
troubled eyes of those who neither suspect, nor 
conceal, nor shun, nor are jealous’ (Newman, 
Paroch. and Plain Serm. viii. 268)— the clear con- 
science, strong will, and joyous temper of those 
who have experienced the renewing power of grace, 
and have * tasted the powers of the world to come ’ 
(He 6«). 

Lmkraturh. — R. C. Trench, Syn. of the NT, Cambridge, 
1864, § Ivi. ; J, H. Newman, Parochial and Plain Sermons , 
London, 1808, vol. v. no. 8, vol. viii. no. 18 ; J. R. Illingworth, 
Unit), and Cath. Sermons , London, ISOS, no. vil. 'Innocence’ ; 
R. Rainy, Sojourning with God , and Other Sermons , London, 
1902, no. ix. K. L. OTTLEY. 

INQUISITION. — z. History.— Inquisition was 
a method for searching out heretics, instituted by 
the Church with a view to bringing them to re- 
pentance, or punishing them in proportion to their 
offence. 

In the present article we shall confine our dis- 
cussion to the Inquisition of tho 12th and 13th 
centuries against the Cathari and the Walden sea, 
and of the 14 th cent, against tho Franciscan here- 
sies. The Spanish Inquisition established in 1478 
by the Catholics Ferdinand and Isabella, with the 
approval of Sixtus IV., and specially directed 
against the lapsed Jews, Moors, and Moriscoes, is 
outside of our scope ; we Bhali also leave out of 
account the Sacred Congregation of the Holy Of lice 1 


or Inquisition which Paul ill. established by his 
Constitution Licet of 21st July 1542, and to which 
Sixtus v. put the final touch (Constitution Inmensa 
of 25th Jan. 1587 or 1588). 1 

From the 12th cent, onwards the repression of 
heresy was the great business of Church and State. 
The distress caused, particularly in the north of 
Italy and the south of France, by the Cathari, or 
Manichseans, whose doctrine wrought destruction 
to society as well as to faith, appalled the leaders 
of Christianity. On several occasions and in vari- 
ous places, people and rulers sought justice at first 
in summary conviction and execution; culprits 
were either outlawed or put to death. The Church 
for & long time opposed these rigorous measures, 
its representatives forming three classes — those 
who denied the right of punishing heterodoxy as 
a crime, and limited their opposition to discussion ; 
those who wished to use only spiritual weapons 
against it, such as excommunication, and so pre- 
serve the orthodox from contamination; and, 
lastly, those who, while advocating temporal pun- 
ishments for the heretics, resorted to extreme mea- 
sures only half-heartedly and against their better 
feelings. The death- penalty was never included 
in any system of repression. 

Towards the end of the 12th cent, and the begin- 
ning of tho 13th a change took place. At the 
Lateran Council of 1179 (can. 27), Pope Alexander 
ill. invited sovereigns to employ forco of arms to 
protect the Christian people from the violence of 
the Cathari, Braban^ons, etc., giving princes the 
right to imprison offenders and confiscate their 
property. The pope even offered indulgences to 
those who should accomplish this work of piety. 
Tn 1184, Pope Lucius ill., in consort with the 
Emperor Frederick Barbarossa, published an edict 
at Verona with still more severe measures : here- 
tics, once excommunicated, were to be handed over 
to secular authority to be punished according to 
their deserts (animadversio debita). This animad • 
versio did not mean the death-penalty, but it in- 
cluded exile, confiscation of property, demolition 
of their houses, infamia t loss of civil rights, and 
so on. 

The most noteworthy measure of the Council of 
Verona was the institution of episcopal inquiry, or 
inquisition. Every bishop was required to inspect 
carefully, in person or through his archdeacon or 
by means of trustworthy clerks, all suspected par- 
ishes, and to make tho inhabitants denounce under 
oath all heretics, acknowledged or secret. The 
latter were then required to free themselves from 
suspicion by oath ; and, if they refused to take the 
oath, or recanted later, they were sentenced and 
punished. Counts, barons, rectors, and consuls 
of towns and other places were required to assist 
tho Church in this work of repression, on pain of 
forfeiting their office, being excommunicated, and 
seeing their lands laid under interdict. 

The pontificate of Innocent ill., which began in 
1198, marks a lull in the development of the penal 
legislation of tho Church. Neither his Letters nor 
the Lateran Council of 1215, over which he pre- 
sided, did anything beyond confirming the decisions 
of his predecessors. But, if Innocent ill. did not 
add to the canons, he justified them by motives 
which afterwards served to make them considerably 
more severe. 

‘ According to civil law,’ said tho pontiff, * criminals convicted 
of treason arc punished with death and their goods are confis- 
cate ; if even their children’s lives are spared, it is simply out 
of pity. With how much more reason then should they who 
offond Jesus, the Son of the IiOnl God, by deserting the faith, 
be cut off from Christian communion and stripped of their 
goods, for it ie Infinitely more serious to offend against the 
Divine majesty than to injure human majesty ' (' oum longe sit 
graviue aelernam quam tumporalem laedere majestatem ’). 

1 For the further history of the Inquisition, see art Ornc* 
(Holy). 
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This saying, addressed to the magistrates of 
Viterbo on 26th March 1199 (. Epp . ii. 1), will live 
for ever. Frederick n. set himself to deduce the 
consequences implied in it ; and the Constitution 
which he promulgated on 22nd Nov. 1220 for the 
whole empire exactly reproduces (ch. vi.) Innocent 
III.’s phrase (Mon, Genn. Leges , sect. iv. vol. ii. 
pp. 107-109). In the Constitution of 1224 for Lom- 
bardy, the death -penalty is decreed against the 
Mamchreans ; and, as the ancient legislation im- 
poses upon them the penalty of death by burning, 
we may take it that Frederick 11. condemned here- 
tics to die at the stake. In 1230, the Dominican 
Guala, bishop of Brescia, exacted this law in his 
episcopal town. 

Pope Gregory IX., who had frequent dealings 
with Guala, adopted his point of view. The Im- 
perial Constitution of 1224 was entered in the 
register of pontifical lotters either at the end of 
1230 or at the beginning of 1231, and is found 
there under the number 203 in the fourth year of 
Gregory’s pontificate (Auvray, Reg is t res de Grt- 
goire IX., no. 635). Tho pope then set himself to 
put this Constitution into practice, boginning with 
the city of Home. Ho promulgated a law, prob- 
ably in Feb. 1231, in wliich he commanded that 
heretics convicted by the Church should bo aban- 
doned to secular justice, to be punished as they 
deserved ( animadversio debita). A municipal 
regulation published at the same time by the 
senator of Rome, Annibaldi, established the new 
jurisprudence for the Eternal City (J. F. Boehmer, 
Acta Imperii selecta, Innsbruck, 1870, xiii. 378). The 
penalty to be imposed was not specified ; but the 
kind of punishment was sufficiently indicated by 
the Constitution of the Emperor, which had just 
been entered in the registers of the pontifical office.. 
From the month of Feb. 1231 onwards a number of 
Patarins were arrested in Rome ; those who resisted 
conversion were condemned to be burned alive, and 
the others were sent to Monte Cassino and Cava 
to do penance [Mon. Germ. Script, xix. 363). The 
actual facts thus showod, in a very striking man- 
ner, in what sense these documents were to be 
interpreted (see Vacandard, L' Inquisition, pp. 
129-134). 

The bishops, who, in virtue of their ordinary 
powers, were originally charged with the duty of 
searching out heretics and judging them in con- 
cert with tho secular authority, performed their 
duty with more or less precision. Where their 
zeal was insufficient, Rome was obliged to step 
in. The popes commissioned their legates to take 
action against heresy over and above the bishops ; 
and, from the end of the 12th cent., wc find two 
inquisitions at work at the same time — tho epis- 
copal inquisition of the ordinary bishops in their 
own respective dioceses ; and the logatino inquisi- 
tion carried on by the legates throughout the dis- 
tricts under their supervision, in virtue of their 
eominission from the Holy Sec. For example, we 
know that, in 1178, Pope Alexander III. had sent 
the cardinal of St. Chrysogonus to Languedoc as 
legato, with full power to repress heresy. 

4 In virtue of this oomtmaaion, the legate and the Cistercians 
who accompanied him extracted a promise under oath from the 
bishop of Toulouse, a section of the clergy, tho consuls, and all 
the citizens whose orthodoxy was not under suspicion, to give 
written information against all heretics and their abettors’ 
(Hist. g&n. d* Languedoc, Toulouse, 1879, vi. 79). 

Similarly, in 1198, Innocent in. gave absolute 
power to the Cistercian religious whom he Hcnt 
into the county of Toulouse as apostolic legates. 
The princes received orders to put themselves at 
their disposal : 

4 It is our wish also that all the people take arms against the 
heretics whenever brother Raynier and brother Gul may deem 
it advisable to give the command ' (Potthast, Regesta, no. 96). 

St. Dominie, who has been credited with being 
the first inquisitor, acted at first only as a subor- 


dinate j any services that he rendered to the Inqui- 
sition were done in fulfilment of an office which he 
held — the Cistercian legates hip under the direction 
of Arnaud of Citeaux and Pierre of Castelnau (cf. 
AS, Aug. i. [1867] 410 f.). 

Tho time was approaching when the papacy was 
to confine the office of inquisitor exclusively to 
religious Orders, and, among them, particularly to 
the Dominicans and Franciscans. It was in this 
form that the Inquisition was established nearly 
everywhere under Pope Gregory tx. In 1132, the 
pope put the prosecution of the heretics in Bour- 
gogne into the hands of the Dominican prior of 
liesau 9 on and Fathers Gautier and Robert. This 
mission, limited at firot to a well-definod area, soon 
extended over the whole of Franco. On 13th April 
1233, Gregory IX. advised the bishops of Franco 
that he had invested the Dominicans with the 
office of inquisition in this country, because ‘ the 
cares of their multifarious duties hardly left the 
bishops time to breathe.* Finally, by another 
bull, dated 21st Aug. 1236, the pope nominated 
as Inquisitor-General of the kingdom of France 
(‘per universum regnum Franciao*) brother Robert 
(surnamed ‘le Bougre* because, before he joinod 
the Dominican Order, he himself had been a mem- 
ber of a body of Cathari known by the name of 
Bulgari, Bougies). Robert was required to act 
in concert with the bishops and religious Orders 
(Fredorichs, Robert le Bougre , premier inguisiteur 
gtnAral de France, p. 13). 

It is well known how theso pontifical measures 
were welcomed by the king of Franco. Tho 
statute-book known as Estaolisscments de Saint 
Louis and the Cuulu/ncs de Beauvoisis of Bean- 
ie anoir attest the readiness of the civil power to 
support tlio work of inquisition : 

‘Quand Ic Juge [ecclfaiuBliqucj auralL examine [l’accu«6], He 
il trouvait qu'il fill bougre lluir^Lique|, ui le devait faire envoior 
h la justice laljue et la justice laique le doit fuire ardoir [brQler) 
(E. J. de Laurit re, Ordonnanoes den roia de France . , Paris, 1723, 

i. 211, 176). 4 Ku tel cos,’ says the Cnutuwea de Beauvoisis (ed. 
Noridtd de l’hist. de France, Paris, 1842, i. 167, 418), * doit aider la 
lui'que justice a sainte Eglise ; car qii&nd queluu’un est eondannuS 
coniine bougre par rexamination de sainte Eglise, sainte Eglise 
le doit abandonner & la laiquo justice et la laiquo justice le doit 
ardoir, pareeque la justice spirituelle ne doit nul mettro a mort.’ 

The Inquisition soon overstepped the boundaries 
of France. Flanders and the Low Countries, for 
example, were subject in 1233 to the authority of 
the Grand Inquisitor of France, Robert lo Bougro 
(cf. Frodericq, Corpus durumentorum inquisilionis 
neerlandicas,i, t passim). 

In the south, the ecclesiastical dioceses had their 
seat on the two slopes of the Pyrenees ; hence the 
frequent communications between the orthodox, 
as also between the heretics, of Spain and Fiance. 
The King of Aragon, Jayme I., was always inter- 
ested in questions of faith. On tho advice of his 
confessor, the Dominican Raymond of Fennafort, 
he requested Gregory IX. to send him some inquisi- 
tors ; and in a hull of 26th May 1232 Die popo 
invited the archbishop of Tarragone and his suf- 
fragans to institute a general inquisition in their 
dioceses, either personally or with tho help of 
the Dominicans or some other religious Order. 
A little later (30tli April 1236), in reply to several 
questions, Gregory IX. handed over to the king 
of Aragon a whole code of inquisitorial procedure 
wliich nod been drawn up by ltuymond of Penna- 
fort. From this time the Inquisition operated 
regularly throughout Aragon, with tho co-operation 
of Dominicans and Franciscans, and extended its 
sway into Navarro (Lea, Hist, of the Inquisition, 

ii. 162 11’.). Castillo could not escape its intluonce. 
The Fuero re(d , a code promulgated by Alphonso 
the Wise in 1256, and the Side Partidas of 1266 
reproduce the prescriptions against heresy inserted 
into the Decretals of Gregory ix., ami also those of 
his successors, which figured later in the Sextus of 
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Boniface TUI. (cf. El Fuero real, iv. 1 ; Siete Par- 
tidas, i. 6. 68, viii. 24. 7, vii. 25). 

The Cathari heretics in the south of France had 
oome over from the north of Italy ; but Italy still 
cherished a goodly number in her breast. Even 
before Gregory ix. adopted the laws of Frederick 
H., the Inquisition was doing active work in these 
regions. As early as 1224, Honorius in. had 
ordered the bishops of Brescia, Modena, and Rimini 
to expel the heretics from their dioceses. In 1228 
the papal legate, Geoffrey, commanded the uncon- 
verted and lapsed heretics of Milan to be handed 
over to the secular authority. We have already 
noticed the inquisitorial work of Guala in Brescia in 
1230. Seeing the trend of the movement, Gregory 
IX. nominated the Dominican Alberio inquisitor in 
Lombardy (1232), the Dominican Peter of Verona 
(St. Peter Martyr) inquisitor at Milan (1233), 
and the Dominicans Aldobrandini Cavalcanti and 
liuggieri Calcagni inquisitors at Florence— the 
former in 1230, tlm latter about 1241 (cf. Lea, ii. 
201 if.). 

In Germany, it was given to the Dominican 
Conrad of Marlmrg to apply the Imperial ordi- 
nances and pontifical bulls relating to the Inquisi- 
tion. A letter from Gregory IX., dated 11th 
Oct. 1231, gave him minute directions as to the 
procedure to be followed (J. P. Kuchenbecker, 
Analecta 11 as mica, Marburg, 1730, iii. 73). 

From Germany the Inquisition spread into 
Bohemia and Hungary and even into the Slavic 
and Scandinavian countries. In short, with the 
exception of England, it soon covered the whole 
of Latin Christendom. 

2 . Procedure. — The working of the Inquisition 
is explained in a lotter addressed by Gregory IX. 
to Conrad of Marburg on 1 1th Oct. 1231 as Follows : 

‘ When you arrive in a town, convoke the prelate*, clergy, 
and people, and deliver a solemn address ; then, with the help 
of some discreet persons make a very diligent search for heretics 
and suspects (who will have been denounced to you). Those 
who, after examination, are considered guilty or suspected of 
heresy must promise absolute obedience to the orders of the 
Ohurch ; otherwise you will have to proceed against them in 
accordance with the statutes recently promulgated by ub* 
(Kuchenbecker, loc. cit.). 

Here wo have the whole inquisitorial process : 
the * time of grace ’ ; the summoning ana deposi- 
tions of witnesses ; the examination of the accused ; 
the sentence of reconciliation of repentant heretics ; 
and the sentence of condemnation of the unre- 
pentant. The several acts of this drama call for 
separate explanation. 

The first duty of the inquisitor was to invito 
those who acknowledged heresy to present them- 
selves voluntarily before him, within a fixed time 
varying from fifteen days to a month. The time 
thus set apart for voluntary confession was called 
the ‘tune of grace’ (‘tempus gratiae sive indul- 
entiae ’ ; cf. Processus inqiiisitionis , composed 
etween 1244 and 1254, in Vacandard, App. A, 
p. 316). Those who took advantage of this and 
whose offence hod not been previously discovered 
were exempt from all penalty, or were prescribed 
a secret and only nominal penance ; those whose 
heresy was already known before confession were 
exonerated from the penalties of death and life- 
imprisonment, and suffered no worse punishment 
than a short pilgrimage or some other of the usual 
canonical penances (Consultation of Cardinal Pierre 
of Colmieu, bishop of Albano, formerly archbishop 
of Rouen, in fonds Doat, xxxi. fol. 6 ; cf. Tanon, 
Hist, des tribunaux de V Inquisition en France , i». 
144 f. ). 

With the edict of grace was connected an ‘ edict 
of faith,’ which made it incumbent upon any one 
who knew a notorious heretic or any person bus- ' 
pected of heresy to point him out to the inquisitor 
(Eymeric, Directonum , pt. iii. nos. 62, 63-50). 
Thus, if they failed to give themselves up volun- 


tarily, the heretics were rooted out by the de- 
nunciation of the orthodox catholics. The number 
of witnesses required to make an accusation valid 
was not fixed at first, but was finally settled as 
two. Gui Foucois (afterwards Pope Clement IV.) 
thought that more than two witnesses would be 
advisable in certain circumstances (Consultation 
in Doat, vol. xxxvi. jqu. xv. ; cf. Eymeric, pt. iii., 
‘De testiuin mulliplicatione,’ p. 446). In theory 
the inquisitor was not supposed to accept the evi- 
dence of any but discreet persons, and it had long 
been acknowledged by the Church that the evidence 
of a heretic, an excommunicated person, a homi- 
cide, a thief, a sorceroi, diviner, or false witness 
was not valid in a criminal prosecution (Gratian, 
Decretum , pt. ii. causa v. qu. iii. cap. 5). But the 
great fear of heresy made room for an exception 
in matters relating to the faith. In the 12th 
cent. Gratian decreed that the evidence of a 
heretic or a person under civil disability (in/amis) 
should he received on the quostion of heresy (De- 
cretum, pt. ii. causa ii. qu. vii. cap. 22, causa vi. 
qu. i. cap. 19). The edicts of Frederick; II. denied 
the right of appearing in a court of justice to 
members of a sect, but this disability was removed 
in the Constitution of Ravenna of 22nd Feb. 1232 : 
‘adjicimus quod haereticus convinei per baereti- 
cuui possit * (cf. Huillard - lire holies, Hisloria 
Viploinalica Frederici 11., iv. 299 1. ). At first the 
inquisitors sometimes hesitated to consider evi- 
dence so obtained. But in 12G1 Alexander IV. 
soothed their consciences (bull Consuluit of 23rd 
Jan. 1201, in Eymeric, App. p. 40). From this 
time onwards it was agreed that the evidence of 
a heretic should be valid at the discretion of the 
inquisitor. This principle was accepted gener- 
ally, incorporated in canon law (cap. vi. * In tidei 
favorem,’ Sextus , V. ii.; Eymeric, t>. 105), and con- 
firmed by constant practice. Of all the legal pleas 
of common law that an accused person could bring 
forward against the witnesses to a charge, only 
one held good — mortal or very serious enmity 
(Eymeric, pt. iii. qu. lxvii. p. 600 f. ; cf. Penna r s 
romarks, ib. pp. 607 -609). 

It was quite useless to count on witnesses for 
the defence ; in L;ct, we very seldom hear of their 
presence (cf. Lea, i. 446 ff. ). And this is natural, 
for they would be practically certain to be sus- 
pected of complicity as abettors of the heretics. 

For the same reason, the accused could not put 
their case in the hands of advocates except under 
conditions. The bull Si adversus nos, signed by 
Innocent ill. in 1205 and inserted by Gregory IX. 
in the Decretals (cap. xi. * De haerctieis, lib. v. 
tit. vii.), expressly forbade advocates and notaries 
to defend heretics; and this rule, though meant 
by the pontiff' to concern only the acknowledged 
heretics, was insensibly extended to the accused 
who were striving to establish their innocence 
(Eymeric, pt. iii. qu. xxxix. p. 665; cf. p. 440; 
Vacandard, p. 151, n. 3). 

The heretics and suspects, therefore, usually 
found themselves quite alone in the presence of 
their judges. They liad to reply to the various 
charges ( capitula ) collected against them. It was 
important that the sources of these denunciations 
should be known. But the fear— a fear, moreover, 
that was justified (cf. Vacandard, 162, n. 1) — that 
the accused or their friends might take vengeance 
on thoir denunciators made the judges keep a 
prudent silence as to the names of the witnesses 
(see Processus inguisitionis , in Vacandard, App. A, 
p. 317 ; cf. bull of Alexander IV., Layettes du trUor 
des chartes , vol. iii. [1875] no. 4221). When Boni- 
face vm. incorporated this rule in the canon law 
(Sextus, V. ii. cap. 20), he made express reservations, 
and required tne inquisitors to communicate the 
names of the witnesses to the acoused when there 
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was no danger involved in doing so (cf. Eymerie, 
pt. iii. qu. 72: *An nomina testium et denuntin- 
toram sint delatis pnblicnnda,* p. 627). Hut, as a 
rnle, the accused had no other means of invalidat- 
ing the evidence against him than the privilege 
of naming enemies >vhom ho know to be bent on 
his destruction ; if his denunciators were of their 
number, their evidence was dropped (Eymerie, 
p. 446 ff.). 

But the real aim of the inquisitor was to induce 
the heretic to confess. For this purpose various 
means were employed, an account of which is 
given by David of Augsburg (analyzed in Douais, 
V Inquisition, p. 170): (1)' the fear of death; the 
supremo penalty and tho stake were held before 
the prisoner’s eyes if be should refuse to confess ; 
on tne other hand, he was promised that ho would 
be spared those punishments if he would consent 
to speak ; (2) more or less strict imprisonment, 
made more trying by very scanty faro and the 
total absence of friends ; (3) tho visit of two 
capablo judges who could force a confession from 
the prisoner by clover insinuations and tricky 
questions ; (4) finally, from the time of Innocent 
IV., torture (Tract at us rle inquisitione hcereticorum , 
ed. Preger, Mainz, 1876, p. 43). 

Torture could not be resorted to until the judgo 
had exhausted all the gentler methods on the 
prisoner, and unless the latter was under very seri- 
ous suspicion. Even in the torture-chamber, while 
the prisoner was being stripped and bound, the 
inquisitor continued his exhortations to confes- 
sion. The vexatio then began with the mildest 
ordeals; if these wore ineffectual, others were 
tried, and from the very beginning care was taken 
that the prisoner should see the wholo series of 
punishments, so that he might be inspired with a 
salutary fear by the thought of tho pains in storo 
for him (Eymerie, pt. iii. p. 481, col. 1). But, of 
course, tho prisoners life and limbs were not meant 
to be endangered : ‘cogere citra membri deminu- 
tionem et mortis periculuin,’ says the bull Ad 
extirpanda of Innocent IV. (in Eymoric, App., 
p. 8). Originally it was not even allowable to 
repeat the torture ; but later it became the nilo 
that, if necessary, torture might be applied several 
times and even at intervals of a few days, not by 
way of ‘ repetition,’ but by way of ‘ continuation ’ 
(‘ad continuandum tormenta, non ad iterandum,* 
as Eymerie says in Dircctorium , pt. iii. p. 481, 
col. 2). 

If on leaving the tovture-cliambor the accused 
repeated his confession, his case was easily dis- 
posed of; but, if he withdrew tho confession made 
under the pressure of torture, he necessitated 
recourse to witnesses, Tho rule of the Processus 
inquisilionis was that tho accused must not be 
condemned without confession or certain and clear 
proofs (ef. Vacandard, p. 321). But, whether he 
confessed or not, if two witnesses deemed com- 
petent by the inquisitor agreed in charging him, 
ne was declared a heretic. 

Helpless in the face of such witness, the accused 
could only choose between two courses : either he 
had to make a confession and show his penitence 
by submitting to whatever penance the Church, 
in the person of the judge, decided to impose upon 
him, or he might stand firm in his denial of crime 
or in his profession of heresy, and bravely take the 
consequences. 

If converted, the heretic bowed before the in- 
quisitor as a penitent before his confessor. He 
had no cause to fear his judge, for the latter did 
not inflict real punishments, but rather penances. 

Thera penances ‘consisted, firstly, of pious observances— 
recitation of prayers, frequenting of churches, the discipline, 
fasting, pilgrimages, and fines nominally for pious uses, such 
as a confessor might Impose on his ordinary penitents. These 
were for offences of trifling import. Next in grade are the 


“ poena confusibilss ’—the humiliating and degrading penances, 
of which the most important was the wearing of yellow crosses 
sewed upon the garments; and, finally, the severest punish- 
ment, among those strictly within the compel once of thu Holy 
oillce, the "murus," nr prison' (Lea, i. 462 ; cf. 0. Molina r, 
1/ Inquisition dans It midi Ue la France itu.v xiii r < t Xt'V sticks, 
pp. 3f»8-;W8). 

Imprisonment, might be temporary or for life. 

‘There were two kinds of imprisonment-, tho milder, or 
"murus largus and tho harsher, known nn “ mums st rictus ’* 
or "durus" or i, arcius.” ... In the milder form, or “ murus 
largus the prisoners apparently were, if well behaved, allowed 
to take exercise in the corridors, where sometimes they had 
opportunities of converse with each other and with tho outside 
world. This privilege was ordered to he given to the aged ami 
infirm by the cardinals who investigated the prison of Carcas- 
sonne and took measures to Alleviate its rigors. In the hardier 
confinement, or " murus strictus,” the prisoner was thrust into 
the smallest, darkest, and most noisome of cells, with chains 
on his feet— in some cases chained to the wall. . . . When tho 
culprits were members of a religious Order, to avoid scandal 
the proceedings were usually held in private, and the imprison- 
ment would be ordered to take place in a convent of their own 
Order. As these buildings, however, usually woro provided 
with cells lor the punishment of offenders, this was probably of 
no great advantage to the victim. In the case of Jeanne, widow 
of R. do la Tour, a nun of Lespenasse, in 1*246, who had com- 
mitted acts of both Catharan and Waldensian heresy, and had 
irevaricuted in her confession, the si-r-teuce was confinement 
n n separate cell in her own convent, where no one was to enter 
or see her, her food being pushed In through an opening left 
for the purpose— in fact, tne living tomb known as the "in 
pacs.” . . . While the penance prescribed was a diet of bread 
and water, the Inquisition, with unwonted kindness, did not 
object to its prisoners receiving from their friendN contribu- 
tions of food, wine, money, and garments, and among its docu- 
ments are such frequent allusions to this that it may be regarded 
as an established custom * (Lea, I. 4S.6, 4S7, 401). 

Tho greatest penalty was that of death. The 
inquisitor, indeed, 

* never condemned to death, lmt merely withdrew the protec- 
tion of the Church from the hardened and irnjv nib nt -.inner 
who afforded no hope of conversion, or from him who showed 
by relapse that there was no trust to be placed in his pretended 
repentance '(Lea, i. 400). 

It was then that, the civil authority intervened. 
The ecclesiastical judge handed the prisoner over 
to the secular arm (ef. Liber sententiannn, in 
Limborcli, IListoria Inquisition is, p. 1)1), and it 
applied the legal nnin^hmcni (aniniadirrsiodr.l/ita), 
death by lire. Tlio prisoner had one last resource, 
however : to save his life lie eould, oven at the 
stake, renounce his error, and his sentence was 
immediately commuted to imprisonment for life 
(Constitution of Frederick II. of 1232 ; cf. Kyincric, 
pt. iii. p. 515). 

Death did not protect heretics from the con- 
demnation of the inquisition. Trial after death 
was not unknown to the Homans ; it was applied 
to criminals who had committed treason, and, in 
case of conviction, entailed confiscation of property 
and spoliation of heirs. The analogy established 
by Innocent III. (bull of 25th March l lfil), inserted 
in the Decretals, V. vii. 10) between heresy and 
tho crime of treason led the tribunals of the 
Inquisition to punish deceased heretics just as if 
they were still alive. They were regarded us 
condemned in default, and treated accordingly; 
their goods wero seized and their remains exhumed. 
The exhumation was carried out with great solem- 
nity ; bones and even semi-dccomposed bodies 
were carried through the streets to the sound of 
trumpets, and then burned at the stake. The 
names of the dead were proclaimed, and the living 
were threatened with a similar fate if thoy fol- 
lowed their example : ‘qui aytal fara, nytal 
p^rira,’ says the Chronique dc Gvilhem Pdhisso , 
first inquisitor of Albi (published in Douais, 

p. 110). 

These variouB penalties could bo applied only 
after sentence pronounced in a public nimbly 
convoked for the purpose and known by the mime 
of Sermo genaralis (see Tauon, pp. 425-431). This 
assembly’ was what is commonly called the auto 
da ft, or auto def$ ( ‘ act of faith ). To the masses 
and to many others the name auto da ft suggests 
the very worst horrors of the Inquisition ; they 
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can scarcely picture it without towering flames 
and ficrce-eyed hangmen. In reality there was 
neither hangman nor burning stake. The heretics 
who appeared at this tribunal had simply to listen 
to a speech and then hear their sentence, which 
was someti mes very light. The dtiath -penalty was 
not always the result of these ‘ solemnities/ which 
were meant to appeal to the imagination of the 
orthodox. Of the 18 auto da fe presided over by 
the famous inquisitor Bernard Gui, 7 pronounced 
no greater penalty than prison or dungeon. Whon 
the heretic deserved a worse punishment, he was 
handed over to the secular arm. This was the 
device employed by the Church to avoid transgres- 
sion of the principle forbidding her ministers to 
shed blood (‘ Kcclesia abhorrot a sanguine *). 

3 . Appreciation. — We need not discuss the abuses 
which crept into the inquisitorial system through 
the fault of individuals. Whatever their origin, 
history, and extent, they should be the object of 
inexorable and universal roprobation. No one 
would ever dream of defending the memory of 
Cauchon, the sole judge of Joan of Arc. Nor is 
there any excuse for those inquisitors like him who 
used their authority to convict all suspects brought 
before their tribunal with no thought of justice or 
moderation. 

It is the institution itself that wo must judge 
here, according to our idea, of a higher social 
justice. The form of inquisitorial procedure ap- 
pears in itself to be inferior to that of accusatory 
procedure. In the latter it was the accuser’s duty 
to prove the truth of his words ; in the former the 
accused had to prove his innocence, no one was 
allowed to speak in his defence, ho was reduced to 
a desperate solf defence before a secret tribunal 
without the help of an advocate. It is possible, 
indeed, to allege important reasons in justification 
of this system. The risks that the witnesses would 
have run if their names had boon divulged are 
patent to all ; and publicity of debate would cer- 
tainly have hindered the sueeess of the work. But 
those considerations do not alter the nature of the 
institution ; the large part left to the discretion, 
or rather licence, of the judges marks an inferiority 
that leads inevitably to suspicions of its stylet 
justice. All that can be said in defence or evon to 
the credit of the Roman pontiffs is that, once the 
principle of inquisition was admitted, they did 
their best to prevent its inconveniences and to 
repress its abuses. They stipulated for exception- 
ally high moral qualities in inquisitors: Alex- 
ander iv. (1255), Urban IV. (1262), Clement IV. 
(I2G5), Gregory x. (1273), and Nicholas iv. (121)0) 
insisted on spiritual qualities, moral purity, and 
scrupulous honesty in these judges (Potthast, lie - 
ffesta, nos. 16132, iflGll, 18387, 19372, 19924, 20720, 
20724, 23297, 23298) ; Clement V. made ft decision, 
in confirmation of one already made by his pre- 
decessors, that, in order to guarantee against any 
possibility of frivolity, no one under the age of 
forty should exercise inquisitorial power (Clemeutin. 
ii. 2 ). In Bernard Gui {Practim, vi., ed. Douais, 
p. 232 f., tr. in Vacandard, p. 156) we have a por- 
trait of the ideal inquisitor ; it is a model which 
leaves nothing to be desired. It was, further, 
decreed by Innocent IV. and Alexander IV. that, in 
order to protect the judges themselves against 
sudden outbursts of passion, they should be guided 
by a certain number of bimi viri and gather a 
body of experts ( periti ) about, them (cf. Layettes du 
trtsor des ehartes , iii. no. 4111 ; Potthast, llegesta, 
no. 15804 ; Vacandard, p. 165, n. 1 ). The oifieial 
reports of sentences, in fact, often mention the 
presence of periti and bon i viri in great numbers 
(see Douais, ‘ La Formula “ Commumcato bononim 
virorum concilio ” des sentences inquisitorialcs/ in 
Cvngrts scicntijiqm international des catholiqnrs , 


section * Sciences historiques/ Freiburg, Switzer- 
land, 1898, up. 316-367). We see in these council- 
lors a foreshadowing of the modern jury ; and it 
has been rightly oDserved that the inquisitors 
generally followed their advice and even tempered 
it with mercy (Douais, pp. 324-326, with examples). 
They were, furthermore, forbidden, from the time 
of Clement V. (bull Multorum querela) to make any 
serious decision without first hearing the advice of 
the bishops, the natural judges of the faith. In a 
word, although thoy do not present * a sublime 
spectacle of social perfection f ( Civiltd cattolica, 
Rome, 1853, i. 695), the tribunal of the Inquisition 
conformed to a very high ideal of justice— an ideal 
as lofty as that conceived by the best spirits of the 
Middle Ages. 

We could not adopt this ideal for our own ; for 
among the methods employed by the Inquisition 
there was one, namely, torture, which could never 
find favour in the eyes of criminalists with a love 
of justice. If thoy had even restricted themselves 
to flagellation, such as was administered, to quote 
St. Augustine, at home, in school, and even in the 
episcopal tribunals of the early ages, or such as 
was recommended by the Council of Agde in 
a.d. 506, and applied by the Benedictine monks 
( Augustine, Ep. cxxxiii. 2 ; cf. clxxxv. 23 ; Concil. 

xxviii. ; Benedict i Rc.gula, xxvii. ; cf. 
Vacandard, p. 38, n. 3), their conduct would not 
have appeared so scandalous. We might have 
looked upon it as a sort of domestic or paternal 
practice, somewhat rigorous, of course, but har- 
monizing with the ideas of goodness prevalent at 
the time. But the rack, strappado , and lighted 
torches were particularly inhuman inventions (cf. 
St. Augustine, Ep, cxxxiii. 2). When thoy were 
employed in the first centuries against Christians, 
every one agreed in regarding thorn as relics of 
barbarism and inventions of the devil. Their 
character did not change when they were employed 
by the Inquisition against heretics ; and it is a sad 
fact that, in spite of Innocent iv.’a appeal for 
moderation (‘ citra membri diminutionem et mortis 
periculum 5 ), it was possible to draw a comparison 
between the pagan and the ecclesiastical tribunals. 
Pope Nicholas I. delivered a judgment on torture 
as a means of getting judiciary information which 
is worthy of remembrance. 

‘Such processes,’ be said, ‘are contrary to both Divine and 
human law, for confesukm should bo spontaneous and not 
forced ; it should be made voluntarily, not extracted by violence. 
The prisoner can endure all the torments you inflict without 
confession, and then what shame there is for the judge, and 
what an exhibition of his inhumanity 1 If, on the other hand, 
the prisoner is overcome by pain and confesses a crime of which 
he is innocent, on whom does this enormous impiety recoil if 
not upon him who forced the poor wretch to tell a lie?* 
( Hptptmm adconmlla Bulgarorum, Ixxxvi., in Labhe, Concilia, 
viii. col. 5-14).’ 

Innocent IV. was, of course, ignorant of this toxt 
when he recommended the use of torture. His 
excuse, if he had any, was that he was only follow- 
ing the example of the civil courts and conforming 
to the customs of his time. 

The penalties imposed by the tribunals of the 
Inquisition are more difficult to judge. The death- 
penalty is of the first importance. Let us notice, 
to begin with, as a point of history, that the 
punishment of death for the crime of heresy owed 
its origin to the people, and passed into the penal 
code only at tho wish of the princes, without any 
intervention of ecclesiastical power ; the Church 
never admitted the penalty of death into her code. 
This being so, it remains for us to see whether 
heretics could be justly condemned to death, and 
whether the Church could have, or actually had, 
any share in their condemnation. 

The early Fathers, notably Origen, Cyprian, 
Lactantius, Chrysostom, and Augustine, aid not 
approve of the death-penalty for heresy (see texts 
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in Vacandard, pp. 3, 5, 20, 34) ; and their doctrine 
seems to eonform to onr Lord’s parable of the 
wheat and tares : * Is it not possible, ’ said Wazon, 
bishop of Lifege, in the 12th cent., * that those who 
are tares to-day may bo converted into wheat 
to-morrow?’ ( Vita Vasonis, xxv. [PL oxlii. 753]). 
To put them to death, then, was to deprive them 
at a stroke of any possibility of conversion. 

Those who advocated the death-penalty, Fred- 
erick II. and Thomas Aquinas ( Summa , II. ii. 
qu. xi. art. 3), tried to support their doctrine by 
arguments from reason. The supreme penalty, 
they said, was the recognized punishment for per- 
sons guilty of treason or forgery, and accordingly 
. . . and so on. Their argument is, of course, a 
case of mistaking comparisons for reasons. The 
State criminals in question were a serious menace 
to the social order, which could not be truly said 
of all and every heresy as such. There is nothing 
in common between a crime against society and 
a crime against God ; and, if these were to he 
assimilated, it would be quite an easy matter to 
prove that every sin is Divine treason, and conse- 
quently punishable with death. 

To tell the truth, the heresies of the Middle 
Ages were nearly always interwoven with anti- 
social systems. Such a sect as the Cathari, for 
instance, which wrapped itself round in mystery 
and corroded the heart of the people, inevitably 
called down the vengeance of society and the 
sword of the State for no other crime than existing 
and acting ; 

' and, howover much wo may deprecate the means used for its 
suppression and commiserate those who suffered for consoiunco’ 
sake, we cannot but admit that the cause of orthodoxy wuh in 
this case the cause of progress and civilisation. Had Catharism 
become dominant, or even had it been allowed to exist on equal 
terms, its influence could not have failed to prove disastrous. 
Its asceticism with regard to commerce between the sexes, if 
strictly enforced, could only have led to the extinction of the 
race, and as this involves a contradiction of nature, it would 
have probably resulted in lawless concubinage and the destruc- 
tion of the institution of the family, rather than in the disap- 
pearance of the human race and the return of exiled souls to 
their Creator, which was the ftummum bonum of the true 
Catharau. its condemnation of the visible universe and of 
matter in general as the work of Katan rendered sinful all 
striving after material improvement, and the conscientious 
belief in such a creed could only lend man back, in time, to Ins 
original condition of Bava^lam. It was not only a revolt against 
the Church, but a renunciation of man's domination over 
nature ' (Lea, i. 100). 

Its development had to ho stopped at any cost. 
In lighting it to the death, society was only acting 
in self-deicnco against the inroads of an essenti- 
ally destructive force. It was the struggle for 
existence. 

It is not surprising that Church and State should 
combine to oppose their common enemy. If all dis- 
turbers of public order and ordinary law-breakers 
were to be struck from the list of sect-members 
sent to the stake or the dungeon, wo should find 
the remaining number of condemned heretics to be 
very small indeed. They were, according to com- 
monly received doctrine, equally amenable to the 
jurisdiction of Church and of State. It was incon- 
ceivable that God and II is revelation should lack 
defenders in a Christian kingdom : the magistrates 
were held responsible to a certain extent for offences 
committed against the Deity. Hence heresy be- 
longed indirectly to their tribunal. It was (heir 
privilege and duty to combat errors of faith as 
they did anti-social theories. 

As regards tho Church’s attitude, in principle no 
heretio was condemned to death. The sacred for- 
mula ran : ‘ Damnati per ecclesiam seculari iudicio 
relinquantur, animndversione debita puniendi ’ (eh. 
Excommunicamus , 15, x. lib. 5, tit. 7 [ed. Fj. Fried* 
berg, Leipzig, 1882, col. 789]) ; and the sentence of 
delivery to the civil judges added : ‘We recommend 
the secular court, and with confidence, to such 
moderation in your sentence os will avoid all effu- 


sion of blood or danger of death’ (Kymerio, p. 588). 
Hut these formula) evidently belong to a time when 
the nnimadversio debita did not inchuio death 
at the stake; Lucius III. (bull Ad abolendam , in 
Decretals, V. vii. 9) and Innocent III. {ib. V, vii. 
13) could use them without any reservation. But 
it was di ife rent from the time w hen Gregory IX. and 
Innocent IV. sanctioned tho code of Frederick II. 
and imposed it upon the tribunals of the Inquisi- 
tion. The Church continued to recommend the 
►State to act with moderation and avoid all ‘ effu- 
sion of blood and danger of death.’ This was, un- 
fortunately, only an ompty formula that deceived 
no one. Its purpose was to safeguard the prin- 
ciple which tho Church had taken for its motto: 

‘ Ecclcsia nhhorret a sanguine.* The inquisitors 
imagined that, by boldly proclaiming this tradi- 
tional rule, they removed all responsibility in the 
matter from tiieir own shoulders. It was their 
only safeguard against being soaked in judgments 
of blood, and it must be taken for what it is worth. 
It luiH been described as a 4 device* and 4 hypocriti- 
cal ’ (Lea, i. 224) ; wo may call it simply a legal 
fiction. 

It is impossible to claim that the Church had 
never any responsibility for the execution of here- 
tics. This was attempted, however, in the 13th 
cent.: 

‘Our Popo,’ bo flay* a clumsy apologist (‘Diaputatio inter 
Catholicum et Patarinum haerKicuui,’ in K. Martino, Thruaurm 
ntmu anecdotonnn , Paris, 1717, v. col. 1741), ‘neither kills ucr 
orders to be killed any person ; it is tho law that kills those 
whom the Pope allows to be killed, and it is they themselves 
who cause their own death by coinmitlin^ deeds that must be 
punished by death.’ 

The same position has been taken up by modern 
apologists. But they forget that tho Church ex- 
communicated princes for refusing to burn the 
heretics delivered into their hands by tho Inquisi- 
tion (Boniface Vlll., Sextus, ‘do Iloorcticfa,’ xviii., 
in Ey meric, pt. ii. p. 110; cf. qu. 47, p. 360f.). It 
was undoubtedly the princes who missed the death- 
sentence; but there were two authorities involved 
— the civil power, which applied its own laws ; and 
tho ecclesiastical power, which forced it to apply 
them. Ilcnce the command to Peter the Cantor 
not to kill the Cathari immediately after an eccle- 
siastical judgment, as this might compromise the 
Church ; ‘illud ftb eo fit cujus an e tori tat 6 lit’ was 
added in justification ( Verb am abbreviation , lxxviii. 
[PL ccv. 231]). 

The question whether tho Church’s responsibility 
was a juridical or simply a moral responsibility is 
of no importance historically. Let us notice, 
however, that in the tribunals of the Inquisi- 
tion sentences involving death were not frequent. 
We have the sentences of Panders from 1318 to 
1324, and of Toulouse from 1308 to 1323. During 9 
Sermones or auto da fe held by the tribunal of 
Panders, and involving the sentence of 75 persons, 
only 5 heretics were handed over to the secular at m 
(Vidal, Jx tribunal de, l' Inquisition de Pamiers , 
pp. 50 50). Bernard Gui presided ovor 18 auto da 
ft in Toulouse, and pronounced 930 sentences ; of 
this number only 42 were marked with the fatal 
sign, 4 relicti curiae seculari ’ (cf. Douais, Docu- 
ments, i. p. ccv ; Vacandard, App. B). The pro- 
portion is, therefore, one in 15 for tho tribunal oi 
Pamiers, and one in 22 or 23 for that of Toulouse 
(cf. Vacandard, p. 236 f., with notes). Taking 
everything into consideration, we may hold that, 
the institution and working of the tribunals of the 
Inquisition were the means of real social progress : 
not only did they close the era of summary judg- 
ment (cf. Vacandard, pp. 38-66), but they also 
considerably lessened the number of sentences in- 
volving the death -penalty. Lea, who could not he 
charged with any bias in favour of the Church, has 
found it possible to say in all truth : ‘The stake 
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[of the Inquisition] consumed comparatively few 
victims’ (i. 480). 
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E. Vacandard. 

INSANITY.— I. Introduction.— T here is no 

comprehensive definition that can adequately em- 
brace the various types of insanity. The nervous 
system, which is the physical substratum of mental 
manifestations, is liable to disorder of function 
arising from many causes. Among these may be 
mentioned congenital defeots in its development, 
lesions of its structure due to disease such as 
tumours or apoplexies, and toxio conditions such 
as the poisons of fevers, or syphilis, or alcoholism, 
or metabolic ohanges within the body which, al- 
though imperfectly understood, have nevertheless 
been proved to act after the manner of toxins, 
causing not only mental disturbance but also well- 
marked physical changes. The nature of these 
poisons has not been wholly determined, and those 
who most strenuously support the theory of their 
influence admit also that other elements enter into 
their action in the oausation of insanity. The 
chief of these is immunity, or tho resistance which 
the tissues of the body otter to the action of certain 
toxins. Were it not for this element of immunity, 
which varies greatly in different individuals, all 
persons would be equally liable to acquired in- 
sanity. Upon immunity, therefore, depends, to 


a large degree, heredity or predisposition, which 
plays so large a part in the causation of mental 
diseases. But there is another aspect of heredity 
which is not necessarily concerned with the ques- 
tion of immunity, namely, the germinal transmis- 
sion of inborn variations in the structure and 
functions of the nervous system, and which are 
manifested by the repeated appearance of idiocy, 
imbecility, eccentricity, and anomalies of vari- 
ous kinds in members of certain families. We 
see, therefore, that the main divisions of mental 
unsoundness are: (1) congenital defects in the 
structure of tho brain, which prevent the proper 
manifestation of its function, and produce idiocy 
and the various grades of imbecility and mental 
weakness or imperfection ; (2) the acquired in- 
sanities which occur as a rule between tne ages of 
20 and 60 years, and which chiefly depend upon, 
or are invariably accompanied by, definito physical 
ohanges of a subtle nature, indicating in the 
majority of forms a general toxaemia of the sys- 
tem ; (3) the toxio insanities caused by the effects 
of poisons such as metabolic toxins, syphilis, 
alconol, lead, etc., acting directly or indirectly 
upon the cortical cells in the convolutions of the 
brain; (4) the insanities which accompany such 
nervous atfections as epilepsy, hysteria, etc.; (5) 
the mental unsoundness caused by gross lesions of 
the brain, including injuries, tumours, apoplexies, 
and other vascular diseases which destroy or injure 
its substance ; and (0) the mental symptoms which 
accompany the decline of physical and mental 
vigour in old age. 

x. Causes of insanity.— As scientific investiga- 
tion proceeds to throw light upon certain limited 
fields of this broad question, two facts begin 
to assume prominence : the great influence of 
hereditary predisposition, and the extreme com- 
plexity of the changes in the human system which 
occur in all cases of mental disease. As we con- 
template these facts we are compelled to admit 
the importance of hereditary predisposition, and 
to relegate to a more distant sphoro of influence 
the host of popular influences which our forefathers 
regarded as the proximate, intimate, and osscntial 
causes of insanity. 

The question of heredity itself is bosot with great 
difficulties, and it has to be admitted that we are 
very far from a true comprehension of its in- 
tricacies (cf. art. Heredity, vol. vi. p. 697 ff.). 
It is cloar, however, that the individual inherits 
from his ancestors both his mental and his physical 
characteristics. In most ordinary families it is 
impossible to obtain the accurate information upon 
which to found an undoubted history of trans- 
mitted disease. On tho other hand, in the case of 
certain races, sects, and castes, t.g. Jews, Quakers, 
and the aristocracy, fuller information on these 
points can be obtained, and tho result shows in- 
dubitably that insanity in tho ancostors tends to 
reproduce itself either in the same form or as a 
mental anomaly of some kind in the descendants. 
But, according to the law of reversion to the 
normal which has been expounded by Galton, and 
according to the law of atavism, the incidence of 
this heredity varies greatly in different members 
of the same family, so that the majority of the 
members may escape the taint altogether. Even 
although it may lie shown that actual mental 
disease has not occurred in the family history of 
an insane person, it is often possible to ascertain 
the presence of nervous degeneration as exemplified 
by epilopsy, neuralgia, sexual and alcoholto ex- 
cesses, or paralysis of various kinds, in tho past 
and present members of his family. Perhaps the 
most common precursory symptom of insanity in 
a family is what is known as mental degeneracy, 
which includes feeble-mindedncss, great impres- 
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sionability, suspiciousness, violent temper, impul- 
siveness, or excessive timidity. Certain families 
show a marked tendency to produce at intervals 
individuals afflicted witn certain physical defor- 
mities of various types. This is, of course, the 
result of an innate germinal variation. When 
this variation affects the structure of the nervous 
system, especially that of the brain, it is apt to 
be accompanied oy idiocy or imbecility. In esti- 
mating the influence of mental defect and aberra- 
tion in ancestors upon the production of insanity 
in their descendants, it must be kept in view that 
tho strain of circumstances may determine the 
appearance of insanity in a predisposed person who 
might, under different conditions, have escaped 
the incidence of the malady. Nor must it be 
forgotten that a person predisposed to insanity 
by heredity may, in favourable circumstances, 
manifest no symptoms of insanity during his life, 
and yet transmit the tendency to his children. 
Here wo meet face to face one of tho problems of 
hereditary predisposition. What is, in the latter 
instance, transmitted ? There can only be specu- 
lation on such a problem, but, so far as we can 
perceive, there are probably two elements, among 
others, transmitted, namefy, a structural, func- 
tional delicacy of the nervous system, and a 
defective immunity of the body tissues against the 
action of toxins of various kinds. 

Kaces and families become acclimatized to special 
environments and inodes of life, and their removal 
from them is attended by degeneration. It is a 
well-established fact that the typo of town dweller 
differs in many respects, physically and mentally, 
from the rural inhabitant. A little consideration 
will show that the change from the one typo to 
the other is effected, chiefly, by the elimination of 
those individuals who are not fitted for the life of 
the new environment. The process of this elimina- 
tion of tho unlit must necessarily bo attended by 
disease both of the body and of the mind. It has 
also to be remembered that the conditions of all 
localities, whether urban or rural, are constantly 
varying, in consonance with the universal sur- 
rounding change. Populations fluctuate; new 
inventions disturb old social relations ; food, 
dress, and customs vary. To one and all of these 
changes tho human organism lias to adapt itself, 
and always the less lib types— not necessarily the 
less strong or tho less favoured — with respoct to 
these variations in tho environment have to suffer. 
But those who become first, and most readily, the 
victims of mental alienation os the result of 
changes in their environment are the hereditarily 
predisposed. 

Closely allied witli the influence of tho environ- 
ment in producing insanity is the question of the 
influence of certain habits and excesses. Chief 
among these is tho alcohol habit. There can be 
no question that over-indulgence in alcohol exer- 
cises a baneful effect upon the nervous system, 
and that a considerable numbor of people now 
insane might have remained sane had tncy ab- 
stained from its use. Sexual excesses are, though 
to a less degree, accredited causes of insanity. 
There is also to be mentioned indulgence in nar- 
cotic drugs, such as opium, hashish, and cocaine. 
With regard to all these causes of insanity it 
must be pointed out that their causative relation 
to insanity is complicated by the following facts : 
(1) in some cases they constitute symptoms of an 
incipient or an already established insanity ; (2) 
in regard to certain of them (alcohol in particular) 
there undoubtedly exists a special inherited ten- 
dency towards their excessive use, and this in itself 
gives alcoholism a right to be regarded as a separate 
neurosis ; (3) unfortunately, the tendency to both 
alcoholism and insanity may be inherited by 
VOL. vii, — 22 


the same individual. This double heredity and 
the independence of alcoholism and insanity are 
established by the existence in the same family at 
tho same time of alcoholic members who do not 
become insane, and of insane members who never 
become alcoholic. 

With regard to the hosts of moral causes which 
are popularly regardod as producing insanity, their 
influence has to be accepted with great caution. 
That a sudden moral shock may cause insanity in 
a highly nervous individual is probably true, but 
such shocks when they do occur must be regarded 
more as of the nature of traumata, or direct in- 
juries affecting the nerve cells and fibres, than as 
subtle influences of a spiritual nature. That pro- 
longed anxiety and worry may cause insanity in 

f ired isposed individuals is probably also true, but 
tcio the effect is indirect, and due to tho lowering 
of the general health and nutrition of the body 
as a result of insomnia, decreased appetite, and 
disorder of function. 

The wide field of toxatmia and its r61e in tho 
causation of mental troubles can only bo touched 
upon. It is usuaI to divide such toxic agents into 
two great classes : (a) those introduced into tho 
system from without, e.g. alcohol, syphilis, etc.; 
and (6) those formed within the system, e.g. urio 
acid, oxalic acid, gastro-intestinal toxins, und 
toxins due to defective gland secretion, especially 
that of the thyroid gland. Tho effect of these 
toxins will be referred to under tho bendings of 
the diseases which they are supposed either to 
cause or to influence. 

2. Terminology of the symptoms of menial 
aberration.— («) Mental exaltation or mania is a 
condition in which the subject, under the intluenco 
of a corresponding emotion, exhibits intellectual 
excitement with defective self-control, impaired 
judgment, and consequent anomalies of conduct. 
This condition is known as simple mania. When 
the excitement becomes acute, the flow of ideas 
more rapid, tho conduct of the patient less and less 
restrained, the speech incoherent, and the bodily 
restlessness incessant, the condition is known as 
ucuto mania. 

{h) Mental depression or melancholia is the 
antithesis of the preceding condition. It is charac- 
terized by mental pain and gloom, slow reaction to 
stimuli of all kinds, slow muscular action, and 
diminished general sensibility. The ideational 
centres are always implicated in melancholia, and 
the thoughts of the patient are constantly engaged 
in formulating explanations of his misery, und in 
tho invention of self-accusatory and self-depreca- 
tory ideas. When the condition becomes acute, 
there may be motor restlessness, and, under the 
influence of gloomy delusions, strenuous resistance 
to any offers of assistance on the part of otliejs. 
Suicide is probably contemplated seriously by all 
sufferers from this affection. 

(c) Mental confusion or delirium. — In this condi- 
tion, in contrast to both mania and melancholia, 
where the intellectual functions and memory re- 
main clear, there is obfuscation of thought , greater 
or less unconsciousness of surroundings, and an 
imperfect memory, or total loss of memory, of 
what has taken place during illness. The con 
dition is met with most typically in tho delirium of 
fevers, in acute alcoholism, and in many forms of 
mental affections which owe their origin to toxic 
infection. 

(d) Stupor is a symptom which may occur in 
the course of any mental affection. It is osperially 
characteristic of the katatonio form of ‘dementia 
proecox’ described below. Patients .suffering from 
stupor manifest little or no volition, und do not 
respond to any of the ordinary sensory stimuli. 
They usually retain tho power of walking and 
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eating, but in severe cases even these functions 
may be suspended. The conscious state varies 
greatly, some patients being awaro of and capable 
of recalling all that occurred during the attack, 
while others are unconscious and without memory. 
Most of the subjects exhibit in greater or less 
dogree the curious phenomenon of catalepsy, or the 
tendency of the muscles to maintain a limb in any 
position in which it is placed by another person. 

(e) Delusions or insane ideas . — A delusion is a 
partially dissociated train of ideation which invari- 
ably involves the personality of the subject, which 
possesses a distinct emotional tone, and the content 
of which refers to subjects either inimical or bene- 
ficial to the welfare of the individual. 

The new school of morbid psychology has done 
much to extend our knowledge of the origin of 
delusions. According to their teaching, certain 
ideas or trains of thought possessing a strong 
cnioLional tone which tend to interfere with the 
ordinary thought processes must either be wholly 
excluded from the mind or suppressed. When 
they are suppressed and sunk below the level of 
conscious thought, they manifest a tendency— 
stronger in ill-balanced minds— to force them- 
selves upon attention. Henee arises in some 
persons n constant conflict between the will and 
the morbid idea. In time the suppressed idea 
may gradually force itself into the sphere of con- 
scious thought and capture for itself a place in the 
ideation and personality of the individual, hut in 
the great majority of such instances the sphere of 
influence of the morbid train of thought is rigidly 
delimited and to a large extent independent. 
Having once entered the sphere of personal idea- 
tion, it assumes the position of an intuitive cer- 
tainty similar to that occupied by any other 
fundamental belief of the individual. 'J*ho fact 
that it may be absurd in the opinion of others 
does not afleet the individual’s belief in its truth, 
for he builds around it a system of 'rationalization ’ 
whereby lie satisfactorily accounts to himself for 
its validity in the same way as a normal indi- 
vidual explains his religious, political, or social 
opinions apart from any rational bases. The 
partial dissociation of the morbid train of thought 
and its rigid delimitation from the ordinary normal 
ideation of the individual explain the otherwise 
incongruous phenomenon of divided personality 
and the not uncommon spectacle of an individual 
endowed with intelligence above the average and 
eminently capable in the affairs of life being yet 
dominated by beliefs wholly incredible to ordinary 

S le, and being often thus influenced in his con- 
to an extent which compels his sequestration 
in his own interests or that of others. Delusions 
form the basis of the two large and important 
groups of insanity described below unaer the 
headings 'dementia praecox’ and ‘paranoia.* 

(/) Hallucinations of the senses are frequently 
observed in di lie rent forms of insanity. All the 
live senses may be implicated, but by far the most 
common is that of hearing. Next in order of 
b f'quen cy come false sensations of touch or pain, 
of taste, of smell, and of sight. Hallucinations are 
of two kinds— primary or peripheral, and secondary 
or ideational. When the stump of an amputated 
limb is electrically stimulated, the absent fingers 
and toes are distinctly perceived— the cause of 
which can only be that the excessive irritation of 
the afferent nerves forces into association neuron 
paths long previously disused. In the same way 

S ' >heral irritation of the aural or optic nerves 
s to arouse latent ideas by forcod association, 
and in this way to cause auditory or visual halluci- 
nations. Secondary hallucinations are of ideational 
origin, and are intimately associated with the 
emotional tone of the mental state of the patient. 


Thus a man who believes himself the victim of 
persecution generally develops hallucinations cor- 
responding to his delusions, and a man who is the 
subject of delusions of pride and grandeur is liable 
to hallucinations corresponding to these ideas (see, 
further, art. Hallucination, vol. vl. p. 482 ff.). 

{g) Obsessions and impulses . — An obsession is a 
dissociated idea, or group of ideas, which suddenly 
enters consciousness, disturbing the ordinary course 
of ideation, but not involving the personality of the 
individual — that is to say, the subject of obsession 
regards it as an unreality, and as apart from his 
ordinary ideation. Obsessions are moat common 
in neurasthenic, hysteric, or hereditarily degenerate 
people. The number of obsessions is endless, there 
being almost as many forms as there are of thought. 
Some are harmless and meaningless, as, e.g. t the 
desire to repeat certain words or phrases, to count 
objects of no interest, or to touch certain articles. 
Others are fateful, as the desire to kill, to commit 
suicide, or to steal. 

As thought precedes action, so does obsession 
lead up to impulse. Some impulses are harmless ; 
others are serious. Among the latter are suicidal 
and homicidal impulses, tho impulse to drink (dip- 
somania), or the impulse to steal (kleptomania). 
True impulse is generally preceded by mental 
distress, due to the strength of the obsession 
against w hich the purposive will of the individual 
contends. The recognition of this contest between 
impulse and will is important in the diagnosis of 
obsession and impulse. 

(A) Dementia or mental enfeeble men t . — Mental 
cnfeeblementis of two kinds— primary and second- 
ary. The lirst is congenital, and will he referred 
to under congenital mental defect ; the other is a 
terminal condition of many forms of mental disease. 
Secondary dementia varies greatly according to 
the nature of the preceding malady, the hereditary 
pow r er of resistance of the individual, or the charac- 
ter and extent of the injury to the nerve cells of 
the cortex of the brain. 1 1 may manifest itself vari- 
ously from a mere change in disposition up to the 
most complete ineptitude for the simplest duties, 
with abolition of the faculty of ordinary thought, 
loss of memory, and absence of the human instincts. 

IT. Congenital mental defects.— i. Idiocy 
varies from a condition in which the mental 
faculties are rudimentary, if, indeed, they can be 
said to exist, up to a state of mind characterized 
by such limitod ideation that the subject is unable 
to take proper care of himself, or to perforin ordi- 
nary social or civil functions. All idiots are incap- 
able of acquiring literary education. The higher 
grades of tnem, however, may ho trained to habits 
of decency and cleanliness. There are various 
types of idiocy, e.g. the genetous or congenital 
type, which are malformed germinal variations; 
the paralytic type, in which an early brain injury 
or inflammation has resulted in infantile paralysis, 
with accompanying arrest of mental development ; 
tho microccphalic type, in which the head measures 
loss than 17 inches m circumference, and in which 
the skull sutures are for some reason prematurely 
ossified ; the liydroceplialio type, accompanied by 
enormous enlargement and deformity of the head ; 
and cretinism, a condition associated with failure 
of development of the thyroid gland, and accom- 
panied by dwarfishness and abnormality of the 
skin and its appendages. In addition to a paucity 
of ideas, idiots usually present speech defects and 
a host of physical abnormalities. Their resistance 
to disease, especially to tubercle, is low, and they 
are liable to suffer from caries of the teeth, ana 
from gastrointestinal disorders. 

2. Imbecility is a much less pronounced form of 
mental degeneracy than idiocy, from which it 
differs more in degree than in kind, so that it is 
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often difficult to classify borderland coses. The 
absence of mental power in imbeciles may be ho 
slight that it becomes apparent only in the con- 
tinuing infantilism which the subject manifests as 
puberty is approached. On the other hand, it may 
manifest itself by inability to acquire ordinary 
education at an early period of life. Not only so, 
but imbecile young children generally manifest 
peculiarities of conduct, unusual attitudes of miud, 
and abnormal ways of thought, all of which are 
characterized by a feeble and undeveloped mind. 
Physical deformity is rare, as compared with idiocy, 
and many imbeciles, though not well developed 
physically, are of robust bodily constitution. 

The mental reaction of imbeciles towards their 
environment is, generally speaking, defective ; 
they are incapable of learning by experience the 
common social relationships of everyday life, or of 
understanding anything beyond the merely animal 
and the simpler human necessities of existence. 
At the same time, these defects are, in a few 
exceptional individuals, associated with some musi- 
cal or arithmetical faculty, with an extraordinary 
memory for dates, or even an aptitude for certain 
limited mechanical skill. The power to protect 
themselves varies greatly, from helplessness in the 
midst of ordinary dangers up to a capacity for 
partially or even wholly earning their own means 
of livelihood by the performance of, as a rule, 
unskilled labour. The majority of imbeciles are 
deficient in self-control and in the moral sense; 
and, though many are good-natured, not a few arc 
impulsive, passionate, and vicious. 

3. Higher grade imbecility or degeneracy.— 
This class of imbeciles, though often apparently 
normal, physically and mentally, are only a 
degree removed from imbeciles. As a rule, such 
individuals, though of average intelligence— 
occasionally even exhibiting genius — are mentally 
ill-balancea, and the subjects of certain distin- 
guishing peculiarities. Chief among these are 
eccentricity in manner, extravagance in thought 
or conduct, extravagant immorality of various 
kinds, and anomalies of emotion either in the 
direction of hyper-emotionalism or in the absence 
of certain emotional qualities, such as sympathy, 
which not infrequently results in cruelty. Certain 
types of criminals undoubtedly belong to this class. 
Tho intellectual development of such persons is 
always defective, and presents well-marked irregu- 
larity. On the physical side they do not present 
any constant signs of degeneracy. As a class, they 
are subject to various forms of psychopathic affec- 
tion, such os paranoia or hysteria, and to such 
nervous diseases as epilepsy. 

III. The ACQUIRED INSANITIES.— The acquired 
insanities include those mental affections which 
manifest themselves between puberty and the end 
of the fourth decade in life. Undoubtedly they 
may appear, though rarely, both before and after 
these periods. 

i. Mania-mklancholia group.— The relation- 
ship between mania and melancholia, which until 
recently were regarded as separate entities, consists 
in the fact that they are often associated in the 
same individual. The manifestation may be alter- 
nate (circular insanity) ; or the recurrent attacks 
of mania may be ushered in by a slight mental 
depression, which rapidly disappears ; or an attack 
of melancholia may be followed by a slight tran- 
sient mental exaltation ; or, finally, a person who 
has suffered for many years from attacks of recur- 
rent melancholia may suddenly develop an attack 
of mania, or vice versa. Notwithstanding the fact 
that one solitary attack of mania or melancholia 
may be the sole manifestation of the disease in an 
individual lifetime, the validity of the relationship 
is not thereby affected. 


(а) The circular form of mania-melancholia . — 
The attacks of mental exaltation and of mental 
depression succeed each other usually without 
intermission, and are followed by a lucid interval 
of longer or shorter duration {folic d double forme). 
When the alternate attacks follow each other 
without a lucid interval, or are continuous, the 
form is known as ‘circular insanity ’ (folie circu- 
laire). The term ‘ circular insanity ’ is, however, 
used to embrace both forms. It is unimportant 
whether the mental depression succeeds or precedes 
the mental exaltation. 

Although the form of mania which occurs in 
circular insanity may assume an acute typt, it is 
usually of the form known as ‘ simple. * There 
is a general exaltation of t|ie mental functions, 
without any apparent incoherence of ideas, with- 
out hallucinations of the senses, and without 
the presence of marked delusions. The memory 
becomes extraordinarily acute, and the patients 
talk or write incessantly. At the same time, 
although they appear capable of reasoning cor- 
rectly, they lose their sense of proportion and of 
the fitness of things, and their judgment loses its 
normal balance. Thus they become less reticent 
regarding themselves and their affairs, and less 
cautious in speculation, or in what they say to 
or about other people, and their moral conduct 
becomes faulty ana untrustworthy. They lose 
their natural affection for their relatives, and 
affect the company of people of an inferior type. 
In short, they become extraordinarily active, 
vain, vindictive, quarrelsome, and lose their moral 
status. When this condition has lasted for 
months, it may be years, the subject gradually 
loses his abnormal energy, though occasionally it 
may flicker up, and lapses into a state of mental 
depression. Tho contrast between tho same patient 
labouring under melancholia and in his previous 
maniacal condition is profound. He becomes 
silent, pale-faced, seeks solitude, and shows a 
disinclination to converse. His former energy is 
replaced by extreme lassitude and an almost 
paralyzing disinclination to, or an incompetence 
for, mental or physical work. The durations of 
the two periods of mania and melancholia are not 
always the same, tho period of depression being 
generally longer than tliat of excitement. Great 
irregularity also exists in the duration of the lucid 
interval, although there are some cases in which it 
bears a stated relation to the length of the mental 
affections which go to form the cycle. Circular 
insanity is, from the point of view of recovery, a 
very unhopeful condition ; for, though the indi- 
vidual attacks are almost always recovered from, 
the condition tends to recur with an almost fatal 
certainty. It is a condition that is more common 
among the educated classes of society, and which 
occurs not infrequently in persons with an in- 
herited tendency to iusauity. 

(б) The recurrent forms of mania-melancholia. 
— I. Mania.— Tlie form in which mania appears 
may be either simple or acute. The description 
of simple mania given above in connexion with 
circular insanity must suffice for the present pur- 
pose. Acute mania dilfers from it only in degree 
of intensity, and simple mania may in any patient 
suddenly pass into the acute form. In acute 
mania tli ere is great mental exaltation combined 
with intellectual disturbance, sensory disorders, 
and uncontrollable motor rest Iciness. The first 
appearance of the alfcction is usually nshcmd in 
with malaise and mental depression generally of 
short duration. Gradually menial excitement 
supervenes, sometimes suddenly, at other times 
after lapses into depression. Ike patient’s ideas 
soon become confused, for the ideation becomes 
so rapid that there is difficulty in consecutively 
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expressing them, until finally bpeech becomes inco- 
herent. The exaggerated excitability of the senses 
of sight and hearing becomes so intense that a 
stray word or an object starts a train of ideation 
unconnected with the train of thought. Thus the 
patient’s attention becomes unfixed, and he tends 
to associate his ideas more by their external than 
by their essential relationship. The motor excite- 
ment manifests itself by incessant movement and 
loquacity. The will-power at this stage can hardly 
be said to exist, ana actions are determined, not 
by any formulated principle, but by the idea ore- 
dominant for the time. Farther, there is complete 
loss of the moral sense and of natural affection, 
and the emotions are equally disturbed : grief, joy, 
fear, and hatred may be manifested by the patient 
within a few minutes of each other. Notwith- 
standing this extraordinary mental disturbance, 
the memory in many cases remains intact. Not 
only do many of the patients remember afterwards 
what had been said and done to them, but they 
are able to describe their sensation and repeat 
their own savings. The physical symptoms com- 
prise a marked change in the facial expression, 
which betrays the instinctive and varied passions 
which dominato the mind. The disorder of move- 
ment to which reference has been made expresses 
itself in an agitation of all the voluntary muscles, 
which during intense mental excitement results in 
violent movements. Insomnia is always a more 
or less marked Hymptom of acute mania ; it often 
resists all treatment, and, when long continued, has 
a deleterious effect upon the patient. The func- 
tions of digestion and nutrition are always dis- 
ordered during the attack; the appetite, whether 
diminished or increased, is capricious, and the 
patients invariably lose weight during the acute 
stages. The body temperature is onlv slightly, if 
at all, increased. Finally, there is high blood pres- 
sure and a marked increase in the relative number 
of the white corpuscles of the blood. This last 
change is regarded as indicating a toxic condition 
of the blood. Mania may be associated with 
various nervous and cerebral affections, such as 
hysteria, epilepsy, and general paralysis. After 
one attack the disease tends to recur at regular 
or irregular intervals. Although it is not a usual 
occurrence, it is right to remark that at any time 
in the course of recurrent mania an attack of 
melancholia may take the place of one of the 
maniacal attacks. The termination of the attacks 
is by recovery in from 70 to 80 per cent, a small 
percentage die of soino complication, and a certain 
number pass into chronic mania. 

Chrome mania is simply the indefinite persist- 
ence, in a milder form, of the symptoms of acute 
mania. The excitement is continuous but less 
intense, and the patients are more manageable. 
Many of the subjects are able to perform some 
simple work. The illusions ami morbid ideas of 
the acute stage become more fixed and crystal- 
lized, so that many patients exhibit the symptoms 
of delusional insanity (paranoia). A certain de- 
gree of mental enfeeblement is always present, 
and many such patients are unable to express 
themselves coherently. The patient may be 
liable, from time to time, to acute attacks of 
excitement which rosemblo those of the primary 
condition. 

a. Melancholia. — The characteristic feature of 
melancholia is a morbid depression of feeling 
which expresses itself in every degree from silent 
resignation up to the most violent despair. At 
the same time, there is intellectual disturbance 
in which painful impressions predominate. In 
contradistinction to mania, the ideational centres 
are more or less depressed and inactive, so that 
instead of the pleasurable feelings which accom- 


pany their activity there is produced a feeling of 
pain and misery. The treatment of the attacks 
of manic-depressive insanity is symptomatic, and 
as a rule the patients make satisfactory recoveries 
from the individual attacks. From the point of 
view of prognosis, however, the matter is more 
serious, for the danger of a relapse at some future 
period can never bo ignored. In the circular form 
of the disease the recurrence of the attacks is 
almost certain. 

ii. The dementia pkascox group.— Dementia 
prcecox is essentially a disease of adolescence ; by 
far the greater number of cases develop between 
the ages of 20 and 35 years. The fact that some 
cases develop before the age of 20 and a few after 
40 does not affect the validity of the above state- 
ment. The onset of the disease is so slow and 
insidious as almost to escape observation. The 
early symptoms extond over a period of years. 
Patients, the majority of whom have given promise 
of a normal development, may gradually exhibit, 
in early adolescence, unmistakable sij> ns of pro- 
gressive mental deterioration. This intellectual 
decadence is almost always accompanied by emo- 
tional disturbances, such as outbreaks of temper, 
impulsive conduct, or violent language. These 
irritable manifestations are at first rare and iso- 
lated, and the patient may fully realize, and be 
truly repentant for, his behaviour. As the disease 
progresses, these unaccountable and unprovoked 
emotional outbreaks may become more numerous, 
alarming, and even dangerous, and the patient 
becomes apathetic, careless in his habits, tends to 
lie in bed too long, and often gives up work alto- 
gether without any adequate reason. Then his 
natural affection abates until it may disappear 
or become perverted into an antipathy towards his 
nearest relatives. Finally, he may develop loose 
ideas of persecution, rarely co-ordinated except in 
the paranoiac form of the disease. These delu- 
sions of persecution are accompanied by hallucina- 
tions and illusions of the senses. The disease ends, 
in the great majority of instances, in dementia or 
permanent mental decay. 

Dementia praecox presents three forms: hebe- 
phrenia, katatonia, and paranoia, or the delusional 
form. 

I. Hebephrenia occurs, as a rule, in young sub- 
jects who, although fairly normal up to a certain 
point in the intellectual sphere, yet have always 
presented some symptoms of emotional instability 
or eccentricity. The mental deterioration, which 
sets in very gradually, is characterized by a desire 
for Bolitude, reticence, shyness, and suspicion of 
others. Suddenly a period of slight mental exalta- 
tion may appear, during which the behaviour of 
the patient attracts attention; or, on the other 
liana, an attack of depression may supervene, in 
many respects similar to a mild attack of melan- 
cholia. These mental disturbances ouickly pass 
off, but sooner or later they recur. The patient 
may suffer from indefinite delusions, or even 
hallucinations, but these, as a rule, are rare in 
hebephronia; meantime the mental deterioration 
progresses. The patient comes to lose all initia- 
tive, all interest in his work or surroundings; 
becomes indifferent towards relatives ; careless of 
appearance and negligent of duties. His speech 
becomes jerky and hesitating, and the power to 
carry on a conversation is gradually lost. Through- 
out the course of the disease, and up to the time 
when actual dementia sets in, there is a surprising 
degree of accurate knowledge of his surroundings 
and of what is being said or done in his presence. 
The inability of the patient to respond or react is 
the characteristic feature of the oisease. Sooner 
or later, however, the patient lapses into a state of 
irresponsiveness duo to permanent loss of mental 
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power. Before this final stage is reached, it is not 
infrequent to observe violent and impulsive con- 
duct, as a result, probably, of hallucinations, of 
delusions, or of botn. 

2. Katatonia differs from hebophronia chiefly in 
the presence of peculiar attacks of muscular ten- 
sion or cataleptic rigidity of the muscles; in 
mutism-phases of the disease, during which the 
patients refuse to speak; and in the peculiar 
symptoms of negativism in which the patients 
resist all attempts on the part of others to do any- 
thing for them, Impulsive actions are perhaps 
more marked in the katatonio form than in the 
other varieties of dementia prrocox. In other re- 
spects, such as the presence of acute temporary 
attacks of mental excitement and depression, and | 
in the gradual mental deterioration of the sub- j 

i 'ect, katatonia bears a general resemblance to 
tebephrenia. 

3. Paranoia.— This variety of dementia praecox ! 
may commence exactly like hebephrenia, or kata- 
tonia, or with an acute attack of manic-de- 
pressive insanity followed or not by katatonic 
symptoms. Its chief and distinguishing feature, 
however, is the presence of delusions of a more 
or less systematized nature, and of hallucinations 
of the senses. These delusions lack tho clcamoss 
and consistency of true paranoia (see below) ; and, 
moreover, the patients almost always exhibit 
peculiarities and mannerisms indicative of mental 
degeneration. Sooner or later one or other of the 
symptoms which have been described as character- 
istic of dementia praecox supervenes and is followed 
by a tendency towards dementia. 

From the point of view of prognosis, domentia 
raocox is a particularly grave form of mental 
isease, and only a small minority of the subjects 
make a satisfactory recovery. 1 1 has been estimated 
that no less than 80 per cent of the cases fall into 
permanent dementia, that about 15 per cent recovor 
partially, though more or loss mentally crippled, 
and that only 5 per cent recover absolutely. So 
little is as yet known of the pathology of the 
disease that no scientifically formulated lino of 
treatment can be laid down. As regards causation, 
the hereditary factor would appear to be of great 
importance, no less than 75 per cent of tho cases 
showing a hereditary tendency to mental atl'ec- 
tions. Tho environment of tne subject is also, 
apparently, important, and it has been pointed 
out by some observers that dementia prtccox is 
particularly liable to occur in families which have 
been subjected to sudden and extreme social 
changes, such as from poverty to wealth, or from 
a country to an urban life. 

iii. The paranoia group. — Paranoia is a 
chronio mental disease of which systematized de- 
lusions, with or without hallucinations of the 
senses, are the prominent characteristic. The de- 
lusions may take the form of ideas of persecution 
or of grandeur and ambition; these may exist 
separately or run concurrently in the same indi- 
vidual, or they may become transformed in tho 
course of the patient’s life from a persecutory to 
an ambitious character. The disease may begin 
during adolescence, but the great majority of the 
subjects manifest no symptoms of the affection 
until full adult life. The prominent and distin- 
guishing symptom of paranoia is tho delusion, 
which is gradually organized out of a mass of 
original but erroneous beliefs or convictions, until 
it forms an integral part of tho ordinary mental 
processes of the subject and becomes fused with 
his personality. This slow process of the growth 
of a false idea is technically known as ‘ system- 
atization,’ and the delusion is then said to bo 
‘systematized.’ As such delusions are coherently 
formed, there is no manifest mental confusion in 


their expression. Notwithstanding the fixity of 
the delusion, it is subject in some cases to trans- 
formation which permits of I lie gradual substi- 
tution of delusions of grandeur for delusions of 
persecution. It happens also that periods of 
remission from the influence of the delusion may 
occur from time to time in individual cases, and 
it may even happen, though very rarely, that the 
delusion may permanently disappear. 

Paranoia is classified for clinical purposes ac- 
cording to the form of delusion which the patients 
exhibit. Thus there aro the persecutory, the am- 
bitious, the amatory, and the litigious types, these 
divisions depending upon the prevalence of tho 
primary emotions of /ear or suspicion, pride or 
vanity, and love. 

x. Persecutory paranoia.— This form is charac- 
terized by dolusions of persecution, with hallucina- 
tions of a painful and distressing character. In 
predisposed persons there is often observed an 
anomaly of character dating from early life. To- 
wards the commencement of the insanity the 
pationts become gloomy, preoccupied, and irri- 
table. Suspicions regarding tho attitude of others 
take possession of their minds, and they ultimately 
come to suspect the conduct of their nearest re- 
latives. Certain physical symptoms caused by 
sleeplessness and anxiety gradually supervene, and 
the patients become palo and worried in appear- 
ance, and their appetite is affected. The mental 
symptoms slowly become more pronounced, until 
the patient believes that people are conspiring 
against him. The conversations of his friends are 
supposed to be interlarded with phrases which, 
on examination, ho believes to contain hidden 
meanings, and the newspapers appear to abound in 
veiled references to him. A stray word, a look, a 
gesture, a smile, a cough, a shrug of the shoulders 
on tho part of a stranger, are apt to bo misinter- 
preted and brooded over. The extraordinary pre- 
valence of this imagined conspiracy may lead the 
patient to regard himself as a person of great 
importance, and may result in tne formation of 
delusions of ambition which intermingle them- 
selves with the goneral conceptions of persecution, 
or which may wholly supplant the persecutory 
insanity. 

At tliis juncture, however, it generally happens 
that hallucinations begin to appear. These, in 
the great majority of instances, are auditory, and 
usually commence with indefinite noises in the 
ears, such as ringing sounds, hissing, or whistling. 
Gradually they assume a more definite form, until 
isolated words and, ultimately, formed sentences 
are distinctly heai*d. There is great diversity in 
the completeness of the verbal hallucinations iu 
different patients. Some patients never experi- 
ence more than the subjective annoyance of iso- 
lated words, generally of an insulting character, 
while others are compelled to listen to regular 
dialogues carried on by unknown voices concern- 
ing iTiemselvcs. A not uncommon form of verbal 
hallucination is formulated in tho complaint of 
the patients that ‘ all their thoughts are read and 
iroclaiined aloud.* Even nioro than the enforced 
istening to verbal hallucinations this ‘thought 
reading’ distresses the patient, and often leads 
him to acts of violence, tor the privacy of his in- 
most thoughts is, he believes, desecrated, and ho 
often feels helpless and desperate at a condition 
from which there is no possible escape. 

Though some of the subjects do not develop any 
other form of hallucination, it is the unfortunate 
lot of others to stiller, in addition, from hallucina- 
tions of taste, smell, or touch. The misinterpre- 
tation of I" lie subjective sensations in these sense 
organs leads to the formulation of delusions of 
poisoning, of being subjected to the influence of 
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noxious gases or powders, or of being acted on by 
such agencies as electricity. Such are the persons 
who take their food to chemists for analysis ; who 
complain to the police that people are acting upon 
them injuriously; who hermetically seal every 
crevice that admits air to their bedrooms to pre- 
vent the entrance of poisonous fumes; or who 
place glass castors between the foet of their beds 
and the floor with the object of insulating electric 
currents. Such patients obtain little sleep ; some 
of them, indeed, remain awake all night— for the 
symptoms are usually worse at night— and have 
to be content with such snatches or sleep as they 
arc able to obtain at odd times during the day. It 
is obvious that a person tormented and distracted 
in this way nmy at any moment lose self-control 
and become a danger to the community. 

This type of the disease may persist for an in- 
definite period— even for 20 or 30 years— without 
any change, except for the important fact that 
remissions in the intensity of the symptoms occur 
from time to time. These remissions may be so 
marked as to give rise to the belief that the patient 
has recovered ; but in true paranoia this is never 
the case, and sooner or later the persecution begins 
again in all its former intensity. 

2. Ambitious paranoia.— After a long period of 
persecution, a cliango in the symptoms may set in, 
in some cases, and the intensity of the hallucina- 
tions may become modified. Delusions of grandeur 
begin to appear, at first faintly, but gradually they 
increase in force until they ultimately supplant the 
delusions of persecution. At the same time, the hal- 
lucinations of a disagreeable nature fade away, and 
are replaced by auditory hallucinations conformable 
to the new delusions of grandeur. Undoubtedly, 
however, paranoia may commence, so far as can 
be observed, with delusions of grandeur, in which 
case there is seldom or never a transformation of 
the personality, or of the delusions from grandeur 
to persecution, although delusions of persecution 
may engraft themselves upon or run side by side 
with the predominant ambitious diseases. Tlio 
emotional basis of ambitious paranoia is pride, and 
every phase of human vanity and aspiration is re- 
presented in the delusions of the patients. There 
is, moreover, considerably less logical acumen 
displayed in the explanations of their beliefs by 
Bucli patients than m the case of the subjects of 
persecution. Many of them, without any regard 
for accurate genealogical detail, affect to be the 
descendants of historical personages. They have 
no compunction in disowning their natural parents 
or explaining that they have been * changed in 
their cradles/ in order to account for the fact that 
they are of exalted or even of royal birth. Domi- 
nated by such beliefs, paranoiacs’ have been known 
to travel all over the world in search of confirma- 
tion of their delusions. It is people of this kind 
who drop into the ears of confiding strangers vague 
hints as to their exalted origin and kindred, and 
who make desperate and occasionally alarming 
attempts to force their way into the presence of 
princes and rulers. The sphere of religion affords 
an endless field for the ambitious paranoiacs, and 
some of them may even aspire to divine authority; 
but, as a rule, the true paranoiac does not lose touch 
with earth. The more extravagant delusions of 
persons who call themselves by divine names and 
assume omnipotent attributes are usually found in 
patients who have passed through acute attacks 
of such insanity as mania or 4 dementia prcecox,’ 
and who are mentally enfeebled. 

A not uncommon form of paranoia, combining j 
both ambition and persecution, is where the sub- 
ject believes that he is a man of unbounded wealth 
or power, of the rights to which he is, however, 
deprived by the machinations of his enemies. 


These patients frequently obtain through auditory 
hallucinations the knowledge on which they base 
their delusions. They are often so troublesome, 
threatening, and persistent in their determination 
to obtain redress for their imagined wrongs that 
in the public interest they have to be forcibly de- 
tained in asylums. On the whole, however, the 
ambitious paranoiac is not troublesome, but calm, 
dignified, self-possessed, and reserved on the sub- 
ject of his delusions. He is usually capable of 
reasoning as correctly and of performing work as 
efficiently as ordinary people. Many of them, 
however, while living in society, are liable to give 
expression to their delusions under the influence 
of excitement, or to behave so strangely and un- 
conventionally on unsuitable occasions as to render 
their seclusion either necessary or highly desirable. 

3. Amatory paranoia.— A distinguishing feature 
of this form of paranoia is that the subjects are 
chivalrous and idealistic in their love. Some of 
them believe that they have been Mystically* 
married to a person of the opposite sex, usually in 
a prominent social position. The fact that they 
may have never spoken to or perhaps never seen 
the person in question is immaterial. The con- 
viction that their love is reciprocated and the 
relationship understood by the other party is un- 
shakable, and is usually based upon suppositions 
that to a normal mind would appear either trivial 
or wholly unreal. The object of affection, if not 
mythical or of too exalted a position to be ap- 
proached, is not infrequently persecuted by tne 
admirer, who takes every opportunity of obtruding 
personally or by letter the evidences of an ardent 
adoration. The situation thus created can easily 
become complicated and embarrassing before it is 
realized that the persecutor is insane. 

The subjects of this form of paranoia are in 
the majority of instances unmarried women well 
advanced in years who have led irreproachable 
lives, or men of a romantic disposition who 
have lived their mental lives more in the realm 
of chimeras than in the regions of real facts. 

4. Litigious paranoia (paranoia querulans).— 
The clinical form of litigious paranoia presents 
uniform characteristic features which are recog- 
nized in every civilized community. The basic 
emotion is vanity, but added to that is a strong 
element both of acquisitiveness and avarice. More- 
over, the subjects are, as regards character, per- 
sistent, opinionative, and stubborn. When these 
qualities are superadded to a mind of the paranoiac 
type, which, as has been pointed out, is more 
influenced by the passions or emotions than by 
ordinary rational considerations, it can readily be 
appreciated that the subjects are capable of creat- 
ing difficulties and anxieties which sooner or later 
may lead to tlioir forcible seclusion in the interests 
of social order. 

It is important to observe that the rights to 
which such people lay claim, or the wrongs of 
which they complain, may not necessarily be 
imaginary. But, whether imaginary or real, the 
statement of their case is always made to rest upon 
some foundation of fact, and is, moreover, pre- 
sented, if not with ability, at any rate with 
forensio skill and plausibility. As the litigants 
are one-ideaed and capable of seeing only one side 
of the case— their own— and as they are actuated 
by convictions which preclude feelings of delicacy 
or diffidence, they ultimately succeed in obtaining 
a hearing in a court of law under circumstances 
which would have discouraged any normal indi- 
vidual. Once in the law-courts, their doom is 
sealed. Neither the loss of the case nor the 
ayment of heavy expenses has any effect in 
ishcartening the litigant, who carries his suit 
from court to court until the methods of legal 
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appeal are exhausted. The suit may he raised 
again and again on some side issue, or some differ- 
ent legal action may he initiated. In spite of the 
alienation of the sympathy of his relatives, and 
the advice of bis friends and lawyers, the paranoiac 
continues his futile litigation in the firm belief that 
he is only defending himself from fraud, or seeking 
to regain his just rights. After exhausting his 
means and perhaps those of his family, and (hiding 
himself unablo to continue to litigate to the same 
advantage as formerly, delusions of persecution 
begin to establish themselves. He accuses the 
judges of corruption and the lawyers of being in 
the pay of his enemies, and imagines the existence 
of a conspiracy to prevent him from obtaining 
justice. One of two things usually happens at this 
stage. Though well versed in legal procedure, he 
may one day lose self-control, and in open court 
resort to threats of violence. He is then probably 
arrested, and may on examination be found insaue 
and committed to an asylum. Another not un- 
common result is that, finding himself non-suited 
in a court of law, he commits a technical assault 
upon, it may be, some high legal functionary, or 
on some person in a prominent social position, with 
the object of securing an opportunity of directing 
public attention to his grievances. 

Paranoia is generally a hopeless affection from 
the point of view of recovery. From what has 
been Btated regarding its genesis and slow develop- 
ment it is apparent that no form of ordinary 
medical treatment can be of the least avail in 
modifying its symptoms. Tlvo best that can be 
done m the interests of the natients is to place 
them in surroundings where tney can bo shielded 
from influences which aggravate their delusions, 
and in other respects to make their unfortunate 
lot as pleasant and easy to endure as possible. 

IV. The toxic insanities.— In this division 

are included thoso forms of mental affection which 
we know to he associated with the presence of 
toxic substances within the body. Among these 
substances are the poison of infective fovers and 
of syphilis, the auto-intoxication of tho body by 
waste products, as in fatigue, the disturbance of 
metabolism by shocks, either physical or mental, 
or by exhausting and wasting illnesses, and, 
finally, the poisoning of tho system by the habitual 
abuse of such drugs as alcohol. Such a number of 
causes necessarily produce different clinical symp- 
toms, which for convenience and clearness have 
been labelled as distinct varieties of disease. It is 
manifest that only tho typical forms can be dealt 
with here. 

There are certain general symptomatic features 
common to all these affections. On the mental 
side there is more or less marked confusion of 
ideas, in striking contrast to the mental clearness 
found in patients labouring under tho so-calied 
acquired insanities, especially in the manic- 
depressive and paranoiao groups. The mental 
state is dreamy, thought is dissociated, speech is 
incoherent, and memory is blurred. There is 
great restlessness of an aimless character, accom- 
panied often by mental and physical uneasiness, 
or pain, or an anxious emotional state. Falso 
sense-perceptions amounting to hallucinations, 
accompanied by delusions of a passing kind, 
aro common. All the mental manifestations aro 
further coloured by the bodily weakness which is 
present. On tho physical side there are grave 
bodily symptoms, characterized either by fever 
and prostration, or by slow, chronic changes and 
wasting of the tissues. There is always a ten- 
dency to destruction of the finer nerve elements 
and cortical cells of the brain. In the acuter forms 
the prognosis is always serious, but the course is 
more rapid, and recovery often takes place. In 


the more chronic forms, such as chronic alcoholism 
and general paralysis, the prospect of rccoveiy is 
almost hopeless. 

1. The delirium of fevers.— This delirium is 
typical of the whole of the toxic insanities. The 
lelirium varies greatly in different fevers, being, 
as a rule, more severe m typhus and cortain type's 
of smallpox, and less severe in the milder exanthe- 
mata, such as measles or scarlet fever. Much, 
however, depends upon the individual resistance 
of the nervous system to the influence of the toxin. 
Some persons, children in particular, tend to become 
confused and delirious when subjected to the 
action of any disease poison, e.g. pneumonia or 
influenza, which raises the temperature of the 
body. The delirium generally subsides after the 
crisis of the fever. 

2 . Septic delirium.— Delirium is also apt to 
occur when the system is invaded by certain 
poisonous micro-organisms. This condition is fre- 
quently observed in the blood-poisoning arising 
from wounds, in puerperal conditions, and in 
purulent affections of the pleural and abdominal 
cavities, and in some conditions unaccompanied by 
purulent inflammation. The puerperal insanities, 
because of their frequency, are important ; but 
there are various forms of this disease. In pre- 
disposed individuals, insanity may occur during 
pregnancy, especially in tho later months ; at the 
time of parturition the ordinary forms of manic- 
depressive insanity may occur. The shock of 
parturition may induce the symptoms of exhaus- 
tion delirium, or the system may become infected 
by some pathological micro-organism which may 
occasion an attack of septio delirium, ft is with 
the last variety that we are at present concerned, 
because it is m all respects similar to the other 
septic deliria associated with blood-poisoning as 
distinct from the delirium of fevers. The mental 
symptoms of septic delirium reach their climax of 
intensity very rapidly after infection, though in 
some cases there is a preliminary period of mental 
depression, witli apathy and Iistlessness. The 
speech is incoherent ; tnere is great motor rest- 
lessness, and a subdued but intense excitement. 
Vivid hallucinations of sight and hearing are 
present, so that the patient loses touch with the 
environment and lives in a world of phantasy. 
Sleep is invariably suspended, and the expression 
is anxious and morbidly mobile. Tho bodily 
symptoms point to prostration with fever, and the 
temperature ranges from 100“ to 103° F. or higher. 
Tho pulse is weak and rapid, tho tongue furred, 
and there is marked loss of appetite. Tho great 
majority of the patients (70 per cent) recover, the 
recovery being often preceded by a period of stupor. 
Tn those coses which do not recover, the patients, 
as the disease advances, become more and more 
prostrate, their movements become more feeble, 
and they lapse into coma from which they do not 
emerge. 

3 . Delirium of collapse (the exhaustion insani- 
ties). — These mental affections are most npt to 
occur in persons who have been exhausted by long- 
continued fatigue, insufficient food, or wasting 
diseases ; but they are found most frequently after 
the crisis of fevers or during convalescence from 
fevers, after surgical operations, injuries of a 
severe kind, or shocks. The insanity breaks out, 
as a rule, with suddenness. The prevailing menial 
condition is one of confusion, with excitement, 
incoherence of speech, and weakened ideation. 
Tho patients sutler from vague hallucinations, 
and not infrequently express delusions of perse- 
cution or of self-importance. Such delusions are, 
however, fleet ing and ill-defined. On the physical 
side the patients aro weak, and manifest profound 
disorder of nutrition ; tho pulse is feeble and slow*, 
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the pupils are dilated, and the skin is clammy * 
tho tongue is furred, and the appetite so perverted 
that the patients are averse to taking food. The 
great majority of tho patients recover, but the 
prognosis is by no means always favourable, 
when the predisposing cause has been compara- 
tively slight, as, e.g ., influenza or pneumonia, the 
patients rapidly recover ; but, when it has been 
prolonged and grave, as, e.g. t some forms of 
typhoid fever, long-continued wasting illnesses, or 
severe injuries, the prospect, depending always 
upon the patient’s strength, is move grave. 

a. Alcoholism* — Many other drugs besides alco- 
hol, when habitually taken into the system, may 

S roduce chronic poisoning, accompanied by mental 
isturbanccs; but, in view of their greater fre- 
quency, tho effects of alcohol only will be referred 
bo here. 

(a) Ordinary intoxication. — Alcoholic intoxica- 
tion is itself an insanity, and a person who drinks 
himself from sobriety into unconsciousness passes 
through many phases of mental alienation. In 
certain predisposed or degenerate persons, ordinary 
alcoholic intoxication may develop groat excite- 
ment, with a tendency to violence. In this con- 
dition, of which the patients retain hut a confused 
recollection, serious crimes against others, or 
suicide, may be committed. 

(b) Acute alcoholism (delirium tremens) is the 
resnlt of excessive drinking, hut it is a secondary 
and not a direct consequence of alcoholic poisoning. 
For instance, a person who has drunk to excess, 
hut who has abstained from alcohol for several 
days, or even for several weeks, may, after some 
physical shock, such as a surgical operation, an 
illness like pneumonia, or a bodily injury, develop 
the symptoms of acute alcoholism. Such an onset 
points to a secondary toxaemia from the intestinal 
canal, for alcohol is very rapidly eliminated from 
tho system. The chief mental symptoms are vague 
torror, mental distress, and confusion of ideas. 
These symptoms are further complicated by vivid 
hallucinations of the senses, especially of sight 
and hearing. Tho dangers attending the mental 
symptoms of acute alcoholism are the violent 
impulses to which the patients are liable — impulses 
to homicide and suicide. These impulses are partly 
obsessional, but they are undoubtedly often the 
result of tho despair produced by the hallucina- 
tions. The chief bodily symptoms are insomnia, 
want of appetite, great tnirst, and trembling or 
twitching of the muscles. The danger accom- 
panying the physical symptoms is death from 
heart failure, from pneumonia, or from nervous 
exhaustion. Under suitable medical treatment 
the great majority of the patients recover. 

(c) Dipsomania. — Dipsomania is really more an 
obsessional condition than an alcoholic disease, 
hut it is more convenient to consider it here. 
Probably all the subjects have a hereditary pre- 
disposition to alcohol, but the chief inherited 
quality is an instability of tho nervous system 
which renders them liable to obsession, ana con- 
sequently to impulse. The impulse to drink prob- 
ably would not appear in a person who luid never 
experienced the pleasurable effects of alcohol, but 
an attack may occur suddenly in a predisposed 
person of perfectly irreproachable character. There 
are generally, however, exciting eausos, such as 
moral shocks or Htrain or physical illnoss, and the 
attack is usually preceded by nmlaiHC or mental 
depression. The attacks usually last several weeks, 
often with short intermissions, during which the 

f >atient strives with all his might to overcome 
lis obsession. According to circumstances and 
the environment, tho attacks tend to become 
more numerous or less frequent. If tho former, 
then rapid physical and mental deterioration takes 


place, and the case becomes hopeless ; if the latter, 
(unfortunately the minority), the patient may ex- 
perience only one or two attacks and afterwards be 
immune. 

(d) Chronic alcoholism is a somewhat vague 
term including numerous conditions. It may be 
defined as a condition of mental deterioration, 
emotional depression, and enfeeblement of the 
will, with a progressing tendency towards demen- 
tia, mot with in persons who have habitually used 
alcohol to excess. The enfeeblement of the will- 
power, which is the cardinal mental symptom, is 
not confined to the inability to resist the craving 
for alcohol, but extends into all tho social ana 
business relations of the individual. So much is 
this the case that the subjects are apt to become 
the tooU or dupes of other people. In more 
advanced types of the disease there is loss of 
memory, especially for recent events, with con- 
fusion of ideas. The bodily symptoms are also 
characteristic, and include tremor of muscles, 
weakness of certain muscle groups, various sen* 
sory disturbances, and, not infrequently, epilepti- 
form seizures. Certain internal organs, especially 
Ihe liver, kidneys, and heart, are liable to organic 
disease. The condition is incurable. 

5 . General paralysis.— While modern authori- 
ties have long been agreed that syphilis is the 
antecedent cause of this disease, the recent dis- 
covery by Noguchi of tho spirochiete of syphilis 
(Treponema, pallidum) in tho cerebral tissues of 
)ersons dying of general paralysis has placed 
>eyond doubt the fact that the disease is of direct 
syphilitic origin. General paralysis is a disease 
chiefly of middle life, occurring most often between 
the ages of 35 and 45. It is a disease of modern 
civilization, and afreets chiefly persons residing in 
industrial urban centres. Tt may be stated gener- 
ally that it does not exist in the remoter rural 
parts of England, or of Ireland, or in the High- 
lands of Scotland. The male sex is more liable 
than the female. General paralysis is a subacute 
inflammatory disease of the brain, occasionally 
involving tho spinal cord and the larger nervo 
trunks. It is characterized by the concomitant 
appearance of mental and physical symptoms. On 
the mental side there is progressive dementia, to 
which is superadded, in the majority of instances, 
insanity of the maniacal, melancholic, or confu- 
sional type ; on the physical side there is weakness 
of the muscles and incoordination of movement, 
with partial degeneration of the osseous, carti- 
laginous, and muscular tissues. 

For clinical purposes the disease is divided into 
three stages, although a prodromal stage is also 
recognized. The symptoms of the first stage are 
chiefly mental, although certain bodily symptoms 
can be detected by medical experts, or* by the near 
relatives of the patient. These bodily symptoms 
vary, but they may include lassitude, headache of 
a severe type, nervous pains, or epileptiform con- 
vulsions. Insomnia is almost always a feature of 
tho early poriod. Montally, while tlie intelligence 
remains apparently unimpaired, the patients are 
usually conscious of defects of memory, revealing 
themselves in odd and unaccountable lapses in 
writing, in spelling, or in the performance of their 
ordinary rontine duties. The chief change, how- 
ever, is in the moral character : at home the 
patient is irritable, and occasionally violent; 
among strangers he is facile, versatile, and easily 
led astray. Gradually there develops in typical 
cases a condition resembling simple mania, with, 
however, a certain amount of mental confusion 
depending upon the underlying condition of pro- 
gressive dementia. Delusions of grandeur are 
common in this stage; these delusions, which 
result from the predominant state of mental 
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exaltation, do not always exceed the lxninds of 
possibility and credibility. It ia important to 
Dear in mind that the insanity of the first stage 
may be a simple mental couiutdon without any 
conspicuous feature, or may be of the melancholic 
typo. The latter forms are more common in 
females. Towards the end of the first stage, the 
alfection of the innervation of the muscular mechan- 
ism becomes more pronounced. The muscles of 
the face show tremulousness, and the speech be- 
comes incoordinate. Difficulty is experienced by 
the patient in pronouncing certain words, such 
as ‘artillery,* ‘British Constitution,* ‘incompati- 
bility,* etc. The staccato manner of pronouncing 
such words is characteristic of the disease. 

In the second stage, the mental weakness and 
confusion are more marked, tho delusions become 
extravagant and absurd, and the conduct of the 
patient uncertain and foolish. Ho is apt to steal 
useless objects, to stuff his pockets with rubbish, 
and to lose all sense of propriety, especially with 
regard to instinctive human habits. The embar- 
rassment of speech becomes painfully apparent, 
and the muscular incoordination becomes so great 
that the patient loses the power of performing 
accurately such habitual movements as buttoning 
clothes or untying knots. The handwriting be- 
comes shaky and unrecognizable, the gait ataxic, 
and all muscular movements feeble ; towards the 
end of this stage there appear convulsive seizures 
which are known os congestive attacks, and which 
appear to accelerate greatly tho downward course 
of the patient’s strength. 

The state of mental weakness and confusion 
reaches its acme in the third stage. The patient 
appears to be devoid of emotion, sentiment, or 
memory, and the only animal instinct which seems 
to remain is that for food. The physical symp- 
toms of the third stage are characterized by a 
progressive weakness and paralysis which necessi- 
tate ultimately the patient’s continued confinement 
to bed. The third stage terminates his life. He 
usually dies in a convulsive seizure, or from ex- 
tension of the disease to some vital centre in the 
brain, or from blood-poisoning or pneumonia. 

General paralysis is the most fatal of all diseases, 
for no authentic instance of recovery is known. 
The average duration is from 2 to 3 years in the 
inale, and from 3 to 4 years in the female. 

V. Insanity connected wirn tue neuroses. 
— There are many forms of neurosis, but the types 
with which insanity ia most usually associated are, 
in order of importance, epilepsy, hysteria {q.v.) t 
neurasthenia, and chorea. It must bo remembered 
that the majority of persons who are tho subjects 
of tho neuroses do not become insane. As epi- 
lepsy is the most important of all tho neuroses, 
and tho one most commonly associated with in- 
sanity, it alone will be described here. 

Epilepsy is a disease which is characterized 
by convulsions of a definite type, or by sudden and 
temporary loss of consciousness without convul- 
sions. Tlie former is known as the ‘ grand mal,* 
the latter as tho ‘ petit mal.’ In tho severer form 
the patient falls to tho ground and is violently 
convulsed ; in the milder form he does not usually 
fall ; he is suddenly overwhelmed with mental 
darkness, but after a few seconds he is able to 
continue the work in which ho may have been 
engaged at the time of the seizure. The two 
forms of lit arc often combined in the same indi- 
vidual. As a rule, beyond the congenital degener- 
acy or mental deterioration, to which reference 
mil be made, the subjects of epilepsy who mani- 
fest insanity are free from mental symptoms in the 
interval between tlie seizures. Mental disturb- 
ances are most commonly observed either immedi- 
ately preceding the fit, immediately succeeding it. 


or replacing it. The last form is designated 
‘larvated* or ‘masked’ epilepsy. Of all the 
forms of insanity accompanying the fit, either 
before or after it, mania is the most common. 
Tho kind of mania varies, not only in different 
cases, but very markedly in the same cases at 
different times. From mere irascibility with 
capricious conduct it may vary to the most violent 
excitement, incoherence, and fury. But insanity 
does not always accompany tho fits in the same 
person, and an epileptic may be free from it for 
long periods notwithstanding the regular recur- 
rence of the fits. The insanity may then occur 
quite suddenly and be attended by acts of violence 
of which the "patient retains afterwards no recol- 
lection. In the pre-cpilepfcic mania the mental 
symptoms usually come on gradually, and may 
last a few days preceding the fit ; the post-epileptic 
mania, on the other hand, is sudden in its onset, 
and usually of very short duration. 

Another, but less common, post-epileptic form 
of insanity is stupor. When stupor occurs it is 
more persistent in its duration than mania, and 
may be accompanied by hallucinations and a 
tendency to automatic impulsive action. 

The least common form of insanity connected 
with epilepsy is melancholia, which is not a passing 
insanity accompanying the fits, but a progressive, 
chronic, and usually incurable condition. 

Many epileptics oxhibit mental degeneracy of a 
congenital kind which manifests itself by certain 
oddities and eccentricities of conduct, want of 
self-control, and instability of the emotions. An 
extreme form of degeneracy is observed in epi- 
leptic idiots where epilepsy is superimposed upon 
a markedly degenerate physical and mental con- 
stitution. On tho other hand, epilepsy is often 
the cause of mental deterioration. Under the 
inti nonce of repeated attacks the ment al faculties 
tend to become enfeebled ; tho patients gradually 
become more and more demented ; their move- 
ments lose energy ; ami the facial expression 
reveals a condition of feeblemindedness. Sooner 
or later, in greater or less degree, all prolonged 
cases of epilepsy tend towards mental feebleness 
and mental deterioration. Generally speaking, 
tho younger the age at which epilepsy occurs, the 
greater the tendency to mental enteeblemcnt be- 
cause of interference with mental development. 
When it occurs in infancy or childhood, the normal 
development of the brain is more or less arrested, 
with tlie result that idiocy or imbecility may be 
produced in otherwise normal children. Recovery 
from epileptic insanity is rare. The insanity de- 
pends upon the recurrence of the seizures, and 
epilepsy is a chronic persistent disease. 

VI. INSANITY CAUSED BY GROSS LESIONS OE 
TUE BRAIN. — I. Of these various lesions, apoplexy 
is by far the most common in ordinary life. ‘ Apo- 
plexy’ is a vague popular term which in medical 
nomenclature is generally divided into two dis- 
tinct lesions : pi) lm*morrnage from a blond vessel 
within the skull, and {!>) the blocking of a Niilall 
artery supplying an area of the brain. Although 
any cerebral artery may become diseased, the most 
commonly affected artery is the middle cerebral ; 
and, as it supplies the motor cortex of the brain 
and the drier basal ganglia, tho symptoms arc* 
usually well marked, and depend upon the branch 
of this artery affected. In haemorrhage, or block- 
ing of the branches of this artery, there is generally 
paralysis of some limb or portion of the body ; as 
in every cerebral affection, the resulting mental 
symptoms depend upon the health, age, and state 
of nutrition of the Drain. If, the person is 
young and the lesion slight, complete recovery 
may take place ; on the other hand, if the arteries 
are atheromatous and the brain tissues feeble, 
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recovory docs not take place so readily, i! at all. 
In a tvpical case of apoplexy occurring after middle 
life, tnore ensues as an almost invariable result a 
certain amount of dementia accompanied by emo- 
tional disturbances. Depending upon the nature, 
situation, and extent of the lesion there may also 
occur loss of memory, mental confusion, and an 
impairment of judgment. Again, in most of the 
older patients the mental cnfccblement is slowly 
progressive, but in the majority of tho younger 
cases and sometimes, though exceptionally, in the 
older cases, the condition is not progressive. 

Apoplexy may be followed by any of the chief 
forms of insanity. Perhaps the most common form 
is mania which is greatly modified by the under- 
lying condition of dementia. The mania is char- 
acterized by a noisy excitement accompanied by 
restlessness, and illusions or hallucinations of the 
senses. The symptoms are usually more accentu- 
ated during the night, so that it is not uncommon 
to find a patient either quiet or slightly excited 
during the day become noisy and sleepless during 
the night. This form of mania is also often inter- 
mittent, the attack lasting for two or threo weeks, 
followed by a period of calm which, however, cannot 
he regarded as a true lucid interval. Melancholia 
is less frequently an accompaniment of cerebral 
lesions of this kind. It is usually acute in appear- 
ance, hut there is probably less mental distress 
than the restlessness and noisy emotionalism of 
the patient would lead ono to suppose. Delusions 
with visual and auditory hallucinations may also 
be met with as a result of such lesions. The 
delusions are of the persecutory form, but are 
irregular and badly systematized. 

2 . With regard to the insanity arising from 
tumours and injuries to the head, it rnaylie said 
in a word that it is very irregular and difficult to 
describe. In cerebral tumour, by far the most 
common form is a progressive enfeeblement ending 
in complete dementia. Traumatic injuries may 
undoubtedly cause a eonfusional insanity in pre- 
disposed persons, immediately following the injury. 
Where a portion of tho skull has been depressed 
and affects the brain, serious cerebral affections 
may he caused, which are relieved by operation. 
In the class of case in which insanity is said to 
occur long after the receipt of the injury, some 
excusable doubt has been cast upon the relation of 
the injury to the mental trouble. It is believed 
by many authorities, however, that profound moral 
deterioration accompanied by impulsive tendencies 


may supervene as a result of injuries to the head 
received years previously. 

VII. SjfNiLH INSANITY.— The insanity of old 
age has been divided into : (a) cases in winch there 
is no dementia present, and (6) cases in which 
dementia is the most prominent mental symptom. 

(a) In the first class any form of insanity may 
he observed, hut by far the most common are mania 
and melancholia. The mania usually presents 
itself in an acute fonn, tho patients being restless, 
confused, and often troublesome and destructive in 
their habits. The subjects are generally heredi- 
tarily predisposed, or have suffered from mania at 
previous periods of their lives. Tho melancholia 
is also acute. The patients present a debilitated 
appearance, and suffer from delusions of persecution 
and from hallucinations of hearing. Melancholia 
in senile persons is not so favourable as mania so 
far as recovery is concerned, and either lasts a long 
time or becomes chronic. 

(i) The second class, who present demon tia, owe 
their condition to advancing age, which varies in 
its onset according to the cerebral integrity of the 
individual. In some cases it occurs as early as 50, 
in others as late as 90. Superadded to this 
dementia there may he either mania-melancholia 
or a form of systematized delusional insanity. The 
mania and melancholia correspond closely to the 
types already described as accompanying gross 
lesions of the brain. Systematized delusions may 
take the form of either persecution or ambition. 
In the former type the patients are in constant 
dread of being robbed. They may hide their more 
valuable possessions in out-of-the-way places which 
on account of their faulty memory they are after- 
wards unable to find ; or they barricade their house 
or room doors to prevent the ingress of imaginary 
thieves or robbers. The delusions of ambition 
usually exist side by side with those of persecution, 
and are generally accompanied by hallucinations 
both of a pleasant and of a disagreeable character. 
The progress of senile insanity combined with 
dementia is always unfavourable. 

For primitive views concerning the insane, cf. 
the various sections of art. POSSESSION. 
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Primitive.— See Possession (Primitive). 
Christian (Protestant) (J. Stkahan), p. 346. 
Christian (Roman Catholic) (E. L. van Bece- 
lakre), p. 350. 


INSPIRATION (Protestant doctrine).— Pro- 
testant scholars of the present day, imbued with 
the scientific spirit, have no a priori theory of 
the inspiration of tho Bible. They do not attempt 
to define the term by abstract reflexion. Their 
method of inquiry is critical and inductive, not 
metaphysical anti deductive. They do not, of 
course, attempt to make the mind which receives 
and weighs evidence a mere tabula rasa — that is 
neither possible nor desirable— but they do their 
best to freo it from prepossessions and presupposi- 
tions. They reject every foregone conclusion os 
to tho mode and shape in which God must reveal 
His ways to men. They do not open any hook of 


Greek and Roman.— See Possession (Greek and 
Roman). 

Hindu (A. S. Geden), p. 352. 

i apanese. — See Possession (Japanese). 

Muslim (E. Sell), p. 354. 

the OT or NT with the feeling that they are bound 
to regard its teaching as sacred and authoritative. 
They yield to nothing hut what they regard as 
the irresistible logic of facts. They feel that, if 
they are not convinced of the inspiration of the 
Bible by its intrinsic merits, they cannot be legiti- 
mately convinced in any other way. And, if in the 
end they formulate a doctrine of the Divine influ- 
ence under which the Scriptures were written, this 
is an inference from the characteristics which, after 
a free and fair investigation, they are constrained 
to recognize. 

The time of privilege and prestige among books is 
past for them. The attitude of afl liberal thinkers 
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towards the Scriptures was admirably indicated half 
a century ago by Bichard Bothe : 

* Let the Bible go forth into Christendom u it ii In itself, as 
a hook like other books, without allowing any dogmatic theory 
to assign it a reserved position in the ranks of books : let it 
accomplish what it can of Itself through its own character and 
through that which each man can And in it for himself : and it 
will aooompllsh great things ’ (quoted by W. N. Clarke, The Use 
Of the Scripture* in Theology, p. 154). 

Some believers in inspiration prefer to avoid ' the 
ancient, ambiguous, confusing word.’ They think 
that this worti 

'has lost Its clearness without losing its claim : it bears ths 
urgency of sacred tradition after deflnableness haa forsaken it : 
it is now an enemy to clear thought, and a misleading guide to 
reverence for the Scriptures. It will be a good day for theo- 
logy, and for religion, when we fearleiely take the Bible for 
exactly what it is, with an abiding value resident in itself 
(46. 165). 

The term 'inspired of God* {debvvcwrTot) is, how- 
ever, used in the Bible itself (2 Ti 3 18 ) ; and if, after 
the application of the most rigid tests, inspiration 
is proved to he a fact, it is better not to abandon 
the accepted word, but, if possible, so to re-mint it 
as to free it from all misleading associations. 

z. Inspiration and experience. — It is through an 
experience of the spiritual power of the Bible that 
the term first comes to have a real meaning. Some- 
thing more than the * criticism of pure reason * is 
required for the correct and just valuation of the 
Scriptures. They make their appeal not only to 
the intellect hut to the imagination, the heart, and 
the conscience. Their light is for the seeing eye, 
their message for the spirit which hungers and 
thirsts after righteousness and truth ; and it is the 
testimony of one generation after another that 
through the Scriptures God finds the soul and the 
soul finds God. 

Two Christian utterances may he regarded as typical. In his 
Letter* on the Inspiration aj the Scripture* (Letter !.), Coleridge 
tells how he re-read the books of the Old and New Testaments, 
each book both as a unit and as an integral part, and then he 
continues: ‘Need I say that I have met everywhere more or 
fees copious sources of truth, and power, and purifying im- 
pulses ; that I have found words for my inmost thoughts, songs 
for my Joy, utterances for my hidden griefs, and pleadings for 
my shame and my feebleness ? In short, whatever find* me, 
bears witness for itself that it has proceeded from a Holy Spirit, 
even from the same Spirit, which remaining in itself, yet re- 


Word of God, and as the only perfect rule of faith and life, I 
answer with all the fathers of the Protestant Church. Because 
the Bible it the only record of the redeeming love of God, because 
in the Bible alone l find God drawing near to man in Jesus 
Christ , and declaring to us in Him His will for our salvation. 
And this rseord I know to be tine by ths witnsss of His Spirit 
in my heart, whereby I am assured that none other than God 
Himself is able to speak such words to my soul * (Exp. it. x. 
[1894] 250). 

a. Inspiration and ecstasy. — Tho theory that 
inspiration is an ecstasy, or possession, has prob- 
ably few advocates to-day. It was the view pro- 
pounded by Plato, from whom it was borrowed by 
Philo, Josephus, and some early Christian writers. 

*God has given the art of divination not to the wisdom, but 
to the foolishness of man. No man, when in his wits, attains 
prophetio truth and inspiration; but whsn he receives the 
inspired word, either his intelligence is enthralled in sleep, or 
he is demented by some distemper or possession' (Plato, 
Timosus. 71). ' For a prophet gives forth nothing at all of his 
own, but acts as interpreter at the prompting of another in all 
his utterances, and as long as he is under inspiration he is in 
Ignorance. his reason departing from its place and yielding up 
the citadel of the soul, wnen the Divine Spirit enters into it and 
dwells in it and strikes at ths mechanism of his voice, sounding 
through it to the dear declaration of that whioh He prophe- 
»Uth ’(Philo, de Spec. Iaq. iv. 8 [ed. Mangey, ii. 843]). Joeephus 
takes Balaam as a typical prophet, who spoke ' not as master of 
himseli, but moved to say what he did by the Divine Spirit,' and 
makes him exprtss himself thus to Bal&k : 1 God Is stronger than 
my reeolvs to serve thee. For those who fancy that of them- 
selves they can foretell the fortunes of men are all too weak to 
help saying what God suggests to them or to resist His will ; 
for when He haa entered into us nothing that is in us is any 
longer our own* {Ant. iv. vi. 5). Athenagoras, the Christian 
apologist (e. a.d. 177), said, in reference to the prophets, that, 
' while entranoed and deprived of their natural powers of reason 
by ths Influence of ths Divine Spirit, they uttered that whioh 


was wrought in thorn, ths Spirit using them as its Instru- 
ments as a flute-player might blow a flute ' (Apol. ix.). Another 
favourite figure was that ofaplectrum striking a lyre(Kpiphanms, 
ti<rr. xlviii. 4). 

This theory commended itsolf to the MontanHs 
(q.v.) t whose excesses were castigated by Miltiadcs 
in a treatise hearing the title, That the Prophet 
ought not to speak xn Ecstasy, which recalls tho 
words of St. Paul, 'The spirits of the prophets are 
subject to the prophets* (1 Co 14 M ). Few’ people 
now cling to tne idea that the Divine influence 
was communicated to the Bible by dictation to its 
writers. It is seen that the prophet, the psalmist, 
and the apostle are degraded if they are regarded 
as the mere mouthpieces or penmen of Deity. In- 
spiration does not suspend the powers and faculties 
of the soul, hut raises them to their highest activity, 
the supernatural intensifying the natural. A cog- 
nate word to inspiration [dcoirvewTia) is enthusiasm 
(iy$ov<ua(r^6t, from iv and Oe6s), and the Divine 
energy is comparable to a breath which quickens, 
a seed which fertilizes, a flame which kindles the 
human spirit to the finest issues. 

3. Inspiration and revelation. — Inspiration is the 
correlato of revelatiou. Whenever God revealed 
Himself, He inspired men to receive and to com- 
municate the revelation. It is a truism that no 
lesson, human or Divine, is taught until it is 
learned ; and it is inconceivable that the facts of 
the Kingdom of Heaven should have failed to find 
appreciative minds. There were seekers ready to 
be initiated into the mysteries. Spiritual truths 
made their due impression upon the finest minds 
in the Hebrew nation and tho Christian Church, 
in order that they might ultimately make a similar 
impression upon all mankind. Amos was disci- 
plined to become the stern prophet of Divine right- 
eousness. Hosea had an experience w'hich sensitized 
his mind to receive a new image of Divine love. 
Isaiah’s regal spirit apprehended tneDivine majesty. 
Paul knew himself to be separated and called that 
God’s Son might reveal Himself in him (Gal l 1 ®'-)- 
Rare indeed were the minds which at first were 
possessed by any new truth, and impelled to utter 
it with a power greater than their own. Yet tho 
Divine influence felt by the few’ was not essentially 
different from that which affected a much wider 
circle. Without a general inspiration there could 
have been no special one. Behind the inspired 
prophets and psalmists of the OT there was tho 
inspired Hebrew nation, and behind the inspired 
apostles there was the inspired Christian com- 
munity. The organ of revelation was never a 
solitary visionary. It was in the religious con- 
sciousness of the many, purifying itself in the life 
and the teaching of their nomest representatives, 
expanding itself from age to age, and ultimately 
concentrating and consummating itself in the Gos- 
pel of Jesus Christ, that the voice of God w^as heard. 

4. Inspiration and literature.— It is self-evident 
that the true medium of revelation is not a book, 
but a man. Inspiration is a condition of the soul 
in relation to God, and can bo ascribed to a roll or 
book only in so far as this is the record of a vital 
experience. It waa not into prophecies and his- 
tories, laws and psalms, gospels and epistles, that 
the Spirit of God was directly breathed, but into 
their authors. The living truth always shaped 
itself first in some living mind, and whether it 
was published viva voce or by writing was imma- 
terial. As a means of preserving the truth tho art 
of writing was of immense value, but it could make 
no difference to the inspiration. 

« The authority of the word written woe precisely the name a* 
that of the word epoken, neither lest nor more. If. was inherent 
in the person who wrote or spoke, and was derived from tho 
special action upon that person of the Spirit of God ' (W. Sauday, 
Inspiration 228 f. ). 

5. In OT.-(^) The prophets are by pre-eminence 
the inspired men of the OT. Their inspiration is 
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the type of all inspiration. The * madness * of the 
earlier prophets, such as those among whom Saul 
found himself (1 S I0 m ), had certain well-marked 
affinities with heathen nmntic and with the excesses 
of the Muslim dervish, but the inspiration of the 
later Hebrew prophets purified itself from that 
taint ; and, if the claims which they made can be 
established, the Divine influence upon tlve minds 
of mon is an indisputable fact. Judged by their 
gesta, their credibility is the highest. The estab- 
lishment of ethical monotheism as the religion of 
Israel was their achievement, and their affirmations 
regarding the righteousness and love, the faithful- 
ness and holiness of God, are to-day the kernel 
of the world’s faith. It was their characteristic 
that, instead of reasoning and conjecturing, they 
announced and commanded. Each of them spoke 
as if he was commissioned to publish the laws of 
heaven in the language of earth, as if his mipd was 
a medium for the transmission of the white light 
of eternity. The ideas of which they were the 
bearers were not proclaimed as their own pious 
opinions or shrewd guesses. They drew a firm 
and unwavering distinction between the thoughts 
of their own minds and the sacred authoritative 
truths which came to them by God’s own prompt- 
ing. They thus separated themselves from the 
fame prophets who uttored tho deceits of their 
own hearts. The whole fellowship of tho prophets, 
whoso activities extended over several centuries, 
made the same claim to inspiration. ( Tims saith 
tho Lord,’ or some equivalent expression, was the 
formula with which they habitually introduced 
their utterances. And on the fact of their own 
consciousness, the belief of their contemporaries, 
tho unanimity of their testimony, tho ethical qua- 
lity of their teaching, and the beneficent results 
of their labours a strong foundation is laid for the 
truth of their assumption that they were the organs 
or instruments of tho Most High. 

'There is no alternative between acooptlng this belief os true 
and regarding It. as a product of mental disease or delusion. 
Out to bring ouch a charge, not against a few individuals but 
against tho wholo lino of prophets from MoueH or Samuel to 
Malachl, is a slop from which most of us would shrink 1 (Sanday, 

op. eil. an). 

(6) In what sense and to what extent were the 
historians of Israel inspired ? ft is a remarkable 
fuct that tho hooks of the OT from Joshua to the 
end of Kings (Ruth excepted) are called ‘the 
Former Prophets.’ Historical criticism justifies 
this title, finding, as it does, that all the older 
historical writings were the work of men imbued 
with the prophetic spirit. That imbuoment was 
their sole ami sufficient inspiration. They had the 
double function of relating and interpreting events, 
and as narrators they were dependent upon the 
ordinary channels or information— folk-ballads, 
oral traditions, State annals, and the like. In 
their researches they were as liable as ordinary 
historians to fall into errors. Their inspiration did 
not fiU up lacurue in their knowledge of events. If 
their sources of information were good, their nar- 
ratives were full and accurate, but not otherwise. 
It iH evident that they sometimes glorified tho 
institutions of which, as patriots, they were justly 
proud, and that they frequently idealized the past 
by reflecting upon it the Indicts and practices of 
a later time. The monuments of Assyria have 
shown how unreliable is their chronology. In the 
execution of the wholo technical part of their 
work— the collecting, sorting, and combining of 
materials— the scientific historian of to-day finds 
many grounds for criticism. Yet their value 
remains unimpaired. It is by their insight into 
the true meaning of events, their interpretation of 
history, and the lessons which they educe from the 
past foi the guidance of men in the present, that 
they demonstrate their prophetic inspiration. His- 


tory as well as Nature was for them a book written 
by the hand of God, and their community of 
spirit with Him made it possible for them to read 
II is secrets. Tho stories which they tell— often 
with astonishing dramatic power— might, if other- 
wise related, have done infinite mischief, but in 
the light of inspiration the annals of Israel’s 
fortunes and misfortunes are so transfigured as 
to become the vehicles of spiritual and eternal 
truth for all men of all ages. 

(c) If a measure of inspiration is also conceded to 
the Pentateuch, this cannot mean— except for the 
orthodox Jew— that the Torah is still authorita- 
tive in matters of conduct and worship. The 
ancient Rabbis considered that the highest degree 
of inspiration was necessary for tho Law, a lower 
for the prophets, and only a small degree for the 
other Scripturos (called tne K'th&bhim, or Hagio- 
grapha). The ‘Reform Judaism’ of to-day, on 
the contrary, recognizes that the inspiration of 
the prophets excels that of the Law, and accord- 
ingly would like to see such a revision of the syna- 
gogal lectionaries as would do justice to the finest 
parts of tho OT (C. G. Montefiore, Liberal Judaism, 
London, 1903, p. 126 ; see, further, art. LIBERAL 
Judaism). Those elements of the Torah which 
have an intrinsic and permanent value— such as 
tho humane provisions of Deuteronomy— are just 
tho parts that embody the ideals of Frophetism, 
and, for the rest, the ritual of Judaism may bo 
regarded as a sacred form without which the 
volatile spirit of true religion would perhaps have 
perished in Israel’s days of tribulation and dis- 
tress. 

(d) The common origin of certain Chaldcean and 
Biblical legends— notably those of the Creation, 
the Fall, and the Flood— cannot be disputed ; hut, 
with all the apparent affinities, which are too close 
to ho mere coincidences, the stories in Genesis dis- 
play a remarkable difference, and the difference is 
tho measure of their inspiration. The spirit of 
true religion penetrated the primitive traditions 
of the human race, purified them of their grossness 
and polytheism, and brought them into Tiarmony 
with the ethical monotheism of the prophets of 
Israel. 

(e) If one of the marks of a book’s inspiration is 
its spiritual power over its readers, no part of the 
OT is more fully inspired than the Psalter , which 
was originally the hymn-book of tho second 
Temple, and is now the world’s chief classic of 
praise and prayer, giving lyric expression to every 
mood of religious feeling, every phase of spiritual 
life. Its authors were the successors of the 
prophets. It need not be denied that some of 
them had a primary inspiration, a direct and 
original insight into the things of God ; but as a 
class they wore poets and singers who assimilated 
the characteristic ideas of the prophets and applied 
them to all the varied relations of human life. Tho 
products of their secondary inspiration are certainly 
not inferior in practical value to those of prophecy. 
Expressing for every man tho grief of repentance 
ana the joy of forgiveness, the agitation of doubt 
and the serenity of faith, the agony of spiritual 
abandonment and the rapture of communion, the 
Psalter hears on the face of it the unmistakable 
stamp and sign of the Spirit of God. Not that 
every psalm is equally inspired, or that every 
sentiment can be endorsed by a Christian. 

4 We cannot and we do not mean that the passage* which 
show an Ignorance about the Immortality of tne soul, or the 
passages which breathe out cursings and throatenings against 
personal enemies, are in any sense whatever the words or the 
utterances of God ' (R. F. Horton, Inspiration and the Bible , 
224 !.). 

(/) The inspiration of tho Wisdom literature — 
Proverbs, Job, Ecclesiastes — is for the most part 
secondary. Impregnated with the ideas of a 
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religion whose first principle is the fear of the 
Lord, the writers apply their minds now to the 
ordinary questions oi conduct in the household 
and in society, now to the world’s ultimato 
enigmas of sin and suffering, of life and death, and 
nearly always as sages observing, reflecting, and 
even speculating, rather than as seers coming forth 
from God’s immediate presence with authority to 

S ublish new truths in His name. Yet in some of 
tie noblest passages of Job, where a great mind 
wrestling with deep and difficult problems is re- 
warded, if not with a satisfying solution, at least 
with glimpses of Divine greatness and goodness 
which make life’s mystery bearable, and in such 
passages as the eighth chapter of Proverbs, where 
Wisdom is personified ns God’s Master-workman 
in creation, the inspiration may be regarded as 
primary. 

(g) In the Book of Esther t whoso eanonicily was 
long disputed by the Rabbis, and which Protestant 
Christian theologians accepted only in deference to 
Jewish tradition, inspiration is at a minimum. 
A certain vague doctrine of providence is pro- 
supposed, but God’s name is never inontionea in 
the story, and no spiritual interpretation is at- 
tempted, while the massacre over which the reader 
is invited to gloat sends him, by reaction, either 
to the critical verdict that ono is here perusing 
romance and not history, or to the higher criticism 
of Marjory Fleming, ‘But then Jesus was not 
then come to teach us to be merciful’ (John 
Brown, Horen Subseciva, Edinburgh, 1882, iii. 
214). The Song of Songs is instinct with at least 
the highest poetic inspiration, and, though the 
allegorical interpretation which secured it a placo 
in the Canon is regarded by Protestants as a mis- 
take, it cannot but bo welcomed on other grounds, 
such as its passionate delight in nature, its en- 
thusiastic praise of a pure idyllic love strong as 
death and mightier than the grave. 

To sum up : the old doctrine of the equal and 
infallible inspiration of every part of the OT, with 
its correlated doctrine of the absence of inspiration 
from every book outside the Hebrew canon, is now 
rapidly disappearing among Protestants. There 
is, in reality, no clear dividing line between what 
is and what is not worthy of a place in the Scrip- 
tures. If somo of the books of the Apocrypha 
could bo admitted into the canon, few would bo 
found to object. 


1 It is out of the question to Bay that the Hook of Esther in 
wholly filled with the Spirit of God and the Book of Windorn 
wholly devoid of it. . . . Just as there is a descending scale 
within the Oanon, there in an axcending scale outside it Some 
of the books in our Apocrypha might well lay claim to a 
measure of inspiration ’ (Sanday, op. cit. 268 f.). 

Further, our leading authority upon the Apoca- 
lyptic books finds in their contribution to the 
doctrine of immortality ‘a genuine product of 
Jewish inspiration,’ ana in the ethics of some of 
them an advance upon the highest morality of the 
OT and a preparation for the Sermon on the 
Mount (R. if. Charles, Eschatology a , London, 1913, 
pp. 170, 22611.). 

6. In NT. — The writers of the NT were as 
conscious of their own inspiration as thoso of the 
OT. The apostles, like the Lord, spake with 
authority. They were not pedants like the scribes. 
Whether they used tongue or pen, they somehow 
knew that their minds were under the control of 
the Spirit of God. [a) St. Paul's claim to teach is 
based on a special call and a special endowment. 
The gospel which he preaches was not received 
from man, but came to him through the revelation 
of Jesus Christ (Gal l 12 ). He had no need to confer 
■with flesh and blood. His inspiration was primary, 
immediate, and personal. Having drunk at the 
fountain-head, he affirms that he and others who 
share his inspiration speak 'not in the words 


which man’s wisdom teacheth, but which the Holy 
Spirit teacheth ; comparing spiritual things with 
spiritual * (1 Co 2 18 ). lake the OT prophets, lie can 
in general distinguish clearly between the revela- 
tions of God and his own opinions. After express- 
ing his preference for the celibate life, he adds, 

4 and I think also that I have the Spirit of God ’ 
(1 Co 7 40 ). Evidently there is a borderland between 
inspiration and un inspiration, a region in which he 
has to tolerate, if lie cannot welcome, difference of 
opinion, because the oracle is silent. On some im- 
portant points— e.g. 'concerning virgins’— he has 
no commandment of the Lord, but can only offer 
liis own judgment for what it is worth (v. w ). When 
ho is about to give advice to the brother who has 
an unbelieving wife, or the woman who has an un- 
believing husband, he is careful to premise that 
his counsel is based merely on his own sense of the 
fitness of things : 4 But to the rest speak I, not the 
Lord’ (v. ,af -). When, however, ho admits that he 
speaks ‘ after the manner of men ’ (Mplnrtvw \lyto, 
Karh AvdpwTrov X^yw, Ro fi ,9 } 1 Co 9 s , Gal 3 lft ), he im- 
plies that, unless he chooses to descend from a 
privileged position, ho speaks und writes under a 
Divine influence to which most men are strangers. 

{b) If the writers of the other Epistles do not 
directly refer to their inspiration, this is apparently 
because their authority has never, like St. Paul’s, 
been questioned and resisted. When St. Peter, 
St. James, and St. Judo teach and command, warn 
and exhort, they expect to be believed and olx*yed. 
St. John’s claim to first-hand knowledge of Christ 
and His gospel is peculiarly impressive : 

* That which wm from the beginning, which we have heard, 
which we have seen with our eyes, which wo have looked upon, 
and our handn have handled, of the Word of lifo . . . declare we 
unto you ‘ (1 Jn l 1 ^). 

( c ) The author of the Apocalypse makes a strong, 
explicit claim to inspiration, lie is a prophet, and 
his book a prophecy ( I s ID 7 - 11 22 fl( * m ). The things 
of God are revealed to him when he is ‘in the 
Spirit’ (l 10 4 a 17* 21 10 ). His letter to each of the 
seven Churches is 4 what the Spirit saitli.’ 

(d) Like the OT historians, the Erapge/isfs did 
not depend on inspiration for any of the facts 
which they wished to record. 

The Prologue to the Gospel «f st. huke is in this relation 
singularly instructive. It indicates that a narrator required to 
be m touch with ‘ eye-witnesses, and ministers of the word, 1 and 
thus be able to trace the course of all things accurately from 
the flint. before he could ‘write in order.’ Puplas of Hiera- 
polls indicates the source of St. Mark's information by saying 
that this evangelist, * having become interpreter of St. l’eter, 
wrote down, as far as he remembered accurately, the things 
said or done by Christ ' (Eusebius, HE m. xxxix. 16). 

Inspiration cannot, and there is no reason why it 
should, do the work of memory and research. It 
rather makes its presence felt in the spirit which 
was breathed into the evangelical narratives, and 
which is exhaled from them by the receptive 
reader. Two of the evangelists, according to tra- 
dition, were themselves apostles, and the other 
two belonged to the apostolic circles, St. Luke 
being the companion of St. Paul as St. Mark was 
of St. Peter. Bub behind all the narrators was tiio 
Spirit-filled Church, and many parts of the Gospels 
are doubtless not the composition of the evangel- 
ists themselves, but their transcripts from vivid 
traditions, first oral and then written, which had 
taken definite shapo within the Church as the 
result of the apostlos’ own preaching and teaching. 
It may be assumed that the Logia of the Synoptic 
Gospels come, as a whole, directly from Christ 
Himself, whose words are the standard of the 
highest inspiration. Whilo the Divine i>ower 
which seized the OT pronliets was intermittent, 
and even that which worked in the apostles was 
not without breaks and flaws, the inspiration of 
Jesus was continuous and perfect. His words are 
revelations which touch the common heart of man- 
kind as no other utterances of human lips. He is 
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the incarnate Word, and no part of the Bible can 
be profitably u»ed a* a rule or faith and life until 
it proven itself to be in harmony with His Mind 
and Will. 

7 . Non-inspired Bible passages.— Tried by this 
standard, there are not a few passages in the Bible 
which cannot be regarded by Protestants as in any 
true sense inspired. Its sixty-six books certainly 
have not all the same measure of the Divine fire. 
Yet the old phrase ‘the inspiration of the Bible* 
continues to have a real significance, which is thus 
expressed by Sand ay j 

* lb may be hard to Rum up our definition In a tingle formula, 
but we mean it to Include au those concrete point* In which as 
a matter of fact the Bible doe* differ from and does excel all 
other Sacred Book*. . . . And if we are asked to define the 
tnooflure of this special influence, we can see it reflected in that 
wide margin which remains when the common elements of the 
Biblical religion and other religion! have been subtracted and 
that which fs peculiar to the Bible is left ’(op. cit. 128, 140). 

8 . Inspiration in the Church and individual.— 
The lost matter is the bearing of the doctrine of 
inspiration upon the living Church and the indi- 
vidual believer. Every Christian is inspired in so 
far ns he is enlightened and renewed by the Divine 
Spirit. It is sometimes maintained that there is 
a distinction in kind botween the inspiration of 
the apostles and that of the ancient or modern 
Churcli. This is probably a mistake. The real 
distinction is one of degree rattier than of kind. 
The inspiration of an apostle should be conceived 
as that of a common Christian raised to a higher 
power in proportion to his clearer vision of Christ, 
tiis closer fellowship with Christ, and his deeper 
devotion to Christ. 

* This must be insisted on, that the inspiration of the NT 
writings is not due to the mysterious endowment of a few 
choice souls, but must be traced to the inspired life of Christian 
believers of greater or lees Intensity according to the moral 
and religious condition. If the Church of Christ to-day were 
as a whole cleansed and renewed, so that a like receptivity 
for the divine truth and grace were secured, who can doubt 
that the divine activity in the presence and power of the Spirit 
of God In man would once more be made manifost? ' (A. E. 
Oarvie, A Handbook of Christian Apologetic, London, 1018, 
p.00). 

Litkraturs. — W. Sanday, Inspiration \ London, 1896; 
R. F. Horton, Inspiration and the Bible , do. 1888; C. A. 
Briggs, The Bible, the Church , and the Reason, Edinburgh, 
1892 ; W. N. Clarke, The Uh of the Scriptures in Theology, 
do. 1006 ; Marcus Dods, The Bible , its Origin and Nature, 
do. 1005; James Orr, Revelation and Inspiration, London, 
1010; P. Gardner-Smith, 'Revelation,' In The Parting ef the 
Roads, ed. F. J. F. Jackson, do. 1012, p. 828 ff. 

J. STRAHAN. 

INSPIRATION (Homan Catholic doctrine). — 1 . 
In ascertaining what is meant and must be under- 
stood by inspiration in Homan Catholic doctrine, 
we are helped by several (logmatio definitions issued 
at different times. For the Catholic these are 
documents of the greatest possible weight and 
authority, next to the texts of the Scriptures 
themselves, since they are accepted by all, within 
the Church, ns pronouncements of an infallible 
authority. All are of a comparatively recent date 
—from which it is plain that the doctrine of in- 
spiration remained for many centuries a universally 
recognized tradition, and that it was only later, 
under the pressure of accidental and historical 
circumstances, that it was considered necessary to 
crystallize it, partially at least, into a denned 
dogmatic form. 

The date at which the first authentic doctrinal 
statement concerning the Scriptures was issued in 
the Church (at the Council of Toledo in 442) 1 is, 
accordingly, both comparatively late and compara- 
tively early. The eighth anathema then formulated 
reads thus : 1 Si quis dixerit vel erediderit, alterum 
Deiun esse priscae Legis, alterum Evangel iorurn, 
A. S.* (Denzinger, no. 28; cf. also no. 707). The 
obvious meaning of this declaration is that the one 

i Of., however, Denzinger, nc. 10, note, where the Libcllus 
in modum Symboli is tentatively ascribed to a Gallwcian bishop 
of about the middle of the 5th century. 


and only God whom the Christians adore reveals 
Himself in both Testaments alike, and that they 
are, therefore, of equally Divine authority. Several 
similar declarations were made later, at different 
times, explicitly stating the belief of the Church 
in the Divine authorship of the books of Scripture, 
for the detail and text of which H. Denzinger’s 
Enchiridion Symbolorum 11 (Freiburg, 1911, nos. 
348, 421, 464, etc.) may bo consulted. 

The first definition, however, in which the 
doctrine of the Divine authorship is stated with 
use of the word inspiration* is tlie decree of the 
Council of Florence for the Jacobites (1441), in 
which we read (Denzinger, no. 706) that the Homan 
Church 

‘ IJnum atque eundem Deum Veteris et Novi Testament!, hoc 
est, Legis et Prophctaruin atque Kvangelii profitetur auctorem : 

S ' mi eodmn Spiritu Sancto imp ir ante utrlusque Teetamenti 
locuti sunt.’ 

This decree evidently marks an important doc- 
trinal advance, since it not only asserts, as a dogma 
of faith in regard to the Scriptures, the Divine 
authorship, but explicitly assigns inspiration as the 
peculiar mode by which it exerciRes itself. The 
same assertion was afterwards renewed by the 
Vatican Council in the following terms ; 

' Si quis sacrae Scripiurae libros integroa cum omnibus suis 
partibus, prout illos saneba Trldenllna Bynodus receusuit, pro 
sacrls et canonicis non susceperit ant eo« Uivinitus hisplratoe 
esse negaverit : A. 8.’ (Denzinger, no. 1809; for the Triaentine 
Decretum de canonicis Scripturis, see ib. no. 783 f. ; cf. also the 
present Pontiff's condemnation of the Modernist assertion. 
1 Nimiam siuiplicilalem aut Ignorantiam prae se ferunt, qui 
Deum credunt ver* esse Scripturae sacrae auctorem * [ib. no. 
2009]). 

To the doctrine of the Divine authorship we find 
here added the import ant statement that inspiration 
must be held to oxtend to the books in their entirety 
and including all their parts. It remains, there- 
fore, established as an undisputed dogma of the 
Catholic Church that God is the author of the 
Holy Scriptures through this peculiar mode of 
influence to which the Church gives the name, 
borrowed from the Vulgate, 1 of ‘inspiration.’ 

2 . The texts that we have quoted thus far 
establish the belief of the Church in the fact of 
inspiration. But, in order to understand what is 
meant by it, and what is the nature of the fact 
expressed by that name, we must have recourse to 
another doctrinal pronouncement — a definition of 
the Council of the Vatican, which is both very 
explicit and very guarded. After having once 
more re-asserted the Divine character of the books 
of the two Testaments enumerated by the Council 
of Trent and contained in the Vulgate, as extend- 
ing to all their parts, the Vatican Council adds, by 
wav of explanation : 

4 Eos vero [libros] Ecclesia pro sacrls et canonicis habet, non 
Ideo, quod sola Humana Induatrla concinnatl, auu deinde 
auotoritate sint approbati ; ncc ideo dumtaxat, quod revela- 
lioncm sins error* contineant; sed propterea, quod Spiritu 
Sancto inspirants conscript) Deum habent auctorem ' (Denzinger, 
no. 1787). U is plain, from this definition, that in the inter- 
pretation of what is meant by inspiration two hypotheses arcs 
excluded. The first is that of what has been called subsequent 
inspiration, a theory propounded in 1682 by the two Jesuits L. 
Leesius and J. du Hamel, in the following terms: ‘Liber 
aliuuis . . . humaiiA industria, tine assistentia Spiritus Sancti 
senptus, si postea Spiritus Sanctus testatur ibi nihil esse falsum, 
efficitur Scriptura Sacra.’ Manifestly the Council rejects the 
notion of books which were originally human in authorship 
being raised, by a subsequent approbation, to the dignity of 
Bacred Scriptures. The second hypothesis, which is also 
excluded by the above definition, is the theory held, at a later 
date, by another theologian, J. Bonfrtre, and proposed by him 
in the following terms; ‘Hoc modo potest Spiritus Sanctus 
scriptorsm dlrigere, ut in nullo eura errare faUive permittat ; 
Ita el adstat ut sicubi vlderet eum erraturum, inspiration aua 
ill! esset adfuturus.’ Tills way of conceiving inspiration makes 
it practically identical with the * assistance r of the Holy Spirit 
which the Church understands to accompany the Supreme 
Pontiff in his ex cathedra definitions, both guiding ana pre* 

1 Of. 2 Ti S 1 * ‘omnia scriptura divinitus inspirata* (vova 
Mtrvtvrror) ; 2 P l 31 4 Spiritu sancto inspirati locuti sunt 
Hanctl Dei homines' (vwb wvevparoc ayiov 4*pop.tvoi tAoAiprav 
airi> 6tov aid) (Hanoi). 
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serving him from error ; but inspiration Implies more than this. 
The meaning o( the Council requires something of a higher 
order, something positive, not negative ; antecedent, not oon- 
comltant, a motion sui generis by which man aots as an 
instrument, conscious and free, while God remains the primary 
end responsible author : or, as it has been very happily expressed 
by 3. & Franselin (de Div. trad, et script.*, p. 184 f.), ‘ Deus est 
auctor Scrlpturae Sacrae per conscriptores humanot/ 

If the formula of the Vatican Council implies 
this much and no more, inspiration is not necessarily 
either a mechanical, automatic performance, in 
which the Holy Spirit is the exclusive agent, and 
the human writer the mere material writing 
machine or * penholder/ so to speak; nor is it 
necessarily a process of dictation, in which the 
writer acts simply as a scribe or registrar of tffata, 
or oracles, in relation to which he is a mere conscious 
but passive recipient. On the contrary, the defini- 
tion of the Council does not even require that the 
things thus inspired by the Holy Spirit should 
always have been new and revealed to the sacred 
writer. It may have been so, and In some cases at 
least the Council does not exclude such a possibility ; 
it might very well not have been, and the Council 
says nothing about it. 

3. If we seek now to form & theory in harmony 
with the definition of the Vatican Council, we cud. 
by applying to the dogma of inspiration the old 
scholastic doctrine of the instrument, give a notion 
of it which will appear both very luminous and 
verv consistent, although this is no longer a matter 
of hath, but merely a theological explanation. An 
instrument may be defined as a cause which receives 
its impulse and activity from a superior and principal 
agent, in virtue of which it produces the effect of 
that principal agent, but produces it according to 
its own peculiar mode of action. An instrument 
is bound to show the traces of its own particular, 
specific, or individual characteristics in the effect 
which it produces in virtue of the impulse of the 
principal cause. Assuming now that, in the case 
of inspiration, God is the principal cause, and man 
the instrument, an instrument of a conscious and 
free naturo, we understand that man will act 
through the impulse of God, who supernatural I y 
inclines his will and illumines his mind to enable 
it to grasp, conceive, and view such things as God 
desires and in the light in which God means the 
agent to do. Sometimes God might reveal to the 
mind of the writer new and hitherto unknown facts 
or doctrines ; sometimes He might content Himself 
with inspiring him with regard to facts or tilings 
already previously known to him through natural 
means. At the same time we shall find no difficulty 
in understanding why the result of inspiration, viz. 
tho sacred book of one writer, is very unlike the 
work of another equally inspired writer. The 
conscious and free ‘ instrument, * of which God 
makes use, retains his own individual character- 
istics, either congenital or acquired, his own 
temperament, culture, style, idiosyncrasies, etc., 
which will necessarily be reflected in his work. 
Hence the inspired writings of Isaiah must needs 
be unlike those of Joremiah, the Gospel of Matthew 
unlike that of John, etc. 

4. Such being the most accurate conception of 
tho Catholic doctrine of inspiration — viz. that God 
is the moving agent and responsible author, and 
the sacred writer His free and conscious instrument 
—we are naturally led to inquire about the con- 
sequences that are likely to follow from such 

S remisses. We have already seen, by referring to 
lie definition of tho Vatican Council, that all the 
books and all the parts of each book enumerated 
as canonical by the Council of Trent and contained 
in the Roman edition of the Vulgate are Divinely 
inspired. Hence, if a Catholic should convince 
himself, through critical researches, that the history 
of the adulteress, for instance, in the Gospel of 


John, or that the final chapter of the Gospel of 
Mark, cannot possibly have been written l»y the 
same authors as those Gospels themselves, he must, 
nevertheless maintain that they are the work of 
some (other equally) inspired writer. But, if we 
grant, as we must in the Catholic Church, that 
Inspiration extends to all the books and to all the 
parts of the books, it does not necessarily follow 
that we are bound to believe that all the things 
which we find referred to in them are, by that 
very fact, to be declared sacred, Divine, and God- 
appointea in themselves, so that God should be 
made answerable for every one of them ; the defini- 
tion of the Council, at least, does not say so. 
Accordingly, Catholic theologians are in tho liabit 
of distinguishing several classes of things, such as 
the teachings of faith and morals, the historical or 
scientific facts that may be known to the writer by 
natural means, the minor details or obiter dicta , 
the quotations, etc., and, finally, the words of tho 
text themselves, and to inquire of each class 
separately whether they too are inspired. 

The obvious cause for establishing such distinc- 
tions and separate inquiries is the difficulty often 
experienced, apparently at least, of reconciling 
some statements contained in the Scriptures with 
what seem to be the well authenticated and 
reasonably certain conclusions of modern science. 
The natural tendency of some theologians is to 
limit inspiration to such things (viz. dogmatic and 
moral teachings) as belong exclusively to the do- 
main of revealed religion, getting rid of scientific 
or historical objections by asserting that inspiration 
does not extend to scientific or historical matters, 
even when they are touched upon in the Scriptures. 

5. Previous, therefore, to entering upon the 
question whether inspiration extends to the vari- 
ous classes of things or facts that can bo distin- 
guished among the contents of the Scripture, it is 
advisable, first of all, to answer the often mooted 
and vexed question, Can there l>c any errors in 
Scripture? It is granted on all sides, and the 
concession has been officially recognized in the 
Encyclical Providcntissirmis Deus of Popo Leo 
XIII., that, once commit ted to writing, the sacred 
text became subject to alterations and vicissitudes, 
analogous to those to which all books subject to 
repeated transcription are exposed; that, as a 
consequence, some errors foreign to the original 
slipped into the copies through the mistakes of the 
transcribers, or otherwise. The original text itself 
might even contain such expressions or modes of 
speech as a fastidious and scientifically trained 
mind might consider not strictly and rigorously 
accurate from a scientific point of view, since the 
authors themselves saw no reason for departing 
from the modes of speech that were prevalent at 
the time, lest they might uselessly arouse con- 
troversies foreign to their main object by osten- 
tatiously discarding tho received notions in the 
minds of their hearers in non -religious matters. 
Every 011c nowadays will grant this. The ques- 
tion, however, remains, and must be solved, Can 
any inspired writer ever utter a false statement or 
perpetuate a positive error ? 

The older theologians for whom the problem 
did not exist, and those modern theologians who 
apparently do not suspect that the question exists, 
used to decide the question by simply answering 
in the words of Thomas Aquinas {Sum. Theol . , 
prima pars, qu. I. art. 10 , ad 3 ): ‘Patel quod 
sensui litterali sacrae Scripturae numquam jtotest 
subesse falsum.’ The sacred text, giving cxpi cssiun 
to an utterance of the first truth, can contain no 
error, since God can neither deceive nor he mis- 
taken. Other theologians, however, for whom 
the problem does exist, have often endeavoured 
to modify in a more or less subtle way the rigour 
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of the Thomistic axiom, while, of courge, claiming 
to remain, both at heart and in word, perfectly 
orthodox. 

▲a it would be tedious to cuter upon a detailed historical 
aooount of the various phone* of the queation, we shall content 
ourselves with recalling a simple distinction, in which, in our 
opinion, might be found a means of conciliation between the 
opposing parties. If and whenever it is the manifest intention 
of a sacred author authoritatively to teach us a fact, however 
alight or unimportant, in any department whatsoever, the 
principle of Thomas Aquinas must find its full and irresistible 
application. Thus, to use a comparison of Thomas Aquinas 
himself, If it should be definitely the intention of the Scripture 
to teach us authoritatively that Samuel was really the son of 
Klkanah, it is impossible that the statement should be errone- 
ous, and that Samuel should have been in reality the son of 
another. There are, however, obviously many cases when such 
an intention is absent, and can be introduced only by arbi- 
trarily forcing one’s private view on tho text ; the author 
writes In conformity With received historical or scientific views, 
which are evidently Immaterial to his puniose. Who could, for 
instance, without assuming to himself the rflle of an authori- 
tative interpreter of the mind of the sacred writer, maintain 
that the latter certainly meant to teach us that, at the battle 
of Gibeon, the sun itself stood still in the heavens in the literal 
sense of the words, and that any other interpretation of the 
text is positively excluded V 

Briefly, to assort in an absolute manner that 
error is compatible with inspiration in the mind 
of the sacred writer is to adopt a position which 
most Catholic theologians would characterize as 
1 erroneous * or * errori proxima,’ as being indirectly 
opposed to the Catholic dogma of inspiration. 1 To 
maintain, on the other hand, that every statement 
in the Scripture must be taken as strictly accurate 
in tho literal sense in which it appeared in the 
original text soeins unnecessary, besides being out 
of harmony with many clearly established and well 
authenticated facts. 

It will bo enough to note here, by the way, that no one 
nowadays thinks of claiming inspiration for any of the- versions 
of •Scripture, either the Septunglnt or any other: and, indeed, 
the decree of the Council of Trent declaring the Vulgate of St. 
Jerome 'authentic '(pro aulhentica habeatur) means only that, 
being sufficiently accurate for the purposes of Catholic theology, 
it is adopted by the Catholic Church as its official version. 

6. The question of the compatibility of inspira- 
tion with error being thus disposed of by denying 
the possibility of any falsehood being authorita- 
tively asserted in the Scripture, even by mistake, 
it becomes comparatively easy to answer the 
various questions raised concerning the extension 
of inspiration to the various classes of subjects 
contained in tho Scripture. There is really no ne- 
cessity for any classification whatsoever. Every- 
thing that is contained in tho sacred books — bo it 
dogma, moral precept, historical statement, quota- 
tion, or the wordB themselves— was clearly selected 
and put there by a mind under the actual influence 
of inspiration. Inspiration, therefore, must bo 
understood as extending to everything ; for why, 
indeed, ought it to have stopped short at anything 
in the sacred text? 

Leaving out of account the desiro to avoid im- 
puting to the Holy Spirit a certain number of 
supposed erroneous statements in matters not 
strictly religious — a desire which apparently 
haunts some minds— there is no class of things 
oontained in the Scripture to which there is any 
apparent reason to deny the benefit of the influ- 
ence of inspiration, excopt perhaps the words 
themselves, those material particles, so to speak, 
of which tho text is composed. Verbal inspira- 
tion, indeed, is denied by a largo number of theo- 
logians, but mainly on two grounds : (1) it seems 
impossible, on that hypothesis, to account for the 
diversity of style, which is so marked between two 
different authors ; (2) because most theologians are 
averse to the notion of dictation, which they con- 

1 Tho recent condemnation of the Modernist proi>osition 
that Mnspiratio dlvina non ita ad totani Hcripturam sac ram 
extenditur, ut oiunea et singulas eius partes ab omni errore 
praemnniat* expressly reproveH that opinion (Dcnzinger, no. 
2011; the pronouncement of the ( 'oinmituiio Biblica of ti3rd 
June ions may also be consulted in this connexion [ib. no. 
loaoi). 


sider inseparable from that of verbal inspiration. 
But, for any one who lias read and understood 
our exposition of the theory of the instrument, as 
applied to the ease of inspiration, those difficulties 
do not exist. Inspiration is the same in all sacred 
writers, in kind at least ; but its result, the style 
and wording of the Divine oracles, ought neverthe- 
less to be different, owing to the natural differences 
that exist between the various free and conscious in- 
struments. An Isaiah and a Jeremiah, a Matthew 
and a John, write under the same pervading Divine 
influence, but each one in his own natural way, 
modo proprio. Moreover, the same theory has 
nothing in common with the conception of a dicta- 
tion of God to the sacred writer. For to inspire 
is to illumine, and to illumine is not to dictate. 
Instead, therefore, of conceiving of a kind of dimin- 
ished inspiration, stopping short at the selection 
of the words, we ought to conceive of a super- 
natural influence full and one, pervading the 
sacred writing throughout, and casting its Divine 
splendour on everything contained in it, even the 
most minute particles of the sacred text. There 
is no necessity to assume that inspiration enlight- 
ened the mind of the sacred writer in regard to 
his thoughts only, but abandoned him to nis own 
natural industry when eudeavouring to give literary 
utterance to his Divinely inspired conceptions. 

Litsratuks. — J. B. Franzelin, Tractatus de divina tradi- 
tion* et scriptural. Rome, 1875; F. Schmid, de Inspirations 
Bibliorwn vi et rations, Louvain, 1880 ; D. Zanecchia, Divina 
inspiratio Sacra! Scriptures, Rome, I8»s ; L. Billot, de In- 
srriratione Sacra Scriptural , do. 1903 ; C. Peach, de Inspira- 
tions Sacra Scriptural, Freiburg, 1906; P. Dausch, Die 
Schri/tinspiration, do. 1891; K. jHolzhey, Die Inspiration 
der heil. Schrift in der Anschauung des Mittelulters, Munich, 
1095. K. L. VAN BECKLARRK. 

INSPIRATION (Hindu).— Indian authorities 
and scholars in their references to the Hindu writ- 
ings draw a clearly marked distinction between 
Scripture, revealed and inspired, and other com- 
positions which, however great their antiquity and 
worth, have, in their judgment and in accordance 
with the verdict of tradition, no valid claim to divine 
inspiration, or to direct derivation from a super- 
human source. The former arc bruti, that which 
is heard, the human car receiving the divine voice, 
and communicating its message direct to men by 
tho pen or by oral teaching. Tho latter are smpti, 
that which is Btorcd up in the mind, learning 
acquired by observation and study, which is then 
delivered as the ripe fruit of human intelligence 
and application, moulded and fashioned at the 
writers will, and presented as the reasoned con- 
clusions of his meditation and thought. The 
writings known as snipti , therefore, however choice 
their theme and style, or however high the regard 
in which they are held, occupy an entirely subordi- 
nate position of authority. They furnish no proof- 
texts, and, great as their popularity may be, they 
may not in a formal and strict sense be drawn upon 
for the establishment of rule and doctrine. The 
theory formulated with regard to fauti, on the 
other hand, assumed and taught a doctrine of 
literal and verbal inspiration, as consistent and 
exacting as has elsewhere ever been conceived. In 
practice the line was not seldom overstepped, 
especially in regard to works which appealed to 
the general taste and inclination, and enjoyed in 
consequence a wide popularity. In many instances 
these gained and retained a hold upon the allegi- 
ance and affections of the people, and especially of 
the non -priestly classes, wnicli lay entirely outside 
of any theory or dogma of inspiration limited in ita 
application to certain books and to these alone, 
'lie volume of iruti, however, was absolutely 
closed, and was incapable of either addition or 
diminution. 

Tiie language also that is employed with regard 
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to the Vedas is sufficiently definite to remove all 
doubt as to the religious estimate which the writers 
themselves placed upon them. For, although in 
certain passages a degree of inspiration appears 
to be claimed for other and later works, yet in 
more formal doctrine and practice tho distinction 
was always observed between the Vedic writings 
which possessed authority as &ruti and other com- 
positions, in the production of which the mind and 
skill of man played the predominant part. Thus 
in Bfharf. Up. II. iv. 10 it is said that tlio Rigveda, 
Yajnrveda, Siimaveda, Atharvfingirasas, Itihftsa, 
Purina, and other works have been breathed forth 
from Brahman alone. Tho Bame theory is ex- 
pounded elsewhere in the same Upani^ad, not 
always with an identical enumeration of texts. 1 
A definite doctrine of inspiration is assumed and 
stated, e.g. t by Ram&nuja on Vodantasatras, n. 
ii. 43 : ‘ the Veda ... on account of its non- 
human character, is raised above all suspicion of 
error and other imperfections *; a and the Veda, 
therefore, is the final authority and court of appeal 
on all questions of teaching and interpretation. 
The epithets appliod to the Veda appear to be 
intended to convoy the same idea, e.g. ‘ imperish- 
able,’ * ‘eternal,’* etc. And the most compre- 
hensive and profound teaching is enunciated when 
the Veda, or the syllable 0m t which is the 
beginning and the end of the Veda, is identified 
with Branman. 5 The same thought also is poeti- 
cally expressed when it is elsewhere said that tho 
deity is resident in the sacred text.* 

A further indication of the sacred character 
attached to the Vedic writings was the elaborate 
provision made in the schools for the exact pre- 
servation of the letter of the text. Apparently 
each of the schools had its own traditional recen- 
sion, of which tho members of the school were 
jointly and severally in charge, and which it was 
their office and duty faithfully to bear in mind, 
and to communicate orally to their disciples. Tho 
Vedic texts, therefore, were committed to memory 
by all ; and tho precise and perpetual recitation of 
them was their safeguard, and a sufficient check 
against alteration oven in the least detail of the 
accepted order and form of words. Moreover, as 
an additional precaution against accidental varia- 
tion, the sacred text was learnt and recited not 
only directly, but also according to a method 
known as braviapa(ha t or 'serial reading,’ in 
which each word was ropcatud twice in progressive 
order, with the preceding and also with the suc- 
ceeding word. An extension of the same method, 
which further illustrates the anxious care with 
which it was sought to secure tho ipsissima verba 
of the sacred text, was the jatdpd( ha, * twisted’ or 
'inverted reading,’ in which each successive pair 
of words was repeated three times, in one instance 
in inverted order. Moreover, the verses and words 
of the hymns were laboriously counted, and tho 
records preserved in the works of the Sanskrit 
grammarians ; these numbers are found to be in 
agreement with the extant texts. It was in har- 
mony also with this conception of the peculiarly 
sacred character of thesp writings that the com- 
munication of them to Sadras, or out-castes, was 
strictly forbidden. 7 They were the heritage and 

l Bfhad. Up. iv. v. 11 ; cf. 6aAkara on Veddntasutrat, 1. 1. 3, a 
text which he interprets to mean that Brahman Is the source of 
Scripture, the latter being defined as consisting of the Rigveda 
and other Vedas, with the works subsidiary to them. 

« Of. SBS xlviii. [1004] 486, 478 f., 620 1. 

* Safap. Br. x. iv. 1. 0. 

4 Manu, iii. 284, purdtanl, rendered 'eternal* by O. Biihlcr 
(SDK xxv. [1880] 127), but perhAps connoting rather high 
antiquity, and the dignity and authority which the texts ac- 
cordingly were believed to possess. 

0 Baucfhftyana, u. x. 17. 40, iv. i. 26 ; of. Vasi^ia, xxv. 10. 

* ' I [Lakfini] reside ... in the sound of the Veda* (hint, of 

xeix. 14 tX 

1 4 .g. t * The Veda must not be recited In the presence of a 
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possession of the * twice-born,’ and might not be 
carried beyond the circle of the elect, lost defile- 
nient in any form should reach them. Parallel 
instances to this scrupulous limitation of the 
circulation of a sacred nook or books are numer- 
ous among other peoples. A sutra of the Vedanta 
prohibits to Sadras tne hearing or studying of tho 

Further, it would appear that tho method of 
revelation, as it was conceived by the Hindu 
authors themselves, and the descriptive terms em- 
ployed with regard to it were intended to imply 
the same sacred and inviolable character of the 
text. The r§is t the ancient poets and seers of the 
Vedic hymns, are said to have ‘seen’ (rf/\s { ) the 
sacred texts which they then conveyed to men. 
Although in some instances they claim in so many 
words to have been the authors of the hymns which 
bear their names, the claim is disallowed, as far as 
tho play of individual character is concerned, or 
tho application of human intelligence and skill. 
Their part is limited to that of exact recorders 
of a message in tho ordering of which they have no 
share, os regards either subiect-mnttor or form. 
Their merit is that of faithful transmission of the 
words and teaching which the eye 'saw.* 2 No 
doubt the language employed is to a very consider- 
able extent figurative and metaphorical. The 
‘eye* is the eye of the mind. The figure, how- 
ever, in harmony with the universal tendency of 
thought and language, became obscured, and was 
literally interpreted. The mental or spiritual 
vision was transformed into a real ‘ Beeing’ of the 
actual letters and words, presented to the eye in 
material form. It is not improbable also that to 
tho mystical meditative temperament of India a 
strong capacity for visualizing the creations of the 
mind may have played a considerable part in tho 
elaboration of the metaphor, and have contributed 
not a little to its ready acceptance and popularity. 

Moreover, in India and, it may be said, to the 
Eastern mind in general, inspiration is much more 
a matter of men than of books or of tho written 
word. Tho Veda was regarded, indeed, as the 
source and spring of all knowledge, and the teach- 
ing which it conveyed was the final and infallible 
standard of practice and belief. Even so, however, 
tho veneration with which the Vedic text was 
regarded by tho people as a whole hardly eimnlled 
the strict and anxious care with which tho Jewish 
Rabbis erected a ‘liedgo’ about their Law. Tn 
part this was due to the fact that the sacred writ- 
ings wero so jealously guarded by the Brahmans, 
and screened from profane knowledge, that to the 
great majority of the Hindus they were and always 
have been invested with attributes of distance and 
mystery rather than accepted and known as a 
guiding presence and authority in the lifo. The 
theory of the inspiration and inerrancy of the 
scriptures was universally taught and received, 
being denied only by the nastibts, the atheists 

6udra * ( Vasiftha, xviii. 12) ; * Let,hiin not recite (tho texts) in- 
distinctly, nor in the presence of Sudras ’ (Manu, Iv. t>y). 

1 VeddntaatUrat, 1. iii. 34) ; cf. Sai'ikara’s comment and citation 
of passages {SHE xxxiv. (1800] 228 f.). 

» Cf. Manu, xl. 244 : ‘ tho sages . . . obtained (tho revelation 
of) the Vedas through their austerities’ ; and ib. 234. SaAkara 
(on Veddntanitras , 1. iii. 30) quotes the authority of earlier 
writers that the ten books of the Uigveda wero ‘ seen * by tho 
ancient i And elsewhere asserts the same of the mantra and 
brdhmayia portion of the Veda(on l. iii. 34). R&tn&nu jn seems 1 0 
make an attempt to combine tho theory of inerrancy wilh a 
natural belief in the effective authorship of the poets: ‘Tim 
eternity of the Veda admits of being reconciled with w hat scrip- 
ture says about the mantras and k&p<)aa of the sacred text ha\ - 
Ing “ makers,” and about Rishis seeing the hymns . . . tho 
Rlshis . . . thus gifted by FraJ&pati with the requisite power* 
... net the mantras, and so on . . . perfect in all their sounds 
and accents, without having learned them from tho recitation 
of a teacher,’ etc. (SHE xlviii. 332 f.. on Ved&nta*utra$ t i. iii. 28). 
To the r*i* themselves, in their divine or semi-divine character, 
worship was offered. 
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or infidels, whose influence appears at no time 
to have been wide spread, or their numbers 
considerable. But its practical effect upon the 
everyday thought and experience of the Hindu 
was slight, bike the books themselves, it was the 
doctrine and possession of a learned class. And, 
although theoretically acknowledged and accepted 
by all, it was in reality little in touch with the 
needs and movements of everyday life. 

It was entirely otherwise with the belief in the 
inspiration and authority of the teacher, the man 
upon whom the spirit of the god had descended, 
and whose utterances, like his actions and person, 
were invested with the sanction and force of the 
divine. It would be difficult to indicate any one 
doctrino or belief which has had a more profound 
influence on the habits and character of the Indian 
peoples. Beginning with the rsis themselves, and 
passing down through ft long series of deified men, 
among whom the guru, the teacher, lifts in India 
always occupied the most important place, the 
doctrine of the direct inspiration of the individual 
has never ceased to be an effective and influential 
article of faith. The repeated incarnations of the 
gods bear witness to the same tendencies of thought 
and belief. And, although modern conditions of 
life, and the forms under which modern education 
is being conveyed, are gradually and perhaps in- 
evitably undermining and destroying the ancient 
reverential habit, of thought and life, it will be 
long before the Hindu affection deserts its ancient 
ideals, or regards as other than unwelcome a new 
theory of life, which minimizes the spiritual ele- 
ment in (ho heart and character of the individual. 1 

These numerous incarnations of the gods, and 
tho readiness with which men or women endowed 
with unusual qualities or an attractive and domin- 
ating personality are deified, arc evidence of 
similar characteristics of thought. The high- 
priests of the different sects, in their formal 
visitations of the districts under their charge for 
purposes of pastoral oversight and confirmation of 
the young men, journey in state and are greeted 
by all with a reverence which implies the assump- 
tion of divine or semi-divine rank. Their persons 
and utterances are inspired ; their touch confers 
happiness and deliverance from the bondage of 
evil. In a similar manner the recognition of 
authority concentrated in the hands of an indi- 
vidual, whether European or Indian, is separated 
by a very narrow line in the thought of the Hindu 
from a belief in definite inspiration by the deity, 
who in greater or less fullness has taken up his 
abode within, ami thus manifests his presence and 
lower. The experience of any Englishman who 
las come into real touch with the mind and heart 
of the Indian would furnish many instances of the 
facility with which exceptional or unfamiliar gifts 
and powers are set down to the credit, of a super- 
natural afflatus which for the time being, or per- 
manently, confers upon tlie man the rights and 
dignity of a god. 

To the Hindu, therefore, tho conception of an 
inspired personality or an inspired book is perfectly 
natural. In neither case would the affirmation of 
inspiration suggest doubt, or the necessity of an 
inquiry into the validity of the claim advanced or 
tho possibility of the fact asserted. The disposi- 
tion would rather he in favour of its acceptance as 
part of the natural order of things. It is regarded 
as not improbable, it is even looked upon as 
highly probable, that the god will thus communi- 
cate ma will and make known his ways. The 

1 The conception is illustrated, e.g., by Manu, iv. 182 : ‘ The 
teacher is the lord of the world of Brahman'; ii. 233: ‘By 
obedience to his teacher [the student gains] the world of Brah- 
man* ; cf. ii. 144-154, I nut. of r«f$w, xxxi. 10, etc., Apa$t. i. iv. 
14. 7 : ‘ The feet of all Gurus must be embraced (every day) by 
a student who has returned home.* 


burden of proof lies with those who deny. And 
this disposition or tone of mind is part of the 
larger bias and tendency of the Eastern, nature, 
which, for whatever reason, seems to live in closer 
touch with the realities of the unseen and the 
spiritual than the more practical and unemotional 
mind of the West. 

Literature.— S ee artt. Goi> (Hindu), Hinduism. 

A. S. Geden. 

INSPIRATION (Muslim).— Inspiration may 
conic to a prophet in an external form, and consist 
of the very words which God wishes him to give 
forth as the divine message. This. is called wahl 
zithir , ‘external inspiration. 1 It is the highest 
form of inspiration, in the opinion of Muhammadans, 
and was used for the production of the Qur’an. 
The mind of Muhammad was passive, and the 
message, an external one, was brought to him by 
Gabriel. A somewhat lower form of this is called 
is/utrat nl-nmlak, 4 tho sign of the angel.’ Muham- 
mad refers to this when he says : 4 The Holy Ghost 
lias ent ered into my heart,’ that is, the inspiration 
came through Gabriel, but not orally. The other 
term is ilhCtm , which means the saint or prophet 
using his mental powers and, under divine guid- 
ance, giving forth the message of God, though not 
in the very words of God. 

The recipient knows the medium, i.e. the angel, by which he 
receives the information. This is tmfld, t.he inspiration of 
prophets, the inspiration of the Qur’an. The recipient receives 
information from an unknown source and in an unknown way. 
Tin’s is the inspiration of Raints and mystics. It is called ilhdm. 
The difference between wafix and ilhdm 1b that in the former 
un angel is the medium of communication, and in tho latter he 
iH not. It comes direct to the mind of the Prophet (see al- 
Ulmwili in the Muddy al- Arif in, an Urdu tr. of the Ihya' ilium 
thl- Din, Lucknow, 1873, iii. 30). 

Some theologians hold that, whilst the Qur’an 
was revealed by the wnld method, tho teaching of 
tho Prophet as recorded in the traditions was by 
the ilhdm mode ; that is, the traditions are ft real 
revelation and convey divine injunctions, only tho 
mode was different. Others hold that even the 
traditions were of irnhi authority, and ash-Shah- 
rastfinl speaks of 4 the sayings of the Prophet which 
have the marks of walii’ (quoted in Dubistdn , cd. 
Bombay, A. II. 1242 [A.p. 1826], p. 21). In support 
of this view this verse is quoted : 

• By the Btar when it sotteth, your companion Muhammad 
erroth not, nor is led astray, neither doth he speak of his own 
will. It is none oilier than a revelation which hath been 
revealed to him* (Qur'ftn liii. 1). 

The latter part seems to refer to the Qur’an, but 
the former distinctly asserts that he was rightly 
guided cither by the wahi or by the ilhdm mode of 
inspiration, and so all his words and actions form 
a rule of faith called the Sunna, which all Muslims 
must accept, for they were said and done under 
the constant influence of a divine inspiration. 

The revelation given to Moses is thus described 
in the Qur’iin. 

* We wrote for him upon the tables a monition concerning 
every matter, and said, “ Receive them thyself with steadfast- 
ness, and command thy people to receive them for the observance 
of its most goodly precepts’” (vii. 142). 

This equally describes the inspiration of the 
Qur’an. The Muhammadan cannot conceive that 
there can be a human as well as a divine side to 
inspiration. This is clearly stated in the verse in 
which Muhammad is directed to disclaim any 
knowledge apart from the words revealed : 

‘Say : I sav not to you, “In my possession are the treasures 
of God” ; neither say I, “I know tilings secret”; neither do I 
gay to you, “Verily, I am an angel"; only what is revealed to 
me do I follow ’ (vi. 50). 

The Qur’ftn, then, conies direct from God. The 
word ‘ say ’ is either expressed or implied before 
each sentence. This to the Muslim mind is its 
highest perfection. It is verbal inspiration in its 
most extreme form. The Christian view of in- 
spiration— -the divine mind working through the 
human consciousness— is considered to be very 
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inferior, and any book so revealed to be altogether 
on a lower plane. 

Thus, lbn Khaldttn says : 

* Of all the divine books, the Qur’An is the only one of which 
the text, words, and phrases have been communicated to the 
Prophet by an audible voice* {Proldgamhies, tr. de Slane, i. 
195). 

This is the universal belief, and it shows how 
mechanical is the Muslim view of inspiration. 
The Qur’an, both as to matter and as to form, is 
all of God ; but the mode in which it was revealed 
varied. It is only once clearly stated in the Qur'an 
that Gabriel was the medium of communication : 

1 Bay, “ whoso is the enemy of Gabriel ? ” For he it is who by 
God’s leave hath caused the Qur'an to descend on thy heart’ 
(ii. 01). 

Other passages, though they do not mention 
Gabriel by name, are generally believed to refer 
to him. 

‘The faithful spirit hath come down with it’ (xxvi. 102); 
‘one terrible in power taught it to him* (liii. f»); ‘the Holy 
Spirit hath brought it down with truth from thy Lord’ (xvi. 
104). 

Tradition, however, is very clear on the point 
that Gahricl was the medium. Sometimes a bright- 
ness surrounded the Prophet, out of which Gabriel 
delivered his message ; sometimes the angel ap- 
peared in the form of a man called l)u\iiyya, one 
of the Companions of the Prophet, renowned for 
his beauty. This statement is supported by the 
verse : 

4 And if we had appointed an unget, we should certainly have 
appointed one in the form of a man ’ (vi. 9). 

When the revelation was one of denunciation or 
a prediction of woe, the angelic nature of Gabriel 
overcame the nature of Muhammad, who was then 
transported to the angelic world ; when the message 
was one of comfort and consolation, the angel, in 
the form of a man, delivered his message. Gabriel 
sometimes made his message known through the 
tinkling of a bell, a mode of operation which lmd 
a most disquieting effect on the Prophet. His 
body became agitated, and even on a cold day the 
perspiration rolled off him. Ilis countenance boro 
witness to the agitation of his mind. If riding, 
the camel on which he sat would fall to the ground. 

ZaUl said: ‘One day when God sent wafri on the Prophet, his 
thigh was on mine, but it became so heavy that 1 feared mine 
would be broken’ {ftalixhtu’l-IJukhari , 4 Kilab as-Salut,' Leyden, 
1802-08, i. 105). 

Gabriel sometimes, without appearing in person, 
so influenced the mind of the Prophet that what 
he spoke was a divine message. This is illuim , the 
inspiration of the traditions. 

On the occasion of the night journey to heaven, 
‘great mysteries and numerous conversations took 
place’ (Mirkhond’s liaudat as -Safa, lias, 1893, II. 
l. 211). God is said to have spoken to the Prophet 
directly, though whet her with face veiled or not. is a 
matter of doubt. God sometimes appeared to tin*. 
Prophet in a dream and made known Ilis will. On 
two occasions angels, each having six hundred 
wings, appeared and brought tho message (for 
other accounts see liaudat as- Safa, li. i. 1 35 -148). 

The seasons when it came were usually periods 
of anxiety and care. His countenance changed ; 
his fear seemed uncontrollable. This terrifying 
effect of inspiration is shown in the verse : 

‘The best of recitals hath God sent down, a book in unison 
with itself and teaching by repetition. The very skins of thoge 
who fear their Lord do creep at it' (xxxix. 24). 

The fear caused to men is not to be wondered at 
when it is believed that in heaven the effect, of it 
is that angels become senseless and that. Gabriel is 
the first to return to consciousness ( Khnldsat at - 
Tafdsir, Lucknow, A. II. 1311 [A.D. 1893], iv. 75). 
The revelation of silras xi., lvi., and ci., known as 
the ‘ suras of terror,’ turned the hair of the Prophet 

« r ll n Kh aid fin thus describes inspiration. 

After stating that some souls cannot attain to a perception 
of spiritual truth, and that others can enter into a state of 


contemplation and ecstasy, which is the intuition of the saints, 
he goes on to speak of those whose souls can rise from the 
human body to the angelic state and there hear the di\ ine \ nice. 
Much are t he houIh of the prophets. God has given 1 hem the 
power of leaving the human body and, when so separated from 
it, they receive His revelations, which, when they return from 
tiie spiritual world, they make known to nten. The Journey to 
and tho Journey from the angelic world and the comprehension 
of the messugc received occupy less time than the twinkling of 
an eye. This is why inspiration is culled walji, which, accord- 
ing to lbn Khaldun, means 4 to make haste '‘{Pralrijmnenes, i. 
100 205, quoted in full in Sell, Faith of lxldm p. 212 f.). 

The orthodox view is that a prophet knows all 
things wit hout having received previous instruc tion, 
that, lie gives information regarding the past and 
the future, otherwise than by analogical reasoning, 
and that he is superior to other human beings, as 
he has communion with the angelic world. 

The sacred month of Itamndnn has been spceially 
selected as the time for the descent of divine hooks : 
on the lind day the book of Abralmm, on the sixth 
the book of Moses, on the thirteenth the Gospel, 
ami on the twenty-seventh the Lailat al-Qadr , or 
‘Night of Power,’ the Qur’an which then came 
complete to the 4 House of Glory,’ situated in tho 
lowest, of the seven heavens, from which, as 
occasion required, portions were brought by Gabriel 
and revealed to Muhammad: ‘Verily we have 
caused it [the Qur’an] to descend on the Night of 
Power* (xcvii. 1 11.). This is the blessed night, the 
night 4 better than a thousand months,’ the night 
4 which bringeth peace and blessings to the rosy 
dawn’ (<£>.). 

Borne suppose that the first revelation was 4 Warn thy relate c s 
of nearer km* (xxvi. 214), hut the objection to this opinion in 
that the words of the context, ‘kindly lower thy wing over the 
faithful who follow thee* (»ft. 215), and ‘whosecst Mice when 
thou blandest at prayer and thy detmanour among those who 
worship* (218 f.), presuppose the existence of a small Muslim 
community. There are other objections also connected with 
the style and use of words in this chapter which show that it 
must bo a later one. 

The general view, then, may be accepted ns 
correct, which is that, when in the cave at tyira, 
a little distance from Mecca, the Prophet heard a 
voice calling on him to recite the opening words of 
tho sum xevi. Tradition has surrounded the event 
with many marvels. The following is a condensed 
account of the narrative concerning the inspiration 
of the Prophet given in Mirkhond’s liaudat as-ipafd 
(II. i. 140). 

The Prophet was sleeping iti the cave of I,tira when Gabriel 
made his appearance in the form of a man, uml said, 4 ltead.’ 
lint his Lordship answered, 4 1 am not a reader. 1 Then Gabriel 
squeezed him so hard that he thought his end was near ; hut 
the angel again said ‘Head,’ ami received the same answer. 
Having aguin given the command, Gabriel said: ‘lteeile thou 
in the name of thy l/ird, who created man from clots of blood. 
Recite thou ! For thy Lord is the most Hcncfiecnt, who hath 
taught the use of the pen; hath taught man that which lie 
know’eth not.’ (Qur’an, xovi. 14). The first squeezing purified 
his august, nature from all concupiscence ; the second, from all 
sinful desires. Though free from all ignominious qualities, his 
purification was necessary to divest lus heart from all human 
failings and to prepare it for the reception of divine re\ elation, 
ilis terror was ho great that he meditated Hiiieide, hut Gabriel 
culled out: ‘Thou art, the Apostle of Allah and 1 am Gabriel.’ 

Another account is that, when the third call was made, 
Gabriel struck his foot on the ground, and a spring of water 
gushed out. He then performed the ablutions before prayer 
and tan gilt Muhammad to do the same, after which they said 
the namaz, or stated prayers. When the Prophet was terrified 
at the appearance of Gabriel, whose feet were yellow ami his 
wings green, uml between whoso eves I he words were written, 
‘There is no God but Allah, ami Muhammad is the apostle of 
Allah,’ Gabriel comforted him by saving that he was the 
messenger of God to prophets. When Muhammad said that he 
could not read, Gabriel took from beneath his wing a piece of tho 
silk of Paradise, embroidered with pearls and gems, and threw 
it on his blessed face. 

All this very much alarmed the Prophet. He hastened home, 
and Kliadlja, his wife. Haul : ‘1 pereehc a light in tin cmtnlen- 
ance, the like of which I huve never beheld ’ ; but in terror he 
laydown in a paroxysm of fear. When he reeoicml, lie said, 
•6 Khadija, I have become a soothsayer or mad.' She replied, 

4 God will not surely let such a thing happen to thee, for thou 
speakeatthe truth, dost not return evil lor evil, keepest faith, 
art of a good life, kind to thy relat ives and friends. Hast thou 
seen aught terrible?' lie then told her what had happened, 
whereupon she said: 'Rejoice, dear husband, and be of good 
cheer. He in W'hose hands stands Khadija’s life is my witness 
that thou wilt be the Prophet of His people ’ {Literary Remain* 
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of Kmmanwl DeuUeh, Tendon, 1874, p. 77). She then went 
to Waraqa, one of the tlamfn, and told him that Gabriel had 
appeared to Muhammad, lie assured her that great benefits 
and blessings would follow from this (see Rau^at <Hf-$afd, if. i. 
14fl). 

Then, for a while, the revelations ceased, and the mind of 
Muhammad was much disturbed thereby. He doubted the 
reality of his call and became so melancholy that he sought to 
put an end to his life. On such occasions Gabriel appeared and 
strengthened him in the belief that he was to he the apostle of 
Uod, and so gave him comfort. A tradition states that Rhadija, 
alarmed at his state, not only wrapped him up, hut sprinkled 
cold water upon him, which seems to show that he had a fit 
Mtihkat al-ftiaqdtnb, Madras, ▲.!!. 1274 [A.D. 1857], p. 840). 
lukhari relates how on one such occasion he saw the angel 
seated on a throne midway between heaven and oarth. Alarmed , 
he hastened home and said to his wife : * Cover me with a cloth.' 
Then God revealed to him sura Ixxiv., beginning 4 0 thou, 
enwrapped in thy mantle, arise and warn' (tfaliihu’l-Bukhriri, 
i. 2). This becanio the first of a continued Berios of revelations. 
The period of suspense- * the fat rah — was now over. Hence- 
forth there was no intermission in the revelations, which came 
with remarkable aptness to time and circumstance for the rest 
of hi» life. 

The doctrino of wthl, the inspiration of the 
Qur'an, is closely connected with the attribute of 
God, called foildm, ‘word,* or ‘speech/ and con- 
cerning which there was a long and bitter conflict 
between the Mu'tazilite and the orthodox section 
of the Muslims. It ranged round the great dispute 
as to whether the attributes of God were eternal 
or not. The orthodox belief is that the Qur’an was 
written from all eternity on the Preserved Tablo. 

‘ Thu unbounded revcrtuieo of the Muslims for the Qur'fin 
reaches its climax In the dogma (which appeared ut an early 
date through the influence of the Christian doctrine of the 
eternal Word of God) that the Book, as the divine word, i.f. 
thought, is Immanent in God, aud consequently eternal and 
uncreated * (T. Nolduke, Sketches from. Eastern History, p. 58). 

This view has been well stated by 1). B. Mac- 
donald : 

‘Tiiero had grown up very cnrly In tho Muslim community 
nn unbounded reverence and awe in the presence of the Qur’an. 
In it God speaks, addressing Ill's servant, the Prophet; the 
words, with few exceptions, are direct words of God. It is, 
therefore, easily intelligible that it came to he called the word 
of God ( tea la in Allah). But Muslim piety wont further and 
held that it was uncreated and had existed from all eternity 
with God. Whatever proofs of this doctrine may have been 
brought forwurd lutor from the Qur'an llself, we can have no 
difficulty in recognizing that it Is plainly derived fiotn tho 
Christian Logos and that the Greek (Jhurch, perhaps through 
John of Damascus, has again played a formative part. So, in 
correspondence with tho heavenly ami unrreated Logos in tho 
bosom of the Father, there stands this uncreated and eternal 
Word of God ; to the earthly manifestation in Jesus corresinuids 
tho Qur’an, tho Word of God which wo read and recite. The 
one is not thn same as tho other, hut the idea to ho gained 
from tho expressions of tho nna is equivalent to the idea which 
wo would gain from tho other, if the veil of tho flesh were re- 
moved from us and the spiritual world revealed ’ (Development 
of M n slim Theohujy , p. 14(5). 

It. is into resting to notice bow, right in tho heart, 
of the Islamic system, thero is such a near approach 
to ft great truth, and how, in rejecting the Invar- 
nato Word, the eternal Son of God, Muslima have 
accepted instead the dead letter of a book. 

Tho history of they development of the Qur’an 
and of its exegesis lies outside tho scone of this 
article; and so it only remains to state tne various 
views on fotlam , ‘ the word/ so far as they are 
connected with the question of inspiration (see, 
further, art. KalXm). The orthodox view of kaldm , 
one of the attributes of God, is that 

God ' speaks, hut not with a tongue as men do. ne speaks 
to some of His servants without the intervention of another, 
even ns He Hpoke to Moses, and to Muhammad on the night 
of tho ascension to heaven. He speaks to others by the 
instrumentality of Gabriel, and this is the usual way in which 
He communicates His will to the prophets. It follows from 
this that the Qur’Au is tho word of God, and is eternal and 
uncreated’ (Muhammad al-Ilirkawi, quoted in Sell, Faith of 
I shim S, p. 187). 

The speech ( kaldm ), then, that is necessary to 
God is not the glorious expressions revealed to 
the Prophet, because these are originated, and the 
quality that subsists in the essence of God is eter- 
nal. Both tho glorious expressions and tho eternal 
quality are called the Word of God; but the former 
are created and written in the Preserved Tablo, 
from which on the Night of Decree they were 


brought to the lowest heaven, and thence were 
revealed to the Prophet. 

These are the views held by the Sunni Musal- 
m&ns. They were earnestly opposed by the Mu’ta- 
zilites, who deny the eternity of the Qur’an on 
the following grounds. It is written in Arabic, 
it descended to earth, and is written and read. 
Events are described in the past tense, whereas, if 
the Qur’an existed before all time, the future tense 
would have been used ; it contains commands and 
prohibitions; who, then, wore commanded, and who 
were prohibited ? If it existed from eternity past, 
it will exist till eternity future, and so in the^next 
world its laws will be incumbent on men who must 
perform the same religious ceremonies as they do 
now ; if it is eternal, then there are two eternals, 
God and the Word, which would destroy the Unity 
of tho Divine Being. If it is said that it is speech 
only which is eternal, and not the word and sounds, 
then how can there be speech without sound ? To 
the latter objection the Sunnis reply that a man’s 
thoughts are a kind of speech without sound. It 
is true that, as man’s thought is originated, it 
cannot he compared to Go<fs speech, which is 
eternal ; yet the illustration is good as far as it 
goes to show that speech does not necessarily need 
sound. 

The Mu’tazilites produced such texts as ‘Verily 
we have made it an Arabic Qur’an’ (xii. 2, xiii. 37, 
xx. 112, xxxix. 29, xli. 2, xlii. G, xliii. 2). Now, 
what God made He created, as it is said: ‘Who 
hath created the heavens and tho earth’ (vi. 1). 
To which the reply is made : ‘ Aro not tho creation 
and the command His?’ (vii. 52). Here there is a 
di Terence between tho creation and the command, 
and, inasmuch as the command ‘Be’ creates, it 
cannot itself be created, and is, therefore, eternal. 
Some of the 'Abbas id Khallfs of Baghdad worn 
supporters of the Mu'tazilites, and the Khalif 
Mahnfln in the year 212 A. II. issued a decree de- 
claring that all who asserted that the Qur’an was 
eternal were heretics. A little later on the Khalif 
sent an order to the Prefect of Baghdad denouncing 
as a mere rabble and mob, as men of no insight or 
knowledge, those who held tho orthodox views. 
Ho was told to assemble the Qaris, the Qur’iin 
readers, to question them as to their opinions, and 
to inform them that the Khalif neither wished for 
nor would retain in his service any one whom lie 
considered to bo untrustworthy in the faith. The 
inquiry was unsatisfactory, and so this order was 
issued ; 

4 What tho pretenders to orthodoxy and the seekers after the 
authority tor which they art; unfitted have replied has reached 
mo. Now, who does not admit that tho Qur’an in created, sus- 
pend his exercise of judicial powers and his authority to relate 
traditions '(Jalill-ad-din as-Suyup, History of the Khalifa, Cal- 
cutta, 1881, ch. on Ma’uiun). 

The next Khalif, al-Mu’ta.sim, severely punished 
and imprisoned the Imam Ibn Hanbal a theo- 
logian of great repute, because he would not admit 
that the Qur’An was created. Al-Buwaiti, a theo- 
logian, was brought from Cairo to Baghdad, and 
there imprisoned till tho day of his death for tho 
same reason. Whilst they led him on fottered and 
chained, he kept repeating to himself, ‘Almighty 
God created tho world by means of the word “ Be. 
Now, if that word was created, one created thing 
would have created another/ which he held to be 
impossible. 

The reference here is to the verse, ‘ Verily our speech unto 
a thing, when We will the same, is that we say to it only 44 Be," 
and it is’ (xxxvt. 8*2). This was a standing argument against 
the Mu’tazilites. So also the verse, ‘Nay, but it [the Qur’ftnl 
is a warning . . . written on honoured pages, exalted, purified 1 
(Ixxx. 11 f.), Is said to refer to the eternal copy of the Hidden 
Table, an argument repudiated by the Mu’taeilites. 

When times changed and the orthodox returned 
to power, Imftm ash-ShftliT called before him a 
theologian named Uafs, and, quoting the verse* 
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‘ God said " Be ” and it is/ said, 1 Did not God 
create all things by the word “ Be *’ ? * JJafs assented. 
‘Then, if the Qur'fin was created, must not the 
word “ Be ” also have been created ? * To this IJafs 
agreed. * Then all things were created by a created 
thing, which is a gross inconsistency and manifest 
impiety/ Such was the ©fleet of SnfifiT’s reason- 
ing that B&fs was put to death as a pestilent heretic 
(Sell, Faith of Islam*, p. 217). 

The Mu'tazilites opposed the orthodox view, for 
they said that it limited their freedom of thought. 
To them the Qur’fin had a human as well os a 
divine side ; but, if it was an eternal word, it was 
clearly beyond even reverent criticism. Their view 
of the nature of the divine attributes also led them 
to fear that there was a danger lest this idea of an 
eternal attribute (< Jcaldm , ‘ word ’) should impair the 
great doctrine of the Unity of God. However, 
tho reaction came, and the orthodox school gained 
the day. The Mu'tazilite movement was a great 
one, and, when it failed, Islam again resumed the 
rigid form which has characterized it till this day. 
In India, under the influence of Western thought 
and a liberal government, there has been some 
attempt to revive Mu’tazilite teaching. The leaders 
of the movement see that tho mechanical view of 
inspiration taught in IslfLm is fatal to enlightened 
progress, and they have selected this very subject 
as one to he discussed, and as one on which sounder 
views should be propagated. One of them says : 

‘ A prophet ia neither immaculate nor infallible. A prophet 
feels that his mind is illumined by God, that the thoughts which 
are expressed by him and spoken or written under this influ- 
ence are to be regarded as the words of God. This illumina- 
tion of the mind, or effect of tho divine influence, differs in the 

1 >rophet, according to the capacity of the recipient, or accord- 
»g (o the circumstances— physical, moral, and religious— in 
which he is placed' (M. Oheragh 'Ali, Critical Exposition of 
Jihad, p. lxix). 

Another well-known writer, an avowed Mu’ta- 
zilite, speaks of the realistic description of heaven 
and hell as borrowed from Zoroastrian and Tal- 
mudic sources (see Syed Amir Ali, Spirit of Isl&m, 
London, 1891, p. 394). It may be said that, as his 
followers grow in the apprehension of spiritual con- 
ceptions, bo the mind of the Prophet developed ; 
but the objection to this is that the later chapters 
of the Qurfin are, as a rule, less spiritual than tho 
earlier ones ; and so the development, if such there 
was, tended in a downward airection. But it is 
clear that there are a few Muslims who see wherein 
the weakness of their system lies, who boldly re- 
pudiate all tho teaching of the past, and adopt 
what is practically a Christian view of inspiration. 
These men, however, aro repudiated by the great 
mass of the Muslim world, as men having forsaken 
a revealed religion, and are to be shunned us inno- 
vators, a class most distasteful to the orthodox 
Muslim. But herein the only hope of Islam lies; 
for, until more reasonable views of inspiration be- 
come general, until the dead weight of traditional- 
ism is lifted off, and until intelligence and reason 
aro allow ed some force, tliore can be no enlightened 
progress in the community. 

Litkratcrr.— I bn KhaldOn, ProUgomlmes, tr. M. do Slane, 
Parin, 1802-08; T. NSldcke, Sketches from Eastern History , 
London, 1892; D. B. Macdonald, Development of Muslim 
Theology, do. 1903; E. Sell, Faith of Jsldm 3, Madras, 1907, 
and Historical Development of the Qur*dn, Loudon, 1900 ; M. 
Cherlgh ‘All, Critical Exposition of Jihad , Bombay, 1H8&; 
Otto Pautz, Muhammeds Lehre von der Offenbarunq quelltn- 
mussig untersuoht , Leipzig, 1898. J£. 8 kLL. 

INSTINCT.— With regard to the exact mean- 
ing which we should attach to the words 1 instinct * 
and * instinctive * there is much difference of 
opinion. There is, indeed, a general agreement 
that, as W. Paley long ago phrased it, an instinct 
is, in some sense, ‘a propensity prior to experi- 
ence [in the individual] and independent of in- 
struction* (Natural Theology , London, 1802, ch. 


xviii.). But the word ‘propensity* is somewhat 
vague. Then it must be asked to what end tho 
propensity leads. Is it a propensity to behave in 
some more or less specific manner, or to experi- 
ence certain emotional states, or to believe certain 
things, or to frame certain types of judgment ? Is 
it one of these, or all of these ? Furthermore, 
what are we to understand by an instinct? Is it 
a propensity to a specific mode of behaviour, a 
particular belief, a definite typo of judgment ? 
And can such a propensity bo clearly marked off 
and isolated in analytic treatment? There are 
difficulties in doing eo ; and it is probably better 
to use the noun as a grouping term— as w r e use 
‘ intelligence ’—to cover all those processes to which 
the adjective ‘instinctive* is properly applicable. 
But this still leaves on our iianda the a iwslion : 
What is the distinguishing nature of tiicse pro- 
cesses ? 

Those who approach this question from the 
biological side tend to limit tho term ‘instinctive* 
to certain more or less specific modes of behaviour 
which are characterized by the fact that they just 
come, without any intervening and guiding mental 
process, when the organism is appropriately stimu- 
lated by the presentation of a more or less com- 
plex situation, often supported by stimulations 
arising within the organism. Anu on this view 
they so como because the organism, and, especially 
in higher forms of life, its nervous system, have 
been prepared by a long evolutionary process 
to respond to such stimulation in more or less 
specific ways. The chick pecks, the duckling 
swims, the moorhen dives, the infant sucks, be- 
cause the inherited organic constitution is such 
that these modes of behaviour are tho automatic 
outcome when tho requisite situation is presented, 
without any mental realization of the meaning of 
the situation or of the instinctive response. The 
word ‘ instinctive ’ is thus, for those who accept this 
view of the matter, primarily a biological term. 
But tho presented situation, and the process of be- 
having in such and such a manner in its midst, are 
accompanied by a coaleseent mode of experience — 
the instinctive experience— ami this is assimilated 
to or incorporated w’ith such prior experience (re- 
vived through association) ns the organism may 
have already gained in other ways and on previous 
occasions. Thus, although the word ‘instinolive* 
is primarily & biological term, it is secondarily a 
psychological term w hich labels a somewhat com- 
plex factor in the development of the mental life 
of the individual. 

Now, such a definition of the term 1 instinctive * 
as has been briefly indicated, tenable as it may be 
in the appropriate universe of discourse, seems 
hardly acceptable in connexion with the topics of 
ethics and religion. It seems desirable, therefore, 
so to extend the connotation of tho word ‘instinc- 
tive* as to bring our treatment into line with 
current usage in the familiar speech of educated 

f )cr.sons, who aro often impatient of subtle psycho- 
ogical distinctions. In this broader sense of I he 
word, the traditional distinction between that 
which is instinctive and that which is based on 
carefully reasoned foundations is preserved and 
emphasized ; stress is laid on the spontaneous as 
contrasted with tho deliberate nature of the mental 
processes involved ; and, though it may ho diilicult 
to distinguish between that which is the outcome 
of the net results of previous training and edu- 
cation and that which is due to congenital and 
hereditary disposition, it is generally implied that 
what is instinctive in this larger sense is in tho 
main unlearnt and, at least predominantly, the 
expression of the innate constitution of the mind. 

William James has given a graphic description 
of the manner in which he was affected by the 
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Californian earthquake of 1908, which lasted some 
forty-eight seconds. It may bo quoted in illustra- 
tion of the spontaneous as contrasted with the 
volitional attitude of mind. 

* In my case,’ he says, ' sensation and emotion were so strong 
that little thought, and no reflection or volition, were possible 
in the short time consumed by the phenomenon. ... As soon 
os I could think, I discerned retrospectively certain peculiar 
ways in which my consciousness had taken in the phenomenon. 
These wavs were quite spontaneous, and, so to speak, inevitable 
and irresistible. First, 1 personified the earthquake as a per- 
manent individual entity. ... It came, moreover, directly to 
me. It stole in behind my hack, and onoe inside tho room, had 
me all to itself, and could manifest itself convincingly. Animus 
and intent were never more present in any human action, nor 
did any human activity ever more definitely point back to a 
living agent as its source and origin. . . . For 44 science, ’* when 
the tensions in the earth’s crust reach the breaking-point, and 
strata full into an altered equilibrium, earthquake is simply the 
collective name of all the cracks and shakings and disturbances 
that happen. They are the earthquake. But for me the earth- 
quake was the cause of the disturbances, and the perception 
of it as a living agent was irresistible. It had an overpower- 
ing dramatic convincingness. I realize now better than ever 
how inevitable were men’s earlier mythologic versions of such 
catastrophes, and how artificial and against the grain of our 
spontaneous perceiving are the later habits into which science 
educates us' (Memories and Studies, London. 1011, pp. 210- 
214). 

In this graphic account of his mental attitude at 
a moment of crisis given us by a leading psycholo- 
gist and a master of description, although the term 
‘instinctive* does not occur, what is commonly 
understood by tho word in its wider and currently 
popular sense is admirably exemplified. The out- 
look of the moment was not that which calls into 
play tho rational faculties developed by scientific 
thought ; it was far more primitive and unsophisti- 
cated. What James wished to emphasize is, 
seemingly, that, in face of a new and thrilling 
experience, deep-seated natural tendencies, spon- 
taneous ami nowise explicitly volitional, emerged 
unsummoiied in the light of consciousness — and 
especially a tendency to personify the cause of the 
disaster, and to attribute to that cause malign 
intent. The natural man in William Janies was, 
during those forty-eight seconds, laid bare ; his 
science, his psychology, his philosophy had not, 
just then, a word of protest to utter. The sudden 
onslaught of the earthquake shock caught the 
guardians of tho citadel of reason asleep at their 
post. Whether the verdict of reason or that of 
instinct was tho truer verdict is not here the 
point. The point is that tho verdict of instinct 
was in possession. That James’s attitude was 
spontaneous rather than deliberate, and that his 
swift interpretation of the meaning of the calami- 
tous situation was charged with a sense of its 
being inevitable and irresistible— as much beyond 
his control as (lie earthquake itself — is clear from 
the description he gavo just after the event. But 
whether this direct and immediate pronouncement 
of the uatural man within him was due to some- 
thing innate in his mental constitution, or was the 
unhidden outcome of acquired habits of mind- 
habits perhaps acquired in quite early stages of his 
development — bo does not attempt to determine. 
And, if it was partly duo to the one and partly to 
the other, ho does not pause to assign something 
like approximate values to the innate and to the 
acquired determinants of the attitude spontane- 
ously assumed. No doubt, since liis aim was to 
describe faithfully what passed through his mind 
at the moment when tho earthquako caught him 
in its grip, he was wise not to enter upon a dis- 
cussion of an exceedingly difficult problem. So 
difficult, indeed, is this problem that it is question- 
able whether it is possible to solve it on the basis 
of the broader definition of the term ( instinctive/ 
Innate tendencies are undoubtedly profoundly 
modified in the light of the experience which is 
personally acquired through education, through 
commerce witn the world of nature, and through 


a thousand social influences in childhood and in 
later life. . Can we eliminate these if the question 
arises whether the moral and religious attitude of 
the adult is instinctive in the sense of being, 
strictly speaking, innate and not acquired — or 
even predominantly inborn, no matter now much 
they nave been directed in early education? To 
differentiate the strictly congenital factors of the 
tendencies and propensities of mature life from 
those which have been insensibly developed through 
individual training and habit seems, at present, 
to bo a task beyond the powers of psychological 
analysis. 

Still, analysis may help us on our way towards 
the solution of sucli problems. A resolute and 
suggestive attempt to lay bare the innate founda- 
tions of the mental life of man is made in W. 
McDougall’s Introduction to Social Psychology 
(London, 1908). He holds that the problem for 
solution has been mis-statod— nay more, com- 
pletely inverted. 

The doctrine has been accepted, he says, that * men normally 
and in the vast majority of cases act reasonably and as they 
ought to act,’ so that the question arises why they uomotiinea 
act otherwise ; 4 whereas the truth is that men are moved by a 
variety of impulses whose nature has been determined by long 
ages of the evolutionary process without reference to the life of 
men in civilized societies ; and the psychological problem we 
have to solve . . . is— How can wo account for tne fact that 
men so moved ever come to act as they ought or morally and 
reasonably ?’ For 'mankind is only a little hit reasonable ami 
to a great extent very unintelligently moved in quite unreason- 
able ways ' (pp. 10, li). 

This is McDougall’s way of asking the question 
how moral and rational conduct have been evolved. 
Hub he renders the question moro concrete by ask- 
ing from what primitive impulses, common to men 
and the higher animals, this progressive evolution 
has proceeded. And his answer is : From a rela- 
tively small number of primitive instincts. 

These instincts are directly or indirectly the 
prime movers of all human activity. Ily the cona- 
tive and impulsive force of some instinct, or of 
some habit acrived from an instinct, every train 
of thought, however cold and passionless it may 
seem, is borne along towards its end, and every 
bodily activity is initiated and sustained. There 
is on the inlet side the presentation of some situa- 
tion or of some problem ; there is on the outlet 
side an appropriate response in bodily behaviour 
or in mental activity ; and between these two 
there is tho conative impulse emotionally toned 
iii some more or less specific manner. Analysis 
discloses in any such emotional impulse, no matter 
how complex, a subtle combination of a few primi- 
tive instincts ; and any higher secondary or ter- 
tiary product of evolution may, therefore, be 
regarded as a synthesis of a few primary con- 
stituents. What, then, are these primitive and 
elemental factors in tho conative life of social 
mankind? The principal instincts of man, each 
of which is also a primary emotion, are, according 
to McDougalPs analysis, seven in number : (1) the 
instinct of flight and the emotion of fear ; (2) the 
instinct of repulsion and the emotion of disgust ; 
(3) tho instinct of curiosity and the emotion of 
wonder; (4) tho instinct of pugnacity and the 
emotion of anger ; (5) and (6) tne instincts of self- 
abasement (or subjection) and of self-assertion (or 
self-display), and tho emotions of subjection or of 
elation (positive or negative self-feeling) ; (7) the 
parental instinct and teuder emotion. These seven 
instincts 

4 are those whose excitement yields the moat definite of the 
primary emotions, and from these seven emotions together with 
the feelings of pleasure and pain (and perhaps also feelings of 
excitement and o( depression) are compounded ail, or almost 
all, the affective states that are popularly recognized as 
emotions, and for which common speech has definite names' 
(p. m 

To these are added, in a supplementary list, tho 
instinct of reproduction, the gregarious instinct, 
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the instinct of acquisition, and that of construc- 
tion. Among the more general innute tendencies, 
whose behaviour-outlet is less definite and circum- 
scribed, are sympathy, suggestibility, imitation, 
play, habit, and certain ingrained temperamental 
factors. 

It must be remembered that the presented situa- 
tions which call forth such emotional impulses as 
self-abasement, 'or self-assertion, or the parental 
instinct with its tender omotion are very varied, 
and may be much modified in the course of the 
development of individual experience as life runs 
its course. It must be remembered also that the 
resulting behaviour is no less varied mid no less 
subject to modification through acquired habit. 
But McDougall contends that the central emotion- 
ally-toned impulse remains relatively unchanged 
arnid changing circumstances and varied response. 
All the principal instincts of man, he says, are 
liable to modifications of their afferent anti motor 
parts, whilo their central parts remain unchanged 
and determine the emotional tone and the visceral 
changes characteristic of the excitement of the in- 
stinct. No doubt this must be taken in a relative 
sense ; but even on these terms it is open to ques- 
tion whether there are not as many different shades 
and varieties of, say, tender emotion as there are 
situations which call it into being, and modes of 
behaviour which further qualify its experiential 
nature. We must, however, attempt to classify 
modes of instinctive experience which are be- 
wildering in their rich variety and multiplicity, 
and of which perhaps no two are in all respects 
quite alike. McDougall’s treatment is a helpful 
step towards such a classification of experiences 
which are differentiated, with much residual over- 
lap, and what II. Bergson terms ‘ interpenetration,’ 
through the presentation of diverse situations and 
by means of that instinctive behaviour in their 
midst which is a legacy of ages of evolutionary 
preparation. 

We have thus a list of seven or more elementary 
‘propensities’ or impulses which may be predi- 
cated of man in virtue of his innate and hereditary 
constitution. Each concrete case of predication 
is, of courso, conditional upon the presentation of 
a situation of somewhat varied nature, and upon 
the performance of sundry appropriate activities 
linked therewith. But, as experience develops 
and becomes inoro complex, the life of emotion 
and conduct becomes richer, more subtly differenti- 
ated, and more harmoniously integrated. Still, 
according to McDougall, whom we are taking as 
our accredited guide, no new elementary factors 
are introduced. The higher and richer emotions 
are compounds of the primary emotions subtly 
combined or blended. \Ve may tako as examples 
admiration, awe, and reverence, since these are 
salient features in the religious attitude. With 
regard to admiration, McDougall says, there seem 
to be two primary emotions essentially involved 
in the state provoked by the contemplation of the 
admired object, namely, wonder and negative self- 
feeling or the emotion of submission. Thus ad- 
miration is a binary compound. But awe is a 
tertiary compound, since an element of fear is also 
present. Awe is, indeed, of many shades, ranging 
from that in which admiration is but slightly 
tinged witli fear to that in which fear is only 
slightly tinged with admiration. But, unless fear 
is in some measure incorporated with wonder and 
submission, the emotion which wo name awe is not 
fully constituted. And, when to awe, fits a tertiary 
compound, gratitude is also added, wo experience 
the highly compound emotion of reverence. Now, 
gratitude itself is a binary compound of tender 
emotion and submission or negative self-feeling. 
Hnlmiission is thus doubly emphasized, for it is 


a constituent both of admiration and of gratitude. 
Thus we have a highly complex and predominantly 
submissive emotional state, but still one which is 
compounded of elementary instinctive and emo- 
tional constituents. Now, 

* reverence Is the religious emotion par excellence ; few merely 
human powers arc capable of exciting reverence, the blend of 
wonder, fear, gratitude, and negative self -feeling. Those 
human beings who inspire reverence, or who are by custom 
and convention considered to he entitled to inspire it, usually 
owe their reverend character to their being regarded as the 
ministers and dispensers of Divine power. . . . The history of 
religion seems to show us the griwlual genesis of this highly 
complex emotion. Primitive religion seems to have kept 
separate the superhuman objects of its component emotions, 
the terrible or awe-inspiring powers on the one hand, the 
kindly beneficent powers that inspired gratitude on the other, 
and it was not until religious doctrine had undergone a long 
evolution that, by a process of syncretism or fusion, it achiewd 
the conception of a Deity whoso attributes were capuble of 
evolving ail the elements of the complex emotions of ro\ erenee * 
(if>. pp. 132, 136). 

McDougall has an interesting suggestion with 
regard to the difference in attitude which charac- 
terizes religion on the one hand and magic on tho 
other. Ho suggests that tho fundamental distinc- 
tion between religious and magical practices is 
not, as is sometimes said, that religion conceives 
the powers it envisages as personal powers, while 
magic conceives them as impersonal, but rather 
that the religious attitude is always that of sub- 
mission, the magical attitude that of self-asser- 
tion, and that tins forces which both magical and 
religious practices are concerned to inlluence may 
be conceived in either case as personal or imper- 
sonal nowers. llenco the savage, who at one time 
bows clown before his fetish in supplication, and at 
another seeks to compel its assistance by threats 
or spells, adopts towards the one object- alter- 
nately the religious and the magical attitude. 
In this connexion we may ask whether William 
James’s attitude in presence of the personified 
earthquake, as an attitude of submission, was 
religious in its nature. 

The point of view u hicli McDougall has developed 
in his discussion of reverence in its relation to 
religion is interesting and suggestive. But ques- 
tions of no little difficulty arise, ({ranted that 
reverence may ho regarded as such a compound of 
elementary factors as McDougall has indicated, 
how far may wo regard the process of compounding 
as an innate propensity, and thus look upon rever- 
ence in its developed form us instinctive in the 
broader acceptation of the term— an acceptation 
somewhat broader than that which he advocates ? 
Is tho process of blending as instinctive as the 
elementary factors which are blended ? And, if so, 
instinctive in what sense? Is it instinctive in its 
unreasoned and involuntary spontaneity ? Is it in- 
stinctive as wholly unlearnt? Can we say that it 
is entirely congenital and nowise acquired ? And, 
if in some measure acquired, urn wo to regard (lie 
acquisition as a relatively negligible modifies! ion 
of an attitude that is fundamentally innate ? Tho 
answers to these questions in some degree turn 
upon the previous answer to that most vexed of 
vexed questions with regard to the inheritance of 
that which is acquired in tho course* of individual 
life. But apart from this question, which cannot 
here bo discussed, it is exceedingly difficult to 
determine how far attitudes which arc seemingly 
racial in character are due to inborn proclivities or 
tendencies, and how’ far these attitudes are due to 
the influence of the environment on each succeed- 
ing generation and to the traditional outlook im- 
parted through early education. W. C. D. and 
C. 1). Whetham, in Science ant? the Hmntin Mind 
(London, 1912, p. 25 f. ), have drawn attention to 
the fact that, whereas 

*tn Chaldsoa and, more markedly, in Assyria, the ^odn vvero 
usually conceived as hostile to man, pimmiutf him in life und 
death with Implacable hatred; in Ktfjpb as in Greece, tho 
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divine powers were represented In mythology as friendly, ready 
to watch over, to protect, and to fpiide mankind In life, in death, 
and In the after- world. It would he interesting to enquire what 
share the external conditions of their lives have in shaping their 
attitude towards the forces of nature and the mythology by 
which they endeavour to interpret the phenomena of the world 
and of consol ousner.a. In Egypt, the Nile, with its regular and 
unfailing rise and full, was the source of all fertility— steady, 
trustworthy, and friendly. In Chaldwa, the tempestuous and 
incalculable flooding of the Euphrates and the Tigris made life 
on their banks dangerous and uncertain. Nature was hostile, 
ready to sweep awuv man and his puny works in one unforeseen 
ruin. ... In the one case, any attempt to understand or to 
control the elemental forces becomes an impious and useless 
action. Deceit and trickery by magic and sorcery, or, at the 
best, propitiation of the hostile powers by sacriilcial bribes, 
represent the logical outcome of inis view of nature. . . . Dut 
in the other case, where the deities are friendly, any increase of 
man’s mastery over his surroundings is approved by the tutelary 
powers, and is probably directed by thorn, since it is their good 
pleasure to help him on his wav. One or other of these alterna- 
tive attitudes of mind predominates in every religious system, 
according to the race and circumstances of those who hold 
to it* 


Here wo have different attitudes as the result of 
differences of environment. We speak of the net 
result as illustrating racial characteristics. But it 
is hard to say how far the ‘instinctive' attitude 
assumed is congenital and innate, and how far it 
has been handed on by tradition in the social 
milk k of the race. 

Although McDougall deals with admiration, 
awe, and reverence under the heading of ‘ com- 
plex emotions that do not necessarily imply tho 
existence of sentiments/ his treatment of their 
connexion with religion lends us to infer that, at 
the stage of mental development when religious 
conceptions arc in being, they are incorporated in 
that higher ideational synthesis in which the senti- 
ments play so conspicuous a part. By sentiment 
we are to understand, following A. F. Sliand 
(‘ Character and the Emotions/ in Mind , now ser., 
v. [1806]), an organized system of emotional ten- 
dencies centred around the idea of an object. The 
object here is not merely a presentation to per- 
ceptual experience evoking such naive behaviour, 
adapted to the immediate situation, as is found in 
animal life. It is a centre, not only of a system of 
emotional dispositions, but of a system of know- 
ledge in somo degree organized, and of a system of 
conduct which is significantly related to the idoa 
of the object or class of objects. It is always in 
some measuro a centre of thought, of emotional 
tendency, and of conscious endeavour. Otherwise 
it does not attain to the level of sentiment, which 
is always in alliance with concepts and with con- 
duct. On these terms the sentiment cannot bo 


wholly instinctive in the sense that it is on tho 
saino plane as tho innate ideas of early writers. 
As McDougall says, 

* tho organization of tho sentiments in the developing mind is 
determined by the course of experience ; that is to say, the 
sentiment is a growth in the structure of the mind that is not 
natively given in the inherited constitution ' (p. 159). 

None the less, it may be founded on an inherited 
basis. 


If, then, the question be raised whether the 
moral sentiments (centred around the ideas of self 
and of alter) and tho religious sentiments (centred 
around the idea of a super-alter as source and 
cause of mundane happenings) are instinctive, our 
answer must again depend on tho connotation to 
be attached to this perplexingly elusive term. 
That in the course of life they may become in- 
stinctive, in the sense that they rise unbidden and 
spontaneously within tho mind without explicit 
rational backing, when the circumstances are of 
the appropriate kind, can scarcely l>e questioned. 
That they are instinctive, in tho sense that they 
are the outcome of a hereditary bias or proclivity 
in the native constitution of man, is more open to 
question, and is as roundly asserted by some people 
as it is flatly denied by others. 

The fact is that, when once we accept the brood 


and general usage of popular speech, anything like 
a precise and clear definition of instinct becomes 
very difficult, if not impossible. And perhaps 
some measure of vagueness and elasticity is com- 
monly regarded as only right and fitting where 
strict accuracy of scientific interpretation is at 
present unattainable. If the instinctive in man is 
to be taken os synonymous with ‘ of or belonging 
to his constitution as human/ do we mean the 
constitution of the infant at birth, or the constitu- 
tion of tho adult after a prolonged period of educa- 
tion and development? Or do we mean neither of 
these, but rather some indwelling principle of 
synthesis — or, if it be preferred, a synthetic ten- 
dency the existence of which is inferred from certain 
olwerved facts— in virtue of which man is at birth 
and throughout life what he is or may become? 
By this nothing more mysterious is implied than 
that which is commonly accepted as the ground of 
ernbryological development in the organism, or 
evon, in inorganic nature, as tho ground of crystal- 
line synthesis or of the formation of complex 
chemical compounds. The acceptance of a specific 
constitutional factor is only carrying up into the 
realm of mind what is oy many regarded as 
scientifically legitimate in tho interpretation of 
other natural phenomena. Assume, e.q. t that ten- 
der emotion (to select one item from McDougnll’s 
list) is what, to borrow a term from Mendelian 
interpretation, may bo regarded as a ‘ unit charac- 
ter/ Even thus regarded, it is a synthesis of no 
little complexity. Its components are more ele- 
mentary factors which are additive in the emotional 
state ; and they are probably more than additive 
in that in their combination they possess a consti- 
tutive quality which gives to the algebraical sum 
of the factors what we may perhaps term its 
peculiar and specific emotional timbre. Just as a 
note played on tho violin gives a complex periodic 
wave nllbrding to our consciousness a simultaneous 
combination of the fundamental tone and an orderly 
series of fainter overtones, and yet there is some- 
thing about the timbre of tho note which is not 
merely additive but constitutive of that peculiar 
auditory experience, so in tender emotion there is 
a constitutive supplement to the additivo factors— 
a supplement which gives to these factors in com- 
bination the characteristic property of the unit 
character as a synthetic whole. To pursue the 
analogy a stage further, just as a musical chord is 
not only the additive Bum of the constituent tones 
and overtones simultaneously presented to hear- 
ing, but has its constitutive property as a chord , 
so, too, the blend of wonder, negative self-feeling, 
and fear, as generators of the complex emotion of 
awe, affords in consciousness what we may term an 
emotional chord, the specific nature of which is not 
exhausted by giving a list of its factors. When 
the emotional chord lias its definite place in life’s 
symphony, and derives further and richer signifi- 
cance from its context, it is raised to the level of a 
sentiment, and, in relation to the context, has a 
higher constitutive value. 

Not all psychologists would concur in such state- 
ments as these. But many are prepared to accept 
what W. Wundt (An Introduction to Psychology , 
Eng. tr., London, 1912, p. 164) has termed the 
principle of creative resultants — creative in the 
sense that the resultant compounds have new pro- 
perties. This principle, he says, attempts to state 
tho fact that 

' in all psychical combinations the product Is not the mere sum 
of the separate elements that compose such combinations, but 
that it represents a new creation ’ (p. 164). 

This is extended to the whole realm of life in 
Bergson’s doctrine of creative evolution, which 
many biologists can accept without subscribing to 
his radical vitalism. Even in the inorganic world 
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the same principle holds. W. Nernst teaches 
(quoted in The New Realism , New York, 1912, 
p. 238) that, while a large number of physical 
properties are clearly additive, there are other 
properties which are not merely additive. Such 
non-additive properties, he says, are termed con- 
stitutive. 

0 ranted, then, that in the course of mental 
development new constitutive properties of, let us 
say, the moral and religious emotions and senti- 
ments are characteristic evolutionary features that 
supervene at critical periods of synthesis, our im- 
mediate quostion is whether they should be regarded 
as instinctive in that broader sense of the term 
which is here provisionally accepted. They ap- 
pear to be distinctive of man in virtue of Ins 
inherent constitution os human ; they appear to 
bo in large measure beyond volitional control ; 
from the ethical point of view they appear to bo 
the outcome of character (which is the constitutive 
factor) rather than the sum of the conditions which, 
of course, must supply the requisite additive data ; 
and on such grounds they may well be claimed to 
be instinctive iu the widest sense of the term. On 
such grounds, therefore, it can scarcely be denied 
tlmt. the moral and religious sontiments, so widely 
prevalent in mankind, though they assume varied 
forms under varied circumstances, nave an instinc- 
tive basis in the human constitution. 

Litkiiatckb.— D ialogical treutmrnt (chiefly) : C. Darwin, 
Orij/in of Species. London, 1859 ; G. J. Romanes, Mental Evo- 
lution in Animats, do. 1883; C. Lloyd Morgan, Habit and 
Instinct, do. 189(5. 

Sociological treatment : W. McDougall, Introduction to 
Social Psychology , do, 1908. 

I'HU'hologicMi treatment: Text-lwioks of Psychology, s.v. ; 
W. James, Principles of Psychology, do. 1891 ; G. F. Stout, 
Manual of Psychology 3, do. 1913. 

Cf. also H. R. Marshall, Instinct and Reason, do. 1898; 
L. T. Hohhouso, Mind in Evolution, do. 1902 ; W. Wundt, 
Human and Animal Psychology, Kng. tr., do. 18514 ; E. Was- 
mann, Instinct and Intelligence, Kng. tr., do. 1903; C. Lloyd 
Morgan, Instinct and Experience, do. 1912. 

C. Lloyd Morgan. 

INSTITUTIONS (Indian). 1 — A nativeof India, 
as observed by It. C. Bose in his attractive little 
work, The } fin duos as they arc , is a religious 
character. ‘He is born religiously, lives religi- 
ously, eats religiously, walks religiously, writes 
religiously, sleeps religiously, and dies religiously.’ 
All (lie more important ancient institutions of the 
Aryan Indians may bo said to have a religious 
tinge. Even the rules of Government, as framed 
by the Brfthmans, are essentially thoocratical. It 
is true that they could never have been fully 
enforced, but, whenever Brahmanism was in the 
ascendant in a Hindu State, the orthodox union of 
Church and State was carried into practice as 
much as was found practicable. Thus one of the 
eight ministers appointed by the great 6ivnu, the 
founder of Mahratta power, was entrusted with 
the exercise of all the sovereign^ ecclesiastical 
powers, and was to order punishment to be in- 
flicted after investigating into what is and what is 
not in accordance with the religious law (A.D. 
1074). The main inspiring principle of the whole 
movement initiated by Sivaji, and carried on by 
his successors, was the preservation of the Hindu 
religion against foreign aggression. 2 The admini- 
stration of justice, which was considered one of the 

n al duties of a king, is similarly character- 
ic test by ordeal being a regular feature of 
judicial proceedings (see Law). 

Caste, whatever its origin, is another im- 
portant institution of an essentially religious or 
hierarchical nature. As observed in the Report 
on the Census of 1901 (p. 360), the most obvious 

i The institutions of other countries are sufficiently described, 
each under its own title. 

2 SeeK. T. Telang, * Gleanings from Mar&tht Chronicles,’ in 
Trans, qftks 9th Cong, of Orientalists , London, 1892, i. 252 ff. 


characteristic of the ordinary Hindu is his ac- 
ceptance of the Iirilhraanical supremacy and of 
the caste system. Although the political power of 
the Brahman caste is gone, their influence with 
Hindu society continues to show itself in what has 
been called the Brfihnmnization of iion-Hinduizcd 
castes— the endeavour to rise in the social scale by 
adopting the characteristic social customs of the 
Br&nmans, such as infant marriage and the prohi- 
bition of widow remarriage. 

Passing to religious institutions iu the proper 
sense of the term, wo may perhaps mention the 
following as specially characteristic. Purity, both 
external and internal, is a greet object with 
Hindus of every sect and persuasion, and manifold 
are the rules regarding the avoidance of pollution 
or defilement, and the removal of its consequences 
wliero it has been contracted (see PURIFICATION, 
Food). There is not only a fully developed system 
of penances (see Expiation and Atonement), 
but an endless round of devotional acts tending 
to the expiation of guilt and to the acquisition of 
spiritual merit. Tho sathskdras or sacraments, 
to bo performed during pregnancy [pumsnvana, 
simantonnayana), at childbirth ( jatakarma ), when 
the child receives a name (ndmalcarana), when it 
first gets rice to eat (annctpra&ana), on the first 
hair-clipping (chilcld), when tho boy is girt with 
the sacred throod ( upanayana ), on marriage 
[vivdha), after death, etc., aro still kept as of old, 
and form a regular source of income for the 
Brahmans officiating at those ceremonies. Thus 
among tho Patane Prabhus of Poona, a highly 
respectable caste, !a birth was said to cost £20 to £ 40 , 
a tn read -girding £20 to £50, the marriage of a son 
£150 to £40 0, of a daughter £100 to £50 1), a girl’s 
coming of age £10 to £20, a pregnancy £10 to £15, 
tho death of an adult £20 to £30, of a child 10s. to 
£5 {BG xviii. 194). Marriage is a particularly 
expensive and solemn celebration, at which many 
of the old rites described in Sanskrit literature are 
still observed, together with many new ones. The 
special importance and sanctity attributed to tho 
institution of marriage in tlie Hindu religion 
become conspicuous equally in the before-men- 
tioned customs of infant marriage and of prohibi- 
tion of widow remarriage. By betrothing their 
children at an early ago, parents could best pro- 
vide for their not remaining unmarried, a spinster, 
especially of the Brahman caste, being considered 
a disgrace to her family. This early betrothal was 
in reality the decisive act, though married life 
could not begin till somo years later ; and thus 
arose the peculiarly Indian institution of virgin 
widows, remarriage of a woman, like divorce, 
being unknown to the Brahmanical law of India 
(see Child-Maruiage). The former practice of 
sati, or self-immolation of widows, 1ms been 
abolished by the British (Jovernmcnt. The two 
ceremonies of tonsure (q.v.) and of thread-girding 
(see INITIATION) are considered important events 
in the life of a Hindu boy. The ordinary mode 
of disposing of the dead is by c remation (see 
Death and Disposal of the Dead). Every 
death is followed by a certain period of impurity, 
and by the oilbring, at regular intervals, of 
sacrificial oblations called kratldha to the manes. 
Adopting a boy, though not a sacrament, is a 
religious act of considerable importance for 
Indian family lifo (see Adoption). According 
to tho religious duties prevailing in each successive 
stage of life, there aro four d&ramns, or orders, in 
the life of a Brfthman, of pupil ( brahmnehurin ), 
married householder {gfhastha), hermit (vdna- 
pmstha), and ascetic [yati, bhilcsu). Of these, 
however, the order of hermits has died out, and 
the pupil and ascetic are cliiotly represented by the 
chelae and gurus of the monastic, orders of the 
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present day, so that the householder is the ordinary 
type of the modern Brahman (see A^RAMA). 

monastic life is common enough in India, and 
many convents ( matha ) j>oshcsh considerable endow- 
ments, for the devolution of which, after the death 
of their heads, there are special rules of succession 
(see Inheritance). Idol worship exists both in 
private houses and in public temples. Batkina , 
particularly in a sacred river, is considered highly 
cllicacious, and belongs to the class of daily duties. 
There are brotherhoods of priests, such as the 
( lahgdpvtras , waiting on the bathers. Sacrificing 
was considered one of the principal duties of a 
Brahman, from the discharge of which a consider- 
able part of his income was derived. The horso- 
sacrilice (rttmnu'dha [q. v.]) is an instance of a sa<‘ri lice 
on a large scale which not only is described in Sans- 
krit literature, but of which there are several his- 
toricnl instances as well, such as the horse-sacrifice 
of king Pusyamitra (2nd cent. B.C.), and of king 
Samudrngupta (4th cent. a.d.). The practice of 
animal sacrifice is nowadays confined to certain 
religious sects, hut other oblations to the gods, to 
deified ancestors, etc., are very common. Thus 
the tutelary deity of a respectable Hindu house- 
hold is worshipped every morning and evening by 
the hereditary purohit , or priest, of the family, who 
is allowed to carry home, after the close of the 
service, the offerings of rice, fruits, sweetmeats, 
and milk made to tho god. Endowments for a 
family idol are very usual, especially in Bengal. 
Public charities aro also recommended a great 
deal, and supposed to confer the highest bliss in a 
future state on those who offer them. They in- 
clude the foundation and repair of temples and 
sanctuaries, together with endowments for tho 
maintenance of tho priesthood and of the idol ; 
the establishment of an image in a temple ; the 
digging of pools and tanks, especially near a public 
road, to supply the thirsty with water ; the plant- 
ing of trees, particularly of sacred trees ; tho 
building of lodging-houses or sheds for travellers ; 
flu; building of flights of stops to descend into 
a tank or sacred river. Thus king Asoka in 
his inscriptions (3rd cent. B.C.) boasts of having 
planted banyan-trees on the high-roads to give 
hbode to man and beast, of having planted mango- 
groves, of having ordered wells to be dug and rest- 
houses to bo built, ami numerous w’atering-plaees 
to be prepared here and there for the enjoyment of 
man ami beast. Arrangements for tho healing 
of man and beast were provided by the same 
king. Benevolent institutions and religious estab- 
lishments w p ero also founded by king Har^a 
throughout his empire (7th cent. A.D.). 

Hospitality (q.v.) is enjoined as a religious duty, 
being one of the live great devotional acts {mnha- 
ynjfla) according to the Code of Manu (iii. CD), who 
declares that a Brahman sojourning in a house wit h- 
out, being honoured takes to himself ull the merit 
of the householder’s good deeds (»6. 100). Making 
gifts to Brahmans, and honouring and serving them, 
are also considered highly meritorious (see Gifts). 
Austerities [tanas) of every kind, and mortification of 
tho body, arc believed to'lead not only to heavenly 
bliss, but to the acquisition of, miraculous power 
in this life, the great deity Siva himself being 
represented as practising severe asceticism in a 
forest. The wonderful performances of Indian 
ascetics in the way of self-torment are sufficiently 
well known. Fasting is an important element 
in many of these self-imposed austerities and 
penances, and seems to have been carried to a 
snrprisir g extent. It also enters very largely into 
the composition of the so-called vratas, or devo- 
tional acts, tending to the gratification of some 
special desire (see Festivals and Fasts, Vows). 

Visiting sacred places of pilgrimage [tirtha) is 


supposed to have the effect of wiping off the guilt 
of even a heavy sin. An ancient Sanskrit text, 
the Vipiusntm (ch. lxxxv.), names no fewer than 
53 different places of pilgrimage, including Pushkar, 
Bodh Gaya, Prayftga (Allahabad), the banks of 
the Ganges, and of other sacred rivers, etc. Great 
feasts and pompous religious displays, such as the 
Durgd Pujd in Bengal and the Car Festival at 
Puri, still tend as of old to excite the religious 
fervour of worshippers. In the devotional prac- 
tices and daily worship of the Brahmans, texts 
from the Veda, such as their sacred prayer called 
gdyatri , occupy a conspicuous place. According 
to* the smyti , Brahmans had to devote a large 
number of years to the study of the Vedas, arid 
there w’ere lifelong students (naisthikabrahma- 
chdrin) leading an unmarried life in tho family of 
their teacher. Religious education was also to a 
great extent in the nands of the monks, some of 
whose educational institutions, such as tho great 
convent of Nalanda (2nd cent. A.D.), were fre- 
quented by thousands of pupils. Though Sanskrit 
learning has gone down very much at the present 
day, the monastic establishments of tho different 
religious sects continue to be centres of religious 
instruction. Public recitations from the Purdnas 
and other sacred books also continue to be in 
vogue, and the mere repetition of the name of 
one’s guardian deity is considered a meritorious 
practice. 

Literatj'rr.— W. Ward, A View of the History , Literature , 


, R. v». „ , . 

Harapras&d S&strf, A School History of India , new ed., <lo. 
1897; Ral Bahadur Lala Baij Nath, Hinduism ; Ancient 
and Modern a , Meerut, 190f> ; V. N. Mandlik, Hindu Law, Rom- 
bay, 1880 ; J. Jolly, * ltecht und Sltte ’ in Buhlcr’H Encyclopedia 
of lndo-Aryan Research, Strasuburjf, 1890 ; V. A. Smith, The 
Early History of India 3 , Oxford, 1914 ; BG, esp. vols. xi., xlll., 
xvii., xviii. xxiii., and xxiv. ; G. Biihler, ‘The Luwh of Manu* 
in SBE , vol. xxv., Oxford, 1886. J. JoLLY. 

INSTITUTIONAL CHURCH.-The ‘Insti- 
tutional Church’ is a clumsy title used to describe 
a modern development of Church life necessitated 
by new social conditions. It is not clear how tho 
term originated, but it was first heard in America 
about a quarter of a century ago. Before that 
time many attempts had been made sporadically 
to minister through the Churches to the social 
needs of the community ; and social settlements 
had arisen which were in some instances definitely 
linked to certain Churches, and in all cases a pro- 
duct of tho Christian social spirit. These * .settle- 
ments’ consisted, at first, of groups of men or 
women, associated for the study of social condi- 
tions, and living tho community life. As they 
developed, how ever, more elaborate buildings were 
erected, in which provision was made for educa- 
tional work and social engagements, so making 
the settlement central to the life of tho community 
alike for instruction, inspiration, and recreation. 
In a sense tho settlement aimed at the recovery 
of an old ideal, for time was when the Church 
stood for education, for the relief of poverty, and 
generally for the practical care of the community. 
But many settlements not only had no direct con- 
nexion with any Church, but were anxious to em- 
phasize the fact lest any suspicion of proselytizing 
should attach to their work. On the other hand, 
those who valued the Church idea and who wero 
anxious to strengthen the position of tho Church 
within the life of the community, looked at the 
modern problem from this point of view. They 
saw that there was no institution through which 
the settlement workers brought their influence to 
bear upon their neighbours which might not with 
equal advantage be used by the Christian Church. 

It goes without saying that this conviction was 
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confirmed by the new sense which was being de- 
veloped among the members of all Churches as to 
their duty to the young. The English Sunday 
Schools have seldom succeeded in retaining their 
older scholars. Even in schools where large Bible 
Classes exist, the need for some week-day provision 
for keeping in touch with these young men and 
women was increasingly felt. The statistics were 
alarming as to the small number of young people 
who went forward in membership from the school 
to the Church. Ii. VV. Dale, on a memorable occa- 
sion, pressed home the question, * How have we 
lost them ? ‘ Certain religious associations sprang 
into existence to meet this felt need. The Chris- 
tian Endeavour Societies (see art. Christian En- 
deavour) were probably the most successful in 
making appeal to the religious nature of the young. 
But the Church was even then hardly prepared to 
recognize that the physical and intellectual needs 
are equally urgent, and that it may form part of 
her duty to make provision for these. In some 
communions this ideal was advocated ; and what 
were known as ‘Guilds* were formed upon the 
explicit basis of the organic unity of our nature, 
and that just because we are human beings we 
must be treated as such. Hence the Guild had 
its athletic and social programme as well as its 
intellectual and religions one. The Guild move- 
ment had a partial success. Where tho home- life 
is normal and strong, it is evident that the need 
for many of tho activities of such societies is 
less insistent. But modern Britain and modern 
America have tended increasingly to produce over- 
crowded areas, where little or nothing deserving 
the name of home-life exists, and where all social 
and recreative satisfactions must be sought for 
elsewhere. Earnest people in all Churches began 
to see that the problem before them was to adapt 
the Church’s institutions to the needs of areas such 
as these. 

One other movement hud brought home this 
problem to the conscience of Christian people. 
This was what was known as the * l\t?. A. ’move- 
ment, by means of which large congregations of 
men and women wero brought together on Sunday 
afternoons for purposes which, it would be fair to 
say, wero at once religious and social. These 
people were not exclusively young people. They 
wero workmen and their wives, for tne most part ; 
and very many belonged to the poorest classes in 
the community. They enjoyed and profited by 
the Sunday afternoon meeting, with its freedom 
from conventionality ; and they soon formed them- 
selves into societies with branches designed to pro- 
mote thrift, to encourage reading, and to secure 
effective house-to-house visitation. But, in tho 
majority of cases, tho Churches had no hospitality 
to offer them apart from the Sunday meeting. It 
was borne in upon the minds of those who were 
especially concerned that the Church should pros- 
per in the industrial districts that something must 
be designed more satisfactory than the orthodox 
place ot worship, with rigid pews, which is usually 
closed from Sunday night to Sunday morning. The 
Institutional Church was an inevitable product of 
the new-born ambition of the Church or Christ to 
minister to our modern social needs. 

The Institutional Church, therefore, was a prac- 
tical experiment along the lines indicated. It aimed 
at bridging the gulf between the Sunday School 
and the Church; it aimed at ministering to tho 
development of a man’s all-round nature j it aimed 
at making such provision as is necessary under 
social conditions which make true home-life im- 
possible. In many instances old places of worship 
were modernized into halls, with seats instead of 
pews, platforms instead of pulpits, and equally 
serviceable for public worship, lectures, concerts, 


and other meetings. This becomes the central 
meeting-place of tne Church, where its members 
receive tlicir vows of dedication to the social ser- 
vice to which Christ calls His people. There, too, 
the obligations of the Christian life are pressed 
upon those who have not as yet accepted them. 
There the Gospel of Brotherhood, with its innu- 
merable applications, is preached to gatherings 
of men and women. Then, round about tho cen- 
tral building are smaller balls and rooms of 
various kinds, some of them for conferences and 
discussions, some of them for music or art, some 
of them for recreation and games, some oi them 
for reading and writing, and some for social con- 
versation. Clubs are formed for working lads 
or girls ; and gymnastics, singing, elocution, cook- 
ing, wood - carving, dressmaking, signalling, and 
many other wholesome activities are organized. 
The settlement idea is conserved by means of sister- 
hoods, whose members conduct such classes, ami 
do much of tho visitation and administration of 
relief inseparable from a many-sided work like 
tiiis ; and who commonly live together either in 
rooms on the Church premises or in a house in the 
immediate neighbourhood. Lectures, scientific, 
literary, historical, and economic, bring the public 
together on the basis of some general interest. By 
all these means an attempt is made, and realized, 
to strengthen the social bond, and demonstrate 
that everything that makes for human happiness 
and efficiency is part of the mission of religion. 

It will be seen from this that the Institutional 
Church is best able to carry out what is known as 
the policy of ‘ counter-attractions.* W. S. Bains- 
ford, formerly rector of St. George’s, New York, 
lias described (Preacher's Story of his Work, New 
York, 1904) how this policy was gradually forced 
upon him by the necessities of the situation. The 
evil associations of the saloon coin pel led him to 
rovido a social centre with wholesome food and 
rink ; the undesirable dancing saloons drove him 
to permit dancing in his church hull ; the doubtful 
dramatic exhibitions of all kinds led him to organ- 
ize a dramatic society for the product ion of good, 
wholesome plays. Probably few, if any, of tho 
similar experiments in England have been on so 
comprehensive a scale as Bainsford’s ; but the need 
to provide counter-attractions to tho public-houses, 
and to supply refreshments, good and lively music, 
billiards ana other games, and abundant social 
opportunities, apart from tho unwholesome atmo- 
sphere of licensed premises, is just as great in Eng 
land as in New York. Instances might be quoted 
in which social enterprises of an even more ambi- 
tious character have been successfully carried out, 
such as labour-yards, niglit-shelters, and even bos- 

S itals and orphanages ; but there is an increasing 
isposition not to burden tho Church with work 
which the State should properly undertake. Never- 
theless, the Church has led the way in many new 
forms of work among the young. The eric hr, or 
day nursery, where infants are well nursed and fed 
while their mothers are away at work, and the 
‘play-centre,’ where, outside school hours, children 
who have no playground but the street are taught, 
organized games, form part of tho operations of 
nearly all Institutional Churches. 

The ideal aimed at is of a Mother Church which 
thus offers hospitality to all men, women, ami chil- 
dren, and applies herself to discover ami to satisfy 
their needs. The centre of the whole organization 
is the society of avowed disciples of Christ, who 
are inspired by His example and tenching, nml 
who, in His spirit, are dedicated to the ends of 
Ilia kingdom. The members of the Institutional 
Church would always feel that they had failed in 
their mission to any one who had come within 
their influence, and joined one or other of their 
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institutions, unless thoy had converted him into a 
Christian citizen, and inspired a disinterested zeal 
for human betterment. This can be brought about 
only, as they would confess, by contact with a 
living Church. Thus the Institutional Church is 
not under any temptation to magnify its institu- 
tions and depreciate the Church. On the other 
hand, the necessity for keeping the institutions 
Christian leads to the emphasis of the Church and 
its ordinances. Ily common consent the highest 
success of the Institutional Church has been rea- 
lized where the worship and teaching of the Church 
have been effectually central to all the manifold 
operations of the institutional work. 

Litbratcrk. — G. W. Mead, Modern Methods in Church 
Work , Now York, 1847 ; R. A. Woods, English Social Move- 
incuts, New York, lSiU ; C. Silvester Horne, The Institutional 
Church , Ixmrlon, 1000 ; F. G. Cressey, The Church and Young 
Men , do. 1003; J. Strong* and others, in Homiletic Review, lili. 
[1007] 114 ff. ; B. D. Hardin, ib . Ixvi. [1013] 461. 

C. Silvester Hornk. 

INSURANCE.— i. Origin and development of 
insurance.— The principle of the averaging and 
distributing of risks is one which, no doubt, existed 
from the time when commerce began to emerge 
from the more primitive needs of a pastoral com- 
munity. Among Western nations there was a 
scheme for the insurance of slaves at Athens which 
is attributed to Antigenes of Rhodes (356-323 H.C.), 
and loans on ‘bottomry* (that is, an advance on 
the hull or ‘ bottom * of a ship, which was repayable, 
with interest, on the return of the vessel, hut was 
not repayable in case of a total loss) were well 
known among the Greeks. Such loans, under the 
title of the feenus nauticum , were so common at 
Home that legislation was devised to prevent 
fraud ; thus at this early stage the problem of an 
‘insurable interest* hau arisen. In the Greek 
Empire the rate of interest upon loans on bottomry 
was regulated by an edict of Justinian in A.P. 
533. The incursions of barbarians disorganized 
the mechanism of commercial life, and it is not 
till the 13th or early in the 14th cent, that allu- 
sions to bottomry begin to reappear. These occur 
at Florence, J’isa, Bruges, and Barcelona. In the 
Laws of Wisby and the Jlecessus Hansas — both 
being codes of the Hanseatic League— bottomry 
is mentioned, and the system was introduced into 
England, either by this body or perhaps earlier, 
through the shipments of wool to the Mediter- 
ranean by Italian merchants. Hence, when an 
Act was passed in 1601 * concern inge matters of 
Assurances amongste meridian tes,’ this practice 
was descrilied as having been * an usage tymo out 
of mynde.* 

Meanwhile transactions of the nature of insur- 
ance had grown up independently among the 
gilds, which took quite a different direction (see 
FRIENDLY Societies, Gilds). Among the Anglo- 
Saxon gilds it was the custom to give to the 
members, in addition to opportunities for social 
intercourse, certain benefits which were provided 
from the contributions of the gildsmen, as, for 
instance, blood-compensation ( wer-geld ), where a 
gildsman slew another without wanbonness, also 
what might be described as funeral benefit, namely 
the furnishing of a funeral, mourners, and masses 
by the agency of the gild. Again, in the gild at 
Exeter, in the event of the house of a member 
being destroyed by fire, a contribution was levied 
from eacli member. This practice constituted a 
rude approximation to the principle of fire insur- 
ance on a mutual basis, except that the amount of 
the contribution was limited (B. Thorpe, Diploma- 
tarlum Anglicum A£vi Saxonici , London, 1865). 
fn the Anglo-Norman gilds the range of benefits 
was extended — while that for funerals remains 
most prominent, cases occur in which gilds made 
provision for the loan or the replacement of stock 


and the providing for the children of a deceased 
gildsman, by apprenticing the sons to trades and 
offering dowries for the daughters. 

A species of insurance which related to persons 
and not to goods, and was no doubt one of mo first 
of this type, was that for a ransom. There are 
traces of^tniB in the statutes of gilds, ami, in the 
17th cent., this risk was undertaken by individual 
underwriters. Under this typo of insurance, if the 
traveller was captured by pirates or an enemy, 
the assurer was bound to provide the necessary 
ransom. 

The decay of the gild system after the Reforma- 
tion left many blanks in the national life, and 
prominent among these was the absence of the 
compensation against some of the great risks of 
life which it provided. It is true that marine 
insurance was unaffected, and this system was 
gradually extended. Before the end of the 16th 
cent, the loan on bottomry had been supplemented 
by a type of policy which provided compensation 
on the loss of a ship in proportion to the premium 
paid ( Guidon de la Mer , Rouen, 1607) ; and at the 
end of the reign of Elizabeth there was an ‘ Office 
of Assurances* or ‘Chamber of Assurance* in 
London, where the whole risk on a ship was sub- 
divided among a number of underwriters. Luring 
the first half of the 17th cent, there were few 
new ideas relating to insurance, though marine 
underwriting was increasing in popularity, and the 
grading of risks came to be better understood. 

The period bounded on the ono side by the Great 
Fire and on the other by the feverish promotion of 
companies in 1720 was one in which insurance 
made great strides, both in the insuring against 
new risks, or to provide new benefits, and in the 
prosecution of existing types of assurance by new 
methods. In the reign of Charles Ti. marine in- 
surance was well understood, and, with tho growth 
of coffee houses, those interested in shipping began 
to ’use certain of those re-sorts as meeting-places 
and offices. By 1688, Lloyd’s Coffee House had 
been started, and Lloyd's News— a newspaper deal- 
ing with the movements of ships — was founded in 
1696. Then, between 1717 and 1719, two com- 
panies were established, both of which received 
incorporation in 1720 as the Royal Exchange 
Assurance and the London Assurance. These 
bodies, at their foundation, were endued with a 
monopoly against any other companies, blit not 
against individuals. Thus from 1720 marine in- 
surance has been effected, partly by individual 
undcrwTiters, partly by joint-stock companies. 
The Great Fire naturally turned attention [o fire 
insurance. In Germany, mutual fire insurance 
societies had been founded at least as early as the 
16th cent., and Sir William Petty mentioned asso- 
ciations oi this type as being w’orthv of imitation 
in England. After the disaster of the Great Fire 
three or perhaps four distinct kinds of lire insur- 
ance were attempted. The Corporation of London 
opened an office in 1679 or 1680, that is, insurance 
by a municipality. Then there was a mutual 
society, known as the Friendly Society, which had 
issued proposals in 1683. The remaining methods 
were practised by an individual underwriting lire 
risks, or by several individuals in partnership. 
Nicholas Barbon had opened an office in 1667 
which was transformed into a joint-stock company 
in 1680. Of these four types of fire insurance only 
two survived. Insurance by individuals never 
became prominent as regards tire risks, and muni- 
cipal insurance was soon abandoned. There re- 
mained the mutual tire insurance societies and the 
joint-stock companies, both of which continued 
side by side in competition. The Hand in Hand 
Society was a mutual one. It was founded in 
1696, and was absorbed by the Commercial Union 
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Assurance Company in 1005. On the other hand, 
the Sun Fire Office, which was founded by Charles 
Povey between 1706 and 1708, was a joint-stock 
company. In the first twenty years of tho 18th 
cent, many fire offices were established in London, 
and some m the provinces. 

Besides the provision made against losses by 
shipwreck or by fire, other risks to property were 
gradually insured against. Thus by 1684 goods 
sent by waggon or cart could be insured against 
thieves ( Merchant's Dayly Companion , London, 
1684). By 1720 schemes had been projected for 
insurances against losses by highwaymen, by the 
dishonesty of servants, for the payment of soa- 
men’s wages, and for making gootl losses sustained 
by owners of horses through uisease, disablement, 
or theft. Thus schemes had been propounded re- 
sembling burglary, fidelity, guarantee, and live 
stock insurance, though, owing to tho excessive 
number of promotions, long periods elapsed before 
all of these were established. 

Meanwhile, the provision for life contingencies 
lagged behind marine and lire insurances. In the 
middle of the 17th cent, ft species of life insurance 
could be effected whereby any one who borrowed 
money to purchase a place or office could arrange 
by means of payments from the income that, in 
the event of his death, tho part of the loan out- 
standing would be repaid to the lender. It is 
after tho Revolution that something of tho nature 
of life insurance can first be traced. One of the 
methods by which the Government raised funds 
for the carrying on of the war against France was 
by the guaranteeing of annuities in return for 
loans. In 1698 tho Mercers’ Company also began 
to issue annuities. These schemes were very im- 
perfect, owing to the want of anything approach- 
ing mortality tables. Even the population of the 
country was unknown. It is true that the labours 
of Petty and Halley were providing a basis for 
future statistical investigations, more particularly 
iu relation to tho Bills of Mortality ; but, as yet, 
these inquiries were in such a tentative condit ion 
that they did not admit of practical application. 
Accordingly, insuranco relating to lifo contingen- 
cies was developed in a different direction from 
modern life insurance, being concerned chiefly 
with such risks or eventualities as terminated at 
a comparatively early date as compared with that 
of tho payment of the premium. Beforo tho Re- 
volution a schemo was considered for the State 
Endowment Insurance of children on their attain- 
ing the age of 20 years (Add. MS. 28,078, f. 462). 
Early in the 18th cent, tlicro were many offices 
which transacted professedly provident business 
of this character. These were all dividend societies 
— that is, the premiums collected in a quarter or 
in a year, as tho case might be, were divided 
among those claimants who, in the same period, 
ranked for tho specified benefits. Thus, in a 
marriage society, all insured porsons who had 
been married since the last division participated 
pro rata in the distribution. Similarly in other 
societies the parents of all children bom in wed- 
lock, who had paid premiums regularly, ranked for 
the benefit. Then again, in the same way, a sum 
could be secured to enable a young man to start 
in business for himself when his apprenticeship 
was finished. These were known as marriage, 
christening, and apprenticeship insurances respect- 
ively. In 1709 and 1710 there was quite a rage for 
participation in these schemes ; since tho amount 
of benefit varied greatly, the idea appealed to the 
gambling spirit of the times. There were many 
scandals, and insurance of this type was prohibited 
by legislation in 1710. It was out of these crude 
schemes that the earliest general life insurance 
emerged. It was based on the dividend principle. 


Just as in marriage insurance, the premiums were 
divided periodically among those who were entitled 
to claim. There was no distinction at first as to 
the age or sex of the lifo insured. Ono of the 
earliest life offices was the Society of the Assur- 
ance of Widows (1699), which was followed by the 
Amicable Society in 1706. The lattor existed in- 
dependently till 1860, when it was absorbed by the 
Norwich Union Life Insurance Society. 

During the remainder of tho 18th cont. the chief 
progress in marine and lire insurance was in tho 
extension of the system. As tho various offices 
acquired reputation, the number of persons in- 
sured increased. In life insurance, on the other 
hand, great progress was made. 'Hie researches 
of de Moivro, Kersseboom, Hodgson, Corbyn 
Morris, Simpson, and Price gradually provided 
materials for tho construction of tables of tho 
expectation of life, and these were used by the 
Equitable Society (which was founded in 1762) in 
tho establishing of graduated premiums. In 1825 
insurance began to attract tho attention of tho 
company promoter, and a great number of new 
offices were started, the majority of which were 
soon forced to discontinue business. The re- 
mainder of tho century is marked by a more 
exact classification of risks, by tho variation of 
tho forms of policies, by the issue of policies 
against risks which were not previously insured, 
and, finally, by a great increase in tho total sums 
insured. 

In tho early forms of insuranco the benefits were 
confined to persons who were comparatively w r cll- 
to-do. Tho working-class population was alto- 
gether outside most of tho schemes which had boon 
started. The amount and tho times of payment 
of premiums were unsuitable to the wage-earner, 
nor were tlm benefits offered of the kind of which 
he stood most in need. As early as 1773 a bill was 
introduced into Parliament which was designed to 
extend some of tho advantages of insurance to tho 
poor, but it failed to become law\ The gradual 
development of Friendly Societies tended to provide 
some of the benefits of which the wage-earning 
classes stood in need (see FltlKNDLY BoCXKTIKS). 
Though the first Friendly Societies Act was 
passed in 1793, it was some time before the opera- 
tions of these societies became general. While 
many of these bodies have proved insolvent, others 
have attained a high degree of financial stability, 
and the growth of the benefit sidoof Trade Unions 
has also aided in extending tho benefits of insur- 
ance. The general method of the organization of 
a Friendly Society or of a Trade Union, in rela- 
tion to tho part of its activities resembling those 
of a Friendly Socdcty, is by the collection of con- 
tributions from the members each week. Tims 
the payment of what is, in effect, a premium is 
arranged so as to accord with the budget of the 
contributors. The chief benefits provided for the 
members are sickness, medical, out-of-work, and 
funeral benefits. 

The essence of a Friendly Society is that it must 
be a voluntary organization, though it may he 
assisted and controlled by the State. Naturally 
the membership of such bodies will consist of those 
workers who are most thrifty. Thus, even in a 
city or district where there are Friendly Societies, 
very many of tho working classes remain unin- 
sured ; and to meet this situation State insurance 
has been devised. Unlike all the other kinds of 
insurance already described, it is not permissive 
hut compulsory. In Germany and l* ranee the 
idea of insurance by the Government may bo 
traced back to the beginning of the 19tli cent., 
since it arises out of the conceptions of Fichte, 
Lassalle, and Sismondi. As early as 1854 Prussian 
miners were compelled to belong to one of the 
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Knappschaftslcassen, or associations for sick funds ; 
and in 1883 the same rule was applied to ofcjier 
labourers. The next year accident insurance was 
established, while in 1889 old age and invalidity 
insurance were provided. The old age pensions 
in Germany aro to be distinguished from those in 
Great Britain, since the former are contributory, 
the latter are non -contributory. State insurance 
applies compulsion not only to the worker but also 
to bis employer. The usual method is to pro- 
vide that the worker, his employer, and the State 
contribute. 

State insurance on a largo scale was established 
in the United Kingdom by the National Insurance 
Act, 191 1 (1 and 2 George V. cap. 55). This scheme 
has two main divisions, the one relating to health, 
and the other to unemployment. Thus an attempt 
is made to provide for two of the great risks of 
wage-earners, namely, sickness and unemployment. 
As regards the lirst of these, it is intended t hat, 
while (lie payment of contributions is compulsory 
for all employed persons as defined by ttie Act 
whose ages are between 16 and 65, and whose re- 
muneration does not exceed £160 a year, the 
administration is committed to Friendly Societies 
under the supervision of a Government depart- 
ment. What may be described as the normal rate 
of contribution in Great lhitain is 7d. per week 
for men and Od. for women. The man pays 4d. 
per week, and the woman 3d. per week ; while, in 
each case, the employer adds 3d. per week. The 
State adds a sum which amounts to 2d. per week 
for both sexes. Where the total earnings in Great 
Britain are less than 2s. Gd. per day those rates 
arc modified, and there is a reduced scale for Ire- 
land. The benefits consist of medical benefit 
(including medicines and such medical and sur- 
gical appliances as are prescribed by the Insur- 
ance Commissioners), sanatorium benefit (being 
the treatment in sanatoria, in other institutions, 
or otherwise, of persons sullering from tubercu- 
losis), sickness benefit, disablement benefit (com- 
prising periodical payments to persons rendered 
incapable of work by disease or aisablcment after 
termination of sickness benelit), maternity benefit 
(being a payment of 30s. on the confinement of 
the wife of an insured person or of any other 
woman who is insured), additional benefits, which 
are dependent ou the financial success of the 
Friendly Societies working the Act, and which 
may include additions to the amounts of the fore- 
going benefits, or further benefits, such as dental 
treatment, superannuation allowances, payments 
to insured persons who arc out of work through 
infection, etc. Though the intention of the Act 
is that it should be administered by Friendly 
Societies or similar bodies, account has to l>e taken 
of those persons who, while compelled to pay con- 
tributions, arc not members of a Friendly Society. 
These become deposit contributors. The sums paid 
by and for them are lodged at the l*ost Office, and 
they are entitled to benefits only till the end of the 
year in which the amount standing to their credit 
may be exhausted. Though this system is de- 
scribed as ‘deposit insurance, ’ it is clear that the 
element of insurance is relatively small. The 
second part of the Act— that relating to unem- 
ployment— deals with those trades iii which ir- 
regularity of work is common, e.g. building, 
construction of works, shipbuilding,' mechanical j 
engineering, iron-founding, construction of vehicles, 
saw-milling. Contributions are provided by the 
workers in these trades, their employers, and the 
State. Subject to certain minor exceptions, the 
worker and the employer both pay 2}d. per week. 
The normal rate of unemployment benefit is 7s. 
per week ; there are numerous rules to prevent 
malingering ; and provision is made for a court of 


referees to which the insured person may apply 
in case his unemployment benefit is stopped by 
the insurance officer. 

Litkeaturk. — J . T. Smith, Ordinance! of Bdrly English 
Gilds , London, 1870 ; C. Gross. The Gild Merchant , 2 tola, 
Oxford, 1800 ; J. Francis, Annals of Life Insurance, London, 
1853 ; W. Petty, Economic Writings, cd. O. H. Hull, 2 vols., 
Cambridge, 1809; A. de Moivre, Treatise of Annuities on 
Lives, London, 1725; R. Price, Observation* on Reversionary 
Payments, do. 1771 ; F. Baily, Doctrine of Life Annuities and 
Assurance, do. 1810 ; J. Milne, Treatise on the Valuation of 
Annuities and Assurances on Lives, do. 1816 ; C. Walford, The 
Insurance Cyclopaedia, 6 vola., do. 1871-80; F. B. Relton, 
An Account of Fire Insurance Companies, do. 1893; F. 
Martin, The History of Lloyd's, do. 1876 ; W. R. Scott, The 
Constitution and Finance of English, Scottish, and Irish Joint 
Stock Companies, 8 vols., Cambridge, 1910-12 ; A. F. Jack, 
An Introduction to the History of Life Insurance, London, 
1912; C. Hardwick, History . . . of Friendly Societies'*, Man- 
rhe.Hlpr, I860; J. M. Bkrnreither, English Associations of 
Working Men, Eng. tr., London, 1891 ; A. C. Stevens, 
Cyclopedia of Fraternities, New York, 1809 ; Report of Royal 
Commission on Friendly Societies, 1874 ; I. G. Gibbon. Unem - 
pluyment Insurance, London, 1911; A. S. C. Carr, W, H. S. 
Garnett, and J. H. Taylor, Rational Insurance , do. 1912; 
W. H. Dawson, Social Insurance in Germany , do. 1912. 

2. Modern insurance.— i. Risks of property. 
— (a) Marine insurance. — Allusion lias already been 
made to the resort of underwriters of marine risks 
to Lloyd’s Coffee House, and from this grew the 
body now known as ‘Lloyd’s.’ While insurances 
on ships are effected both by the members of Lloyd’s 
and by marine insurance companies, Lloyd’s is the 
centre of this class of business, since the society is 
not only an association of underwriters, but, in 
addition, it has gradually undertaken important 
functions in connexion with the obtaining and the 
circulation of shipping intelligence. By means of 
its agents, it is in touch with all places from which 
ships can bo reported, and thus materials arrive in 
London which determine the positions of ships, as 
well as any casualties they may sustain. Since 
1834, Lloyds Register has been published annually ; 
it provides for an elaborate classification of ships 
according to their condition. Lloyd’s is a volun- 
tary society resembling in its constitution Die 
Stock Exchange. The affairs of the body are 
managed by a committeo, and each ‘ underwriting 
member ’ is entitled to accept risks subject to 
the rules of the committee. In addition to the 
shipowner who is insured and the underwriter 
who insures, there sometimes intervenes an insur- 
ance broker who acts as an intermediary between 
the two interests, both in the initiation of the 
insurance ami in the settlement of any claim that 
may arise through it. Besides the members of 
Lloyd’s and marine insurance companies, there is 
another type of this class of insurance, namely, 
whero a shipping company, owning a large fleet 
of vessels, insures them itself by paying to a fund 
the premiums which would otherwise ue handed 
over to an underwriter ; or a company may itself 
insure a part of the value of its ships ana placo 
the remainder with an insurance company or witli 
members of Lloyd’s. The method by which marino 
insurance companies maintain their financial sol- 
vency is similar to that adopted by firo and life 
companies, but the way in which the individual 
underwriter meets his losses is not so clear. This 
is effected by a minute subdivision and diffusion of 
any 1 line ’ lie may underwrite ; that is, the member 
of Lloyd’s who insures a ship for a large sum will 
at onco re insure the greater part of his risk with 
other underwriters. In this way the stability of 
a Lloyd’s policy is very great. 

(6) Fire insurance . — Fire insurance lifts long been 
standardized. The chief offices have formed a 
tariff association, according to which they charge 
identical rates of premium for risks classed as tne 
same. To some extent this body serves a similar 
purpose to that of Lloyd's Register , though, in the 
case of fire risks, the property is not capable of 
the same exact graduation as is possible with 
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regard to shipping. Originally insurance began 
upon a basis ot specialization— that is, the early 
offices were established in order to effect a particu- 
lar class of insurance. It was not long before a 
tendency manifested itself to combine the under- 
writing of different classes of risks. Thus in 1720 
the Koyal Exchange Assurance added to its marine 
business that of fire insurance by the purchase of 
an undertaking which had been formed for the 
latter type of risk. While labour tends more 
and more to minute division, industry works on 
a larger and larger scale. In insurance the move- 
ment towards large scale operation finds expression 
in the combining of different classes of risks by t He 
same office, either by amalgamation with other 
companies or by the adding of new branches to 
its business. Of recent years in both banking 
and insurance the grouping together of companies, 
which were previously independent, has been very 
marked, while the combination of other kinds of 
insurance with that against fire has become so 
common that among British offices there now re- 
main very few which confine themselves to fire 
risks only. There are 138 companies which made 
returns under the Insurance Act of 1009 as being 
engaged in lire insurance. The business of some 
of theso was small, and the number which trans- 
acted a fair amount of business was about 100. 
In 1910 the total net premiums of British offices 
effecting fire insurance were returned at £29, 157,780. 
Some of these companies insure buildings and 
goods in America, other foreign countries, and 
the colonies ; but, on the other hand, re insurances 
with foreign companies have been deducted. 

(c) Other insurances of risks to property . — In 
addition to marine and fire insurance, certain other 
classes of risks have been selected for regular in- 
surance. The chief of theso are boiler insurance, 
burglary insurance, insurance of horses, cattle, 
and other animals, insurance against hailstorms 
(e.g. t in tea plantations, where damage by hail 
is a serious risk), insurance of licences, insurance 
of mortgages, insurance of plate glass, insurance 
of motor cars. The system of registration of 
packages or letters sent by the Post Office is in 
effect an insurance of the contents against loss or 
damage, and the same principle is shown in rail- 
way rates in excess of those at owner’s risk. Whilo 
workmen’s compensation insurance and guarantee 
insurance appear to relate rather to persons, in 
principle they belong to the class now under con- 
sideration. The compensation to a worker is 
secured to him, once the injury has been legally 
established. The insurance m this case relates to 
the liability for the payment of that compensation, 
which by this device is transferred from the em- 
ployer to the office which insures him against it. 

The foregoing may be described as risks to pro- 
perty which are constant. For instance, as long 
as a boiler is in use, there is the risk of an ex- 
plosion; or, again, in any business where the 
clerks have the handling of large sums of cash, 
there is the danger of embezzlement. There are 
other risks which are occasional. A reduction in 
the tax on tea would mean, other things Wing 
the same, a loss to merchants who held stocks on 
which the former and higher duty had been paid. 
Such a reduction of duty will be announced only 
in the statement at the introduction of the Budget ; 
and hence it is usual, when changes in indirect 
taxation are expected, for insurances to be effected 
against them by those who expect to be affected 
prejudicially. Necessarily no insurance of this 
kind prevents an alteration in taxation from tak- 
ing place, but it secures pecuniary compensation 
to those who have insured. Circumstances of this 
kind are numerous, since almost any considerable 
alteration in trade will affect some one. A pro- 


longed Court mourning will injure businesses which 
are largely interested in the West End trade. The 
danger of a war arouses anxietj r among many im- 
portant interests. Further, many social function.* 
require favourable weather conditions. In fact, 
a list of adverse contingencies might he extended 
almost indefinitely. Though the actual occurrence 
of any one of theso is comparatively rare in com- 
parison with the nnmlier of transactions which are 
subject to that contingency, it often happens that 
the trader who encounters the actual happening 
of prejudicial circumstances loses not only possible 
profits but also his original capital. Hence it is 
usual to insure against some contingencies of this 
kind. Such policies arc effected at Lloyd’s, Tims 
people who would suffer in their business from a 
general election will sometimes take out a policy 
against the dissolution of I’arliumcul within a 
specified period. The premium is determined by 
the opinion formed by underwriters as to the de- 
gree of probability of the event insured against. 
Transactions of tliis type are often described as 
* wagering insurances’ ; and, when the possibilities 
as to the occurrence of the event, which is the sub- 
ject of a policy, are obscure, the rate often varies 
very rapidly. 

ii. Bisks of PERSONS, —(a) Life insurance.- -The 
payment of a fixed sum on the death of the insured 
to his legal representatives may be described ns 
the fundamental type of modern life insurance. 
The system requires a number of conditions, among 
which may be mentioned the possession of a satis- 
factory mortality table. This will show ( lie average 
expectation of life at each age, and is important 
in determining the amount of the premium. The 
assured pays premiums annually during life, and 
therefore the insuring ofliee lias the interest on 
these, less expenses, either to add to the premiums 
themselves or as profit. Assurance of this type is 
known as whole life insurance. Life insurance 
offices are of two kinds — proprietary and mutual. 
In the latter any surplus alter providing for future 
claims is available for the benefit of the members 
insured, generally bv way of additions to the sums 
originally insured, ’iho proprietary offices allocate 
a portion of their surplus funds as bonus, and the 
bonus is available for those who insure, object to 
bonus additions, and in that case the premium for 
w hole life insurance at a given age is slightly higher 
than for whole life insurance without bonus. In 
such insurances, in any individual case, there is 
a gain to the representatives of the insured if 
death takes place before the time indicated by the 
mortality tables ; while, on the other hand, there 
is a Iohs if that time is passed. To lessen the 
latter contingency insurances are effected whereby 
premiums are paid for a term of years, and the 
specified sum is handed over by the office either 
at the death of the insured or on his attaining a 
specified age. A modification of the ht'-t type is 
that by wdiieli, on the birth of a child, premiums 
are payable against which a sum is disbursed on 
the child attaining the age of 21 years or any 
other age agreed upon. 

(6) Annuities .— An annuity may bo either for a 
term of years, or for a life, or for joint lives. The 
insurance principle enters into all annuities for 
lives, since the length of time during which such 
annuities will be payable depends on the chances 
of mortality. While the principles in life annui- 
ties and li/c insurance are the same, each is flu* 
complement of the other. In a life annuity the 
insurance office receives a capital sum and pays nn 
annual income; in life insurance this process is 
reversed. 

The progress of life insurance has been very 
marked. Excluding colonial and foreign offices in 
the United Kingdom and also industrial life com- 
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panics, the ordinary life companies had a premium 
income (after deducting re-insurances) in 1882 of 
£11,658,319— a figure which increased in 1910-11 
to £28,994,404. At the earlier date the income 
from interest and dividends (less income-tax) was 
£5,369,007, while at the later one it was £13, 166,857. 
In 1910-11 the ordinary life policies numbered 
2,863,851, and the amount assured was £800,215,506, 

{r,) Personal accident insurance . — The number 
of offices filing returns in 1910 was 84, and their 
premium income for the year was £1,829,710. 
Many ingenious methods have been adopted to 
extend this typo of insurance as, e.g the printing 
of coupons in diaries and certain periodicals, which 
entitle the holder to compensation should he sus- 
tain an accident of a specified character aud under 
certain conditions within a fixed period. 

(d) Other contingencies relating to persons. — 
Sickness insurance is the chief of these, whereby 
provision is made for the expenses of an illness 
and, if desired, for the loss of earnings through 
disease. Transactions of this character are of 
minor importance in the business of insurance 
offices, whereas theso are most important in the 
work of Friendly Societies and of State Insurance 
in relation to the wage-earning classes (sec above, 

SD- 

Litrratpmi. — W alford and Martin already cited (§ r); D. 
Jones, Value of Annuities, London, 1844 ; P. Gray, Tallies 
and FormvUm for the Computation of Lift Contingencies, do. 
1840 ; G. King:, Text Book on the Principle of Interest (Insti- 
tute of Actuaries' Text Books), do. 1882. 1887 ; K. Pearson, The 
Chances of Death, do. 1807 ; F. A. C. Hare, Fire Risks, the 
various Kinds, do. 1888 ; A. Foot, Practice of Insurance 
against Accidents *, do. 1000; S. Huebner, Property Insur- 
ance, New York, n.d. ; F. D. McMillan, Outlines of Burglary 
Insurance, London, 1010; Statemcnta of Accounts and of Life 
Assurance and Annuity Riuhticks and Abstracts of actuarial 
Reports deposited with the Hoard of Trade during 1912; the 
corresponding Reports for fire and personal accident insurance; 
Journal of the Institute of Actuaries ; Journal of the Insur- 
ance Institute ; Transactions of the Actuarial Society of Edin- 
burgh. 

3. The principles of insurance.— The general 
principles of insurance are fairly obvious, lmt they 
liavo many ramifications which require to be traced 
with some care. Some of the uncertainties of life 
and business at times involve most serious con- 
sequences to the individual, unless some method 
has been devised by which ho can provide against 
them or against their pecuniary results. When 
Shakespeare makes all the ventures of Antonio to 
miscarry and * not one vessel ’scape the dreadful 
touch of mereliuiit-nmrring rocks * (Merck, of Ven. 
ill. ii. 269 f.), the owner is confronted with ruin. 
Hut, while some ships are wrecked, many complete 
their voyages in safety ; while some houses are 
destroyed by lire, the great majority escape this 
catastrophe ; indeed, there are certain risks to 
which property is liable which, on the one hand, 
involve the total destruction of the things, but, on 
the other, are comparatively rare. Similarly, in 
the case of labour, death or illness involves the 
total or the temporary cessation of earning power. 
It is clear that these risks can be divided into 
classes, and all thoso which fall within a certain 
class are subject to that risk, though it may result 
in a loss to a very few. Further, the damage 
sustained by those who suffer is relatively great. 
Hence it is to the advantage of the members of 
such a class to sacrifice a annul part of their income, 
upon condition that the estimated amount of the 
loss shall be made good. In the special case of life 
insurance the sum assured may be regarded in 
most instances as a compensation for the loss of 
income, accruing to the person who insures, either 
by his labour or in other ways which may be of a 
terminable nature. Thus, in fact, the risk of loss 
by a calamity which may occur to any one of a 
certain group is distributed over the members of 
that class. The method by which what may be 


termed 1 loss-sharing’ is distributed depends on 
the law of averages, and requires a collection of 
statistics. Taking the period of adult life, every 
one is subject to the risk of illness which would 
interrupt the earnings derived from his occupa- 
tion ; but, as between individuals such illnesses 
fall unequally, some may have none, others may 
have a few, and others may have many. Where 
statistics of uncertainties are available upon a 
Hulliciently extended scale, it is generally found 
that an average will be established for a special 
kind of risk ; and, therefore, the average liability 
to that risk can bo made the subject of actuarial 
calculation. Accordingly, it is on this basis that 
the premium to insure against it is arrived at. In 
the absence of statistical data, any calculation of 
a premium is impossible. Suppose, for instanco, 
that insurances were effected against damage to 
aeroplanes which occurred through their flying. 
If existing offices undertook this risk, any mistake 
in the rate of the premium would not bo serious, 
in view of the relatively Hinall part of such insurance 
as compared with the total transactions of the 
insuring companies. In the event of a number of 
new offices being formed for this class of insurance, 
it is probable that at first, owing to the imperfection 
of the data, there would be considerable variations 
in tho rates; ami, as shown by tho outcome, some 
would proYo to have been too high and some too 
low. 

Tho application of the theory of insurance in 
practice is modified by the conditions under which 
tho event insured against takes place. In some 
cases there is the danger that this event may bo 
simulated. Life insurance is least subject to this 
disadvantage. In lire insurance, fraud may take 
tho form of arson, where tho insured himself 
creates the conditions insured against, with a view 
to obtaining the proceeds of his policy, should the 
crime be undetected. In marine insurance there is 
the possibility of ‘barratry* in order to defraud 
tho underwriters. Sickness insurance is subject 
to a greater degree of difficulty, in so fur as illness 
may bo feigned. As a general rule, those risks 
commonly insured against aio such as admit of 
easy proof of loss by the claimant, and verification 
of his claim by the insurer. Outside the risks 
usually insured against at insurance offices there 
are other uncertainties which are similar from the 
point of view of theory, but which are not usually 
insured against in this way. A business may not 
suffer from tire, accidents, or losses of ships, and 
yet may experience most serious losses. The 
reason why the latter risk is not undertaken by 
insurance companies is that such business risks aro 
inseparably connected with the general manage- 
ment of the business; and thus an office under- 
writing them would in effect become responsible 
for the management of the business (A. Marshall, 
Principles of Economics 4 , London, 1898, p. 470). 
At the same time fluctuations in profits, due to 
variations in trade, enter into and form part of the 
expenses of the business, and thus come to be added 
to the prime cost of its products. The amount 
which it is necessary to charge under this head 
represents a species of premium against this risk, 
and attempts are mode to reduce it by the making 
of, or the dealing in, a number of commodities the 
demands for which are subject to varying con- 
ditions ; or, again, by securing access to different 
markets for the same commodity in which there is 
some chance that changes in demand will operate 
in different directions. Again, a manufacturer 
may insure his machines against accident, but he 
is subject to the further risk of the wearing out of 
these instruments of production, against which be 
provides by a depreciation fund to which a sum is 
contributed each year that with compound interest 
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will replace the value of the machines by the time 
they are worn out. But machines suffer not only 
from wear and tear, but from the risk of being 
superseded. In so far as this contingency differs 
from that due to variations in trade, a further 
provision will bo required, and depreciation and a 
contribution towards obsolescence together con- 
stitute a species of insurance resembling life 
insurance as applied to inanimate things. In fact, 
this analogy has been so fully recognized that it is 
usual to speak of ‘the life of a mine,’ and the 
process just described is often termed * amortization ’ 
— i.e. tnc formation of a fund which will make 
good the capital outlay when the source of income 
will have expired. In like manner, any use of 
capital in a business which is subject to risk may 
be described as having only a limited life. The 
principle of the spreading of risks lias been applied 
here, partly through the agency of the joint-stock 
system, whereby the investor, instead of risking 
his resources in one enterprise which may result in 
a total loss of his capital, distributes his funds in 
several investments, and, if he displays equal 
judgment in oach case, both his income and his 
capital are likely to fluctuate less on a system of 
dividing the risk. The same result is attained 
by Investment Trust companies, where the stock- 
holder who makes only a single investment lias the 
advantage of participating in the united results of 
many employments of capital. In addition he 
should gain by the specialized knowledge of the 
officials, though the practice of forming investment 
trusts in order to place capital in a certain country 
or a certain industry may lessen the full gain from 
a system of averaging, it is obvious that, in these 
instances, the method adopted is an application of 
the principles of insurance. 

If one asks , 4 Why should people risk their capital 
in enterprises of a hazardous nature ?’ the answer 
is not quite so easy as it might appear at first 
sight. A little consideration will show that the 
gains in appreciation of investments must at least 
balance the losses in depreciation, after allowance 
is made for the interest which would have been 
recoived on a first class security. But, as is well 
known, uses of capital, which are subject to business 
risks, commonly return a higher rate of income 
per cent than those that are more secure. Accord- 
ingly, the difference between the rato of interest 
on a perfectly secure investment (known as ‘ interest, 
roper’ or ‘economic interest’) and that returned 
y capital employed subject to hazard constitutes 
a fund as against depreciation of the capital. This 
difference is known as ‘insurance against risk.’ 
Such insurance, it should be noted, is only a partial 
one. It may be supposed to suffice to make good 
wastage of capital (after allowance is made for 
increments to capital value of other investments) 
on the whole and over lonj* periods. Thus it is 
insurance against depreciation of trading capital 
over the whole community. But this is not insurance 
for the individual. If what may bo termed the 
expectation of life of his investment, at the time 
he makes it is exactly borne out by events, oven 
though at the end of that time his original capital 
will nave disappeared, he will have received not 
only economic interest but, in excess of that, a 
sufficient amount to replace at least- the amount of 
his first investment. Such a phenomenon is rare : 
the prospects of undertakings subject to business 
risks change from day to day. Even though, after 
the investment is made, these become less favour- 
able, he has no opportunity of increasing his 
insurance against risk, since its rato is determined, 
once for all, by the price paid for the stock, the 
dividend then paid, and the rate of economic 
interest at that time. The decline in prosjierifcy 
will contract the estimated sum available for 
voi.. vii.— 24 


insurance against risk ; and, if ill success continues, 
a loss of capital will result. The converse would 
apply where the history of a company was more 
favourable than had t»een expected at the time 
when the investment was made ; ami thero might 
well be an appreciation of capital altogether in- 
dependent of the provision available in insurance 
against risk. 

Insurance, both in its common forms and in its 
wider signification, has important advantages, both 
for the individual and for the community, ft 
lessens the dislocation of industry which would 
otherwise arise through the cessation of produc tion 
by some firm that has sustained a sudden calamity 
through a fire which destroyed all its works, or any 
other similar disaster. In fact, in so far as insur- 
ance tends to make production more uniform, it 
tends to augment its efficiency. Similarly it makes 
labour more efficient also, since it relieves all those 
workers who have persona depending on their earn- 
ings from the harrowing anxiety as to the pecuniary 
position of those persona in the event of the early 
death of the earner of the income. Furl her, tho 
system undoubtedly prevents cases of actual 
poverty which would otherwise have arisen. It 
is thus beneficial not only to the families of persons 
insured, but to the community. Besides, there are 
important psychological effects. Tho necessity of 
tho punctual payment of premiums tends to form 
habits of saving, which are valuable towards the 
accumulation of capital in a country. For these 
reasons Governments are disposed to encourage life 
insurance as well as certain other forms of insur- 
ance. The encouragement takes various forms, 
such as tho provision of statistical material and 
departmental supervision. In Great Britain in- 
come tax is rebated on that part of an income, 
otherwise subject to it, which is employed in the 
payment of life insurance premiums. These aids 
aro of the nature of indirect bounties on insurance, 
and oil the Continent cases occur where direct 
bounties arc paid by tho State Tn the National 
Insurance Act, the principle of a double direct 
bounty to the insured (i.r. in the contributions of 
the State and the employer) is adopted, reinforced 
by compulsion. The latter dement conflicts with 
some of the accessory advantages of insurance, a.tj. 
in tho formation of habits of thrift. At the same 
time, even in the ease of ordinary life insurance, 
while the person who insures himself is free in law 
to discontinue the payment of his premiums and to 
obtain tho surrender value (if any) of his policy, 
once a policy has been begun, in the great majority 
of cases thero is a feeling almost amounting to 
compulsion towards the maintaining of the insur 
ance. The problem in relation to the insurance of 
tl»e working classes is in reality a choice of the line 
of least disadvantage. Bounties would maintain 
tho voluntary principle, and would extend its appli- 
cations under a certain artificial stimulus. Com- 
pulsion secures at once that, in a properly devised 
scheme, a greater number of persons obtain tho 
benefits. Every effort has been made to conserve 
as much individual action as is possible, within a 
scheme of goneral compulsion, by associating 
Friendly Societies with the actual working of the 
Act. 

Finally, the tendency to the more exact, grada- 
tion and valuation of general business risks has 
important social effects. Here, too, there is a 
development in averaging, and tlms the hazard of 
uncertainty tends, on the whole, to he reduced. 
The element of * uncertainty-bearing’ in production 
thus becomes more efficient. Hence, on the whole, 
the provision required for insurance against risk 
can he reduced with safety; and, therefore, pro 
tanto there is an economy in production. Further, 
external circumstances co-operate in increasing tho 
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saving. Outside the risks insured by underwriters, 
there remain many uncertainties, which are gradu- 
ally being reduced by improvements in organiza- 
tion, by increase in commercial knowledge and 
experience, and by developments in communication. 
The last two always afford increased opportunities 
of averaging, while the first lessens the amount of 
uncertainty, and in favourable circumstances may 
remove large classes of transactions from this 
category altogether. 
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INTELLECT. — A. Bain says: 

* Thought, Intellect, Intelligence, or Cognition includes the 
towers known as Perception, Memory, Conception, Abstraction, 
teason, Judgment, and Imagination. It is analyzed, ns will be 
ween, into threo functions, called Discrimination or Conscious- 
ness of Difference, Similarity or Consciousness of Agreement, 
and Uetontiveness or Memory’ (Mental and Moral Science 4 , 
London, 1884, p. 2). 

Sully ( Human Mind, i. 64) objects to the inclu- 
sion of lctentiveriesH among the functions of intel- 
lect, on the grounds that it is not confined to tho 
phenomena of intellect, but underlies the processes 
of fooling and willing as well ; that the representa- 
tion, like the sense-impression, is nothing but ma- 
terial for the process of intellection ; and that the 
revival of past impressions takes place according 
to laws of association which are closely connected 
with the processes of assimilation and integration. 
Sully substitutes for retentivcncss, as the tliini 
function of intellect, associative integration or the 
connecting of a given material with its concomi- 
tants iti time and place. 

If we exclude the presentations of sense and 
the representations of memory and imagination, 
* intellect ’ is the narno given to the higher cogni- 
tive powers of the mind. It may be considered 
as identical with what Sir W. Hamilton called 
Thought Proper, the Faculty of Comparison, and 
also to include what ho called the Regulative 
Faculty— the Faculty of Principles. So under- 
stood, it includes the vovs and Sidvota of the Greeks, 
and stands opposed to merely sensitive knowledge, 
although always regarded as standing in close 
inter connexion with the latter. 

While the above may be taken as roughly de- 
scribing what intellect means in almost any system 
of philosophy or psychology, yet the whole signifi- 
cance of the description depends on the way in 
which intellect is conceived to stand to sensation, 
feeling, will, and the psychic principle itself. 

In the Platonic philosophy, the soul is, so to 
speak, externally related to the body. It exists 
in the body as a detached principle, which directs 
and controls it, as tho charioteer the chariot. Al- 
though Plato distinguishes various parts of the 
soul, or even various kinds of soul, still it is only 
through the soul considered as intellect, as pure 
thought, that the passions of the irrational part 
are known (R. D. Archer-Hind, Phatdo , London, 
1883, In trod. p. 30). The same holds true of sensu- 
ous perception (Archer-Hind, Timwus, London and 


New York, 1888, p. 256, note). As Beare says 
( Greek Theories of Elementary Cognition , p. 273), 

4 Ifc may help us to understand Plato 4 * distribution better if, 
distinguishing oxcBryns os wc have done into two elements, the 
element of feeling and the elomont of cognition, we refer the 
latter element of alo<h)oie uniformly to tho intellectual sou), 
whioh has its seat in the orantum. 4 

Sensation, therefore, as known, is an affection of 
the pure psychic principle, and is not to be regarded 
as something sui generis, distinct from intellect. 
It is rather to be regarded os a phase of intellectual 
activity itself— intellect entering into relation with 
phenomena. 

In the philosophy of Aristotle, the psychic prin- 
ciple occupies a different position. It is not related 
to the body as agent to instrument, but as form 
to matter, as rclatum to correlate, as entelechv, 
actualization of what the body potentially is. It 
is not, in itself, purely intellectual. Not only do 
the merely vital activities proceed from the same 
principle which exerts the cognitive activities, but 
the latter also, at least those which belong to sense 
and imagination, stand in the samo conditioning 
and conditioned relation to the organism in which 
the vital activities stand. If Aristotle had re- 
mained at this standpoint, he would have held a 
position substantially identical with modern Sen- 
sationism, as wo find it, for example, in Bain, 
which reduces intellect to a mere self-elaboration 
of tho fundamental attributes of sensation — assi- 
milation, discrimination, retention— a system in 
which relations of similarity and d inference between 
sensations are conceived to become the conscious 
apprehension of resemblance and difference as such. 

Aristotle, however, did not remain at this posi- 
tion. He postulated the presence of a Divine ele- 
ment in the human soul— the voDs, emanating from 
the Divine vovs, and constituting the really im- 
mortal part of man. It enters from without. Aris- 
totle’s doctrine of vovs has been a problem from his 
day until now. What is its relation to sensitive 
knowledgo ? The answer to this question is con- 
tained in the celebrated doctrine of the active and 
passive vous — intcllerius agens and intcllerius 
patiens. The active intellect is that which illu- 
minates tho sensitive phantasm and transmutes 
wlmt is there apprehended into the intelligible 
form which is then received by tho passivo intel- 
lect. But this process may be conceived in differ- 
ent ways. Of what nature is the transmuting 
process? On the one hand, the active intellect 
may be thought to create tho form, as light does 
colours — in other words, to generate it on the 
occasion of the sensuous phantasm, so that the 
passive intellect does not really receive anything 
from the pliantasmata or sensible species, but 
rather an entirely new creation produced from 
itself by the active intellect. In the Middle Ages it 
was maintained that no material agency could act 
on this immaterial intellect, nor could the latter 
fabricate intellectual species from the material 
phantasm (of. Maher, Psychology, p. 308 ; and Hamil- 
ton, field's Works 1 , p. 953 f., and the references 
there given). The species intellinibilis impressn is 
thus elaborated by the active intellect, and received 
by the passive intellect, where, together with the 
act of intellection, it constitutes tho species inlclli- 
gibilis expressa. It is consonant with this view 
that the active intellect and the passive intellect 
should bo regarded as two powers or faculties, as 
was hold by the majority of the scholastic philo- 
sophers. On the other hand, the active intellect 
may bo regarded as playing a far loss important 
rOle, as not producing the intelligible species, but 
as simply supplying the illumination, as it were, 
through which the passive intellect receives the 
intelligible form abstracted from the sensuous 
phantasm. From this point of view the passive 
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intellect is not a distinct principle, but simply the 
recipient phase of the active intellect. 

In which form was the doctrine of the active 
and passive intellects held by Aristotle himself? 
Intellect, he says, is ‘a distinct kind of sour 
alone capable of separation as the eternal from 
the perishable (de A uima , 4 13\ 26). In de Anima , 
430* 10 -2o, ho says : 

'But, since in all Nature there is something which la the 
matter to each kind of thing and is all those things potentially ; 
and another something which iB the cuuee and efficient in maki ng 
them all, as art is related to its material, it is necessary that in 
the soul also these differences should subsist. The intellect is 
one thing because it becomes all things, another thing con- 
sidered as it makes all things— as an effective force like light ; 
for in a manner light makes what are only potentially colours 
to be colours actually.! 'And this intellect is separable and ini* 
passive and unmixed, being In its essence activity; for the 
efficient is ever held more in nonour than the patient, and the 
principle than the matter. Knowledge in activity is identical 
with the thing ; potentially it is prior m time in the individual, 
but universally it is not prior in time. This intellect does not 
at one time think, at another not think. When separated, 
it is alone what it is, and this alone is immortal and eternal. 
But we do not remember because this intellect is not passive. 
The passive intellect is, however, perishable, and thinks nothing 
without this.' 

Aquinas and Duns Scotus regarded not only the 
active but also the passive intellect as distinct 
from the faculty of sensuous cognition. 

The following modern interpretations of the passive Intellect 
are cited by Ilicks (d« Anima , Introd. Ixvii). F. A. Trendelen- 
burg identifies it with * all the lower faculties in contradistinc- 
tion to the active intellect,' E. Zeller with 1 the sum of those 
faculties of representation which go beyond imagination and 
sensible perception and yet fall short of that higher Thought, 
which has found peace in perfect unity with Its object, F. 
Kavaisson with * the universal potentiality in the world of 
ideas,' F. Brentano with ‘imagination,’ G. Hertling with ‘this 
cognitive faculty of the sensitive part,' and W. A. Hammond 
with ' the life of sensation as a potentially rational mass,’ 4 the 
sum of the deliverances of sense- perceptions and their re-wrought 
form in memory and phantasy, regarded as potentiality.' 

These various interpretations, with the excep- 
tion of those of Zeller and Ravaisson, really iden- 
tify the passive intellect with sensitive perception, 
imagination, or with the seriaus communis ; that is, 
with .something which is not intellect at all. This 
view has been ably controverted by Hicks : 

* If these modern interpreters were right in equating the 
Intellect which becomes with one or other of the lower faculties 
or with the sum of them, then the function of theso faculties 
would bo identical with the function of thought, so far us the 
intellect become* all things. But tho lower faculties, sense and 
imagination, never succeed in obtaining an object which is a 
true universal ’ (op. oit. lxviii). 

If both the active and passive intellects are dis- 
tinct from the inferior faculties of senso and imagi- 
nation, aTG they to bo regarded as two faculties, or 
one and the same faculty ? The question has l>een 
debated both in medueval and in modern times. 
The answer given by Wallace, Hicks, and many 
schoolmen seems to he the true one. They arc 
not two intellects, hut only two different modes of 
viewing the same intellect. This interpretation, 
as pointed out above, is naturally allied to that 
view of the active intellect which assigns to it a 
very unimportant rOle— that merely of illuminat- 
ing tho imago. As Hicks says, * the functions of 
the latter [the active intellect] are then reduced 
within tho narrowest compass.' Moreover, it is 
the passive intellect which cognizes, and which, 
therefore, seems to he identical with the conscious 
side. It was precisely one of tho difficulties ur^cd 
against the separation of the active and passive 
intellects that it seemed to make of the former a 
faculty blindly and instinctively operating. The 
intellectus agens , if distinct and viewed as creating 
the intelligible species, lias no perception before- 
hand of wnat it creates. This difficulty is not 
confined to ancient philosophy. It is precisely for 
this reason that E. von Hartmann ( lieligion dea 
Geistes , Berlin, 1882, p. 145) refuses to regard the 
creative idea as conscious. In relation to God, 
von Hartmann identifies consciousness not with a 
productive ideal archetype of the world, but with a 


receptive ideal ectype. The parallelism of the dis- 
tinction of the active and passive reason to the 
pure Ego and the empirical self of Fichte, and the 
consequent absence of consciousness in God both 
in Fichte’s system and in Hegel's, as interpreted 
by the Hegelian Left, have been pointed out by 
Pringlo - Pattison (Hegelianism and Personality , 
London, 1887, pp. 46, 220). Tho present, writer 
has maintained (Objectivity of Truth , London, 
1884, p. 106 f.) that, aliko in the human and the 
Divine thinking, the two aspects coincido and are 
to be conceived as one. Intellect in its very re* 
coptivenoss is determinative, and receptive in its 
determinativeness. If this determinativeness is 
regarded as a continuously acting timeless activity, 
we have, perhaps, the true conception of the Aris- 
totelian active intellect, resembling the intuitua 
originnrius of Kant. An opposite view is taken 
by A. E. Biedermann(C%m^icAe/>o<77wo^?A 2 , Berlin, 
1884-85, §§ 698-717), who emphasizes the diametrical 
opposition in the relation of the Absolute and of 
the finite spirit to material existence. Cf. Spinoza, 
Ethics t i. prop. xvii. scliol. 

The mention of Kant’s intuitu s originariua 
brings before us another great problem in the 
interpretation of Aristotle's doctrine of tho intel- 
lect which wo have deferred till now. Is tho 
intellect Divine or human ? There are three views 
possihlo. (1) Tho active intellect, vovs ironrruc6t t 
may he identified with tho Deity and regarded 
as communicating itself to individual men, the 
passive intellect, in teller tus possibility vov s iraOijri- 
k6s, belonging merely to the individual soul. This 
view was held by Alexander the Aphrodisian, and 
by Avicenna, wno, however, substitutes for the 
Deity a lower intelligence that lias proceeded by a 
series of emanations from Him (Stockl, Gesch. der 
Philos, dea Mittdaltera , ii. 1. 42). (2) Avorroes 
separates both the active and possible or material 
intellect from the individual soul, and regards it as 
one and the samo intellect in all men, identifying 
it, however, not with the Deity Himself, hut, like 
Avicenna, with an emanation from tho Deity (ib. 
113). 1 (3) Aquinas and the mediaeval scholastics 

regard the intellect, active and passive, as a 
faculty of the individual human soul. The first 
of these interpretations is exposed to the dillionlty 
that it separates the active and passive intellects 
so that they cannot act together (cf. Aquinas, 
contra Gent. II. clxxvi.). The second interpreta- 
tion makes both the active intellect and the ap- 
prehension of the rational concept the act not of 
the human intellect, but of an intellect outsido the 
individual human being, and one and the same in 
all men. Such a conception divorces intellect so 
completely from tho individual soul that it is hard 
to conceive how any tie remains between them. 
The third interpretation is exposed lo great diffi- 
culties. Unless conceived as a distinct faculty 
apart from tlie passive intellect, it becomes little 
more than a phase of the latter, f t can only be 
regarded as illuminative of the Divine creative 
thought, already implicitly present in the phan- 
tasm. If the active intellect is conceived as some- 
thing distinct from tho passive — and Aquinas did 
so regard it— it is difficult to understand how a 
merely human faculty, acting instinctively or 
blindly, can be creative of an intelligible species 
which, nevertheless, lias an ideal community or 
identity with the independently existing phantasm. 
Lastly, it seems impossible to understand how a 
human intcllectua agens should be in perpetual 
activity, still more a speculative intellect that 

I In mediaeval philosophy the intrlhrtus potmibilis is, hi 
general, identical with tlie passive intellect. They were dis- 
tinguished by sornu of the Arabians, but, as in that case tho 
passive intellect is identified with some of the interpreta- 
tions already rejected, a bare nenlion of that fuefc Is sufficient 
here. 
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combines both active and passive intellect (see 
Hicks’ (U Anima , note 430, a. 22). 

A solution of these difficulties in Aristotle’s 
doctrine may possibly be found if we view him 
as regarding vovs in its relation to the human 
soul as a Divine-human faculty or power— on the 
human side active and passive at once, on the 
Divine ever active, for the activity of intellect 
is life. This agrees with the language of the 
Nic. Ethics (x. 7), that voO j is ( something Divine’ 
— * the true self.’ 

' Nor la It necessary, as the wiseacres have it, to think like a 
man because one is a man, or to think like a mortal because one 
is a mortal, but one oujfht to play the immortal, as far as in 
one lies, and leave nothing undone to live up to the highest part 
in one ; for even if it be small in hulk, yet In power and precious- 
ness it far surpasses all things ’ (Stock’s tr., Oxford and London, 
1880, p. 07). 

The relation of the Aristotelian doctrine of in- 
tellect to tho question of the immortality of the 
soul depends on the relation in which intellect 
and sense are conceived to stand to consciousness 
and memory. Hamilton (Reid's Works , p. 878) cites 
a passage from Aristotle (Probl. xi. 33) which ho 
translates: ‘To divorce Sensation from Under- 
standing, is to reduce Sensation to an insensible 
process ; wherefore it has been said — Intellect secs, 
and Intellect hears.' This would lead to a Platonic 
view, essentially identifying consciousness with the 
immaterial intellect. On the other hand, if the 
lower animals are not more machines, their sen- 
suous life implies some kind of consciousness. 
Balmes was consequently led to attribute to them 
ail immaterial self and somo sort of possible im- 
mortality (Fundamental Philosophy , bk. ii. ch. 2). 
That the mere animal soul is a simple immaterial 
substance, originating and perishing with the body, 
was hold by S. Tongiorgi, and opposed by Stfickl, 
who held that matter was the substrate of the 
organic life of brutes (Irhrbuch der PhilosM i. 168). 
Unless, therefore, intellect and sensibility can be 
regarded as still united in some common root, to 
use Kant’s expression, the separability of intellect 
from the body scemH to involve the division of 
consciousness itself. The doctrine of Aquinas 
regarding memory seems to involve a similar 
division of that faculty, the cognition of the past 
object in itself belonging to sense, and intellect 
preserving only tho intelligible species, yet having, 
nevertheless, in relation to the act of intellect, 
though not to the object, a cognition of the past 
as such (Summn, I. qu. Ixxix. art. 6). The real 
significance of Aristotle’s doctrine of the intellect 
in its bearing on the immortality of tho human 
soul has been disputed in every age. W. Archer 
Butler says : 

‘ It It not sufllciont to satisfy tho demand* of human anxiety 
on this subject, that an eternity should he pronounced essential 
loan active intellectual principle, which Itself seems descried 
as unable to exercise any conscious energies ajiart from the 
bodily structure ; a quickening essenco whose very existence 
retreats into nothingness when it is loft nothing to quicken* 
(Lectures, p. 658). 

The changed point of view from which intellect 
is regarded in modem philosophy appears in 
Spinoza. The intellect, whether finite or in- 
finite, is regarded by him as only in actuality, 
not in potentiality; but then tins intellect be- 
longs, not to active but to passive nature, not to 
natura naturans but to naturn naturata (Ethics, 
I. prop. xxxi.). Hence it does not represent a 
power standing over against nature, but one 
which is identical with nature. Tho same changed 
standpoint shows itself in Leibniz’s addition to 
the scholastic formula, * Nihil est in intellectu 

uod non fuerit in sensu, nisi intclleetus ipse.’ 

ntcllect or reason is conceived in Leibniz and 
Kant as possessing a content essentially related to 
the objects of nature. 

We have already had occasion to mention the 


conception of intellect which we find in the 
Association school. This school makes feeling, 
sensation, the fundamental phenomenon of psy- 
chical and of rational life. Intellect, intelligence, 
is only the development of the most fundamental 
features of sensation. Similarity, discrimination, 
retention, beget by means of tho continued action 
of association the cognit ive apprehension of objects 
distinct, or apparently distinct, from sensations 
themselves. It is unnecessary to repeat the well- 
known criticisms to which this doctrine is exposed. 
The unity of consciousness, through which simi- 
larity and difference are recognized, and which 
imparts significance to retention, is unexplained. 
In general, AssociationiHts put the cart before the 
horse. In the most important activities of mind, 
phenomena are associated because they are cog- 
nized os related, not cognized as related because 
certain psychical events are associated. The same 
applies to the Herbartian school. As H fill'd in g 
says, ‘Consciousness is not merely a platform on 
which ideas carry on their struggle for existence ; 
it acts itself in and through the individual ideas * 
(Outlines of Psychology , Eng. tr., London, 1890, 
p. 144). 

Owing perhaps to the influence of A. Schopen- 
hauer ana F. Nietzsche, a tendency has shown 
itself in recent philosophy, especially in Pragmat- 
ism, to regard intellect no longer as tho refined 
product of Association, but as the croature and 
instrument of the will. 

According to Schopenhauer, ' nature hoe produced the Intel- 
lect for the service of an individnul will : therefore it is destined 
only to know tiling* so far a* they furnish the motive* of such 
a will but not to Fathom them or apprehend their etMunco In 
itself ' (Werke, ed. J. Frauimstadt, Leipzig, 1877, ili. 160). To 
Nietzsche ‘ Reason 1 b only a tool’ (JenseUs von Out und Dim, 
do. 1800, p. 122). 

The possibility of conceiving the force in nature 
as will, impulse, does not directly concern us here, 
but the possibility of so conceiving tho funda- 
mental principle in mind does. When it was 
thought that we had in tho sense of effort an 
immediate consciousness of energy expended, it 
was not unreasonable to regard the consciousness 
of effort not only as determinative of many of our 
most intellectual perceptions, but even as affording 
a glimpse into the metaphysical nature of reality. 
But, now that the existence of such a feeling is 
generally rejected, it is difficult to conceive the 
stream of consciousness merely as such as pre- 
senting a conative aspect. According to G. K 
Stout, the process of consciousness is in part self- 
determining. There is in it a current, a current 
which it feels, a tendency towards an end (Manual 
of Psychology*, London, 1907, p. 64 f.). Through 
this conative tendency the presentations of con- 
sciousness acquire objective meaning, and in 
general through conative continuity the processes 
of consciousness acquire meaning and significance. 
This theory seems exposed to the same objections 
os the Association theory. Such consciousness of 
an end, however vague, implies the presence of an 
intellectual power which already differentiates such 
end from the current tending towards it. Only so 
can the current feel itself to he tending towards 
an end. 

A much more decidedly voluntaristic explanation 
of intellect is involved in H. Miinsterbcrg’s ‘ Action 
Theory* (Grundzuge der Psychologic, Leipzig, 1900, 
i. 625). According to that theory, the liveliness 
of a sensation depends on the strength of the 
centrifugal excitation propagated from it. Sen- 
sory excitation is not in itself accompanied by 
psychical processes, whether the excitation pro- 
ceed from the periphery or from associated centres. 
The afferent process is thus wholly unconscious; 
only in its passage into motor discharge does it 
give rise to consciousness. The cerebral cortex, 
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which i» the seat of the psycho-physical processes, 
must, in order to produce movements, act on sub- 
cortical centres. Every sub-cortical centre stands 
always in connexion with an opposite centre, viz. 
the centre which carries out the diametrically 
opposite movement. This fact, according to Mlin- 
sterberg, is the basis not only of all motor antago- 
nistic functions, but also of all psychical oppositions, 
even such as are purely intellectual ana logical. 
Opposition of beliefs is reducible to difference of 
attitude in regard to our activity in the world. 
Upon the spatial variations in the discharge 
depend the varying intellectual values of the 
sensations. This theory is exposed to sorious 
physiological and psychological objections, and 
its application in detail has not yet been given by 
the author. It is necossary only to mention that, 
at the point of transition to motor discharge, the 
author seems to postulate the action of a spiritual 
principle which determines the path of discharge 
and the consequent attitude of the agent to the 
world. It is here that the author’s relation to 
Fiehto conies in, whose ethical idealism he claims 
to unite with the physiological psychology of our 
time. The voluntaristic theory must not be con- 
fused with the practical Reason of the Scholastics. 
The latter refers merely to the application of reason 
to the harmony of action with nature and its final 
end. 

The voluntaristic conception of intellect appears 
in an interesting form in the writings of H. L. 
Bergson. To Bergson intellect is but a special 
instrument created by that Clan vital which lies 
behind the whole process of evolution. This in- 
strument reveals not truth, but utility. It acts 
not by unveiling the nature of things, but rather 
by limiting and falsifying the larger intuition of 
reality which flows through the vital impulse out 
of which consciousness itself issues. The falsifica- 
tion, however, works; it is useful for directing our 
activities, and is justified by its results. In fact, 
it is these activities which give us the forma of 
things. It is with inert matter, the solid, that 
our intelligence deals : the fluid in the real escapes 
it in part. Of the discontinuous and immobile 
alone can it form a clear idea. ‘ Intellect is char- 
acterized by a natural inability to comprehend life * 
(Bergson, Creative Evolution , Eng. tr., London, 
1912, }>. 174). Intellect and matter have progress- 
ively adapted themselves one to the other 4 because 
it is the same inversion of tho same movoment 
which creates at once the intellectuality of mind 
and the materiality of things’ (ib. 217). It docH 
not appear how such a movement, even if it ex- 
isted, could explain the adaptation of intellect to 
the object. Thought may in determining its object 
be determined by it (Stokes, Objectivity of Truth , p. 
58 f.), but, except in the individual, this reciprocal 
determination does not take place as a mere process 
in time. 

But, just as much as the psychological theories 
we have considered, does Bergson’s biological theory 
of the origin of intellect imply intellect itself as 
already existing. He postulates a consciousness 
or supra-consciousness lying behind intellect. The 
sympathetic insight by which we penetrate the 
mobility of things, the supra- and ultra-intellectual 
intuition by which there is a taking possession of 
the spirit by itself — these conceptions are but 
intellect itself, misconstrued and misunderstood. 
It is the problem of the intellects agens once 
again. Philosophy here treads the same ground 
which the followers of Aristotle have trod, uud 
meets the same difficulties. 

Grant, however, that intellect is somehow evolvod 
out of, and is grappling more or less successfully, 
if not with the mystery, at any rate with the 
practical working of things. What does this 


amount to ? It means at least that the key tits 
tho lock, and that the lock is fitted to the key. 
It means that nature in its working is relative, 
in large measure, to the concents wliich intellect 
has framed ; therefore, in still larger measure 
to the intelligence which lias framed these con- 
cepts and will still frame others, by which nature 
itself will he better understood — a process which 
can be justified only on the presupposition, which 
is common alike to Aristotelian philosophy and 
Absolute Idealism, that nature is relative to 
intelligence, that voCs governs all. 

Litrhattsb. — Aristotle, do Anima, ed. E. Wnllnno, Cam- 
bridge, 1882, ed. It. 1). Hirka, do. 1007 ; J. I. Beare, Greek 
Theories of Elementary Cognition, Oxford, 1000 ; W. Hamilton, 
lieid’s Works' 1 , Edinburgh, 1872, noten A and M; Aquinas, 
Stnnma, i. on. lxxix., Ixxxv., lxxxvii., contra Gentiles, ii. Ivxh- 
Ixxviii.; J. L. Balmes, Fundamental Philos ., Eng. tr., New 
York, 1850, bks. ii., iv.; M. Maher, Psychology!, New York 
and London, 1911; A. Stftckl, Lehrbuch dcr Philosophic 3, 
Mainz, 1809 (1 1892) ; W. Archer Butler, Lectures on the Hist, 
of A no. Philos., last serirn, London, 1874; T. Maguire. 
Lectures on Philos., do. 1885, bk. v.; A, Bain, Senses and 
the Intellect*, do. 1804: H. Talne, Do V Intelligence, Eng. tr., 
do. 1871 : J. Sully, The Human Mind, do. 1892; P. Janet 
and G. S6ailles, Ilist. of the Problems of Philos., 2 vole., do. 
1902 ; A. Sttickl, Gesoh. der Philos, des Mittelalters, 3 vols., 
Mains, 1864-66, and Handb, of the Hist, of Philos., pt. i., tr. 
T. A. Finlay, Dublin, 1887. GEOKCE J. STOKES. 

INTELLECTUALISM.— In its popular and 
most general sense, 4 intellectual ism ’ means the 
belief in the supremacy in human life of the 
intellect. More precise, technical meanings of tho 
term appear in the theory of knowledge, in ethics, 
and in theology. 

1. In the theory of knowledge, intellectualism 
is tho doctrine which derives knowledge chiefly, 
or mainly, from the intellect, i.c. from pure reason. 
Intellectualism is hero practically synonymous with 
rationalism ( g.v.), and stands opposed to sensa- 
tionalism ( q.v .). Whereas intellectualism affirms 
that reason is the unique or the principal source 
of knowledge, and that knowledge so derived is 
independent of, ami superior to, tho impressions 
received from the outside world through tho senses, 
sensationalism affirms that general ideas arise from 
sensations. In its extreme form, sensationalism 
maintains that independently of sensation tho mind 
is a tabula rasa , that there is nothing in the mind 
that was not first in the sense. One may also 
oppose to intellectualism tho systems of thought 
represented by Schopenhauer’s philosophy, in which 
the ‘will* is given a dominant rdle in the deter- 
mination of action and the discovery of knowledge. 
German philosophy lias boon dominantly of the 
intellectualistio type, while sensationalism has 
found its most numerous exponents in France 
(Condorcet, d’Alembert) and in England (Locke, 
Hume). 

Tho method pursued in the search for knowledge 
will differ according to the conception formed of 
its source or sources. The pure intellectualist 
will rely altogether upon the a priori, deductive 
method, the pure sensationalist upon an empirical, 
inductive method, since knowledge comes, accord- 
ing to him, through sensory experience. 

2. In ethics, tho intellectualistio doctrine affirms 
that knowledge is in itself sufficient to determine 
action. Socrates is tho first and the chief repre- 
sentative of ethical intellectualism. According to 
him, no one does wrong knowingly. Sin is error, 
i.e. ignorance ; for no man purposely injures him- 
self. This doctrine is opposed by the Stoics, on the 
ground that the will is not altogether determined 
by knowledge, but is, at least in some degree, self- 
determined. Aristotle differed from Socrates in 
that lie held it jjossible for desires arising from 
insufficient knowledge to he stronger than those 
proceeding from full knowledge. Ho thought, 
therefore, that the practice of virtue required not 
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only right insight, but a training of the will, by 
which it became able to resist the stronger allure- 
ment of unen lightened desire and to follow the 
dictates of reason. Ethical intellectualism re- 
appeared in the modern period, particularly in the 
English moralist, 8. Clarke. 

3. In theology and in the philosophy of religion, 
the intellectuahstio tendency leads to a more or 
less complete neglect of feeling and of will, im- 
pulses, and desires, in favour of thought— this both 
in the problems of the origin and in those of the 
nature of religion. A consequence of this tendency 
is that certain ideas, or systems of ideas, necessary 
to religion are identified with religion, or are 
treated as if they constituted the whole of religion. 
Thus, religion is defined as ‘a department of 
thought having for its object a solf-conscious and 
intelligent Being 1 (G. J. Romanes, Thoughts on 
Religion , London, 1895, p. 41), or as * an attempt to 
explain human experience by relating it to invisible 
existence’ (G. T. Ladd, Jvurn, of Phil., Psych . , 
and Scientific Methods , i. [1904] 9). Martineau’s 
definition also [mis the emphasis upon a belief : 

1 belief in an ever living God, that is, in a Divine 
Mind and Will ruling the Universe and holding 
moral relations with mankind’ ( A Study of Re- 
ligion, Oxford, 1888, i. I). 

In the solution of the problems of origin, 
intellectualism leads to an exclusive concern for 
the genesis of the ideas upon which the existence 
of religion depends, to the neglect of the other 
aspects of religious life, in particular of the emo- 
tions and of the ceremonial. Intellectualism is 
hero opposed to aflectivism and to voluntarism. 
The first emphasizes the feeling and the emotion ; 
it looks upon some particular feeling as being the 
‘essence ’ or the ‘ vital part’ of religion. Schleior- 
macher’s standpoint is an aflectivism mitigated by 
an explicit recognition that feeling and activity are 
inseparable, though distinct. Eor him the essence 
of religion consists in the feeling of an absolute 
dependence upon God. I 11 voluntarism a more 
comprehensive point of view displaces both intel- 
lcctualisrn and aflectivism. It recognizes that 
religion is a mode of life, and that it involves 
necessarily— as does every pulse of life— ideas ami 
foeling ; and, in accordance with contemporary 
psychology, it insists that these exist only as a 
part of a conative act. There can be no thinking 
and no feeling without desire or intention. Religion 
comes, thus, to be looked upon as a particular type 
of activity, or mode of behaviour (J. H. Leuba, 
A Psychological Study of Religion , London, 191*2, 
pp. 35-45). 

Litkraturb. — I n addition to the works mentioned in tills 
article, see the articles to which reference has been made, and 
the literature appended to them. J. H. LEUBA. 

INTELLECTUALISM (Philosophical). - 1. 
Historical survey. — The term ‘intellectualism* 
bad originally nearly the same meaning as ‘ ideal- 
ism,’ and it is so used, c.g. , by Schelling. As the 
intellect was regarded as the proper representative 
of the human mind in its entirety, the word ‘ intel- 
lectual ism ’ seemed to be the most fitting designa- 
tion of the philosophical view that stands opposed 
to materialism. It is only within recent times that 
the word lias acquired a derogatory sense, and has 
come to signify a theory which exalts the mere 
intellect at the expense of other elements of the 
mind, such as emotion and will. 

Ever and again, in the course of historical de- 
velopment, there emerge periods in which the 
intellect— reflective thought— usurps the place of 
command, and these periods are always comcidont 
with an advance in culture and a more conscious 
mode of life— conditions in which principles hitherto 
assumed to be self-evident begin to show them- 


selves insecure. As a matter of fact, the intellect 
is originally by no means the decisive factor in all 
aspects of civilized life. The truth is, rather, that 
all primitive culture contains a non-rational and 
positive element. This is seen, e.g., in the fact 
that the beginnings of human knowledge and ac- 
tion are at first traced to a divine source. Tillage, 
handicraft, measures, weights, art, language, moral 
laws, legal systems, and political constitutions are 
all believed to have been given by divine revela- 
tion, and anything like fundamental criticism of 
them is therefore debarred. Or ancestral custom 
and immemorial tradition continue to rule with 
an authority that seems self-evident. Then all at 
once the hitherto unchallenged is assailed by doubt. 
External conditions and the inner life have alike 
undergone a change. The question arises why 
any particular institution should be precisely as 
it is and not otherwise, and there springs up a de- 
sire for a rational vindication of things. Tho time 
has now come when the intellect asserts its inde- 
pendent power. In what had previously been 
received simpliciter , it now discovers defects, im- 
possibilities, contradictions. Nothing shall count 
as authoritative that has not stood the scrutiny 
of the intellect. We have come to the stage ex- 
emplified in tho Sophistic movement of Greek 
philosophy. 

The beginning of the modern period shows a no 
less powerful advance of the intellectual factor. 
The unity of medimval culture was broken up by 
the Renaissance and tho Reformation. It is true 
that, although the Renaissance and the Reforma- 
tion did not originate in purely intellectual con- 
siderations, they availed to liberate the intellect 
by setting up, alongside of tho institutions of the 
Middle Ages, other institutions having equal 
claims. Eor, when rival forms of cultural life 
thus stand sido by side, the questions arise which 
of them can give the host reasons for its existence, 
and whether some other form is not possible ; 
and, when such questions arise, it is in reality 
the intellect that is called upon to give a decisive 
answer. 

This is clearly shown with reference to tho 
question regarding truth. To the medieval mind 
truth was really tradition. The mediaeval period 
was not one of rigid repose. It had its own 
spiritual movements and its own problems; wit- 
ness the controversy between the Thomists and 
the Scotists. While Thomas Aquinas regards 
natural knowledge and tho supernatural truth of 
revelation as combining to form the ono vast and 
regularly graded kingdom of reason, Duns Scotus 
considers the truth of the Church’s doctrine to he 
something totally irrational. Rut these antagon- 
istic views are both at ono in assuming that the 
truth is actually there ; that it requires, not to be 
discovered, but simply to be handed on from one 
generation to another. The Church it» in posses- 
sion of the truth, and she is its guardian. The 
Iionaissance and the Reformation brought about 
a change — though not, indeed, a radical one, inas- 
much as the intellect as such was not yet invested 
with the function of discovering and safeguarding 
tho truth. The Renaissance itself was partly in- 
volved in a tradition, though not so much in that 
of the Church as in that of classical antiquity, 
while for the Reformers the Bible, as the Word of 
God, came to rank ns the foundation of all know- 
ledge of the truth. But, when materially diverse 
truths, resting on different grounds, come into con- 
flict with one another, the eventual result must 
be that the intellect acquires a larger measure of 
independence. The various truths must neces- 
sarily operate and dispute with the same principles 
of reason, and hence the conviction gradually gains 
ground that the credentials of truth are to to 
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found in the reason — in the intellect — and nowhere 
else. 

But these movements give rise to great incerti- 
tude. All real, as apart from merely formal, truth 
is reduced to an unstable condition. In all things 
a new foundation must be laid, a new structure 
raised. The intellect finds itself face to face with 
a stupendous task. But it claims the right to 
believe that the solution of the difficulties is within 
its powers. For there is one kind of knowlodge, 
viz. mathematics, upon which doubt has never been 
able to lay its band. Now, mathematics is without 
question an affair of the reason ; it does not rest 
upon diviue revelation, or upon venerable tradi- 
tion, but is entirely a product of the intellect. If, 
therefore, the intellect has succeeded so well in 
this sphere, why should it not prove equally suc- 
cessful elsewhero? Mathematics thus comes to 
he regarded as the pattern of knowledge, and a 
close alliance between it and philosophy is the 
result. The powerful influence of mathematics is 
clearly discernible in the systems of Descartes, 
Spinoza, and Leibniz. In alliance with mathe- 
matics the intellect gains a secure standpoint and 
a robust self-confidence. It now undertakes the 
task of framing clear and distinct conceptions, and 
of exposing to view the ultimate grounds of exist- 
ence. It claims that the essential nature of the 
world, the fundamental unifying principle of all 
things, and thus also the decisive laws that regu- 
late the life, action, and conduct of human beings, 
must all yield their secrets to thought and its 
methodical procedure. Nor is the intellect con- 
tent to assert its supremacy only in the sphere 
of scientific knowledge ; it extends its claim of 
authority also to morality, law, religion, politics, 
economics, and art. Men are fully persuaded that 
by means of intellectual action in all departments 
of human life obvious principles of truth can actu- 
ally be drawn from a state of affairs which has 
proved unsatisfactory and is incapable of justifica- 
tion, and thus there spring up a natural juris- 
prudence, a natural morality, a natural religion ; 
political constitutions are drafted, rules are drawn 
lip for economic life, laws are formulated for art. 
In addition to the philosophers specially noted 
above, this movement is associated with the names 
of Hobbes, Shaftesbury, Montesquieu, Lessing, 
Adam Smith, and many others. 

The intellectualistic tendency was enormously 
reinforced by the rise of modern physical science 
and technical craftsmanship. As in mathematics, 
so also here, we find an indisputable contribution 
of the intellect. By means of observation, calcula- 
tion, and skilfully devised experiments, the most 
amazing results have been achieved. Intellectual- 
ism continued to make steady advance from the 
17tli cent., and, notwithstanding the rise of oppos- 
ing tendencies, it reached its culminating point in 
the 19th cent.— in the philosophy of llegel. 

Great as was the reliance placed upon the in- 
tellect, however, it had been noted that its Bpecial 
function was exercised in discovering and eluci- 
dating, not in creating. In all that it had achieved 
it had proceeded upon something which it had not 
itself produced, which confronted it as something 
given and already existing. Even mathematics 
and kinematics were seen to depend ultimately on 
space and time — on entities, that is to say, which 
the intellect could not evolve from itself, but must 
in some sonse recognize as given to it. The fact 
was still more obvious in tne sphere of physical 
science, where the intellect could not advance a 
single step except in contact with the objective 
facts of perception. But in other spheres as well 
—in ethics, law, religion, politics, economics, art 
—intellectual activity encountered ultimate ele- 
ments, such as God, freedom, immortality, en- 


lightened self-interest, the struggle of each against 
all, etc., which the intellect could not create from 
its own resources, but could only expose to view. 
In the light of such considerations, however, the 
entire work of the intellect might seem to become 
insecure. For the question as to the relation be- 
tween thought and reality might be answered in 
such a way as to deny that the intellect was 
capable of comprehending the real at all. In point 
of fact the Kantian philosophy had restricted the 
function of the intellect to tne logical articula- 
tion of phenomena. It was then surmised that 
tho intellect could without dubiety apprehend the 
veritably real only if what had hitherto been re- 
garded as given, as prior to experience, was itself 
m the last resort the creation oi the intellect. To 
show that this was actually the case was the task 
undertaken by Hegel. On the Hegelian theory 
all reality whatever is an absolute process of 
thought, a self-unfolding of tho absolute idea, tho 
essential nature of which is logical ; thought and 
existence are identical. Hegel describes how the 
absolute idea externalizes itself and so becomes 
nature — tho world of space and time ; how the 
finite spirit issues from the world, and how in 
the process of historical development it realizes 
itself in its essential identity with the absolute 
spirit. The entire development proceeds with 
logical necessity. In this system, accordingly, 
the intellect assumed tho position of absolute 
sovereignty, and, although it did not hold that 
position long— the Hegelian philosophy being soon 
superseded— yet intellectuahsm was not thereby 
set aside. It still continues to exercise a power- 
ful influence, as maybe clearly seen, r.g., in the 

Z stem of H. Cohen, whose great work, Dir 
>gik dcr reinen Erkrnntnis , Berlin, 1906, is based 
upon the idea that thought and being ure one, 
that the foundations of being are actually created 
by thought. Whole sections of this work are 
thoroughly Hegelian in tone, and, in fact, Hegel’s 
mode of tnought has in our own time experienced 
a revival both in Britain and in Germany. On 
the other hand, intellectual ism has always en- 
countered a good deal of opposition. In every 
delinito theory of empiricism, as represented, r.g. t 
by liocke and Hume — in every system, that is to 
say, according to which the function of the intel- 
lect is one of mere passive receptivity — there sub- 
sists also an anti-intellectualistie spirit. Reference 
has already been made to Kant. When Fichte 
and Schellmg exalt moral volition or artistic in- 
tuition above the intellect, their thought really 
moves on anti-intellectualistic lines. Schopenhauer 
finds the ultimate cosmic force in a mysterious 
will, and in this connexion mention should be 
mado also of von Hartmann, in whoso system, 
however, there is a Hegelian strand. But the 
authority of intellcctualism has been challenged 
above all by modern psychology. Wundt has en- 
deavoured in his great works to win recognition 
for the volitional element in all life, so that his 
philosophical theory may be apposiltdy described 
as voluntarism. Heinrich Maier, in a notable 
work entitled Psycholugie drs emvliorudm Denk- 
ens, has drawn attention to the fact that besides 
‘cognitive’ thought there is also an ‘emotional’ 
thought, which, while it contains logical elements, 
is nevertheless guided by feeling and will. An 
extremely anti* intellectualistic position is taken 
also by pragmatism — a product of British and 
American thought— of which the leading^ repre- 
sentatives are W. James, J. Dewey, and F. C. S. 
Schiller. According to this theory, the intellect 
is per se incapable of deciding what truth is. Only 
that which justifies itself to living experience is 
to bo accounted true, so that the intellect is hero 
subordinated to life. Reference should also be 
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made in this connexion to Vnihingcr and his sig 
iiilicant work, Die Philosophic des A Is Ob. On 
Vaihinger’s theory the function of the intellect is 
not the discovery of truth, but tho pre-calculation 
of occurrences which are to bo designated as sensa- 
tions [Enipfindungen). Tho most delicate creations 
of the intellect— those which it produces for that 
purpose — are not reproductions of the real, but 
fictions. 

To these psychological and philosophical move- 
ments a fresh anti-intellectual tendency has been 
added by the recent emergence of a new {esthetic 
culture. The inadequacy of purely intellectual 
attainments is increasingly being felt on all sides. 
The over -estimation of the intellect, with its 
tendency to reduce all to a uniform level, its in- 
difference to individual qualities, and its elimina- 
tion of the subjective factor, is blamed for the 
impoverishment of the inner life and the repression 
of all true individuality of character, while, on 
the other hand, it is feit that art, with its eager 
interest in tho concrete, its sympathetic under- 
standing of individual characteristics, and its crea- 
tive force, should be the guide to a richer, deeper, 
and fuller life. These considerations have brought 
about a complete revolution, as, e.g., in the educa- 
tional sphere. Thus, while the views disseminated 
by Herbart — views designed above all things to 
secure intellectual lucidity in education — held 
until quite recently a position of almost unchal- 
lenged authority, they are now to a very groat 
extent discarded. ‘Art in child life’ has become 
a widely recognizod maxim in contemporary peda- 
gogies. 

Yet the intellect, in spite of all theso counter- 
movements, and in spite of tho active depreciation 
which it has had to encounter, still continues to 
assert its power and its indispensability. It is 
obvious that mere negation will not answer here, 
and that the question regarding the significance of 
the intellect requires further investigation. Of 
contemporary thinkers, Euckcn, in particular, has 
submitted the problem to searching treatment. 
He, too, strives earnestly to transcend anything 
like mere intelleetualisin. It is a fundamental 
doctrine of his philosophy of the spiritual life that 
the spirit of man involves more than intellectual 
activity, that the spirit in its entirety is richer than 
the intellect, hut also that the intellect belongs to 
the spirit, and that the proper development of the 
spirit is impossible without intellectual action. lie 
certainly admits that the intellect cannot of itself 
alone evolve any complete reality. It can act only 
when it has something else — something that does 
not originate in itself— to act upon, as can be 
clearly seen in the sphere of natural science. Here 
the intellect, however far-reaching and compre- 
hensive its activity, is forced to keep in touch 
from iirst to last with given facts, with tho world 
of experience. And tho like holds good in every 
other department of human life. Ethical laws ana 
idonls, religious convictions, and rosthetic intuitions 
are not products of the purely intellectual function, 
hut have their rise in deeper regions of the spirit. 
If the intellect relies upon itself alone, it moves in 
a realm of merely formal concepts ; and if, never- 
theless, it aspires to create a reality, yet this 
reality has, in point of fact, come to it from 
elsewhere— only the intellect does not itself realize 
this, or else the fact is screened from view. Tn 
such eases Lhe sources from which the intellect has 
surreptitiously drawn are empirical and spiritual 
experience. This, however, does not exclude the 
recognition of the fact that, conversely, knowledge 
and life, whatsoever their nature may be, can 
make no proper progress without the co-operation 
of the intellect. The intellect sifts and combines ; 
it clariiios and moulds. It is present in all experi- 


ence, and its presence is unconditionally necessary 
if a completely articulated and ordered reality is to 
he attained at all. What could we make of sensa- 
tions, which to-day are often held to he the truly 
real, if the intellect did not impart itself to them! 
They would he something inert, orderless, chaotic, 
and, in the last resort, absolutely null. Similarly, 
morality, religion, and art can never attain lucidity 
apart from the action of the intellect. Its critical 
action is, indeed, essential to the very possibility 
of their progressive development and refinement. 
In what a rudimentary condition would not art 
have been doomed to remain if the intellect had 
not taught it how to look at human life and the 
surrounding world ? By such considerations does 
Eucken seelc to maintain the rights of the intellect, 
yet without making it the sole authority in human 
life. 

We arrive at results similar to those of Eucken 
by a consideration of the fundamental character of 
reality. That fundamental character stands in a 
peculiar relation to tho tendencies of the intellect. 
The intellect strives to rationalize all reality, to 
bring it under calculation, to view it as necessary ; 
and its ultimate aim is to construct a formula 
which will embrace all that occurs in the world, 
and which is capable of determining the actual 
condition of things at any particular moment. To 
a large extent, moreover, reality submits to this 
procedure of the intellect. But there is always a 
point at which all the efforts of the intellect must 
necessarily fail. Tho great instrument of the in- 
tellect is law — the formula. Law and formula, 
however, aro necessarily general in character, and 
may he made to comprehend as many particular 
instances as desired. But they cannot determine 
what particular instance will actually emerge. 
Tims tne formulae of tho law of gravitation would 
hold good precisely as they do even if there were 
more or fewer planets in the solar system. It does 
not follow from the law of gravity that its formulae 
shall apply to that particular system, and no other. 
In a word, laws and formuhe are in their nature 
merely general, while the real is in all cases special 
and concrete, and accordingly reality refuses to be 
completely rationalized. The real might bo de- 
scribed, indeed, as an intermixture of the rational 
and the irrational, or positive — an intermixture in 
which, however, the latter factor predominates 
over the former, since the rational can operato only 
in contact with a positively given object, apart 
from which it moves in a mere vacuum, aud with 
all its efforts produces nothing. 

This is true not merely of the reality whioli 
meets us in our oxternal experience, but also of 
that which we call spiritual. In the moral sphere, 
for instance, we are confronted by various alterna- 
tives : there may he a morality of enlightened self- 
interest and one of self-denial ; a morality which 
affirms and one which negates the world; a 
morality of rigid justice ana one of benevolence ; 
a morality of natural selection and one of religious 
ends. The intellect cannot claim to havo produced 
any of these, nor can it demonstrate that any one 
of them is exclusively authoritative. It may cer- 
tainly he employed in combating or defending any 
of them, but the individual’s acceptance of a 
particular ethical tendency rests ultimately upon 
a )>ersonal decision which is incapable of logical 
explanation. Once the decision is taken, however, 
the intellect may render valuable service in illumi- 
nating, elucidating, and developing tho theory 
chosen. 

Every genuine work of art, again, is an abso- 
lutely individual and unique creation. To inter- 
pret a work of art as due to an application of 
unvarying universal rules is utterly to misunder- 
stand it ; thus Richard Wagner was undoubtedly 
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right in protesting against the notion of an absolute 
work of art, ue. a work wkich would be simply the 
result of universal laws valid for all time ana under 
all conditions. To desiderate such a work would 
involve the establishment of an absolute intel* 
lectualism in the sphere of art. As a matter of 
fact, the general laws of art are mere abstract 
deductions from existing works of art or from the 
achievements of a particular period, and a new 
creation or a new period will give rise to new laws. 
Such laws may servo as a means of comprehending 
and interpreting what already exists, but they 
have no creative power of their own. Thus in 
ethics and art, precisely as in science, mere intel- 
lectualism always works to the prejudice of reality, 
while, on the other hand, the action of the intellect 
is not only valuable, but indispensable. 

2. Intellectualism in religion.— It is not neces- 
sary here to refer to the various forms of religion ; 
it will suffice to elucidate the relevant facts as they 
appear in Christianity. Christianity in its original 
form made not the slightest claim to serve as a 
rational interpretation of the world ; the love of 
God, tho expiatory doatli and the resurrection of 
Christ, immortal life, and eternal salvation —all 
these come before us as something absolutely 
incomprehensible, something which no human 
reason can attain to, and no human understanding 
excogitate, which eye has not seen, nor ear heard, 
neither has entered into the heart of man. That 
rational proofs are of no avail here was an emphatic 
conviction in the mind of St. Paul. Neverthe- 
less, intelloctualism very soon found its way 
into Christianity, and, indeed, by the time of 
the early apologists, Christianity had come to he 
regarded as the true philosophy. In Alexandria 
the endeavour of Clement and Origen to reconcile 
their religion with Greek philosophy served to 
further the procoss of rationalization. Tho fact 
that these theologians regard yvukris as the highest 
attainment possible to man, and that yrwais, as 
pertaining to the perfect, is considered to be un- 
equivocally superior to irlant, which is all that the 
ordinary member of tho community can aspire to, 
simply implies that the Christian religion had 
opened the door to intellectualism. The conception 
of the Logos also played an important part in the 
rationalizing process. This conception, on the one 
hand, was in every respect a product of scientific 
thought ; it signified the cosmic idea, and by means 
of it the world was to be made intelligible, to be 
rationalized, and interpreted, while, on the other 
hand, it is used in the Fourth Gospel to enunciate 
the eternal deity of Jesus Christ, and, although 
here the Logos is certainly brought into relation 
with the world, yet the conception is in no sense a 
scientific one, but purely religious, since the point 
in question is not the possibility of a rational inter- 
pretation of the world, but the dignity to be assigned 
to Christ. Nevertheless, the conception served in 
part to bring various types of thought into contact 
with one another, and even to fuse them together. 
Thus arose a disastrous intermingling of ideas, 
bringing great perplexities in its train. For one 
thing, correct knowledge was now considered to be 
the most important element in religion, and, on 
similar grounds, heresy was accounted the gravest 
of sins, while, again, this position was constantly 
disputed by the natural conviction that religion 
is concerned with something else — something more 
essential than mere knowledge. Religious know- 
ledge, moreover, could not even attain to lucidity 
with regard to itself. On the one hand, it was 
regarded as being of the same nature as rational 
truth, i.e. the type of cogitation found in logic, 
metaphysics, and mathematics; on the other, the 
feeling that religion has essentially to do with an 
entirely different kind of truth, with a positive and 


non-rational truth, could never ho wholly sup. 
pressed. A wavering between tho two shies runs 
through the entire mediaeval theology ; and, while 
Christianity sought to defend itself against intel- 
lectualism, it was never able actually to free itself 
from its grasp. 

The >vork of Luther, in virtue of which faith 
was once more invested with its proper prerogative, 
effected an emancipation of religion from intellec- 
tualisni. Faith is now' interpreted as trust in the 
grace of God manifested in Jesus Christ, and thus 
alike in its character and in its object is no mere 
matter of knowledge. Trust is never the outcome 
of purely intellectual reflexion, while the grace 
of God in Christ is something that transcends all 
rational credentials and intellectual demonstration. 
Nevertheless, intellectualism soon re-asserted its 
power in religious things, even in tho Churches of 
the Reformation. Faith camo to be identified with 
the recognition of truo doctrino, and this intel- 
lectual istic interpretation proved most detrimental 
to religion, and long stood in the way of a hotter 
understanding of what religion really signifies. In 
orthodoxy, in tho Illumination, in rationalism and 
supra-rationalism, intellectualism held unbroken 
sway. The substance of what was regarded as 
religious truth was certainly of a very hetero- 
geneous character, hut the essential interest was in 
all cases a kind of knowledge which is accessible 
to the intellect and upon which the intellect can 
arbitrate. The views of Bayle, who emphasized 
the non-rational character of roligion, and those of 
Spinoza, as set forth in tho Tractates Theologico- 
Jroliticus , were of a different trend, but remained 
in great degree inoperative. Nor was tho distinc- 
tion which thinkers now began to make between 
religion and philosophy able as yet to deliver the 
former from the bonds of intellectualism, though it 
was certainly an earnest of better things. 

It was in reality Kant who first succeeded in 
overthrowing the supremacy of intellectualism. 
By drawing a rigid distinction between theoretical 
and practical reason, by limiting the action of tho 
former to the sphere of phenomena, and by denying 
its right to decide any question regarding religion 
or its object, Kant laid the foundation— we cannot, 
indeed, say more— of a truer understanding of 
religion. He himself did not attain to a well- 
grounded conception of the distinctive character of 
religion, inasmuch os, basing it upon morality, he 
virtually treated it as identical therewith. The 
first to see in religion a spiritual entity with a 
distinct character of its own was Schleicrnmcher, 
who maintained that the religious sense is per se 
neither knowledge nor action, but a condition of 
immediate self-consciousness— the feeling of abso- 
lute dependence upon God. Whether this defini- 
tion is in all respects satisfactory is a question for 
separate discussion ; but at all events tho merit 
of having recognized the specific nature of religion, 
and thus of making it secure against tho aggressions 
of intellectualism, is unquestionably to bo ascribed 
to Scbleiernmcher. 

A glance at the history of theology since Sclileier- 
maclier’s day shows us, how ever, that the dangers 
of intellectualism were not removed all at once ; 
on tho contrary, we find everywhere a struggle 
between intellectualism and anti-intellcctualism. 
Another mighty wave of intellectualism passed 
over roligion as a result of the Hegelian philosophy. 
The influence of Hegel operated powerfully upon 
many theologians, ana here special mention should 
be made of F. C. Biedermann, who sought to express 
the essential elements of religion in a Iwf.iwt logical 
categories. Reference should also be made to 0. 
Pfleiderer, of whom it may he said that lie con- 
sidered the proper content of religion to be ulti- 
mately a typo of truth capable of philosophical 
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proof. This new endeavour to rationalize religion 
was challenged by the Erlangen theologians and 
by the school of llitschl, of whom in particular 
W. Herrmann has fought against the harmful 
influences of intellectual ism in the religious sphere. 

On the whole, we may venture to say that the 
danger of an intellectual interpretation of religion 
is now much less than it was. This is due variously 
to the insistent appeal of Ritsehl and his followers 
to the Gospel as the criterion of all Christian belief 
and doctrine, to the historical investigation of 
religion, with its discovery of a vast mass of 
material which defies all rational explanation, and, 
finally, to religious psychology, which serves to 
bring the unique character of religion into fuller 
relief. It is not thereby implied, of course, that 
the history and psychology of religion may not be 
used in the interests of intellectualism, as, e.g. t 
when religion is repudiated altogether. In tliab 
case religious history may simply be drawn upon 
for materials to illustrate the story of human 
error, while religions psychology really becomes a 
study of the disorders of the human soul. Quite 
recently an endeavour to preclude this application 
of religious psychology has been made by Wobber min 
(see Lit.), who makes a sharp distinction between 
the psychology of religion proper and the psycho* 
logy which is concerned with religious phenomena. 
The former, according to Wobbermin, presupposes 
the existence of religion in the investigator him- 
self ; the latter does not. It is only the former, 
however, that can arrive at a true understanding 
of religion, while the other, dealing with religious 
phenomena, is concerned merely witli the externals 
of religion. Religious psychology in this special 
sense is antipathetic to mere intellectualism. We 
are therefore justified in asserting that in the 
sphere of religion powerful an Li-intellectual istic 
forces are in operation at the present day. 

3. The significance of the intellect in the re- 
ligious sphere. —It is quite obvious that the intellect 
is not the most important factor in the religious 
view of things. A fundamental element in every 
religious conception of the world is the conviction 
that God infinitely transcends all human existence. 
This involves the inscrutability of God, and thus 
also negatives the claim of the intellect to be 
supreme. The intellect finds itself confronted 
here by an absolute limit, since the inscrutable 
cannot be brought within its capacities. The in- 
scrutability of God is the indispensable pre-condition 
of religion ; it is not something that might bo 
surrendered without detriment to religion ; on the 
contrary, religion stands or falls with it. God 
would not be God if He were not inscrutable. Nor 
is the inscrutableness of God merely one postulate 
of religion amon^ others ; it penneates everything 
embraced by religion. Thus, the fact that the 
central element 01 Christianity is the redeeming 
love of God is a blessed, but at the same time 
an .incomprehensible, mystery. Of every genuine 
religious utterance it will be found to hold good 
that it breathes the conviction that God is incon- 
ceivable. In religion there is something beforo 
which the intellect must abase itself, and its every 
claim to autocratic authority is utterly silenced. 

On the other hand, disparagement of the intellect 
finds no justification in religion. It would be an 
error to regard the intellect as alone, of all the 
functions of the human mind, hostile to religion, 
and to assume that the others aro more intimately 
allied with it. Even morality, for instance, is in 
itself no more akin to the divine than is intellect. 

It is possible to have a morality which positively 
surpasses the intellect itself in itB antagonism to 
God and religion. Religion, moreover, must insist 
upon the fact that the intellect to# belongs to God ; 
that it is a gift of God which may be used in His 


service, and indeed ought to be so used. Henoe 
religion itself requires that a high value shall be 
set upon the intellect, which, nevertheless, must 
be satisfied with a position below the highest. 

Here, however, the question arises whether in at 
least one particular reference the last word does 
not lie witli the intellect. When we come to deal 
with the unavoidable problom regarding the truth 
of religion, is it not the intellect alone that must 
decide? To what other competent tribunal can 
we appeal for judgment? Self-evident as the 
answers to those questions may appear, it is never- 
theless to be observed that the intellect would be 
able to maintain its sovereignty only on one of two 
conditions, viz. that it creates religion, or else 
abolishes it. Hegol undertook the task of evolving 
religion from the intellect, but any such deduction 
must inevitably founder upon the fact that religion 
has to do with the inscrutable. Were it on any 
possibility to succeed, it would bring religion itself 
to naught. To derive religion from the intellect 
would certainly be to do away with the inscrutable, 
and therefore with religion too. We should in 
that case have only the second alternative to con- 
sider, i.e. the abolition of religion by the intellect. 
And, indeed, that the intellect has a right to assert 
its power in this way seems actually to be conceded 
by religion itself— in the admission, namely, that 
all its affirmations resolve themselves into anti- 
nomies: God is immanent and transcendent; Ho 
acts from necessity and in freedom ; He is inviolable 
justice and redeeming love, etc. Thus, as Vaihinger 
seeks to make out (op. cit.), all these affirmations 
must be regarded as fictions, in which case, again, 
they would be divested of all real truth, and religion 
itself would fall to the ground. This conclusion, 
however, assumes the unconditional validity of the 
proposition that whatever involves antinomies is 
fictitious and unreal. Yet even the reality given 
in sensation, which is the only kind of reality 
recognizod by Vaihinger, is permeated by anti- 
nomies ; thus every sensation is at once limited 
and unlimited ; related to other perceptions and 
yet posited absolutely. On Vaininger’s theory, 
therefore, sensation itself, and in fact everything, 
would be illusory, and this would simply imply 
that the term Miction’ or ‘illusion’ had lost all 
meaning whatever, since it is only as contrasted 
with the real that wo can put any truo construction 
upon the term at all. It follows from these con- 
siderations that the mere presenco of antinomies 
does not enable us to decide whether we are work- 
ing with fictions or not. Accordingly, the question 
whether the intellect can abolish religion is lifted 
out of the intellcctualistic sphere altogether. The 
intellect cannot determine the matter merely on 
the ground of its having here discovered antinomies. 
Once more, therefore, we find that in religion, as 
in all other spheres of experience, the intellect 
encounters a reality which it has not evolved from 
itself, and that even in the question regarding the 
truth of religion it cannot lay claim to absolute 
authority. The decisive thing hero is the spiritual 
force with which religion operates, for in its 
energetic action it transforms the antinomies of 
thought into evidences for its truth by showing 
that they constitute the most pertinent expression 
of its own peculiar nature, which, as we have seen, 
is permeated through and through by the insorut- 
able. If anywhere, then certainly m religion, it 
holds good that, as Kierkegaard has said ( EfUrladte 
Papirer , v. 269), it is not our reasons that support 
our convictions, but our convictions that support 
our reasons. 

Lm&ATURi. — R, Bucken, Die Einheit dee Geiet.eelebens in 
Bewusstsem t md That der Mensohheit, Leipzig, 1888, Geistige 
Strdmunyen for Qegenurart do. 1909, Eng. tr M London, 1912 ; 
K. Heim, Dae GfwiHuheiteprobUm in der eystematisohen 
Theohgie bis zu SchleUrmacher , Leipzig, 1911; H. Maier, 
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Wobberxnm, Die rtligionepsychologUche J Uthode in Religions • 
wissenschaftund Theologie, Leipzig, 1913; Sdren Kierkegaard, 
A fsluttenae uvidenskabeluj tifterskrift, Copenhagen, 1846, 
Germ, tr., Abschlie&sende unwissenscha/Uiche iTachschrift , 
Jena, 1910. PAUL KALWEIT. 

INTELLIGENCE, — z. Use of the term.— 
Probably no term in psychology is used with so 
many different shades of meaning by different 
writers as the term 4 intelligence.* In Thomas 
Aquinas, from whom most of the Renaissance 
and modem controversies directly or indirectly 
originate, intelligence is the act or function by 
which the soul acquires knowledge of the uni- 
versal — it is the spiritual function of the soul as 
participating in tne divine nature, as a direct 
creation of God, and, therefore, immortal. The 
universal is reached by an extreme process of ab- 
straction, abstracting from all material conditions 
of objective existence. There is also a lower form of 
abstraction found in animals, in the faculty called 
cestimativa. This might be translated ‘practical 
judgment,’ the power to appreciate the significance 
of objects for the needs of life. It is an instinc- 


is abstraction, but abstraction only from condi- 
tions of space and time, not from matter as such. 
Animals, therefore, have no knowledge of general 
principles, of causation, of the relation of means 
to end, etc. In the development of man’s natural 
faculties, cestimativa becomes cogitativa , ‘under- 
standing,’ particular or ompirieal reasoning, infer- 
ence from particular to particular, or from a series 
of particulars to a new case of the same kind, still 
without any conception of general principles, or 
intuition of the universal and necessary. It is 
only when the intellect or reason comes into action 
that this further step is taken, and knowledge in 
the true sense of the word— ‘science’— begins (see 
A. D. Sertillanges, S. Thomas d'Aquin, Paris, 
1910, vol. ii. bk. v. eh. iii. f. ). 

In the long and still unsettled controversy as to 
tho relation between animal and human soul and 
intelligence, the question — theological dogma apart 

has turned upon: (1) psychological analysis; is 
there a difference in kind between the functions 
referred to, as Aquinas supposes, or a difference 
only of degree or complexity? (2) observed facts 
ana their interpretation ; do animals give evidence 
of behaviour the same in kind as that which in 
ourselves we term intelligent? Philosophical and 
scientific as well as theological bias made some- 
times the one, sometimes the other, view prevail ; 
but at the present day thcro can be no doubt that 
a large majority of psychologists, and a still larger 
majority of students of animal behaviour, would 
decide for difference of degree, not of kind, between 
animal and human intelligence. 

2. Instinct, intelligence, reason.— In the ordinary 
usage, an animal or a child is called ‘intelligent’ 
when it seems to appreciate what is wanting in a 
given situation or given circumstances, quickly 
adopts some method of supplying the want, and, 
where one method fails, attempts others. \V here 
such a power, however, is shown to be present with- 
out any previous experience of similar situations, it 
is referred either to instinct or, it may be, to reason. 

Instinctive action in an organism is the product 
of a special structure, provided at birth, practically 
independent of experience, adapted to a special 
class of situation, and to that only ; the reaction 
is, therefore, adequate, if not always perfect, the 
first time of asking ; examples are tne different 
forms of nest-building and tho care of the young, 
the pursuit, recognition, and method of capture 


of prey, the recognition and avoidance of enemies, 
etc. If failure occurs, it is absolute, except that 
there are occasionally alternative reactions pro- 
vided for special forms of a situation. On t-ho 
other hand, reason, it is said, may achieve tho 
same efficiency as instinct, with tho Hame im- 
mediacy, and without experience of similar situa- 
tions, oy the direct perception of tho causal 
relations involved ; it is a general power, adapted 
to any kind of situation, and not tied down, as 
an instinct is, to a single class. In most cases, 
however, when a new contingency arises, tho ac- 
tions of an animal are not immediately effcctivo ; 
it appears to act blindly, with many fruitless 
efforts, until, by accident, as it appears, tho right 
action may be hit upon, after a longer or shorter 
series of trials or essays. If the animal is again 
placed in the same predicament, it does not at 
once adopt the method by which it previously suc- 
ceeded, but acts somewhat less at random, and 
usually lights upon the correct action in a shorter 
time or with fewer trials ; ultimately, all unneces- 
sary and inappropriate acts are omitted, and the 
one effective action is immediately adopted. This 
has been termed the 4 method of trial and error,’ 
and under its formula all individual learning, in 
man as well as in animals, may be brought. 
Animal species, and individuals in the same 
species, differ in the time or number of trials re- 
uired to learn the same action, in tho number of 
ifferent actions they may learn, in the complexity 
of situation they can meet, in the extent to wliicn 
previous experience is applied in new contingencies, 
and the like. Man’s reason is itself an extension 
of the same process, and there are close approxi- 
mations to it in the apes and other higher animals. 
But, while there is no ground for distinguishing 
between reason and intelligence, instinct and in- 
telligence must be regarded as different in kind. 
They are not alternatives to each other, or different 
ways of achieving the same end, or ‘lower’ and 
‘higher’ forms of action, or the like. Instincts 
provido the material on which intelligence builds; 
the intelligence of an animal is always limited 
and conditioned by its structure and habits, i.e. its 
instincts ; intelligence develops progressively as 
the instincts become more numerous and more 
complicated. On the other hand, there is prob- 
ably no species of animal which has instinct only, 
without intelligence, i.e. without any capacity to 
learn by experience. The method of trial and 
error has been found, by Jennings and others, as 
low as the protozoa, fn the development of the 
individual also, instinct and intelligence are con- 
current from the beginning, but intelligence is 
progressive, while instinct is stationary : hence 
in the adult of the higher animal species, and 
especially in man, the primitive instincts are so 
buried beneath the accretions of intelligence that 
the dependence of the latter upon them is apt to 
be ignored. 

? . Analysis of intelligence.— -What are tho mon- 
qualities involved m learning by experience? 
If we take the classical instance of the burnt child 
dreading the fire, we have to distinguish between 
the first and the later experiences of the situation. 
In the first an object is perceived, which the 
child instinctively feels to be pleasing, and the 
instinctive reaction of grasping results ; this is 
immediately followed in tho supposed case by a 
strong sensation of pain, for which a rellex or in- 
stinctive withdrawal of tho hand is provided. If 
there were no intelligence, the same series of im- 
pressions and acts would be repeated as often as 
the situation arose, with damaging results. How 
does any change take place through intelligence? 
The simplest assumption, that the child sees the 
fire to be the cause of the pain, and avoids it in 
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consequence, is ruled out for numberless instances 
of such learning, although it may occasionally 
hold for a given child or animal in a given case. 
Let us suppose, then, that on the second experi- 
ence tho sight of the fire leads as before to the 
stretching' out of the hand, that this associatively 
calls up in memory the painful sensation of the 
burn, and this in turn the actual drawing back of 
band and arm, the net result being that, if the 
association is rapid, the hand is drawn back almost 
before it begins to move. For this to he possible 
we require initial sensitiveness and mobility, re- 
tentiveness of the impression, and associative 
recall, hut above all intensity and unity of atten- 
tion : the experience must have been appreciated 
as a single whole, otherwise the associative current 
would not run from ‘lire’ to ‘grasp,’ from ‘grasp’ 
to ‘ pain,* etc., but might be turned off at * grasp * 
to any other of the hundreds of grasping experi- 
ences. This comprehensiveness of attention is tho 
essential thing in intelligence ; on it depends the 
number of trials required in the trial and error 
method before kucccsh is achieved ; on it depends 
also the transition from concrete to abstract im- 
agery and thought. Abstraction is the power of 
neglecting tho irrelevant and concentrating on 
the important features of a situation, whether in 
perception, in memory, or in thought, i.e. it is a 
process of attention. In its turn, attention de- 
pends on the degree of sensitiveness of the indi- 
vidual, his quickness of reaction, and, at higher 
levels, his retentivenoss and the strength of his 
interests, instinctive or acquired. It may be said, 
in Lliort, that the intelligence of an individual is 
the degroo of his ability to learn, and to apply 
what lie has learned, ami that this depends on his 
whole mental endowment. It is, therefore, absurd 
to ask whether animals have 'intelligence.' If 
they have any form of mental experience— sensa- 
tion, e.g ., and no one denies this even of the lowest 
— then they have also intelligence. The task of 
comparative psychology is to determine the condi- 
tions of intelligent adaptation in different animals 
and in the child, to reconstruct the scheme of 
mental evolution and development, parallel to 
the scheme of physical evolution and development 
which biology already has within its grasp. 

4. Special problems.— How complex the nature 
of ‘ intelligence’ is may he seen by a perusal of the 
literature, already extensive, on two very modern 
problems— that of 4 formal discipline,' and that of 
4 tests of intelligence.' The former is the question 
whether intelligence is a general power, which can 
be turned at will from one subject to another; 
whether high ability in one sphere is or tends to 
he accompanied by high ability in other spheres ; 
whether improvement 111 any kind of mental ability 
carries with it improvement in other and different 
mental abilities, etc. ; tho probability being that 
intelligence is almost as specialized as memory, 
that ability in one subject gives no ground for 
inferring ability even in a closely similar subject, 
and that improvement in one subject carries with 
it improved ability in others only so far as these 
others involve the same forms of perception, atten- 
tion, etc. The second problem is that of iinding a 
scientific and tractable substitute for the teacher's 
or doctor’s rough classification (and rougher tests) 
of children in regard to their intelligence — 4 bright,’ 
‘average,' ‘poor,’ ‘dull,’ ‘backward,’ 4 defective,’ 
‘feeble-minded,’ etc. What is generally agreed 
upon is that tho most objective classification of 
children is by a comparison of tho 4 mental ' with 
the 4 physical ’ age ; that for this an average mental 
ability for each physical a^e must be determinable ; 
that the tests used in fixing the average, and in 
proving each child, must be of several kinds for 
each age, and must be graded for different ages, 


more difficult as the age is higher. But sex, social 
rank of family, school training, race, country, and 
many other factors are found to interfere with the 
projected average or standard, and experimenters 
are still far from united in agreement upon the 
tests suitable for each age. 

Litiiwtum.— G. J. Romanes. Animal Intelligent*, London, 
1895 (lBt ed. 1882) ; J. Lubbock, Ante, Beet, and Warp*™, do. 
1898 (1st ed. 1882) ; G. J. Romanos, Mental Evolution in Ani- 
mals, do. 1883 : J. Lubbock, Senses ... 0/ Animals, do. 
1886 ; W. Wundt, lectures on Human and Animal Psychology, 
Eng. tr.,do. 1894 ; E. L. Thorndike, Animal Intelligence, New 
York, 1911 (1st ed. 1808) ; C. Lloyd Morgan, Animal Behaviour, 
London, 1900 ; L. T. Hobhouse, Mind in Evolution, do. 1901 ; 
E. Waamann, Instinct und Intelligent im Thierreich Frei- 
burg, 1800, Eng. tr., St. Louis, 1903; H. S. Jennings, Be- 
hamor of the Lower Organisms, New York, 1000 : G. Bohn, 
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INTEMPERANCE.— See Drunkenness. 

INTENTION (Theological).— A sacrament in- 
volves some action of a minister, having a special 
significance ; and, since the significance of a human 
action may depend in part upon the intention with 
which it is performed, it was inevitable that in the 
progress or theology a question should be raised 
whether a proper intention in the minister is requi- 
site for the spiritual validity of a sacrament; if 
so, the nature of that intention would have to he 
considered. 

In the Eastern Church this question has been 
generally avoided ; a sacrament is regarded as an 
act of the Church at large ; the irp 60 ecns of which 
theologians speak is the purpose or spiritual mean- 
ing of the appointed rite, and the minister’s only 
function is to exhibit that rite integrally. This 
applies oven to the sacrament of marriage, in 
which, sinco it consists materially in the consent 
of the contracting parties, there is special room, 
because of the nature of a contract, for inquiry 
into their intention and tho genuineness of their 
consent. Some systems of law will annul a mar- 
riage on the ground of defective consent, even 
when all formalities have been ostensibly fulfilled ; 
but the Canon Law of the Eastern Church allows 
no such objection to be raised against a marriage 
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In the Western Church, however, a different 
theory and practice followed upon the final rejec- 
tion of St. Cyprian’s teaching about the baptism 
of heretics. When it was admitted that baptism 
administered by persons separated from the Church 
was possibly valid, the sacrament could no longer 
be regarded exclusively as a public act of the 
Church. It was then necessary to inquire whether 
a particular baptism was valid. The Easterns 
evade the difficulty by accepting such baptism 
sar olxovofdav, in which case the consent of the 
Church is supposed to supply whatever may have 
been lacking ; but the trend of Western theology 
and practice has always been to treat such baptism 
as absolutely valid if the necessary conditions are 
fulfilled, or otherwise as absolutely invalid. In- 
quiry iuto the conditions of validity was, therefore, 
necessary, and the practice of such inquiry spread 
from baptism to other sacraments. 

In his de Baptismo (vii. 53), Augustine con- 
siders several questions about the animus with 
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which baptism is received os affecting the validity 
of the sacrament ; and more incidentally! as though 
of less importance, he considers the animus of 
the minister : 4 Quid enim prosit animus veraciter 
dantis fallaciter accipicnti non video. 4 Taking the 
case where both alike 4 fallaciter agunt in ipsa imi- 
tate catholica,’ ho asks : ‘An plus valent ad con- 
firmandum sacramentum illi veraces inter quos 
agitur, quam ad frustrandum illi f allaces a quibus 
agitur, et in quibus airitur? 4 In reply, he appeals 
to the practice of the Church : 4 Si postea prodatur, 
nemo repetit, sed aut excommunicando nunitur 
ilia simulatio aut pocnitendo sanatur. 4 His own 
opinion he was unwilling to give where there was 
no express conciliar decision; but in council lie 
would be disposed to support the proposition : 

4 Habere eos baptismum qui ubicunque et a qui- 
buscunque illud verbis evangelicis consecratum 
sine sua simulatione et cum aliqua fide accepis- 
sent.’ This seems to exclude the notion that the 
animus dantis can affect the integrity of the sacra- 
ment ; only the simulatio of the recipient or his 
complete lack of faith can mar it if administered 
in due form verbis evangelicis . 

The general acceptance ot this judgment is proved by the 
probably fictitious story of the actor Qenesius, baptized in 
mockery on the stage. Augustine ( loc . cit.) glances at the 
currency of such stories, and shows a curious reluctance to 
give any opinion on the cose 4 ubi totum ludicro et inimice et 
iocularitcr ogerctur/ The story told by Sozomen (if. 17) of 
Athanasius baptizing boys in play is less to the point, since it 
is implied that the children, though in plav, had a more or 
less serious intention of doing what they had seen done in the 
Church. 

The judgment of Augustine long prevailed. 
Nicholas I. (858-67 ; Resp. ad Bulg. 104) ruled that 
persons reported to have been baptized by a Jew, 
‘si in nomine eanctae Trinitatis vel tantum in 
Christi nomine . . . baptizati sunt, 4 are validly 
baptized, no question being raised about the inten- 
tion of the minister. It should be observed that 
he presses (cap. 3) the necessity of consensus for a 
valid marriage, but without any indication that he 
would allow the intention underlying a publicly 
expressed consent to be called in question. In the 
early scholastics of the 12th cent, a contrary opinion 
appears. Hugh of St. Victor ( Summ . Sent. v. 9) 
requires • ut forma sacramenti servetur et intentio 
illud celebrandi habeatur. 4 Peter Lombard (iv. 6. 5) 
follows him, and the great vogue of the Libri Sen- 
tentiarum made the doctrine dominant. The 
nature of the requisite intention, however, was 
not yet defined. William of Auxene [In iv. Sent. 
iv. 7) seems to havo been the first to adopt the 
phrase ‘intentio faciendi quod facit occlesia. 4 Al- 
bertus Magnus [In iv. Sent. iv. 6. II) limited this 
by adding ‘licet non credat hoc aliquid valere. 4 
lie held that the intention of performing the rite 
of the Church, indicated by the use of the ordinary 
form, is sufficient, even if the minister does not 
believe the rite to have any spiritual effect ; and 
lie used this to meet the objection that the minis- 
ter might maliciously withhold his intention, and 
bo invalidate the sacrament. Sinibaldo Fieschi, 
afterwards Innocent iv., in his commentary on 
the Decretals (iii. 42. 2), went further : 

‘ Non est necesae quod baptizans . . . gerat in mente facere 
quod facit eoclesia, imo si oontrarium gereret in mente, tic. non 
facere quod faoit ecclesia, sed tamen facit quia formain servat, 
nlhllotninuB baptizntus est, dummodo baptizare intendat . . . 
licet non credat ipsum posse aliquid operari.' 

He denied that specialis intentio was necessary, 
and this was the intention to produce the effect of 
the sacrament, as the Compend. theol . veritatis, 
doubtfully attributed to Innocent V., has it (vi. 9) : 

* ut iste baptizandus mundetur. 4 Thomas Aquin as, 
however, stiffened the requirement, saying [Opusc. 
iv. de Sacram. ) : ‘ Si minister sacramenti non in- 
tendit sacramentum conficere, non perficitur sacra- 
mentum, 4 and strengthening the current formula 
into ‘intentio conferendi et faeiendi quod facit 
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ecclesia. 4 Elsewhere he further, defines the pur- 
port of the intention ; Christ is the ‘ principal 
agent 4 in the sacramental action, and the minister 
must act as the representative of Christ ; therefore 
4 requiritur eius intentio qua se subiiciat principal! 
ngenti, ut scilicet intendat facere quod facit Chris- 
tus et ecclesia.’ But to the objection that all cer- 
tainty about the sacrament is thus destroyed, since 
no man's intention can be known, he replies : 

4 Minister sacramenti agit In persona totius ecclcsiae, ouius 
est minister ; in verbis autem, quae profert, exprimitur intentio 
eocleslae, quae sutfleit ad perfectionem sacramenti, nisi con- 
brariura extorlus exprimatur ex parte miniatri vel recipient!* 
sacramentum * ( Summa Theol. ill. 64. 8). 

This scorns to deprive of all importance what he 
calls mentalis intentio , and we are back at the 
position of Augustine, except that a contrary 
intention openly expressed by tho minister would 
invalidate the sacrament. A merely defective in- 
tention would do no harm ; it must be positive 
and avowed. A iocosa intentio t however, ‘cum 
aliquis non intendit sacramentum conferre, sed 
derisorio aliquid agere,’ makes no sacrament; he 
adds, ‘ praecipue quando suain intentionem exterius 
manifestat 4 ( ib . 10). The case in view is clearly 
a mimic representation. These same conclusions, 
supported Dy the similar teaching of Bonavcntura, 
became dominant in the sohoois until the 16th 
century. 

Ill the meantime the Scholastic doctrine was 
finding itB way into dogmatic decrees. In the 
profession of faith imposed by Innocent III. on 
converted Waldensians, it is said that for a valid 
Eucharist is required ‘lidelis intentio proferentis 4 
(Denzinger, Enrhiridion u t Freiburg, 1911, no. 424). 
In the dogmatic definition of the 4 th Late ran, 
cap. i., where something of the kind might be 
expected, there is nothing. At the Council of 
Florence, EugeniusiV., in his Deer, pro Armenis , 
adopted the language of the Opusc. iv. of Thomas 
Aquinas almost intact, for this as for other matters. 

Luther made a brief and contemptuous reference 
to the Scholastic doctrine in the treatise de Bab. 
Capt. (ch. ‘ de Sacr. Baptismi ’), citing the ‘ ex- 
emplum de quodam miruo per iocum naptizato. 4 
Maintaining the position that the sacraments oper- 
ate as visible signs of the grace of God rousing faith 
in the recipient, so that ‘ non in conferentis tantum 
quantum in suscipientis fide vel usu sita est virtua 
baptismi,’ he brushed aside the whole discussion 
about tho intention of the minister. II is bold 
treatment of iocosa intentio had a large place in 
subsequent controversy, but as used by adversaries 
rather than as developed by bis followers. One of 
the propositions extracted from his writings for 
condemnation by Leo X. was : ‘ Si per impossible 
confessus non esset contritus, aut saccrdos non 
serio, sed ioco absolveret ; si tamen credat se nbso- 
lutum, verissime est absolutus.’ The silence on 
tills head of tho Augustana, and of the Saxon 
Confession presented to the Council of Trent, is 
significant. The Conf. Helvetica (ch. xix. sect. 
11), however, expressly excludes from tho condi- 
tions requisite for a valid sacrament administration 
‘a consecrato, ot qui halieat intentionem consc- 
crandi. 4 Calvin’s austere conception of the opera- 
tion of the sacraments as exclusively divine, and 
resting on the eternal decrees, left no room for any 
effect to flow from the intention of the minister. 

Ambrosius Catharinus, in a treatise de hit. 
Ministr. Sacr. t re-stated the Scholastic doctrine 
with an important difference. Maintaining with 
Thomas Aquinas that the requisite intention is 
secured positively by tho serious use of the ex- 
ternal forms appointed in the Church, he denied 
that the minister could by any individual intention 
of his own, however contradictory, destroy the 
effect of those forms. Thus he excluded from 
validity only a mimic or derisory representation 
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of a sacrament; the only intention required of 
the minister is the intention seriously to use the 
appointed rite. Fallavicino (ix. 6) asserts that 
the Council of Trent did not repudiate this teach- 
ing, though the language of sess. xiv. 0, denying 
the ©fleet "of absolution, ‘si. . . sacerdoti animus 
serio agendi et vcrc absolvendi desit,’ seems to look 
that way. In seas. vii. can. 11, the Council con- 
demned the opinion, * non requiri intentionem sal- 
tern focicndi (plod facit ecclesia,’ without further 
specification. The opinion of Catharinus, however, 
carried little weight; the contrary opinion, exag- 
gerated by controversy bo as to lay additional stress 
on the internal intention of the minister, had more 
vogue, running at length to its oxtreme statement 
in tho words of J. B. Franzelin (dc Sacr . in Gen., 
ed. 1888, p. ‘2*25) : 

' Minister extrimeexus simxdane etiam iocum, adhibendo tanien 
legit imam mnturiuui et formam cum interna intention e, nacra- 
inenturn con lice ret/ 

Controversy turned chiefly on this point, it being 
said that the sacraments were thus robbed of all 
assurance. Jewel, in his Reply to llarding ( Barker 
Soc., i. [Cambridge, 1845] 130), used a phrase which 
became classic : 

* This is the very dungeon of uncertainty. The heart of man 
is unsearchable. If we stay upon the intention of a mortal man, 
we may aland in doubt of our own haptimn.' 

Hooker (v. 58) fell back upon the position of 
Thomas, quoting, however, by preference the 
canonist Lancelot : 

‘ Tile known intent of the Ohurch generally doth suffice, and, 
where the contrary is not manifest, we may presume that he 
which outwardly doth the work, hath inwardly tho purpose of 
the Church of God/ 

The peril indicated by Jewel compelled defenders 
of the dootrino to diminish their demands; and 
Bellarmine (da Snrr. in Gen. i. 27) said almost the 
last word on this side : 

* Non eat opus intendere quod facit ecclesia Romana, Bed 
quod facit vera ecclesia, quaeeumque ilia sit, vel quod Christas 
institult, vel quod faciunt Christian!/ 

Towards the end of tho 17th cent, tho teaching 
of Catharinus was once more brought up. There 
were stories current of a priest who declared that 
he had habitually perverted his interior intention 
when baptizing, and of a bishop who had done the 
same when ordaining, and relief was sought from 
the implied consequences. This relief was denied 
by a decree of Alexander VIII. in 1690, condemning 
among others the proposit ion : 

* Valet, haptismus collatua a mimHt.ro, quiomnem ritum exter- 
num formamquo baplizandi ohservat, iutus vero ia corde suo 
apud so rcKolvit : Non intendo quod facit ecclesia/ 

This authoritative locking of the ‘dungeon of 
uncertainty ’ was resisted by some Thomist theo- 
logians, notably by J. H. Serry (A mbrosii Catharini 
Vtndicia;, l’atavium, 1727) ; hut the more exigent 
teaching prevailed, chiefly through the influence 
of Benedict XIV. and the Jesuit schools, until recent 
times. Thom ism revived under the encouragement 
of Leo XIII., and in his bull Ayostolicce Curat that 
pontilflaid doivn a principle which in practical effect 
differs little from that of Catharinus : 

*De mento vel intcnlione, utpoto quae per He quiddam est 
interius, ecclesia non iudicat: at quatenus extra proditur, 
iudicare de ea doh^t. famvero cum quis ad sacramrnt.um 
cronfleiendum et eonfi rondum uiatorinm formarnque dehitam 
serio ac rilu mlhihuit, eo ipso consetur id nimlruin facere 
intendisse quod facit ecclesia/ 

This seems to bring the authentic teaching of the 
Homan Church exactly into line with that of 
Hooker (see above), and tho conclusion may bo held 
judicious. 

Litkraturr. —Thlg has been sufficiently indicated in the 
"tide- T. A. Lacey. 

INTERCESSION. — i. Connotation of the 
term. — The word is now’ usually restricted in its 
application to (a) pleading for others, as when a 
favour is asked for another from a fellowman ; 
( b ) praying for others, as when blessings are 
souglit for another from God. When it is used 


of the intercession of Christ, it has a wider sig- 
nificance, and expresses the more general idea of 
(c) acting for others. 

On the varying connotation of ‘intercession* 
light is cast by its derivation and by the history 
of tho Greek and Hebrew w r ords of which it is the 
translation. 

(1) Intcrcessio (inter, 'between,* and cedere , ‘to 
pass’ or * to go’) denotes (a) a passing between, 
as, e.g ., an intervening period of time. Hence, in 
10th and 17th cent, writers ‘intercession* is equi- 
valent to ‘ intercessation * — a meaning now obsolete. 
Latimer could write : ‘We must call upon God 
without intercession* ( OED v. 386); ( b ) a going 
betwoon, as, e.g., the intervention of a mediator 
who strives to reconcile those who are at variance. 
The functions of a go-between may, however, diller 
greatly. Tho right of veto acquired by the Roman 
tribunes of the people was known as intcrcessio. 
These tribunes could forbid the carrying out both 
of the resolutions of the senatus, or deliberative 
assembly, aud of the decrees of the comitia, or 
legislative assembly. Referring to a statute which 
the senators coula not oppose by argument, C. 
Merivale says : ‘ They gained one of the tribunes 
to intercede against it’ (Fall of the Homan Re - 
fmblic, London, 1853, viii. 216). The connexion 
of thought must, therefore, det ermine whether tho 
intervention is for or against. But it is in accord 
with the tendency to limit the meaning of ‘ inter- 
cession’ to an appeal for a favour that in Ro ll 2 
the RV reads ‘ how he [Elijah] pleadoth wdth God 
against Israel,’ instead of ‘how lie maketh inter- 
cession,’ etc. (AV). 

(2) In the NT ‘ intercession ’ is once (1 Ti 2 1 ) the 

translation of which is also ouco (1 Ti 4°) 

rendered ‘ prayer.* Tho corresponding verb (tvTuy- 
xdveiv, ‘to fail in with,’ ‘to have an interview 
with’) is four times translated ‘to make inter- 
cession’ (Ro S 30 * 27 - 34 , He 7 2B ). In Ro ll 2 the 
rendering is ‘to plead with,’ and in Ac 25 24 ‘to 
make suit to.’ In his note on the last cited pas- 
sage, F. Field (Notes on the Translation of the 
NT, Cambridge, 1899, p. 140 f.) givos quotations 
from Greek writers which show that frequently 
the idea of a personal interview seems to be re- 
quired. In 2 Mac 4 8 tlio RV ‘at an audience’ is 
an improvement upon tho AV ‘ by intercession,’ 
for tho reference is to * a conlidcntial interview, 
face to face, between Jason and Antiochus’ (cf. 
R. C. Trench, Synonyms of the NT U , London, 
1890, p. 190). The root idea of is is, there- 
fore, not prayer for others, but familiar intercourse 
such as obtains when confidential relationships are 
established, as between parent and child. In 1 Ti 
4 8 ‘ prayer* is the only possible translation, but it 
should also be noted that in EV ‘ intercession’ is 
found (Jer 27 18 3G 20 ) when the petition has no refer- 
ence to another’s benefit. It is by a natural and 
suggestive transition of thought that hre which 
means prayer regarded as personal communion, 
familiar heart converse, should come to signify 
prayer regarded as supplication for others. The 
expression of this aspect of prayer is not, however, 
limited to this word; it is often represented by 
adding qualifying clauses to one or other of the 
synonyms for prayer. 

(3) In the OT the subject of ‘ intercession ’ has 
great prominence, though the English word is of 
rare occurrence in EV. (a) The Hebrew verb yap 
is translated ‘ to make intercession’ in Jer V 9 27 18 
36 28 , Is 53 12 , and the corresponding noun is rendered 
‘intercessor’ in Is 59 10 . This verb is closely re- 
lated in meaning to tvrvyxdvetv and signifies ‘ to 
encounter,’ hence ‘ to encounter with a request.’ 
In two passages the context makes it plain that 
the meaning is ‘to pray for others’ (on Jer 27 18 
36 2B , cf. (2) above). In Jer 7 18 ‘pray not for this 
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people’ is parallel to, and synonymous with, 
* neither make intercession to me’; in Is 53 ia a 
defining clause is added : 1 he made intercession 
for the transgressors.* (6) The Hebrew verb most 
frequently employed to express tho idea of prayer 
for others is ‘ to intervene.* Typical ex- 

amples of its use are found in passages referring to 
the prayer of Abraham for Aoimelech (Gn 20 7 - 17 ), 
of Moses for Aaron (Dt 9 80 ), of Moses for the people 
(Dt 9*), and of Job for his friends (Job 42®). (c) 
Another verb which sometimes expresses the same 
idea is By most modem lexicographers it is 
connected with an Arabic root signifying * to sacri- 
fice,* and its earliest associations are with sacred 
rites. The usual rendering is ‘to entreat,’ and 
often the entreaty is for others. In Ex 8 8f< Mf * 9*® 
10 17 this verb is six times used of the prayers of 
Moses and Aaron for Pharaoh ; in Gn 25 71 it refers 
to Isaac’s prayer for his wife, and in 2 S 24*® to 
David’s prayer for Israel. 

2 . Intercessory prayer. — When ‘ intercession ’ is 
defined as prayer tor others, it is obvious that tho 
objections raised against prayer in general apply 
to intercessory prayer. Indeed, the mystery which 
attaches to prayer of all kinds reaches its climax 
in prayer for another’s blessing (cf. art. Prayer). 
But the efficacy of intercession has been generally 
admitted by theists. Such controversy as existed 
in pre-Christian times was rather as to the nature 
of the gods than as to the propriety of invoking 
their aia. 

* Wo may not say that tho efficacy of prayer was admitted by 
all anciunt Theists, but it does seem that this doctrine was not 
denied by any whose theology rendered its admission possible ’ 
(J. H. Jellctt, The Efficacy of Prayer [Donuellon Lectures], 
Dublin, 1878, p. xxl). 

It is held to bo a rcductio ad absurdum of 
Epicureanism that it rendered prayer nugatory 
(cf. Cicero, de Nat. Deor. i. 44). In Origems 
treatise on Prayer (i. 18Gff. t Benedictine ed.) the 
denial of the efficacy of prayer by later sceptics 
is represented as ‘a necessary result of their funda- 
mental principles.’ in all ages men who have had 
knowledge of God have regarded it as a reasonable 
inference that to Iliin they might ‘lift hands of 
prayer both for themselves and those who call 
them friend ’ (Tennyson, Morte d' Arthur). In this 
respect systems of religion agree, notwithstanding 
dillerences in many important particulars. 

‘ l’rayer is. and has ever been, an element of every system of 
Theism— of the polytheism of the CroekB and Romans, no less 
than of the monotheism of the Jews— of the religious systems of 
Zoroaster and of Mahomet no lesB than of the religion of 
Ohrist. The spirit of prayer breathes through the hymns to 
Indra and Varunft no less really than through the Psalms of 
David’ (Jeliett, 87 f.). 

The conception of intercessory prayer, like the 
idea of prayer in general, presupposes not only a 
doctrine of God, but also a doctrine of man and of 
his relation to his fellowmen. That relation is 
best described by the word ‘solidarity.’ An inter- 
cessor is one with those for whom ho pleads, and 
yet he differs from them in that ho is nearer to 
God. The qualification for the work of intercession 
is twofold. 

*The more eminent tho great heroes of the Bible are for 
holiness of life, the more intensely do they realise their oneness 
with the peoplo whose pastors and priests they are, and take 
upon themselves the burden of their nation’s transgressions and 
sins ’ (Bersicr. Solidarity of Humanity , quoted by D, W. Simon, 
The Redemption of Man*, London, 1906, p. 834). 

To make intercession for tho nation was alike 
the duty and the privilege of the priests of Israel. 
Only once during a priest’s lifetime could it fall 
to his lot to enter the holy place as intercessor for 
the people. The incense he offered there was the 
symbol of Israel’s prajmrs presented with his own 
(Ex 40 27 , Lk 1®; cf. Ps 14H, Rev 5 8 V 1 '). Once a 
year also the high priest exercised the highest 
function of his office when ho entered the Holy 
of Holies; having first made atonement for las 


own sins, he became the people’s representative, 
ami in him the entire nation had access to God 
(Lv 16™). 

In the history of Israel it is tho prophets who 
most frequently act as intercessors. Moses, Aaron, 
and Samuel are singled out as pre-eminent in this 
regard (Ps 99 u , Jer lfi 1 ). So intense was Samuel’s 
sense of obligation that he described neglect of 
tho duty of praying for others as ‘ sin against the 
Lord’ (1 S 12 23 ). ‘Pray for us’ was the request 
made to Jeremiah by Zedekiah (Jer 37 s ), and again 
by ‘ all the people * (Jer 42 a ). 

‘ Practically all the intercessory prayers of the OT are offered 
either by prophets or by men Buch os Abrahnni and Job— 
whom later ages idealised hh prophets.' As a rule their inter- 
cessions were for tho nation they loved, but occasionally tho 
petitions have a wider range. 1 Jeremiah, for example, urges 
the exiles [Jer 29 7 ] to pray to Jehovah for Babylon and to seek 
her welfare . . . and Darius, in his decree [Ezr desires the 
prayers of the Jews for himself and his dynasty ’(J. IS. McFadyen, 
The Prayers of the Bible , London, 1906, p. r>8 ff.). 

Intercessory prayer has the sanction of our 
Lord’s example during His earthly ministry. He 
‘continued all night in prayer to God’ before 
selecting tho twelve Apostles (Lk 6 12 ). That His 
prayer included intercessions is a reasonable in- 
ference, as woll from His petitions for His disciples 
on the ovo of His departure from the world as from 
His supplication for Peter in anticipation of the 
hour when that disciple’s faith would be sifted 
(Lk 22 M ). At the grave of Lazarus His words of 
thanksgiving for prayer heard and answered, 
according to tho Father’s wont, point to a habit 
of intercession (Jn ll 41L ), such as makes it natural 
for Him to use almost His latest breath in proving 
for His enemies (Lk 23 s4 ). The command, ‘ Pray 
for them that despitefully use you’ (Lk G 28 ), falls 
from His lips with tho authority of the teacher 
and Lord who could say of this grace, as of all 
others, ‘ I have given you an example that ye 
should do as I have done* 4 (Jn 13 18 ). The true spirit 
of intercession breathes in the pattern prayer (Mt 
G u,r -)- Our Lord teaches His disciples that they 
‘should not pray as atomistic individuals, not “singly/’ but 
or members of human society, of the believing Church, of the 
kingdom' (H. Martenscn, Christian Ethics, i. [Individual], 
Edinburgh, 1881, p. 180). 

T, von Haenng rightly finds a sufficient warrant 
for intercession in tlie * Our Father’ of tho Lord’s 
Prayer : 

4 “ Our” and “ vis" instead of the natural “my” and “me” 
is for the Christian a really natural utterance. This faith in 
the Father cannot exlBt without love to the brethren, both 
to those who really are so and to those who may presently 
become so. . . . Love would not be Christian love if it were 
not true of it, “I am responsible in Cod's sight for my love.” 
When intercessory prayer is taken in this obvious way, the 
objection need not arise . . . that intercession is an inter- 
ference with our neighbours' freedom and with Cod’s arrange- 
ments. The Christian idea of the Kingdom of Cod, which it 
is tho purpose of its Creator and Builder to build by earthly 
means, transcends these objections. The task of each co- 
worker with God (1 Co #9 is to be faithful in the exercise of 
his influence on others outside, and in his intercession as 
the motive power of his work for them. And both are dono 
in humility’ ( The Ethics of the Christian Life, Eng. tr., 
London, 1909, p. 288). 

St. Paul has the mind of Christ when ho exhorts, 
‘find of all, that supplications, prayers, interces- 
sions, thanksgivings do made for all inen ’ (1 Ti 2 1 ). 
The obligation to pray for others does not, how- 
ever, depend upon the singlo word ‘ intercessions.’ 
If ivTcti&is be translated ‘petitions,’ the clause 
‘ for all men ’ still qualifies the four synonyms 
for prayer. Manifold as are tho kinds of prayer, 
all men are to have the benefit of them. The 
prayers of St. Paul for his converts arc the fervent, 
outpourings of a heart that longed to share with 
others the fullness of the blessings of the gospel 
of Christ. Surprise has been expressed at the 
absence from his Epistles of allusions to prayer for 
the heathen ; the explanation is that 
‘ Such prayers aro really involved in his praj ers for the success 
of the gospel and in his requests for the similar prayers of 
others’ (McFadyen, p. 168). 
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But, if laborare eat orare, then the entire life of 
this Htronuous missionary was a continual prayer 
that all men might ‘ know the grace of God in 
truth’ (Col l f! ). 

As to the value of intercessory prayer there is 
little diH'erenco in thoory amongst those who 
believe in the ellicacy of prayer at all. But in 
practice many Christians fail to imitate the 
example of Christ and of the Apostolic Church, 
Nevertheless, 

* the test of the purity of our petitionary prayers is whethor 
they contain intercession. This shows if the individual be 
concerned about the whole kingdom of God. Without inter* 
cession, prayer becomes egoistic, the view and the heart narrow. 
When piety lacks expansion, it also lacks intensive foroe. And 
then our prayer is not prayer in the name of Jesus, our Head ’ 
(I. A. Dorner, System q/ Christian Jit hies, Eng. tr., Edinburgh, 
1887, p. 147). 

Gore addresses an irresistible appeal to Evan- 
gelicals, urging them to * emphasize this priesthood 
of the whole body in its rich positive meaning’ 
(in Priesthood and Sacrifice , ed. Sanday, London, 
1900, p. 148). All who believe in tho universal 
priesthood of believers should givo intercession a 
prominent place in their private devotions and in 
public worship. Every member of the kingdom of 
priests should realize that on him rests a positive 
obligation to obtain for himself and for others in 
intercourse with God those blessings which, under 
the old dispensation, it was the purpose of the 
priest’s intercession in the holy place to obtain for 
the people. 

3. The intercession of Christ— The NT teaches 
that Christ’s intercession is not confined to Ilis 
earthly life. ‘Jesus Christ the righteous’ is now 
our ‘Advocate with the Father’ (1 J11 2 1 ; cf. art. 
Advocate). The climax of St. Paul's argument 
before ho triumphantly inquires, ‘ Who shall separ- 
ate us from the love of Christ?’ is the statement 
that Ho who has all power ‘at the right hand of 
God ’ in His compassion ‘ also maketh intercession 
for us ’ ( Ro 8 311 - ). But the fullest exposition of this 
truth is in the Epistle to the Hebrews. 

Contrasting our great High Priest with the Levi- 
tical high priest, the writer of this Epistle declares 
that no defilement unfitted Christ for His sacred 
ministry. As a Son He was perfected for ever- 
more, and had no need either to oiler for His own 
sins or to repeat His sacrifice made once for all 
when He olforod up Himself. B. F. Westcott 
shows that the fulfilment of tho Levi ti cal typo by 
Christ takes three forms: (1) Ho intercoues for 
men as their present representative before God (He 
T m ‘ 9 u ) ; (2) He brings man's prayers to God (He 
13 16 ) ; (3) He secures access for man to God (He 4 ie 
10 

'Thu modern conception of Christ pleading In heaven Hi* 
Passion, “ offering His blood,” on behalf of men has no founda- 
tion in the Epistle. His glorified humanity is the eternal plcdgo 
of the absolute ellicacy of His accomplished work. He pleads, 
as older writers truly expressed the thought, by Ills Presence 
on the Father’s Throne. Meanwhile mun on earth in union with 
Him enjoy continually through His Blood what was before the 
privilege of one man on one day In the year ’ (B. F. Westcott, 
The Epistle to the Hebrews, London, 1892, p. 230). 

A. J. Tait discusses the subject fully in The 
Heavenly Session of our Lord (London, 1912), 
rightly insisting (p. ix) that 

' it is os King that Christ is also Priest, it is as seated on the 
Throne that lie intercedes.' 

The Session of our Lord signifies the cessation of 
propitiatory offering, and therefore the intercession 
of Christ is not to bo conceived as a continual pro- 
cess of propitiation. 

‘ Propitiatory sacrifice and offering are alike over : tho Inter- 
cession, consisting in the Presence of Christ on tho Throne, is 
continual ’(Tait, p. 161). 

Discussion has arisen as to whether or not the 
intercession of the Son is to be understood as made 
through words. A. B. Davidson (Handbooks for 
Bible Classes , ‘ Hebrews,’ Edinburgh, n.d., n. 142, 
note on He 7 M ) takes the negative view ; but he 


makes a suggestion whieh approximates to the 
positive view when he refers to the example of 
Christ (Jn 17) : 

• He interceded in human speech to God in the days of His 
flesh, and translating this into the modes of heavenly com- 
munion, so far as we cun imagine them, wu may form some 
conception of it.’ 

In our Lord’s intercessory prayer it is important 
to noto the significance of too simple past tenses 
which the RV substitutes for tho perfect tenses of 
tho AV. Our Lord is already in thought at the 
right hand of the Father when He says : ‘ I glori- 
fied thee on the earth,* eto. 

‘ The words of the prayer belong at least in spirit to that 
upper sanctuary. They are the concentration of all the prayers 
of the heavenly Intercessor, as He bore on earth, as He bears 
now, and will hear for ever, the wants of Ilia people before the 
Father, who is both able and willing to supply them’ (W. Milli- 
gan, The Ascension and Heavenly Priesthood 0 / our Lord 9, 
London, 1901, p. 166). 

Milligan also gives expression to a needed caution 
when lie reminds us that the intercession of Christ 
is not to bo interpreted ‘as if He were asking aid 
from an external source* (p. 153). If this be borne 
in mind, tho idea of the intercession of Christ may 
be extended so as to include every way in which 
He acts for others (cf. art. Mediation). 

4. The intercession of the Holy Spirit.— ‘Ad vo- 
oato* is a title of the Holy Spirit as well os of 
Christ, and to the Holy Spirit the work of inter- 
cession is ascribed. He is ‘ our Advocate within,’ 
and, like Him who is our ‘ Advocate with the 
Father,’ He is ‘touched with the feeling of our 
infirmities.’ St. Paul assures us tkat 
* th« Spirit also hclpoth our infirmity : for wo know not how to 
pray utt we ought ; but the Spirit himself maketh intercwsHion 
for us with groanings that cannot be uttered; and he that 
searcheth the hearts knoweth what is tho mind of the Spirit, 
that he maketh intercession for the saintB according to tho will 
of Uod'(lto&ra). 

The spirit of true prayer is identified with the 
voice of the Divine Spirit in man. 

* There are times when wo cannot pray in words, or pray as 
wo ought : but our inarticulate longings for a bolter life are the 
Spirit’s intercessions on our behalf, audible to God who searches 
all hearts, and intelligible and acceptable to Him since they are 
the voice of His Spirit, and it is according to His will that the 
Spirit should intercede for the members of His Son’ (H. B. 
Swete, The Holy Spirit in the NT, London, 1909, p. 221). 


In the verses just quoted (Ro 8* 6f ‘, cf. v. 16 ) the 
Spirit of God is distinguished from the spirit of 
man, even when in tho mystery of prayer His 
relations with the human consciousness are most 
intimate. When the Christian is oppressed with 
the weight of ‘ this unintelligible world’ (cf. v. 33 ), 
when he longs for light to shine on its perplexities 
and for deliverance from its evils, when in Mh 
ignorance he fails to express his spirit’s yearnings 
in words, even then he is not alone, for he has the 
sympathy of a Divine friend. 

* Perhaps the best periphrasis of "Paraclete” for modern 
readers would be “ the Friend in Need" ’ (E. A. Abbott, Para - 
dosis, London, 1904, p. 188). 

There is One whose intercessions are prompted 
by perfect knowledge of tho blessing that is really 
desired ; His inarticulate petitions are understood 
by the Searcher of hearts, for His * mind * is ever 
in accord with the Father’s will. It is the idea 
of ‘ representation’ which is common to the inter- 
cession of Christ and the intercession of the Holy 
Spirit. 

* Jesus glorified represents us before the Father’s Throne ; the 
Holy Spirit abiding with us represents in us Jesus gone to the 
Father.’ The Holy Spirit 'brings the Redeemer In such a 
manner homo Into our hearts that, in the innermost depths of 
our nature, we see and judge and feel with Him; that His 
requests for us become our prayers for ourselves ; and that the 
unity of Father, Son, and redeemed humanity is in Him com- 
pletely realised’ (Milligan, p. 169 f.). 


Litkraturr— In addition to tho works referred to in the art.. 
F. Buhl, 'Gebet im Alton Testament®’ in PREi vi. 893 f. ; 
B. von der Goltx, Das Gebet in der Ultesten ChristenheU, 
Leipzig, 1901 ; D. G. Monrad, The World of Prayer, Eng. tr.. 
Edinburgh, 1879 ; W. B. Pope, The Prayers of St. Paul, Lon- 
don, 1876: L. An dr ewes, Freer* Privates, tr. F. E. Brightman, 
do. 1908 (gives 'Reflections hefore Intercession ' and 1 Schemes 
of general and particular Intercession,’ p. 263 ff.); A. J. Wor|- 
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ledge, Prayer, do. 1002; D. Stone and D. C. Simpson, Com* 
tnunion with God, Edinburgh, 1011 ; J. G. Janies, The Prayer 
Life, its Philosophy and Praetioe, London, 1812 ; W. A. Cor- 
naby, Prayer and the Human Problem , do. 1912; W. T. 
Davison, The Indmlling Spirit t do. 1911. 

J. G. Tasker. 

INTERCESSION (Liturgical).— The custom 
of offering intercessions at tho Eucharist seems to 
have been universal, at any rate from the middle 
of the 2nd cent, onwards. It would doubtless bo 
considered the best way of carrying out St. Paul’s 
injunction to Timothy * that supplications, prayers, 
intercessions, thanksgivings (<Jei}<r«s, rpocrcuxds, 
irrev^ai, etfxa/uorlas) bo made for all men’ (l Ti 2 1 ), 
whether tho evxaptariai were interpreted as having 
any reference to the Eucharist or not. We accord- 
ingly find that intercessions formed part of the 
Eucharistic service at least from tho time of Justin 
(c. A.D. 150), and that in the 4th and 5th centuries 
they were developed into three different forms, of 
which two still remain in all liturgies. 

x. Second and third centuries.— Wo <lo not get 
much information on the subject from the Didavhe. 
If the prayers there given are those used for tho 
Eucharist proper, the only approach to an inter- 
cession is in the prayer over the ‘broken bread’ 
(K\d<rfia), and in the thanksgiving ‘after being 
satisfied,’ where thero are clauses praying for the 
gathering in and protection of the Church (§ 9f.). 
If, as is suggested in art. AGArE, they are the 
Agapo prayers, while those for tho Eucharist 
proper were extemporaneous, we cannot tell how 
far the feature of intercession was introduced. 
Justin Martyr, however, is explicit. In describing 
the baptismal Eucharist ( Apol . i. 65), he says that 
after the newly- baptized is brought ‘ to the place 
where those who are called brethren are assembled,’ 
they offer * hearty prayers in common (xotvdy fi^dj) 
for themselves and the newly-baptized (illuminated) 
person, and for all others in every place.* Then 
follow the Kiss of Peace and the Offertory, bread 
and the mixed cup being brought to the president, 
who ‘ gives praise and glory . . . and offers thanks 
at considerable length.’ Justin adds that, ‘when 
[the president] has concluded the prayers and 
thanksgivings, all reply Amen’; and the admini- 
stration by tlie deacons follows. So in the descrip- 
tion of the Sunday Eucharist (Apol. i. 67) after 
the lections, at which the ‘reader’ officiates, the 
president preaches, and all ‘rise together and 
pray’; then, ‘when their prayer is ended,’ bread 
and wine and water are brought and the president 
* in like manner offers prayers and thanksgivings 
according to his ability,’ the people answering 
‘Amen.’ Wo are not hero concerned with the 
rest of the description. 

It would Hfum probable that the ‘prayers and thanksgivings' 
of the president did not inrlmlo intercessions, and this la borne 
out by the earliest 4th cent, evidence (see below, a (<?)). Tho 
intercessions would be confined to the 'prayers in common,* 
at which all the people stood up. What this phrase means is 
not quite clear, but we may perhaps suppose it to signify that 
the minister (the deacon?) bade the prayers and that the people 
answered each petition rcsponsorially, somewhat after the 
manner of an ec.tene or litany, though that, in the written 
form which it afterwards attained, was not yet invented (see 
below, a (ft)). Thus Brightman remarks (JTkSt xii. [1810-11] 
322) that Justin’s *coivai eOyat must have been some inchoate 
form of a litany in order to be k curat at all. See also J ThSt x. 
[1908-09] 60ft. 

Tt is noteworthy, as J. Wordsworth points out 
(Holt/ Corn., Oxford, 1891, p. 64 ft’), that neither in 
Justin nor in the Didache is there a trace of inter- 
cession at the Eucharist for any one outside the 
Church. For Justin’s words ‘all others in every 
place’ are shown by tho context to mean ‘all 
Christians ’ ; and this custom of continiug the 
liturgical ‘offering’ to those of the household of 
faith is found long after in Augustine’s rule that 
it is wrong to ‘ offer ’ for any unbaptized : 

‘Who would offer the body of Christ except for those who 
are members of Christ? . . . For the non-baptized the sacrifice 
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of the body and blood of Christ may not be offered’ (d? Avima 
et eju8 origins, i. 10, 13; cf. ii. 16, 21, lit. 18; but for the 
interpretation of this see below, a (ft)). 

Thus we gather that both in the 2nd and in the 
5th cent, there was some clear limit to the liturgical 
intercession. On the other hand, St. l’aul em- 
phatically orders prayers ‘for all men,’ including 
‘kings and all that aro in high placo’ ; indeed, ho 
emphasizes prayer for those who aro outside, that 
they may ‘come to the knowledge of the truth’ 
(1 Ti 2 M ). And Cloment of Home in the long 
prayer at the end of his epistle has a somewhat 
elaborate intercession, which includes ‘ our rulers 
and governors upon the earth’ (Cor. 60 f.); there 
is, however, no evidence that this was ottered at 
the Eucharist (for a discussion of the prayer see 
J. B. Lightfoot, Clement , London, 1890, i. 38211’.). 
Tcrtullian says (Apol. 39) that ‘we pray for 
Emperors, for their ministers, and for those in 
authority ( potestatibus ),’ etc. ; and (ad Scan. 2) 
that ‘we sacrifice for the health (salute) of the 
Emperor, but to Him who is our Cod and ins, but, 
as God commanded, in pure prayer*^ *»robn,hly an 
allusion to tho Eucharist as opposed to - ^ .yiimal 
sacrifices of the heathen. 1 

Cyprian speaks of penitents when restored 
communion having the privilege of being prayed 
for by name at the Eucharist (Ep. ix. [xvi.] 2, ‘To 
the clergy ’ ; the true reading seems to bo ‘ offertur 
nomine [not nomen] corum,’ but this does nut 
greatly alter the sense ; if the Eucharist was offered 
in their name, they must have been named as the 
object of prayer). In Ep. lix. [Ixii.], writing to 
the Nunndian bishops, Cyprian asks them to 
present their captive brethren in their sacrifices 
and prayers, and subjoins the names of each of 
these and of others for whom he asks their inter- 
cessions. 

The Eucharistic intercessions in the 3rd cent, 
included prayers for the faithful departed. These 
appear first in Africa. Tertullian ( de Cor. 3) says : 
‘We make oblations for the departed.’ Cyprian, 
writing to the Church at Furni (Ep. lxv. [i.J 2), 
says that, in the case of a certain offender, 

‘ no offering is to bo made for him, nor any sacrifice be celebrated 
for his rej»OHO ( dormitione ). For he does not deserve to he 
named at the altar of God in the prayer of the priests ... no 
offering may be made by you for his repose, nor any prayer be 
made in the church in his name' (for the recital of names in 
Cyprian’s time see W. O. Bishop in JThSt xiii. 11911-12] 

We may here anticipate a little, and give tesfi 
mony of a somewhat later date for the custom. In 
the Canons ofHippolytus (probably, in their present 
form, of the 4th cent., though slightly added to at 
a later date), at tho commemoration of tho departed 
(which must not be on a Sunday) the people ‘ first 
partake of tho mysteries’ and ‘after the oblation’ 
receive the bread of exorcism and sit at an Agape 
(can. xxxiii. ; ed. H. Achelis, TU vi. 4 [Leipzig, 
1891], § 169 f. ). In pseudo- Pionius’s Life of Paf yearn 
(probably of the 4th cent.) we read that the people 
took Bucolus’s body to the cemetery at Smyrna, 
and ‘when all was over they offered bread for 
Bucolus and the rcst’(§ 20 [Lightfoot, Ignatius a , 
London, 1889, iii. 452]). Of the other Church Orders, 
the Testament of our Lord ( c . A.D. 350 ?, i. 23, 35), 
tho Arabic Didascalia (c. A.D. 400?, § 38), and the 
Apostolic Constitutions (c. A.l). 375, viii. 13) may 
bo mentioned as including prayers for the departed 
in their Eucharistic liturgies. For Sarapion ami 
Cyril of Jerusalem see below, 2 . 

2. Fourth century and later.— From the middle 
of the 4th cent, at least, the liturgical intercessions 
began to take written and fixed forms, and were 
developed in throe lines : (a) the diplyclis ; (b) the 
Litany, or Ectene, or Synapte, or | Deacon’s] Pro- 
clamation, and other forms of the ‘ people's prayers ’ 
before the Offertory ; (e) the Great Intercession in 
the middle of the Anaphora. Technical names did 
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not at first arise, but all these threo classes of 
intercession are found in the 4th century. 

(a) The diptychs and their predecessors. — In the 
Testament of our Lord the priest, chief deacon, and 
readers, at some time not stated, sit in a special 
place to write down the 

• names of the offerers of the oblation* and of those for whom 
they have offered them, so that, when the holy things are 
offered by the bishop [i.e. at the Eucharist], the reader or chief 
deacon may name them by way of commemoration, which the 
priests ami people offer for them with supplication ’ (i. 19). 

In other words, the names of those who made 
offerings, and those for whom the prayers of the 
congregation were asked, were ‘commemorated* 
at the Eucharist, though the point of the service at 
which this was done is uncertain (in this manual 
‘ to commemorate’ also means * to say the Litany * 
[i. 35J). In the Pilgrimage of Silvia or Ethcria (c. 
a.d. 380 ?, though some have suggested a later date) 
the bishop on certain occasions ‘ commemorates * 
the names of persons to be prayed for ; but this is 
not at the Eucharist, In the middle of this century 
we find a recital**/ the names of the departed in 
the Liturgy>r8arapion (see below). At the end 
of the catffiry Jerome says that the names of thoso 
whpuMiered lor the Church wore publicly read by 
JfcWS deacon [in Jerem. ii. 11, in Ezee.h. vi. 18). 

Thus in the second half of the 4th cent, there is 
a regular recital of names ; and even at the begin- 
ning of the century there is an allusion to tho 
custom, at the Council of Elvira, in Spain (can. 
28 f. ) ; the bishop may not accept the oblation of 
a non-communicant, and the name of a demoniac 
is not to be recited at the altar ‘cum ohlationo,* 
i.e. as an offerer at the Eucharist. On the othor 
hand, there is no clear evidence of a recital of 
names in Cyril of Jerusalem (A.D. 348) nor in the 
Apostolic Constitutions ; and it lias been denied 
that there is any, except in the cate of martyrs 
and deceased bishops, in Augustine (E. Bishop, in 
Connolly’s Lit. Horn, of Narsai, p. 113 n. ; Srawlcy, 
Early Hist . of Liturgy, pp. 147, 215 ; on the other 
side see W. C. Bishop, m JThSt xiii. 258 f.). In 
view of these facts we cannot affirm that the prac- 
tice was universal in tho 4th century. 

In the 5th cent, tho name ‘diptychs* came into 
common use. It is dorived from the fact that the 
names of the living and of the departed respectively 
were inscribed on two-leaved tablets, ‘normally* 
made ‘of ivory like the consular diptychs inscribed 
with the consul’s portrait and name, distributed 
on his accession ’ ; many of these were transferred 
to ecclesiastical use (Briglitman, I/iturgies Eastern 
and Western, p. 575). The reading of the names 
of t he dead became at this time a test of orthodoxy. 
The lett ers that passed between Cyril of Alexandria 
and Attieus, bishop of Constantinople, early in the 
century describe the controversy as to the insertion 
of St. Chrysostom’s name, some enthusiastically 
demanding its recital, others as enthusiastically 
demanding its omission. The letters show that the 
living and the dead were at that time commemorated 
in two separate tables, tho latter arranged in 
categories ; and that the diptychs contained a list 
of the bishops of Constantinople from the first. 
The public recitation was an important and popular 
part of the service, ami the inclusion or omission 
of a name might lead to a riot or at least to 
very serious disturbance among the congregation 
(Briglitman, p. 485, n. 7 ; E. Bishop, p. 102 f. ; 
DOB i. 208). 

The diptychs now become universal. We find 
them inserted in tho Arabic translation (date 
uncertain) of the Test, of our Lord ; they were 
used c. a.d. 500 by the East Syrians, for the Lit. 
JTom. of Narsai (ed. Connolly, pp. 10, 112) attest 
the recital of the names of both the living and the 
dead, though the contemporary pseudo-Dionysius 
Areopagita mentions only the names of the dead. S 


Edmund Bishop points out [op. cit. p. 101) that the 
evidence tends to show a divergence of usage in 
East and West ; and that the recital of the names 
of the offerers was early abolished in the East, 
those of the departed being retained, while in the 
West the former were read and the latter not 
until a later period. 1 In Gaul and Spain we do not 
read of the names of the dead being recited till the 
6th cent. ; Innocent I. mentions [Ep. to Decent ius, 
early 6th cent.) the reading of the names of the 
offerers, but not of the departed. The commemora- 
tion of names is explicitly mentioned in the oldest 
Gallican book, the Missale Jlichenoviensc, thus: 
* Post nomina. Auditis nominibus offeren turn, ’ etc. 
(C. E. Hammond, Lit. East . and West., Oxford, 
1878, p. lxxxiii). A similar phrase is found in 
many later Gallican books. 

Theplao* of the diptychs in the Eastern liturgies varies. In 
the Byzantine rite (Greek and Armen.), they come during or in 
connexion with the Orest Intercession ; and so in the Egyptian 
rite (Molkite, Coptic, and Ethiopic, including the Abyssinian 
Anaphora of our Lord derived from the Testament), and in the 
West Syrian (Greek) rite. 9 But in the East Syrian or Persian 
(Nestorian) rite they came during or before the Kiss of Peace, in 
connexion with the Offertory, 9 and similarly in tho Gallican rite 
os given hy Hammond (p. xxviii); and it Is probable that tills 
is the original position. The names were connected with the 
Offertory, os including those of the offerers. In the Greek 
St. Mark (Egyptian) rite there is, just after the KfBaof Peace 
and the Crawl, a prayer for those who offer. In Narsai and in 
pseudo-Dionysius the diptychs are read during the Kiss of Peace 
or after the Offertory and the Creed. ThuB there seems to bo 
good reason for thinking that in the Byzantine and Egyptian 
rites t he diptychs have been moved from the neighbourhood of 
the Offertory to that of the Great Intercession. On the other 
hand, in Sarapion's Bacriunentary (e. A.D. 860), the inrofloAi) 
(recitation of names) of the departed comes in the middle of the 
Great Intercession. 

An elaborate Nestorian example of diptychs 
may be seen in Briglitman, p. 275 IT; for those 
of Jerusalem seo ib. p. 501 11. ; for thoso of the 
Stowe Missal seo L. Duchesne, Christian Woi'sliip, 
Eng. tr. 4 , London, 1912, p. 209 f. 

(b) The Litany. — The intercessions before the 
Offertory took, at least in some places, the form of 
a written litany not later than the 4th cent. ; but 
probably before that they were tending in this 
direction. 

The technical names of this form of devotion seem to have 
been invented later. In Greek-speaking countries it was (and 
is) usually called the Edens, which has boen interpreted ob ' the 
extended prayer ’(Brightman, p. 690), or, perhaps more probably, 
as * the fervent prayer’ (Lightfoot, Clement , t. 8M6 ; note how 
Clement layB stress on the prayer and supplication being fervent, 
i*rcri) [Cor. 69], and cf. Ap. Const, viii. 0-10, where the cate- 
chumens, the penitents, and the faithful after the dismissal of 
the others are repeatedly bidden to pray * fervently/ Ltrevutt ; 
see also Briglitman, loc. cif.l. Other names are the Synapte, or 
suffrages « finked together/ and the Eirenika (Brightman, pp. 
600, 002). In Syriac-speaking countries the litany is called the 
KdruziltM, or ‘Proclamation/ 

Wo have two written litanies of the 4th cent, 
extant, as said before the Offertory in tho liturgy, 
one in tho Test . of our Lord and ouo in tho Apost. 
Const., both being of tho same form; and this 
form has survived in the East with scarcely any 
alteration to the present day. The deacon asks 
the prayers of the people for various persons and 
objects; e.g ‘ Eor the exalted powers [the Em- 
peror] let us beseech, that the Lord may grant 
them prudence and the fear of Him.* No response 
is given in either of these manuals ; but probably, 
as in Silvia (above, (a)) and in the later forms, 
tho people answered * Kyrie cleison ’ to each peti- 
tion. But in Augustine (if, indeed, he refers to a 
litany; sec below) the answer is simply ‘Amen*; 
and in the latter part of the daily litany of the 
East Syrians the people answer * Amen ’ to each 
suffrage, not, as in tho former part, ‘ Kyrie eleison * 
(Brightman, p. 265). 

1 See some curious facte bearing on this in E. G. O. F. 
Atchley’s Or do Ilomanus Primus, p. 100. 

2 In the West Syrian (Jacobite) rite the names are read both 
before the Kiss of Peace and at the Great Intercession (Bright- 
man, pp. 88, 94). 

9 Wnen a memorial is made of persons dejmrted, their name* 
are read at the Great Intercession (Brightman, p. 286 «.). 
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In the Appendix to the Arabic Didaacalia , which 
contains a Church Order based on the Testament 

S f our Lordt and which describes the liturgy, but 
oes not give it in full (c. A.D. 400 ?), the lections 
read by the deacons follow the Offertory (?), and 
the deacons then jiray for the sick and travellers, 
for those in necessity, concerning the weather and 
crops, for kings and those in authority, for the 
departed, for penitents, for benefactors of the 
Church, for catechumens, for the universal Church, 
for the bishop and clergy, and for the assembled 
congregation. Then the bishop 1 makes the liturgy * 
within tho veil (F. X. Funk, Didascalia et Const. 
Ap. t Poderborn, 1905, ii. 132 ; Briglitman, j>. 510). 
The place of the Offertory before the lections is 
very curiouH ; but this may not be the exact mean- 
ing of the writer. He probably intends a litany 
by his description. 

In the Testament and A post. Const . the suffrages 
said by the deacon are concluded by an interces- 
sory prayer said by the bishop, the text of the 
prayer being given in the latter but not in tho 
former manual, whore it was probably an extem- 
poraneous utterance. In the Apost. Const, there 
are two other diaconal litanies (ii. 57, viii. 13), 
much shorter than that described above, but both 
concluded by the bishon. At first, as it would 
seem, the peoplo stood throughout these interces- 
sory devotions, as in Justin, the older Didascalia 
(Funk, i. 160), and probably in Apost. Const, ii. 57 
(ib. p. 165); but in bk. viii., as in the Testament , 
the people knelt for the suffrages and stood for the 
concluding prayer. 

The further development of the intercession on 
those lines, by which, and by its conjunction witli 
the Penitential Procession, the modern Western 
litany arose, docs not belong to this article ; but it 
is noteworthy that the ancient place of the litany, 
just before the Offertory and after the lections, is 
preserved in the English Book of Common Prayer 
on one occasion only— at the consecration of a 
bishop. In the Roman Church it was said at the 
ordination of deacons just after the Epistle and 
Gradual (Atchloy, Ordo Horn. Prim., d. 37). 

It has been doubted if there is other evidence 
for formal litanies in the 4th century. It seems 
probable, however, if Silvia was written at the 
end of that century, that at Jerusalem they were 
then in use, though perhaps not at the Eucharist. 
Tho description in Silvia might apply to a mere 
recital of names ; but the authoress can hardly 
mean that the boys cried ‘ Kyrie eleison ’ after 
each name. If she refers to litanies, it follows that 
they were used, as at tho present day among all 
Eastern Christians, at the daily morning and 
evening services; also that at Jerusalem, while 
the deacon said the evening litany, the bishop said 
the morning one. 

In some other countries the Euohariatlo intercessions before 
the Offertory perhaps did not take a litany-form so soon as the 
4th oentuiy. No litany is given in any Egyptian document of 
that period, nor, indeed, are any fixed intercessory (onns found. 
Cyril of Jerusalem mentions no intercessions before the Offer- 
tory (see below, (c), for liis detailed intercession at a later stage). 
The Council of Laodicea in Phrygia (c. a.d. 380) says that after 
the dismissal of the catechumens and penitents three prayers 
for the faithful were said, one in silence and the others aloud, 
and that then the Kiss of Peace was given and the oblation 
offered (can. 10). This seems to exclude the litany, at any rat*.) 
at this point in the service. It hue been thought that in 
Augustine's writings also thero is no trace of a litany. He 
calls, however, tho intercession ‘ common prayer ’ (communis 
oratw), which, as in the case of Justin (above, i), would seem to 
imply something of thiB nature. He speaks of the bishop 
(antuites) praying with a loud voice, and tho ‘ common prayer ' 
being repeated by the voice of the deacon (Up. lv. 84, Uen. (cxix) 
ad % nquis. Januarii). The priest prayed for the heathen : 
'Thou hearest the priest of God at the altar exhorting the 
ople of God to pray for the unbelievers that God may convert 
em to the faith ’ (Ev. ccxvii. 20, Ben. [evii] ad Vitalem ; the 
people's response is given as * Amen '). Thus Augustine’s rule 
about not ‘offering 'except for the faithful (above, i) must bo 
interpreted as meaning only that private individuals could not 


be prayed for by narao at the Eucharist unless they were ChriK- 
thins. Augustine also mentions the prayer for the catechumens 
(Ep. ccxvii. 2), and for the faithful (ib. and de Dono persever- 
antiae, 03, Ben. (23], where again the response is given as 
4 Amen '). For a re-construction of the African liturgy from 
Augustine’s writings see W. C. Bishop in JThSt xiii. 250, and 
Atchlcy, Ord . Rom. Prim., App. iv. p. 182. 

it is more remarkable that the Nestorian Narsal (c. a.d. 600) 
mentions no litany, though he refers to the deacou's exhorta- 
tions. Brightinan, indeed, says (JThSt xii. 825) that tho omis- 
sion Is due only to Narsai's beginning his exposition at a point 
after that where tho litany would occur. Yet the description 
includes the expulsion of the catechumenB. The Bamu omission 
is found in the Monophysite Jacob of Edessa (7th cent.), who 
describes the litumv in his letter to the presbyter Tliomaa 
(Brightinan, p. 490 After the Creed, which by that time had 

become part of the Eucharistic service, come three prayers of 
the faithful (of. Laodicea above), and the deacon admonishes the 
people to stand in becoming order for the Kiss of Peace. I .a ter 
on Jacob uses the word ‘commemoration* for the Great Inter- 
cession, perhaps meaning that the diptychs were then said. 

The conclusion from the evidence is that the 
formal litany was known in the 4tli century, in 
Syria, as tho Apost. Const, show (this Church 
Order probably does not emanato from Antioch 
itself [see A. J. Maclean, Ancient Church Orders, 
p. 150]), and in the country where the Testament 
of mir Lord was written (perhaps Asia Minor). 
At least something of the nature of a litany was 
probably in use at the end of the century at 
Jerusalem and in North Africa. In some other 
countries its place seems to have been taken by 
continuous intercessory prayers (Phrygia and the 
farther East), but wo must guard against the 
fallacy of supposing that absence of evidence of 
its use means evidence of its non-use. At a later 
eriod the formal litany in the Eucharistic service 
ecame universal. 

(c) The Great Intercession.— The third form in 
which the prayers for all men developed belongs 
entirely to the 4th and later centuries, and was 
almost certainly not in use before that. This was 
the ‘Great Intercession ’ in the liturgy, tho ‘ Prayer 
for the whole state of Christ’s Church. ’ This has 
exactly the samo object as the Ecteno — to inter- 
cede for all who noed the prayers of tho faithful. 
But two noteworthy facts show that it came into 
existence after tho rest of the central part of tho 
Eucharistic service had assumed a written, as op- 
posed to an extemporaneous, form. Firstly, tho 
Great Intercession is remarkable for the varioty 
of its position in the service ; and, secondly, it is 
not found at all in tho two earliest liturgies that 
we kuow, those of the Ethiopic Church Order 
(Brightinan, p. 189), and of the Verona Fragments 
of the Didascalia , etc. (ed. Hauler, Leipzig, 1900, 
p. 107), and it is found only very slightly developed 
m the Test, of our Lord and in Sarapion. As de- 
scribed in Chrysostom’s Antioch writings, it is 
much more elaborate, if Brightman’s re-construc- 
tion is right (p. 474, and notes ‘25, 26 on p. 480); 
and in the Apost. Const, (viii. 12) it is a long one. 

Thus this feature of the service grew only gradually and 
slowly in the 4th century. Then* is, however, by way of ex- 
ception, an Instance of early development of tho Groat Inter- 
cession in Cyril of Jerusalem (a.d. 34H). This is ono out of 
many instances in which Jerusalem led the way with regard 
to liturgical customs. In Cyril’s description (Cat. xxiii.) the 
Great Intercession prays * for tho common peace of the Church, 
for the tranquilliLy of the world, for kings, soldiers, allies, the 
sick and afflicted and all who need succour; then we com- 
memorate also those who have fallen asleep before us ; first, 
patriarchs, prophets, a;K>Btles, martyrs, that at their prayers 
and intervention God would receive our petition ; afterwards 
also on behalf of the holy fathers and bishops who have fallen 
asleep before us, and, in a word, of all who in past years havo 
fallen asleep among us, believing that it will be a very great 
advantage to tho souls for whom the supplication is put up, 
while that holy and most awful sacrifice is presented.’ Thi9 
intercession is expressly said by Cyril to have come after the 
Invocation, and ‘ after the spiritual sacrifice is perfected.* But 
so elaborate an intercession in this part of the service must at 
that date have been exceptional. 

The mo.st ancient place of the Great Intercession 
would appeal 1 to have been after the Invocation. 
It is found thero in the only 4th cent, liturgies 
where it occurs at all — those of the Testament , of 
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the Apost, Const., and of Sara pi on, and also in 
Cyril of Jerusalem's description. And this is its 
place also in the Byzantine (Greek and Armenian) 
and West Syrian rites. In the East Syrian rite, 
however, it comes between the Commemoration of 
Redemption and the Epiclesis, and this is the case 
as early as Narsai (<:. A.D. 500). In the Egyptian 
rite (Greek, Coptic, Ethiopic) it precedes the Com- 
memoration of Redemption ; and so in the Abys- 
sinian Anaphora of our Lord (see art. INVOCATION, 
[Liturgical], below, p. 41 l b , note 1 ; for a transla- 
tion see J. Cooper and A. J. Maclean, Test, of our 
Lord , Edinburgh, 1902, p. 245 If.), where there is 
also a shorter intercession after the Invocation, as 
in the Testament from which it is derived. 

Tn the Roman rite the Great Intercession is 
divided into two parts, that for the living, with 
a commemoration of saints, being said directly 
after the Sanctus, and that for the departed, witn 
another commemoration of saints, following tho 
prayer for Divine intervention Supra quae and 
Supplir.es te (see art. Invocation [Liturgical], § 6). 
The Ambrosian liturgy has the same feature. In 
the old Gallivan and Mozarabic, the Great Inter- 
cession comes, with the names of the living and tho 
dead, before tho Kiss of Peace (Duchesne, p. 211). 
This custom was reprehended by Innocent r. in 
A.D. Alb {PL xx. 553 f. ; see Atcnley, Or do Horn, 
Prim.., p. 99). 

Tho main difference between tho Great Inter- 
cession and the ‘people’s prayers* at the earlier 
part of tho service is that tne former was a prayer 
oy the priest, the people answering ‘Amen* at 
tho end, while the latter were at least usually re- 
sponsorial, tho deacon addressing tho people and 
bidding their mayors a clause at a time, and the 
people responding to each clause, usually with an 
ejaculation addressed to God. In the modern 
Coptic rite (Brighlman, p. 165) the people respond 
* Kyrio eleison * in the Great Intercession also, and 
the deacon interjects some short exhortations. 

3. Conclusion. — To sum up the evidence: it 
appears that tho liturgical intercessions have de- 
veloped in three directions, into the diptyehs, the 
Ectene, and tho Great Intercession. These devo- 
tions seem not to have taken a fixed or written 
form quite so soon as the other central parts of the 
service. The development went on in parallel 
linos, the Ectene keeping tho form of a dialogue 
and being said (as in Justin) before the central 
act; the Great Intercession growing into a long 
prayer of the celebrant ; while the diptyehs, which 
are in reality tho essence of the whole intercession, 
became in time a mere list of somewhat meaning- 
less names, and in most countries have fallen into 
complete desuetude. 

Litbrati'rk. — E . Bishop, Appendix to R. IT. Connolly's 
Liturgical Homilies of Narsai, Cambridge, 1D09 (on the dip- 
fcyohH and litanies), and artt. in JThSt xii. { 1910-11 J 384, xiv. 
[1912-13] 23 ('Liturgical Comments and Memoranda ’) ; F. E. 
Brightman, Liturgies Eastern and Western, Oxford, 1896, i., 
and art. in JThSt xii. 319 (* Chronicle : Liturgica ’) ; W. C. 
Bishop, art. 'Tho African Rite,’ In JThSt. xiii. f 1011-J2] 250; 
R. H. Connolly, art. ‘Tho Rook of Life' In JThSt xiii. 680 (on 
the dipt) cha) ; R, Sinker, art. ‘ Diptyehs ’ In PC A i. 600 ; H. J. 
Hothara, art. 'Litany' in DC A it. 999 (for the later litanies); 
E. G. C. F. Atchley, The People's Prayers, London, 1906 (tor 
the later period), and Ordo Romania Primus, do. 1905; A. J. 
Maclean, Ancient Church Orders, Cambridge, 1910, ch. iv. ; 
J. H. Srawley, The Early History of the Liturgy, do. 1913. 

A. J. Maclean. 

INTEREST.— See Usury. 

INTERIM. — Three documents bearing the 
name of Interim figured in the Church history 
of the South of Germany during the troubled de- 
cade in the J6th cent, which contained the death 
of Martin Luther. They were drawn up as bases 
of reunion between the Roman Catholic and Re- 
formed factions in the Empire. The unswerving 
policy of the Emperor Charles v. to keep the 


German Church one and in communion with Rome, 
though organized in a distinctive fashion of its 
own, sought a solution of the problem in the im- 
position of articles of compromise upon the recal- 
citrant Protestants and Roman Catholics alike. 
They were of an interim or provisional character, 
meant only to form an accommodation or modus 
vivendi until a free Genoral Council of Western 
Christendom should determine a final settlement 
of the matters in doctrine, ritual, and government 
at issue within the Church. They represent, with- 
out any genuine constructive or reconstructive 
genius, the efibrt of the imperial authority, all 
but grown desperate, to heal in a hurry the fresh 
schism of Christendom and to close tho Christian 
ranks against the menacing advance of Islam. 
Charles V., anxious though he was to check the 
lower and claims of the papacy whenever it crossed 
iis own imperial path of ambition, was resolved 
that no one else should thwart the bishop of Rome. 
Even when his own envoys were demanding that 
the Tridentine Council should be withdrawn from 
Bologna and from Italian or Roman dictation, and 
in his name (Jan. 18, 1548) declined to recognize 
its decrees until it had returned to Trent, he had 
no thought of undermining the papal authority. 
It was his fixed conviction that in the hopelessly 
divided and exhausted state of the forces of Pro- 
testant Reform a moderate Catholic Reform, which 
should allow play and scope for the German na- 
tional genius, could bo trusted to appeal in the long 
run to all parties. Already in 1540 and 1541 con- 
ferences had taken place at Hagenau, at Worms, 
and at ltatisbon (Regensburg), the last of which 
made some real progress towards a compromise. 
In May 1548, at the Imperial Diet which met at 
Augsburg, the principal Interim was enacted, and 
in December of the same year the Saxon Diet, met 
in Leipzig, passed a similar document for its own 
territory. There are thus three Interims, that of 
Ratishon in 1541, that of Augsburg in 1548, anil 
that of Leipzig in the same year. Of these it is 
the socond which is familiar to history as * the 
Interim.* 

1. Ratishon Interim.— The Conference at Ratis- 
hon in 1541 could not vie with its immediate 
predecessor at Worms either in numbers or in 
talent. The earlier gathering included Melanoh- 
thon, Brcnz, Capito, Buccr, and Calvin among 
the eleven who formed the Reformed side ; Eek, 
Gropper, Malvenda, Granvelle, and the nuncio 
Morone among the eleven on the papal side. Its 
discussions gave little promise of an agreement in 
favour of traditional authority, and it was speedily 
terminated by adjournment till the Diet met in 
the Emperor's presence at ltatisbon. At Ratishon, 
Granvelle, bishop of Arras, again presided, this 
time in association with Frederick the Count- 
Palatine, and over against Eck, Gropper, and 
Julius von Pflug were set Melanchthon, Bucer, and 
Pistorius, while the conciliatory Contarini repre- 
sented the Vatican. With Melanchthon, Bucer, 
Pflug, and Contarini oil the commission, progress 
was speedily made, for their desire to reacli an 
understanding was sincere and intense. Buccr 
had been indefatigable in promoting communica- 
tion and compromise, and had taken a considerable 
part in the preparation of the 23 articles which 
formed the Regensburg Book, the basis of diBcns- 
sion at the Conference. Melanchthon had proved 
the sincerity of his attachment to the cause of 
reconciliation four years earlier, when the Articles 
of Sclimalkald were drawn up by Luther, at the 
request of the Elector of Saxony in view of the 
promise of Pope Paul in. to call a General Council 
to meet at Mantua in 1537. It was natural that 
articles which were to represent Protestant con- 
viction in a far from sympathetic gathering should 
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be militant j but Mclanchtlion, who furnished them 
with an appendix on the papacy, did not hesitate 
to qualify his subscription to them with the clause : 

* ... in regard to the Pope, I hold that, If he would admit 
the Gospel, we might also permit him for the sake of peace and 
the common concord of Christendom to exercise by human 
right hie present jurisdiction over the bishops who are now or 
may hereafter be under his authority.' 

Agreement was reached on the first four subjects 
of discussion, which concerned man’s original 
state, free will, and sin, and even on the doctrine 
of justification by faith, an inhering as well as im- 
puted righteousness being affirmed on the strength 
of Christ’s merit. But, when tho subjects of the 
Church, the sacraments, and the papal authority 
were dealt with, it becaino clear that the two sides 
were irreconcilable. To concede the cup to the 
laity and marriage to the clergy of Germany was 
but to touch the fringe of the problem, and to con- 
cede primacy to Rome without delimitation of its 
prerogative was morely to postpone a settlement. 
Moreover, when the results of the discussion were 
submitted to the pope and to Luther, it was ascer- 
tained that each was profoundly dissatisfied. The 
Emperor made the most he could of the disappoint- 
ing situation. Although tho Roman Catholics 
would not allow themselves to he bound by the 
agreed articles, he imposed these upon the Pro- 
testants as the substance of the * Ratisbon Interim.’ 

2 . Augsburg Interim.— Despite the fact that the 
Ratisbon Colloquy thus virtually came to nothing, 
and the antagonistic interests were destined never 
again to come so near to a settlement of their 
differences, the Emperor clung to his project. 
Luther’s death in 1546 removed one obstacle. Tho 
summoning of the Council of Trent in 1545 re- 
moved another, although Charles soon charged 
the pope with infringing its freedom, and thus 
defeating its purpose of promoting reunion. The 
Sehmalkald League was broken up. The defeat 
and capture of the Saxon Elector John Frederick, 
last champion of the Protestant cause in arms, 
at Miihlberg in 1547 left the Emperor, for the 
time being, master of tho political situation and 
gave a new opportunity to his great design. De- 
spairing of successful action by the Council, he set 
himself, as Lindsay writes (History of the Keforma - 
t ion, i. 389 f. ), 

‘ to bring about what he conceived to be a reasonable com- 

R romiso which would enable all Germany to remain within one 
ational Church. He tried at tlrut to induce the separate 
parties to work it out among themselves ; and, when this was 
found to be hopeless, he, like a second Justinian, resolved to 
construct a creed and to impose it by force ui>on all, especially 
upon the Lutherans. To begin with, he had to defy tho Pope 
and slight tho General Council for which he had been mainly 
responsible. lie formally demanded that, the Council should 
return to German soil (it had boeu transferred to Hologna), and, 
when this was refused, he protested against its existence and, 
like the German Protestants he was coercing, declared that lie 
would not submit to its decrees. He next selected three theo- 
logians, Michael Holding, Julius von 1'flug, and Agricola— a 
medievalist, an Krasmian, aud a very conservative Lutheran 
—to construct what was called the Avgsburg Interim.’ 

The Interim was enacted on May 15, 1548, and was 
put in force by the Emperor throughout tho Em- 
pire, many Lutheran preachers and teachers, e.g. 
Brenz, Osiander, and Bucer, being sent into exile 
for refusing to submit. But it was vain to force 
it on Protestants while Roman Catholics declined 
it and had to be furnished with a Formula Ifa 
formations for themselves. Where the preachers 
wore banished the churches stood empty. In a 
short time the Interim was a spent force. 

The document is an example of what Thomas 
Carlyle calls ‘ concoctive science. 1 

' Nothing that Charles ever undertook proved Buch a dismal 
failure as this patchwork creed made from snippets from two 
Confessions. ... It ts a hopeless task to construct creeds as a 
tailor shapes and stitches coats' (Lindsay, i. 390 f.). 

Its propositions arc cast in terms of studied am- 
biguity. To conciliate the party of reform it 
affirmed a doctrine of justification by faith, con- 


ceded the marriage of priests and the use of the 
sacramental cup by the laity, and revised the 
doctrine of the Mass. But the number of the 
sacraments, the retention of ceremonies, the wor- 
ship and invocation of Mary and the saints, the 
doctrine ot transubstantiation, and tho sovereign 
authority of the pope were regularly maintained 
in favour of Rome. 

3 . Leipzig Interim. — In Saxony the Elector 
Maurice, assisted by Mclanchthon, whoso heart 
was set upon the restoration of his beloved Uni- 
versity of Wittenberg after the war, and upon the 
speedy return of pcaco to his distracted country, 
imposed upon his subjects tho Leipzig Interim, the 
counterpart of tho Augsburg settlement. The 
policy of Melanchlhon, for which he was never 
wholly forgiven by ardent Lutherans, was to yield 
to Rome and tho Emperor well-nigh all that con- 
cerned ritual and usage so long as the essentials 
of the Reformed doctrine, in particular justifica- 
tion by faith, wore conserved. Luther had remon- 
strated again and again with his scholar-colleague 
on this very point, hut Mclanchthon was content 
at this time of ebb in the fortunes of the Reforma- 
tion to sacrifice, ceremonies if doctrines were 
kept pure. Brenz, Bucer, and Calvin (see Sehaff, 
History of the Creeds of Christendom p. 301) all 
saw deeper into the peri 1 r of Melanchthon’s ‘ adi- 
aphorism,’ and deplored his attitude. Not till tho 
Formula of Concord took shape in 1577 did the 
controversy thus originated reach a termination. 
But the Interim which gave riso to it was set 
aside by tho sudden change of front of the Elector 
Maurice, and the dramatic success of Iris hold 
stroke on behalf of tho cause which ho had be- 
trayed, and by the establishment of tho Peace of 
Augsburg, which authorized finally tho profession 
of the Confession of Augsburg. 

Cf. art. Confessions, vol. iii. p. 848\ 
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William A. Curtis. 

INTERMEDIATE STATE. -See State of 
the Dead. 

INTERN ATIONALITY.-The term ‘inter- 
nationality’ may be used with reference to both 
law and morality in their international aspects. 
In its legal bearing, it can apply only to the 
relations existing between those States which arc 
within the sphere of international law. This circle 
of States includes the Christian nations of Europe 
and their offshoots in America, the Ottoman 
Empire, and Japan—’ which had been admitted 
even before the Russo-Japanese War. China and 
Persia, too, have now a recognized international 
status of some kind. How the circle comes 
to be so restricted may be explained as follows. 
International law, according to a well-known 
authority (W. E. Hall, International Law r ’, pt. i. 
ch. i.), primarily governs the relations of those 
States called independent States which voluntarily 
submit themselves to it, although to a limited 
extent it may also govern the relations of certain 
analogous communities. The marks of an inde- 
pendent State are : that the community constitut- 
ing it is permanently established for a political 
end ; that it possesses a definite territory ; and 
that it is independent of external control. Put, 
as international law is a product of the special 
civilization of modern Europe, and forms a more 
or less artificial system, such States only can be 
presumed to be subject to it as are inheritors of that 
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civilization. States which arc outside European 
civilization must enter in a formal way into the 
circle of thoso governed by the law, although an 
express act of accession is not to be regarded as 
necessary. When a new State comes into exist- 
ence, its position is determined by the same con- 
siderations; and its origin decides whether it is 
presumed to belong to the circle or not. Recently, 
however, the tendency has been for admitted States 
to conduct their relations with States which are 
outside the circle, so far as the case permits, in 
accordance with the legal standard which they 
have themselves set up. And so the spirit of 
international law is making itself felt all over the 
world. 

There are some principles of State action which 
are, as it were, just over the borders of the law. 
Eor example, the State’s duty to extradite crimi- 
nals is said on good authority to be a moral and 
not a legal one. And such bordering rights and 
duties are supplemented by others more clear lv 
moral, and by many duties in which the Statens 
relationship is not so clearly extended to othor 
States, but rather to masses of foreigners or to the 
world in general. Thus the duty of a State to 
permit intercourse with it to bo maintained by 
foreign nations is said to be a moral duty, as 
opposed to a legal one. But, whether it is a moral 
or a legal one, it is subject to the limitation that 
the State may take what measures of precaution 
it considers needful to prevent the right of access 
and intercourse from being used to its own injury. 
And, when wo como to consider the laws actually 
in force preventing the access of alien vagabonds, 
destitute persons, and so forth, the interest and 
importance of the subject lie primarily in its ethical 
and economic aspects, and riot in its strictly inter- 
national hearing. 

Mention must also be made, more specifically, of 
uncivilized peoples. Obviously the principles by 
which a civilized State is to regulate its conduct 
towards the people of less highly developed races 
give rise to many burning questions, though in a 
legal sense such problems might be ruled out of 
discussion. A civilized country possesses in its 
army and navy instruments of the most powerful 
kind for assuming the offensive. In treating with 
a barbarous people, it probably knows the danger- 
ous fact that, whatever be the soundness of its 
arguments, it has the power to enforce itB wishes. 
And, when a civilized nation has acquired domi- 
nance over an uncivilized, its political and com- 
mercial organization must bo employed with due 
regard for the inferior race. By the establishment 
of protectorates, States frequently acquire rights 
over countries the inhabitants of which are in an 
uncivilized condition ; and the States are then 
expected to see that a reasonable measure of 
security is afforded both to their own subjects and 
to foreigners who are members of other Statos 
within the protectorate. The native inhabitants 
must, on their side, be protected from harm to a 
reasonable extent; and there must be some pro- 
vision for the administration of justice between 
man and man. It is generally not possible to 
administer a European law with its systematic 
completeness, and the problem of justice must be 
solved according as the local circumstances dictate. 
Protectorates of this newer kind, it must he remem- 
bered, ought not to be classed with those of our 
Indian Empire. A ‘ sphere of influence,’ again, is 
a looser and vaguer term than protectorate. The 
State here assumes a much less definite responsi- 
bility ; but it is expected to exercise such influence 
as it possesses in the direction of good order. 

Litkraturh.— W. E. Hall, A Treatise on International 
Oxford, 1009 ; H. S. Maine, International Law, Lon- 
don, 1800; W. Wundt, Ethics, Eng, tr.,do. 1001, pt. Iv. oh. iv. ; 


D. W. Forrest, The Authority of Christ, Edinburgh, 1008, 
p. 272 fl. (In International affairs) ; W. A. watt, A Study cj 
Social Morality, do. 1901, oh. iv. W. A. WATT. 

INTERPRETATION. — x. Introduction A 

sacred book, liko a legal code, calls for interpreta- 
tion, as a means of bridging the chasm whioh, in 
religion as in law, exists between the progressive 
development of life and the fixed letter. The 
book and the legal code do not supply all the 
information that may be required; to many 
questions they give no satisfactory answer ; while, 
again, they contain much that can no longer be 
used, and much that to a more advanced stage of 
thought seems antiquated, erroneous, and objection- 
able. Interpretation thus comes to be a process 
partly of supplementing the original record, partly 
of giving it a new significance. It is a feature of 
all book-religions, ana appears also among peoples 
who invest ancient poetry ( e.g . the Vedas in India 
and the Homeric epics in Greece) with canonical 
prestige— with the authority of a Bible. Even 
rior to Buddha’s time Indian scholars had compiled 
uge commentaries to the Vedas — the so-called 
Brdhmanas ; while the Stoics built their philosophy 
very largely on the interpretation of Ilomer 
(Heraclitus of Pontus, Quccstiones Homericas [od. 
Leipzig, 1910] ; Cornutus, Theologian Grcecce com- 
pendium [ed. C. Lang, do. 1881]). 

This feature appears in its most definite form in 
later Judaism : the Hiildkhd and Ilaggada (see 
art. Rabbinism), the one practical, the other 
theoretical, were in reality such supplements to or 
re interpretations of the OT ; and this feature is 
equally marked in Christianity, which, by con- 
joining the OT, the religious document of the 
inferior dispensation, with the NT, was in a special 
way confronted with the problem of bringing its 
own religious convictions into harmony with tho 
letter of Holy Scripture. It is true that the 
parables of Jesus speak in the same homely 
language to people of all ages, and that the Gospols 
tell clearly and plainly of the life which brought 
light to the world. But what was the Christian 
to make of the sacrificial legislation of the OT, and 
of what use was the history of Israel to him ? The 
Prophets contain much that is obscure, and even 
in tne Psalms there are many things that cannot 
but iar upon the Christian consciousness. What 
had oecome a customary procedure in the case of 
the OT was soon extended also to the NT, and all 
tho more readily as the latter had difficulties of its 
own, and especially as it presented much that was 
repugnant, and omitted much that would have 
proved acceptable, to the Greek mind. Along 
with a sacred l>ook, Christianity found current 
also a method of exegesis which meroly needed to 
be developed in accordance with its own peculiar 
character. Greek, Jewish, and Christian exegesis 
differ from one another, not in method, but in 
purpose: they respectively soek to elicit philo- 
sophy, law, and Jesus Christ. 

2 . Development of exegetical theory. — The 
human mina endeavours to reduce such exegetical 
practice to rules, to a theory. Rabbi Hillel 
formulated seven rules of exegesis, which Rabbi 
Ishmoel further extended to thirteen, and Rabbi 
Eliezer to thirty- two, most of them simply showing 
how to foist an extrinsic sense into the text by 
arbitrary and artificial devices. They include the 
argument a minore ad maius , the analogy, the 
combination of two passages, the nd(driqdn (‘ab- 
breviation’) (e.g. seldh—^n ab =sda capo), 

g^matrid (‘numerical value of letters’) (cf. Rev 
13 18 ), the t* mu rah (‘ form,’ ‘ shaper*) (e.g. Sheshach *= 
Babylon [Jer 25”]). The Greeks went more deeply 
into the subject. What writers like Aristotle 
(in the Organon), pseudo-Demetrius of Phaleron, 
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Dionysius of Halicarnassus, etc., include in irepl 
ipfiyvclai was a subdivision of rhetoric, dealing with 
the formation of thought or judgment in word and 
sentence, i.e, the mode of expression in the choico 
and combination of words, diction in the gram- 
matical sense, and, finally, style in the rhetorical 
sense ( elocutio ; Arist. \#«). With this, again, 
was closely allied the analysis of this process of 
thought in a single writer ; and, just as the terms 
ipfir) vefciv and interpretari were used to denote 
translation into another language {transferred, so 
they were also applied to the explanation of a 
sentence in itself obscure (cxplicare). The latter 
sense was also expressed by i^rjyd<r9ai, a word 
originally connected with the sacred mysteries. 

In the exegesis of Holy Scripture, however, it 
was not merely tho thoughts of the human writers 
that had to be taken into consideration ; the idea 
of inspiration, along with the notion of an incom- 
prehensible and mysterious God, required men to 
search for a more profound hidden meaning behind 
the natural sense. Hence Philo of Alexandria, 
the Jewish philosophical theologian, adopted the 
1 allegorical method ’ of the Stoics, and the Christian 
theologians followed his example. As he assumed 
that the Biblical history was not in the real sense 
history at all, but was rather eternal, unchanging 
truth under a historical veil, so they maintained 
that what was told in the OT about Joseph, David, 
or Solomon was in reality the story of Jesus. The 
tabernacle and its sacrificial worship stood for tho 
Christian Church and its services. If tho true 
sense was to be discovered, every detail must be 
read as implying something else, as in a pictorial 
enigma ; or, to put it more precisely, the allegorical 
interpretation was something given in its entirety 
beforehand, and only required to be fitted into the 
text as a whole in such a way as to harmonize the 
greatest possible number of details. See, further, 
art. Allkgouy. 

But, besides tho allegorical method, which was 
a product of the Greek spirit and had an inner link 
of connexion with Plato’s theory of ideas, there 
was another method — more congenial to the 
Semitic mind, and also more just to the idea 
of historical development — viz. tho method of 
‘ typology,’ which recognized tho historicity of the 
narrative, but in its system of prediction and fulfil- 
ment postulated a kind of pre-established harmony 
between the OT and the NT history. Thus, e.g., 
it is a historical fact that Abraham was ready to 
sacrifice Isaac, but the true significance of the 
incident is its being a prefiguration of God’s sacrifice 
in Christ. Typology, no loss than allegory, puls 
an extrinsic meaning into tho text; but it looks 
at the relation between tho literal and the added 
sense in a somewhat different way. 

Tho allegory, after its excessive cultivation 
by the Gnostics, found a footing chiefly among 
tne Platonizing theologians of Alexandria, while 
typology, to which Jewish Christians had resorted 
from the outset, was brought to its highest develop- 
ment in the so-called School of Antioch (cf. art. 
Antiochene Theology). There is no good reason 
for connecting the difference between the two with 
the antagonism between the Alexandrian ami the 
Pergamonian schools of Hellenistic philology. It 
was believed by the ancient .scholars that the two 
methods worked quite woll side by side. 

Of the Christian theologians, tho first to formulate 
a theory of interpretation was Origen (Ilepl dpxw, 
bk. iv.) ; by tho hypothesis of tho manifold sense 
of Scripture (somatic, psychic, and pneumatic, i.e. 
verbal, moral, and mystical) he showed that tho 
several modes of exegesis were all valid in their 
own place. This was expanded by tho Greek 
theologians of the 4th cent, into the theory of tho 
4 fourfold ' sense of Scripture, which was in turn 


adopted in the West by Augustine, and then fixed 
and brought to maturity by the Scholastics. 

Like the kXcis of Melito of Sardis, the treatise of 
Diodorus *on tho difference between theory and 
allegory ’ and that of Theodoras * on allegory and 
history ’ are unfortunately lost ; and the notes of 
Isidore of Pelnsium ( Ep . iv. 117, 203 [PG Ixxviii. 
1192 f., 1289-92]) and Nilus {Ep, i. 118-127, ii. 223, 
etc. [PG Ixix. 133-137, 320]), as also tho Ltsti- 
tuta regularia divinm legis of Junilius Africanus 
(A.D. 551 [PL lxviii. 15-42; also ed. H. Kilm, 
Freiburg, 1880]), which einanatod from the school 
of Paul of Nisibis, make but a poor substitute for 
them. Tho most valuable contribution, hero as 
elsewhere, was made by Augustine, who, in his 
de Doctrina Christiana , with the distinction be- 
tween res and signum as his starting-point, arrived 
at an almost modern theory of interpretation, 
although, like all the exegetes of tho ancient 
Church, he confined himself to tho task of explain- 
ing difficult passages of Scripture. 

The other extant manuals of hermeneutics— the 
Liber rcgularum of the Donatist Tychonius (ed. 
F. C. Burkitt, TS iii. 1 [1894] ; its seven rules were 
adopted by Augustine, Isidore, Thomas Aquinas, 
etc. ), the Formulas spiritalis intelligently and tho 
Instructions of Eucheriusof Lyons (ed. K. Wotke, 
CSEL xxxi. [1894]), as well as tho E/<raywy?) el s ras 
0ela s ypatfr&i of the monk Adrianos (c. A.D. 500 ; 
PG xcviii. 1273-1312)— are simply practical direc- 
tions for the allegoristio interpretation of Scripture, 
and treat of the OT and the NT in exactly the 
same way. 

Scarcely any further advance was made by the 
medieval writers Cassiodorus (who merely com- 
bined the last-named throe with Augustine and 
Junilius), Isidore, Bede {de Schematis et tropis sacras 
scriptural), Notker Balbnlus {Notatio de inter- 
pret ib us divinarum scripturarum ), Hugh of St. 
Victor {Prasnotat iunculas descriptnrisetscriptoribus 
sneris ), or the Scholastics. Tho allegorical method 
dominated all of them, and was systematized as tho 
fourfold sense of Scripture. In the later mediaeval 
period, however, a new feature, due to the in- 
dependent thought of men like Roger Bacon, and 
also to a revived knowledge of Rabbinical inter- 
pretation, was introduced into the ecclesiastical 
exegesis, as seen in Nicolaus of Lyra (1270-1340) 

( Prologue in moralitates biblim), J. Gerson (1363- 
1429) ( Propositions de sensu liter ali sanctoe. scrip- 
tune), and others. Sanies Pagninus of Lucca (1470— 
1541) reinstated tho mystical sense in his Tsagoga 
(Lyons, 1536), and Sixtus of Siena (1520-69), in liia 
Bibliotheca sacra (Venice, 1566), collected with 
vast erudition all the learning of tho past that was 
necessary for Biblical exegesis. The now and 
decisive impulse, however, came from a different 
quarter. Humanism revived the study of the 
ancient languages, and the Reformation made tlmt 
study subservient to an exegesis that centred in 
the plain historical sense. But the real turning- 
point was that, whereas the entire ancient and 
mediueval theology had regarded Scripture as 
abstruse, as something that could and snould bo 
interpreted only by learned men with tho help of 
allegory and under the control of tho Church, it 
was now asserted, in virtue of the new evangelical 
ideas of a revealed God and tho assurance of salva- 
tion, that Scripture was easy to understand (its 
perspicuitas) : tno devout roaaer of tho Bible, onro 
he was furnished with the necessary linguistic 
aids, would discover the moaning without difficulty. 
Hence, in addition to tin philological Ars critica 
of G. Scioppius (1662), J. Glorious (f 1736), and If. 
Valesius (Amsterdam, 1740), wo liavo the Clavis 
scripturm sacras of Matthias FIncius Illyricus (1567) 
and the PhUologia sacra of Salomo Glossitis (1623- 
36), which are chiefly concerned with the lexical 
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and grammatical material required to bring out 
the verbal sense of the text. 

It was Biblical cxegosis, and not classical phil- 
ology, that— as W. Dilthey (see Lit.) also holds— 
gave rise to modern hermeneutics. The term 
‘ hermeneutics ’ (a reminiscenco of Plato, Epinomii , 
975 C?) first occurs in a work of J. C. Dannhauer 
(Strassburg, 1654), while others still spoke of the ars 
ifitcrpretunili (Rndorff, 1747 ; ‘ Auslegekunst,’ G. F. 
Meyer, Halle, 1756). Through the renewed study 
of the ancient treatises llepl epfxrjpelaf a great many 
topics came in which belonged properly to rhetoric, 
and do not, strictly speaking, fall under her- 
meneutics in the modern sense. In the 18th cent, 
hermeneutics was a favourite study ; scarcely a 
single year passed without the issue of a handbook 
on the subject. The outstanding theologians of all 
confessions added their quota, and of these J. A. 
Turretini of Geneva (1728), his friend S. Wcrcnfels 
of Basel, and the semi-Pietistic, somi-Wolffian 
S. J. Baumgarten of Halle (1742) deserve special 
mention. The most influential of them all was 
J. A. Ernesti of Leipzig, whose Institutio inter- 
pret is (1762) is distinguished by its philological 
sobriety aud lucidity. 

The necessity of a purely historical mode of 
understanding the text, however, was not yet fully 
realized. In place of the ecclesiastical authority 
of the Roman Catholic exegesis, the orthodox theo- 
logians of t he Reformed Churches, notwithstand- 
ing their maxim ‘ scriptura scripturro interpret’ 
substituted the authority of their respective creeds. 
The Cartesians found the standard of Biblical inter- 
pretation in philosophy (L. Meyer, Fhilosaphia 
s. Scriptures inter pres, Amsterdam, 1666; J. Arncr- 
poel, Cartesius Mosaizans , Lcovardiie, 1669), and 
the champions of the Enlightenment, in their 
desire to keep their exposition of Scripture within 
the bounds of reason, did the same thing in their 
own fashion. The Pietists, on the other hand, like 
the inedi.cval mystics, wished to use the Scriptures 
only for edification, and were not concerned to 
understand them historically (A. H. Francko, 
Manuductio ad lectionem Scriptures Sacres , Hallo, 
1693, 2 1700, P r alert i ones heruLcneut ices, Halle, 1717); 
while Kant desired to have them expounded with 
a view to moral perfection. The infallibility of 
the divine revelation given in the Scriptures was 
assumed by all th<*so writers, and they were thus 
impelled, unwittingly, to lind extrinsic meanings 
in the text. 

Apart from all the theologians of this period 
slands Baruch Spinoza, the Jewish philosopher, 
wlm, in his True tat us thrologiro-politieus (1670), 
lirst ventured to question the fumlmnen 
of all previous theology and Biblical exegesis. 
What Luther had intuitively felt, but iiau not 
consistently carried out, viz. that the value of the 
Bible lies simply in its being a religious book, was 
made explicit by Spinoza, who thus prepared the 
way for a distinctively religious estimate of the 
contents of Scripture, and for a historical inter- 
pretation that should do justice to the different 
world- views of various lines. 

The pioneer of a fresh movement was F. D. E. 
Schleiermaehcr, in whose hands hermeneutics («f. 
' Ilermeneulik und Krit.ik, mit besondercr Bczie- 
hung auf «las NT,’ Werke , r. vii. , ed. F. Liicke, 
Berlin, 1838), which had hitherto been an aggrega- 
tion of knowledge and devices needed for exposition, 
became a philosophy of ‘ comprehension * (‘Philo- 
sophic des Verstohcns’). While Augustine hail 
analyzed the materials to lx? understood, Schleior- 
maclier deals with the process of understanding 
itself. For him there is no distinction botween 
difficult and simple passages, and nothing is self- 
evident. The interpreter^ task is to understand 
the religious personality of the writer as manifested 


in every single word, to look from the details to 
the whole, and from the standpoint of the whole to 
set the details in their truo light. Accordingly, 
hermeneutics is one and the same for all literature, 
sacred or profane, and yet it assumes a special 
character for each individual writer, even within 
the Bible itself. Schleiermacher’s views were main- 
tained by his pupils F. Liicke ( Grundriss drr AT 
Hermeneutik, Gottingen, 1810) and H. N. Klausen 
[or Clausen] ( ffermensutik , Leipzig, 1841). 

The rehabilitation of orthodoxy in the 19th 
cent., with its deepened Christian piety, revived 
the demand for an exegesis recognizing a twofold 
flense of Scriptnre (H. Olshauscn, Bin Wort vber 
tieferen Schrijtsinn , Ktmigsberg, 1824 ; lb E. Stior, 
Andeutungen fiir glauoiges Schriftverstiindnis , 
1824), for a pneumatic exposition (J. T. Beck, Zur 
theologUchen Auslegung aer Schrift, 1838 ; J. L. S. 
Lutz, Biblischc Hermeneutik, Pforzheim, 1849), and 
for a believing, i.e. a doctrinally correct, exegesis 
(E. W. Hongstenberg) ; on theso, again, J. C. C. 
llofmann’s biblico-historical principle of exegesis 
( Biblische Hermeneutik, ed. W. Volek, Ndrdlingen, 
1 880) certainly marks a distinct advance. Exegeti- 
cal thoology, nowever, refusing to be led astray by 
these ventures, partly, indeed, in sharp conflict 
with them, and moving on various lines — from the 
dogmatic attitude of H. A. W. Meyer and his 
continuator B. Weiss of Berlin, through the so- 
called mediating theology of E. lleuss, F. Bleek, 
and others, to the Tubingen School of F. C. Baur— 
has, with constantly increasing emphasis on tho 
historical element (H. J. Holtzmann, C. Weiz- 
siickor, A. Jiilicher), striven to tho utmost to gain 
a grammatical and historical comprehension of 
Scripture. Nevertheless, it has failed to provido 
its ever-expanding industry with a pro per rationale 
in a theoretic discussion of the hermeneutic prob- 
lem. This failure is now beginning to bring its 
retribution, inasmuch as an art that does not reflect 
upon its own essential function readily degenerates 
into a mechanical routine. 

3 . The principles of exegesis.— ( 1 ) Fundamental 
hermeneutics. — Hermeneutics is not simply a con- 
geries of practical rules, hut a science built upon a 
theory of comprehension— just as logic is not a 
more organon (Aristotle), but a canon (Galileo) ; it 
proposes to explain why a given work is to bo 
understood in one way and not another. Thinking, 
speaking, and writing are three marvellous gifts 
which man possesses. They are ac^uisi tions whose 
discovery we cannot associate with any human 
name, and are, as the ancients believed, gifts of 
the deity. 

To these three productive capacities correspond 
three reproductive, viz.— to give them in the reverse 
order— silent reading, reading aloud, and interpret- 
ing. Knowledge of the script, whether the script 
l>e ideographic or phonetic, makes reading possible, 
and reading attains its full realization in reading 
aloud. Even silent reading involves an inward 
phonetic element, as, e.g ., in accentuation, group- 
ing of words, etc., and the special diflieulty in 
reading aloud is that the cadence of the spoken lan- 
guage is not indicated in tho script ; certain marks 
of punctuation are hut a make-shift. Thus, Ipevpdre 
in the phrase tptwarc tAs ypaepds (Jn 5 s9 ) may mean 
cither ‘ you search,’ or * do you search ? ’ or ‘ search,* 
and, moreover, the tone of the indicative form may 
imply approval or reproach. It is only when the 
separate signs in writing and speech, and also the 
thought as a whole, are fully underslood—byinter- 

{ iretat ion— that reading to oneself or to others is 
nought to perfection. It is a long st ep from spell- 
ing out a text to reading fluently to others ; inter- 
pretation is usually treated as something that comes 
of itself until experience has shown with how many 
possibilities of misconception it is attended. 
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When theise operations are applied to an entire 
literary document, they becomo a process of com. 
prehension and interpretation ; ».e. t the thought 
expressed in word and script is, in virtue of the 
general laws of thinking, speaking, and writing, 
apprehended and reproduced by another mind (and 
may then be given once more in speech and 
writing). Modern psycho-physics has shown by 
observation and experiment what difficulties have 
to be overcome in tne process, even under normal 
conditions, when the individual possesses the ability 
to hear, to see, to read, to think, etc. ; the process 
demands an effort of the will, i.e. attention. Where 
there is congeniality of spirit, no doubt, this pro- 
cess often takes place spontaneously, like the 
sympathetic vibration of strings tuned alike. The 
task of skilfully understanding the text is a 
different matter; this proceeds by rules, and is 
conscious of both its method and its aim, though 
here also affinity of spirit and sympathetic intui- 
tion are necessary. The work of comprehending 
culminates in exposition — i.e. in making a thing 
comprohensiblo to others, in ‘discovery and trans- 
mission of the sense’ (G. Heinrici in PHK 8 vii. 
718). The decisivo proof of one’s having understood 
is the ability to reproduce with clearness, although 
we mnst here guard against the intrusion of the 
praetical and hortatory element. The psychologi- 
cal laws of association show — what was already 
noted by Augustine — how necessary a wide know- 
ledge ami how important a good memory is for the 
expositor, who, m order to grasp the peculiar 
significance of details, must assign them to their 
proper place in the whole, and compare them with 
as many similar facts as possible. 

The final test of exposition is in the free repro- 
duction of the thought expressed in the text— in 
translation and paraphrase. It is easy to repeat 
verbally what one has heard, but difficult to repro- 
duce it in its true sense ; and unless every detail is 
brought out by ample paraphrase, 1 something w ill 
usually bo lost. The task of conveying tho thought 
in another language presents special difficulties ; a 
translation must not be slavishly literal, nor yet 
merely a free rendering of the sense, but must be 
in keeping as much with the genius of the original 
as with that of tho foreign language. 2 * 

Exposition, however, is more than a mere repro- 
duction of the thought. It is rightly required of 
the expositor that ho shall be ubovo his text, i.e. 
that lie shall in a sense understand its thought 
better than tho original writer, so that he is in a 
position to criticize the thought itself as well as 
its formulation. Just as in the interpretation of 
a law it is ail acknowledged duty of the expositor 
to elicit and make good the intention of the law- 
giver, as something in certain circumstances actu- 
ally opposed to the letter of the law, so also in 
literaturo : what the author intended to say ; how 
ho ought to have said it; whether a particular 
thought is relevant to his general argument, and 
whether it is in itself a right thought; whether 
the form is artistic and the reasoning sound — all 
these questions must be considered by the exegete, 
so that the exposition really resolves itself into a 
criticism. Here again, no doubt, a strong subjec- 
tive element emerges — certainly a source of danger 
for tho exegete, yet an involuntary expression of 

l M. Kiihler’fl reproductions of the thought in tho Paulino 
KpisUcH ( Uebriierfmef , Ilalle, 1880, Der Brief (ten Paulus 
an dir Oalater, do. 1884, and Der sogenannte Ephctterbritf, 
do. 1804) are models of this kind of paraphrase. 

• On tho difficulties of translation of. the Prologue to Slrach, 
and lambllchus, de Myateriis, vii. 6 (p. 267, P&rlhey). also Jerome, 

Kp. lvii. ad Pammaehium de optima genet e inte.rpretandi 
( CSEL liv. [1012] 608-620); Luther, ‘Sendbrief vom DolineL- 
schen an Wenooslaus Linok/1530 (Erl. ed., 1860, lxv. 102-128); 
Schleiertnacher, 4 Uber die verschlodenen Methoden des Uber- 
setzens,’ ABAW, 1813; IT. von Wilamowitz-Moellondorff, 4 Was 

1st Ubersetzenrin Euripide «* Uijqwlgtop, Berlin, 1891. 


his personal interest in the work he has to expound. 
From this point a path leads directly to the homily, 
which does not, however, belong to the proper 
function of the expositor, but for which the critical 
exposition is an indispensable preparation. 

(2) Gene ml hermeneutics. — This science of com- 
prehension forms the groundwork for the technique 
of exegesis proper, or general hermeneutics, which 
deals with tho following tonics, (a) The fixing of 
the true text. — Thero is oil, on a difficulty even in 
reading an autograph, but it is specially difficult 
to re-construct a lost autograph from copies of 
various grades (Textual Criticism), as due con- 
sideration must be given not only to tho genea- 
logical relations of the derivative documents, but 
also to the psychological possibilities of error, (b) 
Words and sentences as tlie vehicles of formulated 
thought.— For the sense of the words mere ety- 
mology iB of much less importance than statistics 
of linguistic usage (Concordance), variations of 
moaning (Lexicon), anil comparison with similar 
words (Synonymies). Foreign words, poetical 
words, and archaisms require special treatment; 
tho construction of sentences must be studied in 
connexion with historical grammar, (r) Kcstraints 
upon natural expression, i.e. forms of composition, 
and quotations.— This is of great importance ; tho 
non -literary man speaks and writes as lie thinks, 
but tho orator or author is under the necessity of 
making his productions conform to certain recog- 
nized forms of literature. Poetry differs in its 
structure from prose, having a peculiar metrical 
form conditioned by exigencies of rhythm, rhyme, 
etc. ; and history is not composed in tho same w ay 
as a speech. Even stylo in its modern sense, i.e. 
as denoting the mode of expression peculiar to an 
individual writer, involves a certain limitation. 
The exegete, moreover, must bo specially careful 
in passages where his author has not himself framed 
the expression of his thought, but has borrowed it, 
as, e.tf.y where thero is imitation, use of sources, or 
quotation ; here it will often bo necessary to note 
three distinct things— the authors own thought, 
the original sense of tho passage quoted, and the 
sense in which tho author uses it. (d) Tho ma- 
terials of thought — terms and ideas. — Asa means 
of understanding the matter of the work before 
hiiu, tho exegete must be acquainted with tho 
relevant archaology, history, geography, etc., 
while, in order to grasp the ideas and judgments, 
he must make himself familiar with the thinking 
of tho age from which the document dates ; here 
he must carefully guard against making unwar- 
ranted additions to, and putting false constructions 
upon, the original, {e) The motives of the ut ter- 
ance as determined by the general character of the 
work and the special purpose of the passage. — The 
exegete must endeavour to comprehend the compo- 
sition in its entirety, taking account of every sen- 
tence in its relation to the whole, and tracing out 
the arrangement ; hence the practical rulo that, 
before entering upon a detailed exegesis, bo should 
try to gain a general survey of tho whole by a cur- 
sory reading ; he must seek to understand the work 
from the position of tho author, and must, above 
all, be cognizant of tho latter’s relations to his 
readers. (/) Tho personality of tho writer.— It 
is of the utmost importance that the exegete should 
by painstaking psychological analysis gain an in- 
sight into the personality of his author. A literary 
work, like a work of art, is, in tho highest sense, 
hut tlie outward manifestation of a creative mind, 
and even tlie exegesis of details is conditioned by 
a knowledge of the personality behind them: ‘ai 
duo dicunt idem, non eat idem.’ 

The fact that the proper understanding of details 
rests necessarily upon information which the orig- 
inal readers could supply for themselves, but which 
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could subsequently be provided by exegesis only, 

1 'ustifies the time-honoured practice of prefacing a 
iteraiy work with an Introduction. 

(3) Special hermeneutics.— Q cneral hormeneuticB, 
when applied to a special lield, beoomes special her- 
meneutics, i.c., in the present case, Biblical hermen- 
eutics. It is not thereby implied, however, that 
the Bible, os a book, is distinct from other books, 
and, in virtue of its inspiration, abovo the ordinary 
hermeneutical rules ; but the particular conditions 
in which it took shape, its peculiar contents, and 
our special interest m them naturally require a 
specific application of the rules in question. To 
leave the Heb. text of the OT entirely out of ac- 
count, it is not every classical philologist who can 
deal critically with the original text of the NT, 
who can rightly estimate the character of its Greek, 
or rightly judge the stylo of what is essentially a 
popular literature ; while the explanation of the 
material calls for special knowledge, and the prin- 
ciple of congeniality demands a receptivity for 
religions thinking, though this, again, must not 
be used to support the claim for a peculiar theo- 
logical or 1 believing’ exegesis. • 

(4) Individual hermeneutics. — The conception of 
special hermeneutics carries us still further. The 
Bible is not a literary unity, but an aggregation ; 
and, just as the OT and. the NT must, in the 
presont position of exegesis, bo doalfc with separ- 
ately, so for every single book of the Bible it is 
necessary to institute an individual hermeneutic, 
i.c. to determine the modifications undergone by 
the general rules of hermeneutics in consequence 
of the peculiar problems raised by the individual 
book. We cannot interpret the writings of the 
Synoptists, Paul, and John all in one and the same 
way, and it would be a crude error to transfer 
thoughts from Paul to the sayings of Jesus, or 
from the Epistle to the Hebrews to those of Paul 
or John ; tne word irar^p as used by Jesus, Paul, 
and John has in each case a different meaning. 
The Apocalypse lias a hermeneutic of its own. 
The exegesis of the Synoptic Gospels must have 
regard to the literary problem of the sources ; that 
of Paul must consider tho epistolatory style ; that 
of Hebrews the rhetorical form. Everywhere in 
the NT the relation to the OT presents peculiar 
difficulties, and this is specially true as regards 
the quotations ; moreover, the relation varies with 
each NT writer. Individual hermeneutics must 
also take into consideration the history of inter- 
pretation for every single book, or, at least, tho 
exegetical development of the last hundred years. 

4 . The history of exegesis. — The exegesis of 
earlier times is now of almost no practical im- 
portance. As compared with the work of recent 
years, it proceeded upon entirely different princi- 
ples and worked with very different means. It is 
nevertheless necessary, in the interests of science, 
to study the earlier work ; we must know upon 
whose shoulders we stand, and what our predeces- 
sors had already attained. Wo distinguish here 
between ( 1 ) the history of oxegetes and ( 2 ) the 
history of exegesis. 

( 1 ) The biography of exegetes forms part of the 
general history of Christian literature. It deals 
with many outstanding figures in the life of tho 
Church who were engaged in practical work as 
well as in other kinds of literary work, and only 
one phase of whoso work is to be considered here. 
It is also concerned with many whose names are 
all but forgotten, and whoso writings have been 
lost, but who were of some importance in their 
own day, and had an influence upon later writers ; 
such names appear in groat numbers in Eusebius, 
HIC, in Joromo, de Vims illustribus (copied largely 
from the HE), and in his contimiators Gennadius, 
Isidore, and Ildefons. A considerable mass of 


material from these lost works is to be found in 
the Catenas, and the first thing to be done is to 
disengage and restore it— a task which lias been 
taken in hand by H. Lietzmann, J. Sicken berger, 
M. Faulhabor, and others. A great deal can be 
recovered from quotations in extant commentaries, 
and, while thore is a difficulty in the fact that the 
Fathers in their polemical remarks seldom give the 
relevant names, careful observation enables us to 
assign not a little to the original writers ; e.g. t 
portions of Apollinaris of Laodicea can be re- 
constructed from Chrysostom and Jerome. The 
history of exegesis would present a .much more 
vivid picturo of the learned discussions of the 
eriod if we could but endow these anonymi with 
istinct personalities. The Latin exegetes of that 
age depend as much upon the Greeks as Cicero 
and his contemporaries on Posidonius and others. 
Ambrose might almost be called the echo of Origen. 
From a Latin translation Sweto has been able to 
re-eonstruct a great commentary by Theodore of 
Mopsuestia ( Theodori cpiscopi Mopsuestini in epis- 
tolas beati Pauli commentarii , Cambridge, 1880- 
82). How the work of the earlier Latin exegetes 
may be recovered from the later has been shown by 
A. Sou ter, A. L. Ramsay, and J. Ilaussleiter witn 
regard to Pelagius, Beatus of Libana, and Pi imasius 
respectively. A thorough investigation of the Car- 
lovingian commentaries would assuredly yield as 
rich materials as would that of the Greek Catena. 

The individual exegetes must next be gronped 
in schools. The Gnostics (c.g. Heraclcon) form 
a party of their own, while Hippolytus and 
Methodius stand apart from the main develop- 
ment. With Origen are associated, on tho one 
hand, Eusebius of Cmsarea and the Cappadocians ; 
on the other, the later Alexandrians, as, e.q., 
Didymns the Blind, and also Cyril of Alexandria. 
To Lucian are attached the so-called Antiochenes 
(Theodore of Ileraclea, Eusebius of Emesa, Diodoro 
of Tarsus, John Chrysostom, Isidore of Pelusium, 
Theodore of Mopsuestia, Thcodorct of Cyrus), and 
the Syrian Nestorians, e.g. Tsodfidh. Others, 
such as Apollinaris of Laodicea, Hesychius of 
Jerusalem (f433), and Severian of Gabala, must 
be more thoroughly examined before they can be 
classified. Of the later Byzantians, Aretaa, CKcu- 
menius, and Theopbylact are mere compilers ; 
Photius is more independent. There is no such 
close connexion among the Latin exegetes, though 
those of Africa (Tertullian, Cyprian, Tychonius, 
Augustine) and of Spain (Gregory of Elvira, 
Beatus of Libana, Isidore) had in each case a com- 
mon tradition. Tho Roman Decimus Hilarianus 
Ililarius, the Roman convert Tsaao ex Judaeo 
(probably the so-called Ambrosiaster and at the 
same time the author of Qucestiones Vetcris et 
Novi Testamenti , ed. A. Souter, CSEL 1. [1908]), 
tho British Pelagius, and tho Arian Opus im- 
per/ectum in Matthasum (among the works of 
Chrysostom, PC, lvi. 611-946) merit special 
attention. 

In the Middle Ages we have tho Voncrablo 
Bede, with whom as leader a number of less inde- 
pendent Carlovingian theologians, such as Alcuin, 
Hayino, Hrabanus Maurus, Paschasius liadbertus, 
Angelomus of Luxenil, Remigius of Auxerre, and 
—the most eminent of them all— Christian Druth- 
mar of Stavelot, are associated. Walafrid Strabo 
with his Glossa Ordinaria laid a foundation for 
the succeeding period, in which Peter Lombard, 
Hugh of St. Caro, Aquinas, Albertus Magnus, and 
Bonaventura composed their great scholastic com- 
mentaries ; along with these wo have the mystics, 
Rupert of Deutz, Bernard of Clairvaux, Hugh and 
Richard of St. Victor, Herveus, etc. The 14th 
cent, saw the production of the comprehensive 
Moralitates ( Speculum morale, etc.) ot Vitalis a 
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Furno, Peter Berchorius, and Robert Holcott. A 
new beginning was made by Nicolas of Lyra 
(t 1340) and his continuators Paul of Burgos and 
Matthias Doring. Of the Humanists, besides 
Erasmus, mention should be made of Faber Stapu- 
lensis, Cajetan ; of the Reformers of various 
tendencies, Luther, Melanclitlmn, Rugenhagen, 
Justus Jonas; Zwingli, Oecolampadius, Pelliean, 
Bullinger ; Bucer, Capito ; Calvin, Beza, Marlorat. 
The 17th century was, in the sphere of exegesis as 
elsewhere, the century of polemics. On the Roman 
Catholic side there were, in addition to Maldonat 
and Salmero, N. Serarius, Escobar, Cornelius 
a Lapide, J. Tirinus, and Menochiua ; on the 
Lutheran, N. Sclnocker, D. Chytrieus, Hunnius, 
Balduin, Erasmus Schmid, Dorsch, Calovius, and 
Sebastian Schmidt; on the Calvinistic, Piseator, 
Pareus, Amyraut, Gomarus, Heidegger; on the 
Socinian, Faustus Socinus, Crell, and others. Exe- 
gesis in tho historical spirit begins with Hugo 
Grotius (f 1645), J. Clencus (+ 1736), and J. J. 
Wetstein (1751). Valuable collections are [J. 
Pearson] Critici sacri , London, 1660 ; M. Poole, 
Synopsis criticorum , London, 1669-76 ; C. Starke, 
Synopsis Bibliotheca* exegeticxe. in Vet us et Novum 
Testamentum, Loipzig, 1733-41 (*1763). The work 
of the 18th cent, is for the most part embedded in 
dissertations ; but commentaries of a more general 
kind were written by J. L. von Mosheim (f 1755), 
J. I). Michaelis (1769-1790), S. J. Baumgarten 
(1757), J. S. Semler (1769 ff.), and, somewhat later, 
by J. G. and E. F. C. Rosenmuller, and H. E. 

G. Paulus, of Heidelberg (f 1851), the last emi- 
nent representative of rationalism. Of 19th cent, 
exegetes the following deserve special mention : 
SchTeiermachcr, F. Liicke, W. M. L. de Wette ; 
A. W. Knobel, F. Hitzig, 0. F. Fritzsche, L. J. 
Riickert, H. A. W. Meyer, E. Reims, II. Ewald ; 
F. C. Baur, K. C. J. Ilolsten ; F. A. G. Tholuck, 
F. L. Godet, E. W. Hengstonbcrg, J. C. K. Hof- 
mann, T. F. K. Keil, Franz Delitzsch, J. P. Lange, 
J. T. Beck ; in the latter half of the century : A. 
Dillmann, F. Bacthgcn, C. Siegfried, O. Zttckler, 

H. Strack, J. Wellhausen, A. Merx ; B. Weiss, W. 
BeyRchlag, G. Haupt, T. Zahn, P. Ewald, H. J. 
Holtzmann, R. A. Lipsius, P. W. Sclnniedel, 
H. von Soden ; J. B. Lightfoot, B. F. Westcott, 
J. M. S. Bal ion ; of the present day : B. Duhin, 
II. Gunkel, K. Marti, W. Nowaek, R. Kittel, C. 
Steuemagol, G. lleinrici, A. Jiilicher, R. Knopf, 

F. Spitta, J. Weiss, W. Bousset, W. Heitmiiller, 
II. Lietzmann, E. Kloatermann, M. Dibelius, 
H. Windiscli, E. Riggenbach ; S. R. Driver, A. 
Plummer, W. Sanday, H. B. Swete, C. A. Briggs, 

G. A. Barton, W. R. Harper, G. F. Moore, II. P. 
Smith, B. W. Bacon, E. D. Burton, J. E. Frame, 
J. H. Ropes. 

(2) The history of exegesis, in so far as it is 
separable from the history of exegetical theory, 
can deal only with tho exegesis of single books 
and, more specifically, of single passages. Where 
it treats of single books, it falls most conveniently 
under the so-called individual hermeneutics (§ 3 
(4)), while, where it is concerned with special 
passages, it is a study as interesting as it is profit- 
able, guarding the exegete against many an error. 
If it often seems a more labyrinth of aberrations, 
yet it frequently exhibits the various possible 
views more clearly than a purely argumentative 
analysis of the text would do. Further, it shows 
which views have already been refuted and may 
therefore be left out of account, and it thus brings 
the exegete to the point where he can begin to 
work afresh with a prospect of success. Many of 
the interpretations proposed from time to time 
in periodicals, etc., would never see the light if 
their proposers had a knowledge of the history of 
exegesis. 


Thus, while J. G. B. Winer (Pauli ad Galatas 
Epistola , 1828, p. 125) speaks of some two hundred 
and fifty interpretations of Gal 3 20 , the later history 
of exegesis shows us that the variations fall under 
two main typos, and that the choice of the exegete 
must He botwcon these. It would not be right, 
however, to take account of modern exegetes only ; 
in many cases the various possible theories are 
found from the very outset, and thus run parallel 
to one another throughout the entire history of 
exegesis. The Greek exegetes, slight as may be 
the value of their theoretical principles for us, had 
the immense advantage of a living knowledge of 
Greek (though we must certainly hear in mind the 
linguistic development that took place between 
the 1st and the 4th century, and tho difference 
between the popular idiom of the Bible and the 
literary language of the Fathers), and the ad- 
vantage also of an accurate knowledge of details. 
With reference to tho fourth petition of tho Lord’s . 
Prayer, we learn more from Origen’s statement 
that iirtotiaios does nob occur olsowhere than from 
all etymological attempts to explain it ; the com- 
parison of the ancient versions gives a synopsis of 
all possible renderings of the word ; Augustine’s 
classification in de Sermone Domini in monte (PL 
xxxiv. 1229) shows the three lines on which all 
subsequent exegesis of the passage proceeded— the 
natural, the spiritual, and the sacramental ; while 
the history of exegesis since tho Reformation shows 
that tho last two nave gradually been given up, so 
that the first alone is possible to-day. As regards 
the Lord’s Supper, again, a truly historical exe- 
gosis of the narratives may ho said to begin with 
L. J. Riickcit (1853). All previous exegetes had 
started from the dogmatic question, ‘ What is the 
Holy Communion ? ’ instead of asking, 1 What actu- 
ally took place at the last meal of Jesus?’ It is 
true that here and there in the older exegesis, as 
in Chrysostom, Augustine, Luther, and Calvin, 
we find glimpses into the historical aspect of the 
institution, and these the modern exegete must 
also tako into account. 

Exegesis is an art; and of exegesis, as of all art, 
it is true that its highest merit consists, not in 
originality, but in the sureness with which the 
right thing is seizod ; for, however often the right, 
thing lias been thought and said before, it still 
remains both true and new. 

Literature. — H. Steinthal, Geschichte der Spmelnrissen- 
schaft, Berlin, 1891 ; W. Dilthey, * l>io EnUtchunv d**r Her- 
monoutik ’ in Chilosophische Abhandl. Christoph Sigwart 
gewidmet, Tubingen, 1900 ; A. Merx, Kin* t Rede rum Am/egen 
intbesondere dee AT, Halle, 1870; H. J. Holtzmann, 'has 
Problem der Gesch. der Auslcgung ' (Ileidelberner Festschrift, 
1880) ; E. Reusa, Gesch. der heil. Schriften des a'T 0 , Brunt. \\ irk, 
1887, pp. 674-070 ; G. Heinrlci, art. * Hermeneutik ’ in THE* 
vil. 718-760; H. Vollmer, Vom Lesen und Dev ten heiliger 
Schriften (Religionegeschichtl. V blksbilchcr, iii. 0), llallr, 1007 ; 
G. H. Gilbert, Interpretation of the Bible : a Short History, 
New York, 1908. E. V. DoBSCHUtZ. 

INTERPRETATION (Vedic ami Avert a).— 
The history of tho exegesis of the lligveda is not 
without value in its implications for the interpre- 
tation of other sacred texts. This Veda possesses 
an elaborate commentary by Sfiyana, a South- 
Indian scholar (latter half of 14th cent. A.D.), and 
in tho earliest stage of European study of tho Veda 
it was believed that it would bo sufficient to trans- 
late the text according to this commentary — a 
process which is actually exhibited in tho version 
Dy H. H. Wilson (London, 1866-88). There is, how- 
ever, an earlier source in the Nirukta of Yiiska, who 
was eighteen centuries prior to Say ana, and who 
not merely diverges from him, but declares that his 
own predecessors, whoso works aro 110 longer ex- 
tant, differed both from himself and from each 
other. In other words, the meaning of a Iar^e 
number of Vedic words and passages was lost in 
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India. This fact, together with the many con- 
tradictions found in Sfivana’s commentary, Jed R. 
Roth to urge that the Rigveda must he explained 
from itself, together with the assistance furnished 
by comparative philology and the closely connate 
language of tho A vesta {q. i\). The resuits of this 
method are admirably presented in the translation 
by II. Grossman (Leipzig, 1876-77). Yet, if the 
‘ traditional ’ school inclined to one extreme, the 
'‘linguistic* school went to the other. The result 
was a growing conviction that the golden mean 
should ne followed, and on this basis A. Ludwig 
re-translated the Rigveda (Prague, 1876-88), not 
disregarding the native commentaries of Yaska 
and Sayana, and at the same time taking into 
account the data afforded by comparative phil- 
ology, etc. Some scholars, however, have not 
been satisfied with this general principle, and havo 
sought to interpret the Rigveda along other lines. 
Thus A. Ilergaigne explained practically the entire 
text allegorically (cf. his Religion vhliqut , Paris, 
1878-83), ami his pupil, P. Regnaud ( Le Rig-Vtda, 
I’aris, 1802), endeavoured to prove that the whole 
Rigveda was composed for the sacrificial ritual. 
On the other hand, an * Indian * school arose, 
headed by R. Pischel and K. Geldnor, who, in 
their Vedisehe Stndien (Stuttgart, 1889 — 11101), 
maintain that the Veda is to be interpreted from 
tho India of tho classical period, a round mil- 
lennium later. Roth the ‘ritual’ and the ‘Indian* 
schools havo a certain justification : some Vedie 
verses may welt have been composed for the 
liturgy, and, even where this is not the case, the 
ritual use of Vcdic passages may assist in cast- 
ing light upon the meaning attributed to them 
(whether rightly or wrongly) in tho early Brali- 
manic period ; and for the ‘ Indianists ’ it must 
be said that there would be — at least if tho Rig- 
veda had not been composed under very different 
circumstances and views of life from those which 
prevailed in the classical period— relatively little 
change in tho course of a thousand years in tho 
East. Curiously enough, comparative religion has 
thus far played little part in Vedic interpretation, 
though its importance has l>een recognized by H. 
Olden berg {Religion des Veda, Eerlin, 1894, pp. 
33-38), ami has been sanely applied by L. von 
Schrocdcr in his Mystcrium und Minins im Rig - 
veda (Leipzig, 1908). In some cases, moreover, 
it is by no means impossible that the religions of 
modern India may illuminate some of the problems 
of Vedic religion. The ideal translation of tho 
Rigveda, which shall take into consideration native 
tradition and the sciences of comparative philology 
and comparative religion, the liturgy and classical 
Indian thought, is still to bo done. 

Tho process of development in tho exegesis of 
the Avesta has not been dissimilar. The major 
portion of the Avesta possesses an elaborate gloss 
in Pahlavi, with a Sanskrit version by Neriosangh 
(11. c. A.D. 1200). The first to attempt a transla- 
tion of the Avesta, Anqnetil du Perron (Paris, 
1771), was naturally restricted to the nativo Parsi 
tradition, which was itself based, in his day, on an 
inadequate knowledge not merely of Avesta, but 
even of Pahlavi. But Roth on the Vedic side had 
a counterpart on the Avesta in E. Burnouf {Com- 
mentate sur le, Yacna, Paris, 1833-35), and a 
savage controversy now broko out between the 
‘traditionalists* and the ‘linguists.* The ‘tradi- 
tional ’ school was represented chiefly by F. Spiegel 
(Avesta ubersetzt, Leipzig, 1852-63, Uommentar iioer 
das si vesta, do. 1864-68) and F, Justi (Handbneh 
der Zendsprache, do. 1864), followed, with con- 
siderable reservation, by C. de Harlez {Avesta 
trdduit*, Paris, 1881), as well as by L. H. Mills 
(Gathas, Leipzig, 1894-1913), while the translation 
of the Avesta by J. Darmesteter (SBE iv. 8 [1895], 


xxiii. [1883], and especially Le Zend-Avesta , Paris, 
1892-93) is little more than a reproduction of the 
Pahlavi version. The * linguistic * school, inspired 
largely by Roth, found defenders in such scholars 
as II. Hiibschmann, also J. and T. Baunack {Stu- 
dien auf dem Gebietc des Griech. und der arischen 
Sprachen , i., Leipzig, 1886-88). As in Vedic exe- 
gesis, however, the host method lias been found 
to be one of combination of ‘traditional’ and 
‘ linguistic ’ methods. M. Haug, who began as a 
pronounced antagonist of traditionalism (Funf 
Gathas , Leipzig, 1868-60), became almost a tradi- 
tionalist himself after residence in Bombay ( Essays 
on . . . the Parsis 4 , London, 1907) ; and C. Bar- 
tholomae, who in his A rise he Forschungen (Halle, 
1882-87) was pronouncedly a ‘linguist,* now gives 
full credit to the tradition, weighing both sides 
impartially, and deciding strictly according to the 
merits in each case {Altiran. Worterb., Strassburg, 
1904, from which he has compiled his Gatha's des 
Awesta, do. 1905, and his pupil, F. Wolff, his 
slvesta . . . ubersetzt , do. 1910). In the interpre- 
tation of the religion of the Avesta it is not 
impossible that a new stage has been inaugurated 
by the researches of J. H. Moulton ( Early Zoro- 
astrianism, London, 1913), who holds that much 
that has hitherto been believed to be Iranian is 
Magian, and that the Magi were neither Indo- 
germanic nor Semitic (see art. Maoi). The ‘ higher 
criticism ’ of both Veda and Avesta is as yet only 
in its initial stages, though a liegirming has been 
made by H. Olden berg {Die Hymnen des Rigveda, 
i., Berlin, 1888) and E. V. Arnold ( Vcd . Metre, 
Cambridge, 1905) for the one, and by K. Geldner 
( V her die Mctrik des j linger cn Avesta, Tiibingen, 
1877) for the other. For an account of the inter- 
pretation of the Qur’an, see art. Qur’an. 

Lttkraturh.—H. Oldenberg, Vtdajorschung, Stuttgart, 1005 ; 
K. Geldner, QIrP ii. [1004] 40-68. LOUIS H. GRAY. 

INTROSPECTION. — * Introspection,’ briefly 
defined, is turning the mind inward upon itself, 
aiul is thus practically synonymous with self-con- 
sciousness to that extent. It is distinguished from 
both external and internal events considered as 
a mere stream of experiences that are not held 
in the field of attention as phenomena of self. 
External events may occur in a scries, or be a 
stream of facts in a sequential or a causal order, 
but they are not aware of this fact, nor of them- 
selves as individual events. They simply occur 
and do not know. Ordinary states of conscious- 
ness, such as sensations, memories, and thoughts, 
occur also more or less like outer events, but they 
also represent some kind of knowledge. In one*s 
waking states one is continuously conscious, per- 
haps usually conscious only of what is going on 
about one. One may not be inspecting the states 
themselves. But, at any moment in which one 
may wish to look at these states os one’s own, one 
may turn the mind’s attention to these internal 
events and distinguish them as mind and not 
outer facts. This is an act of introspection. It is 
identical with self-consciousness in so far as it 
represents awareness of one’s own states, but it also 
implies more persistency of attention than is neces- 
sary for an act of self-consciousness. Hence it has 
come to denote the habit of the reflective psycholo- 
gist who studies or examines his own mental states 
and their laws, considered as such and apart from 
their causal relation to external events. We thus 
contemplate our own action and its relation to the 
‘self,’ and become observers of our mental states as 
they pass, whether these states are the result of 
external stimuli or are the inner and spontaneous 
actions of the mind. 

So far as we know assuredly, man is the only 
being that practises introspection, and it is cer- 
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tainly one of the most important incidents in his 
intellectual and moral development. It is the 
point at which the mind arrests its native tendency 
to let its thoughts take their own course, or to let 
the will express the passing impulses. Without 
this power and habit of introspection man would 
be a mere passive spectator of outer events, and 
would take no voluntary part in his own develop- 
ment, bnt would be the blind result of his environ- 
ment. Introspection, however, shows his partial 
independence of this environment, and his capacity 
for controlling his own thoughts and interests. 

Locke calls this power of introspection the ‘ in- 
ternal sense,’ and distinguishes it from sensation, 
which he regards as ‘external sense.’ As an ‘in- 
ternal sense’ he names introspection ‘reflexion,* 
and says that he ‘would be understood to mean 
that notice which the mind takes of its own opera- 
tions, and the manner of them, by reason whereof 
there come to be ideas of these operations in the 
understanding.’ But he carries his discussion of it 
very little beyond that of definition, though he 
means to include in it all those functions which are 
related to the body of our subjective knowledge. 
Locke deliberately compares the function of in- 
ternal sense to that of external sense, and so implies 
thereby that it receives its ‘ideas’ by impression, 
though, in the opinion of the present writer, he did 
not intend readers to suppose this. The falsity of 
the implication was no doubt the reason that later 
students of the question lay no stress on reflexion 
as a distinct faculty. Leibniz apparently does not 
mention it, save to accept it as a functional action 
of importance in knowledge. In Hamilton ‘self- 
consciousness’ is the term for this function, and he 
carefully admits that, as a function of knowledge, 
it does not determine the basis of any non -sen na- 
tional philosophy. But lie regards it as a presenta- 
tive function of knowledge. 

It is probable, however, that we too often forget 
what it is that makes this function an important 
one in the economy of intellectual and moral de- 
velopment. This is its relation to attention 
However else we may regard attention, it is the 
movable aspect of consciousness, so to speak, 
and enables the mind to arrest its interest in the 
panorama of events naturally passing before it, 
and in this arrest it discovers itH own part in the 
drama itself. That consciousness is a variable 
function in the scene becomes thus a factor in the 
total product of observation, and the attention 
can seize this part in its progress and make it a 
part of our analyzed knowledge, as well as the 
phantasmagoria of external objects. Introspection 
is thus the means of arresting, through attention, 
the purely automatic or reflex course of events in 
the natural sensory life. 

It has been customary on the part of a certain 
group of scientific philosophers, it ‘ scientific ’ can 
apply to them, to ridicule introspection as an 
organ of knowledge. Possibly this attitude of 
mind was due to tlie habit of the opposing school 
of trying to assert certain truths which were 
supposed to be unanalyzahle and unamenable to 
scepticism. But, whatever the faults of a dogmatic 
method, it was easy to show that the very critic of 
introspection could not make any contention in his 
own favour without the use of introspective and 
analytic habits of thought and reflexion. Human 
intercourse is practically impossible without that 
examination or our own ideas and conceptions 
which enables ns to ascertain and understand the 
mental processes in beings like ourselves, and some 
agreement must exist preliminary to all mutual 
intercourse in such matters Introspection simply 
establishes the rationale on which rest all social 
relations, and makes possible the interchange of 
ideas and adjustment of our moralities. 


Litb&aturh.— Locke, Essay concerning Human Under- 
standing, ch. i. ; W. Hamilton, Metaphysics, Edinburgh and 
Ijoudon, 1800, Lect. xxlx. ; W. James, Principles of Psychology, 
London, 1905-07, i. 185 ; G. T. Ladd, Psychology, Descriptive 
and Explanatory , do. 1804, ch. ii. 

James H. Hyslop. 

INTUITIONALISM, — i. Introductory.-The 

term * intuition ’ ( intueri , ‘ to look upon ’) symbolizes 
the conception that one among the sources of know- 
ledge is the direct and immediate apprehension of 
truth. It opposes the notion that all wisdom is 
based, whether directly or indirectly, upon in- 
tellectual processes and reasoned judgments. 

In the 18th and early 19th cent, the advocates of 
intuitionalism were engaged in combating tho view 
of utilitarianism, which believed that the ground- 
work of moral judgments consists, in tho last 
analysis, in the estimation of the greatest good to 
the greatest number, ami that of hedonism, which 
claims that the source of moral judgments is and 
should be in the determination of that line of 
conduct which will bring, in the long run, the 
highest happiness. On the contrary, intuitional- 
ism claimed that there is that within us which 
will, independently of any calculation of facts or 
expediencies, furnish an inviolable criterion of 
right and wrong, good and bad, true and false. 

In the present state of the theory of knowledge, 
the chief contention of intuitionalism is against 
empiricism, which reduces all rational verities ami 
moral and religious certainties buck not simply to 
individual and tribal experiences, but to those also 
of the race which have been harvested throughout 
a long stretch of biological evolution in the form 
of instincts and the predisposition of tho organism 
towards right behaviour. 

Intuitionalism still trios to make the distinction, 
as Kant did in The Critique of V ure liaison (17811), 
that the necessary truths of morality ami religion 
are not caused and produced by experience, hut 
conditioned and called out l>y it. Apriorism has 
also antagonized the point of view of empiricism. 
Intuitionalism differs from apriorism in emphasizing 
usually tho importance of alfection rather than, or 
in preference to, cognition as being itself a direct 
source of knowledge. The unlikeiiess of the two 
is represented, c.g., in the fondness of apriorism 
for tno doctrine of innate ideas- -a point of view 
with which intuitionalism has latterly littlo 
sympathy. The relationship between apriorism 
and intuitionalism is, however, often a friendly 
one, as, e.n. t in the intellectual intuitionalism of 
Plato and Fichte and in the claim of other students 
that, while alfection is fundamental as a source of 
knowledge, it is essential that tho content of tho 
affective life be cognized and thus organized before 
it can constitute knowledge of an ellective sort or 
consciousness of a high order. 

2. Classification of intuitionalists.— 1 1 is custom- 
ary to classify intuitionalists according to what 
they regard as the predominant source -within 
consciousness or mit-ridc of it— of moral and religious 
truth. Tho following view points may be men- 
tioned : (1) the mythical intuitionalists, who simply 
affirm that conscience and tho love of righteousness 
are the voice of a Supreme Killer who hovers aliout 
and dominates tho personal life ; (2) the juristic 
intuitionalists, who posit God as the Law-giver, 
who speaks to the heart through Church, creed, or 
revealed word; (3) the mystical intuitionalists, 
who have a sense of the rapport between tho per- 
sonal life and the higher personality who operates 
as indwelling spirit; (4) the rationalistic, or in- 
tellectual, intuitioualisf s (Chrysostom, Augustine, 
Cudworth, Clark, Caldenvood), who believe that 
it is in the very nature ot reason or the under- 
standing to apprehend the unchangeable t ruths \>f 
moral life, and w ho sometimes appeal by way of 
analogy to the axioms of mathematics, which they 
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claim to be finished truths that could not have 
come through experience; (5) the emotional or 
Aesthetic intiiitionalists (Shaftesbury, Hutcheson, 
Rousseau, Herbart, Kant in his later years, and 
Schloiermachor), who discover finality in the fool- 
ing of tho beauty or the rectitude of certain kinds 
of thought and conduct as opposed to other kinds ; 
Herbart, «.<r/., has usod the analogy of our apprecia- 
tion of consonant and dissonant notes which are 
universally appreciated as such without the neces- 
sity of training and without tho need of description 
or analysis; the Hebrew religionists were pre- 
dominantly of this type and were fond of appealing 
to tho heart as the source of wisdom ; (6) tho 
perceptual intuitionalists (Butler, Martinoau, W. 
E. H. Locky, and Kant during his middle years), 
who claim that the perception of right and wrong, 
which is never mistaken ny a normal mind, can bo 
compared to the perception of colour by the eye, 
extension by the hand, or the relationship among 
discrete objects by the mind. 

Such a classification, while convenient, is un- 
satisfactory. There are those like Locke and 
Paloy, who, while claiming to be consistent em- 
piricists, naivoly accept as ultimate tho intuitions 
of tho law of causality, of God, and of the axioms. 
Others, of whom Descartes is typical, make a show 
of extreme intellectualism and at the samo time 
accept tho non-rational intuition as a starting-point 
and constant criterion of truth (Meditations II., 
et al.). In like manner, Spinoza, a strict moral 
logician, posits ‘a third kind of knowledge’— 
‘ scientific intuition * — which transcends the know- 
ledge of the qualities and attributes of things 
given by reason and arrives at the apprehension of 
the essence of things (Ethics, Eng. tr. a , London, 
1894, pt. ii. prop. 40, scholium 2; pt. v. prop. 25, 
et al . ). 

We find, too, an unclassifiable type of intuitional- 
ism in Plotinus and the Mystics, which might be 
termed negative intuitionalism. The reason is 
constantly defining truth in order to be able to 
transcend its formulations. The classifications 
usually suggested do violence to the facts, since so 
many of the writers cultivate a sort of eclecticism 
which would recognize tho value of essentially all 
the sources of wisdom. Martineau, in letter and 
spirit, is as much an (esthetic as he is a perceptual 
intuitional ist. Price, Reid, Butler, and others of 
the * common sense 5 school accept the ultimate the- 
istic origin of the moral consciousness and at the 
same time find within it a rational principle of 
action alongside of the natural impulses, instincts, 
and appetites which, when normal, are useful. 

A valuable Instance of tho refusal to accept a single faculty 
or function as the source of wisdom is that of Fichte (The, 
Science < \f Ethics, tr. A. E. Kroogcr, London and New York, 
1807, p. 188): ‘Conscience Is the immediate consciousness of 
our determined duty. . . . The consciousness of a determined 
somewhat is never immediate, but can oril T v be found through 
an act of thinking ; and hence, bo far as its material is con- 
cerned, our consciousness of duty iB never immediate ; but 
the consciousness that this determined somewhat is duty, is an 
immediate consciousness as soon as the determined is given. 
The consciousness of duty is fortnaliter immediate ; ana this 
formal part of consciousness is a mere feeling.' 

3. History of theory.— The 19th cent., parti- 
cularly the latter half of it, has witnessed the 
falling of intuitionalism into disrepute. ‘ Pure * 
intuitionalism, which assumes a final, though 
latent, form of ethical and religious consciousness, 
waiting only to be called out by experience, has 
had almost no advocates. The whole trend of 
thought has been inimical to such a view. Com- 
parative ethics has shown that the moral standards 
among peoples in different parts of the earth are 
ns diverse as are the social customs by which they 
are governed («.</., L. T. Hobhouso, Morals in 
Evolution , London, 1906; E. Westermarck, MI % 
do. 1906). Developmental ethics has been able to 


trace out the laws of the evolution of morality 
from animal and tribal life to its higher types 
(II. R. Marshall, Instinct and Reason , New York, 
1898 ; A. Sutherland, The Oiigin and Growth of 
the Moral Instinct , London, 1898). The study of 
instincts and their evolution haB seemed to account 
for the content of the moral and religious life in 
terms of the content of instinct (T. A. Ribot, The 
Psychology of the Emotions, London, 1897 ; W. 
McDougall, An Introduction to Social Psychology , 
do. 1908). It has been easy to describe how the 
laws of imitation bind humanity together so closely 
that the ‘sanctions* are supremely authoritative 
(Ct. Tarde, Les Lois de limitation , Paris, 1895 ; J. 
M. Baldwin, Social and Ethical Interpretations , 
London and New York, 1906). The laws of 
suggestion have been so well described that one 
can understand how social judgments can per- 
petuate themselves from generation to generation 
through * social heredity,* and how they can become 
so authoritative that thoy assume the majesty of 
a transcendental authority ; hence also the sifting 
of standards in the same tribe or people until there 
is such a unity, time-wise and space-wise, within 
the united group that the social judgments (i.c. 
moral precepts os felt within the individual) seem 
absolutely universal, necessary, and changeless. 
It has been understood, too, now in the lives of 
glowing children all the commands of those in 
authority, all the precepts, and all tho emotional 
appeals leave their traces or fringes until the mind 
is clothed finally with a moral ‘atmosphere* that 
is irresistibly impelling. Tho effect of the environ- 
ment on the child who is constantly submerged 
within the social complex is not unlike that of 
hypnotic suggestion, winch can alone and of itself 
produce effects indistinguishable from moral im- 
pulses. Indeed, the person undergoing the sugges- 
tion will not believe his impulses othor than of 
subjective origin, personal and original (cf. M. J. 
Guyau, Education and Heredity, London, 1891). 
If one combines in his thought the effect of all 
these influences upon the personal consciousness, 
and keeps well in mind the accumulated predis- 
positions towards certain types of thought and 
sentiment which are passed on from generation to 
generation, it does not seem unreasonable to sharo 
the conviction of those who look upon conscience 
as a refined hereditary memory. It is not to bo 
wondered at that, witli the prevailing passion for 
the developmental explanation of all things, in- 
tuitionalism should have been well nigh swept 
away. 

This irresistible evolutionary habit of thinking 
has recently found expression in the two widely 
accoptcd doctrines of radical empiricism and prag- 
matism. It would seem to tho devotees of those 
schools that all the old landmarks of thought- 
time, space, causality, freedom, God, conscience, 
the axioms— had boon swept from their base and 
swallowed up in the current of a changing order. 
To be sure, tiioy re-establish themsolves as postu- 
lates, perhaps necessary postulates, of thought. 
But, oven so, the doctrine of intuitionalism has 
seemed to suffer a deluge of destruction, for it has 
been its genius to claim to base the unsteady 
thought and wavering faith of mankind upon 
foundations that are changeless and eternal. 

What is there left, then, of intuitionalism ? Very 
little, indeed, in its older form, except to those who 
still cling to a conception of a static as against a 
dastio and changing universe. It is a remarkable 
act, however, that during the last two or three 
decades the tide has been turning in exactly the 
opposite direction. There has been a revival of a 
modified intuitionalism as lively as was the English 
ethical intuitionalism in the days of Hume. It is 
particularly noticeable among the recent students 
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of the origin, development, and meaning of religion. 
It has arisen not in spite of, but by reason of, the 
evolutionary conception of the world and of morals 
and religion. The point of departure of the newer 
intuitionalism is the study of instinct and feeling ; 
its method of procedure is the description of the 
processes of consciousness in their genetic relations, 
and the analysis of the nature of thinking ; and its 
eulmination is the notion that intelligence and 
reason are not primary and controlling facts of 
consciousness, but secondary functions of a con- 
sciousness which is fundamentally of a pulsing, 
enorgistio kind, for the sake of aiding it in making 
finer and fuller adjustments. It looks as if the life 
of lower animals and plants is essentially dynamistic 
or voluntaristio. The first faot of organic life seems 
to be an impulse towards action, a want, a need. 
Probably in its early stages it does not cognize, 
much less rationalize, its behaviour ; still it leads 
a relatively happy and successful career of delicately 
intuiting the situations it meets. If the lower and 
higher kinds, including the mind of man, belong 
to a single order, if nature makes no leaps, but 
each ‘new’ thing is but the variation upon and 
refinement of some old fact or function, then there 
is no difference in kind between the ‘native 
reactions ’ of simpler organisms and the conscious 
behaviour of men, between the instinctive adjust- 
ments of animals and the logical judgments of a 
scientist. Genetic logic is approximating to a 
satisfactory description of the relationship between 
these apparent extremes. It is not uncommon for 
the students of the mental life to speak of the ‘ in- 
tellectual instinct.’ Genetic psychology is making 
many advances towards discovering the kinship 
between the instinctive wisdom of animals and the 
refined intuitions of cultivated minds. They differ 
essentially in two respects : the ability of higher 
creatures to * fix ’ more definitely, through cognition, 
ideation, and judgment, their states and processes ; 
and the refinement, from within, of the ‘values’ 
that accompany conduct, which have flowered into 
the inner life of art, morality, and religion. Tf 
the direct source of the wisdom of those higher 
aspects of life is the ‘wisdom* that is bound up in 
instinct, and if there has been an evolution, not 
simply of intelligence, but of the mechanism for 
the immediate, affective interpretation of experience 
as well, then we should seem to have a basis for a 
confidence in the worth of the higher intuitions. 
And such is the case— so that many students now 
beliove that intuitionalism has gained a more 
substantial foundation in philosophy than it has 
ever enjoyed. 

The history of intuitionalism has been, indeed, a 
record of the knocking out, one after another, of 
false bottoms in the theory of knowledge, each 
time accompanied, on the one hand, by the fear 
that this doctrine had permanently collapsed, and, 
on the other, by the hope that it had established 
itself more securely upon a permanent basis. 
When science, during the 15th and 16th centuries, 
was destroying the conception of an ‘ absentee ’ 
God who spoke and operated upon the heart, the 
only alternative seemed to be atheism. national- 
ism, however, came to the rescue and promised to 
establish intuitionalism upon the surer foundation 
of truth, a copy of which is somehow reflected in 
the eternal verities of the understanding. Em- 
piricism and associationism then dissolved the 
certainties of rationalism by showing that the 
axioms and conscience are built up out of experi- 
ence. The impending consequence seemed to be 
pluralism and sensationalism; but the ‘common 
sense ’ philosophers found in the experiences them- 
selves the saving grace of truth, and thought that 
they had found a more substantial ground for 
morals and religion in the common experience of 


common men. Since latterly the dominant way 
of thinking about the mental life is in terms of 
evolutionary psychology, it seemed at first flush as 
if nothing were left but ‘ pure 9 experience, or even, 
in the last analysis, the facts ana laws of physics 
and chemistry, until there set in the reaction 
already mentioned. 

4 . Criticism.— At every stage in the ebb and flow 
of the doctrine, important considerations have been 
overlooked. It is as if the mind could entertain 
but one impelling conception at a time. Atheism 
was failing to entertain a possibility of tho divine 
immanence ; associationism, a sort of ‘ mental 
chemistry,* was obtuse to the simple truth that 
the blending or fusion of * pure * experiences would 
be the summation of nothings which could give 
only nothing as a resultant. This careless think- 
ing has persisted through two centuries, and has 
begun to yield at last, as the outcome of more 
highly disciplined judgment and a more careful 
analysis of tho facts of pathology and of 
logical and experimental psychology (consutt, e.g. f 
two articles by J, Ward on ‘Assimilation and 
Association’ in Mincly new scr., ii. [1893] 347-362, 
and iii. [1894] 609-532). ‘Association is wholly 
confined to ideas that, to begin with, are distinct 
and to the end are separable ’ ( ib . iii. 531 ). Perhaps 
it is true, as Ladd, Baldwin, and other psychologists 
contend, that apperception is found in every sensa- 
tion. The notion of pure sensation is an artificial 
abstraction. No less false is the abstraction of 
the * pure experience ’ of evolution and the sup- 
position of radical naturalism that consciousness 
can be built up out of ‘organic memories,’ tho 
fusion of original chemical elements, anti of 
* behaviour’ that is void of any ability to evaluate 
the quality or fitness of its reactions. Perhaps it 
is always impossible rightly to assume that some- 
thing can come out of nothing. It may be true 
that an organism is always doing something to tho 
environment at the same time that environment 
is forming consciousness. If so, it is wholly 
consistent to say that, while consciousness is con- 
structed out of experiences, the very condition 
that they are experiences at all is that they are, 
at every step in the process, parts of a personal 
consciousness. Then there would lie the elements 
of moral and religious insight resident somehow 
within all experiences. Tho only absurdity of such 
a belief would arise in the thought of one who 
holds still to a static and finished, as against a 
plastic and developing, truth. With this amend- 
ment the old question assumes a new meaning. 

5 . Modern statement of theory.— The central 
problem of the newer modified intuitionalism, 
however, is this: are tho hereditary moral pre- 
dispositions harvested up solely out of cognized 
experiences, or arc there other of the higher 
affirmations of morality and religion than cogni- 
tion, intellection, and judgment ? There are 
several lines of evidence that tho cognitive life 
is only one of the sources of such wisdom ; that 
intuition is, in a certain sense, sui generis , our 
present intuitions having arisen not out of cog- 
nitions, but out of other intuitions ; and that 
intuition is always more or less successful in guid- 
ing life into making ‘ wise ’ adjustments. 

( 1 ) It is clear from embryology, comparative 
anatomy, and genetic psychology that the intel- 
lectual processes are not primary in biological 
evolution, but are a later 1 afterthought ’ or ‘ by- 
product,’ a specialized mode of carrying out that 
which is fundamental— behaviour. Benson lias 
arisen out of conduct, and exists for tho sake of 
improving it. The original means of interpreting 
the fitness of conduct and of distinguishing right 
behaviour from wrong was through the affective life 
— immediate intuitions, we may say, of its fitness. 
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(2) There has boen a progressive refinement of 
the mechanism of affection, which has kept pace 
with that of cognition. The latter has been refined 
through the agency of the cerebrum and the logical 
functions. The former has developed through the 
instrumentality of the sympathetic nervous system 
and its connexions with the special senses, the 
glands, intestines, and tlic circulatory system, as 
the mechanism for Lho immediate evaluation of 
higher experiences as wholesome or unwholesome, 
good or bad, right or wrong. As indicated by the 
generally accepted James -Lange theory of the emo 
tions, the organic responses often, if not gencr 
ally, precede the cognitive reactions, and do mucli 
towards determining their character. The higher 
instincts and sentiments are the direct outcome of 
the refinement of the coarser, simpler instincts. 

(3) There is ‘wisdom* in instinct. Judging by 
the behaviour of animals, this wisdom is more 
like intuition than cognition. Low organisms will 
4 learn * how to meet a novel situation successfully ; 
a sea-anemone, e. t 7., when tricked a few times 
into the vain attempt of assimilating filter-paper 
saturated with beef-juice, will soon refuse the 
tempting morsel. Every reaction of every animal 
seems to carry with it a tang or tone or flavour of 
its worth or value to the organism, and the ability 
to move in the direction of the accentuation of 
the valuable reactions and away from thoso wliicl. 
bode ill. This evaluating quality of consciousness 
is itself probably a primary instinct. Should one 
care to give it a name, it might be designated 
‘oosiiiiesthcsia,’ a feeling of relation, a sense of 
fitness. There is also in instinct the peculiarity, 
usually overlooked, of feeling after the conse- 
quences of a reaction before it lias completed 
itself, a dim awareness of ends about to be 
attained. It might be useful to give this quality 
a name, as, for example, 4 tehesthesia.* This pro- 
phetic quality of instinct has been observed by 
several recent writers, 

O. 8. Mayer, e.g., nays ('Inetinefc and Intelligence,' British 
Journal <>f Peycfoungy, vol. iv. [ 1010] 210 f.) : ‘ Hut there iff even 
more than Una “ feeling of activity " at the very first perform- 
ance of an instinct. There is another foment which, so far as 
I am aware, has hitherto been completely ignored. To my 
mind it is certain that, on the occasion of the chick’s first pecK 
or the duckling’s first swim, the bird is dimly, of course very 
dimly, conscious of the way it is about to act.’ G. P. Stout 
agrees with this view, and adds: ‘Hut the instinctive equip- 
ment will not, in my view, be suMeiont to uecount for the 
animal's actual behaviour. . . . The animal will be on the alert 
to mark whatever new phases the developing situation brings 
with it. This will be so because it feels interested in Lho situa- 
tion, and especially in the situation as having a future. It will, 
accordingly, fihow more or less initiative in watching or search- 
ing for coming experiences. It will, so to speak, go to meet 
them ' (ib. p. 240 f.). 

The developed equivalent of these two endow- 
ments of consciousness, cosnuesthesia and tehes- 
thosia, which designate the essential nature of the 
wisdom of instinct, is the higher wisdom of the 
heart, much of which cannot be cognized. 

(4) There is always operative the act of sub- 
conscious incubation, which presents to the field 
of clear consciousness now and unexpected results. 
These often arise from lines of conveyance among 
the instincts, impulses, and imperfect ideations, 
whose combined effect is a 4 revelation * to the mind 
of that which before had been at most but dimly 
felt. The study of the subconscious, indeed, has 
robbed intelligence of the credit it bad claimed for 
its control of life, and for our scientific, philo- 
sophical, and {esthetic heritage. 

(5) The analysis of the processes involved in 
invention and discovery shows that something like 
intuition has played a most important r6lo in this 
sphere, where clear consciousness is supposed to be 
at its point of highest eificiency and in complete 
control (consult E. Macli, 4 The Part Played by 
Accident in Discovery and Invention,* Popular 
•Scientific Addresses, Cliicago, 1897). 


(6) Clear concise judgments are often derived 
from the summation of imperceptible factors in 
experience. There is a vast array of evidence 
from psychological experimentation pointing in 
this direction, and much that proves the law con- 
clusively. 

A case in point is the work of A. Briickner upon touch sensa- 
tions ( Zeitsmr . fur Physiol, und Psychol, der . Sinnesorgane, 
xxvi. [ 1901 ] 158 ft.). Two simultaneous tactual impressions, each 
of which is below the threshold of eonsclouamiss, will produce a 
definito perception if tho sum of the two is above the threshold 
(see also G. M. Stratton, Experimental Psychology and its Bear- 
ing upon Culture, London, 1903, ch. iv. f.). 

It amounts to a turning-point in the history of 
thought tiiat the proof is forthcoming that oven 
our clear conscious judgments are based upon 
evidences that must be folt out rather than 
cognized. 

It is not strange that with the many conspiring 
lines of evidence, of which the above are only 
typical, of the fact of an intuitive source of know- 
ledge, there should recently have arisen a pre- 
dilection for belittling the value of intellection as 
compared with that of intuition (see W. James, 
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ness hinted above would tend to bring the two 
aspects of life into a satisfactory harmony. It 
would suggest the validity of the progressively 
enriching content of the moral, {.esthetic, and re- 
ligious life, drawn from the content of all the 
instincts, independently of conscious description, 
and mayhap often transcending it. It would 
assume, too, that reason and judgment are the 
articulated organized aspects of the entire stream 
of processes, not different in kind from the life of 
instinct and intuition. The intellect, being but a 
specialized expression of tho rest of life in certain 
of its phases, preserves as its own content the 
inner life of the instincts. It does not furnish 
4 values ’ to life because of its formulations ; on 
the contrary, its formulations are for the sake of 
describing, so far as possible, the values that con- 
sciousness already apprehends. 

It is likely that most of life will remain below 
and above the reach of accurate description and 
formulation, and that mankind will continuo to 
derive much of its truth or values from 4 tho 
recesses of feeling, the darker, blinder strata of 
character,’ which 4 are the only places in the world 
in which we catch real facts in the making, 
and directly perceive how events happen and 
how work is actually dono* (James, up. cit. p. 
SOIL). 

Litrraturi:.— In addition to works cited In the article, 
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INVESTITURE CONTROVERSY.-Inves- 

/ituro (from vest ire, 4 to put in possession *) was the 
act of installation by which the vassal in the feudal 
>eriod entered into possession of a property or an 
dlice, and acknowledged that he held it on condi- 
tion of fulfilling certain duties to the suzerain who 
invested him. The formal acts which accompanied 
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investiture were symbolic of the new relation into 
which vassal and suzerain entered. The vassal 
did homage and tendered the oath of fealty to his 
liege-lord ; thereupon the suzerain invested him by 
delivering over some object which was the symbol 
of his new rights. The object might bo a clod of 
earth to symbolize his possession of the land, or a 
sword, which at once symbolized his power oyer 
those beneath him and the nature of the service 
he must render to his superior. Investiture, there- 
fore, marked how, whenever a man entered into 
possession of office or land, he took his place in the 
feudal Bystem, and enjoyed certain rights on con- 
dition of rendering certain service. 

i. In the Empire. — The controversy which 
sprang up on the question between Church and 
Empire, and which Dulks so largely in the medi- 
aeval period, was the natural result of the increased 
wealth and social importance of the clergy. So 
long as the Church was the communion of the 
faithful and was supported by their gifts, its 
clergy were elected by those who valued their 
services, and owned no allegiance save to the flock 
whom they served. They were chosen in view 
of their capacity to fulfil spiritual functions, and 
were invested with spiritual authority over all who 
owned themselves tlieir subjects. The ring and 
crozier, which became the symbols of investiture 
of the higher clergy, were symbols of spiritual 
authority. The ring symbolized the marriage be- 
tween the Churchman and his bishopric or monas- 
tery ; the crozier stood for the cure of souls which 
was delivered into his charge. Ho held his office 
from the Church to servo the ends of the Church : 
he was the Church’s * man.’ 

But the Church came into possession of great 
donations of land, and, since the Church never 
died, it rarely surrendered any of this property. 
As holders of land, Churchmen became at once 
involved in the responsibilities which, according to 
the feudal tenure of all land, attached to such pos- 
sessions. They became incorporated in the feudal 
system. Bishops and abbots became secular lords 
in virtuo of their lands. Ab such, they held their 
property of secular lords on condition that they 
fulfilled their duty to their suzerain. They became 
responsible also for courts of justice among their 
own vassals, and required the secular service of 
their vassals. The king of France was vassal to 
one of his own bishops for his possessions in the 
Vexin. The bishop-counts held their temporal 
possessions as the king’s men, even as their own 
vassals in turn held property as their men. The 
system, which gave Churchmen rights and privi- 
leges in connexion with their temporal possessions, 
could be safe only if the Churchmen fulfilled in 
turn the responsibilities to their superiors which 
the possessions implied. But, because the superior 
needed the service of the holder of an ecclesiastical 
property, he needed also some guarantee that a 
new holder was competent to fulfil that side of his 
duty. He interfered, therefore, in the election of 
bishops, not out of wantonness, but from the natu- 
ral desire to have a loyal and capable vassal. # Hence 
there was a tendency to construe the ecclesiastical 
benefice, not as a spiritual office, but as a feudal 
fief, which, like every other feudal fief, involved 
allegiance to a secular lord and conferred on him 
the right of investiture. The suzerain received 
homage and oath of fealty from tho Churchman, 
and. thereupon invested him with ring and crozier. 
While the claim was naturally most eagerly pressed 
in the case of the bishops, the situation was the 
same, though in an inferior degree, in connexion 
with the abbeys and the majonty of ecclesiastical 
benefices. The suzerain could Bay that he only 
invested the beneficiary into the temporalities, but 
practically it was his fitness to hold the temporali- 
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ties from the suzerain that determined the bene- 
ficiary’s election. 

The reasons which caused the controversy to 
break out in an acute form between the Empire 
and the Church were many. It is necessary to 
point out only the principal. On the one side, the 
sacrosanct character which attached itself in men’s 
minds to the Holy Homan Empire had enabled the 
Emperors to go further than other rulers in claim- 
ing the right to invest Churchmen. The Emperor 
oven claimed the right to appoint the pope ; much 
more could he invest a bishop. Since, therefore, 
the Emperor had gone furthest in the claim to in- 
vest, the effect of the claim in secularizing the 
whole tone of the Church was most patent in 
tho Empire. As has already been pointed out, the 
freedom of the electors, who Btood for the faithful 
choosing a spiritual director, was overridden by the 
suzerain, who desired a competent vassal . Further, 
since during a vacancy the suzeraiu drew largely 
on the revenues of a see, it was in his interest, as 
it was in his power, to obstruct the offorts of the 
electors in choosing a bishop. But, above all, the 
suzerain’s power stimulated simony. It is always 
easier to bribe one man than to Dribe a court of 
electors, and to do it secretly ; men bought their 
sees more readily when the court of electors had 
become an individual. 

The chronicles and acts of synods during the 11th cent, prove 
how strong the custom hod grown in the Church. In 1019, at 
a synod in Reims, tho three bishops or Nevers, Coutances, and 
Nantes acknowledged that they had purchased their promotion. 
Tho bishop of Toulouse, at a synod held In the city in 1050, was 
accused of having paid 100,000 solidl for his see, ami of having 
sold the holy vessels of his cathedral to buy a bishopric for his 
brother. 

TI10 increased wealth and power now attaching 
to CImrch offices were sure in themselves to tempt 
men to use any method of attaining them ; but the 
fact that those who could confer office were more 
open to bribery increased the temptation, Wlnit 
added to the temptation was that the Church had 
not yet succeeded in carrying its ahsolule prohibi- 
tion of clerical marriage. Churchmen had chil- 
dren, and were not vet so ashamed of them as to 
conceal tho fact. They openly schemed to obtain 
tlieir offices for their sons. Many abbeys and 
churches had been founded by mon who stipulated 
that the right of appointing the holders of the 
benefices should ho reserved to them and their 
heirs. Hence high dignities in the Church came 
to be regarded as the appanages of great families, 
and the means of providing for younger sons and 
bastards. Men who owed their appointment to 
such claims were likely to regard tlieir offices as 
the natural property of their children. 

The connexion of clerical marriage with the disappearance of 
the rights of electors who Btood for the Christian j>oople is 
in the synod of I’avia, 1018, which was largely concerned with 
the issue of decrees againBt Churchmen who, living with wives 
and children, diverted Church property to their relatives. 

On the other hand, what forced the question to 
the front in the Empire was the rising tone of the 
Church itself. The Homan Church became more 
conscious of its spiritual functions, and at once 
began to claim the power to govern itself with the 
view of fulfilling its special functions. Laying 
weight on the office and duties of the clergy, it 
insisted that a spiritual function could be conferred 
only by spiritual men. Churchmen must be chosen 
by the Church with a view to their religious quali- 
fications, and must be free to act as the Church’s 
‘men,’ owning only one allegiance. Naturally, 
the Church failed to recognize that such a change 
in the status of the clergy within mediuval society 
must bring with it tlieir renunciation of functions 
which they had hitherto fulfilled and dignities 
which they had hitherto enjoyed. No kingdom 
dared allow the establishment in its midst of a 
body of men who enjoyed all the privileges, but 
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were not to bo relied on to fulfil the duties, of their 
temporal possessions. 

The rising claim for autonomy on the part of tho 
Church found expression in the Lateran synod of 
1050, which, in its sixth decree, forbade clerics to 
accept any spiritual office from lay hands ; and the 
claim thus made in Italy was echoed by the synods 
of Vienne and Toulouse in the following year. It 
was not, however, until Hildebrand became Pope 
Gregory VII. that the battle was joined with in- 
creasing consciousness of all that was involved in 
the issue. 

This was partly due to the uncompromising 
temper of the new pope, but still more was it due 
to tno fact that ho knew his own mind, and had 
no hesitation about uttering it. lie saw, with the 
instinct of a born ruler, that the only justification 
for a government is that it should take the respon- 
sibility and the risks of governing. All Christen- 
dom recognized a certain privilege resting in Rome, 
but practically Christendom was going on in its 
several provinces as though Rome did not exist. 
Gregory grasped the reins and actually drove. He 
saw that the first aim to be sought was the Church’s 
liberty to choose its servants. Ho reconstituted 
the College of Cardinals, with the sole right to 
elect a pope ; the Church, not the Emperor, must 
choose its head. That carried with it the free 
choice of the bishops by their chapters and their 
confirmation by tho pope ; no archbishop could 
assume authority till he bad received his pallium, 
tho symbol of liis authority, from Rome. He ex- 
tended tho practice of sending legates from Rome 
in order to bind the Church into unity with the 
head that it itself had chosen. Ilis attack on 
simony and clerical marriage was meant to free 
the clergy from secular control. 

The key to the situation lay in investiture. 
Who invested a Churchman with his authority ? 
If tho secular power, then he was chosen for his 
litness to fulfil the ends of that power, and, as its 
' man,* must take its orders in his duties. If the 
Church, then his qualification was a religious one, 
and he must throughout serve religious ends. Ac- 
cordingly, iu the famous Lenten Bynod of 1075, 
Gregory denounced the married clergy, excom- 
municated five of ITenry IV. ’s councillors because 
they had obtained their ecclesiastical offices by 
simony, and forbade every layman to grant inves- 
titure to an ecclesiastical dignity. 

It was impossible for the Empire to submit to 
this decision simpliciter . So long as Churchmen 
held high office m the Empire and large fiefs in 
every kingdom in Europe, they must hold these 
under pledge to fulfil the duties to the secular 
authorities involved in their dignitios; and tho 
secular authorities must have some guarantee at 
their election that the beneficiaries were loyal sub- 
jects. The revived power of Rome only made more 
intolerable the position which Gregory claimed. 
So long as tho practical government of the Church 
was lodged in each provincial Church, the secular 
ruler could acknowledge beneficiaries who were 
loyal to a Church over which the provincial 
government held some control. But, when Rome 
not only claimed but exercised power over every 
section of the Church, the admission of Gregory^ 
claim meant the institution in every kingdom of a 
body of men, holding large secular authority, who 
were liable to. remain free to follow the dictates of 
a foreign power. The only terms on which the 
newly formulated demands of tho Church were ad- 
missible in their full scope were that the Church- 
men should surrender their territorial power and 
secular dignities, and, since they claimed to be 
free to exercise spiritual authority, undertake to 
fulfil only spiritual duties. In the course of the 
struggle, many of the high dignitaries of the 


Church saw that this was involved In Gregory’s 
demand, and were distinctly lukewann in their 
support of the pope. 

it is unnecessary to follow the course of the 
struggle between Gregory and the Emperor. It 
is enough to note that Henry’s humiliation at 
Canossa in 1077 was followed in 1085 by Gregory’s 
death in exile ; and that the sudden and dramatic 
changes in the situation prove that the question 
in debate was not ripe for settlement. Church 
and Empire could alternately win ,• but no lasting 
settlement had been arrived at. The popes who 
followed Gregory were content to reiterate the 
claims of the Church, Victor ill. at the synod of 
Benevento in 1087, Urban II. at the synod of 
Melfi in 1089. Paschal II., however, made a sig- 
nificant admission. At Sntri his legates in 1111 
met Henry V. and offered, if the Emperor would 
grant freedom of election and the abolition of lay 
investiture, that Paschal was prepared to surrender 
all the temporalities which the ciergy had received 
since the time of Charlemagne. But, when Henry 
arrived at Rome to be crowned on those terms, the 
bishops present entered a strong protost against 
what they accounted a surrender. The Church, 
apart from the pope, was not willing to pay the 
price of its liberty. 

There followed more than ton years of confused 
debate and struggle. Paschal, whom Henry had 
taken prisoner after bis abortive visit to Rome, 
was cowed or persuaded into a renunciation of the 
right of investiture. But a Lateran Council (1112) 
rejected the pope’s submission on the ground that 
Paschal was not at liberty ; and the synod of 
Vienne, with the c onsent of the pope, renewed tho 
uncompromising claim of the Church. Many other 
factors entered to complicate tho quarrel between 
the Church and the Empire, but the main principle 
which divided tho two powers, in that period of 
antipopes and rival Emperors, was still the question 
of investiture. 

A compromise between the conflicting principles 
was readied by Henry v. and Calixtus II. in the 
Worms Concordat (1122), to which the Church set 
its seal in the 8th and 9th canons of the Lateran 
Council (1123). Tho election of bishops and 
abbots was to take place in presence of imperial 
commissioners, and the elected dignitary was in- 
vested with his temporalities by tlio Emperor. 
The Church, however, retained the power of elect- 
ing, though the elected must be accepted by the 
Empire, and the Church alone could confer ring 
and crozier, tho emblems of spiritual authority. 
The worst abuse connected with lay investiture 
thus foil away at once, for the Emperor was un- 
able to keep a benefice vacant, since he could not 
prevent the electors from meeting. Otherwise the 
Concordat is a compromise, and, as such, theoreti- 
cally open to criticism. The Church safeguarded 
the claims of the electors to whom belonged tho 
right of declaring who was a fitting person to fulfil 
an ecclesiastical offico ; it preserved the recognition 
of every church dignitary as the holder of a spiritual 
office, since ho was invested with ring and crozier 
by the Church. The State retained the power to 
make its influence felt by the prosen co of its com- 
miasioners, and the Emperor was acknowledged as 
feudal suzerain over Church fiefs as over all fiofs. 
Both parties, in fact, owned that the situation 
needed delicate handling, and could not be deter- 
mined by either side pressing its claims to their 
logical issue. The practical utility of the Con- 
cordat was proved by the fact that, though it did 
not and could not prevent encroachments on one 
side or the other, its principles regulated the tenure 
of church dignities in the Empire till its dissolution 
in 1806. Then the situation was wholly changed, 
since Christendom no longer owned only one Church j 
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the investiture question passed into the issuo of 
Church and State. 

2. In France. — The controversy arose in France, 
hut there it3 course was different, because the 
Church was not dealing, as in the Empire, with 
one central authority. The settlement, for the 
same reason, was dilierent. There could be no 
Concordat, since any decision at which the king 
arrived did not bind the great nobles. Hence, for 
a full statement of the struggle and its settlement, 
it would be necessary to review all the greater 
fiefs. It need ouly be noted that by the Prag- 
matic Sanction under Paschal II. the king aban- 
doned all claim to homage from Churchmen and 
the right of investiture. He demanded, however, 
an oath of fealty before any beneficiary was allowed 
to enter on his temporalities, and thus retained 
suzerainty over church dignities, so far as they 
were fiefs. The agreement, though different in its 
terms, shows the same essential and inevitable 
features of compromise as the Worms Concordat. 
The arrangements, made by the feudal lords, varied 
according to their power and the condition of the 
Church in their territories. In the South of France, 
where the clergy were less amenable to the influ- 
ence of Koine, homage was long exacted from 
bishops. 

3. In England.— In England the controversy 
was clearly raised by Archbishop Anselm under 
Henry I. Anselm’s conduct in the matter illus- 
trates vividly the service which the monastic 
orders rendered to the Church in the long debate. 
Monks, who held high dignity, were indifferent, 
to a degree that the more secularized Churchmen 
were not, to the emoluments and dignities of office 
and were specially disciplined to obedience to tho 
Church. Anselm, appealing to the decrees of 
Gregory and Urban, refused to do homage for his 
own see on Henry’s accession (1100), or to con- 
secrate bishops who had done such homage. The 
controversy which followed was sharp and decisive, 
as was to be expected from two men who were in- 
telligent enough to respect each other's position. 
The compromise at which they arrived and which 
Paschal continued (1106) was practically the Worms 
Concordat. It came to be embodied in Magna 
Charta. 

Cf., further, art. Concordat. 
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INVINCIBLE IGNORANCE.— The question 
as to how far ignorance in its various degrees 
affects the voluntary character of action calls for 
consideration in any ethical system which aims at 
completeness. Onlv in so far as it is voluntary is 
an action imputable. In the moral theology of 
the lloman Catholic Church a broad distinction is 
drawn between ‘invincible* ignorance and ‘vin- 
cible * ignorance. A man is said to be in a state of 
invincible ignorance if, when he acts, he is alto- 
gether unaware of the law or of the facts of the 


case, and hence is unconscious of the obligation 
of further inquiry on tho point; or, again, if 
after reasonable effort he is unable to arrive at 
certain knowledge. Ignorance is vincible when 
a man is conscious of his lack of knowledge and. 
of the duty of making some further inquiry, and 
nevertheless neglects to use his opportunities of so 
doing. Vincible ignorance presents several varie- 
ties. A man may actually foster his own ignorance 
for fear lest the obligation should become known 
to him ( ifjnorantia affect at a) ; or, while not de- 
liberately fostering ignorance, he may neglect nil 
means to acquire knowledge (ignorant ia crassa or 
sujnna) ; or he may make some efforts, but such 
as are incommensurate with the gravity of tho 
matter ( ignurantia pure vincibilis). It will bo 
noted that the terms ‘invincible’ and ‘vincible’ 
ignorance have reference to the state of mind in 
which a particular action (or series of actions) 
is performed. Invincible ignorance in no way 
signifies that the mind is incapable of further en- 
lightenment on tho subject. New information 
may transform it into clear knowledge. As re- 
;ards the degree of effort to attain knowledge in 
efault of which ignorance cannot be regarded 
as invincible, no hard and fast rule cau bo given. 
It varies with the gravity of the matter and with 
the circumstances of the individual. There are 
certain callings ( e.g . that of a judge) which carry 
with them hoavier obligations as regards tho ac- 
quisition of professional knowledge than do others. 
In these, invincible ignorance cannot be pleaded 
as ari explanation of errors due to want of such 
knowledge, unless considerable efforts have been 
made to attain it. All aro bound to make very 
great efforts to escape ignorance in matters affect- 
ing the salvation of their own souls or those of 
others. Yet even here much will depend on the 
circumstances and capacity of the person con- 
cerned. What would be invincible ignorance in 
the case of the uneducated or of one much occupied 
with dill ios from which there was no escape would 
be vincible ignorance in those less unfavourably 
situated. 

Invincible ignorance excuses from all culpa- 
bility. An action committed in ignorance of the 
law prohibiting it, or of tho facts of tho case, is 
not a voluntary act. Tho true character of what 
he is doing is unknown to the ngeut. Such is tho 
unanimous teaching of Roman Catholic moral- 
ists. This position was, however, traversed by 
the Reformers. According to Luther, invincible 
ignorance renders breaches of human law alone 
inculpable ; it is otherwise as regards the law of 
God. For here our ignorance is due to original 
sin, and is itself sinful. It cannot, therefore, in- 
vincible though it be, be pleaded in excuse. 

4 Iu polltioia negotiis potest cbm locus invinoibili ignorantiae 
. . . sed haeo a«l res sacra* et consoientiae negotia tranBferenda 
non aunt. Suinus uniw null in covcilute poccati original!* : id 
malum invinclbile cut . . . ecd non adeo exeuxabde ost, sicut 
Scholastic! iuvincibilcm ignorantiam dixerunt excusabilem* 
(Comment, in Gen. xii. 17). 

Calvin goes so far as to deny the possibility of 
invincible ignorance as regards tho divine law. 
Our ignorance, he says, is always vincible ignor- 
ance of the crass or supiue sort. 

4 Cerium eat ignorant'am nontram supinae crassaeque negli- 
gentiae semper ease oomitem * (in Lncam, xii. 47). 

Jansenius on this point followed the teaching of 
Luther (de Stat. nat. laps. ii. 6) ; and, even after 
the condemnation of the five propositions, his doc- 
trine on this subject continued to be upheld by 
some of his adherents. In 1090, Pope Alexander 
VIII. authoritatively condemned the proposition : 

4 Even If there be such a thing a* Invincible ignorance a* to 
the natural law, he who In the state of fallen nature act* out 
of such Ignorance, 1* not thereby excused from formal sin ’ 
(‘ Tametef detur Ignorantia invinoibili* luris naturae, haec in 
statu naturae lapeae operaotem ex ipsa non excusut a peccato 
formal!, ’ Denzinger, no. 1292). 
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This thesis had been maintained by the Jan- 
•eniBt theologians Jean do Witte and Macaire 
Haver mans (A. Vacant, Diet, de tftioloqie, Paris, 
1903, i. 752). The doctrine that invincible ignor- 
ance excuses from sin is, indeed, of great import- 
ance in Roman Catholic theology. It renders the 
seemingly rigorous doctrine of the Church, that 
communion with the See of Peter is by God’s 
ordinance necessary to salvation, compatible with 
the conlident hope that many who are outside 
all visible communion with the Roman Catholic 
Church will enter heaven. This point was clearly 
expressed by Pius IX. in his Encyclical to the 
bishops of Italy (10th Aug. 1863) : 

' ft is known both to ourselves and to you (venerable 
brethren) that they who are in the state of Invlnelble ignorance 
regarding our holy religion, and who carefully obnerve the 
natural law and its precepts written by God Himself on the 
hearts of all . . . can, through the action of God’s light and 
grace, attain eternal life, wince God . . . will by no means 
suffer any to perish who has not incurred the guilt of wilful 
sin ’ (Den/inger, no. 1077). 

On the other hand, vincible ignorance regarding 
those matters which a man is under obligation to 
know is culpable. Here the want of knowledge 
is voluntary, either directly, as in ignorantia itffcc • 
fa/a, ov indirectly, as in ignorantia crassa or pure 
vincibilis. And no man is justified in remaining 
voluntarily ignorant as to too duties of his state 
of life or as to the truths essential to his salvation. 
On this point Roman Catholic moralists lind them- 
selves at issue with the very prevalent opinion 
that speculative error can never be a breach of the 
Moral Law. Where the speculative error relates 
to vital matters of religion, and is due to negli- 
gence, such error, they hold, is gravely culpable. 
Further, since vincible ignorance is voluntary, the 
responsibility for the acts resulting from it re- 
mains with the agent. Tho guilt, however, of sin 
due to this cause is proportioned, not to the ob- 
jective character of the thing done, but to tho 
degree of culpable negligence to which it is due. 
Moreover, an act done through ignorance, even if 
that ignorance be crass or supine, is less culpable 
than an act done with clear knowledge ; for it is 
less fully voluntary, and, therefore, less imput- 
able. As regards the ignorance which is deliber- 
ately fostered, there is a divergence of opinion 
among moralists. 

How far can invincible ignorance extend? It 
would seem that there aro limits beyond which it 
is impossible. There are certain broad principles 
of the natural law which can never be altogether 
obscured. No one, e.a. } can be invincibly ignorant 
that he should not no to another what he would 
bo unwilling to have done to himself. As soon, 
however, as we pass to derivative principles, in- 
vincible ignorance appears. To the Christian 
moralist it is evident that polygamy is contrary 
to tho law of nature. Yet many a pagan and 
Muhammadan is certainly in invincible ignorance 
on this matter. Duelling provides a case in which 
invincible ignorance prevails in certain more civil- 
ized countries. A question of special interest in 
view of opinions now often maintained is whether 
it is possible for a man to be invincibly ignorant 
regarding tho existence of God. Tho general reply 
of Roman Catholic theologians is that, oven if 
such ignorance bo possible, it is altogether ab- 
normal and can last at most but a short time : the 
evidences for God’s existence both in the created 
world and in the human conscience are so manifest 
and clear that it is impossible for ignorance on this 
point to remain long invincible (J. de Lugo, ‘de 
Incarn.,’ disp. v. n. 106, in Opera, Paris, 1868, ii. 
351). It is plain that this view is incompatible 
with the admission that any one can continue long 
to be a conscientious agnostic. Agnosticism ap- 
pears as vincible ignorance on a question as to 


which & man is under the gravest obligation to 
acquire certain knowledge and as to which such 
knowledge is easy of attainment. 

Litiratum.— ' Thomas Aquinas, Summa theol. 11 . !. qu. fl, 
art. 8, qu. 70 ; F. Suarez, De Actibus Humanis , tr. 11. disp. 4 
(Opera, Venice, 1740-61, iv. 126); C. R. Billuart, Cursus 
Theol., Paris, 1827-80, viii. 162-194; A. Ballerinl, Theologia 
Moralis , Prato, 1889, tr. 1. o. 8 ; T. J. Bouquillon, Institution es 
Theologies ii oralis Fundamental is, Bruges, 1878, pp. 60-77: V. 
Frins. De Actibus Humanis, Freiburg, 1897, 1. 82117. ; W. J. 
Walsh, De Actibus Humanis, Dublin, 1880. 

G. H. Joyce. 

INVISIBILITY.— The attribute of invisibility 
is one which is shared by gods, spirits, demons, the 
dead and the region of the dead, or the world of 
the gods, while the power of becoming invisible 
belongs to those beings as well as to certain 
mortals. Whero invisibility was ascribed to gods 
or spirits, one simple reason probably was that in 
tho case of most oi them, apart from animai-gods 
or worshipful parts of nature, they were in fact 
unseen, when man begins to people his world 
with spirits, which, as many savages believe, sw arm 
everywhere, so that ono cannot move without 
striking against them, their quality of invisibility 
is obvious. In the case of the dead it was more a 
power which could be exercised by them or a 
property hiding them from bodily eyes, since they 
could be seen in dreams, and it was then considered 
that the soul of the dreamer had been with the 
dead. Gods or spirits are not always invisible; 
they have the jjower of becoming visible or in- 
visible at will, assuming in some instances a bodily 
form for the former purpose. In the case of 
favoured mortals, the supposed power of invisibility 
was ascribed to or claimed by them because it was 
a desirable thing. What men wish for is often 
what they think they or others possess. Such a 
supposed power might easily then oe reflected back 
upon supernatural beings, otherwise material and 
visible. It should be observed that medicine-men 
often claim the power of seeing invisible beings 
whom ordinary mortals cannot see. In some 
instances it is thought that, formerly, when gods 
and men dwelt together, the gods were visible; 
but, now that separation has taken place, they are 
no longor seen, except on occasion. Hence perhaps 
one reason of the wide-spread belief that it is 
dangerous to see a god or spirit, when he takes a 
visible form. 

i. Spirits and ?ods. — The Andamans believe 
that their high god Puluga is nowadays invisible, 
even w’hen he descends to earth. Ju-ru-win, the 
evil spirit of the sea, is also invisible, and so, too, 
are the soul and spirit of the dead. 1 In general 
tho high gods of Australian blacks — lluiame, 
Daramulun, etc.— are invisible and unknown, 
though they may be heard. 3 Codrington writes of 
the Melanesian nopitu that they come invisibly 
and possess men. Should such spirits chance to l>e 
seen, they disappear at once. Some vuis are visible ; 
others aro not, being incorporeal. There is a belief 
that, if the latter could be seen, it would be as a 
grey indistinct something. 9 In Polynesia , gods 
generally were invisible, or visible only in so far 
as they became incarnate (though not always then) 
or emoodied themselves in a visible shape. Such 
a god as Taaroa (Leeward Islands) had a body, but 
was invisible to mortals, and he sustained the 
world by his invisible power. Men lived in an 
invisible world of spirits and ghosts, which might 
occasionally, however, make themselves seen. 4 

Among tne savage races of the Malay peninsula 
many of the gods ( e.g ., the creator Pirman of the 

1 E. H. Man, JAI xli. [1888] 187 If., 102. 

a W. Ridley, JAI 11. [1878J 208 f. 

* JAI x. [1881] 270, 276, 285. 

4 G. Turner, Samoa , London, 1884, pp. 18, 68, 69, 282, and 
passim ; W. Kills, Polynes. Researches , do. 1831, i. 826, 886, 406 : 
Waits-Gerland, A nthrop. der Natwvblker, vi. (Leipzig, 1871) 
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savage Malays of Johor, who dwells in the sky), 
spirits, and demons are invisible, or, if seen, 
disappear at once. 1 The Dayaks believe that gods 
are invisible, even when (as with many gods of 
other races) they come to a house to feast. Ant us 
(spirits) surround men invisibly, though they may 
assume various visible forms. 2 The Araucanos 
believe that supernatural beings can make them- 
selves visible or invisible at will. The pilli ( ‘ other- 
self/ ‘soul’) of men can leave them invisibly in 
dreams, but they are visible to other wandering 
pilli, as are also the dead, though these are in- 
visible to bodily eyes. 2 The Indians of Guiana 
believe in countless invisible beings surrounding 
them — a belief common to most savago peoples and 
others more advanced in civilization. 4 

The gods of Babylon ‘constituted a countless 
multitude of visible and invisible beings,* their 
bodies of a more rarelied substance than that of 
mortals. The hosts of demons were invisible and 
impalpable, though possessed of some form, and 
could creep into houses through the narrowest 
possible openings. 5 In Greece the gods had powers 
of invisibility or they could surround themselves 
with a mist, but they could also make themselves 
visible to mortals in various forms. They would 
also enshroud their favourites in darkness or a mist 
to save them iu timo of danger. 6 

Early Hindu literature shows that tho gods were 
invisible, yet could assume any visible form at will 
to favoured worshippers. They did not, however, 
possess a purely spiritual form. Such deities as 
Vdta, the wind, are naturally regarded as invisible : 
‘his sound is heard, but not las form.’ Here also 
we find the belief in an earlier visible intercourse 
of gods with men, broken off because of men’s 
solicitations which wearied the gods. Formerly 
they drank with men visibly ; now they do so un- 
seen. 7 Holy men formerly beheld tho gods and 
the mighty psis. Hosts of spirits surrounded men 
invisibly. 6 In modern Hinduism, while invisi- 
bility is an attribute of gods, as well as of most 
spirits and demons which surround men, the 
decidedly anthropomorphic forms ascribed to them 
make the belief in their visible appearance possible, 
as does also the conception of visible incarnations. 
Thus Kudra ‘ by himself or by the numberless 
spirits whom he commands is omnipresent, but he 
manifests himself to neatherds and water-carriers.’ 6 

Tho numerous gods of Northern Buddhism are 
invisible; e.g ., they are invited to attend tho 
ceremonies and are believed to arrive unseen. 
Household gods occupy various parts of the house 
unseen, and these are religiously guarded while the 
god is in possession. Tho earthly Buddhas have 
ethereal and invisible counterparts in tho formless 
worlds of meditation. 16 In Shintoism the invisi- 
bility of gods is explained ‘ by the theory that since 
the Age of the Gods they have removed further 
from the earth, so that they are now beyond tho 
Bcope of human vision.’ 11 

In Celtic belief similar views must have been 

1 Skeat-Blagden, Pagan Races of the Malay Peninsula, 
London, 1006, il. 214, 24f>, 849. 

9 II. Ling Koth, The Natives of Sarawak and Borneo, London, 
1890, i. 106, 173, 182 f.. 189, 209. 

* K. E. Latcham, JAI xxxix. [1909J 845. 

* E. F. Im Thurn, Among the Jnd . of Uuiana, London, 1883, 
passim. 

8 O. Mospero, The Dawn of Civilization, London, 1804, pp. 
630,638; M. J a* trow, The Rel. of Bab. and Assyria, Boston, 
1898, pp. 260, 262,265. 

6 Of. Homer, 11. vi. 24, viii. 50, xv. 608, etc. 

7 Satapatha Brdhmana , u. Hi. 4. 4, m. vi. 2. 20. 

« H. Oldenberg, Rel. dee Veda, Berlin, 1894, p. 89. 

9 J. Muir, Ong. Sanskrit Texts, London, 1872, i. 9 147, v. 59, 
308, and passim ; A. Barth, The Religions of India, do. 1882, pp. 
162 f., 178 ; E. W. Hopkins, The Religions of India, Boston, 1895, 
pp. 88 f., 187. 

10 M. Monier Williams, Buddhism, London, 1889, pp. 202, 819 ; 
L. A. Waddell, The Buddhism of Tibet, do. 1895, p. 878. 

H W. 0. Aston, Shinto, London, 1905, p. 82 


entertained. The divine *fi/-folk appeared or dis- 
appeared at will, often from or into a supernatural 
mist, and one of them is represented as saving, ‘ We 
behold and are not beheld.* They may do seen by 
favoured persons, but not by others present at the 
same timo, and some of tho gods possess objects 
which cause invisibility — ■e.g., Maiuinmui’s magic 
cloak. Of him it is said that he makes the gods 
invisible and immortal. 1 

The narrative of Gn 3 8ff * show’s that in early 
Hebrew belief tho idea of a time when God visibly 
had intercourse with man was prevalent. In later 
times God is thought to be more withdrawn ; and, 
though certain persons see Him or some part of 
Him or His gloiy, 3 or theophanies of the Angel of 
Jali web are granted to certain persons, 3 or God is 
seen in visions, 4 or He appears in symbolic form, 
e.g. as fire, yet the idea is also strongly prevalent 
even in some of these instances that it is dangerous 
to see Him. Thus ‘ no man shall see mo and live.* 5 
The finest expression of God’s invisibility is to be 
found in the words of Job. 6 That God is invisible 
is ul ho a doctrine of tho NT 7 and is finely stated 
by St. John. 8 God in Christ— the Incarnation— is 
the full manifestation of the invisible God. Tho 
idea of the danger of seeing God is found in the 
NT. 6 Angelic orders of beings are also invisible, 10 
yet they appear occasionally to men. 11 

The Christian doctrine of God’s invisibility is a 
natural correlate of tho doctrine that God is spirit, 
but it does not mean that God does not manifest 
Himself as in tho Incarnation and already in other 
ways — ‘the invisible things of Him . . . are clearly 
seen, being understood by tho things that are 
made.* 13 The vision of God of the mystics, Neo- 
Platonifit and Christian, is entirely a spiritual 
experience, ‘ not with the eyes of the body, nor of 
t lie soul.’ 18 Bat the vision of God is enjoyed by 
angels, and is the reward of the pure in heart. 14 

The invisibility of God is also a doctrino of Islam , 
and here, too, it is held that such supernatural 
beings as the jinn can become invisible ‘ by a rapid 
extension or rarefaction of tho particles which 
compose them, or suddenly disappear in the earth 
or air or through a solid wall.* They can manifest 
themselves in any form which they please. 18 

In folk-belief fairies, elves, dwarfs, etc., are supposed to have 
the power of invisibility, often by wearing a hat or garment, or 
by means, e.g., of fern-seed. They also confer their power on 
mortals. By a magical salve with which tho eyes are anointed 
it is possible to see invisible elves. 16 

2. Invisibility of the dead.— That the spirits of 
the dead are invisible is a general belief among 
most peoples. This is obvious when wo consider 
Iionv, in so many instances, where they are supposed 
to haunt the grave, or their former abode, or some 
particular locality, they are not usually seen, but 
their presence is known or felt, or they make 

i J. A. MacCulloch, The Ret. of the Ancient Celts, Edinburgh, 

1911, pp. 78, 89, 

n (jri 32 3 °, Ex 33H, Nu 12 6 ® (Jacob and Moses see God face to 
face) ; Ex 24^f- (Moses, Aaron, Nadab, Abihu, and 7«) elders see 
the God of Israel); Ex 38i«* r - (Moses bccb tho back of Jahwch). 

3 On 10«3 etc. <Nu243. 

6 Ex 33-0 ; cf. Gn 16 13 , Ex 8® 19'- 1 4 Lost they break through 
unto tho Lord to gaze, and many of them perish ' ; Jg 023V. 13 -J 
1 We shall surelv die because we have seen God ’ ; Is tfi. 

« 238- w ; cf. 9”. 

7 Rc 120, Col 113. 16, l Ti 1»7 «»«, IIo 1127. 

8 1 J 8 * No man hath seen God at any time ; the only-begotten 
Son, which is in the bosom of the Father, he hath declared 
him.’ 

9 He 12W-, Rev 1*7. i» Col li®. 

H Cf. Par. Lost, iv. 677 f. 12 Ho 1»>. 

H st. Teresa, El Castillo interior, Madrid, 1881, cap. 8. 

14 Lk Mt 18 10 68; cf. 1 Co 13 13 , 1 Jn ; and Hooker. 
Red. Pol. L 4. 1, ‘Ood, invisible saving only unto spirits that 
are pure/ 

13 E. W. Lane, Arabian Society in the Middle Ages, Iximlon, 
18S3, pp. 29, 86. For an example of the fear of unseen spirits 
by a Syrian, see G. A. Smith, Early Poetry of Israel , London, 

1912, p. 82. 

14 See Grimm, Tout. Myth., Eng. tr., London, 1882-88, p. 141 S ; 
art. Fairv, in vol. v. p. 679 b and references there. 
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themselves heard, or, as in M.anahiki, where cer- 
tain grounds were occupied by ghosts, those spots 
were known by their repulsive odour. 1 On the 
other hand, they can be seen by the living— e.#., in 
dreams or trances — or they manifest themselves as 
apparitions, more or less impalpable, or they can 
be seen or communicated with by wizards. In 
many instances to see a ghost is dangerous to the 

>ercipient, causing death, disease, or madness. A 
ew instances will illustrate the general belief in 
the invisibility of ghosts. 

According to the Araucanas, they are invisible, but may be 
seen by tho pitti, i.e. the othe r selves of dreaming men. 2 The 
Andaman Islanders believe that tho soul and spirit of tho dead 
are invisible to human eyes, yet may he seen by droamors with 
supernatural power (Oka-pai-ail), who cun also soothe invisible 
powers of good and evil.* Ghosts among the Melanesians 4 do 
not appear in visible form, hut if anything is seen of them it is 
as lire or flames.’* Tho a rip think tnat souls of the dead 
are visible to each other, but invisible to mortal eyes. 8 At the 
Dayak feast of the dead the spirits aro present Invisibly— an 
idea which is constantly found in connexion with all such fpasta 
among savages and in folk-survivals. 8 In Samoa, whore the 
soul is thought to have the same form as the body, it is dreaded 
by those who profess to soe it after death. 7 Men lived in a 
world of invisible spirits of the dead surrounding them, but they 
might he seen at night. 8 

In most cases, as Orooko has said, ‘the dead have joined an 
invisible army.’ » This is illustrated by the story told by Pro- 
copius 10 of the fishermen on the coaBt opposite Brittia who were 
summoned by night to ferry across the shades of the dead, who 
were unseen by them. 

3. Invisibility of the Other- world. —The Other- 
world, or the world of tho gods, being a spiritual 
or quasi- spiritual region, is generally belli to be 
invisible under ordinary circumstances. But, like 
the dead, it may be seen in dreams and visions, t lie 
soul being supposed to go thither, or actual visits 
are paid thereby mcdicine-men or specially favoured 
mortals. 11 Examples of I bis belief are found in the 
Polynesian conception of ltohutn, the aerial para- 
dise, invisible save to spirits ; M in the idea or the 
Duka of York Island natives regarding the place of 
the dead, run tana nion , that, ‘if our eyes were 
turned so that what is inside the head were now 
outside, we would see that mainna nion was very 
near to us and not far away at all 1 ; 13 in one of the 
Critic conceptions of Elysium as a mysterious region 
on the same plane as this world or entered through 
a mist ---a conception also enter tain ed in later times 
regarding fairy-land ; 14 and in the Jewish idea that 
the righteous dead * will behold the world which is 
now invisible to them.* 18 The unseen nature of the 
Other-world is a fact of ordinary experience, hut in 
all ages and all religions it has been visible to select 
persons on occasion. 

4. Invisibility as a power.— Invisibility, like 
shape-shifting, is a power frequently claimed by 
mcdicine-men, wizards, and witches, or various 
recipes or charms exist by which other persons can 
become invisible, or invisibility is produced by some 
magical means. A nativo tola Count de Oardi that 
the Ju-ju priests in W. Africa could make them- 
selves invisible so quickly that one could not tell 
when they had done so. ld Usually tho means em- 
ployed is a spell or potion. The Sinhalese think 
that a number of ‘medicines* mixed and charmed 
in a grave less than seven days old and rubbed on the 
face near the eyes makes one invisible at night. 17 
The Hatisa priests make charms which give the 

1 Turner, 277. a JAI xxxix. 345. 3 /&. x ii. 07, 102. 

* lb. x. 285. 8 Skeat-BIagden, II. 218. 

8 Ling Roth, i. 200; cf. A. Le Braz, La Upends de la mort 
0 hex lee Bretims armoricaine'*, Paris, 1002, il. 116, and passim. 

IQ. Brown, Melanesians and Polynesians, London, 1010, 
p. 210 f. 

8 Ellis, i. 406. » PR 3, 1806, 1. 201. 

10 De Bell. Goth. vl. 20. 

u See artt. Blest, AfiODior Tins (Ethnic) ; Pbschnt to Haokb 
(E thnic). 

ia Ellis, i. 245, 807. 18 Brown, 192. 

1* See Bmmt, Aboob op tbi [Celtic], 69 3, 4 ; Fairy, 6 it. 

Apoc. Bar. 61®. 

if* M. II. Kingsley, West A/r. Studies , London, 1899, p. 499. 

17 W. L. Hildbnrgh, JAI xxxviii. [1908] 104. 


wearer the power of invisibility. 1 In Dahomey the 
potion used was made from the body of a male 
infant pounded in a mortar.® In a Kashmir tale 
collyrium rubbed on the eye 9 causes invisibility.* 
In modern folk-survivals similar powers are ascribed 
to magic potions. According to a belief current 
in the S. Sporades, a snake should be killed on 1st 
May, and its head buried with a bean in its mouth. 
When the beans are grown, all should be gathered 
and placed one by one in the mouth before a mirror. 
As soon as a bean is found which makes the face 
invisilde, this particular bean should be kept, and, 
when put in tne mouth, will make one invisible. 4 
Witches in Long Island take the ear of a black cat, 
boil it in the milk of a black cow, and wear it on 
the thumb to produce invisibility. 8 Fern-seed, 
gathered between 12 and 1 on Midsummer Eve, 
caused one to walk invisibly. 6 The ancient Druids 
were believed to possess tile power of invisibility, 
either by means of a spell or by producing a magic 
mist. This spell, the faeth fiaaha, was also used 
by Christian saints , and survives in one form as 
St. Patrick’s Lorica , by which he and his com- 
panions were made invisible to their enemies, or 
changod into deer -probably a late corruption of 
the earlier story through a confusion of the name 
with Jiadh, 1 deer.’ The charm fithfath is still 
remembered in tho W. Highlands. 7 The gods of 
Greece frequently made their favourites invisible 
by means of a magic mist when they were in 
danger (see above). 

A cap of invisibility is often mentioned in Mflrchen — German, 
Greek, Italian, Kaliuuk, ctc.8 This correspond*: to the helmet 
of Orcus which made Athene invisible. tho tarnkapp * of Alberich 
and Siegfried— a hat or cloak, which is also a common property 
of elves and dwarfs, causing their Invisibility, the UulithshpUmr 
of Norse tales, and tho cap of Perseus. 9 Similar invisibility- 
producing articles are the ring of Gyges, Manannan’s cloak, and 
many others mentioned in myth and legend. The cap or cloak 
of Invisibility muy have taken its origin from the disguises to 
which clothes lend themselves so easily, coupled with the natural 
desire of becoming invisible as a protection against danger. 

In some myths of the Mandwan religion, Ilibil 
Ziwa descends to the seven lower worlds, and 
remains invisibly in them for long periods, acquir- 
ing thoir mysteries. 10 Gnostic descriptions of tho 
descent and return of the heavenly aeon Christ 
through the spheres of tho arehons sometimes tell 
how it was accomplished invisibly to them, as in 
the Basilidean system, where lie probably de- 
scended through His mystic name ‘ Calacau.* 
Gnostic souls, ascending through these spheres, 
were invisible to their rulers, because ot their 
baptism or initiation, or because they bad mastered 
the Gnosis and knew the names and nature of tho 
arehons. 11 

The power of becoming invisibJo is still believed 
in sporadically, even by educated people, the pro- 
cess suggested being perhaps a kind of deinaten&li- 
zation of the body. 12 

5. Invisible weapons.— As sickness or death is 
usually ascribed by savages to invisible demons, 
so they are often supposed to cffoct the evil by 
invisilile weapons. 15 

Litkraturb.— T his is given in the footnotes. 

J. A. MacCullocji. 

1 A. J. N. Tremearne, Hausa Superstitions and Customs , 
London, 1913, p. 171. 

2 R. Burton, Mission to Gelel s. London, 1804, ii. 71. 

8 J. H. Knowles, Folk-Tales of Kashmir, London, 1888, p. 86. 

4 FL x. [1890] 171. 8 See Hopkins, 158. 

8 Grimm, 1210 ; 1 Henry JV. f 11. i. 00 ; Junson, New Inn , 
I. 0. 

7 MacOullooh, 310, 322; FL xxl. [1910] 442. 

8 CF, pp. 210, 218, 222. 

» II, v. 844 f. ; Grimm, 402-463, 1418 ; B. Thorpe, Northern 
Mythology , London, 1861-52, i. 217. 

10 w. Brandt, Mand. Sehriften , Gottingen, 1893, p. 138ff. 

11 Iren. I. 24. 4 f. ; Hippolytus, v. 2 ; Jsxe. ex Theod. § 81. 

12 See, e.g., some curious instances in August Strindberg, 
Legends, London, 1912, pp. 60-58. For the invisible astral body 
of theosophy, see O. W. Leadbeater, Man Visible and Invisible , 
do. 1008 ; A. Besant, The Riddle of Life, do. 1911. 

18 See instances referred to in art. Fairy, 6 6» and cf. JAI 
xxxix. [1909] 340. 
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INVOCATION (Liturgical). — Invocation or 
Epiclesis is the technical term for the prayer for 
Divine intervention, especially in the consecration 
of the Eucharist, but also, more rarely, at Con- 
firmation. 

x. The Eucharistic consecration conceived as 
effected by a prayer.-— The universal practice of 
the Church in early times was to use a prayer for 
the consecration of the Eucharist, just as it was 
the practice to use a prayer rather than any decla- 
ratory formula for Ordination. 1 * * In both cases, 
however, we mnst mako a distinction between 
what our Lord did and the manner in which the 
Church followed ITis example. It does not follow 
that, if our Lord used a declaratory form in conse- 
crating the Eucharist, or in ordaining, the Church 
would think it right to do the same. In institut- 
ing the Eucharist, our Lord ‘ blessed * or ‘ gave | 
thanks ’ — with what words we do not know— and j 
then gave the sacrament to the disciples with a 
declaratory formula, ‘This is my body,’ etc. We 
remark that the ‘blessing* (Mt 26 s ®, Mk 14“) and 
‘giving thanks* (Mt 2G 27 , Mk 14 23 , Lk 22 17 * 1R ) over 
the bread and wine are identical. St. Paul, who 
uses the latter phrase in 1 Co 1 1 84 *-, speaks in 1 Co 
10‘° of ‘tlio cup of blessing which we bless'; and 
this explains why the form used in consecrating the 
Eucharist was in after ages called the ‘Thanks- 
giving,* although it consisted of prayer as well as 
giving of thanks (cf. 1 Ti 4 4f * * Every creature of 
God is good if it be received with thanksgiving, 
for it is sanctified through the word of God and 
prayer’; here prayer is part of thanksgiving). At 
a later time the question arose whether Jesus con- 
secrated the Eucharist by this ‘ blessing’ (‘ thanks- 
giving *) or merely by declaring it to be His body 
and blood. The mediroval theologians seem gener- 
ally to have taken the latter view (and so perhaps 
Tertnlliun ; see below, 3) ; yet the Council of Trent 
apparently inclined the other way, for it says (sess. 

* Our^Kedeemer instituted this wonderful sacrament at the 
Last Supper, when, ajtsr the blessing of the bread and wine , He 
testified In express and dear words that He was giving them 
His own body and His blood.* 


We have, however, to consider what the early 
Christians thought to be the essence of the conse- 
cration as celebrated by the Church, whether the 
invocation of Divine assistance, or the declaratory 
words, ‘ This is my body,’ etc. It will appear from 
what follows that, though there was probably some 
difference of opinion in the early Church as to how 
our Lord consecrated the Eucnarist at the Last 
Supper, yet all agreed that the Church could con- 
secrate only by praying God that what was done 
then by Jesus might be done at each Christian 
Eucharist. To uso a mere declaratory formula, 
whother in Holy Communion or at Ordination, 
would have appeared to the early Church as pre- 
sumptuous and irreverent. 

2. Early period. — No clear deduction can be 
made from tne Didache , as it is uncertain whether 
the prayers there given were used for consecrating 
the Eucharist or not (see art. Agave). But Justin 
Martyr uses language which, however interpreted, 
shows that he conceived the consecration to be 
effected by a prayer. He says (Apol, i. 60) : 

4 A 8 Jesus Christ our Saviour, being incarnate by the Word of 
God [for the possible confusion here of the Word and the Spirit, 
see below, 8], took (fax*?) both flesh and blood for our salva- 
tion, so we have been taught that tV it’ evyijr \6yov roO wap' 
avrov cv^<xpi<rnj0«i<rav rpoMjy . . . are both tne flesh and blood 
of that incarnate Jesus.' For our purpose the words left un- 
translated are the important ones; but they are very obscure. 
They might be rendered * the food which has been given thanks 
over [cucharistlsed, coniecr&tedlby the formula of prayer which 
comes from Him ' (so Batiffol. Etudes, 2nd ser., p. 146). Simi- 
larly 0. Gore renders Koyov by * word of prayer* ( Body of 


l In the Ohurch Orders of the 4th (or possibly 6th) cent., 

bishops, priests, and deaoons are ordained simply by a single 

prayer, with laying on of hands. 


Christ , London, 1001, pp. 7, 280 Brightman thinks that * the 
“word of prayer that is from Him *' must be the liturgical thanks- 
giving derived from the vvxap‘cmj<rac of the Institution, which 
Justin proceeds to quote* (JThSt i. [1806-1900] 112). So bom; 
(in Ante-Nic. Chr. Lib. ii., Edinburgh, 1870, p. 64), who, how- 
ever, translates ‘ prayer of His word.* The difficulty of these 
explanations la that there is no form of prayer derived from our 
Lord, and that they give an unusual order of the words. By 
others it has been proi>oecd to translate this difficult phrase by 
‘ prayer for the Word * (cf. Sarapion, below, 8 ). Swete ( J ThSt 
ill. 160 f.) takes the phrase to mean the Divine command called 
into operation by prayer ; ho paraphrases the sentence thus : 
1 As our Lord was made Flesh by the Divine Word, so the word 
which issues from Him, when invoked by the prayer of the 
Church, makes the Bread tnd Oup to be His Flesh and Blood/ 

Now, whatever view be taken of Justin’s lan- 
guage, it is clear that the change (/ierapoXi)) of 
which he speaks is thought of as effected by a 
prayer for Divino intervention, or, in other words, 
by an invocation. The nature of that invocation 
does not appear from his words. In the two de- 
scriptions or the Eucharist (Apol. i. 65, 07) the 
central action of the president is described as 
‘ prayers and thanksgivings,’ and the communion 
of the people is called a ‘ participation of the things 
over which thanks have been given.* 

3. Second period. — When wo come to lrennms, 
the matter is clear. This Father tells us (Utter. 1. 
xiii. 1, 2) that tho Gnostics used an Epiclesis. 
Mark the Valentinian, who came from Asia to 
Gaul, used (apparently at his Eucharist) a cup full 
of wino and water which was at first clear, and 
continued ‘the word of invocation* till (by some 
conjuring trick) it became dark purple. It was 
pretended that the aeon ‘Grace’ mixed its blood 
with the wine in answer to the invocation. Hero 
wo see a parody of the Christian Eucharist. The 
Orthodox also used an Epiclesis. In Utter, iv. 
xviii. 5, Trenauis says : 

‘Broad from tho earth receiving the Epiclesis (the fiochnaif 
of the printed editions stems to bo a misprint | A. lfarnack, 77/ 
v. 8, Leiptig, 1900, p. 56]) of God is no longer common hreud, 
but Eucharist.* The bread and wine ‘receive thr word of God, 
,nd tho Eucharist becomes the Body of Christ* (Hasr. v. ii. 8). 


Here tho ‘word of God* may be personal, us 
perhaps it is in Sarapion (see 8, below), but more 
probably it is impersonal ; it nifty mean the prayer 
of consecration (bo Batiffol, Ktudes, 2nd ser., p. 
159), or may have exactly tho same force as J u»t in’s 
phrase 81 evxn* Swete cautions us not to 

assume * that any form of invocation existed in the 
time of Iromcus ; tho evxt was itself the iirtiXytr is 
rod Oeov * (JThSt iii. 171 n.). 

In the OnoHtio Acte of Thomas (2nd or 8rd cent.?) there i» an 
invocation at tho Eucharist. ' O Jams Christ, Bon of God, who 
didst vouchsafe to mako us partakers of tho Eucharist of Un- 
holy body and precious blood, lo, we make bold to approach thy 
Eucharist and to invoks thy holy name ; come now, make us 
partakers, . . . come, perfect compassion; come thuu that 
knowest the mysteries of tho choseu one ; . . . come thou that 
discloeest secrets, and inakcst uiauifust things not to be spoken ; 
the sacred dove which hsth brought forth twin young ; come 
thou socret mother/ etc. (§ 46, ed. M. Bonnet, Leipzig, lu<i8, 
p. 85 f. ; Ante-Nic. Chr. Lit), xvi., Edinburgh, I87U, p. 416; for 
tile Ethiopic Acts, of which the text differs somewhat from tho 
above, see E. A. W. Budge, Contendings of the Apostles, London, 
1901, ii. 453), This invocation is noteworthy as being addressed 
to our Lord; It shows also some approach to a prayer for the 
Spirit. The Syriac Acts (given in W. Wright, Apocr. Acts <>f the 
Apostles, London, 1871, 1 . 268, ii. 146 ff.) name the Holy Kpirib 
in the invocation explicitly ; but they may have been revised 
by an orthodox hand. The Gnostic Acts of John (§ 85, ed. 
Bonnet, 1898) lias no Epiclesis; tho work is earlier than the 
Acts of Thomas, 


Tertullian approaches the matter from a some- 
what different point of view. He says that tho 
Eucharist is tho body and blood of Christ, because 
our Lord distinctly called it so : 

' Acceptum pancm etdistributum discipulis corpus ilium simm 
fecit, Hoc eat corpus meuxn dicendo, id cut, flgura corporis mci * 
(ado. Marc. iv. 40). 


This passage does not, indeed, deny that Jesus 
used words of blessing or thanksgiving to conse- 
crate tho Eucharist at the Last Supper, and it need 
not mean more than that the words ‘This is my 
body,’ etc., were those by which our Lord made 
the chango in the elements known to the disciples ; 
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but it undonbt edly gives us a fresh point of view. 
Yet it tells us nothing of the usage of the African 
Church in Tertullian’s time. 

The usage of the Cappadocian Church in the 3rd 
cent, may indirectly Ihj gathered from the words 
of Firmihan in a letter to Cyprian (Cypr. Ep. Ixxiv. 

( = Ev. Ixxy. in PL iv. 426] 10). He says that a 
iropnot-css in Cappadocia had arisen 22 years before, 
mu fid ministered the sacraments, and in consecrat* 
ing the Eucharist had used 4 no contemptible invo- 
cation. 1 Firmilian, though a Cappadocian bishop, 
shows no knowledge of Cyprian’s usage being other 
than the Asiatic in this respect. 

The Alexandrian usage of that time was, doubt- 
less, the samo, for Origen (c. Cels. viii. 33) speaks 
of the bread becoming ‘a sacred body through the 
prayer,’ and (in Alt I5 n ) of the Eucharist as 4 sane* 
tilled by means of the Word of God and prayer.’ 
In his comment on 1 Co 7 he speaks of the Euchar- 
istic loaves ‘over which the name of God and 
Christ and the lloly Ghost has been invoked ’ 

(£TTlKeK\r}TCU). 

The Pint is Sophia , an Ophite work of Egyptian 
origin (early 3rd cent., perhaps based on an earlier 
work ), describes a sort of Eucharist with bread and 
wine ; when the invoeation is pronounced, the wine 
on the right of the oblation (Ovala) is changed into 
water (Srawloy, Early Hist . of Liturgy , p. 43). 

The older Didascalia, a work of the 3rd cent., 
perhaps testifies to an invocation of the Holy 
Spirit ; but the text is not quite certain (Srawley, 
p. 88 f.). 

These quotations show that an invocation of 
some sort was in general use in the 2nd and 3rd 
centuries, but give us, except in the case of the 
Gnostics, very little idea as to its nature. The 
Eucharistic worship of that time was probably in 
the main extemporaneous ; the invocatory prayer 
had no fixed form, and all that we learn is that a 
calling down of Divine power was, to all appour- 
aiice, universal. 

4. Period of development.— When we come to 
the 4(li and 5th centuries, a great era of liturgy- 
making, we have quite clear evidence as to the 
Epiclesis. The Uippolytean Canons, which per- 
haps represent Egyptian usage in the 3rd cent., 
though in their present form (allowing for some 
slight additions of a later period) they are prob- 
ably of the 4th cent. (Macleau, Anc. Ch. Orders , 
p. 156 II.), when describing the Eucharistic service, 
say that the priest, after the Salutation and Kursum 
Cord a, * recites the prayer and finishes the Offering ’ 
(can. iii. ; ed. H. Achclis, 77/ vi. 4, Leipzig, 1891, 
§§ 21-27). The Egyptian Church Order (early 4th 
cent. ? (Maclean, p. IGOf.]) has almost exactly the 
same words. Hut, in addition to descriptions of 
the service, we now possess five 4th cent, liturgies, 
of which at least the central part is extant in full : 
those, namely, of the Ethiopia Church Order , the 
Latin Verona Fragments of the Didascalia , etc. 
(these two are almost the same, so far as they run 
parallel), the Testament of our Lord , and the Apos- 
tolir. Constitutions , and that of Snrapion, bishop of 
Tlmtuis in the Nile Delta. In all these, after the 
Sursum Corda, there is (in some cases with the 
SanctiiH added) a Eucharistic Thanksgiving, giving 
thanks for our redemption, among other blessings, 
and, in doing so, introducing the narrative of tne 
Last y upper, mentioning more or less fully (see 
below) our Lord’s words and actions at it. Then 
come the Offering of the elements to God and the 
Invocation, asking for tho Divine intervention (see 
8 , below). These three elements — narrative with 
thanksgiving, offering of the elements, and prayer 
— will be found to bo the essence of all later litur- 
gies, whatever else may have been added. 

Before dealing with the comments on the Euchar- 
istic liturgy of this period, it will be convenient to 


consider the omission of our Lord’s words m some 
authorities. Cyril of Jerusalem (a.d. 348) describes 
the service at Jerusalem (Cat. Lect. xxiii. 6 f.) j he 
deals fully with the ‘preface* with its mention of 
the heaven, earth, sea, the angels and archangels, 
and the Sanctus, and yet he says nothing of the 
commemoration of redemption, or of our Lord’s 
words, 4 This is my body,* etc. Immediately after 
mentioning the Sanctus he says : 

• Then we cell upon God to send forth Hie Holy Spirit upon 
the gifts lying before Him, that He may make the bread tho 
body of Christ and the wine the blood of Christ ; for whatsoever 
the Holy Ghost has touched is sanctified and changed.* 

This is what Btrikes him as the essential feature 
of the service. So in xxi. 3 he Bays that the bread 
of the Eucharist, after the invocation of the Holy 
Ghost, is no longer mere bread, but the body of 
Christ. There is no evidence of the existence of 
the Words of our Lord in the Jerusalem liturgy of 
the 4th cent., and Cyril’s silence is significant as 
showing at least that they did not appear to him 
to be the principal act in the scrvico. He com- 
ments on them elsewhere (xxii.) as used at tho 
Last Supper, but not in connexion with the liturgy 
(Briglitman, indeed, thinks that there is a litur- 
gical reminiscence about this chapter, just as the 
phrase 4 His undefiled hands and feet ’ in xx. 5 [On 
Baptism ] has a parallel in the Liturgy of St. James , 
Greek and Syriac [Lit. East, and West., p. 469, 
n. 11]). However this may be, half of the Words 
of our Lord — those over the cup— are omitted in 
the liturgy of the Test, of our Lord, which only 
alludes to them ; and so in the Abyssinian Anaphora 
of our Lord (below, § 7), which is derived from the 
Testament, and which, though it has inserted several 
later features, leaves the narrative of the Last 
Supper in the same mutilated state. The East 
Syrian Lit. of the Apostles Adai and Mari, which 
in its essential features is probably to be dated 
before A.D. 431 (though it has received additions 
in course of time), 1 omits the words entirely. That 
this was not regarded, even at the beginning of the 
7th cent., as an essential omission, however un- 
usual, appears from the curious opinion of Gregory 
the Great, that 

* it waa the custom of the Apostles to consecrate the sacrificial 
oblutiou solely with [the Lord's] prayer * (Bp. lx. 12 [26]). 

Ho contrasts the prayer in use in his day, 
‘composed by some scholar,* with our Lord’s own 
words : 

‘ In conveniens visum est ufc precem quam scholastlcus com- 
pofluerit super oblatione diceremus, et ipsam tradilionem quam 
Kedemptor nostur composuit super ejus corpus et sanguinem 
nondicercmus.’ 

He appointed the Lord’s Prayer to be said 
directly after the Canon for this reason. There 
is no question whether Gregory’s opinion was 
right or wrong; but the fact that lie held it 
sliows that he did not consider the essence of the 
scrvico to lie in the declaratory formula, but 
thought of the consecration as being effected by 

5. Patristic comment in this period. — Turning 
to the comments of the Fathers of the 4th and 
5th centuries, we find tho same conception of the 
consecration by a prayer, Basil (de Spir. Sanct. 
xxvii. [66]) says : 

• Which of the Mints has left us in writing the words of in- 
vocation at the making (ava2«i£«t) of the bread of the Eucharist 
and the oup of blessing ? ’ 

This shows the absence of any fixed form. 
Athanasius (or pseudo- Athanasius?), in a sermon 
to the newly -baptized quoted by Eutychius of 
Constantinople in the 6th cent, (de Paschate et de 
sacrosanct a Euch. 8 [Brightman, p. 533, n. 17; 
PG lxxxvi. 2401, fr. 7]), says : 

1 Connolly (Liturgical Horn, of Nanai, p. lxiv) more cau- 
tiously says that the extra-Anaphora! part, In so far as it is 
represented by Narsal'1 description of the Liturgy, is before 
a.d. 460. But we may probably go further than this. 
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■When th« great prayers and holy supplications are pro* 
nounoed the Word descends on the bread and 

the cup* and [the bread] becomes His body * («ai yivtrtu cvtov 
rupa : of. Barapion, below, 8). 

Other Alexandrian writers speak of prayer for 
the Spirit . Thus, Athanasius’s successor, Peter, 
says that at the altar * we invoke the descent of 
the Holy Ghost * (Theodoret, IIE iv. 19). Optatus, 
a Nunndian bishop (c. A.D. 363) speaks (c. 
Parmenianum , vi. 1) of Almighty God being 
invoked, and the Holy Ghost being prayed for 
(‘ postulatus ') and descending (cf. c. Donat, vi. 1). 

Jerome (Ep. ci. [lxxiii. or exlvi.] ‘ad Evan- 
gelura ’) says : * The body and blood of Christ is 
made (‘ conftcitur*) at the prayer of the priest.* 
Ambrose (de Fide , iv. 10 [125J) sneaks of the 1 sacra- 
ment which by the mystery of the sacred prayer 
is transfigured into the flesh and blood. ’ Elsewhere, 
if (as is probable) the de Mystcriis is his authentic 
work, Ambrose uses words which recall Tertullian : 

‘[In the consecration] the very words of the Lord, the 
Saviour, operate; for that sacrament which thou rucolvest 
Is made by the word of Christ. . . . The Lord Jesus Himself 
proclaims, “This is my body.* Before the blessing of tho 
heavenly words another nature is spoken of, after the coa- 
tecration the body is signified/ etc. (d$ My at. ix. [62, 64]). 

If those two passages are both by Ambrose, we 
must interpret the latter, in the light of the former, 
to mean that our Lord’s command operates through 
the prayer of the priest (cf. Justin, above, 2). The 
de Sacra mentis, which is almost certainly later 
than Ambrose (see below, 6), has a similar passage, 
but in more explicit terms (iv. 6). 

Chrysostom’s evidence goes both ways. He says 
that 

‘the priest stands, not bringing down fire [like Elijah ; cf. 
1 178], but the Holy Spirit, and prays at length . . . that the 
grace falling on the sacrifice may through it infiame the souls 
of all ’ (d« Sacerdotio , iii. 4 [179]); and that ‘the priest stands 
before the table stretching forth his hands to heaven, calling on 
the Holy Ghost to come and touch the gifts set forth ' (Horn, da 
Coemet. 3). 

Yet elsewhere he says : 

* It is not man who mukes the gifts set forth to become the body 
and blood of Christ. . . . The priest stands filling a part (o^aa 
trArjpon/), uttering those words • but the power and grace are of 
God. “This is my body,” saith he. This saying changes the 
gifts set forth ; and as the word which said “ Increase and 
multiply “ . . . was uttered once, but givoB actual power to our 
nature to beget offspring through all time, bo this word once 
spoken makes the sacrifice perfect at every table * (da 1‘rod. 
Judae, llom. 1. 0). 

The last passage, like that Quoted above from 
the de Mysteriis, recalls Tertullian, but it stands 
alone among Eastern writings. It certainly sug- 
gests that it was the custom of Chrysostom bo 
recite the words of our Lord at the Eucharist ; but 
that these words as uttered by the priest in the 
narrative form found in all liturgies are those 
which consecrate the Eucharist, he does not say ; 
indeed, he would seem rather by implication to 
deny it. He thinks of our Lord as consecrating 
the bread and wino at the last Supper by this 
declaration, or at least as consummating the con- 
secration thereby ; but ho says that that declara- 
tion, once made by Jesus afe the Last Supper, 
consecrates the Eucharist for all time. Putting 
with this passage those quoted immediately before 
it, we may take Chrysostom as teaching that every 
Eucharist is consecrated by the priest praying that 
our Lord’s declaration at tho Last Supper may 
make effectual the particular act on which he and 
the people are then engaged. There is not in 
Chrysostom, or in any other ancient writer, any 
approach to the idea that, if a priest were merely 
to say over bread and wine the words ‘ This is my 
body * and * This is my blood * with a proper in- 
tention, a valid Eucharist would result. 

Augustine in one place (Serm. ined . vi.; PL 
xlvi. 835 f.) speaks of the ‘Word’ ( Verbum ) being 
added to the bread and wine and of their be- 
coming thereby the body and blood of the Word : 

* Aecedonte verbo fit oorpus et sanguis Verbi . . . [the Salu- 
tation, ‘Sursum Cordn ’ and Thanksgiving mentioned] . . . et 


inde jam [sucoednnt] quae aguntur in precibua sauctis . . . ut 
aocedeute verbo fiat corpus et sanguis Christ! . . . adde 
verbum et flet Sacrawentuin.’ 

In Serm. 227, Ben. (in die Paschae , iv.), lie says 
that tho bread and cup are sanctified ‘ per verbum 
Dei.’ What is the ‘word* hero? In lie Trin. iii. 
4 [10], Ben. (A.D. 390), Augustine speaks of the 
elements being consecrated by the ‘ mystic prayer,’ 
and only by the invisible operation of the Spirit of 
God. This last passage seems, especially when 
taken with the teaching of his countrymen Optatus 
(see above) and Fulgcntius (see below), to show 
that Augustine used an invocation of the Iloly 
Ghost at the Eucharist, and this w r ould suit also 
the first passage about ‘ adding the word * ; the 
1 verbum Dei ’ in the second passage would suit 
better the Divine command at the Last .Supper, 
and, if so, w r e have a conception very like that of 
Chrysostom. It should be added that Srawley 
thinks that at Hippo there was no invocation of 
the Holy Ghost in Augustine’s time (op. cit . p. 
150), 

The Cappadocian Fathers of the 4th cent, attest 
an invocation without stating its exact form. For 
Basil, see above. Ills brother Gregory of Nyssa 
speaks of the Eucharistic bread as sanctified by the 
Word of God and prayer (he interprets this Pauline 

S hrase personally), and of the virtue of the bene- 
ietion by which the change is accomplished (Cat. 
37). So Gregory of Nazianzua begs Amphilochiua 
to pray for him in his illness at the Kueluu ist and 
to ‘ draw down the Word by your word ’ [Ep. 171). 
On the usage of the Cappadocian Church in the ith 
cent, see below, § 8. 

That the Eucharist is consecrated by a prayer is an idea rot 
confined to orthodox circles. Nestorius believed the same 
thing. In a fragment of his (F. A. Loafs, Aestun'ana, Halle, 
1906, p. 241) wo rend: ‘Christ is typically crucified (in the 
Eucharist], being slain with the Bword of the priestly prayer.' 
And wo may add the comment of a distinguished Ncstorian oil 
the subject. The newly published Liturgical Homilies of 
Narsai gives us the nearest approach that we have in Eastern 
books at so early a date (c. A.u. 600) to the doctrine of what hag 
by some writers been called ‘the moment of consecration.' 
After saying that the chosen apostles have not made known 
to us what our Lord said, when ' He gave thanks and blessed 1 
at the Last 8upi>er, and after describing what is recorded in 
tho Gospels, with a traditional comment of Theodore, Narsai 
adds that to this effect ' the priest gives thanks before God/ i.e. 
commemorates the Last Supper ; then, after mentioning Die 
Great Intercession which hare, in East Syrian fashion, follows, 
he describes the Kpiclesis : ‘The priest . . . summons the 
Spirit to oorae down and dwell in the bread and wine and 
make them the Body and Blood of King Messiah. To the Spirit 
he calls, that lie will also light down upon the sssemhlcd con- 
gregation, that by His jpft it may be worthy to receive the 
Body and Blood. The Spirit descends upon the oblat ion without 
change (of place), and causes the power o! His Godhead to dwell 
in the bread and wine, and completes the mastery of our Lord’s 
resurrection from the dead. . . . The Spirit comes down at 
the request of the priest, be lie never so great a sinner, and 
celebrates tho Mysteries bythe mediation of the priest whom 
He has consecrated. . . . Then the herald of the tlhurch (the 
deacon] cries in that hour : “In silence and fear lie ye standing : 

f ieace be with us. Let all the people be in fear at this moment 
n which the adorable Mysteries are being accomplished by 
the descent of the Spirit'" (ed. Connolly, pp. MJ -22). It will 
be noticed that even here (here is no cut-mid -dried theory 
of a 'moment of consecration/ but only a statement that at 
the Epiclesis the consecration of the Eucharist by the power 
of the Hpirit is completed. A similar proclamation by the 
deacon is still on some occasions used in Inis place by the blast 
Syrians. 

We may close this review of Patristic comment 
by two quotations from Fathers of the l»th cent., 
which tend in somewhat different directions. Ful- 
gentius, bishop of Ituspe in North Africa, nays 
(c. A.D. 507): 

* The Holy Ghost is asked of the Father for the consecration 
of tho sacrifice ’ (cid Minimum, ii. 7 ; cf. 10, 12) ; so the fragment 
of the same writer c. Fabianum , 26, 28. 

Cmsarius of Arles in A.D. 602 writes : 

' When the creatures that are to be blessed with the heavenly 
words are placed on the sacred altars, before they are conse- 
crated by tne invocation of the holy name, the substance of the 
bread and wine is there, but after the words of Chi i-t, the body 
and blood of Christ' (Horn. v. de ranch. [PL kvii. 1060]). 
Cffisarius’s thought seems to run on the sutne lines us Chrysos- 
tom ‘s, as described above. 
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6. Place of the Invocation. — Taking first the 
4th cent, liturgies of the Church Orders and of 
Saranion, and the Great Liturgies of the four 
families designated by Brightman as Syrian, 
Egyptian, Persian (i.e. East Syrian or Nestorian), 
and Byzantine (this includes the Armenian), and 
omitting the Great Intercession, which varies in 
position (see art. Intercession [Liturgical], 2 (c)), 
the order of tho central part of the service in all 
(except the Egyptian in ono detail) is as follows. 
After the Sursum Corda (which is prefaced by a 
benediction or salutation) comes the Eucharistic 
Thanksgiving, with a reference, in most cases, to 
the work of creation (cf. Iren.cus, liner. IV. xviii. 
4, 6 , where emphasis is laid on the oblations being 
God’s creatures), and in all to that of redemption, 
introducing (except in some 4th cent, forms ) 1 * * the 
Sanctus in reference to the angelic creation (which 
seems to be the reason of its occurrence here), and 
ending, except in the cases mentioned above (§ 4 ), 
with the recitation of our Lord’s deeds and words 
at the Last Supper. Then comes the oblation of 
the elements, which usually takes up the words, 
* Go this in remembrance of me,’ and gives them 
as the reason for the act (hence this is often called 
the Anamnesis) ; and after it, in close conjunction, 
comes the Invocation. In this scheme the words 
of Jesus are introduced in the recital of what 
happened at the Last Supper as part of the Com- 
memoration of Redemption. 

Next let us take tne Homan rite. It is not 
known for certain how the Eucharist was cele- 
brated at Rome before the 5th century. Extern- 

f >oraneous worship may have lingered there much 
onger than elsewhoro, for in early ages it was 
Jerusalem that ordinarily led the way with regard 
to liturgical matters, and Rome showed the most 
conservative spirit. When we first meet with the 
Roman rite, there are two differences in detail 
from the scheme given above, (a) A prayer is 
found in the Eucharistic Thanksgiving before the 
Commemoration of Redemption, which in its 
earliest known form (in the tie Sacrarnenlis, iv. 
6 f. [PL xvi. 4(18], a North -Italian work, probably 
written at a place where tho Roman and Milanese 
uses were combined, c. A. I). 400; see Duchesne, 
Chr. Worship, p. 177) runs as follows : 

4 Make this oblation tor us (nobis) established (ascrlptam), 
valid, reasonable, acceptable, tor it is the figure of the body 
and blood of Jesus Christ, who, in the day before lie suffered, 
took bread,’ etc. 

This is slightly altered in the present Roman 
canon, which probably goes back, at least in its 
main features, as far as Gregory tho Great ( 6 th 
cent.), to the following : 

' Which oblation do thou vouchsafe to make blessed, estab- 
lished, valid, reasonable, and aecoptablo, that it may become 
for our sakes (nobis . . . flat) the body and blood of thy most 
beloved Son our Lord Josus Christ, who in the dav before,* etc. 
This prayer, the Qmm oblationem, was developed by Cranmor 
In the First English Trayer-Book (1649), and afterwards in the 
Scottish Liturgy of 1637, into a more detailed Epiclesis, with 
an invocation of the Holy Ghost. 

(b) A ftcr the Commemoration of Redemption and 
the oblation of the elements comes a prayer for 
the Divine intervention, as in the other liturgies 
described above. It is made up of two parts, the 
Supra quae and the Supplied te. But, instead of 
asking that the Holy Ghost may come down to the 
earthly altar, it asks that the elements may be 
taken up by God’s holy angel to the heavenly 
altar. The two conceptions, though differing in 
form, are really one, and are both justified by NT 
usage. 

A writer In CQR (xxix. [1890] 879) remarks that * the same 
facte of grace are presented in two forms : we are said to be 
raised up with Christ and made to eit with Him and to be in 

i In some Abyssinian Anaphoras the Sanctus is thrust in 

without any connexion with the oontext (Brightman, JThSt 

xii. [1910-11] 826). This may show that even later liturgies 

lacked this element. 


the heavenly places (Eph 2M- fll*) : and on ths other hand the 
Holy Ghost U sent forth into our hearts, and Is in us, and we 
are strengthened by the Spirit so that Christ comes to dwell iu 
our hearts (Gal 4°, Jn 14 1 ?, Eph 3 lflr ).‘ 

The earliest form of the prayers Supra quai and 
Supplied te is found in the de Sacrarncnlis ( loc . 
eit. ). After the narrative of the Last Supper in 
the liturgy described in that work comes the obla- 
tion of the elements, followed by the words : 

‘ We aak and pray thee to take up this oblation on thy sublime 
altar by the hands of thy angels, us thou didst deign to tako up 
the gift of thy servant just Abel and the sacrifice of our fore- 
father Abraham and that which Melchizedek the high priest 
offered to thee.’ 

The present Roman canon has inverted these 
clauses, has changed ‘angels’ into ‘angel,’ and has 
made some additions ; notably it expresses the 
purposes of the prayer : 

* that all we who receive the holy body and blood of thy Son 
. . . may be tilled with every heavenly benediction and grace/ 
For the meaning of these passages see below, 9 . The idea of 
the heavenly altur is first found in Irenseus (finer, iv. xviii. 6 ). 

We may next take the Gallican rite. The 
peculiarity of this rite is that the central parts 
of the Eucharistic service vary with the day and 
season, instead of being fixed, as in other liturgies, 
Eastern and Western. In other words, the Mass 
for cacli day is a distinct liturgy. The only part 
which need detain us is that which corresponds to 
the Eastern Epiclesis, the * Post pridie,’ so called 
because it conies after the narrative of the Last 
Supper {‘Qni pridie quam pateretur ’). On some 
occasions the * Post pridie ’ contains an explicit 
prayer for the Holy Ghost, on others it does not ; 
but apparently it always or almost always asks 
for the Divine intervention in the mystery (see 
examples in Scudamore, Not. Kwh , a , 589, 594; 
Duchesne, p. 217 f. ; Gunimey, Cons, of the Hitch., 
33411'.). On some days, also, the ‘Post Sanctus’ 
(a prayor said after the Sanctus and before the 
Narrative of the Last Supper) contained an invoca- 
tion, or an anticipation of the invocation (see the 

* Post Sanctus ’ for Easter Even in the Missalc 
Gothicum [Gurnmey, p. 337]). So in the Mozarabic 
Missal we find anticipatory invocations, sometimes 
mentioning the Holy Ghost and sometimes not, as 
well as invocations in the 4 Post pridie’ (Gurnmey, 
pp. 339, 350 f., 353, 358). 

The Egyptian rite is noteworthy in this con- 
nexion as having an anticipatory Epiclesis before 
tho Narrative of the Last Supper in addition to the 
normal one afterwards, though the anticipatory 
one is not usually very explicit. The words of 
Sarapion, ' Full is the heaven, full also is the earth 
of thy excellent glory ; Lord of hosts, fill also this 
sacrifice with thy power and thy participation, ’ 
are taken up and amplified in the Greek Liturgy 
of St. Mark (Brightman, p. 132) and in tho Coptic 
St. Mark and St. Cyril (p. 175). The latter ampli- 
fies the last sentence thus : 

* Fill this also thy sacrifice, O Lord, with thy blowing that 
la from thee, through the descent upon it of thine Holy .Spirit, 
and in blessing bless and in purifying purify these thy precious 
gifts which have been set before thy face, this bread and this 
cup.’ 

The most marked development of this invocation 
before the Narrative is in a newly -discovered frag- 
ment of an Egyptian Anaphora, perhaps of the (Jth 
or 7th cent., winch has : 

* Fill us also with the glory that is with thee, and vouchsafe 
to send down thy Holy Ghost on these creatures, and make the 
bread the body of our Lord and Saviour Jesus Christ, and the 
cup the blood of the New Testament. For our Lord Jesus 
Christ himself, in the night in which He was betrayed [the 
narrative of the Institution follows] . . . ye announce my death 
and confess ray resurrection. We announce thy death, we con- 
fess thy resurrection, and pray . . .’ ; here the fragment ab- 
ruptly ends, and all the rest is wanting (P. de Funlet, Report of 
the Nineteenth Eueh. Concrete [1908], London, 1909, p. 882 f. ; 
Oabrol, DACL ii. 1882 ft.). 

There is no reason to suppose that an Anamnesis 
and Epiclesis did not follow, as in the other Egyp- 
tian Anaphoras which have an anticipatory invo- 
cation before the Narrative. There is no trace of 
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any such anticipatory Epiclesis in the liturgies of 
the Church Orders, ana from the evidence given 
above it is clear that the invocation in this frag- 
ment is a development (for we can see it in the 
process of growing) and not the survival of an 
antique feature. The development may have been 
due to an imitation of the Roman rite. A still 
more striking instance of an anticipatory Epiclesis 
may be seen in a prayer to the Son in the Coptic 
St, Murk and St. Cyril and in the present Ethiopia 
Liturgy (Brightman, pp. 148, 204; E. Renaudot, 
Lit, Orient. Coll. 2 , Frankfort, 1847, i. 2) ; this is 
said when the elements have just been put on the 
altar, before the lections are read, and is called in 
the Coptic the 'prayer of (or over) the Prothesis ’ 
(see Renaudot’s note, p. 168). It runs thus: 

'O Master, Lord Jesus Christ, . . . make thy face to shine 
on this bread and on this cup which we hare set on this thy 

n table : bloss, sanctify, and hallow them, and change 
mt this bread may become indeed thy holy body, and 
that which is mixed in this cup indeed thy precious blood ; and 
may they become to us all for participation And healing and 
salvation of our souls and bodies and spirits. 'i 

On these anticipatory invocations it may be ob- 
served that, however puzzling they may be to the 
more logical Western mind, to the more subtle 
Eastern mind they would be natural enough. In 
Divine mysteries there is no such tiling as time, 
just as there is no such thing as space. 

7. The Person or Persons addressed in the 
Invocation. — In the most ancient authorities some- 
times the Holy Trinity is addressed, sometimos 
the Son or the Holy Ghost, but more often the 
Father. Doubt occasionally arises because the 
phrase ‘invocation of a Person* may mean a 
prayer for Him to conic, or a prayer addressed to 
Him ; but an ‘ invocation of the Holy Trinity * can 
only moan prayer addressed to the Holy Trinity. 
In the 2nd cent., Irenaeus speaks of the invocation 
of God or of the Father, or of the Holy Ghost, or 
of the Holy Trinity. In the 4th cent., Cyril of 
Jerusalem speaks of invoking the Father in the 
Eucharist to sernl the Holy Ghost ( Cat . Led. xxiii. 
7), and hy ‘invocation of the Holy Ghost* (xxi. 8) 
he probably means prayer for the Holy Ghost. 
On the other hand, in xix. 7 no speaks of the ‘ holy 
invocation of the adorablo Trinity ’to consecrate 
the Eucharist, and contrasts it with the ‘invoca- 
tion of unclean spirits.’ This can only mean in- 
vocations addressed to the Holy Trinity and to 
unclean spirits respectively. Thus in Cyril’s time 
it was perhaps the custom sometimes to address 
the Father, sometimes the Holy Trinity. In the 
liturgies of the Ethiopic Church Order , the Verona 
Fragments, the Apostolic Constitutions , and Sara- 
pion, the Father is addressed. But the Oblation 
and Invocation (such as it is) in the Testament of 
our Lord are addressed to the Holy Trinity (i. 23) : 

' We offer to thee this thanksgiving, Eternal Trinity, 0 Lord 
Jesus OhriBt, O Lord the Father ... 0 Lord the Holy Ghost; 
we have hrought [this is the best reading] this drink und this 
food to Tthe M38 have ‘of’] thy holiness ; cause that it may be 
to us not for condemnation,’ etc. 

Just before this our Lord had been addressed : 

‘ Remembering therefore thy death and resurrection, we offer 
to thee bread and the cup,’ etc. 

It was perhaps in view of such formulas that the 
Council of Hippo in 393 (can. 21 [C. J. Hcfele, 
Councils , En^. tr., Edinburgh, 1876, ii. 398]) for- 
bade Eucharistic invocations to be addressed to 
any but the Father : 

* In prayer no one shall address the Son instead of tho Father, 
or the Father instead of the Son, except at the altar when 
prayer shall always be addressed to the Father. No one shall 
make use of strange forms of prayer without having first con- 
sulted well-instructed brethren/ 

If this is aimed at books like the Testament, the 
language is not unsuitable, for the Prayers in that 
manual show considerable confusion in the Persons 
addressed. The Abyssinian Anaphora of our T<ord, 
derived from the Testament , retains the peculiar 


features (as to the Oblation and Epiclesis) of its 
prototypo; but before the address to tho lloly 
Trinity (which it slightly modifies) it inserts an 
invocation of the more usual type, asking for tho 
Holy Ghost, and addressed, as wo see from its 
wording, to the Father, though from what had 
immediately preceded we should have thought 
that it was addressed to the Son. It is, in fact, a 
very clumsy insertion (this Anaphora is given in 
Cooper-Maclean, Test, of our I,ord, p. 245 tf.). 1 In 
the Great Liturgies the Invocation is addressed to 
the Father. 

8 . The object of the Invocation.— We may group 
Invocations in throe cIrksch : {a) those which do 
not explicitly pray for the Holy Ghost ; (6) those 
in which the intervention of the Holy Ghost is 
asked for, without any explicit mention of a change 
in the elements ; Rnd (c) those (the great majority) 
in which tho intervention of the Holy Ghost is 
asked for that Ho may change tho elements and 
make them to be our Lord’s body and blood. 

(a) The invocation in Sarapion’a sacramentary 
(c. A.D. 350) exhibits eomo confusion between tho 
Word and the Spirit, and prays that tho Word may 
descend (for the Gr. text, with notes by Brightman, 
see JThSt i. 88 IV., 247 IV. ; for an Eng. tr. seo 
J. Wordsworth’s ed., London, 1899). It runs 
thus : 

‘ O God of truth, let thy holy Word cmne upon this bread, t hnt 
tho bread may become* body of the Word, and upon this cup 
that the cup liiuy become blood of tho Truth, and make all who 
communicate to receive a medicine of life. . . . For we have 
invoked thee, the Uncreated, In [the] Holy Spirit.’ 

It is possible that X6705 is used in two senses 
here, the first time as the Divine command (‘ thy 
holy word’), and the second time, hy a sort of 
paronomasia, as the Kternal Word. But probably 
tlmro is merely a confusion of thought, of whicn 
we find some instances elsewhere in early times 
(e.g., Tertnllian, adv. Prnx. 26, 4 hie Spiritus Dei, 
idem crit Sermo’; cf. also Justin, Ajwl. i. 33, 66, 
Hernias, Sim. v. vi. 5fl., IX. i. 1, ps.-Clern. 2 Cor . 
ix. 5, xiv. 3, 5, and perhaps Aristides, Apol. 15). 
It may be permissible to conjecture that the reason 
of this confusion of language, such as it is, comes 
from the fact that all that the Eternal Word does 
for us is done through tho Spirit. He is with us 
‘ alway, even unto the end of the world ’ (Mt 28 20 ), 
but it is through the Comforter that He comes to 
us (Jn 16 N ). iVrliaps, therefore, before tho Mace- 
donian controversy arose, it seemed immaterial to 
some of tho early Fathers whether they prayed for 
the Word or for the Spirit to come. It is probable 
that Athanasius’s invocation prayed for tho descent 
of the Word (above, 5 ) ; this was perhaps an 
Alexandrian peculiarity (for Origon see 3). After 
Sarapion the invocation of the Word disappears, 
though, ns Swete remarks (Holy Spirit in the 
Ancient Church , London, 1912, p. 292), ‘ the thought 
of the Logos descending on tho elements was not 
altogether abandoned * (see passage in Eutychius 
given above, 5 ). But, while avo find the same 
thought in the Cappadocian Fathers (above, 5 ), 
whose literary affinities were Alexandrian, there is 
no evidence of a Logos-invocation in Cappadocia. 
Srawloy {op. cit. n. 126) regards it as practically 
certain that tho Holy Spirit was named in tho 
invocation of that Church. 

Tho most eminent example of the omission of 
the mention (or, at least, direct mention) of tho 
Holy Ghost is the Roman liturgy. Neither the 
Quam ollationem nor the later prayer for the 
Divine intervention ( Supra quae and SuppHc.es te) 
mentions the Holy Ghost ; the latter asks that the 

I It bad been suggested by the present writer (Test. of our 
Lord , p, 167) that thin curious Anaphora was a connecting link 
between the Testament ami the modern Abissinian liturgy. 
Rut E. Bishop (JThSt xii. I101IJ t>. SU0) gives reasons for think- 
ing that it is rather a version at the Testament liturgy enriched 
from the already existing Abyssinian rite. 
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elements may be taken up bv * the holy angel * 1 
to the heavenly altar, as has already been described 
(above, 6). 

(6) The implicit form is that found in the "Ethiopia 
Church Order (Brtohtmon, p. 190) and the Verona 
Fragments (ed. E. Hauler, Leipzig, 1900, p. 107) : 

4 8<*nd thy Holy Spirit on the oblation of thin Church : give It 
toother unto all them that partake llor] sanctification and 
r Ver. Frag, bettor : all taints who partake] for fulfilling with 
tho Holy Ghost/ etc. 

The liturgy used by St. Chrysostom at Antioch 
was probably similar in this respect (see the first 
two miotations from his writings given above, 5). 
The Testament of our Lord is oven less explicit in 
its invocation ; the Holy Ghost is not directly 
asked for, though He is named in the address to 
the Iloly Trinity, and only the blessing to the 
communicants is explicitly mentioned (above, 7). 
The Nestorian or East Syrian Lit. of Adai and 
Mari (above, 4 ) has an invocation of this implicit 
form, though it has in addition a prayor for the 
blessing and hallowing of tho oblation : 

4 May thy Holy Spirit, O my Lord, come and rest upon this 
oblation of thy servants, and may He bless and hallow it, and 
may it bo to us, 0 my Lord, for pardon,' etc. 

(c) The explicit form is found already in the 4th 
cent. ; Cyril of Jerusalem has it (above, 4), as also 
have the Apost. Constitutions (viii. 12) : 

4 We Implore thee ... to send down upon this sacrifice thy 
noly Spirit . . . that He may show (iTnx/njj™ 2) this bread as the 
body of thy Christ, and this cup as the blood of thy Christ, that 
they who partake thereof may be strengthened in godliness,' 
etc. 

Similar explicit invocations are found in the 
Abyssinian Anaphora of our Lord (above, 7), in the 
Egyptian Anaphora described in the Sahiaic Eccles. 
Canons , § 66 (Brightman, n. 462), and in all the 
Groat Liturgies (except Adai and Mari) if they 
have an express invocation of tho Holy’ Ghost at 
all. Saramon also has an explicit invocation, 
though it uoes not invoke tho Holy Ghost. 

It seems clear from the evidence here detailed 
that the implicit type of invocation is somewhat 
older than the explicit ; and, indeed, it would be 
nlinost impossible for the former to be evolved out 
of the latter. 

9. Interpretation of the evidence.— If we ap- 
proach the evidence without any theory as to wlmt 
are the words or tho moment of tho Eucharistic 
consecration — and to deal with evidence after we 
have made our theories is a fatal mistake— we shall 
be impressed by the fact that, however much 
different ages and different countries may have 
used divergent details in their Eucharistic worship, 
the general scheme of the service was one and 
the same throughout Christian antiquity. The 
Eucharist, at least from tho 2nd cent., was conse- 
crated by a prayer, whether the prayer asked for 
the Holy Ghost, or for tho Word, or for neither 
explicitly. But how are we to regard the invocation 
of the Iloly Ghost! It would appear that before 
the rise of the Macedonian controversy about tho 
Holy Spirit, the Third Person was not even in the 
East always mentioned in the Eucharistic Epi- 
clesis. Indeed (now that the Pfaftian fragments 
of Irenaeus have been dismissed as modem forgeries 
[Harnack, TU v. 3]), there is no certain evidence of 
the Holy Spirit being mentioned in the invocations 
before the 4th cent. ; the evidence is only conse- 
quential, and E. Bishop (App. to Connolly’s Lit. 
Horn, of Narsai , p. 136 tf.) even treats the kind of 
Epiclesis which became universal in the East and 
common in the West (see the Gallican and African 
evidence, above, 5, 6) as an invention of tho 4th 
century. He rightly calls attention to the fact 
that, in combating the Pncumatomachi, the Ortho- 
1 An attractive theory ldentiflee the angel with the Holy 
Spirit (see do Puniet, op. oil. p. 893) ; but the de Sacramentti 
has the plural * angels/ 

* Of. Basil's use of <La2«t£i$, above, 5 . For other parallels see 
Srawley, p. 105 n. 


dox did not appeal to the work of the Holy Ghost 
in consecrating the Eucharist, while they did ap- 
peal to His work in baptism. But the argument 
from silence here, as so often, is precarious ; for at 
the very time when the controversy arose, and 
when it is said that the silence of the Orthodox 
shows that they were not in the habit of using an 
Epiclesis of tho Holy Ghost at the Eucharist, we 
find Cyril of Jerusalem (A.D. 348) and tho liturgies 
of the Ethiopia Church Order and of the Verona 
Fragments (which, or their common original, must 
almost certainly be dated about then) attesting its 
use, and (what is important) betraying absolutely 
no idea that it was a novelty. It will be remem- 
bered that Cyril and Sarapion were contemporaries. 
Is it possible to explain the extraordinarily wide- 
spread— almost universal— use of the custom from 
that time forward, without a protest from any one, 
in most diverse countries, if it wero an invention 
of that period ? Is it not much more probable that 
the prayer for the Holy Ghost goes back to a much 
more remote time, although it was not the only 
form in use ! It would seem that in this matter, 
as in others, the rise of heresy had indirectly a 
beneficial result; it forced the Church to think 
more clearly about the work of the Third Person. 
In the invocation of tho Holy Ghost we have an 
instance of the experience of Christianity, after 
various trials, showing what were the forms moat 
suitable for liturgical use. 

Again, if we start with no pre-conceived theory, 
there seems to be no reason why the invocation 
should always bo in tho same place, or why there 
should not bo more than one invocation in tho same 
service. The Egyptian rite has a sort of invocation 
before the Narrative of the Last Supper, or even 
in tho preliminary service, and a fuller one after 
the Narrative (see above, 6). Tho Roman rite 
has the same feature. But there is no reason 
for denying that both prayers are, in their own 
way, invocations. No doubt, if we start with a 
theory that the consecration takes place at a 
particular moment, as when it is said that at the 
word ‘meum’ in the phrase ‘Hoc eat enim corpus 
meum,’ the bread is transubstantiated, 1 then we 
shall be obliged by the theory to hold that the 
Supra quae and the Supjdices te in the Roman rite 
are merely petitions for a blessing on the com- 
municants; out this is a very difficult position. 
It is, indeed, common ground that almost all known 
liturgies have, at the place where these prayers 
occur, a petition for the communicants ; the 
Epiclesis states this as the reason for its petition 
for Divine intervention. But that is a very different 
thing from saying that the Roman prayers in 
question were designed by their author merely to 
pray for this blessing, and that the consecration 
was conceived as having already taken place. 
Several considerations make such a supposition 
improbable. In the de Sacramentis (iv. 6), where 
those prayers are first found, thero is no prayer for 
a blessing on the communicants. And, if the 
prayers have only this meaning, why should the 
elements already oonsecrated be taken up by 
the angel to the heavenly altar ? What would be 
the significance of the reference to the offerings of 
Abel and Melchizedek and the rost? Further, if 
a prayer for a blessing is all that is meant, it is 
unnecessary, as such a prayer already occurs in the 
Quam oblationem ( 1 nobis fiat ’). Ana the difference 
of nomenclature shows that these prayers were 
regarded as completing the consecration. After 
the narrative of the Institution the oblation is 
called bread (in the Unde et memores ); but after 
1 The theory that, io the Roman rile, by the time the Words 
0 ! our Lord have been uttered the consecration is oomplete it 
not quite the same thing as this, inasmuch at it doet not bind 
the holder of it to the idea that the consecration it efltctod only 
by a declaratory formula. 
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the SuppHces U it is always called the body and 
blood of our Lord — e.g., at the commixture (cf. 
Duchesne, p. 182). It appears, therefore, that the 
interpretation of writers of the school of Duchesne 
takes a view of the case which is more in accord- 
ance with the facts, namely, that the Supra quae 
and Supplices te exactly correspond to the jSpiclosia 
after the Narrative or the Last Supper which is 
found in the Eastern and usually in the Gallican 
liturgies, and are intended to be at least a part of 
the words of consecration. 

The devout Christian need not ask too parti- 
cularly, nor can he expect to know, at what 
moment God consecrates the elements ; it is enough 
for him to be assured that, when all has been B&id, 
the consecration has been completed. 

zo. Invocation at baptism and confirmation.— 
The prayer for the gifts of the Holy Ghost is also 
in some early authorities called an Epiclesia. The 
bishop, in normal casos, was present at the admini- 
stration of baptism, though he did not usually 
himself baptize ; and directly after the immersion 
the newly-baptized were brought to him, and he 
prayed for them (either before or at the laying on 
of hands) that the Holy Ghost might be given to 
them (cf. Ac 8 1B * 17 ). Tertullian, who mentions the 
laying on of hands as an act distinct from the 
anointing, says : 

‘ Having coma out of the laver, we ave anointed with the 
blessed unction. . . . After that, a hand is imposed, calling on 
(advocans) and inviting the Holy Spirit by a benediction r (de 
JJapt. 7 f.X 

In the Verona Fragments (ed. Hauler, p. Ill) 
the bishop, after the newlv-baptized have been 
anointed by a presbyter ana clothed and brought 
into the church, lays hands (or a hand) on them 
and ‘invokes’; the prayer is given. In the 
Testament of our Lord the same thing is found ; 
the prayer is expressly called ‘the invocation of 
the lloly (3 host’ which the bishop ‘says and invokes 
over them* (ii. 9). In other Church Orders a 
similar prayer is given, but it is not expressly called 
an invocation. It may perhaps be added that in 
the Gnostic Acts of Thomas tliero is an invocation 
of Christ and of the Holy Spirit before the baptism, 
at the anointing (od. Bonnet, p. 68 ; Ante-Nic . Chr. 
Lib, xvi. 404). 

The invocation after the Immersion has no connexion with 
the invoking of the Divine name at the immersion, of which we 
read In Justin ( Apol . 1. 01 : ‘the name of God, the Father of all, 
the Lord, is named upon him ') and in the A post. Const, (iii. 10 : 
‘naming the Eplclesis of Father and Son and Holy Ghost, thou 
shalt baptize them in water ’), for these refer only to the words 
used in baptizing. The same may be said of the allusions in 
Ao 15 17 (from Am 9 1 *) and Ja 21 (‘ Urn honourable name which 
was invoked [cvtaA^v] upon you ' ; cl. Nu 0*7). 

Literature.— L. A. Hoppe, Die Epiklesis. Schaffhausen, 
1804 ; W. E. Scudamore, Eotitia Eucharistxca *, London, 1870, 
pp. 672-694; J. Wordsworth, Holy Communion*, Oxford, 
1010, pp. 100-102 ; E. S. Ffoulkes, Primitive Consecration qf 
the Eucharistic Oblation , London, 1886 ; F. E. Brlghtman, 
Liturgies Eastern and Western, vol. i., Oxford, 1890 fan in- 
valuable mine of liturgical material] ; H. B. Swete, 1 Eucharistic 
Belief in the Second and Third Centuries,* in JThSt iii. [1902] 
161 ff. ; J. H. Srawley, The Early History qf the Liturgy , 
Cambridge, 1918; J. Cooper and A. J. Maclean, The Testa - 
ment qf our Lord, Edinburgh, 1902, pp. 170-176, 210 f.: L, 
Duchesne, Origines du cults chritien (Img. tr., Christian Wor- 
ship, its Origin and Evolution 4, London, 1912), chs. ii., vi. t vii. ; 
P. Batiffol, Etudes d’histoire et de thiologis positive, 2nd ser., 
Paris, 1906, pp. 137-178; H. R. Gummey, The Consecration of 
the Eucharist, Philadelphia, 1008; R. H. Connolly, ‘ Liturgical 
Homilies of Narsai,' with appendix by E. Bishop, In TS viii. 1 
(1909); A. J. Maclean, Ancient Church Orders, Cambridge, 
1910: G. Horner, Statutes of the Apostles, London, 1904; F. A. 
Funk. Didascalia et Cotistitutionee Apostolorum, Poderbom, 
1906; W. C Bishop, ‘Primitive Form of Consecration of the 
Holy Eucharist/ In CQE Ixvi. [1908] 386 If.; D. Stone, 
‘ Eucharistic Doctrine and the Canon of the Roman Mass/ in 
CQR Ixvii. [1908] 24 ff. A. J. MACLEAN. 

INVOCATION (Roman).— It was believed by 
the Romans that, if a prayer was to be truly elec- 
tive, it must be directed specially to the deity 
within whose sphere of power its fulfilment lay, 


and that this deity must be invoked by hU right 
name ; so Amobius, iii. 43 : 

' Usque adeo res exfait propriatim deos scire neo amhigore me 
dubit&re de unius cu {usque vi nominis, no si alienis ritihus »*t 
anpellatlonibus fucrint invocati, et aurcs habeant structas cl 
piaculia nos teneant inexplicabihbus obligatos.' 

To know the right name of the competent deity 
was to possess a real power of compulsion over him 
(cf. A. Dieterich, Fine Alilhrasliturgie *, Leipzig, 
1910, p. 1 10 f. ) ; hence the names of the specific 
tutelary deities of Rome were kept secret, in order 
that they might not bo used for evil ends by the 
enemies of the State (Scrv. ACn. ii. 351 : ‘ iuro pun- 
tificum cau turn est ne suis noimnibus dei Itomani 
appellarentur, no exaugurari possent’j cf. Ocvrg. 

i. 498 ; Plin. //iV xxviii. 18 ; Macr. Sat. iii. 9. 
3). This explains also why it was regarded as of 
the utmost importance to invoke the gods in the 
proper form, and why every precaution was taken 
to avoid mistakes. If a suppliant was in doubt as 
to the right name of the deity he desired to address, 
he either uttered a variety of names for the deity 
to choose from (so llor. Sot. ii. 6. 20: ‘ Matutino 
pater scu lane libentius audis’) or added some 
such formula as * sive quo alio nomine fas est nomi- 
naro’ (Macr. Sat. iii. 9. 10; cf. Serv. Ain. ii. 351 ; 
Apul. Met am, xi. 2; CJL xi. 1823) or ‘quisquis es’ 
{e.g., Verg. Ain. iv. 677, and the note of Servius : 
•“quisquis es” secundum pontifieum morem, qui 
sic precantur: “Tuppiter omnipotens vel quo alio 
te nornino ftp pel lari volueris”’ ; cf. K. Nordcn, 
Agnostos Theos , Berlin and Leipzig, 1913, p. 144 f.). 

If, however, the suppliant did not know which 
deity was concerned with the matter in hand, a 
variety of expedients was open to him. He might 
omit tbo divine name altogether, and substitute for 
it a phrase like ‘(.Jenio urbis Boinae sive mas sive 
femina’ (Serv. Ain. ii. 351 ; cf. Macr. Eat. iii. 8. 3 ; 
Plut. Quwst. Horn. 61) or ‘sive deo sive dem in 
cuius tutelft hie Incus loensve est* (so among the 
Arval Brothers [OIL vi. 2099, ii. 3 ; cf. G. Henzen, 
Acta fratrum Ai'valium, Berlin, 1874, pp. 144-146]) 
— a dubitationis except io (Arnob. iii. 8; cf. (fell. 

ii. 28. 2f.), of which vo have numerous instances 
in extant formula) of prayer alike in literature 
(Cato, de Agric, 139; Macr. Eat. iii. 9. 7) and in 
inscriptions on altars {CJL vi. 110 = 30701, 111; 
Ephemcris Epigraphica , v. 1043, ix. 608) ; on theso 
cf. C. Pascal, in Hull, archeol. comun. xxli. [1894] 
188 IF. =s Studi di antichitd e mitolngia , Milan, 
1896, p. 85 IF. In many eases, however, the wor- 
shipper simply applied a new name to the deity. 
It is certain that many of the recognized Roman 
deities derived their origin from the practice of 
invoking as divine things lying close at Land {e.g., 
ianus , ‘ the door/ vesta, ‘ the hearth ’), or of using 
the names of the evils which the prayer was de- 
signed to avert {e.g., febris, ' fever/ rouigus, 1 mil- 
dew on grain’), or of the virtues and conditions 
prayed for {e.g., Jides, * fidelity/ concordia, 'agree- 
ment’) as the names of divmo beings. In such 
cases it was of importance to define clearly the 
conception of the higher power thus invoked, and 
to express its connotation fully. Hence the gods 
frequently received double names, meant to indi- 
cate their character from two contrasted points of 
view, as, e.g., Anna Perenna, who could grant a 
favourable year’s beginning {annare) and year's 
end ( perannare ) ; Genita Mana, who presided over 
birth and death ; Patulcius Clusivius, the god of 
the opening and shutting of doors or gates, ete. 
Again, the suppliant might break up the action for 
which he sought divine aid into its several com- 
ponent elements, and frame for each of these an 
appropriate divine name. Thus, while in the 
sacrum Ceriale the flamen offered the sacrifice to 
the goddesses Tellus and Ceres, he gave definite 
expression to what he asked of them by invoking 
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twelve names which covered the husbandman’s 
work from the first ploughing to the delivery of 
the grain from the granary, viz. Vervactor, Redo- 
rator, Imporcitor, Insitor, Obarator, Occator, Sar- 
ritor, Subruncinator, Messor, Convector, Conditor, 
Promitor (Serv. Georg. i. 21), and, similarly, the 
Arval Brothers, by way of expiating the acts of 
bringing down, cutting, and burning a fig-tree that 
had grown on the roof of their temple, offered sacri- 
fice to three newly created deities, viz. Deferunda, 
Commolenda, and Addenda, while on another occa- 
sion of the same kind they sacrificed to Coinqucnda 
and Adolcnda (ITenzen, op. cit. 147 f.). In the case 
of gods whose range of power was very wide, it was 
necessary to specify the particular matter in which 
their help was required ; and from this aroso the 
practice of dividing the personality of certain deities 
and investing the component elements with distinct 
epithets, of which quite a number might appear to- 
gether in a single prayer. Thus, e.g., the Arval 
Brothers, in the vow which they made for the tri- 
umphant return of Trajan from the Dacian cam- 
paign in A. I). 101 (677/ vi. 2074, i. 2511’.), invoked 
not only Juppitor Optimus Maximus and Mars 
Bator, but also Juppitor Victor and Mars Victor. 
In the case of so multiform a deity as Fortuna, the 
suppliant was above all concerned to direct his 
prayer to the propor quarter, so that, if, e.g., he 
prayed for the favourable issue of a battle, no ap- 
pealed to ‘ Fortuna huiuscc dici,’ i.e. the particular 
Fortuna in whose hauds lay the destiny of the day 
of battle (Wissowa, lid. und Kult. tier Romer *, 
Munich, 1912, p. 262). Great care was also taken 
that no divino power who had a light to be invoked 
should be passed over. Hence, alter all the deities 
specially concerned had been duly invoked in a 
prayer, it was customary to add a ‘generalls invo- 
catio* which should include all the others : 

‘Post upeciftlem invocationem transit ad gencralitateni, ne 
quod liuiuen praetereat, more pontillcum, per quos ritu veteri 
iu omnibus aacria post spenales deos, quos ad ipgum sacrum 
quod lie bat nenfmue erat invocari, generaliter omnia numina 
invneabantur 1 (Serv. Qf.org. 1. 21 ; of. Jin. vlii. 108, Georg. i. 10). 
This practice finds parallels in Greek prayers (el. 

0. Crusius, Untersuchungen eu den Mimiambendes 
Ilerondas , Leipzig, 1893, p. 80*** ; R. Wiinsch, in 
A RW vii. [1904] 100). 

In forms of prayer that have come down to us, j 
accordingly, the group of deities addressed is very J 
frequently rounded oil with some such formula os 
• <li dcacque onmes,’ or, more definitely, ‘di omnes 
coelestes vosque terrestres vosquo inferni’ (Livy, 

1. 32. 10), or ‘di novensiles, di indigetes, di quibus 
est potestas nostrorum hostiumque’ (i6. viii. 9. 6). 
Witn this custom is connected the requirement 
that in every prayer, no matter to what god it 
was addressod, Janus and Juppiter should bo in- 
voked first of all (Macr. Sat. i. 16. 25; cf. Cato, 
de Agric. 141 [see also 134] : ' Ianum Iovem vino 
praefamino *), and that the series of gods invoked 
should always begin with Janus and end with 
Vesta (Cio. de Nat. Deor . ii. 67, and other passages, 
as cited by Wissowa, op. cit . 103). 

Litmuturh.— G. Appel, De Roman arum preaationitnu (lie* 
lig Lounge eohichtl. Vrrsuche und Vorarbexten, vii. 2), Giessen, 
1909, r>. 76 ff. ; G, Wissowa, Gesamrnelt e Abhandlungen zur 
rSm. Religions ■ und Stadtgesch Munich, 1004, p. 827 17. 

G. Wissowa. 

INWARD LIGHT.— See Experience (Religi- 
ous) ; Friends, Society op. 

IONIC PHILOSOPHY. — The schools of phil- 
osophy that arose in Ionia, on the coast of Asia 
Minor, and among the adjacent islands, during the 
Gth cent. B.C., are above all remarkable for their 
originality and vigour. With them begins the 
great march of Greok philosophy, and even their 
fragments are stimulating to this day. It is hard 
to fix precisely the limits of the term * Ionic.’ In j 
so active a period of thought, systems gave birth i 


to other systems with astonishing rapidity, and 
Xenophanes, Heraclitus, Pythagoras, and Anaxa- 
goras, all of them bred in Ionia, were deeply in- 
fluenced by the speculations around them. All 
historians would agree, however, that Thales, 
Anaximander, and Anaximenes, the earliest in 
time, form to some extent a class apart, and most 
would confine tho distinctive name to these three 
and their immodiate disciples. But Xenophanes 
seems to coino nearer to tliem than to their great 
successors, and we may include him here, especially 
as he gives particular expression to the religious 
side of their viows. Dominant in the four is the 
recognition of matter, motion, and physical causa- 
tion — i.e. of objects extended in space, and orderly 
movements and changes in space— as being them- 
selves manifestations of the Absolute Reality. 
There is a marked aversion to earlier anthropo- 
morphic ideas, and to all such mythology as that 
in which a storm at sea would be explained simply 
as due to tho incalculable wrath of a Poseidon. 
At tho same time this ‘matter* with which our 
philosophers are concerned does not appear to be 
conceived as anything apart from spirit. They 
shrink from imagining it in terms of mere mechan- 
ism, but do not ask themselves the precise distinc- 
tion between mechanism and spirit, or the precise 
connexion between them — questions, certainly, 
that no one has answered yel. But, with the 
possible exception of Xenophanes, these early 
thinkers do not even raise such questions, at least 
not expressly : iu Hegelian language, they do not 
ask how far space can be taken as an adequate 
manifestation of the Absolute ; they are absorbed 
rather in the simple feeling that it is a manifesta- 
tion. They feel that things do happen in the way 
of mechanical and physical ‘ causation,’ one event 
in space and time being followed by another as its 
necessary ‘effect’; that a cloud, e.g ., is formed 
and will be formod by an exhalation from the sea, 
not by the god choosing to send his messenger 
wrapped in a magic veil. At the same time, they 
insist that these physical processes are, in some 
rofound sense which they do not determine, 
ound up with liie, mind, and divinity. Thus 
they have been called ‘ hylozoists* (C\ij-‘ matter,’ 
= ‘ life’), since they assert a union, though an 
undefined union, between the two; or, rather, 
they do not assert it, they assume it, for they have 
hardly roached the stage of distinguishing the two 
as two. Aristotle sees the danger of this inde- 
finiteness, one result of which was to make ex- 
tended things and movements in space as such 
appear to lie the Bole causes of all that existed, 
including the movements themselves and tho glory 
ami beauty of the universe [Met. A 3, 983 b 6-984** 20). 
But no criticism can do justice to thoso pioneers 
that does not recognize the immense service done 
to thought by initiating research into the pro- 
perties of space and the physical qualities of 
things, and connecting w ith this, rather than with 
mere mythological fancies, the search for the ab- 
solute truth about the universe and God. Science 
and mathematics are not in themselves metaphysics 
and theology, but there will never be a great meta- 
physio that does not take account of them, and 
never a great theology that does not take account 
of raetaphysio. 

i. Thales.— It is significant that Thales, the 
first of these thinkers, is said to have brought 
the elements of geometry to Greece, having studied 
the science in Egypt and made discoveries of his 
own (Ritter-Preller, Hist. Phil. Gratcce, 9 E and 
refT. there). But how far it was a true deductive 
science and not a mere collection of rules learnt 
empirically, it is difficult to say. Our direct in- 
formation for Egypt is derived from a document 
written, probably about 1500 B.C., by the priest 
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Aalimcs (on the Rhind papyrus now in the British 
Museum). Mathematicians who have studied this 
treatise state that it refers to a rule for ‘deter* 
mining the trigonometrical ratios of certain angles’ 
(sco \V. Ball, A Short History of Mathematics , 
London, 1888, d. 811'.), but they are not sure 
whether this rule could not have been discovered 
by mere observation of special instances, without 
the general reason being known. On the other 
hand, the Greek Democritus, writing in the 5th 
cent. B.C., and boasting of his proficiency in mathe- 
matics, asserts that he has not found himself sur- 
passed even by the Egyptians in the construction 
of diagrams 4 accompanied by demonstration ’ (gerd 
diroSlgios [Hitter- Preller, 188]). This at once sug- 
gests that, though by that time tho Greeks had 
outstripped the Egyptians, they recognized lliat 
demonstration and deduction were present from 
the first in the foreign teaching. This agrees with 
Aristotle’s remark that mathematics arose first in 
E^ypt, because there the priests had leisure, and 
leisure is necessary for all the liberal studies that 
go beyond utility (Met. A 1, 981 b *20). Thus it 
seems quite possible that ProcJus had good founda- 
tion for his opinion that there was a true ‘general’ 
element in the mathematics of Thales, i.e. a true 
element of deduction (Proclus, in Euclid. ID 
[Kitter-Preller, 9 1C]). Proclus is writing c. a.p. 
450, but he quotes Eudemus (c. 325 n.c.), who un- 
doubtedly thought that Thales must have grasped 
the general principle that a triangle is determined 
when the base and the angles at the base are 
given; for otherwise, Eudemus held, he could not 
havo measured the distances of ships at sea, as he 
is said to havo done (his base, apparently, ‘being 
a tower, and tho base angles being obtained by 
observation’ [Ball, p. 14; Proclus, p. 352. 14]). 

Thus we may see in Thales the first beginnings 
of that insight into the real importance of mathe- 
matics both for science and for metaphysics which 
so deeply influenced Greek thought, from the time 
when the Pythagoreans believed that the very 
essence of all things was to he found in number 
down to tho days of Archimedes. 

Herodotus tells us (i. 74) that Tlmles foretold 
the eclipse of the sun which took place in tho 
sixtli year of the war between tho Lydians and 
the Modes. Incidentally this gives us a date fur 
Thales’ life, since astronomers calculate that an 
eclipse was visible in Asia Minor on May 28, 585 
II. C. (Ritter-Preller, 86). Wo cannot snpjioHc, 
without authority, that Thales had discovered 
the true cause of eclipses, but we know from 
Assyrian records that the Babylonians watched 
for eclipses at fixed dates (Burnet, Early Greek 
Phil.* p. 42). Thales may have had access to this 
knowledge in his travels, possibly at the court of 
Croesus, king of Lydia (lierod. i. 29). In any case 
we can understand how such knowledge, coupled 
with his mathematical studies, would stimulate 
his search after one universal physical cause for 
all the changes in the world. This, he held, was 
water. Aristotle, our nearest authority, suggests 
that he was led to this view by observing that the 
seed of all living things is moist, and also the 
nutriment of all things, ‘and that heat itself is 
generated from the moist and kept alive by it* 
(Met. A 3, 983 b 18). It is not clear whether the 
last passage refers to animal heat alone, as the 
context certainly suggests, or, as later writers 
thought, to the belief that the tire of the sun and 
the stars was fed by exhalation (Ritter-Preller, 
12 ; Plut. Plac . Phil. i. 3 ; Diels, Doxographi , p. 
276). It is quite possible that Thales had both m 
mind. Aristotle also states (de Cado y ii. 13, 294* 28) 
that he believed the earth to float on water, as a 
piece of wood might float. This recalls the Semitic 
belief of the waters under the firmament. 


How exactly Thales conceived the ordered uni- 
verse to be evolved from this fundamental water 
is quite unknown to us. Diog. Laert. states (i. 
22) that, according to some authorities, he left 
nothing written, and certainly no writings of his 
have come down to ua. Aristotle, whenever ho 
refers to hia doctrines, speaks of them in a tono 
of conjecture. From a passage in the Physics , 
however (i. 4 init. 187* 12), where Aristotle is deal- 
ing with those early thinkers who assumed one 
definite substance underlying all the forms that 
we see, it may bo inferred that Thales believed in 
a process of rarefaction and condensation. Still, 
this is only an inference, and Simplicius seems to 
have held that Theophrastus (the pupil of Aris- 
totle) considered Anaximenes the first to state 
such a theory (Ritter-Preller, 266 ; Diels, p. 104-). 
Perhaps Anaximenes was the first to state it fully. 

Of greater interest is Aristotle’s remark that 
Thales is reputed to have said that the magnet 
had a soul, because it could make iron move (de 
Anima , i. 2, 405* 19 [Ritter-Preller, 13a]). As 
Aristotle saw, this suggests tlmt Thales was not 
satisfied with mechanism as providing an ultimate 
explanation for the cause of movement, and held 
that in some fashion (cf. Plat. Laius, x. 8‘J'JB : 
re Kal 6 ttui) soul must be that cause, and must he 
present throughout the universe (de Anima , 411** 7). 
This feeling, Aristotle thinks, may be the. source 
of the saying ascribed to him that ‘ all things were 
full of gods’ (16. ; also ascribed to Heraclitus 
[Ritter-Preller, 46 d; Diog. Laert. ix. 7J). 

It is plain, however, from Aristotle's criticisms, 
both here and in Met. A 3, that Tlmles did not 
attempt to work out any relation between soul 
and matter, or even definitely to state the two as 
distinct, if interconnected, principles. Hence wo 
cannot trust a later writer, such as Stobmus, who 
attributes to him a fully-formed doctrine about 
the ‘mind of the world* being God (Eel. i. 56 
[Ritter-Preller, 14 ; Diels, p. 30L]k 

Like all thinkers of Greece in the great period, 
Thales showed a deep interest in matters of State. 
11(3 was classed with Solon among the Seven Sages 
(Diog. Laert. i. 42), and Herodotus recognizes the 
wisdom of the advice that he gave the Ionians, in 
view of their danger from Persia, to form a united 
confederation among themselves (i. 170). lie was 
certainly a citizen of Miletus, and, according to 
Herodotus (loc. cit.), of Phoenician extraction, but 
tho latter statement seems tar from certain (see 
Burnet, p. 39 ft*.). 

2. Anaximander. — Anaximander, also a Mil- 
esian, and probably a pupil of Thales ( Hitter - 
Preller, 15), astonishes ns by the boldness and 
subtlety of his speculations. According to Aris- 
totle, and also, apparently, to a tradition preserved 
in Simplicius (Ariat. Met. A 2, loG9 h 18; Simpl. 
Phys. 24, 26 [Ritter-Preller, 16, 26]), he struck out 
the idea of one primitive substance, infinite in 
extent, but otherwise undetermined in character, 
something that was thus none of the things we 
know, but something that was capable of becom- 
ing all things and manifesting all qualities. That 
the primitive substance was thus conceived as 
indeterminate has been disputed (see Burnet, p. 
57 if.), chiefly on the ground that Aristotlo may 
have read into his predecessor an approximation 
to his own theory or matter as something that is 
essentially potentiality, i.e. something with the 
power of receiving form and character, though not 
of generating it by its own force alone. But there 
is no real reason why Aristotle should have mis- 
represented his forerunner, whose book was in 
existence at the time, and, moreover, wc must 
account for the tradition in Simplicius. If we 
accept Aristotle’s account, we have a significant 
connexion between Anaximander and Heraclitus, 
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who found the very life of the world to lie in the 
incessant process of change, everything coming to 
he something which as yet it was not. It must 
he admitted, however, that the word dreipou (which 
Anaximander uses to describe his substance) is 
not conclusive, meaning simply * limitless’ ; and, 
though this certainly nmy imply ‘indefinite in 
character’ as well as j infinite in extent,’ we 
cannot he positive that it does. So far as we can 
follow Anaximander’s development of his theory, 
we seem to notice, as with Thales, an uncritical 
union of mechanical and spiritual conceptions, 
vaguely grasped. This * infinite-indefinite ’ is said 
to ( surround all things and govern all things,’ to 
he divine, deathless, and indestructible (Arist. 
Phi/. v. iii, 4, 203 b 7 [Ritter - Preller, 17]). But, 
when we come to ask how this divine government 
brings the diversified world into being, we only 
learn that in soino fashion the opposites are sepa- 
rated out from the primitive source (Arist. Phys. 
i. 4, IS7* 12 [Kitter-Preller, 16c]). Now, this kind 
of statement can be taken in two ways, as Aris- 
totle seems to suggest with regard to the later 
theory of Anaxagoras, who conceived a primi- 
tive state in which all physical substances were 
somehow mingled together so as to be indistin- 
guishable, a conception which has interesting 
points of likeness to A nax inland or’s (Met. A 8, 
989* t /?n.-989 b init.). It is open to us to imagine 
‘ the oppositos’ — e.y., the hot element and the cold 
—as already there actually, fully developed, but 
divided into such small amounts that we do not 
perceive their presence. In this case the primitive 
substance is not really undefined in all its parts, 
and we must admit so much inconsistency in the 
theory. It then becomes natural to assume the 
‘separating out’ as a merely mechanical process 
duo to the sifting action of a perpetual motion, 
without any intrinsic qualitative, change. Such 
an interpretation for Anaximander is suggested 
by a passage in Simplicius : 

nine aWoLUfitvov too <rroi\etov ryv yevttriv rroifi, aAV drroxptvo- 
niviav toiv tvavridiv 5iA njt ai&iov Kunfov ws (rhyt. 24, 13 D 
[ Hitler i’reller, 16]). 

Or else— and this other interpretation seems 
more in harmony with the general drift both of 
Anaximander and of Anaxagoras— the primitive 
quality of the substance is throughout indeter- 
minate, possessing no special characteristic any. 
where at all : and then we are almost driven to seek 
some further cause, other than the substance itself 
and other than motion, to account for the growth 
of the various definite characters that do appear 
(cf. Theophr. ap. Simplicius, 154. 24 I), 27. 17 I) 
[Ritter- Preller, 16c ; Diels, p. 479]). Now, Auaxa- 

oras, whatever his view of the process in detail, 

id definitely assert that mind (vovs) was the ulti- 
mate cause of this ordered variety— a step for which 
Aristotle puts him far in advance of his predecessors 
( Met. A 3, 984 b 11-18). This step Anaximander 
certainly did not take, but the affinity between the 
two systems is real : each assumes a primitive 
matter that is unformed, either relatively or abso- 
lately, possessing no characteristics that are dis- 
cernible, but capable of changing, under the 
influence of something , into the ordered world 
which we know. Anaxagoras names that some- 
thing, Anaximander does not, and perhaps he has 
a still nearer atlinity to a modern such as Tyndall, 
who spoke of matter as endowed with ‘ the promise 
and potency of all life,’ and loft the subject there. 
Or it might not be fanciful to say that he conceives 
the world in the beginning as without form and 
void, and, though he thinks of the spirit of God as 
brooding on the face of the waters, he will not say 
so definitely. 

Simplicius adds another important point, illus- 
trated by a direct quotation (Kitter-rreller, 16). 


The generation of the various elements, as wo 
know them, is followed by their dissolution into 
the primitive substance, and this re-absorption is 
felt to be right and seemly (xard rb xpetfv) : 

* At the appointed time they make reparation and satisfaction to 
one another for their injustice ’ (Burnet’s tr., slightly altered). 

Thus Anaximander seems to hold that the 
diversity and multiplicity of the world depend on a 
struggle of opposites (e.g., of warmth against cold, 
of wet against dry), and that the definite emerg- 
ence of one element is a wrong done to the other. 
Heraclitus carries on this idea of struggle, but 
rejoices in it and justifies it. Anaximander held 
also, it would appear, that this double process of 
generation and destruction was repeated inces- 
santly : ‘ generation could never fail,* for the 
infinite fountain was always there (Arist. Phys. 
iii. 8, 208 a 8 [Ritter- Preller, 1 Qu]). Thus Anaxi- 
mander may really have reached the idea, which 
later writers say he held, of innumerable uni- 
verses, riRing and passing away for ever (Rittcr- 
Prcller, 21). It is not clear whether they think 
ho imagined many universes in existence at the 
samo time, or meant that they followed singly, 
one after the other. But the latter is suggested 
by the coherent system which he conceived for the 
present universe, comprising all we know, earth 
and sun and stars, in one complete whole. Ho 
came very near to realizing that the earth was a 
globe : he conceived it, apparently, as shaped like 
a stumpy cylinder, with a convex lid, in dimensions 
three times as broad as it was deep, swinging free 
in the centre of the universe, and surrounded by 
hollow rings of compressed air (or vapour) which 
contained the fire of the different heavenly bodies, 
the rings with apertures in them through which 
the fire showed (Ritter- Preller, 19, 20; Burnet, 
pp. 70, 71). His biological speculations were 
equally bold, and in many ways acute. He an- 
ticipated the modern theory of hereditary con- 
nexion between all animals by his suggestions that 
the earliest living creatures were of the nature of 
fishes, and that man was developed from these, 
supporting his view by the sound observation that 
man now requires a longer period of nurture than 
any other creature, and considering that it was hard 
to imagine how he could have survived from the first 
if this had been always so (liitter-Prellor, 22). 

3. Anaximenes. — Anaximenes, his successor, 
also a Milesian ( ib . 23, 26), was a man of much 
tamer intellect. Ho fell back to the old idea of 
the earth as a flat disk, and to the simpler, clearer, 
but less profound and fruitful, conception of the 
primitive substance as one of the recognizable 
elements. This was air, infinite in extent, but 
definite in quality. Rarefied, air became fire ; 
condensed, it appeared successively as wind, cloud, 
water, earth, and stones. Motion existed from all 
eternity and was the cause of change, but no 
explanation of motion itself was given (ib. 24, 26, 
28). Soul, he said in so many words, was air : 

Must as our soul, being air, holds us together, so do breath 
and air onoorapasa the whole world’ (tr. Burnet, p. 77 ; Ritter- 
Preller, 24). 

We cannot say, however, whether he meant that 
the air encompassing the universe was conscious, 
as it is in man ; he is said to have thought it 
‘divine* (Ritter- Preller, 28a), nor need we doubt 
that he did ; but he is unlikely to have formulated 
the conception of divinity any more precisely than 
his predecessors. Thore is little new m his thought, 
but he too has a claim to what Hegel regards as 
the great merit of these thinkers— that they were 
the first to announce that the bewildering variety 
of the world could be explained as the manifesta- 
tion of one principle, a principle that was in- 
destructible ( Gesch . der Phil. , i. ‘Grieoh. Phil.' 
A I [Thales], p. 203). The theory of Anaximenes 
was revived a century later by Diogenes of Apol- 
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Ionia, whose system, however, shows the mark 
of other influences (Zeller, Pre-Socratic Phil., 
i.280ff.). 

4. Xenophanes. — fn Xenophanes the mental j 
enthusiasm of the time seems to blaze out into a 
sane and splendid religious fervour. The best 
introduction to him is still the brief sentence of 
Aristotle (Met. A, 980 b 21), that Xenophanes was 
the first to believe in the unity of all things (cf. 
Plat. Soph. 242 D : ‘ All that we call many is really 
one/ an Eleatic tenet derived * from Xenophanes’). 
Not that Xenophanes made any clear statement, 
or distinguished what was one in matter from what 
was one in principle ; 

1 he simply looked up at the whole heaven and said the One 
existed, and woe God 1 (aAA‘ civ rbv oAov ovpavbv irro/3A^af rb Sv 
clvat <t>rf<ri rby 6t6v. For Airofl\4m>y at. Hipp. Ref. i. 1, airofiXirruiv 
jrpbs rbv ovpav6v : Diels, Box. , p. 555). 

We may compare the famous passage in Sext. 
Emp. (aav. Phys. ix. 20 f.), which, no doubt, i 
refers to Aristotle’s opinion, telling how some 
have thought that the first conception of the 
providence of God came to man from the sight 
of the starry heavens : 

* The men who first looked up at the iky (oi trpuTov etc ovpavbv 
dva0A«tlravTc«) and gazed at the sun running his course from his 
rising to his setting, and watched the ordered dances of the 
stars, these men set themselves to discover the creator of so 
glorious a harmony, believing that it could uot have arisen by 
chance, but through a mightier and immortal power, and that 
this power was God.’ 

Xenophanes made no clear statement (oi/Skv 
5ie<ra07}vicrev), says Aristotle, cutting to the root of 
the matter in his trenchant way ; as with Xeno- 
phanes’ predecessors, so with himself, we are 
unable to discover any articulated theory of the 
relation between space and spirit, either in the 
universe or in man. But his fragments are in- 
stinct with the senso that these two conceptions 
are of ultimato importance, and must somehow be 
brought together. How to bring thorn together ho 
does not know ; ono is tempted to say that he 
simply claps them together, but he has got hold of 
what neither philosophy nor religion must ever let 
go again. Ho will have nothing of the old anthro- 
pomorphic fancies by which the real grandeur and 
mystery of the physical univorse are juggled out 
of sight : , 

‘ What men call Iris 1 b a cloud, coloured purple and scarlet 
and green ’ (Ititter-Preller, 103). 

But that does nob make him write the rainbow 
* in the dull catalogue of common things.’ 

I! * all things come from the earth and all thing* end In the 
earth’ ( ib . 103a), and if wo ourselves and all living things 
are ‘born from earth and water’ (103), yet alBO everything 
that he sees leads him back 'to the One’ (1016), everything is 
somohow in the charge of ‘one God, mightiest among gods and 
mon, not like mortals In shape or mind ’ (100). Not like them 
In mind— -hut that does not imply that He is without mind, rather 
He is the mind of which ours is but a faint reflex, He Is vo*pu>- 
Tfpov rji v6v(ia : 'more intelligent than intelligence’ (102a). 
God’s thought embraces every thing, ' without effort Ho rules 
all tilings diy the thought of His mind ’ (1086).^ There Is a 
striking enigmatic line, o&Aos 6pf, ofiAos Si voei, o&Ao? 84 r 
d«ovri (ib. 102), which may be translated variously : (1) ' Ho 
is all eye, all ear, all thought ’ (Zeller, Murray) ; (2) * The whole 
sees, the whole hears, the whole thinks’; or (8) ‘He soes all 
over, thinks all over, and hears all over ’ (Burnet). 

Wo aBk ourselves whether Xenophanes meant : 
(1) that in the divine there was nothing but sight 
and hearing and the activity of thought; or (2) 
that every scrap of matter was somehow linked 
up into a coherent system, whicii as ct whole, 
though not otherwise, was instinct with tho 
highest powers of perception and thought ; or (3) 
that matter throughout the universe was somehow 
conscious in every part. The second interpreta- 
tion seems most in harmony with hia conception 
of ‘the One/ but tho third is supported by pas- 
sages in the pseudo* Aristotelian treatise de Mehsso, 
Xenophane , Gorgia iZenone) (chs. 3, 4 ; Ritter- 
Preller, 108), and the line may express Xenophanes’ 
belief in the omnipresence of the divine. In any 
ease it is a good illustration at once of his sug* 
vou vii.— 27 


gestiveness and of his vagueness. Tho world con- 
ceived as a physical whole is, in his view, somehow 
a manifestation of one God whose influence in 
present in every part, and who has tho attributes 
of reason and perception, but we do not understand 
how it is such a manifestation. Does he conceive 
it to stand to the mind of God os body to soul? 
Or is space the first appearance to us of something 
which, in its ultimato nature, is free from tho 
limitations of space, as wo know space? This 
seems perhaps too subtle a theory for so early a 
period, but tnere are accounts strongly suggesting 
something of the kind. Eor instance, Simplicius, 
on the authority of Theophrastus, the scholar of 
Aristotle, says that Xenophanes conceived the 
One, the Unity of all things that was God, as 
neither limited nor limitless, neither at motion nor 
at rest (otfre reirepa<T/x4vov ot he & ireipov, kt\. [Ritter- 
Preller, HXh/, init.] ; cf. de Melissa , Xenophane , 
Gorgia [ib. 109, 110], which may, however, only 
be derived from Theophrastus). Again, some- 
times Xenophanes is said to have described the 
Ono as spherical in form and limited (reirepaa-fjdyoy 
Si ical <r<paipoei$4t [ib. 108, 1086]), and. on tho othor 
hand, we hear that he spoko of ‘ the limitless roots 
of the earth’ (Arist. de Casio, ii. 13, 294 tt 21 ; lie 
Arreipoy ainrty 4 ppiffla 0 ai \ Ritter- Preller, 1036) — all 
of which conflicting statements could be reconciled 
if wo did suppose him to have thought that God 
could appear to us in one aspect as spatially 
limited, in another as spatially unlimited, but 
that in His ultimate nature He was something 
that was above either (cf. Ritter’s interpretation 
of ‘ the sphere ’ as the self-limited, neither limit- 
less nor externally limited, quoted by Zeller, op. 
cit. i. 548 3 ). All this, however, is very doubtful, 
and perhaps wo ought only to say that Xenophanes 
may have used spatial images to describo his God 
just because he was feeling after, but had not yet 
grasped, a conception in which God could be known 
to bo as much the source of space as of mind ami 
spirit. Certainly the desire for a vast monotheism 
which will somehow include both personality ami 
impersonality seems to underlie his vivid satires 
on the current anthropomorphism of his day. 

‘The Ethiopians mako their Rods black-haired and liat-noged, 
and the Thracians make theirs red-haired and blue-eyed’ 
(Ritter-Frcllcr, 1006). ‘ Yes, and If the beasts had hands and 
could paint and carve, the horses would nmke their jrods like 
horses, and tho oxen make theirs like oxen.' ‘Men think the 
gods are begotten as they are, and dress as they do, and look 
and apeak as they ’ (ib. 100). 

His own God is unbegotten, uncreated, and 
everlasting (ib. 98), infinitely beyond the reach of 
the ‘ immoral ’ myths invented by tho poets. 

• Homer and Ileslod have credited the gods with every shame, 
thefts and adulteries and lies’ (ib. 00). 

It is very probable, as Murray points out, that 
tho anthropomorphism of Homer is itself super- 
imposed on an earlier, less personal, mythology 
of nature, and Xenophanes might almost he said 
to load the reaction. Crude anthropomorphism 
is full of dangers, and not the least arise when 
symbols of tho great generativo forces in the 
world are turned into tales about ‘a god of 
enormous procreative power and innumerable 
amours’ (Four Stages of Gr. Religion , London, 
1912, ch. ii. p. 89). Not that Xenophanes shown 
any wish to restore older mythologies, if such 
there were, any more than ho shows sympathy 
for the transmigration fancies of the Pytha- 
goreans. His way lies forward alonp the path 
of sober thought and inquiry. Ho is aware of 
our ignorance, and does not hope to dispel it 
entirely. 

‘ No man has ever known, nor ever will know, the full truth 
about the gods. Though ho should utter it, yet he himself 
cannot know that it is true’(Kitter-PrelIer, 104). 

But this does not involve, for Xenophanes, a 
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sceptical despair ; the possibility of advance towards 
knowledge still remains : 

'The goaf do not reveal all the truth nt once; men must 
search, and at length they find the hotter ’ (id. 1046). 

The greater part of what we hear about his 
physical speculation is neither well attested nor 
of much interest. It was his revolt against a low 
mythology, and his conception that all things 
must somehow form a unity, that lmd tho pro- 
found and far-reaching results. There is much 
in both Plato and Euripides that recalls his 
att/Miks on the ‘Olympian^ creed, and there can 
be little doubt that Parmenides, whoso philosophy 
centres in the conception of the One, is in the 
direct line of succession from Xenophanes, who 
thus forms the link between the Ionian and 
Eleatic schools. Aristotle says in so many words 
that Parmenides was rejiorted to have been his 
pupil (id. 101), and it is quite possible that Xeno- 
phanes, in his long years of wandering, came to 
Elea in Italy, the city of Parmenides (id. 97). 
His own native city was Colophon in Lydia, but 
it is natural to suppose that ne left it when the 
Mede appeared (id. 90). The date given by Diog. 
Laert. for his floruit is 01. lx. (=540-530 B.C. 
[id. 97]). Besides his religious writings we pos- 
sess some charming fragments, half lyrical, half- 
didactic. A very lovable nature appears in them, 
typically Greek in its union of sunny enjoyment 
with self-control, and high above all luxury, 
tyranny, and superstition. His picture of a 
drill king- feast is characteristic : the clean floor 
and the clean cups and the clean hands of the 
guests, the flowers and the flower-scented wine 
and the fresh cool water, the dance and the song 
and the drinking, but such drinking that a man 
needs no sorvant to help him home after it, the 
feast itself beginning with nrayer to the gods 
‘ for strength to do right/ and ending with songs 
that havo no lios in them, no worn-out fancies 
about gods and Titans and giants, anci no bitter- 
ness, no rancorous memories of party-strife (Bergk 
and Hiller, Anthologia Lyrica , 1 Aenoplianos/ 1 
and 2). 

Litkraturr.— H. Ritter and L. Preller, Historic Philosophic 
Greece*, Gotha, 1898 (indispensable for a conspectuB of tho 
leading original authorities); H. Diels. Doxographi Greed , 
Hnrlin, 1878 (the standard work on the later Greek commen- 
tators); T. Bergk, Anthologia Lyriaa. ed. K. Hiller *, Leipzig, 
1897 (for Xenophanes' poems); E. Zeller, Pre-Socratie Philo- 
sophy, tr. N. K. Alleyne, London, 1881; J. Burnet. Early Greek 
Philosophy'*, do. 1908; T. Gomperz. Greek Thinkers , Eng. tr., 
vol i., do. 1901; J. Adam, The Religious Teachers of Greece, 
Edinburgh, 1908; G. W. F. Hegel, Gesch. der Philosophic., 
vol. I., Berlin, 1833-36, aoction on * Pliilosophie der Ionler.’ 

V. M. ST A WELL. 

IRANIANS. — i. Tran, the modern name of 
Persia, comes from tho adjective seen in Avostan 
airymm , used generally as an epithet of vaejah 
(of uncertain meaning) to describe the land from 
which the airy a folk came ; its identification has 
not been achieved. Airya, Old Pers. ariya (cf. 
(ir/Apun), is cognate with Skr. drya ; and it seems 
to have been the name by which the undivided 
Aryan people called themselves, a race of invaders 
from Europe, 1 who, perhaps about the middle of 
the 2nd millennium B.C., occupied Bactria and the 
neighbouring country, and imposed their form of 
Inao-Europcun speoch upon the inhabitants. This 
admittedly speculative reading of the facts of a 
dim pre-history seems to suit best the evidence 
at present at our disposal. Whether the term 
‘ Aryan * may be accurately used of a wider unity, 
as in British popular phrase (cf. O. Schrader’s art. 
Aryan [ie. Indo-European] Religion, vol. i. p. 

i It should ba noted, however, that S.lFelst ( Kultur , Ausbreit- 
ung uni Hcrkunft der Indogertnanen, Berlin, 1913, p. 518 IT.) 
is strongly inclined, in part on the evidenoe of the recently dis- 
covered Timliario language, to revert to the older view and seek 
the original home of the race la Asia, mors specifically in Hus- 
Bi&n Turkestan. This is chronicled without suggesting that the 
writer finds himself shaken by this novtl and able argument, 


11 if.) need not be discussed here ; for the purposes 
of the present article tho term will bo restricted to 
the Inao-Iranian branch of the family. The divi- 
sion of the branch took placo relatively late, the 
ancestors of the Aryan Indians migrating into tho 
Panjab, where we find them in the Vedio period, 
and leaving the Iranians in possession of the wide 
belt of territory from Bactria to Media, down to 
the frontiers of India. The linguistic tests of 
Iranian as against Indian dialect are very simple, 
the two groups lying closer together tnan any 
other distinct languages in the Indo-European 
family ; it is as close a connexion as that between 
French and Italian. In Avestan and Old Persian, 
for instance, Hindu 1b the name for India, answer- 
ing to the Skr. Sindhu . This illustrates two char- 
acteristic Iranian developments — the prevocalic 
change of a to h, and the loss of the original aspir- 
ates. The application of a few phonetic laws en- 
ables us to transform the oldest extant Sanskrit 
into tho corresponding Iranian of our early texts, 
and vice versa, with mute a small residuum of new 
developments to be allowed for. Apart from some 
linguistic complications, involving certain specula- 
tions on pro-historic movements described in the 
present writer’s ‘ Notes on Iranian Ethnography/ 
our material enables us to reconstruct with con- 
siderable fullness tho cultural conditions of the 
Aryan people before the Indian trek. Wo restrict 
ourselves here to matters affecting religion. 

Our evidence is collected partly from tho comparative treat- 
ment of words, names, and iueus occurring in the older Indian 
and Iranian literature, and partly from historical notices of 
Iranian tribes found in ancient writers, of whom Herodotus is 
the raoBt important. It will bo remombered that the term 
* Iranian' properly connotes a language only ; and there is no 
reason to presuppose racial affinity among the wild nomad 
tribes who spoke, or may have spoken, an Iranian dialect. It is, 
accordingly, unsafe to depend much upon customs or beliefs of 
Massagetw or Scythians in framing our pieturo of proto- 1 ran ian 
religion. It is at least as probable that such traits may be 
purely aboriginal. 

2. Naturally the most certain elements in this 
reconstruction are those which we can prove to 
have been Aryan. The combination of Vedio evi- 
dence with that of Herodotus, in his description of 
the popular religion of Persia, presents us with a 
system which agrees closely witli that of the later 
Aveata (excluding the later prose and the ritual 
parts). Now these Avestan texts represent appar- 
ently a counter-reformation, a relapse from the 
too drastic reform of Zaratlmahtra into tho old 
Iranian nature-worship, conformed to Zarathush- 
tra’s most emphatic tenets, but mostly in phrase 
alone, and compounding for its abandonment of 
Zarathushtra’s essential teaching by an apotheosis 
of the prophet himself. In language and thought 
alike we And the Iiigvoda closely paralleled by the 
Yoshts, and even more closely by the ‘ Giitua of 
Seven Chapters’ (prose), which is actually com- 
posed in the archaic dialect of Zarathushtra’s own 
verse Gathas. So great is the difference in religious 
standpoint, that, if we omitted one lino (Vs. xfli. 2, 
which offers adoration to Zarathushtra and Ahura 
in a broatli), we might plausibly argue total ignor- 
ance of the reform. Tne religion resulting would 
be practically identical with that of the Iiigvoda, 
allowance being made for tho small compass of the 
Gathft. We should have to provide only for some 
innovations like the cult of Indra on the Vedic 
side, and that of Mazda and the Holy Immortals 
(Ames ha Spent a, now first collectively named ; see 
art. Amksha Spentas) on the Iranian. 

3. Leaving the reform of Zarathushtra and the 
dualism of tne Magi to be described in special artt., 
we may delineate here the religion professed by the 
Iranian people when Za rat hush Ira arose. Accord- 
ing to Herodotus (i. 131), tho Persians sacrificed on 
mountain-tops to Zeus, ' calling the whole vault of 
the sky Zeus/ It is highly pro cable that the Greek 
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traveller records the native name, *Diyau& , iden- 
tical with Vedic Dyaus , ZeiJt, Dies(piter). 1 ‘ They 
sacrifice also,’ he oroceeds, ‘ to Sun, Moon, Earth, 
Fire, Water, and Winds/ All six divinities belong 
to the cirole of the ‘ heavenly ones,’ Indo-European 
*deiv6s, whose name declares them of the company 
of Dyeus, ‘ Heaven * or ‘ Sky.’ While the name of 
their chief is not certainly found outside the South 
Indo-European tribes, the general term is universal 
in our speech area from India to the British Isles : 
the 'heavenly ones* disputed with the ancestor 
spirits the primacy in Indo-European religion. So 
far, accordingly, we have set down only what the 
Iranians still observed of a cult us common not to 
the Aryans alone, hut to the whole of our family. 
We may add that they kept plentiful traces of 
the primitive ancestor- worship as well (see art. 
Fravashi). In Irftn the manes wero wholly bene- 
ficent, and the darker side of the tendance of the 
dead separated itself entirely from association with 
them. Plutaroh (de Is. et Osir. 46) tolls us of 
Magian libations to 4 Hailes and Darkness,* offered 
in a sunless place with the blood of a wolf ; and 
Herodotus (vii. 114) records the sacrifice of Atnos- 
tris, wife of Xerxes, to the god who is said to dwell 
beneath the earth, when she buried alive fourteen 
children of high rank. Out of this primitive prac- 
tice arose the Mithraist offering, DEO ARMAN 10. 
From the pre-Aryan period also may have come 
other elements of Iranian religion, as is suggested 
especially by comparisons witfi Roman divinities 
and cultuB. 

4. Aryan religion has by the side of the ‘ heavenly 
ones’ (Skr. devds, Av. daeva) another term, asura 
(Av. ahura), which in Veda and Avesta, as A. A. 
Macilonell remarks ( Vedic Mythology , S trass burg, 
1897, p. 7), 'is applied to the highest gods, who in 
both are conceived as mighty kings, drawn through 
the air in their war chariots by swift steeds, and 
in character benevolent, almost entirely free from 
guile and immoral traits.’ The similarity of these 
attributes to those given in the Avesta to the 
Fravashis, who aro largely manes, suggests the 
otherwise probable inference that, if Aryan *daiva 
meant an elemental deity, * asura originally meant 
a ‘hero’ in the Greek sense. This fits very well 
the etymological connexion traced by Schrader 
( ERE ii. 16) lietween asura and the Germanic 
a uses, ‘semidei.’ From tho first, then, the two 
divine names demoted different classes of gods, 
whose ultimate rivalry was assured. Tho rivalry 
started largely, wo may conjecture, in conditions 
differing wi th social status, Rude demon tal powers 
were likely to l»e popular deities, adored by uncul- 
tured nomads who could not understand gods of 
shadowy and abstract character. The latter, espe- 
cially if connected closely with tho numes , would 
appeal to the nobles, prone everywhere to reverence 
ancestors from the very fact that they knew wlio 
they were, and therein showed their superiority to 
the common people. In some aristocracy of East- 
ern Ir&n, it would seem, ono Ahura — or rather 
* Asura, for the weakening of the s had not yet set 
in — was elevated above other such powers by the 
epithet *Mazdds, ‘wise,’ or ‘ wisdom.’ Closely 
linked with him were some important Soruler- 
goiter, abstractions of the same type os the Roman 
Salus or Fides , and equally primitive in origin, or 
presiding over departments like tho sacred lire, the 
cattle, or the plant world. So conspicuous did this 
cultus become, as early perhaps as tho 15th cent. 
n.c., that Assyrians borrowed the name as Assam 
MazdS , which is found in a catalogue of divinities 
during the reign of Assur-bani-pal, associated with 
the Seven Igigi. This association shows that tho 
conceptions were thoroughly assimilated, and with 
the very primitive form of the name proves that 
1 See Moulton, Early Zoroastrianism, p. 801 f. 


the date of its annexation by the Semites was cen 
tunes earlier than the time at which it- is actually 
found. This discovery (for which see F. llornmol 
in PSBA xxi. [1899] 132) makes it necessary to 
date the name Ahura Mazddh long before the days 
of Zamtimshtra. The Reformer, in the writer’s 
opinion, was a meuilier of tho aristocratic caste 
which worshipped this deity as ‘god of the Aryans,’ 
by which title lie is known in ono of tho Deinstall 
Inscriptions (Elarnitio version, iii. 77, 79). ' Aryans’ 
here will mean simply ‘ noblos.’ Tho religious milieu 
already sketched will account excellently for the 
first hints which Zarathushtra improved ho ns to 
make the system underlying the Gathas. 

5 . Meanwhile tho masses were worshipping tho 
daivds, like their cousins who had migrated into 
India. Chief among thorn was the Light-god sax 

Mithra. His later history, in Zoroastrian- 
ism and in Mithraism (qq.v.), involves uh in some 
complex problems which may bo left to the articles 
concerned. According to A. Meillet(«//t X. x. [1907] 
143 If.), this Aryan doity originated in an ethical 
conception, that of tho ‘compact’ ( miOrn , which 
occurs as a common noun in tho G nlhiis). Mithra’n 
Vedic companion, Vanina, is plausibly traced to a 
similar origin, bis name Wing compared with Skr. 
vrata, ‘ ordinance,’ Av. urvata , urvaiti, ' contract,’ 
and urvada, ‘friend.* The present writer thinks 
it probable that two independent conceptions have 
been united, perhaps by the aid of popular ety- 
mology, in the history of Mithra. A possible 
connexion with tho ‘waters that aro alw>ve the 
firmament, ’ explaining his later association with 
the non-Aryan river-genius Annhita 1 iq.v.), may 
have been taken over at a very early date from a 
Semitic source during a pre- historic contact. In 
any case, Mithra is essentially the firmament in 
the early Iranian period, and his title pealr^ (Plu- 
tarch, toe. vit.) suits the physical conception of that 
which lies between high heaven and the earth —the 
Sios alOfip of /Eschylus. From this elemental char- 
acter came the development of the purely solar 
divinity who is at the centre of Mithraism. The 
total absence of Mithra from the Gatlins suggests 
that Zarathushtra knew him only on this elemental 
side. When he returns to prominonco in the Yashts, 
he is conspicuously ethical, the god of compacts, 
combining the splendour of a god of tho bright sky 
with the functions of a Sondergolt of human inter- 
course in exactly the same way as the Roman Dins 
Fidius. Probably tho elemental and tho ethical 
conceptions predominated in diifcrent pari h of Tran, 
and tne furion seen in tho later Avesta represents 
a compromise. 

6 . The cult of the nature-powers in the list of 
Herodotus (above, § 3 ) calls for little further 
comment. Sun and Moon are objects of worship 
in the Vedas and (to a limited extent) in the later 
Avesta. For the popular cultus in Iran, Hcrodot us’s 
notices of what lie saw in Persia are much better 
evidence than the Avesta. (We might cite one 
striking proof that the historian got his information 
among the people and not only in Court circles — 
his note [iii. 67] that the Magian usurper, pseudo- 
Smerdis, ‘ was lamented by all in Asia except the 
Persians themselves.’) The worship of Earth, as 
spouse of the Sky, is seen in the Indian coupling 
of Dyaus and Prthivi, and on Iranian soil among 
the Scythians (Herod, iv. 69). The Aryan genius 
Aramati (Vedic; Av. Krmaiti , scanned as a 
quadrisyllable) has the Earth as her province in 
the Avesta from the first; and on the evidence of 
the commentator Sayana (on Rigvodn vii. xxxvi. 8 , 
VIII. xlii. 3) it is generally allowed that this was an 
Indian (and therefore proto- Aryan) association (see 
Moulton, Early Zoroastrianism, p. 10). Primarily, 
she is a Nondergott of piety, or proper tendance of 

1 Of. Moulton, op. cit ., pp. 66, 288. 
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the gods ; and her connexion with the Earth is 
ossioly another ease of popular etymology. (The 
etachment of later Avestan thought from the 
primitive Iranian in this matter may be noted in 
the fact that Armaiti was daughter, not spouse, 
of the supreme deity.) The Waters — whioh term, 
except among the probably non- Aryan Magi, did 
not include the Hea — received adoration in Indian 
and Iranian tribes alike. So did Fire, which in 
Aryan cultus was the messenger that called the 
datvas to come down to the sacrifice. The special 
sanctity of the house-fire was inherited by the 
Iranians from Indo-European antiqnity (of. , further, 
art. Fire). The Indian tribes lost tins naturally 
when they migrated into the tropics. It may be 
observed that the later Farsi manifestations of 
reverence for Earth, Fire, and Water were not 
Iranian, but due to the Magi. Burial certainly, 
cremation probably— among the Indian folk, from 
the earliest known period— were practised without 
any though t of outraging a sacred element. Indeed, 
ZarathuHlitra even connected the future resurrection 
with the committal of a body to the divine Earth* 
spirit (see Moulton, Early Zoroastrianism, p. 163 f. ). 
For the cult of Winds, the later Avesta sufficiently 
endorses Herodotus. Chief among daivas which 
the Greek writer does not mention is Haoma (Skr. 
Soma), who is indeed even excluded by the remark 
(Herod, i. 132) that in worship the Persians ‘used 
no libation.’ The statement is conjecturally ex- 
plained (Moulton, op. cit . p. 72 f. ) in connexion with 
the change of character apparent in Haoma when 
he returns in the later Avesta from a very palpable 
exile. Zarathushtra himself both knew ana banned 
him as an ‘intoxicant* bringing ‘pollution’ ( Ys . 
xlviii, 10); the Gftthfts have his fixed epithet, 
though not his name (Fy. xxxii. 14). He was, 
therefore, in Gftthic times still what he was in 
Yedic. But the Haoma of the later Avesta has no 
such traits : he is a magical drink, but seemingly 
harmless. It may bo suggested that the (unknown) 
plant from the juice of whose crushed stalk the 
Aryan ‘drink of immortality’ was fermented— a 
literal eau de vie— had failed the Aryan tribes in 
their migrations. The Haoma in the country of 
the later Avesta would thus be a substitute, while 
in Persia no substitute for the lost drink was 
attempted (see further, art. Haoma). Ollier 
presumable members of the primitive Iranian 
pantheon need not be catalogued here. The equa- 
tion vrtraghna (Skr. )=verc0raghna (later Av.), 
'assault-repelling,* makes a Sondergott like 'SIkij 
certain for the Aryan period. Of enthonian cult 
we have spoken already (§ 3 ) j and for the two 
strains of ancestor-worship and external soul that 
meet in the Fravashu of the later Avesta reference 
may be made to the article on that subject. 

7 . For Iranian worship we can follow the locus 
classicus in Herodotus os closely as we followed its 
list of Iranian divinities. That it was strictly 
aniconic and without temples (in the Greek sense) 
is certain (cf. Schrader’s account of Indo-European 
shrines in ERE ii. 44—47). The worship of the Sky 
upon the tops of mountains is there paralleled with 
Greek cults. When the Persians laid the strips of 
saorificial flesh upon a ‘carpet of tender grass* 
(Skr. barhis ), and invited the gods by an incanta- 
tion to come and partako of the spiritual essence 
of the food, they wore doing what their Indian kin 
did in Vedic times. Probably the Yaslits and 
Vendldiid are quite primitive in the stress they 
lay on the tendance of fire. The Skr. word 
hotar, Gathic zaotar, according to C. Bartliolomae 
(Altiran. Worterbuch , Strassburg, 1907, col. 1653), 
combines the ideas of two separate roots, one seen 
in Skr. inkdti (x^w), ‘pour,’ the other in Jidvate, 
‘invoke —the latter supplying the passive par- 
ticiple that gives ns the Germanic word ‘God.’ 


The sacred formula, which lies behind the important 
equation of Skr. brahman and Lat. Mmen (orig. 
neuter), 1 is thus included with the libation in the 
name of the conductor of the rite. There is no 
direct evidence on Iranian soil that such priests 
held hereditary office; but we may recall the 
combinations of Schrader to prove that traditional 
lore was handed down in certain families. The 
Magi succeeded to these sacerdotal functions in 
Persia, largely because of their influence over the 
non-Aryan population, which had more or less 
perfunctorily adopted the forms of Iranian worship 
and a few features of Zarathushtra’s reform (on 
this subject see art. Maoi). 

Literature. — For evidence in favour of several statement! 
briefly made above reference may bo made to J. H. Moulton. 
' Notes on Iranian Ethnography/ in Essays and Studies presented 
to William Ridgeway , Oam bridge, 1913, to his Hibbert Lectures 
on Early Zoroastrianism. London, 1 013. and in small compass 
to the ‘Cambridge Manual ’ on Early Religions Poetry of Persia , 
Cambridge, 1911. P. Spiegel, Die arisohe Periods, Leipzig, 
1887, reconstructs features of the Aryan unity. Cf. also O. 
Schrader, Re alien, derindogerm. A Itsrtumslcunde, Strossburg, 
1901, passim, and art. Aar an Rkmqion, vol. ii. pp. 11-67; A. 
V. W. Jackson, ‘Iran. Religion/ in GIrP ii. [1904] 61211.; 
H. Oldenberg, Religion des Veda, Berlin, 1894. 

Jambs Hope Moulton. 

IRISH.— See Celts. 

IROQUOIS.— The name ‘Iroquois* was given 
by the French settlers in Canada to the great con- 
federation of the Five Nations — Mohawk, Oneida, 
Onondaga, Cayuga, and Seneca, to which was 
added, after 1726, the Tuscarora, thus making the 
famous Six Nations. The most advanced of all 
American Indians in statecraft and political organi- 
zation, they were the leading members of a lin- 
guistic family which ranged from the St. Lawrence 
River (tho Saguenay on the north bank, and the 
Gulf of St. Lawrence on the south) through south 
Quebec and Ontario, the greater part of New York 
and Pennsylvania, and tho north-eastern half of 
Ohio, with an exclave running south-west through 
portions of Virginia, Tennessee, the Carolina^, 
Georgia, and Alabama. Excepting the exclave, 
they were entirely surrounded by Indians of Al- 
gonquian stock. The name ‘Iroquois’ is itself 
Algonquian — Irimkhoiw , ‘real adders* (with the 
French termination -ow). 

The chief Iroquoian tribes were the Huron (q.v . ) ; 
the Tionontati, or Tobacco People (the * Nation du 
Petun ’ of the Jesuit Relations), who lived in Grey 
and Simcoe counties, Ont., and who combined with 
the Huron to form the modem Wyandot; the 
Attiwendaronk, or Neutrals (so called because 
they took no part in the wars between the Huron 
anti the Iroquois), living north of Lake Erie ; the 
Conestoga, along the Susquehanna River; the 
Erie, or Cat Nation (in allusion to the panther or 
wild-cat), south of the Neutrals; the Tuscarora 
in North Carolina; the Nottoway in South-East Vir- 
ginia ; the Meherrin, alonja; the river of that name, 
on the border betwoen Virginia and North Caro- 
lina; and the Cherokee (q.v.). 

1 . Government. — Iroquoian government was 
essentially a congeries of clans, each composed of 
a number of gentes or families, which might, in 
turn, consist of several firesides. The family 
(Mohawk ohwachira) was matriarchal, its mem- 
bers being the male and female offspring of a 
woman and her female descendants in the female 
line, together with such persons as had been 
adopted into the ohwachira. The head of an 
ohwachira was usually its oldest woman, and each 
of its members possessed the right of inheritance 
from deceased fellow-members, and of participa- 
tion in its councils. In the process of develop- 
ment, ohwachiras, either actually or theoretically 
akin, tended to coalesce, in which owe certain 

1 This equation is not, however, undisputed (see A. Walde, 
Lat. etymolog. Wtirierb.*, Heidelberg, 1910, p. 298). 
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ohwaehiraa gained the custody of the titles of chief 
and sub-chief, and the married women could, ac- 
cordingly, take the initial steps not only in choos- 
ing, but also in deposing, a cnief or suD-chief— in 
both coses subject to confirmation and installation 
(or deposition) by the tribal council. The strong 
raatriarchate of the ohwachvra also appears in the 
fact that all the land of a family was exclusively 
owned by women. 1 Each ohwachira possessed its 
own tutelary deities (oyaron or ochinagenda ), 
normally in charge of certain wise women, specific 
songs and rites, the right to certain personal 
names, etc., and, of course, shared in the privi- 
leges and responsibilities inherent in membership 
in the tribe as a whole. The clans were to the 
ohwaehiraa what the latter were to the firesides 
(families in our sense of the term, except that they 
were matriarchal instead of patriarchal) ; and the 
clans were combined, in analogous fashion, into 
phratries, two of which normally constituted a 
tribe. 2 * * * * * Tho clans composing a phratry were 
brothers and sisters to each other, and cousins (or 
progenitors) to the other phratry. Consequently, 
marriage within a phratry was originally forbidden, 
though later only the clans were exogamous. 8 

2. Family life and culture.-— As would lie self- 
evident in a matriarchal society, tho power of 
women was in many respects paramount over men. 
Woman’s right to land and her privilege of choos- 
ing tho chiefs have already been noted. Being 
the source of life, she alone could independently 
adopt an alien (a man could do this only with the 
expressed or implied consent of his wife) ; she had 
the primary right to decide whether a captive 
should be nut to death or adopted ; and she might 
even forbia her sons to go on the warpath. Chief- 
tainesses elected by the women provided the food 
for festivals, etc., watched over tho treasury, and, 
when of extraordinary ability, might even, in case 
of need, act as substitute during the vacancy of 
a male chieftainship. The penalty for killing a 
woman was double that, for the murder of a man 
(see art. Blood-feud [Primitive], vol. ii. p. 722 ,J ). 

Yet, although a son belonged to his mother’s 
clan, a husband retained his own clan, as the 
wife retained hers. Their offspring had, therefore, 
a relation to both elans ; and the father’s clan gave 
the son his tutelary [oyaron), supplied a prisoner or 
a scalp if he fell in battle or was murdered, and 
performed the sepulchral rites in case of death in 
nis wife’s clan. 

The principle of adoption ( q.v .) was one of prime 
importance in Iroquoian organization. As among 
the Huron (see ERE , vol. vi. p. 883 f.), a captive 
might be adopted to replace a fallen warrior, and, 
as Hewitt points out (HA I i. 15), to restore the 
orenda (on which see below) lost by the clan 
through the death of its member. Not only indi- 
viduals, but entire tribes, might be adopted. This 
was notably tho cose when, about 1726, the Tusea- 
rora were adopted by the Five Nations, through 
the successive stages of infant, boy, youth, man, 
assistant to tho oiheial woiuen-cooks, warrior, and 
peer. The Tuscarora were Iroquoian ; but Algon- 
quins jLeni-lenane and Nanticoke) and Siouans 
(Saponi and Tutclo) were also adopted. 

The general character of the lroquoians has been 
described in art. Huron ; but that tlieir reputed 
savagery was not inherent in the race is shown by 
the gentleness of the Tusoarora, who suffered from 

i As in so many other ooemologiea, the earth was female to 

the lroquoians. 

9 Hewitt holds (UJ I ii. 816 f.) that the number of the phratries 

was based on the dualism of natural sex. 

9 When, in the middle of tlio 18th cent., the Cayuga of 

Oneniote became greatly diminished through war with the 

Huron, they sent to tho Mohawk for men to wed their women 
(W. M. Beauchamp, UAI U. 128; for another explanation see 

Hewitt, ib. 128). 


the whites the cruellest wrongs, perhaps the least of 
which was the constant kidnapping of kith men 
and women into slavery (Hewitt, HA I ii. 84311'.). 

The Iroquoian dwellings were the famous * long 
houses,’ often over 100 ft. in length, and corre- 
spondingly wide, the framework being of poles, 
which were covered with bark (as was also the 
roof), usually of the elm. Within, each fireside 
had its own apartment, curtained off, while through 
the centre ran a passage for general use (cf. HAI 
i, 555, ii. 01, 120, 128). 1 Among the Tuscarora, 
however, tho round bark lodge was in use (ib. ii. 
851). In war, body-armour of twined wooden rods 
or slats was used (W. Hough, in Rep. U.ti. Nat. 
Mus. 1893, p. 048 f.), and, besides the ordinary 
Indian weapons, blow-guns were frequently em- 
ployed, while, at least among the Erie, poisoned 
arrows were not unknown. 

3.. Religion.— The underlying conoept of Tro* 
quoian religion is orenda , a term which has 
passed into tno vocabulary of comparative religion. 
Orenda is closely analogous to the Polynesian 
concept of mane t (q.v.), and denotes 
* the Active force, principle, or magic power which was assumed 
by the inchoate reasoning of primitive man to ho inherent in 
every body and being of nature and in every pereonifled attri- 
bute, property, or uofcivity, belonging to each of these and con- 
ceived to be the active cause or force, or dy uaiulo energy, 
involved in every operation or phenomenon of nature, in any 
manuer affecting or controlling tne welfare of man. This hypo- 
thetic principle wan conceived to be immaterial, occult, im- 
personal, mysterious in mode of action, limited in function and 
efficiency, and not at all omnipotent, local and not omnipresent., 
and ever embodied or immanent in soroo object, although it 
was believed that it could he transferred, attracted, acquired, 
increased, suppressed, or enthralled by the orenda of occult 
ritualistic formulas endowed with more potency' (Hewitt, 
UAI II. 147). 

Tho object of sacrifice is to secure tho exercise, in 
behalf of the sacrifice!*, of the orenda possessed by 
worshipful beings ; and tho phenomena of nature 
are simply contests between different orenda. 
Orenda may be beneficent or maleficent; tho beings 
who use orenda for injurious ends are called otkon. 
The chief defence of the individual against the 
otkon is the oyaron , or tutelaries, which were also 
possessed by tribes, clans, and families. The 
normal mode of acquiring one’s oyaron is detailed 
in art. Communion with Deity (American). Like 
the orenda , the oyaron differed in potency and in 
character. Those possessed of powerful and benefi- 
cent oyaron , and hence controlling similar orenda , 
were tho wise men and beneficent magicians, whose 
oyaron- revealed knowledge enabled them to fore- 
tell the future, divine remedies for disease, interpret 
dreams, and, if sufficiently potent, overcome evil 
orenda , otkon, and oyaron. Those whoso oyaron 
were malignant wore the evil wizards, who lnire 
the significant name ay otkon or hoilnatfeon (‘ he is 
an otkon } ), whereas the benignant typo was uren- 
diouanen (‘his orenda is powerful’), sdiolkatta 
(Huron, ‘one who examines another by seeing’), etc. 
The good will of the oyaron must he retained by 
feasts and sacrifices to keep it in health and 
strength, or it would turn against its possessor ; 
neither could its dictates, as revealed in dreams, 
be denied without most serious consequences (for 
details see ERE, vol. vi. p. 885 f.). If the object 
manifested as the oyaron was an animal, itn pos- 
sessor’s life was conditioned by that of tho living 
creature in question ; but in any case the material 
creature or object was not the oyaron itself, but 
merely 

'its embodiment, the symbol or outward sign of the union 
subsisting between the soul and its tutelary or guardian genius, 
through the guidance and potency of which the soul must know 
and do every thing ' (Hewitt, UAI ii. 17#). 


1 A * council-house ’ of the Iroquois is preserved at Portage, 
N.Y.,but. if genuine, is a very recent development, being dimply 
a log-cabin. A similar dilapidated structure exists nt Conrans, 
N.Y., and is claimed to have been the home of an Indian family 
at the time of Sullivan’s destructive invasion in 1778. 
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The personal oyaron was carefully carried by 
warriors, and thus served as a fetish. A symbol 
or representation of it Mas made by the father’s 
clan at the Now Year ceremony after the dream of 
the youth who was to bear it had been properly 
interpreted. In the oyaron-concept lies at least 
one of tho bases of totemiam (q.v.). 

The chief deities of the Iroquois were Teharon- 
hiawagon and Tawiskaron. They Mere twins, and 
antagonistic to each other, one being the creator 
and preserver of life and tho other the deadly 
winter god. They were not, however, gods in the 
usual sense of the term, but * man-beings ’ (on owe), 
and their origin is inseparably connected with the 
cosmologic myth of the Iroquois. 

A wording to this cosmology, there were three cosmic periods. 
In the first a race of man-beings— i.e. superior bo man in evory 
way, and uncreated and eternal, but in life and customs entirely 
like the rueu of earth - dwelt on the farther side nf the visible 
sky. In course of time one of these man-beings died (an event 
hitherto unknown), and his posthumous daughter, Awfin'haT 
(‘ mature IfertlleJ flowors or earth '), continuing to converse with 
her dead father^ was sent by him to the lodge of her future 
husband, the chief lIao n, hwCfidjlawVgr (‘ he holds the earth ’). 
After performing an Impossible task, her husband directed her 
to return home, speaking to no one who might address her, even 
as hIio had been silent on her way to him. At the bidding of her 
father, she went back to her husband’s lodge. On her first visit 
she had become pregnant from lIao n 'hwendJia\v&’gt”8 breath, 
but, not knowing this, he suspected her fidelity. She gave birth 
to a daughter. GaChdc'so u 'k ('gusts of wind ’). Later, her hus- 
band fell ill of vexation, and, as a result of his dream-feast, the 
great tree (the only source of light at that time) beside his lodge 
was uprootod, loaviug a vast abyss. Through this he thrust his 
wife, who fell toward the world, at that time only WAter. Earth 
was brought from the bottom of the water by the musk-rat and 
other animals and placed on the back of the Great Turtle, and 
water-fowl broke the fall of Aw8 n ‘haf. Her daughter, who had 
been re-fncorporated with her during the fall, was re-born. In 
like manucr, Corn, Tobacco, Deer, Beaver, and other man-beings 
transferred their kind to earth. Ga6fide'so n 'k became pregnant 
by a man-being, who passed two arrows (one flint-pointed) over 
her body, and was delivered of twins, one— Teharouhia wagon— 
bcinjf born in tho normal way, and the other— Tawiskaron— 
coming through his mother’s armpit and killing her. After the 
twins grew up, the benevolent plans of Teharonhiawagon, 
counselled by his father, who had recovered and had set the 
tree back In place, were exposed to the machinations of his 
grandmother, who created the sun from Gaflftde* sock's head, 
her body becoming the inoon ; but they were flxod In position, 
and began to move only through Teharonhiawagon and his 
allies, the motive of Aw&u'haTs anger being Tawiskaron’s false 
charge that Teharonhiawagon had killed his mother at his birth. 
Teharonhiawagon created all things for men, and each thing 
Tawiskaron and his grandmother sought to mar. Thus they 
Imprisoned the beasts in a cave, and, though Teharonhiawagon 
released nearly all, some were re-imprisoned and became otkon. 
Only after all this did Teharonhiawagon form human beings. 1 

Among the most beneficent exploits of Teharonhiawagon for 
the welfare of mankind were his victory In the game of bowl and 
plum-pit (for which see 8. Oulin, U RBEW [1907], t>. 106 ff.), by 
which he won the government over all living things, and his 
conquest of the deformed IladuV, the man-being of disease and 
death, who, to save his life, promised to cure the diseases arising 
from his infection of the earth, thus giving rise to tho society of 
Mask-faces who, at the New Year ceremony, endeavour to 
exorcize and expel disease and death (see W. H. Dali, in 8 RBEW 
[1884], p. 144 f.). 

Among the other divine man -beings were 
Gafifide’s (wind), Hodofmi’ft' (Aurora lhorealsi), 
Hadawinethft’ (lire dragon of storm), II i’no*** (thun- 
der), Daga'sliwineW (spring wind), otc., as well as 
the man- beings of living creatures of evory kind. 
Mention must also be mode of a war-god Aireskoi 
(Mohawk A rcgw&ns' gw&\ ‘master of war ’), to whom 
the Mohawk offered human sacrifice (cf. also ERE, 
vol. vi. p. 884 f.). Prisoners of war, after being 
tortured to death, were eaten, at least in part, 
by the Huron and other Iroquoians, and especially 
by the Mohawk, whoso name (cognate with Narra- 
gansott Mo/to watiuck, ‘ they eat [animate] things ’) 
expressly implies cannibalism, though they termed 
themselves Kcmiengehaga, ‘people of the flint 
place.' 

In addition to human sacrifices, which might 
also be offered in honour of the dead— as when 
the Onondaga Aliarihon sacrificed forty men to 

i Huron cosmology presents a general similarity. For an 
early account of tt see J. de Brdbeuf, in P. Le Jeune, Jet. Rcl, 
x. 127-120. 


show his esteem for his brother— many other forms 
were practised. If war was unsuccessful, the 
Mohawk offered a bear to the war-god ; but the 
most characteristic Iroquoiau sacrifice was that of 
the white dog, which was the centre of an elaborate 
ritual performed at the New Year (late in January 
or early in February). 

The objeot of the whole rite is to fulfil the dream-desire of 
.eharonhia wagon, and thus to recruit his vigour, that he may 

f >rove victorious over Tawiskaron, the god of winter. 1 Before 
he sacrifice proper, all old fires must be removed and the new 
fire must be lighted; next conies the 4 asperging with ashes’ 
(Huron aoutaenhrohi ; of. ERE, vol. vi. p. 886), when all pass 
through tho fire to escape fevers and other maladies produoed 
by tho fire-god. After the fire-rites, whioh oocupy three days, 
comes the aroam-rite (mistakenly described in the Jen. Bel. 
under the name ononharoia [seo ERE, vol. vi. «. 880*]), involv- 
ing a number ol minor rites (summarized by Hewitt, HAI ii. 
042 f.), and also taking three days. The next rite is the strang- 
ling of a white dog (formerly partially burned and eaten), which 
is dressed, adorned, and painted to represent Teharonhiawagon, 
and, placed standing on the song bench, is addressed with 
prayer and sacrifice of tobacco. The man-being Teharonhia- 
wagon accepts the victim ami the tobacco, but rejects a proffered 
bow and arrow. Thus the dream-desire of Teharonhiawagon is 
satisfied. The four or five days following are taken up by the 
great Feather and Drum dances, the Personal clan chant, and 
Great Wager (ceremonial game of plum-pits). 8 

The other great Iroquoian festivals are tho tapping 
of the maple tree, maple-gathering, maize-planting, 
strawberry-gathering, bean-gathering, green-maize 
feast, and maize-gathering. At the more important 
of those— White Dog, maize-planting, green-maize, 
and maize-gathering— confession of sins is one of 
the chief rites ; and all festivals are accompanied 
by ceremonial games and dances. 

Relief in immortality was strong among all 
Troquoian peoples (cf. ERE, vol. vi. p. 886 b ) ; and 
they attributed to animals the same intelligence 
as to men, so that in hunting they killed all game 
that they could find, lest the survivors should 
warn their fellows that they were being pursued. 

Literature. — T he chief source is the Jesuit Relations and 
Allied Documents , ed. tt. G. Thwaitos, 78 vole., Cleveland, 
1896-1901 ; other early sources are J. F. Lafitau, Mature tint i 
sauvages amAriquains, Paris, 1724 ; S. do Champlain, Voyages, 
do. 1880 ; P. F. X- de Charlevoix, Uist. et description g&nirale 
de la NottveUe France, do. 1744 (Eng. tr., J. G. Shea, New York, 
1806-72); C. C. Le Roy Bacqueville de la Potherie, Hist, de 
VAminque septentrionale, do. 1722 ; of modern writers the 
most iiuriortant is L. H. Morgan, League oj the Ho-dA-no-sau- 
nee, or Iroquois, Uochester, N.Y., 1861 ; see also H. R. School- 
craft, Notes on the Iroquois, Albany, N. Y., 1847 ; H. Hale, 
Iroquois Book of Rites, Philadelphia, 1888 ; D. Cusick, Sketches 
of ana. Hist, of the Six Nations 8 , Tusoarora, N. Y., 1828 ; 
J. V. H. Clark, Onondaga, Syracuse, N.Y., 1849; C. Colden, 
Hist, cf the Five Indian Nations of Canada, London, 1747 ; F. 
Martin, Uurons et Iroquois, Paris, 1877 ; E. Johnson, Legends, 
Traditions, and Laws of the Iroquois, or Six Nations, Lookport, 
N.Y., 1881 ; W. W. Canfield, Legends qf the Iroquois, New 
York, 1902 ; W. M. Beauchamp, Iroquois Trail, Fayetteville, 
N.Y., 1892; S. H. Stites, Eeonomics of the Iroquois. Bryn 
Mawr, Pa., 1906; E. A. Smith, 'Myths of the Iroquois,’ 8 RBEW 
11883L op. 47-116 ; J. N. B. Hewitt, 4 Iroquoian Cosmology,’ 
ti RBEW flOOS], op. 127-889, and numerous artt. In Amer. 
Anthropologist, ana HAI. 

For the southern tribes, in addition to such general works as 
J. de Laet, Novus orbit , teu descriptio India occidental is, 
Loyden, 1638, the chief sources are R. Lane, in R. Hakluyt, 
Voyages , new ed., Glasgow. 1903-05. viii. 8101!.. and W. 
Strachey, Hist, qf Travails into Virginia Britannia (Hakluyt 
Soc. Publications, vi., London, 1849), tor the Nottoway; J. 
Smith. QeneraU Hist, qf Virginia, etc., London, 1624 (new 
ed., GlaMfow, 1907): G. Alsop, ‘Character of the Province of 
Maryland,' in W. Gowans, Bibl. Americana, v., New York, 
1869, and Strachey, op. eft., for tbe Susquehanna ; J. Lawson, 
Uist. of Carolina, London, 1714, for the TuBcarora and Meherrin. 
For the totemistlc organization of the Iroquois see J. G. Frazer, 
Totemism and Exogamy, London. 1910, ill. 8-29. For literature 
on the Iroquoian dialects see J. C. Pilling-, Bibliography qf the 
Irotjuoian Languages, Washington, 1888 {•‘Bull. 6 BE). 

Louis H. Guay. 

IRVING AND THE CATHOLIC APOS- 
TOLIC CHURCH.— i. Life of Irving.— Edward 
Irving was horn at Annan, Dumfriesshire, 4th Aug. 
1702. His father, Gavin, was a tanner of mode- 

1 The Iroquoian man-beings were subjeot to destiny, and, as 
was the case in Egypt, the divine stood in need of human aid 
(J. G. Milller, Geseh. der amerikan. Urreligionm *, Basel, 1867, 
p. 148 f. ; Hewitt, HA 1 11. 989 f.). 

8 The White Dog Sacrifice is of the scapegoat type p. O. 
Frazer, The Scapegoat, London, 1918, pp. 209 L, 288). 
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rate anbstanoe and local influence ; his mother, 
Mary Lowther, came of a family of ‘ bonnet lairds* 
in the adjacent parish of Domock. He was bap- 
tised in the Established Church, which in the west 
of Scotland was much influenced by traditions of 
tbe Covenanters. His education was received at 
the Academy of his native town under Adam 
Hope, who also became schoolmaster to Thomas 
Carlyle, and at Edinburgh University, whero he 
matriculated at the age of thirteen. He gave no 
early promise of his subsequent career ; at school 
his only distinction was that of an athlete. At 
the University he graduated M.A. in 1809, and, 
still undistinguished, ontered the Divinity Hall. 
Thereafter he followed the usual course prepara- 
tory to the ministry of the Church of Scotland, 
supporting hlmBelf meanwhile by teaching in the 
Mathematical School recently established in Had- 
dington. With this work he combined the func- 
tion of private tutor to the daughter of a medical 
practitioner in the town, Jane Welsh, the future 
wife of his friend Carlyle. Two years later, while 
his University studies were still incomplete, he 
was appointed to the mastership of another new 
Academy at Kirkcaldy, Fifeslnre. In 1815 he 
became a Probationer of the Church of Scotland, 
being licensed to preach by the Presbytery of 
Kirkcaldy, and for the next three years combined 
this new office with the work of nis school. Tn 
1818 he resigned hit* mastership and returned to 
Edinburgh, where he remained until, in the follow- 
ing year, he was appointed assistant to Thomas 
Chalmers (q.v.) at St. John*s, Glasgow. The fame 
of the latter was too great, and Irving’s genius 
was too strongly contrasted with that of his chief, 
to allow much scope to the younger man, and his 
work during the next two yours, though dis- 
charged with uninterrupted loyalty and sufficient 
credit, was not such as to command the enthusi- 
astic appreciation either of the minister or of the 
congregation of St. John’s, or to attract the notice 
of those who could further his interests. But his 
position os assistant to Chalmers was prominent 
enough to bring him under the notice of the 
Caledonian Church in Hatton Garden, London, & 
struggling outpost of the Church of Scotland, the 
astorate of which had little to commend it to an am- 
itious man. In 1822, Irving was appointed to this 
charge, and at last in his thirtieth year he re- 
ceived ordination from his native Presbytery at 
Annan. 

In less than twelve months his popularity was 
assured. The incident usually associated with 
the sudden outburst of the new preacher upon the 
big world of London was the visit of Canning to 
the National Scots Church at the instance of his 
colleague, Sir James Mackintosh, and a subse- 
quent speech in the House of Commons, in the 
course of which the statesman alluded to the 
eloquence of the sermon then heurd. From this 
moment Irving was provided with the opportunity 
best suited to his genius, and his permanent 
congregation, as it was swelled by the numbers 
drawn from every religious communion, not least 
from the Church of England, gradually lost its 
peculiarly Scottish complexion and toot on the 
characteristics of its leader’s expanding thought 
and feeling. In 1823, Irving issued his first publi- 
cations, both of which were based on his pulpit 
discourses, and quickly passed through several 
editions. The Oration# were at once recognized 
as affording examples of a new type of religious 
address (the title itself was ambitious, though 
justified by the contents), and exhibit the claim 
and intention of the author to present divine truth 
to the public mind in a form alike more compre- 
hensive and more vital than the conventional 
echoes of a narrow and moribund evangelicalism 


to which the ear of the church-goer had become 
aocustomed. The Argument for Judgment to coma 
foreshadows that prophetical teaching which, to- 
gether with the exeroise of spiritual gifts, con- 
stitutes the popular conception of Irvingism. 
This was followed in two years by Babylon and 
Infidelity Foredoomed of God , a survey of con- 
temporary history in the light of that millennial 
principle of interpreting Daniel and the Kevelation 
which had begun to be revived among Protestant 
Christians in the early decades of the 19th cent., 
and of which Irving’s mind proved readily recep- 
tive. Another influence, which approached him 
from a different quarter, was that of S. T. Cole- 
ridge, to whom he had been personally introduced 
in 1823. 

The year 1826 is important as that of the first of 
the Conferences held at Albury Park, Surrey, by 
invitation of Henry Drummond, M.P., under the 
presidency of Hugh MaoNeil, rector of the parish 
and subsequently dean of Ripon. Drummond had 
already been brought into contact with Irving, 
and, knowing his attitude towards the study of 
the prophets, offered him a seat at the Conference, 
in which his eminence soon gave him a leading 
place. As will be apparent, the Albury Confer- 
ences were not the product of Irving’s ministry, nor 
was his London congregation directly concerned 
in them, though; Drummond, by whom they wore 
organized, afterwards became a prominent mem- 
ber of the body associated with nis name. The 
movement represented by them is still active in 
evangelical circles, and in Irvingism it became 
a formative principle. Tho Morning Watch , a 
periodical inaugurated by the Conference, virtu- 
ally became, before its discontinuance in 1833, the 
organ of the new community. 

In 1827 the church in Regent Square was 
opened to accommodate the crowds for which the 
small chapel in Hatton Garden was totally inade- 
quate. The building still stands, but no longer 
as the National Scots Church. The congregation, 
which continued to use it after Irving’s extrusion, 
became identified in 1848 with the party of tho 
Scottish Disruption, and is now* in communion 
with the English Presbyterians. It was about 
this time that Irving became acquainted with John 
McLeod Campbell of Row, who was beginning to 
re-state the doctrine of the Atonement on lines 
similar to those which governed his own theory 
of the Incarnation. This was developed in three 
volumes of sermons and a book on the Last Days, 
published in 1828. It would be erroneous to say 
that the alleged heresies for which the two men 
were severally deposed from the ministry had a 
single source in the mind of cither, 'lliey are 
to be regarded as parallel developments of a com- 
mon tendency. It is significant that the General 
Assembly (1831) which condemned Campbell di- 
rected that any attempt on the part of Irving to 
exercise his ministry in Scotland should be met by 
the Presbytery concerned with an inquiry into his 
writings on the Incarnation. It was the sermons 
published in 1828 that contained the statements 
which first brought him under the suspicion of 
having asserted the sinfulness of Christ’s humanity. 
Action had actually been taken tbe previous year 
(1830) by the Presbytery of London, from the con- 
sequences of which Irving escaped only by the 
doubtful expediont of claiming exemption from 
their jurisdiction, alleging that tho trust-deeds of 
the National Scots Church required their minister 
to be ordained by a Presbytery in Scotland. His 
position, though anarchical, was practically ten- 
able, because he was unanimously upheld by his 
own Kirk Session, who in a few months were them- 
selves to invoke the authority of tho same Presby- 
tery, when on a grave matter of Church discipline 
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they found themselves irreconcilably opposed to 
the pastor whose orthodoxy they haa stoutly 
maintained. 

Meanwhile events had taken place in Scotland, 
destined to precipitate the crisis which in a few 
years severed Irving from the communion of his 
native Church. An old friendship existed between 
liiniBelf and Robert Story, minister of Roseneath, 
which on more than one occasion had brought him 
to preach on the Gareloch. Here he met Alexander 
Scott, who, coming to London in the first instance 
as Irving’s assistant, received a call to the Scots 
congregation at Woolwich, and was in consequence 
involved before the London Presbytery in a charge 
of heretical teaching concerning our Lord’s human 
nature. Sharing Irving’s view of the Incarnation, 
he insisted that the exceptional gilts of the Spirit, 
manifested in the Apostolic Church, were a perma- 
nent endowment of the Body of Christ, restrained 
only by the faithlessness of later Christians. This 
leaching he disseminated, among other places, in 
his old home in the West of Scotland. At Ferni- 
carry Farm, in Campbell’s parish of Row, lived 
Mary Campbell, a young woman of exceptional 
piety and unusual personality, who in 1830, while 
apparently a hopeless invalid, became the subject 
of spiritual manifestations which her friends 
claimed as a reappearance of the tongues spoken 
of in the NT. Shortly afterwards the ‘ power,’ as 
it came to be called, visited a shipbuilding family 
at Port Glasgow. James and Margaret Mac- 
donald, brother and sister, spoke in an unknown 
tongue, and the latter was raised from sickness at 
the word of the former. James then proceeded to 
inform Mary Campbell by letter of what had oc- 
curred, exhorting her to a similar act of faith, 
whereupon she too rose from her bed, apparently 
fully restored to health. From that time she con- 
tinued, like Margaret Macdonald, to speak with 
tongues, with which was associated what was 
claimed as the gift of prophecy. She married, 
and became a familiar figure among the friends of 
the new movement as Mrs. Caird. A sympathetic 
but not unquestioning account of these proceed- 
ings has been preserved in the Memoirs of Robert 
Story, published (Cambridge, 1862) by his Ron 
Herbert, sometime Principal of Glasgow Univer- 
sity, Wide-spread interest in the phenomena arose 
throughout Scotland. They were investigated by 
Thomas Erskine of Linlathen, who appears to have 
acknowledged their genuineness. No money was 
mode out of them, and there is no evidence of im- 
posture. They may, perhaps, be classed and 
judged with similar manifestations in other parts 
of Christendom. Irving, predisposed alike by 
character and antecedents, at once accepted them 
as a baptism of the Holy Spirit and Fire. 

In 1831 the gifts of tongues and prophecy ap 


towards disease, strikingly allied to that which 
in later times has become characteristic of Chris- 
tian Science, began to bo assumed by ‘ the spiritual.’ 
But, if disease was spoken of among them as sin, 
it was because the Spirit must uphold and conse- 
crate, not negate and annihilate, the flesh. It was, 
however, the two former gifts that exercised a 
determining influence on the fortunes of Irving 
and Mb people, by being * called into the church. 
Irving claimed to have ‘tried the spirits’ of the 
prophets, in right of his ministerial commission as 
angel or pastor, and, finding them to be true spirits, 
made provision for the exercise of their function 
in the Scots Churoh. This involved scenes of ex- 
citement, which, as rumour swiftly spread and 
curious crowds assembled, degenerated into un- 
seemly confusion. Remonstrance proved unavail- 


ing, and, acting on legal advioe, the trustees, who 
as members or the Kirk Session had supported 
Irving in his repudiation of the London Presby- 
tery, now appealed to it under the trust-deed of 
the Regent square Church. The facts were undis- 
puted. The case really turned upon the truth or 
falsity of the plenary inspiration claimed by the 
' gifted,’ hut implicitly rejected alike by the pro- 
secuting trustees and the Presbytery. The view 
of the latter was unexpectedly strengthened by 
the repudiation of their former testimony on the 
part of one or two of the prophets — notably Robert 
Baxter, who subsequently published his retracta- 
tion in a Narrative of Nads (London, 1833). 
But Irving, supported by the majority of the 
prophots, women as well as men, maintained his 
conviction, and his defence became an arraign- 
ment of his judges. The result, however, was 
never really doubtful. Such evidonco as they 
could oiler was, from the point of view of the 
court, mere opinion ; and no tribunal to which the 
matter could conceivably have been submitted 
could have decided that an offence had not been 
committed against the recognized order of the 
Church. Accordingly, by direction of the Presby- 
tery, the doors were locked against the minister 
anu the greater part of his miscellaneous congre- 
gation, which ultimately found shelter in Newman 
Street. These proceedings revived the charge of 
heresy which hou already been levelled at Irving, 
and in 1833 he was formally indicted before the 
Presbytery of Annan, whion had ordained him, 
and which now deposed him. Though Irving con- 
sented to defend nis teaching before the Presby- 
tery, he never appealed against the judgment, and 
accordingly in this year he passed out of the Church 
of Scotlana. 

2 . The Catholic Apostolic Church.— Hence- 
forward the personality of Irving ceases to be an 
important faotor in the movement, which had 
already begun to crystallize into a religious society 
having little affinity with the Presbyterianism 
amid which it took its rise. Though a congrega- 
tion of several hundred members or communicants, 
together with an indefinite number of adherents, 
migrated with their pastor from Regent Square, 
the minority that remained were the real repre- 
sentatives of those who had called him to London 
ten years before. The more influential members 
of wiiat must now be called the new body were 
men and women collected from various quarters 
who bad found in Irving a rallying point for 
association on the basis of millennial expectation 
and the exercise of spiritual gifts. From the 
moment that Irving acknowledged the utterances 
of the prophets as the authoritative voice of the 
Spirit, nis function towards the society practically 
ceased. Making no claim to exceptional endow- 
ments on his own behalf, he became a follower 
rather than a leader. The new authority, whioh 
had begun to emerge in the person of two apostles, 
who had been appointed by prophecy, already 
claimed his submission. An alleged prophecy 
declared that, the Church of Scotland having 
withdrawn his commission, his position as pastor 
or angel of the congregation must remain in abey- 
ance unless duly restored by the Spirit. When at 
length the prophetic voice proclaimed his reinstate- 
ment, lie was allowed to resume his office only by 
ordination at the liandB of the new apostoiate. 
Soon afterwards another prophetic utterance sent 
him on a mission to Scotland, and, reaching Glas- 
gow after a circuitous journey through England 
and Wales, he died in that city on 7tn December 
1834, and was buried in the crypt of ite ancient 
cathedral. 

The religious society thus brought into being 
still exists, but it has had little or no public 
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history. Popularly called Irvingite, a name only 

S skrtiafly justified by facts, it is oiiioially styled the 
atholio Apostolic Church. The name is said to 
be due, not to arrogant assumption on the part of 
its members, but to the mistake of a census clerk, 
who abstracted it from a return, in which a London 
householder had described himself as belonging to 
a 'congregation of the Catliolio and Apostolic 
Church worshipping in Newman Street.’ Its 
organisation was practioally completed when the 
college of apostles was increased from two to 
twelve in obedience to a prophetic message. Pro- 
phets and evangelists being already in existence, 
the fourfold ministry was completed by the ordina- 
tion of pastors and teachers— a local priesthood — 
consisting, in the case of each congregation, of the 
bishop or angel (cf. the ' angels of the churches ’ in 
the Apocalypse), or chief pastor, with the elders 
and deacons. The meeting-place in Newman Street 
has been replaced by a fine Gothic Church in Gordon 
Sauare, and there are churches in Edinburgh and 
other large cities, as well as at Albury. Outside 
Britain and Germany its extension has been limited. 
Its forms of worship have been assimilated to those 
of ancient Christendom, and its ritual is elaborate. 
It possesses a liturgy constructed for the most 
part on Eastern models. These changes, which were 
speedily introduced, may be traced partly to the 
study of the Apocalypse, partly to the eclecticism 
of its members. Its ministry nas never been pro- 
fessional, being composed for the most part of 
persons engaged in ordinary occupations. Many of 
its members wore, and still are, actively engaged in 
public affairs, and as individuals take a prominent 
part in works of general utility and philanthropy. 
But in it« corporate capacity the community lias 
lived apart, and, except for the sensation caused by 
the outbreak of the ' gifts,’ has neither courted nor 
received a place in popular consideration. This is 
the natural consequence of the theory of its origin, 
which also accounts for its apathy in respect to 
missionary work. It is due, not to the cooling of 
its early /.cal, but to its expectation of a returning 
Lord. The appearance of the gifts was regarded 
as a sign of the approach of the Son of Man. The 
apostolate was constituted for the ‘ ingathering of 
tne nations.* Evangelists were at first sent out 
into the highways j apostolic journeys were under- 
taken in Europe and elsewhere; but their object 
was not to propagate the gospel in the Bpirit and 
on the method of the great missionary societies, 
but to bear final testimony before nations and 
kings to the coming of the Day of the Lord. The 
witnesses had no zeal for the extension of the 
Church, but for its preparation as a bride ado mod 
for her husband. They had no special tenets to 
proclaim as contrasted with the received teaching 
of Christendom. Their exclusiveness was due not 
to what they conceived as the false teaching, but 
to the apathy, of the churches. If they were in a 
peculiar sense God’s people, it was only because 
they were aroused, expectant, waiting for the final 
baptism. The new Apostolic ministry, as they 
conceived it, belonged to the whole Church. Its 
establishment was not the construction of a new 
organ of evangelical activity, but the final ordering 
of the household before the return of the Master. 
Their testimony given, they were content to wait 
in spiritual readiness for the rending of the 
heavens. They became a church within the 
Church, instituting a rite of 'sealing,’ or laying 
on of hands, by which those who received the 
witness of the last times were set apart against the 
final Day of Redemption. But ' tne sealed ’ were 
not necessarily required to withdraw from the 
communion of other Churches, and ' Irvin gites ’ 
have always been found communicating and, it is 
Baid, even ministering in other religions bodies. A 


special affinity with those Churches which retained 
tne order of bishops, successors of the 'angels* 
who presided over the apostolic churches, has 
always been recognized, in spite of the fact that 
Irving himself had been a Presbyterian minister, 
and that the connexion of his people with the 
Church of England was only through individuals 
who had abandoned its ministries. The last of the 
apostles is now dead, and the church is in process 
of readjustment to the new conditions created by 
the lapse of the college. 

Difference of opinion regarding the apostolate 
has led to a division of the Irvingites and to the 
formation of the ' New Apostolic Church. 1 The 
latter body holds that the number of the apostles 
may be many more than twelve, and traces its 
origin to Germany, where Irvingism had been in- 
troduced in Bavaria by William Caird in 1841, 
centres being formed at Augsburg, Berlin, Kfinigs- 
berg, and Iiamburg. The New Apostolic Church 
arose from the endeavour of the prophet of the 
Berlin congregation, Heinrioh Gever, to have new 
apostles cnosen. Excommunicated in 1803, he 
*oined Schwartz, the bishop at Hamburg, and 
ormed the new organization. As in Holland 
under the direction of Schwartz, bo in Germany 
the new body has discarded much of its elaborate 
ritual, and lays less stress on the expectation of 
the speedy Second Advent. Their main centre is 
Brunswick, where one of their number, F. Kreb», 
gradually rose to be the ‘father of the apostles.’ 
Ilis successor, H. Niehaus, terms himself the 
' Stammapostel,’ and it is even believed that in the 
' Stammapostel * as well as in the other apostles 
Christ is incarnate. Since the beginning of the 
new century the Now Apostolic Church has suffered 
the secession of the 'Sceptre of Judah,* which 
differs little except that it lays still less emphasis 
on eschatological hopes. 

Except for the United States, no exact statistics 
are available for the Irvingites. They are sup- 
posed to number about 5000 in Great Britain and 
about 20,000 in Germany and Switzerland ; the 
New Apostolic branch estimated their adherents 
at 70,000 in Europe at the end of 1909. According 
to the last religious census of the United States 
(1906), the Catholic Apostolic Church reported 11 
organizations, with a membership of 2907 and 14 
ministers ; the New Apostolic Church, 13 organiza- 
tions, with & membership of 2020 and 19 ministers. 
Since the last previous religious census (1890) the 
Catholic Apostolic Church had increased by 1 
organization and 1513 members; the New Apos- 
tolic Church was not reported in America in 
1890. The main strength of both bodies is in 
the N. Atlantic States, especially in New York, 
which has 7 out of the total number of 24 organiza- 
tions. 

3. Criticism.— Our estimate of Irvingism as a 
religious phenomenon will vary according as we 
view it in regard to the particular community in 
which its principles are embodied or to the spiritual 
movement of the 19th cent,, to which it is vitally 
related. The lancet window above the great 

J ireacher’s grave has been filled witli a figure of 
Fohn the Baptist ' crying in the wilderness, and it 
is probably as a similar voice that his true charac- 
ter is best judged. He is an arresting rather than 
a constructive power, prophetic of the needs of his 
time rather than himself supplying them. He was 
able to recognize, but not to focus and apply, the 
influences which were destined to recover a fuller 
Christianity for a widening age. 

The limitations of Irving’s personality and the 
isolation of his position will to a largo extent 
explain the abortive character of the movement 
which bears his name. It cannot l>e said that its 
failure to oommand popular sympathy and to carry 
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with it the reason and judgment of his contem- 
poraries is itself evidence of error, for this would 
be true of Christianity itself in its initial stages. 
But wo are justified in pointing out the presump- 
tions against a stable and progressive work which 
are to be found in the character of Irving’s genius. 
His spiritual greatness varied almost In inverse 
proportion to his intellectual equipment. Unlike 
the Tractariaus, ho had no solid basis of learning 
upon which to ground his theology. He hod a 
vision of great religious ideas rather than a com- 
prehensive theology. This is the true criticism of 
his doctrine of the Incarnation. An adequate in- 
heritance of theological thinking would have kept 
him from those clumsy statements of our Loro's 
human nature which exposed him to the assaults 
of a criticism equally ill-equipped. His philosophy 
was also at fault. While, therefore, ne always 
maintained Christ's immunity from actual sin, he 
invariably insisted that the humanity which the 
Son of Cod assumed was sinful. By this he meant 
to assert that God became flesh under the con- 
ditions which sin had imposed, in order that He 
might redeem what He took. It is, therefore, the 
Spirit indwelling 4 the creature’ which lifts the 
Body of Christ and all its members above sin. 
Tlie second proposition, which was the practical 
conclusion that Irving wished to reach, is genuine 
Nicene theology, and this a competent theological 
tribunal ought to have recognized. The imperfec- 
tion of the first proposition, which really marked a 
return to a fuller doctrine of the Person of Christ 
than the formal evangelicalism of his contem- 
poraries, lies in the false psychology, misled by 
the phrase 4 sinful flesh,' which does not predicate 
sin solely of the will. But in so far as Irving’s 
touching was a strong assertion of the identification 
of Christ with human nature as sin has made it, 
not excluding its guilt, his doctrine out deeper than 
that of his accusers. The further criticism, which 
attempts to find in Irving’s error concerning the 
peccability of Christ’s manhood the secret of his 
attitude towards the spiritual ‘gifts,’ and to dis- 
credit in consequence his whole system, is not 
consistent with facts. In so far as the expectation 
which led him to acknowledge claims disallowed 
by others sprang out of his theology, rathor than 
out of his reading of the NT, it must be attributed 
to bis strong identification of believers with Him 
who is their ‘federal Head.’ But this is no more 
than is involved in the statement of Athanasius, 
that ‘ God became Man in order that we might be 
made divine’ {de lnrttrn. Verbi , liv. 3 (7’G xxv. 
102]). This language is admittedly hyperbolical, 
but it is intended to cover no more than the 4 grace 
of unction,' a phrase by which Hooker, a writer 
with whom Irving acknowledged his own sym- 
pathy, expressed the supernatural powers which 
human nature recoivcd by union with the Godhead 
in Christ. 

Again, the prophetic element in Irving’s per- 
sonality was allowed to dull his intellectual 
appreciation. He had tho Johann ine rather than 
the Pauline temper, but in the form which appears 
in the Apocalypse rather than in the Fourth 
Gospel. lie was the mystic in fervent action, not 
in calm contemplation. The procession of events, 
and not the eternal silence, fascinated him. God 
was always coming forth out of llis place rather 
than inhabiting eternity. His own impatience of 
spirit was manifested in his eager desire for speech, 
and in his readiness to welcome divine events from 
day to day. This injured his sense of proportion, 
and led him to give values to occurrences within 
liis own circle which at once endowed them with 
significance in the march of history. This was 
the spirit of the ancient prophets with a difference. 
They saw in their imraeaiate social experience 


types of God’s judgments; Irving saw in the 
activities of Regent Square forces intimately con- 
nected with the shaking of worlds. This want of 
proportion in the Irvin gite movement is one of the 
features that most readily offer themselves to the 
critic. If wo may not deny that the Spirit mani- 
fests Himself in unexpected quarters, and pursues 
methods that are 4 foolishness with men,’ we are 
yet bound to judge a phenomenon in relation to its 
environment, and to estimate its value in some 
proportion to its effectiveness. 

Closely connected witli the foregoing must be 
noted Irving’s lack of humour, which belongs rIbo 
to the whole movement. Ho always takes himself 
very seriously. Every occasion is great, every 
speech an utterance. HiB style is stilted, often 
turgid, never delicate. The world is identified 
too Teadily with Babylon. There is none of that 
shrewd observation of the facts of society which 
makes the prophet caustic and the seer sympa- 
thetic. He does not really know life as he knows 
his Bible. It follows that he did not know men, 
still less women. He took every one at his own 
valuation, mistook cranks for persons of insight, 
and became the tool of minds smaller than his own. 
It is a mistake to charge him with conceit. Tho 
movement which revolved round him never made 
him its centre or took the impress of his person- 
ality. It claimed to be an outpouring of the Spirit, 
but never through the medium of himself. No one 
e.g., has ever ventured to claim for him the posi- 
tion assigned to Montanus in the primitive schism 
with which Irvingism has often Deen compared. 
Irvingitos resent being so named, not merely as 
unchristian, but as wrong in fact. The secondary 
position which their leader assumed without com- 
plaint after his deposition from the Scottish 
ministry witnesses alike to the sincerity of his 
aims and the humility of his character. liis the- 
ology was liis own, but the specific millennial 
expectation and the constructive work, of which 
the 4 gifts ' were the instrument, belonged to 
others. Drummond, Cardale, and their associ- 
ates, not Irving, wero the builders of the 4 Catholic 
Apostolic Church.’ Irving had no constructive 
genius. 

His ecclesiastical isolation is another fact to 
which due weight must be given. In Scotland he 
could make no headway. With the standstills of 
the Presbyterian Church he was not out of sym- 
pathy. On the contrary, his conception of the 
pastoral office and of Bacramenlal grace conformed 
more closely to the ideals of the Confession than 
tho theory and practice of most of his contem- 
poraries. But the intellcctualism of Scottish 
Christianity met with an imperfect response in 
him, and for all his fervour his undisciplined 
mysticism failed to impress his fellow-countrymen. 
London emphasized his lonely position. Such sup- 
port as he might have secured from the fabric of 
liis own national Church was withdrawn, and he 
was, of course, outside the life and traditions both 
of the English Church and of English Noncon- 
formity. Thus he became emphatically a vox 
clamantis. What was, in any case, his true func- 
tion had to be exercised outside the continuous 
life of an existing society. There was nothing for 
him to revivify and inspire. He could but make 
himself the rallying point for units drawn from 
other religious societies. In this ho differed en- 
tirely from the Tr&ctarians. Like them, lie began 
with a complete distrust of the progressive liberal- 
ism of the 10th century. Like them, he made no 
attempt to capture the new forces or permeate the 
new society with Christian principles. But, while 
tho Oxford men threw back their disciples upon 
the ancient deposit of Christian doctrine and the 
inherent powers of the Christian community. 
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Irving exhorted -hie hearers to prepare themselves 
for the imminent judgment which awaited the 
world, and the coming glory which was to descend 
upon the Church. For him history virtually dis- 
appeared, because past and future had alike loBt 
their importance in view of the approaching end 
of the age. The eoleotic Church order, worked out 
by the miscellaneous group which constituted his 
* congregation * after the rupture with the Church 
of Scotland, made no pretence of continuity with 
the past, and did not, in one sense, claim to super- 
sede existing ministries. They were not fashioning 
an instrument for the conversion of mankind ; they 
were simply setting their house in order to wait 
for the coming King. 

There ha, however, one criticism often levelled 
at Irvingism which has no foundation in fact. 
It is accused of adding to the Christian faith, by 
supplementing it with a revelation of its own. 
This is not tne case. It does not claim to mid 
anything to the Catholic interpretation of the 
Person and Work of Christ. .Believing themselves 
to be a part of the universal Church, its adherents 
claim that, as the Spirit spoke by prophecy in the 
churches of Antioch and Corinth, so tic spoke in 
their congregation. As Barnabas and Saul were 
separated for the work of evangelization by the 
ministry of the prophets, so (they hold) a ministry 
was set apart for the sealing of believers in the 
latter day. Our attitude towards such a claim 
may involve rejection, but not on the ground that 
it adds to the deposit of faith. 

Perhaps the greatest flaw in the movement was 
its unsympathetic attitude towards the progressive 
developments of the early 19tli century. Tts ad- 
herents had not the power of discrimination to 
distinguish between the true and the false ele- 
ments in the liberalism of the day. They saw in 
it nothing but the final apostasy, a destructive 
effort of Satan. In the welter of change they 
failed to detect the operation of forces directed 
by the Spirit and prophetic of the Kingdom. In 
Grlasgow, Irving had shown no sympathy with the 
social schemes of Chalmers, whose experiment was 
in full operation when he was assistant at St. 
John’s. So far as he was a politician, it was an 
unbending, almost a reactionary, Toryism that 
commended itself to his mind and expressed itself 
in his personality. His leading followers in 1 .ondon 
were mainly of the same mould. There was no 
sense of the existence in society of problems with 
which Christianity was called upon to deal. The 
ethical, like the missionary, side of religion was 
insufficiently grasped. In this there is a close 
parallel to Tractananism. Reaction was the char- 
acteristic of both movements; but Oxford had 
behind it a great, historic society, belief in which 
it set out to rekindle, and in consequence its limit- 
ations stood to be corrected by the work of other 
influences, like that of Maurice and Kingsley, and 
the reassertion of evangelical enthusiasms within 
the English Church, the whole mingling in a pro- 
gressive stream, greater than any of its tributaries. 
Irving met the same situation not with a revival 
of church consciousness, but with the voice of 
prophecy, which, for want of the ethical element 
conspicuous in the Hebrew prophets, quickly de- 
generated into a narrow and almost mechanical 
apocalyptic. This may account for the air of 
inwardness and mystery which has always associ- 
ated itself with Irvingism, its adherents living in 
the midst of affairs and directing their conduct 
according to the accepted standards of the hour, 
but retiring within the initiated cirole to contem- 
plate and interpret life by the aid of a method not 
intended for the profane eye. 

The true significance of Irvingism, as a pheno- 
menon capable of taking its place in the general 


history of religion, is best reached by regarding it 
not as a movemeut resulting in the formation of 
a little-known institution called the ‘ Catholic 
Apostolic Church,’ which appears to exercise small 
influence upon contemporary life and to give no 
great promise for the future, but as part of those 
wider changes in religious thought which belong 
to the 19th century. Irving may be viewed as a 
pioneer of those developments in religion which 
wore necessary to meet the requirements of the 
new age. Evangelicalism had become a sentiment 
and a survival. Its theology was formal and anti- 
quated, its philosophy non-existent. Following 
on the French Revolution a fresh era of thought 
had begun for Europe, and Great Britain shared 
in the new ideas, rhysieal science was coming 
into its kingdom. Discovery and invention were 
introducing a world of new facts, to which men 
were occupied in readjusting their minds. Christi- 
anity, as then commonly understood, was not big 
enough to deal with the situation. The effective 
element in the religion of men like Chalmers, when 
first they went forward to meet the new condi- 
tions, was fcheistic rather than Christian. The 
reaction, which [threw Irving back upon his re- 
ligion, ns though it were an alternative to the 
ideas of secular progress, was really forging the 
instrument by which the new synthesis was to be 
made. ThiB was a larger and more vital concep- 
tion of the Person of Christ, leading on to tne 
doctrine of the Holy Spirit and a more vivid 
apprehension of tho corporate side of Christianity. 
Irving, who always saw great ideas ‘looming 
through the mist,’ taught this doctrine in a frag- 
mentary and imperfect way, exposing himself to 
an indictment for heresy, but anticipating the 
work of those whose better theological equipment 
and securer historical position enabled them to 
guard and systematize their teaching. The Trao- 
tarian school, corrocted by the more philosophic 
and liberal thought of Maurice, on the one hand, 
and the more scientific Biblical method of Light- 
foot and Westeott, on the other, accomplished the 
work of which Irving’s preaching was a premoni- 
tory signal. But Irving was also a witness to 
other sides of Christianity which have since been 
returning to their place in the scheme of religious 
thought. It need hardly be said that the formal 
and ecclesiastical side of the Oxford movement, 
with its antiquarian tendency and its rigidity of 
form, was absent from Irving’s teaching. He was 
always evangelical, even if liis gospel was more 
vital and less legal than that of his immediate pre- 
decessors. And, amid much that was fautastic in 
the methods of interpretation current among those 
millennial Christians to whose speculations Irving 
lent the authority of his name, he emphasized that 
expectation of the Second Coming which the study 
of apocalyptic literature among tne scientific theo- 
logians and Biblical students of the 20th cent, 
shows to have been an integral element of apos- 
tolio and primitive Christianity, and the recogni- 
tion of winch os the ultimate hopo of the Church 
is necessary to a true estimate of the task which 
confronts it, as the witness among all nations to 
a crucified, exalted, and returning Lord. 

Lit*raturh . — The Collected Writings of Edward Irvina » 6 
vols., ed. Q. Carlyle, London, 1864-06; The Prophetical Works 
of Edward Irving , ed. Q. Carlyle, do. 1667-70 ; Mrs. O. W. 
OUphaut, Life of Edtoard Irvtng, do. 1862; E. A. Rossteu- 
scher, Avfbau der Kirehe Chneti auf den urspriing lichen 
Gmnalagen?, Basel, 1886 ; J. N. KOhler, II et Irvingism* , The 
Hogue, 1876 ; E. Miller, History and Doctrine of Irvingism, 
2 vols., London, 1878 ; G. von Richthofen, Die apostolisehen Qe- 
meinden. Augsburg, 1884: K. Handtmann, Neu-Irvingianer a , 
Qftterslon, 1007 ; T. Carlyle, Bernini soences, Ixmdon, 1887, 11. 
1-220 ; T. Kolde, artt. ' Edward Irving ' and ‘ Catholic Apostolic 
Church ’ in Sohafl-Hersog. art. 'Irving' in PEE *; T. B. 
Scannell, art. ' Irvingitcs ’ in CE\ W. E. KShler, art. ‘ Irving 
und Irvingianer ' In Iteligum in Gesehichte und Gegenwart, 111. 
[1012 j 690-701 ; see also Boose Collection in British Museum, 
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containing about 70 works; and a collection of newspaper 
cutting# relating to Irving and the Catholic Apoetolio Church, 
1886-1005 (Brit. Mus.) ; Bureau of the Census , Special Reports, 
4 Religious Bodies, 1900/ Washington, 1910, ii. 179-183. 

J. G. Simpson. 

ISHTAR. — Ishtar was the Babylonian and 
Assy rian form of the divinity who was worshipped 
in Canaan as 'Ashtart CAshtoreth, Astarte), in 
Mesopotamia as 'Attar, in Moab as 'Ash tar, in 
South Arabia as ’Athtar, and in Abyssinia os 
Astar (see Abyssinia, Ashtart, Atargatjs, 
Sabjkans). 

I. THB SOURCES OF INFORMATION. — The cult 
of Ishtar is now known from a multitude of original 
Bab. and Assyr. records : (1) historical inscriptions 
of the kings, (2) mythological texts, (3) hymns and 
prayera, (4) magical texts, (6) omens, (0) boundary 
stones, and (7) artistic representations in statues, 
reliefs, seals, etc. (see literature at end of art.). 

II. Tuk or win of Ishtar.— In the art. Ash- 
tart the reasons are given for thinking that this 
goddess was not a creation of the Sumerians, or of 
the Semitic Babylonians, but a primitive Semitic 
divinity. She was a personification of the force 
in nature that showed itself in the giving and the 
taking of life. As a glossator of Plautus has aptly 
expressed it ( Mercator , IV. vi. 826 f.), she was 1 1)iva 
Astarte, horuinum dcorumquo vis, vita, salus : rur- 
sus eadem quae est pemicies, mors, interitus.’ This 
conception of her character, which is common to 
all the Semites, was brought into Babylonia by the 
first Semitic settlers, and formed the basis of the 
development of the goddess in that land. 

III. Tuk identification of Ishtar with 
other DIVINITIES. — The Semites who entered 
Babylonia found on the ground a number of local 
goddesses of the aboriginal Sumerian population 
whom they proceeded to identify with their mother- 
goddess. These old goddesses eventually disap- 
peared in Ishtar, leaving only their names as titles, 
and some of their functions as attributes. Some of 
these absorbed Sumerian goddesses are as follows. 

1. Innanna, or Ishtar of Erech.— In Sumerian 
inscriptions of the Old Bab. period the most con- 
spicuous goddess is the one whose name is written 
with an ideograph which the Assyrians sometimes 
reproduced as Kl (R. Briinnow, A Classified List 
of Ideographs, Leyden, 1880, no. 2561), which, 
according to the syllabaries, is to be read Innanna, 
Inninna, NanA, or Ninni (P. .Jensen, KIB iii. [1802] 
1, 20). The chief seat of her worship was the 
temple called K-an-na at Erech ( Vordcrasiatische 
Bibliothek , x i. [1907] 1 , 192 n.). For her cult in early 
times see VAB i. 1^ 205, s.v. * Ninni/ In bilin- 
gual texts, syllabaries, and historical inscriptions, 
Innanna is repeatedly equated with Ishtar ( e.g 
Gun. Texts, xxiv. £1908] pi. 41, line 75; PNBA 
xxxi. [1909] 20, pi. iii. line 8 ; Code of Hammurabi, 
iv. 00-05). A large number of hymns originally 
addressed to Innanna are appropriated to Ishtar 
(e.g., PSBA xxxi. 00). For this reason, Ishtar 
Iwars the titles * Queen of Eanna,’ * Queen of the 
land of Erech 1 ( luc . cit. ). 

2 . Ninft, or Ishtar of Lagash and Nineveh. -In 
the Old Bab. inscriptions tiio goddess mentioned 
most frequently after Innanna is the one whoso 
name is written with the ideograph generally read 
NinA (BrUimow, 4800). This sign was used also for 
a district of Lagusli and for the city of N inA, or 
Nineveh. Hence it is inferred that the sign for the 
goddess and the district of Lagash should also be 
read NinA. It is a plausible conjecture that Nineveh 
was founded by colonists from Lagash (cf. Gn IQ 11 ), 
and that the patron -goddess of Nineveh was origin- 
ally the same as the patron-goddess of the old city 
of NinA in Babylonia. In regard to her worship 
in the Old Ban. period see vAB i. 1, 202, s.v. 
‘NinA.’ Eannatum (c. 3200 B.c.) distinguishes 

i Uoreafter cited u VAB. 


Innanna and NinA (VAB i. 1, 18. 5 80 ' 84 ); so also 
Gudea (c. 2500 B.c. [t&. 104. 14"'* 7 ]). #ammurabi, 
on the contrary, calls the goddess of Nineveh 
Innanna (Code, iv. 03), and the Assyrians always 
call hor Ishtar. This shows that NinA was early 
identified with both Innanna and Ishtar (cf. Briin- 
now, 3050). The earliest Assyr. mention of Ishtar 
of Nineveh is in a prayer of Ashumagirpal II. (c. 
1100 B.C. ; sec literature). From that time onward 
she is frequently named in the royal inscriptions 
(see Barton, Heoraica, ix. [1892-93] 131-155). Her 
temple in Nineveh bore the name of E-mash-mash. 
Hence she is described as ‘dwelling in E-mash- 
mash,’ and Nineveh is called ‘ beloved of Ishtar.* 

3. Anunit, or Ishtar of Akkad. — The chief god- 
dess of the N. Bab. city called Agade, or Akkad, 
was Anunit. The name of her temple was E-ul- 
mash. For her worship in early times see VAB 
i. 1, 242, s.v. ‘Anunitum*; Code of Hammurabi, 

iii. 54, iv. 47 f. There is no record that the Assyrian 
kings paid her any special attention, but she was a 
great favourite with the Neo-Bab. king Nabonidus, 
who honoured her above all goddesses, and rebuilt 
her ruined temple at Akkad (VAB iv. [1912] 300, 
s.v. ‘Anunit’). For her identification with Ishtar 
see KIB iii. 1, 102 11 ; Jastrow, Bel. Bab. ii. Ill; 
PSBA xxxi. 07 ; H. Zimmern, Beitrdge, Leipzig, 
1896-1901, p. 11; Barton, Hebraica, x. 20; VAB 

iv. 170®, 240". 

4. Nin-lil, or Ishtar of Nippur.— The chief god 
of the earliest Bab. pantheon was Kn-lil, ‘master 
of the wind,’ the patron-deity of Nippur. His con- 
sort was Nin-lil, ‘ mistress of the wind * (see Baal, 
vol. ii. p. 295 ff.). She had a temple in Nippur 
known as E slm-ib (VAB i. 1, 188). Numerous 
votive inscriptions in her honour from ancient Bah. 
rulers have been discovered (ib. 265, s.v. * Nin-lil’ ; 
H. Winckler, Untcrsuchungcn , Leipzig, 1889, p. 
141). 

One of the titles of Nin-lil was Nin -liar-sag, 
‘mistress of the groat mountain * (see ERE ii. 296). 
Under this name she was worshipped in the temple 
of E-me-te-ur-sag at Kish, and in Girsu, a district 
of Shirpurla (VAB i. 1, 264, s.v. 1 Ninharsag * ; Code 
of Hammurabi, ii. 59-65). 

Still another title of Nin-lil was Nin-mal), ‘ ex- 
alted mistress,’ or Mali, ‘exalted* (VAB i. I, 138, 
19 31 , 237e ; Briinnow, 1050, 11008). Under this 
name she had a temple at Babylon called E-mah 
(KIB iii. 1, 150 4fi ; VAB iv., Index, s.v. ‘Mali* 
Nin-mah*). For the Semitic settlers in Babylonia 
Nin-lil was the Nin, or ‘ Mistress,’ par excellence ; 
hence they called hor B61it, ‘ Mistress,’ just as they 
called her husband BCI (see ERE ii. 296 ; Briinnow, 
11046tf.). 

Eannatum ( c . 3100 B.C.) carefully distinguishes 
Ninharsag, Innanna, and NinA (VAB i. 1, 18, S 48 ); 
so also Ur-Bau (c. 2700 B.C. [VAB i. 1, 60, 3 8 ]); 
but [Jammurabi (c. 1950 B.C.) calls the goddess of 
Kish lunanna (Code, ii. 59-65), and Kurigalzu 1. 
(c. 1350 B.C.) gave to Nin-lil of Nippur a tablet 
that had originally been dedicated to Innanna, 
which shows that he identified the goddesses 
(H. V. Hilprecht, Old Bab. Inscr., Philadelphia, 
1893, i. 1, nos. 15, 43). The Assyr. kings fre- 
quently identify Nin-lil = BAlit with Ishtar (Briin- 
now, 11046 ; KIB i. [1889] 28 M ; Winckler, Sargon, 
Leipzig, 1889, p. 94, xiv. 84; WAI ii. [1860] 60, 
no. 2 1 ; cf. KIB ii. [1890] 230“ -* 7 , 152\ 220**) ; and 
in one copy of a prayer of Ashurbanipal the god- 
dess is called ‘ Nin-mah,’ in another ‘Ishtar of 
Babylon* (Jastrow, Rel. Bab. i. 418, n. 6). 

5. Z&rpanit, or Ishtar of Babylon.— The consort 
of Marduk, the chief god of Babylon, was Zar- 
panit, whose name in Sumer, seems to mean * silver- 
shining,’ but was popularly interpreted by the 
Semites as Zer-banit, ‘ seed- producing, * with allu- 
sion to the reproductive function of the goddess. 
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One of her titles was Erfta, 'pregnant ’ (C. F. Leh- 
mann, Skamashshumukin , Leipzig, 1892, ii. 36). 
She had a chapel called Kaduglisug in Esagila, the 
great temple of Marduk (VAB iv. 12**). For 
references to her cult see L. W. King, Hammurabi , 
London, 1898-1900, no. 101, i. 41, iii. 12 ; Code of 
Hammurabi , xli. 43, 66 ; KIBii i. 138 f. ; Winckler, 
Sargon , i. 180; KIB iv. [1890] 307, s.v. * Zarpanit. ’ 
When, through the rise of the city of Babylon, 
Marduk became the chief god of Babylonia, he was 
identified with Enlil = B0i, the ancient chief god 
(EREii. 296 f.). The logical procedure was then 
to identify Zarpanit, the wife of Marduk, with 
Ninlil * B61it, the wife of Enlil = B61 ( VAB iv. 
282 w ; KIB ii. 220*; J. A. Craig, Bel. Texts , 
Leipzig, 1896, i. pi. 1, obv. 12-25 ; Jastrow, Rel. 
Bab. i. 636). Accordingly, when in later texts we 
read of 1 Ishtar of Babylon,’ we are to understand 
this of Zarpanit. Herodotus (i. 199) calls Zarpanit 
Aphrodite. 

6. Ishtar of Ashshur. — At Ashshnr, the capital 
of the early Assyr. monarchy, an Ishtar was wor- 
shipped who was distinguished by the name Ishtar 
Ashshur! tu, or ‘Ishtar of Ashsnur’ [KIB i. 4 la , 
28*, 38* ; L. W. King and E. A. W. Budge, 
Annals of the Kings of Assyria , London, 1902, i. 
169; KIB 158* ; Beitr. Assyr . ii. [1894] 587, rev. 
33-37). Tho primitive name of Ishtar of Ashshur 
and the peculiarities of her cult are unknown. 

7. Ishtar of Arbela. — At Arbela still another 
Ishtar was worshipped in a temple called E-gashan- 
kalamma, ‘ house of the lady of the world * ( PSBA 
xxxi. 68). In the inscriptions of the Assyr. kings, 
from Sennacherib onwards, Ishtar of Nineveh and 
Ishtar of Arbela are mentioned as though they 
Were separate goddesses ( KIB ii. 106 M , 124* 154 1 ®). 
An oracle to Esarhaddon (WAI iv. 68, col. iii. 15) 
begins: ‘I am Ishtar of Arbela.’ Ashurbanipal 
distinguished sharply between Ishtar of Nineveh 
and Ishtar of Arbela, and paid more honour to the 
latter (KIB ii. 1 78 4 ' 10 , 200*- 1 *, 248-256, 260). Seve- 
ral astrological reports from her temple aro known 
(WAIW i. [1870] 61, no. 5f.). Although she is not 
mentioned before Sennacherib, it is probable that 
she was an ancient local divinity of Arbela. Tho 
name of the city Arba-ilu suggests either that 
four divinities were united thero or else that the 
original god was called Arba (cf. Kirjath-Arba in 
Palestine). The Sumer, name of her temple E- 
gashan-kalamma suggests the high antiqmtv of 
her cult. The same conclusion is doraanded by 
the words of Ashurbanipal in connexion with the 
re-building of her temple : ‘ Whose wall from of 
old [ullaszJD^v) was not built’ (KIB ii. 260*). 

8. Other goddesses identified with Ishtar.— The 
minor goddesses of the Old Bab. pantheon came 
also sooner or later to be identified with Ishtar. 

Antu, the consort of Anu, is called Ishtar by Sargon (Winck- 
ler, Sargon , 1. 94**), and Is equated with Nin-Bhar and Ishtar by 
the lists (Cun. Texts, xxlv. pi. 1 and 20, lines 15 ff.. 22 ft. ; PSBA 
xxxi. 21). Damkina, the consort of Ea, is identified with BOlit 
= Ishtar by Sarvon (foe. cit. line 64). Nin-gal, the consort of 
Sin, has the attributes of Ishtar In a hymn published by Oral? 
(Rel. Texts, it pi. 1-2) and translated by Jastrow (Rel. Bab. i. 
647). A, the consort of Bhamash, seems to have had a similar 
fate, Inasmuch as she early ceased to have any independent 
importance. Bau was first identified with Gatumdug (ib. 1. 
58-60), then with Gula, and finally with Ishtar (i. 646); and 
Nln-tu, an ancient goddess of Shirpurla, is equated with BOlit 
« Ishtar in WAI ii. 66, 16a. 

Several goddesses are distinguished from Ishtar in the 011- 

E MnoBh Epic, but these also are subsequently identified with 
er. One of these is Kin-sun, tho mother of Gilgamesh (KIB 
vi. 146). Sln-gashld of Erech says that Hhe dwells in Kanna, i.e. 
Is the same as Nang (VAB i. 1, 220. xxl). Another such god- 
dess is Ishfeara (KIB vi. 164). She is distinguished from Ishtar 
in the curses on the boundary stones (W. J. Hinke, A New 
Boundary Stone qf Nebuchadrezzar /., Philadelphia, 1907, _p. 
90 f.), but is equated with her in a number of later texts (KAT*, 
482). This form of Ishtar appears in Egyptian Inscriptions as 
’A-sa-khlra (Ward, Seal Cylinders, 268). Still another goddess 
of the ailgamesh Epic Is Irnlni (KIB vi. 160). She alsols iden- 
tified with Ishtar in the hymn published by King (Stf sen Tablets 
of Creation, London, 1902, il. pi. 76-84) and translated by Jas- 


trow (RsL Bab. il. 06 , 68, 70). In his quest for Eabani, Gil- 
' meets the goddess widuri (KIB vi. 210). Slduri Is 

‘fined in a vocabulary (WA I il. 82, 270 d) as * maiden,’ a title 
of Ishtar. In an old Ban. fragment of the Gilgamesh Epic (M VO 
vil. [1902] 8) she appears asSabitu, which Jonsen (KIB vi. 678 f.) 
connects with Ml. Rahu or Lebanon. On this hypothesis, 
Hiduri-Sabitu will be the Phosnioian ‘Ashtart of Gebal. In the 
magical text Shurpu, ii. 172 (Zimmurn, Beitrdge, p. 10), aho is 
called 4 Ishtar of wisdom.’ 

In the period of the first dynasty, when Babylonia was occu- 
pied by the Araorites, the West Romaic 'Ashtart became known 
m Babylonia. In a tablet published In l*SBA xi. [1889] 174 ff. 
she is said to be the 4 Ishtar of ths West.’ Her symbol, the 
ashera , or conventional troe, was treated also as a goddess. In 
a dedicatory inscription for Hammurabi (Winckler, Fnrsch- 
ungen, Leipzig, 1898, i. 108), Ashratu receives ths attributes of 
Ishtar, ana in ths Amarna letters the name of tho Amorito 
chieftain Abd-Ashirti is occasionally written with the ideogram 
for Ishtar (RAT*, 432 f.). In the time of the Illrd dynasty 
Ishtar was identified with ths Kasslte goddess Mirizir (Jastrow, 
Rel. Bab. i. 180). 

Other goddesses identified with Ishtar are Gushes, a goddess 
of vegetation (ib. i. 636, ii. 67), Mama, or Mami, a mother- 
goddess (KAT\ 430), Aruru, another mother-goddess ({ft.), SuJj, 
Sherfia, and Gamlat (Jastrow, Rel. Bab. i. 247 f.), and ShlUa(ift. ii. 
410). A number of fists have come down to us that are devoted 
to nothing else than the names and titles of Ishtar. Buch are 
Cun. Texts, xli. pi. il. ; xxlv. pi. 1, 20, 41 ; and the tablet K. 2109, 
published by Pinches (PSBA xxxi. 20 ff.). One of these (Cun. 
Texts, xxiv. pi. 41) reads: ‘ Zanaru Is Ishtar of the lands. 
Karadun is Ishtar of the strong, Ulslga is Ishtar of heaven and 
earth, Tiruru is Ishtar of . . ., Shunnusibl is Ishtar of images, 
Tibanumma is Ishtar of fetters, Menu&nnim is Ishtar of lamenta- 
tion, Labatu is Ishtar of wailing, Al&kalki is Ishtar of burning, 
Kashaia is Ishtar of howling.’ The other lists are similar, and 
give us many names of goddesses and temples that aro other- 
wise unknown. The magical texts are fond of invoking Ishtar 
under a series of names, all of them doubtless once independent 
goddesses (e.g. Zlmraern, Beitrdge, 11). Ah early as the time of 
Hammurabi Ishtar hod become too equivalent of iltu, • goddess.’ 
So we read ‘the gods and the ishtars,’ 4 his god and hiH ishtar,’ 
showing how completely ths minor goddesses were identified 
with the great mother. 

9. The male Ishtar.— In some parts of the Semitic 
world, as society passed from the matriarchal to 
the patriarchal organization, 'Ash tar changed her 
sex (ERE ii. 11 5f.). The beginnings of a move- 
ment in this direction are perhaps to be seen in 
Babylonia. In Sumer, the word for ‘master’ is 
en and for * mistress ’ nin. Gods bear such names 
as En-lil, En-ki, En-zu, and goddesses such names 
as Nin-lil, Nin-mab, Nin-sun. Some male deities, 
however, aro called nin —e.g., Nin-Girsu, Nin-a- 
gal. This seems to indicate that in these instances 
primitive goddesses have been transformed into 
gods (ERE ii. 296). This tendency iB seen in 
NanA, the goddess of Erech. 

In an inscription of Lugaltarai, king of Kish ( 0 . 8160 b.o.), 
Bank is apparently addressed as ‘king of the lands’ (Barton, 
JAOSxx\. 186 ff. ; for a different but lest natural interpretation 
see VAB 1. 1, 160. 8). One of the ancient pate nin of Buna 
addressee Innana-erln, or Ishtar of the cedar forests Irn ini (see 
above, 8), by the title of ‘king* (G. A. Barton, A Sketch of 
Semitie Origins , New York ana London, 1902, p. 184 : V A B 1 . 
1, 182a; aee also A. H. Sayce, Rel. Egypt and Bab., Edinburgh, 
1908, p. 887). Whatever tendencies of this sort may have 
existed among the Sumerians, they exerted no Influence upon 
the Semitic conception of Ishtar. For the Babylonians and 
Assyrians she remained exclusively feminine. The few passages 
in which she receives male attributes do not imply that she 
had ohanged her sex or was bisexual, but show only a sort, of 
henotheism, in which for the moment she was regarded ns the 
supreme divinity. Thus in the hymn published by Haupt 
( Akkad . und sum. Keilsehrifttexte, 126-131 ; Prince, J AOS xxiv. 
[1908] 108 ff.) Ishtar says (obr. 22-24): 4 1 am En-iil and 1 am 
Nin-lil.’ The astrological tablet (WAI ill. 63, col. ii.) contains 
the statement that 4 Pilbat (the star of Ishtar) i» a female at 
sunset and becomes a male at sunrise.’ A hymn to Ishtar of 
Nineveh (Oraig, Rel. Texts, i. pi. 7<*) reads : 4 Like Ashur she is 
bearded with a beard.’ This probably refers merely to the 
halo, or radiance, that surrounds her star (see Jastrow, RA 
xvil. [1911] 271-298). 

IV. The CHARACTER OF ISHTAR.— A* a result 
of the syncretism that has just been described, 
Ishtar inherited the characteristics of many earlier 
goddesses ; nevertheless, at the end of the process 
she retained all the traits of the primitive Semitic 
'Ashtar. 

x. Water-goddet*.— In ERE ii. U0 b it is shown 
that the primitive ’Ashtar was closely connected 
with springs as the source of life in the Arabian 
desert. Tnis character she retained in Baby- 
lonia. 
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The sign for Nlnflt, ‘ fish-house,’ shows that she was originally 
a water- goddcHs ; and her name NinA probably means ‘ mistress 
o! water. 1 The same is indicated by tho dedication of a spring 
to her (Ed ft i. 1, 104>»^>, and a boat Ub. 92. 4'*, 104. 14*»), and 
by the fact that she was tho * child of Eridu,’ t.e. the daughter 
of Ea, tlie sca-god (ib. 110. 20**1 Offerings of fish were made 
to her, os nlso to Innanna {FSB A xxvii. 71-79). Isliltara, 
another form of Ishtur, is often called * Ishhara of the ‘sea/ 
Archaic repress ritutioi is of Ninfl, or some other form of lahtar, 
on seals shew fish and other sea creatures beneath her throne 
(Ward, ji. 155). Similarly fish were sacred to Atnrgatis, tire 
Syrian ‘Asht&r. ami sea-water was brought for libations In her 
temple (HUE li. 106f.). In a hymn to Ninlil (JAOS xxiv. 114) 
the goddess says; ‘At tho mountain spring I fill the vessel, at 
the mountain spring of Oilman I wash my head.’ Ishtar is 
brpu^ht uphrom Hheol hy sprinkling her with the water of life 

2. Giver of vegetation.- Ah the goddess of springs 
Ishtar was naturally connected with the verdure 
that they caused. 

In a hymn (Keisner, Jlymnen, no, Ml, rev. 49 f.) she says ; 4 In 
the heavens 1 take my place and send rain, in the earth I take 
my place and cause the greon to spring forth. 1 In another 
hymn (Oraig, Rel. Text*, I. nl. 16-17) she is called ‘ Oushea who 
gives the growth of plants/ In a lament (Ilaupfc, Akkad, und 
sum. Keilsehrifttexte, p. llttf.,obv. fl)she is called ‘the one who 
causes verdure to spring forth.’ In the OLlgamesh Kpic slie 
nays to her father Anu : * I have heaped up grain for mankind, 
and I have produced f odder for the cattle ; if there shall be 
seven years of famine, I have gathered grain for mankind and 
have modo the fodder great for the cattle/ In this capacity 
she is the wife, or mother, of Tammuz, the personification of 
vegetation, who dies in the summer heat and comes to life again 
with the winter rains (see Tammuz). In a lament for Tammuz 
(WA1 iv. 80, no. 2, lines 30-38) we read : • Me has gone, he has 
gone to tho bosom of the earth, and the dead are numerous in 
the land. . . . How long shall the springing of verdure l>e 
restrained? Ilow long shall the nutting forth of leaves be held 
back?’ To bring him back to life Ishtar descends to Sheol 
{KJB vi. 80-91). Dumu-zi, or Tammuz, api*ears as the husband 
of Innanna in tho oarliest Bab. inscriptions (see VAIi i. 1, 246, 
s. v ). As the goddess of verdure Ishtar bears the title Urkittu, 
which is probably derived from urlfu, 4 green/ rather than from 
Uruk, ‘ Erech ’ ( Jastrow, i. 443, n. 0). She is also colled * queen 
of the dust, mistress of the field/ The ashera, or pout, that 
was sacred to Ishtar seems to have been a conventional re- 
presentation of a living tree. According to Uotumcl, the Hign 
for Nana-lsbtar (Brtimiow, 143) in its archaic form was a 
picture of an ashera ( ExpT xi. lliNNJ] 190). On ancient seals a 
seated goddess is represented holding sheaves of grain (Ward, 
pp. 133-187). This represents one of tho forms of Ishtar, 
perhaps ltau-Gula. 

3. Creatress of animals.— In an amulet published 
in Mitt, de.r dent. Orie.nt-Gesellsvh ., no. 9 (1901), 
p. 13, and translated by Jastrow (i. 335 IF. ), Ishtar 
is called ‘creatress of the creatures/ In a hymn 
(llaupt, Akkad, und sum. K eilsc.hr iff texte, p. 1 Hi f., 
obv. 8) she is termed ‘ creatress of all things.’ 
This is doubtless the reason why in the park of 
Atnrgatis at 11 ierft polls all sorts of wild animals 
roamed freely (Lucian, de Dea Syr. 28 f., 3911'.). 

In particular, Ishtar was the giver of the increase of the Hocks 
and the herds. She promised Gilgamesh that, if he would love 
her, his sheep and his cattle should bear twins (Kill vi. 108*8) ; 
of. the Hebrew usage of calling the young of the flock 'asht'roth 
(1H 7 1:1 2H<- *8* 6*), On account of this connexion with the 
herds Ishtar herself received the attributes of a cow. I11 Old 
Bab. art she is frequently represented with horns. As Ninljarsag 
she has the same horned head-dress os tho Egyptian cow- 
goddess Hathor (Ward, p. 404). On the boundary Btonos her 
symbol is the cow. When the early kings say that they are 
‘ nourished with holy milk hy Ninbarsag/ this may refer to her 
character as a cow-goddess not less t han as a mother -goddess 
(Boissier, OLZ xi. col. 236, 661). As late as the limo of 
Ashurbanipal, Ishtar of A r be la says to the king : ‘ Of t ho four 
udders that, aro put to thy mouth two shall suckle thee, and 
with two thou shall cover thy face ’ (Jastrow, 1. 444). With this 
aspect of Ishtar should be compared the Palestinian ‘Ashtaroth- 
Karnaim, or two-horned ’Ashtarts, and the hornet! 'Ashtarf 8 on 
the plaques discovered In the mounds of Canaan (KBE iii. 182). 
A figure from the Merrill Collection in tho Semitic Museum of 
Harvard University show's a naked woman with rays round 
her head and a crew -out under her feet, with one foot like a 
fish’s tail, and the other like tho hoof of a cow or sheep (THE 
xvil. [1901] 447). Beneath it is the inscription in Greek : 

‘ Divine producer of all/ It is doubtless one of the forms of 
the Palestinian ‘Ashtart. Among birds the dove was specially 
sacred to her, probably on account of its erotic temperament. 
It is figured with her on seals (Ward, figs. 924, 920. 927). An 
image of a dove was also found in the temple of Ninmab at 
Babylon (Mitt, dor deu 4. Or.-Gesdlseh.. no. 6 [1900), p. 8). 
Similarly doves were sacred to Atatgatls (HUE 11. 160 f. ), and 
the swallow is mentioned asa sacred bird of Ishtar(/T .4 T*, 481). 

4. Goddess of sexual love.— Inh tar herself was 
conceived as unrestrained in her passion for her 
lovers. In the Gilgamesh Epic, Gilgameeh re- 


proaches her for her fickleness. First she loved 
Tammuz, then a bird, then a lion, then a horse, 
then a shepherd, then a gardener, and finally 
himself [KIB vi. 1(18-171). 

In a hymn oho is entitled ‘the glad-oyed, goddess of desire, 
goddess of sighing ’ (PSBA xxxt. 22). In another hymn she is 
called ‘amorous mother-goddess at whoso side no god draweth 
near’ (8. H. Langdon. Psalms, Paris, 1909, p. 257). In one 
hymn she says of herself : 4 Beside the wino when I seat myself, 
the woman for the devoted man am I ’ ( AJSL xxil. [1906] 149). 
In the same context she even calls herself ‘a loving courtesan’ 
and a ‘temple-harlot’ (lb. 149, 160). In this aspect ehe was 
depicted in art as a naked woman with emphasised sexual 
features (Ward, pp. 161 L, 380), or as lifting her robe to disclose 
her charms (ib. pp. 296, 887). She was the awakener of sexual 
impulse in animals and In men. In a hymn she Bays : ‘1 turn 
the male to the female, I turn the female to the male ; I am she 
who adorneth the male for the female, I am she who adometh 
the female for the male* (PSBA xxxi. 84). She caused the 
union of male and female (./A O.V xxiv. 116). When she descended 
to Sheo), copulation ceased in men and animals (KIB vi. 80 f.). 
For this reason prostitutes were attached to her temples. Sucn 
a woman was called ithtarttu after the goddess herself; or 
qadiuhtu, ‘sacred/ the same as q'dheshd in the OT, apparently 
originally a title of the goddess herself ; or bari/ntu from the 
root #ara?n, ‘devote’; or sham^atu, ‘Joy-maiden*; or kizritu, 

‘ harlot/ One of these from the temple in Erech was sent to 
ensnare Kabuni (KJB vi. 122 -127). After Gilgamesh had slain 
the heavenly bull, Ishtar gathered the harlots, the Joy-maidens, 
and the hierodmUni to lament ( KIB vi. 177). In the Ira myth 
F.rech is called ‘ the dwelling of Anu and Ishtar, the city of 
harlots, Joy-maidens, and hierodules* (ib. 62). An omen is 
interpreted as meaning: ‘The divine mistress will cause to 
bear ner maidens who have not become pregnant * (Jastrow, 
ii. 3H7). The Code of JJammurabi contains many provisions in 
regard to these uomen (see by on, ‘The Consecrated Women of 
the Hammurabi Code,’ in Studies jrresented to C. H. 7V;jy, New 
York, 19L2, pp. 341-300). For evidence of prostitution in her 
cult in later times see Ashtart, vol. 11. p. 110*, and IIikrodouloi 
(S emitic and Egyptian), vol. vi. pp. 072-076. 

5. Goddess of wedlock.— The ideograph nin- 
dingir-ra (BrUnnow, 10999), or b6lit-ildm t ‘mistress 
of the gods/ is also used for hirtu, ‘wife/ which 
shows that Ishtar was regarded os the ‘ wife * par 
excellence. 

In a hymn she is called ‘ bride of Esagila and Erida’ (Jastrow, 
i. 633). In another hymn she is termed ‘brldo of the lands 
whose fulness is luxuriance ‘ (PSBA xxxi. 08). Ishtar is called 
tho bride, ortho wife, of nearly every god of tho Bab. pantheon. 
Still more strangely, the early kings designate themselves her 
husband— e.g., Knnnatum( V A B 1. 1, 18), Ur-Ninib (ib, 204), Pur- 
Sin (ib. 20-1), Uimil-Sln (ib. 200). As a bride Ishtar Is described 
in poetry ami represented in art os veiled (cf. (In 24*® : Jerernias, 
ATim liichte desalt. Orients », p. 108 f. ; KIB vi. 210*). In this 
capacity she was prayed to bless wedded love. One such prayer 
has come down to us (PSBA xxxi. 00) in which a woman en- 
treats Ishtar that her absent husband, or lover, may return 
safely, that he may continue to love her, and that she may bear 
children. 

6. Goddess of maternity.— A h Ninharsa^, or 
Ninlil, she was the 'mother of tho gotta’ (VAB 
i. 1, 60. 3 8 , 150. 3 1 ; and frequently in the later 
literature). She was also the ‘ mother of men/ 

Gudea calls her ‘mother of the children of tho city* (16. 00). 
Hamsuilima calls her ‘ the mother who bare me ’ (Winckler, 
U ntersurhnngen, p. 141). A personal name of the Hammurabi 
period is Ishtar-ummiya, * Ishtar Is my mother ’ (Jastrow, i. 100). 
As Aruru, Ishtar mods Eabani of clay (KJB vl. 121), and created 
all men and animals (ib. 40). Sargon speaks of B6Iit-ilHni = 
Ishtar as the one 4 who increases the offspring ’(Jastrow, i. 246). 
In the hymns she is frequently described as ‘ creatress of man- 
kind. wno causeth all created things to flourish/ She is 
identified with Erfla, the goddess of pregnancy (ib. J. 110). In 
a prayer she is called 4 Bhe who loveth reproduction * (PSBA 
xxxi. 08). In a list of titles she is termed ‘ opener of the loins, 
framer of the footus ’ (ib. 21). Herodotus states (i. 190) that at 
Babylon she was called Mylitta, t.e. Mu’allidtu, * she who causes 
to bear/ Under the name Mama, she caused the birth of 
second children ( JAOS xxxli. 22). In art, Ishtar was most 
frequently represented as a mother suckling a child (Jerernias, 
AT im Lichie , p. 107 ; Ward, pp. 162-164, 376). 

As a mother Ishtar was believed to love man- 
kind and to grieve over their sorrows. At the 
deluge she cried like a woman in travail over the 
loath of tho children that she had borne ( KIB vi. 
238). Several laments have been preserved in 
which she bewails the destruction of her city 
Erech by the Elamites (see literature). In a hymn 
she is described as ‘ she who loveth all men ’ (PSBA 
xxxi. 63). Another hymn says: ‘Thou lookest 
mercifully upon tho sinner, and thou correctest 
the wrong-doer daily’ (Jastrow, ii. 67). Still 
another hymn calls her ‘the mistress of heaven 
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and earth) who hears prayers, who listens to oom> 
plaints, who receives petitions, the compassionate 
goddess, who loves righteousness * (ib. ii. 112). 

7 . Giver of earthly blessings.— On account of 
her mother- love for men she bestowed life, health, 
prosperity, and all other blessings upon them. 

Gudea (speaks of her ‘ life-giving glanoe v (F.dl9 1. 1, 76). Kudur- 
mabuk says that she gave him a prosperous reign ( ib . 220) ; 
Arad-Sln declares that she gave him long life (ib. 214). Sargon 
says that she caused the inhabitants of the land to prosper 
(Wlnckler, Saryon, 1. 94»») ; and Nebuchadrezzar affirms that 
she gives him length of days (VAB iv. 170®). An old hymn to 
Nank that has been adapted to Ishtar says : ‘ She gives pro- 
sperity to the man with whom she is pleased (7), oho guards his 

S Lth. . . . The physician is skilful with whom she is pleased (7). 

er hand Is with the manservant and the maidservant. Who 
can do anything without her?' (Jastrow, i. 638). Another 
hymn calls her ‘ Ishtar, without whom none iiossesscs peace and 
Joy ’ (ib. i. 847). 

She was regarded as fche mistress of magical arts 
with which she counteracted the wiles of the 
demons (Zimmem, Beitrdge , p. 33 ; AJSL xxiii. 
151). Accordingly, she is constantly invoked as a 
helper in the magical oxorcisrns (Jastrow, i. 82, 
290, 292, 300. 315, 321). Especially is she a helper 
against the demon Ti’u (ib. 347), and against, ‘ the 
wicked seven * {ib. 361 If.). 

On account of her good-will and her power, 
prayers were addressea to her more frequently 
than to any other deity. Ashurbanipal prayed 
her for long lifo for himself and his brother 
(Lelimann, Shnmash shu mukin , pi. xxiii. -xxiv. ). 
Nebuchadrezzar prayed Ishtar, or Ninmah, for 
long life, posterity, victory, and success. A large 
number of prayers and penitential psalms to Ishtar 
were found in the library of Ashurbanipal (see 
literature ; Jastrow, ch. xvii. f.). These breathe a 
noble ethical and religious spirit, and are among 
the finest products of the Bab. religion. In one of 
them the poet expresses tho joy of serving his 
oddess in the words : * Her song is sweeter than 
oney and wine, sweeter than sprouts and herbs, 
superior indeed to pure cream * (ef. Ps 19 10 ). In 
many of tho prayers Ishtar is asked to intercede 
with her father Sin, or with some other god, on 
behalf of the suppliant. 

8. Moral governor of men.- As the mother of 
men, who loved them and cared for their well- 
being, she was naturally concerned with the 
establishing of law and order. 

Shu was ‘queen of all dwelling-places,’ ‘Imparting all laws, 
wearing the ruler’s crown,’ * who executes judgment and de- 
cision,' ‘leader of mankind' (King, Seven Tablet e, i. 222 f.), 

‘ inlstre.au of mankind’ (Jastrow, ii. 75), ‘creatress of wisdom ' 
(KATZ, 42d), ‘opposed to all disorder '(Jastrow, ii. 112), ‘mis- 
tress of justice ' (ib. 201). In a hymn she says ; ‘ In the dispute 
when I take part, tho woman who understands piltwn am I. 
In the lawsuit, whon I tako part, the woman who understand* 
law ain l ' (AJSL xxiii. 140). Like Hhamash, she wus the judge 
of men (Jastrow, i. 585). As the ruler of Lho world, she ap- 
pointed kings to execute justice. The Old Bab. kings all 
acknowledge that she has called them to the thro nr ( VA B i. 
1, 10. 5«, 18. r»00, 20. 25, 26g. 17, 66b. 2U, 146. 17a ; Code of Ham- 
murabi, v. 18). Nebuchadrezzar says that ' Anunit called his 
name to the sovereignty of the land, and placed in his hand the 
sceptre over all peoples * (VAB Iv. 24835). 

9. Giver of revelations.— In her care for men, it, 
became neceHWiry for Ishtar at times to make 
special communications of her will. Gudea call." 
her ‘ tho child of Eridu, who counsels what is best , 
mieenly interpreter of the gods ? ( VAli i. 1, 90. 2 ,B ). 
He Bays also that ‘she directed her attention t 
the oracles’ {ib. HO. 20 w ). Rim-Sin calls her 
4 reveoler of all decisions, who causes the oracles 
of the land to remain ’ {ib. 218e). 

Through an association of ideas with verdure, green colour In 
liquids, green plants, insects, and birds were regarded as omens 
sent by her (Jastrow, li. 722, 802). Many omens derived from 
the livers of victims were connected with her {ib. 236, 261, 887, 
400 f.). She also inspired prophets to deliver her message. In 
a prayer of Ashumaflrpal (ib. 118) the king prays : ' Grant me 
a trustworthy oracle.’ Similarly, Sennacherib asks Ishtar of 
Nineveh and Ishtar of Arbela for direction (KIB ii. 107). A 
series of responses of Ishtar of Arbela to Esarhaddon Is known 
(Banks, AJSL xiv. [1808] 287-277), also a series of responses to 
Ashurbanipal (Craig, Bel. T*wt», i. 26-27). Sho predioted to the 
latter the death of the king of Mannai (KIB 11. 178®). She sent 


a dream to encourage the troops who were afraid to cross a 
•i ver (ib. 20097 101 )• She appeared in a \ ision to a m*or promising 
rlctory over Elam (ib. 250 i » 0 *7&), She commanded Ashiirbantpul 
through an oracle to bring hack Iter imago from Elam (ib. 
210113115). p or a f u n discussion of this subject see Jastrow, 
:h. xix. 

10 . Destroyer of life. — In atriking contrast to 
lie life-gix ing Iienciiccnt character of tho goddess 
that ban been exhibited thus far .stands her other 
aspect as a destroyer of lifo. From the earliest 
times it must have l>ecn observed that life and 
death were only two aspects of tho same force, 
and that love was the frequent cause of jealousy, 
hatred, and strifo. 

For Tuinmuz, tho lover of her youth, she appointed yearly 
death (KIB vi. 168). With him died the vegetation that she 
had called into life. On his account nhe herself had to doscend 
into Sheol, and be afflicted there with all the diseases (i’5. 80-91). 
Hammurabi (Code, ii. 26 ff.) says i hut he ‘decked with green the 
sepulchre of Malkat (tho queen) of Sippar.’ The sufferings that 
sho endured she also inflicted upon men. Knhurti she smote 
with disease and death (KIB vi. 108). Sho sent the heavenly 
bull to destroy Gilgaiucsh (ib. 17*2). Mon p ravin 1 to bur as tho 
cause of nickneHH and suffering. One lament sa>s: 'In thy 
descent to the house of a man, thou art as thu jackal which hath 
been caused to como to take the sheep, thou art the lion which 
constantly cometh into the midst’ (I’SBA xxxi. .V.)). When she 
was angry, she sent a wicked demon called Dilui or Ti'u to 
attlict men (Jantrow, i. 841 If.). A configuration known as ‘ the 
hand of Ishtar' in a liver denoted the death of a son of the 
family (ib. ii. 409). A class of priests endured castration in her 
service, ‘ whose manhood, in order to terrify the people, ishtar 
turned to womanhood’ (KIB vi. 02 lft ). These were evidently 
similar to tho Galli of Atargatis (ItRK il. 166 f.) and to the 
qedkixhtm and krtubhim of the OT. 

11. Storm-Goddess.— Either as a destroyer or as 
a sender of rain, Tshtar was occasionally described 
as a storm -goddess. She was 4 the lolly one who 
causes the heavens to tremble, tho enrtli to quake, 
the flaming lire, who causes flic bird- like Zu (the 
storm cloud) to lly from the house, who casts 
down the mountains like doad bodies ' (AJSL xxiii. 
[1907] 150 f., 164 f.). In her character iih storm- 
goddess she waged war with the gods of the 
mountains (JAOS xxiv. 114). In art she was often 
represented holding a caducous of two serpents 
(Ward, pp. 155, 405, 408). This is apparently a 
lymbol of tho lightning. 

12 . War -goddess. — The primitive Semitic 
mother was the leader of her clan in war, and 
therefore from the earliest times ishtar was a war- 
goddess (Elltt ii. llfl b ). 

She promised Gilgamesh victory over all lands (A r /i? vi. 16616). 
She brought tho Elamite* upon her city of Krech (ib. 272). 
Eannatum sneaks of casting the not of Ninbarsag over tho 
people of Gishbu (VAB i. 1, 14. 17‘°). Gudea dedicated weapon - 
bearers, warriors, to Innanna (ib. 104. 1434-36). Hammurabi 
Hays that ho conquered wiUi tho powerful weapon that Nan A 
entrusted to him (Code., xl. 24). In a votive tablet for (Jam- 
murabi it is said : 4 Ishtar has given thee conflict and battle ; 
what more ennst thou hope 7 ' (Jastrow, I. 308). Aguinkakrime 
calls himself * mighty hero of Ishtar, the warrior-goddess ’ (KIB 
HI. 136). Nebuchadrezzar 1. says that ' at t he command of Ishtar 
and Adad, the gods of war,’ he defeated the Elamites (ib. lflfWU). 
In the inscriptions of the Assyr. kings, Ishtar appears chiefly as 
a war-goddees. Tiglath Pi loner i. calls her ‘ the exalted among 
the gods, mistress of warfare, the arranger of battle ’(if), i. 10 13 ). 
Ashurnapirpul ii. says that ‘she set her heart upon the making 
of battle and war ’ (ib. i. 6KW). He Mr*!. applies to lier the tit In 
‘ i^ueen of Kitinuru,’ i .*. ‘t^ueen of Conflict* (Jastrow, i. ‘216, 
243. 249). Shalmaneser ir. calls her ‘the first horn of heAven 
and earth, who is perfect, in bravery, who establishes the fates, 
who enlarges my kingdom ’ (KIB i. 13oU>), * queen of tight and 
1 Kittle ’ (ib. 152 3 ). .Sennacherib says: *1 prayed unto . . . 
Ishtar of Nineveh, Ishtar of Arbela, the gods whom I trust, for 
the capture of my mighty foes.’ When menaced by the united 
forces of the Babylonians and Elamites, he prayed ' to Ishtar of 
Nineveh, Ishtar of Arbela, the gods whom I trust, for victory 
over the mighty enemy ’ (ib. ii. 100M> • ,< ). Esarhaddon says : 
4 in thu help of . . . Ishtar of Nineveh, Ishtar of Arbela, the. great 
goddesses, my mistresses, 1 ruled from the east to the west ami 
found no rival ’ (ib. ii. 1247 - 8 ). For Ishtar’s part in Ashurhani 
pal’s campaigns Hee alwve under 9. All her oracles were gi\ en 
to assist him in ids wars. When she appeared to his w-t r, she 
appeared full-armed in flame (ib. ii. 25(F>--'°). Nabonidiis call 1 
her ‘ Anunit, the mistress of battle, who carries how and quiver 
. . . who overwhelms the enemy, destroys the wicked ’ ( VA It 
iv. 22833-34). Tho warlike character of Ishlar is greatly empha- 
sized in the hyums. One meets kucIi titles oh ‘ warlil.e daughter 
of Sin,’ ‘leader In Jmitle,' ‘mistress of battle,’ * perfect in 
eourage,' ‘ goddess of heroes,' ‘sharp dagger,' ‘dcutroyer of the 
land.’ * mistress of countries.’ In one hymn sho says : ‘Beside 
my father in battle I take my place ; beside B61 in oombat and 
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battle I stand. During battle thread I weave, with the spindle 
1 spin. Into battle like a swallow I fly ’ (Relsner, Hyrnnen, 
no. 66, rev. 39 ft.). This reminds one of Atargatis at Hlera- 
polis who carried a distaff (Lucian, d$ Dea Syr. 327), and also 
of the Greek Parcs. At the beginning of another hymn (Oraig, 
Bel. Texts, i. pi. 64-66) she is described as marching to battlo 
aooompanied by musicians, who through their songs seek to 
win her favour. Because of her warlike character she is often 
compared to a lion, a Jackal, an angry wild ox, and other ani- 
mals. I ah tar as a war-goddess is identified in art by the relief 
of Anubanini, whioh shows her armed with clubs, leading 
prisoners by a cord passed through the lips (Ward, fig. 413). In 
Old Bab. art she is represented seated, armed with clubs and 
scimitars. In Assyr. art she Is depicted standing, armed with 
bow, arrows, and quiver (Ward, ch. xxv.). Closely akin to the 
war-goddess was Ishtar's function as a goddess of hunting. The 
inscriptions WAl\. 7»I)olltzsch, Assyr. Lesestflekc*, p. 121, re- 
present Asburbanipal pouring libations over dead lions, and aro 
accompanied with an ascription of praise to Tnhtar. 

13 . The planet Venus.— Utterly unrelated to 
the characteristics that have been considered thus 
far was the identification of Ishtar with the planet 
Venus. There is no trace of this among the other 
Semites, except in late times and under evident 
Bab. infl uence (see ERE ii. 116). Even in Baby- 
lonia this astral character cannot bo traced back 
into tho Old Bab. period. It is improbable, there- 
fore, that it was primitive Semitic (against D. 
Nielson, ZDMG lxvi. 469-472). No certain evi- 
dence of the identification of Ishtar with thn 
planet Venus is found before the time of 
Hammurabi. 

Gudea (c. 2600 b.o.) says that he dedicated a dink to Innanna 
(VAB i. 1, 104. 1427), but it is not clear that thin was a star- 
emblem ; tho usual star-emblems had rays. Kudurmabuk (e. 
2000 u.c.) speaks of N&nk, the mistress, who is like the sky in 
gleaming splendour (t6. 220 f.), but this also is uot certainly 
astral. On boundary stones of the Oassite dynasty, as early 
as the middle of the 14th cent. B.O., the four- to eight-pointed 
star is the established emblem of Ishtar (Hinke, Boundary 
Stans of Neb. I., 246). In seal-cylinders of the same period 
Ishtar is accompanied with a star (Ward, ch. xxv.). In one 
of these (Ward, fig. 412) she is represented with wings, rising 
above the mountains along with the sun. As early as the time 
of [jaimmirabl, Ishtar seems to have formed a tnad with Sin, 
the moon, and Shamnsh, the sun— which implies her astral 
character (Jaatrow, 1. 163). The fact that Marduk, the chief 
god of Babylon, is identified with the planet Jupplter, and 
Nebo, the god of the adjacent Borsippa, with Mercury, indicates 
that the identification of the great gods with planets did not 
arise before tho unification of Babylonia by yammurabi. It 
was part of the system of religious syncretism by which this 
monarch sought to consolidate his empire. The arithmetical 
sign XV for Ishtar, which is connected with her astral char- 
acter (the sign for .Sin 1 m XXX), makes its first appearance In 
the period of (Jammurabi. As to the reason why Ishtar was 
Identified with Venus, one can only conjecture that it may 
have been the beauty of the planet, or its alternation as 
morning and evening star, that suggested a connexion with 
the life-giving and destroying functions of the goddess. 
Possibly the faot that Ishtar was the daughter of Sin, the 
moon, as early as Arad-Sin, led to her identification with the 
planet. 

Tho identity of Venus os morning star with 
Venus as evening star was known in tho Assyr. 
period, and probably much earlier. Thero are 
numerous official reports of the astrologers that 
sneak of Ishtar as morning and evening star 
(Jastrow, ii. 612). In a hymn she says: ‘Ishtar, 
the goddess of the morning, and Ishtar, tho god- 
dess of the evening, am I* (ib. i. 631). Nabonidus 
calls her ‘ Anunit, who at sunrise and sunset gives 
me favourable signs’ ( VAB iv. 228”, 229 5W * 4a ). As 
the morning star she was called Dilbat, and as the 
evening star Zib (P, C. A. Jensen, Kosmologie, 
Strassburg, 1890, p. 117 f.). The difference of 
names shows that in early times the two aspects 
of the planet were supposed to be different stars, 
but the list JVAI ii. 48, line 5ia b, asserts *Zib= 
Dilbat.* 

These aspects of the planet gave rise to a variety of titles 
and identifications. Thus the list WAl iii. 63, 00 I. ii. line 30 
reads : ‘ Dilbat at sunrise is Ishtar of Agade, Dilbat at sunset 
is Ishtar of Erech, Dilbat at sunrise is Ishtar of tho stars, 
Dilbat at sunset is Mistress of the Gods* (i.e. Nlnlil). See also 
the list of names of Venus published by Pinches (PSB A xxxi. 
25). There seems to be evldfence also that the synodical period 
of Venus of 684 days was known in Babylonia and Elam (K. Bork, 
Memnon, iv. [1010] 83-106 ; E. Weidncr, ib. v. [1911] 20-39 ; F. 
Uroxny, ib. v. 81-102). 

The claim has often been made that in the 


clear atmosphere of Babylonia the phases of 
Venus, whicn resemble those of the moon, eould 
be seen with the naked eye, and that this is the 
reason why she is called ‘daughter of Sin,* is 
represented with horns in art, and in certain texts 
bears the epithet ‘horned* (P8BA xxxi. 22-24). 
This is very doubtful. 

At the time of greatest brilliancy Venns has a diameter of 
only 40". Two points must bo about GO" apart to be recog- 
nized as distinct by the naked eye ; and at least four suen 
points are needed to peroeive a crescent. It seems, there- 
fore, physiologically impossible for the naked eye to detect 
the crescent form of Venus, and we have no evidence that 
the Babylonians possessed lenses. The horns of Ishtar are, 
accordingly, to be connected with her aspect as a cow-goddess 
rather than as a planet, and she is called the daughter of Sin 
because she appears In the sky with him, and not because she 
has similar phases. 

In astrology, Ishtar plays an important part 
along with Snamash and Sin. The omens that 
have come down to us all date from a late period. 
A number of these are published by C. Virolleaud, 
L'Astrologie chaldtenne , Paris, 1903-12, ‘Istar,’ 
no. 13 ; li. C. Thompson, Reports of the Magicians 
and Astrologers , London, 1900, ii. p. lxixf.; Jast- 
row, ii. 612-638. They are of the following type : 
* When Venus disappears at sunrise in Nisan From 
the first to the thirtieth day, there will be desola- 
tion.’ ‘When, in the month of Nisan, Venus has 
a beard, the inhabitants of the land will bear boys. 
In that year the market-price will be low.’ In the 
magical texts also Ishtar is invoked under the name 
1 Ishtar of tho stars.* 

The astral character of the goddess flndB frequent expres- 
sion in the hymns. She is called ‘the light of heaven and 
earth,’ * flaming torch of heaven and earth,’ 1 glory of the whole 
world,’ ’queen of the stars,’ ’queen of heaven/ ’the perfect, 
mighty light,’ ’ brilliant Ishtar who illumines the evening.’ In 
a hymn published by Prince (JAOS xxx. [1909] 96) the poet 
says: ’With her gracious aspect Nink speaketh. In her 
gracious rising verily she shineth forth ; where she waxeth 
full, her procreative power is mighty of aspect.’ In another 
hymn punllshod by Keisner (Hyrnnen, no. 63, pp. 06-00) and 
translated by M. I. Hussey (AJSL xxiil. [1907] 172 f.), Ishtar 
gays : ‘ To give portents in fulness I stand, consummate I stand. 
Beside my father Sin, to give portents in fulness I stand, con- 
summate I stand. Besldo my brother Shamash, to givo portents 
in fulness I stand, consummate I stand. As for me my father 
Nannaru (the moon) has established me . . . in the bright 
heavens. . . . Amid shouts of joy I, Ishtar, the goddess, take 
my exalted way. Ishtar, goddess of the evening, am I ; Ishtar, 

g oddess of the morning, am I ; Ishtar who opens the look of the 
right heavens, that is my glory.' 

14 . The star Sirius. — Leas frequently lahtar is 
identified with the Bow-star, or Sirius (Jensen, 
Kosmologie , pp. 52 f., 149, 161). This is probably 
due to the fact that the Assyrians usually depicted 
Ishtar armed with a bow. 

15 . The constellation Virgo.— It is probable 
that Ishtar is occasionally identified with the 
zodiacal constellation Virgo (Zimmern, KAT *, 
427 f.). These different identifications show that 
her astral character is secondary, and rests upon 
late priestly speculation. 

Erom tho foregoing survey it appoars that Ishtar 
was the most important divinity of the Assyr. - 
Bab. pantheon. She absorbed so many other 
goddesses, and exercised such a variety of func- 
tions, that she came near to being the supreme 
divinity. Many hymns addressed to her disclose 
a henotheism that approximates to monotheism. 

V. The cult OP Ishtar.— In regard to the 
rites that were practised in the worship of Ishtar 
our information is less complete than in regard 
to the conception of her character. We know 
that temples were built to her in all the important 
cities of Babylonia and Assyria. These contained 
images (King, Hammurabi , no. 101, col. i. 41 ; 
KIB iii. 138 0_w ; ib. it 209 107 * 184 ). The costume 
worn by the goddess may lie inferred from the 
artistic representations and from the articles of 
dress that she left behind when she went down to 
Sheol (KIB vi. 82-84) : tiara, earrings, necklace, 
pectoral, girdle, bracelets, anklets, and tunic. 
Agumk&krime expended four talents of gold on 
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the robes of Marduk and Zarpanit (KIB iii. 
14Q23-W) Sho had a throne (VAB i. 1, 227), a bed 
( ib . 230 18 ), aud a boat (ib. 92, 104, 229 4 ). Her 
riests are often mentioned, and the hierodouloi 
avo been referred to above (IV. 4). 

Slaves were dedicated to lier temples ( OLZ xii. 
110). The ancient kings record with special fre- 
quency that they made her offerings of lapis lazuli. 
Sargon statos that ho gave her cedar, and cypress 
wood, and aromatic herbs (Winckler, Sargon , i. 
126 1 "). Nebuchadrezzar gives a long list of the 
offerings of animals, birds, fish, vegetables, wine, 
and oilthat ho presented to Marduk and Zarpanit 
(VAB iv. 154 34 *® 7 ). For the offerings made by 
Esarhaddon see Jastrow, ii. 170, and for those of 
Ashurbanipal, ib. ii. 107 ff. In one psalm the 
offerer says : * I have given to thee thy great gift, 
a salla ( —pudendum muliebre) of lapis lazuli, and 
a multi (similar to the salla) of gold, the adorn- 
ment of thy divinity’ ( PSBA xxxi. 63 f.). The 
hymn published by Craig {Bel. Texts , i. pi. 15, 
ODV. 19 ff.) says: ‘I prepared for thee a pure 
offering of milk, cakes, salted bread. I presented 
to thee a vessel for libations, hear mo and be 
racious. I slew for thee a pure lamb without 
lemish from the llock of the field. I presented 
a conserve for the shepherdess of the god Tam muz.’ 
Sacrifice of infants, which was so common in the 
cult of 'Ashtart (ERE ii. 117 b ), is not yet proved in 
the cult of Ishtar. For supposed evidences of it soe 
KAT 9 , 599. E. J. Banks ( Bismya , London, 1912, p. 
380 f. ) reports the discovery of brick stamps men- 
tioning a temple of Ishtar, numerous small houses 
containing obscene figures, and beneath 0110 of theso 
eight clay coffins containing infant bonos. These 
seem similar to the iar-burials of infants in the 
mounds of Falestine (ERE iii. 187*). 

The fourth month, Tammuz (June-Julv), was 
celebrated by the annual wailing for Ishtar s lover, 
whose death coincided with the withering of vege- 
tation in the summer hoat. The fifth month, Ab 
(July- August), was sacred to Ishtar, and in it was 
celebrated her descent to Slieol to bring lier lover 
back to life. Perhaps the heliacal rising of Sirius 
in this month may oxplain the connexion of this 
star with Ishtar ( KAT 8 , 426; Langdon, Psalms, 
xvi.). Ashurbanipal records: ‘In the month of 
Ab, the month of the appearance of Sirius, the 
festival of the revered queen, the daughter of Btff, 
I tarried in Arbola, her beloved city, to worship 
her great divinity * ( KIB ii. 248 lti l °). Ashurbani- 
pal speaks also of the 25th of Siwan as the day of 
the procession of the BAlit of Babylon, the honoured 
among the great gods (KIB ii. 22CF ; cf. VAB iv. 
282 s0 ). 

VI. Worship outside op Ba rylonia.— Ad- 
herents of the Pan-Babylonian school of Winckler, 
Ziminern, Jensen, and Jeremias hold that the 
Bab. Ishtar was the original mother-goddess of 
western Asia, and that all the other local forms 
were derived from her. As remarked above, this 
theory is improbable; ‘Ashtar must rather be 
regarded as a primitive Semitic divinity. Never- 
theless, it is not improbable that at the time of 
the extension of Bab. civilization Ishtar exerted 
a modifying influence upon the other Semitic 
goddesses. 

l. In Elam and Persia.— The worship of Innanna 
of Erech in ancient Elam is attestoa by the in- 
scriptions of a number of ancient rulers of Susa 
( VAB i. 1, 178c, 180. 3, 182. 4). The Assyrian 
records show that it persisted down to the fall 
of the Assyr. Empire. After the conquest of 
Elam by the Indo-European Medea and Persians 
the old goddess was identified with Anahita, and 
under this name enjoyed extensive homage (see 
ANAHITA). Her ancient name, however, was not 
forgotten. Tn 2 Mac l 121 “ we are told that Anti* 
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oohuB Epiphanes was killed in the temple of Nanaia 
in Persia. 

2. In Mesopotamia.— Bab. and Assyr. influence 
was exerted in Mesopotamia from the earliest 
times, and the cult 01 Ishtar was established in 
all the important cities. The old Aramaic name 
‘Attar was littlo used except in the compound 
Atargatis (ERE ii. 105), and instead titles derived 
from the astral form of Ish(ar were employed, 
such as Kokabta, ‘star’ (-Bab. kakabu ), Kokab- 
nugha, * star of splendour,’ or Nugha, ‘splendour.* 
Even the Old Ban. name Nanai was used in Syriac 
for the planet Venus (ZD MQ x. [I860) 459) along 
with the Sumer, namo Dilbat (Jenson, Kosmologie , 
p. 118). Astara and B61ti were names for Venus 
among tho Mandieans (ib. p. 135). For survivals 
of Bab. myths concerning Ishtar in Mesopotamia 
see Baudissin, ‘Tammuz bei den Harranern,’ 
ZDMG lxvi. 172 ff. 

3. In Arabia. — In the South Arabiun inscrip- 
tions ‘Athtar, who is masculine, is represented by a 
star with eight points, and forms a triad with tho 
sun and moon. It can hardly be doubted that this 
is due to direct Bab. influence. In North Arabia 
the original name of the goddess waH displaced by 
titles such as al-Lat, ‘the goddess,’ or al-'Uzza, 
‘the strong’ (J. Wellhausen, Reste arab. lleiden - 
turns*, Benin, 1897, pp. 29-39). She was identified 
with tho planet Venus and called al-Najm, ‘the 
star,’ par excellence (cf. the oath, Quran , liii. 1 : 

‘ By the star when it setteth ’ ; lxxxvi. 1 ff.). Isaac 
of Antioch (6th cent. A.D.), i. 210 (ed. G. Biekell, 
Giessen, 1873-77), identifies al-'Uzza with B6ltis 
and applies to her the Syriac name Kokabta, 
‘the star’ (Wellhausen, op. 40-45). This astral 
character of al-'Uzza is Found only in lato times 
in the regions that border on Syria and Mesopo- 
tamia; and the same names are used that are 
applied to Ishtar in Mesopotamia, namely, 4 star,’ 
‘star of splendour,’ and ‘splendour’ (Nielsen, 
ZDMG lxvi. 472) ; it soems clear, therefore, that 
these traits are due to borrowing of Bab. ideas 
from Mesopotamia. 

4. In Syria and Palestine. — 111 the A mama 
letters the (Januunite 'Ashtart is equated with 
Ishtar, and Canaan i to artistic representations 
often conform to the Bab. type (see ERE iii. 182 4 , 
183' ). There is no clear evidence of Ishtar in tho 
early writings of the OT. Tho efforts of 1’. C. A. 
Jensen ( Gilgamescb-Epos , Strassburg, 1906) and of 
Jeremias (AT im Lichte des alt. Orients) to show 
that Sarah, Uebekah, Tamar, Pharaoh’s daughter, 
Jephthah’s daughter, and most of tho other female 
characters of tho OT are transformed Ishtar-inytlis 
cannot be pronounced successful. The first certain 
trace of Ishtar in the OT is in the neo-Bab. period 
in Jor 7 18 44 17 ” 19 * M , where she is called ‘queen of 
heaven.’ This is a specifically Bab. name for 
Ishtar in her astral aspect, ana the knwwun, or 
4 cake,’ that the Hebrew women baked for her is 
tho same as the knwAnu that was presented tn 
Ishtar (KAT*, 441 f.). The wailing for Tammuz 
mentioned in Ezk 8 U is closely connected with 
Ishtar and is specifically Babylonian. At the time 
of tho Bab. supremacy the cult of Ishtar must 
have been established in Jerusalem, or even earlier 
under Assyr. rule (2 K 21 3 ). Tho name Esther 
is an Aramaic form of Ishtar, and the Book of 
Esther shows clear knowledge of Bab. Ishtar myths 
(see Baton, ‘Esther’ in ICC , Edinburgh, 1908, pp. 
87-94). In Palmyra tho Bab. Ishtar was wor- 
shipped under the name Bdlti (ERE ii. 294), and 
tho rites of the Pliumician ‘Ashtart at Gclml, as 
described by Lucian (de Dea Syr. 6, 8), were evi- 
dently coloured by the Bah. mourning for Tammuz. 
On the whole subject of the Tain muz cult in the 
West see Baudissin, A don /v und Esmtin , Leipzig, 
1911. 
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5 . Among the Greeks and Romans. — During 
the period of Seleuoid Greek rule the religions of 
the East and of the West were fused with extra- 
ordinary rapidity in Syria and in Egypt, and under 
the early Homan emperors Bah. astrology became 
the dominant religion of the day. The godB of 
Greece and of Home were identified with the 
nearest Bab. counterparts, and thus came to take 
on astral characteristics. The equations that re- 
sulted were : Zeus = Juppiter = Bel-Marduk = the 
planet Juppiter ; Hermes = Morcury ~ Nabu = the 
planet Mercury ; Ares= Mars = Nergal = the planet 
Mars ; Ckronos = Saturn = Ninib = the planet Sa- 
turn ; Aphrodite = Venus = Ishtar = tne planet 
Venus. To these identifications are due the names 
of the planets in all modern European languages. 
Ishtar thus took the place of Aphrodite, and the 
mythology of the Bab. mother-goddess was grafted 
on to the myths of the ancient local Aphrodites 
and Astartes. Even the Sumer, name Dilbat for 
the planet Venus became known to the Greeks; 
Hosychius says : At\t<par 6 riji ’ A</)po6lrr)s iorrijp bird 
Xa\5alu)v (see F. Cumont, Les Religions orientates 
dans U paganisme remain, Paris, 1909 [Eng. tr., 
Chicago, 1911], oh. v., Astrology and Religion 
among the Greeks and the Romans , New York, 
1912).' 
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Texts , xv. 28; S. Langdon, Psalms, 288 f. (11) Lament of 
Nana over the destruction of Erech.— Cun. Texts , xv. 24 L, xv. 

7 ff. ; P. Haupt, Akkad, und sum. Keilsehrifttexte. 126-181 ; 

T. G. Pinches, PSBA xvii. 11896] 64-74, xxiv. 11902] 
8071.; G. Reisner, Sumerisch-bab. Hymnen, Berlin, 1896, ii. 
278; J. D. Prince, JAOS xxiv. [1903] 103-128; P. A. 
Schollmeyer, M VG xiil. J19081 206-230 ; S. Langdon, Psalms, 
1-9 ; M. Jastrow, Bel, Bab. (. 630-641; J. D. Prince, JAOS 
xxxi. 896-402. (12) Penitential psalms to Nin-lil.—P. Haupt, 
Akkad, und sum. Keilsehrifttexte, no. 15, p. 116 f. ; H. Zim- 
mern, Busspsalmen , no. 2, and Alt. Or. vii. [1906] 8, 24 ; A. H. 
Sayce, Rel. Anc. Bab., 621 f.; R. F. Harper, Assyr. and Bab. 
Literature, 484 ; P. Haupt, Akkad. Sprache, Leipzig, 1883, 
xxv f. ; S. Langdon, Psalms, 256-269 ; M. Jastrow, Rel. Bab. 
Ii. 76-79. (13) Hymn to the planet Venus.— F. Delitzsch, 

Assyr. Lesestiicke*, Leipzig, 1886, p. 184ff. ; F. Hommel, Sum. 
Lesestiicke. Munich, 1894, p. 126 ff. ; G. Reisner, Hymnen, no. 
68 ; E. J. Banks, Sum.-Bab. Hymnen, Berlin, 1897, pp. 26-81 ; 
M. I. Hussey, AJSL xxiil. [1907] 167-176; M. Tastrow, Rel. 
Bab. 1. 530-632 ; R. W. Rogers, Cun. Parallels, Now York, 
1912, pp. 161-164. (14) Hymn to Ishtar.— G. Reisner, Hymnen , 
no. 66 ; M. I. Hussey, AJSL xxlii. 162-167. (16) Hymn to 
Ishtar.— G. Reisner, Hymnen, no. 66 ; M. I. Hussey, AJSL 
xxiil. 142-176. (16) Oracle of Ishtar to A shnrbanipal.—I. A. 
Craig, Rel. Texts, Leipzig, 1896, i. 6; S. Langdon, AJSL xx. 
[1904] 269. (17) Hymn of Ashurbanipal to Ishtar.— J. A. 

Craig, Rel. Texts, i. 7-8 ; F. Martin, Tezte.s religieux, Paris, 
1903, pp. 86-40 ; T. J. Meek, AJSL xxvi. ri910] 156-161 ; M. 
Jastrow, Rel. Dab. i. 544-556. (18) Hymn to Ishtar. and 

Tammuz.— J. A. Craig, Rel. Texts, 16-18 ; M. Jastrow, Rel. 
Bab. i. 686 ; F. Martin. Textes rel. 00 67 ; T. G. Pinches, 
PSBA xxxi. 62-66 ; H. Zimmern, Zum Streit\um \die ' Chris- 
tusmylhe, 1 Berlin, 1910, p. 62 f. ; ZA xxv.11011] 194-196. (19) 
Oracle of Ishtar to Ashurbanipal .- J. A. Craig, Rel. Texts, i. 
26-27 ; S. A. Strong, Bcitr. Assyr., Leipzig, 1894, ii. 638-645 ; 
V. Schell, RllR xxxvi. [1900] 20G f. ; F. Martin, Textes rel. 
100-106 ; M. Jastrow, Rel. Uab. ii. 170-172. (20) Hymn to 

Nand.—J. A. Craig. Rel. Texts, i. 64-66; M. Jastrow, Rel. 
Bab. i. 683-685. (21) Hymn to Nin-gal.—J. A. Craig, Rel. 

Texts, ii. If.; M. J astrow, Rel. Bab. i. 646 f . (22) Hymn to 
Gula.—J. A. Craig, Bel. Texts, ii. 10-18 ; F. Martin, Textes 
rel., appendix • M. Jastrow, Bel. Bab. i. 646 f. (28) Prayer to 
Ishtar. — L. W. King, Seven Tablets of Creation, ]<ondon, 1902, 
i. 222-237, ii. 76-84 ; H. Zimmern, Hymnen, 19 ff., and Keilin- 
schriften und Bibel, Berlin, 1903, pp. 35-38 ; P. Dhortne, Choix 
de textes, raris, 1907. p. 36611. ; M. Jastrow, ltd. Bab. ii. 66- 
70; A. Ungnad. in H. Gressmann, Altor. Texte und Bilder, 
Tubingen, 1909, 1. 86 ff. ; R. W. Rogers, Cun. Parallels 163 - 
161. (24) Hymn to Ishtar as the planet Venus.— L. W. King, 
Bab. Magic, London, 1896, no. 1; M. Jastrow, Rel. Bab. i. 529. 
(26) Penitential psalm to Ishtar.— L. W. King, Bab. Magic, 
no. 8; M. Jastrow, Rel. Bab. i. 628. (26) Prayer of Ashur • 
nafirpal to Ishtar.— R. Brtinnow, ZA v. [1890] 66-80 ; G. A. 
Barton, Hebraica, ix. 182-186 ; M. Jastrow, Rel. Bab. ii. lll- 
ll 6. (27) Hymn to Nin lil.—'V. Schell, ZA x. [1895] 291-298; 
M. Jastrow. Bel. Bab. 542-644. (28) Hymn to Ishtar and 
Tammuz.— V. Scheil, RA ssyr. vlti. [1911] 161-171 . (29) Ashur- 
banipaVs lament over the destruction of Arbela.—H. C. 
Rawlinson, WAI i. [1861] 8, no. 2; T. G. Pinches, Texts , 
London, 1882, p. 17 f. ; M. Jastrow, Rel. Bab. ii. 107 f. 

Lewis Baylks Baton. 

ISIS.— A nature-goddess whose cult first sprang 
into prominence in Egypt under the New Empire 
(r. 1700-1100 B.C. ), became universal in its native 
land, spread throughout Oriental, Greek, and 
Homan territory, and became one of the chief an- 
tagonists of Christianity. According to Egyptian 
mythology, she was the daughter of Seb, god of 
the earth, and Nut, goddess of the sky, the pair 
which, with sex reversed, correHpondcd to the 
Greek Kronos and Rhea. Other children of the 
union wore a daughter, Nephthvs, and three sons, 
Horus tho Elder, Osiris, and feet. Isis was the 
wife, as well as the sister, of Osiris, to whom she 
had been wedded even before their birth, and by 
whom she afterwards became the mother of Horus, 
the sun-god in whom the Greeks saw a parallel to 
Apollo (Eduard Meyer, in Readier, s.v. ‘Isis’). 
Horus the Elder and Horus tho Child (Harnocr&tes) 
are different conceptions of the same god ( ib . s.v. 
Horus’). 
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The Ws-Osiris myth in its main lines is as follows: Osiris 
(SerapisX known ana loved for his benefactions to all mankind, 
ts treaeneroosly slain by his brother Set, who encloses him in a 
chest Mid throws him into the Nile, which bears him towards the 
■ea. Isis, alter much wandering, persecution, and sorrow, dis- 
covers the ohest. and mourns over the body of her husband, 
aooompanied by Nephthys, her sister, who is aJso the wife of Set ; 
but Set again gets possession of the body, and disperses it about 
Egypt in fourteen parts. Meanwhile Isis gives birth to Horus, 
whom she secretly rears in the marshes of the Delta. After 
long searching, she succeeds in recovering and interring the 
members of Osiris, who, restored through the magic formula of 
Thoth, becomes a judge and god of the dead, and even visits the 
earth to appear to his son Horus. The latter takes vengeance 
upon Set for the slaying of his father, sparing his life, however, 
at the entreaty of Isis herself, with whom he is for this reason 
so angered that he strikes off her head-dress (or her head), which 
Thoth restores as a oow’s-head helmet (or cow’s head). Horus 
and Set then appear before the court of the great gods of Egypt, 
where Horus, through the support of Thoth, is victorious, re- 
ceives the crown ana throne of nis father, and unites both parts 
of the land under him (Plutarch, d$ I». et Oiir. ; Budge, 
Egyptian Religion , ch. ii.). 

Whether the IsiB-Osiris myth is founded on a 
primitive attempt to explain the daily vicissitudes 
of the sun, or is the outgrowth of a local historical 
or religious legend which was grafted on to solar 
speculation, there is no doubt as to its having 
possessed a solar significance in the minds of those 
who reflected upon religion. Osiris was the Sun, 
born of Seb and Nut, Earth and Heaven ; Set was 
Night ; Isis, whose name signifies ‘ seat ’ or ‘ throne,’ 
was a deity of the heavens, and especially of the 
dawn, who restored Osiris, the Sun, after his death 
at the hands of Night, and also gave birth to Horus, 
the Sun, who took vengeance on Set, the Night, 
and won back his father’s throne; Nephthys, the 
Western Horizon, or Evening, sister of Isis, the 
Eastern Horizon, or Dawn, mourns with the latter 
at the bier of Osiris, and is also the mother, by 
him, of Anubis, god of the realm of darkness and 
the dead. Transferred to the realm of morals, the 
myth symbolized the warfare between good and 
evil. It also symlndized human destiny, the re- 
birth of man in his children ; but its greatest 
significance in the inindH of the ancients was 
spiritual— the immortality of the soul, the resur- 
rection, the universal motherhood of Itda, and her 
other-world influence. The resurrection of Osiris 
through the efforts of Isis symbolized the rebirth 
of the soul, and it was this that made the Isis cult 
the greatest of Egyptian religions, though there is 
no evidence that it nad attained to any importance, 
or was even in existence, before the New Empire. 
Through her mysteries the worshipper received 
the gift of immortality, which her magical powers 
enabled her to bestow. Her connexion with magic 
no doubt made her cult still more popular. In a 
papyrus of as early as 1553 U.C., a physician invokes 
her aid, beseeching her to employ m his interests 
the same arts by which she hau healed the wounds 
of Set and Horus. She was called ‘The Mighty 
in Magic.’ By the time of the Saite and Greek, 
periods (from G63 on) she had gradually developed 
into a universal nature-goddesH, a beneficent, ma- 
ternal deity whose hand was full of all manner of 
blessings, temporal and spiritual. She was ‘The 
Great,’ ‘The Great Mother,’ ‘The Mother of the 
Gods’; local god< losses were invested with her 
characteristics, and she in turn took on theirs, until 
the distinction between them and her was little 
more than one of mere name. She became the 
great prototype of all goddesses. Her importance 
m the cult far overshadowed that of Osiris ; she 
even had independent shrines, as, for example, 
the temple of the XXlHfc dynasty at Gizcli, called 
‘ the temple of the Mistress of the Pyramids. ’ Her 
most important scats of worship in Egypt were at 
Memphis, and on the island of Pm he, at the 
southern extremity of the country, where her 
temple, first completed in the reign of Nectanebos 
(360-342), remained open until A.D. 560, when it 
was closed by order of Justinian (Meyer, loc. cit.). 


Outside of Egypt, the Isis-Osiris cult rose to 
importance nowhere until the Hellenistic period 
(from 333 B.c. on), though it was known in 
Phoenicia in the 7th and 6th centuries before 
Christ, and was communicated thence to other 
parts of the world. Evidences of it are abundant, 
however, in every part of the Hellenistic and 
Roman world. The Greeks saw in Isis and her 
mysteries an analogue to Demeter and the Eleu- 
sinian mysteries, identified Osiris with Dionysus, 
Horus with Apollo, Seb and Nut with Kronen and 
Rhea. As early as 333 H.C., in spite of Greek 
prejudice against foreign cults, the erection of a 
templo at Peirams was permitted, and under the 
Ptofemys the cult was received at Athens itself, 
and a templo erected at the foot of the Acropolis. 
The use of the word ‘Isis’ in the composition of 
citizens’ names — Isidotos, Isidores, etc.- -and the 
numerous rcliofs representing Greek ladies in the 
character of Isis afford evidence of the popularity 
of the cult. There were two temples in (brintn 
(Daremberg - Saglio, Dktionimirc this antiquity 
qrccqucs ct romaines , s.v. ‘ Isis, Histoire’ ; Drexler, 
in Roscher, s.v. ‘Isis,’ 373-391). 

The success of the cult in the West was even 
more pronounced. Sardinia hail received it before 
tho Hellenistic period, probably through I he 
Phoenicians; Malta, Sicily, and Southern Italy 
admitted it later. Puteoli was an important 
centre in Campania, while the cult was also 
strong at Pompeii, Herculaneum, and Stallin'. 
The Pompeian temple of Isis, of which the remains 
are still to he seen, was founded between 200 and 
80 B.c., was ruined by the earthquake of A.i>. 63, 
and was the only temple in the city which had liecn 
restored when the final catastrophe occurred in 79 
(H. Nissen, Poinpejan. Stud., Leipzig, 1877, pp. 
671, 170 fF. ). First introduced into the city of Romo 
in the time of Sulla, though probably it found a 
place in Ostia and the suburbs before this, it was 
the object of so much distrust on the part of the 
conservative citizenship of Rome that in 58 lt.c. 
its altars on the Capitolinc, and its chapels (to the 
number of fifty-three), were destroyed by order of 
the Senate. In 54, 50, and 48 similar events 
occurred ; in 43 the triumvirs decreed a temple to 
Isis and Serapis, and the cult seemed about to 
gain the permanent support of the State ; but in 
28 Augustus excluded tlie worship from inside the 
Pomerium, or augural limit of the city, his policy 
of opposition to foreign cults having been stimu- 
lated by the war with Antony and Cleopatra ; in 
21 Agrippa forbade the erection of chapels within 
a radius of seven and a half stailes from the 
limit; and Tiberius, in A.D. 19, its a result of 
certain scandals in connexion with the cult, de- 
stroyed its places of worship and banished its 
priests. Under Caligula, however, the cult seems 
to have been recognized by the State, though it 
was not yet in possession of the right to erect 
temples within the Ponicrinm, nor supported by the 
public funds. It grew, nevertheless, and abundant 
evidence of its strength is to he seen in the art 
and literature of the Empire. Under Caracalla 
the law was made null which had kept its temples 
outside the Pomerium, and henceforth it enjoyed 
perfect eouality of rights with other cults. Its 
altars ana shrines of minor size and importance 
had no doubt existed in the city from the first, 
and it had been strong in the support of the loner 
classes. Besides its leaner shrines and chapels, its 
greatest temples were that in t he sixth region 
erected by Caracalla, that on t he Cmh'iui, east of 
the Coliseum, from which the third region took its 
name {Isis ct Serapis), and the great temple in tho 
Campus Martius, east of the Pantheon, which was 
voted in 43 B.C., but probably not erected until 
about A.D. 39, burned in 80, and restored by 
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Domitian, Alexander Scverug, and Diocletian 
(8. B. Platner, Topography and Monuments of 
Ancient Home, revised e<L, Boston, 1911, pp. 
62, 368). From the 2nd cent, onwards, it was 
one of the most hitter and effective antagonists of 
Christianity, and, when the final struggle occurred, 
numbered among its adherents many of the first 
families of Home. Symmachus, Vettius Agorius 
PrastextatuH and his wife, and Virius Nicomachus 
Flavianus were its ardent defenders. In the three 
months’ revival of pagan religion at Home in 
A.D. 394, when Nicomachus Flavianus espoused 
the cause of Eugenius against Theodosius, Isis, 
Mithra, and the Croat Mother of the gods were 
in the foreground, ns they were throughout the 
struggle with the new religion. The festival of 
Isis was celebrated with great pomp on this 
occasion (Codex Parisinus , 8084, lines 98—101). 
With the fall of Eugenius the cult passed out of 
history at Home, though the worship persisted 
here and there in the Homan world until the 
middle of the 5th century (Wissowa, * Religion 
und Kultus dor Khmer,’ 2 Muller’s Uandbach, v. 4, 
p. 9611*. ; Drexler, loc. cit . 394-409). The fall of 
the famous Serapeum of Alexandria occurred in 
397, but the temple at Philce was not closed until 
560, when Justinian’s general, Narses, took its 
priests captive and forbade the worship. The 
vigour and long life of the religion of Isis, as well 
as its rise and spread to all parts of the world, are 
to be explained on the ground of the universality 
of the character of the goddess, who included in 
herself the virtues of all other goddesses, by the 
attractiveness of her ceremonies, by the fascination 
of her mysteries, and, above all, by the rewards 
which she could oiler the faithful initiate — purifica- 
tion, forgiveness, communion, regeneration, and 
immortality of soul; in short, the qualities to 
which it owed its success were the very same 
which existed in a fuller and less artificial form in 
Christianity itself. While the antagonism between 
the two religious may have been bitter, and reached 
a violent stage in many plaees, it is nevertheless 
true that the transition to Christianity was quite 
as much a process of blending as a violent displace- 
ment. Isis herself was identified with the Virgin 
Mary, Horns with Christ, and some of the legends 
of the Saints are traceable to legends of the Jsis 
cult (Drexler, 426 - 648 ; Lafaye, ‘Histoire du culte 
des divinity d’ Alexandria bora de rEgypte,’ pp. 
167-170). r 11 

In art, Isis is represented as a matron, standing, 
draped in a long robe reaching to the ankles, 
mantle thrown over the shoulders and crossing the 
breast, where it is made into a large and very 
apparent knot, and often a veil, symbolic of 
secrecy. In her right hand is the sistrum, in her 
left a small ewer. Her hair is abundant, and 
on lior forehead rises the lotus, emblem of the 
resurrection. Stars or crescent sometimes figured 
in the representation, in token of her astronomical 
significance ; Sirius was her especial star, and she 
is sometimes figured sitting on the hack of a dog 
representing it. As a deity of agriculture, like 
Demcter, she is figured with torches, heads of 
wlioat and poppies, serpents, the mystic chest, or 
the horn of plenty. As queen of the lower world, 
she is represented in black marble or basalt. In 
her character as deity of the sea, she often appears 
on coins in a boat with sail raised, with symbols of 
the sea. As goddess of love and maternity, she is 
accompanied by the infant Horns, or llarpocrates, 
who is often clasped to her breast or being nursed. 
Sometimes Osiris completes the group, winch forms 
a kind of holy family (Apuleius, Metam. xi. 3, 
4; Daremberg-Saglio, s.v, ‘Isis, Attributions et 
images *)• 

The practices of the Isis- Osiris cult in Homan 


times may be assumed to represent with more or 
less accuracy those of all lands in which the religion 
found favour. Its main festival occurred on the 
last day of October and the first three days of 
November (for the date see Wissowa, ‘Religion 
und Kultus dor Rtinier,’ 2 p. 354), as follows : 
October 31, Heuresis ; Isis, in company with 
Nephthys and Anubis, and with manifestations 
of deepest grief, in which priests and mystics 
participate, searches for the body of Osiris ; Nov- 
ember 1-3, the celebration of the finding, or 
resurrection, of Osiris, with unrestrained expres- 
sions of joy, November 2 being called Ter Novena, 
perhaps from a chorus consisting of three times 
nine participants, and November 3, Ililaria, from 
its character, which was like that of the corre- 
sponding festival of the Great Mother. Another 
annual festival was that called Isidis Navigium , 
which occurred on March 5, at the opening of 
navigation. A ship, richly equipped, and laden 
with spices, was sent to sea as an offering to the 
goddess. Apuleius (Metam. xi. 7-17) describes 
this festival as it took place at Cenehreai near 
Corinth. It may have had a parallel at Home 
in a ceremony at the mouth of the Tiber. Two 
other festivals, Sacrum Pharios and Sarapia, 
mentioned in the Menologia Rustica , the first on 
April 25 and the other somewhat earlier, were of 
loss importance. The Pelusia , on March 20, was 
a festival whose motive was in the flooding of the 
Nile, and was introduced at Koine at a late date. 
Fasti Philocali, and Lydus, de Mensibus, iv. 40, are 
the first evidences of it (Wissowa, ‘Religion und 
Kultus,’ 2 p. 354 f.). 

The conduct of the cult was in the hands of 
priests and priestesses, chosen by the cult associ- 
ations for various terms. There seems to have 
been a high priest, summus sucerdos , sacr.rdos 
maximum, primarius , prceeipuus (Apul. xi. 20, 17, 
21, 22), who was perhaps the same as the prupheta 
primarius (ii. 28). The grammateus was another 
priest. Each association was officered by a pater, 
a qumstor, or treasurer, and decurions, if the 
membership was large. Numerous names men- 
tioned in inscriptions indicate that different associ- 
ations performed special duties in the processions. 
There were the pastophorui, who carried little 
shrines upon litters ; pausarii, so named from their 
pauses at certain places along the route ; Anuhiaci 
and Bubastincw , who may have impersonated 
Anubis and Bubastis ; etc. Those who fulfilled a 
priestly office were obliged to keep bead and face 
clean shaven, to wear linen garments, and to 
abstain from certain things (Wissowa, 357 f. ; 
Daremberg-Saglio, s.v. ‘ Isis, Les associations, Le 
sacredoee ’). 

According to Apuleius, there were three degrees 
— one of Isis, another of Isis and Osiris, and a 
third of actual priestly functions. Accurate know- 
ledge of the observances through which the mystic 
passed in his riso from ono degree to another is 
impossible because of the comparative strictness 
with which ancient writers keep the rulo of secrecy. 

The account of Apuleius, however (Metam. xi.), throws general 
light upon both the public and the private character of the cult, 
in spit© of the author’s reserve regarding the secret part of his 
experience. Lucius, the hero of the tale, in whoso character 
Apuleius is narrating his own experience, determines to devote 
himself to Isis. The goddess herself has so directed him in a 
vision (xi. 6). The procession of the following day was that of 
hidia Navigium. First came a line of masqueraders, strikingly 
costumed— a soldier, a hunter, a gladiator, etc. At the head of 
the procession proper marched women clad in white, with 
dowers in their hair and hands. Others followed bearing 
mirrors behind them, held up to the face of the advancing 
goddess, so that she might see the members of the procession 
coming, as it were, to meet her, and were followed by still 
others who carried ivory combs which they omployed in the 
pantomlnio of dressing the deity’s hair, and others who 
sprinkled the streets with balsam and unguent. Next came 
a great number of men and women with waxen tai>crs and 
other lights, and then musicians with pipes and flutes, in 
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whose train advanced a chortle of chosen youths clod in 
snowy white, chanting a hymn. More pipers followed, and 
heralds, after whom marched the train of mystics, men and 
women of all ages and conditions, luminous in pure white, 
the women with anointed hair covered with transparent veils, 
and the men with smooth-shaven shiny heads; and all were 
keeping up a shrill jingling with bronze, silver, and even 
golden sistra. Then came the chief ministers in shining linen, 
hearing insignia of the mightiest gods. The first oarricd a golden 
lamp ; the second, models of altars ; the third, a palm tree with 
golden leaves and a golden caducous ; the fourth, a left hand, 
the symljol of equity, and a golden vessel In the form of the 
female breast, from which he pourod libations of milk on the 
ground ; the fifth, a golden winnowing-fan with thick golden 
Branches ; and another, an amphora. The next feature of the 
procession was a number of men who represented various 
deities : Anubis, tho messenger-deity, bearing in his loft hand 
the caducous and with his right shaking a groon palm ; a cow, 
erect, the symbol of the universal parent-goddess ; etc. These 
were followed by one who bore a chest containing secret 
paraphernalia; another who bore the effigy of a groat divinity 
which resembled neither beast nor bird, nor even man ; and, 
finally, by a priest with sistrum and crown of roses. After the 
sending out of the sacred ship the mystics returned to the 
temple, deposited tho holy symbols, wero formally dismissed, 
and, after kissing tho feet of tnc silver statue of the goddess on 
the temple steps, went home, carrying branches of olive, 
flowers, and herns, and filled with Joy ( ib . 8-17). Lucius then 
took up his abode within the temple enclosure, and attended 
all the sorvlces of the priests, studying and meditating until 
the goddess announced in a dream that tho time for his 
initiation was 'at hand. IIo was first bathed, or baptized, in 
mblic, then brought to the feet of the goddess to receive secret 
nstruction, and ordered, before the world, to abstain for ten 
days from wine, the flesh of animals, and all abundance of 
food. At the end of this period tho evening of his consecration 
arrived. Having been favoured, at sunset, with many presents 
from the multitude of assembled worshippers, ho was left by 
the throng, and in the night conducted By tho priost to the 
inner recess of the tcmplo, where he was the recipient of 
revelations and tho witness of sights such as he was not per- 
mitted to divulge to a greater extent than in the following 
suggestive description : *1 approached the confines of death, 
trod the threshold of Proserpina, and returned borne through 
all the elements; at midnight I saw the Bun gleaming with 
bright light ; the gods bolow and tho gods above I approached 
face to face, and adored near hy ' (ib. 2:i). The next morning 
ho appeared before the people dressed In twelvo stolos, a 
beautifully coloured garment of linen, and a precious scarf 
which covered his back from neck to ankles, all of these articles 
being decorated with paintings of animals in various colours. 
With a burning taper m his hand and a chaplet of palm loaves 
on his head, he was suddenly revealed to tho multitude by 
the drawing of the sanctuary curtains (ib. 24). He then, at 
the admonition of the goddess, spent a year In Rome, and at 
the end of that time was initiated into tho mysteries of Osiris. 
A short time afterwards, he was for tho third time directed in a 
vifiion to be further initiated. This lie did, becoming also 
a member of the college of Paatophoroi, in which ho hold tho 
office of Quinquennial Decurion (ib. 26, 80). 

Tho rogular services in a temple of Isis comprised 
two ceremonies each day. Tno first occurred at 
sunrise, when the priest opened tho doors, ‘waked 
the deity,’ and after several moments of prayer, 
made the round of the altars, performing the 
sacred ceremonial and pouring libations at each, 
after which rites the worshippers loudly announced 
the first hour of the day (Apul. op. cit. 20). At the 
second ceremony, which took place in the after- 
noon, the priest held up before the worshippers a 
vase of consecrated water, which they venerated 
as the first principle of all things (Martial, x. 48. 1). 

Litbratubh.— G. Laf&y,e, * Histoiro du oulte des diviniWa 
d'Aloxandrie hors de l’Egypte ' (liibl. den icolea francaiaea 
d'Athknea et de Rome, xxxiif.), Paris, 1884, and art. 'Iris’ in 
Daremberc-Saglio : Eduard Meyer, in Itoschcr, a.v . 4 Isis’ ; W. 
Drexler, to * G. Wlssowa, ‘Religion und Kultus der lldmer ' 2 , 
In Muller’s Handbook. v. 4, Munich, 1012, pp. 851-369 ; E. A. W. 
Budge, Egyptian Religion , London, 1900. 

Grant Showerman. 

ISLAM.— Islam is the name peculiar to the 
religion founded by Muhammad, ami embraces all 
the different sects which aro now found among 
his followers. Thus, a Shi'ite and a Sunnite are 
both Muslims. Islam is the infinitive form of 
aslama, and means ‘ to resign oneself,’ to profess 
Islam. It is sometimes looked upon by European 
writers as expressing complete resignation to the 
will of God in all matters of faith and duty ; but 
this seems to be too wide an extension of the term, 
for Syed Amir * AH says : 

'Tho word does not Imply, as Is commonly supposed, absolute 
submission to God's will, hut means, on the contrary, striving 
after righteousness ’ (Spirit of Islam , ed, 1891, p. 226). 


But what is the idea of righteousness which the 
term * Islam ’ expresses ? It is given in tho verse, 
‘Whoso is a Muslim, he seeketh after the right 
way* (Qur, Ixxii. 14). Here, again, wo need a defi- 
nition of the words ‘Muslim* ami ‘light way.’ 
Muhammadan commentators explain them thus: 
the former means ‘ one who places his neck under 
the order of God,’ ‘ one who comes under tho order,* 

‘ one who sincerely accepts the dogma of tho Unity 
of God * ; the other, tho rash Ad, or ‘ right way,’ is 
tho ‘ finding of the reward of good works/ the 
* desiro of goodness.’ 

The term ‘ Islam ’ occurs twice in late Meccan 
suras, but not in the earlier ones. 

' That man’s breast will ho open to Islfun ’ (vl. 126). Whose 
breast God has opened to Islam ’ (xxxix. 23). 

In Medlnito suras it occurs in the following 
places : 

• The true religion (din) with God is Islftm ’ (HI. 17). ' Whoso 
desireth any other religion (din) than Inlnm, that religion shall 
not be accepted from him* (ill. 79). ' It is my pleasure that 
Islam be your religion ’ (v. 6). 1 Who is more impious than he 

who, when called to Islam, deviseth a falsehood concerning 
God?’ (1x1. 7). ' Wo profess Islam *(xlix. 14). ‘ They taunt thee 
with having embraced Islftm ’ (xlix. 17). 

Some parts of tho verb express the sonso of em- 
bracing Islam, but they are chiofly found in late 
suras: xlix. 17, ix. 76, iii. 00, xii. 101, xxxiii. 36. 
It ih very important to bear this fact in mind. In 
a few places a more general idea of resignation 
seems to be referred to, as : 

' They who set their faces with resignation Godward (man 
aslama wajhahu lilldhi), and do that which is right, their reward 
is with their Lord * (II. 106), and ‘ I resign myself to the Lord of 
the worlds’ ( adamtu liraobi-l- dlamlna) (li. 125). 

But these liave to be interpreted in accordance with 
the meaning attached by Muslim commentators to 
the more definite ones. 

Muhammadan theologians draw a sharp distinc- 
tion between imdn (‘faith’) and Islam, and base 
it on the following verse : 

' The Arabs say, " We believe.'* Say thou, " Ye believe not 
say rather, " We profess Islam (aslamnti)," for tho faith (I man) 
hath not yet found its way into your hearts' (xlix. 14). 

Beliof with tho heart is one thing ; the profession 
of Islam is another. It is outward obedience to 
certain rules, and it is only when sincerity (ta§diq) 
is joined to it, as shown in the belief in God, angels, 
divine books, prophets, predestination, ami tho last 
day, that a man becomes a true bolievor. Slmhras- 
tanl, in the Milal wrt'n-Nihal (ed. London, 184fi, 
p. 27), draws a distinction between Islam, Imdn 
(‘faith’), and ihsdn (‘devotion,’ * benovolence’) in 
tho following tradition : 

Gabriel one day came in the form of an Arab and sat near 
the Prophet and said : ‘O Messenger of God, what is Islam?’ 
The Prophet replied: ‘Islam is to believe in God and His 
Prophet, to say tho prescribed prayers, to give alms, to olworve 
tho fast of Ramadan, and to make the pilgrimage to Mecca.’ 
Gabriel replied that he had spoken truth, and then asked the 
Prophet what imdn woe. Ho replied that it was to believe in 
God. angels, books, prophets, tho last day, and predestination. 
Again, Gabriel admitted the correctness of tho definition, and 
inquired what ifyailn meant. The Prophet replied : ‘To wor- 
ship God as if thou seest Him, for if thou seest Him not He 
sees thee.’ 

This is borne out by tho moaning assigned in 
Persian commentaries to the term * Muslim,’ which 
is said to designate a man who is a munqad and a 
hukrnhardar, words which mean ‘submissive’ or 
‘ obediont to orders.’ A Muslim, then, is one who 
carefully keeps tho outward works of the law, but, 
when he adds to it i/isan, or devotion, he is a muhsin , 
a man who does good works as well as pays atten- 
tion to ceremonial observances ; when to these he 
adds sincerity of heart and exercises faith (imdn), 
he becomes a mu' min, or ‘ believer.’ 

‘ The true believers (al-Mu’minun) are only those who believe 
in Allah and His Apostle, and afterwards doubt not’ (xlix. 15). 

The term ‘ Islam ’ emphasizes the Rabbinical pre- 
cept that it is not the ‘study of the law which is 
most important, but the practice thereof, ’and con- 
notes the formal performance of certain outward 
duties. It is doubtful whether it ever had an 
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ethical meaning attached to it. The commentators 
seem to he unanimous in using it in a mechanical 
sense. That agrees with the omission of the term 
in the earlier suras ; for it was not till Muhammad 
formulated his religion at Medina that the Arkdn - 
ad-din (‘pillars of religion’), the live obligatory 
duties of religion, came to be a formal part therein. 
Karlicr, the word Islam does not appear to have 
been in common use. Thus, Ialftm, when looked 
at from the Muhammadan standpoint, loses much 
of the beauty which has gathered round the ethical 
idea of complete submission to the will of God, and 
really emphasizes the external and legal aide of 
religion. 

For the religions of Islam see Muhammadanism. 

Literature.— Syed Amir 'Ali, Life and Teachings of Mo- 
jammed, or the Spirit of Islam , London, 1891 : D. B. Mac* 
donald, Aspects of Islam, New York, 1911; F. A. Klein, The 
Religion of laldm, London, 1900 ; T. P. Hughes, D1 , London, 
IBOf, ; Garcin de Tassy, L’lslamisme 8 , Paris, 1874 ; Shah* 
rast&nl, Al-Milal wa’n-Mhal, ed. W. Cureton, Loudon, 1840; 
T. N did eke, Sketches from Eastern History, Eng. tr., London, 

iwa. Edward Sell. 

ISOCRATES.— The place of Isocrates in the 
history of Greek oratory and the evolution of prose 
Htyle is definitely described in Jebb’s Attic Orators 
and his art. in KJW 11 xiv. 877. In ethics, Isocrates 
interests the student of to-day chiefly as a measure 
of the altitude by which Plato towers above the 
flats of the average moral sentiment of refined and 
educated Greeks of the 4tli cent. n.c. Blit to 
Ascham, Milton, and the educators of the Ronais- 
sanco generally, he was a still edifying expositor of 
the great commonplaces of morality and the con- 
duct of life. Thomas Elyot says of him ; 

* Itinerates, concerning the lesson of ora tours, is ouorywhere 
wonderful I profltablc, hauynjre almost as many wyse sentences 
us he hath wordcs: and with that is so swete and deloctable 
to rede, that, after him. almost all other somo unsauery and 
tedious: and in persuauynge, as well a prince, as a priuate 
personc, to ve.rt uu, in two very litle and compendious warkes, 
whorof he mode the one to kynge Nicocles, the other to his 
frcmle Demonlcus, wolde be perfectly kanned, and had in con- 
tinual momorie’ (The Boks named The Qouemour , London, 
18H:i, i. 74). 

The (probably genuine) ‘ protreptic ’ or parienetic 
discourse to Demonicus here mentioned is the ear- 
liest extant specimen of a long literary succession 
which in modern English literature extends from 
Sir Henry Sidney’s Letter to his ‘littlo Philip at 
school at Shrewsbury,’ Polonius’s advice to Laer- 
tes, and Sir Thomas Browne’s Christian Morals, 
through Lord Chesterfield’s Letters to his Son, down 
to Hazlitt’s Advice to a School-boy , Thackeray’s Mr. 
Brown's Letters to his Nephew , and their numerous 
recent imitators. Tho Demonicus anticipates many 
famous sayings, from C. Tourneur’s * Your prede- 
cessors were your precedents’ ( Atheist's Tragedy, 
I. ii.) to ‘How doth the little busy bee.’ In its 
pagOH the appeal to the secret tribunal of con- 
science (i. 1(3) and the Golden Kule (i. 14), on 
which Isocrates twice stumbles elsewhere (iii. 02 
ami iv. 81) as a happy turn of Gorgian rhetoric, 
stand in naivo juxtaposition with the Chestcr- 
ficldian recommendation to win the favour of men 
by speaking ‘ advantageously of them behind their 
hacks in companies who, you have reason to be- 
lieve, will tell them again ’(i. 33). 

The two discourses in this kind that bear the 
name of Nicocles contain further parceuetic matter 
together with many special considerations concern- 
ing the duties of good kings and loyal subjects— 
the theme of tho /3a<riXucds X6705 of post-Clossical 
and Renaissance oratory. They also discuss the 
style of this kind of writing, which, Isocrates tells 
us, is appropriately disjointed and aphoristic, and 
its matter, which, lie thinks, demands not bo much 
originality as industry in the collection of the best 
things already said by Hesiod, Phocylides, Tlieog- 
nis, and other moral poets. Isocrates here (ii. 44) 
and elsewhere deplores the perversity of mankind, 


who prefer the pleasant to the nsefnl and the fables 
of mythology to the profitable admonitions of the 
gnomio poets. 

The Areopagitkus t which has only its title in 
common with Milton’s famous tract, was also a 
favourite with Renaissance moralists because of 
its impressive development of the topics of the 
degeneracy of the ago, the licence of democracy, 
ana the need for a restoration of the salutary dis- 
cipline of the good old times. 

The main ethical interest of the other orations 
lies in their resemblance to, yet their contrast with, 
Plato. Isocrates’ ethics is utilitarian, not in any 
speculative sense, but in its prevailing tone ana 
temper. His preaching is exactly that of the ex- 
cellent fathers of families whose prudential philo- 
sophy fails to satisfy Glaucon and Adimantus in 
the second hook of Plato’s Republic. He cele- 
brates not the beauty, not the absolute worth and 
intrinsic sanctions, but the profitableness of virtue. 
Honesty is and ought to be spoken of as the best 
TM>licy (xv. 283). Isocrates repeatedly enforces this 
lesson with illustrations drawn from Greek history, 
and more particularly from the ruinous effects of a 
selfish policy of imperialism on the true welfare 
and prosperity of Athens and Sparta (vi. 34, viii. 
14, 25 tF. , xiv. 40). But even this empirical coin- 
cidence of happiness and righteousness he will not 
affirm absolutely or undertake to demonstrate (xii. 
185 f. ; but cf. xiv. 25). It is true, 1 for the most 
part,’ he says in a phrase made technical by Aris- 
totle, and the wise man will govern his conduct by 
probabilities and the general rule (viii. 35). To 
this he adds the interesting remark that the law 
is most certain of verification in the longer life of 
cities and States (viii. 120, vi. 34-38), and lie main- 
tains that we may attribute the few cases of its 
apparent violation to the neglect of the gods (xii. 
187), an expression against which Plato would have 
protested. As Dryden more piously puts it ; 

* I have heard, indeed, of «omo virtuous persons who have 
ended unfortunately, but never of any virtuous nation : Provi- 
dence is engaged too deeply, when the cause becomes so general ’ 
(Preface to Annus Mirahilis). 

But, though Isocrates deprecates (xii. 1 1 8) or 
sneers at (x. 1, xv. 84) the suotleties and the para- 
doxes of absolute Platonic ethics, he seems to have 
been increasingly moved to emulation by tho suc- 
cess and the moral fervour of the Gorgias and the 
Republic (iii. 47, 59, ii. 29, vi. 59, viii. 28). Traces 
of this feeling appear in the passages already men- 
tioned on the verification of moral law in history. 
It is still more apparent in certain edifying digres- 
sions on the true meaning of those ambiguous 
words, ‘advantage’ and ‘gain’ (irXeo^ia, iii. 2, viii. 
7, 17, xv. 275, xii. 240; dptioi, iii. 50). All men 
desire their own advantage, he reputedly tells us, 
but they mistakenly seen; it in taking wrongful 
advantage of others. All men desire gain, but 
they know not in what true gain consists. 

In addition to this, Isocrates has many ethical 
or psychological observations that recall Plato or 
anticipate Aristotle. Though teaching alone will 
not make a'good man of a bad one (xiii. 21), he is 
confident that ‘virtue’ can be taught (ii. 12 f.), os 
even the training of animals proves (xv. 2131). 
His list of virtues includes tho Platonic four (ix. 
22 f.) and incidentally others, os self-control and 
magnificence (ii. 19). 1 Great-souled ’ is one of his 

terms of praise. He emphasizes the idea of modera- 
tion and the mean, and anticipates Aristotle in the 
remark that the virtuous mean is more akin to 
deficiency than to excess (ii. 33 f.), os also in the 
affirmation that virtue when won is the most stable 
of possessions (i. 5 f. ; cf. iii. 47). The three motives 
of human action, he says, are gain, honour, and 
pleasure. 

His conjectured influence upon Greek politics, 
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and the elements of political theory and termino- 
logy scattered through his writings, lie outside of 
our topic. 

His religion is conventional and perfunctory, 
though he sometimes develops the fiuripidean or 
anticipates the Platonic censure of the anthropo- 
morphic mythology, which attributes human fail- 
ings to the gods (xi. 41). References to the subject 
are sometimes introduced by the phrase : ‘ if I may 
properly speak of such ancient (or old-fashioned) 
things’ (iii. 20, iv. 30). The gods, he tells us, 
govern mankind and apportion good and evil, not 
By direct intervention, but by the thoughts which 
they inspire in men (v. 150). In one passage he 
comes very near to the Ovidian 1 expedit esse deos 
et ut expedit esse putemus’ (xi. 24 f.). He alludes 
to the better hope of the righteous and of the 
initiated (ii. 20, iv. 28 ; cf. viii. 35), and he makes 
use of the conventional formula : * if any percep- 
tion remains to the dead’ (xiv. 61). But the only 
immortality which he really expects is the subjec- 
tive immortality of fame (xii. 260). 

In ethics and religion, as in philosophy and elo- 
quence, he cannot bear confrontation with his two 
supreme contemporaries ; but, removed from tho 
shadow of that comparison, he appears as a worthy 
citizen, an excellent teacher, and an estimable 
writer, whose works, if no longer valued for 
themselves, are indispensable to the understand- 
ing of the life and thought of the age of Plato 
and Demosthenes. 

Ijtkhaturb.— T here is very little literature on the ethics of 
Isocrates. L. Schmidt, Die Kthik der atten Griechen. Berlin, 
1832, may bo mentioned. Thu philological literature is given 
in JSBri' xiv. 881 ; R. C. Jobb, Altie Orators, London, 1803; 
F. Blass, Die attache BeredsamJceit Leipzig, 1887-98; and 
W. Christ, Geseh. d*r griech. Lit. <1, ed. O. Stdhlin and W. 
Schmid, Munich, 19l2ff. PAUL SHORKV. 

ISRAEL. — i. Introduction. — An adequate 
treatment of the questions suggested by tho name 
‘ Israel ’ would require an encyclopedia to itself. 
All that is attempted is to trace the religious de- 
velopment which has given pre-eminence to Israel 
among the spiritual teachers of mankind. The 
religion of Israel cannot be satisfactorily studied 
apart from the external history of the race, but 
account will here be taken of the latter only in so 
far as it serves to elucidate tho former. An inquiry 
into tho historical value of the narrative ot the 
Pentateuch is beyond tho scope of tho present 
article. Suffice it to say that by the name ‘ Israel ’ 
we understand that people which, though not 
originally homogeneous, had been formed into a 
single nation in Palestine about a millennium 
before the Christian era. 

Of this nation the strictly Israelite eloment 
was of comparatively recent introduction, tho 
Israelites before their conquest of tho Canaanites 
and subsequent mingling with them having occu- 
pied the oasos in tho wilderness to the south of 
Palestine, where they hod entered into close rela- 
tion with the Kenitcs and other tribes of kindred 
stock as well as with tho Midianites further east, 
from whom, perhaps, they learned to reverence 
Horeb, the holy mountain. They regarded them- 
selves as closely akin to the Edomites, who seem 
to have gained a permanent settlement in the 
district south of the Dead Sea at a somewhat 
earlier date ; and somewhat less closely to the 
Moabites and Ammonites on the east. Tno belief 
that their ancestors had been Araimeans and had 
once lived in N.W. Mesopotamia may not, per- 
haps, be of very ancient origin, and may be due to 
the fusion with Aranuean settlers which took place 
during the 8th and 7th centuries B.c. It was com- 
monly belioved among tho Israelites that before 
the conquest of Palestine their ancestors hod for 
some time sojourned in Egypt, where they had 


been compelled to do taskwork, from which thoy 
had been freed by Moses. It may be questioned 
whether all the tribes of Israel were ever in Egypt. 
The early legends which have comedown to us had 
taken dual snap© at a time when stress was being 
laid on the national unity of Israel, and doubtless 
this unity has in many oases been wrongly ascribed 
to the past. 1 

a. Tribal division and conquest of Palestine.— 

The twelve tribes of which, in later times, Israel 
was considered to be composed fall into four 
groups, severally connected by descent from four 
women to whom they traced their ancestry. The 
Leah group included Rouben, Simeon, Levi, Judah, 
Issachar, and Zebulun ; the Rachel group, Joseph 
(subdivided into Ephraim and Manasseh) and 
Benjamin. To Zilpah, said to be Leah’s hand- 
maid (whereby some dependence upon the Leah 
tribes seems to be indicated), were assigned Gad 
and Asher ; to Bilhah, Rachel’s handmaid, Dan 
and Naphtali. 3 Wo need not suppose that all tho 
tribes hnally incorporated in Israel had become 
con federated before the Exodus or even before tho 
conquest of Palestine. For the Egyptian sojourn 
of the Rachel tribes at least we have tho witness of 
Amos (2 10 3 l ) ; for that of the Leah tribes wo have 
no early evidence apart from the Pentateuch ; but 
it would be difficult to explain tho prominonce of 
Moses, a Levite, in the traditions of the Exodus, if 
only the Rachel tribes hud come out of Egypt. The 
tribes which are represented as descended from the 
concubines were probably of mixed origin, mainly 
Canaanite, and wero incorporated in Israel only 
after the conuuest of Palestine. In addition to 
these, in Judau at least, wero other tribes, such as 
the Calc bites, which, however, remained moro or 
loss distinct for a long time after their inclusion in 
J udah. It is probable that these clans entered upon 
their inheritance from the south ; but, since Reuben, 
not Judah, is reckoned as the first-born son of Leah, 
by which priority of settlement is probably to be 
understood, and since Moses the Lovit-e was buried 
in Reubenite territory east of the Jordan, 1 * the 
Pentatcuehal tradition, according to which the 
land between the Arnon and tho Jabbok was first 
won by Israel, and W. Palestine was invaded from 
this region, may be accepted as correct for both 1 he 
Leah and the Rachel tribes, though it is unlikely that 
these acted together. In tho section Jg l 1 ' 7 Simeon 
is associated with Judah, but the writer to whom 
we owe this section in its present form has prob- 
ably modified an early tradition of Simeon’s lirst 
invasion of Palestine to suit the fact that in later 
tiinos Simeon was incorporated with Judah. Bezek, 
which is reasonably identified with the modern 
Ibzik, 14 miles N.E. of Shechom, seems to bo beyond 
the sphere of Judah’s operations ; but a Sirneonito 
war in this neighbourhood is perfectly consistent 
with the fact that in (In 34 (cf. 49) Simeon is found 
with Levi in central Palestine. We do not know 

1 We must guard against the uupposit ion that every statement 
in the Pontateueh ami the historical hooks of tho OT embodies 
a * tradition.’ Hebrew writurs were as eapahlu of drawing in- 
ferences as modern commentators, und In somu cusc* they 
cannot have intended their statements to be taken literally. In 
tho section Gn 2M 4 we havo what appears to be a mere literary 
device to show in genealogical fashion the connexion of Israel 
with Midian and other tribes. It is conceivable that the section 
is now misplaced, and that it once followed tho account of the 
birth of Ishmael ; but it does not harmonize well with the tone 
of that story, and in any case the editor who crave it its pnwnt 
position can scarcely have failed to notice its incongruity . it 
taken literally, with its context. In tho OT we are dealing wil h 
writings emanating from a people whose ideas of arrangement 
were based on oral rather than on literary methods. 

> Although tho grouping of the Leah ami Rachel t ribes is 
probably pre-l’alestinian, the names Leah ami Rachel may be 
somewbftt later. On such points certainty is impossible. 

3 It is a significant fact that flu evidently implies that 
the tomb of Israel was east of the Jordan. The burial at Mach- 
pelah belongs to the later and exclusively Judaean modification 
of tradition. 
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the extent of the area occupied by these tribes, but 
it is probable that, allowance being made for the 
many strongholds which remained in the hands of 
the Canaanites, the five Leah tribes west of the 
Jordan were originally contiguous, Judah being 
settled in the south, where tlie tribe came into 
contact with the friendly Calebitcs, and Issachar 
and Zcbulun in the plain of Megiddo and the 
district to the north. 

The permanent effect of this invasion of W. 
Palestine was not very great. Issachar and Zebu- 
lun were entirely dominated by the Canaanites ; 
Simeon, which, next to Reuben, must have been 
originally the most important of the Leah tribes, 
was before long expelled from its first settlements, 
the survivors finding a refuge in the south ; 1 at the 
same time Levi as a territorial tribe ceased to exist. 
Since, however, in view of Gn 34, 49, it can hardly 
be maintained that Levi was always merely a 
priestly caste, wo may reasonably conclude that 
the trine of Levi once had a settlement just where 
we should expect to find it, viz. between Simeon 
and Judah; and, if so, we may hazard the guess 
that Shiloh was the chief sanctuary of Levi, 
while the tribe still occupied territory in central 
Palestine.* 

The Leah tribes’ invasion was followed by a 
second, undertaken by the Rachel tribes under the 
leadership of Joshua. These crossed the Jordan 
near Jericho, which they took, advancing thence 
to Ai and Bethel, from which point they gradually 
extended their power over control Palestine.* For 
a long time many Canoanite fortresses remained 
unsubdued, but the tribes of Israel (Leah and 
Rachel) were able by degrees to consolidate their 
position and to exerciso some sort of hegemony 
over tribes of mixed origin— the sons of the hand- 
maids. The assignment of Gad to Leah’s handmaid 
may bo explained by the position of the tribe 
immediately to the north of Reuben— Asher, simi- 
larly assigned, being contiguous to Zcbulun. Dan, 
assigned to Rachel's handmaid, lay immediately 
to the west of the Rachel tribes, and the similar 
assignment of Naphtali may perhaps be accounted 
for by its proximity to the northern Dan. Ben- 
jamin, which would appear to have been originally 
a subdivision of the Joseph tribes, 4 gained in im- 
portance sufficiently to bo reckoned os a separate 
t ribe, and colonists from Manasseh re-crossed the 
Jordan and settled in Bashan. 

3. Union of the tribes.— It is impossible here to 
do more than indicate briefly the process by which 
the tribes of Israel were weldea together. The 

1 Whether the expulsion of Simeon wu due to the CanaaniteB 
only, or, in some measure, to the Rachel tribes, cannot be 
determined. It 1 b noteworthy that in Gn 84*o (of. 4Q5-S) Israel 
repudiates the action of Simeon and Levi, and in Gn 4224 Joseph 
imprisons Simeon. The later settlement of Simeonites in Judah 

1 troves nothing os to their earlier home. The migration of the 
!)anitos from their original settlement furnishes an exact ana- 
logy. It is, indeed, not Impossible that those Simeonites who 
survived the Oanaanite onslaught retalnod their original settle- 
ment as an tnolave in the territory of the house of Joseph as long 
as the N. Israelite kingdom lasted, perhaps as late as the de- 
struction of Shiloh, mentioned in JerT 1 *-!*. The earliest evidence 
for Simeon's connexion with Judah is in Jg l 17 , which in its 
present form is not earlier than the Exile. 

2 The history of Shiloh presents a moBt difficult problem. The 
place appears to have possessed a sanctuary of great importance, 
which contained the Ark. It is generally supposed that Shiloh 
was destroyed by the Philistines, and that the surviving priests 
fled to Nob ; but the only ground for connecting the prlosthood 
of Shiloh with that of Nob Is the awkward statement In 1 S 143. 
Moreover, Jeremiah (7 19 ) implies that the sanctuary of Shiloh 
had continued until fairly recent timcs(cf. Jg 2D®). Its destruc- 
tion perhaps took place in the catastrophe referred to in Is 73, 
i.e. about 670 b.o. If the cult at 8hiloh differed in Important 
particulars from that of other sanctuaries of the Rachel tribes, 
we can understand why N. Israelite writers should ignore it. 
It is certainly hard to believe that the Ark ( q.v .) was connected 
with the early religion of the Rachel tribes, for, had this been 
the case, a duplicate would probably have been made. 

s Jos 830-ss i R based directly on Dt 27, and cannot be regarded 
as a * tradition.’ 

4 Of. 2 S 19», Am 5« 6«. 


cause of unity was the common danger which for 
several generations threatened the tribes, either 
from the original inhabitants of Canaan, whom 
they had sought to dispossess, or from other in- 
vaders, such as the Philistines, who, like Israel, 
were seeking to gain possession of the country. 
Thus the struggle against the king of Hazor 
(Jos 11, Jg 4) probably involved not only Naphtali, 
but also the neighbouring tribes ; the power of 
Sisera and the fortified towns of the plains of 
Megiddo and Jczreel threatened both the Leah 
tribes, Issachar and Zcbulun, and the Rachel 
tribes to the south of them. From time to time a 
military leader who had >>een successful in stniggles 
of thiR kind would exercise authority as a king in 
the region which he had delivered. Thus Gideon 
was elected king 1 over some portion of Manasseh 
and Ephraim. Somewhat later, apparently towards 
the end of the 11th cent. B.C., the opposition of 
Philistine Ammonites and Amalekites demon- 
strated the need of concerted action, and for a 
timo united the Rachel tribes with the Leah tribes 
farther south. The union was short-lived, and 
was broken in the reign of Rehoboam ; hut it gave 
to later ages an ideal of what Israel should be. 

An exact history of the reigns of Sanl and David 
is impossible. The longer accounts of these reigns 
—though they doubtless embody soino true tradi- 
tions — are inconsistent with the short summaries 
given in 1 S 14 47f - and in 2 S 8. These sections, 
which are certainly quite independent, show that 
in the circles in which they originated all that was 
definitely known of the reigns of Saul and David 
was that certain wars had been waged during this 
period, the exploits of the two kings not Doing 
clearly distinguished.* 

4. Early religion of Israel. -Of the religion of 
the tribes of Israel proper at the time of the eon- 
quest of Palestine we have no direct information ; 
all the stories relating to this period are written 
for the edification of later ages and are coloured 
by their circumstances. The most noteworthy 
passages which throw any light on the subject 
are Am 5“ and Jer 7 W . If in both the 8th and 7th 
centuries B.C. it could be asserted that Israel had 
not offered sacrifices and burnt-offerings during the 
sojourn in the wilderness, we cannot doubt that 
throughout the Monarchy there still existed in 
some circles traditions of a religion which must 
have been very different from what is presented to 
us, not only in the books of Judges, Samuel, and 
Kings, but even in the earlier documents of the 
Pentateuch. We need not go so far as to suppose 
that in the early days sacrifice was altogether 
unknown, but we shall scarcely do justice to the 
plain words of tho prophets if we do not conclude 
that it was a comparatively infrequent rite, per- 
haps confined to the feast of the Passover. The 
statements of Amos and Jeremiah are also in har- 
mony with the fact that the great feasts of Israel 
were mainly agricultural, and could not, there- 
fore, have been celebrated by such people as the 
Rechabites (q.v.), who were loyal worshippers of 
the national God of Israel. It is not improbable 
that the Rechabites may be regarded as repre- 
sentative of the true Israelite, as distinct from the 
Canaanite, elements in Israel. Presumably before 
the conquest of Canaan the Israelites lived mainly 
on milk, as do the Bahima and the Todasin modern 

1 That Gideon, or Jerubbaal (if the two are really identical), 
web king is evident from Jg 9*. The account of Gideon’s refusal 
of the kingship (Jg 828) evidently proceeds from the same cleri- 
cal school as 1 8 8 1017-1® 12 . 

2 Definiteness is no proof of historicity. Many of the incidents 
recorded may be historical, though they are not necessarily 
ascribed to tne right persons. There is no reason to doubt that 
Goliath was slain bv somebody, hut the otherwise unknown 
Klhanan (2 S 2D® ; of. 28*4) was probably the hero on that occa- 
sion, his exploit being ascribed, centuries afterwards, to the 
better known Bethlehemite David. 
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times, though the eating of game may also have 
been allowed. We may accordingly picture the 
primitive Israelites as a race of men cruel, tierce, 
and barbarous indeed, but preserved by their ab- 
stinence from agriculture from that crude nature- 
worship with which agriculture was connected. 
It may well be that the great prophetic reformers 
of the 8 th and 7 th centuries B.c. were not so much 
innovators as champions of an ancient Israelite 
tradition which the most genuine Israelite families 
had never wholly abandoned. 

The provenance of the name of the national 
Israelite God, Jahweh (Johovah ), 1 * 3 is as yet un- 
certain. Ex 3 14 (E) represents it as revealed to 
Moses at Horeb, whereas according to J the name 
was known to the antediluvian ancestors of Israel 
(Gn 4*). Ex 3, as is shown below, reflects the 
circumstances of a later age, but it is noteworthy 
that Joshua bears a name compounded with the 
Tetragrammaton, and it is possible that the tribes 
of Israel were united in the worship of Jahweh 
before the conquest of Palestine. 

Yet, if they gave to the God whom they wor- 
shipped the same name, they at all events repre- 
sented II im by different symbols. The tribe of 
Levi, and probably all the Leah tribes, venerated 
a seraph, or winged serpent ; the Rachel tribes, a 
bull. They seem to have practised circumcision — 
though the story in Ex 4 a1 ' 88 might suggest that 
the rite had not been adopted by the primitive 
ancestors of Israel— but it was performed, at all 
events normally, not in infancy but in adolescence 
or manhood . 1 This fact and the use of flint knives 
(Jos 5 a, ‘, Ex 4 s5 ) show that the rite was of a bar- 
barous character, as among the modern Zulus and 
other peoples. In the earliest times Jahweh would 
seem to have lieen regarded as a God of war, 
and wo may conclude that the tabus to which wo 
find warriors subject (cf. 1 S 2l 41 * etc.) date from 
primitive times. 

We cuimot say whether other features of Israel- 
ite religion were brought by Israel into Palestine 
or were there acquired. We do not even know 
whether the observance of the new moon and tlie 
Sabbath goes back to the earliest period. Simi- 
larly, wo have no exact information regarding the 
ethical ideas current in Israel in pre-Palestinian 
days. It is probable that then, as m later times, 
polygamy 1 prevailed, and that, though adultery 
was condemned, concubinage was frooly allowed. 
Ideas of blood vengeance may also be ascribed to 
the earliest period. 

5. Blending of Israelite and Canaanite religious 
ideas and traditions.- -It was not long before tho 
Israelite conquerors, with the exception, perhaps, 
of some families, such as the Reeliabites, became 
thoroughly merged with the conquered Canaan- 
ites, adopting tho customs and consequently, to a 
great extent, the religion of the latter. Canaanite 
sanctuaries continued to exist as sanctuaries of 
the mixed race resulting from the fusion of con- 

1 There is no doubt that the pronunciation ‘Jehovah’ rests 
altogether on a misconception. At the same time the name, in 
this form, has so long been bound up with tho religious ideas of 
English-speaking people that the author of thiR article thinks 
it might stand. But the form Jahweh, having lieen used 
throughout this Encyclopaedia, is adopted In this article also. 

a The proof of this* assertion iB to be found in the note in Jos 
The writer seeks to excuse the non-circumcision of (he 

J ieople on their arrival at Gilgnl on the ground that during the 
ourney circumcision had been impossible. No one could have 
accepted such an excuse, it the circumcision of infants hud been 
contemplated, but it might be accepted as valid in the case of 
adults. We may perhaps infer from the story of the vicarious 
circumcision of Moses that the rite was occasionally practised 
on infants. but we should probably infer from Jos 5 that down 
to the Exile the normal time was manhood (see, further, art. 
CiRCUMCisioff [Semitic], vol. iii. p. 670 f.). 

3 On such points it is impossible to speak definitely. It can- 
not be maintained that polyandry is found in tho OT, though 
some Hebrew customs may be supposed to have originated in 
such a state of things. 


J uerors and conquered. At these sanctuaries 
sracl would acquire tho traditions of tho patri- 
archal heroes associated with thorn. Thus we may 
suppose that at Bethel Israel learned the tradi- 
tions of Jacob, at Ramali of Rachel, at Shechem 
of Joseph, and so forth ; and these, lieing now 
regarded as ancestors of the united people, would 
have deeds assigned to them which in pre-Israelite 
times had not been told of them. The trans- 
parently artificial character of some features in 
the genealogies has already been noticed, and we 
have only to suppose that’ this free treatment of 
the genealogical style was possiblo in early times 
to account for much in the patriarchal stories 
which is otherwise inexplicable. Probably Joseph 
was at iirst revered as tho ancestor of tiie popu- 
lation in the district of Shechem, where was nis 
reputed tomb; Jacob and Rachel would be simi- 
larly honoured in the districts of Hamah and 
Betnol, Abraham at Hebron, and so forth. With 
the growing sense of tho unity of the nation, tra- 
ditions originally local would obtain a wider 
currency, and thus, in course of time, tho reputed 
ancestors of clans would be regarded as ancestors 
of great tribes, or oven of the whole nation . 1 

Perhaps the only sanctuary during the period of 
tho Judges which might be regarded as genuinely 
Israelite was Shiloh. It is noteworthy that 110 
theophany is related in connexion with it ; no 
patriarch is buried there ; its foundation is associ- 
ated with no great name ; while, on the other 
hand, a tradition which, though perhaps consider- 
ably modi tied, cannot he very late ascribes to it 
the possession of the Ark, and Jeremiah states 
that Jahweh put His name there at tho first. If 
Shiloh was Israelite rather than Canaanite, we 
can understand why, as the absence of prophetic, 
references shows, it was not popular among the 
mixed population. Jeremiah (7 1 * m ) certainly im- 
plies that Shiloh existed as a sanctuary long after 
the period of the Judges, and Jg 18 #l , which is not 
at all early in its present form, is in harmony with 
tho supposition. Jeroniiah may have regarded 
Shiloh as the sanctuary which most nearly re- 
sembled Jerusalem . 1 

That the religion of Israel should he very greatly 
affected by that of Canaan was inevitable. Since 
in primitive times agriculture was bound up with 
religion, so that agricultural operations might al- 
most bo reckoned as ritual observances, a pastoral 
people in adopting agriculture would, almost of 
necessity, adopt the religion of tho agriculturists, 
lienee Canaanite feasts became Israelite (see, 
further, art. Festivals and Easts [Hebrew], 
vol. v. lip. 863-867), and tho name linal 
by which the Canaanitcs denoted their god, was 
applied, to Jahweh. 

Household gods appear to have been common 
(1 S 19 la,r -, Gn 3 ii»«. ) j hero and there a chieftain 
or wealthy man, such as Gideon or Micali, would 
build a sanctuary for an idol which would lie 
reverenced by the family or tribe. 

Of tho appearance of these idols we havo no information. 
Tho implication (hat David’s tnraphim was in human form only 
proves that this form was common when tho story took shape. 
It would seem that tho idol at Shiloh was a hrotizo Boraph,* and 


1 Wo need not suppose that all the stories of tho patriarchs 
can be explained from incidents of which we have previse know- 
ledge. The traditions of tho nation generally have heen finally 
shaped in the south, and incidents true with regard lo Judah, 
or to part of it, may have been referred to N. Israel, <»r rir« 
versa. There nmy have been, at least for some of the irihes, 
other periods of bondage besides that in Egypt. Thus floxea 
(12 12 ) Booms to refer to a bondage among the Anumeans, result- 
ing in an Aramaean marriage alliance. 

3 We need not suppose that the account of the abuses at 
Shiloh represents a genuine tradition. The motive of the story 
is to exalt the priesthood of Zudnk, and the abuses described 
are prohahly thoso against which tho Zadnkites protested. 

8 For tho evidence of this statement sec art. Akk, vol. i. pp. 
791-708. 
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that the image made by Micah and stolen by the Danites was in 
the form of a hull (see, further, art. Imaoks and Idols [Hebrew 
and Oanaanite], above, p. l»8ff.). 

Doubtless somo cults were always merely local. 
In the Moloch worship which called forth the de- 
nunciation of the 7th cent, prophets we mayrecog- 
nize an early Canaanito cult of which, perhaps, a 
faint traco remains in the Btory of Melchizedctc, in 
which the first-born children were sacrificed to the 
king as the embodiment of the god. 1 High places 
with altars (seo artt. Ilian PLACE, vol. vi. pp. 678- 
681, Altar [Semitic], vol. i. pp. 360-354) appear 
to have been numerous, and there were not a 
few larger sanctuaries with temples and idols. 
Whether a priest was always necessary for a 
sacrifice it is difficult to sav (see art. Sacrifice 
[H ebrew]). The victim could, apparently, be slain 
by the offerer ; but it is difficult to decide whether 
it was competent for the layman to burn the fat 
and to pour out the blood on the altar. All the 
more important sanctuaries had organized nriest- 
hoods in which the priostly olfice, though not 
necessarily hereditary, would tend to become so. 
The priest was the repository of religious tradi- 
tion, and where there was an idol to be kept he, 
or a subordinate, was the custodian (see, further, 
art. Priest [Hebrew]). Most important of all, he 
was acquainted with the proper way of obtaining 
an oracle by means of tue sacred lot, and pos- 
sessed the necessary paraphernalia. A decision 
thus reached would, in matters of dispute, become 
a precedent for the future, and the priests would 
gradually become the exponents of much of the 
common law. How far their functions ever coin- 
cided with those of the ‘ sacred men ’ (kfdhcshtm) 
cannot ho determined. Underlying the story in 
1 S 2 M we may perhaps discern a state of things in 
which tho priests acted as ) c'dheshim , but in many 
cases, at any rate, the office was distinct. These 
1 sacred men,’ one of the greatest blots on the 
ancient religion of Israel, tho existence of whom 
was tho chief cause of the prophetic antagonism 
to the high places, appear to have been Canaanito 
in origin. They acted as the surrogates of the 
god in stimulating the reproductive powers of 
nature. It is doubtless to the ideas associated 
with them that we may ascribe that other great 
blot, the Haorifieo of the first-born. Since tho 
‘opening of tlio womb/ the fruitfulness of mar- 
riage, was ascribed to the union with the god 
acting in the person of the k'dhcsMm, the first- 
born would naturally be regarded as the property 
of tho god (cf. also art. First* BORN [Hebrew], vol. 
vi. p. 35 f.). The office of ‘ sacred women’ {bribe- 
shdtfi) may have been simply an extension of the 
principle implied in tho ftriheshim, or may have 
been directly derived from Ashtoroth worship. 3 

In addition to the priests, who were definitely 
attached to certain sanctuaries, and who ascer- 
tained the divine will by casting lots in the pres- 
ence of the idol with sacrifice and due formalities, 
there were also diviners who would ap- 

pear, like the priests, to have made use of some 
method of casting lots. They were not., however, 
attached to any sanctuary, and their divination 
required neither sanctuary nor sacrifice. The 
references in Is 3 a and IVlic 3 7 show that the 
diviner during the Monarchy was a prominent 
figure in Israelite society. 8 

Besides tho priests and diviners who ascertained 
the divine will by mochanical means, there wore 
some who professed to possess the same knowledge 

1 Of. J. 0. Frazer, Adonis, Attis, Osiris a , London, 1907, ch. ii. 

2 For the whole subject see Frazer op. cit. iv. 9 5, and cf. art. 
Hirrodovloi (Semitic and Egyptian), vol. vi. pp. 072-076. 

3 It le impossible here to take account of classes of soothsayers 
auch as those who interpreted natural phenomena, or dreams, 
or of those who professed to tie inspired by a familiar spirit or 
some influence other than that of the god (see, further, art. 
Divination [Jewish], vol. iv. pp. SOS-814). 


through intuition or inspiration. These fall into 
two main classes, represented respectively by the 
seer and the prophet (see, further, art. Prophecy 
and Prophets [Hebrew]). These were in their 
origin quite distinct, although they were finally 
regarded as identical. The function of tho seer is 
best illustrated by the story of Haul’s application 
to Samuel concerning his father’s lost asses. The 
prophets, on the other hand, were originally 
enthusiasts handed together, whose activities ap- 
pear to have been directed in early times chiefly 
towards the stirring up of the martial spirit in 
Israel. Certainly such men as Isaiah or Jere- 
miah would not in earlier days have been included 
among the prophets. But — perhaps with the 
coming of peace — the prophets, whose eftbrta had 
been directed originally to the setting forth of 
Jahweh’s will in war, tended to become exponents 
of His will in other matters, ami thus, to some 
extent, approximated to the seers. It would seem 
that the prophets proper lived in communities, 1 
and were supported largely by tho gifts of those 
to whom they prophesied. The Nazirites (q.v.), of 
whom we have a full account only in tne later 
legislation, were merely persons who for a greater 
or less period were hound by certain tabus. The 
term seems originally to have included the conse- 
crated warrior (cf. Am 2 llt ), 

Of the religious history of Israel under the Mon- 
archy down to the middle of the 9th cent. n.c. wo 
have little information. We hoar of Saul’s con- 
struction of altars (1 S 14 85 ), of David’s bringing of 
the Ark to Jerusalem and institution of a sanctuary 
on Mt. Sion, of Solomon’s building of the Temple, 
and of the adoption of Bethel and Dan as the 
national sanctuaries of N. Israel and as a set-off 
against Jerusalem. But the motive of all these 
stories belongs to a much later period ; even the 
extraordinarily graphic narratives of 2 Samuel can 
he shown by both literary and historical criticism 
to have no claim to be considered contemporary 
history. It is only here and there, in some cases 
perhaps through the inadvertence of later editors, 
that we have glimpses of the primitive type of 
early Israelite religion. The hacking to pieces of 
Agag ‘before Jahweh* (1 S 15 32/ -), the conception 
of the Ark (evidently regarded as Jahweh’s actual 
dwelling-place), the ‘method of its removal in a 
new cart drawn by horned cattle (2 S 6 8l,; ), 3 David’s 
dance before it (2 S 6 14ir -), and the mention of 
k e rihe shim in the reigns of Rehoboam, Asa, and 
Jehoshaphat are sufficient evidence that, for a 
parallel to the religion of the average Israelite 
during this period, we must look to modern Uganda 
or Tmlia rather than to modern Judaism. Doubt- 
less there were exceptions to the rule ; and some 
families, such as the Rechabitcs, though they re- 
mained barbarous and uncivilized, were uncon- 
taminated by the grosser pollutions of Oanaanite 
religion— the true salt of Israel, which never wholly 
lost its savour. 

6. Introduction of Baal-worship.— Israelite re- 
ligious history may be said to begin about the 
middle of the 9th cent. B.C., when a new danger 
for the religion of Jahweh hail been brought 
about by Omri’s alliance with the kingdom of Tyre 
and the marriage of his son Ahab w r ith Jezebel. 
Hitherto Jahweh, at least in name, had been ac- 

1 Although there is no reason for believing that any of the 
canonical prophets were merobors of such communities or, to 
use the OT phrase, ‘ the sons of tho prophets/ they certainly in 
many cases surrounded themselves with hands of disciples, to 
whom we are indebted for the preservation of their teaching. 
The collections of prophetic sayings have had, in many cases, 
an origin similar to the collections of the sayings of our Lord 
which we have in the Gospels. 

2 That this method of carrying the Ark was not due to clerical 
slovenliness is abundantly clear from the fact that the Philis- 
tines, who were particularly anxious not to outrage Jahweh’s 
holiness, are said to have adopted a similar method (I S 6^) 
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cepted as the sole God of the nation. 1 But now 
an attempt was made to introduce the worship of 
the Tyrian Baal — an attempt winch was the more 
dangerous since many elements of the Canaanite 
religion had already passed over into that of Israel. 
The new movement, which set forth with Tyrian 
goi'geousness the ideas which the peoplo had in- 
herited from their Canaanite forbears, was natur- 
ally not nnpopular. In some circles, however, it 
was fiercely resisted. The protagonist in the 
struggle was a Gileadite prophet, Elijah, who left 
to his successor, Elisha, the task of maintaining 
the cause of Jahweh against Baal. It seemed for 
some time a forlorn hope, for Omri and Ahab were 
great kings ; but the party of Elisha, taking ad- 
vantage of the indignation against the royal family 
caused by the judicial murder of Naboth, at last 
succeeded, with the aid of the unscrupulous adven- 
turer Jehu, in overthrowing the dynasty of Omri, 
and in forcing on the nation the acceptance of 
the principle: 4 No God but Jahweh in Jahweh’s 
land/ 

It was in N. Israel that the cult of the Tyrian 
Baal had been most prominent; but Judah was 
not unaffected. We know little of tho 8. kingdom 
during this period; but it is almost certain that 
under Omri, and probably from the time of Baasha, 
Judah had been tributary to N. Israel. Tho ab- 
sence of any direct statement to this effoct is, 
doubtless, due to the pride of the Judaean editors 
to whom we owe the OT in its present form, for 
the facts can scarcely be interpreted in any other 
way. That Judah remained a separate kingdom 
may be explained from the common practice of 
ancient Asiatic conquerors, whose sole object was 
to obtain tribute, and who were content to leave 
the collection of it to native rulers. 

Whether tho school of Elijah attempted any 
reforms in the worship ostensibly paid to Jahweh 
we cannot say. Certainly the times wore not 
very propitious, for Israel was engaged in a deatli- 
grapple with tho Aramreans of Damascus, which 
lasted for more than half a century ; but it is prob- 
able that the requirements of the religion of Janweli 
were now formally set forth in the ancient Deca- 
logue, which can be distinguished in both of the 
earliest documents of the Pentateuch, and which 
was probably drawn up in N. Israel, and subse- 
quently adopted in Judah during the reign of 
Joash. The original draft of this Decalogue was 
probably engraved on two stone tablets which were 
preserved at Bethel, and the Judtean copy ou two 
similar tablets which, since they vindicated Jah- 
well’s rights against any other god, might well be 
deposited in the Ark, which had probably been 
originally the portable shrine of Jahweh’s image 2 
(the bronze seraph), and which perhaps still con- 
tained it. In this way we may explain how it was 
that the Ark came to be called ‘ the Ark of the 
Covenant.’ 

This early Decalogue was apparently as follows : 

'((.) I am Jahweh thy God, thou shalt worship no other 
god. (II.) The feast of unleavened cakes thou shalt keep : 
seven days thou shalt eat unleavened cakes. (III.) All that 
openeth the womb is mine ; and all thy cattle that is male, the 
firstlings of ox and sheop. (IV.) My sabbaths shalt thou keep ; 
six days shalt thou work, but on the seventh day thou shalt 
rest. (V.) The feast of weeks thou shalt celel irate, even the 
first-fruits of wheat harvest (VI.) The feast of in gathering 
thou shalt celebrate at the end of the year. (VII.) Thou shalt 
not sacrifice my sacrificial blood upon leavened bread. (VIII.) 
The fat of my feast shall not remain nil night until the morning. 
(IX.) The first of the first-fruits of thy ground thou shalt bring 
into the house of Jahweh thy God. (a.) Thou shalt not seethe 
a kid in its mother’s milk.’* 


i The statements about Solomon’s Introduction of foreign wor- 

ship (1 K II 1 * 8 - **, 2 K 23 1 *) an not corroborated by any early 

document. 

* See art. Aak. 

* Space forbids a fuller discussion here of this most important 

code of laws. For a fuller account see the present writer’s 


It speaks volumes for the thoroughness with 
which the reformation was carried out in tho time 
of Jehu that, notwithstanding the influx of Ara- 
nneans into Israel during the 9th cent., the labours 
of the 8th cent, prophets, Amos and Hosca, appear 
to be directed not so much against Arainnwitt cults 
as against superstitions which went back to pre- 
Aranuean days. There is no evidence that in the 
middlo of the 8th cent. n.o. there was any danger 
from Aramaean cults. 1 

7* Reforming movement among 8th cent, pro- 
phets of N. Israel. — The great forward movement 
in the religion of Israel dates from about the middlo 
of tho 8th cent. B.O. Outwardly things looked 
prosperous. The horror of the long Aranneun war 
was now over, and Jeroboam II. had been able to 
rectify the frontiers greatly to the advantage of 
Israel. There was now no doubt that Jahweh— 
whatever ideas were associated with the name— 
was the God of Israel, and to Him were ascribed 
Israel’s victories. The people had experienced a 
4 day of Jahweh ’ in His activity manifested against 
the Aramaeans, and thronged His temples in the 
hope of inducing Him by sacrilico and olVerings to 
give yet further proof of His love for His own 
people and hatred of their enemies. In this religi- 
ous fervour, ethical considerations were entirely 
ignored. The commerce which the dynasty of 
Omri had laboured to dovelop, and which had 
been checked by the Ararwcau wars, )md begun 
to flourish again, and, though it had produced an 
increase of wealth and culture, it had brought in 
its train all those disadvantages which must arise 
when there is a sudden growth in national wealth. 
The perverted sense of religion was shown in the 
fact that the very materials of the Hacrilicial feasts 
wore frequently the outcome of extortion and rob- 
bery. Tliere were some, however, who remained 
loyal to the old Israelite traditions. In their eyes, 
that which passed as culture and nrogress was alto- 
gether anathema. They argued that it would have 
been better to continue the old life of simplicity, 
better never to have 4 oaten of the tree of know- 
ledge,’ than to be compelled to witness the shame 
and horror which so-called progress had brought 
with it. 2 * 

It has been stated above that it is unlikely that 
sacrifice was a prominent feature in the life of 
Israel beforo the conquest of Palestine, and it may 
perhaps have been limited to an annual offering of 
firstlings (Passover). In tho 8th cent., however, it 
was an integral part of tho religion of Jahweh as it 
was set forth at all the high places. In the oast oral 
days of Israel, when the people had subsisted chiefly 
on milk, only a very solemn occasion would have 
warranted the slaughter of one of tho flock, ami 
sacrifices must accordingly have Iwen infrequent. 
I»ut in the agricultural and commercial phase of 
Israelite life, there was no difficulty in procuring 
saerilicial victims, and the wealthy could gratify 
their gluttony at sacrificial feasts, while at the same 
time they flattered themselves that they were pro- 
pitiating Jahweh. 

It was to a people whoso religious ideas were of 
essay, ‘History of tho Jewish Church from Nebuchadnezzar to 
Alexander,’ in Cambridge Biblical Essay*, London, 1WW, pp. 
9&-90. The original order of the laws cannot lx* determined. 

1 Am bW might appear to disprove this statement, since, if it 
is genuine, it must be understood as referring to cults which 
had come in through Aramaean Influence. Tho verse is, how- 
ever, an isolated frugment having no connexion with the con- 
text*, and, since tho cults mentioned appear to be Assyrian 
rather than Aramwan, it is more likely that we have a fragment, 
of a 7th cent, prophecy. 

2 The teaching which tho writer of Gn 3 seeks to set forth >>v 
the present, doubtless greatly modified, form of the very primi- 
tive story therein contained probably expresses to a great extent 
the feeling of the Rechubites and the prophets of the 8th 
cent. ; but thero is no reason for supposing that the story was 
already current in N. Israel at this time. A very good discus- 
sion of the subject will be found in ‘The Tree of the Knowledge 
of Good and Evil,’ by F. 0. Linden, in JOW xxxvi. liuio] 101 IT. 
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this type that Amos, the firat of those prophets 
whose teaching is collected in separate books, 1 ad- 
dressed himself. There is no need to question the 
statement that he was not brought up os a prophet, 
and was not attached to any school or £ila of pro- 
phets. It was a common belief in ancient Israel, 
and gave tremendous force to much of the prophetic 
teaching, that calamity of any sort implied divine 
displeasure. The impending calamity which called 
forth the eloquence of Amos, and which was, strange 
to say, apparently unperceived by the majority of 
the nation, was tne threatened subjugation of the 
Palestinian States by the growing power of Assyria. 
Assyria was not unknown, at least to the govern- 
ing classes, for Jehu, the founder of the reigning 
dynasty, had sought to strengthen his position by 

J udicious presents 2 to Shalmaneser II. bow people, 
;owevcr, perceived that the independence ot Israel 
was seriously menaced, and that the crippling of 
the Aramienn States, while it removed one danger, 
must bring about another infinitely greater. By 
what means Amos arrived at so true a perception 
of the political situation it is hard to say. There 
is much likelihood in the suggestion that for the 
disposal of the wool which his flocks produced ho 
must have attended groat markets, where he would 
learn the news of the world. Tho greatness of the 
man is shown by tho fact that, when he realized 
his people’s danger, he gave up all, 8 that he might 
bring them to a sense of their position. We know 
that ho preached in the sanctuary at Bethel, prob- 
ably on moro than ono occasion, bnt we have no 
means of determining the length of his ministry. 

At such a place as Bethel it was clear that, if 
sacrifice was what Jahweh chiefly required, there 
was little cause for His threatened displeasure. 
Amos, accordingly, regards sacrifice as a misdirec- 
tion of energy. lie maintains that Jahweh requires 
mercy and righteousness, and will have none of 
sacrifice. Israel’s fathers worshipped without sacri- 
fice ; why, then, should it now he imagined that 
sacrifice is the ono ossontial ? 

It is not surprising that the man who shifted the centre of 
gravity in religion should have developed a new religious 
language. In his insistence on the ethical rather than on the 
physical holiness of Jahweh, Amos naturally gave a fresh 
nuance to existing terms. ' The day of Jahweh,’ %.e. the day of 
Jahwoh’s activity, which was commonly understood as refer- 
ring to the divine activity against Israel’s foes, was used by 
Amos to denote tho period of Jnhweh’B activity manifested 
against all unrighteousness, and, therefore, the period of punish- 
ment. 4 

A short time after the appoarance of Amos 
another prophet began his ministry in the N. king- 
dom, probamv at Bethel, but possibly at Shechem 
or in some other district. The hook of lloseo, the 
text of which is very corrupt, is fragmentary and 
disjointed, and tho meaning of many passages is 
very uncertain ; hut it is evident that we have here 
a varying background, and it would seem that the 
prophet’s ministry, which, like that of Amos, began 
before the great catastrophe, was prolonged into 
the time of horror which preceded tne final ruin of 

1 There is no more reason for supposing that Amos himself 
wrote down his prophecies than there is ror believing that our 
Ijord wrote down the Sermon on the Mount. It may well be 
doubted whether even Jeremiah actually dictated his prophecies. 
The author of Jer 80 has probably made Jeremiah's command 
to Baruch to oolloct his prophecies somewhat more definite than 
Is warranted by an analytical study of the book. 

8 It Is scarcely possible that this can have been tribute in the 
strict sense of the term. Statements of Assyrian kings must 
not always be accepted at their face value. 

* The words, 'the Lord took me from following the flock* 
(Am 7 lfl ), imply the permanent giving up of the lucrative occupa- 
tion of a sheep-former for the precarious livelihood of a prophet 
(cf. Ps 7870). 

4 The book of Amos has not come down to us in the form in 
which it was originally written. There is moro than one hiatu* 
in the book as it stands, which may be due to mutilation, and 
considerable additions and modifications have been made, in 
order to bring the tooohing up to date. The strange absence of 
any direct mention of Assyria is, perhaps, not a primitive 
feature. 


Israel. 1 The book of Hosea, even in passages 
which may well be dated before the anarchy of 
the closing years of the Israelite Monarchy, pre- 
sents to us a much darker picture of Israelite re- 
ligion than is found in the book of Amos. In the 
latter, with the possible exception of one very 
doubtful clause (2q, 3 there is, strange to say, no 
attack on the religious prostitution practised at 
many, if not all, of the sanctuaries, which, being 
ostensibly carried on in J ah well’s name, degraded 
Him to tne level of Baal. Hosea, however, taught, 
it would seem, by the sad experiences of his own 
domestic life, denounced this religious prostitution 
as subversive of all morality. Like Amos, ho is 
convinced of tho futility of aacrifice, but he shows 
more clearly than Aiiioh that the sanctuaries are 
in themselves a cause of degradation to Israel. 
Covetousness and sensuality, lust and cruelty, are 
rife among the people, while at tho same time they 

f >rofess to base their hope on Jahweh who ‘will 
lave mercy, and not sacrifice.’ In spite of the 
difficulty caused by the mutilation and corruption 
of the text, the prophet Hosea stands out as per- 
haps the most lovable of all tho goodly fellowship. 
Ho had experienced the sorrow of finding that one 
whom he most tenderly loved was incapable of 
rising above degrading superstition ; 8 and, feeling 
that Israel had behaved towards Jahweh as Gomer 
had behaved towards himself, he credited Jahweh 
with a tenderness towards Israel such as he himself 
felt towards his superstitious wife, lie thus be- 
came the preacher not only of Jahwch’s justice, 
but also of ilis love. 

Hosea’s opposition to the superstitions which 
had originated in nature-worship may have led 
him also to attack the reverence for the golden 
hull at Bethel, since tho bull is a fertility-god. 
The present book of Amos contains no denunciation 
of tne worship of idols, and it is probable that 
Hosea was tho originator of the movement which, 
somewhat later, brought about the introduction 
into tho law of Israel of a prohibition of image- 
worship. 

Hosea’s influence must have been great, for 
Jeremiah more than a century afterwards shows 
how deeply ho has drunk of his teaching. But the 
times were unpropitious for religious reform, and 
fbe leaven of Hosca’s spirituality was slow in 
leavening the lump of Israelite superstition. It 
was not long, however, before the prophet’s pre- 
dictions were vindicated by the course of events. 
In Tiglath-Tileser’s campaign in 734 B.c. Israel 
felt the heavy hand of Assyria, and in 722 the 
kingdom of N. Israel came to an end. 

8. Continuance of the worship of Jahweh in 
Samaria after 72 2 B.C.— It has been a too common 
mistake to treat the land of Israel north of the 
kingdom of Judah as virtually a vacuum after 722 ; 
but it is to the exigencies of this district that we 
must look for an explanation of the subsequent 
development of Israelite religion. Thousands of 
captives were deported by Tiglath-Pileser and 
Sargon, and probably by Esar-haddon ; 4 and Esar- 

1 We are unable to determine how long Hosea’s ministry 
lasted. The minimum time is fixed by the account of the birtn 
of tho prophet’s three ohildron. Since Israelite women, like 
the Bagandn, suckled their children for three years (cf. 2 Mac 
7*1), at least a period of somo eight years must have elapsed 
between the birth of Jezreel (presumably at the beginning of 
the prophet’s ministry) and that of Lo-ammi. 

« There is no reason for understanding Am 28a as a reference 
to religious prostitution ; 4 4 , according to the more oorreot 
translation, shows that worshippers came to the sanctuary the 
day before the sacrifice. 

8 It is probable that the fault of Gomer was not adultery in 
the ordinary sense, but that, like other Israelite women of her 
time, she considered union with the Ipdhishlm a religious act. 
The guess may be hazarded that the slavery from which the 
prophet finally redeemed her was at some sanctuary ; in other 
words, that she had become a lfdhinhd. 

4 The gloss in Is 7 8 , apparently written by some one possess- 
ing an accurate knowledge of the history, implies that about 66 
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haddon and his successor (Ezr 4 4 ,0 ) introduced in 
their stead a number of colonists from N.W. 
Mesopotamia and other parts of the Assyrian 
Empire. But the worship of Jahweh was not ex- 
tinguished. Indeed, it is not improbable that, on 
the one hand, the vindication of Hosea’s teaching 
against idolatry by the destruction of the N. 
Israelite sanctuarios in 722 and the carrying off of 
their idols strengthened the hands of the reformers, 
and resulted in the enlargement of the existing 
Decalogue by a law forbidding the worship of 
images (cf. Ex 20®**) ; and, on the other, the efforts 
on the part of the worshippers of Jahweh to win 
over the heathen settlers brought about a new and 
important development in religion. 

9. Reforming movement in Judah during the 
latter half of the 8th cent. B.C — Of the religious 
history of Judah we know practically nothing from 
the reformation under Joash till the reign of Aha/. 
It must not be forgotten that the compiler of the 
book of Kings makes two assumptions which are 
of first importance for the criticism of the history 
which he relates. Writing from the standpoint of 
Deuteronomy, he concludes that those who havo 
beon worshippers at sanctuaries other than Jeru- 
salem are thereby to be classified among those who 
‘have done evil in the sight of Jahweh’; and, 
believing that disaster is the chief proof of wicked- 
ness, he is apt to infer that those who have suffered 
disaster must have been sinners above other men. 
Having regard, then, to the fact that, so far as we 
are ablo to form au opinion from tho scanty 
materials available, Judah down to the middle of 
the 8th cent. B.C. was in no respect in advance of 
N. Israel, and may perhaps have been inferior, it 
is precarious to argue that, because a particular 
superstition is not mentioned before a certain date, 
it must have originated later. We are certainly 
not justified in affirming that Ahaz introduced 
into Judah the sacrifice of the first-born simply 
because he is the first king of whom such a sacrifice 
is recorded. It may well be that an action which 
in the days of the earlier kings would have attracted 
no attention, because it was the universal practice, 
is specially mentioned in tho case of Ahaz, because 
in his time it was done in defiance of the prophetic 
teaching. If more of Isaiah’s discourses had come 
down to us, we should probably he in a position to 
understand the verdict passed on Ahaz by the 
writer of the hook of Kings. 

Isaiah’s most important contributions to the 
Teligious thought of his people are to be found in 
his insistence on the incompatibility of J ah web’s 
majesty and holiness with the images by which 
He was represented, and in his declaration that 
the Assyrian has been the scourge in tho hand of 
Jaliwoh to chastise Israel, and that, this being 
effected, Assyrian ambition and cruelty must be 
punished. Isaiah’s attack on idolatry, which may 
perhaps have boen inspired to some extent by the 
teaching of his older contemporary Hosea, dates 
from the very beginning of his ministry. In tho 
allegory of extraordinary force and majesty in 
which no narrates his call (Ts 6) Isaiah gave ex- 
pression alike to a higher conception of Jahweh 
and to his conviction of the coming ruin of the 
national life of his people. He pictured Jahweh 
enthroned in Ilia temple, not as a seraph, 1 but in 
human form, clad in a gorgeous robe of which the 
train covered the whole of the temple floor, so as 
to leave room for no other god. As though to 


years after 736 something happened to N. Israel which deprived 
it of any claim to be still considered a nation. It is quite likely 
that Egypt, for solflsh ends, had induced Samaria to rebel, with 
the result that Esar-haddon crushed resistance once for all. 

1 It must not be forgotten that the image of Jahweh at 
Jerusalem at this tirno was a bronze seraph, i.e. a flying serpent 
(Nu 218, 2 K 18^; of. Dt 8«, Is 14® 80$, and Herod, il. 76 L). 
The serpent form may already have been modified by tho intro- 
duction of some human features. 


show Jahweh’s superiority to the popular con- 
ception of Him which found expression in tho 
bronze seraph, Isaiah represented Hun as ministered 
to by seraphim, whose form he modified, the more 
clearly to bring out their inferiority, thereby im- 
plying that Jahweh was as far above the popular 
views of Him as the great king is above the 
ministers who dare not lift their eyes to his face. 

The course of events which lod to Isaiah’s pre- 
diction of Jah well’s judgment on the Assyrian 
oppressors is somewhat obscure. The prediction 
itself and the prophet’s unwavering faith in 
Jahweh’s protection of His people in the face of 
Sennacherib’s menace 1 gave him a temporary in- 
fluence in Judah which enabled him to induce the 
king, Hezekiah, to carry out a drastic reform. Wo 
have, indeed, no information as to tho year of 
llezekiali’s reign when this was done, but there aro 
indications that Isaiah met with not a little oppo- 
sition during the greater part of his ministry, and 
it is, therefore, probable tnat a reform which must 
have beon intensely distasteful to many oeople 
was not carried out till the prophet’s influence 
had reached its climax. At the beginning of his 
activity as a prophet, Isaiah had attacked tho 
crudity of thought which could accept tho bronze 
seraph as the representation of Jahweh. His 
teaching was now carried into effect, and tho 
venerable idol was destroyed (2 K 18 4 ). Probably 
at the same time tho primitive Decalogue, which 
had been accepted in Judah since tho time of 
Joash, was enlarged by the insertion of a pro- 
hibition of * molten gods’ (Kx 34 17 ). 

The precise extent of Hezekiah’* reform is un- 
certain. We are told that tho Asherdh (on which 
see art. POLES [Hebrew]), in the Temple court— 
perhaps associated specially with the k'dlushitu 
and fadheshdth — was cut down, and some attempt 
may havo been made to reform the high places. 1 
We may wonder that a king who so dared to wound 
the religious feelings of many of his subjects should 
havo kept his throne. Yet in the last yours of 
HezckialVs reign the political situation was such 
that there was little likelihood of revolt ; for, since 
Sennacherib had taken from Judah and had 
annexed to the neighbouring States no few er than 
forty-six fortified cities, the population of the 
remaining districts, cowed by the horrors of tho 
Assyrian wars, may have felt compelled to accept 
the King’s action. 

10 . Reaction against the reformers.- There can 
be no doubt that the reformers had gone beyond 
that which commended itself to tho popular con- 
science. There wero many to whom Hezekiah ’s 
iconoclasm would appear to bo a sin crying aloud 
for vengoance, and it is not surprising that, when 
his death occurred a few years later, there was a 
violent reaction. Not only was there a recrudes- 
cence of the ancient superstitions, but new cults 
W’ere introduced by Assyrian olficinls and settlers ; 
so that the cause of a pure monotheism appeared, 
for tho time, to bo lost in Judah. 

It must not, however, be supposed that Israelite 
religion gained nothing from foreign inliuencea 
<luring this period. Worship even at Jerusalem 
had been very barbarous, and contact with more 
highly civilized and cultured people could not fail 
to introduce some much needed improvements in 

I In the absence of any proof that the disaster to the Assyrian 
army happened during a later campaign, and having regard to 
the obscurity of certain details in Sennacherib's own aeronnt, 
the year 7U1 b.c. may still stand as tliu date of the great deliver- 
ance. 

«In 2 K 184 there is, as J. Wellhausen has pointed out (art. 
4 Israel,' KBr* xiii. 413), a combination 0 / the general and the 
particular which is not very convincing. It Is, needless to say, 
impossible to argue from 2 K. 18 W Unit the reforms had preceded 
the Assyrian invasion. All that wo can Justly deduce from the 
speech put Into the mouth of Itabshakeh is that it was written 
at a time when there was considerable indignation in Judah 
over the destruction of the high plueey. 
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this direction. It is noteworthy that the first 
meeting between the king of Judah and a king of 
Assyria resulted in an important innovation in the 
ritual at Jerusalem ; for Ahaz, when he had been 
summoned to Damascus in 732, saw there a great 
stone altar more suitable for sacrifice on a Targe 
scale than the brazen altar which had hitherto 
been in use in the Temple, and had a copy of it 
erected (2 K 10 1Off ), thereby inaugurating that 
increase of decency in sacrifice which made it pos- 
sible for a rite so savage to continue for centuries 
longer the rally ing-point of Israel. 

zi. Religion of Jahweh In Samaria during the 
7th cent B.C.— Though in Judah, with the acces- 
sion of Manasseh, reform was crushed and the 
religion of Jahweh itself appeared to be in jeo- 
pardy, in the north the religious outlook was soon 
to become somewhat brighter. Since the fall of 
the city of Samaria, the old kingdom of N. Israel 
had been governed by Assyrian officials, and the 
name Samaria was now applied to that portion of 
it which lay south of the plain of Megiddo. In 
consequence of the deportation of Israelites and 
importation of colonists from other portions of the 
Assyrian Empire, there existed in tne province of 
Samaria at the end of Esar-haddon’s reign— perhaps 
earlier so large an admixture of Aramaean and 
other settlors that the religion of Jahweh which 
still survived was but one of many cults. The 
great sanctuary of Bethel 3 had been deprived of 
its priests, and for a time there seemed a possibility 
that not only the work of Amos and Hosea, but 
even that of Elijah and Elisha, might be undone. 
But there were still prophets in the land, and a 
plague of lions, doubtless occasioned by the long 
war and the partial depopulation of the country, 
gave them their opportunity. They declared the 
cause of the trouble to be the neglect of the cult of 
the God of the land, and so far convinced the new 
settlers that an appeal was mode to the king of 
Assyria to allow the return of one of the Israelite 
priests, in order that he might teach the cult of 
Jahweh. The appeal was successful, and Bethel 
was reopened, by the express permission of a king 
of Assyria, as a sanctuary of Jahweh (2 K ll 30 *-). 
It is probable that, if other sanctuaries had been 
dosed, they were reopened at the same time ; but 
Bethel was of particular importance, not only for 
its traditions, but also by reason of its proximity 
to the boundary between Samaria and Judah. \Ve 
may well believe that some at least of the Jndoean 
reformers who were persecuted by Manasseh would 
find an asylum at Bethel, and would add strength 
to the reforming ideas there existing. For the 
present, indeed, thoro was no thought of giving 
elfoct to the teaching of Amos and Uosea concern- 
ing sacrifice. The inllux of heathen Aramasans 
and others had put the clock hack. It would have 
been impossible to persuade them at the same time 
not only to forsake t heir gods, but also to worship 
their new God Jahweh in a way entirely strange to 
them, without, sacrifice. The hrst thing to be done 
was to win them over to the religion of Jahweh, 
and, in order to do this, it was necessary, not to 
take away His high places and altars, but rather 
to encourage the building of them. 8 In one respect, 
indeed, Hosea’s teaching had been vindicated. The 
l ig on. is may refer to the rush of Philistines and Aramceana 
to take poaHMuion of the laud of those who hod been deported 
from N. Israel. For ‘the adversaries of Kerin’ we should 
probably read ' his adversaries.’ 

^ It may l>e that the priests of other N. Israelite sanctuaries 
were deported at the same time. There was, however, a special 
reason for removing the ttethelite priests, since Bethel was * the 
king’s sanctuary ' (Am 7 13 ), and its priests would consequently 
he more closely connected with the royal family. 

3 The religious exigencies of Samaria at this period will explain 
the presence of a law enjoining the making of altars ‘ in every 
place * specially consecrated to the worship of Jahweh (Ex 20^ f ). 
A similar motive’ underlies the statements in 1 8 14*, 1 K 18* 
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golden bull of Bethel no longer existed, and wor- 
ship without idols was accepted by the Bethclite 

riesthood, 1 who would presumably teach on the 

asis of tho primitive Decalogue, now amplified 
bv the insertion of a law forbidding the worship 
of images. 

12 . Codification of law for Samaria.— The new- 
comers in Samaria would require instruction not 
only in tho Israelite law of worship, but in what 
may be described as the oornmon law of Israel, 
which may perhaps in some details have been 
already modified by Assyrian influence. The old 
Decalogue was, therefore, now combined with a 
collection of laws relating to slavery, property, and 
the like, in order that the population of Samaria 
might be united by identity of customs. 3 This law, 
which, with some later modifications, is now found 
in Ex 20 a3 -23, was probably issued originally as a 
separate document. 

No mere code of laws could make those whose 
traditions were entirely heathenish whole-hearted 
worshippers of the God of Israel. They required 
to be taught the traditions of Israel, and to learn 
what great things Jahweh had wrought for the 
ancestors of the nation in which they were now 
incorporated. Hence the traditions which had 
been current at the great sanctuaries were collected, 
and worked into a continuous narrative, which 
embraced legends of the patriarchs, the story of 
the deliverance from Egypt, the sojourn in the 
wilderness, and the giving of the Law by Moses, 
which was identified with tne code described alxive. 
That this document, which wo know as the work 
of the Elohist (E), was originally designed for 
people who had quite recently been heathen is 
evident not only from such a statement as that in 
Gn 35 3 ’ 4 , but also from the fact that the proper 
name of the God of Israel is represented as not 
originally known to the nation as a whole, and as 
specially revealed to Moses. It may also be in- 
ferred that the story in Ex 3 18 ’ 18 was intended for 
people of Aramaean stock, since the Tetragram- 
maton is explained as being identical with the 
Aramaic word meaning ‘He will be.’ 3 How long 

1 The account of Moses’ destruction of the ‘golden calf* (Ex 
32 W) might be thought to bo suggested by what, had actually 
taken place in the desecration of Bethel. Idols of various sorts, 
however, must have remained at some sanctuaries for a con- 
siderable time, and the method of destruction ascribed to Moses 
may be based on what was actually done in some places. 

2 The phrase ‘to come near unto God' (Kx 22»f- ill 8 ) will 
naturally mean * to come to the nearest sanctuary.’ It doubt- 
less arose when there were imagos, but does not necessarily 
presuppose them. There is no nocesBity to understand the term 
in 21« to mean * household gods.’ The explanation of tho rite is 
that, according to primitive thought, there can be no exemption 
from the common law (which in Israel forbade perpetual servi. 
tude) except for tho gods. By l>elng attached to tho temple 
doorpost the slave was brought into perpetual servitude, 
theoretically, to Jahweh, but, since Jahweh did not claim his 
service, in reality to the master from whom ho did not desire to 
be separated. An apparently contrary procedure, but based on 
precisely the same conception of the gods as exempted from 
common law, is found at Delphi and elsewhere, where a slave, in 
order to roceivo his freedom— the manumission of slaves being 
prohibited by the common law— was made over to the god. to 
whom theoretically he belonged, though he was not attacked 
to the temple service (see Doremberg-Saglio, i. 302 IT. ; C. 
L6crivaln in Daremberg-Saglio, iii. 1210; J. E. B. Mayor on 
Juv. 1. 104 f.). This parallel is sufficient to disprove the argu- 
ment based on Ex 2i 8 that we must ascribe tho origin of these 
laws to a period when household gods were still recognized. 

8 The phrAse 4 1 will be what I will be ’ (the translation * I am,’ 
in the sense of iifii, if impossible) is given in the first person, 
because Jahweh is represented as speaking. It is probable that 
In the latter part of v.J4 • I will be ’ (Ev • I am ’) is a mistaken 
correction for an original Jahweh (Ti,T). The original writer 
evidently supposed m.v (Jahweh, Jehovah) to be related to 
n;n$ (ehyeh), * I will be,’ as the third person to the first. It 
must be remembered that, owing to the weakening which took 
place In the pronunciation of tho vowels, the third person 
imperfect of the verb .Tin, which, according to the Massoretlc 
pronunciation, would, if it ocourred, be pronounced 
^ythncih), must In earlier times have been pronounced niir, 
and must, therefore, have been nearly, if not quite* identical 
with the proper name of the God of Israel. 
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the process of the collection and redaction of tradi- 
tions lasted wo do not know, but it was probably 
completed by the end of the 7th cent. B.c. It may 
have gone on at more than one centre, but we shall 
not be wrong in assuming that Bethel, the chief 
sanctuary of Samaria, was responsible for its final 
shape. 

It would in itself be unlikely that the school of 
men who produced E would have ceased from their 
activity at its publication. We may suppose that, 
shortly afterwards, a beginning was made with the 
work of collecting the various traditions as to the 
conquest of Palestine by the tribes, and the ex- 
loits of the judges, kings, and prophets. This 
oes not mean that E itself was continued down 
into the Monarchy, for it is very doubtful whether 
any parts of the existing books of Joshua, Judges, 
Samuel, or Kings ever formed one document with 
it, but merely that the writing of E provided the 
stimulus for the collection or other N. Israelite 
traditions. It must be remembered that the 
collectors lmd a practical purpose, and were not 
actuated by antiquarian interests. Thus, in the 
story of Elijah, Jah well’s protagonist against 
foreign cults, we have precisely the teaching which 
was necessary in Samaria in the 7th cent. B.c. 
As Ex 2U 34 encourages the building of altars in 
places consecrated to Jahweh, so Elijah is repre- 
sen ted as repairing the altar of Jahweh that is 
broken down, while at the same time he has 
friendly relations with heathen outside Jah well’s 
land (1 K 19 u 17 WfT * ). Similarly in E itself it is 
noteworthy that Balaam comes from ‘ Aram . . . 
from the mountains of the East* (Nu 23 7 ). The 
story of an Araimean prophet who was constrained 
to declare the superiority of Jahweh and Israel 
would have special force in Samaria in the 7th 
cent. B.C. 

13. Prophetic activity under Josiah.— Meanwhile 
in Judah the violent reaction against reform which 
the accession of Manasseli had brought about was 
spending its force. Manasseli died about 641 B.C., 
and was succeeded by his soil A 111011 , who died 
after a short reign of two years and was succeeded 
by his son Josiah, then only eight years old. We 
have no information about the early years of 
Josiah’s reign, but it is evident from the subsequent 
course of events that the antagonism to the teach- 
ing of the school of Isaiah must have greatly 
moderated. For some time nothing occurred to 
give the necessary impetus to a popular reforma- 
tion ; but about the year 626 news of the havoc 
which the Scythians were working in the districts 
north of Palestine, and which menaced Judah 
itself, caused the prophets to preach repentance, 
in order that the threatened blow might be averted. 
Among these the most prominent, as he was un- 
doubtedly the greatest, was Jeremiah, who for the 
next forty years or more exercised a profound 
influence on the religious development of his fellow- 
countrymen, though comparatively few were pre- 
pared to accept his teaching in its entirety. It is 
remarkable that Jeremiah shows few signs of direct 
dependence upon his great predecessor Isaiah, while 
he is evidently deeply imbued with the teaching of 
Uosea— a fact which may perhaps be explained on 
the hypothesis suggested above, viz. that during 
the persecution under Manasseh, Judaean reformers 
found an asylum in Samaria, especially at Bethel. 
The evils which Jeremiah believed to bo calling 
forth the wrath of Jahweh are to a great extent 
those which the earlier prophets had denounced, 
hut in addition to these there were some foreign 
cults of Araimean and Assyrian origin, of which 
there had been an influx during the reign of 
Manasseli. 

A limit five years after the beginning of Jeremiah’s 
mission, during some building operations at the 


Temple 1 ft book was found which, when read before 
the king, convinced him of the not'd of reform. 
There can be little doubt that the historian of 
2 K 22 f., whoso account, however, can scarcely lie 
hold to be contemporaneous with the events re- 
corded, 3 identified this book with Deuteronomy. 
But this identification is beset with difficulties, 
even if the book road to Josiah be supposed to 
have included only clis. 12-26. If Deuteronomy Ik? 
anterior to 621, it is hard to understand how, at a 
time when the province of Samaria was governed by 
an Assyrian official and Judah by a native king, 3 
any man or school of men could have drawn up an 
entirely now code of law for all Israel. Men of 
average common sense do not legislate in the air 
for a situation which may conceivably arise nobody 
knows when, but for one which is actually present 
or imminent. Moreover, the ritual law of Deutero- 
nomy with respect to the fat and the blood appears 
to bo in substance later than that which is found 
in the Law of Holiness (Lv 1 7 3 *°), and uhich may 
reasonably be supposed to represent the custom in 
Jerusalem at the time of the Exile (cf. Ezk 44 7 - 1B ). 
Further, Jeremiah’s emphatic repudiation of the 
sacrificial law which, whenever ho first uttered it, 
lie reiterated as late as the fourth year of Jchoiakim 
is incompatible with U10 supposition that Deutero- 
nomy became virtually canonical Scripture in 621. 4 
There is, indeed, no need to call in oucstion the 
main incidents of the finding of the book, it is 
true that, although in the Deuteronomic period the 
phrase, ‘ the book of the law ’ (.sefer hnt-tdmh ), would 
naturally suggest Deuteronomy, the mere omis- 
sion of the definite article would make a wider 
application possible. 4 A hook of tdriih’ might lie 
used of any collection of prophetic teaching (cf. 
Is 8 10 ), and the book read before Josiah may have 
been a roll containing sayings of Micali (cf. Jer 
26 1H ), or of Isaiah, or, more probably, it may have 
boon a collection of Ilosea’s prophecies which 
had been brought to Jerusalem from Bethel when 
the persecution under MAiiasseli had come to an 
end. 

14. Reformation under Josiah. —It is evident 
that the king and his advisers felt the necessity of 
putting a stop to the superstitious rites practised 
at Judn'iui sanctuaries; hut the accomplishment 
of this was by no means an easy matter, for the 
national welfare was popularly supposed to depend 
upon them. Mere legislation on tne subject would 
have been futile, for there was no machinery to 
enforce such legislation. A solution of the diffi- 
culty was provided by what had hitherto appeared 
to be an unmitigated calamity, viz. Sennacherib's 
curtailment of Judtean territory eighty years be- 
fore. No king, however absolute lie may he in 
theory, can with safety shock the sensibilities of 
tho overwhelming majority of his subjects, but, 

1 The description of the work (2 K 22 ft *-) apparently implies 
line thing more than mere ' ohureli restoration.' The Temple 
may have lieen Injured in some all-nek on Jerusalem during the 
reign of Manasseh — for the account in 2 Ch JttOii. may have 
some basis in fact— or even in the early years of Josiah. We 
might in this wav account for the disappearance of the Ark, 
which could not have taken place wry long before the fourth 
year of Jehoiakim, if, indeed, Jer .’i H< he as early as thin. But 
possibly the Ark was taken away at the time of Jehoiaehin’s 
captivity (cf. 2 K 24 

* In an age when newspapers did not exist, events would 
not as a rule he recorded In writing immediately after their 
occurrence. 

a It is true that the section 2 K 28> fl --'> (cf. 4h ) implies that 
Josiah had Jurisdiction in Samaria, from which it might be 
inferred not only that the cities whie.ii Sennacherib had taken 
away had been restored, but also that the province of Samaria 
had been annexed to Judah. This section, howewr, is clearly 
a later insertion, for v.» describes the area of the refonnation 
as extending from 1 (leha to Beersheha’ (cf. 2 K 2J J - - r ’- ' n ). 
Moreover, both Isaiah and Jeremiah address Judah ami Jeru- 
salem ; Gedaliah is governor over the cities of Jud;oa (Jer in'q, 
and Zerubbabel is * governor of Judah.’ 

4 For a fuller discussion of the subject see It. H. Kennelt, 
• The Date of Deuteronomy,’ in JThSt vil. [1900] 481-600. 
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thanks to Sennacherib, the kingdom of Judah 
had lost most of its important towns, and Josiah 
reigned over a little kingdom comprising country 
districts with small towns and villages, Jerusalem 
being the only city of first-rate importance. 1 We 
cannot be surprised that the king and his advisers 
shrank from causing mortal offence to Jerusalem ; 
they probably considered, however, that, if a 
measure of lelorm could be introduced which could 
be accepted by Jerusalem, the opposition of the 
remaining portion of the kingdom would be a 
ne K^f»ilde quantity. Moreover, the Temple at 
Jerusalem was an annexe of the royal palace, and 
Josiah doubtless supposed that lie would be able 
to exercise .over it a supervision which would be 
impossible in the case of the country sanctuaries. 
With these principles in view, the king and his 
advisers carried out a sweeping reform. The 
country sanctuaries were destroyed utterly ; 8 the 
k'dheshirn, who had quarters even in the Temple, 
were put to death ; the foreign cults recently 
introduced were abolished. No change was made 
in regard to sacrifice, except that it could now he 
celebrated only at Jerusalem. Needless to say, 
a change so tremendous as the abolition of sanc- 
tuaries numerous enough to be described in the 
terms ‘upon every high mountain and under 
every spreading tree’ (Jer 2™ 3* 13 17 a ; cf. I)t 12' J ) 
for a time caused many difficulties. In the first 
place, it was necessary to make provision for the 
country priests, the Levites as they were called, 
who were now thrown out of employment, for the 
reformers would scarcely have dared, had they 
wished to do so, to treat them as they had treated 
the f/dhfshim. Josiah doubtless supposed that, 
since the number of worshippers at Jerusalem 
would now bo increased, the Temple revenues would 
he able to support a more numerous priesthood, 
and he seems to have intended that the priests 
who had ministered at the country sanctuaries 
should now he allowed to become mem tiers of the 
gild of Zadok at Jerusalem. But lie had not taken 
into account the opposition of the Zadokites to 
such a scheme, ami in effect those country priests 
who managed to gain a footing in the Temple at 
all were placed by the Zadokites in an inferior posi- 
tion, so that henceforward the Jerusalem priests 
were of tw'q ranks (cf. 2 K 23 B *®, Ezk 44 l0 ‘ 14 ). 

It is manifest that tho discontent caused by the 
king’s reforms in the country districts must have 
been intense. Even in Jerusalem the forbidden 
practices went on, if not in the Temple, at all 
events more or less openly. The country people 
had good cause for discontent, for, since no change 
had been made in tho sacrificial law, and tho 
domestic animals could be slain only at an altar, 
it hod become illegal to hold a feast except at 
Jerusalem. 8 It would seem that some inhabitants 
of the 'inure distant districts, having no altar 
near, dispensed with one altogether, so that it 
now became necessary to urge upon them the 
requirements of the sacrificial law. Under these 
circumstances it is not surprising that, although 
the original impetus to reform hod boon given 
by prophets who repudiated sacrifice altogether, 
a school of prophets arose who laid stress on 
1 The supposition that, it was Isaiah's teaching that gavo 
to Jerusalem the unique position afterwards unsigned to it 
rests on the most flimsy basis. Scanty as are the fragments 
of Isaiah's teaching which have been preserved to us in their 
original form, it is clear that lHaiah took the same view of 
socriflco as Amos, JHosea, and Jeremiah. Isaiah’s contemporary, 
Micah, hod even declared that Zion should be * plowed as a 
field* (Mic 8ia, j er 2 «ih). 

* We have no knowledge of the exact limits of Josiah’s king, 
dom. It Is not improbable that some sanctuaries, which were 
originally Judsoan, especially in the southern districts, were not 
at this time subject, to the king of Judah, and thus temporarily 
escaped destruction. 

•The words pul into the mouth of Habshakeh (2 K 18’*) 
probably reflect the disoonteut caused by Josiah’s reforms. 


the necessity of performing sacrificial ordinances. 
Against those who, because of their distance from 
Jerusalem, were inclined to drop sacrificial wor- 
ship altogether, or to slaughter domestic animals 
without due ritual, the obligation of keeping the 
great feasts, which were, indeed, specially men- 
tioned in the ancient Decalogue, was insisted on 
(Ex 34 m )» and old stories of tno building of altars 
and of solemn sacrifice by the patriarchs were a^ain 
told. 1 The result may he seen in the Jalivistic 
document of tho Pentateuch (J), the idea of which 
may have been suggested by tho similar document 
E, which w r as, perhaps, still taking shape in the 
province of Samaria. The population of Judah 
was homogeneous to a much greater extent than 
that of Samaria, and it was, accordingly, unneces- 
sary to introduce any social legislation into this 
document ; hut the ancient Decalogue, which had 
probably been somewhat amplified in the closing 
years of Hezekiah’s reign, and was perhaps al- 
ready popularly ascribed to Mosos, was enlarged 
by hortatory additions to suit the exigencies of 
the present situation. 

The school to which we owe this document, and 
which may be considered as representative among 
tho prophets of the State religion of the period, 
found no favour in the eyes of Jeremiah. It is 
highly significant that ho is not mentioned in the 
account of Josiah’s reforms given in 2 K 22 f. He 
remained unshaken in his conviction that sacrifice 
was unnecessary and displeasing to J all well. He 
gavo an unqualified denial to tho assertion that 
Moses had commanded it (Jer 7 s3 ), and declared, 
perhaps of the Jahvistic document itself, that * the 
lying pen of scribes had wrought falsely’ (8 8 ). 

It is stated (2 K 23 3 ) that Josiah’s reformation 
was inaugurated by a solemn covenant to keep tho 
law on the part of the king and the people. That 
there was some solemn publication of what was 
henceforth to be tho law at some stage of the re- 
formation is likoly enough, but it is more probable 
that this did not take place at the beginning of the 
movement, but when it had made sufficient pro- 
gress to ensure tho absence of any very violent 
opposition. The present narrative mis a strongly 
Deuteronomic colouring, and seems to have been 
modified since it was lirst written. 8 Tho code now 
contained in Ex 34 may woll represent the basis 
of the * covenant* determined upon by Josiah (note 
particularly v. 87 ), though the hortatory introduc- 
tion is probably of somewhat later date. 

Notwithstanding the deep cleavage between 
Jeremiah and those pro] diets who approved of 
J osiah’s compromise, the influence of J oreminh must 
have been great. Ho attacked unsparingly the 
superstitions which all Josiah’s zeal had been un- 
able to stamp out, as well as the moral evils from 
which even tire reformed Temple was by no means 
free. It was doubtless in no small measure owing 
to him that, at the disillusionment caused by the 
troubles which followed the death of Josiah, there 
was not a far greater recrudescence of the super- 
stitions which that king had put down. 

The false hopes raised in Judah by the defeat 
of Pharaoh at the battle of Carchemish again 

1 It is obvious that, after the limitation of sacrifice to the one 
altar at Jerusalem, a considerable time must taavo elapsed before 
ii came to be recognized that tho high places as such had always 
been displeasing to Jahweh. 

2 Thus, whereas according to 2 K 22 the liook that is found is 

* the hook of tho law * (< JrdA), In 288 it suddenly becomes ‘the 
book of the covenant * (bertth), though nothing has os yet been 
said about any covenant. In v.** the English versions tacitly 
follow the KXX in rendering ‘mode a covenant,’ and this prob- 
ably represents the correct text, for the reading of the Masso- 
rutie text, * made the covenant,* is scarcely possible. The words, 

4 to confirm the words of this covenant that were written In this 
hook,’ aro probably an addition by a Deuteronomic editor, and 
this addition has caused the modification in the description of 
the newly found hook in v.2, and the consequent alteration of 

* a covenant’ into 4 tht covenant’ in v. 3 . 
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called forth Jeremiah’s activity. His earlier an- 
ticipations of Judah’s ruin at the hands of a foe 
from the north had not been realized ; for, though 
the Scythians had come very near, t here is no evi- 
dence that they ever invaded Judah. Hut now 
there was a prospect of the domination of a far 
more powerful nation, viz. the Chahheans, who in 
Judah would not unnaturally be regarded as com- 
ing from the north. Accordingly, in tho fourth 
year of Jchoiakim (c. 004-603 B.C.), Jeremiah 
directed his disciple Baruch to write down a num- 
ber of prophecies which ho had composed since tho 
beginning of his ministry in 62G, with the object 
of showing that the judgment then threatened had 
been merely postponed and not averted. 

15. End of the kingdom of Judah.— The ill- 
advised revolt of Jehoiakim, three years after lie 
had taken an oath of allegiance to Nebuchadnezzar, 
brought against Jerusalem an army of Clialdieans 
which, after some time, was joined by Nebuchad- 
nezzar in person. Jehoiakim appears to have died 
during the siege. Ho was succeeded by his son 
Jchoiachin, who, three months later, surrendered 
to Nebuchadnezzar. Jchoiachin and many of the 
royal family with the aristocracy of Judah, includ- 
ing many, if not most, of the /ado kite priests, 
were carried captive to Habylon, 1 Nebuchadnezzar 
appointing as king of Judah Mattaniah, tho brother 
of Jehoiakim and undo of Jchoiachin, who now 
assumed the name of Zedekiah. 

But tho now government proved no better than 
tho old. Tho Valestinian States had not vet real- 
ized tho full power of tho Chahhcans, while Egypt 
continued tho policy, which she had followed for 
more than a century, of fomenting revolts in 
Palestine, in order to avert the danger which 
threatened herself from the great \V. Asiatic em- 
pire. In spite of Jeremiah’s earnest warning, 
Zedekiah was induced to revolt, with the inevit- 
able result. After a long siege, Jerusalem was 
taken in the year 5SG B.C. King Zedekiah was 
made prisoner, blinded, and carried to Babylon ; 
tho Temple was lirst. rilled and then, together with 
the king s palace and the bettor houses in Jeru- 
salem, burnt ; the city walls were broken down. 
For the second time a great number of the in- 
habitants, including thoso priests who had been 
left on the former occasion, were transported to 
Babylon. 

The OT, as is but natural from the place and 
period of its composition, is for the most part 
written from an aristocratic point of view ; and, 
accordingly, since the upper classes were taken 
into exile, it is not surprising that some passages 
give tho impression that tho whole population of 
Judah except the very poorest were transported. 
But, although the whole land had sulfered greatly, 
it was Jerusalem only that had borne the brunt 
of Nebuchadnezzar's wrath, and a not inconsider- 
able population remained in tho land, whose num- 
bers were augmented, as soon as tho Chaldman 
army had gone, by the return of numerous re- 
fugees, many of whom were doubtless of good 
family, who had sought an asylum in tho neigh- 
bouring countries. Nebuchadnezzar, although 
even his patience .was exhausted as far as the 
house of David was concerned, adhered to his 
former policy of leaving the government of the 
country in the hands of a native, and appointed 
Gcdaliah the son of Ahikam governor of .Judah. 

How long Gedaliah’s governorship lasted cannot 
be determined with certainty. The year is not 
given in Jer 41 l ||2 K ‘25 aB , and an interval of less 
than three months seems scarcely sufficient for the 

1 The actual numbers carried off by Nebuchadnezzar are 

doubtful ; but Jer 62^o is more trustworthy thAn 2 K 24, 

as is shown by its use of the more correct form of the name 

‘Nebuchadrezzar.’ 
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events recorded in 2 K 25. Since Jer 52 ;t “ men- 
tions a third transportation of Jews to Babylon 
live years after the second, which, although it is 
dated in the eighteenth year of Nebuchudmv./ar, 
must be the same as that which is described in 
2 lv 25", we may perhaps suppose that Geduliah 
was governor for about live years, the last trans- 
portation being the result of bis murder (2 K 2f> a \ 
Jer 41-), which the Clialdieans regarded as an net 
of rebellion. Thenceforward Judah, like Samaria, 
appears to linvo been governed by a Babylonian 
official. 

In the certainty that the Chaldicniis, after the 
murder of Gcdaliah, would send a punitive expedi- 
tion to Judah, a number of the inhabitant s lied to 
Egypt, which hud probably been for a considerable 
period a place of refuge for the distressed inhabitants 
not only of Judah, but also of Samaria. There thus 
arose a number of Israelite communities in Egypt, 
which were destined in after times to have an im- 
portant inllucnco 011 Israel. Tho refugees would 
naturally bo representative of the medley of cult,} 
which existed in Palestine in the 7th cent. h.c\; hut 
the religion of Jahweh llourished among them, and 
in the time of Cambyses- apparently there had pre- 
viously been opposition on the part of the Egyptian 
priests, perhaps on t he ground of the choice oi sac- 
rificial animals- a temple for sacrifice was built to 
Jahweh at Elephantine. 

Of the last years and death of Jeremiah, wlm, 
after the murder of Gcdaliah, was compelled by 
tho refugees to accompany them to Egypt , we hu\u 
no information. There is no evidence that his pre- 
sence exercised any permanent influence upon tho 
community in Egypt. He may have returned to 
Jerusalem and died there. 

It had been Jeremiah’s sad office ‘to pluck up 
and to break down, and to overthrow and U> de- 
stroy,’ and apparently it was not till the close of 
his ministry that it was perceived that he had also 
a mission ‘to build and to plant’ (Jer 31-**). Al- 
though ho never wavered in his convict ion of the. 
futility of opposition to the Clialdieans, there can be 
little doubt tliat to those w ho believed his preaching 
he turned comforter. Perhaps the individualism 
which was beginning to make itself heard (cf. Jer 
3 l»» f .) „ lfl y partly account for this phase, hut it was 
probably due in tho main to the conviction that 
Jahweh, who all through Isriiol’s sin had remem- 
bered tho love of her espousal (2-), could not w holly 
cast her off. The prophecy in 23 B '* I which appears 
worked up again in 33 lM, l though we do not possess 
it in its original setting, and perhaps not quit 0 in 
its original form, may bo dated with considerable 
likelihood in the period of the ruin of the kingdom 
after tho capture of Zedekiah. The tree of 1 hivid’s 
dynasty had been cut down, but from the root 1 * 
there would yet spring up a shoot (wrongly rendered 
‘branch’ in EV) which would grow' again into as 
goodly a tree. This restored monarchy, unlike 
Zedekiah, who had belied bis name of ‘Jahweh is 
righteousness,’ would seek its * righteousness, ’ i.a, 
wellbeing, only in Jahweh, and the restored com- 
munity woulu enjoy a ‘covenant’ with Jahweh 
which would ho permanent, inasmuch as His teach- 
ing {tfirdh) would ho written on His people’s hearts 
(31 SJff, ). a Tho prophecy of tho ‘Shoot’ is the car- 

1 The term ' David' in 2 H 5 need not nece 0 narily lie understood 
to mean originally the actual family of David, hut merely th.it 
Judicun royalty whEh had ho long belonged to fhedynasL> of 
David. In 22 :M \ although, Htrietly interpreted, only Jehoi.u inn's 
actual descendant are excluded from reigning, Jeremiah seems 
to mean tho royal family generally. 

2 Since the word rendered ‘covenant’ has a much wid.-r range 
of meaning in Hebrew than the English rendering would imply, it 
is not quite certain what ifl here regarded uh Urn former ‘on cimiit.' 

The word may denote merely a Hlate 0/ |*we «mh an that which 
exists In-tween two parties who have entered into an agreement 
for mutual protection, and is ho used, *\'/., in JI 09 in*. Job f/w. 
It this sense be adopted here, tho earlier covenant will bo tho 
loving relation between Jahweh und Israel described in Jer 2'"-. 
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Heat prediction of future happiness to which wo 
find subsequently definite reference in the OT (cf. 
Zee 3 8 6 W ), and may bo regarded us the starting- 
point of ‘ Messianic ’ prophecy. 

16. Religion in Judah after the destruction of 
the Temple.— The deportation of the priests from 
Jerusalem and tho burning of the Temple had not 
mode sacrifice impossible, for the great stone altar 
originally erected by Ahaz probably remained, and 
in any case some sort of altar could have been con- 
tinued on its Hite. But the absence of a priesthood 
must have occasioned many difficulties, for sacred 
and secular life were hardly distinguishable. In 
this respect Samaria was now better off than J ml ah, 
for Betnel 1 had been reopened by special permission 
of the king of Assyria, and probably Sbecliem and 
other sanctuaries were to some extent nourishing. 
The removal of tho dynasty of David had taken 
away ( lie old cause of jealousy between Samaria and 
Judah; and, since the similarity in their political 
situation would doubtless draw the two provinces 
together, there was now no reason why they should 
not combine for their mutual advantage. The 
priesthood at Bethel, which may reasonably bo 
regarded as A aronite, 3 represented in the main the 
ideas, not indeed of Jeremiah, but of the prophetic 
school which had drawn up the Jahvistic document 
(J ) ; and it is probable that the proximity of Bethel 
to Jerusalem suggested tho possibility of an ar- 
rangement by which the latter sanctuary should 
serve the needs of those who had hitherto worship- 
ped at the former, Bethel for its part supplying the 
priesthood. That by some means, at some time, 
the province of Samaria was for religious purposes 
united with J udah is evident. The writer of Ezr 4 lf * 
believed that such a union had been effected before 
the time of Zerubhahel, and the story of the Samari- 
tan schism and subsequent worship at Gcrizim is 
inexplicable unless the Samaritans had previously 
accepted the principle of one sanctuary only. The 
combination of the N. Israelite and J mb can docu- 
ments E and J also presupposes some such union, 
which may most easily he explained on the supposi- 
f ion of a voluntary agreement. We need notdistniss 
the account given in 2 K 23 ,B ‘ 2# as altogether ficti- 
tious, for it is extremely unlikely that those who 
had worshipped at Bethel would ho unanimously in 
favour of closing that sanctuary, and the majority 
may have perpetrated on the minority the horrors 
here described ; but the writer can scarcely he cor- 
rect in ascribing them to Josiah. l’rohahly this be- 
ginning of reunion affected at first only Judah 8 and 
the district hitherto served by Bethel. There were, 
indeed, many problems to ho solved before it could 
have a wider scope. In particular, there was the 
question of the law-l>ooks, or, in Hebrew phrase- 
ology, the ‘ covenant ’-books, recognized respectively 

Wo hear, howevnr, of a solemn ratification of a covenant in the 
reign of Zetlekiah (Jer S4& i«. Ju ao^ though we are not. told the 
oireuinstaiioes which led up to It, and in v.is this covenant is 
assumed to h» on the basis of an ordinance dating from the 
Kxodus. Hut ch. 84, though it may embodv some of Jeremiah's 
ph rases, is not from the prophet's own hand, and cannot be held 
to prove tlmt there existed in Judah at this time a Jaw 
relating to the freeing of slaves which was ascribed to the period 
of the Kxodus. 

i It is inconceivable that the writer to whom we owe the 
account of Josiah’* reforms In 2 K 2S 1 H. if he had heard of the 
destruction ol bethel by Josiah, should nave given the limits of 
the reform as * from Oeba to Heershcba' (v,&). Bethel lay out- 
side Josiah's kingdom. £ K ‘23UHW is from the same hand as 
1 K 18. It is significant that 2 K 17 2 * 41 f which is post-Deutero- 
nomio, and was written at least as late as the third generation 
from tha time of Esor-haddon (cf. v.u and Ezr 4*), ignores this 
alleged destruction of Bethel and of the high places of Samaria. 

a For a fuller discussion of this point ace Kennett, 'The 
Origin of tho Aaron its Priesthood,’ in JThSt vi. |I!HJ6] 101-180. 

» The exact limits of Judah at this period are not know n. It 
1 m possible that, when Judah ceased to he a kingdom and was 
made a province governed by a Babylonian official, its old 
limits were restored; but some districts which, as far as their 
population was concerned, were Judiean may even yet have 
remained distinct with their old sanctuaries. 


at Jerusalem and Samaria. The Elohistie docu- 
ment E was probably accepted not only, at Bethel, 
but also at other sanctuaries in Samaria ; while in 
Judah tho Jahvistic document J, in spite of the 
opposition of Jeremiah, had probably acquired, 
except perhaps in Zadokitc circles, a quasi-canon ical 
acceptance. It was not to he expected that cither 
community should abandon its Scriptures, and tho 
difficulty was solved by the combination of J and 
E into JK, the code of J (Ex 34) being represented 
as given to replace the code of E, which had been 
broken up by Mosoh. 

It must have been evident to those who cherished 
any nationalist aspirations that anything which 
tended towards centralization and union was of 
the greatest value, and it is not Burprising that, 
when the compact between Bethel and Jerusalem 
had had time to prove its advantages, a further 
extension of tho law of tho One Sanctuary began 
to he mooted. But there were many difficulties 
in the way. The impossibility of slaughtering 
domestic animals except at Jerusalem had already 
been found a great burden in the more distant 
districts of Judah ; it was futile to imagine that 
still more distant districts in N. Samaria or Galilee 
would tolerate such an inconvenience. Besides, 
even on the supposition that, tho rest of the country 
would bo willing to accept Jerusalem as a place of 
sacrifice in lieu of other sanctuaries, there was the 
problem of the maintenance of the priests who had 
ministered at these, while a state of society in 
which the vendetta was recognized would naturally 
shrink from abolishing sanctuaries where an inno- 
cent homicide might find asylum. A further diffi- 
culty would he found in the fact that reforming 
ideas had in some respects made greater way in 
Judah. Thus, c.g., whereas those who, after the 
introduction of heathen settlers, had laboured to 
maintain the religion of Jahweh ns the national 
religion of Samaria had perhaps been compelled to 
content themselves with affirming Jahwoh’s exclu- 
sive right, to worship, and, while insisting that, to 
Him alone belonged the first-born, lmd apparently 
left the actual sacrifice of these still permissible 
(Ex 22 2B ), 1 Judah, perhaps in response to Jeremiah's 
vehement teaching on the subject, had made the 
sacrifice of the first-born illegal and their redemp- 
tion compulsory (Ex 34 20 ). 

Taught, perhaps, by the mistakes of the past., 
the 6th cent, reformers adopted a liberal policy. 
The sacrifice of the first-tarn was absolutely pro- 
hibited, hut in connexion with the slaughter of 
domestic animals a bold and far-reaching innova- 
tion was accepted. The internal fat ami the 
blood had hitherto been most holy, and it had been 
obligatory to burn the one and to pour out the 
other upon the altar. No concession was made 
with regard to tho eating of either, hut all that 
was now required in connexion with the blood was 
that it should he poured out upon the ground. 
This modification in ritual requirements removed 
the greatest obstacle to the adoption of the law of 
the One Sanctuary. In other respects also the 
reformers were equally liberal. Josiah’s policy of 
throwing open the priesthood at the central sanc- 
tuary to the priests of tho gountry sanctuaries, 
which the sous of Zadok had once successfully 
thwarted, was now adopted; and certain sanctu- 
aries, although they ceased to ta places of sacri- 
fice, w ere allowed to keep their rights of asylum 
(Dt, 19 1 * 13 4 41 ' 48 ; cf. Jos 20). 

The outcome of these and other reforms and 
concessions was the hook of Deuteronomy, of 
which the legal code (chs. 12-26) is evidently the 

1 The utmost that can be maintained of the teaching ofGn 
22 is that the sacrifice of the first-born is not Insisted on. Cf. 
Jcr 7 :(1 10 5 . Ezekiel (20 2 ®) recognizes that the sacrifice of the 
first-born has been legal in the past. 
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nucleus. In the forefront of this code is placed 
the law relating to sacrifice at the one altar, 1 
specially framed in view of the extension of the 
law to all Israel. The code also contains rules re- 
lating to the celebration of tho great feasts, the 
maintenance of the priests, and the like, as well 
as a number of enactments designed to pub a stop 
to superstitious and hcnthcnisn practices, and 
ordinances dealing with matters of common life. 
These last, which are to some extent based upon 
the code of the Samaritan book E, appear to bo 
intended more especially, though not exclusively, 
for tho instruction of the non-Judiean districts of 
the land. This code of law, although it is directly 
at variance with Jeremiah ( 7 *) in definitely requir- 
ing sacrifice — which it represents as commanded 
by Moses himself— indirectly did much to further 
Jeremiah’s conception of religion. In time past 
the motive of sacrifice had frequently been ‘ to cat 
flosh’ — a fact which had called forth the scathing 
sarcasm of Jeremiah (7 31 ) ; but now thosowhodosireu 
to feast could do so at home, and thus sacrifice waB 
at least lifted above such sordid considerations. 

There was, indeed, the danger that tho infre- 

J iuency of ritual worship might bring about a 
orgetfulness of religion, out tliis was to a great 
extent guarded against by the Deuteronomic re- 
formers, who based obedience to the common law 
of Israel on Israel’s relation to Jahweh, and sub- 
sequently prefixed to the code of laws several 
prefaces cast into the form of hortatory addresses 
by Moses. Yet the difficulty must liavo boon felt 
that tho old Decalogue, which was regarded as 
tho basis of Jahweh’s ‘ covenant* with Israel, being 
chiefly concerned with ritual ordinances, had been 
repudiated by the school of Jeremiah, and that 
this school, which, indeed, had greatly leavened 
religious thought, would never accept as the basis 
of a divine ‘covenant’ a code which required 
sacrifice but did not insist on justice, mercy, and 
truth. Accordingly, since the tradition of the 
laws divinely given and graven upon two tables 
of stone had gained firm hold of the popular mind, 
the bold step was taken of providing a now Deca- 
logue (I)t 5), keeping the first commandment and 
that relating to the observance of the Sabbath, as 
well as tho moro recently introduced prohibition 
of images, but otherwise based on the ethical 
teaching of the great prophets, especially Jeremiah 
(see, e.g., Jcr 7 tt 9 1 * 8 etc.). 

One of the last of tho great Samaritan sanctu- 
aries to fall into lino in tho matter of tho Deutcro- 
nomic law was that of Shccliem, which claimed 
to be the burial-place of Joseph (Jos 24 3a ), and 
which possessed near its altar some standing-stones 
supposed to have been placed thero by Joshua ( Dt 
27 * Jos 8 35 *). It would have been strango if the 
inhabitants of Shechem bad been willing to destroy 
that which had made their city so famous, while 
without Shechem the unity of Israel could not 
have been attained. A solemn compact, legalized 
by an appendix to tho earlier law of Deuteronomy 
(cf. 27), was therefore made with the Shechemites, 
whereby the latter agreed to accept the law of the 
One Sanctuary. This compact was ratified with 
sacrifice upon the old altar of Shechem, which was 
allowed to remain on condition that it should not 
again be used for its original purpose, while the 
standing-stones were purged of any heathenish or 
schismatic associations by Ixung plastered over 
and inscribed with the provisions of the new law. 2 

i This fact alone is sufficient to disprove the assertion that 
Jeremiah was acquainted with the book of Deuteronomy, and, 
indeed, deeply influenced by it. Sacrificial laws are at least as 

f >romi»ent in Deuteronomy as sacramental prayers and rubrics 
n the Book of Common Prayer ; but who will maintain that 
the latter is not concerned with sacraments? 

* Probably the story contained in Jos as had its origin in a 
similar concession with regard to some altar In the vicinity of 
the Jordan. 


Advantage was taken of the gathering at Sho- 
chem to stimulate the national sentiment. Kepre- 
sentatives of the twelve tribes were stationed, six 
on Ebal, on which stood the ancient sanctuary, 
and six on Gemini, who responded respectively 
when tho Lcvites pronounced curses on those who 
should transgress, and blessings on those who 
should obey, tho new law. 

The law of the One Sanctuary bad thus become 
a rallying point for the national life of Israel, 1 
Jerusalem being accepted as the only legitimate 
place of sacrifico by tho whole land which had 
once formed tho kingdom of David. No doubt 
there still remained some heathen communities in 
Samaria, and still more in Galilee and Gilead ; 
but there was little cohesion between them, and 
such national sentiment as existed was Israelite. 
So greatly hail the sense of Israelite unity been 
developed by tho centralization of worship that 
tho reformers had considered it desirable to incor- 
porate in their new law-book legislation for ft 
future king (Dt 17 14 ' 20 ). Tho provision that such 
a king must bo of Israelite blood may possibly be 
aimed at the ambitious schemes of some governor 
appointed by the Chaldieans to get himself recog- 
nized as king of Palestine, or may bo intended 
meroly to ensure that a king of Israel should not 
bo a man who had only recently accepted the 
religion of Jahweh, but ono who was thoroughly 
imbued with Israelite tradition, while in tho warn- 
ing against Egypt and against horses we may see 
the fruits of the teaching of tho great prophets. 
It is impossible to give a terminus ml quern for 
tho adoption of tho Dcufceronomio law, but it 
may probably tie dated before the appointment of 
Zerubbaliel. 

17. Development of religion among the Baby- 
lonian exiles.— Meanwhile a religious development 
of the utmost importance was going on among tho 
Jewish community settled in Babylonia. It might 
have been supposed that theso exiles, like their 
brethren who had taken refuge in Egypt, would 
have erected ono or more temples to .Jahweh, and 
would have continued tho exercise of their own 
religion. But, whereas the refugees in Egypt lmd 
left their native land of their own free will, tho 
iixiles in Babylonia were for the most part violently 
nationalist, and less inclined to settle down in a 
foreign country; indeed, for some tiino it was dif- 
ficult to persuado them that their exile would bo 
of long duration (cf. Jer 28 f.). 

The most important factor in shaping the re- 
ligion of the exiles in Babylonia was tho presence 
among them of the Zadokite priests, of whom the 
majority had been carried off with Johoiachin in 
597 B.O. An unforeseen result of Josiali’H reforms 
was that these priests lmd been jdaccd in a unique 
position ; for, since thoy had refused to accept- on 
an equality the priests who had ministered at 
the country sanctuaries (Kzk 44 10ff *), they wore 
compelled to maintain not only that there must 
be but one sanctuary, but also that that one 
sanctuary must be fit Jerusalem. These men, 
therefore, could not have acceded to a demnnd 
for a temple in Babylonia — had such a demand 
been made — without stultifying their previous 
action. 

Prominent among these priests was a certain 
Ezekiel, son of Buzi, a man thoroughly imbued 
with the traditions of tho reformed Zadokite priest- 
hood as they had taken shape after 621. Ezekiel 
felt himself called to be a prophet in tho fifth year 
of Jehoiftchin’s captivity, and thenceforward for 
twonty- two years he exercised a powerful influence 
on his fellow-captives. It is vain to speculate why 
for four years Ezekiel was silent, ; hut it is possible 
that for some time he, like his fellow-captives, did 
3 Notice especially Dt 27». 
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not realize that tho exile was likely to be of long 
duration. 

Like the other great prophets, Kzekiol was con- 
vinced that the disasters which had come upon his 
people were due to sins, but his priestly training 
largely modified his conception of what those sins 
had been. He was alive to the social evils, but, 
in his opinion, Israel’s chief sin in the past had 
consisted in idolatry and idolatrous practices in 
the religion of Jaliweh. Unlike Jeremiah, he 
considered sacrifice a divine institution, and his 
standpoint is throughout sacerdotal rather than 
prophetic. Himself a man of intensely strong 
convictions, he makes no allowance for the fact 
that his code of right is of very recent origin. 
Thus lie condemns as soino of the sins which have 
caused Israel's ruin the faking of a father’s wives 
by hiH son (Kzk 22 10 ), as well as tho marriage of a 
half-sister on the father’s side (v. n ), though such 
practices had been, and perhaps in Palestine still 
were, the common custom in Israel (2 S 16 20 ’ 23 13 la ; 
cf. Un 20 12 ). 

That Kzekiol, under the circumstances in which 
he found himself, should have developed an indi- 
vidualism was hut natural. It was inevitable that 
some of the exiles should be merged in the heathen- 
ism of Babylonia ; and tho desire to keep the rest 
faithful to Jahweli must have called forth a care 
for individuals which had not lieen reouired of 
earlier prophets, so that Ezekiel became the proto- 
type of the Christian minister. It is true that 
individualism of a sort was already ‘in the air’; 
even before the disaster of 697, men had asked why, 
if the fathers had eaten sour grapes, the children’s 
tooth should he set on edge ( J er 31 s *). To a prophet 
who felt himself bound to care for individual souls 
such a question must of necessity present a problem 
which could not he ignored, arid Ezekiel (ch. 18) 
attempted to grapple with it. The thought of the 
age was not siittieiently advanced to render a full 
discussion of the problem possible, and Ezekiel was 
hampered by the supposed necessity of coupling 
together sin and suffering as cause and effect ; but 
in his efforts to vindicate Jail weh’s justice he in- 
sisted on Jahwch’s relation with the individual 
soul, and thus propared the way for later and fuller 
teaching. 

Ezekiel’s great achievement was the forging of 
the weapon by which the religion of Israel was 
finally enabled to withstand the attacks of heathen- 
ism. Being fully convinced of the sole right of the 
Zadokites to the priesthood, as well as of a re- 
turn to Jerusalem, Ezekiel set himself to commit 
to writing the priestly traditions of the Temple 
ritual, freely introducing, however, in character- 
istic fashion, modifications and innovations which 
he considered would bo an improvement on the old 
state of tilings, and insisting on the permanent 
degradation to inferior offices in the Temple of 
those Lcvitcs who up to Josiah’s reforms had min- 
istered at the country sanctuaries. He claimed 
no ancient authority for this new ‘ecclesiastical 
polity ’ ; but the school which he founded not un- 
naturally concluded, in accordance with his teach- 
ing, that what he laid down ought to have been 
practised all along, and this in itself would tend 
to produce the impression that what tho priestly 
scholars in Babylonia agreed to be right must have 
been enjoined at tbe Exodus. It is possible that 
the Zadokite priests, before they left Jerusalem, 
knew tho Jahvistie document J in its original form, 
though it is unlikely that they would have accepted 
it as what we should call canonical ; or perhaps, 
after the combination of J and E into JE, the 
latter document, or an account of it, may have 
reached them in Babylonia, and may thus have 
provided them with an example of a framework 
m which to place their legal traditions. The codi- 


fication of priestly traditions was evidently spread 
over a considerable time. The nucleus of the collec- 
tion, which bears a strong resemblance to Ezekiel’s 
writings, is contained in the so-called Law of Holi- 
ness (Lv 17- 26), and presents the remarkable feature 
that, in connexion with the slaughter of domestic 
animals, it requires the offering of the blood and 
fat at the central altar, so that it must be in sub- 
stance anterior to Deuteronomy. 

The victories of Cyrus and the threatened con- 
quest of Babylonia caused grave disquiet not only 
to the exiles themselves, but also, on their behalf, 
to their brethren in Palestine. Tho situation in 
Babylonia called forth the eloquence of one of the 
most attractive of the canonical prophets, whose 
compositions, however, have come down to us only 
in a very fragmentary form, and modified and 
interwoven with prophecies of a later date. In 
the coming overthrow of Chahhean rule ho fore- 
saw the release of his people from captivity, and 
hailed Cyrus as a deliverer. Whether his antici- 
pations were justified by the event is very doubtful. 
The belief that Cyrus gave free permission to the 
Jews to return rests only on the statement of the 
Chronicler, whose trustworthiness in this connexion 
may be gauged by the fact that he represents (Ezr 
l 7 *ii) Cynis as restoring the vessels of the Temple, 
which, according to the more probable statement 
in 2 K 24 ia (cf. Jer 52 la ), Nebuchadnezzar had 4 cut 
in pieces’ forty-eight years before. The Cylinder 
Inscription of Cyrus does not prove that all the 
captive population of the Babylonian Empire wero 
allowed to return to their homes, and there is no 
other confirmation of the Chronicler’s statement. 
Neither Ilaggai nor Zechariah refers to any such 
return from captivity, and neither shows the least 
gratitude towards Persia. Probably during the 
reign of Cyrus the province of Judah continued 
to 1>e governed by tlie Babylonian official whoso 
name appears in Ezr l 8 as Shcshbazzav. 

18. Zerubbabel appointed governor of Judah; 
rebuilding of the Temple. —Though there is good 
reason for doubting the Chronicler’s statement as 
regards Cyrus, there is no doubt that in the second 
year of Darius (520-519 B.C.) a member of the old 
royal family of Judah, Zerubbabel the son of Sheal* 
tiel, had been appointed governor of Judah. We 
know nothing of the fortunes of the house of David 
in Babylonia beyond the fact that Jchoiachin had 
been treated with consideration by Kvil-merodach. 
Zerubbabel may have commended himself to Darius 
in some such way as is described in 1 Es 3f., or he 
may have been selected for the governorship of 
Juaah because Darius, in the troubles which beset 
him at the beginning of his reign, wished to con- 
ciliate the inhabitants of that province. That there 
was any return of exiles on a large scale at the 
time of Zernbbabers appointment is unlikely ; but 
there is little doubt that he would he accompanied 
by a retinue of his own people, among whom there 
would be, in all probability, some Zadokite 
priests. 

Hitherto little had been done at Jerusalem in 
the way of restoration. Sacrifices were offered at 
the altar (Hag 2 14 ) ; but the Temple had not been 
rebuilt, and, apparently, its ruins had not even 
been cleared away; the wall of Jerusalem was 
still broken down, and the community generally 
was poverty-stricken. The poverty, however, was 
not universal, and a certain number of people 
had built themselves houses which, in the opinion 
of tho prophet Haggai, were unnecessarily luxuri- 
ous. Tnis prophet, of whose antecedents we know 
nothing, 1 took advantage of the enthusiasm evoked 

1 Wo are not in a position to decide whether Ilagaai and 
Zechariah had retumod with Zerubltabel, or whether they had 
aJwft) 8 lived in Judah. Zechariah 'b interest centres in Judah, 
from which it might he inferred that he belonged to the more 
exclusive Jews of Babylonia. On the other hand, the province 
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by Zerubbabol’a appointment to urge the rebuild- 
ing of the Temple. On the now-moon festival 
(c. 1st Sept. 520 B.C.) he addressed the people on 
this subject with such success that, three weeks 
later (c. 24th Sept.), work, probably in the clearing 
of the site, was actually begun. A month later 
(r. 21st Oct.), the work was so far advanced that 
it was possible to lay the foundation-stone with 
solemn ceremony. 1 Iiaggai now encouraged those 
who were despondent because of the inferior char- 
acter of the building just begun, by declaring that 
the outcome of the snaking of the world— referring 
probably to the numerous revolts which had broken 
out against Darius in various parts of the Persian 
Empire— would be that the wealth of all nations 
would flow into the Temple. Two months later 
(c. 24th Dee.), Iiaggai gave expression to what was, 
doubtless, a generalhope— that in Zerubbabel would 
be seen the reversal of Jeremiah's judgment on 
Jehoiachin (Hag 2 28 , Jer 22 M ). 

Haggai’s hopes of the dissolution of the Persian 
Empire proved illusory, however, and it soon became 
evictent that Darius would hold his own. The dis- 
appointment thus caused in Judah was combated 
by Zechariah, who endeavoured to keep alive the 
enthusiasm which had been called forth by the 
project of rebuilding the Temple. Zechariah ’ h pro- 
phecies, of which those that have come down to us 
are, for the most part, in allegorical form, arc of 
unioue interest, hut only two features of his work 
can liere be mentioned. As the work at the Temple 
proceeded successfully, the idea w as mooted, perhaps 
uy Zerubbabel himself, of rebuilding the wall of 
Jerusalem. Zeclmriah, although lie hoped and be- 
lieved that Zerubbabel would one day actually be 
king of Judah, was fully alive to the danger of such 
an enterprise, and earnestly deprecated it (2 1-5 ). 
Tho prophet seems in this instance to have been 
unsuccessful, and the proposed fortification of 
Jerusalem naturally aroused the suspicion of the 
Samaritans, who imagined that Zerubbabel was 
aiming at making himself a second Solomon, and 
of exacting from them forced labour (Ezr 

It was inevitable that there should he collision 
between those who had always been settled in Jeru- 
salem and their brethren who had returned from 
the east. Tho chief priest at Jerusalem at this 
time was a certain Joshua, son of Jeliozadak, 
whoso genealogy is connected by tho Chronicler 
(l Oil 0 ,2 ‘ 14 ) with the Zadokitcs probably l>y the 
mere combination of Jer 52 24 witli llag l l eUj *, but 
who may have been descended from the Aaronite 
priests who had formerly ministered at Bethel. 
The Zadokite priests who accompanied Zerubbabel 
would naturally regard this man as utnjualilied 
and at best not superior to the country Levites 
who had been permanently degraded to an in- 
ferior position. 3 Joshua, however, found a staunch 
champion in Zeclmriah, w ho declared that so long 
os he should he loyal to Jah web’s law he should 
have the government of tho Temple. Zerubbabel, 
Zechariah maintained, should be king upon his 
throno, and Joshua priest at his right hand, 4 and 
of Samaria was probably in a more flourishing condition, os it 
had had longer time to recover from the effects of the Assyrian 
invasions. 

1 The date in Hag 2 13 is a mistaken insertion from vJ°. The 
discourse In 2^ is evidently that which was delivered at the 
laying of the foundation-stone. 

^ The exact nature of the appeal to Darius is not staled, hut 
it may be interred from the nuWquont appeal said to ha\ c been 
addressed to Artaxerxcs (Ear 4 y )•*). 

3 That Joshua's misfortune- which Zechariah allegorically 
describes as an accusation by Satan (Zee 3 1 *-)— was uttemuted 
deposition from the priesthood is clear from the fact that he is 
represented as clad in filthy garments, i.e. garments in which 
it would be impossible for a priest to minister. 

4 lu Zeo 0 1 * for ‘on his throne ’ (the second time of the occur- 
rence of the phrase) the LXX has 'at his right hand ' ; and, since 
there is a reference to two people in the following clause, it is 
evident that the name of Joshua has been omitted in this verse, 
while it has been wrongly written for that of Zerubbabel in v.u. 


counsel of peace should be between the two of 
them. By his championship of Joshua, Zechariah 
decided that tho riglit of tlio priesthood at Jeru- 
salem belonged to the sons of Aaron. No doubt 
he was perfectly willing that, in accordance w'ith 
the provision of the Deuteronomic law, tho sons of 
Zadok should also be allowed to minister as priests, 
but tho consequence of giving the chief position at 
the Temple to an Aaronite would be that any Zadok- 
ites who desired to minister as priests would be 
compelled to enrol themselves in the gild of Aaron. 
Accordingly, when the news reached Babylonia 
that Zerubbabel, whom the Jewish exiles regarded 
os their legitimate ruler, had recognized the gild 
of Aaron as legitimate priests at Jerusalem, the 
students of tho priestly traditions in Babylonia 
would be compelled to accept this recognition as 
final, and to merge the Zadokitcs in tho Aaronites. 
In this way we can explain the otherwise inexplic- 
able fact that, whereas in Ezekiel tho clergy are 
divided into Zadokitcs and Levites, in the I’riestly 
Code we find Aaronites and Levites. 

19. Samaritan jealousy of Judah. Zechariah’s 
championship of Joshua involved far greater con- 
sequences than the mere decision between Aaron 
and Zadok. The religious reunion of Samaria and 
Judah was still a very recent event, and, had there 
been a predominance of a Babylonian (and, there- 
fore, exclusively Jiuhean) party at this time, tho 
links which united the two provinces must have 
snapped, and the religion and national life of 
Samaria would have been developed on quite dis- 
tinct lines, in which east: we should probably have 
lost all history of the northern kingdom. As it 
was, the cleavage between those whom wo may call 
tho Zerubbabel party (i.r. those who had returned 
with Zerubbabel from Babylonia), who would natur- 
ally be strongest in Jerusalem itself, and the rest 
of the population was never entirely healed. The 
growing jealousy between Samaria and Judali, as 
well as the fact that Nehemiah, whose feelings 
were altogether anti-Samaritan, found a following 
in Jerusalem, is suflicient proof of this; but tho 
jealousy appears to have been political rather than 
religious, and there nmy have been mingled with it 
tho rival claims of the families of Saul and David, 
should the Monarchy be restored. 1 

Happily, these jealousies did not interfere with 
tho idea of the essential unity of Israel. Tho work 
of collecting tho ancient traditions, which had 
already produced the documents J and E, was still 
continued. Early stories of the conquest of Bales 
tine by tho various tribes and of the. subsequent 
history of the country were collected, arranged, 
and modified, in order to insist on (ho unity of 
Israel. Moreover, since tho influx of heathen into 
the land still continued, ami the religion of Jah well 
was but lightly held by many who professed it, a 
school of prophets, who had already produced the 
book of Deuteronomy, laboured unceasingly to 
eradicate idolatry, using as the basis ot their teach- 
ing the stories now current of the past. 2 The 
methods of the ancient prophets who bad taught 
by hymns which could he learnt by heart were still 
employed to convey warnings against idolatry (r.f/., 
Dt 32), and to set forth the blessings which might 
be expected as the result of obedience by/., Dt 33). 
A collection of Jeremiah’s prophecies had been in 
existence for some time, and probably also collec- 

1 The prominence given hi the existing hooks of Samuel to Ilic 
rejection of Saul in favour of David would hir.yest. Unit it wan 
claimed by hoiiiu in Humuria that a king who should reign over 
all Israel should not he of the hutust- of l>n\ id. There is no diffi- 
culty in the siipjKiHiUon that Home members of Saul's family 
still remained at Uihenh. 

A good illustration of this is found in the wonts put into the 
mouth of Jotdnm (J oh 24). Ill mentioning the people who dwelt 
beyond tho Euphrates and served other gods, the writer really 
has in view the immediate anew tors of many of those whom ho 
is addressing. 
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tions of the sayings of Amos, Ilosea, Isaiah, Micah, 
Zephaniah, Naliuiu, and Habakkuk. 1 

The ideals of those whom Zcchariah had on- 
deavoured to dissuade from attempting to fortify 
Jerusalem continued to be cherished by many in 
that city. The work of rebuilding the wall was 
probably begun in 615 B.C., and Tattonai and 
Slictlmr-bozeiitti appealed against it successfully 
to the Persian government. According to Ezr 4®, 
an appeal was made to Xerxes (Aliasuerus) against 
the Jews about tho year 485 B.C., from which it 
may be inferred that there was then another 
attempt to fortify Jerusalem. The work was yet 
again taken in hand in the reign of Artaxerxes 
Longimunus, probably between 400 and 455. 8 On 
this occasion the wall appears to have been almost 
completed when Artaxerxes, in response to an 
earnest appeal from iielium and Slumshai, who 
appear to have been respectively governors of 
•Samaria and some other Palestinian province, 
allowed these men to raise troops in the country 
and to stop the work. A force composed of 
Samaritans, Ammonites, Moabites, ana others 
thereupon attacked Jerusalem, demolished a con- 
siderable portion of the newly built wall, burned the 
gates, and carried off many captives.* The Edom- 
ites, of whom large numbers had for more than a 
century been pressing northwards and had become 
incorporated in Judah, may have been induced by 
the Samaritans to take part in this attack— an act 
of treachery which the Jerusalem party never 
forgave. 

20 . Appointment of Nehemiah; rebuilding of 
the wall of Jerusalem.— It was not long before the 
tables were turned on those who had attacked 
Jerusalem. In 448 u.c. the Syrian satrap Megabyzos 
revolted, and Samaria seems to have been involved 
in the rebellion. If this were so, the Jews would 
naturally hold aloof, and this fact might bo adduced 
to convince Artaxerxes of their loyalty. But, 
whatever may bo the explanation of the Porsian 
king’s change of policy, there can be no doubt that 
in April 446 B.c. a Jew named Nehemiah, an 
official at the court of Susa, who had some months 
previously received a report of the forlorn condition 
of Jerusalem, obtained leave from Artaxerxes to 
visit that city and to fortify it. 

Upon his arrival at Jerusalem, Nehemiah, after 
making a secret survey of tho wall, called a meeting 
of the citizens and communicated to them what he 
proposed to do. Perhaps the recent attack on 
Jerusalem had alienated from the Samaritans the 
sympathies of some who would not otherwise have 
been hostile to them. Nehomiah’H proposal was 
enthusiastically adopted, and in fifty-two days tho 
repair of the wall was completed. During this 
first visit to Jerusalem, however, Nehemiah appears 
to have accomplished little else. At every turn he 
must have realized how widely his own ideals, 
which were shared by tho Jewish community in 
the east, differed from those of the people who in 
Palestine professed to bo Israelite. The radical 
difference between tho religion of the Jews in 
Babylonia and that of the heathen among whom 
they lived had made intermarriage alinoBt an im- 
possibility, and the Jews had remained a com- 
munity apart. In Palestine, to Nehemiah ’s horror, 
thoro was no such sharp lino of demarcation. 
Those who in Jerusalem were like-minded with 
Nehemiah were in a minority, and there seemed 
little likelihood of their lieing able, under the 
1 This must not be taken to mean that any ot these collections 
have reached us in their original form. They have ail been more 
or less modified to suit the exigencies of later ages, 
l See Cambridg * Biblical Essays, p. 117. 

3 The rendering of the English version in Nuh I s , 1 the remnant 
that are left of the captivity,' naturally suggests to English 
readers the Babylonian captivity, but the Hebrew is more 
naturally understood of the carrying off of those who had been 
recently captured in war. 


existing conditions, to indoctrinate their fellow- 
countrymen. Nehemiah came to the conclusion 
that trie reforms which he desired could not be 
carried into practice unless the Hinall minority who 
sympathized with him were reinforced by a mission 
from Babylonia. Upon his return to the east he 
obtained permission from Artaxerxes for tho return 
to Jerusalem under tho leadership of Ezra 1 of a 
number of Jews (probably carefully selected)* 
then living in the east. 

21. Mission of Ezra ; publication of the Law.— 
Upon their arrival an attempt was made to soparato 
Jews from non- Jews, and to put a stop to mixed 
marriages. Tho attempt aroused intense opposition 
and little was effected. Ezra must indeed have 
felt himself powerless, inasmuch as among a people 
who possessed and reverenced Scriptures he had 
none to which he could appeal as authority for the 
work which ho proposed to do. He determined, 
therefore, to publish in Jerusalem tho law of the 
Zadokite lawyers in Babylonia ; and, since it was 
impossible to expect that Palestine would give up 
its Scriptures, he decided to follow the precedent 
set when the Scriptures of Samaria and Judah had 
been combined into JE. Probably in order to 
carry out this work, Ezra returned to the east, but 
on tliia point we have no information. In 433, 
Nehemiah got Artaxerxes to appoint him governor 
of Jerusalem, and returned thither, perhaps ac- 
companied by Ezra. As yet little had been ac- 
complished in tho matter of reform. So lax were 
tho ideas about tho sanctity of tho Temple, on 
which Ezekiel had laid great stress, that the high 
priest had allowed Tobiah, the Ammonite governor, 
to have a room there (Neh 13 4flr *). The singers and 
Levites — perhaps those who had but recently 
returned with Ezra— had not found a livelihood at 
the Temple, and had left to seek a living elsewhere 
(Noh 13 1 ®). 

4 Realizing that no reform could be permanent which did not 
rest on a legal basis. Nehemiah took steps to secure the re- 
cognition of the law in the shape to which the labours of Ezra 
and hia fellow-workers had brought it. lie accordingly induced 
the leaders of the people to enter into a solemn compact to 
observe the luw. A legal document was drawn up, and the 
leaders both of clergy and laity affixed to it their seals. The 
law, having been formally accepted by the leaders, was then 
promulgated at a general assembly of the people : whether by 
Nehemiah only, or by Nehemiah and Ezra together, can scarcely 
be determined with certainty, for Nehemiah viii. shews too 
raauy signs of the hand of a later editor to allow us to attach 
much importance to Ihc names there given.’# 

The Law published by Nehemiah and Ezra was 
probably the whole Pentateuch, that is to say, it 
consisted of the documents JE, Deuteronomy (D), 
and the Priestly Code (P), including the Law of 
Holiness (H) ; it must not, however, be supposed 
that it had as yet attained to its present form. 
Those who worked at the codification of the Priestly 
Code in Babylonia could not provide for all the 
contingencies which would arise when the Law had 
been put into force in Palestine, and many an 
amendment and addition must have been found 
necessary after 433. 

22. Final breach with the Samaritans.— From 
the first Nehemiah had shown himself uncompro- 
mising in his Judaean and Zadokite prejudices. 
Having grown up as a member of a race which had 
perforce been separate from other races for several 
generations, he could not bring himself to look 
upon people of mixed nationality as truly Israelite. 
Although those who accompanied Ezra seem to 
have been chosen as representative of the twelve 
tribes, Nehemiah soon showed that, in his opinion, 

1 For this view of the relation of Nehemiah and Ezra see 
Cambridge Biblical Essays, p. 123 ff. 

8 At first there were no Levites among the returning exiles, 
and Ezra made a special point of procuring some (Ezr 
It is probable that from the deportation of the Zodokltes till 
the return of Ezra the clergy who ministered at Jerusalem had 
been all of one rank. 

# Cambridge Biblical Essays, p. 1261. ; cf. also W. H. Kosters, 
art. ' Ezra-Nehemiuh 1 in EBi ii. 1487, 1 17 (c). 
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Judah alone was genuinely Israelite. The Samari- 
tans ho scorned and hated. Under these circum- 
stances a breach sooner or later was inevitable, 
and we can scarcely wonder that, when Nehemiah 
dismissed the grandson of the high priest from 
office at the Temple on the ground that he had 
married the daughter of »Saiibalhit, tho governor 
of Samaria (Neh 13 2M ), the last straw had been laid 
oil tho burden of Samaritan patience. Sheehem 
still returned memories of its once famous sanctuary, 
and the dismissed priest, whose name, according 
to Josephus {Ant. XI. vii. 2, viii. 2, 4), was Munasseh, 
was soon installed there as priest in a new temple. 1 
The cleavage seems to have followed political lines, 3 
the boundary between tho two provinces bein«£ 
also the boundary between tho areas of the rival 
sanctuaries. By this schism, which was, indeed, 
the culmination of Nehemiah ’3 whole policy, the 
Jews of Jerusalem and its vicinity became as 
completely separated from their neighbours in 
Palestine as their brethren in the east had been 
from tho heathen population of Babylonia, 'the 
Jew became a man apart, and a century of isolation 
gave to the new Judaism sufficient strength to 
enable it to stand against the flood of new ideas 
which came in with Alexander the Great. 

We do not know what effect the Samaritan 
schism had upon Galilee. The mention of Kedesh 
as a city of refuge (Jos 20 7 ) implies that Galilee 
had, at least to some extent, accepted the law of 
the One Sanctuary, and in Maccabrean times there 
were not a few loyal Jews in the district (1 Mac 
5 H- 13 ) It is impossible to say whether these had 
settled in the north since 332, or whether the 
Israelites of Galilee remained loyal throughout the 
Samaritan schism. Tho latter supposition is by no 
means impossible, for Galileo anu Samaria formed 
different provinces, and tho jealousy between 
Samaria and Juduli was almost wholly political. 

Since the deportation of Jen s by Nebuchadnezzar, 
there had been a real danger that religion might 
develop on such different lines in the east and in 
the west as to cause a permanent cleavage in the | 
religion of Israel. By the combination of the law 
of the east witli that of the west, Nehemiah had 
averted this danger. In Kgypt, however, tho 
Israelite settlors appear to have Known nothing of 
the development oi tho Law at home. It is very i 
doubtful whether they possessed any portion of tho 
Pentateuch. It is practically certain that they 
were unacauainted with Deuteronomy and the 
Priestly Code. 

The drastic measures adopted by Nehemiah to 
get rid of those who would not accept tho new Law, 
based as this was entirely on religious principles, 
inevitably transformed tho population which did 
accept it into a church rather than a nation, and 
in such a state of things the priests were naturally 
all-important, and the high priest was regarded as 
tlie head of tho State. It would secin, however, 
that tho national spirit was not wholly dead, and 
that there were even proposals to elect a king - 
proposals which were vigorously opposed by the 
clerical aristocracy. a 

l JoBophua puts this schism a contury later, but that Sanballat 
was governor in tho Gth cent n.c. is proved by tho Elephantine 

idea that the kingdom of N. Israel was composed of ten 
tribes probably arose very lute. Since Simeou was absorbed in 
Judah, and Levi was not a territorial tribe, the number ten can 
be obtuiiu-d only by counting Benjamin. In some passages 
Judah seems to denote the kingdom of Judah, e.g. Jg l 10 , 

I K 12®*, and is described as 'one tribe/ e.g. in 1 K 1132.3d, 
Later on, probably in consequence of the presence of powerful 
Benjamin.* families in the province of Judah, J udah was reckoned 
as two tribes, Judah and Benjamin, Simeon being ignored, and 
the number ten was obtained simply by subtracting two from 
twelve. 

8 No one can fall to be struck by the extraordinary statements 
put into the mouth of Samuel when the peoplo demand a king, 
and by the arrogant way in which the prophet is represented 
M giving his orders to the king. 


23. Institution of synagogues and rise of the 
scribes.— Nehemiah s efforts to enforce the Law 
produced one result of inestimable advantage for 
tho development of spiritual religion— the institu- 
tion of synagogues with the consequent rise of tho 
scribes. Since a Law so complex as that contained 
in the Pentateuch could not lmve been learnt at 
one hearing, it must have been necessary to provide 
for regular instruction in it; ami the informal 
meetings which in the mist had taken place in the 
prophets’ houses (cf. 2 K 4 ffl ) probably suggested a 
way in which this could he effected. Henceforth 
those who wished to know the will of Juhwch be- 
took themselves, not to the prophets who had taught 
according to their own intuition, hut to those 
who were duly instructed in tho written Law. 
Professional prophets, indeed, long continued to 
exist-, but they were men with whom prophecy was 
merely a livelihood. Tho nobler exponents of 
Jalnveh’s will found their inspiration for the most 
part in tho Scriptures, though prophecy was by no 
means dead, if the word he understood not- of the 
form, hut of tho substance of the message delivered . 1 

It was impossible that the Jews should live 
among so highly civilized a people as tho Baby- 
lonians without acquiring a considerable amount 
of culture, and the connexion between Palestine 
and the cast during tho 6 th and 5th centuries had 
probably brought much of this culture to Jerusalem. 
Doubtless a number of practices of which Ezra and 
Nehemiah would have disapproved lingered on or 
even found their way into Jewish religious life, 
and in some cases, such as the celebration of tho 
Day of Atonement, were found to have taken so 
firm a hold unon the people that it becamo necessary 
to embody them in tho Law. There can ho little 
doubt, however, that, as a whole, tho development 
in religion from the time of Nehemiah was in the 
direction of a higher spirituality. It is true that 
tho priests whom Malachi had rebuked about Mm 
middle of the 5th cent., and who were then far 
from being spiritual leaders, do not appear to liavo 
been any better after Neheminh’s reforms, but 
happily the spirituality of Israel did not depend 
on the Temple, 

From the Samaritan schism till the coining of 
Alexander the history of Judah is almost a blank. 
Josephus tells us (Ant. XI. vii. 1) of a quarrel 
between the high priest Johanan and his brother 
Joshua, and of tho murder of the latter, which 
was punished by Bagoas, who may reasonably ho 
identified with the Bagolii who, according to the 
Elephantine papyri, was governor of Judah in 408. 
Perhaps the prophecy of Joel in its original form 
dates from tho period between Neheniinli and 
Alexander, and doubtless the redaction of l lie 
historical books still continued. 

24. Condition of Judaism, 332-198 B.c. -With 
the coming of Alexander the Great a new cm 
dawned for Palestine and for Judaism. The 
Persians had been most unpopular rulers, and 
Alexander promised a largo measure of freedom. 
But long isolation had produced, at least in the 
rank and tile of Judaism, a shrinking from contact 
with heathenism, and it was perhaps for some time 
doubtful whether the little community of Jews in 
Jerusalem and the neighbouring districts of Judah 
would gain any advantage from the opening up of 
the world which had resulted from Alexander's 
conoucsts. It is probable that in the l>ook of Jonah 
wo have a rebuke of that contemptuous attitude 
towards the Gentiles which W’os endangering the 

1 This is doubtless Ihe explanation of the development of the 
apocalyptic os distinct from the oarlier prophetic stylo, which 
is especially characteristic of tho 2nd cent. b.c. Prophetic 
methods were then discredited (Zee Exhortations had 

long before been put into the mouth of historical characters, 
but now descriptions of past events and of their still future 
outoome were together put into the mouth of some one in tho 
past, thus teaching a philosophy of history. 
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very existence of the nation. The writer, who, 
like St. Paul, evidently contrasts * Jews by nature ’ 
with ‘sinners of the Gentiles, * maintains that 
Israel has a message for the world, and it was 
doubtless due to him, and to those who were like- 
minded, that Jews loyal to their religion now left 
the narrow district to which they had been re- 
stricted and settled not only further afield in 
Palestine, but also in more remote parts of 
Alexander’s dominions. 

It is not unlikely that the Jews had at first 
anticipated from the coming of Alexander greater 
freedom than was actually given them. They 
must have felt keenly their subjection to the 
llolemaic rule, although that rule was mild com- 
pared with Persian methods of government. A 
new' trouble was, however, arising. With the 
advent of Hellenism the religion of Jaliweh had to 
grapple* with a more dangerous foe than it hod as 
yet encountered. At first the danger was scarcely 
ieali/.cd, but, as milder government made it in- 
creasingly possible for Jews to become wealthy, 
the attractions of Hellenism became more serious. 
In the hook of Proverbs we have a picture of a 
fairly well-to-do community, and the warnings 
against foreign vices here given show the tempta- 
tions to which the younger Jews especially were 
exposed. 

25. Struggle between Judaism and Hellenism.— 

When Antioclms the Great became master of 
Palestine (198 iu\), the condition of Judaism was 
outwardly more flourishing than had been the case 
for centuries. The work which Simon the sou of 
Onias lmd been able to carry out at the Temple 
(Sir 50) about the end of the 3rd cent*, insufficient 
proof that there was a considerable amount of 
wealth among loyal Jews. Moreover, there bad 
been a great expansion of Judaism, and Jewish 
communities wo re to be found not only in Jerusalem 
and the almost exclusively Jewish districts of 
Judjca, but also in Galilee and Gilead, as w’ell as 
among the? Ammonites, Moabites, Edomites, and 
Philistines. The poorer Jews, especially in the 
country districts, were loyal to the Law ; but 
among the wealthier classes, particularly in Jeru- 
salem, the social disadvantages of customs radically 
opposed to Hellenism were being keenly felt, and 
there were not a few people who were disposed to 
live in a w r ay which, if it did not actually imply 
the abandonment of the haw, at least showed a 
dangerous inclination to coquette with Hellenism. 

It is unnecessary to trace hero in detail the 
widening of the breach between those who were 
loyal to (he Law’, the Hiisidini> as they came to be 
called, and those who were in favour of adopting 
Hellenism ; or to describe the events which led to 
the attempt of Antioclms Epiphanes to make an 
end of Judaism. That attempt marks the greatest 
and most glorious development in the religion of 
Israel. Never beforo hacl the religion of Jaliweh 
been subjected to so severe a trial ; yet it not only 
stood the test, but emerged from it spi ritualized 
and glorified. At. first the resistance of the 
llitsldim was passive ; martyrdom followed martyr- 
dom and massacre massacre. Hitherto it had been 
the received teaching that compensation for suffer- 
ing would he given fo the righteous beforo death, 
hut now’ old theories of retribution, which had, 
perhaps, been quite recently attacked in the poem 
of Job, broke down utterly. The JIdsidim asked, 
‘Why standest thou so far off, () Jaliweh?,’ and 
from many a synagogue there went up the cry, 
4 My God, my God, why hast tlnm forsaken me?’ 
Though for some time they found no answer, they 
were yet loyal. Hunted ns they were from place 
to place, and treated as sheep for the slaughter, 
they nevertheless continued to meet, and to 
comfort one another. Lessons for the present 


distress were found in the words of the prophets 
whose utterances were now sometimes modified or 
amplified to suit the situation, sometimes imitated. 
Several passages in the prophetical books, especially 
Isaiah, as these have come down to us, show signs 
of having been composed or adapted during this 
period of storm and stress. 

It is impossible here to tell the story of the 
Maccabamn struggle and of the successes acliiovcd 
by the Jew’s, beginning with the re-dedication of 
tne Temple on 25th Dec. 165 B.c. and culminating 
in the granting of autonomy to the Jews under 
Simon, who was accepted as high priest in 141. 
The tremendous importance of the religious de- 
velopment during tins period has been overlooked, 

f >artiy owing to preconceived ideas about the 
listory of tho Canon and the date of the Septuagint 
version, but largely owing to the quite correct 
feeling that the religion of the Psalms and the 
books of the Prophets is on a far higher plane than 
that which is found in tho hooks of Maccabees. 
Yet, if it bo remembered that the JJdsidim and 
the Maccabees were not identical, and that, whereas 
sonio of the latter— c.g. Jonathan and Simon— 
w ere, despite their personal bravery, stained with 
vice, of too former the Apostle writes, ‘of whom 
the world was not w’orthy ’ (Ho ll 88 ), objections to a 
Maccabman date on this score will have little force. 

Happily, the Maccabees w’oro dependent for a 
time 011 tho help of tho Ijl&sidhn, and to this cause 
we may attribute tho fact that, in the work of 
restoration under Simon, the lldsidim appear to 
have luui considerable inlluence. In Jerusalem and 
in many synagogues tho Scriptures had been burnt, 
deface* 1, or defiled, and after the struggle it would 
probably be necessary to edit the prophetic writings 
from tattered and mutilated fragments, the original 
Scriptures and later compositions based upon them 
being in many cases indistinguishable. At the 
same time the synagogue collections of Psalms, 
which had now become an integral part of the re- 
ligious life of the people, would he combined for 
the use of the Temple, and a beginning would thus 
be made of the last section of the Hebrew (’anon. 

T n the PsalniR and in tho books of the Prophets, as 
they finally appear after the Maccahman struggle, 
we see how r great an evolution has taken place in 
Israel. The crude religion of Israel, as it had 
existed seven) bund red years before, lias been en- 
riched and purified * by divers portions and in 
divers manners.’ The crudities often remain, but 
to a great extent they fail to obtrude themselves, 
because they too have been made to serve the 
purpose of a spiritual religion, and only the student 
of comparative religion recognizes their original 
nature. 

The climax of OT revelation w*as achieved 
through the sufferings of tho Jfdsidim. Those 
sufferings, which had once tried the faith of the 
best men in Israel almost to breaking, were seen 
in the final issue not only to have preserved the 
national life of Israel, but to have established a 
Church which attracted tho best, elements of other 
nations. At last the meaning of martyrdom was 
tii ado clear, and those who in their suffering for 
the right had proved themselves to be the true 
Israel were vindicated. To this Israel, His stead- 
fast servant w ho had faith to discern His utterance, 
Jaliweh had spoken in no uncertain voice : 

' It is too light, a thing that thou shouldcst lie my servant to 
raise up the tribes of Jacob, and to restore the preserved of 
Israel : I will also give thee for a light to the Gentiles, that 
thou mayeBt be my sulvation unto the end of the earth 1 (Is 49®). 

I.itkk athrk. — J. Wellliausen, lsrarlitinr.hn undjildische Ge- 
gchh-ht^, Berlin, 1901 ; J. E. Carpenter and G. Harford- 
Battersby, The IJexateueh , London, l'.M)2 ; S. R. Driver, 
I nt reduction to the Literature 0 / the 02 **, Edinburgh, 1913; 
OT urtt. in JSIii and HUB. ft, Jj. KKNNETT. 
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ITALY (ANCIENT).— x. Introductory.— Tlie 
design of this article iB limited to recording briefly 
such features in the religious belief and usage of 
Ancient Italy during the last six centuries u.c. as 
are independent, so far as can bo ascertained, both 
of Etruscan and of Roman religion. The materials 
for such an account arc, of course, scanty. They 
consist mainly of ancient inscriptions or arclueo- 
logical remains from the areas inhabited by tribes 
not speaking cither Latin or Etruscan, combined 
with what meagre records survive, in Homan and 
Greek authors, of the customs of those tribes. 
This record is often still difficult to interpret ; and 
there is always the danger that a particular cult 
in a particular district (say in the 3rd or later 
centuries B.C.), though wearing all the appearance 
of native usage, may really have been p Ian ted 
thero by ei thcr Etruscan or ( 1 reek inlluence . U ndcr 
these circumstances, the only useful method is to 
avoid general statements relating to the whole of 
the peninsula, and to present instead a brief outline 
of the salient features of each separate tribal area ; 
so that, however limited our progress may be, there 
will be at least firm ground beneath our feet. Ey 
comparison of the details given here with the artt. 
Homan Helioion and Etruscan Religion, the 
reader will easily reach such general conclusions as 
may at present safely bo drawn. 

2. Chronology. — The period which is mostly 
represented by the statements that follow, when 
no more precise dates are given, is from 400-90 n.C. 
(or, more narrowly, from 350-150). After the 
lattor year there wore not many parts of Italy in 
which Latin was not commonly understood and 
spoken ; and after 89 B.O., at Lite conclusion of the 
Social War, what remained of the local dialects 
rapidly died out. So soon as the conquering idiom 
has established itself in a locality, it becomes 
dinicult to distinguish with certainty the surviving 
elements of local usage from the predominant 
influence of Homan custom. The beginning of tho 
record is for most districts safely reckoned at 400 
ii. 0., since (with tho possible exception of a few 
Venetic inscriptions from 1’adua, and somo in- 
teresting, but as yet mainly undeciphered and 
almost wholly unt ranslated, inscriptions from the 
Eastern coast, such as the inscriptions of Cas- 
trignano and Greechio) there are no dialectal 
inscriptions which can he referred to any earlier 
date than 400 n.C., when tho knowledge of tho 
Gneco - Etruscan alphabet iirst penetrated tho 
mountain tribes of the centre, through their con- 
tact with tho Greek colonies of the Western coast 
and with tho Etruscans. Nevertheless, it will be 
found that some of tho records come themselves 
provided with a considerable history, from the 
analysis of which we can glean not uninterest- 
ing particulars of the beliefs of the tribes at a 
period antecedent to the first Gallic invasion, 
though in no case earlier than the arrival of the 
Etruscans. 

3. Tribal areas. — For a description of the 
geographical distribution of the different tribes 
of Ancient Ttaly, the reader must lie referred to 
other sources — e.g. t the art. ‘Ttaly’ in Ettr n , 
sect, on ‘Ancient Languages and Peoples.’ It will 
sullice to enumerate here the following different 
tribes of whose religious beliefs we have some 
limited knowledge : (1) tho Messapians in tho 
South Eastern peninsula ; (2) the Samnitc tribes 
occupying roughly the southern half of the centre 
of the peninsula ; (3) their kinsmen who settled in 
the Campanian plain between 440 and 400 H.O., 
over-running a partly Italic and partly Etruscan 
population, especially in tho great city of Capua, 
which they held until it was destroyed in 211 n.C. ; 
(4) their kinsmen to the North— a group of hardy 
mountaineers, of whom the Marsians and Podignians 


wore tho most conspicuous; (5) tho Sabines, the 
brothers of the Homan Patricians and tho ancestors 
of tho Samnites; (6) the ancient inhabitants of 
Latium, probably identical with the Plebeians at 
Home ; (7) tho Volscians, a primitive tribe who 
occupied tho marshes on the coast and some of the 
hills behind them, between the Latins and the 
Campanians ; (8) tho Umbrian inhabitants of 
Iguvium, the authors of the famous Iguvino 
Tables; (9) the Veneti in tho plains of the North 
East. This leaves out of account tho liruttii in the 
extreme South Western peninsula, the Ligurians in 
the North West (see art. Ligurian Religion), and 
tho Piceutines in the East ; no very substantial 
record of the religion of any of those at this period 
has lieen as yet discovered. For the usages of (lie 
Celtic invaders of Trans- Alpine Gaul, see ait. 
Celts. 

(1) Messapians. — In the scanty and difficult 
inscriptions that survive from this people (tho 
tribe from which the Latin poet Ennius sprang) no 
deities have been recognized except such as aro 
familiar on Greek soil ; and the only divine name 
that occurs frequently enough to* be identified 
without hesitation is that of the goddess Aphrodite 
in a genuine Messapian form (Aprodita), which is 
fairly good evidence that her worship was estab- 
lished in the locality, though it is probable that 
the goddess Dam a t er (Attic Dcmotcr) was also not 
unknown. According to Fcstus (p. 181 [ed. C. O. 
M tiller, Leipzig, 1839J), the Jupiter to whom the 
Messapian Salentini sacrificed a horse had (lie 
cnithct Menzana — a name for which there is more 
tlian one possible but no certain etymology. Even 
Mommsen’s careful collection ( Unteritnt . jHalcktc, 
pp. 85-98) of tho evidence from ancient writers con- 
tains hardly anything that is of service to students 
of religion. 

(2) The Samnite tribes.— The Samnitc triton were 
in origin identical with the Sabines, 1 and there is 
little doubt that, like them, they shared many of 
the beliefs and usages of the Homan official re- 
ligion. Thero ih no doubt, e.g. t that they practised 
the curious institution of the rcr sacrum % by which, 
under pressure of some public calamity, all the 
creatures, lnimnn and others, horn in a particular 
spring were devoted to tho gods, and compelled at 
a certain age. to leave the territory of the n*Ht of 
the tribe and seek a home elsewhere. Such, 
according to a well -attested tradition, was the 
origin 01 the distinction between the Samnites 
proper and the Sabines (see, c.g. t Fcstus, p. 326 f., 
106 [Muller]). In the intercourse between Homans 
and Samnites in tho Samnite Wars they appear to 
have well understood the fetial ceremonies prac- 
tised by tho Homans (see Livy, ix. 1-12), and 
they certainly shared the body of early Italic 
custom which tho Homans originally denoted by 
the term ins gentium. More definite information 
about their beliefs is afforded by a well preserved 
monument, which has hardly attracted as much 
notice as it deserves. It is a bronze tablet, now 
in the British Museum, inscribed 011 both sides, 
known as flic Tabula Agnoncnsis t from the name 
of the modern village (Agnono) near which it was 
found, and which is near the site of the ancient 
Hovianum. This table enumerates the deities 
worshipped in a sacred grove or garden, ami pre- 
sents some details of their cult. The text of it is 
typical of the religion of the most, powerful tribe 
of Italy, and worth quotation in full. A query in 
the translation indicates the points at who h the 
meaning of the Oscan is still subject to doubt. It 
should be explained that tho whole grove wiih 
sacred to a (presumably feminine) deity called 
Kerres, who certainly stands in some near relation 
to the Latin Cores ; and most, of the various deities 

I 8ee (&) below. 
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have an epithet showing their sul>ordination to or 
connexion with her. 

' The following deities are placed in the Garden of Her res. A 
statue to the goddess of Gestation (?) ; to the Good-Humoured 
god [Mercury] ; to Kcrres ; to the Kerrean mother ; to the god- 
dess Midwife; to the Kerrean Wet-Nurse; to the Kerrean 
Streams ; to the inmost-forest l-revealing (?) goddess ; to the 
Kerrean Ruins ; to the Kerrean Dawns; to .love the Door- 
keeper (?) ; to Jove the Ruler ; to the Kerrean Hercuhis ; to the 
faithful goddess of Delivery ; to the Divine Creatress. 

On the altar for lire- sacrifice a Barred offering is decreed at 
every alternate festival. 

At the garden the statues are dedicated to tho following 
utleiidunts of Flora. To the Kerrean rresentress [».«. a goddess 
of Birth ?] ; to the Kerrean Wet-N urso ; to tho Kerrean Flora ; 
to Father Good-Humour [Mercury ]. 

The following altars belong to the garden : * 

[Then follows an enumeration of the deities whose statues have 
been already mentioned in which Jupiter the Ruler is also called 
Pius, ‘dutiful ’ (as son or father ?) ; then a repetition of the rule 
for the flre-sacriflce, and, finally, the statement that the garden 
* is dedicated to the Decumanil ' (deities of the sacred tithes?).] 

It would be out of place to discuss the details of 
this interesting lint ; but it will be seen at once 
that there could hardly be a better illustration of 
the half-animistic stage which YVarde bowler bos 
traced in his Religious Experience of the Hortutn 
People (London, 1911), p. 117. Hide by side with 
fairly complete persons, such as Jupiter, Hercules, 
and Ceres, we have a number of shadowy figures 
representing different natural operations of im- 
portance to the worshipper in an agricultural 
community, and their connexion with the supreme 
creative force represented by Kcrres is expressed 
with curious faithfulness by tho continual repeti- 
tion of the epithet * Kerrean.’ 

Tliis town, I Jovian um, was tho chief centre of 
the Sainnitos; hut no Samnite inscriptions have 
survived connected with any buildings. An in- 
teresting characteristic, however, of a large temple 
which has been laid bare upon the sito (modern 
Calcatcllo, near Piotrabbondantc) is that the hill 
on which it stood slopes towards tho E. ; and, in 
order that tho worshipper might not have to turn 
his back upon the K. m addressing the statue of 
the god, this was placed on the N. side wall of the 
Celia, similar arrangements being made with the 
altars outside. The temple presumably belonged 
to Apollo, One other deity who should he men- 
tioned was called in Samnite form Anagtia, better 
known under her Marso-Latin title of Angitia (see 
below, § 4). 

(3) The Campanians. — Tho inscriptions of the 
prosperous towns of Pompeii and Herculaneum, 
which were overwhelmed in a.d. 79, include many 
which go back to tho Osean period, and vouch for 
the worship of Apollo, Flora, Venus, and Hercules, 
under their Oacan titles of Apellu, Fluusa, Iier- 
ontas, and Ilercolus. To Horcolus, for instance, 
was dedicated a spacious temple on the coniines of 
Nola and Ahella, whose administration formed the 
subject of a solemn treaty between the two com- 
munities (It. 8. Conway, Italic Dialects, no. 95). 

On the leaden curses, of which several have been 
preserved, having been originally put into tombs 
in order to he conducted by the dead man (who 
had no connexion with the curse) to another world, 
we lind tho deity Kerres with an epithet arentilca 
(supposed to mean * avenging ’) ; ana also a euphem- 
istic description of some punitive deities as 4 tho 
best of maidens’ {valaimas nuklurn), who with 
Kcrres are besought to punish the victim of the 
curse by depriving him of all capacity to under- 
take any operation of life, as well as by various 
species of torture (see the curse of Vibia [Conway, 
no. 130]). Kerres apparently has a ‘ legion * of 
other spirits under her command ; and the object 
of the curse is to secure some concession, which, if 
made, will free the victim from it. 

The most interesting phenomenon, however, in 

1 The epithet UganakthkH would bo in Da tin form • ligndco- 
dt'T, and may conceivably mean 1 that indicates the proper trees 
to be hewn.* 


the religious documents of ancient Campania is the 
unique group of inscriptions whieh scholars have 
agreed to call Jovilro (Osc. iovilas). These are 
coats of arms (generally, though not always, con- 
taining a pair of emblems) which appear to have 
been dedicated cither at graves or in Borne temple 
or sacred grove, though the only deity clearly 
mentioned is ‘Jupiter * Flagius -to write his 
name in Latin form (the meaning and significance 
of the epithet are uncertain). The object of tho 
erection of the Jovila was to secure the performance 
of some regular sacrifice, presumably in honour of 
the ancestors or tutelar deities of the families con- 
cerned, at regular dates in the year, such as the 
Ides of March. They are commonly cut from 
stone ; hut the later specimens were more cheaply 
mode of terra-cotta, and a pair of these may he 
seen in the British Museum. They have been 
discovered hitherto only at Capua ana Cuime. The 
inscriptions regularly mention the name of a yefw, 
and very often of two, such as the Tirentii Magii. 
Fuller details, with the scanty record of the nearest 
parallels to this usage known elsowhere in ancient 
Italy, such as the Stultorum Eerias at Rome, 
and the crests of families at Heraclea, may be 
found in Conway, p. 101 If. The fact that they 
appear nowhere but in or near a city so long under 
Etruscan influence raises the question how far we 
have hero a genuine Italic usage ; hut the evidence, 
on tho whole, points to its having been natural to 
Italian soil. 

(4) North Oscan tribes of the Abruzzi . — The 
Padignian town of Corfinium, though far from 
completely excavated, has yielded some interest- 
ing records of the local institutions. It is clear 
that tho local dialect remained in full use in these 
mountain valleys until the time of Cicero. Wo 
have several epitaphs in honour of porsons hearing 
the epithet Kerria, i.e. * (priestess) of Kerres’ ; ana 
one longer and interesting inscription describes a 
lady connected with two noble gentes as * shep- 
herdess of the sacred Hock * and * priestess of two 
(masculine) gods of agriculture,’ the Cerji semones 
— to Latinize thoir names ; she is said to have been 
buried * by command of Urania* (commonly inter- 
preted as Venus; but quite possibly denoting 
either Demeter or Juno), and the contents of the 
inscription show that she had been married. The 
goddesses Minerva and Angitia and the ‘children 
of Jove,’ presumably Castor and Pollux, were also 
worshipped in this district. 

Ono other characteristic of these tribes is the 
comparative frequency of dedications to geograph- 
ical deities, such as the liiver Avernus, Lake 
Fucinus, and Pater Albensis, probably a deity 
connected with the same lake near whoso shores 
stood tho town of Alba Fucens. 

A goddess Vesuna Erinia is coupled with Krinus 
or Ero Pater on one inscription of the Marsi ; and, 
as Vesuna is commonly identified with Vesta, her 
appearing here os one of a divine couple is note- 
worthy. The goddesses of good health and vic- 
tory (Valotudo, Victoria) show the same abstract 
character that is familiar in many Roman deities ; 
but their inscriptions are hardly earlier than 150 
B.C. 

A famous temple and grove belonging to the god- 
dess Angitia stood on the shore of Lake Fucinus, 
and she was widely worshipped in this mountain 
region as the goddess of healing, with skill to cure 
by charms and herbs the bites of the serpents 
which alxmnd in its limestone rocks. The name 
is commonly connected with the Latin anguis t 
* snake ’ ; the derivation is doubtful, though in the 
present state of our knowledge not altogether im- 
possible. In one inscription the name appears in 
the plural, so that there were apparently sister 
deitios. The Marsian district was famous for 
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witches in classical times, and is still counted the 
home of witchcraft in Modern Italy (A. de Nino, 
Usi e costumi abruzzesi , Florence, 1891, passim, 
esp. vol. vi.). 

(5) The Sabines.— To discuss the religion of the 
Sabines would bo to examine the most lofty and 
austero elements of the religion of the primitive 
Patricians at Home, a system whoso foundation 
tradition ascribed to the Sabine king Numa. The 
Roman writers (like Horace, Odes , III. vi. 38) 
habitually associate with the Sabino element in 
the Roman stock the ideals of a simple if some- 
what stem rustic life— piety, valour, industry in 
both sexes, in agriculture among tho men, in 
housewifery and spinning among the women, and 
domestic purity ; and there cau be no doubt that 
the difference in feeling between the two orders 
at Rome was largely due to this more northern 
strain of ethics in tne Sabine stock. The patria 
potestas , with the marked sacredness of the marriage 
tie, and tho religious form of marriage known as 
confarrcatio, wero associated with tne Patrician 
religion, whereas among the people of the plain of 
Latium akin to the Volscians there are many traces 
of kinship being counted only through tho mother 
[e.g. Vergil, A£n. xi. 340 f. ) ; and the other less 
sacred typos of marriage, which liavo been plausibly 
ascribed to a non-Patrician origin, were based 
cither on tho primitive custom of purchase or on 
usus t i.e. on the mere fact of joint life. It must 
suffice here to indicate this important distinction, 
and the sources in which further account of the 
evidence can bo found. 

The urtt. ‘Rome’ (sect, on ‘Ancient History'). ’ Sabinl,’ and 
* Volsci ’ In KBr 11 Rive the considerable linguistic evidence. 
W. Ridgeway's ‘Who were the Romans?’ (free, qf the Brit. 
Acad., vol. ill. [1907]), collects the archaeological data, which 
should be supplemented by the important criticism of Warde 
Fowler in his Religious Experience (di. v. ; and cap. pp. 112, 
140), though his general standpoint (see p. 243) is not very far 
removed from Ridgeway’s. The traces of descent through the 
female line in the Roman legends of the kings are collected by 
J. O. Frazer ( Lectures on the Early History of the Kingship, 
London, 1906, lect. viiiA Julius Hinder {Vie Flubs, Leipzig, 
1909) also maintains gchwegler’s view of a racial distinction 
between tho orders. 

Beyond this there is little to say of Sabine re- 
ligious cults, for the reason that they were practi- 
cally amalgamated with the Romans at so early 
a period ; tho legends ascribe the fusion to the 
8tn cent. B.C. There have been preserved to us, 
however, a certain number of divine names and 
religious terms from the Sabine district, mainly 
by the Augustan scholar, Varro, who was himself 
a Sabine. These will be found enumerated in Con- 
way, pp. 363-368. 

To the Sabines are specifically assigned by Latin 
authorities the deities Juno, Uuiriuus, Mainers 
(Mars), Minerva, Vacuna, and othor more shadowy 
figures, among which may be mentioned the pic- 
turesque name of Ffirfima, the goddess of wild 
creatures, who hod &1bo a great temple in Faliscan 
territory, 1 despoiled by Hannibal in 216 B.c. 

The Fnlisc&ns, who were a half-Etmscanized 
Sabine community, especially worshipped the god- 
desses Juno and Minerva, 9 and to the Faliaeans 
is attributed also the curious institution of lire- 
loaning priests (Hirpi). 8 

Mention should be made here of the sacredness 
of the oak-tree and its connexion in many places 
with the worship of Jupiter. 'Hie evidence for 
this is collected by A. B. Cook (CIR xviii. [1904] 
360 ft*.); and of this wide use has been made by 
J. G. Frazer in his Lectures on the Early History 
of the Kingship (especially in lect. vii.). But the 
criticism of Warde Fowler [Religious Experience, 
p. 143) is important. 

i See Conway, pp. 863-868 ; and, e.g., Varro, de Ling. Lot. v. 
78 f. ; Macrobiua, i. ix. 18; Livy, xxyi. xi. 8f. 

t See Conway, p. 870 ff., and the authorities there oited. 

> See Varro, quoted by Serviua on JSn . ad. 787 and 786 ; also 
Pliny, yu. 1L 19. 


There is no doubt that the oak had many religious associa- 
tions In central Anciont Italy ; but the first point to duterminu 
is whuther this belief belonged to the Sabine (Patrician) or the 
Volscian (Latian or Plebeian) stock, or to both. This question 
is ignored by Frazer, who attributes it equally to the Lallan 
centre of Arioia and to the Sabine Patricians. In one interest- 
ing passage which Cook cites (Livy, ill. 26), on Mount Algidus, 
on the confines of Volsclan, Aequian, and Latian territory, there 
was a sacred oak by which oaths of great importance hud to be 
taken, but which, It is clear from the story, was regarded with 
more reverence by tho Roman than by the Aequian commander. 
The Aequlans, it should be noted, belonged to tho Volsclan 
side of the tribal division. But there is no evidence in the 
passage that the oak was connected with any one particular 
god, and it is to be observed in the light of linguistic evidence 
which has accumulated since Cook’s paper (see Ridgeway, * Who 
were the Romans?’ n. 48) that, if Cures and Quirmus are con- 
nected with the word meaning ‘ oak ’ (Let. yuercus), tho names 
are more probably Latin rather than Sabina in origin. On 
quirinus see, further, Wissowa, in Roscher. 

(6) Ancient Latium.— To attempt to separate the 
religion of the Plebeian or Latian part or parts of 
the Homan stock is impossible within tho limits 
of this article. The evidence for their distinction 
from the Sabines has been already cited ; but men- 
tion should bo made here of the famous cult of the 
Lake of Nemi near Ariein, which was an ancient 
centre of worship in Latium, and which in histori- 
cal times was connected with Diana. Besides the 
Vestal Virgins by whom the worship was properly 
conducted, there was a curious and very ancient 
person called Rex Nemorensis, who is described 
oy Strabo (v. iii. 12 ; see also Ovid, Fasti, iii. 271). 

‘ He was a runaway slave, who succeeded to ottlcu by slaying 
his predecessor, and he held it only so long as he could make 
good his title in single combat against all assailants. Any 
fugitive slave who contrived to break a branch from a certain 
tree In the grove had the right to fight the priest, and if he 
killed him he reigned in his stead ' (J. (J. Frazer, up. ext. p. 16). 

There seems no reason to doubt that this is a sur- 
vival of a very primitive belief belonging to, or at 
least at home in, the Latian stock, anil Frazer's 
collection of the evidence of tho Homan ami Greek 
elements which came in the end to bo uttachcd 
to the cult is of fascinating interest, although the 
political deductions which lie would attach to his 
collection still need confirmation. 

(7) The Volscian district. — In an inscription 
(Conway, no. 262) from tho Volscian town of Voli- 
tras (the birthplace of Augustus), dating from 
about 300 B.U., whoso language shows remarkable 
affinities to the Umbrian oi Iguvium, wo have 
directions as to what is to be done in tho case of 
any profanation of the temple of a deity called 
Declunus or Decluna; among them it is notable 
that, in order to repair any injury, tho use of iron is 
specifically permitted, showing that in tho ordinary 
course that metal would be tabu, as to the Flamen 
of Jupiter at Home. 

(8) The Umbrians. — The most famous monument 
of ancient Italian religion outside Home is the 
Iguvine Tables (sometimes erroneously called 
Eugubine), which were found in the town of 
Gubbio in the 15th cent., and are still preserved in 
its Town Hall. They are seven tables of bronze of 
varying sizes; all but two are engraved on both 
sides. They are all written in what is generally 
called the Umbrian dialect, though in different 
periods of the language. In the earlier Tables, i-v, 
the Umbrian alphabet, which is a variety of the 
Etruscan, is UBed. The two later Tables, vi and 
vii, with the last paragraph of Table v, are written 
in the Latin alphabet of about 100 B.C. All but 
Tables iii and iv can now be interpreted with 
approximate completeness, and even of iii and iv 
the general sense is tolerably clear. The Tables 
contain the liturgy of a sacred brotherhood, the 
fraXetr atiiediur , wno in Latin shape would be called 
the Fratres Atiedii, together with some administra- 
tive resolutions of the same body. Tables vi and 
vii contain a lator and greatly expanded version of 
tho liturgical directions contained in 'ruble i, both 
alike regulating the solemn lustration of the town 
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of Iguvium and an assembly of the people closely 
connected with the lustrum. The curse which they 
pronounce on the enemies of Iguvium denounces 
the Etruscans but not the Gauls, and must, there- 
fore, have been first composed well before 400 B.C., 
when the Gauls appear in North Italy south of the 
Apennines in great numbers. 

The chief item in the expansion is that the 
prayers which are to be recited by the priests, 
although it is directed that they aro to be recited 
in a whisper \ta$ez, i.e. tacitus\ aro now written out 
in full (see below). 

Table ii, which, on the whole, seems to have 
been engraved at the earliest date, contains re- 
gulations for a sacrifice, including the lustrum, 
which is absent from the later liturgy ; for an 
optional sacrifice to some infernal deity known as 
Ifontus Jovius (or llonta Jovia) ; and also for the 
sacrificial proceedings at a six-monthly assembly 
of deputies (deenriw) from ton towns or clans, the 
deity worshipped in this caso l>eing none hut 
Jupiter the Holy. Tables iii and iv, which (though 
the existing copy seems later than ii) contain, on 
the whole, the oldest matter of all of the seven, 
give directions for sacrifices to be offered in a 

J (articular month to a number of deities: (1) 
Tupitcr ; (2) Pomonus, with a doubtful epithet 
(Pupdiko [ dative] = *Pubidicus [‘the decider, or 
creator, of sex ’]?), and (3) Vesfma, who is associated 
with PomonuH probably as consort, since offerings 
of a peculiarly feminine character are made to her. 
Three other deities also receive honour: Tursa, 
who seems to bo a goddess of terror ; and Purtupita 
and Hula (or Purtupitus and Hulus), who are dis- 
missed somewhat briefly. Tursa occurs in one of 
the other Tables as an associate, or originally 
perhaps merely as a potency, of the masculine deity 
known as Genius Martins. Part of the ritual pre- 
scribed in Table iii seems to have been the carrying 
round of the victim in some sort of a cage, though 
the meaning of the lines (10-20) is by no moans 
certain. If this view of the meaning is correct, it 
gives a welcome ground for assuming some his- 
torical connexion between the ritual of the Tables 
and the remarkable ceremony still practised in 
Gubbio every year on 15th May, the date of the 
Unman Ambarvalia. A full description of this 
modern and ancient rito with admirable photo- 
graphs and a discussion of its connexion with the 
Tables will be found in H. M. Bower, The Eleva- 
tion aud Procession of the Ceri at Gubbio ( = Publi- 
cation xxxix. of Folk-Lore Society), London, 1897. 

The following paragraph {Tab. fguv. vi. b, 10-36), 
taken from the ceremonial to Ikj observed at the 
Voliian ( Jatcs, will illustrate the style of tho liturgy. 
The two deities invoked are (1) Grabovis, who is 
probably tho same as the Koman Gradivus, with 
an epithet Vofio, which probably means ‘ Hearer 
of Vows’ ; and (2) Tefer Jovius, the first title Injing 
presumably connected with Gr. rt<f>pa, ‘ashes,’ and 
Oscan tefurum, * burnt-sacrifice.’ [For the sake of 
conciseness, the rendering that follows is given in 
tho 2nd person ; but the original is in the 3rd.] 

4 Before the Vehinn Gate’ sacrifice three bulla with white 
forcheada to Grabovis, the Iloarcr of Vows, on behalf of the 
Fisian hill and the city of Iguvium. Offer the inward parts (?) 
with the sacrifleial knife (or upon the sacrificial dish] ; make 
offering either with wine or vinegar; offer tho corn, pray 
silently. Sprinkle the flat cake with salt, offer it with the 
round cake ; then make announcement of the auguries ns before 
the Trehulan date. 

After passing the Vehian Gate, offer three lambs (?) to Tefer, 
Son (?) of Jove, on behnlf of the Fisian bill and the city of 
Iguviuin. Make the offering seated, offer the meat |V or 1»ury 
the remains]; offer the corn ; offer the vinegar ; pray silently. 
Over the severed portions present the sacred rakes of two 
shapes, then announce the auguries as at the Trebulnu date. 
When you have made oblation of the lambs (Y), then do you, the 
game priest, offer, at the right foot, libation and the image of a 
pig. Make a hollow for the sacred basin: hold it in tne left 
hand until you have completed the libation. Set the sacred 
basin in its place and at the left foot offer the blood [or (?) the 


Anal oblation]. Then pray thus over the libation: “Thus I 
Invoke thee, Tefer, Son of Jove, on behalf of the Fislan hill and 
the city of Iguviuin for the folk [? or name] of each ; foster and 
be kind to the hill and to tho city, to the folk (?] of each. 1 
beseech thee, holy one, trusting in thy holiness ; I beseech thee, 
Tefer, Son of Jove, by this thine own sacred purifying image of 
a pig, on behalf of the Fisian hill, the city of Iguviuin, ana the 
folk of each. O Tefer, Sou of Jove, by the might of this offer- 
ing, whatever Are has broken out [?] in the Fisian hill, whatever 
solemn rites have been neglected in the city of Iguviuin, count 
It as not having happened. O Tefer, Son of Jove, whatever 
part of thy sacrifice has been forgotten, let slip, spoilt, stolen, 
or lost, whatsoever defect there be in thy sacrifice, seen or un- 
Been, O Tefer, Son of Jove, in so far as it be lawful, let it be 
made pure by this sacred purifying image of a pig. O Tefer, 
Son of Jove, make pure the Fisian hill and the city of Iguvium. 

0 Tefer, Son of Jove, make pure the folk, the nobles, the sacred 
rites, the persons of men and cattle, and the fruits of the Fisian 
hill and tne city ot Iguvium ; make them pure, foster and be 
kind with thy peace towards the Fisian hill and the city of 
Iguviuin, and to the folk of each. O Tefer, Son of Jove, keep 
safe the Fisian hill and the city of Iguviuin. O Tefer, Son of 
Jove, keep safe the folk, the nobles, the sacred rites, the persons 
of men and cattle and the fruit of the Fisian hill and the city of 
Iguvium. Keep them safe, foster and be kind with thy peace 
toward them. O Tefer, Son of Jove, thee with this thine own 
sacred purifying image of a pig on behalf of the Fisian hill and 
the city of iguvium, for the folk of each, O Son of Jove, I 
beseech thee. In the middle of the prayer, dance.* 

lb should perhaps bo mentioned here that Frazer {ftp. cit. p. 
275) accepts without criticism a tradition recorded in a frag- 
ment of Nicolaus Damascenus (Stobums, FlariUy. x. 70 *= FliG 
iii. 457) to the effect that among the Umbrians, whoever may 
be meant by that description, tho ordoal by personal combat 
was regular. In view of (1) the looseness with which tho naino 
Umbrians is used by many Greek writers (Bee Conway, op. eit 
p. 305), (2) the nearness of the Umbrians in North Italy to other 
nationalities, such as the Celts, and (3) the complete absenco ol 
any other evidonce of such a practice among tho Umbrians of 
Italy proper, the statement cannot be accepted without reserve. 

(9) The Vencti. — Of the religion ol the Veneti, a 
people speaking an Indo-European tongue which 
may bo described as midway between Greek and 
Lat in, and inhabiting tho lower plain of tho To bo- 
fore and after the invasion of the Gauls, we learn 
most from the inscriptions, both Venotic and Latin, 
of tho district. From the Latin inscriptions con- 
tained in OIL, vol. v., we find a god named Belenus, 
occasionally identified with Apollo ( e.g 741). Un- 
der the Empire he is often called Augustus (e.g., 
2143 and 2144). Ho was extensively worshipped 
in the district, and, according to Tertullian (Apol. 
24), ho was of Norican origin (cf. G. Wissowa, Bel. 
und Knltus der limner 2 , p. 297). Another deity 
who should bo mentioned is Bcrgirnus, whose name 
must be connected with the modern town of Ber- 
gamo (e.g., OIL 4200). 

We find here also the same instinct as farther 
south, of worshipping geographical entities: an 
altar to Lacus Benacus [Lago di Garda] (3998) ; 
and to the Numphn Augusti et Genius pagi (3915). 
These remarks, of course, apply mainly to the 
Latin period, i.e. after the foundation of the Roman 
Colony in Aquileia in 184 B.c. 

The most picturesque figure among the Vcnetic 
deities of whom we have knowledge is the goddess 
known as Kclitia, to whom belonged what must 
have been a popular temple in the ancient city 
of Ateste, the modern F^ste, where an admirable 
Museum contains the recently excavated traces of 
her cult (some account of these was given by the 
present writer to the British Academy, anil reported 
m the Times of 25th July 1908). The name means 

1 goddess of straightness or rectitude ’ ; but tliero 
can bo little doubt that she enjoyed the attributes 
of a goddess of fortune, like the Tuscan Nortia. 
Among the most numerous votive objects in her 
temple are a number of long bronze nails of square 
shape, with inscriptions minutely incised along the 
sides. Attached to the head of some of the nails 
are small objects which are best explained as re- 
presenting the wedges of necessity (claui trabales), 
which Horace descrilied as homo by the goddess of 
Fortune (Odes, I. xxxv. 17). The inscriptions are 
all of the common votive type, and all in the 
Vonetic language, save that the specimens in which 
the workmanship of the nail is degraded show also 
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a mere make-believe inscription— a string of zig-zag 
lines and crosses, with an occasional letter taking 
the place of the old formula. Two other types of 
votive ollbring are common : (1) bronze images of 
race-horses, of which little is left except the heels 
of their hind feet embedded in the pedestal that 
bears the inscription, and (2) bronze alphabetic 
tablets, which, no doubt, served tho same magical 
purposes as similar inscriptions found elsewhere in 
Greece and Italy (see Etkuscan Keliciion, § 28). 

There is at present no complete edition of the 
remains of these people, though Carl Pauli in Die 
Veneter (Leipzig, 1894) gave the best account then 
possible of tlie inscriptions so far discovered. The 
present writer hopes to publish ere long a more 
complete collection. 

LiTKRATnftM.— W. Warde Fowler. Religious Experience of 
the. Homan People, London, 1911 ; T. Mommsen, Die unter - 
italischen Dialekte. Leipzig, IS50 ; C. Pauli, Die Veneter, do.1894 ; 
G. Wissowa, Rehaion und Kultus der Rainer'*. Munich, 1012 ; 
R. S. Conwav, The Italic Dialect*, Cambridge. 1KU7 ; F. 
Biicheler, Oskwche Bleitafel , Frankfort, 1878, and Umbrica, 
Bonn, 1883 ; H. M. Bower, Elevation and Prove ssion 0 / the 
Ceri, London, 1897 ; J. G. Frazer, The. Early History of the King ■ 
ship, do. 1003, and the sections relating to Italy in GIP, where 
the evidence of ancient Italic usage needs to be carefully dis- 
tinguished from the assumptions and interpretations with which 
the author combines thorn. K. ,S. CONWAY. 

ITIHASA. — The word itihdsa , formed from 
iti ha dsa , ‘so in truth it was/ signifies etymo- 
logically a j mrdvftta (cf. A mara-koki, 1. vi. 4), 
an event of tho past. In tho later Skr. literatim) 
it simply means ‘myth/ ‘legend/ ‘story/ and 
is frequently used in conjunction with, and as a 
synonym of, such common eiiuivalcnts for ‘story’ 
as dkhyuna , nkhydyik/i , kat/ut , etc. 1 Hut, if we 
rnay accept a fuller definition, viz. ‘an event of 
olden time, conjoined with a tale and provided 
with a demonstration of duty, profit, love, and 
final emancipation [the four objects of human 
existence] is termed itihdsa /* the itihdsa bore 
under its narrative guise a didactic sense, and Ski-, 
literature all'orrls sufficient grounds for believing 
that this was really the case. According to 
Ah. (if, (S’, fiv. vi. 6), when a person dies, the 
friends should sit together, reciting the histories 
of famous men, while the salutary itihdsas and 
purdnas are recited to them. 3 Kautilya regards 
the hearing of itihdsas ns part of tho daily task by 
means of which tho prince should perfect his edu- 
cation (Art hoi. i. 5 [10. 14 f.]), while itivftta and 
purCtna (which, as we shall see, are elements of 
the itihdsa) are recommended to tho minister as 
the means whereby he may bring back the mis- 
guided king into the right way (ArthaS. v. 0 
[255. I]). 4 

The Mahdbhdrata is described as an itihdsa 
mahdpunyah ( ‘ an itihdsa of great merit ’ ; e.g. , in 
Mahdbh. I. lxii. 16 [2298]), and reference is fre- 
quently made to its punydh hat huh meritorious 
tales ’). In the numerous ilihdsas which tho Mnhd- 
hhdrata usually quotes with the formula ntrdpy 
tiddharavtimum itihdsahi purdlanam (‘ right hero 
they begin this ancient itihdsa see lieldw), the 
didactic element assumes such prominence that 
the historical drapery all but disappears. Such 

assages as Mahdbh. XII. cccxli. 14 (13020): ‘This 

oubt, O sage, is, like a dagger, implanted in my 
heart; tear it out by tho recital of itihdsa s — that 
is my supreme desire/ may also be recalled. 0 

Kautilya, in the first of the two passages already 


cited (Arthak i. 5. [10. 15]), regards itihdsa as a 
collective term comprehending tho six groups, 
purdna , itivftta, dkhydyikd , ntldharmia , dharma- 
jdstra , ami a rthnkt st ra — groups regarding which, 
it is true, fresh difficulties arise, in so far as we do 
not know precisely what ho means by tho several 
categories. 

The present writer la inclined to Isdieve, however, that. Sauti's 
(mention to the Ityis (Mahdbh. 1 . i. Ill) : 4 What, ye twice-born, 
snail I tell ? The meritorious tales collected in tho 1’urui.ias, 
filled with precepts of duty anil profit, (or) the acta ( ifiofita ) 
of princes of men and great-soulod seers ?’ indicates an unalo- 

K i conception of tho itihdsa, as it refers to tho itihdsa, tho 
among the ilihdsas, i.e. the Mahabhdrata(ct., e.g., 1 . i. 19, 
49, 2f>9, ii. 30 |3(>6J. iii. 86 [048], lx. 23 [2229], lxii. 10 [221)8], xcv. 
88 [3840]), which, in point of fact, contains all the component 
elements of tho itihdsa specified by Kautilya, dharma - and 
arthainstra Included.* To the category of tho pur mi a may In* 
assigned in this connexion— hero the present writer agrees with 
Jacobi — the legendary (cf. the definition in Mahdbh. i. v. 2 
[8641) ; to that of the itivrtta, tho historical (cf. the passage 
cited above, Mahdbh. I. i. 10); to that of the dlchydyika, prose 
narratives corresponding to the later dkhydyika and knlhd ;» 
and to that of the ud(thara\ la, the moral instructions (cf. the 
pupi/ah kathdh [Mahdbh. i. i. 101), often introduced in tho 
Mahdbhdrata with the verse already quoted, * right hero they 
begin,’ etc. This collective senso of itihdsa probably also ex- 
plains the variety of designations by which the Hamo work is 
known, as dkhydiui, updkhydna, etc.* 

From what lias been said it is clear that tho 
itihdsa was at first but one of tho various possible 
and actually occurring forms of literary composi- 
tion. The Mahdbhdrata itself is described as tho 
most excellent of the itihdsas (t. i. 266 [259], etc.). 
Moreover, there are positive grounds for believing 
that in ancient India there existed a collection of 
itihdsas under the title of Itihdsa, or Itihdsa rata. 

In the pdriplaoam akhydnam, a ten-days’ cycle of ritual be- 
longing to the a&vamedha (g.v.), and rel ated throughout t he 
entire year in which the sacrificial horse was permitted to roam 
at large, 1 * every day a particular class of beings, together with 
their king, was scenically presented, and instructed by a recital 
performed by tho A«/f. 5 On the 1st day were represented Mann 
Vuivasvula as the king and human beings us his subjects, and a 
hymn from the Riyveda was recitod ; on tho 2nd day there were 
given, in this respective parts, Yama Vaivasvata, tho pjtaras, 
and a chapter of the Yajurveda ; on the 3rd duy, Varuya Adit j a, 
the Unndhurvas, and a pa roan of the Atharvayah ; on the it Ii 
day. Soma Vaipyava, the Apsuras, and a parvan of tho Ainjir • 
asafj. ; on tho f»th day, Arhuda Kftdraveva, the serpents (mrpa), 
and a parvan of the Sarpandyd (or Yiyam/ya); on tho 61 h 
day, Kubera Vairiravaya, tho Itaksas, and u par ran of tho 
Deoajanavidya (or Rakfovidyd, or Piidchamlya) ; on the 7th 
day, Aaita l>hanvu(na), the asuras, and a mu pH or asuraviilyu); 
on the 8th day, Matsya Saiiunada. aquatic beings, and an itihdsa 
of the Jtihdsaveda (cf. .SAiikh., tlie itihdsa only in Ad tap. and 
Adtikh. ; hut the A 6v. with the same characters— gives a pu nip a 
of the Purdyavidytl, assigning tho ilihasa to the following 
day) ; on the 9th day, TArk^ya Vaipusyata, the birds, and n 
puraya of tho I’urao-uoeda (cf. £&ykh., the purdna only in 
Aatap. and Aahkh. ; in tho Aiv., as noted, an itihdsa) ; on tho 
10th day, Dharma Indra, the gods, and a decade of tho 
Sdmaveaa. 

Here, accordingly, we have tho following scries : Rcafr, 
Yajihhqi, Atharvayai ), A iigiramlj, Snrjiavidyd (or Visarutya), 
Devajanavidyd (or Rakfovidyd, or J'Csdchacidyu), Maya (or 
Asuravidyu ), Itihdsa, Parana (or these two in reverse order), 
and Sdmani. Similar lists are found elsewhere in Vcdie texts • 
— e.g., Aatap. xiv. v. 4. Id (i.e. Rfhadarayuaka Upanisad , ir. iv. 
10 -a iv. i. 2), xi. v. 6 ; Taitt. Ar. ii. 0 ; Aiv. Gf. S. in. iii. 1 ; 
Atharva wda, xv. vi. 8f. 

In these undent lists itihdsa is always found 
side by side with purdna; sometimes, indeed, tho 
two are joined together to form a dountlm (dual 
compound), and it is impossible, in view of tho 
ftl»ove remarks, to doubt their close relation and 
affinity. The present writer has, in fact, noted 
in Voaic texts only a single occurrence of each 

I Ct. Jacobi, op. cit., p. 969. 

2 Stories about women, perhaps ; of. Sieg, 1. 32. 

2 Cf. Sieg, i. 16 f., 22. Many of these terms may, of coiirc, 
mean no more than ‘story,’ and this may l>e the case, in par- 
ticular, with akhydna ; hut with reference to the Mahnbhamta 


l Cf. E. Sleg, Sagenstoffe des Rgveda, Stuttgart, 1902, i. 17 IT. it should he Indicated that that work speaks of ilwlf (e.g.. i. 
3 V. 8. Apte, Practical Sanskrit- English Dictionary, Poona, ii. 383 [646]) also as arthaiilstra, dharma lustra, and Lnmat.rn.ti a ; 
1890, s.v. 4 Itihaaa,' but without giving the source of the stanza, in I. lxii. 16 (2298) it is called t ittamaih puwoam ('last <>r 
3 Of. K. Geldner, Vedische Studied. Stuttgart, 1881-1901, i. highest puniga’). 

290, ii. 168, note 1; also the parallel passages in II. Liidero. * A. Weber, ‘Episches tin vedi.ichen Kitual’ H, 1S01, 

ZDMG Iv ill. [1904] 707 ft. p. 776. 

*Ot. II. Jacobi, * Kultur*, Sprach- u. Litcrarhlstorisches aus So at least the present vvritir interprets the description 
dem Kan [Iliya’ In SEA W, 1911, p. 909. given In Sntap. Hr. mi. Iv. 3. 2 If., South. Sr. S. xvi. n. 1 IT., 

» Of. also J. Dahlmann, Das Mahdbhdrata a Is Epos u. Rechts- and Aiv. Sr. S. x. vii. 1 IT. 
buch, Berlin, 1895, p. 282 1. 8 Of. Sieg, I. 21 . 
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unaccompanied by Uio other, viz. itihasa in Satan. 

XI. i. 6. 9, and purdna in A tharvamda, XI. vii. 24. 
It is also of importance to note the position which 
the two terms occupy in the lists. It will bo seen 
that in many cases they come immediately after 
the four Vedas, and it is, therefore, by no means 
surprising that in Chhnnd. Up. (VII. i. 2 and 4, ii. 1, 
vii. ]) the Itihdsapurdna is actually spoken of as 
the fifth Veda ( it ihdsapurdnah parlchamo veddnum 
vrdah). 

To these indisputable evidences from Vedio texts, 
conclusively attesting the existence of a collection 
of itilulsas , or purdnas, entitled Itihasa or Purdna 
and reckoned among the Vedas, there has recently 
been added a most significant datum in the dis- 
covery of Kautilya’s A rtha&nslra, which shows 
that this Itihasa neda was still extant about the 
beginning of the 3rd cent. B.c. 1 

The relevant passage is 1. 8(7. Off.): a 'The triad Sftma, Rg, 
and Yajtir VtsUm, the Atharvaveda, and the Ttihnsaveda (arc) 
Vedas.* In this connexion wo may call attention also to a pas- 
sage in the introduction of the MahdbM$ya, vis. i. 9. 21 ff. 
fed. F. Klclhorn, Bombay, 1892]: 'The four vedas with their 
ancillary literat ure and esoterism [i.«. the Upanifads], divided in 
many ways ..." tho dialogue,*' “the itihasa,” “ the purine,” 
“ tin* healing art,”— of such extent is tho scone of application of 
word (sound)’ ; as also to the terms aitihimka ana paurd^ika 
applied respectively to those who knew or studied the Jtihdsa or 
the J‘urdna.% 

Curiously enough, we find that in the Itihasa- 
purana par eurellmc.e, i.c, tho Mahabhdrata, the 
title of the ‘ fiftli Veda’ is given to Akhydna , while 
the Mahabhdrata itself becomes the representative 
of this fifth Veda; 4 cf., e.y., jii. Iviii. 9 (2247): 
‘all four vodas, (and) Akhydna as the fifth,’ and 

XII. cccxl. 21 (13027): ‘the Vedas . . . the Maha- 
bhdrata as tho fifth.’ Nevertheless, we also find 
in the Mahabhdrata numerous references to Itihasa 
and Purana as ancient works that were studied 
togother with the Vedas. 8 

The number of such passages, which, of course, 
are far from having all the same historical value — 
the Mahabhdrata in its present Hhape having been 
a growth of centuries - might easily lie increased ; 6 
hut they are quite sufficient to show that tho 
ancient Itihasamda or It ihdsapurd naveda has left 
distinct traces of its existence in the great epic. 
Tho Mahabhdrata , in fact, must very gradually 
have come to take tho place of that ‘ fifth Veda,’ 
and the process may quite readily be explained on 
the assumption that the Itihdsapurdna literaturo 
was to a large extent incorporated by degrees in 
the epic. The source of these stories is often shown 
by the terms itihasa , purana, itihdsapurdtana, and 
tho like. 7 

We must now ask what connexion exists between 
the extensive Purdy a literature still extant and 
tlie ancient Puranaveda. We must obviously 
assume that the ancient Purana w’as tho precursor 
of tho later literary group bearing the same name, 
and that much of its subject-matter has been pre- 
served in the Purdnas known to us. The latter 
assumption will be especially valid in the case of 
those passages in which the Purdnas agree more or 
less verbally with one another, or with the Maha- 
bhdrata, and probably also of those in which the 
lahfanas (characteristics) belonging, according to 
ancient tradition, to the Purana find expression 
in the extant Purdnas. This occurs very sel- 

* Of. Jacobi, p. 964 ff., and ' fiber die Echthcit des Kautillya' 
In SHAW, 1912, p. 832 ff. 

2 lb. p. 968. 

3 Vdrtt. to iv. ii. 60 ; Mahabh&wa, cd. Kielhorn, Ii. 

[18S3] 284. 8f. ; Sieg, i. 80. 

4 Slog, i. 22, 

® Of. Mahdbh. I. lx. 3 (2210), xu. ocx. 19 (7600), occxxv. 24 f. 
(12210 f.), cccxlii. 6 (13134), xm. xxii. 12 (1642), xu. cocxlii. 8f. 
(18186 fA I. cix. 20(4366), ii. v. 2(136). Note also such groups 
on Mahdbh. vm. xxxlv. 44 ff. (1490 ff.) : atharodAnirasau, ryvnlah 
sdnuiredat cha, purdQaih c ha, itihilsayajuroedau. 

« Sieg, i. 22. 

7 sieg, i. 24; M. Winteruitz, Gesch. der ind. Utt., Leipzig, 
1908 ff., i. 442. 


dom, however, for the chief characteristic of these 
Purdnas is their sectarian spirit, which was cer- 
tainly absent from the ancient Parana. 1 

The present writer is of opinion that remains of 
the ancient Itihdsapurdna can be traced elsewhere 
in Skr. literature. Materials derived from that 
collection must lie recognized above all in the 
myths and legends of the Brdhmanas, especially in 
such as occur in the Artfiavada (explanatory) parts 
and are distinguished by form and matter alike 
from the general context; but they must be re- 
cognized also in the shorter mytliologico-historical 
additions of the Brdhmanas designed to explain 
them.* 

From Yaska’s Nimkta. we learn that there was 
a Vedic school known as the Aitihfisikas— so named 
because its members made use of ‘the Itihasa ’ in 
expounding the mantras , 8 and to certain mantras 
(or suktas) Yaska attaches short narrative supple- 
ments which he designates itihd-sa or akhydna. 
Alike in their subject-matter and in the formuhe 
with which they are introduced, these remind us 
of the additions to the Brdhmanas just mentioned. 
Such itihdsas are found, further, in the Brhad- 
dcratd, in the Anukramanl to the Rigvoda, and in 
the mediaeval commentaries — c.$r., thoseof Dcvaraja, 
Durga, Sadgurusi^ya, and especially Say ana. 4 
Even these relatively modern texts may preserve, 
and, as the present writer lielieves, do really pre- 
serve, ancient traditions, for it was an establisned 
principle in the exegesis of the mantras that the 
nidann (primal cause, basis)— if there was one — 
must be taught first in order to bring out the mean- 
ing, and that the usual verbal explanation could be 
entered upon oidy after that hail been done. 8 

It is, however, quite another question whether 
the writers of the Brdhmanas and the exegetes of 
the Veda made a right use of the itihdsas , and 
whether, above all, they applied them at the proper 
[daces, in the exposition of mantras. The present 
writer is of opinion that the question can be 
answered only with reference to oaeh individual 
case. He now holds the view that tho ancient 
Itihdsapurdna was an independent collection of 
legends and stories not specially connected with 
any particular Veda. Even on the hypothesis that 
there w as a general correspondence between Itihasa 
and Veda with respect to mythological views ami 
to mythical and legendary iacas, tho sagas of the 
Itihdsapurdna might still differ very essentially in 
form from the same sagas in Vodic mantras, and 
in particular, therefore, from those in the Rigveda. 
In such cases tho employment of an itihdsa in the 
exposition of the mantras could easily prove a 
dangerous procedure. 

Wo may here refer, by way of illustration, to the two 
specially prominent coses. The story of Sunafydepa, 8 which 
the hotf had to relate to the king at tho Rijasuya, Is quite 
appropriately introduced into the Brahma^a of the Rigveda, 
since ft formed the arthavdda for the aftjalixava (rapid prepara- 
tion of Soma) commonly used in the Uijasuya.7 But the 
IirdhmaxM writer certainly erred in interweaving this saga with 
all the songs of the ltigveda which are ascribed to Sunafylepa, 

l Winteruitz, p. 448 f. ; Sieg, I. 34. 8 Sieg, i. 18 ff. 

* Of. the well-known verse m Vdsif. Dharm. xxvii. 6, Mahdbh, 
i. i. 267 (260), Vdyu Pur . i. 181 : ‘ by itihdsa and purdpa one 
should supplement the Veda; the Veda feareth a man with 
scanty [sacred] learning, lest " this may injure me " * ; cf. Sieg, 
i. 13ft. 

* Sieg, i. 17 ff. 

8 Of. Durga on Nirukta, i. 6 (n. 68. 21 ff.); Sieg, I. 86. 

8 Saunalpbpain dkhydnam ; nevertheless a genuine itihdsa 
according to Kaufilya’s definition ; cf. Ait. Br. vii. 13-18, 
Sdi\kh. Sr. S. xv. 17-27. 

7 At the royal inaugural sacrifice tho original victim had been 
a man, who, however, was released from tho stake hy tho gods 
themselves; and the consecration was thereafter performed 
without a victim or any other sacrifice, i.e. the afijafysava was 
resorted to. Of. Sieg, i. 19, note 2. What is further said in 
the Baga regarding the adoption of Sunatyilepa hy Viivamitra 
(n splendid examplo of one or more llih&sasuktas with connect- 
ing prose) was in all likelihood designed merely to show what 
became of the liberated victim. 
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since the story of Aunatytop*'* being bound to and delivered 
from the sacrificial stake Is only very briefly alluded to in the 
Rigveda (i. xxiv. 12-18, v. ii. 7). 

The story of Pururavas and Urva&l is quite appropriately 
ven in tho Brdhma^a (cf. Satap. xi. v. 1, Ka\h. i. viii. 10, 
aitr. I. vi. 12) as the arthavdda for the use of special fire* 
sticks in the Agnimantlmna, 2 but the legend fits here only if 
the dialogue between the lovers has a conciliatory ending. 
According to the version of the story in the Rigveda (x. xcv.), 
the dialogue ended tragically, and here the Brahmaqa writer 
took the proper course of utilizing tho Rigveda strophos only 
so far as they fitted in with his itihdsa, and discarding tho 
rest.* 

Tt may he observed, finally, that the connexion 
between the Vedic siikta and the itihdsa is still a 
subject of dispute in Vedic philology. E. Windiseh 
(V arhandl. tier dreiunddrewsigsten Philologenver - 
8ammlung in Gera , 1879, p. 23) has advanced the 
conjecture that the song of Pururavas and Urvasi 
(Rigv. X. xexv.) is a poem detached from its original 
narrative context. This idea was further developed 
by II. Olden berg, 4 who advocated tho theory tnnt 
a number of Rigveda hymns actually postulated a 
prose narrative as the connecting medium of the 
metrical parts, and that such must be recognized 
as a popular type of story in ancient India— the 
type in which verses were set in a proso framework 
in favourite passages of a work, and especially in 
passagos containing speeches and the rejoinders to 
them. For the systematic transmission of such a 
narrative — Oldenbcrg calls it dkhydna , on the ex- 
ample of tho Savnah&epam dkhydnam— it sufficed, 
ho nolds, to teach and learn the verse parts only, 
while the prose matrix, the language of which had 
never been fixed, suffered numbness changes at 
the hands of successive generations of narrators, 
or else was lost altogether. 6 In particular, the 
prose context which later tradition supplies for the 
dkhydna hymns of the Rigveda is, according to 
Oldenbcrg, mere drivel — not genuino tradition at 
all, hut at most worthless qi/avi-tradition. Olden- 
berg’s theory of the akhydna has long enjoyed an 
all but universal acceptance. Pischel, Geldnor, and 
the present writer have all expressed their agree- 
ment with it, except that, in contrast to Oldenlierg, 
they have strongly insisted upon the value of the 
Indian itihdsa tradition for the liigvcda. 

On the other hand, S. Levi 6 asserts that the 
majority of the dialogue hymns in the Rigveda arc 
so lucid in their verse that they cannot have 
required ft story to link the single strophes together ; 
the mere reacting of them calls up some sort of 
dramatic scene. As a matter of fact, Max Muller 
had thought of a dramatic action in connexion 
with Rigv. i. 1G5. 7 

Independently of both, J. Ilertel 6 has rejected 


JACOBITES.— See Nkstorians. 

JAGANNATH, vulg. JUGGERNAUT (IT. 
Yule and A. C. Burnell, jFobson-Juhsvn*, 46611*.; 
Skr. Jaganndtha , ‘ lord of the world,’ an epithet of 

1 Of. Ooldner, Vedischc Studum, i. 243ff. 

* Cf. Vdjanan. Saihh. v. 2, etc. 

* J. Hertel's proposal (WZKM xxlii. [ 1909] 346) to delete the 
strophe Rigv. x. xcv. 16 in Satap. xi. v. 1. 10 ns an interpolation 
seems to the present writer a happy solut ion. 

4 ftto 'Dasaltindische Xkhy&nn ’ in ZD MG xxxvii. [1883] 04 ff., 
* Akhyftnahymnen im Kgveaa,’ ib. xxxix. (1885] 52 ff. ; cf. also 
the Bame writer, Die Literalur des alien Irntien, Stuttgart, 1903, 
p. 44 f., and GGA, 1909, p. 66 ff., 1911, p. 441 ff. 

* GGA. 1911, p. 441 f. 

I Le TMdtre mdien, Paris, 1890, p. 301 ff. 

1 Hymn s to the Mantis, London, 1869, p. 172 f. 

*‘Der Ursprung des indUchen Dramas u, Kpos’ in WZKM 
xviii. |1904] 69 ff., 137 ff., *Der SuparyiUhy&ya, ein vediachcs 
Mysterium,’ ib. xxiii. 11900] 273 ff. 


the akhydna theory ; he regards all the samvadit 
hymns of the Rigveda as dramatic responsive songs, 1 
which were performed occasionally at sacrificial 
festivals, and he conjectures that we have in these 
the germs of the Indian drama. L. von Schroeder* 
takes the further stop of explaining all these 
hymns as ritual dramas. 

Winternitz 3 adopts a middle course between the 
two views, advocating tho theory that tho dialogue 
songs of tho Rigveda are not all to be explained in 
the same way. Some of them, ho holds, are ballads, 
in which everything is told in versified speeches, 
and for which a prose introduction was necessary 
only in certain cases ; some are poetical fragments 
of narrative composed partly of venae and partly 
of a prose element that has not survived ; while 
ot hers are to he regarded as strophes belonging to 
ritual dramas. 4 

A. B. Keith argues that it is impossible to obtain 
really cogent evidence for either of tho theories. 6 
lie says that in the ancient Vedic literature there 
is no trace whatever of the knowledge of such a 
1 nose-poetic akhydna as Oldenburg's theory re- 
quires, 6 but there is likewiso no trace of a know- 
ledge of dramatic responsive songs at sacrificial 
feasts, or of ritual dramas, though, were tho 
hypotheses of llertol ami von Schroeder sound, 
botli types would certainly occur in tho ritual texts 
of the Vedas. Keith’B conclusion, accordingly, is 
that no explanation yielding a solution in all 
respects satisfactory has as vet. been discovered. 

The last word on the subject, so far, lias been 
spoken by K. F. Geldner, 7 who, thus coining near 
to Hertel’s views, has tried to solve tho problem 
by regarding the hymns in question as ballads in 
tfio wider sense in which Goethe has defined the 
ballad. These ballads require no connecting prose, 
but explain themselves, as the subject used by the 
poet is not a free invention, but is taken from some 
well-known myth. Geldner’s hypothesis is most 
attractive, as it allows the explanation of the 
hymns without calling for connecting prose 
that, in fact, docs not exist. Little, however, 
is ehangod by it as regards the chief interesting 
point in this connexion. For these ballads, like a 
great number of the Bigvedic mantras, are to he 
understood only by one who knows the old myths, 
i.c. tho old itihdsas, from which their theme is 
taken. 

Litkkatorb.— 1 This has been sufficiently indicated In tho 
course of tho article. K, SiKO. 

I-TSING. -See under Yuan Ciiwanci. 


Visnu and Krtjna; the name Ms really nothing 
but a misapplied ancient epithet, the I’ali Loka- 
nfit ha of the great thinker and reformer of India’ 

1 Ifertcl believes that he can also Identify dramatic mono- 
logues. 

2 Mysterium uiul Mimas im Ilii/veda , Leipzig, 1908; cf. also 
WZKM xxiii. (1900J11T. 

* * Dialog, Akliyfitia und Drama inder uulisehcn Literatur,’ in 
WZKM xxiii. [1909] 102 ff. 

4 lb. p. 136. 

* ‘The Vedic Akhy&na and the Indian Drama’ in JR AS, 1911, 
p. 979 ff., ‘Tho Origin of Tragedy and the Akhyana,’ tb. 1912, 
p. 411 ff., esp. 429 ff. 

■ Rut BOO p. 462 b , n. 7; the niat.Dr supplied by biter texts 
for the explanation of the ‘ Akhyana hymn*’ Kiiib is at one 
with OJdenberg In regarding as ‘strange rubbish,’ as ’ bogus,’ 
and of no real traditionary value (JJiAS, lull, i*. 9X7, 1912, p. 433). 

7 * Dio indischc Ualludondii Jitung* in the b'rxtxrhnjt (h r 
Univenitdt Marburg fur die J'hdofogenveraaininlung , 1 VIS, 
Marburg, 1013, p. 93 if. 
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[Buddha], T. \V. lthys Davids, Oriahi and Growth 
of lid. as illustrated by fuel. U add his m [HL, 1881], 
London, 1881, p. 33). — The most famous of tho 
Indian temples and sacred places, situated in the 
town of Puri, in the modern provinces of Cellar 
and Orissa, on tho shores of tho Cay of Bengal, 
lat. I'J J 4 S' N., long. 85 u 49' K. 

Tho present temple was built about A. I). 1100 by 
Ananta Chodagaiigii (1070-1147), the most notable 
king of the E. Gaiigfi dynasty of Kalinga (V. A. 
Smith, Early Hist.*, Oxford, 1008, p. 428). It 
stands in a square enclosure, 052 ft. long by 630 ft. 
broad, tho interior being carefully guarded from 
profane intrusion by a massive stone wall, 20 ft. 
high. Within the enclosure stand about 120 
temples, including, besides those dedicated to 
Vi snu in his various forms, some 13 dedicated to 
Siva, and several to his consort, thus illustrating 
the eclecticism of modern Hinduism. The conical 
tower of Jagiuiiiii til’s temple rises to a height of 
192 ft., and is surmounted by tho mystic wheel 
(chakra ) and flag (dhvaja) of Visnu. It contains 
four chambers: a ball of ollerings, where the 
bulkier oblations are made, only a small quantity 
of the choicest food being admitted into the inner 
shrine ; a pillared hall for musicians and dancing- 
girls ; a ball of audience, where pilgrims assemble to 
gaze upon the god ; and, lastly, the sanctuary itself, 
which is surmounted by the tower. The imajje 
is in triple form, representing Jagann/ith, beside 
whom sit his brother Balabhatlra, or Balararna, and 
his sister Subhadra. Tho theory that this triple 
image is a perversion or adaptation of the Buddhist 
Triratna— Buddha, the Law ( Dharrna ), and the 
Congregation (Sail g ha) — is due to A. Cunning- 
ham ('Inc Stupa of Bhar hut, London, 1879, p. 112; 
of. V. C. Maisey, Sdnchi and its Remains, do. 1892, 
p. 26 ii.). it has been connected by other author- 
ities with the trbiula, or trident symbol (O. 
d’Alviella, The Migration of Symbols , Westmin- 
ster, 1894, p. 254 f.). Waddell, however, remarks: 

* “ The Three Holy Ones” Arc seldom, if ever, concretely re- 

F resented in Tibet by Buddha, Dharma, and Sai’igha ; nor have 
found such a triad figured in Indian Buddhism, though many 
writers have alleged the existence of them, without, however, 
bringing forward any proof ' (Buddhism, of Tibet, London, 1896, 
p. Sill ; but see If. A. Oldfield, Sketches from PijHll, do. 1880, 
li. 158 IT., with a drawing of the Triratna). 

The legends indicate that, under Buddhist and 
Hindu influences, a rude local ‘fetish* has been 
adapted to represent VLsnu. One Basil, a fowler, 
a servant of .laganiiatb, is said to have found the 
god, in tho form of a blue-stone imnge, at the foot 
of a banyan tree ( W. W. Hunter, Orissa, i. 89 f. ). 
According to another account, the god appeared in 
a vision to King Indradyunma, and showed him 
his image in a block of timber thrown up on tho 
seashore (of. Parnell, CVS v. 189 ; E. Thurston, 
Castes and Tribes, 1909, vi. 129). Tho workmen 
failed to fashion the block into an image, till Vi^nu 
appeared as an aged carpenter, whom tho king 
shut up in tho temple, intending to keep him there 
for one and twenty days. But liis queen per- 
suaded tho king to open tho temple doors before 
the appointed time, and the three images were 
found fashioned only from the waist upwards, and 
without hands or feet (W. Ward, The Hindoos, 
ii. 163). Tho king was much disconcorted, but 
prayed to Brahma, and be promised to make the 
imago famous in its present state — obviously an 
.•etiological myth to explain the rudeness or incom- 
pleteness of the existing images. Another remark- 
able legend tells that 

•when two new moons occur in Assur [As4rh] (part of June 
and July), which is said to happen alwut once in seventeen 
years, a new idol is always made. A NIm tree [Melia azadir- 
aohta) is sought for in the forest, on which no crow or carrion 
bird has ever perched. It is known to the initiated by certain 
signs. This is prepared into a proper form by common car- 
penters, and is then intrusted to certain priests who are pro- 
tected from all Intrusion ; the process Is a groat mystery. One 


man is selected to take out of the idol a small box containing 
the spirit, which is conveyed inside tho new ; and the man who 
does this is always removed from the world before the end of 
the year ’(Col. 1‘hippH, Mission Register, Deo. 1824, quoted by 
A. {Sterling, Orissa, 122). 

According to another account, a boy is selected 
to take out of the breast of the idol a small box 
containing quicksilver, said to be the spirit, which 
lie transfers to the new image; the l>ov always 
dies within a year (Brij Kishore Ghose, The Hist, 
of Poor ce, Cuttack, 1848, p. 18). In another form 
of the legend tho relics enclosed in tho image are 
said to be the bones of Kryna. They were found 
in the forest by some pious person, who was 
directed by Visnu to form an image of Jagannilfh, 
and to place the bones within it. 

‘ Every third year they make a now image, when a Brahman 
removes the original hones of Krishna from tho inside of tho 
old image to that of tho new one ; on this occasion he covers 
his eyes, lost he should be struck dead for looking on such 
sacred relics. The Kajah of Burdwan expended twelvo Ikkh of 
rupees in a journey to Jugunat’hu. including two lakh paid us 
n bribe to the Brahmans to permit him to see these bones ; but 
he died six months after for his temerity ’ (F. I’arkcs, Wander- 
ing of a Pilgrim in Search of tho Picturesque , London, 1860, 
ii. 1583 f. ; cf. W. Ward, op. cit. ii. 163). 

Needless to say, the introduction of human bones 
into a Vaisnava image is opposed to the rules of 
that Beet anil to tho usages of Brahmanical Hindu- 
ism. The stories are, in fact, a tradition from 
Buddhist times, when relics of the Teacher were 
collected in stupas and other monuments. 

* The pilgrimage, the image proccssion { the suspension of caste 
prejudices, everything in fact at Puri, is redolent of Buddhism, 
hut of a Buddhism so degraded as hardly to he recognizable by 
those who know that faith only in its older and purer form’ 
(J. Forgusson, Iml. and Past. Arch., London, 1809, p. 429). 

‘The name of Jagannath still draws the faithful 
from a hundred provinces of India to the Burl 
sands,’ says Hunter (i. 137). This is particularly 
the case since the abolition of the Pilgrim tax, 
the collection of which under the orders of a 
Christian Government aroused active controversy, 
until it was liimlly discontinued in a.d. 1840. 
Hunter gives a vivid picture of the touts who 
wander through the land collecting pilgrims, of 
tho miseries of the journey before, under British 
rule, railways were built, sanitation was enforced, 
and medical treatment was provided. The same 
writer fully describes the twenty-four local festivals, 
of which the most important is the Rath Jatrii, 
which takes place in June or July, when tho 
images aro placed in cars and dragged to the 
country house of the deities. The religious suicides 
who flung themselves beneath the wheels of tho 
idol chariots have made tho name of Jagannath 
famous in the Western world. Tho older narra- 
tives were distorted and exaggerated. 

* In a closely-packed eager throng of a hundred thousand men 
and women, many of them unaccustomed to exposure or hard 
labour, and all of them tugging and straining to the utmost 
under the blazing tropical sun, deaths must occasionally occur. 
There have, doubtless, been instances of pilgrims throwing 
themselves under the wheels in a frenzy of religious excite- 
ment. But Buch instances have always been rare, and are now 
unknown. At one time several unhappy people were killod or 
injured every year, but they were almost invariably cases of 
accidental trampling. The few suicides that did occur were for 
the most part cases of diseased and miserable objects who took 
this means to put themselves out of pain. The oHlcial returns 
now placo this beyond doubt. Indeed, nothing could be more 
opposed to the spirit of Vishnu-worship than solf-immolation. 
Accidental death within the temple renders tho whole place 
unclean. The ritual suddenly stops, and tho polluted offerings 
are hurried away from tho sight of tho offended god * (Hunter, 
i. 133 fj 

Only the lowest and most impure castes are now 
excluded from the temple (ib. i. 135 f.). The 
customs regarding the consecrated food ( rna/ut * 
prasdd) are remarkable. This is properly the 
food cooked for deity or dedicated to the images. 
The local belief as recorded in tho temple annals 
(Khetra mahdtmya) is that it is prepared by the 
goddess, Mahft Lak?nii, who gives prosperity. 

' He who eats it is absolved from the four cardinal sins of the 
Hindu faith : killing a cow, killing a brahmin, drinking spirits, 
and committing adultery with a female of a Guru or spiritual 
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pastor. So great is its virtue that it caunot bo polluted by the 
touch of the very lowest caste, and the leavings even of a dog 
are to be carefully taken up and used. The most tremendous 
and inexpiable of all crimes is to bundle and cut the nmha- 
prosad, without a proper feeling of reverence* (A. Sterling, 
Orissa, p. 121). 

Hence there is at l’url a temporary suspension 
of the rigid tabu which controls the use of food 
which is not cooked in the regular way, and all 
casteB can eat the sacred food with immunity. 
Nowadays the priests impress upon the pilgrims 
the impropriety of dressing food within the holy 
limits, aim provide them from the temple kitchen. 
This is So sacred that none can be thrown away, 
and it is often consumed in a state of putrefaction, 
with the natural result that it causes danger to 
the public health. It has bcon suggested that the 
licenco in the use of food at Puri, Pandharpur, 
and other holy places is due to the spirit scaring 
power of the god and his holy place; but the 
fact of its dedication sufficiently explains the feel- 
ing regarding it ( BG xx. [1884] 474). liven among 
a tribe like the Kainlhs p/.v.), friendship is sworn 
on the holy rieo from Puri (Thurston, iii. 409). 

In 1880 a remarkable attempt was made by a 
party of fanatics from Samhalpur, known as 
Kumbhpatia, so called because they wear only ropes 
made ot the leaves {pal) of the kumbll tree ( Cock - 
lospermum yarns y plum ), to destroy the images. In 
the affray one of the fanatics was killed (L. L. S. 
O’Malley, Samhalpur Gm. t Nagpur, 1909, i. 59 If.), 

Litkka’i ukk. — T he most recent and heat account of the god, 
his temple, and worship is hy W. W. Hunter, Orissa, London, 
1872, 1. 8111.; see also A. Sterling, Orissa; its tlcoyraphy, 
Statistics, History, lie lit /ion, and Antiquities, do. 1846, p. LICIT. ; 
Calcutta Review, x. 11848] 204 IT. ; L. Rousselet, India and 
its Native Princes, London, 1882, p. (JUOff., with drawings of 
the images and their car ; W. Ward, .1 View of the History, 
Literature, and Mythology of the Hindoos, Scram pore, 1815, ii. 
103 f. ; Abu’l-Fadl, Aina-Akbari, tr. If. Blochmann and II. 8. 
Jarrett, Calcutta, 187.'M)4, ii. 127 IT. ; for the cult of Jugatui&Lh 
in Benares, M. A. Shening, The Sacred City of the Hindus, 
London, 1308, p. 120 f. ; many quotations from older writers in 
H. Yule and A. C. Burnell, Hobson- Jobson'*, London, 1003, 
p.400 IT. W. ClIOOKE. 

JAHWEH. — See Israel. 

JAINISM. — i. Introductory.-— . I ai u is m is a 
monastic religion which, like Buddhism, denies 
the authority of 1 ho Veda, and is therefore re- 
garded hy the Brahmans as heretical. The Jain 
church consists of the monastic order and the lay 
comyiunity. it is divided into two rival sections, 
the Svetambaras, or ‘ White-robes,’ and the Digam- 
haras, or ‘ Sky-el; }d ’ ; they are so called because 
the monks of tho Svetambaras wear white clothes, 
and those of tho Digambaras originally went about 
stark naked, until the Muhammadans forced them 
to cover their privities. The dogmatic dillercnces 
between the two sections are rather trivial (see art. 
DlGAMBARA); they differ more in conduct, as will 
bo noticed in tho course of the article. 

The interest of Jainism to the student of religion 
consists in the fact that it goes back to a very early 
period, and to primitive currents of religious and 
metaphysical speculation, which gave riso also to 
the oldest Indian philosophies — Sankhya and Yoga 
{qq.v .) — and to Buddhism. It shares in tho theo- 
retical pessimism of these systems, us also iu their 
practical ideal— liberation. Life in the world, 
perpetuated by the transmigration of the soul, is 
essentially bau and painful ; therefore it must bo 
our aim to nut an end to the Cycle of Births, and 
this end will be accomplished when we como into 
possession of right knowledge. 1 In this general 
principle Jainism agrees with Sankhya, Yoga, and 
Buddhism ; but they differ in their methods of 
realizing it. In metaphysics there is some general 

1 It may bo added that, with the exception of Yoga, all these 
ancient systems am strictly atheistic, ».e. they do not admit an 
absolute Supreme God ; even in Yoga, the Ilvaru is not the first 
and only cause of everything existent. 
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likeness between Sankhya and Yoga on the one 
hand, and Jainism on the other. For in all these 
systems a dualism of matter and soul is acknow- 
ledged ; the souls are principally all alike substances 
(monads) characterized by intelligence, their actual 
difference being caused by their connexion with 
matter ; matter is, according to Jains and ttdh- 
kliyos, of indefinite nature, a something that may 
become anything. These general metaphysical 

f jrinciples, however, are worked out on different 
ines uy the Sank hy as and Jains, 1 the difference 
being still more accentuated by the different origins 
of these systems. For tho SSaukliyas, owing allegi- 
ance to the Brahmans, have adopted Bralimanical 
ideas and inodes of thought, 3 while the Jains, 
being distinctly noii-Brdhmonical, have worked 
upon popular notions of a more primitive and 
cruder character, e.y. animistic ideas. But the 
metaphysical principles of Buddhism are of an 
entirely different character, being moulded by the 
fundamental principle of Buddhism, viz. that there 
is no absoluto and permanent Being, or, in other 
words, that all things are transitory. 8 Notwith- 
standing the radical difference in their philosophical 
notions, Jainism and Buddhism, being originally 
both orders of monks outside the pale of Brah- 
manism, present some resemblance in outward 
appearance, so that even Indian writers occasion- 
ally have confounded them. It is, therefore, not 
to be wondered at that some European scholars 
who became acquainted with Jainism through 
inadequate samples of Jain literature easily per- 
suaded theniHelves that it was an olfslioot of 
Buddhism. 4 But it has since been proved beyond 
doubt that their theory is wrong, and that Jainism 
is at least as old as Buddhism. For the canonical 
books of the Buddhists frequently mention tho 
Jains as a rival sect, under their old name Nigantlia 
(Skr. Nirnrantha, common Prakrit Niyyttntna) and 
their leader in Buddha's time, Nataputta (Niita- 
or Natiputta being an epithet of tho last prophet 
of the Jains, Vardhamana Mahavlra), and they 
name the place of the latter’s death I’avii, in agree- 
ment with Jain tradition. On the other hand, the 
canonical books of tho Jains ment ion as contem- 
poraries of Mahavlra the same kings as reigned 
during Buddha’s career, and one of the latter’s 
rivals. Thus it is established that Mahavlra was 
a contemporary of Buddha, and probably some- 
what older than the latter, who outlived his rival’s 
decease at Puvft. 

Mahavlra, however, unlike Buddha, was most 
irobably not the founder of the sect which reveres 
lim as their prophet, nor tho author of their 
religion. According to tho unanimous Buddhist 
tradition, Buddha had, under the Bodhi-trce, dis- 
covered by intuition the fundamental truths of his 
religion as it appears throughout his personal 
work ; his first sermons arc things ever to be 
remembered by his followers, as are the doctrines 
which ho then preached. No such traditions are 

l The Saftkhyua endeavour to explain, from their duallstio 
principles, purusa and praktfi, tho development of the luuLoiiul 
world as well as that of living beings ; the Jains, however, are 
almost exclusively concerned with the latter, and declare that 
the cause of the material world and of the structure of tlm 
universe is lokasthiti, ‘primeval disposition’ ( Tattvnrthudhi - 
Ijatna sutra f iii. 6 coin.). Sankhya, probably based on cosmo- 
gonic theories contained in the (Jpanisads, was intended as u 
philosophic system which in the course of time became the 
theoretical foundation of popular religion. But Jainism was, 
in tho first place, a religion, and developed a philosophy of its 
own in order to make this religion a self-consistent system. 

a e.g., tho H&hkhyu principle mahbn means mahan ntma ; tho 
three punas are suggested by the trivftknruQa ot Chhundotjya 
Up. vi. 3f. ; and prakj'ti by thu cosiuic.il brahmd of f bo earlier 
Upanipul doctrine, whereforo in the Cawjaphda Hhu^ya on 
Kdrika 22 brahmd is given as a synonym of prakrti, etc. 

U The fundamental theories of Jainism, e.<j. thesyodradn, their 
division of living beings, especially the elementary lives, ure not 
found in Buddhism. 

4 8ee SBK xiv. [ibllO] Introd., p. xwiill. 
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K reserved in tho canonical books of the Jains about 
Inbfivlrn. llis becoming a monk, and, some 12 
years later, his attainment of omniscience ( kevalu ), 
%re, of course, celebrated events. But tradition is 
silent about his motives for renouncing the world, 
and about the particular truths whose discovery led 
to his exaltea position. At any rate, Mah&vlra 
is not described by tradition as having lirst become 
a disci pie of teachers whose doctrines afterwards 
failed to satisfy him, as we aro told of Buddha; 
he seems to have had no misgivings, and to have 
known where truth was to be had, 1 aud thus lie 
became a Jain monk. Aud again, when, after 
many years of austerities such as are practised by 
other ascetics of the Jains, he reached omniscience, 
we are not given to understand that he found any 
new truth, or ft new revelation, as Buddha is said 
to have received ; nor is any particular doctrine or 
philosophical principle mentioned the knowledge 
and insight of which then occurred to him for the 
first time. But he is represented as gaining, at 
his kevalu, perfect knowledge of what he knew 
before only in part and imperfectly. Thus Malm* 
vira appears in the tradition of his own sect as one 
who, from the beginning, had followed a religion 
established long ago ; had ho been more, had he 
been the founder of Jainism, tradition, ever eager 
to extol a prophet, would not have totally repressed 
his claims to reverence as such. Nor do Buddhistic 
traditions indicate that the Niganthas owed their 
origin to Nataputta; they simply sneak of them 
as of a sect existing at tho time of Buddha. We 
cannot, therefore, without doing violence to tradi- 
tion, declare Mahavira to have been the founder of 
Jainism. But he is without doubt the last prophet 
of tlm Jains, the last Tirtliakara. His predecessor, 
PurAva, the last Tirtliakara but one, seems to have 
better claims to tho title of founder of Jainism. 
His death is placed at the reasonable interval of 
250 years before that of Mahftvlra, while P&rsva’s 
predecessor Aris^meini is stated to have died 
8-4,000 years before Mah&vlra's Nirvitna. Followers 
of Pilrsva are mentioned in the canonical books ; 
and a legend in the U Itanldhyayana stltrn xxiii. 
relates a meeting between a disciple of Parsva and 
a disciple of Malulvira which brought about the 
union of t he old branch of the Jain church and the 
new one. 2 This seems to indicate that Parsva was 
a historical person ; hut in the absence of historical 
documents we cannot venture to go beyond a con- 
jecture. 

2. Jain view of their origin, etc. —According 
to tlm belief of the Jains themselves, Jain religion 
is eternal, and it has been revealed again and 
again, in every one of the endless succeeding 
leriods of the world, by innumerable Tirthakaras. 
n the present avusarpini period (seo art. Agks of 
Tfik IVoiM.l) [ImlianJ, vol. i. p. 2l)0f.) the first 
Tirthnknra was Bsabha, and the last, the 24th, 
was Vardhumfnia. Tho names, signs, and colours 
of the 24 Tirthakaras were as follows : 

(1) ll^nhha ,(or V|V!ibli:i), bull, golden ; (2) Ajita, elephant, 
golden ; (3) S:im1>h:i\ a, horse, golden; (4) Abhiuundana, ape, 
golden ; (ft) Sumati, heron, golden; («) Padmaprubha, lotus- 
flower, red ; (7) s ipar.'.va, the svaxtika, golden; (8) Chundra- 
pi’iibba, muon, white; ('.») Suvidhi (or Fuppadahta), dolphin, 
white; (10) Bilala, the 6rivatxa, golden; (11) 6re>Atbsa (or 

1 A. F. H. Iloernle, l/raxagadasdo, tr., p. Bf., note (Calcutta, 
1890), 8uyHlh.it M ihavira, hav ing been born in KollAgH,' naturally, 
when he assumed the monk's vocation, retired (as related In 
Kalpamtra lift f.) to the chnua of his own clan, callod Duipal&aa 
and situated in the neighbourhood of Koll&ga. Mahav Ira’s 
parents (and with them probubly their whole clan of Nay a 
Ksattriyas) aro said to have been followers of the tenets of 
Purtt van Atba (see Ay draft; fa, ii. 11, g 1(5). As such they would, 
no doubt, keep up a religious establishment (efiriya) for the 
accommodation of Parfva, on bis periodical visits, with his dis- 
ciples, to Kuyijupura or Vosali. Mahav ira, on rcuouiieing the 
world, would probably first join PArAva’s sect, in which, how- 
ever, be soon became a reformer aud chief himself/ 

* ULli xlv. Introd. p. xxif. 


^17) Kunthu, goat, golden ; (lb) Ara, the nandydvarta , golden ; 
(19) Malli, jar, blue ; (20) Suvrata (or Muniauvrata), tortoise, 
black; (21) Nami, blue lotus, golden; (22) Nemi (or Arif- 
tanomi), conch shell, black ; (28) Faniva, snake, blue ; (24) 
Vardhamana, lion, golden. All Tirthakaras were K?alriyas; 
Muniauvrata and Nemi belonged to the llarivamAa, the remain- 
ing 22 to the Ikgv&ku rare. Malli was a woman, according to 
the Svet&nibaras : hut tins the I>igam baros deny, as, according 
to them, no female can reach liberation. The interval in years 
between Mahavira and the two last Tirthakaras has beon given 
above. Numl died 600,000 years before Nemi, Munisuvrata 
1, 1<K), 000 years before Nami ; the next intervals aro 0,600,000, 
10,000,000, or a krore ; the following intervals cannot be ex- 
pressed in definite numbers of years, but are given in palyo- 
jxvnai and xd(/aropainax, the last interval being one krore of 
krores of x&garopamdx. The length of the life and the height 
of the Tirthakaras are In proportion to tho length of the interval 
(see art. Aqks or thk World [Indian]). These particulars arc 
here given according to the Svetambaras. 

In connexion witli these items of the mythological history of 
the Jains, it may be added that they relate the legends of 12 uni- 
versal monarehs (Chakravartins), of 9 Vasudevas, 9 Buludevas, 
and 9 Frati vasudevas who lived within the period from the first 
to tho 22ml Tirlhakaro. Together with tho 24 Tirthakaras they 
are the 03 groat personages of Jain history ; the legends of their 
lives form Die subject of a great epic work by Ilemachandra— - 
t he TriyayliJalakapurufacharita, which is based on older sources, 
probably the Vasudevahindi (edited in Bhiivnagar, 1900-09, by 
the Jui nadhartnaprasarakasabha). 

All Tirthakaras have reached Nirv&na at their 
death. Though, being released from the world, 
they neither care for nor have any inliueuee on 
worldly affairs, they have nevertheless become 
the object of worship and are regarded as the 
‘gods’ ( deva ) by the Jains (seo art. Atheism 
[Jain], vol. ii. p. ISO f . ) ; temples are erected to 
them where their idols aro worshipped. 1 The 
favourite Tirthakaras are the lirst and the three 
last ones, but temples of the remaining ones are 
also met with. The worship of the idols of the 
Tirthakaras is already mentioned in some canonical 
books, but no rules for their worship are given ; 3 
it was, however, already in full sway in the first 
centuries of our era, as evidenced by the Paiima- 
cliariya, the oldest Prakrit kdvya of the Jains, and 
by the statues of Tirthakaras found in ancient sites 
— e.y. t in the Kahkall mound at Mathura which 
belongs to this period.* Some sects, especially a 
rather recent section of the Svetambaras, the 
Dhundliid or Sthanakavasins, reject this kind of 
worship altogether. 4 

It goes without saying that the Tirthakaras, 
except the two last, belong to mythology rather 
than to history ; the 22nd, Aristanemi, is connected 
with the legend of Krsna as his relative. But the 
details of Mahuvira’s life as related in the can- 
onical books may be regarded on the whole as 
historical facts. 

IIv was a Kpatriya of the JnAto clan and a native nf Kur.uja- 
grama, a suburb of the town Vuisali(lhe modern 15 uh:w 1>, Home 
27 miles north of Fatnn). 5 lie was the second son of the 
Ksat-riya Siddhartha and Trisala, a highly connected lady. 
The NvetAmbarax maintain, aud thus It is stated in the Acltar- 
angaxutra, the Kulpavutra, etc., that the bouI of the Tlrtiuikura 
first descended into the womb of the Brahmani DevAnundu, uud 
was, by tho order of Iudra, removed thence to the womb of 
Trisala. 8 But tho Digamburas reject this story. Ilis parents, 

1 For images and idols of the Jains see J. Burgess, ‘ Digambara 
Jain Iconography/ 1A xxxii. [19U3] 45!) IT. ; Cl. Buhler, ‘Speci- 
mens of Jama Sculptures from Mathura ’ in Epujmphia Indica, 
il. IIX'.MJ an IT.; J. Fergusson and J. Burgess, Cave Temples, 
London, 1SS0, p. 487 IT. 

3 Some kind nf worship, however, seems to bo implied for the 
oldest times by the mention of the various cheiya ( rhaitya ), or 
shrines, in tho sacred books. These shrines were situated in 
gardens in which Mahavira resided during his visits to the towns 
to which they belonged. Cl. Hoerule, 0 vdsayadasdo, tr., p. 2, 
note 4. 

3 F.pigr. Ind. ii. 81 1 f. 

4 See ‘Notes on tha non-Tdolatrous Shwotambar .Tains/ by 
‘Seeker/ 1011; and Margaret Stevenson, Notes tm Modern 
Jainism, p. 13 f. 

® Kuiujaggama and ViirjiyaggAiua, both suburbs of Vesali, have 
been identified by Hoernle (/«/<;. cit. p. 4, note 8) with the modern 
villages Baniyfi and BaxukuyrJ. 

3 Of. the transfer of the embryo of Baladeva from the womb 
of HohiyI to that of llevaki, whence he got the name Saihkar- 
tiuya, still retaining tho metronymio Itauniyeya. 
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who were pious Jains and worshippers of PonJva, gave him the 
name Varahaui&na (Vira or Mah&vira is an epithet used as a 
name; Arhat» Bhagavat, Jina, etc., are titlos common to all 
Tirthakaros). He married Yafodk and by her had a daughter 
Anojjfc. Ills parents died when he was 30 years old, and his 
eider brother Nandivardhana succeeded ids father iu whatuver 
position he had held. With the permission of his brother and 
the other authorities, he carried out a long-cherished resolve 
and became a monk with the usual Jain rites. Then followed 
12 years of self -mortification ; Mah&vira wandered about as a 
mendicant friar, bearing all kinds of hardships ; after tho first 
IS months he even discarded clothes. At the end of this period 
dedicated to meditation, he reached the state of omniscience 
(Jteoala), corre»j>onding to the Bod hi of the Buddhists. He 
lived for 42 years more, preaching the law and instructing his 
11 disciples (ganudhara ) : Indrabnuti, Agnibhuti, Vayubnuti, 
Arya Vyakta, Arya Sudharman, Maycgtaputra, Mauryaputro, 
Akampiia, Achalabhratr, Metarya, and Prabh&sa. In the 72nd 
year of his lifo he died at ITivi and reoohed Nirvana. This 
event took place, as stated above, some years before Buddha’s 
death, and may, therefore, be placed about 480 b.o. The 
SvetAmbaras, however, place the Nirvapa of Mahavira, whlc.h is 
the initial point of their era, 470 years before tho beginning of 
tho Yikrama era, or in 627 b.o.* The Digambaras place the 
same event 18 years later. 

3. Canonical literature of, the SvetAmbaras.— 

Tho canonical books of tho SvetambaiiUj (the Dig- 
ambaras do not admit thorn to be genuine) are not 
works by Mahavira himself, but some of them claim 
to bo discourses delivored by him to Indrabhuti, the 
Gautama, which his disciple, the ganadhara Su- 
d harm an, related to his own disciple Jambusvamin. 

Before entering on details about the existing canon, it must be 
stated that, according to the Juins, there were originally, since 
the time of the first Tirthakara, two kinds of sacred hooks, the 
14 vuroas and the 11 a/b/ax ; the 14 pur van were, however, 
reckoned to make up n 12th a/V/a under tho name of Dr?tivada. 
The knowledge of the 14 purvai continued only down to 
St.hulahhadra, the 8th patriarch ufler Mahavira; the next 7 
patriarchs down to Viijra knew only 10 jiurvas, and after that 
time the remaining purvas were gradually lost, until, at the 
timu w hen the canon was written down in hooks (080 A.v.), all 
the puroan had dipap|>eared, and consequently the 1211) aitga 
too. Such is tho JSvetambara tradition regarding the purvan ; 
that of the Digambar&s is similar as regards the final loss of the 
prtrvaa , differing, however, in most details ; but they contend 
that the ahgas also were lost after 0 more generations. a 

The 11 ah gas are tho oldest part of the canon 
( siddhanta ), which at present embraces 45 texts. 
Besides the 11 ahgas , there are 12 updiigas, 10 
painnas (prakinuis), 6 chhcdnsutras, Nandi and 
Anuyugadvrira, and 4 midasutras. list of these 
texts according to tho usual* enumeration follows. 3 

(1) 11 aftya * : Achftra, Sutrakfta, Sthfiim, Hamavaya, Bhag- 
avat), Jnutttdhannakathfw, UpasukudaAas, Antakj'ddutas, Anut- 
Laraupupatikuda&lH, l’radnavyukarana, Vipaka (Dj-^ivAdft, no 
longer extant); (2) 12 upahgatt : Aupapatika, Kajaprasmya, 
Jivabliigama, Prajnftpana, Jamlmdvipaprttjnapti, Chandraprajii* 
aptl, Suryaprajrmpli, Nirayavali [or Kalpikaj. KalpavaUuhsiki, 
Pu$pik&, Pu^pachulikA, Vftiyidafiaa ; (8) 10 paiwput (prakirpas ) : 
Chalub&mvya, SaihHtfcra, Aturapralykkhvkn&m, Bhakta- 
pariJM, Taydulavaiyah, Uhumlavija, Duvendrastava, Ganivija, 
Mal)ftpratyft.kny4utt, Virastava; (4) 6 chkedasutrus : NWit ha, 
Mnhanititha, Vyavah&ra, l)a£a£rutaskandhu, Bj-hatkalpu, Pufi- 
chakalpa ; (6) 2 sutras without a common name : N&ndi and 
Anuyogadvara ; (6) 4 mulasutras : Uttaradhj ayana, A vadyaka, 
Padavaikalika, and Piy<)aniryukti. Most of the canonical 
hooks have been edited in India, some with commentaries. 
English translations have been published of the Ac ha rang a, 
SutrakfLafiga, Upiaakodasas, Antak plduAls, Anuttaraupapati- 
kadudas, Uttaradhyayana, and two Kalpasulras. 

The redaction of tho canon took place under 
Devurddhiguni in 980 after tho Nirvana (A.l>. 454, 
according to the common reckoning, actually per- 
haps 60 years later) ; before that time tho sacred 
texts were handed down without embodying them 
in written books. In the interval between the com- 
position and the final redaction of the texts, and 

1 In the Preface to his ed. of the Purisi^fta Parvan (iiibl. 

7ud., Calcutta, 1801), p. 4ff., the present writer criticises the 

Kvet&mbara tradition, and, by combining the Jain date of 

Chandrsigupta’s accession to the throne in 155 after the Nirvaya 

with tho hiHtorir.nl dull! of the same event in 821 or 822 lu\, 

arrives at 470 or 477 b.o. as the probable date of Mahavira’s 

Nirvfina. 

8 For details see A. A. Gmhrinot, IWpertoire d’&pigraphie 
jama , Paris, 1908, p. 8fl. 

8 For details see Weber, ‘Sacred Literature of the Jainas, 
which first appeared (in German) in Indische Stu>lien, xvi. 
[1883], and xvli. [1885], and was translated In 1A xvii. [i&88]-xxi. 
[1802]. 


even afterwards, they have undergone many altera- 
tions— transposition of parts, additions, etc. —traces 
of which can still be pointed out. 1 * Along with 
these alterations there scorns to have gone 011 a 
gradual change of the language in which the texts 
were composed. The original language, according 
to the Jains, was Ardhamagudhi, and they give that 
name, or Mdgadhl, to the language of the present 
texts. But it has, most nrobubly, been modernized 
during the process of oral transmission. The older 
parts of the canon contain many archaic forms for 
which in later texts distinct Maluirastri idioms are 
substituted. It will be best to call the language 
of the sacred texts simply Jain l’rakrit, and that 
of later works Jain Maharastri. 

As the works belonging to the canon are of differ- 
ent origin and age, they uid’er greatly in character. 
Some arc chiefly in prose, some in verse, some in 
mixed prose and verse. Frequently a work com- 
prises distinctly disparate parts put together when 
the redaction of the canon took place. The older 
prose works are generally very dillu'O ami contain 
endless repetitions; some, however, contain suc- 
cinct rules, some, besides lengthy descriptions, 
systematic expositions of various dogmatic ques- 
tions; in others, again, the systematic tendency 
prevails throughout. A large literature of glosses 
and commentaries has grown up round the more 
important texts. 8 Besides the sacred literature and 
the commentaries belonging to it, the Jains possess 
separate works, in close material agreement with 
the fonnor, which contain systematic expositions 
of their faith, or narta of it, in Prakrit and San- 
skrit. Those works, which generally possess the 
advantage of accuracy and clearness, have in their 
turn become the object of learned labours of 
commentators. One of the oljlost is Umiisvhti’B 
Tattvdi'Uuldhigamasutra, a Svetambara work, 
which, however, is also claimed by the Digam* 
haras. 8 A sort of encyclopedia of Jainism is the 
Lokapraktt&a 4 * * * by Toiapala's son, Vi nay a vijaya 
(1652). On these and similar works our sketch 
of the Jain faith is chiefly based. 

It uia> here be mentioned that the Jains nlsn possess a secular 
literature of their own, in poetry ami prose, both Nunnkiit 
ami Prakrit. Of peculiar intcrcHt are Lhu numerous tales iu 
Prakrit and Sanskrit with which authors used to illustrate dog. 
tuaUcal or moral problems. They have also attempted more 
extensive narratives, some in a more popular style, as IJuri- 
hhadra’s Savuirdichdtukaha , and Siddluir^i’s grout allegorical 
work tlpam it ibhampra pane ha kathd (both edited in JiiU. 
hut., Calcutta, IDOL 11), some in highly urtifleial Sanskrit, 
as Soniadeva’s Vain sti taka and Dliuriapala’s Tilakamafljan 
(both published iu the Kavymiullu, Bombay, 1001-03, 1003). 
Their oldest Prakrit poem (perhaps of the 3rd cent, A.n.), the 
Pauinachariya, is a Jain version of the lldni<ufa\ut. Sanskrit 
poems, both in purd#a and in kuoga style, ami hymns In Prfikrit 
and Sanskrit, are very numerous with the Hvetnmburus as 
well as the Digatnbaras ; there are likewise some Jain dramas. 
Jain author!) have also contributed many works, orimnal 
treatises os W'oll as commentaries, to the scientific literal un« «»t 
India in its various branches —grammar, lexicography, metrics, 
poetics, philosophy, etc. (of, art. Hkmaciiandma), vol. vi. p. 601. 

4. The doctrines of Jainism.— Jain doctrines 
may be broadly divided into (i.) philosophical ami 
(ii.) ])ractical. Jain philosophy contains ontology, 
metaphysics, and psychology. Tho practical doc- 
trines are concerned with ethics and asceticism, 
moiiusticisni, and tho life of tho laity. 

i. (a) Philosophy. — The A r any a k as and Upnni* 
t>ads had maintained, or were believed to maintain, 
that Being is one, permanent, without beginning, 
change, or end. In opposition to this view, the 
Jains declare that Being is not of a persistent and 
unalterable nature : Being, they say, 4 is joined to 

1 See Weber, he. cit. 8. 

» The development of this commentin'' lib-rat lire 1ir« been 
studied by K. Lcunmmi, \ls i. | lv» '| :.x\ ir. 

:i TlicSkr. text will) a Gorman tr. and i-'pl ui ilinn has boon 
published by tlm present- writer in /PMC I\. 1 2S7ff., 

612 ff. ; text and bhafya are contained in the Ik’A. lad. edition 
(Calcutta, 1005). 

4 Edited by lliralala UuihBuiaju, 8 vuls., Jamnagar, PJlO. 
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S reduction, continuation, and destruction/ 1 This 
lieory they call the theory of the 1 Indefiniteness of 
Being * {anekantavdda) ; it comes to this : existing 
things are .'permanent only as regards their sub- 
stance, but their aocidents or qualities originate 
and perish. To oxplain : any material thing con- 
tinues for ever to exist as matter; this matter, 
however, may assume any shapo and quality. 
Thus, clay as substance may be regarded as per- 
manent, but the form of a jar of clay, or its colour, 
may come into existence and peris'll. It is clear 
that the Brahmanical speculations are concerned 
with transcendental Being, while the Jain view 
deals with Being as given in common experience. 

The doctrine of the Inderinitcness of Boing is 
upheld by a very strange dialectical method called 
Syadvdda , to which the Jains attach so much im- 
portance that this name frequently is used as a 
synonym for the Jain system itHelf. According 
to this doctrine of Syadoada , there are 7 forms 
of metaphysical propositions, and all contain the 
word syat, e.g. sydd asti sarvam, sydd ndsti sarvam. 
Sudt moans * may be,* and is explained by Icaiharh- 
chit , which in this connoxion may be translated 
‘somehow/ The word syat here qualifies the 
word asti, and indicates the Indetinituness of 
Being (or astitmim). For example, we say a jar 
is somehow, t.c. it exists, if we mean thereby that 
it exists as a jar ; but it does not exist somehow 
if wc mean that it exists as a cloth or the like. 
The purpose of these seeming truisms is to guard 
against the assumption of the Ved&ntins that 
Being is ono without a second, the same in all 
things. Thus we have the correlative predicates 
‘is’ [asti) and ‘is not’ (ndsti). A third predicate 
is ‘ inexpressible ’ ( avaktavya ) ; for existent and 
non-existent [sat and asat) belong to the same 
thing at the same time, and such a co-existence of 
mutually contradictory attributes cannot be ex- 
pressed by uny word in the language. The three 
predicates variously combined make up the 7 pro- 
positions, or sapla bhang as, of the Syddvada. 

Supplementary to the doctrine of the Syadvdda , 
and, in a way, the logical complement to it, is the 
doctrine of the nayas . a The nayas are ways of 
expressing the nature of things : all these ways of 
judgment, according to the Jains, arc one-sided, 
and they contain but a part of the truth. There 
are 7 nayas , 4 referring to concepts, and 3 to 
words. The reason for this variety of statement 
is that Being is not simple, as the Vedantins con- 
tend, but is of a complicated nature ; therefore 
every statement and every denotation of a thing 
is necessarily incomplete and one-Hided ; and, if 
we follow ono way only of expression or of viewing 
things, wo are bound to go astray. Hence it is 
usual in explaining notions to state what the thing 
under discussion is with reference to substance, 
place, time, and state of being. 

(6) Metaphysics . — All things, t.c. substances 
(dravya), ure divided into lifeless tilings (njiva- 
kdya) and lives or souls ( jiva ). Tho former are 
again divided into (1) space (akd&a) ; (2) and (3) 
two subtle substances called dharma and adharma f 
and (4) matter [pudgala ). Space, dharma , and 
adharma are tho necessary conditions for the sub- 
sistence of all other things, viz. souls and matter ; 
space affords them room to subsist; dharma 
makes it possible for them to move or to be moved ; 
and adharma , to rest. It will be seen that the 
function of space, as we conceive it, is by the Jains 
distributed among tliroo different substances ; this 
seems highly speculative, and rather hypeiiogical. 
But the conception of the two cosmicaf substances 

l See H. Jacobi, ' The Metaphysics and Kl-hics of tho Jainas,' 
in Trans, qfth * Congress /or the llist. oj Religion, Oxford, 1008, 
ii. 60. 
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dharma and adharma f which occur already, in the 
technical meaning just given, in canonical books, 
seems to be developed from a more primitive notion. 
For, as their names dharma and adharma indicate, 
they seem to have denoted, in primitive specula- 
tion, those invisible ‘fluids’ which by contact 
cause sin and merit. Tho Jains, using for tho 
latter notions the terms papa and punya, were 
free to use tho current names of those ‘fluids’ in 
a new sense not known to other Indian thinkers. 

Space (aketfa) is divided into that part of space 
which is occupied by the world of things ( lolcdka&a ) t 
and the space beyond it ( alokukdsa ), which is 
absolutely void and empty, an abyss of nothing. 
Dharma and adharma are co-extensive with the 
world ; accordingly no soul nor any particle of 
matter can get beyond this world for want of the 
substrates of motion and rest. Time u recognized by 
some as a quasi -substance besides those enumerated. 

Matter ( pudgala ) is eternal and consists of atoms ; , 
otherwise it is not determined in its nature, but, 
as is already implied by the doctrine of the In- 
definiteness of Being, it is something that may 
becomo anything, as earth, water, lire, wind, etc. 
Two states of matter are distinguished : gross 
matter, of which the things which we perceive 
consist, and subtle matter, which is beyond the 
reach of our senses. Subtle matter, for instance, 
is that matter which is transformed into the 
different kinds of karma (see below). All mate rial 
things are ultimately produced by tho combina- 
tion of atoms. Two atoms form a compound when 
the one is viscous and the other dry, or both are of 
different degrees either of viscousness or dryness. 
Such compounds combine with others, and so on. 
They are, however, not constant in thoir nature, 
but are subject to change or development (pari- 
tuitna ), which consists in the assumption of quali- 
ties (gunas). In this way originate also the bodies 
and senses of living beings. The elements— earth, 
water, fire, and wind — are bodies of souls in tho 
lowest stage of development, and are, therefore, 
spoken of as ‘earth-bodies/ ‘ water- bodies/ etc. 
llere we meet with animistic ideas which, in this 
form, are peculiar to Jainism. They probably go 
back to a remote period, and must have prevailed 
in classes of Indian society which were not influ- 
enced by the more advanced ideas of the Brahmans. 

Different from matter and material things are 
the bouIb ( jiva } lit. ‘lives’). There is an infinite 
number of souls ; the whole world is literally filled 
with them. The souls are substances, and as such 
eternal ; but they are not of a definite size, since 
they contract or expand according to the dimen- 
sions of the body in which they are incorporated 
for tho time being. Their characteristic mark is 
intelligence, which may be obscured by extrinsic 
causes, but never destroyed. 

Souls are of two kinds: mundane [samsdrin), 
and liberated ( mukta ). Mundane souls arc the 
embodied souls of living beings in the world and 
still subject to the Cycle of Birth ; liberated souls 
will lie embodied no more ; they have accomplished 
absolute purity ; they dwell in the state of perfec- 
tion at the top of the universe, and have no more 
to do with worldly affairs ; they have reached 
nirmria ( nirvfti , or mukti). Metaphysically the 
difference between the mundane and tlie liberated 
soul consists in this, that the former is entirely 
tilled by subtle matter, as a bag is filled with 
sand, while the latter is absolutely pure and free 
from any material alloy. 

The aeiilement of the soul takes place in the 
following way. Subtle matter ready to be trans- 
formed into karma poure into the soul ; this is 
called ‘influx* (dsrava). In tho usual state of 
things a soul harbours passions (kasdya) which 
act like a viscous substance and retain the subtle 
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matter coming into contact with the soul ; the 
subtle matter thus caught by the soul enters, as 
it were, into a chemical combination with it ; this 
is called the binding ( bandhn ) (of Aan/wi-matter). 
The subtle matter * bound * or amalgamated by the 
soul is transformed into the 8 kinds of karma , and 
forms a kind of subtle body ( kilrmanatorira ) 1 
which clings to the soul in all its migrations and 
future births, and determines tho individual state 
and lot of that particular soul. For, as each 
particular karma has been caused by some action, 
good, bail, or indifferent, of the individual being 
in question, so this karma, in its turn, produces 
certain painful, or pleasant, or indifferent condi- 
tions anu events which the individual in question 
must undergo. Now, when a particular karma 
has produced its effect in the way described, it 
(i.e. the particular karma- matter) is discharged or 
purged from the soul. This process of 1 purging 
off* is called nirjard. When this process goes on 
without interruption, all karma- matter will, in the 
end, be discharged from the soul ; and the latter, 
now freed from the weight which had kept it down 
before the timo of its liberation (for matter is 
heavy, and karma is material), goes up in a 
straight line to tho top of the universe where the 
liberated souls dwell. Hut in the usual courso of 
things the purging and binding processes go on 
simultaneously, and thereby the soul is forced to 
continue its mundane existence. After the deatli 
of an individual, his soul, together with its kdr- 
majiaSarira , goes, in a few moments, to the place 
of its new birth and there assumes a new body, 
expanding or contracting in accordance with tho 
dimensions of the latter. 

Embodied souls are living beings, the classifica- 
tion of which is a subject not only of theoretical 
but also of great practical interest to tho Jains. 
As their highest duty (parama dharma ) is not to 
kill any living beings (aliimsa), it becomes incum- 
bent on them to. know the various forms which 
life may assume. The Jains divide living beings 
according to the number of sense-organs which they 
possess : the highest (pafahendriya ) possess all five 
organs, viz. those of touch, taste, smell, sight, I 
and hearing, while the lowest ( ekendriya ) have 
only the organ of touch, and the remaining classes 
each ono organ more than the preceding one in 
the order of organs given above ; t.g. worms, etc,, 
possess the organs of touch and taste ; ants, etc., 
possess, in addition, smell ; bees, etc. , seeing. The 
vertebrates possess all five organs of sense; the 
higher animals, men, donizens of hell, and gods 
possess an internal organ or mind (manat), and are 
therefore called rational (sampan), while the lower 
animals have no mind ( aaamjiiin ). The notions of 
the Jains about beings with only one organ are, 
in part, peculiar to themselves and call for a more 
detailed notice. 

It has already been stated that the four eloments are ani- 
mated by souls; i.e.. particles of earth, eto., are the body of 
souls, called earth-lives, eto. These we may call elementary 
lives; they live and die and are bom again, in tho same or 
another elementary tiody. These elementary lives are either 
gross or subtle ; in the latter case they are invisible. The last 

1 The Jains recognize 0 bodies which an individual may possess 
(tiiough not all simultaneously), one gross and 4 subtle ones. 
Besides the k&mnanaiarxra, which is the receptacle of karma 
and has no bodily functions, there are (1) the transmutation 
body (vaitriyaiarira), producing the wonderful appearances 
which gods, magicians, etc., may assume ; (2) tho translocation 
body (Ah&rakaiarWa), which certain sages may assurao for a 
short time in order to consult a TIrthakara at some distance ; 
(8) the igneous body (taijaaaJarira), which In oommon beings 
causes the digestion of food, but in persons of merit gives effect 
to their curses (that they burn their objects) and to their bene- 

dictions (that they gladden as the rays of the moon), etc. This 
doctrine of the subtle bodies, in which, however, many details 
are suhjeot to controversy, seems to be the outcome of very 
primitive ideas about magic, etc., whioh the Jains attempted to 
reduce to a rational theory. With the terms vaikriya - and 
taijasaiarira may ho compared the vaikdrika and taijana 
ahaihkdra of the Safikhyas. 


class of one-organed lives are plants ; of some plants each Is 
the body of one soul only, but of other plants each is an 
aggregation of embodied souls which have all functions of life, 
as respiration and nutrition, in common. That plants possess 
souls is an opinion shared by other Indian philosophers. But the 
Jains have aovolopod this theory in a remarkable way. Plants 
in which only one soul Is embodied are always gross ; they exist 
in the habitable part of the world only. But those plants of 
which eaoh is a colony of plant-lives may also he subtle, i.e. 
Invisible, and in that case they are distributed all over the 
world. These subtle plants are called nigoda ; they aro com- 
posed of an Infinite number of souls forming a very small 
cluster, have respiration and nutrition in common, and experi- 
ence the most exquisite pains. Innumerable nigodaa form a 
globule, and with them the whole space of the world is closely 
paokod, like a box filled with powder. The nigodaa furnish the 
supply of souls In place of those who have reached nirmxua. 
But an Infinitesimally small fraction of one single nigoda has 
sufficed to rcplaco the vacancy caused in the world by the 
nirv&qa of all tho souls that have been liberated from the 
beginningless post down to the present. Thus it Is evident 
that the aaitisdra will never be empty of living beings (see 
LokaprakA6a , vl. 31 ff.). 

From another point of view mundane beings are 
divided into four grades : donizens of hell, animals, 
men, and gods; these aro the four walks of life 
(gati), in which beings aro horn according to thoir 
merits or demerits. For details, see artt. Dkmons 
and SriRiTs (Jain), vol. iv. p. 60811*., Cosmogony 
and Cosmology (Indian), § 4 , vol. iv. p. 160 f., 
and Agks of the World (Indian), vol. i. p. 200 . 

We have seen that tho cause of tho soul's em- 
liodiment is tho presence in it of karma- mat ter. 
Tho theory of karma is the key-stone of the Jain 
system ; it is necessary, therefore, to explain this 
theory in more detail. The natural qualities of 
soul are perfect knowledge (jiUlna), intuition or 
faith (dartona), highest bliss, and all sorts of per- 
fections ; but these inborn qualities of the soul 
are weakened or obscured, in mundane souls, by 
the presence of karma. From this point of view 
tho division of lcarma will be understood. When 
/carma-matter has penetrated the soul, it is trans- 
formed into 8 kinds (prakpti) of karma singly or 
severally, which form the karmanct&arira , just as 
food is, by digestion, transformed into the various 
fluids necessary for the support ami growth of the 
body. The 8 kinds of karma aro os follows. 

(1) JMndtara^xya, that which obscure* the iuliorn right 
knowledge (i.e. omniscience) of the soul and thereby produces 
different degrees of knowledge and of ignorance ; 1 (2) darAand - 
varaiyiya , that which obscures right intuition, e.g. sleep ; (3) 
vedaniya, that which obscures the bliss-nature of the soul and 
thereby produces pleasure and palm; (4) mnhaniya , that which 
disturbs th* right attitude of the soul with regard to faith, con- 
duct, passions, and other emotions, and produces doubt, orror, 
right or wrong conduct, passions, and various mental states. 
The following 4 kinds of karma concern more the individual 
status of a being : (ft) dyufka, that which determines the length 
of life of an Individual in one birth as hell-being, animal, man, 
or god ; (6) ndmo, that which produces the various circum- 
stances or elements which collectively make up an individual 
existence, e.g. the peculiar body with its general and special 
qualities, faculties, eto. ; (7) gotra, that which determines the 
nationality, caste, family, social standing, etc., of an individual ; 
(8) antardya, that which obstructs tho inborn energy of the 
soul and thcroby prevents the doing of a good action when 
there is a desire to do it. 

Each kind of karma has its predestined limits in 
time within which it must tnko effect and thereby 
be tmrgod off. Before we deal with the operation 
of karma , however, wo must mention another doc- 
trine which is connected with the karma- theory, 
viz. that of the six Idyds. The totality of karma 
amalgamated by a soul induces on it a transcen- 
dental colour, a kind of complexion, which cannot 
he perceived by our eyes ; and this is called U&yft. 
There are six leJy&si black, blue, grey; yellow, 
red, and whito. They have also, and prominently, 
a moral bearing ; for the lehjd indicates the char- 
acter of tho individual who owns it. Tho first 
three belong to bad characters, the last three to 
good characters . 2 

1 The Jains acknowledge five kinds of knowledge : (1) ordinary 
cognition (rnati), (2) testimony (Aruta), (3) supernatural cogni- 
tion (avadhi), (4) direct knowJodgu of the thoughts of others 
(tnanaftpai'yaya), (6) omniscience ( kevaia ). 

3 The belief in colours of the soul serin* <0 be very old and to 
go back to the time when expressions like ‘ a black soul,' * a 
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The individual state of the soul is produced by 
its inliorn nature and the karma with which it is 
vitiated ; this is the developmental or pdrindmika 
state. But. there are 4 other states which have 
reference only to the behaviour of the karma. In 
the common course of things karma takos effect 
and produces its proper results ; then the soul is in 
the audayika si ate. By proper efforts karma may 
bo prevented, for some time, from taking effect ; it 
is neutralized (npasamita), but it is still present, 
just like fire covered by ashes ; then the soul is 
in the aupaiamika state. When karma is not 
oidy prevented from operating, but is annihilated 
altogether (kyipita), then the soul is in th eksdyika 
state, which is necessary for reaching nirvana. 
There is a fourth state of the soul, htdyopa&avnika , 
which partakes of the nature of the preceding 
ones ; in this state some karma is annihilated, 
some is neutralized, and some is active. This is 
the state of ordinary good men, but the lcqdyika 
and aupa&amika states belong to holy men, especi- 
ally the former. It will be easily understood that 
these distinctions have an important moral hear- 
ing; they are constantly referred to in the prac- 
tical ethics of the Jains. 

We Hhall now consider tho application of the 
karma- theory to ethics. The highest goal is to get 
rid of all karma ( nirjard ) and meanwhile to acquire 
no new karma — technically speaking, to stop tho in- 
flux (dsrava) of karma , which is called samvara , or 
the covering of the channels through which karma 
finds entrance into the soul. All actions produce 
karma , and in I he majority of cases entail on thedocr 
continuance of worldly existence ( sdmpardyika ) ; 
but, when a man is free from passions and acts in 
strict compliance with the rules of right conduct, his 
actions produce karma which lasts but for a moment 
and is then annihilated (iryapathn). Therefore the 
whole apparatus of monastic conduct is reouired to 
prevent the formation of new karma ; tne same 
purpose is served by austerities (tapas), which, 
moreover, annihilate the old karma more speedily 
than would happen in the common course of 
things. 

Tt is evident from tho preceding remarks that tho 
ethics and ascetics of the Jains are to he regarded 
as the logical consequence of the theory of karma. 
But from a historical point of view many of their 
ethical principles, monastic institutions, and ascetic 
practices have been inherited from older religious 
classes of Indian society, since Brilhmanical ascetics 
and Buddhists resemble them in many of their 
accepts and institutions (sco SUE xxii. [1884] 
n trod., p. xxii 11.). 

ii. Jain ethics hns for its end the realization 
of nirvana , or moksa. The necessary condition 
for reaching this end is the possession of right 
faith, right Knowledge, and right conduct. These 
three excellences aro metaphorically namod the 
4 three jewels ’ (trirat na), an expression used also 
by the Buddhist lint in a different sense ; they 
are not produced, but they aro manifested on 
tho removal of obstructing or obscuring species of 
karma.. To effect this, the rules of conduct must 
he observed and corresponding virtues must be 
acquired. Of first importance are tho live vows, 
tho first four of which are also acknowledged by 
Brahmans and Buddhists. The five vows ( vratas ) 
of the Jains are : (1) not to kill ; (2) not to lie ; (3) 
not to steal ; (4) to abstain from sexual intercourse ; 
(5) to renounce all interest in worldly things, 
especially to keep no property. These vows are to 
be strictly observed by monks, who take them on 
entering the Order, or, as it is commonly expressed, 
on taking dik?d. In their case the vows are called 

bright soul,’ were understood In a literal sense. Traces of a 
similar belief have also been found elsewhere (see MahubUurata, 
xii. 280. 33 f. t 291. 4 ff. ; cf. YogcmUra, iv. 7). 1 


tho five great vows (mahrtvrata). Lay people, how- 
ever, should observe these vows so far as tneir con- 
ditions admit ; tho five vows of tho lay people are 
called the small vows (anuvrata). To explain : not 
to kill any living boings requires the greatest 
caution in all actions, considering that nearly every- 
thing is believed to bo endowed with life. Endless 
rules have been laid down for monks which aim at 
preventing tho destruction of tho life of any living 
beings whatever. But if a layman were to observe 
these rules he could not go about his business ; ho 
is, therefore, obliged to Terrain only from intention- 
ally killing living beings, be it for food, pleasure, 
gain, or any such purpose. And so it is also with the 
remaining vows ; their rigour is somewhat abated 
in the caso of laymen. A layman, however, may, 
for a limited time, follow a more rigorous practice 
by taking one of the following particular vows or 
regulations of conduct (Hlavrata): (1) digvirati; 
he may limit the distance up to which he will go 
in this or that direction ; (2) anarth/idanrlavirati ; 
ho may abstain from engaging in anything that 
does not strictly concern him ; (3) upabhogapari- 
hhogaparimTwa ; he nmy set a measure to Ins rood, 
drink, and the things he enioys, avoiding besides 
gross enjoyments. (It may be mentioned^ in pass- 
ing that certain articles of food, etc., are strictly 
forbidden to all, monks and laymen aliko, e.g. 
roots, honey, and spirits ; and likowiso no food may 
be eaten at night. ) The preceding three vows are 
called gnnavrata ; the next four are the disciplinary 
vows (Mfedvrata) : (4) deia.vira.ta , reducing tho area 
in which one will move ; (5) mlmayilca ; by this vow 
tho layman undertakes to give up, at stated times, 
all sinful actions by pitting down motionless ami 
meditating on holy things; (6) punsadhopavdsa, 
to livo as a monk on the 8th, 14th, or 16th day 
of the lunar fortnight, at least once a month : (7) 
atithimmvibhdqa , lit. to givo a share to guests, but 
it is understood in a loss literal sense, viz. to provide 
the monks with what they want. 

Most of these regulations of conduct for laymen 
are intended apparently to make them participate, 
in a measure ami for some time, in the merits and 
benefits of monastic life without obliging them to 
renounce the world altogether. The rules for a 
voluntary death have a similar end in view (see art. 
Death and Disposal op thf. Dead [Jain], v«»l. iv. 
p. 484 f.). It is evident that the lay part of tho 
community were not regarded as outsiders, or only 
as friends and patrons of tho Order, as seems to 
have been tho case in early Buddhism ; their 
position was, from the beginning, well defined by 
religious duties and privileges ; the bond which 
united them to the Older of monks was an effective 
one. The state of a layman was one preliminary 
and, in many cases, preparatory to the state of a 
monk ; in the latter respect, however, a change 
seems to have come atiout, in so far as now and for 
some time past tho Order of monks is recruited 
chiefly from novices entering it at an early age, not 
from laymen in general. It cannot be doubted 
that this close union between laymen and monks 
brought about by tho similarity of their religious 
duties, differing not in kind, but in degree, has 
enabled Jainism to avoid fundamental changes 
within, and to resist dangers from without tor 
more than two thousand years, while Buddhism, 
being less exacting as regards the laymen, 
underwent the most extraordinary evolutions and 
finally disappeared altogether in the country of 
its origin. 

A monk on entering the Order takes the five 
great vows stated above ; if they are strictly kept, in 
the spirit of the five times five clauses, or obdvands 
(SBE xxii. 202 ff. ), no new karma can form. But, to 
practise them effectually, moro explicit regulations 
are required, and these constitute the discipline 
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of the monks. This discipline is described under 
seven heads. 

(1) Since through the activity of body, speech, 
and mind, which is technically called yoga by the 
Jains, Azirma-matter pours into the soul (dsram) 
and forms new karma , as explained above, it is 
necessary, in order to prevent the dsrava (or to 
effect samvara) t to regulate those activities by 
keeping lx>dy, speech, and mind in strict control : 
these are the three t juptis ( e.g., the qupti or guard- 
ing of the mind consists in not thinking or desiring 
anything bad; having only good thoughts, etc.). 
(2) Even in those actions which are inseparable 
from the duties of a monk, lie may become guilty 
of sin by inadvertently transgressing the great 
vows (e.g. t killing living beings). To avoid such 
sins he must observe the iive samiti * , i.e. he must 
be cautious in walking, speaking, collecting alms, 
taking up or putting down things, and voiding the 
body; e.g., a monk should in walking look before 
him for about six feet of ground to avoid killing or 
hurting any living being ; he should, for the same 
reason, inspect and sweep the ground before he 
puts anything on it ; he should do careful not to 
eat anything considered to possess life, 1 * * etc. (3) 
Passion being the cause of the amalgamation of 
karma-nmttQV with the soul, the monk should ac- 
quire virtues. The 4 cardinal vices [ka^dya) are 
anger, pride, illusion, and greed ; their opposite 
virtues are forbearance, indulgence, straightfor- 
wardness, and purity. Adding to them the follow- 
ing 0 virtues, veracity, restraint, austerities, free- 
dom from attachment to anything, poverty, and 
chastity, wo have what is called the tenfold highest 
law of the monks ( uttamndharma ). 8 (4) Helpful 
for the realization of the sanctity of which an earnest 
searcher of the highest good stands in need are 
the 12 reflexions ( anupreksd or b/ulvand) on the 
transitoriness of all things, on the helplessness of 
men, on the misery of the world, and similar topics, 
which form t he subject of endless homilies inserted 
in their works by Jain authors. (5) Furthermore, j 
it is necessary for a monk, in order to keop in the 
right path to perfection and to annihilate his 
karma , to hear cheerfully with all that may cause 
him trouble or annoyance. There are 22 such 
* troubles * {parlsaha) which a monk must endure 
without flinching, as hunger and thirst, cold and 
heat, all sorts of trying occurrences, illness, ill 
treatment, emotions, etc. If wc consider that the 
conduct of tho monk is regulated with the purpose 
of denying him every form of comfort and merely 
keeping him alive, without, however, the risk of 
hurting any living beings, it may he imagined to 
what practical consequences the endurance of the 
parimhas must lead. (<>) Conduct (rhdrUra) con- 
sists in control and is of 5 degrees or phases. In 
the lowest phase all sinful activities are avoided, 
and the highest leads to the annihilation of all 
karma , preliminary to final liberation. (7) The 
last item is asceticism or austerities ( Capas ), which 
not only prevents the forming of new karma (sam- 
vara) but also purges off the old ( nirjaril ), provided 
that it he undertaken in the right way and with 
tho right intention ; for there are also the ‘ austeri- 
ties of fools 1 (i hdlatnpas ) practised by other religious 
sects, through which temporary merits, such as 
supernatural powers, birth as a god, etc., can be 
accomplished out tho highest good will never bo 
attained. Tnpas is, therefore, one of tho most 
important institutions of Jainism. Tt is divided 
into bO external and (ft) internal tanas ; the former 
comprises the austerities practised by the Jains, 
the latter their spiritual exercises, [a) Among 
austerities fasting is the most conspicuous ; the 

i The second part of the Jchdrdiiga stltra will give an idea 

of the cautions to be taken in this regard. 

« Cf. Manu, vi. 92. 


Jains have developed it to a kind of art, and reach 
a remarkable proficiency in it. The usual way of 
fasting is to eat only one meal every second, third, 
fourth day, and so on down to half a year. Another 
form of fasting is starving oneself to death ( mdra - 
ndntikl samlrkhand ; see ‘ Voluntary death or 
euthanasia * in the art. Death and Disposal of 
the Dead [Jain ]). Other kinds of abstinence are 
distinguished from fasting properly so called : re- 
duction of the quantity of the daily food ; restric- 
tions as regards tho kind of food selected from 
what one has obtained by hogging (for monks ami 
nuns must, of course, hog their daily meal and 
must not cat what has boon specially prepared 
for them); rejection of all attractive food. To 
the category of external austerities belong also 
sitting in secluded spots to meditate there and 
the postures taken up during meditation. The 
latter item Jain ascetics have in common with 
llnlhinanical Yoga. (6) Internal austerities em- 
brace all that belongs to spiritual discipline, in- 
cluding contemplation — c.g.> confessing ami re- 
penting of sins. Transgressions of the rules of 
conduct are daily expiated by tho ceremony of 
prattkramana ; greater sins must he confessed to a 
superior ( Cilochand ) and repented of. The usual 
penance in less serious cases is to stand erect in a 
certain position for a given timo (kdyutmrga ) ; but. 
for graver transgressions the superior prescribes 
other penances— in the worst cases a new ordination 
of the guilty monk. Other kinds of internal 
austerities consist in modest behaviour, in doing 
services to other members of (lie Order or laymen, 
in the duty of studying, in overcoming all tempta- 
tions. Hut the most important of all spiritual 
exercises is contemplation ( dhydmt ). Contempla- 
tion consists in the concentration of the mind on 
one object; it cannot be persevered in for longer 
than one muhurta (48 minutes), and is permitted 
only to persons of a sound const itution. According 
to the objoefc on which the thoughts arc concent rn ted 
and the purpose for which this is done, contemplation 
may be had or good, and will lead to corresponding 
results. We are here concerned only with good 
contemplation, which is either religious [dharina), 
or pure or bright {hikla). The former leads to tho 
intuitive cognition of things hidden to common 
mortals, especially of religious truths. Indeed, it 
cannot he doubted that the pretended accuracy of 
information on all sorts of subjects, such u s cosmo- 
graphy, astronomy, geography, (spiritual processes, 
etc., which tho sacred hooks and later treatises 
contain is in great part duo to the intuition which 
the ‘religious contemplation ’ is imagined to pro- 
duce. Higher than the latter is the ‘ pure’ con- 
templation, which leads through four stages to 
final emancipation: first, single objects are medi- 
tated upon, then only one object ; then there is tho 
stage when the activities of the body, speech, and 
mind continue, hut only in a subtle form without 
relapso. At this stage, w hen the worldly existence 
rapidly draw’s towards its end, the remaining karma 
may be suddenly consumed by a kind of explosion 
called samudghdfa. Then, in the last stage of 
contemplation, all karma being annihilated and 
all activities having ceased, the soul leaves the 
body and goes up to the top of the universe, where 
the liberated souls stay for ever. It must, however, 
bo remarked that ‘pure contemplation’ is not by 
itself a means of reaching liberation, but that it is 
tlie last link of a long chain of preparatory exer- 
tions. Even its first two stages can ho realized 
only by those in whom tho passions (hiu.dya) 
are either neutralized or annihilated ; and only ke- 
Vftlins , i.e. those who have already reached omni- 
science, can enter into tho last two stages, which 
lead directly to liberation. On the other hand, 
the nirvana is necessarily preceded by 12 years of 
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self. mortification of the flesh, 1 which should be 
the closing act of a monk’s career, though it no 
longer leads to liberation, for Jambfisvfimin, the 
disciple of Maliftvlra’s disciple Sud barman, was 
the last man who reached kcvala , or omniscience, 
and was liberated on his death 9 (64 after Mah&vlra’s 
Nirvana) ; accordingly during the rest, of the pres- 
ent Avasarpinf period nobody will bo born who 
reaches nirvdna in the same existence. Neverthe- 
less these speculations possess a great theoretical 
interest, because they afford us a deeper insight 
into the Jain system. 

Tn this connexion we must nolico a doctrine to 
which the Jains attach much importance, viz. the 
doctrine of the 14 t jvnasthdnas , i.e. the 14 steps 
which, by a gradual increase of good qualities and 
decrease of karma , lead from total ignorance and 
wrong belief to absolute purity of the hoiiI and 
final liberation. 

In the flint stage (inithyddftfi) are all beings from the niyodas 
upwards to those men who do not know or do not believe In 
the truths revealed by the Tirthakaras ; they are swayed by the 
two cardinal passions, love and hate (raga anil dnefa), and are 
completely tied down by karma. In tho following stages, as 
one advances by degrees in true knowledge, in firmness of 
belief, and in the control and repression of passions, different 
kinds of karma are got rid of and thcirleffeots cease, so that the 
being in question becomes purer and purer in each following 
stage. In all stages up to the 11th (that of a upakintakafrlya 
vifuragachi'hhadmaxtha) a relapse may take place and a man 
may fall even down to the first stage, llut as soon as ho lias 
reached the 12th stage, In which the first four kinds of karma 
are annihilated (that, of a kHii}akafdyarltar<hjac?ichhadmaKtha), 
he cannot but pass through the last two stages, In which omni- 
science Is reached; in the 13th stage (that of a sayoyikevalin) 
the man still belongs to the world, and may continue in it for a 
long period ; he retains some activities of body, speech, and 
mind ; but, when nil his activities cease, lie enters on the last 
stage (that of an ayngikemUn), which leads Immediately to 
liberation, when the last remnant of karma has been annihi- 
lated. 

A question mnst now he answered which will 
present itself to every critical reader, viz. Is the 
karma -theory as explained above an original and 
integral part, of the Jain system? It seems so 
abstruse and highly artificial that one would 
readily believe it a later developed metaphysical 
doctrine which was grafted on an originally re- 
ligious system based on animistic notions and 
intent on sparing all living beings. But such a 
hypothesis wouhl he in conflict, with the fact that 
this frmnff-thcory, if not in all details, certainly 
in the main outlines, is acknowledged in the oldest 
parts of the canon and presupposed by many ex- 
pressions and technical terms occurring in them. 
Nor can we assume that in t his regard the canoni- 
cal books represent a later dogmatic development 
for the following reason : the terms ctsrava, 
samvara, nirjard, etc., can he understood only on 
the supposition that karma is a kind of subtle 
matter flowing or pouring into the soul ( asram ), 
that this influx can he stopped or its inlets covered 
[samvara), and that the hirma- matter received 
into the soul is consumed or digested, as it were, 
by it ( nirjard ). The Jains understand these terms 
in their literal meaning, and uso them in explaining 
the way of salvation (the samvara of tho dsraras 
and the nirjard lead to moksa). Now these terms 
are as old ns Jainism. For the Buddhists have 
lorrowed from it the most significant term dsrava ; 
they use it in very much the same sense as the 
Jains, but not in its literal meaning, since they do 
not regard the karma as subtle matter, and deny 
the existence of a soul into which tho karma could 
have an 4 influx.* Instead of sathvara they say 
ftsavakkhaya (dsravak^aya), ‘destruction of tho 
asravas, ’ and identify it with magga ( marqa t 
‘ path *). It is obvious that with them asram has 
lost its literal meaning, and that, therefore, they 
must have borrowed this term from a sect where it 
had retained its original significance, or, in other 

1 See Diath and DisroBAL ok th* Dkad (Jain), vol. iv. p. 484. 

8 Pariftffa farcan, Iv. 60 IT. 


words, from the Jains. The Buddhists also use 
the term sarhmra , e.g. silnsamvara, ‘restraint 
under the moral law,* and the participle samvuta , 
‘controlled,’ words which are not used in this sense 
by Brilhinanical writers, and therefore are most 
probably adopted from Jainism, where in their 
literal sense nicy adequately express the idea that 
they denote. Thus the same argument serves to 
prove at the same time that the karma- theory of 
tho Jains is an original and integral part of tneir 
system, and that. Jainism is considerably older 
tnan the origin of Buddhism. 

, 5. Present state of Jainism.— The Jains, both 
Svetambaras and Digambaras, numlier, according 
to the census of 1001, 1,334,140 members, i.e. even 
less than ^ per cent of the whole population of 
India. 1 On account of their wealth amt education 
the Jains are of greater importance, however, than 
might be expected from their number. There 
avo communities of Jains in moat towns all over 
Tndia. The Digambaras are found chiefly in 
Southern India, in Maisflr and Kannada, but also 
in the North, in the North-Western provinces, 
Eastern Rajputtina, and the Panjab. The head- 
quarters of the Svetiimharas are in Gujarat (whence 
Gujarati has hecomo tho common language of the 
Svetambaras, rather than Hindi) and Western 
Raj pu tana, hut they are to bo found also all over 
Northern and Central India. Very much the same 
distribution of the Jains as at present seems, from 
the evidence of the inscriptions, to have prevailed 
ever since the 4th eentuTy.' 2 Splendid temples 
hear testimony to the wealth end zeal of the sect, 
some of which rank among tho architectural 
wonders of India, as those on the hills of Girnar 
and Satrufijaya, on Mount Ab\I, in Pd lorn, and 
elsewhere. 

Tho outfit of a monk is restricted to hare 
necessities, and these he must, beg : clothes, a 
blanket, an almsbowl, a stick, a broom to sweep the 
ground, a piece of (doth to cover his mouth whim 
speaking lest insects should enter it. The nuns’ 
outfit is t he same except that they have additional 
clothes. The Digambaras have a similar outfit, 
hut keep no clothes and use peacocks’ feat hers in- 
stead of the broom. The monks shave the bead, 
or remove the hair by plucking it out (lor ha). Tho 
hitter method of getting rid of the hair is to be 
preferred and is necessary at particular times ; it 
is peculiar to the Jains and is regarded by them as 
an essential rite. 

Originally the monks bad to lead a wandering 
life except during tho mnnRoon, when they stayed 
in one place ; compare tho vassa of the Buddhist 
monks. Thus Mniiftvlm in his wandering stayed 
for one day only in*a village and five days in a 
town. But this habit has been somewhat changed 
by the introduction of convents (upfttraya), corre- 
sponding to the vihdras of the Buddhists. 

The upd/frayas ' are separate buildings erected by each sect 
for their monks or nuns. An UpiiHraya is a lam? bare hall 
without bath-rooms and cooking places, furnished only with 
wooden lieds * (M. Stevenson, Mod. Jainitnn, p. 3s). 

The Svetambaras, as a rule, go only to those 
places where there aro such updJrayas ; and now 
they stay as long as a week in ft village, in n town 
as Jong as a month. It is in the vpdbaya that 
the monks preach or explain sacred texts to laymen 
who come to visit them. The daily duties of a 
monk are rather arduous if conscientiously per- 
formed ; c.g. t he should sleep only three hours of 
the night. His duties consist in 'repenting of and 
expiating sins, meditating, studying, begging alms 
(in the afternoon), careful inspection of his clothes 
and other things for the removal of insects, for 

1 The small number of Jains Is explained by the fact that 
Jainism is not a religion of the uncultivated masses, but rather 
of the upper classes. 

■ See Gudrinot, Repertoire d'l'pigraphie jaina, p. 24. 
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cleaning them, etc. (for details see loot. xxvi. of 
the Uttarddhyayana siltra [SHE xlv. 142 If.]). 
There are various monastic degrees. First there ir 
the novice [tnifya), who is not yet ordained. When 
lie or any other man takes the vows ( vratdddna ), 
he renounces the world (pravrajyd) and is initiated 
or takes diksd. The most important ceremony at 
that time is the shaving or pulling out of the hair 
under a tree. From a common monk lie may rise 
to the rank of a teacher and superior called 
vpadhydya , drhdrya, vachnka, ganin t etc., accord- 
ing to degrees and occupations. 

The religious duties of the laity havo, to some 
extent, been treated above. The ldoal of conduct 
is that of the monk, which a layman, of course, 
cannot realize, but which he tries to approach by 
taking noon himself particular vows. 1 But in 
practical life also, apart from asceticism, the Jains 

{ mssoss a body of rules composed by monks which 
ay out a rational course of life for laymen and 
tend to improve their welfare and moral standard. 2 
The monks have also to provide for the religious 
wants of the laity by explaining sacred texts or 
religious treatises and delivering sermons ; this is 
done in the updtrayas where the laymen visit 
them ; similarly the nuns are visited by, or visit, 
the lay women. But the most conspicuous habit 
of the laity is attendance in temples, and worship 
of the Tlrthakaras and the deities associated with 
them. 3 

We must now advert to a peculiarity of the 
Jains which has struck all observers more than any 
other, viz. their extremo carefulness not to destroy 
any living being, a principle which is carried out 
to its very last consequences in monastic life, and 
has shaped the conduct of the laity in a great 
measure. No layman will intentionally kill any 
living being, not even any insect, however trouble- 
some ; lie will remove it carefully without hurting 
it. It goes without Raying that the Jains are 
strict vegetarians. This principle of not hurting 
any living being bars them from some professions, 
e.g. agriculture, and ‘has thrust them into com- 
merce, and especially into its least elevating branch 
of monoy-lending. Most of the money-lending in 
Western India is in the hands of the Jains, and 
this accounts in a great measure both for their 
unpopularity and f^r their wealth.’ 4 A remarkable 
institution of the Jains, due to their tender regard 
for animal life, is their asylums for old and diseased 
animals, the panjarapolas, where they are kept and 
fed till they die a natural death. 

6 . History of Jainism. — The history of the Jain 
church, in both the Svetainbara and the Digamhara 
sections, is chiefly contained in their lists of patri- 
archs and teachers and in legends concerning them. 
The oldest list of patriarchs of the Svetftmbaras is 
the Sthainrdvali m the Kalpasulra, which begins 
with Mahavlra’s disciple Sudharman and ends with 
the 33rd patriarch Sandilya or Skandila. Of most 
patriarchs only the names and the gotrn are given ; 
out there is also an expanded list from the 6th, 
Bliadrabahu, down to the 14th, Vajrasena, which 
odds more details, viz. the names of the disci pies 
of each patriarch and of the schools and branches 
(gana, kula , and &dkkd ) founded by, or originating 
with, them. As some of these details are also 

1 Mention should lio made of the 11 padimds (Skr. pratimd), 
or standards of ascetic life, which a layman may take upon 
himself, especially when he intends to end his life by starving 
(of. Hoemle, Uv&tagadaado, tr., p. 46, n. 12 f., I A xxxlil. [1904] 
830). 

2 E. Wlndlsch, Yogatiutra , Clerm. tr., ZDMO xxviil. [18741; 
Ij. Suali, Vogabindu, Ital. tr., (tin male della Societd A viatica 
Jtaliana, xxi. [1008] ; Warren, Jainism; p. 04 IT. 

3 For a description of the worship of the different sections of 
the Jains see Stevenson, Mod. Jainism, p. 86 ff., where there is 
also a short notice of the Jain fest ivals and fasts (p. 107 ff. ; cf. 
also art. Fbbtivals ash Fasts [Jain], vol. v. p. 876 ff.). 

4 Stevenson, 41. 


mentioned in old Jain inscriptions of the 2nd cent. 
A. i). found at Matlmrft, 1 this part at least of tlio 
Jain tradition is proved to he based on historical 
facts. Further, the more detailed list of patriarchs 
shows that after the 0th patriarch a great expan- 
sion of Jainism took place in the N. and N.W. of 
India. 3 Beyond the details mentioned, we have no 
historical records about the patriarchs; but such 
legends as were known about them down to 
Vajrasena have licen combined in Hemachandra’s 
Pari&iifta jparvan into a kind of continuous nar- 
rative. 3 For later times there are lists of teachers 
( gurvdvali , pattdvali ) 4 of separate schools, called 
gachrhka, which give a summary account from 
Mahftvira down to the founder of the gachrhka in 
question, and then a more detailed one of the line 
of descent from the latter downward, with some 
particulars of subsequent heads of the gachrhka 
called Sripfljya. The number of gachchhas, which 
usually difl’er only in minute details of conduct, is 
said to amount to 84, of which only 8 are repre- 
sented in Gujarat, the most important of them 
being the Kharatara Gachchha, which has split 
into many minor gar hr h has, the Tapfi, Afichala, 
and others. Separate mention is due to the 
Upakesa Gachelina, whose members are known as 
the Oswill .fains ; they are remarkable for begin- 
ning their descent, not from Mahavlra, hut from 
his predecessor FA.r6va. These lists of teachers 
seem, os a rule, to be reliable only in that part 
which conies after the founder of the school to 
which they belong ; the preceding period down to 
about the 9th cent. A.D. is one of great uncer- 
tainty ; there seems to he ft chronological blank of 
three centuries somewhere. 6 

Records which allude to con tem poraneous secular 
history are scant ; such as we have in inscriptions 
and legends refer to kings who had favoured the 
Jains or were believed to have embraced Jainism. 
The first patron king of the Jains is said to have 
been Samprati, grandson of the great emperor 
AAoka ; hut this is very doubtful history. A his- 
torical fact of the greatest importance for the 
history of Jainism was the conversion of Kum&ra- 
pula, king of Gujarat, by Ifemachandra (see art. 
HEMAOllANnitA). 

Finally, wo must mention the schisms (nihnara) 
that have occurred in the Jain church. According 
to the Svetftmbaras, there were eight schisms, of 
which the first was originated by Mahavlra’s son- 
in-law, Jamftli ; and the eighth, occurring in 609 
A.V. or A. I). 83, gave rise to tlio Digamhara sect. 8 
But the Digainharas seem to he ignorant of the 
earlier schisms ; they say that under Bliadrabahu 
rose the sect of ArqhapnfUakas, which in A.P. 80 
developed into the Svetainhara sect. 7 It is prob- 
able that the separation of the sections of the Jain 
church took place gradually, an individual develop- 
ment going on in both groups Jiving at a great 
distance from one another, and that (hey became 
aware of their mutual difference about the end of 
the 1st cent. A.n. Bnt the difference is small in 
articles of faith (sec art. Dioamhaka). 

The sources for the history of the Digamharas are 

l See Biihler, Kpigr. Ind. I. [1892] 371 ff., 893 ff. 

8 It is, however, curious that another tradition states: ‘In 
India after the liutc of the Nanda kings the Law of the Jinan 
will become scarce ' (PaiJmacha riya, lxxxlx. 42). 1'crhaps thin 
refers more specially to Magadha and the adjoining countries, 
where, under the reign of the Mauryas, Buddhism soon attained 
the position of a popular religion, and must have become a 
formidable rival of Jainism. 

8 flee the contents of the work given In the Introduction to the 
text in the Bibl. Ind. edition. 

4 The oldest gurvdvali known is that by Munisundara, A.n. 
1410, od. Benares, 1906. 

• A full bibliography of this subject, is contained In Gudrinot, 
JS»8ai de bibliographic jaiva, j». 370 ff., and llfpertoire d’ipi - 
graphic jaina. p. 69 ff. 

• See E. Leumann, in Ind. Sludicn, xvil. [18861 91 ff. 

7 flee ZDMU xxxviii. [1884] l ff. 
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of a similar kind to t lso.se of the $ vet am haras, hut 
later in <late. Tlie Dizain bara lino of patriarchs 
is quite distinct from that of their rivals, except 
that they agree in the names of the first patriarch, 
Jambfl, ami the 6th, Bhadrahfthu, who, according 
to the Digam haras, emigrated at the head of the 
true monks towards the South. From Bhadrahfthu 
dates tho gradual loss of their sacred literature, 
as stated aliove. The inscriptions furnish ample 
materials for a necessarily incomplete history of 
their ancient schools (ganas ) ; but they do not 
quite agree in all details with the more modern 
tradition of tho patfavnlis, According to the 
latter, the main church (mula-sahghn) divided into 
four ganas, Nandi, Sena, Siihha, ami Dova, about 
the end of the 1st cent. a.d. 

LmsiiATtmit.— Nome of the more Important works and 
treatises have beta cited in (he art. ; & full bibliography has 
been given hy A. Gutfrinot, Kssai de bibliographic jaina, Paris, 
1907, to which the reader In referred for all questions of detail. 
Of new monographs on tho subject (besides the old one by 
G. Biihler, fiber die indische Sc eft dcr Jaina :s, Vienna, 1887, 
fcr. J. Murgess, London, 1903) the following will be found useful : 
Margaret Stevenson, Notea on Modem Jainism, Oxford, 1U10 ; 
Herbert Warren, Jai niton, in Western Garb, as a Solution to 
Life’s great Problems, Madras, 1912; H. L. Jhaveri, The First 
Principles o/ the Jain Philosophy, London, 1910. For transla- 
tions of some of the principal texts see H. Jacobi, ‘ Jaina Sfttras,' 
SHK xxii., xlv. [1884, 1800J. HERMANN JAGOBI. 

jalAl AL-DlN ROMl. — Muhammad Jalal 
al-din, commonly known as Maulftnfi (‘ our Master ’) 
Jalftl al-din Kami, was born at Balkh in eastern 
Porsia in A.P. 1207 and died in 1273 at Qftniya 
(rconiurn) in Ham (Asia Minor); whence tho epi- 
thet ‘ Kilmi,’ which ho sometimes employs as a 
tnlhu Hus, or pen-name, in his lyrical poems. 
When Jalal was only a few years old, his lather, 
Mufjammad ibn ijusain al-Khatibl al-13akrl, 
generally called Bahft al-din Walftil, was obliged 
to leave Balkh in consequence of a court intrigue 
which aroused against him tho anger of the reign- 
ing sovereign, 'A 1ft al din Muhammad IChwftrizm- 
shftli. The exiled family, after long wanderings, 
in the course of which they visited Nfshftpur, 
Haglidftd, and Mecca, arrived at Malatya (Melitene) 
on the upper Euphrates, and, having stayed there 
four years, moved farther westward to Lftranda 
(now Qarainnn) in Asia Minor. Finally, seven 
years later, Bahft al-dln was invited by the Seljftk 
prince, 'Alft al-dln KaiqubiUl, to t^dniya. lie 
died here in A.D. 1231. Jalal bad already married 
a lady named (laubar Khutun, daughter of Lftlft 
Sharaf al-din of Samarkand, who boro him two 
sons. One of these, Sultftn Wulad, is the author 
of a mystical poem, the Uabdhnama, which, though 
written in Persian, contains 156 couplets in the 
Seljftk dialect of Turkish— tho earliest important 
specimen of West Turkish pootrv that we possess 
(see K. .f. W. Gibb, History of Ottoman Poetry, i. 
152). 

After several years of study at Aleppo and 
Damascus, Jalal returned to Qoniya, where he 
was appointed professor and gained a great re- 
putation for learning. About this time ho seems 
to have devoted himself to theosophy under the 
guidance of Burhan al-dln of Tirmidh, one of his 
lather’s pupils ; but tho crisis of his spiritual life 
was his meeting with Shams al-din of Tabriz, a 
wandering dervish who came to Q5niya in A.D. 
12J l and vanished mysteriously — according to one 
legend, he was killed in a riot — in 1246. This illi- 
terate God-intoxicated man exerted upon , fulfil an 
extraordinary personal inlluence almost amount- 
ing to possession, which was bitterly resented hy 
his numerous disciples at Qoniya. To escape from 
their persecution Shams al-din left tho city and 
returned only a short time before his death. 
During his absence Jalal composed part of the 
enormous collection of mystical odes entitled 
Divdn-i Shams-i Tabriz ; the rest belongs to a 


biter period, but nearly the wholo work is written 
in the name of his beloved teacher and friend, 
•fulfil founded— in memory, it is said, of Shams al- 
din— the Maulavl order of dervishes with their 
peculiar dress and whirling danre; and some of 
these hymns, first nl torn! in moments of ecstatic 
rapture, are still chanted by the Maulavls, whose 
headquarters remain at Qflniya to the present 
day. In the Divan Jalftl’a poetical genius is not 
hampered by didactic motives, and lie sings out 
of the fullness of his heart; here ho very often 
soars on the wings of pantheistic enthusiasm to 
heights that few fjflfl poets have been able to 
approach. 

Probably about a.d. 1260, at the instigation of 
his favourite pupil, IJfftsan IJusftm al-din, ho be- 
gan to compose the most celebrated of his works 
and perhaps tho greatest mystical poem of any 
ago, the Alathnavi-i Manam, or ‘Spiritual Coup- 
lets,’ in six books containing altogether some 
27,000 verses. The Mathnavl may be described 
as a medley of anecdotes, dialogues, allegories, 
and discursive theosophical speculations. Each 
book, however, forms an independent whole and 
has an inward, though not always obvious, unity 
of its own. Such difficulties as occur are generally 
duo to tli c abstruse nature of tho subject ; the nar- 
rative portions are written in a plain style, singu- 
larly tree from rhetorical conceits. Prolix, dis- 
connected, and sometimes tedious though it be, 
tho Mathnavl stands unrivalled as a comprehen- 
sive and thoroughly characteristic exposition of 
the religious philosophy of Persia— an exposition 
which is inspired by intense moral fooling and 
illuminated by many beautiful and profound 
thoughts. 

While no attempt can be made to describe the 
author’s doctrines in detail, a few salient points 
may be noticed. Jalftl al-din is a pantheist in the 
sense that ho identifies all real being with God 
and regards tho world of phenomena as a rncro 
imago of the divine ideas reflected from the dark- 
ness of not-being : the universe in itself is nothing, 
and God alone really exists. Every atom of the 
universe rcllects some attribute of God, but man 
is the microcosm which reflects them all. Jn him 
light and darkness moot; ho is compounded of 
awe and mercy, hell and hoav^u, and m virtue of 
this double nature, which God offered to him as a 
trust {amdnat) and which ho voluntarily accepted 
[Qur'an xxxiii. 72), he is responsible for his actions 
and can choose good or evil. Admitting for prac- 
tical pur pesos tho existence of evil, tho poet is 
careful to guard himself against dualism : lie holds 
that evil is a nogation of real being, or that, in so 
far as it lias a positive character, it tends to good. 
He insists repeatedly on the supreme value of lovo 
as the uni live and purifying element in religion. 
Those who love God will discern the soul of good- 
ness everywhere and will realize the unity under- 
lying all differences of creed and ritnal ; not only 
will a moral transformation be wrought in them 
by grace of God, but they will pass utterly away 
from selfhood and individuality, which are the 
great obstacles to absorption in the divine life. 
Another noteworthy doctrine is that of the evolu- 
tion of the soul through ascending grades of being 
—mineral, vegetable, animal, human, angelic— be- 
fore its final return to the source whence it sprang. 
Besides tho Divan and tho Mathnavl , Jalftl al-din 
is tho author of a prose treatise bearing the title 
Fihi md fihi, several copies of which are preserved 
at Constantinople. 

I,itrraturic.--1. Life and doctrine .— The most authoritative 
Persian biography of J&IU al-din is contained in the Mandqib 
aL'&rifin by AnSkT, a pupil of the pool's grandson Chalabi 
‘Arif, of which J. Redhouse has translated copious extracts (see 
below). Further information will he found m the translations 
of the Mathnavl and Dlvdn and also in the following worke : 
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B. G. Browne, Literary History of Portia, London, 1900, ii. 
515-525 ; H. Eth<*, it orga ) Id nd isehe Sttidien, Leipzig, 1870, 
pp. 05-124, and in Girl 1 ii. (iSi)O-KKH) 287-292 ; E. J. W. 
Gibb, History of Ottoman Poetry, London, 1900, i. 145-16:1. 

ii. Mathnavi.— The Mathnavi has been frequently reprinted in 
the Kant with and without commentaries in Persian or Turkish. 
There are English versions of bk. i. by J. Redhousc, London, 
1881, with biographical introduction translated from the work 
of Aflilki ; and of bk. ii. by C. E. Wilson, 1 sin don, 1910, with a 
full commentary. An abstract of tho whole poem, together 
with an excellent account of tho principal doctrines by E. H. 
Whinfield, was published in 1887 in Triibner’s Oriental Series, 
and a second edition appeared in 1898. 

ii). Diviini Shams a Tatrriz . — Complete edition in Porslan, 
Lucknow, 1884 ; selected odes, Tabriz, 18(58, and Lucknow, 
1878. Translations: A. von Rosenzwcig, Autncahl aus den 
Diimnen Mewlana Dschelaleddin Rurni , Persian text with 
German verse tr., Vienna, 1888; R. A. Nicholson, Selected 
Poems from the Dlvan-i Shanu-i Tabriz, Persian text with 

E rose tr- introduction, and notes, Cambridge, 1898; W. 

lastie, The Festival of Spring, from the Divan of Jr Idled din, 
rendered In English ghazels after ltuckert’s versions, Glasgow, 
wos- Reynold a. Nicholson. 

jalandhara. — Jalandhara (Jullunder) is 

the name of a town (Iat. 31° 20' N., lone. 75" 35' E.), 
district, and division in the Panjftb. 'Hie * division ’ 
includes the ‘districts’ of Jalandhar (Jullunder), 
HoshyArpur, and Kangrft. The ancient kingdom, 
called Trigarta by tho Hindus and Jalandhara by 
the Chinese pilgrim fliuen Tsiang (Yuan Cliwang) 
in the 7th cent., included, like the modern ‘divi- 
sion,’ both the hill country of Kftngrfl and Iho plain 
of Jalandhar. The latter is associated in Hindu 
mythology with an eponymous demon, on whoso 
back the town is supposed to be built, and the 
neighbourhood is regarded as holy ground, pilgrim- 
ages to which are meritorious. The fort of Kungfa 
(Nagarkbt), formerly considered one of the strongest 
places in India, possesses the famous Bruhnmnienl 
templo of Mata Devi, or Vajre4vari Devi, tlirico 
desecratei 1 by the Muhammadans, and mostly de- 
stroyed by the earthquake of 1905, as well as some 
.fain shrines and images, but no Jains now reside 
there. At JualAmukhi (‘flaming mouth,’), about 
20 miles S.E. of lvangra, a discharge of inflam- 
mable gas from a fissure at the baso of a high 
range of hills is honoured with great veneration 
and much visited by pilgrims. 

The Chinese pilgrim, Hiuen Tsiang, twice visited 
Jalandhar in a.d. 634 and 643. Tno capital was 
then described as being ‘the royal city of Northern 
India/ arid the Rilja was specially selected by king 
Harsa (SUnditya), tho paramount sovereign, to 
escort the ‘ Master of the Law ’ when on his return 
journey to China. An earlier unnamed UajA of 
uncertain date, who had become a convert to Hud* 
dliism, is said to have been given by tho paramount 
power ‘sole control of matters relating to Bud- 
dhism in all India/ and to have been vested, in 
his capacity of Protector of the Faith, with juris- 
diction to reward and punish monks impartially 
without distinction of persons. The same prince 
was believed to have travelled all through India 
and to have erected stupas (topes) and monasteries 
at the sacred Bites ; but no record confirming these 
statements of the pilgrim has been discovered. 
Although Buddhism was decadent in most nails 
of N. India during the 7th cent., it was still the 
dominant religion at Jalandhar, where the Buddhist 
monasteries, served by more than 2000 brethren, 
students of both * vehicles/ exceeded fifty in num- 
ber, while the Brfthmamcal temples of the Saiva 
sect of Fa£upati were only three, with about 500 
votaries. Probably the Build hist worship survived 
until the Muhammadan conouest early in tho 11th 
century. The armies of IslAru could not endure 
the multitude of images displayed in Buddhist 
establishments, and made an cud of monks and 
monasteries wherever they found them. Tho 
brethren at Jalandhar made a special study of the 
Abhidhnrma , or metaphysical, section of the canon, 
and Hiuen Tsiang studied an Abhidharma com- 


mentary for four mon tbs in 634 under I ho guidance 
of a teacher named CTuindrn varna. Tlio eomuilu- 
tion of such commentaries is recorded to have been 
the business of thclVmncil assembled by (ho Kusau 
monarch Kaniska b/.c.), probably in or about a.d. 
ion. But in tho opinion of the Japanese scholar, 
Takakusu, 

* all arguments about the Council ami its works will bo value- 
less until tho Mafuiribhrifd — an encydopsndia of nuddhist 
philosophy— is translated into one of the European languages.’ 
lie holds that the Council was merely an assembly of tho .ad- 
herents of the Hinnyana school of the Survival ivadius (.IRAS, 
1905, p. 415). 

Hiuen Tsiang had no doubt that the Council 
met in Kashmir, presumably nt (he capital, and 
his account of its proceedings forms part of his 
description of tho valley. Ho tells us that king 
Kaniska proposed that the sittings should be held 
in the plains of GandhAra, but (hat objection was 
taken to the heat and damp (.here. A suggestion 
to assemble at Rftjagrihu, tho ancient capital of 
Magadha (BihAr)was also rejected, nnd ultimately 
it was decided to hold tho Council in Kashmir. 
The commentaries authorized by t ho assembly are 
said to have been engraved on copperplates and 
deposited in a stupa . It is possible that l hey may 
still exist among the now insignificant ruins of 
Piindrctlmn, A&oka’s capital, which lie to the south- 
east of Sripagar, or Pravarasenapura, founded by 
a ltaja of Saiva faith, perhaps during the 6th cen- 
tury. A rival tradition alleged that (he Council 
was held at the Kuvana or Tamasavana monastery 
of Jalandhar, and tho Tibetan historian of Bud- 
dhism, Taranatha, writing in a.d. 1608, was of 
opinion that this tradition was supported by the 
weight of learned authority (Scliief nor, Taranatha , 
p. 60). But tho precise testimony of Hiuen Tsiung, 
nearly a thousand years earlier in date, obviously 
is entitled to more credence, and the fact may lie 
accepted that most of the sittings of the Council 
were held in Kashmir. It is possible that tho 
assembly may have met first in a monastery at or 
near Jalandhar, and may have adjourned to Kash- 
mir for the hot season. Parnmarlhn (499-569), tho 
author of tho Life of Vasnbandhn, fully confirms 
tho tradition that Kashmir was the place of meet- 
ing of the Council ( JJiAS , 1965, pp. 38, 52). 

LtTKRATtmK.— A. Cunningham, A orient Geography of India, 
London, 1871, Archival. Sun?. Rep. v. (Calculi a, ISS2); Hiuen 
Tsiang (Yuan Chwang), Travels, tr. H. Heal (Iloston, lKNMand 
T. Watters (London, 1904-05); S. Beal, The Life of ilium 
Tsiang^Ao. 1888: Rajataratiyiyii, tr. M. A. Stein, West minuter, 
1900 ; F. A. Scniefner, Turamttha's Grach., St. Petersburg, 
1809; JRAS, 1905; art. * Jutlander District' in Hit xiv. fli)OK| 

221-281. Vincent A. Smith. 

JAMBUKESWARAM (Skr. Jambuldrara, a 
title of Siva, ‘ Lord of the jaw bit , or rose-apple 
tree/ under an old specimen of which, much vener- 
ated, the symbol c>f tho god is placed). — A famous 
Saiva temple in Sn'rangam Island \q.v.) in the 
Trichinopoli District of tho Madras Presidency. 
Tt rivals the more famous Vaisnava temple at 
Srlrangam in architectural beauty, interest, and 
possibly in antiquity. The liiiga which is the 
object of worship is one of (he live known as * ele- 
mental/ tho ‘element’ being in thisca.se water, by 
which it iH surrounded (for the other ‘ elemental * 
lihgas see Madras Manual of Administration , 
iii. [1893] 429 f.). According to" Fergusson, 

* thu first gateway of tho outer enclosure in not largo, but it 
leads direct to tho centre of a hall containing wmio 400 pillurs. 
On the right these open to a tank fed hy a perpetual spring 
which is one of the wonders of the place. The corresponding 
space on the left was Intended to he occupied hy the out) column* 
requisite to mako tip the 1000, but was never completed. (There 
are, in reality. 790 columns, or, In all, 998 , it the 142 round tho 
little tank which adjoins the hall he added.] lid ween the two 

E liras (entrance gates) of the second cin-hHure iH a very 
utlful portico of cruciform shape, leading to Hie door of the 
sanctuary, which, however, makes no show externally, and 
access to its interior is not vouchsafed to the profano’ {Hist, of 
Ind. and Hast. Arch,, p. 865). 
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He iixoB the date of the building abont A.D. 
1600 ; one inscription, however, is said to bo dated 
A.D. 1480. Formerly, when sectarian jealousy was 
less intense, the image of Vi^nu used to be brought 
for ono »lay in the year into a coco-nut grove within 
the enclosure of the rival temple, but owing to 
sectarian disputes this practice has now been aban- 
doned. 

Ljtkh.aturb.-J. Fergus* on, Hist, of Indian and Eastern 
Architecture , Loudon, 1876, p. 866 ; IQ I xxiii. (1908] 109 f. 

W. Crooke. 

JAMNOTRl (Skr. Yamunft-avfttdra-puri, ‘city 
of the appearance of the Jumnft ’). — A sacred place 
of the Hindus near the source of the river Jumnft ; 
lat. 31° 1' N. ; long. 78° 28' E. ; in the State of Gajh- 
wfil, United Provinces, India. The river rises from 
the group of mountains known as BandarpQfieh, 
‘monkey^ tail,’ the height of which is 30,731 ft., 
at Jamnotrl, at an elevation of 10,549 ft. above sea 
level. Close to the source of the river from a 
glacier there is a hot spring. 

‘From a rook which projects from the enow a email rill 
descends during the day, about 8 feet wide and very shallow, 
being only the result of a ahower of Hpray produced by the 
snow melting under the sun’s rays. Below this tho snow-bed 
is intersected with rifts and chasms, caused by the falling in 
of tiie snow as it is melted by the steam of the boiling spring 
beneath it. The rill finds its way through crevices formed in 
the snow-bed to the ground beneath, out of which gush numer- 
ous springs of water of nearly boiling heat 1194-7* Fahr.] ; and the 
steam from these melts the mass of ice and snow above them so 
as to form numerous excavations resembling vaulted roofs of 
marble, and further causes a copious shower, which affords the 
princltwl supply to the Jumna* (Atkinson, Himalayan Gat. 
lil. 876). 

Tho place is a resort of pilgrims, but is not so 
popular as Gangotrl (q.v.), the source of the Ganges. 

Litrraturjs.— E. T. Atkinson, Himalayan Gazetteer , Alla- 
habad, 1882-84, lil. 370; T. Skinner, Excursions in India , 
Ijondon, 1888, 1. 296 ff. ; IGI xiv. (1908] 61. 

W. Crooke. 

JANSENISM.— Jansenism, a religious revival 
within tho Church of Home, originated in the 17th 
cent, and is hardly yet extinct. Although its 
history is connected cn icily with France, its first 
home was the Flemish University of Louvain ; and 
it bears tho name of its chief Flemish apostle, 
Cornelius Jansen, bishop of Ypres. Jansen (1585- 
1638) was born of humble parents at Accoy in 
the province of Utrecht, and educatod at Louvain, 
where he formed a momentous friendship with a 
French fellow-student., Jean du Vergicr de Hau- 
ranne (1581-1643), who presently introduced his 
ideas to France. Jansen rose to do tutor and pro- 
fessor at Louvain ; in 1636 he was appointed bishop 
of Ypres, hut died within two years of his elevation. 
In 1640 his executors published the work of his life- 
time : Augustinus, scu doctrina S. Augustini dc 
humanm natures evgrit udine, sanitate et medicina 
adversus Felagianos et Massilicnses. This bulky 
treatise is tho chief monument of a controversy 
that had raged at Louvain ever since its great pro- 
fessor Bains, otherwise Michael de Bay (1513-89), 
had revolted against the traditional Scholasticism 
of tho college Tectu re-rooms. Mediaeval theology 
boasted itself a fides queerr.ns intellectum, making 
clear to reason the dogmas that faith already ac- 
cepted ; and reason, to the mediieval mind, meant 
the categories of Aristotle. With their help, it 
was thought that all the mysteries of religion could 
bo translated into clear, coherent language ; and, 
in pursuance of this end, the Schoolmen raised a 
gigantio monument of subtle dialectic, wherein 
they claimed that every article in the creed found 
its precise metaphysical equivalent. As time went 
on, now’ever, the world grew increasingly dissatis- 
fied with their performance. Simple souls were 
bewildered. They felt that faith and grace and 
love, when arrayed in all the pomp of logical 
abstraction, were woefully unlike all that they 
mean to the unsophisticated human heart. Ac- 


cordingly they accused the Church of having over- 
intellectualized religion ; the Flemish Huguenots 
told King Philip ii. tliat it had 1 brouilM la sapience 
humaine parmy la sapience divine.* Their protest 
was in some degree supported by de Bay and other 
moderate Catholics, wlio wore in favour of making 
all reasonable concessions to tho Reformation. 
They felt that scholasticism, in its enthusiasm for 
logic, had let theology drift out of touch with 
Christian feeling and experience. * Divines talk of 
sin,* wrote de Bay (Linsenmann, Michael Baius, 

. 75), 1 as though it were a clever puzzle invented 

y some visionary dreamer, which must be pondered 
over and believed, although nobody could feel or 
grasp it.’ Under his leadership an anti-Soholastic 
tradition grew up at Louvain, of which Jansen be- 
came the great oxponent. In the preface to his 
Augustinus he declares that the first great enemy 
of God is Aristotle, the arch-logician. Hisjmro, 
puta philosophia may be well enough suited to the 
investigation of physical phenomena ; it is utterly 
out of place in a discussion of spiritual things. It 
engenders a blind trust in argument ; and argument 
transforms theology intoakindof dialectical tilting- 
match, where everything is open to question, and 
nothing is held sacred or assured. * What is held 
probable to-day will bo considered false to-morrow, 
and the certainty of yesterday becomes the paradox 
of to-day.’ Thus was theology become * a tower of 
Babel for confusion, and a Cimmerian region for 
obscurity.* 

Where find a remedy for this state of things? 
Jansen appealed to Augustine— raised up by God’s 
Providence to be the eternal and victorious foe of 
Aristotle. To follow him was to escape from tho 
frosty intollectualism of tho Schoolmen ; for Augus- 
tine, although more than a match in logic for the 
doughtiest Aristotelian who ever lectured in the 
Schools, had never hesitated to appeal to the imagi- 
nation and the feelings ; his works owed even more 
to his 1 charity ’ than to his brain. Again, to follow 
Augustine was to escape for ever from the insta- 
bility of tho theologians. He had always taught 
that faith and reason have nothing to do with each 
other. Divine truth in no way depends on the 
vagaries of the human mind; it is determined 
solely by prescriptions and traditions flowing 
straight from the Fountainhead. In other words, 
it is given by God — not made by the hand of man. 
And what is true of faith is also true of works. 
Left to ourselves, we can neither think nor act 
aright. All that is good in us is the fruit of grace 
implanted in the individual heart by the hand of 
God Ilimself. Jansen’s throe volumes are an in- 
terminable elaboration of this central thesis. The 
changes are incessantly rung on the absolute neces- 
sity of grace, on the blindness of the human in- 
tellect and tho weakness of the human will, until 
commonplace Catholics began to rub their eyes, 
and ask whether the bishop of Ypres was anything 
bettor than a Calvinist in disguise. They were 
wrong. Strongly as Jansen held to the Augns- 
tinian doctrine of individual sanctification by the 
direct personal agency of God, he held quite as 
strongly to the other side of the Augustinian system 
—to the Civitas Dei , or Visible Church, wherein the 
Redeemer becomes perpetually re-incarnate, genera- 
tion after generation. Thus communion with the 
Visible Church— acceptance of its dogmas, partici- 
pation in its sacraments— was absolutely necessary 
lor salvation. The Church, as it were, provided 
the dry bones of righteousness ; the inward witness 
of the Spirit clothed the skeleton with flesh. Hence, 
during their long struggle with the Roman authori- 
ties, none of Jansen’B followers dreamed of casting 
loose from Rome. 

Moreover, all their surroundings indisposed them 
from any sympathy with the Reformation. Jansen 
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spent most of his life at Louvain, the frontier-citadel 
of Rome over against Presbyterian Holland ; there 
lie more than once crossed swords with the grout 
Calvinist controversialist, Voetius, still remembered 
for his attacks on Descartes. And he probably 
owed his mitre to the favour with which the Spanish 
Viceroy at Brussels had received his Mars Gallicus 
(1635), a fiery political pamphlet attacking Louis 
XIII. of France for having allied himself with the 
heretical powers of Northern Europe during his 
long fight with Spain and Austria, traditional 
champions of the papacy. On the other hand, 
Jansen, like de Bay Defore him, may well have 
dreamed of beating the Protestahts with their own 
weapons, and proving that — given a strong infusion 
of Augustinian doctrine — Home could be as truly 
evangelical as Wittenberg or Geneva. Certainly 
this idea appealed much to his friend and fellow- 
labourer, du Vergier de Hauranne. He came of a 
wealthy family near Bayonne, and was edu< uted at 
Louvain, where lie made Jansen’s acquaintance. 
After his ordination he spent some years as con- 
fidential secretary to the bishop of Poitiers ; in 1620 
the bishop made over to him the 1 commendatory ’ 
(or sinecure) abbacy of Saint Cyran, a Benedictine 
monastery in central France. Thenceforward he 
was generally known as Monsieur de Saint Cyran. 
At Poitiers he was often brought in contact with 
the Huguenots; for Touraine was the centre of 
French Protestantism. And experience soon con- 
vinced him that their reconciliation with the Homan 
Church was impossible, until the Church set its 
allairs in order. Accordingly he settled in Paris, 
and there started on a vigorous campaign to bring 
the Church’s disorders to an end. 

The disorders in question were fruits of the Wars 
of Religion in tho previous century. After thirty 
years’ lighting about theology, most Frenchmen 
were sick of the very name of dogma. As tho long 
strugglo had ended with tho conversion of Henry 
IV. to Romo, most of them were willing enough to 
call themselves Catholics, and ‘ perform the ancient 
ceremonies of their country with a decent modera- 
tion/ as ono of their own great writers enjoins. 
But independent spirits were drifting away from 
Christianity altogether to a purely natural religion 
untainted by sectarian bickerings — a religion of 
noble self-respect and disinterested love of duty, 
learnt from Marcus Aurelius and Epictetus. Such 
minds felt no need of grace or redemption : was 
not the wise inan sufficient unto himself ? As for 
the frivolous many, they were frankly weary of 
religion altogether ; and the Church’s only chanco 
of luring them back within its fold was to pitch its 
standard of ‘ decent moderation ’ as low as possible. 
This view soon dawned on the Jesuits and the more 
worldly-wise among the clergy. They argued that 
severity in pulpit and confessional only scared sin- 
ners away altogether; thereby thoir money and 
influence were lost to the Church, and their souls 
robbed of the priceless benefit of priestly absolu- 
tion. Accordingly, through their casuists— writers 
of official text-books on the management of the 
confessional— they entered on a vigorous campaign 
to force priests lobe lax. The kina of question that 
a confessor might ask was rigorously defined. Ho 
must be satisfied with the merest show of repent- 
ance. He must always lean towards the most 
' benign * interpretation of the law ; and for his 
guidance the casuists ran many an ingenious 
coach-and-four through inconvenient enactments. 
Not that they went as far as some of their Pro- 
testant critics imagined. They did not legitimate 
nave sins;, their object was to show that the 
Church’s minimum standard was no higher than 
that of the average man or woman of the world. 
What did it matter if this level was miserably 
low ? The less the casuists dared ask of the sinner. 


the more they trusted to the miraculous efficiency 
of sacramental grace. By hook or by crook get 
him to the confessional, and tho magical words 
of absolution would make him a new man. 

On both Jesuits and Neo-Stoics Saint Cyran 
waged a relentless war, for he held that both were 
infected by tho same deadly error on tho subject 
of grace. The Stoics ignored it altogether. Their 
theory set before man a high ideal, and left him to 
carry it out by himself as best ho might ; and Saint 
Cymn’s criticisms of Stoic practice forestall tho 
famous saying of Pascal that those who set out 
to be angels generally end among tho beasts. The 
Jesuits certainly did not ignore tho necessity of 
sacramental grace. But they said that, if a man 
wished for it, ho must take tho first stop himself, 
and merit grace by coming to confession. For 
grace, on their principles, never took the lead ; its 
business was to complement and continue wlmt 
human nature had begun. That being so, they 
argued that it was unjust to ask men for more 
than they were fully capable of performing ; God 
must per force bo satisfied with whatever the casu- 
ists thought it fair and reasonable of Him to expect. 
Saint Cyran brought all tho batteries of .1 ansen’s 
theology to bear on this position. He refused to 
ask what a man could do simply by himself ; tho 
question was how much he could ao when borne 
up on the wings of grace. And whether he was so 
upborne depended in no way on himself ; God did 
not ask His creatures to choose whether they would 
accept grace or refuse it. Tho mass of mankind 
Ho left to perish in their sins. On tho few whom 
llo elected to save grace descended like a whirlwind 
— irresistibly, unfailingly, victoriously. There were 
* thunder-claps and visible upsets ’ — a sudden, often 
violent, awakening. ‘Tn every true conversion/ 
wrote Saint Cyran in his Spiritual Letters , ‘ God 
sneaks at least once to the soul as distinctly as on 
tlie road to Damascus He spoke to St. Paul, model 
of all penitents.’ There followed a long course of 
internal repentance and external penitential disci- 
pline, carried out under expert guidance : was not 
St. Paul himself ‘directed’ by Ananias immedi- 
ately after his conversion ? At last tho sinner 
emerged a now creature, living only for religion. 
To all other interests he was dead. Even tho most 
innocent — art and literature, family ties, civic and 
professional duties — might prove dangerous rivals 
to the love of God, and were therefore better away. 
But for such a man the cloister is the only place, 
ami of this Saint Cyrau was well aware. As his 
first biographer says, he strove hard ‘ happily to 
depeople earth, and give new citizens to I leaven/ 
by driving most of his hearers into convents. 

Hence it is scarcely surprising that his first cele- 
brated disciple should have been a nun. This was 
Angdlique Arnauld (1591-1661), abbess of Port 
Royal ues Champs, a Cistercian convent near Ver- 
sailles. She had early revolted against the spiritual 
deadness around her, and embarked on various 
schemes of reform. But all her efforts had been 
tentative and uncertain, until Saint Cyran appeared 
to give her the precise kind of guiaance that she 
needed. In return, sho furnished his doctrine with 
a local habitation and a name ; within a very few 
ears Port Royal became the headquarters of the 
ansenist party. Ang61iijue enlisted in its ser- 
vice her large and influential family— notably her 
brother, Antoine (1612-94), one of the most 
promising young divines in France. Her convent, 
opened in the capital a daughter-house, known 
as Port Royal de Paris. At the abbey gates a 
little group of masculine adherents formed tho 
‘ hermits of Port Royal/ who lived an austere semi- 
monastic life, although bound together by no vow. 
Under the guidance of Antoine Arnauld, they 
poured forth an ever-increasing flood of devotional 
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literature remarkable for its literary style. Both 
nuns and liciut it^t opunod ‘little schools’ for the 
children of friends of the movement; Pascal’s 
Bister, Jacqueline, was a teacher in the one, and 
Racine a pupil in the other. So successful was 
the party that it soon excited the suspicions of 
Richelieu's police ; in 1638 Saint Cyran was arrested 
as a disturber of ecclesiastical peace, and kept in 
prison till the Cardinal’s death (December 1642). 
Then he was at once released ; but his health had 
been broken by his confinement, and he died in 
October 1043. 

The leadership of the Jansenist party at once 
devolved on Anloine Arnauld, who had just pub- 
lished (August 1643) a TraiU de lafriquenU com - 
vtuniun, which for the first time set the Jansenist 
case before the general reader. The Augustinus, 
written in Latin, had been too learned ; Saint 
Cyran's devotional works were at once too mon- 
astic and too inspirational — too full of ‘thunder- 
claps and visible upsets.’ Arnauld, Reion of a 
family of lawyers, used the language of his country, 
and imported into theology all the hard-headed 
caution of his race, lie dealt with the manage- 
ment of the confessional, a subject of interest to 
every one. And he dealt with it in a manner in- 
telligible to every one. The casuistical party 
maintained that Catholics were the Chosen People 
— members of the One True Church — and that 
Cod showed Ilis paiticular favour to them by 
giving them sacraments, which ‘mot their efforts 
half-way,’ that is, made them holy with very little 
trouble on their part. Arnauld .s TraiU directly 
challenged this position. He denied that tho mere 
fact of being a Catholic was any recommendation 
in Cod’s sight. Religion did not consist in believ- 
ing a particular opinion, or conforming to a par- 
ticular mode of life ; it meant conversion, becoming 
a now creature. Hut conversion was no affair of 
a moment; it waH a slow and gradual, process, in- 
volving a long course of discipline, internal and 
external. How absurd it was of tho casuists to 
give absolution easily — ‘like footmen, rather than 
judges ’ — to all who chose to ask for it. How could 
a muttered absolution make a sinner a new man ? 

The casuistical party must needs Lake up so open 
a challenge. They could not discredit t he TraiU 
directly, tor it had been very favourably received. 
So they concentrated their attacks on tho weakest 
point in Arimuld’s position, and accused tho Augus- 
tinus of renewing the Predestinarian heresies of 
Calvin. The book had appeared in 1640, and was 
promptly censured by tho Inquisition, on the ground 
that it was illegal to write controversial works on 
the subject of grace without special leave from 
Rome. This censure was confirmed by Urban VIII. 
in 1042. Hut various technical objections were 
raised to the legality of this condemnation, and 
a lively war of pamphlets ensued. In July 1640 
seven propositions were denounced to theSorbonne, 
or Divinity Faculty of Paris University. Two of 
these, taken from tho FrU/ucntc communion , were 
soon dropped ; the other live made up what Bossnet 
called the soul of the A ugustinus, though only the 
first, proposition of the live was textually extracted 
from it. They run as follows : 

(1) Thort> <ire coniinaitriint'itta which good men cannot obey, 
however hard they try. (*2) In tho state of fallen nature, Inter- 
nal grace is ncter resisted. (3) To make actions in the state of 
fallen nature meritorious or otherwise, it is not requisite thut 
they should be free from internal necessity, hut only from ex- 
ternal constraint. (4) The Send* Pelagian heresy consisted in 
teaching that men can choose whether they will accept grace or 
roject it, (,*>) It Is a Scmi-PcIagiau error to say that Christ died 
for all men. 

These live Propositions gave rise to boated debates 
in the Soibonne, until Ariiauld’s supporters, find- 
ing themselves in a minority, appealed to the law- 
courts on a question of privilege, and the whole 
question was referred to the Assembly of the 


Clergy meeting in the following year. But the 
Assembly also was divided in opinion. In April 
1651, eighty-five bishops wrote to Pope Innocent X., 
begging him to condemn the Propositions ; eleven 
other bishops wrote deprecating the action of their 
colleagues. I nnoceut appoi ntod a commission forth- 
with to examine into the whole quostion, with the 
help of advocates on both sides. Early in 1653 the 
commission reported ; and on the strength of its 
findings Innocent declared all five Propositions 
heretical. 

At first the Jansenists made light of his judg- 
ment. In the 17th cent, few Frenchmen believed 
in papal infallibility. Rome was looked on us a 
country whore diplomatic intrigue went for more 
than theological scholarship, and one pontificate 
might easily undo tho work of another. The 
Jesuits might manage to hoodwink Innocent X. ; 
Port Royal could afford to wait till he gave place 
to a pope less amenable to their influence. Accord- 
ingly Arnauld temporized. He began by denying 
that Jansen was touched by tho censure at all. 
Only one of tho five Propositions was a literal 
extract from the Augustinus', and that one, 
though liable to Calvinistic misconstruction, was 
also capable of being read in the orthodox Catho- 
lic sense given it by Augustine, Jansen’s master. 
Hence, to condemn the disciple was to condemn 
the Doctor of grace. The bishops replied that 
Innocent had condemned the Propositions in the 
precise sense intended by Jansen ; and their asser- 
tion was confirmed by Innocent’s successor, Alex- 
ander VII., in October 1656. Arnauld had already 
been expelled from tho Sorbonne, in spite of Pascal s 
Provincial Letters (Jan. 1656-Marcli 1657), begun 
in an attempt to save him. Early in 1657 tho 
Assembly of the Clorgy imposed on every priest, 
monk, and nun in France a ‘ Formulary,* or decla- 
ration, that the Propositions really were in Jansen’s 
hook. For a while, however, the Formulary hung 
fire. Although in a small minority, the Jansenists 
had poworful backers among both bishops and 
judges. Public opinion was impressed by the 
Provincial Letters , and still more by the so-called 
‘miracle of the Holy Thorn’ (March 24, 1656), 
when Pascal’s little niece, Marguerite Perier, was 
suddenly cured of an ulcerated eye by touching a 
relic from tho Crown of Thorns in the convent 
chapel at Port Royal. Hut tho respite was short ; 
for in 1660 a new and most powerful euomy entered 
the lists. Louis XIV. took the reins of government 
into his own hands ; and this great fanatic for uni- 
formity was tho last man in the world to tolerate 
a handful of eccentric recluses who believed them- 
selves to be in special touch with Heaven, and 
therefore might at any moment set their conscience 
up against tho law. In 1661 lie stirred up the 
bishops to enforce signature of the Formulary; and, 
when the Jansenists objected that mere bishops had 
no right to im|H)se it, he got a new Formulary 
drafted by the pope (1664). 

At last the Jansenists found themselves between 
two fires. Were they to sign, or were they not to 
sign? A few of the most eonsistent were for a 
blank refusal. Just before his death (1662) Pascal 
had declared that the Augustinus was absolutely 
in tho right, and the pope absolutely in the wrong. 
Hence to sign the Formulary, without expressly 
excepting Jansen’s name from censure of ovorv 
kind, was to act in a way * abominable before God, 
craven in the sight of man, and of no use whatso- 
ever to those already marked out for destruction.’ 
Hut the mass of the party followed Arnauld in his 
tenijorizing tactics. He said that the Formulary 
might be signed by any one who bore in mind the 
common distinction of law and fact. In abstract 
matters of dogma the Church was certainly infal- 
lible. Hut this infallibility ceased so soon as it 
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approached concrete cohos of fact ; and it knew no 
more than any one else what was in a particular 
author’s mind when he wrote a certain passage in 
his book. Properly speaking, it had no right to 
pronounce on such questions at all ; if it insisted 
on doing so, the most that its decisions could expect 
was the ‘ resneetful silence * that involves external 
conformity, out no inward acquiescence. Tacitly 
connived at by many bishops, this position was 
openly accepted by four-— those of Alet, Angers, 
Beauvais, and Pamiers. The pope and Louis were 
furious, and there was talk of bringing the offend- 
ing prelates to trial. But all sorts of legal diilicul- 
ties arose as to who should try them ,* for the 
Gallioan Church w r as exceedingly jealous of any 
interference from Rome. While the question was 
still pending, Pope Alexander died. The peace- 
makers at once stepped in, and persuaded the four 
bishops to make a very ambiguous submission to 
Rome. With this the new and very pacific pope, 
Clernont IX., declared himself satisfied (1009) ; and 
Louis's ministers, who were utterly weary of the 
whole quarrel, induced him to take this opportunity 
of admitting the Jansenists generally to grace. 
Public opinion followed his lead. The nuns of Tort 
Royal suddenly found thomscives national hero- 
ines ; and Arnauld ended twenty years of hiding 
by a triumphant entry into Paris. 

Jansenist writers treat this 4 Peace of Clement 
IX.’ asavictory ; really it was the beginning of their 
downfall. They had set out to reform the Church ; 
they ended by having to fight hard for a doubtful 
footing within it. And under Arnauld’s leadership 
the party itself had gone down-hill ; a controversial, 
argumentative impulse was shouldering out tho 
evangelical. The world admired Arnauld’s talents ; 
but, in admiring, it agreed with Bossuet, who said 
that Arnauld was inexcusable for having wasted 
his great abilities in an attempt to show that 
Jansen had not been condemned. Besides, Louis 
never forgot, and never forgave ; and an incident 
vory soon occurred that funned his wrath to a 
flame. For a long while a sullen contest had 
smouldered between the Government and the 
bishops over tho rdgale — the royal prerogative of 
enjoying the temporalities of a vacant bishopric, 
which the Crown lawyers had gradually extended 
into a most vexatious burden. The explosion came 
in 1673, when Louis tried to enforce it on the few 
dioceses which had been hitherto exempt. Loud 

i irotests were raised by the bishops of Alet and 
tamtam — both well known for tueir Jansenist 
sympathies, and both strong opponents of the 
Formulary. Tlioir action raised a violent storm, 
and led directly to Louis’s quarrel with Innocent 
XI. and the Galilean Declaration of 16S k 2. It also 
determined Louis to make an end for ever of the 
obnoxious sect. Ho stayed bis hand during the 
life of his cousin, Madaiue do Longue ville— once 
the heroine of tho Fronde , and now the great patron 
of Port Royal. On her death (1679) ho at once 
proceeded to sharp measures. The nuns of Port 
Royal were again subjected to persecution; and 
Arnauld fled from France, never to return. 

Still, to strike at the leaders was one thing ; to 
crush their followers was quite another. What 
was known as 4 mitigated Jansenism’ — a doctrine 
that just managed to keep within the four corners 
of orthodoxy —found many adherents among the 
clergy. And in lay homes the spirit of Port Royal 
was kept alivo by a book, which played in the 
later history of Jansenism almost as large a part, 
as the Augustinus itself. This was Lr, Nouveau 
Testament en frangais , aucc das reflexions mu rules 
sur vhar/ue verset , pour en rendre la lecture ct la 
meditation plusfaciles d ceux qui commcnccnt d s' y 
appliqmr ; it was popularly known as Les Reflex- 
ions morales , and was from the pen of the Oru- 


torian, Pasquier Qnosnel (1031-1719). In various 
forms and under various titles it went through a 
number of editions between 1 DOS and 1092, without 
incurring any otlicial censure. Indeed, it was 
formally approved by Noaillcs, bishop of Chftlons, 
afterwards Cardinal Archbishop of Paris, although 
QuuhhoI’h opinions were welt known. Iu 1085 he 
had gone to share Arnuuld’s exile in Brussels ; and 
on Arnauld’s death (1091) he succeeded to the 
leadership of the party. Meanwhile the sale of 
his Reflexions morales continued to increase, and 
it became the target of an ever-growing hail of 
Jesuit bullets. At last the more sanguine Jansen- 
ists determined to take the offensive themselves. 
In 1701 they consulted the Sorbonno as to whet her 
it was not enough to receive the condemnation of 
Jansen in 4 respectful silence.’ The question stirred 
tho fires of fifty years before ; and soon ecclesiasti- 
cal Franco was in a blaze. In 1793 Louis wrote to 
Clement XJ., suggesting that they should take con- 
certed action to put an end to .Jansenism for ever. 
Clement replied with the bull Vineam Domini, 
condemning respectful silence outright (1705). The 
bull only whetted Louis’s appetite. The older lie 
grew, and the thicker the disasters of the War of 
Spanish Succession rained upon him, the more t he 
ugly superstitious side of his character awoke. 
He became frenziedly anxious to propitiate his 
Maker, and save himself another Blenheim or 
Malplaquet by exterminating the enemies of the 
Church. As the few old ladies left at Port Royal 
refused to accent the Vineam Domini, their com- 
munity was broken up (1709); their cemetery was 
violated, and tho abbey-buildings deslioyed. The 
king next proposed to Clement to condemn the 
Reflexions morales in fhe most solemn possible 
form. For some time Clement, a pacific diplomat, 
bung back ; but at last he yielded, and put forth 
the bull Unigcnitus (1713). This was a censure 
not only of all that Jansenism said, but of all that 
it had tried to say. Even Fcnolon, although a 
warm admirer of the bull, admits that public 
opinion credited it with having condemned St. 
Augustine, St. Paul, and Jesus Christ Himself. 
It. went altogether beyond tho technical questions 
raised by the Augustinus — notably when it dealt a 
heavy blow at the practice of popular Bible- reading 
lately sprung lip among French Catholics. Hence 
its appearance was the signal for a pomilar outcry ; 
even about lifteen bishops supported Cardinal do 
Noaillcs in refusing to accept it. The next two 
years were spent by the Court in a feverish en- 
deavour to thrust it down their throats; Noaillcs 
was saved from deposition only by tho death of 
the king iu 1715. 

On the accession of tho regent Orleans, bigotry 
at. once gave place to cynical indillcivnce. ()i leu ns 
was a free-thinker, and all he cared for \mim to 
keep the clergy quiet ; hence he always sided with 
the stronger party, in the hope of omshing out the 
weaker. As the bull was generally unpopular, he 
began by taking the side of its opponents, and 
appointed Noaillcs chief ecclesiastical adviser to 
the Court. But he soon found that he had under- 
rated the strength of the (Jonstit u/ionnaircs -i\w 
thick and-thin supporters of the bull. Besides, its 
opponents were divided among themselves. Some 
rejected the Unigeuitus altogether; others were 
willing to accept it with various modifications. A t 
last the stalwarts of the party lost patience with 
its trimmers. In 1717 four bishops those of 
Boulogne, Mirepoix, Montpellier, and Scnez- — 
appealed from the nope to a general Council ; they 
were supported by Noaillcs and a number of others. 
The pope replied that any one who rejected the 
bull thereby cut himself olT from communion with 
the Church of Christ (1718). The Court , foreseeing 
serious risk of a definite breach with Rome, called 
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in tho sorvices of a committee of moderate bishops, 
among them being Massillon of Clermont, the 
famous pulpit orator. The committee produced 
two documents. One -the Corps do doctrine — was 
a commentary on the bull, explaining away every- 
thing in its provisions that might stick in the gorge 
of an ‘appellant.’ The second document was a 
letter accepting the Unigenitus in the same sense 
as the pope — which, as the indignant Clement 
iHjintcd out, was often very different from the sense 
laid down in the Corps de doctrine— and at tho same 
time condemning some of the most extravagant 
utterances of the ImU’s extreme supporters. The 
two documents made up what was known as an 
accommodcmcnt , or compromise ; and the Govern- 
ment decreed that any one who signed the com- 

1 >romise should be deemed to have accepted the 
mil, and be free from further molestation. After 
some wavering, Noailles and most of tho appellant 
bishops accepted the Government’s terms (1720) ; 
and Jansenism came to an end as an organized 
political force. 

Not that it was by any means dead. The four 
original appellants refused tho compromise, and 
4 re-appealed ’ to a general Council. The tolerant 
Regent let them alone; but after his death (1723) 
power passed into the hands of Fleury, former 
tutor to the young king, and au ardent aspirant 
to a cardinal s hat. Ho determined to make an 
example of the most recalcitrant appellant, Bishop 
Soancn of Senez. This old man of over eighty was 
deposed from his bishopric, and exiled to a remote 
monastery in Auvergne. Noailles protested against 
his treatment; but shortly afterwards ho died 
(1729), just after having made a humble submission 
to Homo, lie was hardly in his grave boforo Jan- 
senism burst out again in a now form. Persecution 
generally begets hysteria in its victims, more espe- 
cially when they already accept a strong dootrme 
of conversion. Relief in material miracles goes 
hand in hand with belief in moral ; and even in its 
great days Port Royal could furnish a long list of 
special providences and portents, like the miracle 
of the Holy Thorn. Now that the fortunes of the 
party were at their lowest ebb, these were multi- 
plied a hundredfold. About 1728 tho ‘ miracles of 
St. M6dard’ became the talk of Paris. These were 
a series of astonishing cures — mostly of nervous 
diseases — effected at tho tomb of Francois do I’ftris 
(1690-1727), a young Jansenist cleric of singularly 
holy life, and a perfervid opponent of the Utu- 
genitus. In 1732 the Government closed the 
cemetery, and gave rise to the famous epigram ; 

4 He par le Hoi, defense & Dieu 
Do falre miracle on ce lieu.' 

From more miracles it was but a step to apocalyptic 
prophecy and speaking with tongues. The so- 
called Convnlsionnaires workod themselves up, by 
means of frightful self-torture, into a state of 
ecstasy, in which they prophesied and cured 
diseases. They were speedily disowned by the 
serious Jansenists, but they dragged on a disreput- 
able existence for many years. In 1772 they were 
still important enough for Diderot to take tho field 
against them. A curious law-suit revealed that 
they had a regular organization, with elective 
officers and a common treasury, known as the 
boite d Per rot to (‘ Perrette’s money-box ’), from 
the name of the old lady who was its original 
custodian. 

Meanwhile Cardinal Fleury was having much 
ado to enforce the Unigenitus on the clergy gener- 
ally. The French judges were enthusiastically 
G alii can ; and they hated the bull, because it was 
a triumph of their hereditary enemies, the Jesuits 
and the pope. Hence they put every possible 
difficulty in the way of its execution. Under their 
fostering care, a belief sprang up that to call one- 


self a ‘ Jansenist,’ and abuse the Unigenitus , was 
to show oneself a lover of civil and religious liberty. 
And, as the Jesuits grew more and more unpopular, 
the word 4 Jansenist’ came to mean everything that 
they were not; it stood for a storling, upright 
character, and a manly hatred of double-dealing 
and shams. Thus the historian Sismondi, who was 
t>orn in 1773, remembered au old gentleman who 
used to boast that ho was an atheist, but one of tho 
Jansenist sort. Men of this type had much to do 
with the eventual suppression of the Jesuits (1773), 
and not a little with tne French Revolution. Here 
political Jansenism joined hands with religious in 
the remarkable figure of tho Al>b6 Henri Gregoiro 
(1750-1831), sometime constitutional bishop of Blois. 
For religious Jansenism was not dead. The old 
spirit of Port Royal still survived in many a country 
parsonage and convent, and led throughout the 18tn 
cent, to chronic conflicts witli authority. Often 
the causes of quarrel were trumpery enough ; and 
Jansen’s latter-day descendants did not ulways 
show theniHel ves reasonable or broad-minded. Still, 
in their dim fashion they upheld tho great principle 
of their school— that religion begins and ends us an 
inward 4 touch of the Spirit,’ and over the move- 
ments of that Spirit no Church has jurisdiction. 

Outside France also during tho 18th cent, much 
was heard of Jansenism, though the word was 
loosely used to cover a great number of different 
meanings. Any one who wished to reform abuses 
— more especially abuses profitable to the Court of 
Rome — was at once set down as a Jansenist. So 
was any priest in any country who tried to keep a 
strict hand over his Hock. In Ireland, down to 
quite modern times, Jansenism meant little more 
than a conscientious objection to dancing on Sun- 
day. Much the same is true of Italy, though here 
something of the true spirit of Port Royal inspired 
the efforts of Bishop Scipiono de’ Ricci (1741-1810), 
the leading spirit in tho ill-fatod synod of Pistoia 
(1780). But the most direct heir of Port Royal was 
Jansen’s native country of Holland. Here, ever since 
Jansen’s own day, Catholic ecclesiastical affairs had 
been in a great tangle. The Dutch priests clung to 
their ancient right of electing their own archbisnop 
of Utrecht — or, rather, since the archbishopric had 
lapsed at the Reformation, they wished to choose 
their acting bishop, or vicar-gencral. Rome, on 
the other hand, wan tod to assimilate Holland to 
other Protestant countries, where tho chief ecclesi- 
astical officer was a vicar-apostolic, chosen by the 
pope and directly under his orders. The question 
was all the more burning, since in Holland, as in 
the England of Elizabeth, there were bitter quarrels 
between the Jesuits and the secular parochial clergy. 
The Jesuits wanted a papal nominee ; the seculars 
held tightly to their local independence. Jansen 
had entered the lists on behalf of the seculars, 
while he was still a professor at Louvain ; Saint 
Cyran and Antoine Arnauld hod followed him, and 
ever since Port Royal had been on the friendliest 
terms with Utrecht. Tho fact was not forgotten 
at Rome. Tn 1702 the Vicar-General Coddo was 
deposed by the [H>pe on a charge of Jansenism. A 
section of the Dutch parish priests refused to 
recognize his deposition, and were supported by 
a number of French ‘appellant’ refugees, who 
streamed into Holland after tho promulgation of 
the Unigenitus. Codde himself acquiesced, under 
protest, in his deposition ; but his supporters were 
not so meek as he, and eventually organized them- 
selves into a separate community. In 1723 Cor- 
nelius Steenoven was consecrated archbishop of 
Utrecht by Dominiouo Varlet, a French missionary 
bishop, who had boon deposed by Rome as a 
suspected Jansenist ; and suffragan sees were 
afterwards founded at Haarlem and Deventer. 
Popularly the community has always been known 
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as the Jansenist Church of Utrecht; officially it 
rojects the name of Jansenist, and calls itself the 
Old Roman Catholic Church — * De Oud-roomsch- 
katholieko lCerk.' Necessarily, however, its theo- 
logy wears a strongly Jansenist complexion. It 
regards Arnauld’s interpretation of Jansen as 
perfectly orthodox ; and it rejects the Uniacnitus 
and the infallibility of the pope. In all other 
respects it adheres strictly to Catholio beliefs and 
practices— the practices of two hundred years ago ; 
for it is rigidly conservative, and boasts that it 
docs not move with tho times. Of late years, 
however, it has shaken olF something of its immo- 
bility. Since 1872 it has been in communion with 
the Old Catholics of Germany, although it by 
no means approves all their departures from 
established Catholic usage. More recently it lias 
established a mission in Paris— the ‘ Eglise galli- 
cane’— and has consocrated a bishop to supervise 
the Old Catholics of England. And, if there is 
any future for free Catholio Churches in Western 
Europe, Utrecht will undoubtedly bo their natural 
starting-point and centre. 

Litruaturr.— F or tho contemporary works see Gustavo 
Lanson, Manuel bibliograplogue de la literature franraise 
inoderne, il., P.uh, 11)10 ; aco also tho bibliography to ch. iv. of 
voL v. of the Cambridge Modern Uixtory. Tho principal modern 
works are : C. A. Sainte Beuve, Port- Royal*, (} vote, and index, 
Paris, 1HK2; A. K. H., Angdi<pie of Port-Royal, London, 1906; 
A. Le Roy, La France et Rome de 1700 A 1715, Taris, 1S92 ; 
A. Gazicr, Une Suite d Vhidoire de Port-Royal , do. 1900; 
L. Sech<$, Lea dernier 8 JavxMistea, 3 vols., do. lt>91. Theo- 
logical studies are : F. X. Linsemnann, Michael Baiun, und die 
(Jruiullrgnng desJanneninmus, Tubingen, 1807; J. Paquier, Le 
Jam/: nix me, Paris, 1009. For l ho 01 lurch of Utrecht boo J. A. 
Gertli van Wijk, art. * Jansenistcnkirchc,’ PR1& viil. 699. 

St. Cyres. 

JAPAN. — The country of Japan (exclusive of 
Korea [q.v.]) consists of more than 40 islands and 
a great number of islets, lying between 50° 50' and 
2I U 45' N. and 150° 32' and 122° 6' E., and having 
an area of more than 173,780 sq. miles. Of these 
islands Honshu is tho largest, containing nearly 
two-fifths of tho total area ; and it lias been, and 
is likely to remain, the chief seat of national life. 
Hut Kyushu, to the south-west of Honshu, is his- 
torically of far greater importance, having been for 
centuries one of tho main channels through which 
Asiatic and European influences reached Japan. 

A remarkable feature of Japan is the high ratio 
of coast-line to land area, this being estimated at 
1 : 3£, whereas in Greece and Norway, which have 
tho longest coast-lines in Europe, tho ratio is 1 : 5. 
The south coast of Honshu and tho west coast of 
Kyushu have the greatest number of bays and inlets 
—which explains the historical fact that tlieciviliza- 
tion of Japan first began in those islands. 

I. ETHNOLOGY. — What racial components 
entered into the making of the Japanese people 
properly so called cannot be determined with ac- 
curacy. It seems to be clear, however, that the 
Mancnu-Korean, the Mongol, and tho Malayan 
types predominate. This is the view propounded 
by E. JBaelz, who made tho most exhaustive study 
or the question, particularly on the physiological 
side (Mitt, der dcutsvhen Ccscllsrh. f ur Natur- und 
Volkerkunde 0 stank ns, no. 28 [1883]), It is his- 
torically evident that great numbers of Koreans 
constantly migrated to Japan in ancient times ; ami 
tho oldest annals of Japan seem to indicate that in 
the pre-historic ages there was between her islands 
and the Asiatic continent, particularly *3. China, an 
almost constant passing to and fro of tho peoples 
on both sidos of the water. Tho Manc.hu- Korean 
characteristics in tho physique of tho Japanese are 
the tall, slender figuro, somewhat narrow, oval face, 
with no special projection of cheek hones, a straight 
or aquiline nose, more or less slanting eyes, and 
small hands with long, delicate lingors. People of 
this type were probably tho first settlers on the 
north coast of Honshu, the province then known 
vol. vii .— 31 


by tho name of Idzumo. Mongol characteristics 
are a broad face, prominent chock bones, oblique 
eyes, and a fiat nose. The Malayans are said to 
have contributed tho most important elements to 
tho Japanese race. Their physical characteristics 
are the square-built, well-developed body, gener- 
ally short in stature, and the round face itli a 
conspicuous tendency to prognathism. They are 
found m S. China, m tho south-western parts of 
Korea, and in all the islands along the eastern 
coasts of the Asiatic continent ; and il is probable 
that at tho dawn of Japanese history they landed 
in Kyushu and thence pushed their way north 
until they finally conquered the Mancliu- Korean 
settlers in Idzumo. These threo types aro now so 
blended as to make it impossible to trace any single 
one distinctly and exclusively in tho features of 
particular individuals. Every Japanese is a com- 
posite, each differing from tho rest only in the 
matter of proportion. 

There is, however, a group of people in Japan 
who have preserved their racial distinctness until 
this day. They aro the Ainus, tho people who 
now inhabit tho islands north of tho Tsngaru 
Strait. It still remains an unsolved question 
whothor they wore the aborigines of Japan. Some 
assert that a primitive people known as tho 
‘Koropokgnl’ inhabited tho Japanese islands 
previous to the intrusion of the Ainus. In any 
case, it is quite evident that tho latter once occupied 
the whole land, but were gradually driven out of 
Kyttshn and the main island by later intruders 
from the Asiatic continent or the South Sea Islands. 
Historical records show that the Ainus were once 
fierce, bravo lighters, making strong opposition to 
the central government, and not iutrequently 
becoming a menace to its security. There was, 
however, a distinct portion of the Ainus who were 
called the nic-ycso, tho ‘ naturalized * Ainus, in 
contrast to tho ara-ytso , the ‘wild* Ainus. This 
tends to show that Ainu blood is Mowing in tho 
veins of the Japanese. Tho Ainu people, unlike 
tho Mancliu- Koreans or tho Mongols, have a very 
close resemblance to some Europeans in physical 
characteristics. They are rather short and thickly 
built; they have prominent foreheads with deep- 
sot eyes, bushy eyebrows, often overhanging (lie 
oyes, and, unlike their Mancliu- Korean neigh hours, 
wavy hair with heavy beards, and, rental kn My 
enough, long divergent eyelashes. There is, ac- 
cordingly, good reason for J. Uatchelor, probably 
tho best authority upon the Ainus, to hold that 
they belong to tiro Caucasian race. He maintains 
also that the ‘Ainu language is Aryan, with tho 
marks common to the languages of the six great 
Aryan peoples’ (cf. \V. E. Griffis, The Jap. Nation 
in Evolution, p. 5; see, further, art. Ainus, vol. 
i. p. 231) HI). Ik II. Chamberlain is opposed to this 
view, principally on the ground flint, tho llaUcning 
of the shin bone different tales I he Ainus from the 
Aryans (The Lnnyuaye, Myl/wluyy, und (leuyrnphi- 
cal Nomenclature of Japan mewed in the Liyht 
of A ino Studio:, London, 1895, r>. lOf. ). This in- 
volves the question whether there is an Aryan 
element in the physical and mental constitution of 
the Japanese race. 

J. J. Rein declares that 'Japanese society exhibits a Rurpris- 
ingly large variety ami mutability In featuro and complexion. 
The tatter, though, generally npcaklng, much durln r Limn 
1111 long Caucasian*, approximates in occasional Instances to 
even the fair, clear complexion of the (Jcrnmnic peoples. 
Not unfriMjuently the symmetry and the regularity of fe.ifur" 
are so great and* so discrepant from tho prevailing Mongolian 
type that we imagine we are in the presence of a well formed 
European ’ (Japan, London, ISS4, eh. on ‘ Ethnography It 
should, however, bo added, that Rein thought the Japanese 
anything but beautiful. 

More recently, Griffis (op. cit. pp. 3-47) has affirmed 
that lie witnessed, to his surprise, many ‘ evidences,’ 
including physical features and mental character- 
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istics, of the Japanese being descended fron 
Iranian, Caucasian, or Aryan ancestry. It is a 
fact that in certaiu sections of the country — e.g. t in 
considerable portions of Kyfishii, ChGgoku, and 
Hoknriku— the inhabitants have at least physical 
excellencies both in form and strength that dis 
tinguisl) them from those of other parts of the 
empire. It is also to be noted that the Japanese, 
in spite of their having adopted the culture, and 
particularly the literature, of the Chinese, have 
preserved their language, which is radically ditt'eren 
from that of their continental neighbours. On tin 
other hand, this language is peculiarly isolated 
and no congener to it has as yet been discovered. 

II. Rklwious HISTORY.— It lias been rightly 
said that Japanese culture takes its origin from 
alwvo and from abroad. The genius of the people 
so far has been shown not so much in original 
creation as in adaptation. The religious history 
of Japan shows no exception ; it depicts a continual 
influx of foreign influences and the constant adjust- 
ment of them to Japanese temperament and needs. 

i. Early period.-— The religion of ancient Japan 
presents no definitely systematized forms of worship 
or belief. It was animistic or spiritistic. The 
term himi , which signifies ‘deity,’ was applied 
indiscriminately to any object or natural pheno- 
menon that might arouse the feelings of wonder, 
awe, or reverence. Men, bcaRts, birds, plants, seas, 
mountains, rivers, winds, and storms, in which the 
poople believed some supernatural spirit dwelt, 
were worshipped (see, further, art. God [Japanese], 
vol. vi. p. 204 f.). Belief in divine and demoniacal 
possession was common. Divination and augury 
of various kinds were practised. Magic and charms 
were employed to avert evil. The introduction of 
Confucianism (see art. CONFUCIAN BiaiaiON, vol. 
iv. p. 12 If.) in A.D. 285, and of Buddhism in A. I). 
538, produced no change in these primitive practices, 
which it only refined outwardly. 

Tim, mythological accounts contained in the 
Ko/iki ( linear d of Ancient Event* t compiled A.D. 
712) and the Nihongi ( Chronicle , compiled A.D. 
720), however, seem to represent those ancient 
beliefs and pract ices in the light of an age in which 
a more or less definite form of ancestor-worship 
had been developed (see, however, art. ANCKSTOR- 
Worshtp [Japanese], vol, i. p. 455 IF.). The racial 
blending and political unification of the tribes 
inhabiting the islands, which took place at a time 
which cannot be precisely determined, must have 
brought about a typo of religion which, in subse- 
quent- ages, took the name of Shinto ( q.v .). The 
imperial t hanksgiving festivals, such as the Daijof 

i Great Bite of the First Bice), the Shin jot (Annual 
tite of the First Bice), and the Kannnmcsai 
(Thanksgiving Offering to the Ancestor- God), arc 
generally regarded as having boen handed down 
from time immemorial. All the mythological 
narratives contained in the ancient annals show 
the fundamental importance attached to the 
common ancestry of all the Japanese poople ; and 
this is also evident from the fact that the religious 
rites in which the ancestor-gods were invoked were 
regarded as a function of government, both rites 
and government having the same name, matsurigoto. 
In primitive Japan, a tax was levied to maintain 
those religious rites. A system of ancestor- worship 
implies a conviction of the immortality of the soul, 
and this belief was held by the ancient Japanese. 
Death was called ‘ disappearing,’ ‘going away,’ or 
‘ concealing one’s person.’ Distinction was made 
between the two kinds of soul existing in eaoli 
distinguished person. The one was the nigitama, 
gentle, peaceful, and benevolent; the other the 
aratama , rough, strong, and brave. A medium 
known as kamiko (‘child of the god’) was on 
emergency called to discover the will of a departed 


ancestor. ' The idea of transmigration seems also 
to have been present. Closely connected with 
ancestor-worship are the rites of purification, which 
were of pre-eminent importance in Shinto ritual. 
There were two principal forms, one of which was 
harai, wind-purilication (which often consisted in 
paying a penalty or fine), the other misogi , water- 
puri H cation. To the mind of the ancient Japanese, 
cleanliness was next to godliness. Any defilement, 
sanitary, moral, or ritual, received the utmost care 
and attention. Prayers, called norito , aro more of 
the nature of praise than of supplication. 

2. 550- x 200. — Borne on the current of the conti- 
nental civilization which brought various forms of 
art and culture to Japan, Buddhism came through 
Korea to the island-empire in the second quarter 
of the 6th century. This was the century of great 
Buddhist propaganda in China (cf. art. CHINA 
[Buddhism in], vol. iii. p. 552 IF.). Many of her 
immigrants, who were coming in great numbers, 
seem to have been devoted missionaries. In A.D. 
538, through the agency of the king of Kudara in 
Korea, a royal gift, consisting of a statue of 
Buddha, sntras, and banners, was presented to the 
Japanose Court, accompanied with the message that 
the Buddhist Dharma, the most excellent of all 
Laws, which would bring immeasurable benefit to 
its believers, had been accoptcd in all lands lying 
between India and Korea. The question whether 
the new faitli should be accepted was taken up by 
two hostile Court parties struggling for political 
supremacy. The new religion was in the mean- 
time being continually reinforced by the importa- 
tion of missionaries, magicians, artisans, siilras, 
and objects of ritual. It first received Court 
sanction when Prince Umayado or Shotoku de- 
feated the army of the anti-lhiddhistio Mononob6 
family, and became regent to Empress ttuiko in 
A.D. 593. He drew up Japan’s first ‘ Constitution,’ 
proclaiming the 4 Triune Treasure,’ i.c. the Buddha, 
the Law, and the Sahgha, to be the ultimate object 
of faith, and single-hearted devotion to it the 
fundamental factor of an upright life. At the 
public expense he built Buddhist temples, pagodas, 
seminaries, hospitals, dispensaries, and asylums for 
the aged and the helpless. He sent students 
directly to China to study Buddhist doctrines. 
The new faith made headway among both the 
higher and the lower classes. In the year 624, 
less than 70 years after the first introduction of 
the sutras, the temples numbered 40, the priests 
816, and the nuns 569. From this time the influ- 
ence of Buddhism continued almost without inter- 
ruption to the close of the Tokugawa regime (1868). 
During tho Nara period (708-794), successive 
Emperors fostered the faith. It became tho re- 
ligion of the Court, and the security of tho crown 
and the peace of the land were thought to be depen- 
dent upon the continuous favour of Buddha anil his 
saints. The cenobites, as his followers, were re- 
lieved from the public service required from all 
others. Under the Emperor Sh6mu, a Buddhist 
temple was built in each provinco, and tho Tfidai 
temple in Nara, the metropolis of that time, was 
the central shrine (741), dedicated to Vairochana 
(the universe porsonalized as Buddha), whoso 
colossal bronze image, 53 ft. in height, was cast a 
few years later. The beautiful consort of Shomu, 
Empress KomyO, who had great influonco with 
him, was a zealous Buddhist. Sh6inu and Komyft 
called themselves ‘ servants of the Triune Treasure,’ 
md on one occasion prostrated themselves before 
du dd ha’s image. Under such circumstances it was 
nit natural tnat the religion should become an 
instrument in the hands 01 ambitious politicians, 
“n the time of Empress Kftken (749-769), the 
icclesiastieal body haa grown into a political power 
which almost overshadowed the Imperial authority. 
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Yug4«no-D5ky6, a notorious bonze, became Im- 
perial Abbot and prime minister, and would have 
usurped the Imperial throne but for the heroic 
opposition of Wak 6 -no-Kiyomaro, a devoted royal- 
ist. At the same time a syncretistie movement 
was going on. Natural calamities and plagues, 
which frequently atllicted the people, disturbed 
their belief in Buddha’s protection, and tended to 
drive them to the worship of the old fowri, and the 
Emperors themselves liaua dread that the forsaken 
deities might be avenging themselves. A religious 
compromise was arranged by the priest Gyoki, 
when the colossal image of Buddha, already men- 
tioned, was cast after ho had secured an oracle 
at the Shinto temple of Is£ to tho effect that 
Amat^rnsu, the Ancestor-Goddess, was a manifesta- 
tion of Vairochana. This example of combining 
the worship of native deities witn that of Buddha 
and his saints was followed in other parts of the 
country, to the advantage of Buddhism. This 
syncretistie movement was brought to completion 
by Kukai, who appeared about fifty years later. 
Whatever may be said of the Buddhism of the 
Nara period, it mado an unparalleled contribution 
to the advancement of religious arts. 

The Heian period (beginning 794) is marked by 
the introduction of different divisions of Buddhism. 
The sect called Tmdai-shu in Japan was inaugur- 
ated by Saichfl (posthumously Dcngyo, 707-82*2), a 
pre-eminent Buddhist of this period, who went to 
China and studied the doctrine of Tcndai, which 
ho rearranged and remoulded into something almost 
new. Saiclio’s doctrine is basod upon the teaching 
known as the ‘Lotus of the True Law.’ Buddha, 
the historical revealer of truth, is here viewed as 
the full enlightenment. Realization of such 
Buddliahood in one’s consciousness is the supreme 
object of all mysteries, virtues, and wisdom. 
Saieho’s system combined different aspects of the 
Buddhist doctrine which received emphasis in differ- 
ent proportion at tho hands of later Buddhists, and 
thus became the fountain-head of different branches 
of Japanese Buddhism. Breadth of learning and 
purity of character made Saiehd influential with 
the Court, and lie built a monastery on Mount 
Hiei ( 788 ), which was for several centuries one of 
tho greatest centres of Buddhist learning aH well 
as of ecclesiastical power. 

Another division called Shingon-shu (‘Sect of 
True Word’) was introduced in the Nara period, 
and became a power under Ivukai (posthumously 
Kobfl, 774-835). lie began liis teaching by classi- 
fying various forms of religious life in ten grades 
of development, the last and highest being that of 
Shingon. It is the state in which full blessedness 
of Buddhftliood is realized. According to Kflkai, 
the entire universe, including all spiritual exist- 
ence, is made up of the six elements which again 
may be grouped as two, mental and material. The 
two are, however, inseparably blended. Mattor 
contains mind, and mind incorporates itself in 
matter. The two are one, and the one is two. 
Every particle of matter is, therefore, pervaded by 
the divine presence of Buddliahood. The universe 
is but Buddha externalized. The Buddha within 
us may be called forth by practice of the ‘ mystery ’ 
in conduct, speech, and heart. This doctrine of 
Kflkai naturally lont support, especially on the 
theoretical side, to the syncretistie movement of 
Buddhism that had been inaugurated by GyOki. 
The propagator of the Shingon sect thus became 
also the originator of Ityobu, namely Buddhistic 
Shintd, proclaiming that tho Imperial custom of 
kami -worship is, in reality, but disguised adoration 
of Buddha. Kflkai had far greater influence than 
any of his predecessors. His versatile genius, ex- 
tending even to tiie work of engineering and the 
arts of writing and carving, his untiring energy, 


and his practical resourcefulness combined to mnko 
him a great power both in the Court circle and 
among tho common people. lie built a monastery 
on Mount Koya, which became the headquarters 
of his denomination, and eventually overshadowed 
the influence of tho hi 11 -monastery on Hiei. We 
may here note a remarkable change that took 
place in tho religious atmosphere. During the 
earlier part of this period, worldly blessings, such 
as health, good harvest, prosperity, and peace, 
were the reward sought in the worship of the kami, 
or Buddhist deities ; and gorgeous rituals and the 
mystery practices pertaining to tho Shingon sect 
made it attractive, especially in Court circles. 
Later, however, as tho Kujiwura family declined 
and one civil war occurred after another, both the 
noblas and tho common people felt the evanescence 
of this world ; the yearning after supramundano 
bliss became imperative, while pessimism pre- 
vailed. 

3 . 1200 - 1600 .— For half a century or more 
previous to Yoritomo’s founding of tlm Bakufu 
(military government) at Kamakura (1192), clan 
struggles involved tho country in constant war- 
fare. Bloody combat, exhaustion, death, and the 
treachery of fortune, all of which were but common 
occurrences, could not fail to produce a pessimistic 
temperament. Elaborate rituals and theological 
distinctions offered no attraction. The religion 
which could point out a haven of security, undis- 
turbed by the storms of life, was in urgent demand. 
To meet such a need Ilonen (1133-1212) and Shinran 
(1173-1202) appeared. 

(а) Jddo and Shin sects. — Ilonen, formerly a 
student of the Tcndai doctrine at the monastery- 
school on Hiei, renounced all its philosophy hh 
effete, and disowned the mystery practices and the 
discipline of conduct as useless, lie preached the 
doctrine of Sukhavati, the Japanese * Judo,’ or the 
‘ Western l’uro Land,’ according to which any 
man, ignorant or wiso, high or low, could be 
saved by faith in tho boundless gracoof Auiitabhu. 
Saintly character, profound piety, and sincere con- 
viction, with his doctrine of tho future redemption, 
mado Il5non tho greatest religious influence with 
tho Court and common people, until the jealousy 
of his religious rivals caused him to be exiled and 
some of his disciples to l»e put to death. The faith 
which he once preached, however, did not cease to 
bo a powerful influence. Ilonen had many capable 
followers, tho most eminent of whom was Shinran, 
who carried his master’s teaching to its logical 
consequence. Ho unhesitatingly abandoned the 
repeated invocation of Amitablm’s name which 
constituted an important part in Honeu’s doctrine, 
proclaiming a simple, undoubting trust in tho 
Deliverer as the sole condition of salvation. With 
a l>old stroke of genius, he abolished the prohibi- 
tion of the marriage of bonzes, practically re- 
moving the distinction between the secular and 
the sacred. He was married himself, and he called 
himself the gutoku, tho ‘ tonsured ignoramus,’ 
putting himself on the same level as common 
people. Thus the Shin sect was founded by 
Shinran, whose doctrine and influence have sur- 
vived all vicissitudes of time, and are perpetuated 
to this day in the Hongwanji, the two greatest 
blirines in Japan. 

( б ) Zen sect. —While religious revivals were thus 
going on among the mans of the people, a doctrine 
peculiarly adapted to the military class was intro- 
duced by Eisai (1141-1215) and J logon (1200-53), 
the respective founders of the llinzni and Kmlo 
divisions of tho Zen sect. The doctrine of sen, or 
dhydna , maintains that tho state of enlightenment 
attained by Buddha cannot be conveyed by any 
external means. All doctrinal learning and rituals, 
therefore, are useloss, and meditation or a con- 
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centrated reflexion upon one's essential nature is 
the' only way to realize Buddhahood in one’s self. 
A complete disregard of the letter and of ritual 
pageantry made the Zen doctrine exceedingly 
popular among military men, who prided them- 
selves upon extreme simplicity of life. The Dhyftna 
doctrine also helped them to cultivate the spirit of 
stoical indifference to hardship and the habit of 
resoluteness in conduct. Many Sliflguns became 
adherents of this doctrine. 

(c) Nichiren sect . — In the meantime there arose 
an extreme form of bibliolatry. Nichiren (1222- 
82), after the teaching of Saiclio, based his teach- 
ing upon the Saddharmapundarika (‘ Lotus of the 
Truo Law’). Ilis principal tenet consisted in 
adoration of Buddha’s Truth by ropoatedly utter- 
ing the title of that scripture m which alone, he 
held, the genuine and, indeed, the only true 
doctrines of Gautama are set forth. Persecuted, 
exiled, almost put to death, he ever grew bolder 
in his denunciation of the faithless age, holding to 
the firm conviction that he was the heaven-sent 
Bodhisattva (q.v.) whose coming in the ‘ latter ago ’ 
had been predicted by Gautama. 

The religious leaders whom wo have just men- 
tioned had in every case many able disciples, who 
perpetuated and developed the movements which 
their teachers had begun. Roughly speaking, tho 
Tendai and Shingon sects held influence among the 
nobles ; the Zen among the warrior class ; Jfldo 
and Shinshft among the mass of tho people. In 
the 16th and 10th conturies, an age again involved 
in wars and political disorder, those religious bodies 
often became militant, and interfered with politics. 
The Zen sect, being that of the military aristocrats, 
became influential through its monasteries in edu- 
cational work and literary culture. It was an 

T of religious fermentation, and a great number 
minor sects arose, finding more or less of a 
following. 

{d) Shinto . — Shinto also awoke from the dog- 
matic slumber which it had enjoyed nnder the 
name of RyObu Shinto, and marie an attempt to 
systematize itself. Kitalmtak6 Chikafnsa (1339) 
tried to show the divine descent of tho Imperial 
sovereigns, and vindicate Ararat- worship as essential 
to tho preservation of national order. In this 
teaching, lie became a forerunner of the royal 
ShintOists of the 18th century. In tho 16th cent. 
Yoshida Kan^tomo, borrowing his method largely 
from tho Tendai doctrine, proclaimed Unitarian 
Shint.0 (Yuiitsu Shinto), which stood in contrast 
with RyObu (syncretistic Shinto). Shinto did not 
become a great social factor, however, until the 
18th century. 

(e) lloman Catholics . — In the 10th cent, the 
Jesuit missionaries began operations in Kyflshfl 
and extended them to Kyoto, where their message 
was welcomed by Nobunaga, the ruling Shogun, 
who, at their instance, opened a theological semi- 
nary at Azuohi, Omi, ana also built a cathedral in 
the Imperial capital. Their propaganda, often 
accompanied with gifts of musical instruments, 
clocks, glasses, and oven distribution of rice among 
the poor, found great success among both the popu- 
lace and the feudal nobles, especially in Kyflshfl 
and Nagato. Thirty years after tho commence- 
ment of their work the number of converts is 
estimated to have been 300,000. Their influence 
began to fail after the assassination of Nobunaga 
(1682), and under IIid6yoahi and the Tokugawa 
Shflguns, patrons of Buddhism, the Roman Catholic 
faitn was prohibited. Tho suppression of tho in- 
surgents at Shimabara, Kyflshfl, in 1(138 marks the 
downfall of the ‘ Kirischitan ’ as a political factor. 

4. 1600-1868. — The Tokngnwa government 
adopted a definitely centralizing policy, designed 
to prevent the rise of anv political or social factor 


to unmanageable magnitude. Religions of any 
potency wero, therefore, either paralyzed by gener- 
ous patronage or put under proscription. The 
aggressive movement of the Roman Catholic Chris- 
tians was completely checked in 1633; and the 
government tried to exterminate individual Chris- 
tians by charging the Buddhist priests with the 
office of taking a religious census. The nation as 
a whole was compelled to be Buddhist, at least in 
outward form. At the same time, Buddhism under 
the Shflgun’s patronage fell into spiritual decay, 
although to its credit is the fact that most of the 
Buddhist scriptures and literary productions were 
put into print. The doctrines and ecclesiastical 
policy of each of the Buddhist sects were systema- 
tized. Takuan (+ 1046), Hakuin (t 1780), and Jiun 
(t 1804) were among the most conspicuous priests 
of this age. The oppressive policy of the Shflgunate 
government caused, as we have seen, religious and 
spiritual lassitude on the one hand ; but, on the 
other hand, it produced a strong reaction on the 
part of the adherents of those religions which the 
government had neglected and overlooked. Such 
was the case with the Shintoists. Since the time 
of Dengyfl and Kflkai, Shinto had lost its pristine 
purity and preserved a merely nominal existonco 
under the shadow of Buddhism. Now Havashi 
Rasan (t 1657), officially a Confucianist, made an 
attempt to free Shinto from tho ‘defilement’ of 
Buddhism ; but the Shinto taught was strongly 
tinged with Confucian philosophies. 

It was 1 1 irata Atsutand ( 1843) who claimed Shinto 
as the only true religion, asserting that Japan and 
her Imperial household, as standing in a right re- 
lation to the Creator and the Ruler of the universe, 
wore the special objects of divine favour. A 11 other 
religions he denounced as false or deteriorated. 
He had a large following, especially among the 
samurai , and contributed greatly to the Restora- 
tion of the Imperial government. 

In the 19th cent, religions beliefs arose which 
claimed the name of Shinto, but which really had 
little connexion witli tho ancient system of that 
name. Probably the best known anil most worthy 
leader was Kurozumi, who preached on the four 
themes of divine revelation, prayer, providence, 
and honesty. He proclaimed also that tho goddess 
Amat4ra.su was tho fountain-head of all life, and 
that man must be in constant communion with her. 
Many other systems, such as Konko, Tenri, and 
Remmon, are but old superstitious practices under 
the guise of Shinto worship. 

g. After 1868. —The Restoration of 1868 brought 
Shinto into prominence, at least temporarily, since 
it was regarded as representing tho ‘way’ of 
the national gods or ancestors. Tho first act of 
the Jingi Jimukyoku (‘ Bureau of Ecclesiastical 
Affairs’), established in 1868, was to effect a 
complote separation of Shinto and Buddhism, the 
former of which had boon practically absorbed in 
tho latter ever since tho time of Gydgi ( |* 822) and 
Kflkai (1 835). Political leaders in the government, 
regarding Shinto as the foundation of national mo- 
rality, instituted it as a sort of State religion, giv- 
ing Shinto priests official rank, whereas Buddhism 
was subjected by them to iconoclastic, measures. 
Buddhist images were destroyed, tho temples dilap- 
idated, and the Ismzes advised to return to the 
‘right kind of life.’ This continued until 1872, 
when the Kyflbushfl (‘Ecclesiastic Department’) 
was established, and Buddhist and Shinto priests 
were equally recognized as Kyodoshoku (official 
moral instructors). The Shinto revival subsided, 
and Buddhism continued in its inertness until 
Christianity quickened it into renewed activity. 

Christianity, at first proscribed, and yet secretly 
and pcrseveringly working its way through all ad- 
versities since 1869, formed in the seventies several 
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centres of influence through the agency of mission 
workers and teachers, of whom G. H. F. Vorbeck, 
David Thompson, \V. S. Clark, S. It. Brown, 
W. E. Griffis, George Cochran, James Balhigh, 
Captain Janes, and D. C. Greene are the best 
known. Of the Japanese Christian leaders, 
Niishima (t 1800) and Honda (Bishop of the Japan 
Methodist Church, + 1912) exercised wide influence. 
The mighty current of ‘ Europeanization ’ which 


rapid progress. 

was promulgated, and confirmed the right of tho 
Christians to maintain their faith. Indeed, tho 
placards prohibiting the Christian faith had been 
removed in 1875, but it had continued to be a pro- 
scribed religion. Early in tho nineties an extreme 
counter-current of Nationalism set in. The problem 
of Treaty Revision had aroused anti-foreign feel- 
ing, and Christianity, being regarded as an ‘alien 
faith, * Buffered. The faith was attacked as detri- 
mental to educational interests ; the doors of the 
Government schools were closed against it, and 
Christian education became an impossibility. 
Moreover, the European culture which nad flooded 
the nation brought with it some ideas that appa- 
rently were hostile to Christian doctrine as it was 
presented at that time. Not only Bentham and 
Mill, but also Spencer and Darwin, wero welcomed. 
All this, however, presented no serious difficulty to 
progressive Christians. 

Tno Buddhists now started a movement which 
they called the ‘Royalistic Buddhist Union,’ and 
stirred up all Japanese to join their anti-Christian 
campaign. Tho Shintoists combined with them 
once more. The Imperial Rescript on Education 
was promulgated in 1889, with the purpose of set- 
ting up a national standard of morality, and this 
document was employed by conservatives as a basis 
of argument against Christianity. 

The war with China in 18'J4-95 had two opposito 
effects. On the one hand, it awoke the whole 
nation to a consciousness of her own resources, 
both material and spiritual, which led some to 
believe that Japan required no other religion than 
thoso which she had had from olden times. On 
the other hand, tho very gratifying of a long- 
cherished political aspiration led the people to feel 
the need or a higher and deeper nature which mere 
material or political glory could nob satisfy. Here 
and there, amidst the blaze of the national exulta- 
tion, a dark, cold stream of pessimism flowed. 
From hanmon (‘ spiritual distress ’) not a few young 
men took refuge in suicide. Christianity, now 7 
more ‘naturalized’ or ‘ .1 a pan i zed ’ and stronger 
after many years of struggle, renewed her activity. 
At the beginning of the new century, all Protestant 
denominations (22 in number), except a few ex- 
tremely conservative ones, joined in an evangoliz- 
ing campaign which was carried on at strategic 
points in the Empire. Buddhism also, perceiving 
the spiritual crisis now pressing upon the nation, 
mode an attempt to promote religious interests 
instead of wasting its energy in attacking Chris- 
tianity ; and a body of Buddhist scholars, mostly 
of the Shin sect, started a pietistie movement 
called ‘Now Buddhism. ’ The old conflict between 
Christianity and other forms of religion passed. 
A new alternative of choice presented itself-re- 
ligion or irreligion ; and the craving for a new 
spiritual power became intense. The Russo- 
Japanese war of 1904-05 marked a short period of 
suspense in this general tendency. The victory 
gave the nationalists one more opportunity to 
emphasize the traditional principle of morality — 

» to the Emperor and filial dutifulness. 

a younger generation seems to crave some- 
thing deeper and more fundamental. Eucken and 


Bergson axe now claiming their attention, and 
Christianity and Buddhism are expected to develop 
newer and more exalted aspect* of power than they 
have hitherto revealed. 

III. Ethical development. — i. Earliest 
period to the 6th century. — The history of Japanesu 
ethics reveals a composite character in the tempera- 
ment of the people. We find in it, even from 
ancient times, a combination of what may bo 
called Hellenic and Hebraic tendencies, varying 
only in proportion in different ages. Clear sky, 
crystal waters, pine-clad mountains, and the blue 
transparent seas surrounding tho whole land all 
tended to develop a moral conception in which 
ideas fundamentally ethical blended with {esthetic 
ideas. In ancient times, good and had desires were 
expressed in terms designating optical sensations, 
such as ctkai (rod, clear), kuroi (dark, black), kiyoi 
(clear, clean) and kitanai (turbid, impure, unclean). 
Even to-day these terms, used in proper eon text, 
may convey a purely spiritual signification. To 
the Japanese ear sekishm , ‘rod heart 1 (i.e. single- 
hcartcuncss), and haraguroi, ‘black-abdomen’ (i.e. 
black-heartedness), do not sound strange. Tho 
conception of tsumi , ‘offence,’ therefore, was not 
purely ethical. Tho idea is better expressed by tho 
term ‘evil,’ or, more strictly, ‘foulness.’ Among 
amatsU’tsumi (offences against the heavenly gods), 
tho ‘ sin ’ of flaying a beast, or that of defiling the 
court set apart for religious functions, received tho 
same treatment as certain crimes that might bo 
committed in an agricultural community. Among 
kunitsu-tsumi (offences among tho aborigines), 
leprosy and similar skin-diseases are mentioned 
Hide by ride with incest and manslaughter. Tho 
most characteristic way of correcting any ‘offence,’ 
therefore, consisted in purificatory rites (cf. above, 
p. 482 b ). 

Patriarchal morality was the one dominating 
feature among the ancient Japanese which has, 
with some modifications, persisted to the present 
time. In early times, Japan consisted of numerous 
tribes, the bravest and tho most intelligent of 
which prevailed over the rest. Trades ami profes- 
sions were all hereditary. Tho land and tho people 
belonged to the tribal chief who happened to take 
possession of them. The Japanese community is 
simply the development and coalition of those 
various tribes. The national characteristics of tho 
Japanese people, therefore, were developed through 
the welding of a great number of tribes or families 
into one united pcoplo through the pressure of 
political and social struggle. The account, in the 
Nikongi , of early Emperors invoking the heavenly 
gods on behalf of tho people may be due to the 
influence of parallel records in Chinese history, but 
it is evident that thero existed betw een the chief 
and his tribesmen a relationship similar to that 
between father and son. The spirit of loyalty, 
which played a great part in later ages, is but the 
development of filial obedience. The ritual in which 
tho celestial gods or ancestors wore invoked is the 
religious expression of tho filial sentiment. Numeri- 
cal growth frequently has a decentralizing effect, and 
this fact accounts for the clan struggles in later 
periods. Only bycapableEmpcrorsormilitsuy rulers 
was a national unification brought about. So far as 
the official record goes, the Confuciau A nnhrfs were 
introduced in A.D. 285, and Prince Wakairutsnko 
studied the Chinese classics; but it is doublfwl 
whether this event produced any renwukable 
change in the moral life of the Japanese. 

2. 550-1200. — With the introduction of Buddhism 
in the 6th cent. Japan entered upon a new phase 
of culture and moral life. Prince Ui nay ado or 
Shotoku, the first to bring I he new faith In promi- 
nence, drew up tho celebrated ‘Constitution,’ con- 
sisting of 17 articles relative to the duties of rulers 
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and officials. Tie included many injunctions which 
wore Buddhistic and Confucian in spirit, and, 
therefore, theoretically speaking, opposed to 
certain moral principles which arose under the 
patriarchal form of society. Loyal obedience to 
the sovereign, for instance, is enjoined, not because 
lie is the tamily head of the .Japanese people, but 
because he is so appointed by heaven, it being pre- 
supposed that the ruler’s position may be occupied 
bv any one best fitted for it. The general welfare 
of the community is regarded as of the utmost 
importance, while loyalty to the clan receives no 
attention whatever. Further, the emphasis placed 
upon the importance of adoring the ‘Triune 
Treasure’ may bo interpreted as involving Bud- 
dhistic universalism, which is essentially subversive 
of patriarchal morality. All this, however, may 
be due to the effort of the Prince to check those 
evils which the ever growing elannism of that 
period had developed. In fact, the Taikwa Refor- 
mation (A.D. G45) followed the downfall of the 
Soga family. The ethical history of Japan may 
in ono sense he regarded as a struggle between the 
patriarchal morality (family or clan morality) 
indigenous to the country and the universal 
morality introduced from abroad, a combination 
of which may be found in the late development of 
Bushido (the spirit of the samurai, i.e. feudal 
retainers). The introduction of Buddhism 
awakened the humanitarian sentiment, particu- 
larly among the Court nobles and members of the 
Imperial household, as may be seen in the establish- 
ment of asylums for the poor, in the building of 
dispensaries, and in the laws prohibiting the 
destruction of animal life. It also encouraged an 
ascetic disposition, inducing some to withdraw 
from the world. In the sphere of practical morality, 
the Confucian system seems to have had greater 
and perhaps more salutary e fleets than Buddhism. 
In the Nani period (708-7114), when the culture of 
the Tang dynasty in China was transferred bodily 
to the Japanese Imperial Court, the names of men 
and women were placarded, after the Chinese 
fashion, for their dutifulness to their parents, and 
those who committed the * sin * of filial disobedience 
were exiled to distant provinces. Believing the 
practice of filial obedience to be the foundation of 
all virtues, the Empress Koken (749-758), earnest 
Buddhist though she was, ordered each household 
to keep a copy oiKukva (‘ Doct rine of Filial Dutiful- 
ness’), a Confucian classic, and to study it closely. 
From the beginning of the lleian period (794) to 
the downfall of the Fujiwara family (the middle 
of the 1 1 th cent. ) there was a remarkable develop- 
ment of literary culture, and the classical revival 
under tho Tang dynasty in China was reproduced 
in Japan. The State university and other institu- 
tions of learning were established at public ex pense, 
and poets and prose-writers arose in great numbers. 
Yet all these seem to have contributed nothing to 
the ethical culture of the nation ; nor did Buddhism 
bring any perceptibly wholesome results. The 
deeper and more exaftod aspects of the spiritual 
life were loft untouched. The tendency was to en- 
courage superstitious practices such as magic and 
incantation, rather than to elevate the moral tone. 
Unrestricted admission into monasteries often 
turned them into institutions which menaced I ho 
peace of the community. Confucianism also seems 
to liavo done little to deliver tho populace from 
ignorance and superstition. Teachings of the 
/- King (‘ Book of Change’) tended to encourage a 
fatalistic belief, which had, no doubt, a morally 
paralyzing effect. In the Court circle, particularly, 
luxury, effeminacy, and corruption stood in striking 
contrast to splendid achievements in literature. 

3 . 1200 - 1600 . — The rise of the military class at 
the close of the 12 th cent, had a purifying effect 


somewhat similar to tho occupation of Europe by 
the Northern barbarians in the 5th century. The 
splendour and corruption of the lleian period were 
swept away with the fall of the Fujiwara family, 
and the establishment by Yoritomo of the military 
government became an occasion for the rise of a 
new type of morality, Bushidd (the way of the 
samurai). It was a moral spirit or temperament, 
prevalent among the samurai, characterized by 
austere simplicity of life, deliant endurance of 
hardship, love of truthfulness, and disinterested 
devotion to one’s lord. It was a product peculiar 
to an ago in which fighters were the preservers 
of social order. It included, therefore, physical 
and mental, as well as moral, training. Skill in 
military arts, adroitness of motion, capacity for 
endurance, quickness of perception, and mental 
alertness were essential parts of samurai education. 
Intellectual culture received little attention until 
tho latter part of tho Ashikaga period (the middle 
of the 15th cent.). Among moral virtues, valour 
naturally occupied the central position. It had 
value by itself irrespective of the results which it 
brought, and tho verdict of cowardice was more 
hated than loss of life. Courage, however, had to 
bo accompanied by a sense of propriety {reigi), even 
in the midst of fighting. Apart from the latter, 
valour itself was as worthless as the ‘recklessness 
of a wild boar.’ A custom was thus developed 
according to which hostile combatants declared 
their names and rank before they crossed swords. 
Again, truthfulness, especially lidelity to a promise?, 
was emphasized equally with honour. ‘ Too Hindii 
has no don bio tongue’ and ‘A gentleman never 
trilles with words ’ were sayings which became 
proverbial. Tho principle of 4 fair play ’ became a 
maxim. The use of any base or cowardly means 
in war was despised and often involved destruction 
for its perpetrator. Chiwi, or the principle of 
loyalty, nowever, was tho keystone in the arch of 
all military virtues. It was the organizing principle 
by which tho samurai belonging to the same elan 
were united into one solid body which lived ami 
died for the cause of its common master. As has 
already been observed (p. 484), BushidO found a 
good ally in the Zen school of Buddhism which 
arose at the beginning of tho period, and other 
branches of Buddhism also had some influence. 
Exposed to sudden changes of fortune in a warlike 
ago, the samurai felt the need of some superhuman 
power upon which to rely. It became more or 
less a fashion among them, when they went to the 
front, to put a tiny Buddhist image in their tuft of 
hair, or a prayer-leaflet in the pocket of their 
armour. Their religious faith, however, sometimes 
differed from that of other classes in that they 
believed that the deities whom they worshipped 
favoured only the cause of the good and the right- 
eous : 4 If tny heart be upright, the gods will 
protect thee, though thou mayest not invoke 
them.’ Compared with that of the lleian period, 
the religious faith of the samurai was moro free 
from superstition. Towards tho latter part of this 
period, Bushido became more comprehensive, and 
took a form that might well serve as a moral 
code for the people in general. Some ini unctions 
relative to economic and other practical lines of 
conduct, based upon Confucian teachings, were 
introduced in the written codes of certain feudal 
families. Popular education, so far as it existed, 
was in the hands of Buddhist priests. Text-books 
were compiled by them in which were expounded 
theories of filial duty and family morality, based 
on Confucian as well as Buddhist doctrines. 

4 . 1600 - 1868 .— The Tokngawa policy of diverting 
the attention of the daimyd from political to 
literary pursuits introduced a period of marvellous 
culture. Classical scholars were elevated to the 
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rank of official instructors, And numerous schools 
and libraries were established, some of which 
remain to this day. fn accordance with the 

S sneral movement, the lord of the province of 
izen devoted one-third of his total revenue to the 
cause of education. Under such circumstances, 
Confucianism blossomed in full splendour, though 
Buddhism withered under tho blighting shadow of 
tho Shogun’s patronage. Philological and loyal 
historical interest caused a revival of Shinto. 
Bushido, which drew its strength from all these 
systems, burst forth after some vicissitudes into 
a political movement which brought about tho 
Restoration of 1808. Side by sido with all this, 
the Shingalcuha (‘ heart culture’) movement arose 
for the moral instruction of tho uneducated (see 
below, ( d )). 

(a) Confucianism . — Of tho different divisions of 
Confucianism, that of the Shushi School (named 
after its Chinese founder, Chu-Hi) was the earliest 
to appear, and became the pioneer of learning in 
this period. Its most prominent representatives 
were Fujiwara Seikwa (1561-1619), Hayashi Rasan 
(1683-1657), Muro KyusO (1658-1743), Kaibara 
Ekiken( 1630-1714), and, later, Sate Issai( 1772-1859) 
and Rai Sanyo (1780-1832). Sanyo’s historical 
work, Nippon Givaishi, is said to have inspired the 
samurai to the political movement which resulted 
in tho Restoration. The first two in tho list 
became personal teachers of Iy6yasu ; and of these 
Rasan, erudite, versatile, and scarcely equalled by 
his contemporaries in literary talent, took an active 
part in framing the legislative and administrative 
systems of the Shogun’s government, ilis office 
of instructor and counsellor was made hereditary, 
and assigned to his descendants until tho close of 
the Shogunato. The doctrine of the school became 
theorlhodox and only authorized teaching. Indeed, 
towards the close of tho 18th cent., an edict waH 
issued prohibiting all contrary doctrines. Accord- 
ing to this school, the taikyoku, infinite, oternal, 
and absolute Essence, is tho ri (reason, or logos), 
and the source from which emanate the in and i/o 
(passive and active, or negative and positive) 
principles, which together may be culled the ki 
(spirit, temperament, or inclination). The manner 
in which the ri and tho ki interact and thereby 
generate all things is called the michi (way or 
truth), which should bo practically applied and 
observed. The ri, or reason, is the controlling 
and directing principle of tho universe, and veri- 
tably dwells in man’s original nature, from which 
spring the five cardinal virtues : benevolence, 
justice, propriety, wisdom, and truth. Ho who 
applies these virtues to his family and social rela- 
tions is in accord with the 4 way,’ the Will of 
Heaven. The 4 way ’ is not far from one, but is in 
the heart. This doctrine often led scholars to 
adopt a speculative method, yet the Mito School , 
which was founded by tho lord of Mito for the 
purpose of compiling a political history of Japan, 
consisted of scholars of the Shushi School, ana its 
influence became one of the most potent factors for 
the overthrow of the Shogun ate government. 

In the middle of tho 17th cent, there arose the 
Ydmei School (named after Wang-Yang-Ming, a 
Chinese scholar of tho Ming dynasty), which, in 
opposition to the dualistio system of Chu-Hi, 
taught a distinctively monistic, idealistic doctrine. 
Its earliest Japan eso exponent was Naka6 Toju 
(1608-78), who declared the alleged difference be- 
tween the ri and tho ki to be only nominal, both 
being different phases of the same Being. All is 
One, One is All. The ryochi (conscience in the 
broadest application of the term) is embedded in 
man’s original nature, and is at the same time the real 
entity which constitutes the universe. The nature 
of man and the universe are at bottom one and the 


same, i.e. spiritual and personal. Here his stand- 
point may be called religious. Following Wang- 
Yang-Ming, ho taught the identity of knowledge 
(or, more properly, moral perception) and conduct. 
True to the spirit of the school, he practised what 
he taught, and became the centre of great influence 
in tho district where ho lived. Tho people called 
him Omi-Serjin ( 4 Sage of the Province of Omi ’), 
and, after lus death, dedicated a temple to his 
memory, which stands to this day. Of his pupils 
tho most distinguished was Kumasawa Banzan, 
who combined a fine talent of statesmanship with 
scholarly genius. During his service to tho lord 
of Bizen, lie did much for the advancement of 
culture in that district. The celebrated scholar 
and revolutionist Oshio Heihachiro (1793-1837) 
was also a member of this school. 

In tho latter half of the 17th cent, another school 
appeared which took the name of Kvijakuha, or 
4 Classical School.’ It denounced tho scholars of tho 
Shushi School as corrupting tho original teaching 
of Confucius by introducing extraneous elements. 
Its central theme was the establishment of an un- 
mediated connexion with the teaching as it camo 
directly from Confucius. Yninaga Sok6(l022 85) 
was tho founder of the school. Upon the publica- 
tion of his Seihyo- Ybrvku (‘ Compendium of Con- 
fucianism ’), in which he boldly denounced the 
standpoint of the Shushi School, lie was driven out 
of Y6do (T6ky6), put under the custody of Asano, 
the dainty u of Akao in the province of liarima, ami 
his work confiscated. But his influence with the 
retainers of Asano was powerful, one of the results 
being tho celebrated deeds of loyalty on the part 
of tho ‘forty-seven ronins.* His interest was 
practical, and he declared the principles of jin and 
gi (benevolence and justice) to be the esstMico of 
Confucianism. In fact, he rendered greater servico 
in promoting the spirit of Bushido than in any 
theoretical sphere. Working independently of 
Sokfi, yet advocating essentially the samo doctrine 
and appearing at tho same time, Its Jinsai opened 
a school in Kyoto. In opposition to the views of 
tho Shushi School, he proclaimed the necessity of 
striving for a complete development of one’s 
natural capacities, and for a realization of tho 
virtue of benevolence inherent in ono’s original 
nature. His doctrine somewhat resembles that of 
the modern perfectionist. Ilis exalted personality 
and profound learning drew some 3000 students 
from all over tho country, and called forth ex- 
pressions of praise from the lips of his theorct ical 
opponents. Ogid Sorai (1666-1728) is generally 
regarded as of the Classical School ; but his 
interest was philological and etymological, lie 
regarded Confucius as a sage whose virtue is en- 
tirely beyond human reach. 

(i b ) Shinto , — This cull, which heretofore had 
never been an ethical factor of much influence, 
now appeared against a Confucian background. 
An expounder of the type of Shinto which was 
called Snika-llyu was Yamasaki Ansai (1618-82), 
who took the doctrine of Chu-Hi almost bodily 
and interpreted it in Shinto terms. Ho held it 
man’s supreme duty to maintain and cultivate the 
original purity of liis nature, and to regulate his 
conduct in accordance with the principle of right- 
eousness. Bodily purification, prayer, and medita- 
tion received strong emphasis in liis system. 
Rigoristic as ho was, ho was criticized as narrow 
ana exclusive ; but his intense zeal and sincerity 
awakened among his contemporaries a patriotic, 
royalistic sentiment which contributed not a Jit lie 
to the accomplishment of the political transforma- 
tion of 1868. 

Shinto as a religious system, however, likeit8 
politically disinherited Imperial representative, 
absorbed and forgotten in prosperous Buddhism, 
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would never have regained its ascendancy but for 
the tidal wave of royalism which began to swell 
early in the 18th century. Kadn Azunmmaro 
( 1800-1 Motoori Norinaga (1730-1801), and 
Hirata Atsutand (1776-1843) appeared one after 
another and proclaimed Shinto as the only system 
original and indigenous to Japan, and, therefore, 
naturally adapted to her people. Shinto in its 
purity they held to be the Tcainunagara-no-viichi, 
the ‘ way ’ ordained by Am6-no-Minakanushi, the 
supremo Deity, the ‘wav’ developed among the 
ancestor-gods of Japan, tlie only way to be rever- 
ently and unreservedly followed. According to 
them, Confueian teaching is exotic, mechanical, 
and artificial ; the Emperor, as descended directly 
from tho goddess Amaterasu, is alone worthy ol' 
absolute respect ; and the laws of the Japanese 
State, being the embodiment of the divine will, 
are to be observed with the utmost devotion. Of 
tii 086 Sliintftists Hirata Atsutand, though of broad 
learning, held extremely nationalistic views, which 
he based upon his cosmology. Japan ho held to lie 
the first created of all nations, guided by the 
constant presence of the spirit of the goddess 
Amat6rasu, to be cherished and strengthened by 
all Japanese endowed with the divine spirit. His 
royalistic zeal was contagious, and greatly ad- 
vanced the cause of the Restoration. 

(c) Bushido . — During tho centuries of peace 
under the Shftgunate, the samurai gradually lost 
the ragged strength which had formerly character- 
ized them, although, as we have seen, the samurai 
spirit, with its characteristic chivalry and its 
passionate devotion to personal honour and dignity, 
ever fearless of privation and death in any worthy 
cause, was cherished and nurtured by the various 
forms of Confueian and Shintft teaching until it 
burst forth in the political activity that resulted 
in the Restoration of the Imperial government. 
Interestingly enough, the requirement of periodical 
residence of the feudal lords and their retainers in 
Y&lo, while it put. an end to the oxistence of 
numorous ronins (inasterlcHS samurai), occasioned, 
at the end of the 17th cent., the rise of a peculiar 
type of chivalry among the commoners resident in 
llie metropolis, which was known by the name of 
vtohodnU ( * vindication of one’s manhood *). There 
arose numerous communities consisting of those 
kuights, who were characterized by a peculiar 
style of dress and coiffure, a bold, defiant atti- 
tude towards authority, and a passionate love 
for bravery, in which they often went too far. 

(i d ) Shingak u ha . — In the direction of extending 
moral culture (o the masses of the people which 
had heretofore been excluded from that privilege, 
a movement called Shingakuha (‘heart culture’) 
arose in the first half of the 18th century, Tho 
leaders of the movement were Tsliida Baigcn and 
his followers. Their method was characterized by 
a free use of everyday language and humorous 
illustration, and, with a practical purpose in view, 
(hey derived their teaching from any source wlmt- 
over, Confueian, Buddhist, or Smnt&ist, which 
seemed adapted to their use. 

(e) B uddhisin. — Reduced to a Bervile position 
under the Shogunate, Buddhism in this period fell 
into slumber both in doctrine and in practice, 
although it did some service in carrying on popular 
education, Buddhists also included among their 
number men of eminent, character and scholarship, 
such as Takuan, Hakuin, and Jiun. They wore 
very practical, and showed a remarkable tendency 
towards compromise in their teachings. They did 
not hesitate to say, like some professed Con- 
fucinnists, that chu (‘loyalty*) and ko (‘filial 
fidelity’) wore the weightiest matters in life. 

5. The Meiji era. — Tho Restoration of 1868, 
viewed from an ethical standpoint, was a reaffir- 


mation in politics of the samurai spirit of loyalty, 
moved by an indomitable aspiration for a new 
order of things. Tho new era opened with the 
interplay of two opposing tendencies which were 
forced into united action by the pressure of political 
need, but which had to undergo radical transforma- 
tion before they oould be organically combined : 
the nationalistic, conservative^ Bushido spirit on 
the one hand, the progressive, Europeanizing 
tendency on the other. It was but natural, then, 
that the leading samurai of the Restoration, who 
had clamorously condemned the Shogun’s policy of 
opening tho ports, eagerly sought, after the Restora- 
tion, to adopt European methods. The Restora- 
tion meant a revolution in the spiritual life of 
Japan. Under the new government Buddhism 
was deprived of its political prestige, and the 
bonzes became objects of unsparing taunt. Con- 
fucianism was consigned to the hands of classical 
cxegotes. Shinto itself, now that it had achieved 
what it had long sought, was left to sink back into 
its old inertness. All moral doctrinists disappeared. 
Finally, Bushido itself, tlie moving spirit of the Re- 
storation, was renderod discorporato and temporarily 
effete when class-distinctions were abolished ; hut, 
charged with the best that all the past systems 
could impart, it continued to exert its influence, 
now expressed in tho nationalistic movement, in 
co-operation with the progressive Westernizing 
tendency. The tendency of tho time was repre- 
sented by two personages entirely different in 
temperament and in ethical faith. One was Fuku- 
sawa Yukichi, founder of Keio-gijiku, a pioneer 
importer of occidental learning. Standing upon 
utilitarian ground, which he adopted after serious 
investigation, he startled hiH contemporaries by 
pouring sarcasm upon the principle of royal fidelity. 
Ho held the establishment of one’s self and the 
general welfare of the community to bo the supreme 
objects to be pursued. Adopting tho tenets of 
Rousseau, he declared that State sovereignty is 
simply a power delegated by the people, implicitly 
denying the doctrine of its divine origin. He 
rightly ascribed the spiritless and socially inefficient 
attitude of the commoners to the state of political 
dependence to which they had long been reduced. 
Thus ho became a champion of democratic and 
individualistic principles of morality, which, he 
held, ought to take the place of the aristocratic 
and militaristic tendency of the time. Salutary as 
his influence was in that respect, his teaching 
tended to encourage the pursuit of material success 
at the expense of spiritual dignity. 

The other was Niishima Jfl. Born and brod a 
samurai , and, while in New England, thoroughly 
imbued with the spirit of Puritanism, lie combined 
the essence of Bushido and Christianity. He was 
no theorist ; but be was an embodiment of the 
moral power which makes a man glad to sacrifice 
himself for whatsoever means spiritual progress 
and the enhancement of personal worth. In this 
he represented tho general disposition of leading 
Christians who, while holding to no particular 
system-bound ethical doctrines, aimed at the moral 
and spiritual transformation of the community. 
Having embraced the religion that had been 
tempered by Teutonic and Anglo-Saxon individual- 
ism, the Japanese Christians were fundamentally 
no less revolutionary than the disciples of Rousseau 
or Bentham. Their persecution by tlie nationalists, 
especially among government educationists, was 
not altogether unreasonable, at least from the 
nationalist standpoint. Indirectly, but none the 
less effectively, the Christians brought home a 
truth that waR hound to undermine the traditional 
forms of politics and society. Significantly enough, 
a considerable numbor of the leading politicians 
who advocated tho cause of representative govern* 
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ment were Christians. Equally interesting is the 
fact that, in the minds of many, Christians and 
Socialists, or men of 1 dangerous ideas/ were associ- 
ated. But profounder ana more subtle in its effect 
than any other ethical system that ever impressed 
the Japanese, the Christian influence was, and is, 
felt in the secret recesses of the heart. Its social 
effectiveness is being shown in all virtues resulting 
from faith in the value and dignity of the individual, 
such as sexual purity, regularity in matrimonial re- 
lations, the elevation of women, business honesty, 
cleanliness of habit, temperance, etc. 

A conservative, nationalistic reaction set in nt 
the close of the nineties. The cry of 4 Nippon ism,’ 
with its emphasis upon the importance of the 
nation’s coming to a consciousness of its inborn 
privilege and power, was raised in a somewhat 
extravagant fashion. The movemen t was not al to- 
gether unwholesome, and it ^ave expression to a 
legitimate and noble aspiration. The Imperial 
Rescript on education, wnioh was issued in 1889, 
expressed the broadest and most ideal aspect of 
that movement. It was clearly the nationalistic, 
patriotic energy embodied in the Rescript that con- 
ducted tho nation safely through the critical move- 
ments of war in 1894-95 and 1904-05. The con- 
servative, chauvinistic aspect fast subsided at- the 
conclusion of the later war. The beginning of the 
new century brought the younger generation into 
contact with a spiritual atmosphere which was 
hitherto imknown in Japan. Nietzsche and 
Tolstoi have each found their ardent exponents. 
Ibsen, Shaw, and Strindberg have gainea a con- 
siderable number of admirers. Even a sceptical, 
rebellious, momentaristic temper has not altogether 
boon wanting. Yet this is simply an indication of 
the great spiritual struggle winch new Japan is 
undergoing. Eroman ethical standpoint, Budd liism 
is ineffectual ; but it still has immeasurable re- 
sources. Christianity is as yet insignificant in 
numerical and material respects, hut it is ever 
growing and achieving. Which will be tho com- 
manding authority in the spiritual ami ethical 
realm is as yet an open question ; but that there 
will be one seems assured. 
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JAT (fem. Jat-ni ; Panjabi JatL fem. Ja((i).— 
The .Ja{B are found all over N.W. India, in the 
Pan jab, Sind, United Provinces, and the northern 
parts of llAjput&na, especially Bhartpur, but 
liardly in Kashmir or the Himftlayas to the east 


of that State. West of the Indus they are found 
in tho N.W. Frontier Province, especially in its 
southern districts, but not in Afghanistan or in 
Balochist&n, though they appear to have once 
occupied the latter territory. The Balochi term for 
a J&t is Jagdftl or Jaghd&l, and ono of the Buloch 
tribes traces its descent from ‘a Ja((, a Jagdlial, a 
nobody/ who on account of a woman, i.e. by marry- 
ing a Baloch bride, became a Baloch. The Ja(oi 
tribe of the Baloch may also be of Jilt origin. 

The term cannot, with any certainty, be regarded 
as ethnic, nor is it easy to draw any "hard and fast 
line between the Jftt« and Rajputs in the N.W. 
Punjab. The traditions of many Jfty tribes declare 
that they are by origin socially debased Rajpiits, 
whose fathers, by marrying Jat wives or espousing 
widows, lost their Rfijpub rank and sank to the 
status of Jats, or yeomen. Other Ja£ tribes are of 
undoubted llrfthman origin. But, while many 
thus claim to be of gentle (Rfijmlt) ext raction or 
priestly (Brfthman) origin, few will admit that they 
nave risen in the social scalo. Nevertheless it is 
possible that the S&thsi tribe of the Jiits is akin to 
the criminal tribe of that name, though it produced 
the greatest of tho Jat-s in the person of Maharaja 
Ranjlfc Sin^h, tho famous Sikh ruler of the Pan j fib. 

The earliest mention of the Juts in history occurs 
in Ibn Khurdfidbu, before A.u. 912. He describes 
the Zats (Jilts) as keeping watch over the country 
between Kirm&n and Mansura. The Mujmil ut- 
Tawdrlkh observes that by tho Arabs tho Hindus 
are called Jft^s ; they and tho Mods, a Sind tribe, 
are descendants of Ham. The Arabs appear to 
have found Jiits at Ghazni as well as in Sind, but 
the Muslims who later invaded the Punjab cannot 
be said with certainly to have found them in that 
Province, and it is not until Timur’s invasion, in 
1398, that we have any indubitable reference to Jilts 
as settled to the north of Delhi. While, then, it is 
credible that there is a Scythic element in the Jilts, 
it is impossible to regard them as identifiable with 
the ‘wintry Gelue,’ the Massagetai, or the Goths. 

That the J&pj aro not a pure * caste ’ or race is 
indeed apparent from the rules which they observe 
in marriage. While marriage within the caste, to 
use a convenient, but not a scientifically accurate 
or definable, term, ir the rule, marriage with a 
woman of inferior caste is not invalid, though 
mixed unions are rare in a true Jat country, such 
as that which centres round Iioht-ak near Delhi, 
and public opinion reprobates them. 1 

The popular derivation of the term J&fc is closely 
associated with its religious traditions. It is said 
to be derived from the hair {jat) of the god Siva, 
and the Man, Her. and BhulJar, which are re- 
puted to be the oldest Jat tribes and to form a 
kind of nucleus of tho caste, in particular claim 
this ancestry. In the S.K. Punjab the Jiits are 
divided into two endogamous groups one, the 
Sivgotri, who say that they* forefather was created 
from the matted hair of Siva ami so named Jftt 
Bud lira, and tho other, the Kiisubgoha, who claim 
connexion with the Rajputs and are so named after 
Brahmas son K&sab. It may be permissible to 
regard the Sivgotri as autochthones, Siva being 
the earth-god, and the Kasabgot ri as later accre- 
tions to the caste. 

The Jfits cannot, however, be said to have any 
distinctive religion or code of ethics. Tn the 
Central Panjftb they are mainly Sikhs, but to the 
south-east they have retained their original Hindu- 
ism, and to the west the vast majority have embraced 

i Risley’s statement, however, that KkJ|nit« ami .Jat* weasion- 
ally intermarry even now, the Rftjputa Inking wives from the 
Jftps but refusing to give their own maidens in return (People 
of India , Calcutta, 1908, p. 48), must not he taken uh meaning 
that there is any regular hyporgamous relation between the two 
groups, but merely that a It&Jput may even nowadays espouse 
a Jfcfc wife, though such a union would he looked down upon. 
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Main, whole tribes not only professing that faith but 
setting up pedigrees which would make them Arabs 
or Sayyids by descent. Indeed, the Muhammadan 
Tahfms arc not impossibly Ansarl Quraish by 
origin and descended from Tamili, but it is much 
more likely that they are the Dahiina, some of 
whom became Brahmans, and worshippers of the 
goddess Sri Dadhimati M&tftjT. Toa mentions 
the Dahiina as au extinct Rajput race. 

Another tribe, the Arbi, certainly appears to be 
Arab. But so many genealogies can be almost 
proved to have been invented on conversion that 
no reliance can be placed on etymologies corrobor- 
ated by pedigrees. 

The tribes of the Jats probably number more than 
a thousand, and among the Hindus and Sikhs they 
are spoken of as gals, a corruption of the Skr. gotrn. 

Some of these tri Bon bear names which suggest a totemistio 
origin. Such are the Jun (‘ louse ’), Gor&ya ( { blue-cow '). Roja, 
or Kojh (same meaning), Kutir (‘the wiki caper/ Captains 
achylia ), Waihri (‘ heifer ’), Bandar (‘ monkey '), Gidar (‘ jackal ’), 
Pipla (from pipal, Ficus religiom), Jay(Jia (from Prosopis 
apuu'fjera), Mur (‘peacock’), Kolmr (‘hatchet’), and Gamlasia 
(from gandasa, ‘axe’). Rut no reverence is paid to any of 
those things. Tho Punkhal tribe is so called becauso a Ja(, girl 
married to a Rajput fell out with him, ami so he massacred all 
its members save those who had placed * peacock’s feathers’ on 
their heads. The Mors’ ancestor was protected by a peacock 
from a snake. The .(aria (from jura, ’twins’) is said to have 
five brandies, or apparently subsepts, all named after parts of 
tho her tree (Xizyphtts iujtiba), viz. Rangi (from rai\g, ‘bark ’), 
.Faria (from jar, ‘root’), Beria Grom the plum or fruit), Jhapi 
(‘seedling’), and Khichar (‘ bud'). It is also very common to 
And a tribe named front some event at an ancestor's birth. 
Thus theGarcwul is so (allied because its ancestress was suddenly 
confined near a ‘hay-stack/ and the Sibi or Slwl tribe derives 
its name from siiva, a funeral pile, because its ancestress gave 
birth to a son when about to commit sati. But such tales are 
told of countless tribes which are not .ln(s, and folk-etymology 
is probably responsible for most of them. 

Though nominally adheronts of the great ortho- 
dox religions, tho Jilts are often devotees of some 
sect, or devotees of a tribal or personal cult, as 
well. Thus in Hissar, a District near Delhi, large 
numbers arc Bislmois, a V&fynavito sect, while in 
Karnfil, a District on the Jumna, many of them 
arc Sadhs, or ‘Bure* saints, belonging to a sect, 
founded about 2U0 years ago, which affects great 
personal cleanliness, forbids smoking, and adores 
only the one Uod under the title of Sat, or the 
1 True One.’ Other J&(,s Jo not eat or marry with 
them. Another cult very popular among the Jats 
is that of the ‘ generous’ ttakhi Sarwar, the Sultan, 
the ‘giver of l nicks ’ (Lakhdata), ‘he of Nigaha* 
(Nigaliia), the earth-god — probably Siva— taken 
over by Islam and transformed into the cult of a 
Muhammadan saint (and his descendants) with 
Pophian elements. The fertility which is the 
object of the worship naturally appeals to a landed 
peasantry. 

Thus a Jut may be by birth and education a 
Hindu or Muslim, by choice or conviction a Sikh, 
a Sultaui, or a sectary who has thrown in his lot 
with one of the countless sects old and new to be 
found in India. He (sail even become a Christian. 
But under or alongside of his religion and his sect 
is a mass of usage partly social, partly religious, 
and wholly based on custom, not on belief, to 
which he dings with a tenacity all the greater 
because it is irrational. In tne northern and 
central Districts of the Punjab these usages centre 
round the worship of forefathers ( jntheras ), but in 
the S. W. of that Province they cluster round the 
godling of the village {, khrra ) rather than the tribal 
ancestor. This change, in the religious system is 
congruous with the evolution from tho tribal system 
of the tracts towards the N.W. frontier to the 
‘village community* organization of the long- 
civilized territories round Delhi. The jufhem is 
usually styled Bfiwft (‘ master *) or Siddh (‘ perfect ’) 
and boars some conventional name which shows 
that his real name has been forgotten. His tomb 
is sometimes called bakhUhdn (pi.), and consists of 


three or four pits with pillars formed of earth dug 
out of them. He is usually worshipped at 
marriage. 

A typical JAt wedding according to the rites in 
vogue in the sub-montane districts which lie under 
the Himalayas in the N. Pan jab is thus described: 
About five days before the wedding a lump of ooarae sugar is 

E lven to the barber (in his capacity of village go-between) and 
e brings in return a twig of the ja$<M Tills twig is placed in 
a heap of wheat weighing about 42 ters (84 lb.), and by it are put 
*21 sets of ooarse sugar. A lamp is lit and placed on the ground ; 
to it all the females of the family and the bridegroom do obeis- 
ance. The bridegroom cuts tho twig with a knife or sword ; a 
and the grain ana sugar aro divided, naif going to the Br&hman 
and half to the mirdsi (genealogist). Tne latter then brings 
n ram (chat r a, whence the name of tho rito itself), cuts its ear, 
and with his thumb imprints a mark (fl&i) of its blood on the 
youth’s forehead, and on those of all present.* He gets the ram 
and a rupee os his vail. The youth then bathes, and boiled 
wheat is distributed. He is oiled, and a red tape is tied round 
ids forehead. Thenceforward he must keep a knife or sword in 
his hand till tho wedding day. On that day ho bathes again, 
breaks earthen vessels, and dons new clothes. His kinsmen 
offer their presents, and the menials get their dues. The bride 
Is then brought home, and the nowly-wodded pair, with ail the 
females of tho family, go to the temple of Imw& Manga, the 
progenitor of the tribe, offer him a double cloth and a cake (the 
priest’s perquisite), and bow their heads in worship. This com- 
pletes trie wedding ceremony among the Bajwa Ja^s, an Im- 
jiortant Jafc tribe akin to the Baju R&Jputs of the Rajwat. 
Itawa Manga’s shrine is at Pasrur, a town of some antiquity, in 
Siiilkot. 

With some modifications similar rites are ob- 
served by other Jii|> tribes of that part. 

In one tribe— the I>h&riwul — tho pair circumambulate the 
Siddh’s temple seven times. The Randhawa tribe employs a 
Brahman to fetch tho twig, tho rain’s blood is smeared only on 
the foreheads of bachelors, and after the wedding, whon tho 
Siddh’a temple in visited, the bride and other females take clay 
out of an adjacent pond. Very often the boy cuts a twig from 
the tree himself, and a few tribes, e.g. the Ghuniman, cut 
it from a her, or plum, tree (Zizyphus jujuba), and that tribo 
offer two lumps of sugar, one to the saint Lakhdiita, the other 
to his priest tho drummer (Bhapai), who is styled Shaikh, and 
apjiear to ignore its ja(hera Siddh Dulchi. Tile ram is 
frequently replaced by a he-gout and often sacrificed, its flesh 
being distributed in various ways. The Wirk assemble, men 
and women, at a her tret?, wash tho ram, and, if it Biiakes its 
head, regard this as a token that their ancestor is pleased. Tho 
Haril perform tho chatra on the first Monday of tho lunar 
month boforo the wedding. This rite is, howovor, unknown in 
the south-east of tho Pan jab, as it involves animal sacrifice, and 
in the central districts the ram is never killed, though its ear 
may be cut. 

In the south-east, whon ft now village is founded, 
before any bouse is built, a mound of earth is 
raised near the site proposed for the village and a 
jand planted on it. Houses may then be built, 
and the first man to die in the village, whatever 
his caste may be, is burned or buried in this mound, 
and on it is lmilt a masonry shrine named after 
him. Tie is thus deified as tne Bhumia, or Earth- 
god. Whatever ill befall, bis shrine is the first 
place to which the Jilts resort in time of trouble. 
But a tribe may have a tribal Siddh as well as a 
Bhfimia in each village. The Bhflinia too is often 
called Khera, and some tribes even style their 
jathera Kliera-Blminia. Possibly the custom of 
deifying the first man to die in a new village is 
akin to tho custom of killing a man and building 
him in when a new structure is raised (cf. Foun- 
dation, vol. vi. p. 10) — he then becomes its 
dwdrapala , or ‘gate-keeper.* The jathera, how- 
1 Or janiji. The ProsopU spieigera is so called in the central 
Panjab, but in Jhelum the name is applied to Zizyphus 
nummnlaria and in the Jullundur Doab to Acacia Imcmhlcea. 
Offerings aro made to this tree by the relatives of Hindus 
Buffering from smallpox. 

a This is said to be a survival of an older rite in which the 
Hindu Triad, the nine planets, the four Vedas, Fire, Water, 
and the Pole-Slar were all invoked as witnesses of the marriage- 
rile. The bridal pair walk four times round the hawan, into 
which leaves of the jaiy} used to be thrown, and theso hud to be 
cut by the bridegroom and carried to the bride's house for that 
pun»oso, as the mantra in debased Sanskrit, which is still 
recited, shows. The leaves are no longer thrown Into the hawan, 
or Bacriflcial fire, but the tree continues to be out. 

* The (tea is also called Male, though, strictly speaking, (Ueft 
is the mark, while titak appears to be tne act of marking. As 
a matUra in debased Sanskrit shows, it is done in order to pro- 
pi tiute ancestors, and in tho hopo that divine recognition, help, 
and protection will follow from it. 
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ever, does not appear to be thus chosen or regarded. 
He is often a martyr, or shahid, who fell lighting 
with dacoits or in an affray with a neighbouring 
village. But he may be, it would seem, a Jogi, 
a Bairftgi, a Gosain, or a Nftga, though in such u 
case the priest regarded as the ja{htra would 
appear to t>e a dim omlxaHment of the god Siva or 
Visnu. Karel v is sail - worship fouud among the J&ta, 
for the very obvious reason that they allow widow 
re-marriage, but the Dhindsa affect a satVs shrine 
called the khdngdh , or monastery, of Sataoti. 

Litkratcre.— D. C. J. Ibbetson, Punjab Ethnography, 
Calcutta, 1S83, is the classical authority. See also Maclftgan, 
Punjab Census Report, 1892, H. A. Rose, Glossary of the Tribes 
and Castes of the Punjab ami M. IV. Frontier Province , Lahore, 
1911, 8.v. ' JAt,’ and W. Crooke, TV iii. 25, s.v. ' JAt.* For the 
possible connexion of tho Zattor Zutt, an Arabized form of Jat, 
with the Gypsies see Woolner, ‘ The Indian Origin of the Gypsies 
in Europe,’ in Joum. of Punjab Hist. Soe. u. li. (1914). 

H. A. Bosk. 

JATAKA. — i. Meaning of the word. — A 

jdtaJca (in Buddhist dogmatics and literature) is 
a story in which tho Bodhisattva {q.v.), i.e. tho 
Buddha in one of his former births, plays some 
part, cither that of the hero or of some other 
character, or sometimes only that of a looker-on. 
Hence the word might be translated ‘ Bodhisattva 
story, 5 or ‘ story of a Bodhisattva. 5 But the current 
rendering of jdtaJca is * (Buddhist) birth story.’ 

• JtUakam , birth, nativity; a birth or existence in the Bud- 
dhist sense ; & jdtaka, or story of one of the former births of a 
Buddha’ (It. 0. Childers, Dictionary of the Pali Language , 
London, 1875, 8.V.). This is the generally accepted explanation, 
the word being derived from Skr. jetfa In the sense of ‘birth.’ 
Another explanation of tho word has been proposed by II. 
Kern (Der Bvddhimus , Leipzig, 1882-84, i. 338), and adopted 
by J. S. Sjwyer ( Jdtakamald , Loudon, 1895 [=SBIl i.J, ft. xxii), 
who derive the word from jdta in the sense of ‘ what has become, 
what has happened,' and would translate it by ‘ Ue&chichtchcn, 
tale, story.’ 

Jdtaka originally moans only a single ‘ birth 
story, 5 but it is also used as the title of tho Collec- 
tion of .Tdtalcas, in the Tipi (aka, and in the Jataka 
Commentary (soe below). 

2. Origin and purpose of the jfitakas.— We read 
in tho S'uldharmapundarika , v. (IS BE xxi. [1884] 
120), that the Buddha, knowing tho differences in 
faculties and energy of his numerous hearers, 
preaches in many different ways, ‘ tells many 
tales, amusing, agreeable, both instructive and 
pleasant, tales by means of which all beings not 
only become pleased with the law in this present 
life, but also after death will reach happy states 5 ; 
and in the same book it is staled (ii. 44 [SBE xxi. 
44 f.]) that the Buddha teaches both by sulras and 
stanzas and by legends and jdtakas. I t is, indeed, 
likely enough that Gautama Buddha himself made 
use of popular tales in preaching to the people. It 
is certain that the Buddhist monks and preachers 
did so. In fact, we know that tho preachers of all 
religious sects in India always took advantage of 
the Hindu passion for story -hearing and story- 
telling, and made extensive use of stones in preach- 
ing to the people, much in the same way as Chris- 
tian preachers in tho Middle Ages introduced 
Examples’ into their sermons to attract the 
attention of their hearers. 1 They sometimes in- 
vented pious legends, but more frequently they 
took fables, fairy talos, and amusing anecdotes 
from the rich storehouse of popular talcs or from 
secular literature, altering und adapting them for 
the purposes of religious propaganda. 3 The Bodhi- 
sattva dogma (see art. Bodhisattva), in con- 
nexion with the doctrines of rebirth and karma 
( q.v .), was an excellent expedient for turning any 
popular or literary tale into a Buddhist legend. 

J Of. such works as the Gesta Romannrum, or A. Wessclskl's 
Mtinchslatein , Leipzig, 1909. 

a In the Jdtaka Commentary (see below) every jdtaka is put 
into the mouth of the Buddha as a dharntnadesand, i.c. r re- 
ligious instruction' or 'sermon.' On the jdtakas as homilies 
see also F. Max Muller, SUB L (1896] p. xlli, and J. B. Speyer, 
ib. p. xxlv f. 


In his numerous existences, before he came to he 
born as S&kyamuni who was to be tho Buddha, 
the Bodhisattva had been born, according to his 
karma, sometimes as a god, sometimes as a king, 
or a merchant, or a nobleman, or an out-caste, or an 
elephant, or some other man or animal (see EliE 
ii. 743, note §). It was thus only necessary to 
identify the hero or any character of a story with 
the Bodhisattva, in order to turn any tale, however 
secular or even frivolous, into a jataka. 

Hence the jdtakas regularly begin with Buch words as : ' Once 
upon a time, when Branmadatta was reigning in Benares, the 
Bodhisatta (Skr. Bodhisattva) was reborn in the womb of hiH 
chief queen’; or 'Once upon a time, when Brahmudutta wus 
reigning in Benares, tho Bodhisatta was reborn into Lite family 
of a forester’ ; or ‘Once upon a time . . . tho Bodhisatta was 
an ox called Mahalohita (the Big Red One)' ; or ‘Once upon a 
time . . . the Bodhisatta was reborn in the womb of a crow ’ ; 
or ‘Once upon a time ... the Bodhisatta was Sakka, king of 
the gods,' etc. In many of his existences the Bodhisatta, accord- 
ing to the jutakas, was a god, a king, a Drill) may a, a minister, 
an ascetic, a merchant, but he also was a gardener, a musician, 
u physician, u barber, a robber, a gambler, an elephant, a lion, 
an ape, a dog, a frog, some bird, etc. (see tho list in A. Grun- 
wcdel, Mythologic des Buddhisnms , Leipzig, 1900, p. 197 f.). 

3. The jfitakas in the Pali Tipitaka.— Some of 
tho stories which were afterwards turned into 
jdtakas are told in tho Suttas as simple talcs, 
without any reference to tho Bodhisatta.' On the 
other hand, there are some real jdtakas included 
in tho Suttas — c.g., the Kiitadantasutta and 
Mahdsudassanasutta in the Dig ha Nikdya and the 
Mahddevasutta in the Majjhima Nikdya. That 
the jdtakas form an essential part of the Buddhist 
canon is shown by the fact that they are included 
in the list of nine ahgas (twelvo Dharmaprava- 
charttut in the Sanskrit canon) into which the 
sacred hooks of the Buddhists wore divided ac- 
cording to the subject-matter, as tho 7th ahga (the 
9th Dharmapravarhana). 

The Book of Jdtakas, however, is one of the 
fifteen collections of texts forming the Khuddaka - 
nikdya (‘Collection of Smaller Texts’) of the 
Tipitaka* This Jdtaka Book consists of gdthds 
or stanzas only, and is divided into 22 sections 
( nipdta ), which aro arranged according to the 
number of stanzas belonging to or forming a 
jdtaka. The iirst section is supposed to contain 
150 jdtakas, each verse belonging to a separate 
Htory ; the second, UjOjataJcas, with two verses each; 
the third, 50 jutakas, with three verses each, and so 
on, each successive nipdta having a larger number 
of stanzas and a smaller number of jdtakas. This 
Book of Jdtaka Gdthds has not yet been published,* 
and MSS of it are rare. In many cases these 
gdthds are poetic talos, ballads, or epic poems; 
but very often, more especially in the iirst sections, 
they are quite unintelligible by themselves, and 
must he understood as belonging to some prose 
talo. Why these prose stories did not attain to 
canonical dignity we do not know. Probably they 
were supposed to bo well known, and, therefore, 
left to the improvisation of tho preachers. It is 
only in a more or less contaminated form that the 
prose parts of the jdtakas have been preserved in 
the Commentary (see below) that was composed 
or compiled at some later period, after the final 
redaction of the canon. 

J. Ilcrtel (ZDMG lxl v. [1910] 68 ff., and WZKM xxlv. [19101 
121 IT.), pointing out that there are certain Paftehatantra and 
U itopadcia MSS containing only the verses, has advanced tin* 
hypothesis that tho collection of jataka ydthiis in tho Tipitaka 
is" nothing but an extract from an older MS which contained 
both the verses and the prose parts of the jdtakas. But the 


l Of. Chullavagga, Vi. vi. 8, with the Tiltin' jilt aka (no. 87) ; or 
Mahdvagga, x. U. 3, with the Diyhiti-Kosala jataka (no. 371). 

* It is worth mentioning that, according to the Sinhalese 
ironicle Pipavarhsa (v. 37), thero was a school of inonkH, the 
Mah&SArhgitik&s, who rejected some portions (we aro unfortun- 
ately not told which) of tho Jdtaka Hook as iion-cariouical. 
The Dharmaguptas had also a Jdtaka Book in their canon (see 
M. Aneeakl, ‘The Four Buddhist Igamas in Chinese,’ I A SJ 

3 it Is not /ound In the King of Siam's edition of the 'Tipitaka. 
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relation between prose and verse in works like the Paflcha - 
(antra is quite different from that between the jdtaka gdthds 
and the prose of the Jdtnka Commentary. Besides, the gdthds 
differ from the prose in language also, and, above all, there are 
many jdtakas that do not need uny prose at alb 

R. Otto Frank® ( WZKM xx. 11906] 818) says: ‘Die Masse 
der Jatuku-Uulhu* uIh gauzes betrouhtut 1st ein persbnliches 
Grzeuguis nines cinzigen An tors, d.h. dleser Autor hat sio nioht 
nur zusauirnengestellt, sondern viele selbst gedichtot und urn* 
goriichtet odor auRgcflickt und alles in alletn ihrer (lesamtheit 
seiiien persbnlicben Stempel aufgedriickt Er hat aber anf der 
iindercn Seito vorbandene Oathas in sein Werk mit eingebaut.’ 
Tho very opposite is the case. The bulk of jdtnka gdthas is the 
work of many, chiefly non-Buddhist, authors, though one editor 
or compiler (not ‘author’) inay, in recasting the whole, have 
altered and even added verses litre and there. 

4. The Jataka Commentary.— -What has becomo 
known by the edition and translations to be men- 
tioned below is not the canonical Book of Jataka 
Gdlhds, but a huge Prose Commentary in which 
the gdthCt8 are embedded. This commentary, or 
Jdtakattha van nan/t, as it is called, is a recast of an 
older Jataka (( h a kat hd. Tho latter had been trans- 
lated into Sinhalese, only tho versos being left 
in the original P&li. Afterwards the Sinhalese 
version was retranslated, or rather recast, 1 * * into 
Pali. In our ./ dtakatthavannand every number a 
consists of the following parts : (1) the ‘ story of the 
present’ ( par he h uppanna-vatthu), in which some 
incident is related that prompted the Buddha to tell 
th q jataka ; (2) the ‘ story of the past * (atitavntthu), 
which is the real jdtaka ; (3) the gdthds, or stanzas, 
forming, as a rule, part of tho ‘story of the past/ 
but sonielinioK also of the ‘story of the present’ j 
(4) the grammatical and lexicographical comment 
(veyydkarana) on the gat has ; and (5) the ‘joining 
together ’ ( mmod/ulna ) of the two stories by identi- 
fying the characters of the ‘ story of the past ’ with 
their rebirths at the time of the Buddha. 

With the exception of the gdthds, which alone 
can claim canonical authority, the whole Com- 
mentary, including the ‘stones of the present/ 
the * stories of the past/ and the ‘ joining together/ 
must be regarded as tlie work of one author. 8 As 
to when this Commentary was compiled, trans- 
lated, and retranslated, or recast, we have no 
means of deciding. There is a tradition 4 that, 
makes the famous Buddlmghojja {q.v.) the author of 
t\iQ Jutakal(havannand, hut this is very doubtful.® 
It is just possible that the recasting of the Com- 
mentary may have taken place shortly after 
Buddbaghogaa time (5th cent.), but it may as well 
have been a century later. There can be no doubt, 
however, that, in spite of its late date, the Com- 
mentary has mode use of very old materials. At 
any rate, it can be proved that already in the 3rd 
or 2nd cent. B.c. some of the jdtaka stories were 
told just as we find them in our Jdtaka Com- 
mentary. There are representations on the rail- 
ings round the stupas of Bhiirhut and S&nchi of 
scenes from jd takas ; and not only do they include 
scones from the gdthds , but also some that are re- 
lated only in the prose Commentary. And, as the 
titles of tho jdtakas are inscribed over some of tho 
carvings, these famous bas-reliefs prove that these 
stories were in the 3rd or 2nd cent. B.C. termed 
‘ jdtakas ’ and considered as sacred lore. 

’♦ tip to the present 29 jdtakas have been identified on the 
bas-reliefs of the stupa of Bhiirhut (see T. W. Rhys Davids, 

1 It Is sold in tho Niddnakathd ( Jdtaka , ed. V. Fausboli, i. 
02) that other commentaries (aUhakathus) wore used for the 
Jatakatthavawand besides the Jatakatthakathd. 

s There are 540 numbers. Ah, however, some of these numbers 
include several stories, and, on the other hAnd, the same 
jdtakas oocur in different versions under several numbers, the 
actual number of stories may be somewhat more or less than 
64<t But this is by no moans the complete number of jdtakas 
extant. There are some jdtakas in other Buddhist works, both 
Pftli and Sanskrit, which have uot been Included in the Pali 
collection (see L. Feer in JA vn. v. [1876] 417 ff., vl, 244 ff.). 

8 Only the Vsyydkaraoa seems to be the work of a still later 
commentator ; see R. O. Franke in Beusnberym Beitr. xxlL 
11897) 289 ff. ; E. S6nart In JA vl xvil. (1901) 400. 

4 Candhavarhsa, ed. J. P. Mfnayeff, in JPTS, 1880, p. 69. 

4 Sue T. W. Rhys Davids, Buddhist Birth Storks, p. lxiiiff. 


Buddhist India , London, 1908, p. 209, and E. Ilultzsch, JR AS, 
1912, p. 406). The titles of th a jdtakas are taken from the hero 
of the story, from some other character, from some important 
incident, or from the first words of the first stanza. Hcnoe one 
and the same jataka may be called by different titles (see D. 
Andersen in Jdtaka, ed. Fausboli, voL vii. p. xv). 

5. Place of the Jataka Book in Indian literature. 

—Though it is no longer possible to say that the 
Jdtaka Book (i.c. the Jdtaka Commentary) 4 is tho 
oldest, most, complete, and most important Collec- 
tion of Folk-lore extant’ (T. W. Ithys Davids, 
Buddhist Birth Stories, p. iv), it remains truo that 
it is u very old and highly important collection not 
only of folk-tales, but also of literary productions 
of the most varied kinds. 

As regards ‘ the stories of the present/ they are 
of little value, being either very silly inventions of 
tho commentator or borrowings from other texts, 
such as the Vinayaqntaka, Suttanipdta, or Apa- 
dana , or from other commentaries. But in the 
‘stories of the past’ with tho canonical gdthds, 
all kinds of litorary productions are represented. 
As to their literary form, we may distinguish: 

(1) tales in prose in which only one or two or a few 
verses, containing tho moral or tho gist of the tale, 
are inserted (in these cases the Commentary lias 
preserved good old proso traditions) ; (2) ballads in 
the form of (a) dialogues, or (h) a mixturo of 
dialogue and narrative verses Min tlieBo cases the 
prose of th© Commentary is quite superfluous, 
often rather insipid, and sometimes even at vari- 
ance with the gdthds); (3) long tales partly in 
prose, partly in verse 8 (here the prose Commentary 
is an expansion, often very diffuse, of the original 
prose text ) ; (4) strings of’ moral maxims on some 
<*no topic ; and (5) regular epics or epic fragments (in 
the last two cases the prose Commentary is super- 
fluous). 8 The contents of the jdtakas are : ( 1 ) fables, 

(2) Mdrchen (fairy tales, niany of them tales of 
animals), (3) anecdotes and comic tales, (4) talcs of 
adventure and romance, (5) moral tales, ((>) moral 
maxims, and (7) legends. More than half of the 
jdtakas are of non-Buddhist origin. Even the 
moral tales and legends belong partly to the 
general Hindu ascetic poetry, though most of 
them show a strong Buddhist tendency. 

The jdtakas vary also in length. We find short stories of 
hardly a page by the side of long romances or epic poems 
covering more than a hundred pages In our printed edition. 

Many of the stories found in our Jdtaka Book 
occur also in the Pahchatantra, Kathdsaritsdgara, 
and other Indian story books, and are important 
for the history of Indian fiction. Some of the 
talcs have parallels in the Mahdbharata and in the 
ltdmdyana, and many others in Jain literature. 

A great many jdtakas have also parallels in the literatures of 
the West. Thus, the fable of tho peacock that lost his bride 
through his shameless dance ( Jdtaka , no. 82, represented on 
the stupa of Bhiirhut) was known to HerodotuB (vi. 130), who 
tells us the story of llippokleides. The stories of the grateful 
animals and the ungrateful man (Jdt., no. 78, also 482 and 516), 
of the ungrateful wife (no. 198), and many others, are wide- 
spread In Eastern and Western literatures. A version of the 
Judgment of Solomon is found in tho Mahd-Ummagga- Jdtaka 
(no. 646), which is also Important ou account of its parallels to 
the stories of the wise Ahiq&r (q.v.). Bee also T. Zachariso, 
WZKM xxvi. [1012] 418 ff., and Ummaaga Jdtaka^ The Story of 
the Tunnel’), tr. from Sinhalese by T. B. Yatawnra, London, 
1912. Many jdtakas are well known from their parallels in 
^Ksop’s Fables (e.y., ‘The Ass in the Lion's Skin* [see art. 
Faulk]), in La Fontaine’s Fables , in the UeHta Romanorum, in 
Chaucer’s Canterbury Tales, and elsewhere. On supposed 
parallels of Christian legends in the Jdtaka Book see R. Garhe, 
Contributions of Buddhism to Christianity, Chicago, 1911, 
pp. IS, 80 ff., and M. Winternitz, Ge&cMchte der xnaischen 
Litteratur, ii. (Leipzig, 1918) 282, 106. Though in many coses 

1 These narrative verses are called Abhisambuddhagdthds , 
i.e. Btanzai told by Buddha (not as the Bodhisattva, but) after 
his enlightenment (see Sttaart, JA ix. xvii. 885 ff.). 

* This Is a different type from tho first, for here the verses are 
not inserted for any special purpose, but the talo Itself is alter- 
nately related in prose and verse. Bee also art. Fiction, vol. 
vi. p. 2 f. 

* Some kind of prose was. of oourse, always necessary to turn 
the ballad, etc., into a jdtaka, and make it part of a homily. 
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It Is probable that these storiee migrated from India to the 
West, it ia in other oases more probable that Western motives 
wero brought to India. 

The Jdtaka Book is not only important for the 
history of Indian and, indeed, all literature, but it 
is also invaluable for the light which it throws on 
the social life and the manners and customs in 
ancient India. 

The accounts of Indian civilisation given by B. Kick, Die 
social* Glicderung im nordOstlichen Mien zu Buddha's Zeit. 
Kiel, 1807, T. W. Rhys Davids, Buddhist India, p. 201 ff., and 
0. A. F. Rhys Davids, ‘Notes on Early Economic Conditions in 
Northern India,’ JHAS, 1901, p. 859 ff., are chiefly based on 
the jdtakas. Valuable as these accounts are, they cannot be 
taken (as these scholars thought) as pictures of life in India at 
the time of Gautama Buddha, for it must bo borne in mind that 
the prose stories in the Commentary are as late as the 6 th 
or Oth oent. a.d., though they may contain nmoh earlier 
traditions. 

LmnATtmi. — The standard edition of the Jdtaka Book is that 
of V. Fausbttll, The J&taka, together with its Commentary , 
being Tales of the Anterior Births of Gotama Buddha, 7 vols. 
(vol. vll. containing the Index by Dines Andersen), London, 
1877-97. Translations are: T. W. Rhys Davids, Buddhist 
Birth Stories; or Jdtaka Tales , London, 1880 (contains Jatakas 
1-40 only); The Jdtaka, or Stories of the Buddha’s Former 
Births , tr. from the P&li by various hands, ed. E. B. Cowell, 
vols. i.-vli., Cambridge, 1895-1913 (the translators are K. 
Chalmers, W. II. D. Rouse, II. T. Francis. R. A. Neil, and 
Cewell himself ; the last vol. contains the Index) ; a Gorman tr. 
by Julius Dutoit, Leipzig, JOOSff., is still in progress. Selected 
jatakas have been translated by R. Morris in FLJ ii. [1SS4| 
304, 882, 870, ill. [1886] 66, 121, 242, 328, iv. [1880] 45, 1(18. 

On the Jdtaka Book see : L6on Feer, JA vn. v. [1875) 
357 B., vl. 243 ff., VII. xl. [1878] 300 ff., vm. xx. [1S92J 185 ff., 
ix. v. ]l895] 81 ff., 189 ff., ix. ix. [1897] 288 ff. ; S. d’Oldenburg, 
JR AS, 1893, p. 301 ff.; R. O. Franke, in Bezzenbergers 
Beitrdge, xxil. L1897] 289ff., and WZKM xx. [1900] 317 ff. ; H. 
Liiders, Nachrichten der klrnigl. Gesellschaft der Wissen • 
schaftcn zu Gott ingenf, phllol. -hist. Kl., 1897, p. 40 ff. and 
ZDMG lviii. [1904] 089 ff., lxl. [1907] 641 ff. : J. Hertel, ZDMG 
lx. [1900] 899 IT.; J. Charpentier, ZDMG Ixii. [1908] 725 ff., 
lxlii. [1909] 171 ff., lxvii. [1912] 41 f., and WZKM xxvii. [1913] 
94 ; A. Foucher, in Melanges d'indianisme offerts d M. Sy train 
L&oi. Paris, 1911, p. 231 ff. ; T. W. Rhys Davids, Buddhist. 
India , London, 1903, p. 189 ff., and in Album Kern, Leyden, 
1903, p. 13 ff. ; H. Oldenberg, Literatur des alten J ml ten, 
Stuttgart and Berlin, 1903, pp. 103-129, and Nachrichten der 
kiinigl. Gesellschaft der Wissenschaften zu Gbttingen, phllol. - 
hist. Kl. t 1911, p. 44 Iff., 1912, pp. 188 ff., 21 4 ff.; and M. Winter- 
nitz, Geschiohte der indischen Litteratur, ii. 89-127. 

6. The Chariyapi^aka.— This is the last book in 
the Khuddakanihlya of the Tipifalm, and it is a 
collection of 35 jdtakas in verse. The purpose of 
the work is to show in which of his former births 
the Bodhisattva had attained the ten pdramitds, 
or ‘ perfections.’ The first two pdramitds, gener- 
osity and goodness, are illustrated by ten atorieH 
each, while fifteon stories refer to the other eight 
‘perfections,* viz. renunciation, wisdom, energy, 
patience, truthfulness, resolution, kindness to all 
lieings, and equanimity. The stories are put into 
the month of Gautama himself. They nave no 
literary merit whatever, all stress being laid on 
the moral, while the story itself ib given in bare 
outline. 

A different redaction of the Chariy&pitaka from that found 
in the Tipipika ia included and commented on in the first 
section of the Niddnakathd. J. Charpentier has tried ( WZKM 
xxiv. [1910] 861 ff.) to reconstruct on 1 tlr-Chariyapitaka ’ on the 
hosis of these two redactions, compared with the Sanskrit 
J&takamdld (see below), but his arguments are not convincing. 

Litbraturb. — T he Chariydpi{aka has been edited by R. 
Morris. London, PTS , 1882; see also M. Winternitz, 
Qeschichte der indischen Litteratur, ii. 181-184, and T. W. 
Rhys Davids, in JHAS, 1013, p. 482 f. 

7- The Niddnakatha.— From the orthodox Bud- 
dhist point of view, all the jatakas may he re- 
garded &b autobiographical accounts of Gautama 
Buddha himself. It is, therefore, not surprising 
that an account of Gautama’s career in his last 
existence, the Niddnakathd , i.e. ‘ the story of the 
beginnings, * forms the introduction to the Jdtaka. 
Commentary. As the Pftli canon contains only 
incidental references to the most important events 
in the career of the Buddha, and no connected bio- 
graphy, the Niddnakathd is the first Life of the 
Buadha in Pftli literature. It consists of three 
sections : (l) the story of * the beginnings in the 


distant past* ( ddreniddna), narrating the life of 
the future Buddha as Sumedlm in the timo of the 
Buddha Dlpahkara down to his rebirth in the 
heaven of the Tusita gods, this section being a 
kind of commentary on the Buddhavamsa and 
the Chariydm{aka ; (2) the story of ‘ the be- 
ginnings in the less distant past* ( avidiireniddna ), 
beginning with the descent of the Buddha from the 
Tusita heaven, and ending with his attainment of 
the Bodhi (perfect enlightenment or Buddhaship) ; 
(3) the story ‘ of the beginnings in the proximate 
epoch * (santikeniddna), relating the incidents from 
tne Bodhi down to the story of Anfttlmpindika’s 
great gift of the Jetavana (see art. Buddha, vol. 
11 . p. 883). 

Litbraturb. —T he text of the Niddnakathd will be found in 
FausbOll, Jdtaka, i. 1-94, the translation in T. W. Rhys 
Davids, Buddhist Birth Stories, pp. 1-188, the first two 
section m also in H. C. Warren, Buddhism in 'Translations, 
Cambridge, Mass., 1890, pp. 6-88. 

8. J&takas in the non-canonical Pali literature. 
— In the later hooks of the Milindapanha (which 
are missing in the Chinese translation, made 
between a.d. 317 and 420) the jdtakas are fre- 
quently quoted. The author of bk. iv. makes no 
difference between the Bodhisatta of the jdtakas 
and the Buddha. He, therefore, troubles himself 
to excuse the Bodhisatta from any transgressions 
that he may have committed in any of his previous 
births, as related in tho jdtakas ; and he tries to 
solve all kinds of dilemmas that arise by comparing 
incidents in the jdtakas with utterances of the 
Tathftgata in any of the canonical texts. Every 
word in the jdtaka y at his, even in mere folklore 
verses occurring in some fable or fairy tale, iH 
treated as the authoritative ‘ word of Buddha ’ that 
as such must he true. In bk. vii, also the jdtaka 
(jdthcls are quoted with great reverence. Jdtakas 
occur also 111 the Dhammapada Commentary, a 
work that closely resembles the Jdtaka Com- 
mentary and may almost bo considered a supple- 
ment to it. 

Litkh aturb.— A§ to the Milimlapnfihu see art. Litkrmtuk 
(B uddhist), and M. Winternitz, (leach. derind. Lilt., ii. 97 n. t 
142, 146. The author of bk. iv. diffpra in many points from our 
Jdtaka Commentary. Soo T- W. Rhys Davids, SHU xx.vv. 
[1890] pp. xlif., 216, 241 f., 280 f., 284 if., 293 n., 204 ff., 803 f., 
xxxvi. [1R94] 0, 16 IT., 140. 201, 800, 810, 841, 344, 349. A dilemma 
of the Sivi Jdtaka is discussed ib. xxxv. 179 IT. ; discussions 
on the Vessantara Jdtaka, ib. p. 1 70 IT., xxxvi. 114 IT. 4 1L>- 
peaters of the J&takag ’ are mentioned by the side of * Repeaters ’ 
of other canonical texts in Milinda, v. 22 (SHU xxxvi. 231). 

For the Dhammapada Commentary see E. W. Burlingame, 
4 IluddhaghoHa’s Dhammapada Commentary,’ Proceedings of the 
American Academy of A rts and Sciences, vol. xlv. no. 20 11910] 
p. 469. 

9 . J&takas in Buddhist Sanskrit literature. - (a) 
Many jdtakas occur in the Mahuvastu both in 
prose and in verse, in * mixed Sanskrit.* Some of 
them are variants of the Pftli jdtakas, others are 
not found in the Pftli collection. 

(A) Closely related to the jdtakas are tho ava- 
danas (seo art. ApadAna), which belong partly to 
tho literature of the Sarvasti violins (sec art.. Sluts 
[B uddhist]), partly to tho Mnluiy.'ina literature. 
Avadanas are edifying ‘tales of glorious deeds’ of 
saints, illustrating the law of karma {q.v.), i.e. 
showing that ‘ black deeds hear block fruits and 
white deeds white fruits.’ The difference between 
avadanas and jdtakas consists in this, that in a 
jdtaka the Bodhisattva is always either the hero or 
one of the characters occurring in the story, while 
any saint may play a part in an avaddna. But 
there are many avadanas \n which the Bodhisath.i 
is tho hero. These are called Bodhisn it vara danas, 
and may as well lx) called jdtakas. Many jdtakas 
known from the Pali collection are also found in 
tho Avaddna collections ( Avaddnasataka , Divya- 
vadana). 

(c) Bod hisatt vd va ddnamdld, or 'Garland of 
Bodhisattva talcs,’ is another title of the work 
hotter known as Jdtaka maid, a Sanskrit poem of 
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higji poetical merit, composed by the poet AryaSOra 
or afira. There have been several Jatakamdlas , or 
‘Garlands of JjVakas,’ i.e. poetical selections of 
jdtakas, but Aryusiira’s work is best known. It 
is a florilegiwn of 34 jdtakas, mostly known from 
the Pali collection, but told in the nowery style of 
Sanskrit court poetry, elaborate prose alternating 
with verse. As in the Chariydpxtaka (see above), 
so also in the Jdtalcamdld the jdtakas serve as 
illustrations of the pdramitds , especially those of 
generosity and kindness towards all creatures. 
Thus tho first story (not occurring in the Puli 
collection) is that of tho Bodhisattva throwing 
himself before a starving tigress that is about to 
devour her offspring. Most stories occur also in 
the Jdtaka Itook and twelve in the Churiyupilaka. 
AryaAflra probably flourished in the 4th cent. A.jj. 
►Stanzas of th oJdtakuindld are inscribed on frescoes 
found in the caves of Ajanta, and the Chinese 
pilgrim 1-tsing mentions the Jdtalcamdld among 
the works that in his timo were very popular in 
India. 

(</) Jdtakas and amdanas are also found in 
AAvagho^a’s Siitrdlamkdra (called Alamkdra in 
art. AAvaghosa), and in K^emendra’s Avadana- 
kalpalatd ; and 60 jdtakas arc mentioned in the 
Mahuydnasntra 11 fts ( rapa lapfcch d . 

Litkraturb.— O n (a) hco S. d’Oldenburg, in JR AS, 1898, p. 
385 If. ; A. Barth, in Jovrnal den Savants , 1899, p. 025 ff. ; J. 
Charpontier, Pacceknhuddha'jcechichten, Upsuln, 1008, pp. 
•> ff., 1 2 If. , 25 1Y., ond \T/.KM xxvii. [1913] 04 f. ; M. Winternltz, 
Geseh. d. ind. Lift., ii. 190 If. 

(6) Sec Ldon Feer in the Introd. to his tr. of the Avadana- 
tin taka, AMU xviii., Paris, 1891. and J. S. Speyer in his ed. of 
the same work ( Bibliotheca liuddhica, iib, St. Petersburg, 
1002-09), vol. ii., preface, p. iv ff. ; al«o Winternltz, Qesch. der 
ind. Lit!., ii. 215 If. 

(«■) Tiie Jatukanulld lias been edited by H. Kern (Harvard 
Oriental Series, i., Cambridge, Mass., 1891) and translated by 
J. S. Speyer, SB ft i., London, 1895. Aryadura has worked on the 
name (or a similar) collection of gathns as we have in the Tipi\aka • 
see Speyer’s Synoptical Tablo in his tr., pp. 387-340. Soo also 
Kern, in Festgruss an Otto von fiiihtlinf/k, Stuttgart, 1888, p. 60 f.; 
S. d'Oldenburg, in JRAS, 1893, p. 308 if. ; A. Barth, in RUR 
x xviii. 1 1S03 1 200; K. Watanabe, in JPTS, 1909, r>. 203 ff. ; 
I-tsing, A Record of the Buddhist Religion, tr. J. Takakusu, 
Oxford, 1890, p. 102 f. ; H. Liiders, in Naehrichten der konigl. 
Gesellschaft der W issensehajlen zu Gottingen, philol.-hist. Kl., 
1902, p. 768 If. ; F. W. Thomas, in Album Kern, p. 405 If. ; and 
Wlntornitz, Grseh. derind. Lift., ii. 212-214. As to the Chinese 
tr. see A. O. Ivanovski, in RltR xlvii. [1903J 298 fY. 

(</)Sce SntrdfmUkdra, Fr. tr. from the Chinese of Kuni&rajiva 
by E. Huber, Paris, 1908; L. Finot, * Has(rapiilapfccha, Sutra 
do Mahavana,' in Uibl. RuddhiM, ii., St. Petersburg, 1901 ; and 
Winternitz, (tench, der ind. Lift., ii. 208 if., 229, 24(1. 

io. The jatakas and popular Buddhism. —The 
jdtakas are highly important for the history of 
Buddhism, an they give u« an insight into popular 
‘ Buddhism. The whole system of relating jdtakas 
is based on tho most popular dogma of karma , and 
the ethical ideal of this religion is not tho Arlmt. 
(q.v.) who has attained to nirvdnaj but the Bodhi- 
sattva who, in all bin former existences, has shown 
one or more of the great virtues by which he pre- 
pared himself for becoming the future Buddha. 
However high or low he may havo been bom, in 
every jdtaka ho is either helpful, kind, and self- 
sacrificing, or brave, clever, and even possessing 
supernatural wisdom. Jdtakas like those of King 
Sivi (no. 499), who gave away his eyes as a gift, or 
of ITineo Vessantara (no. 647), who even gave 
away his own children as a gift to the wicked 
Brahman, arc standard texts for this ideal of ethics. 
It may easily he understood how the theory of the 
pdramitds, which has become important, in the 
Mahayima Buddhism, though not mentioned in 
the Jdtaka Gdthds, hut only in the Budclhavariisa , 
Oh a r iyd p it aka, and the Julttka Commen tary , was 
already latent in the jdtaka theory. It is no 
wonder that the jdtakas belong as much to the 
J This in true, though tho commentator sometimea says that 
the Master delivered hi* sermon ( dhammadesana ) in such a way 
as to lead up to Arhatshin (e.g., Jdtaka. ed. FauatxilL i. 114, 
276); but the moral taught in tho jdtaka* ban nothing to do 
with the monastic Ideal. 


Mahftyftna as to the Hinayftna Buddhism. They 
arc indeed the common property of all Buddhist 
sects in all Buddhist countnes. They were the 
chief vehicle of Buddhist propaganda, and are the 
chief witnesses of popular Buddhism. 

As to the popularity of the jdtakas, it to sufficient to quote 
tho words of R. Spence Hardy, Manual of Budhism a , London, 
1880, p. 103 : ‘ Tho Singhalese will listen tho night through to 
recitations from this work, without any apparent weariness ; 
and a great number of the Jatakas are familiar even to the 
women.’ On their popularity in Burma see Mabel H. Bode, 
Pali Literature of Burma, Ijomlon, 1909, p. 81. The Jdtaka 
Rook wos the source from which Buddhist poets In Bunna drew 
their inspiration for centuries (ib. pp. 43 f., 63). 

Litkiiaturk.— Numerous jdtakas (and amddnas) have lx»en 
translated into Tibetan and Chinese. Heo A. Schiefner, 
‘ Indische Erziihlungcn,’ Melanges asiatigues tiris du bulletin 
de V academic imjFriale des sciences de St. Ptitersbourg , vii. and 


W. R. S. Ralston, Tiltelan Tales derived from Indian Sources, 
Ijondon, 1882; W. W. Rockhill, ‘Tibetan Buddhist Birth 
Stories, Extracts and Translations from the Kandjur,’ JAOS 
xviii. [1897] 1 ff. ; E. Chavannes, Cina cents cantos et apologues, 
extraits du tripitaka ehinois et traauits en franfats, l.-ili., 
Paris, 1910-11. 

xi. Jitakaa in Buddhist art.— The enormous 
popularity of the jdtakas is also proved by the fact 
that representations from these stories are among 
the earliest productions of Indian art, and they 
have remained the favourite topics for sculpture 
and paintings through all the centuries in all 
Buddhist countries. In the 3rd or 2nd cent. u.c. 
we find them in India in Blmrhut and San chi (see 
above), in the 2nd cent. A. 1>. in AinaravaU, and 
later on in tho caves of Ajanta. Tho Chinese 
pilgrim Fa-hian, when visiting Ceylon in A.l>. 412, 
saw at Abhayagiri ‘representations of the 600 
bodily forms which the Bodhisatta assumed during 
his successive births’ ; and lliuen Tsiang mentions 
stupas erected in honour of the Bodhisaltvas w hose 
leeds were related m jdtakas. The famous temples 
of Boro-Budur in Java (9th cent. A. i.>.), of Fagan 
in Burma (13th cent.. A. Ib) and of Suklmdaya in 
Siam (14th cent. A.D.)are decorated with hundreds 
of bas-reliefs representing scenes from jdtakas. 

Litiraturb.— The bas-reliefs of Bharhuthave been described 
by A. Cunningham, The Stupa of Rhdrhut, London, 1879 (for 
the inscriptions soo E. Hultzsch in ZDMG xl. [1880] 68 ff. ; 
I A xxl. [1892] 226 ff.; and JRAS 1912. p. S99IY.). For the 
Sanchi reliefs seo tho plates in F. C. Maisey, Sanchi and its 
Remains, Fjondon, 1892. A list of all the jdtakas represented in 
Bharhnt, Ajanta, and Boro-Budur is given by S. aOldenburg 
in JRAS, 1896, p. 623 ff., and JAOS xviii. [18971 183 ff. Seo 
also A. Grlinwedel, BuddhUttisehe Kunst in Indim Berlin, 
1900, pp. 38 f., 69; A. Foucher, L'A rt grAco-bowldhique du 
Gandndra, i., Paris, 1906, p. 270 ff., and Bulletin de V Scale 
francaise d’ Extreme Orient, ix. ( 1009] iff.; J. Griffiths, The 
Paintings in the Buddhist Cave-Temples of Ajanta, London, 
1896-97 ; C. Leemans, Bdrd-Rmtdour dansl'ile ds Java, Ixsyden, 
1874 ; L. Fournereau, Ln Siam ancien, pt. 2, A MG, Paris, 
1908. Tho bas-reliefs of tho temple of Pagan have been de- 
scribed by A. Grunwedel, Buddhistisehe Studien, i. ( Yerbjfent- 
lie.hungen ausdern ktinigl. Museum /Ur Vblkerkunde, v.. Berlin, 
1897), who also gives translations or abstracts of 65 jdtakas. 

M. W INTERN ITZ. 

JAUNPUR.— A city now the headquarters of 
the British District of the same name in the United 
Provinces of India ; lat. 25° 46' N. ; long. 82“ 41' E. 
Muhammadans derive the name from Ulugh Khfin 
Jun&n, afterwards Muhammad Slifth II. ibn 
Tughlaq, whose name is said to have been given 
to the place by his cousin Firfiz Shall, the founder ; 
Hindus derive it from Jamadagnipura, after the 
saint Jamadagni, or from Yavanapura, ‘city of 
the Ionian Greeks or foreigners. 5 Before the city 
was founded by the Muhammadans, there was a 
local cult of Kerarbfr, a demon slain by the demi- 
god Kama. He is now represented by a shapeless 
stone smeared with red lead and turmeric, probably 
representing the blood of a sacrifice. It stands 
near one of the bastions of the fort ; and, when 
this was blow r n up by British engineers after the 
Mutiny, the stone escaped uninjured, a fact which 
reatly increased the respect paid to it (NJNQ ii. 
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[1892] 2 ; Cunningham, Arch. Rep. xi. 103 f. ). The 
foundation of the present city was laid by Firfiz 
Tughlaq on his return from an expedition into 
Bengal in A.D. 1360. Subsequently under Khwaja 
•Tab fin, who was viceroy of the Emperor Mahmud 
Tughl&q, in 1394 during the invasion of Timiir, it 
became independent ; and for nearly a century the 
Sliarql, or eastern dynasty, continued powerful 
rivals of the Delhi kings, and formed one of the 
richest States in N. India. Finally they were 
overthrown by the Emperor Bahlill Lodi m A.D. 
1487. The religious buildings still in existence 
consist of mosques and tombs, the work of these 
Sliarql princes. They are the finest example of 
what has erroneously been called the ‘ Pathan * 
style, which is really Persian, but executed and 
modified by the native architects whom the con- 
querors were forced to employ. So beautiful was 
the city that it became known as the Shiraz of 
Indio. The oldest of the mosques, that in the fort, 
dates from a.d. 1377. The three great mosques 
are in tho city. The Atalft mosque, so called 
because it stands on tho site of a temple dedicated 
to the Hindu goddess Atala Devi, ‘ the perma- 
nently fixed one,’ was the first erected by King 
Thrahim Shah (1401-40), and was finished in 1408. 
This is tho most ornate and beautiful of the series, 
and Fergusson rogarded the intorior domes and 
roofs as superior to any other specimen of Muham- 
madan architecture of so early an age with which 
he was acquainted. The second, the Jamf Masjid, 
or Cathedral Mosque, of Unsain Shfth, is the largest 
in Jaunpur. Tt is distinguished by a majestic gate 
pyramid or pronylon, of outline and mass almost 
Egyptian, supplying the place of a minaret, a 
feature as little known at the time in .Jaunpur as 
it was in Delhi. It was completed in 1478. The 
third great city mosquo, known as that of Ulhl 
Rftji, or, as it is commonly called, Lftl Darwazali, 

* the red gate,’ was founded by BibI Rftjl, queen of 
Mahmud Shall (A.D. 1440-58). 

‘ It ia in the same Btylo as the others, and its propylon dis- 
plays not only the bold massiveness with which these mosques 
were erected, hut shows also that strange mixture of Hindu 
and Mahomedan architecture which pervaded the style during 
the whole period of its continuance' (Fergusmiii, Ilist. of hut. 
and East. Arch., p. 620). 

With tho fall of tho local rulers the religions 
history of Jaunpur came to an end. 

Litbraturb.— A. Fiihrer, The Sharqi Architecture of Javn - 
pur, Calcutta, 1880, ami Monumental A ntiquitics and Inscrip- 
tions in the Morth-West Provinces, Allahabad, 1801, p. 17K1T. ; 
A. Cunningham, Archaeological Survey Reports, xl. 11HH0] 
102 tt. ; J. Fergusson, Uist. of Indian and Eastern Archi- 
tecture, London, 1870, p. 620 if. W. CltOOKH. 

JAVA, BALI, AND SUMATRA (Buddhism 
in). '—The Indian name of Java, known to the 
geographer Ptolemy (VII. ii. 29) as Tabadiu (5 
crrj/xalvei spiOrjs vgcro t), is a sufficient proof that tho 
intercourse between India and the Indian Archi- 
pelago dates from before the 2nd cent, of our ora. 
A passage in the RCtm/lyana (iv. xl. 30), mentioning 
‘ Yava-dvlpa, adorned by seven kingdoms, the Gold 
and Silver Island, rich in gold mines,’ a apparently 
points to the fact that the name had a wider ap- 
plication, embracing both Java proper and Sumatra, 
as in later times with the Arabs. Tt is certain 
that Indian civilization hod made progress, at 
least in Java, before A.D. 400, for tho Chinese 
Buddhist Fa-Hian, who stayed for live months in 
the country (a.d. 412), says that ‘ various forms of 
error and Br&hmanism are there flourishing, while 
Buddhism in it is not worth speaking of.’ • Ah to 
Sumatra we are wholly left in the dark, and it is 
not until far in the 7th cent, that the writings of 

l For the animistic religion see art. Indonesians. 

3 See H. Yule and A. 0. Burnell, Ilobson-Jobson 2 , London, 
1008, p. 466. 

* J. Legge, A Reoord of Buddhistic Kingdoms , Oxford, 1880, 

p. 118. 


another Chinese traveller, 1-tsing, enable )is to get 
insight into tho condition of Buddhism at Sri bhoja, 
tho capital of the kingdom of Bhoja, or Malayu, 
and situated near tho present city of Palo m bung.' 
1-tsing went twice (A.D. 671 and fiSS) to Sh bhoja, 
and stayed Micro some seven years (GS8 695), 
studying and translating Sanskrit sacred texts, 
lie tells us that the king of Bhoja — whose name 
lie does not mention— and the rulers of the 
neighbouring islands were adherents of Buddhism, 
and that the capital was a centre of learning, 
where more than 1000 priests investigated and 
studied all the subjects that were taught in India. 
The great majority of the Buddhists both in Bhoja 
and in other islands belonged to the sect of the 
M ula-sar vastivad ins, though occasionally some had 
adopted the tenets of the Sammitiyas, whereas 
two other sects had newly been introduced. All 
those seetH belonged to the great division known 
under the name of llinayaua. There were in 
Malayu only a few Mahayanists. 

It is a matter of evidence that Buddhism must 
have been introduced into Sumatra and adjacent 
isles long before the time of I-tsing, mul that the 
first propagandists belonged to one or more sects 
of the Northern Tllnayana. Yet we see. that, in 
his days Mahftyftnists were already making their 
appearance in Malayu. There is a notice in Tara- 
iiatha’s History of Buddhism that Dharmapala, the 
celebrated Maliayanist Professor in the College of 
Nftlandfi before Hiuen Tsiang was staying there, 
went to Suvarna-dvipa in his old age. 11 

Whatever may he the exact value of btsing’s 
statement about the prevalence of tho Hinay.ma in 
his own days, it is certain that in the 8th cent, the 
Maliay .in a had acquired a firm footing in Java. 
A Sanskrit inscription found between Kalas.-m and 
Pramhanan, not far from Vogyakarta, commemor- 
ates tho erection of a statue and sanctuary of the 
goddess Arya Tarft (tho female counterpart or 
sakti of tho Bodhisattva Avalokitesvara), together 
with an abode for monks versed in the rules of dis- 
cipline ( Vinaya ) of the Mahuyana. Tho dale of 
the inscription is 700 Saka (A.D. 778) ; the donor is 
a king of the Sailendra dynasty, who, as a further 
mark of his favour to his spiritual teacher, who 
had moved him to his pious work, granted to the 
Sahgha tho village of Killasa. 8 It is remarkable 
that the inscription shows a kind of writing usual 
in Northern India, whereas most of tho other 
Sanskrit inscriptions in Java aro in tho common 
Old .Javanese characters which have their origin in 
Southern India. The inscription of 700 Saka is, 
therefore, a sufficient proof that tho Mahayftnists 
who enjoyed tho king s favour came from Hindu- 
stftn proper or tho Western parts of Bengal. The 
remains of the sanctuary dedicated to Tara have 
been recognized in what nowadays is known as 
Chandi Boning or Cliandi Kalawao. 4 

All the splendid monuments of archil octn re and 
decorative art which aroso in Java after the 8th 
cent, bear the unequivocal stamp of Mahftyanism, 
except., of course, those which are tho works of 
BrfthuianistH, more especially Saivites. The Malm- 
yanistic character shows itself unmistakably in the 
images of the hohonred Dhyanibuddhas or Jinas, 
as they arc commonly called in Tibel and Java, 
and of the Bodhisnttvas along with their mktis. 

1 A Record of the Buddhist Religion, tr. J. Takakumi, Oxford, 
1896, pp. xl-xivi. 

* Tirunatha, Geschichtc des Jlvddhiswus, tr. F. A. Bcbiefner, 
St. I’ctoraburg, i860, p. 161 ; cf. Max Muller, India, I.o»iitin, 
188:1, p. :tl0. l-Uing ouco calls Sumatra Chin-chou, ‘Cold Inle,’ 
a litoral translation of Skr. Suvarya-dvipa (Ir. Tukukuiu, p. \li). 

3 J. Brandon, ‘ Ken Nittfuri-opschrift ifuvondon tusschen Kalu- 

gan en Prambunan,’ Tijdsrhr. voor I ml. tnal land- an volken- 
kunde, xxxi. [1SS6] 240. .. . 

4 Kxnlorod and described by .1. W. Yzornian, Rcschnjvingder 
oudheaen nabij de grens der Resident ies Soerakarta en Djog- 
djakarta , Tho llaguo, 1BU1. 
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The most renowned and best explored monu- 
ments and groups of religious buildings, besides 
the sanctuary at Kalasan, aro the so-called Chandi 
Sari, Chandi Scwu, and Chandi Plaosan ; 1 the 
gorgeous sanctuary of Boro-Budiir ; 2 the beautiful 
shrine at Mcrulut ; 3 and Chandi Jago . 4 

There were in Java down to the end of the 
Middle Ages two, so to speak, recognized State 
religions : Saivism and Mahay&nism. At all great 
solemnities — the inauguration of kings, royal 

} >rinccs, chief commanders of the army— both rc- 
igious communities were represented by their 

{ iriosthood, the Saivas and Saugatas. The relation 
>etween the two confessions was marked by a 
spirit of tolerance and friendliness, so much so that 
in course of time there sprang up a kind of mixed 
religion, in which the objects of worship originally 
belonging to either sect found their place. It is 
a significant fact that we find mention made of a 
certain sacred building at Usana, tips lower part of 
which was devoted to the cult of Siva, the upper 
part being a Buddhist shriiys, the former adorned 
with an imago of the god Siva, the latter with a 
statue of the Dhyanuniddha Akgobhyo. This 
building hail been erected by the King Krtunagara, 
who, according to the testimony of the poet 
Prapancha, was a pious Buddhist when living, but 
after his doatli (Sakn> 1214) was known by the 
posthumous name of Siva-Buddha. In the sepul- 
chral shrine where his remains were interred Htood 
a Buddha image with the traits of tho deceased 
monarch, and another statue representing A rdha- 
narl^vara with the traits of tho same ami his queen. 6 
In general it may bo said that the Mainly an ists of 
Java, far from being exclusive in their religious 
views, showed a tendency to syncretism. A strik- 
ing illustration of it is afforded by a passage in the 
poem Sutasoma by Tantular, where it is explicitly 
stated that Siva and Buddha are essentially one 
and the same. 6 The subject-matter of the poem is 
taken from the Sutasoma J at aka, well known from 
its Sanskrit and Pali versions, but tho manner of 
treatment and the spirit of the whole in the Old 
Javanese poem are quite different. Among the 
works of modiueval .Javanese literature which have 
come down to ub there are comparatively few treat- 
ing of subjects connected with Buddhism. Yet 
Buddhist authors were not lacking in activity, con- 
tributing to the store of literature by composing 
poems on subjects taken from Brahmanical lore. A 
thoroughly Mahayanistic production is the legend 
of Kufijarakarna. 7 A kind of compendium of the 
Mnhayuua system in Old Javanese, interspersed 
with Sanskrit verses, is tho Kamahdyanikrrn , H 
in which are treated the division of the Bucldlms 
in past, present, and future Tatliagatas; the six 
Pftramitas : ddna, ilia, etc., well known from other 
sources ; and then the four Paramit&s : maitri, 
karund, mudita , and upeksd, the first being called 
the essence [tattva) of Lochanft, the second of 
Mamaki, the third of Fftndaraviusinl (more com- 
monly called Pandara), the fourth of Tara. Tho 
compendium further treats of the five attachments 
(yogas ) ; the four bhdvands ; the four dryasatydni ; 

i Yzurmnn, op. cit., and Verslagen en Mededeelingen Kon. Ak. 
o. Wetemchapnen, m. Iv. (1887); see for tho literature R. D. Af. 
Verbcek, Oudheden van Java, Batavia, 1891, pp. 177, 186. 

* The chief work on it la by 0. Leemana, Boro-fioedoer op het 
ttiland Java , Ijeydon, 1874. A new description of the monument 
with a complete reproduction of the sculptures is In preparation. 
For the literature see Vorbeek. 

a II. Yule, JASBe xxxi. (1862); J. Fergusson, History of 
Indian and Eastern Architecture*, London, 1910; P. J. Seth, 
Java 3, Haarlem, 1890-1903. For literature see Verbeok. 

4 Areheenlogisch Onderzoek op Java en Madura , 1. (1904). 

» Ndgarakftagama, cantos xlill. and IvL 
« Verslagen en Mededeelingen Kon. Ak. v. Wetenschappen, in. 

‘^Published in text and translation in Verhandelingen Kon. 
Ak. v. Wetenschappen, now mr. HI. (1901). 

4 ed. J. Kata, under the title Sanghyang Kamahdydnikan, 
The Hague, 1910. i 


then follows a description of the mudr&s (attitudes 
of fingers) of Sfikyamuni, and an enumeration of 
the five skandhas , which aro brought into connexion 
with the five (Dliyani) Tatliagatas. Wo also find 
an enumeration of the iaktis of those Tatliagatas, 
and, finally, precepts on the treatment of corpses. 

The worship of tho five Dhy&nibuddhas and 
their female counterparts, or iaktis , as taught in 
the Kanmhdydnikan, must have been very popular 
in Java, as is attested by the numerous images of 
those supernatural beings discovered in or near 
sacred buildings. 

During the whole period in which Buddhism was 
flourishing in Java, it found favour with kings 
and royal families. Tho earliest document bearing 
witness to marked favour is the inscription of 
Kalasan mentioned above. Wo know also from 
a copper grant, dated 861 Saka (A.D. 949-50), that 
the K,ing Mpu Sindok, otherwise called by his 
title on Isana Viiaya Dharmottunga Deva, con- 
fessed Buddhism. 1 His daughter, who reigned 
after him under the title of Sri Isana Tunga Vijayii, 
was likewise a pious votary of Buddhism. 2 The 
|Cing Krtanagara, who reigned from 1194 to 1214 
Saka (A.D. 1272-92), is glorified by the court poet 
Prapaficha as being a most/levout Saugata, 8 though 
his posthumous name of Siva- Buddha would seem 
to point to his being a latitiulinarian. 4 He calls 
himself, however, in a Sanskrit votive inscription 
an 7 ipdsaJca of the Mahay an a. The inscription, in 
more than one copy, has been discovered near 
Chandi Jago. fl Krtanagara’s granddaughter, Tribhu- 
vanattungadev!, who ruled as sovereign over the 
whole of Java during the minority of her son, 
the famous Ilayam Wuruk, in the middle of tho 
14th cent, of our ora, was of the same persuasion 
as her grandfather; likewise her consort, the 
Prince Krtavardhana of Singhasari, her sister, and 
the consort of tho latter. 8 The Queen Dowager 
of tho King KrtarftjeSa, the founder of Majapahit, 
is described as an energetic woman, and so earnestly 
devoted to the religion of Buddha that in her old 
age she became a nun. 

Apart from all documentary evidence in writings, 
the remains of splendid buildings destined for tho 
worship or use of Buddhists cannot fail to leave 
the impression that those architectural monuments 
must have been erected by the highest classes of 
society. The majority of the more gorgeous 
Chandis on Javanese soil are undoubtedly Bud- 
dhistic, whereas out of the whole mass of literature 
and inscriptions on stone or copper few have any 
connexion with Buddhism. To explain this fact 
it may be assumed that the great hulk of the 
population wore Saivites. It is quite certain that 
in the Middlo'Ages, before the irruption of Muham- 
madanism, Javanese society was based upon the 
caste system, just as in India, and that in civil and 
criminal law the Code of Manu was the chief 
authority. The present state of things in Bali, 
where such Javanese as remained faithful to their 
religion have found a refuge after the fall of 
Maiapahit in the beginning of the 16th cent., 
tencls to confirm the conclusion that numerically 
the Saivites, or, more generally, the Brahmanists, 
had the superiority. For the great majority of 
tho Balinese confess Saivism, with an admixture 
of practices surviving from an ancient animistic 
roligion. It appears from a notice in the Nctgara • 
krtdgama 1 that in the 14th cent, thero were 
established two communities or sects of Buddhists 

i Kauri Oorkonden, xxil. (1876). 

9 Inscr. in Bijdragen Kon. Instituut , i v. x. [1886] 9. 

• See aliovo. 

4 Ndgarakrtdgama , canto xlil. 

6J. 8. Speyer, *Eene Buddhiatiacha Insorlptie,’ VertL ill 
Meded. Kon . Ak. iv. vi. [1904] 138, 263. 

8 ydgarakftdgama, cantos iii. and iv. 
t Canto lxxx 
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in Bali, one consisting of followers of the Vinav 
i.e. the regular clergy, the other of the so-called 
Vaj rad haras, evidently identical with the Vajra- 
ch&ryas in Nepal and Tibet, and consequently 
Tantrists. There aro sufficient proofs of T&ntrisin 
having had its votaries also in Java. Nowadays 
the number of Buddhists of any description in Bali 
is insignificant. 

As to Sumatra, therein a blank in our knowledge 
of the conditions of Buddhism from the days of 
I-tsing down to tlio middle of tho 14th cent., the 
tune when the King Adityavarman was ruler of 
Middle Sumatra. It is known from sundry in- 
scriptions, ranging from 1265 to 1278 Saka (A.D. 
1342-56), that Adityavarman was a staunch 
MahftyAnist, 1 and that lie was the donor of a statue 
of the Bodhisattva Mafijusri in a temple in Java, 
the queen of which island was a relative of his. 3 
An inscription on the back of a statue of the Jina 
Amoghapasa, discovered at Padung Chandi in 
Sumatra, informs us that it was dedicated by order 
of the same king. 3 As Amogh&puAa is a Tan trie 
form of A valokiteAvara, the inscription is an indica- 
tion of Tan trism having its votaries iu_ Sumatra. 
In an inscription on the tombstone of Adityavar- 
man he is glorified as an avatdra of Lokesvara. 4 
It may be remarked that tho Sanskrit of the 
Sumatran inscriptions, contrary to what we find 
in Java, is most, barbarous. 

Tn tho days of Adityavarman the northern part 
of Sumatra had already been I similized, and it is 
highly probable that a short time after his reign 
Muhammadanism triumphantly spread in Middle 
Sumatra. Besides tho inscriptions of Aditya- 
varman, the statue of Amoghapasa, an imago of 
the Bodhisattva Lokesvara, and some architectural 
remains of a doubtful character, nothing now 
remains of Buddhism. Traces of Indian inlluence 
however, aro not wanting : tho religious notions 
of the Bataks and their astrological superstitions 
are largely tinged with Brahmanistic or at least 
non-Buddhistic ideas and practices. 

Litbuaturk. — T hia is fuily given in the footnotes. 

II. Kern. 

JEALOUSY.-Scc Envy. 

JEROME.-— I. Life. — Jeromo was horn at 
Stridon, a town on the coniines of Dalmatia and 
Pannonia (de Vir. Must. 135). According to F. 
Bulifi, 5 tho ancient Stridon, which was demolished 
by tho Goths iu A.D. 378, may now lie identified 
with tho modern Grahovo Polio. Tho birth of 
Jerome is assigned by Prosper 3 to A.D. 331, hut 
various statements from his own pen seem rather 
to point to a later date — somewhere between 340 
and 350, 7 Ho was horn of Christian parents ; his 
father was named Eusebius, and was evidently 
well-to-do. He received his elementary education 
in his own home at Stridon, and then, togother 
with bis friend Bonosus, went to Rome in order to 
study grammar and the rhetorical philosophy. He 
became a pupil of tho renowned gramiuariun 
Donatos,* and gained a thorough knowledge of 
the Latin classics, especially of Cicero and Vergil. 3 

l Bijdragen Kon. Instituut, in. vll. 11871 J 289, viii. [1872] 10, 
IV. i. [1877] 109. 

3 ArchceoloaUch Onderzoek op Jam en Madura , ii. [1909] 101. 

3 Tijdsck. Bat. Gen. lxix. [1907] 109-170. 

4 Bijdragen Kon. Instituut , 1912, r». 401. 

5 4 Wo lag Stridon, die Hcimat uea heil. Hieronymus?' in 
Pestsehr. fur Otto Benndorf , Vienna, 1898 ; the older literature 
is riven very fully in thia work. 

e Chronicon, in T. Mommsen, Chronica minora, Berlin, 1891- 
OS, i. ii. 461. 

7 Cf. Q. Griitzmocher, Hieronymus , i. 46-48. 

8 F. Lammert, De Hieronyma , Donati dmipulo, Leipzig, 1912. 

3 A. Luobeck, Hieronymus quos nouerit scriptores et ex quibus 

hauserxt , Leipzig, 1872; 0. Paucker, be Latinitate beati 
Hieronymi observation's ad nominum verborumque vsttin 
pertinents, Berlin, 1880, 4 Bcitriige zur LatiniUit des Hierony- 
mus' in Zcitsehr. filr die osterreich. Gymnasien. xxxi. [1880], 
*De particularuin quarundaiu in Latinitate Hieronymi usu 
VOL. VII .*— -32 


His teacher in rhetoric was not, os was formerly 
supposed, the veteran rhetorician C. Marius 
Victorinus. 1 He did not study Greek during his 
early residence in Rome, but presumably learned 
it later in Antioch. 

lie was baptized in his early manhood by Bishop 
Liberius (f 366) in Rome (Ep. xv. 1). Notwith- 
standing this, he fell for a time into serious 
moral errors (Ep. iv. 2), but thereafter mani- 
fested once moro an enthusiastic piety, visiting 
the graves of the apostles and martyrs in the 
Catacombs {Comm, in Ezech. xii. 40). i’rom Rome 
he travelled, in the company of Bonosus, to Gaul, 
and stayed for a while in the still se mi- barbaric 
district of the Rhino (Ep. iii. 5). While in Trfcves 
ho began to busy himself with theological work, 
copying, on behalf of his friend Ruliuus, the Com- 
mentary on the Psalms and tho de Synodis of 
Hilary of Poitiers (Ep. v.). Ho then went to 
Aquileia, where he connected himself with an 
earnest-minded group of men, including Clirom- 
atius, subsequently bishop of Aquileia, and his 
friend Ruiinus, a native of the town. It was in 
Aquileia that he took a decisive step towards 
carrying out a resolution that ho had already 
formed in Trfeves, viz. to devote himself to tho 
ascetic life. All at once, from reasons that wo do 
not know, he set out with a few friends upon a 
journey to the East (A.D. 373). Having readied 
Antiocn, ho lingered there for some time, and at- 
tended the prelections of tho celebrated Antiochene 
theologian Apollinaris of Laodicca (Ep. Ixxxiv. 3). 
It was during this period of indecision as to whether 
lie should become a hermit or not that ho had tho 
experience, known as his * nuti-Ciceroninn vision’ 
(Ev. xxii. 30), in which Christ appeared to him, 
asked him regarding his religious piofcssion, and, 
in answer to Jerome a claim to bo a Christian, said : 

4 Thou speak est falsely ; thou art a Ciceronian, not 
a Christian ; for where thy treasure is, there is thy 
heart also.* For a considerable time afterwards 
Jeromo renounced the study of the classics (Comm, 
in G(d. iii. prief.); but at a later date, in tho 
monastery at Bethlehem, wo iind him engaged in 
instructing youths in Vergil and Cicero (Ruiinus, 
contra Huron, i. 28). Very soon after his vision 
he went to live in the wilderness of Chalcis as an 
eremite, and there, amid severe self-castigations, 
lie began the study of Hebrew under a converted 
Jew (Ep. exxv. 12), while ho was also involved in 
the dogmatic conflicts that divided the Christians 
of Antioch into various parties. Being, as a native 
of the West, quite unable to decide between the 
older Niccean and the younger Orthodox groups 
who were here at feud with each other, lie appealed 
to Pone Damasus for advice as to which party ho 
should join. Subsequently ho attached himself to 
the anti-Meletian bishop, Paulinus of Antioch, by 
whom bo was ordained a presby ter, though on the 
understanding that he might still remain a monk, 
i.e. that ho shouldi not bo compelled to undertake 
the cure of souls (contra Joh. Hierosolmn. 41). 

Jeromo then went to Constantinople, where he 
came into close touch with tho great Cappadocian, 
Gregory of Nazianzen, at that time bishop of the 
Eastern capital. Gregory drew his attention to 
the theology of Origcn.' On tho invitation of 
Damasus, Jerome returned in 382 to Rome, w here 
a synod, called that year, was to meet for the pur- 
pose of settling tho Antiochene schism (Ep. cxxvii. 
7). Without any clearly defined function or any 
distinct charge, 3 but rather in a confidential 
position to which no responsibility attached, ho 

observationea,’ in Rhein. Mu*, xxxvii. [J882J: If. Uoelzer, 
fitude lexieographique et grammatical* de la latmite de S. 
JtrOme, Paris, 18X4. 

i CL Grutzintvcher, i. 118. 

3 It was on this ground that later tradition made Jerome a 
cardinal ; cf. Crulziiia«-hf.>r, i. 38 IT. 
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assisted the Roman bishop in the composition of 
official papers (Ep. cxxiii. 10). Moreover, during 
his residence at Rome (382-385) he was com- 
missioned by Damasus to revise the Latin NT on 
the basis of tho Greek text ; and this, again, proved 
to be Lite initiative to his greatest literary achieve- 
ment— his translation of the OT from the Hebrew. 
In Rome he gathered around him a band of women 
of high rank, to whom he expounded the Scriptures, 
and whom he inspired with enthusiasm for the 
ascetic ideal. The more eminent personalities in 
this group were Marcella and Paula, both widows, 
and the two daughters of the latter, Rlaesilla and 
Kustochiuin. Hv his mordant criticisms of the 
Roman secular clergy lie alienated the sympathies 
which at the outset he had won, and which, he 
ambitiously hoped, would secure for him at the 
death of llamas us (A.D. 384) the succession to the 
See (Ep. xlv. 3). In August 385 he left the un- 
grateful city in tho company of his brother 
Paulinian and his friend Vincenlius, in order that 
he might return from Babylon to derusalem (Ep, 
xlv. 0). Paula and her daughter Eustocliiuni 
followed them shortly afterwards. In order to 
give no occasion for scandal, the two parties had 
arranged to make the journey separately, but they 
mot again in Antioch. From this point they 
started on a pilgrimage through the Holy Land, 
visiting, lirst of all, Jerusalem and Bethlehem, 
then the South of Palestine, and, iinally, the 
sacred sites of Galilee-- Nazareth, Cana, Caper- 
naum, and the Sea of Tiberias (Ep. eviii.). Somo- 
wliat later they proceeded to Egypt, and stayed a 
month in Alexandria, where Jerome attended the 
lectures of Didymus tho Blind, the head of the 
long-renowned catechetical school (Ru fiuus, contra 
Micron, ii. 12). Thence they visited also the 
Nitrian monastic colony— the ‘city of the Lord,’ 
as Jerome calls it— and then, in the late summer 
of 38G, returned to Bethlehem, where they settled 
permanently. Here they had to be content with 
somewhat cramped quartern for three years — until, 
in fact, the monastic buildings for the lodgment 
of monks and nuns were quite complete. The 
monastic houses built at Paula’s expense were four 
in number— -one for monks, and three for nuns — 
while in addition to these a hospice wrs erected for 
the entertainment of pilgrims on their way to 
Jerusalem. 

The period of Jerome’s stay in the monastery at 
Bethlehem —the last thirty-four years of his life — 
was by far the most fertile iu literary work. His 
manner of life at this time is described by bulpicius 
Severus (Dial. i. 9) from information supplied by 
u monk named Postumianus, who had spent six 
months in Bethlehem : 

'He is ever occupied with reading, with books ; he takes no 
rest by day or night ; he is always either reading or writing.’ 

Yet Jerome did not find in his cloister the peace 
ho had come to seek. His passionate nature led 
him to take part in all the conlliets that were 
agitating the Church. In 392 his controversy with 
(lie Roman ascetic Jovinian brought him onco 
more into touch with tho capital. He was subse- 
quently drawn into the Origenistic controversies — 
in co nllict, first, with John, Bishop of Jerusalem, 
and then with his former friend, but now embittered 
enemy, Rulinus. Towards the close of his life we 
find liitu issuing biting pamphlets against the 
Spanish priest Vigihmtius and the Pelagians. 
Among the events of (he world-politics of tho day, 
the sack of Rome at the hands of Alaric in 410 
ufl'ccted him profoundly (Comm, in Jer. vii. 2, Ep. 
cxxviii. 6). Paula had died in 404 ; in 410 Marcella 
also passed away (Ep. cxxvii.). In 416 the re- 
ligious houses at Bethlehem were assailed by a 
hand of Pelagians, and Jerome was able to save 
his lifo only by a hurried flight to a stronghold, 


his monastery being demolished (Ep. cxxxviii.). 
Then came tho death of Eustochium, his most 
devoted adherent, and shortly afterwards, on the 
30th of September 420, Jerome himself, now old, 
lonely, and weary of life, passed away at Bethlehem 
(Prosper, Chronicon, ed. Mommsen, Chron. min. L 
469). 

2. Writings.— Jerome left behind him a large 
and varied mass of literary work, which may be 
classified as follows. 

(1) Letters.—' These form the most valuable 
source of information regarding his life. 1 They 
are unquestionably the most brilliant productions 
of bis fertile brain, and furnish a richly detailed 
picture of contemporary life and culture. They 
reflect his personality in the most vivid w ay. They 
date variously from the interval between 373 (Ep. 

i. ) and 420 (Ep. cxliv.), and their contents show a 
great variety, letters treating of matters of scholar- 
ship, and, in particular, or exegesis, appearing 
among purely personal communications. Jerome 
corresponded with most of the outstanding people 
of his time — e.g. f Pope DamasuB (Epp. xv., xvi., 
xix., xxi., xxxvi.), Tlieophilus of Alexandria 
(Epp. lxiii., lxxxii., lxxxvi., lxxxviii., xeix., cxiv.), 
Augustine (Epp. cii., ciii., cv., cxii., exv., cxxxiv., 
exli.-cxliii., possibly the most interesting group of 
the wliolo senes, exhibiting, as they do, the diverse 
characters of the two greatest Fathors of the 
Western Church 9 ), Faulinus of Nola (Epp. iiii., 
lviii.), and Pammachius, tho Roman senator who 
became a monk (Epp. xlviii., xlix., lvii., lxvi. ). lie 
writes with unusual fullness when he seeks to 
instruct his correspondents in the rudiments of 
the ascetic life — «-</., in Ep. xxii., to Eustochium, 
on the preservation of virgin chastity ; Ep. xiv. to 
lleliodorua, on the glory of llie hermit’s life ; Ep. 
evii., to Laeta, on the training of her daughter ; Ep. 
liv., to Furia, and cxxiii., to Agerut hia, on main- 
taining the condition of widowhood; Ep. lii., to 
Nepotianus, on tho life of clergy and monks. 
Engaging portraits of his associates are given in 
his obituary notices of Nepotianus (Ep. lx.), Fubiola 
(Ixxvii.), Paula (eviii.), and Marcella (cxxvii.). 

Ep. xxxiii., to Paula, on tho writings of Varro 
and Origen, which Vallarsi (see Lit.) was able to 
uive only in a fragmentary form, was first pub- 
lished in full by F. G. Ritschl, Die Schri/tstellcrci 
chs M. Tcrentius Varro und die dcs Origenes, nach 
dem ungcdruckten Kataloge dcs Hieronymus , Bonn, 
1847.* Quite recently H. de Bruyne published 
four unquestionably genuine letters of Jerome, from 
MSS in the Escurial, in the Revue bfotidietine , 
xxvii. [1910] 1-11, viz. two to tho presbyter Biparius 
(to whom were addressed nos. cix. anu cxxxviii. of 
the traditional collection), one to Bishop Boniface, 
and one to a certain Donatus. These newly dis- 
covered letters date from 418 and 419, and all alike 
deal with the Pelagian controversy. Two letters 
included by Vallarsi, viz. cxlviii., ‘ad Celanliam 
niatronam, aiidcxUx./deSollemnitatibiisPiistdiae, 1 
are certainly spurious, while the present writer is 
of opinion that the authenticity of tho two ‘ ad 
amicum aegrotum,’ 4 and of that ‘ ad l’racsidium de 
cerco pasclml i,’ b has not Leon proved. 

(2) Theological polemics .* — The earliest of those 
is the A It erect tin Lucifcriani et Orthoduxi (Vallarsi, 

ii. 171 fl*. ), which was formerly supposed 7 to have 

1 On tho chronology of tho letter* cf. Onitzrnacher, l. 40-100. 

9 Griitzmacher, iii. 114-137. 

8 Ct. ali-o J. B. Pitra, Spitolrtj. SokitmenM, lii., Paris, 1866 ; 
E. Klostermann, SB A W, 1897, i»n. 865-870. 

* See (1. Pnuekor, Zeitschr. jiir di$ vslerreieh. Oymnasien, 
xwi. 11SS0] 881-896. 

8 G. Moriu, ‘ Uu Ecrit mecounu do S. Jer6me ’ in Rev. b&ni- 
dictine, viii. 11891] 20-27. 

• Of. J. Brochet, S. Jirdme ft see ennemis, Paris, 1900; T. 
Trzclnski, Die dogmatxsche Schriften dee heil. Hieronymus, 
Posen, 1912. 

7 So still Trzclnski, p. 83 ft. 
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been written in Antioch in 379, but, m the present 
writer thinks, 1 falls rather within the years of 
Jerome’s Bt&y in Home (382-385). In thin work, 
which is in the form of a dialogue, he assails the 
opinions of those who followed Lucifer of Calaris, 
and especially their non -recognition of heretical 
bapthun. To 382-384 must likewise be assigned the 
treatise adv. lhlvidium de perpetua virginitate B. 
Marias , in which— in opposition to Helvidius, a 
resident in Rome— Jerome supports the doctrine of 
Mary’s perpetual virginity, asserting that the 
Lord’s brethren were in met his cousins. The 
adv. Jomnianum libri II. was composed in Beth- 
lehem (392-393). Jovinian, the Roman ascetic, had 
asserted that the state of celibacy was in no way 
superior to that of widowhood or marriage, that 
the regenerate were essentially without sm, that 
fasting was of no peculiar merit, and that all the 
regenerate would attain the heavenly reward in 
equal degree. Jerome assailed the positions of 
Jovinian with great acerbity, awaking a resent- 
ment that forced him to vindicate himself in Ep. 
xlviii., the Apologcticus ad Pammachimn pro libris 
contra Jovinianum , in which he somewhat modi- 
fied the severity of his strictures upon marriage in 
tho adv. Jomnianum. In 399, amid the contro- 
versy regarding the orthodoxy of Origen, lie wrote 
the unfinished work contra Johanncm Ilierosoly- 
mitanum (John, bishop of Jerusalem). In 402 he 
composed his Apologia adv. liujinum in two hooks, 
to wliieh he added a third in the following year. 
These, together with the Apology (two books) of 
Rufinus against Jerome, form our most valuable 
autliorities for tho Origenistic controversy, in the 
course of which Jerome renounced the heresies of 
Origen. The short but extremely bitter pamphlet 
against the Spanish presbyter Vigilantius, in which 
Jerome defends the worship of martyrs and relics, 
the keeping of vigils, and the monastic life, dates 
from 406. Finally, in 415, he wrote the Dialogue 
adv. Pelagianos in three hooks — a work in masterly 
form, in which he seeks to controvert the views 
of Pelagius from the standpoint of the Catholic 
doctrine current in his day. 

(3) Historical works . — The most oxtensive his- 
torical work from Jerome’s pen is the Chronicon 
omnimodas historic {de Vir. Illust. 135), a transla- 
tion of the second part, i.c. the chronological tables, 
of the Chronicles of F.usebius of Cmsarca. 2 He 
followed the original as far as it went (A.D. 325), 
making additional notes, and then wroto a supple- 
ment covering the period between 325 and 378. In 
spite of many errors and oversights, the work is a 
mine of information for that period. 

We have from Jerome’s hand alBo three bio- 
graphies of monks. The Vita Pauli eremites was 
written between 374 and 379, and its matter was in 
all likelihood drawn from tho monastic traditions 
of Egypt, 8 though fancy plays a largo part in its 
composition. The Vita Malchi monachi captivi , 
based upon information given to him by the aged 
Malchus himself in the w ilderness of Chalcis, 4 and 
the Vita Hilarionis (the founder of monasticism in 
Southern Palestine) 6 date from tho early years of 

1 * Dio Abfawungszelt tier Altercatio 'in ZKG xxii. 11001] 1- 8. 

* E<1. A. Schoene, Euscbi chronieorum oanonum quee super- 
runt, Berlin, 1807 (with the Qucestiones Uicnmyiniance as a 
preface) ; see also the critical supplements in 1.*, Berlin, 1H75 ; 
further, the same writer’s Die Weltchrunik <1*8 Eusebius in 
ihrer Bearbeituny dutch Hieronymus , Berlin, 1000. 

# Of. O. Butler, ‘The Lauiiao History of Palladiua * in TS vi. ii. 
(Cambridge, 1888) 231 ff. 

4 Paul van den Ven, S.JtrOms st la vis du moins Malchus Is 
caplif, Louvain, 1901, in opposition to J. Kunzo, ‘Marcus 
Kremitu und Hieronymus * in Theoloyisches Literaturblatt , xix. 
[1898] 891- 398. 

6 0. Zockier, * Hilarion von Gaea, eine Itottung dcr Oeschicht- 
lichkelt’ in Ne us Jahrb. filr dsutsche rheologic, iii. [1894] 
146-178, in opposition to W. Israel, ‘Die Vita S, Hilarlonin des 
Hieronymus ala Quelle fur die AnfAnge des Monchtums kritiech 
untersucht ‘ in ZWT xxlii. 11880] 128-166. 


Jerome s residence in Bethlehem (c. 386-391). All 
three are characteristic examples of the monastic 
’iterary genre. 

Tho most important of Jerome’s historical writ- 
ngs, however, is his de Virus lllustribus. 1 This 
nice highly extolled work has been shown to bo a 
gross instance of his literary met hods ; a it is virtu- 
ally taken piecemeal from Eusebius, HE. Never- 
theless, we oannot deny Jerome the distinction 
of having in this work made the first attempt 
to compose a history of Christian literature— a 
task in which ho lmd many successors. The 
little book was translated into Greek by his friend 
Sophronius. 3 

(4) Exeqcticalworks.—{a) Under this head conic, 
first of all, three works dating from 386-391, viz. 
de Situ et nominibus locorum Ilebmicorum — in 
reality a translation of the Onovmsticon of Eusebius 
of Civsarea, 4 and for modern scholars a \aluable 
contribution to the topography of Palestine ; Inter- 
pretationes hebraicorum nominum a work based, 
uccording to the preface, upon a now lost treatise 
of Philo, which Origen oxtended by adding the NT 
proper names ; and Quwstioncs hebruim in libro 
Gcneseos ,• an aphoristic commentary on Genesis, 
the value of which lies in the interpretations de- 
rived from the Jewish Haggddii and communicated 
to Jerome by the Rabbis— interpretations such as 
he uses also in his other OT commentaries. 7 

(6) The OT commentaries.— In 389-31)0 Jerome 
composed his commentary on Ecclesiastes; in 392 
those on tho Minor ProphetH Nahum, Mieah, 
Zephaniah, llaggai, and IJabakkuk; in 395-396, on 
Jonah and Obadiah ; and in 398 on tho ten visions 
of Isaiah 13-26. During tho period between 392 
and 402 he wrote his Comment arioli in Psalm os. H 
In 406 came his exposition of llosea, Joel, Amos, 
Zechariah, and Malachi; between 406 and 108, 
that of Daniel ; 408-410, Isaiah ; 410-415, Ezekiel ; 
between 415 and his death in 420, Jeremiah. 
Jerome’s work on tho last-named book was inter- 
rupted by his death, no more than tho first thirty- 
two chapters having been dealt with. These eom- 
nontarios show a certain vacillation between tho 
historical ami allegorical methods, and arc specially 
valuable because of the Jew ish exegesis winch they 
have brought down to us. In tho exposition of 
Daniel, Jerome makes concessions to Porphyry. 

(c) The NT commentaries. — In 386-387 Jerome 
wrote expositions of Philemon, Galatians, Ephe- 
sians, ana Titus, in all of which he svas specially 
indebted to the now lost commentaries of Origen. 
In 398 he composed his commentary on Matthew- 
valuable by reason of its extracts irom the Gospel 
to the Hebrews. His translations of that Gospel 
into Greek and Latin are lost. Wo are unable to 
determine the date of his exposition of Revelation, 
which is in no sense an independent work, hut an 
adaptation of the commentary of Vidorinu.s of 
Pcttau (f 303), and in which the chilinstie inter- 
pretation of Victorinusis superseded by a spiritual- 
istic one. 3 

i Critical od., <J. A. Bernoulli, Hieronymus und Qamadius, 
ds viris illustribus, Freiburg, 1896. 

* 8. von Sychowski, Hieronymus als Litterarhistnrikrr , Mun- 
ster, 1894 ; C. A. Bernoulli, Der Schriftstellerkatuluy drs 
Hieronymus, Freiburg, 1896, 

3 G. Wcutzel, ‘ Dia imeehiueho Uberselzung dor viri illuBt. dm 
HieronymuH,* TU xiil. 8 (Leipzig, 1896). 

4 Critical ed., P. de Lagarue, Onomastica sacra?, Gottingen, 
1887, n>. 117-190. 

B Critical td., ib. pp. 26-116. 

ti Critical ed., P. an Tjogardu, Leipzig, 1808. 

7 Of. M. Ilahmer, The hcbrdiechen Traditional in den 
Werken des Hieronymus, pt. i. (Uranian, 1861) ; pt. ii. in M(*\VJ 
xivff. (1866 ff.). 

8 Bo-ditfcovcrcd in tho paoudo-Hierom mi.-ui lireviarmin in 

Ptalmo8,tknd published In the AnccdoUi Mumlsnlana, hi. 1, 
Marcdfioua, 1896, by G. Morin. ... 

» J. Hauttbleiter, ‘Die Konunentare den ViclurinuH, Tiebomux 
und Hieronymus zur Apokalypae’ in ZKWL vii. fissu)-, nl«o 
*Der chlliaatische Schlusaubwiinitt im uchUm Apokaljpson- 
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(5) Translations.— A number of the works men- 
tioned above are in part more translations. But 
Jerome’s renderings of Origen’s Homilies — fourteen 
on Jeremiah, fourteen on Ezekiel, and nine on 
Isaiah— are translations pure and simple, and were 
finished betweon 379 and 381. 1 Between 382 and 
384 he translated two Homilies of Origen on the 
Song of Songs ; between 386 and 391 the de Spirit u 
Sancto of Didymus ; between 388 and 391 thirty- 
nine Homilies of Origen on Luke ; and in 404 
the Monastic Rules of Pachomius, Theodore, and 
Orsisius, and also their Letters and their Verba 
mystica designed for Paula’s monasteries. Of liis 
literal translation of Origen’s chief systematic 
work, de Principles, which ho executed (399) with 
the intention of crushing out the very incorrect 
version of Hufinus, only a few fragments remain in 
Ep. cxxiv., *ad Avituiii.’ 3 

Jerome’s most outstanding achievement in trans- 
lation, however, is his version of the Bible, to 
which he devoted some twenty years of intense 
industry, and in which— in spite of many defects— 
he exercised an almost uniaue gift as a translator. 
In tho NT his work is merely a revision of the Old 
Latin text. He workod at the four Gospels from 
382 to 384, at the Paulino Epistles till 385, and 
at the remaining books till 398. 3 In the OT he 
began with a revision (384) of the Old Latin Psalter 
from the LXX version — the so-called Psalterium 
ltomanum ; and between 386 and 391 ho made a 
second revision, from the Ilexaplar (Theodotion’s) 
version of the LXX — the Psalterium Gallicanum. 
Ho likewise revised the Latin text of other OT 
books from the Hex dpi a, but of those only his 
revision of Job 4 and his prefaces to the Solomonic 
books (Vallarsi, x. 435) and Chronicles ( ib. 433) 
survive. 

Jerome began his translation of the OT from 
Hebrew— the veritas Hcbraica into Latin before 
392. Ho translated, first of all, the two books of 
Samuel and the two of Kings, but issued before- 
hand tho famous Prologue Gnlmtns (Vallarsi, ix. 
46311'.), in which he accepts the Hebrew canon, 
enumerating twonty-two canonical hooks, and ex- 
cluding the Apocrypha. By 393 ho had completed 
the sixteen Prophets (including Daniel) ami tho 
Psalms, 5 Job followed in 393, Ezra and Neheminh 
before 395, Chronicles in 396, tho Solomonic Books 
in 398, the Pentateuch in 398-404, Esther in 404, 
and Joshua, Judges, and Until in 404-5. He like- 
wise made a most perfunctory translation of 
the Apocryphal Books of Judith and Tobit from 
the Aramaic, but we are unable to fix the date 
of these versions. In spite of numerous errors, 
Jerome’s translation of the Bible is a most praise- 
worthy achievement, inasmuch as, takon all in all, 
it maintains a sort of middle courso between an 
extreme literality on one hand and an extreme 
freedom on the other. 6 

(6) Finally, a number of Jerome’s discourses on 


konunentar desBisohofs Vlctorinus von I'ettau ' In Theulogisches 
Literaturblatt, xvi. [181)6] 193-199 ; cf. also Uriit/.macher, iii. 
286-240. 

i The authenticity of the version of the Uomilie 8 on Isaiah 
was questioned by Vallarsi, with whom O. Zoekler agrees. 
The present writer (1. 18) regards the translation os indubitably 
Jerome's. 

a Vallarsi, i. 016-922. 

* Critical od., At ovum Testa mention . . . Latins secundum 

editionem S. Hieronymi. Ad codicum manusoriptorum full- in 
rscf/wnof J. Wordsworth . . adsumto //. </. While, Oxford, 

ng dcr griocli- 
„ . . ttttlngoii, 1887] 

189-287 ; U. P. Caspar i, Das Buch Uiob in Hieronymus' 

ifhersetzung aus dor alexandrinischen Version nach einer St. 
Hallener Uandschrift sane. nil., Christiania, 1893. 

ft P. de L&garde, Psalterium iuxta tlebraos Hieronymi, 
Leipzig, 1874; H. Ehrensberger, Psalterium vetus und die 
PsaUerien des heil. Hieronymus, Tauberbischofaheim, 1887. 

* W. Nowack, Die Bedeutung des Hieronymus filr air alttest. 
Textkritik, Gottingen, 1875; G. Hoberg, De S. Hieronymi 
ration# inUrprelamdi, Bonn, 1880. 


texts from the Psalms, Mark, and other books of 
Scripture have come down to us. They were 
preached between 392 ami 401 to the inmates of 
nis monastery, and were afterwards committed to 
writing by them. 1 

3. Significance.— Jerome was no great creative 
spirit, as was Augustine, but he was certainly the 
most learned of the Latin Fathers. Not only was 
he equipped with an extensive knowledge of pro- 
fane anti sacred literature, but he surpassed all 
the Fathers in his mastery of Hebrew. His sig- 
nificance lies in the fact that he stands supreme 
among those who modiated the religious heritage of 
Hebrew and Greek antiquity to the Latin world. 
His personality was not of the most attractive 
kind, although the strictures passed upon him in 
this respect— e.g., by Luther— are often unduly 
severe, lie had the natural temperament of tho 
scholar, but his work is frequently impaired by 
lack of thoroughness. Ho was passionate and 
sensuous, yet he was the chain pion of the most 
rigid asceticism. Full of petty vanity and learned 
rivalry, he was self-assertive and unjust towards 
his opponents ; and, though destitute of the con- 
structive theologian’s gift, I10 liked to poso as a 

S of orthodoxy. By his translation of the 
he exercised an immense influence upon the 
development of the Church and its theology in 
succeeding centuries, and in that work he pro- 
duced what must bo numbered among the supreme 
achievements of tho Christian mind in any age. 

Litbuatuek.— Books dealing with special parts or aspects of 
Jerome’s work have been fully referred to in the course of the 
article. Here we note further 

i. Oomplkth ki>p. OK HI8 WORKS. — D. Erasmus, 9 vols., Basel, 
1516-20 ; Marianus Victorius, Bishop of Kicti, 9 vols., Rome, 
1666-72 ; J. Martianay and A. 1‘ouget, 5 vols., Paris, 1693-17(*<J ; 
Dominions Vallarsi, 11 vols., Verona, 1784-42, and 11 vole., 
Venice, 17GO-72, the latter reprinted in Mlgne, PL xxii.-xxx. ; 
CSEJj, Vienna, containing bo far Ep. i.-lxx. (vol. liv.), and Ep. 
Ixxi.-cxx. (vol. lv.), ed. J. llillicrg, 1910 and 1912, and in 
Hiercmiarn prophetam libri sex (vol. lix.), ed. S. Reiter, 1913. 

ii. Biouual’Iiiks. — S. L. de Tillemont, MAmoircs pour eervir d 
I'hist. eccUs., xii., Paris, 1707 : D. Vallarsi, Vita Hieronymi , in 
Opera , xi., Verona, 1742 ; J. Stilting, in AS, Sept. viii. [1806] 
418-688 ; L. Engelstoft, Hieronymus Stridonensis inter pres, 
criticus, exegeta, historical, doctor, monachus . Copenhagen, 
1797 ; F. Z. Collombet, Hist, de S. JArdmc, 2 vols., Paris, 1844 ; 
O. ZOckler, Hieronymus, sein Lcbcn und Wirken aus seinen 
Schri/ten dargestellb, Gotha, 1866; A. Thierry, S. JArOme, la 
sociAtA chrAtienne A Home ct 1‘Amigration romaine en Terre - 
Sainte, 2 vols., Paris, 1867,-1876; (j. Griitzmacher, Hierony- 
mus, eine biographische Studie zur alien Kirchengeschichte 
3 vols., Berlin, 1901-08. G. GRth’ZMACHEK. 

JESUITS.— I. Origin.— The Jesuits, or mem- 
bers of the Society of Jesus, are technically an 
institute of ‘ Clerks Kegular,’ men devoted especi- 
ally to the cure of souls and to the works of mercy 
spiritual and corporal, like the Theatines, e.g., or 
Jie Bnmubites (g.v.), both of which are slightly 
older in date. The Society is not a sect nor even 
a theological school, but simply a religious Order 
(that is to say, a body of men living under vows of 
poverty, chastity, and obedience), which, though 
differing in many respects from the old monastic 
ideal, lifts its recognized place in the organization 
of the Homan Catholic Church. In accordance 
with this, it is obvious that the term ‘Jesuitism,’ 
which, almost as much as the word * Jesuitry,’ 
originated with critics who attribute to the Order 
a certain distinctive spirit independent of, and 
more or loss in conflict with, the teaching of the 
Church to which it belongs, would bo deprecated 
by all who bear the name of Jesuits, in so far as 
it implies the existence of a doctrine, system, 
policy, or line of conduct peculiar to thorn. Let 
it be said at the outset that it was certainly not 
the object of the founder to create such a spirit. 
Nothing would have been more abhorrent to St. 
Ignatius Loyola than the erection of an imperium 
i These sermons were re-discovered by G. Morin and published 
by him in the Anecdota ilaredsolam, iii. 2 (1897), 8 (1900). 
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in imperio either in the domain of external discip- 
line or in the domain of ideas. At a crisis when 
many were falling away, his ono aim was to provide 
a company of devoted priests wholly subservient to 
the needs of the Church, ready for any form of 
service, and for greater expedition made immedi- 
ately dependent upon the will of the sovereign 
pontiff. The spirit of his Society was to ho excep- 
tional only in this, that its members, as the result 
of a religious training unusually protracted and 
severe, were to bo men formed upon the model of 
Jesus Christ Himself, full of zeal, dotaohment, 
and self-sacrifice, and of a virtue so highly tem- 
pered that they might safely be exposed to an extra- 
ordinary strain. This was the founder’s conception, 
and it was realized by many of his followers, especi- 
ally in his own lifetime and in the first century or 
two after his death. To admit that witii the lapse 
of years some relaxation of these high ideals may 
have taken place in the Order is only to admit that 
the work or Ignatius was a human work and was 
carried out by numan means. 

Ignatius Loyola {q.v.) f converted from a careless, 
if not a sinful, life during the long convalescence 
which followed a wound received in battle (1521), 
determined to fit himself for an apostolic vocation 
by the study of theology. Passing from Alcaic to 
Salamanca and from Salamanca to Paris, he there 


(1528-35) gathered a handful of companions around 
him, who in 1534 took vows of poverty and chastity 
togother, and, placing themselves shortly after- 
wards at the disposal of the TIolv See, w'ere form- 
ally approved as a religious Order by Pope Paul 
III., 27 Sept. 1540. Although it may he said that 
Loyola felt his way only by degrees to the complete 
organization of the Society which he founded, ono 
dominant idea is discernible in all his projects. 
Prom the first, as might lie expected of an old 
soldier, his conception was a military one. The 
Spanish name of the Order, Oompafifa do Jesus, 
though it may he correctly translated ‘ Society of 
Jesus,’ is at least, patient of a military interpreta- 
tion. It probably first conveyed the idea of a 
‘company, i.e. a hand commanded by a captain. 
The term Jesuit (Jesuita), let us note parentheti- 
cally, was not chosen by the founder. It appears 
first in 1544, and was then used by opponents as 
a nickname (see Astrain, Hist. i. 183), out eventu- 
ally was tacitly acquiesced in even by members of 
the Order. The military conception is specially 
emphasized in the fundamental meditations of the 
‘Spiritual Exercises,’ that manual of ascctical 
training devised by Loyola and communicated to 
his followers, to be used first of all in securing their 
own progress in virtue, and afterwards for the 
salvation of their neighbours. The characteristic 
meditations known as the ‘ Kingdom of Christ’ 
and the ‘Two Standards’ are parables of human 
warfare. In the first Jesus Christ is set before us 
as a leader appealing for volunteers in a crusade 
against the infidel. In view of His promise that 
in all hardships Ue will share alike with His men 
and that they shall share with Him the fruits of 
victory, the conclusion is pressed home that no 
right-minded Christian who possesses a spark of 
knightly courage can remain deaf to such a call. 
In the ‘Two Standards’ the character of the 
spiritual campaign is more closely studied. It is 
pointed out tliat the tactics of the enemy Satan 
are to enchain mankind and drag them down by 
love of money, worldliness, and pride. From this 
the conclusion is drawn that the only effective 
combatant on the side of Christ is the man who 
has bound himself to a life of actual poverty ami 
humiliation after the example of the leader Him- 
self. It is plain that all tins makes appeal to two 
of the strongest instincts of human nature, in- 
stincts deeply rooted in the Spaniards of Loyola’s 


day, viz. loyalty to the feudal chieftain, and the 
spirit of generous fortitude. 

Now, it is this military ideal which above all 
supplies justification for the 'blind* obedience 
which Tgnatius desired to be the distinctive char- 
acteristic of his followers. 

* More easily,’ he wrote iti his famous letter on ohodience, 
‘may we suffc*r oursolves to he surytuuiod by other religious 
Orders in fasting, watching, and other austerities of diet and 
clothing which they practise according to their rule, but In true 
and perfect obedience and the abnegation of our will and Judg- 
ment, I greatly desire, most dear brethren, that those who serve 
God In this Society should be conspicuous.’ 

Insubordination is tho soldier's most unforgiv- 
able crime, discipline a virtue which, so far as 
great bodies of men are concerned, comes even 
before courage. Consequently, in tho military 
organization of his Compafifa, Ignatius insisted on 
obedience most of all. * Theirs not to make reply, 
theirs not to reason why, theirs but to do or die,’ 
must be tho soldierly ideal as long as the world 
lasts. And this was especially true of such a force 
as tho Spanish knight had conceived, a lightly 
equipped force ready to take tho field at a moment's 
notice in any forlorn hope, whatever tho nature of 
tho service required of them. The blind oliedienco 
of the Jesuits has often been made a matter of 
reproach, but in point of fact it was never meant 
by the founder to he an entirely blind obedience. 
It was ‘caeca quaedam obedient! a’ even to him, 
and in almost every context when speaking of 
obedience ho limited its scope to things which 
were not sinful. For example, he says (Sum- 
mariuw , cap. 31) that his disciples 
' must endeavour to bo resigned interiorly . . . conforming 
their will and judgment wholly to the Superior's will and Judg- 
ment in all things In which no sin in perceptible’ (‘In omnibus 
u bi peceatum non cerneretur’). 

The charge that Kt. Ignatius in the very text 
of his Constitutions (lib. vi. cap. 5) empowers a 
superior to hind his subjects to obedience even 
though compliance with the order involves tho 
commission of a grievous sin— -the famous ubliqatio 
ad pccratum— is based on a ridiculous misinter- 
pretation of a formula well known to the earlier 
canonists (seo Du hr, Jcsuiten- Fu1>dn, p. 51511’, and 
Monod’s preface to lloehmer, Lea suites). Many 
writers, liko L. von Ranke, John Addington 
Symonds, J. N. Figgis, and others, who have at, 
first made this accusation upon inadequate evi- 
dence, have afterwards withdrawn it when they 
have given themselves time to consider the texts 
at leisure. Always regarding the priests of his 
Order as a corps d'Hite likely to be called upon for 
special service, Loyola saw tlio necessity of, besides 
perfect obedience, equipment by an extremely 
severe training. Instead of a singlo year of novice- 
ship, as in the older Orders, two years, abounding 
in tests of the most varied kind, were imposed 
upon every candidate before ho was permitted to 
take vows. Even then the vows were ‘simple,’ 
not solemn. The recruit was hound to the Society, 
but not the Society to the recruit, and the Father 
General might still at any time dismiss him if ho 
proved unsuitable. Practically speaking, a state 
of things soon resulted in which ordination to the 
priesthood could not be conferred much before the 
age of thirty, and tho public vows, which linnlly 
marked a recruit’s acceptance as a * formed ' mom- 
l>er of the body, were riven then permitted only 
after a sort of second noviceship, known as tho 
‘ third year of probation.* Thus, apart from a few 
exceptional cases, tho fully fledged Jesuit was and 
is bound to bo a man well over thirty, who for at 
least a dozen years has been going through a 
process of formation under strict control, a large 
part of the time having been spent in study, three 
years in purely spiritual discipline, and, ordinarily 
speaking, another long period in the teaching or 
moral supervision of youth. Such a system seems 
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well calculated in itself to produce a type of 
ecclesiastic fitted to cope with the difficulties and 
temptations of an apostolic, life. It stands, at any 
rate, in acute contrast to the haste with which the 
earlier monastic and mendicant Orders often bound 
their members by solemn and irrevocable vows 
before they were well out of their teens. In its 
devotional aspects the training of the members of 
th o Society is based entirely upon the book of 
‘Spiritual Exercises’ compiled by their founder. 
Every year for eight days, and twice in early life 
for a period of a month continuously, each Jesuit, 
leaving all other occupations, devotes himself to 
* making the Exorcises,’ thus to renew the memory 
of the principles upon which his choice of a voca- 
tion is founded. It was an extension of this 
practice in a modified form to select bodies of fclio 
clergy, students, sodalities, anil whole parishes 
which first brought into vogue the system of re- 
treats and missions which nas found universal 
favour in tho Church of Rome, and has of late 
years become prevalent among tho more advanced 
type of Anglicans. 

2. Organization.— As regards the organization 
of the Society of Jesus not much need bo said. 
The Constitutions , by which the Order is still 
governed, were drawn up by Loyola himself, but 
tardily and with some reluctance. His first idea 
had been that too many rules would hamper that 
adaptability to every apostolic purpose which was 
what he most desired to see in the institute that 
he had founded. A brief outline of the conception 
and purpose of the new Order Is incorporated in 
the lirst papal bull of approbation, Begun ini mili- 
tantis errlcsia ?, ‘27 Sept. 1540, but tho Constitu- 
tions themselves were not compiled until towards 
tho close of Ignatius’H life, and were only approved 
by the General Congregation which met in 1558 
after his death to elect his successor. Still, they 
wore entirely tho Saint’s own work, as the fac- 
simile edition of the Spanish text (Rome, 1908), 
corrected and annotated in his own handwriting, 
plainly shows. The story that Laynez, the second 
General, introduced important modifications is 
quite untrue. Tho military character of the 
Society appears in its very autocratic government. 
The bull of Gregory xiv., Ecdesiae Catholicae , 
approving the Constitutions in every detail, calls 
the government frankly ‘monarchical and de- 
pendent. on tho will of a single superior. ’ Tho 
General is elected for life and his authority is 
supreme, though his power is in some measure 
controlled by an ‘admonitor’ and a small council 
of ‘assistants’ representing groups of ‘provinces.’ 
At present there are livo assistances — those of 
Italy, Spain, Germany, France, and tho English- 
speaking countries. The organization of the whole 
Order in ‘provinces,’ each governed by a ‘provin- 
cial,’ is a matter of convenient administration, 
but every ‘provincial’ and ‘rector,’ the last being 
the title given to the superiors of the more im- 
portant colleges and residences, is appointed by 
the General himself, not nominated by any inter- 
mediate official or elected by the votes of his sub- 
ordinates. In a certain more strict sense only 
those who have taken their final public vows, viz. 
tho ‘professed fathers’ and ‘formed coadjutors,’ 
are, properly speaking, members of the Order. 
The scholastics preparing for ordination, and also 
the novices, are indeed accounted as belonging to 
the body and share in its privileges, but thmr con- 
nexion with it is probationary and terminable. 
To the existence of these different categories (tho 
technicalities of which, often borrowed from the 
older canonists, arc not readily understood by the 
ordinary reader) is probably duo the wide spread 
fiction that there exist among the Jesuits various 
degrees of initiation like those of the Freemasons, 


This idea, aa well as that of an organization of 
crypto-Jesuits and secret emissaries, has been 
largely fostered by romance writers of the type of 
Dumas pire and still moro seriously by tho dis- 
semination of the notorious Monita Secrcta , a 
supposed Jesuit codo of secret instructions, tho 
apocryphal character of which is now universally 
recognized (on this see Duhr, Jesuit en- Faheln, ch. 
5 ; Brou, Les JCsuites de la Uaende, i. 276-301 ; 
andMonod’s Introduction to Boehmer, Les J Csuites, 
pp. lxii-lxx). One circumstance which probably 
helped to render these and many similar fables 
more credible was the air of mystery which long 
enshrouded the Constitutions , tho papal privileges, 
and even the ‘Spiritual Exercises* or tho Society. 
All such documents were duly submitted to and 
approved by the highost ecclesiastical authority 
(see, e.g., tho bulls Quanto fructuosius and Ascen- 
dents Domino , published by Gregory xill. in 1583 
and 1584). The text was also printed at an early 
date— that of tho Exercises in 1548, the Constitu- 
tions in 1558-59 and repeatedly afterwards— but 
these copios were only for private use and were 
not sold to tho public. Members of tho Order 
were further distinctly forbidden to lend or show 
such documents to outsiders. Two reasons seem 
to have weighed with Tgnatius in issuing this pro- 
hibition. First, tho organization of the Society 
departed in many notable respects from tho manner 
of life of the older religious Orders. Ho did not 
want uselessly to awaken attention, challenge 
criticism, and probably provoko jealousy by pro- 
claiming these differences to all the world. They 
were, after all, of no concern to anybody but 
the members of the Order. Further, in many of 
these innovations, and particularly in tho case of 
the ‘ Spiritual Exercises,’ the written text, when 
taken apart from oral tradition, might easily be 
misinterpreted and misrepresented. The giving 
of the Exercises was hold to be a special art. They 
formed, in fact, a spiritual pharmacopoeia which, 
like the dispensing of bodily medicines, ought not 
to be committed to inexperienced hands. One 
thing at any rate is obvious. These samo Consti- 
tutions, privileges, and secret instructions which 
the Society has been accused of guarding so jeal- 
ously from profane eyes are now to be found in 
every public library J On tho many occasions 
when tho Order has been expelled from the differ- 
ent cities and States of Europe, even apart from 
tho general suppression of 1773, their books, MSS, 
and most secret papers have over and over again 
been seized. Many public collections contain 
hundreds of volumes of such impounded papers. 
The Jesuits must have been clever indeed, and 
their assailants tho most bungling of police agents, 
if they always succeeded in destroying the evidence 
of tho existence of an inner circle of initiates con- 
spiring against tho political and moral order of tho 
world. The GeschtchU der Mornlstre i t igkeiten , 
published by Dollingor and Iteusch in 1888-89, is 
a work which is almost entirely based upon papors 
of the Jesuits seized at the time of the suppression 
of the Society ; but, despite the strong anti-Jesuit 
feeling of the editors, those who go to this work 
in search of startling revelations of moral deprav- 
ity will surely be much disappointed. 

3 . Criticisms.— Perhaps the charge which has 
most seriously weighed upon the Order, and which 
has at any rate entailea the most serious conse- 
quences in rendering them obnoxious to anti-cleri- 
cal governments, is the accusation of teaching the 
lawfulness of tyrannicide. That Juan Mariana 
(f 1G24) and some of tho earlier moralists of the 
Society did, though with many safeguards and 

1 e.g., two copies of t he first ed. of the Constitutions, 1558-59, 
are in the British Museum Library, as well as numerous other 
editions. 
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qualifications, admit the view may readily be 
granted, but in this they were simply echoing the 
doctrine of many highly respected mediwvul 
moralists, beginning with John of Salisbury -a 
doctrine, moreover, cordially endorsed by not a 
few of tho reformers, e.g. by John Ponet and John 
Knox. Attempts, of cours'o, are repeatedly made 
to connect such outrages as the assassination of 
Henry in. and Henry IV. of France, of William 
tho Silent, of Sir Etlmund Berry Godfrey, etc., 
or, again, the Gunpowder Plot, with the teaching 
and mtlucnce of the Jesuits. 'The weakness of 
the evidence on which such charges are based 
cannot be adequately illustrated hero, but it may 
be pointed out that refutations have been pub- 
lished on the Jesuit side in such books as the 
J esuiten - Ftihcln of Duhr and the similar French 
work of Brou. Nor aro there wanting indepen- 
dent writers (see, e.g., A. Marks, Who Killed Sir 
Edmund Kerry Godfrey ? t London, 1905) who 
range themselves on the Jesuit side. 

The much-abused casuistry of the Jesuits stands 
upon precisely tho same footing as their alleged 
advocacy of tyrannicide. To begin with, they aid 
not create tins branch of theological study. Tho 
casuists of tho Society from the first based their 
conclusions entirely upon the similar though less 
methodical speculations of the mediaeval doctors 
and canonists, such men, c.g., as St. Thomas 
Aquinas and St. Antoninus of Florence. The same 
reproaches which are usually levelled against 
Jesuit casuistry might be directed with equal 
justice, or lack of justice, against the casuistry of 
their contemporaries who were not Jesuits, and 
indeed against the moral teaching of the whole 
Catholic Church. The Jesuits have drawn the lire 
of opposing critics simply because their text-hooks 
were the most widely appealed to ami most com- 
monly used. No one really conversant with the 
subject will maintain that the Jesuits either now 
form or formed in the past a school of ethics 
marked off from that of the Dominicans, or that of 
St. Sulpice, or even that of the Kcdemptorists, by 
its disedifying laxity. The famous ‘ Probabilism ’ 
of the Society is based upon a very simple maxim, 
lex dnhia non obligate which in ordinary life is 
acted upon as tho dictate of simple common sense 
(see the hook Quos ego , by ‘ Pilatus’ [Viktor Nau- 
nmnn], a non-Cathohc writer, published in 1903 in 
answer to the attacks of von Iloensbroech). So, 
again, the principle that ‘tho end justifies the 
means,’ white in certain texts it may obviously 
bear a quite innocent meaning, has always been 
repudiated by the Society in its absolute and im- 
moral signification. (This charge has also been 
copiously dealt with by Duhr, Brou, and many 
otner writers.) No doubt much of the disfavour 
which attaches to the casuistry of the Jesuits is 
due to the Lettres provinciates of Pascal. The 
Jansenist champion in theso brilliant satires dealt 
a heavier blow than ho foresaw or probably in- 
tended. He himself knew enough of tne Jesuits to 
bo aware that a sort of cynical indifference to 
right and wrong could not be laid to their charge. 
He also knew that the cultured audience whom he 
first addressed wore equally far from believing that 
the religious brethren of St. Francois R 6 gis, and 
such men as Maunoir, Billet, Suffren, ana before 
long Bourdaloue, w ere so many Maehiavellis. But 
both he and his renders found it most entertaining 
to see them cleverly travestied in that character. 
The humour of the letters w'as at first more that 
of a caricature than of a satire, and it is hero prob- 
ably that we shall find an excuse for the truncated 
and unfair quotations from Jesuit moralists that 
the letters contain. It was only at a later stage 
that Pascal pledged himself to the accuracy which 
would be expected in serious polemics. His work, 


pu Wished anonymously, was primarily ajcti desprit. 
But, as time w'ent on, thanks partly to the bitter- 
ness of the Jansenist controversy, and partly to 
the pardonable indignation and recriminations in 
deadly earnest of tho victims themselves, tho at tack 
w as understood much more seriously, and it is now 
quite commonly treated as if it were a protest of 
outraged virtue against a corruption which threat- 
ened all the moral standards. In point of fact, 
these technicalities and extreme positions dealt 
with in the folios of the casuists debating hypo- 
thetical problems from their closets have as Tittle in- 
fluence upon general conduct as such constitutional 
maxims as ‘tne Kinjj can do no wTonj*,’ etc., have 
upon practical politics. If tho Jesuits were tho 
unprincipled teachers of lax morality that their 
opponents contend they were, the laxity might he 
expected to show itself first in their own lives ; but 
even the most prejudiced admit that the standard 
of personal conduct in tho Society has boon a high 
one. 

4 . Aims and development. — Although tho 
development of the Jesuit Order and the work of 
the Countcr-ltoformation went hand in hand, it 
would bo an error to sunposo that Ignatius insti- 
tuted his Cornpanfa with tho definite purpose of 
combating Protestantism. If its best energies 
were expended in this service, the fact was due 
to influence from outside. As already indicated, 
Loyola’s conception of a troop highly trained umi 
lightly equipped so as to be ready for any emergency, 
contemplated dispassionately every form of woik 
which was ‘ad majorem Dei glorinm,’ For this 
reason tho letters A.M.D.G. may ho regarded as 
forming in some sense the badge of (lie Society. 
But in ibe very earliest draft of the institute three 
diflerent. fields of labour were singled out as especi- 
ally proper to its members. Those were to teach 
the young, to preach to the ignorant and the 
heathen, and to guide Christians to perfection. 
The last of those ends was to be attained by hear- 
ing confessions and giving (he Exercises. Tho 
second w r as held of such importance that the pro- 
fessed Fathers, the tlite of the Society, added to ( I 10 
three solemn vows of poverty, chastity, and obedi- 
ence a fourth vow, pledging them to start upon any 
mission at home or abroad when desired by (lie 
sovereign pontiff*, even at the risk of life, and even 
if they bad to beg their way to their destination. 
The catechetical instruction of the ignorant, or, 
as it was commonly called, the teaching of (lie 
‘doctrina Christiana,’ was closely related to this 
missionary idea. The founder insisted that such 
employments should bo recognized as not beneath 
the dignity, but, on the contrary, as (lie proper 
w r ork, of even the most learned members of the 
Order. 

In the held of missionaiy enterprise the achieve- 
ments of the Society nave been remarkable. 
Beginning with tho wonderful career of St. 
Francis Xavier in India and Japan (1541-52), wo 
might pass to the labours, partly apostolic, partly 
scientific, of M. Ricci, J. A. Sciiall von Bell, ami 
F. Verbiest in China (1000-89), or to the heroic 
courage shown by tho French Fathers, e.g. J. de 
Br 6 beuf, C. Lalemanfc, I. Jogues, J. Marquette, 
etc., between 1632 and 1085 among the American 
Indians. Sco for all this the impartial testimony 
of F. Parkumn in his Jesuits in North America' 20 , 
London, 1885. Even more famous were tho ‘re- 
ductions’ established among the Indians of Para- 
guay ; nor docs tho splendid w r ork accomplished here 
fail to make itself felt even in such lively pages as 
those of R. B. Cmininghame Graham’s A Vanished 
Arcadia , London, 1901 . Butt here is hardly any part 
of the earth’s surf aco in which tho Jesuit mission- 
aries have not laboured. Five Fathers went to the 
Congo at the instance of the king of Portugal as 
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early as 1547. Five sailed for Brazil in 1649, where 
the labours of Father Joseph Anchieta in particular 
were soon to make him known as the apostle of all 
that vast region. In 1559 ten Jesuits started for 
Abyssinia, founding $ mission whose wonderful 
story is told in a long series of volumes now being 

>ub imbed at the ex pen so of the Italian government, 

>y C. Beccari. In the same year, 1569, three other 
priests began to labour among tho Kafirs of South 
Africa, and a couple of years later two others 
reached Memphis in Upper Egypt. In 1568 a great 
missionary work was inaugurated by the arrival of 
Portillo and eight companions in Peru. Before 
fifty years had expired, the Peruvian Jesuits 
were aivided into two separate * provinces,’ while 
a hardly less thriving centre had been established 
in Mexico, whither thirteen Jesuits sailed for tho 
first time in 1672. In 1615, St. Peter Olaver began 
his extraordinary apostolate among the N egro slaves 
of Carthagena (see M. D. Petre, Mthiopntn Servus , 
London, 1895). A mission was sent to the Tatars of 
the Black Sea region in 1603. In 1624 A. de Rhodes 
opened up a new field of labour in Tongking, and 
in tho same year Antonio de Andrade reached 
the heart of Tibet. But the record is endless. Of 
course there were many reverses. A Church which 
More long numbered over 300,000 converts had been 
founded by Xavier in Japan, but between 1600 and 
1640 every missionary was killed or deported, and 
Christianity was exterminated by fire and sword 
(soo M. Steichon, The Christian Dainty os, Tokyo, 
1903). In most other countries, despite contraaic- 
tions, and in particular the domestic troubles 
originated by the controversy over the lawfulness 
of tho ‘ Chinese rites,’ the missions maintained a 
vigorous growth until the suppression of the 
Society in 1773. 

The third special work of the Order was the 
education of youth ; and here also, as soon as the 
Jesuits began to set up colleges of their own, their 
success was remarkable. A more or less uniform 
method and arrangement of studies was contem- 
plated from the first. But the rough draft de 
tStudiis Societatis Jem, outlined by Jerome Nadal 
between 1548 and 1552, reached its full development 
only after much discussion and experiment in the 
Ratio atque Jnstitutio Studiorutn S.J. of 1599. 
(Important collections of documents relating to 
the Society’s educational methods and aims may 
be found in the four volumes contributed by G. 
M. Pachtler to the Monnmcnta Germanm Preda- 
gogica , Beilin, 1887 IT., and in the volume of 
Momimenta Paidagogiea published by tho Madrid 
Fathers, Madrid, 1901.) Perhaps no more convinc- 
ing tribute can be found to the educational success 
of tho Jesuits than the fact that in 1605 Bacon in 
England could write of them aB follows : 

'Education : which excellent part ot ancient discipline hath 
been in some sort revived of late times by the colleges of the 
Josuits ; of whom, although In regard ot their superstition I 
may say Quo meliores, so aeteriores, yet in regard of this, and 
some other points concerning human learning and moral matters, 
I may say, as Agesilaus said to his enemy Pharnabazus, Tali* 
yuum si*, utinam noster ***** ' ( Advancement of Learning , bk. 

In 1584 the Collegio Romano had 2108 students. 
At Rouen the attendance averaged 2000. For a 
great part of the 17th cent, the scholars at the 
college of Louis le Grand, Paris, varied from 1800 
to 3000. In 1615 the Society had 373 colleges and 
seminaries under its direction. In 1706 the number 
of collegiate and university establishments had 
risen to 769. Schwickerath computes that, when 
the Order, towards the close of the 17th cent., was 
at the height of its educational fame, the number 
of students attending its classes at any one time 
must have amounted to a total of 200,000. As 
regards the growth of the Jesuit body itself we 
may note that, while at the death of St. Ignatius 1 


in 1556 there were 12 provinces and 1000 mem- 
bers of the Order all told, these numbers > at 
tho death of Laynez, the second General, nine 

ears later, had increased to 18 provinces and 3600 

esuits. In 1615, at the death of Acquaviva, the 
fifth General, there were 32 provinces and 13,112 
members, and in 1770 just l>efore the smipression 
42 provinces and 23,000 members. No Jesuit lias 
ever boon elected pope, and comparatively few 
have been created cardinals or raised to high office 
in the Church, but it must bo remembered that all 
professed Fathers take a vow to accept no ecclesi- 
astical dignity, and from this vow they can be 
released only oy the express command of the Holy 
Seo. 

The Jesuit Order, in virtue of its monarchical 
government, its centralization, and its special vow 
of obedience to the pope, has always inclined to an 
extreme ultramontanism. This has constantly 
brought it into conflict with nationalist movements, 
while, on tho other hand, its independence of 
episcopal control and its claims, whether justified 
or not, to figure as a corps d'dlitc have often mode 
the secular clergy somewhat lukewarm in its 
defence. Add to this tho bitter attacks and 
calumnies of its avowed enemies, the free-thinkers, 
Evangelicals, Jansen ists, otc., and we have prob- 
ably sufficient explanation, even apart from the 
prayer of the founder that persecution should be 
their lot, for the numerous decrees of banishment 
of which they have been tho object. In the latter 
half of tho 18th cent, the spread of infidelity and 
coiTuption of morals, especially in France, together 
with the political intrigues of the ministers of the 
Bourbon princes, led to a combined attack upon 
the very existence of the Society. Pretexts wero 
naturally found in the indiscretions or alleged 
misconduct of some individual members of the 
Order — the bankruptcy of Father A. Lavaletto in 
certain commercial transactions connected with tho 
missions being the most serious of these. As a 
result tho Jesuits were banished and their property 
was confiscated in Portugal (1759), France (1765), 
Spain and its dependencies (1767), and, finally, 
Naples (1767). A few years later tho pressure 
brought to bear upon Pope Clement XIV. was so 
great that ho yielded to the storm, and in 1773 
published a brief suppressing the Society altogether. 
Strangely enough, in White Russia the autocrat 
Empress Catherine would not allow the decree of 
suppression to be promulgated, and a few Jesuits 
still held together. After tho French Revolution, 
Pope Pins VII. approved their corporate existence 
ana eventually, in 1814, restored the Society by 
the bull Soli wit udo omnium ecclesiarum. Since 
then the Order, though with many vicissitudes, 
has again established itself in all European coun- 
tries, in N. and S. America, and in many of the old 
mission fields ; it has resumed the work of educa- 
tion ; and at present it numbers in all some 17,000 
members. 

Litb&aturr.— T he'.Iiteraturn relating to the Jesuits is vast, 
and for a relatively complete bibliography the reader must 
be referred to some such work as that of Max Heimbucher, 
Die Orden und Kongregationen der kathol. Kir c, he 2 , paderbom, 
1908, iii. 1-258, esp. 1-12, or to the art. 'Society of Jesus’ In 
CE xiv. 81. The ten volumes of C. Soramervogcl and A. do 
Backer, Pibliotheque de la Compagnie de Jim**, Paris, 
1890-1909, not only contain an enumeration of all tho books 
and editions published by the Jesuits, hut Also, in vol. x., an 
elaborate clagsillcation of subjects— e.g. t on pj>. 1010-1020 we 
have a list of apologetic works written by Jesuits in defence of 
the Society in roply to such assailants as Pascal and Quinet. 
Bibliographies compiled from a more or less antagonistic point 
of view may be found in rRK* viii. 742 fT., and in G. Monod 
and H. Boehmer, Le* Jimite * , Paris, 1910, pp. 296-301. 

The more important MS sources for the early history ot the 
Order are all being critically edited by the Jesuits of Madrid In 
the series of Monumenta UUtorica Soeietati t Jem. These 
include a very complete edition ot the letters of St. Ignatius as 
also of documents emanating from nearly all tho companions ot 
the founder, notably 8t. FranciB Xavier, Laynez, Blessed Peter 
Faber, St. Francis Borgia, eto. Another remarkable collection 
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is that of 0. Braunsberger, Petri Canisii epistvlm et acta, 
Freiburg. 1898 Cf., of which six volumes have now appeared. 

Many documents connected with the history of the Jesuits in 
France have been published by A. Canyon, Document a infdits 
eoneemant la Compagnie de JJshk, 23 vols., Poitiers, 1803 -SO, 
and J. M. Prat, Recherches historiques, 6 vols., Lyons, 1876- 
79. For Great Britain, Henry Foley has edited Record* of 
the English Province of the Society ot , Jesus, 7 vols., London, 
1876-83, and John Morris, The Troubles of our Catholic Fore- 
fathers, 8 vols., do. 1872-77, as also The Condition of Catholic* 
under James J. 2 , do. 1872, and other works. Much original 
material concerning Scottish Jesuits may he found in W. 
Forbes Leith, Narratives of Scottish Catholics, do. 1886, and 
Memoirs qf Scottish Catholics, 2 vols., do. 1009. Willi regard 
to the foreign missions, collections of loiters from Japan, China, 
North America, etc., are too numerous to mention in detail, 
hut prominence mny be given to the groat American under- 
taking of R. G. Thwaltes, The Jesuit Relations and Allied 
Documents, 78 vols., Cleveland, 1806-1001, and to the hettres 
tdifiantes et curieuses, of which the first edition, prepared hy 
C. Le Gobien and others, appeared in 34 vols. at Paris in 1702 ff. 

Of general histories of tho Jesuits the host known is that 
of J. Cr6tlneau-Joly, Ilistnire religieuse, politique et litUrairc 
de la Compaynie de JJsvs*, 6 vols., Paris, 1861. It has been 
translated into various languages, and an abridgment lias been 
published in English by B. Nfeave], The Jesuits, their Foun- 
dation and History , 2 vols., London, 1870. It is admitted by 
all, however, that Ortftineau-Jolv's work is uncritical and ex- 
travagantly eulogistic. On the other hand, moat of the histories 
written professedly from a hostile standpoint— e.g.. those of T. 
Grlesiager, The Jesuits'*, do. 1886; G. B. Nicolini, Hist, of 
Jesuits, do. 1864 ; W. H. Rule, Celebrated Jesuits, 2 vols., do. 
1863, and even that published quite recently hy J. McCabe 
(A Candid Hist (try of the Jesuits, do. 19J8)— are mere caricature s 
and quite untrustworthy. More sober accounts are given by 
Steitz-Zdckler In P/f/5* vlii. 742-784, and by Monod-Boehmor, 
op. eft. ; but tliuso are, of course, only summaries. A detailed 
l a tin chronicle, Histories Societatis Jesu, of which tho first 
volume, by N. Orlandini, was published In 1614, was carried on 
by F. Sacchlno, J. Jouvancy, and J. C. Cordara, down to the 
year 1033. It occupies six folio volumes, but is never likely to 
be continued. In place of this a history on much more modern 
and scientific lines was organized by tho late General of tho 
Society, Louis Martin. According to this scheme, each 1 Assist- 
ancy ' is to publish its own history in its own language, ami we 
have at present : A. Astrain, Hist, de la Comp, de Ji f sus en la 
usistcncia de Espaila , Madrid, 1902ff.— so far 3 vols. ; H. 
Fouqueray, J fist, de la Comp, de Jdsus nx France, Paris, 10o0 if. 
—so far 2 vols. ; B. Duhr, Oesch. der Jesuiten in dm Latvian 
deutscher Xunge, Freiburg, 1907 ff.— so far 2 vols.; P. Tacclil- 
Venturi, Stona della Comp, di Gesit in Italia, Home, 1010— so 
tar l vol. ; T. Hughes, History of the Society of Jesus in 
North America: Colonial and Federal, London, 1908 ff.- so far 
8 vols. The history of the English Assiataney, going bark to 
the days of R. Parsons and E. Campion under Elizabeth, is 
being prepared by J. H. Pollen, who lias already published 
valuable contributions in The Month, especially for 1902-03, 
and in tho publications of tho Catholic Record Society. 

With regard to what may be called tho * Apologetic ’ of tho 
Jesuits, we may number among the more sorious assailants of 
the Order: P. von Hoensbrooch, Vierzchn Jahre Jesuit, 
Leipzig, 1010 (Eng. tr. by U. Ziramern, London, 1911); J. 
Huoer, Der J esuitcn-Orden, Berlin, 1873; H. Miiller, Les 
Origins* de la Comp, dc Jtsus, Psris, 1898; F. H. Reusch, 
Re it rage zur Oesch. dcs Je mi tenor den*, Munich, 1804; J. J. 1. 
Dbllinger and F. H. Reusch, Oesch. der M oralstrei tigknten, 
Leipzig, 1888-89; E. L. Taunton, Hist, of the Jesuits in 
England, lf>SO-t77J, London, 1001; Walter Walsh, The 
Jesuits in Great Britain, do. 1003; E. Gotheln, Ignatius v. 
Loyola und die Oegcn refvnnation , Haile, 1806. Of works 
written in answer we may name among the more comprehensive : 
B. Duhr, Jesuiten- Fabeln 4 , Freiburg, 1004; A. Brou, Les 
Jdsuites de la legend r, 2 vols., Paris, 190(1; M. U. Maynard, 
Les Provinciates et lour regulation, do. 1861-62 ; M. Reich- 
m&nn, Der Xu'eck hcilujt die Mithl, Freiburg, 1003 ; also the 
two books of ‘Pilatus’ (Viktor Naum anti), Quo* ego, Regens- 
burg, 1904, and Der Jesuit ismus, do. 1906, largely dealing with 
the attacks of von Hoensbropch. On the matter of education 
sue R. Schwickerath, Jesuit Education, St. Louis, 1903 ; K. 
A. Schmid, Oesch. der Erziehung , vol. v. pt. ii., Stuttgart, 
1001 . 

The official documents of the Sociefy Constitutions, Rules, 
Decrees of General Congregations, Spiritual Exercises, Ratio 
Studiorum , Bulls, etc.— will all be found collected in the various 
editions of the Institution Societatis Jesu, especially in the last 
edition, Rome, 1869 ff. More critical editions of the Constitu- 
tions, Spiritual Exercises, Ratio Studiorum, etc., have been 
issued separately within the last few years. 

Herbert Thurston. 


JESUS CHRIST. 

[W. Douglas Mackenzie.] 

I. The personal founders of religion — 
I. Introductory. — Jesus Christ is to lie described 
in this article as the founder of Christianity. In 
doing this it must be remembered that Christianity 


isono phase of the religious history of mankind, 
and its founder is not the only ono who has founded 
a religion. Whatever classilicatimi of the religions 
of the world we may adopt, the Christian religion 
must bo described as positive, personal, and uni- 
versal. In tho possession of all throe character- 
istics it can be compared only with Buddhism and 
Islftm. One historic person is recognized in each 
of these great religions as its ‘ founder.’ By hia 
own experience, teaching, and deliberate policy he 
has formed a group of primary disciples and has 
established through his influence upon them its 
positive history, its peculiar characteristics, and 
its claims to universal authority. H oil'd ing has 
said (Philos, of lid. , Eng. tr., 1906, n. 119), in re- 
gard to the important differences wliicli occur in 
the nature alike of religious faith and of religions 
feeling, that they aro conditioned ‘by differences 
of value and of motives of evaluation, by dillerenees 
of knowledge of reality, and by dillerenees in the 
energy with wjiicli value and reality are brought 
together and compared.’ We may put the same 
thing in more familiar words by saying that 
three elements enter into the nature of every re- 
ligion. The first is the sense of some human need, 
or the desire for some form of good, physical, 
moral, or spiritual ; tho second is tho conception of 
some object, divine and superhuman, who satisfies 
this need ; tho third is tin? altitude and conduct of 
man, hy means of which it is believed that l he 
desire for good is met by the God who is conceived 
of as its possessor and dispenser. Tho influence of 
tho personal founder of a religion must he measured 
in relat ion to each of tlie.se elements of the religions 
consciousness, if we would rightly grasp the place 
which he occupies in the history of religion and the 
place of his religion among f ho other religions of 
tho world. 

2 . Brief comparison of three founded religion*.- - 

Any description of the nature of a founded religion 
must involve a statement of the work of its founder 
with respect to these essential elements. Hut it 
will be convenient in view of tho peculiar nature 
of such a religion to consider the material in close 
relation to himself. 

(1) The human need to he sail* find or form of 
good, to he hestonvd . — This may be viewed nega- 
tively, in relation to evil, as deliverance from 
suffering, sin, and death ; and positively, in relation 
to good, as the attainment of a blessed and eternal 
life in union Mii.li God. Huddhism is seriously 
defective on both sides. It conceives of evil almost 
wholly in terms of suffering, and of deliverance 
as a process of individual moral and spiritual self- 
culture. The. end is described as Nirvana, which, 
whether it implies conscious immortality or not, is 
at any rate conceived of in;; inly in negative terms. 
Buddha, weary of Hindu abstractions and subtle- 
ties, was content nilh agnosticism in regaid to the 
divine. Islam is also defective through an im- 
perfect conception of sin and an unspirilual view 
of the realm of bliss, while its view of God as 
absolute, unconditioned Will, though marking a 
great advance upon Buddhism, prevents a joyous 
faith in Him ns the Saviour and I< riend even of His 
own people. Muhammad was obviously faulty in 
moral character and unable to proclaim a gospel of 
faith. Christianity even in the NT, hut with great 
variety of expression and personal emphasis in 
different phases of its history, conceives of this 
whole matter with singular richness and fullness. 
Whether we call it salvation, or efenuil life, or 
glory, or union with God and the mysfienl vision, 
this religion presents a view of sin and holiness, of 
deliverance and perfection, of man’s present rela- 
tion to nature and the life to come, winch obviously 
surpasses the other two, correcting, supplement- 
ing, and sublimating them from point to point. It 
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is important to notice, what must be more fully 
considered later in this article in relation to 
the founder of ( 'Imslianily, that the moral 
and spiritual history of each of the three personal 
founders threw peculiar light upon tho hold of 
need, so that his followers discovered or interpreted 
their needs through that history. 

(2) The special function or ‘ office 1 of the founder . 
— Hero three ideas must be recognized as essential. 
The personality must ultimately he viewed as 
exemplar, or prophet, or redeemer, or as a combina- 
tion of two or three of these. Yet, when the 
central idea of each of these functions is thoroughly 
conceived, it will be found to involve the others. 
Buddhism in its first stages knew its founder 
primarily as exemplar of tho process of enlighten- 
ment. ilis teaching function arose from and was 
based upon his personal experience of salvation. 
But later Buddhism showed powerful tendencies to 
enlarge his authority into that of a prophet and 
his experience into that of a redeemer. The founder 
of Islam was conceived of primarily as a prophet, 
inspired with definite and direct messages from 
God. As in Buddhism the prophetic, so liere the 
exemplary, function of the founder was obscured. 
And yet, of course, the personal character and con- 
duct of the Prophet has inevitably moulded the 
ethics of his religion. The ‘ imitation * of Mu- 
hammad is confined to the ‘copying of external 
acts’ (D. B. Macdonald, Aspects of Islam , New 
York, 1911, p. 1011), but the influence of his spirit 
and personal life has gone deeper. Christianity 
views .Jesus Christ as tho perfect exemplar of the 
character of God the Father, as the full revealer of 
religious truth, and also as tho redoornor, whose 
personal experience, interpreted as His 1 work,’ 
changed the moral relations of God and men. 

(3) The person of the founder. — Though the 
Buddha himself, according to tho tradition, assumed 
an agnostic position as to the Absolute Being, and 
was wholly concerned with a system of ethical 
culture for the attainment of deliverance, his 
followers in after generations came to think of him 
as an incarnation of tho Supremo Spirit. So also 
some of the followers of Muhammad gradually 
worked out a doctrine of his person resembling 
tho Avian doctrine of Christ, though this has not 
Income a characteristic element of that faith. Chris- 
l.ianity from the first viewed its founder as a super- 
human being, as one who had become incarnate, 
who as thus an incarnate, divine personality exer- 
cised all the functions of exemplar, revealer, and 
redeemer, distinctly and with ideal completeness, 
and who met the fundamental needs of man for 
moral harmony with God, for victory over all evil, 
and for eternal life. 

3. The field of practical decision.— It is obvious 
from this brief comparison that in certain matters 
a mollified parallelism exists between the three 
great ‘founacd’ religions. Hence their founders 
are often compared with one another or named 
together in current literature. And one result of 
this modern spirit is the energetic challenge as to 
why one should he accepted as final in preference 
to cither of the others; e.g., J. Estlin Carpenter, 
after comparing the ‘exaltation’ of Gautama with 
that of .Jesus, addresses Christendom thus: ‘I11 
each case the belief is justified by an appeal to ex- 
perience. Why is the one to he repudiated, while 
the other is allowed ? ’ (in Jesus or Cnriit 1 London, 
1909, p. 247). There can he no doubt that each of 
these great personalities has proved to be a most 
owerful dynamic in the history of man ; each 
as contributed rich material to man’s religious 
experience ; each has exercised profound influence 
upon the ethical conceptions and the civilization of 
great masses of humanity ; each personality has 
become more or less directly bound up with that 


interpretation of God and the world which on the 
whole is the distinguishing property of tho religion 
and the form of civilization associated with his name. 
It is not tho aim of this article to carry out the com- 
parison any further. That comparison is being 
carried out in ono way by this KncyelopaHlia of 
Religion and Ethics, and indeed by every scientific 
contribution to the history and science of religion. 
For every serious and extensive study of any re- 
ligion raises the question whether a really universal 
and final religion is necessary or possible, and, if 
so, vvliat that final religion may he. But the com- 
parison is being carried out in another and still 
more potent way, to which indeed each scientific 
piece of work is subordinate, on every mission field 
where the heralds of the personal founders confront 
one another. There each system faces what is after 
all the final test of the final religion, namely, its 
adequacy to meet the deepest needs of tho human 
soul. 

II. Tub consciousness of Jesus Christ.— 
i. The rise of the problem.— ’ll 10 investigation 
of the life of Christ in the 19th cent, and the whole 
trend of modern thought have combined to set in 
a new light the problem of His Person. Ono of the 
most vital elements in that problem is stated in 
the phrase * the consciousness of Jesus.’ As soon 
as the epoch-making Lebcn Jesu of Strauss begun 
to be considered, this subject came to view. The 
change appeared at onco on the orthodox aide in 
Neander a Lebcn Jesu ( Hamburg, 1837). It wasalao 
signalized in the BiicceBsivo editions of Ullmann’s 
Die Sundlosigkcit Jesu (Eng. tr., The Sinless ness of 
Jesus). Strauss’s method of attack compelled men 
to think more seriously even than he did himself of 
that which lay behind all tho separate utterances 
of Jesus, namely that consciousness of Himself 
from which Ilia whole attitude, action, purpose, 
and speech arose. Hence in that work of Neander 
we have the first earnest dealing with His con- 
sciousness and its historical development Parallel 
with the development of the sense of history and 
contributing to the same result was the movement 
of thought which sprang mainly from Schleier- 
machcr. ITis very definition of roligion as ‘ the 
feeling of dependence ’ and his penetrating analysis 
of the religious consciousness compelled men to 
apply to the founder of Christianity the same tests 
of reality which they were learning to apply to the 
whole range of religious inquiry. From the days 
of Strauss and Neander tne volume of inquiry 
grow steadily. The historians like Schcnkel ana 
Keim, Ilase and Weiss, and a dogmaliciuu like 
Gess ( Christi Person und Werk, vol. i.) found this 
to be the central question — What was the form 
and content and history of the self-consciousness of 
Jesus? Tn English the first use of the phrase is to 
ho found, perhaps, in John Young’s The Christ of 
History (18. r )7), in which wo have a discussion of 
‘ His own Idea of His Public Life ’ (hk. ii. jpt. i.) and 
‘The Forms of His Consciousness’ (bk. ill. pt. ii.). 
In H. P. Liddon’s Hampton Lectures, The Divinity 
of our Lord , wo find the Fourth Lecture entitled 
‘ Our Lord’s Divinity as witnessed hv His Con- 
sciousness.’ But it was only gradually that the 
subject won a large place in the theology of the 
English-speaking world, and that mainly through 
the writings of three men, A. B. Bruce ( The Train- 
ing of the Twelve , The Humiliation of Christ [Leet. 
vi.], The Kingdom of God), A. M. Fairbairn 
( Studies in the Life of Christ , The Place of Christ 
in Modem Theology ), and C. Gore (Essay in Lux 
Mundiy The Incarnation of the Son of God , 
and Dissertations). It is important to remember 
that for a brief period strong objections were felt 
to the investigation of the consciousness of our 
Lord. For example, W. Sunday in his article on 
‘Jesus Christ’ (Hastings’ DB ii. 603) said : ‘On 
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the Christian hypothesis, frankly held, any such 
grasp [i.e. ‘of the consciousness to he investigated'] 
would scorn to bo excluded, and the attempt to 
read i it could hardly be made without irreverence.’ 
The dilFcrenco between that position and the hold 
speculations on this very topic by the same author 
in his Christologies Ancient and Modern marks the 
increasing range, confidence, and reverent courage 
with which this absolutely unique historical prob- 
lem has been explored by English and American 
theologians during the last quarter of a century. 

ii. The nature op the problem. —There is 
still much uncertainty among those who discuss 
this subject as to the exact nature of the question 
beforo them. And the uncertainty leads to as- 
sumptions which limit the inquiry or determine its 
dogmatic conclusions in advance. 

(1) The Christian hypothesis.— U Jesus is con- 
ccivod of primarily and definitely as a prophet or 
as an abnormal religious enthusiast, or even as the 
sanest and deepest religious spirit in human his- 
tory, the question of Ilis consciousness will he 
classed wholly with the study of religious geniuses, 
or, at most, of inspired messengers of God. And 
then the phenomena of OT prophecy, of religious 
devotion and insight among religious leaders of 
various races and ages, will he relevant to the 
interpretation of His case. Through what stages 
and with what inheritance the normal human mind 
and will did attain such moral and spiritual pre- 
eminence as His will bo tho main matter of investi- 
gation. But on the Christian hypothesis wo arc 
here concerned with something more, something 
quite unique and raised beyond the level even of 
the highest religious experience known to history. 
The NT and the vast mass of Christian believers, 
as well as the main course of theology, present us 
with a new idea, namely that of a superhuman 
conscious will which has entered for definite moral 
ends into the conditions of human experience. It 
asserts that in Jesus Christ we have a unique type 
of personality. It is at once human because it is 
conscious will, and yet more than human because 
it has invaded the course of human life from a 
range of conscious being and life abovo tho human. 
The neglect to take this matter seriously has led 
to such amazing confusions of thought and fact as 
infest, for example, so brilliant a work as that of 
YVernlo {Die Anfcinge unsercr Religion). That 
author repeatedly insists that in tno Messianic 
consciousness of Jesus we have something super- 
human, and this ho calls ‘ the mystery of the origin 
of Christianity.' And he then insists that this 
superhuman, more than prophetic, consciousness 
was capable of tho most astounding blunders ; e.g., 
he asserts boldly that the choice by Jesus of the three 
titles, Messiah, Son of God, and Son of Man, ‘ from 
tho first turned out to bo the misfortune of the new 
religion’ (p. 38 [2nd ed.]). A misfortune thus 
central to the history of the religion which He 
founded ought to ho scarcely conceivable if we take 
the idea of the superhuman consciousness of Jesus 
seriously and thoroughly. Even Kitschl insists 
that * beyond all doubt Jesus was conscious of a 
new and hitherto unknown relation to God, and 
said so to His disciples* (Justification and Recon- 
ciliation , Eng. tr., p. 386). 

(2) The word 'consciousness'.— It is in the interests 
of sound thinking about this ‘ unique historic con- 
sciousness ' to recall the fact that modern science 
and philosophy have combined to clear and also 
vastly to extend the use of that word * consciousness. * 
We recognize now every whero that there are various 

rades of consciousness. It exists in many kinds, 

etween all of which there are definite unities as 
well as diversities. Thus so calm and careful a 
thinker as C. A. Strong ( Why thf Mind has a Body, 
New York, 1908) says that * the origin of conscious- 


ness can be explained, if at all, only out of anteced- 
ent realities of the same order ’ (p. 2f»S), ami, again, 

1 consciousness has arisen out of simpler mental 
facts.’ No one except a materialist believes that 
this world contains all the forms of conscious 
beings that exist. Thero may bo many kinds and 
grades of consciousness above, as there are, in our 
own world, many below tho human. Nor would it 
he quite ‘modern’ to hold dogmatically that tho 
human consciousness is shut oil' from contact with 
all forms of consciousness except those that are 
alive at any one timo upon this earth. Now the 
Christian hypothesis has hitherto been this, that 
in Jesus Christ a superhuman conscious will has 
taken its place in history, manifesting throughout 
all its ranges of expression at once its alliance wilh 
and its difference from the ordinary type of human 
consciousness. Upon that difference m unity the 
whole peculiar religious value of tho history of 
Jesus Christ has been made to rest from tho Apos- 
tolic days down to tho world- wide promulgation of 
the Christian message in onr own day. 

(3) Elements involved in the investigation . — Tho 
investigation of the consciousness of tho historic 
Christ must contain difficulties which are peculiar 
to that subject. As to its modes of action, its 
development, its content, its relation to the divine 
purpose with humanity, and its inllueneo upon the 
meaning of human life and the destiny of the rare, 
such a consciousness must present unique features 
to the student of history and religion. 'These 
peculiarities must liavo affected the course of Uis 
relations with tho men about Him, their estimate 
of Him, their appreciation and their memory of 
His words and deeds. If tho natural and inevitables 
confusion of mind is re I lee tod in their records, if 
these records show that their estimate of Him 
varied and grew, and that their very memory of 
His earlier words and deeds became coloured by 
tho fuller knowledge of later days- all this will 
add to the perplexity even of that historian who 
believes most profoundly that in Jesus Christ a 
more than human self manifested its conscious will, 
and who at the same time seeks accuracy of 
historical statement, and clearness in tho psycho- 
logical analysis of experience. And here we are 
facing the supremo problem. If Christ was divine 
and His history on earth was and is essential to 
the perfecting of mankind, then Ilia consciousness 
in its self -manifestations was and is one of the 
basal facts of human existence. And consciousness 
has this wonderful property, that in it knowledge 4 
and being are made one. My existence is not 
dependent, on my thought, nor my thought on my 
existence. The self-conscious thing exists only in 
being conscious and is conscious only in existing. 
Hence we do not merely argue from tlm words 
and acts of a human consciousness to a liumau 
being behind or above them. In those words 
and acts the self is revealed. The conscious will 
is the ultimate fact, tho real and inmost nature 
of it. 

iii. Factors in the solution op tiie prob- 
lem.— A. The religion of Jesus.— Any study 
of the consciousness of J osus must begin with tho 
qualities of His own religious life. And there we 
must take note both (1) of what He inherited and 
retained in mature life from His Jewish ancestry 
and from the religious life of His environment, ami 
(2) of what there was of difference between His 
personal outlook and that of tho people among 
whom lie lived. 

I. The mixed atmosphere of His day. - It is not 
too much to say that among the Jews of His day 
religion was everything. 'Tho circles that were 
influenced by their conquerors during tho Greek 
and Homan occupations, end strove to ape Homan 
fashions or pursue Greek culture, were disow tied by 
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pie. The relation of Israel 
to God and the purpose of (rod with Israel remained 
as the supreme subjects of thought and discussion. 
In the synagogue Jesus heard the Law read and 
expounder! from tender years. To the Temple He 
was taken in due course for the performance of 
His inherited duties there. Hia own reading of the 
Scriptures rauBt have been deep, since His teaching 
is saturated by quotations and illuminated by fresh 
interpretations of nearly all parts of the OT, and 
especially of the Psalms, Isaiah, and Daniel. Im- 
portant references to the Pentateuch occur, which 
He used and cited without question as to authorship 
or historicity. For Him the OT remained as the 
true revelation of God Iiimsolf. God is the creator 
and sustainer of nature and of man, the ruler of 
history. God is the Father of the people (Mk 7 s7 , 
Mt 15“) and they are ‘sons of the kingdom’ (Mt 
8 12 ). He has promulgated His law of righteousness 
through Moses(Mk 7 8 " 10 ), and has announced through 
the prophets the day of the Messiah when His King- 
dom shall be established in the earth (Mt 6 17 , I/k 
410 -im) These things He had been taught, and He 
held them true. And He takes for granted that H is 
hearers know and believe them. But, as Balden- 
sperger has pointed out (Das Selbstbewusstsein 
JemPy p. 72 ff., 2nd od., p. 64 If.), there was felt at 
that time a deep pathetic uneasiness in regard to the 
Temple worship, and at the same time a strained 
and passionate concentration upon the application 
of the law to the details of daily conduct. God in 
His transcendent holiness seemed to have vanished 
from the sin-stained land. The voice of prophecy 
had long ceased, the Temple had been repeatedly 
defiled by Gentile conquerors, the holy city was 
under foreign rule. The sense of fellowship with 
Jahweh was broken. Yet His Law and promise were 
there in written form. In three directions relief 
w r as sought : first, by filling up the interspace be- 
tween God and man with heavenly hierarchies ; 
second, by the formal ion of quietist circles like 
the Kssenus, who sought, away from the clash of 
the world’s warfare, the lost secret of the ancient 
fellowship with Jahweh ; and third, by tho cherish- 
ing of apocalyptic dreams, in which the Day of the 
Lord was seen as the sheer and sudden act of God 
breaking in upon the course of history. Not with 
earthly armies but by supernatural agencies did 
many now look for the appearing of that hour when 
the ancient promises would bo fulfilled, and Israel 
once more vindicated, justified, as the chosen and 
supremo people of God. In such a mixed atmo- 
sphere at once of stubborn faith and of spiritual 
bitterness, of national humiliation and legalistic 
pride, of religious fervour and moral blindness, of 
polit ical defeat and apocalyptic hope, Jesus grew 
up. Tn some measure all these elements can bo 
found in the men of His day, and in Him. But in 
llim appear new and distinctive characteristics. 

2. Elements in the religious consciousness of 
Jesus. — Through what processes of experience and 
thought His youth and early manhood passed, we 
do not know. When He stands before us in the 
Gospels, He has already attained maturity. His 
self-consciousness is fully developed. All attempts 
to prove that after His baptism He obviously 
changed His mind, or received entirely new revela- 
tions of His office in tho world, have as yet failed 
to win general consent. The utmost that has been 
done is to mark out more clearly the manner in 
which Ilis central self-consciousness adapted itself 
to tho conditions which were unfolded in tho lives 
of those with whom Ho came in contact. His will 
was indeed conditional by the wills of others in its 
progressive operation, and His method of dealing 
with them developed itself appropriately from stage 
to stage. Various fresh phases of His task no doubt 
d id appear as these stages were passed through. Bu t 


from first to last His own religions consciousness 
remained consistent and unchanged, and it implied 
from tho beginning the fundamental elements of 
His work. Of His religious conseioiisness we shall 
here name four principal elements. 

(a) Secret of divine fellowship . — He found the 
secret of fellowship with God in the condition of 
the heart. At one stroke He lays aside the burdens 
of the external law and their elaboration by tradi- 
tion. Even the doctrine of righteousness, as an act 
and gift of grace at tho advent of the Kingdom, is 
deeply moaified. Righteousness before God, the 
‘ blessedness’ of the divine fellowship, rests on what 
a man is ‘inwardly,’ at the inmost sources of 
thought and volition. * Out of the heart proceed* 
all evil things (Mk 7 21<r *)* In his ‘heart' a man 
may commit tho vilest sin, and there, before God, 
it is a completed deed (Mt 5 M ). It is tho pure in 
‘ heart’ that shall receive the vision of God at that 
day. This does not mean that the outer life lias no 
significance. No one can insist more relentlessly 
upon full and literal obedience to the known will 
of God (Mt I2 r '° and ||, Mt 7 lfl * 27 , Lktf**-); there 
is no limit to the sacrifice which purity of heart 
demands (Mk Q 48 * 48 ) ; the slightest deeds that come 
from the intent of faith and love have infinite 
meaning for God (Mt 10 4a 25 3ur *) ; and the woes im- 
plied in the parables of judgment against unfaith- 
ful lives are unmitigated. For Jesus, tho supreme 
law is love to God and love to man (Lk 10 a,v37 ). But, 
as love to man is conditioned by the circumstances 
of men, so love to God is conditioned by its objoct. 
ft manifests itself in faith, which should know no 
bounds, in obedience at all costs, and in prayer, 
which should be frank, confident, energetic, per- 
sistent, and unostentatious. These and other im- 
portant features are not new when taken singly. 
Parallels can l>e found in many quarters. But m 
the teaching of Jesus they acquire unique signifi- 
cance from three facts : first, from their being 
unified in the thought of one mind, as they are no- 
whero else; second, from the exclusion of anyalloyof 
formalism, worldliness, superstition, or mere cere- 
monialism ; third, from the fact that they evidently 
express, and find their unity and power in, His own 
religious experience and moral character. He is 
not dealing with tho results of abstract speculation 
or with the scattered ‘insights’ of a moral genius. 
He is describing what life is to Him, as lie con- 
fronts man and walks with God. The Boatitudes, 
even though interpreted eschatological ly, describe 
His own working ideal, Ilis own confidence in the 
rosult, His own actual blessedness. Men feel as 
they read, they must have folt as they heard, these 
utterances that what He commanded and promised 
lie Himself realized in His own soul. 

(b) Conception of God.— This applies in the fullest 
mannor to that which is the centre of the religions 
consciousness, its conception of God. And here 
it is not possible to exaggerate the change which 
J esus wrought in human nistory. He assumed that 
God is holy and supreme. All man’s awe of God, 
his sense of tho majesty, wisdom, and purity of 
Jahweh of Israel is for Him indisputably justified. 
But Jesus with one word transmuted the whole. 
1 le taught men to think of God as the Father. Not 
one attribute of revoronce was cancelled, hut a new 
meaning was, as it were, shot through the whole 
true picture of God, and every attribute stood in a 
now relation to the others and all stood in a new 
light for man. It is true that, founding on Ex 4 W , 
Dt 32 8, u * ,8, 1J) , nos ll 1 etc., tho Jews spoke of God as 
the Father of Israel, and references to Him as Father 
of tho individual Israelite are not unknown (see G. 
Dalman, Die Worte Jem, Leipzig, 1898, p. 150 ff. ) ; 
yet Jesus did make the name central and supreme in 
an entirely new way, while avoiding, except on rare 
occasions, other J ewish titles for God. He nowhere 
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speaks of God as the Father of mankind ; rather do 
men need to become His sons (Mt 5 40 , Lk 6 W ; cf. Mt. 
6®). The pronouns which He uses aro * my F atlior/ 

‘ your Father/ ‘ thy Father/ and once ‘ our Father * 
(in tho Lord’s Prayer), and occasionally He sneaks 
of 4 the Father.’ His use of tho word and tho 
promises bound up with it always presuppose faith 
and obedience in those addressed. But, for them, 

‘ tho Father ’ who is ‘ in heaven * is the God of 
nature (Mt B 48 6“* ®° 10 2 ®), who cares for them with 
individual solicitude (Mt 6 s * n ), who demands 
righteousness (Mt B 30 6 l - M ), hears prayer (Mt O' 1 ), 
forgives sin (Mt6 la ), and at last receives them to 
glory (Mt 13 u ). There is then no lessening of awe 
or reverence before God in the use of this name. 
Rather it corresponds to that demand for 4 inward- 
ness’ in the religious life of meu. Tt is a search- 
ing, penetrating demand which Ho makes, that 
men shall treat God as their Father. Its o< irrelative 
as He sneaks of men is /3<wt\e/a— tho Kingship of 
God. The very power as well as love, the 
righteousness as well as mercy, of the Father com- 
bine to set up a moral standard tlio most searching 
and tho most severe of which tho world has heard. 

4 Your righteousness shall exceed’ — the most exact- 
ing system of law known to history. 

This teaching also came out of the inner consci- 
ousness of Jesus. As we shall see later, He knew 
Himself as Son of God in a unique Sonship. But 
its uniqueness neither removed it from analogy 
with that of believing men nor made the moral 
demand on Jesus less, out infinitely more, penetrat- 
ing. His own Sonship raised questions of self- 
adaptation, of self-denial, demanded wisdom and 
grace, sympathetic insight and brooding patience, 
whoso range and quality wo can but faintly discern 
as wo see Him training tho twelve, dealing with His 
foes, moving to tho Cross. It was out of the disci- 
pline as well ns the J03', tho surrender as well as the 
confidence, in llis experience of God that llis use 
of the word Father arose, which changed the face 
of God for the hearts of men. 

(c) The sin l css conscience. — Wo como to a point 
at which the religious consciousness of Jesus sur- 
passes that of mankind always and everywhere in an 
incomparable manner. Whereas the whole religious 
history of tho races assumes and proceeds from the 
sense of moral failure, that of Jesus was character- 
ized by tho continuous sense of moral harmony with 
the will of the Father. Put in the negative form, 
this means 4 tho sinlcssness of Jesus.’ 

(a) The witness of His disciples ought not to be 
undervalued. Thoir evidence for the fact does not 
rest upon their inability to line! and record definite 
moral or religious failures in His character. Their 
belief in the unheard of fact could arise only from 
two sources, viz. the impression made by llis 
whole personal bearing, and tho definite tasks 
which he undertook and accomplished. Hence we 
find that his sinlessnoss is not a deduction from, 
but a fundamental presupposition of, the essential 
Christian doctrines. It is as such referred to ex- 
plicitly in a few passages («.«., 2 Co 5 21 , Ho l 1 * 4 , He 
41® 7 a6 ’ 28 , 1 PSP®, 1 .In 2 1 3*). But they are not 
needed. Tho whole apostolic conception of Jesus 
as Risen Saviour and Lord was utterly inconsistent 
with any thought of His own guilt ami need of 
pardon or redemption. The Fourth Gospel is moro 
definite on this, as on other elements of His con- 
sciousness. But even the words ‘ I have glorified 
thee/ ‘I have manifested thy name’ (Jn 17 4, 8 ), do 
not surpass in thoir inner meaning tho saying of Mt 
ll“ ir * (even when abbreviated by Harnack in his 
search for the original form of Q [Tfm Sayings of 
Jesus , Eng. tr. London, 1908, Excursus 1]), nor the 
self-defence of Lk 16, where He openly represents 
Himself as acting for and revealing God in that very 
conduct which severe and superficial moralists con- 


demned. That chapter practically says, 4 Ho that 
hath seen me hath seen the Father.’ 

(/3) It has been tho custom to discover tho 
quality of His moral consciousness from the way 
in which Jesus dealt with sin. He not only ex- 
posed and rebuked it with prophetic energy, but 
He even went the length of pronouncing the for- 
giveness of sin upon individuals (Mk 2°* 10 , Lk 
7 40 ’ 80 ), and that in a manner so authoritative that 
He was accused of blasphemy. Furthermore, He 
demands of all who would enter tho Kingdom of 
God that they should pass through a great moral 
renewal (Mk l 14 - 15 , Mt 18 ,,T ' f Jn 3®). Hut, on the 
other hand, He departs from tho method of all 
other moral loaders m that He nowhere manifests 
the consciousness that lie Himself had passed or 
needed to pass through such a change of mind and 
heart and faith. Ho seems nevor to have repented 
or become as a little child or pleaded for pardon. 
As Harnack in a powerful passage has asserted : 
‘There lie behind tne period of the public ministry 
of Jesus no powerful crises and tumults, no break 
with his past.’ lie carried no 4 scars of a frightful 
struggle f (I)as Wesen das Christ evtums , p. 21). 
These factH, if we are to estimate their meaning 
aright, must be kept in close relation with what 
was said above about His doctrine of tho nature of 
sin and the searching qualify of llis doctrine of 
God as Father. His penetrating and sensitive view 
of inward sin must have made any conscious llaw 
in ITis own moral character an intolerable agony. 
But His recorded agonies have a very dilfereiit 
source. 

(7) But arguments like these are subordinate to 
those central facts which recent discussions of the 
eschatological element in His teaching have 
emphasized with fresh power. There can he no 
doubt now that Jesus, in calling Himself the Son 
of Man or the Man (see below), asserted that He 
was a .superhuman being, and that as such lie had 
appeared to act as King in the Kingdom of God, as 
the Suffering Servant (cf. Is 53) working redemp- 
tion, and that He would Himself appear as Jmlgo 
of tho human race. These self-assertions were 
tho result either of moral blindness or of a sinless 
consciousness. They were evidences either of a 
self-seeking spirit which His whole teaching ruth- 
lessly rebukes or of a self-manifestation which w r as 
compatible only with frankness, humility, ami 
utter purity of soul. It seems impossible to 
picture any combination of ideas under which Ho 
should be admitted to have undertaken the tasks 
of a personal ltevealer of the Father, of a sacrificial 
Redeemer of men, of the real Head (^r in zip) of 
the new moral order, and yet to have carried in 
llis bosom the sense of personal guilt. The sense 
of a personally needed redemption and the claim 
to be an atoning Redeemer or the supreme Judge of 
mankind an; not to he conceived of as nurtured 
sincerely, intelligently, and piously in tho same 
heart. The kind of vocation on which Jesus 
entered at His baptism presupposes the conscious- 
ness that He had 4 fulfilled all righteousness/ even 
including that rite prescribed by fresh prophetic 
authority (Mt 3 18 ), and that tho God whom llo 
represented in His ministry was mirrored always 
in the placid, teeming depths of His own soul. 

(5) Objections to the doctrine of the perfect 
moral harmony of Jesus with the most searching 
will of the Father have boen founded on certain 
incidents recorded in the Gospels : 

(a) 011 llis relations with human beings, alleged disobedience 
in boyhood (Lk alleged unkindneHn to n woman (Mk 

alleged impatience with disciples (Mk alleged dis- 
loyalty to His mother (Mk ; cf. Jn 2 1H ), alleged lawlessness 

M to the destruction of Hwinu (Aik alleged passionateness 
In tho Temple (Mk towards scribes and I’hariaues, etc. 

(Mt 28) ; lb) on His relations with Ood, alleged sense of dis- 
harmony in Oethseiimna (Mk •*"), on the Cross (Mk 16 34 ), 
and in His famous treatment of the title ' good ’ (Mk lO^r.). 
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In all these citations, it is sufficient to say that 
the guilt is not proved. Without suggesting that 
there are two standards of righteousness, it must 
)je insisted on that there arc many varieties of 
duty, and that the same act can ho in one man 
tainted and in another man absolutely pure. In 
all such cases, esjiocially when dealing with a 
spirit at once sincere and gifted with penetrating 
moral insight, the appeal must be to the conscience 
of the man himself and to the actual circle of his 
relations and responsibilities. ' The real and final 
answer is that He stood self- vindicated ; that the 
memory of these incidents brought Him no tremor 
of regret in later hours’ ( I>. W. Forrest, The Christ of 
History and of Experience 7 , Edinb., 1014, pt>. 31 
37). As to the passage concerning the ‘goou ’ man, 
which has been used to the utmost by deniers of the 
sinlessness of Jesus, it is well to note the varied 
cautious forms of statement. Strauss (Hew Life of 
Jesus, Eng. tr., i. 2S3 ; cf. 273) says that lie ‘dis- 
claimed the predicate of good ’ ; Martineau (Seat 
of Authority*, London, 1891, p. 651) that ‘ his self- 
judgment felt hurt by the epithet’; Wernle (Die 
Anfdngc, etc., n. 113), more bluntly, that ‘he did 
not allow hi nisei f to be called good.’ The following 
points appear to be decisive : 

(a) It i» not well to 8U|o?c*t, a* some have done on the con- 
servative side, either that Jesus really claims here to be God or 
that * what Jesus disclaims, rather, Is God's perfect goodness ’ 
(II. K. Mackintosh, The /'arum of Jem* Chrutt, p. 87), as if the 
young ruler had attributed that to Him; (b) this inquirer, 
while making a most earnest and moving appeal, had used the 
words 4 good master* in a morely conventional manner. And 
Jesus makes that the occasion for giving him a doe per appre- 
hension of what 4 goodness* — which is essential to eternal life — 
really is; (?) Jesus elsewhere uses the word ‘good 1 exactly in 
the comentional manner which He seems here to condemn in 
the utterance of the young ruler (Ml MB 1 SJ 30 [Lk ; cf. 
Mt 2(J 15 life 41 ) ; (d) Jesus goes on to teach the young man 
that self satislied legalism is not enough ; it is sacrifice, 
humility, and complete sclf-do votion which alone qualify for 
eternal life ; (?) II is disclaimer of 4 good* is not direct, hut 
deduced from His assertion that God alone is ‘good,’ which 
really implies that goodness is from Him alone; (f) the suyiug 
reveals, not His sense of sin. but the measure of His personal 
sense of direct and complete dependence upon God for character. 
And t hat is goodness, as IIo conceives of it. If His dependence, 
Ilis faith, is completely realized, Ills goodness must he without 
flaw. That He does not disclaim. 

(e) We are loft to speculation when considering 
how this unstained moral consciousness conditioned 
the growth of His Messianic consciousness. It 
must have influenced very early the thought of one 
so meditative, so clearly aware of the deeper side 
of God's Kingship and the deeper meanings of 
prophecy. Could lie repeat the 51st Psalm with- 
out a sense of difference? Could He listen in the 
synagogue service to the 32nd Psalm, and not be 
aware of a felicity in His own soul quite other 
than that of the man ‘whose transgressions are 
pardoned’? Could lie even as a youth hear the 
discussions of Hie Messianic hope and the tra- 
ditional forms of desire for a ‘ warrior Christ,* or the, 
current descriptions of a Son of Man from heaven, 
without criticism and re-interpretation ? When 
did TTc l>cgin to think of the Suffering Servant of 
Tsaiali in connexion with Himself? To say that, as 
hoy and youth He could not have cherished these 
tonics without conceit is sheer nonsense. A man 
of honour can dist inguish himself from the habitual 
liar without putting a speck upon his own modesty. 
So could Jesus feel very early that liis humble and 
modest yet absolute dependence on God, which is 
the real root of meekness and lowliness of heart, 
was not marred, hut oven deepened, by seeing the 
difference between that and the ‘lit tie faith’ of 
those around Him. To say that His mind faced 
these problems only after the Baptism is psycho- 
logically incredible. The Temptation, distinctive 
as it was, cannot have been unprepared for. No 
such complete victory as He won in the wilderness 
could have been sudden, and unrelated to His 
brooding years at Nazareth. That crisis was the 


natural culmination of a long history, whoso 
deepest elements were to be found in the opening 
of His mind, by prayer, obedience, and faith, to 
the meaning of this immeasurable difference be- 
tween a moral consciousness which could not doubt 
the inner presence of the Father, or ask from Him 
the forgiveness of any sin, and the religious ex- 
perience of all other souls. His very great love 
for man was born into an active, sacrilieial passion 
out of those crowded hours of unshadowed com- 
munion with God, beforo His baptism. 

This, then, is the religion of Jesus. He surpasses 
all others in His insistence upon man’s dependence 
on the Father for all things, temporal and spiritual, 
raiment for the body and goodness for the will. 
This penetrating insight and faith applied to Him- 
self discovered His perfoct Sonship, Ilis qualifica- 
tion for being the Saviour, Lord, and Judge of the 
human race. Jt was that religious consciousness 
of His which, though in such unity with oiiih, yet 
created and discovered those transcendent differ- 
ences which have made the Christian consciousness 
possible. 

B. Jesus and the Kingdom of God.— Evon 
though the phrase ‘Kingdom of God’ seldom 
occurs in the NT Epistles, and its use has been 
exaggerated in some phases of modern theology, 
yet no true description of the consciousness of 
Jesus can fail to give it a place of fundamental 
importance. No less constant was the word 
‘ kingdom ’ than the word * Father’ upon His lips, 

1. jahweh as King.— The phrase was not un- 
known in Jewish circles. The OT is pervaded by 
the idea that Jahweh is to Israel what kings arc 
to other peoples. Even when Saul was made king, 
there was a sense, preserved in one tradition, of a 
new departure in religious as well as in political 
consciousness through that event. The successive 
dynasties of Israel were raised up and cast down, 
the successive kings accepted or rejected by 
Jahweh. The prophets were His spokesmen, 
exercising at times more than kingly power, just 
because they represented and interpreted the will 
of Israel’s true King. In Daniel (see ch. 4) the 
conception of this Kingship comes to fullest ex- 
pression, and that in close connexion with the 
perception that God, who is Creator and Lord of 
all, must control the history of all kingdoms towards 
the day when He shall reign directly, alone and 
for ever. And the apocalyptists, to whom it 
seemed as if God’s power were in abeyance, and 
the powers of evil in possession of this world, 
pictured the day when suddenly the might of God 
would reveal its shattering power, when the 
present evil order would collapse and ‘a new 
heaven and a new earth’ would vindicate the 
doubted righteousness of God. But J esus lifted the 
phrase into new and rich significance. 

2 . Jesus and the imminence of the Kingdom.— 
(re) The eschatological problem . — With extra- 
ordinary conviction and energy, from the begin- 
ning or His public career, He affirmed the immi- 
nence of that Kingdom (Mk l ,4f *). Certain of Ilis 
words, uttered at great crises of His work and 
experience, imply, and many think that lie be- 
lieved, that the literal and concrete fulfilment of 
apocalyptic hopes and pictures w'ould take place 
immediately (Mt 10 28 , Mk 9 l 14 03 ). The discussion 
of this subjoct in recent days bears upon the two 
subjects of form and time : What did Jesus really 
expect the Kingdom to be? ITow r far was Ills 
language deliberately pictorial ? In what sense 
and measure did He expect fo see it established in 
that generation ? According to the extremists in 
one direction, Jesus thought of the Kingdom of God 
as an inw ard spiritual and ethical state of man’s 
mind and heart in which, by communion with God 
and the ilevelojunent of a holy character, he shall 
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fulfil the divine will, and embody the divine spirit 
in all his social relations. This ideal is being pro- 
gressively approached as the spirit and teaching 
of Johus win wider and deeper inllucnce over the 
life of man. According to the extreme eschatolo- 
gists, Jesus held the strict apocalyptic view. He 
expected outward miraculous and portentous 
physical events as the instruments of the vindica- 
tion of God. The Son of Man would appear in the 
clouds, the order of nature would be convulsed, 
the rulers of this world would be overwhelmed. 
(J. Weiss [Die Predigt Jesu vom Iieiche G otter \ 
Gottingen, 1900, p. 128 f.] evon attributes to llim 
a regard for the political side in the overthrow of 
Koman domination.) All this must happen in that 
generation, might happen any day or hour, though 
on that point He would not commit Himself to 
definite prophecy. This is not the place for a 
detailed reckoning with the merits and demerits 
of these hostile views. We must try in a brief 
statement to do justice to both elements in His 
sayings that we may grasp more fully His marvel- 
lous self-consciousness. 

(6) The phrase ‘ Kingdom, of God ’ {ij fiacriXtla rov 
OeoD).— This phrase does not primarily refer to the 
organized community over which God reigns, but 
to His ‘Kingship’ itself (Da I in an, Wortc Jesu 2 , 
75 ff.). It is the active, personal, effective reign of 
God over human life, displacing the present, active 
power of Satan, that is announced when His 
‘ Kingship * is said to he ‘ at hand * or to have 
‘come upon’ that generation (ifryucev, Mt 10 7 ; 
tydaaev, Mt 12 2M ). Jesus announces the establish- 
ment of this Kingship as an act of God. It is * the 
kingdom of heaven, probably so called by Him 
(for, whatever motives the other evangelists may 
have had for avoiding it, Matthew can hardly hiivjp 
used the phrase so consistently unless it had fallen 
from the lips of Jesus) because in heaven that 
Kingship is already complotc, and from heaven 
the forces come which are to establish it on earth 
(Mt 6 10 ). In acts of overwhelming power and 
glory it shall appear and he seen of all men, for 
their weal or woe (Mk 9\ Lk 17 M , Mk IS 34 "*-). Here 
Jesus uses language which echoes that of ajioea- 
lypse from Daniel to ‘ Enoch,* though 1 >amel is 
the only one actually quoted by Him (Mk 14 fl:i = 
Dn 7 ,a ). 

(c) Transformation of current conceptions . — The 
Jews of that day held certain eschatological ideas 
which Jesus did not openly attack, though the 
efTect of Ilis whole teaching and personal history 
changed them all as they passed into the Christian 
faith. They believed in what wo may call certain 
‘existences*: in Hades with its division into parts 
including Heaven and Hell, in evil spirits with 
Satan (apparently) in command, and in angels of 
various grades and functions in the service of God. 
They believed also in certain events : the coming 
of the Sou of Man, the final and universal judg- 
ment and the allotment of rewards and punish- 
ments. The eschatological elements in the words 
of Jesus aro concerned with all of these. Hut it is 
remarkable how these ideas are all rearranged and 
subordinated under the force of His own Person 
and His deeper conception of God and Coil’s re- 
lations to the world. The difference of tone be- 
tween His references to these ideas and the manner 
in which they are handled by others cannot be 
exaggerated. In the first place, His consciousness 
of a direct, personal, superhuman relation to all 
these matters changes everything. What is to he 
in the future is for Him very different from what 
it is for apocalyptic dreamers. They are dreaming 
of that which God may or Bhall do through others ; 
He is speaking of what is being done and to he 
done through HiuiBclf. The ‘ eschatological 1 facts 
are present not merely to His pious imagination, 


but actually in His own effective will (cf. Kk 4 l7ff * 
17 34 , Mk l 21 " 27 4 41 8 M 14 23 , Mt HP ll 2 ' 0 1 ao 9 ** 
25 31 etc.). The act of God iu the establishment of 
His Kingdom has for its fundamental and essential 
element the ‘sending’ of Jesus. In the second 
place, we must recognize the ditliculty of separat- 
ing between the pictorial and the literal elements 
in His words. The story of the Temptation and the 
references to the binding of the strong man (Mt 
liP-Lk ll ai * M ) and to the lightning from heaven 
(Lk 10 18 ) cannot he taken literally, ny any stretch 
of the historic imagination. These are proofs that, 
when He referred to the clouds of luaven (Mk 14‘ Ja 
etc.), He was again speaking pictorially and not 
<1 escribing what Ho literally expected on the phy- 
sical side. That such utterances spring from un 
intense inward experience— which may conceivably 
have taken the form of a vision or physical lull In- 
lination (see J. Weiss, lieich G attar, p. 9*2 f.) — 
is possible ; that they are bound up inextricably 
both with Ilis own religious consciousness and with 
the current conceptions of the universe is indubit- 
able. Hut the undeniable presence of the pictorial 
(dement — so congenial to the Oriental, so confusing 
to the Western, mind— and the general elevation of 
His thought about God and the universe above all 
preceding conceptions make it unwise to say that 
the movement of His mind must be wholly con- 
lined within the ‘world view* of the Jewish 
eschatology of His day. 

(d) But there is also positive evidence, in spito 
of Schweitzer, ‘ that Jesus’ conception of the King- 
dom of God had a double character, that the 
eschatological and spiritual elements were equally 
represented in it and mutually conditioned ono 
another ’(A. Schweitzer, The Quest of the Historical 
Jesus , p. 284). Tho view that in His mind the 
Kingdom of God wur as it were ‘all or nothing,’ 
that it could not yet he real on earth for llim or 
His disciples because it was not fully realized for 
all, that His Measiahsliip was a postponed function 
to be entered on only with the outward catast replies 
of the ‘ Just day * and knowing no singes of fuliil- 
ment, that this eschatological faith staved for llim 
and TTis disciples as an illusion of fait h to preserve 
confidence in His words until they should have 
taken permanent roots in a new soil, to spring up 
independently of eschatology, is a view which docs 
violence at too many points to the method and 
words of Jesus. The evidence of tho Syuuptists 
proves that even for Ilis own mind the kingdom 
was not only future hut present, not only imminent 
and rushing in hut also hindered and tarrying. 

(a) His own religious consciousness contained 
the sense of (present fellowship with His Eallicr. 
From this all His teaching flowed, and this lie 
constantly revealed to His disciples as the supreme 
good. If thiH was not so, then tho whole religious 
value even of His eschatological sayings disu[ 'pears 
into mere unethical superstition. In fact it is Ilis 
idea of God that must he used to discover Ilis 
idea of tho Kingdom of God, and not rice versa. 
His passionate call to repentance had its root not 
merely in a prophetic vision of doom for the im- 
]>enitent, but in a vision of the present evil of sin 
and the present blessedness of faith and the 
supreme wonder of a present fellowship with the 
Father. Ilis urgency about doing the will of God 
does not merely take the ‘ eschatological ’ form, ‘ as 
in heaven bo in earth,’ hut a ‘spiritual ’ form (Mk 
Mt 26 Hlir * ). The argument against anxiety, 
in the Sermon on the Mount, is essentially a 
‘spiritual’ argument, since it urges faith in the 
Father not as the Father at the end of time, hut 
as the Father whose spirit and methods are seen 
now in nature and providence. It may he hard 
for certain modern types of mind to conceive of 
‘eschatological’ ideas m unity with the ‘ spiritual,’ 
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but they were both present with apparently equal 
force and value to the consciousness of Jesus. 

(/3) Further, it is clear indeed that Jesus views 
the establishment of the Kingdom as an act of 
graco, a miraculous and overwhelming revelation 
of God’s power and glory, most certain and most 
real. Yet He also sees that God’s act is not 
arbitrary, undetermined as to form and date by 
anything on the human side, a predestined evont 
which is unrelated to man’s conduct. On the con- 
trary, JesuH views the coming of tho Kingdom as 
conditioned by human historical events ana acts. 

(a) It is a central idea in the parables of growth that tho 
‘ consummation of tho acc 4 (cf. W. 0. Allen on Mt 1338) presup- 
poses the conditions of harvest. 4 When the fruit is ripe/ the 
hour of the sickle has come. The meaning of tho * mustard seed 4 
and the 4 leaven ' parables cannot l>e reasonably oonlluud to the 
contrast between the small beginnings and the great result, 
with J. Weiss, or to ‘the miraculous character of such occur- 
rences/ withlSchweiUer. When these are compared with the 
other parables of seed (Mt 1318 23. 34 30, Mk 4‘*2»), tho two 
elements of time and growth must be said to have occupied thu 
mind of tho Master in uttering them, as conditions of the result. 
(b) Jesus taught that tho coming of the Kingdom must be 
preceded and conditioned by various ovents. Among those 
must he named the conquest of the powers of evil, on which Ho 
speaks rarely and with a reserve whioh distinguishes Ilim from 
Ills contemporaries, but thu Kingdom’s presence in the world 
is proved by tho fact that by Himself, who has bound tho strong 
one, tho demons are cast out (cf. O. Pfleidcrer, Philos, and be- 
velojnnent of lid., Edinburgh, 1894, ii. 83-89). The establishment 
of that Kingdom is conditioned by the preaching of the gospel 
(Mt ll 5 ) even in His own ministry. There is no good reason 
why the passages which refer to the universal scope ol this 
work aftor llis death should be treated as unauthontic (Mt 8”, 
Mk 148f- 13 Wf -)- H we contrast this idea of a work which must 
occupy much time with the words of Mt 1023, W o face Just that 
antinomy which penetrates all His teaching, and whose solution 
is not to be found in tho annihilation of either statement, but In 
a conscious will for which each is essential truth because that 
will is directively dealing with a confused situation, (c) This 
preaching is to bo accompanied by prayer, and Jesus does not 
look on prayer as a pious formality nor on repentance as a 
violent spasm, because the end is in sight (of. J. Moffatt, Theology 
of the Gospels, Ixmdon, 1912, p. 68 fA llis whole rich teaching 
about prayer in precept («*.//. Mt 9-ivf., Mk ll 24 *'-) and parable 
(l.k llf» »3 IS'-*) routs on the conviction that prayer, the expres- 
sion of tho human will, conditions the operation of the divine 
will. Behind prayer lies the principle of faith, which, for the 
first time in the history of religion, is made primary and funda- 
mental to man’s relations with God by Jesus. Can we Imagine 
Jesus thinking of a Kingdom established by force, without 
faith? (//) Further, when He Bpoaks of tho Judgment which is 
to characterize that day, there is nono of the uncertainty of 
sheer, abstract predesunarianism which later appeared in 
Muhammadanism. The judgment of God is a judgment and an 
estimate by a will which deals with fuots ; and tho relevant facts 
are to be found in human character as it is revealed in conduct. 
(<*) We must heru note also that in llis view His own doath and 
resurrection must precede thu advent of the Kingdom — a fact 
which must be remembered lu the interpretation of Mt 1023. 
For, if, as we shall sec later, Him own death is considered by Him 
in the light of the Servant of Jahwch passages in Isaiah (especi- 
ally Im 42 and fi3), an element is introduced which must react 

X n tho whole meaning of eschatology for His consciousness. 

will that plans to redeem by vicarious suffering for human- 
ity must view history otherwise than tho apooalyptists. A 
moral clement is introduced into history which, liko a new 
chemical constituent, changes tho whole, if) In addition to the 
teaching which implies the immediacy of the Kingdom, there 
is another strain which suggests delay and urges men to be 
faithful in spite of it. Thu paruhia of thu tares deals with 
thu period of preparation for tho Kingdom (W. 0. Allen, St. 
Matthew, p. lxx); the conduct of tho ‘evil servant ’(Mt 2448-51) 
was based on the fact that his lord tarried longer than was 
expected ; in (.he parable of the talents (Mb 25 l4ff O tho point is 
that ‘after a long time’ the master returned. It is therefore 
not merely tho uncertainty of the date of that coming of the 
Iiord, but. also the apparent continued procrastination that 
gives meaning and vehemence to the repeated command to 
* watch ' (Mk 1828-37). This appears very distinctly if wo assume 
that Lk 131-8 rightly follows the preceding paragraph. It is not 
too much to say that nowhere does the ‘art’ of His teaching 
appear more wonderful than in that fusion of the ‘eschato- 
logical 4 and the 4 progressive 4 which characterizes the parables 
of the Kingdom, (g) Lastly, it must ho remembered that Jesus 
explicitly disclaimed knowledge of the time of that consumma- 
tion in the well-known words : * But ol that day or that hour 
knoweth no one, not oven the angels in heaven, neither tho Son, 
but thu Father 4 (Mk 13&Q. This is not to be reconciled with the 
words reported in the same paragraph, 4 Verily I say unto you, 
This generation shall not pass away, until all these things he 
accomplished ’ (Mk 1390), by the idea that lie meant by 4 that day 
or that hour 4 the literal day and oven time of day (cf. J. Dennc v, 
Jems and the Gospel, p. 355 n.). It Is coming to b* widely 
accepted that the reports of the eschatological sayings of Jesus 
in the Synoptics (Mt 24, Mk 13, Lk 21) have been confused by 


the inability of His disciples to grasp their meaning. The fact 
is that the consciousness of Jesus (containing within It the will 
of the Messiah, which superhumanly actson history) dealt with 
the ordinary eschatological conceptions from a point of view 
above that of mere prophecy, and that only gradually could the 
minds of His greatest disciples realize that all things, even 
eschatology, had been made new by His presence in the world. 
The conscious creator of history must speak, if he would say 
anything of the future, in a manner which reflects at once the 
successive unfoldings of His 4 programme 4 to nhnself, and His 
effort to nmke it real to thoso in whoso uuique experience it 
must first take effect (cf. 4 Son of Man/ bolow, p. 610). 

3 . Conclusion. — For Jesus the Kingdom of God, 
which means His active, direct rule of human life, 
on earth as in heaven, is to be established by acts 
of God which Jesus does not describe in current 
apocalyptic terms, except in His reference to the 
coming of the 8011 of Man in the clouds of heaven, 
and in the language of the discourse reported in 
Mk 13 (some parts of which may not be authentic), 
lie avoids (cf. Lk I7 a#ir *) all attempts to involve Him 
in trivial disputes about tho date of those events 
(cf. J. Weiss, Jteich Gottes , p. 80 f.). This Kingdom 
is not ( spiritual ’ in the sense that it lias nothing to 
do with tho physical univorso, nor is it 1 eschato- 
logical’ in the sense that it can be established 
merely by means of cosmic catastrophos. For His 
consciousness Iho physical and tho spiritual are 
elements of one system, organized by the one will 
of God the Father, and llis language describes 
eveuts and processes in both elements. Hence the 
Kingdom appoars in works of healing and the 
preaching of the gospel, in cosmic transactions 
and in moral judgments, in tho conquest of Satan 
and in the forgiveness of sin, in warnings of the 
future day and in revelation of the Father for this 
day’s faith andlobedience. That gospel of the King- 
dom is tho declaration not merely of its imminence, 
but also of its nature and conditions. And for 
Jesus these conditions involve knowledge both of 
wlmt God will do and of what man ought to do. 
The religious and the ethical are for Him as com- 
pletely one as tho physical and the spiritual. 
Conduct towards man and towards God is character- 
ized by the same fundamental principles of love 
and trust. And yet after all it is astounding to 
remember that what God will do in the establish- 
ment of that Kingdom is never set forth by Ilim as 
an objective list of future acts. Tho future is 
absorbed in the consciousness of His own functions 
as tho Messiah. In and through Himself the 
supreme acts of God are bein^ performed, in which 
the coming of that Kingship is to be realized. 

C. The functions of Jesus as Messiah in 
RELATION TO THE KINGDOM.— I. The tone of 
supreme authority.— We have already seen that 
there is a remarkable difference between Jesus’ 
conception of the Kingdom and that of all others 
before and after niin. Kven His forecasts of its 
coming, when lie echoes the language of prophets 
before Him, contain significant changes and carry 
in them a tone which the greatest of llis followers 
could not repeat. For others He prescribes repent- 
ance, watching, service of an absent lord, waiting 
for a dateless event, but Ho never associates Him- 
self with His disciples in these experiences and 
spiritual efforts. Ho never speaks or acts as if He 
were, or expected to bo, a subject in that coming 
Kingdom, a recipient of its mercy and glory. His 
consciousness is of another kind and rises out of a 
relation of a superhuman order, which wo must 
now consider. And for this not merely His words, 
but His whole bearing and indeed His influence 
upon those who lived in the presence of that unique 
will, must be taken into account. A writer in 
Ckristus (ed. J. Huby, Paris, 1912, p. 704) has 
well said, ‘S’il est un trait caract&istique de la 
physionomie du Christ, e’est qu'il ^impose . 1 His 
authority, His consciousness of some tiling more 
than knowing the truth, namely, of the right to 
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declare and even to enforce the ultimate laws of lem,* the Kingship of God. It was llis supremely 
human existence, is an ineradicable element of the delicate task to claim the substance and di own the 
gospel story. It is no less evident in the Synoptics popular form of Mcssialiship. Hence what we lind 
than in the Fourth Gospel. In Mark’s Gospel this Him doing is to fullil the sublime functions of that 
pervasive tone is to be found from beginning to eilieo without, formal announcement of llis relation 
end. He exercises power or authority (#oi*r/a) in to it. The dilliculty of His position is made plain 
His teaching (l aa ), over unclean spirits (i- v ), to for- by the misunderstand ings of His disciples which 
give sin (2 10 ), oven to communicate power to His are recorded with such astonishing faithfulness in 
disciples (3 15 ). All great religious leaders have won the documents which are ultimately derived from 
a nameless spell over their followers, and their themselves and their immediate friends and fob 
allegiance oven unto death. Ilut the range and lowers. So deeply were the old ideas engrained, 
auality of His authority are presented in the so strange and superhuman was the now concep- 
Synonties as having peculiar elements. tion of the divine Kingship and its fundamental 

2. Messiah- King.— He is dealing with the final principles, that not even tin* Death and Komutcc- 
fact — the Kingship of God— through which human tion of their accepted Messiah could at once reveal 
nature is to reach its consummation. Yet it is Ho the new moral and spiritual universe to the minds 
who has received ‘ Kingship ’ and can speak of * my of His disciples. It required the successive events 
kingdom’ (Lk 22 ^ ‘ ,f • ; cf. Mt 13 41 , Mk 0 1 ), or accept described in the Acts and the appearing of Haul to 
the tribute from others (Mt 20 al , where lor ‘ king- interpret the Messiahshipof .lesusto those disci pies, 
dom’ Mk 10 37 reads ‘glory’— the substance is the as He fulfilled it. 

same). In llis mind and that of His followers the 3. Elements in His will as Messiah.-- When we 
sovereignty of Jahweh over Israel was directed come to His own concrete interpretation and a, ppli- 
towards a great consummation, with which the cat ion of the idea of Messiah by Jesus, we lind our- 
prophets were much concerned. The end to which selves in the presence of a w ill greater than that 
they looked forward is felt by Jesus to bo attained which any prophet or saint of tin* OT had desired 
in Himself (Mt 13 ,8t *). But the end must surpass or foreseen. Their partial glimpses into human 
the stages which lead to it ; hence He does not need ami divine fullness are united and then sur- 
hesitato to set llis mission above all the glories of passed in that which Ho essays to accomplish, llis 
the OT story and Himself over all predecessors, functions at once interpret and elevate, gather and 
It would be enough to refer to the passages found reorganize, tho scattered spiritual principles of OT 
in tho document now known as Q which is cm- religion. 

bedded in the Gospols of Matthew' and Luke, to (a) die male r of Hod.— He acts as the lievealer of 
show that this feature of His consciousness pro- God. The OT Tmd taught tho Jews lo hope for a 
foundly impressed the minds of His disciples ; iu/. t full knowledge of Jahweh in t he day of llis appear- 
take ‘more than’ Jonah, or Solomon (Mt l‘2 4 d- || ing (o judge the nations. But the nature and 
Lk 11 8H *). The same idea in an even more august medium of that knowledge had boon left vague, 
form appears in the saying attributed to Him by Jesus in the great passage, Mt 1 P''"*, averts I his as 
Matthew (12 3 ), ‘ Something greater than the temple His function, to reveal tho Father. T)n*ro is un- 
is here.’ It is now almost universally admitted doubtedly a mystical element involved in 1 his w oik 
that Jesus knew' Himself as the Messiah, Unit, of revelation, imt no less clearly is t here a natural 
personal representative of Jahweh for whom Israel I and concrete element which is Ihe only security 
waited and for the signs of whose appealing they 1 for its historical permanence and continuous do- 
searched lieavon and earth. But opinions still vclopment. Thus llis very words a bout God (In o\v 
dillcr widely as to the conditions under which welcome light upon His will and spiiit, and He 
Jesus discovered llis Messiah ship, interpreted the uses the definite and vivid name of bather to 
details of its task, and made it known to llis describe Him. Further, He does not shrink, ms 
disciples. The term docs not occur in the OT as a wo have seen, from assuming that His own conduct 
personal name, hut came to he used in Jewish is a revelation of the character and will ot God 
times of that One through .whom they hoped for (Lk 15). This is carried to the extreme in those 
deliverance from tho foreign yoke, and imperial passages in which, while citing OT Messianic 
suprenmey for the Israel of Jahweh. That He mga, He sets Himself in the place of Jahweh— 
would be an invincible king and sum up in Himself Mt 1 l 4f *^ Is 35° til 1 , Lk l 17 = Is (H lf * ; Lk 7 ' 7 Mai 
the ideal qualities of royalty (cf. 2 S 7 ,2nr ’, l*s 72, This whole matter is fully expounded in the fourth 
etc.), that Ho would be the Son of David, that lie Gospel, but cf. especially the striking language to 
would usher in the Day of Jahweh, that lie would Thomas and Bhilip (Jti 14°‘ 11 ). (h) I'nmr oree 

bo tho Christ or Anointed One of Jahweh (Lk 2 V0 ), demons.- The attitude of Jesus towards 1 he wm Id 
tho Holy Ono of God (Mk l 24 ; of. Mk l 34 , Lk 4 41 )— of evil spirits must be taken just as it is set l'oi lb, 
all these ideas were found among the people who if w r e would understand I ho range of llis consrion 
came in contact with Jesus. That tho ‘ political ’ will. Ho has met and eonmwrcd t he prince of 
aspect was prominent is plain from the fact that, demons (Mt 4 M1 l‘2- 7 ’ a '), and hence has power over 
when He confessed Himself to bo tho ‘Christ’ at nil lesser spirits of evil. He Lhercfmo accepts as 
His trial, His enemies at once made that tho basis true to fact tho testimony of the mil spirits 
of the accusation before Pilate that He claimed to themselves (Mk 3 Jlf ), as well as the rccogui- 
bo king, and that this titlo ‘King of the Jews’ tion of this superhuman newer by the people 
was set upon His cross (see below). It is this fact who saw His works, (e) Miracles . — ' 'I'he earlier 
that alone is sufficient to account for His avoidance rationalism strove to extrude from the story of 
of the title, His open acceptance of it from the Jesus all the miracles. They were either pui 0 in 
disciples only after they haa learned something of volitions or legendary growths arising from flu* 
His transformation of its meaning. To have used desire to illustrate llis teaching or defend I ID 
that title promiscuously earlier would have been, superhuman claims. The later rational inn draws 
in the atmosphere of His day, to misrepresent coni- a distinction between the miracles ol' Jnaling for 
pletely His interpretation of prophecy and His own which analogies can be found elsewhere, and dm 
consciousness of His functions. To have disowned ‘ nature miracles ’ - hiu-Ii as mull iplying I hi* loaves, 
it explicitly would have also been to misrepresent raising the dead, walking on the sea, etc. Tin* 
Himself and HU mission. For He knew Himself former, or some of them, are retained as well 
to be the One in whom prophecy terminated, who attested and historical ; tho latfcr are rejected, 
had come to fulfil the best hopes of Israel, to Tho dilomma is a peculiar one. For, oil the one 
establish over all mankind, ‘beginning at Jerusa- hand, the same records preserve both classes of 
VOL. VII.— 33 
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works with the same simplicity, directness, and 
relevance ; on the other hand, the supjxjsed dis- 
tinction is not grounded on objective soienco, but 
has been croated for the express purpose of dealing 
with the gospel story. Science has not yet drawn 
any such lino as this imaginary one, and the theo- 
logical writers who advocate it use only vague 
and unsciontiiic language to suggest it (cf. E. A. 
Ablxitt, The Kernel and the Husk, London, 1880 ; 
P. Gardner, Explorntio Evangdicn , do., 1899). 
In that central passage of Q(Mt ll 4 ' 8 , Lk 7 M ) Jesus 
mentions the healing of lepers and the raising of 
the dead as works which He performed. His 
consciousness held Him in a relation to natural 
processes above that of other men. And this is 
necessary to the unity of that consciousness ; it 
corresponds with other aspects of the range of that 
will. We must not confuse the issuo by assuming 
that such a will is impossible. It is our simple 
scientific duty to discover whether such a conscious- 
ness moved in history, and whether itH operation in 
the whole round of its life presents a consistent 
unity. For Jesus the distinction above referred to 
did not exist. He was conscious of power to direct 
the forces of nature as clearly as to reveal God, to 
announce the eternal conditions of blessedness, to 
conquer Satan, to forgive sins, to judge the race, 
and to rise from the dead, (rf) Lawgiver. — While 
Ho has come to fulfil the Law and the prophets 
(Mt 5 17 ), He yet speaks as Himself the lawgiver of 
the Kingdom. The * Sermon on the Mount* reflects 
this consciousness of supreme authority in the 
most impressive manner. For there He speaks in 
criticism of the noblest ethical code of antiquity, 
much of which He would acknowledge to have 
been announced by God through Moses. But, in 
passing behind those prescriptions to reveal the 
inner principles of human character, He deliber- 
ately and repeatedly uses the form ‘ I say unto you,’ 
speaking as no prophet spoke, in His own name 
and authority. What appears formally in that 
place is in substance present throughout His teach- 
ing. ITo is everywhere laying down the laws of 
eternal righteousness for the citizens of the King- 
dom of God. (e) Administrator of law. — He not 
only announces but administers those laws. It is 
significant that Judaism had not attained to the 
viow that the Messiah would act as Judge (though 
that office is assigned to * the Son of man * in the 
‘ Similitudes’ of Enoch), and the matter of forgivc- 
nessof sins was inevitably reserved for God Himself. 
Even if they could have conceived of such a judge- 
ship, the scrutiny of conduct and tho award of 
appropriate rewards and penalties as delegated by 
God to a representative, the ouestion would still 
remain, * Who can forgive sins out one, oven God ? ’ 
(Mk 2 7 ). But Jesus not only assorted that He 
would act as Judge of mankind ; He even assumed 
the prerogative of forgiving sin (cf. C. W. Votaw, 
art. ‘ Sermon on the Mount ’ in HDD , vol. v. p. 29). 
This is Messianism of a type which men had not 
dared to fashion in their hearts. (/) The will to die. 
— Up to the time of Jesus, the Jews did not expect 
their Messiah to die. For them as for Peter (Mk 
8*“*), that would have been almost a contradiction 
in terms. It was only in the Talmudic times that 
the idea was toleratecf, and even then the Messiah’s 
death was looked on as a dark and mysterious fate 
which He shared with His people. But with Jesus 
a now view has taken hold of history, vie. that 
His death is to be used as an instrument of salva- 
tion, a weapon of the divine Kingship. Whether 
He contemplated His death from the beginning of 
H is ministry is much in dispute. Certain passages 
would seem to show that the will to offer Himself 
was in His mind from the time of the baptism. The 
words which Ho hoard at the baptism, • Thou art 
iny Son, the Beloved, in whom I am well pleased ’ 


(Mt 3 17 ; cf. 12 18 * 21 ), contain phrases from Ps SJ 7 and 
Is 42 1 , from which it is clear that He had in His 
mind the Isaianic picture of the Servant of Jahweh, 
and that He applied it to His own mission. The 
story of the Temptation shows that renunciation 
was from the first an essential feature of that 
mission. The sayings about persecution (Mt 5 11 
Kps. sii« ») and the rejection of prophets (Mk 6 4 , 
Lk 4 M , Mt 13 57 23 s7 ) indicate tnat He expected 
relentless opposition which Ho could not avoid and 
others would not abate. Hence the saying about 
the Bridegroom is not out of keeping with His 
general outlook at that early period (Mt 9 ,B ). 
Moreover, when Ho does speak more definitely of 
His death. He does not treat it as a new factor or 
as a surprise. It is the complete fulfilment of that 
service to which He stands committed from tho 
beginning (Mk 10 48 ). He describes it as the funda- 
mental principle of the Kingdom that a man should 
lose his life. Hence it would be an exaggeration 
to say with Baldensperger (Selbst be wusstse i n Jem*) 
t hat, after the crisis near Ciesarea Philippi, when 
His death becomes clear as an inevitable event, 
He passes through a ‘ Messianic re-birth.’ But un- 
doubtedly in the latter part of the ministry the 
will to die became more defined in relation to 
gathering circumstances, and hence occupied a 
central place in Ilis teaching (Mk 8 31 1| 9 ia [Mt 17 ia ] 

9 80-32, 10»2-5M || 30. 45 14 pass i m ). 

From theHc passages we learn : (a) that Ilis death was to be 
inflicted, and consummate His rejection by Iarnel ; ( h ) that it 
was also the will of His Father (Mk 14 38 ) ; (c) that He looked on 
it in the light of Is G3, and therefore could call it a 4 ransom for 
the many ’ (Mk 10 w , Is 53 s - fl - ia ), and as appropriate to the Son of 
Man who is supreme in authority over the Kingdom ; lie would 
suffer as Messiah not merely with, but/or His own ; (d) that Ho 
deliberately and solemnly set it forth at the Last Supper as a 
means of redemption, as tho ratifying of new relations between 
God and man (‘blood of the Covenant.') ; (f) that He faced this 
death with peculiar agony of soul, but endured its approach, its 
accompaniments, its outer shame and inner horror, with st end- 
fast will as the sacrifice without which Ho could not establish 
the Kingship of God over ‘the many.’ 

{g) The expectation of death.— This is not the 
place to discuss either the theory of the Atone- 
ment or the detailed and successive steps through 
which His consciousness passed. Suffice it on the 
latter point to say that the phenomena of the 
Gospels are host explained if we keep two sets of 
facts before us. (i.) A great mind can hold a great 
purpose in view and see its general outlines without 
allowing itself to be prematurely concerned with all 
the particulars. A great mind further cun foresco 
and yet hold off the agony of a coining sorrow. Tho 
serenity which some people see in the earlier days 
of His ministry is a witness not to His iguoranco 
that only death could Avin that Kingship, but to 
the greatness and soundness, amounting in His 
caso to majesty, of self-direction, self-estimate, and 
self-control. To say that. He could not have pre- 
served a calm consciousness in view of that event 
is to belittle Him absurdly, below the standard of 
many brave men and women, ‘ For the joy that 
was sot before him he endured ’ is not a psycho- 
logical blunder of the writer to tho Hebrews (12 2 ). 
(ii.) Much must be allowed for His ‘paideutic* 
method. Not only did His task unfold itself 
to His own mind in successive steps, from great 
principles and a supreme purpose which was 
already formed and firmly held when He entered 
on His Messianic functions, but He bad also to com- 
municate these principles and their practical issues 
in like (but not always parallel) steps to His dis- 
ciples. The sudden clear teaching that He must 
suffer and die (Mk 8 81 and ||) is undoubtedly 
made possible by their confession of His Messinh- 
ship. To announce His inevitable death before 
that would have hindered the growth of their in- 
sight, but after that insight had reached a certain 
clarity and steadfastness the shock of that other 
revelation must be given. And their whole bearing 
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justified llis motliod. (A) Insurrection. — That 
Jesus spoke not only of His doatli, but also, though 
with significant reserve, of His resurrection, was at 
one time much questioned. Rut tho frank accept- 
ance of tho eschatological element?; of His teaching 
Bets that dispute at an end. Ho who announced 
both His death and His coming in tho clouds of 
heaven as ‘Son of man’ did foresee a resurrection 
of some kind. The Synoptics agreo (with only a 
verbal variation [Mk S :u ‘ after three days ’]) that 
He prophesied His resurrection as they afterwards 
record it, implying tho idea of a physical resurrec- 
tion. It may bo taken as certain that Jesus carried 
in His consciousness something more than the 
human hope of a future life. Ft entered into His 
will, it modified tho scope and method of II is work, 
it qualified Ilia whole conception both of the King- 
dom as a future event and of His relation to it as 
its Ruler. No doubt, as Strauss saw with charac- 
teristic clearness, ‘ this (continuous) certainty must 
have been as supernatural as the event itself r ( New 
Life of Jesus, Eng. tr., ]>. 45). Rut that need not 
trouble us nowadays. vVe are manifestly in the 
presence of a consciousness which contains elements 
that must be frankly conceded to be superhuman. 
One of these is a programme of personal iniluence 
which includes tho life after death. Tt is not at 
all inappropriate to find in the Fourth Gospel this 
aspect of eternal life radiating from its wonderful 
picture of His historic consciousness. AVhen He 
says to Martha, * I am the resurrection and the life,’ 
He utters in mystical phrase what is implied in the 
assertion that after death Ho will como in glory 
and receive the faithful to tho rewards of the 
Kingdom. 

4. His demands on the disciples.— It is a natural 
coefficient of all these forces in His consciousness 
that He as Messiah- King should make supreme 
demands of His subjects, (n) He imposes on them 
the law of faith, a faith in Himself which He no- 
whero discriminates from fait h in God. It is this 
attitude of trust that produces His miracles of 
healing and His words of forgiveness. (6) lie im- 
poses the law of complete surrender oven to death 
‘ for my sake.* The varied Greek equivalents for 
twee v tf'ov may go back t-o one Aramaic form, but 
the freedom of translation ami tradition is a wit- 
ness to the frequency and the penetrating quality 
of the words of Jesus in this regard. This phrase, 
uttered in respect of persecution and of death, 
throws light upon such an incident as the command 
to the young ruler to sell his possessions and follow* 
Jesus, and upon the completeness of that devotion 
which He demanded of tho twelve. (<') Ho imposes 
a still more searching test— a test of character-- 
when He speaks of those who are ‘ worthy * of Him. 
To be worthy of Him (of. Mt l() 34jr *, and Harnaek’s 
searching analysis [Sayings of Jesus, pp. 8(MM>]) 
is tacitly assumed to prove that a man belongs lo 
the kingdom of righteousness. The idea must not 
be treated superficially, as if any distinguished 
leader might determine who are worthy followers. 
It must bo connected with tho other ideas in 
which Jesus seems to be constantly revealing 
Himself to His disciples as an object of religious 
regard. The worthiness hero referred to must, 
therefore, bo compared with the w hole standard of 
personal worth which is presented in the Gospels. 
That standard has various phases and elements. 
It demands unlimited inward purity, unlimited out- 
ward devotion to the known will of God, love for 
God which absorbs tho whole personality, and love 
for one’s neighbour which is equivalent to the love 
of one’s own life j it sets up the character of God 
as something known, in His righteousness and His 
love, and demands that men shall aim at that per- 
fection ; it lifts the whole problem from local, 
national, external tests to those which are uni- 


versal, supreme, eternal, inevitable. It is in tho 
heart of this system of ideas, even in the course of it si 
unfolding, that the character, will, teaching, ami 
very Person of desus emerge as an unexpected and 
yet essential part, of it. W e are not concerned with 
tho question how tho historical could thus be allied 
with tho eternal, how one person in lime could de- 
termine the moral standing of all others through 
their deliberate valuation of Him; that is a later 
question. The matter before us is one of fact. It 
would seem that , according to tho earlie 1 1 tradition, 
Jesus did without formality of claim, but con- 
stantly, on all sides of His self-expression, in word 
and act, draw to Ifimself tho faith and obedience 
of His disciples and present Himself to them as 
the standard of moral worth — in fact, became to 
them the object of a religious regard. Tho effort 
to prove that this worship of Christ arose only after 
His death ami is reflected into tho story of His 
ministry has been prolonged, painstaking, and 
futile. Tlie fact is too deeply and subtly involved 
in the whole presentation of II is personality, even 
in the Synoptic Gospels, to have been added and 
merely reflected from laterand baseless enthusiasm. 
The vast majority of modern scholars even in- 
cluding many like Wernlo and Hnrnaek, who are 
reckoned to the so-called ' Liberal ’ posit ion— admit 
that there are here in the Gospels indubitable 
proofs that the consciousness of Jesus contained 
elements not invented by the apostles, yet not 
native to the human mind as known everywhere 
else in history. These elements, as wo have sur- 
veyed t hem thus far, appeared in the kind of things 
lie undertook to do among men, in the manner of 
His self-expression. They go deep into the inmost 
workings of His mind, into tho foundations of His 
character, into tho substance of His purpose. Con- 
ceive them as possessed by a man— a son of the race 
— and they become a confusion and a folly. Rut 
the Church has conceived them as the supremely 
natural rcvealings of a superhuman conscious will, 
and they have been lifted into harmony and divine 
power (see, further, under Ilf.). 

D. The special titles.— i. The Son of God. - 
The NT contains material for tracing in part the 
remarkable development of the meaning of this 
great title. In view of the arbitrariness of bis 
critical method, we shall assume that N. Schmidt 
( EBi iv. 46901V., and The Prophet of Nazareth) 
occupies an impossible position when lie maintains 
‘ that Jesus never called Himself “ the Son of God,” 
and never was addressed by that title ’ (El U iv. 4701 , 
where the last clause, strictly taken, may be true, 
but is irrelevant ). 

(a) Two termini. — The terminus a quo in NT 
usage is reflected not only in the Synoptic Gospels, 
but even in the Fourth, whore we find in certain 
passages what appears to have been the current 
Jewish use of the phrase. Its history goes back to 
Ps 2 7r *, where the twin ideas of Messinhship and 
►Son ship are brought together. The well-known 
Hebrew w ay of conceiving of Israel as God’s Son by 
making the deliverance from Egypt tho birthday of 
the people (Ex 4 ?a , llos 1 1 1 etc.) was followed up by 
an equally careful avoidance of tho idea that any 
King of Israel was His offspring. The idea of Son- 
ship expressed in Nathan’s words (2 S 7 U ) is quite 
evidently religious and ethical, and that, passage 
may have given rise to the language of Ps 2. In 
the Jewish period, outside the Gosjiels, no certain 
eases are found in which tho Messiah is spoken of 
as ‘Son of God.’ Rut in tho Gogols, though the 
evidence is confused, signs are not wanting t hat 
occasionally the phrase was employed as a honorific 
title for the anointed one; of. Aik 3" r> 7 (Mt N~"), 
Mt 14 83 (wanting in Mk), Mt 1G" J (difieient in 
Mk 8* Lk IP), Mt 26’* (dillerent in Mk 14«, Lk 
22^"-), Mt 27 ' ,0 (dillerent in Lk 23 3!> , wanting in 
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Mk), Lk 4 41 . Tn tho Fourth Gospel the words of 
Nathanael (l 49 ) and Martha (ll 27 ) sound like faith- 
ful echoes of this early period when tho Messiah 
was spoken of ns Son of Clod in a manner similar 
to Israel, Ephraim, and David, who were uniquely 
loved, fhoMiii, and endowed by God. Tho tille as 
so used did not, of course, involve any reference 
either to tho pre-existence or to the mode of birth of 
the Messiah. The terminus ad quem in tho NT 
literature is seen in the Epistle to the Hebrews 
quite as clearly as in the Fourth Gospel. There 
the Son is conceived of as a divine being (He 1 I,K ) 
who partook of human life by a sublime act of His 
own gracious will (2 14 ). 

(b) The source of the later use. — That which came 
historically between these extremes and made 
possi bio the passage from the earlier vague mean- 
ing of this title to the later exalted meaning was 
t ho consciousness and self-manifestation of .Jesus. 
As wo have seen, He spoke of Hod as His Father 
with a note which diH'oren tinted llis relationship 
from that of all other men. He avoided the almost 
unavoidable phrase ‘Our Father* except when lie 
taught His disciples how they should pray. Accord- 
ing to the Synoptics, He rather took this Sonship 
as a fundamental fact, not to ho discussed, while 
the Fourth (I os pel represents it as an open claim 
which caused much controversy between Him and 
tbc Jewish theologians and nearly brought Him 
to death (Jn 5 17f * 10 29 * 33 ). Ami it is of tho utmost 
significance that John in those two passages re- 
presents this claim to a unique and divine Sonship 
to lrnvo been found by llis enemies simply in His 
peculiar emphasis upon the words * My Father.’ 
If this is true to fact, then certain passages in the 
Synoptics must have conveyed tho same iaea to His 
disciples. In the Synoptics reference must be made 
to Mk 12 1 ' ,a (Mt 21 Wff ;, Lk 20 5,ff *) f where He by im- 
plication describes Himself as ‘Son* as compared 
with the prophets and others, who are ‘servants,’ 
to Mt 1 7“ (see Dolman, Worte Jcsu 2 , p. 231), and 
to Mk ]3 M , of which II. J. Ilolt-zinann [Die Syuop- 
tiker *, Tiibiiigen, 1901, p. 170) says that it is the 
only place in which ‘The Son of God’ appears to 
luivo a metaphysical value. In the light of such 
passages, the repeated emphasis upon * Son of God ’ 
in the story of the Temptation —especially if that 
story came from His own lips— must not he referred 
to the popular, lmt to His own characteristic, under- 
standing of the term. 

(c) A central passage . — One of the central pas- 
sages is Mt 1 1 29 * 1 * 7 , Lk 10 m (from Q), concerning 
which it is clear : (i.) that Ho reveals a conscious- 
ness beyond that of all prophets and saints in a 
‘sonship’ which is the basis of mutual knowledge 
botween Himself and ‘the Father’; (ii.) that He 
recognizes that ‘all things’ have been ‘delivered’ 
unto Him. Well hausen (on Mt ll-* 5 - 30 ) points out 
that all doctrine and know ledge is among the Jews 
Tapddoaris. But ‘ tho irapdSo<ns of Jesus springs im- 
mediately from God, not from men.’ It is very 
common to restrict this phrase to matters of know- 
ledge and teaching (so Harnack, Wellhausen, 
Denney). And yet, if we read the passage in its 
Mattlucan context, it would seem that * all things’ 
must include at least the Messianic functions to 
which Ho refers in His reply to John’s messengers 
(Mt 1 l 2f *)» and which ought to have brought to 
repentance tho cities where His mighty works 
were done (Ml ll 20 ). To some it still seems jejune 
and entirely untrue to the range of His conscious- 
ness and the type of Ills Messiahship to restrict the 
' all tilings ’ to llis ‘ doctrine ’ (s no llarnitck’s argu- 
ment in Sayings of Jesus, p. 297 ff. ). Tho revelation 
to which lie refers in the next clause, even though 
He does mention the ootpol, must mean more than 

‘ a revelation of a knowledge.’ Was He not speak- j 
ing with the <ro<f>ol when they rejected His revolution 


of the Spirit of God by His works in Mt IS! 95 * ? 
Did He exclude that kind of revelation when He 
thought of the ‘all things’? And further, if it 
is ‘teaching’ that constitutes tho whole of His 
‘yoke’ (Mt ll 29 ), wherein does that differ from the 
‘burdens’ which He deplores? If tho paragraph 
is not to he interpreted in this selling, the best 
place to put it would be after the death of saerifice 
liad come fully into view. Then the true meaning 
of ‘all things have been delivered unto me’ would 
appear clearly as a reference to the functions of 
tho Messiahshin. The words can only express the 
consciousness that everything necessary for estab- 
lishing the Kingship of God was now committed 
to His will, anil that, as we know, included far 
more than teachings. 

[d) T he origin of this Sonship. — The idea that 
the term ‘Son of God’ was only equivalent to the 
term ‘Messiah’ having been discredited, some 
scholars tried to prove that Jcsuh first conceived 
of His Messiabship and from that passed on to His 
unique Sonship. That theory in turn seems to be 
doomed. It is clear that His Messiabship arose 
out of a religious background, bnt that religious 
background had nothing greater than the con- 
sciousness of ‘the Father’ in His relation to ‘the 
Son.’ But, if this lilial relationship with God is 
the lauds of His consciousness, and if it is unique, 
incommunicable save in a secondary though still 
glorious sense (Jn l 13 , Ito 8 3 - 14 * ltt , where the uso 
of rtsva for viol is significant), is it also true that 
we get from Himself no hint as to its origin ? 
That it is moro than merely religio-ethical is evi- 
dent (sec Dal in an, Worte Je.su 2 , p. 235). Ho seems 
to have taken for granted that men would consider 
it to he Hupra-temporal and assume that He hail 
‘come’ or ‘been scut’ in a higher sense than can 
be used of the sending or coming of a prophet. 
Hence it is that we find in Matthew (.V 7 HP 1 * 40 
1 l a5 ‘ 27 ) a series of aorists which seem clearly to refer 
to pre-temporal acts of God. To these W. C. Allen 
would add, as significant of the same idea of pre- 
existence, Mt 5 17 9 ,s ll 10 UP* (see his St. Matthew , 
pp. 40, 122, 123). But that eternal Sonship which 
seems to be behind so many of His references to 
His mission, and which was for others an inference 
from llis self-revelation, naturally became in their 
minds a pre-condition when they came to tell the 
story of His Messiabship. Then they accounted 
for llis unique Sonship cither by the unique birth 
(Lk I 80 ) or by llis pre-existence as the Logos and 
His manifestation in the Hush (Jn l 1 * 18 h 

2 . The Son of Man.— (a) Origin of the term . — 
Controversy has long raged around this great title. 
Until about twenty years ago, it was generally 
accepted as a historical fact that Jesus used tho 
phrase, and ingenuity was spent upon discovering 
what He meant by it and why He seems to have 
preferred it to any other. (For full accounts of 
the varieties of opinion see tho summaries sub 
voce of S. It. Driver in HDD, and of N. Schmidt 
in EBi.) A sudden change was wrought when 
some German scholars, especially Lietzmann, 
Wellhausen, and Fiehig, raised the question, on 
purely philological grounds, whether Jesus could 
have used the phrase at all. Assuming that He 
spoke Aramaic, it was pointed out that tho Aramaic 
equivalent of 6 roC avtfpibwov could only be 
Harnash or Barnasha, and that this was the 
ordinary Aramaic word for ‘ a man ’ in the indefinite 
sense, and liad come to l>e used as an indefinite 
personal pronoun for ‘one.’ The conclusion was 
reached by some (Wellliausen, Schmidt, etc.) that 
a sheer misunderstanding of certain (authentic) 
sayingH (especially Mk 2 ur * w*), where Jesus spoke 
of ‘ man,* had led early Greek translators from the 
Aramaic to use the unnatural Greek phrase, and 
that, by a natural process this was extended to other 
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authentic passages, and also to some new ones which 
theological conceptions of His Person led them to 
attribute to Jesus. The discussion of this problem 
must be left to the linguistic specialists. But a sur- 
vey of the controversy yields the following points. 

(1) Much depends on the date OMcribcd to the lirnt documents 
in which it occurs. Now the author* of Matthew and Luke 
found this phrase in that document Q which gave them so many 
of the words of Jesus, if they independently got hold of q in 
Greek, and if, as Harnaok holds, it was composed before the 
Fall of Jerusalem, it must he dated in the lifetimo of many of 
the first disciples of Jesus. This fact will go far to prove Ihnt 
‘ Mark ’ found the phrase in his independent material, which also 
must have existed Indore a.p. 70. Thu double process of mis- 
understuudinK thu Arumuic phrase and using it for theological 
ends, by which N. Schmidt accounts for its place in the Gospels, 
is then thrown back to the lifetime of the primary apostles. 
Tills seems incredible among: people who spoko both Aramaic 
and Greek, (3) Those who believe that Jesus used Nome word 
to express this idea agree that He therein referred directly to 
Dn 713, unci did so most distinctly at llis trial (Mk 14 ,i3 ). It 
seems difficult to believe that He could not have made this 
reference in that form, on the ground that, as Lielzimuu insists, 
the title Son of Man ‘did not, and for linguistic reasons could 
not, exist in Aramaic’ - an extreme which Dolman refuses to 
accept ( H'orte [Jcsu-, p. 103 f.). As a matter of fact, when 
the Greek Gospels were translated (in the lectionary known as 
the Evamjeliarinni / / irnwlymi fru< ton ) i n to un Aramaic dialect 
which ' may, perhaps, bear a close resemblance to that in which 
Jesus spoke to His disciples ’ (13. Nestle, Textual Criticism of the 
Creek XT, king, tr., Jsnidon, 1001, p. 103), two forms were used, 
clumsy as they were, as equivalents for the Greek for * Son of 
Man ’ (N. Schmidt, JSUi iv. 4714). The phrase is indeed, and 
admittedly, uncouth in any and every language. Hut its very 
strangeness may have lent it value for the purpose of Jesus. 
Those who believe with 11. If. Charles thul. Jesus adopted the 
phrase from the ‘Similitudes’ of the Book of Enoch have less 
trouble, of course, with its presence in the Gospels, but throw 
Lho philological puzzle back to its origin in ' Enoch.' Un the 
other hand, E. A. Abbott holds that Jesus derived the term from 
Ezekiel, where vii uvOpwitov appears scores of times in LXX as a 
translation of the Hebrew ben ’ lulhdni . As to the Aramaic 
translation of the latter, which would lie given in the synagogues, 
bo points out that the Targum of Jonathan (2nd cent.) calls 
Ezekiel bnr'ddhnin , and this may have been the phrase familiar 
to Jesus. If tins were the phrase He used, which Abbott seems 
to hold us possible, the reference to Dn 7*3 would not be ex- 
cluded. Ills whole manner of revealing His consciousness in- 
volved the constant use of manyOT ideas and passages, hitherto 
uuharmonized or superfleialh interpreted. His consciousness 
extracted their inner unity as llie reflexion of itself, and their 
variety as the prophetic voices of God. (3) Thu avoidance of 
the title by the authors of the Gospels, except when they attri- 
bute its use to Jesus, arose from their recognition of its strange- 
ness, and their reverence for Ilis purpose in its adoption. 
Moreover, lho titles which they use uro either religious or 
prophetic in their meaning, but ‘ Hon of Man ’ does not imme- 
diately suggest a religious idea like ‘the Lord,’ nor link Him 
directly and openlylwith canonical prophecy like ‘ the Christ, ’ 
nor immediately with the Father,' like ‘Son of God.’ It 'is 
colourless in these respects, and even in our own day is used 
only when men wish to emphasize one of the aspects of His 
Person, namely, Ilis humanity. But that was not what the 
curliest disciples needed to emphasize by means of a title ; and 

f >robably It was not whut Jesus intended by it. Its avoidance 
n the Epistles is due obviously to the fact that to Gentiles it 
could have had no meaning at all. Tills mukus it all the more 
significant that the Gentile Synoptic (Luke), who avoids so 
much that is peculiarly Jewish, retains it so freely in the words 
of Jesus, aud preserves several instances of its use which are 
peculiar to his Gospel (see below). (4) It iB not impossible that, 
when Jesus used the Aramaic form, His emphasis on it carried 
the meaning ‘the Man,’ but that, for reasons partially suggested 
by Dalman (op. cit., p. lfiftf.), the only Greek form free from 
embarrassment was not 6 av0pw?roc, but 6 vlbt tow ayOpwrrov. 
But it is by no means conclusively proved that Jesus could not., 
even in Aramaic, use a phrase, however peculiar, for which those 
Greek words wore, in the minds of men who knew and read and 
wrote both languages, the best equivalent. Hurkltt holds that 
* the Bon of Man ’ is a literal translation of the Aramaic for 
‘the human being,’ ‘the Man,’ and that, when Jesus used it. 
the effect would be ‘ the Mail— you know of whom I speak,’ and 
that at His trial the reference to Dn 713 became quite clear 
( Earliest Sources for the Life of Jew*, p. 00). 

(6) Use of the term by Jesus. — It must help us to 
understand His consciousness if we try to discover 
why and how He used this strange tit le. 

(1) We must remember that I lie term ‘ Messiah’ 
did not. occur as a personal noun until Jewish 
times, and that the indiscriminate use of it by us 
ns an equivalent for other terms limy and does lead 
to inaccuracy. Some word must, indeed, he found 
to cover all the phenomena of the strange ul luring 
hope which held the eyes of that race directed 
upon God and the future with passionate confi- 


dence; and Messiah’ has become fixed for us in 
that usage. But wo must not forget that many 
descriptions of their hope even in the OT contain 
no allusion to a personal Messiah. The word 
‘Messiah* in late Jewish literature — ‘ mino (or 
‘tho') anointed one’ -is used most frequently 
whore the mind of the seer is fixed upon the clasTi 
of nations, when he thinks of dynasty succeeding 
dynasty and empire overthrowing empire. Then 
ho concoives of the Anointed One, generally as the 
‘ Son of David,* as appearing to overcome all foes. 
From this it becomes plain that in tho days of 
Jesus— whether false Messiahs lmd already ap- 
peared or not — the word Messiah would inevitably 
suggest a powerful historical king, a warrior, an 
army, a sudden ami resistless revolution. But., if 
wc tako Knock .‘17-70 to bo pre-Christian, another 
conception of tho great deliverance had arisen. 
Developing the central idea in Du 7 J8 , tho eye of 
faith saw one appear, who comes down upon the 
plane of history from above, wholly ‘ super natural,’ 
lor whom a now name must he found. (Ho is very 
rarely called ‘the Anointed. 5 ) He, ‘the Son of 
Man,’ shall execute judgment on men and angels 
alike. His sphere is evidently other than that 
usually associated with the picture of the anointed 
king, of David’s lineage. 

The difference between the ideals lod to a differ- 
ence in the effect of tho names principally associated 
with each. This comes out in a startling way in 
the trial scene. When Jesus is asked whether He 
is ‘ theChriBt,’ He not only assents, hut immediately, 
as if still avoiding a misunderstanding, makes the 
statement that they will see ‘ the Son of Man’ at 
f he right hand of power and in the clouds of heaven. 
Now, it avrs no blasphemy, as has often l>een 
pointed out, for a man to claim to be Messiah ; 
hut the claim to he ‘the Son of Man,’ uttered in 
the presence of so many witnesses, was taken as a 
blasphemous claim at once. Yet, strange to say, 
according to the Synoptics, the Jewish judges did 
not lay before Pilate the religious (Son of Man) 
hut the political (Messiah) charge, that He claimed 
‘to bo king’ (Mk 15 a ). Luke tells us (£2 70 ) that it 
was the claim to he Son of Man that led to the 
further question, ‘Art thou then the Son of God?* 
— where * Son of God* cannot be a mere repetition 
of the original question, ‘If thou art the Christ, 
tell us’ (v." 7 ), but suggests that the term ‘Son of 
Man’ carried to their minds higher personal im- 
plications than 4 Messiah.’ Exactly the same suc- 
cession of ideas appears in the Fourth Gospel, 
where Pilate is evidently first told that Jesus 
claimed to ho king of the Jews(Jn 18 iCt ; though, 
strangely enough, both here aud in the Synoptics 
the exact language of the lirst. accusation as re- 
ported from the Jewish judges to Pilate is not pro 
served). When Pilate seems unimpressed by that 
apparently foolish idea, they then pass to a new 
(religious) accusation (l!l 7 ) bused on their Law, viz. 
‘ho made himself the Son of God.’ Such facts 
would seem to prove that the term Messiah carried 
with it too much of a ‘ political ’ meaning, and for 
that reason Jesus avoided its use or acceptance, 
except among tho inner circle of disciples (Ml 10 1,,,r - ) 
or at tho final trial, whereas the term Son of Man 
aa as so instinct, for those who understood it at all, 
with Avhat Ave call ‘ supernatural 1 connotation that 
it suggested the attitude of expectant waiting upon 
God's mighty act rather tlmn the readiness of a 
subject people for revolution, lie therefore could 
feel secure that those who grasped anything of its 
meaning, and they may have been few, Avould not 
be as the dangerous zealots, Avhile those who did 
not understand it would inquire (Jn l-* 1 ). 

(2) Jesus used this title from an early period in 
His ministry down to tho very end, and in many 
connexions, in relatiou to Ills functions os the 
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founder of the Kingdom of God on earth. Some 
of these correspond with the functions assigned to 
the Son of Man in the Book of Enoch, hut many 
aro profoundly different. 

(i.) Before the critical passage describing His 
appearance to IHh disciples near Gjeaarea Philippi, 
He had already used it, according to the three 
Synoptic Gospels, twice (Mk 2 10 2 ,JH and ||) ; accord- 
ing to Q, four times in Matthew's arrangement, 
and twice in Luke’s arrangement (Mt S 20 11 18 12 3SL 40 
and li) ; according to Luke alone, once more (6°, 
where Mt 5 11 roads ‘for my sake’). Of these 
the most significant are that the Son of Man lias 
power on earth to forgive sins and is Lord of the 
Sabbath. The latter is not a strange claim, as 
Wellhaitsen and others maintain, when we re- 
member that the Sabbath was a Jewish insl it utiou, 
and that the saying is parallel, therefore, to His 
assumption of authority over other institutions, 
such as ‘the Law ’ in the Sermon on the Mount, 
the Temple (Mt 12®, cf. Mk ll 15 ' 18 ), and even the 
Covenant itself (Mk 14 24 ). 

(ii.) He uses the title ‘Son of Man’ when Ho 
begins to teach ITis disciples about 1J is death 
(Mk 8 31 9 la ). And part of their distress and 
dismay must have been due to this most astonish- 
ing collocation of ideas. For, if ITe lmd already 
uttered the words of Mt 10» ll 19 12 8 - *» 13 37 - 
He had suggested to thorn a personal power and 
authority with which death seemed utterly incon- 
sistent. According to the Synoptics, the teaching 
about His death immediately followed the confes- 
sion of Peter at Cmsarea. Now', it is essential to 
a conception of His method to sco that Matthew is 
right in his interpretation of the meaning of our 
Lord’s question, ‘ Who do men say that the Son 
of Man is?’ (10 ,s ; cf. Mk S 97 , Lk 9 18 ). Ho had 
already spoken of Himself as 4 the Son of Man,’ 
but that name of itself had for them no definite- 
ness, and needed interpretation ; so the problem 
was whether the disciples had yet ‘ placed ’ Him in 
their scheme of things. Hence tho joy when Ho 
found that they saw in Him the Messiah. But 
this insight of theirs made it urgent that they 
should not he swept off their feet by earthly views 
of the Messiah. They must learn that the Son of 
Man is not only the Messiah of their familiar 
hopes, hut also the ‘Suffering Servant,’ and must 
die. Hence this is the title which He uses when 
describing the purpose and effect of that death on 
tho relations of man and God (Mk 10 4B 14 m ). In 
and for His own consciousness, the union of * the 
Son of Man ’ with the 4 Suffering Servant of 
Jahweh’ had already taken place. That which 
was incongruous for His disciples had long been 
central for Him. That which to them is a moral 
impossibility shines before Him even through lurid 
glory as the crown of the moral universe. Tn His 
blood the relations of God and man are re-con- 
structed. He who serves the race unto death, if 
He be the Son of Man, ipso facto becomes the Lord 
of its destiny. But His Lordship is for His con- 
sciousness equivalent to the Kingship of God. 
Here then the new and transcendent fact is 
attained, ffrst in His insight and will, and then in 
the experience of those upon whom the new re- 
lationship, the actual Kingship of the Father, takes 
effect Not the fulfilment of tho Law by (he mass 
of the people, as their Kabhis taught, not even 
their repentance at the call of a prophet, like John 
the Baptist, not the abstract announcement by 
Jesus that God is the Father, nor even the ex- 
emplification of it in His treatment of the sinful 
ana the suffering, opens the new era in the creative 
relations of God and man. The foundations of the I 
world have been changed. That new era is pro- I 
dtieed by the will of the Son of Man to oiler Him- 
self os in some real sense a ransom, a sacrifice in 


death. But this death of the Son of Man is due 
ultimately to the will of God (see use of irapaMw/u 
in Mk 10 33 14 41 ; cf. Jn 10 18 12* 71 -). It is in- 
trinsic to the very nature of that process by which 
God is to establish the perfect Kingship of His holy 
love and holy will among men. This is perhaps 
the most startling feature of the re-interpretation 
(referred to above) of the functions of the deliverer, 
whether called Messiah or Son of Man. Histori- 
cally, it is rooted in the Ebhed-Jahweh of Tsaiah ; 
actually it was present to the consciousness and 
will of Jesus as a living purpose ; and its effect is 
scon in that new form of religious consciousness 
whose intelligible, not to say intelligent, history 
began when Hie primary apostles discovered that 
tho Cross was tho instrument of the Christ for their 
reconciliation with God. Almost all the NT litera- 
ture finds there the socret of the Kingdom of God. 
It has been established in sacrifice, in a* deed whose 
superhuman quality is seen in its transcendent 
moral beauty and power (1 Co l 1811 *)* St. Paul it 
was who saw so deeply that the death of Jesus 
secured that vindication of the righteousness of 
God which some of the greatest prophets and seers 
had foreseen as a necessary condition in the estab- 
lishment of tho Kingship of God. 

(iii.) The title ‘ Son of Man ’ is used also and most 
frequently in the eschatological, including the 
apocalyptic, parts of tho words of J onus. 11 e speaks 
to His disciples (according to Lk 17» a*. «. #*) of 
‘the days of the Son of Man,’ which may have 
reminded them of tho Jewish way of speaking of 
‘ the days of tho Messiah.’ (Tho peculiarly Jewish 
colouring of this phrase shows that Luke, who 
avoids that kind of thing when he can, found it in 
some document not used by Matthew and Mark.) 
He will appear in power and glory (Mk 13 2,! I4 ,t2 ) 
and will then enter upon tho supreme task of judg- 
ment (Mk 8 M = Mt 10*' 7 , Mt25 m ). That appearing 
Avill not ho confined to Judina, but have universal 
effect (Lk 17 M = Mt 24 s7 ). In these and similar 
passages Jesus uses language which, while remind- 
ing His hearers of passages in Daniel, yet presents 
in its total effect an entirely new view of the con- 
summation. Tt is not true to llis consciousness to 
say, as recent ‘ eschatologisls ’ have been insisting, 
that lie shared in tho crude catastrophic view of 
the last things. His consciousness has wrought a 
revolution for His disciples which their minds only 
gradually realized ; and their confusion is reflected 
in the reports of Ilia last discourses, and indeed in 
the rest of the NT. He speaks of the Son of Man 
coming with power and ‘with’ or ‘on’ the clouds 
of heaven. What that means for Him must bo sot 
beside the fact that He has already come. We 
cannot understand Him by supposing, as Schweitzer 
does, that Jesus expected to become Messiah and 
Son of Man only after death. Such a violent con- 
ception of a consciousness that only lives on what 
it is going to bo and is not yet, is incredible. The 
Son of Man had already come. Tho miracle that 
is foretold must be compared with the miracle 
already done. H is consciousness even as He speaks 
— so ‘ naturally ’ !— embraces the human and the 
superhuman, tho conscious will that ‘came’ and 
the conscious will that shall * come ’ again. It is as 
mi true to the nature of llis consciousness to coniine 
it wholly within the limits of the imagination of 
llis disci pies, os they looked forward to llis coming, 
as it would he to insist that His mind held the 
successive details of that future already in their 
actual form. The essent ial difference, and the key 
to our further understanding of Him, lies in that 
consciousness that Tfc, as tho Son of Man, pre- 
existent and superhuman, had come and therefore 
must and would come again. Wo have already 
seen that the pictorial element is undoubtedly 
present in His eschatological sayings, and that will 
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odd to the conviction that we must not attribute 
to Him the crude ‘ miraculism ’ that Ilis disciples 
saw in tho form of His sayings. On the other 
hand, we must not take refuge, with the timidity 
of the modern mind before the word ‘miracle,’ in 
the notion that He possessed and claimed no super- 
human power over tho forces of nature. The 
* purely spiritual ’ view of His relation to history, 
whatever that may mean, was His as little as it 
was His disciples’ view. It is the higher concep- 
tion of evolution (not the naturalistic, mechanical) 
that gives to our day better than to His own or 
any other generation the means of interpreting 
His consciousness at these points. That view is 
that the history of our world has been carried 
upward and enriched by the appearance and opera- 
tion of new factors. For it is a crude evolutionism 
which holds that the simple produced the complex 
or the lower caused the higher to exist. To say 
that the higher was in the lower, when there is no 
sign of its presence, does not enlighten us. It is 
host to say that, when the conditions were ready, 
life or thought appeared, whence we know not, 
and became a self-multiplying power in history. 
The new factors are 4 from above,' they have 
‘come,’ and they have laid hold of the material 
prepared for them, with a strange power and for 
ends whose nature the former things could not 
suggest. The Son of Man was conscious of being 
such a new factor in history, and henco of a re- 
lation to nature which was both human and more 
than human, lie came eating and drinking, He 
had not where to lay His head, lie had to face the 
conditions of human history even in temptation of 
the devil, in hostility and bet rayal by those whom 
He loved, in death, because llo was a son of man. 
But, being tho Son of Man, He could do these 
mighty works among the forces of nature and even 
rise from the dead. And He would como, soon or 
late (His words leave room for both), with power 
and the clouds of heaven for a universal reign over 
the human race in the namo of God. 

(3) In the Fourth Gospel . — The use of the title 
‘Son of Man’ in the Fourth Gospel, where it 
occurs 12 times, is characteristically di tie rent from, 
and yet fundamentally the same as, its use in tho 
Synoptics, (a) The peculiar use of tho 3rd pers. in 
connexion witli this title is emphasized by the fact 
that in this Gospel Ho uses the 1st pers. so freely — 
‘I am* light, bread, good shepherd, etc. Only at 
986*. r0 ading di'Opdirov for 0eoO) does lie seem to 
say, and that indirectly, ‘I am tho Son of Man.’ 
(6) Further, we find that tho title produces the 
same confusion in the minds of others as it does 
according to the Synoptics, llis claim to be 
Messiah, and speculation whether He be the 
Messiah, are darkened by His deliberate association 
of that apocalyptic and less familiar title ‘ Son of 
Man * (if mmiliur at all to any but tho docti) with 
death and with eating llis iiesh and drinking His 
blood (6 03 ). ‘ His disciples’ are discouraged (fi 80, °°) 

iust as Peter was, according to the Synoptists. 
The Jews and tho multitude likowiso are perplexed 
(6 M ), and ask, ‘Who is this Son of Man? 5 (12 34 ). 
(c) It is in answer to a perplexed mind that in two 
cases Jesus usos the title in an apocalyptic con- 
nexion (3 18 O 68 ), where ‘ascending’ and ‘descend- 
ing’ express His consciousness of superhuman 
relations with heaven and earth (cf. I® 1 ), (d) A 


(crucifixion and ascension), whereas in tlie Synoptics 
it is always used in an ethical sense ; and 4 glorify ’ 
(fiofdfw) (12 88 13 81 ) is here used of His death in an 
ethical sense, whereas the idea is applied to the 
Son of Man in the Synoptists in a way which 
implies a glory apparent to the senses, (e) The 


essential identity of this consciousness with that 
described in the Synoptics is evident. The ditler- 
ence of colouring is not wholly explained by saying 
that with John 4 the name . . . has reference not to 
the higher claims of Jesus, but to tho fact of llis 
manhood’ (E. F. Scott, The Fourth Gospel , p. 181). 
Rather is it due to tlm constant effort in this 
Gospel to present the historic consciousness of 
Jesus as the perfect union of the supernatural with 
the natural. He who both wept at the grave and 
immediately raised the dead >vas not living in a 
double consciousness, now human and now divine ; 
nor, for this author, was it primarily ‘a human 
nature united with tho divine’ ( ib . p. 18G) for which 
the title was used. Tho emphasis in these passages 
is still on the divine which lias become human, 
on the supernatural in the natural. Even in 5 a7 , 
if we translate 4 a son of man’ (but cf. tho anar- 
throus title in 10 38 19 7 and Mt 14* 3 ), the change from 
4 Son of God ’ in v. 88 involves a kind of ‘ play ’ upon 
the words 4 Son of Man,’ and means that lie has 
authority on earth (Mk 2 l °) to forgive sins, as being 
also 4 a son of mun.’ It is tho fact of incarnation, vast 
in its meaning, that contains this power. Tim 
power alike to reveal (3 Mf *), to redeem (3 N 12 32, :M ), 
to nourish with divine life (G 88 ), and to judgo (.V- 7 ) 
rests upon tho fact that in history, as a man, He 
yet stands as Son of Man. And the context of 
these passages shows it to be no less true that, for 
tho Johaunine interpreter of His consciousness, 
these functions rest upon the fact that in history, 
as a man, He yet stands as Son of God, the Logos 
who became flesh. 

III. Jesus Christ as Creator of the 
CHURCH.— We have in the NT the record not 
merely of the conscious will of the historic Jesus, 
but of the effect which that will produced in the 
experience of man, in tho rise of the Christian 
Church. Some account of that matter is herewith 
given in its two principal stages. 

i. The experience of the disciples before 
the Crucifixion.— The attention of students of 
the Gospels has been fastened mainly upon two 
subjects, viz. the teaching of Jesus as recorded in 
the Gospels, and the traces of later thought in tlioso 
records, such eh the apologetic purpose revealed in 
Matthew and John, or the personal views of His 
Person held by each of the four evangelists. There 
is another somewhat neglected field of study, viz. 
that change which Jesus wrought in tho religious 
life of llis disciples. This is in a sense only tlm 
reverse side of tho whole fact of which tho obverse 
has been presented in the description of His con- 
scious will. But it must also bo considered if wo 
are to realize vividly the process by which He 
became the founder of Christianity. The neglect 
of this topic is 011c fruitful cause of tlio wide spread 
but superficial view that Jesus was a teacher, 
whose disciples after llis death exaggerated Him 
into a Redeemer and a Divine Person. 

X. Jesus and Israel. — The first disciples camo to 
Jesus from those who had been arrested by tlio 
message of John the Baptist, llis announcement 
of the approach of the Kingdom of heaven was 
bound up with the announcement that tlm King 
Himself would appear, through whom the Holy 
Spirit would enter into tho life of tho people (Mk 
l 8 * 8 , Mt 3*' 18 , Lk S 1 ' 80 , Jn l 19 * 87 ). ’rimy understood, 
of course, that lie would come to Israel and some- 
how assert llis supreme authority over tlm people 
of God. But they did not and could not anticipate 
the entirely new manner in which Unit assertion 
would be made, the new type of kingship which 
He would establish. Even tucir propuets had not 
foreseen it (Mt 11 V. 

(a) His appeal to the Jews . — Jesus did make llis 
appeal steadily and unwcaricdly to Israel as tlio 
people of God. He preached throughout the 
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synagogues of Galilee (Mk l w ). On each visit to 
.Jerusalem He went to the Temple and dealt 
directly with the responsible heads of the Jewish 
religious community. Ami not only John but the 
Synoptists represent Him as aware that His rejec- 
tion or acceptance by thorn determined the question 
whether * it is own* had received Him or not (e.ff., 
Jn 1“ 0 82, «• M 8" 9 41 , Mt 21® « 23 3 ™). When He 
sent out His disciples to preach in His name (alike 
the twelve and the seventy), Ho commanded them 
to address * the lost sheep of the house of Israel * 
(Mt 10°) or to prepare the way for His own preach- 
ing among them (Lk 10 1 ). The last great struggle 
culminating in llis death arose from His unbroken 
will to bring Israel to repentance and into sub- 
mission to Himself, 

{b) The disciples and this appeal . — His disciples 
accompanied Him through the whole series of 
events. They heard, and helped to extend, His 
call to repentance ; and they knew that tins alone 
had not caused ITis donth, for the rulers feared to 
kill one popularly known to be a prophet (Mt 21 26 ). 
They heard His announcement of a liigher code of 
morals ; that did not cause His death. They heard 
Him accused of breaking the Sabbath ; that also, 
though more grave, did not directly enter into His 
final condemnation. They knew that even tho 
desire to bo a revolutionary Messiah would not 
have procured His formal indictment and execu- 
tion ; patriotism would have kept his enemies 
silent, if not enthusiastic. On the other hand, 
t hey had watched his passionate desire to save Ilis 
people in His own way and on Itis own terms. 
They had heard his patient arguments with the 
scribes and Pharisees, His protests against thoir 
accusation of Him as an emissary of Satan, His 
warnings against their rejection of Him as leading 
to their own downfall, if is terrific denunciations 
when thoir hatred of Him revealed thorn, not as 
ignorant or sensual, but as hypocrites. They saw 
His very (ears over Jerusalem, when He knew her 
decision to be made and her doom chosen out of 
hatred for the real Spirit of Hod and for the real 
Kingship of God as revealed in Himself (cf. Mt 11** 
I2 JS 20 23 37 * 8U , Mk 12 1 * a , Lk 13 1 '**). Hurkitt explains 
what lie calls ‘the quarrel’ between Jesus and tho 
authorities by the difference between ‘erudition,* 
on which they depended, and * intuition,’ which was 
the supreme quality of llis Spirit (The Gospel 
Jlivfoni and its Transmission , p. 174). The dis- 
ciples have a deeper account of tho matter than 
that, so much deeper that the word ‘quarrel’ is 
not tho adequate term for it. It was in their view 
a warfare between the truo King of Israel and tho 
sons of the Kingdom. Tho resistance to one who 
claims regal authority is either rebellion or patriotic 
rectitude. Tho records show that even before His 
death His disciples had begun to understand it as 
rebellion. 

(r) Persistence of the appeal. — Moreover, it is not 
correct to say that Jesus cut Himself oil from 
Israel. His appeals never ceased. Even in the 
.lohannine account of II is controversy this element 
of grace never altogether fails. His urgency, His 
condemnation, llis denunciation, are the weapons 
of His mercy (e.g. t G 83 * 35 8 12 * 88 10 37f, ) > and on the 
cross Ho prays for tho pardon of those who have 
rejected llis Kingship. To the very ond Ho is 
seeking the lost, manifesting the Father’s grace in 
His own attitude and action towards thorn. 

2. The new Israel.—* The whole Jewish thought 
may he summed up in this, that as surely as there is 
only one God, so surely is there only one sacred com- 
munity (Gemeindo)* (A. Schlatter, NT Theologfc, 
(a 1 w, *1 909-1 0, i. 176). Nowhere is the maj esty of the 
conscious will of Jesus more apparent than m this, 
that, as the people reject Him, Ho begins to cicate 
the new community of God. The disciples preserve 


this fact os fully and clearly as they do His words 
of an eschatological character. And their under- 
standing of His self-estimate was rooted here, and 
not merely in His words of prophecy. The Gospels 
prove on every page that Jesus deliberately set 
Himself to establish the Church as the manifesta- 
tion of the Kingdom of God. Whether He actually 
used the word ‘ Church * (Mt 18 17 ) or not is a minor 
matter ; and it may be even irrelevant. Tho fact 
is that, as He found individuals responsive to His 
call, repenting of Bin, as Ho saw repentant men 
(Lk 5 8 ) ready to rise up and follow Him at all costs, 
waiting upon llis will as upon that of a king, Ho 
saw in them the members of the now community 
of God. He speaks of them as ‘ salt of the earth,* 
‘light of the world* (Mt 6 18f *), and distinguishes 
their kind of righteousness from that of the 
Pharisees (5**). He sees publicans and harlots, 
who repent and follow Him (as many of them had 
believed John the Baptist in his day), going into 
tho Kingdom of God (Mt 21 81 ). He takes the faith 
of the centurion in Himself as the harbinger of 
that multitude of Gentiles who shall come from 
tho east and the west while tho sons of the 
Kingdom are cast out (Mt 8 uf *). The idea that 
Jesus was primarily a teacher, and a personal 
reveal cr only so far as He went about doing good, 
just as He expected others to do, and for the rest 
pictured to Himself, and to others, certain tran- 
scendent acts of God lying yet for Him wholly in 
the future, through which the Kingdom would be 
established out of heaven, is one which leaves 
out the central fact in the Gospels. That central 
fact is that He created, consciously, deliberately, 
patiently, tho new nation, tho community in which 
God’s Kingship was being realized. Hornack 
(Nate IJvtrrsuchungen , etc., p. 97) names it as one 
of tho ‘developments’ in Matthew that Juhuh is 
pictured as addressing n definite community (‘eino 
gesehlosseno Gemeinde’). But, if we subtract a 
Blight element of exaggeration in tho phrase, the 
fact is not. less trno of Mark. In the latter llis 
movements are affected by consideration of three 
groups— the multitude, tho ollicials and their re- 
presentatives, and the disciples. The last, named, 
even when limited to tho twelve (though not always 
so limited), form a definite community, which even 
in Mark is looked upon as the nucleus of the King- 
dom of God (1 1S * 17 - 80 W 2 18 ' 20 3 7 ' m - 4 10, 84 1(P'- «-« 

What, is the evidence in the Gospels that His 
disciples experienced the force of t hat creative will 
during llis earthly ministry? On the outward 
side the answer is easy. For it is clear that Jesus, 
us wo have seen, gathered His followers around 
Him, as individuals who became a more or less 
definite body, through their willingness to accept 
HLs teaching, obey His behests, and put their hope 
in His power. \Vo do not know how large this 
l>ody was. U appears indistinctly as varying in 
number, intelligence, and enthusiasm. That 
crowds followed Him so much as to endanger llis 
work is made very clear in Mark’s Gospel, where 
Ho is represented as repeatedly eluding them and 
their superficial and earthly desires. All the 
Gospols describe Him as selecting twelve men on 
whom Ho concentrated His attention (Mk 1 ,U ' 8C - 
Mt 4 1 *' 22 ; cf. Lk 5 MI , Mk 3> 81 ^ Lk 6 18 ’ 18 , Mt 10 24 , 
Jn 1 85-83 6 ,5; - 70f * ; seeE. Haupt, Xnm Version dn is dcs 
Apostolats im NT t Halle, 1896). As Mark shows 
Him escaping from the multitudes, Matthew most 
distinctly and repeatedly emphasizos the positive 
work of close and intimate instruction of the 
twelve (cf. Mt 1G 18 - 21 17 l * 34 * 33 IS 1 - 21 Id 10 ' 23 20 17 

241 - 28 . 40 20 l,r, ) < 

3. The 4 liberal view.*— It is usual and important 
to point out that, Jesus, in giving to His disciples 
the secret of fellowship with God, did not teaoh 
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them any rules or provide them with institutional 
machinery. Ho 1ms no technique of penitence, 
though He demands penitence. Ho has no ex- 
ternal rules of worship, though He expects them to 
worship. He would have men pray, but teaches 
only one brief and general form. He insists re- 
lentlessly on doing the will of the Father, but Ho 
has no list of commandments. He makes love to 
God and man a universal fundamental law that 
must bo obeyed by all men before and above all 
else, but- where and how they shall bogin Ho does 
not say. All the helps by way of rules, ceremonies, 
symbols, and creeds which other religious teachers 
and directors have used for the guidance of their 
followers are absent from the story of our Lord’s 
dealings with His disciples. These facts raise in 
an urgent way the question, What then did Jesus 
do with His disciples that- was suflicient to create 
the Church and open the Christian ora? The 
answer to this question which the so-called ‘ liberal 1 
theology has made familiar to this generation con- 
sists mainly in this, that Jesus, first by His teaching 
about God as Father and about tho Ivingdom as the 
re-organization of society on the basis of righteous- 
ness and love, further by His own example in 
which faith in the Father and love to man were so 
fully exemplified, awoke in His disciples’ hearts a 
like faith in their own sonship towards God, and 
that * enthusiasm of humanity’ from which all 
effective reforms of society must spring, llis 
primary message was about tho Father and man’s 
direct approach to Him, not about Himself as 
Mediator of that Father's love, not even aboul 
Himself as exemplar of the Father’s spirit. Tt 
was tho admiration and gratitude of the disciples 
Unit clothed Him with the categories of Mossiah 
and Kedeomer, drawn partly from Jewish and 
partly from Hellenistic life and thought, and 
in time added tho remoter conceptions of pro- 
existence, deity, atoning sacrifice, and universal 
authority. 

This position is capable of many modifications. 
There are thoso who reduce the personal function 
of Jesus to little more than that of a superlative 
teacher who was also a man of deep religious ex- 
icricnco (e.g., Bousset, .Jeans; J. WeisH, Christ us, 
lallc, 10 U 0 ). There are those who recognize in 
llis exemplary power a fact of transcendent value 
for all t ime, a form of religious experience which 
surpasses all others, and makes Him Leader ami 
Master of all who would know the power of faith 
and realize in their hearts the love of God (/*.</., 
N. Schmidt, The Prophet of Nazareth), But there 
are those whom it is hard to classify, men who 
seem, under tho spell of ‘the modern mind,’ to 
reduce His significance, and then, under a vision of 
His real place in the history of the Christian con- 
sciousness, to exalt Him to superhuman rank ami 
authority. Such an one is Wernlo {Die Anf tinge 
unscrcr Jteligion ; very clearly also in Die Quel ten 
des Lebens jesu). But we may here take as our 
example Harnack, in whose various writings the 
two points of view (or the influence of these two 
impulses) appear repeatedly. For example, in The 
Sayings of Jesus he says that. Q gives us ‘that 
which' formed the central theme of tho message of 
our Lord — that is, the revelation of the knowledge 
of God, and tho moral call to repent and to bcliovo, 
to renounce tho world and to gain heaven— -this 
and nothing else’ (p. 251). A few pages earlier, 
however (while dealing with the content of Q), ho 
says, ‘It is obvious that our Lord’s consciousness 
of Sonship must have preceded in time llis con- 
sciousness of Mcssiahsliip, must indeed have formed 
a stepping-stone to the latter’ (p. 245 n.); again in 
an often quoted sentonco in Das Wescn des Christen - 
turns, ‘ Not tho Son, but only the Father is con- 
tained in the gospel as Jesus proclaimed it ’ (p. 01 ). 


Yet in the next paragraphs he goes on to show from 
the very words of Jesus that ‘He lends them to 
God, not only through His word, but even more 
through that which Ho is and doeB and finally 
through that- which Ho suffers,’ and concludes by 
asserting ‘that Jesus Himself becamo for His 
disciples the power of the Gospel ’ (p. 92). There 
is evidently a situation horo which needs to he 
cleared up. It has been urged that llarnack in 
that eont-enco means to speak strictly as a hi: dorian 
when he sayB that the gospel as Jesus preuehed it 
contained only 1 the Father and not t he Son,’ and 
that ho does admit the right of (he disciples after- 
wards to introduce Jesus Himself into their form 
of the gospel (so Schlatter). The question is partly 
whether llarnack is right in excluding from con- 
sideration the great passages (cited earlier in this 
article) in which the conscious will of Jesus is 
represented as determining the destiny of men. 
But it. is not a question to be decided merely by 
quoting utterances which explicitly and formally 
put Him into the gospel as He preached it, or by 
refusing to accept them as authentic. The real 
question is whether we have, proof that Jesus 
became to llis disciples a ‘religious object,’ during 
His earthly life, ami whether their experience in 
that matter was the effect of His conscious will as 
Ho by teaching, miracle, example, and direct, 
moulding of their life formed them into tho nucleus 
of that community in which lie intended the 
Kingship of God to be realized. Have, we any 
right to limit ‘ His gospel’ to His recorded words 
of formal teaching, addressed to the multitudes, if 
wo find that the whole effect of llis ‘ training of 
tho twelve’ was to replace (heir Jewish religion 
with a religious attitude towards God which 
depended upon their attitude towards Him ? 

4 . The method of Jesus. —This, which is a purely 
historical as well ns a vital religious inquiry, we 
must now deal with. It will ho best to do so by 
considering the matter in relation to tho three 
functions of personal founders described in tho 
opening section of this article. The appearance of 
repetition, when tho following statements are com- 
pared with the discussion ol the consciousness of 
Jesus, will be lessened if it be remembered, as 
already explained, that wo arc here considering 
the other side of the central fact, (tho founding of 
the Christian religion), viz. the religious conscious- 
ness of the disciples of Jesus. We must see the 
experience through which the lirst disciples passed 
as the conscious will of Jesus took effect, upon 
their relations with God, if we would understand 
the method of the founder. 

( 1 ) The sense of need . — Each personal foamier 
has dealt with the human sense of need. He has 
interpreted it, intensified it, and sought (o satisfy 
it. He has revealed what lie saw to he the tine 
and supremo values of human experience, glorified 
them, and sought to make them the actual pos- 
session of his followers. What did llis disciples 
receive from Jesus in this way ? 

(a) They came to Him from a race for which, as 
a whole, the religious was the supremo view of 
life. Moreover, they came with minds and hearts 
aflame from the stern, passionate, convinced, and 
convincing preaching of John the Baptist, llis 
announcement of the approaching Kingdom pie- 
pared (hem for the King. In Jesus they I mind 
another who, like John, was absorbed wholly in 
the thought of that supremo crisis, and I Jo (00 
announced the Kingdom. Jlul they found many 
great differences in His method and outlook. 
These differences arc not exhauslnl by speaking 
of His geniality, bread fh. «\mpa(hy, social in- 
terest, and so forth. For He was also stern, 
definite, authoritative, exacting. His disciples 
found themselvos involved by their discipleship in 
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new personal relations with the living, present, 
and insistent will of God. Jesus did not, like the 
Baptist, postpone that Kingship to an outer catas- 
trophic event. He makes them feel that they 
have to do with God now, as Ho is dealing witn 
them now. This lies at the heart even of the 
Lord’s Prayer, every clauso of which involves the 
idea of God’s present action in our human life, 
even though it limy have an eschatological back- 
ground. The presence of God is involved in all 
that Ho says about prayer, against anxiety, con- 
cerning the Father’s lovo, in the call to repent- 
ance, to faith, to self-sacrifice. In spite of the 
eschatological clement in His sayings, through 
which He taught them to cherish the expectation 
of the future acts of God, we must see in these 
records their memory of the awe, the humility, 
the confidence towards God, the sense of His 
actual Kingship which Jesus awoke in their souls. 

(b) Jesus also took up the Baptist’s call to ro- 
pentance. But His disciples found that with Him 
this meant a change more profound than any 
prophet had ever sought to effect, for no prophet 
nad ever learned it as they did from the Messiah 
Himself (cf. Mt I3 ,7f * ). This repentance was some- 
thing which He wrought in them by TIis whole 
continuous treatment of them as well as by an 
explicit preliminary call. They learned from Iliru 
the d op th and subtlety of their sin. Apart alto- 
gether from lessons about outward sin, which 
He rather assumed that they already knew from 
the Law (Mk 10 18f *), they were taught to see dead- 
liest guilt in self-righteousness and self-seeking 
and unbelief. On these matters they received, 
and have preserved in these records, the most 
penetrating and heart-breaking experiences. For 
His words created the Christian world by first 
making history in their own souls. The teachings 
gathered together in the Sermon on tho Mount 
were addressed to them as disciples, and cannot ho 
understood if viewed as spoken to all and sundry 
— a drifting, excited crown (Mt 5 l ). Not only was 
Peter first encouraged to become a permanent fol- 
lower in an hour of moral agony (Lk 5 1 ' 11 ), but he 
was repeatedly compelled to deeper knowledge of 
tlie distance of his heart from the ideal of his 
Master (Mt 14 31 16» 17 20 18-“- 19'*' 28 20 24 "- 26 #1 “ 
[cf. Lk 22 a,f ] 2f> 37,40 ). The story of continuous 
moral t raining revealed in that series of passages ex- 
pressed only in part the effect which Jesus produced 
upon the disciples when He thus proved to them 
how searching is that spirit of penitence to which 
He summoned them. In the conversions of Levi 
the publican, of Zaccluous, of the woman that was 
a sinner, there must have been powerful emotional 
crises. And the disciples were witnesses of frheBo, 
and learners from them. They saw and felt the 
extending effect of the personality of Jesus upon 
the moral consciousness of susceptible souls. On 
tho positive side, wo may note that He taught 
them to repent, and got them to ropmit, by de- 
manding the attitude of a little child (Mt 18 1,r *), 
by measuring their sin with tho most terrible of 
ail standards, the principle of absolute mercy 
(Mt 6 14 *- 18 lft ' w ), by insisting that the essential 
spirit of the Kingdom in which they now began to 
live was that of service, unshrinking. unseliish, 
and complete (Mt 20 30 ' 28 ), which cannot be rendered 
except by the penitent. He confronted them with 
the call to love as God loves the unworthy and 
uncongenial (Mt fi 4 *" 48 ). He even taught them 
that this inner moral revolution must be carried 
in upon the deepest impulses and apparently most 
natural anil prevalent desires of human nature 
(M t 19 ItM2, It is impossible to measure the 

work of Jesus in founding the new and final 
religion unless we see in these mere excerpts from 
the wealth of material in all four Gospels, not the 


quiet, placid teaching of a Rabbi, but the active 
penetrating spirit, the conscious will, of their 
Lord bearing the idea of repentance persistently 
and insistently, deeper and deeper, into the heart, 
conscience, and will of the disciples. And they 
were thus actually taught, or the world could never 
have heard of them or Him. They learned from 
Him that the fundamental need of man is not 
primarily a God who can give Ilis people the out- 
ward conditions of happiness, but this— a new 
moral relation with the holy will of the actual and 
living God. And Jesus made them feel that need 
while lie was there in the flesh, or they could not 
have seen or felt His meaning and power when He 
came to them in the Spirit. 

(2) How th * need was satisfied. — The second 
roattor of inquiry as to a personal founder is this 
— What function did He exercise in meeting tho 
need which He revealed in so intense a light ? Did 
lie actually give them tho new relation with God 
for which penitence is at once the preparation and 
the passionate outcry ? It is plain from tho Syn- 
optics alone that they saw in Him a superhuman 
Man (see above on His consciousness). He was 
the Son of Man, He worked miracles of healing, 
Ho overcame the power of ovil spirits, and even 
bound the strong nmn, the devil himself. He 
spoke on tilings human and divine with authority 
unmistakable, and announced the laws of the 
Kingdom of God. The religious results wore not 
what they caine to be after the Resurrection, but 
they were in kind the same. They found Him 
to be a fountain of the grace of God. No doubt 
tho idea of saving tho lost (Lk 19 10 1| Mt 18 11 [un- 
certain text]) may have eschatological implicates, 
as the word * salvation * continues to have even in 
Paul’s Epistles. But we cannot get rid of the fact 
that in the parables of the lost sheep, the lost 
coin, and the prodigal son Jesus described Ilis own 
present conduct as He pursued and received those 
who became His disciples. Tho fact that tho re- 
corded words of explicit forgiveness wero addressed 
to strangers (Mk 2®- 8 and ||, Lk 7 48 * 80 ) must not 
obscure the underlying fact that all who became 
associated with Him entered into that state of for- 
giveness. It is true that He glowingly describes 
the willingnoss of the Father to receive, and the 
supreme joy in heaven over, the repentant. But 
His own disciples had that grace of heaven mani- 
fested to them in the will of Jesus tow ards them. 
He treated those as penitent who followed Him, 
and His followers He treated as under the King- 
ship of God, enjoying the love of the Father be- 
cause they were under Ilia own will and objects of 
His own love. This comes out more clearly if 
we recall, in its significance for their religious ex- 
perience, the kind and extent of submission which 
He exacted and they yielded to Him. The very 
symbols and metaphors employed to describe their 
relations to T1 im and His functions towards them 
are significant. Thus He is the Shepherd and 
they His flock (Mt 10 16 25 82 , Lk 15 4 12 M , Jn 10“- 14 ), 
ana therein eucourages them to remember tho 
OT conception of Jahweh as Shepherd (Ps 23 1 
80 1 , Is 40 1 ', Ezk 34 n * w ). He is the builder of the 
new temple, i.c. the community which shall take 
Israel’s place (Mt 16 18 , Jn 2 J8 ), for He is ‘more 
than tho temple ’ (Mt 12 6 ). Ho is tho sower, and 
tho souls whom lie gathers to Himself are the 
harvest of God (Mt 13 8, 24 ; cf. d 87 **)- In all these 
metaphors we must note the gulf between shepherd 
and sheep, builder and house, sower and gram, as 
if they must bo made to feel that this difference 
lies between Him and them, and yet that it is His 
love, Ilis wisdom, His powerful care and control, 
that is their supreme nope. He does for them 
what the moral insight of a true penitent would 
ask from God. Even more strikingly, He is the 
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Lord who appoints to every lean his task, as a 
slave-owner deals with the slaves who are his pro- 
perty (Mt 19- 3 24 45 ' 81 25 u ), who returns to judge 
them, and for whose return as the consummation 
of human destiny the disciples of Jesus must wait 
in eagerness, faithfulness, and faith. These meta- 
phors are added to the positive fundamental asser- 
tions of Messiah -King, Son of Man, linal Judge, 
mysterious Servant of Jahweh doomed to death, 
whose tremendous force is felt with increasing 
awe as they watch Him move along His strange 
and unexpected path to His death, llut, while 
the latter group of ideas are present to their 
minds, now as startling enigmas and anon ns more 
startling explanations of Jesus, the former group 
are those which describe His actual will as it takes 
elloct upon their present experience. Therefore, 
they have given up all for His sake (Mt 19 37 ), are 
ready, as He assumed, to meet persecution and 
even death for His sake (Mt 5 ,wf * [ci‘. Goss, Chrutti 
Person und Wevlc % i. 15 f.], Mt 20 23 ). They learn 
to believe in Him as the Messiah-King (Mt 10 lw *), 
and, when they reach this measure of insight, 
Jesus rejoices because He sees now tho new com- 
munity established through which tho Kingdom 
of God is made actual on the earth. He sees in 
that confession of Him the work of God’s grace 
(‘ my Father’) in their hearts. Then it is that the 
deeper teaching not only about His death, but 
about their relation to Him, begins to find expres- 
sion (Mk 8 8138 ). (Much of the material in Mt 10 
probably belongs to this later period.) Mow it 
begins to appear that their devotion to Him is a 
matter of which even disciples may bo tempted to 
be ashamed (Mk S 88 , Mt 10 3af - 11® 26®*, Ro 1 1U ). 
Now there is a gospel which they may begin to 

5 reach even at the cost of life (Mk 8 30 ). Now 
esus begins to speak of a cross (Mk 8 84 , Mt 16* 4 , 
Lk 9 ,ja ) which they may bo called on to carry to 
their own execution. * (It- is obvious that this 
language cannot he reflexion from a later date, 
for then the minds of Christians woro absorbed in 
another view of the cross and spoke of being ‘cruci- 
fied with ’ Christ [Gal 2 ;!0 ], ana of dying with Him, 
not of hearing each an independent cross.) And 
He is said to havo spoken of Ilis drawing tho world 
to Himself by being ‘lifted up’ (Jn 12 M ). 

(3) Their inchoate thought of His Person . — We 
nowhere find in the Gospels an explicit statement 
regarding the personal religious experience of tho 
disciples. All that fullness of the inner life which 
created the rest of tho NT writings (and in a sense 
the Synoptic Gospels too) is absent from the story 
of their intercourse with Him in the days of His 
flesh. They have preserved the records of their 
unbelief, their quarrelling, their selfish ambition, 
their blindness to His moaning, their readiness to 
forsake or deny Him when the supreme stress 
camo. But they do not speak of their joy or peace 
or hope. It is evident that those were transition 
days from the arid, hungering life of the Jewish 
world of that time to the exultant hearts that 
were later filled with the Spirit ami presence of 
the Risen Christ and of God in Him. They do not 
mnko clear how they thought of the Father as 
Jesus taught them, nor what that dawn of forgive- 
ness and peace was as they walked with eyes of 
trust and awe fastened upon this imperious yet 
tender Master of their souls. But certainly I hey 
had begun to feel a religious joy in His fellowship, 
a religions revorcnce for IHr mighty will displayed 
in deeds and words of superhuman power (Mt ll 5 ** 30 
12 80 13 l0f *, Lk KPS Mk 9®, Jn H 4 [cf. I Jn l lff - 
15 13 ‘ 18 1); aud, as we have seen, we must assume 
that His continuous and ever deepening instruction 
in. the nature of the penitent, consecrated, and 
faithful life did seize their wills and change their 
hearts. The story of Peter’s contrition at the 


beginning and end of the record (Lk 5 8 , Mk 14 7a ) 
presents one side. The words of Jesus (Mt Ifi 17 ) 
indicate that in Ilis view the recognition of llis 
Messiahship was a religious experience of the 
highest character, in which Peter lmd been brought 
into relation with the Father. It, is quite certain 
that they entered into tho new life of prayer, or 
we could never have received their record of Ilis 
many teachings on that central matter. No less 
certain is it that, as they thus sought communion 
with the Father, the constant presence, the search- 
ing spirit, the authoritative commands (Mt 7' J4 * 2# ), 
and tho whole personal atmosphere of the Messiah 
and Son of God conditioned in the deepest way 
their thought of God and their endeavours after a 
realized fellowship with Him. The vagueness of 
the matter at this point is obviously natural on 
the orthodox view. For, if the gospel must, in 
Christ's own view, contain Himself as essential 
to it, it was inevitable that this should not become 
clear to llis disciples, nor tho form of religious 
experience which He alone could make possible 
become realized, until His relations wit il them 
had passed through all stages and reached that 
climax at which alone the full situation could 
come into view. It is those who hold that the 
personal religion of Jesus Himself was meant by 
Him to become the religion of every man, and that 
lie did not think of entering into their religious 
consciousness except as an inspiring teacher and 
example, who cannot explain the absence from the 
Gospels of any proof that tho disciples felt, then 
and there, the presence of the Kingdom, the full 
force of the now life and its joy. For this His 
martyr death was not necessary. That event 
could only add a glow of pathos— but why not of 
despair? — to a picture ot perfect relations with 
God which life alone could reveal and death could 
only Mot out. 

il. Thk experience of tiik disciples aftkk 
the Resurrection.—' This is not tlm place to 
attempt a history of the apostolic Church. Our 
task is to set forth as briefly as possible some of 
those elements, described in the apostolic literature, 
wliich constituted the Church as a community, 
whose existence is founded on conscious reconcilia- 
tion with God, conscious possession of His Spirit, 
aud that through faith in Jesus as the Messiah, 
Son of God. 

i. The Resurrection faith. -It is universally 
admitted that the inchoate community left by 
Jesus at Ilis crucifixion had no basis in their brief 
intercourse with Jesus for continuance as a com- 
munity. They were not organized for political 
action. Nor was their religious experience definite 
and strong enough to give them a distinct con- 
sciousness or place within the system of the Jewish 
Church. Their later conduct towards a universal 
gospel proves this. As an experience it was, as 
we have seen, real, but bound up with and depen- 
dent upon tho presence of .Jesus with them, and un- 
rolcased from Jewish bonds. When He lay dead, 
their faith was ready to die. They allowed out- 
siders to bury Him (Joseph of Arimathea [Mk 
IS 4 *] ; Jn 19 3!) adds Nieodemus). The story of two 
of them, according to Lk 24 IH ‘ a4 , gives a vivid and 
realistic picture of their attitude of mind, as 
persons who retained a gracious memory of Jcmis 
without hope. The grief which all the Gospels 
depict, the story of Thomas, the moral perplexity 
of Peter, tho evident preparation for a permanent 
burial, combine to illustrate a situation which tho 
whole history of human experience would compel 
us to expect as the only natural one. Moreover, 
there was a particular religious view of the situation 
which must have stained even tlm inevitable despair 
with shame and dismay. For an ancient law which 
was perfectly familiar to thorn, and which, indeed, 
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made all crucifixion a matter of peculiar horror to 
tho Jewish imagination, asserted that a man who 
was executed, or exposed in death, on a cross was 
proved hy that very event to have been accursed of 
God ( l H 2]- :! , Ac Gal 3 18 ; ef. 1 Go l* 4 ‘a 
Messiah t-rueified ! ’). These facts are named here 
not for an apologetic purpose, but to account for 
the fact that practically all scholars, from Strauss 
onward, have held that the Christian Church could 
have risen only when the disciples came to have 
the Resurrection faith. What produced that faith 
is tho matter in dispute, a discussion of which would 
involve critical details and a philosophy of miracle 
too prolonged for this article. Rut it was this sudden 
conviction that God had raised Jesus from the dead 
that thrilled the despairing disciples with new life. 

2. The Holy Spirit. — Another event occurred in 
tho experience of the community which is known 
as tho Descent of the Holy Spirit. Whether the 
mailer is accurately described in Ac 2 or not (cf. 
Jn 20--), something happened early in the history 
of the disciples which made the language of Paul 
about the Spirit intelligible ; and the Rook of Acts 
is pervaded hy the atmosphere and psychological 
effects of it. Tho coming of the Spirit meant that 
tho |K>\ver of God had como upon them. This 
power was manifested in various ways, some of 
them now obscure. Miracles and other forms of 
endowment (x a P l<T t JLaTa ) were the result of His 
presence (soe H. Giuikel, Die Wirkungm den hail. 
Udstcs a , Gtittingen, 1909; I. F. Wood, The Spirit 
of Hod in JJib. 1 At., London, 1904). It was natural, 
and tho records show it, that at first there should 
bo much confusion of mind among the disciples on 
a subject so new and startling as the conscious 
indwelling of Godin the hearts of a human com- 
munity. Rut it rapidly became clear that this 
experience meant that Jesus Christ Himself was 
still in living contact with them. They were— to 
use William James’s striking word — ‘co-conscious* 
with Him in this overwhelming suffusion of their 
hearts with a superhuman divine power. 

3. Christ of history and of experience.— The 
disciples had uo intellectual difficulty about the 
transition from ‘ the Christ of history to the Christ 
of experience, ’ with which modern thought has 
concerned itself so deeply. On the one hand, they 
believed that the same Jesus whom they had 
known in the flesh had appeared to them after His 
death, and that the experience of tins Spirit’s 
power was the fulfilment of llis promise (Ac l 8 
2 s3 , Jn 1 4** 1G 7 ), and therefore tho proof in their 
own life that t hey were under control of the same 
conscious will that dominated them in His earthly 
days, Even Paul, when he defends his authority 
as an apostle, claims to have 1 seen Jesus’ (1 Co 9* ; 
ef. 1C 8 ). For him this conscious will (God, the 
spirit of God, Christ, the spirit of Christ, Ro 8 1 * 11 ) 
tnat rules him is the will of the historical person- 
ality whom they nil knew as Jesus. But, on the 
other hand, they seem to have assumed that there 
was a continuity in the course and nature of thoir 
religious experience itself. It is a strange feature 
of Clio early addresses of Peter, and true to this 
view of the situation, that he does not represent 
the primary disciples, all of whom had been with 
Jesus (Ac - 1 - w ) } as having now for the first 
time received the forgiveness of sins ; and there is 
110 record of their having been baptized at this 
time. Repentance, baptism, forgiveness, are pro- 
claimed to others (Ac 2 3sf - 3 IU - **), but are presup- 
posed as already characteristics of 4 the disciples.’ 
This (tan only mean that they cannot deny or 
ignore the past blessings which they had enjoyed 
in His outward presence. Wliat was obscure lias 
been made clear, what was inchoate is fulfilled. 
The Messiahship of Jesus is now openly established 
by transcendent acts of God on Him and in them. 


It has been made a dilliculty that the Kingdom of 
God of which Jesus spoke so much seems to dis- 
appear from their vocabulary. Rut the fact remains 
and is now reflected in their use of the term ‘ Lord * 
as applied to Jesus. His Lordship over them, so 
real and potent and glad, is the Kingship of God ! 
In Paul’s language the term ‘salvation’ takes the 
placo of 4 kingdom ’ (Ac 2S 38 , Ro l 16 ) — or 4 grace * 
(Ro 5 2 ), or 4 life,’ 4 eternal lifo ’ (Ro 6 17, 21 ). Tho pre- 
vailing Johannine term is 4 eternal life.* They are 
all used now in a p resen tial and now in an eschato- 
logical sense. 

4. The experience of union with God.— William 

James said : 

4 We have in the /act that the conscious pi non is continuous 
with a wider self 'through which saving experiences cuine, a 
positive content of religious experience which, it Bccms to me, 
in literally and objectively true as far as it goes * ( The Varieties 
0 / Religious Kxp&rience , liondon, 11)02, p. 

This may be set beside the still more penetrating 
statement of another American thinker : 

4 That which can happen only with the consciousness of Clod 
is an act of Hod’ (W. E. Hocking, The Meaning of (Hod in 
Human Experience, London, 1012, j>. 440). 

These assertions may he held true of religion at 
every grade of its development. Rut they receive 
their full illustration, ana, indeed, have been made 
possible, only by their complete fulfilment in the 
experience of tho community founded by Christ. 
It is, of course, impossible to distinguish the higher 
from tho lower types of religious experiences by 
the mere intensity of subjective emotional ex- 
perience. It is the historical setting and moral 
qualities of that experience that make one re- 
ligion greater than another, and the religion of 
Christ the supreme fact which it is. Tim im- 
measurable forco of the apos lies’ witness in the 
history of the world arises from the following 
among other facts. 

(a) The (j real ness of it .— The ‘wider Helf ’ with 
whom the believers were in contact was conceived 
in terms which had not been attained before and 
have not been surpassed. The living God, Creator, 
Snstainer, Father, is described in a series of mag- 
nificent statements of Paul (Ac 17 a3 ‘ li8 , Ro l ,M * 
Has w (; 0 ] Kph ftTu i no i ( , HK dearly though 
loss elaborately by other writers (Jn l 1,r *, He l 1 "*). 
Throughout the apostolic literature it is assumed 
that He is personal, holy, and righteous, whose 
hatred of sin is absolute (Ro 1-3-°), and whoso 
purpose with man is glorious. Those conceptions 
were not scientific or theological in form or origin. 
They wore derived from the past life and thought 
of the Jewish people. They had becu confirmed by 
the teaching of Jesus. But they wore now driven 
deep into the human consciousness by the im- 
measurable power of the new range of experience. 
Every word and phrase hy which they describe the 
new life is a witness to some new form of the 
divine action upon human nature, which trans- 
formed everything. Hence we hear of it as a new 
birth (Jn 3 s , 1 J11 3®), as a new creation (2 Co 5 17 , 
Gal 6 16 ), as (lying to the past life of sin, weakness, 
fear (Ro 6 m> , Col 3 lff -, Gal 2 20 6 14 ), as entering into 
light after darkness (1 Jn l # 2 n , Eph liWty 
alter bondage (Gal 4** 7 5 1 ), and so on. Thus the 
change is often described in terms which are 
used for the vital and fundamental conditions of 
human existence. Men who are convicted of sin 
are yet living in the conscious fellowship and peace 
of flic living and personal God. 

( b ) The mvine power as conditioned.—' ’This new 
form of religious consciousness can be fully under- 
stood only in and through its ethical qualities. 
The mystical experience is there, indeed, for no- 
where m religions literature is the emotional ele- 
ment more intense than in the NT. It is a divine 
[lower, it is divine life, it is the divine spirit, 
which has come upon them and swept them into 
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ecstasies of joy and rapture. Thero are signs that 
many of them (oven Paul [2 Co 12 lff *]) were carried 
into abnormal psychic conditions. Thu scenes 
said to have occurred at Pentecost (Ac 2), many 
of the incidents connected with demons [c.<j., Ac 
19 lwr "), as well as Paul’s discoursing of 'tongues’ 
and other phenomena (1 Oo 12 14 ), prove this abun- 
dantly enough. For these things many parallels 
can be found elsewhere in the history of roligious 
experience. The new thing, or the excellent thing, 
in the NT religion is that the experience of the 
universal presence and power of God (the spirit ot 
Christ, the spirit of God, Ho 8 1 * 11 , Jn 14-16) is 
conditioned rationally, ethically, and historically. 
This was no niero inflow of inexplicable energy 
from an unknown source, no afflatus which breathes 
upon thosoul from mystical ‘caves of the winds.’ 
Yet nothing is taken from its mystery, its serious- 
ness, its intensity, its solemn awe. These qualities 
are simply relieved of their ' blindness,’ their mere 
inscrutability, by the conditions under which the 
mystic union with God is realized. Mysticism is 
delivered from its sheer darkness and filled with 
real meaning. For the work of God in the soul is 
led up to by the word of the gospel which is ad- 
dressed at once to the understanding, the conscience, 
and the heart. There is no demand for asceticism 
or for prolonged technical self-discipline, such as 
the mystery-religions, especially in the following 
century, demanded. It is assumed that all men 
must think, indeed, to become Christian ; but the 
simplest man may think well onougli to understand 
the porsonal relations into which a personal God 
is calling him. And then he will find, as Paul 
showed the untutored Galatians as well as the 
philosophers of the University of Athens, that the 
fundamental laws of righteousness and love, repent- 
ance and faith, are those under which the divine 
will deals with tho human, and the human must 
deal with the divine. Hence we are not surprised 
to tind that Paul speaks in Homans (3 alft ) of the 
righteousness of God as an effective fact, a living 
force, in human experience; just as the sumo 
apostle no less than John (1 Jn 4 7flr *) speaks of love 
— for God, who is working in us and begetting llis 
children among us, has commended His lovetowards 
us and has proved that He is love. 

(c) The historic Christ as related to these condi- 
tions.— Thu whole (‘fleet of that word of the gospel 
is to teach men that it is God who is now invading 
the individual life, that the divine is pressing in a 
now way and under purely moral conditions upon 
the human. The gospel is an appeal to men, not 
to scalo the heights of God, but to submit to tho 
influence of God’s j^race which is His very spirit and 
presence, an experienced force, in the inner depths 
of the soul. But this new religious attitude and 
experience, constituting tho substance of the new 
religion, has been intelligible, and therefore is 
possiblo as a programmo of spiritual history, be- 
cause it is organically connected with tho fact that 
in Christ the divino has invaded man’s history, 
personally, definitely. Every phase of the gospel 
of divino grace is linked with His name. It is the 
deeds of God in Him, in His historic consciousness 
and experience, that form at once the revelation of 
the quality of God’s will and the inoral ground of 
His new and supreme appeal to man’s reason, con- 
science, and heart. For the primary disciples this 
sense of union with God could be explained only by 
the continuance of the power of Jesus, now exalted 
as Christ, to exert His supreme influence upon 
human nature. And tho Church has never been 
content with any other explanation. 

(d) Vnivcrsalwm and Parousia. — The religion of 
Jesua Christ, being of this nature, was inherently 
a universal religion. It required a great struggle 
in the primitive Church before the full meaning of 


this fact was grasped and its consequences were 
accepted. Into that story we need not enter here. 
Nor is it necessary to do more Mian point out in a 
few words that the eschatological view, which ex 
pected the speedy manifestation (Furousin) of Christ , 
did not prevent the development of the universal 
istie view of the gospel. The former was a viow of 
the future, the latter was made an experience in the 
present-. The old antinomy, which was, us we have 
seen, in the consciousness of .Jesus Himself, was 
now present to the faith of His Church. It is easy 
to exaggerate the religious and ethical effect of the 
eager waiting for the return of Christ, tho coming 
of the Man from heaven. Fotent as that hope whs, 
it did not destroy tho diligence of a man like Fan I 
or hinder (rather it greatly helped) tho rapid spread 
of the new religion. Yet wo see in Fanis later 
epistles (when his own death drew near) how a 
tvorld programmo seemed to open before him, whose 
outlines could not he filled in within a brief space 
of time (Christ the Head of the Church, 1 Co 12, 
Eph, Col). And tho Fourth Gospel, as well as 
1 John, represents an effort not to forsake that 
hope, but to see it through the medium of nn experi- 
ence which means that Christ is hero and His people 
already live in Him. Just as, in the Gospels, lie is 
confessed as Messiah, and accepts the confession as 
springing from ( loci, yet was not declared as M essiah 
in fullness of power; just as He spoke also of the Son 
of Man as there where He forgave sins and sought 
the lost, yet announced that (he Son of Man would 
he seen coming on tho clouds of heaven ; iust as in 
some parables He spoko as if the kingdom were 
there, and in others as if it were still to come ; so did 
His apostles afterwards struggle with the same 
double view', now' luised to a higher plane of experi- 
ence. Having seen Him after death, declared as 
Messiah, and having received ample proof that He 
w'os now in the spirit, tho true Ford, the actual 
energy of their lives (Gal 2 20 , Eph :i u,ir ), they yet 
still waited for His appearing (Fli J'-’ 0 ) ; Ho was 
manifested and is yet to be manifested (1 Jn l 1,r> 
3 1 ' 6 ). l’orhaps this principle is the only ono on 
which the moral and spiritual evolution of tho race 
could proceed. 

IV. Jus us Christ and the moral re- 
generation OF MAN.— I. The Christian Church 
as a moral agency. —No one can reasonably 
dispute the statement that. Christianity has 

I proved itself the highest ethical force in tho 
listory of man. Other religions have exercised 
their own measure of noble influence, but their 
positive contributions have been less broad and pure 
and elevating, and they have adopted as inherent 
elements certain principles which have sadly limited 
their moral beneficence— e./jr., the pessimism of 
karma as retained by Buddhism and its insistence 
on unlimited asceticism as essential ; also the ab- 
sence of an assured faith in (he mercy of God, 
and tho fatalistic element, /n well as tho moral 
insufficiency of Muhammad’s personal character, in 
Islftni. These defects are alike fundamental and 
fatal to those systems. Tho Christian Church, 
as an organized historical institution, has failed to 
prove itself an ideally perfect moral agency. It has 
often been ruled by tho earthly mind ; it lias often 
misinterpreted its moral task in the world ; its 
otlicials have often adopted the methods of Satan 
for promot ing the Kingdom of God. Yet it has done 
more than any other organization in history to hold 
before the conscience of mankind I lie ideal of 
human character and destiny. It has carried in its 
memory of Christ, in its very ritual of baptism and 
the Lord’s Supper, in its permanent forms of wor- 
ship, in its great and vital principle of an appeal 
through Scripture to the mind of Christas revealed 
to and in the apostolic consciousness, the perma- 
nent motives and standards of self-criticism, con- 
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trition, and reformation. This means that Jeans 
Christ remains in the life of the Church not as a far- 
off memory /'rowing more dim and less effective 
upon the conscience of the Church and mankind, as 
time flows, hut as a living judge and unexhausted 
source of moral propulsion. Lot us consider Him 
as the supreme personal force in the moral history 
of man. 

2. The ethical teachings of Jesus.— The first 
appeal is naturally made to the teachings of Jesus, 
which have been explored with extraordinary 
minuteness to discover their personal and Bocial 
application. Two things have gradually become 
clear which modify the nature of that appeal. (1) 
The first is that He alsdished all dependence on 
outward ceremony as a means of salvation. Jesus 
revealed the ethical nature of man’s religious rela- 
tions. The same principles of faith and love unito 
men with ono another and with God. Even wor- 
ship of God is a moral act, and God’s readiness to 
answer is compared with the attitude of good par- 
ents to their children (Mt G 14 - 1B - *• 30 - 33 7 U ; cf. Lk 
ll 1 ' 1 * 18 1 *®, Jn 4 28f * ). (2) The second is that Jesus did 
not, except for illustration, deal with the concrete 
details oi life, and that Ho did not announce an 
organized system of laws. The only matter in which 
He approached the method of statutory legislation 
was that of marriage (Mk 10 1 ' 12 , Mt 19 8 '®) — a fact 
which is of the utmost significance for the funda- 
mental nature of that institution in His community. 
His teachings are occasional, fragmentary. They 

S enetrate to tho fundamental principles of con- 
uot, rather to the inner spirit, the secret self- 
determinations of man. For example, take His 
words about love (Mt 6 J3 ' 48 , Mk 12“* 31 , Mt 22 34 - 40 ), 
purity of motive (Mt 5 s * 37 * 30 25 24 ' 37 , Mk 
service (Mk 10 43 ‘ 4fi , Mt 25 81 ' 4 ®), forgiveness (Mt0 14f - 
18 18 ' 33 ), faithfulness (Mt 24 4 ®- 51 25 14 * 30 ), sacrifice (Mk 
gw-OT 943-48 up*-* 0 ), etc. He uses proverbs, parables, 
paradoxes, or mere simple illustrations, as well as 
direct commands, to state these principles, to make 
them distinct ami impressive, to startle His hearers 
from the moral somnolence induced by their tradi- 
tional habits of thought and evasions of severe 
moral issues, to show His principles at work in con- 
crete social relations. In all this we note a certain 
finality which makes II is principles inevitable for 
the human conscience of all ages and circumstances, 
a certain urgency which makes them impressive, 
solemn ; and He binds them as ethical statements to 
religion as their final explanation, justification, and 
sanction. He takes the great principle of reward 
and punishment to the heart of all His teaching. 
But Ho makes it appear that these are not acci- 
dental, external, and confusing to tho conscience. 
The reward and penalty come from God and aro 
part of the history of the Kingdom and of the indi- 
vidual soul. The moral order of tho universe is at 
once established and revealed through them. 

3. His personal character.— In addition to the 
touching of Jesus we must take account of His 
personal character as a moral force. It is true that 
the direct appeals to that character in the ordinary 
relations of life in apostolic literature are few (cf. 
Ac 10 38 , 2 Co 10 1 , 1 P 2 2,ff *)- But on every page we 
see its searching and inexpressible influence. The 
picture of that holy and merciful life is ever before 
their eyes and is cherished in their hearts. In tho 
Gospels it is preserved for us simply, directly, with 
such unity of spirit in its apparently divergent or 
oven contradictory elements that it has won for it- 
self a position of majesty, a strange and irresistible 
authority over the imagination, if not yet ovor tho 
will, of the human race. lie stands before the 
world as harmonizing in Ilis own will with the 
perfection of self-mastery— for He was tempted to 
the utmost, yet sinless— such contrasts as these : 
(1) the consciousness of high and even superhuman 


station united with the will to oliey unto death, 
unresisting and unafraid; (2) the nobility and 
dignity of a great mind and powerful will united 
with simplicity and lowliness of life ; (3) severity of 
tho utmost in Tlis purity, frankness of the least 
compromising in Ilis truth, united with tnndornoss, 
pity, and eomprohonding sympathy ; (4) tho dear, 
relentless perception, exposure, and hat-red of man’s 
sin united with the unfaltering resolution to be 
Himsel f the Saviour of man. Such a character was 
itself a revelation of tho ideal humanity, and has 
since these GospeU were written ruled the hearts of 
men with royal supremacy. 

4. His character measured by His divinity.— 
But there was more than Ilis teaching and more 
than Ilis character as a perfect man. It might 
have seemed impossible that a character formed 
from such a consciousness as His should be of any 
avail for blind, selfish, earthly-minded, impulsive 
men. For His superhuman consciousness and His 
native sinlessness would open up a gull between 
His achievement of moral glory and man’s con- 
tinuous and dismal failure which no man could 
cross, the very sight of which would crush all faith 
and hope with tho weight of personal despair. But 
the picture of Christ’s moral quality is set before us 
in the light of Ilis Incarnation anu His redeeming 
purpose in life and in death. Passages like 2 Co 8® 
and Pli 2 3tr< show that the pre-existence of Christ 
was not for the apostles what certain Ritschlians 
have too often represented it to be — an empty ami 
unethical idea. On tho contrary, it is tho eternal 
will of the Son of God, His ‘grace,’ His ‘mind,* 
that aro revealed in Ilis self-emptying and im- 
poverishment. It is not tho limited though noble 
sacrifice of a man that is seen in Him by the faith 
of the Christian Church. It can only be measured 
by tho movement of ilis will from the throne to the 
cross. When the Word became flesh, His glory 
was beheld, tho glory of grace and truth (Jn l 14 ), and, 
when Ho was seen and handled, it was the Word 
of life that stood revealed (1 Jn I 1 * 4 ). When the 
author of Hebrews refers to the Incarnation (2 11 ’ 18 ), 
we cannot miss the effect of contemplating the Son 
of God as lie chose to partake of tho flesh and 
blood in which all the children share, and to become 
in all things like unto His brethren. When in 
1 Peter we read of the lamb without blemish (I 1 ®), 
of His patient endurance of shame and pain (2 al ' 3B ), 
of the purpose of His suffering once for all (3 18 ), we 
cannot but realize that the writer is thinking 
not of a man, but of the divine being who entered 
into human life in His own full and holy will of 
love. When in Paul’s writings we read of Him 
‘who loved me and gave himself up for me* 
(Gal 2 20 ), of his own desire to know the fellowship 
of His sufferings (Ph 3 10 ), of Christ’s love which 
constrained him (2 Co 5 14 ), from which no pang or 
shame can separate him (Ko 8 W ), wo realize all the 
lime that this is tho love of a divine being. The 
whole subsequent history of the Church shows that 
the inner secret of that spell which the name of 
Jesus Christ has cast upon man’s heart lies in this 
view of His character as that of ono whose eternal 
holiness and love became active among men and 
for men. Many good men have suffered for thoir 
fellow-men. Patriotism and friendship, stem devo- 
tion to duty and a certain royal self-respect, have 
produced their myriad martyrs of varied degrees of 
worth. But they are men entangled without their 
will in human relations, and rising worthily to their 
task. Here is the picture of one whose sinless life, 
whose love, whose will to servo and even to die, is 
more than human, and who is, of His own will, set 
into the entanglements of man’s moral situation for 
man’s deliverance. His very difference from us 
mves moral sublimity to His deliberate and merci- 
ful self -union with us. 
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5. The will of God revealed as the ultimate 
ground of moral ideals. — The ethical value and 
force of the story of Christ is not yet fully stated. 
Another element, tho greatest ami most potent of 
all, is involved in it. 

(a) A permanent problem in the history of 
morality. — That we may estimate aright its true 
significance, let us recall one of the central problems 
of the higher ethical systems of different ages, which 
have often penetrated far into the heart of virtue 
and have tried to picture tho perfect man. Aristotle 
did so, and discovered that the virtuous man is 
alone capable of true happiness. But ho was ap- 
parently battled by the fact that he cannot be 
pictured as attaining the ideal in our world because 
the environment proves hostile. There ought to be 
a relation of ‘perfect virtue’ and ‘perfect life.* 
But the latter fails even the best of men, either 
through misfortune in life or through the close of 
life itself in death. The Stoics faced the same 
situat ion, and their very name means for us in Eng- 
lish what it does because they girded themselves 
to meet it not merely in speculation hut in practical 
life, by the discipline not merely of tho mind hut of 
the will. They sought their sure guide to virtue and 
peace in an appeal to the Reason which informs the 
universe as a whole. Yet, just because their vision 
of this Reason was won only by the sevoro labour 
of elect souls, and they had no objective ground, 
but only an inner and therefore indemonstrable 
conviction, their virtue lacked joy. It could not and 
did not become a social good, a wide and permanent 
force in history. In Kant, again, the same opposition 
between a very high conception of the good will 
and of duty and the actual situation of man appears. 
For lie too saw — and move clearly, as the heir of 
Christian culture— that in the eml virtue must, find 
its justification in a universe made to harmonize 
with it. His solution lay in what from the meta- 
physician’s point of view must always appear as a 
violent use of the idea of a Deus ex nutchina . Cod 
must be conceived of as somehow and somewhere 
creating the perfect environment for the good will, 
that the need of happiness may ho enjoyed. 
TlfiflUing, from a narrower vision and in the 
language of recent, thought, puts the same problem 
when I 10 says, * tho conservation of value is the 
characteristic axiom of religion,’ and adds that, 
therefore, * the religious problem also is concerned 
with the continuity of existence, although from a 
special point of view ’ {Philosophy of Religion , Eng. 
ti\, London, 1908, pp. 10, 13). The same principle 
or problem appears in the Hebrew Scriptures in 
the, terms of practical religion. It created the 
.drama of Job. It even produced tho fifty-third 
chapter of Isaiah. The Psalms ring with its passion 
and wail. For Israel was confronted with the fact 
that the man who was righteous, who was conscious 
of integrity before the will of .1 ah well, was yet left 
to the mischances of lifo and tho doom of the grave, 
just like the virtuous man of Aristotle. Man needs 
for his clear and sure grasp of the idea of goodness, 
and for its social fulfilment on a large scale, the 
assurance not only that the universe is ultimate] v 
in accord with it, but more definitely that the Will 
which rulos history confirms anil secures it finally 
and for ever. 

(ft) Its solution in God's will concerning Christ. 
— According to the NT and tho continuous faith 
of the Church since then, this supreme problem 
was solved in the story of Jesus Christ. For the 
whole 1 fact of Christ ’ is viewed steadily as an act 
of Cod (Jn 3 1 ®, Gal 4 4 , He l 1 **). Outwardly this is 
depicted for us in the stories of His birth and 
llis resurrection. Inwardly it is made certain («) 
in His own consciousness of union with the will 
of God. That, is not viewed either in the NT or 
in the faith of the Church, it was not viewed by 
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Jesus Himself, as the product of a pure human will 
(Mk 10 18 , Mt ll 27 ). It was the product in Him of 
the spirit of holiness, which became incarnate in 
Him (Ro l 3f *), of the Logos incarnate in Him (.In 
l 14 ), of the Son of Cod incarnate in Him (Ro S a ) by 
the will of Cod. (ft) Tn His sacrifice on the Cross. 
For that event is distinctly and ropea tedly described 
as the will and deed of God. .Jesus Himself so 
regarded it when Ho spoke of being ‘delivered up 
into the hands of men ’(Mk 9 ai ), of the Sou of Man 
having come — being sent- to give His life as a 
ransom (Mk 10 4fl IP ; cf. Ac SP), of His blood 
being shed to est ablish tho new covenant of Cod 
with man (Mk I4 a4 ), and in tho Agony (Mk 14 M ; 
cf. J 11 10 18 ). The apostolic literature is full of this 
fact (Ro 5 R 8 3 , Cal 4°, 2 Co ;r' # l’h 2 8 , 1 Jn 4 10 etc.). 
Tho supremo passage is Ro 3 alff -, where Cod is 
described as having * set forth Jesus Christ,’ i.c. on 
tho Cross, ns a propit iation, whereby tho righteous- 
ness of God became a realized and living force in 
history, (c) In His Resurrection, which is viewed 
always as tho seal set by Cod Himself, in an act of 
transcendent power, upon the redeeming work of 
Christ, and as the revelation to all men of the 
destiny of the sons of Cod (Ac 2- 4(r - 3 l3<r - lO 4011 -, 
Ro l 4 , 1 Co 15, Eph I™-- 3 , Ph 3 10f, )« The Risen 
Christ is tho full revelation of the ideal man, of 
the predestined triumph of believing humanity 
(He 2 5 * 10 , I Co 15 4n ' 17 ). In the Book of Revelation 
the conception of the glory and power of Him who 
was dead and is alive for evcimoro fills Hie succes- 
sive scenes with their apocalyptic splendour. All 
these events, in their meaning for Christian faith, 
have proved themselves to be charged with creative 
moral energy, and have entered deep into theet Ideal 
hist ory of Christendom. In them tho very character 
of the Creator of the universe stands revealed, and 
llis will concerning man is seen in action. In all 
of them His holiness and what holiness menus, llis 
love ami what, love means, His mercy and its 
nature, His final purpose with man, are made, 
known. The. suggestions of nature, the premoni- 
tions of conscience, the yearnings of the spirit of 
man, have been insufficient guides. Bui the deeds 
of Cod in Christ have for a believing Church so 
revealed the righteousness and the love of God, in 
action upon the believing man, that the nature of 
righteousness and love stands clear, and tho will of 
tho Creator is proved to he concerned supremely 
with a realm of spiritual beings in whom these 
shall ho completely realized. All the risks and 
sacrifices of the virtuous man, all his implicit faith 
in a moral universe, are confirmed by the work of 
God in Christ. 

6 . The moral foundations of the Church.— 

Wo have already seen that, in gathering His 
disciples into the nucleus of the now community of 
God upon earth, Jesus united them with Himself 
by the et hical bonds of penitence, trust, obedience, 
siiid hope. 'The apostolic communities grew up 
in various parts of the Roman Empire on the same 
foundation (Mt U> 18 , l Co 3 1J ). These new social 
groups are filled with the consciousness of a divine 
indwelling (1 Co 3 18 , Ac 2 16 ' 80 , Ro 8 ,<r ‘, Col l 37 , 
Jn 14 -I(>) which they describe under the three 
names of God, Christ, and Spirit. They live in 
new ethical relations with God, and accordingly all 
human relationships appear in a new light. A new 
form of moral consciousness has taken its place in 
human history. It was destined to pass through 
many outwaril phases, to wax and wane in altci uato 
periods of clearness and confusion, of cflcMivc 
energy and feebleness. But, having Hits secret ol 
renewal within its own nature and in its connexion 
with tho history of it s origin and type, which is God 
in Christ, it has proved itself an inexhaustible source 
of light and power for all periods of culture and all 
races of man. In proportion as the religious lito 
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feeds itself directly upon the deeds of God in Christ, 
and upon Christ’s character, word, and work, as the 
embodiment and manifestation of those deeds, it 
becomes aware again of its moral ideals and becomes 
charged afresh with faith and passion for their ful- 
filment. A few words only can be used here upon 
the social iuiiueneo of the Church as a moral organ- 
ism. Ah a social group its outward moral in- 
fluence on the State and on all other social groups 
ftnd institutions is based upon the principles of its 
own organization. Those principles are faith, love, 
obedience towards God, and mutual love and ser- 
vice towards ono another. The Church as a dis- 
tinct institution is created by these. The measure 
of the intensity with which they are practised by 
the Church has always been the measure of the 
Church’s moral influence on society. Not its mere 
teachings, but its actual rules of combination and 
co-operation have proved to be the most potent 
revolutionary forces. The meaning of these rules, 
their inner logic, has not yet been all read off into 
the continual flux and change even of its own life. 
11 lit the humanizing of main* heart, the democra- 
tizing of his governments, the socialization of his 
possessions and all ‘ values’ are the laboured, slow, 
ami never completed effort to translate the ideals 
or principles which give the Church its own being 
into the organization of the whole world. And that 
process is slow and laboured, because the Church, 
being composed of only partially enlightened human 
hearts, has found it so hard to understand itself, 
as well as because the ‘kingdoms of this world’ 
light for the hostile principles on which they are so 
widely and firmly established (Mt 20 20ff *, lto 13 1 * 7 ). 
From this aspect wo can see the ethical meaning 
of the light of Paul for the universality of the 
gospel against the Judaizcrs. It was a movement 
of the Spirit by which the will of Jesus in relation 
to the Kingdom, and the moral value of God’s 
deeds in liim, were translated into human action, 
ami into the very organization of the Church. 
That all races, both sexes, every grade of social 
life, every uuality of mind, should he baptized into 
Christ and become one body in Him, on the same 
ethical terms, was necessary to make the practice 
of righteousness and love, as He taught them (and, 
in His own work, fulfilled them), possible to the 
whole human family. The great idea of the 
brotherhood of man could arise, so as to become 
a historic force, only in communities which had 
begun to practise it across all these gulfs which 
cut the race into unsympathetic groups. The hope 
of the speedy return’ of Christ mercifully hid from 
the imagination of the first Christians the length 
and breadth and height and depth of the task of 
the Church as the embodiment and promulgator of 
the will of God in Christ for the re-organization of 
society. Hut they did their work no less effectively. 
It is not the possession of any theory as to the ideal 
form of general society, whether politically or eco- 
nomically considered, that has given the Church 
its power. Where it has attempted to dictate such 
a form it has al ways inourred disaster. Its suprem o 
function and power have come from the possession 
of those deepest principles of control by which the 
ambitions, passions, appetites, and convictions 
of men — out of these tne forms of government 
and society grow — are themselves regulated and 
directed within its own life. These principles of 
control lie in its continuous sense of responsibility 
to tho living Christ and its continuous dependence 
upon tho manifestation of His will in all tlio trans- 
actions of his earthly life. 

7. Eschatology and morals.— The attempt of 
some recent escliatologists to prove that the teach- 
ing of Jesus contains an Interimxethik — a view 
of conduct- dictated by the expectation of the 
speedy establishment of the Kingdom of God in 


which the whole conditions of life would undergo 
a catastrophic change— -deserves a few words. 
There is no teaching of Jesus which relieves men 
from the regular duties of life. No reasonable 
man so interprets the words about hating one’s 
family (Lk 14* 1 ; of. Mt 10 87 ), or applies to till ruen 
the demand made on the rich ruler (Mk 10 31 ), or 
understands that the forbidding of anxiety about 
clothing and food (Mt 6 ,J5ir ) is the bidding of idle- 
ness, even for a season, Jesus could not have seen 
loss clearly than Paul did that dishonour lies in 
the refusal to work (2 Th 3*' 13 ). The deep moral 
and religious principles underlying tho commands 
about the laying up of treasure (Mt (5 l0f * ), the 
deceitfulness of riches (Mt 13 22 ), are frittered away 
by the idea that they wore based upon an excited 
view of the imminence of the last day. Tho 
teaching about eunuchs (Mt 19 10 ’ 12 ) is likewise 
misunderstood and lowered in its tone if it is 
taken to moan that men should not marry be- 
cause the day of heaven iB near when there shall 
be no marrying or giving in marriage. On the 
contrary, our Lord assumes that men will have 
money to use for their almsgiving (Mt fi 12 6 1 " 1 
2fi 83f -, Lk 16 1 * 13 ), while such a passage aH Lk 14 l2nr * 
(with every mark of authenticity) assumes a con- 
dition of society in which money is still possessed 
by those whom He would instruct. His deepest 
teaching about love of enemies, service as tlio true 
ground of personal distinction and tho basis of 
divine Towards, the nature of lust, superiority to 
the joys of mere wealth, are not intelligible if read 
in relation to an unimaginable state of life follow- 
ing the great catastrophe, and far surpass the 
purview of a mere emergency legislation. They 
presuppose, and arc relevant to, a continuation of 
human nature and of its social foundations, as we 
have them now. On the other hand, we must 
take account of the fact that in a certain sense 
all Christian ethics must he Inter hnsethik. The 
pilgrim spirit is the life of the Church. The final 
facts (r& tax ara ) n-re always present to its conscious- 
ness. Death and judgment, the transited ness of 
this world and the ideal life of complete holiness 
and blessedness for the race in tho unseen universe, 
tho brief life of the individual and his eternal 
destiny — these facta make all the possessions and 
relations of society on their earthly side temporary, 
limited in their positive value, dangerous in their 
misuse, good only in their subjection to the ends 
of the soul and the meaning of tho Kingdom of 
God. The antinomy that lay in the consciousness 
of Jesus, as we have seen, concerning the advent 
of the Kingdom and His own relations to the 
events in time is reflected also in His ethical 
teaching concerning tho duties and the spirit of 
His true disciples ; and it has passed into tho 
consciousness of tho Church, which also must live 
as if the Lord were at hand, and yet face tho fact 
of His tarrying. It is hard to see how the matter 
of tho moral evolution of tho race could be dealt 
with otherwise. For that evolution is inconceiv- 
able on the assumption either that the earthly life 
is all and to be pursued for its own sole sake or 
that the * day of the Lord ’ is so near and so de- 
structive of the present constitution of man and 
nation that the earthly life 1ms no value at nil. 
The element in the teaching of Jesus which looks 
like JntcriwMthik is not contradictory of the 
doctrine of evolution, as Schweitzer and others 
suppose, but actually essential to its application 
in the moral history of man. For the evolution of 
a rational moral will in humanity is possible only 
when the reality and imminence of the eternal fills 
him with a sense of solemn urgency and makes the 
joys of earth seem by comparison meagre and 
incomplete, and when, on the other hand, the 
reality and definiteness of the holy will and the 
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loving mercy of God, apprehended now and here, 
make the earthly task seem noble. Christ’s own 
character, and even His work of redemption, was 
evolved from the appeal to His will of these two 
aspects of the human situation. And His dis- 
ciples were taught by word and example, and His 
Church by His spirit, to cherish both the urgency 
and the calm, the dissatisfaction and the enthusi- 
asm, the eager waiting for a Saviour and the 
determined devotion to the presont opportunity, 
out of which the loftiest morality has arisen, and 
through which alone the perfect civilization can 
be evolved. 

V. Apostolic Citrtstology.—i. The Chris- 
tology of Paul the Apostle. — x. His religious 
experience. — All attempts to explain Paul’s funda- 
mental doctrine of the Person of Christ except 
through his contact with the primitive Christian 
community, ami through his faitli in the risen 
Christ, have utterly failed. A profound experi- 
ence was the beginning of his Christology. Not 
merely in the Acts of the Apostles but in his own 
letters the evidence on this matter is as direct and 
conclusive as possible. Many writers from Baur 
onwards have treated him as primarily a specu- 
lative theologian whose opinions about Jesus have 
the value only of deductions from Jewish Messi- 
anisin ami of attempts to reconcile these with 
Alexandrian philosophy. But all such views fail 
to do justice to the central things in the self- 
revelation of his own letters. 

(a) Ax a Jew . — It is abundantly proved, first, 
that his original and deepest interest was in 
practical religion. He was ‘ exceedingly zealous’ 
tor the traditional faith of his race (Gal l 13f ). It 
would seem that ho had given years to the earnest 
study of the Jewish religious system, and that he 
had given himself with great energy to the practical 
side (Ph 3 W *). The intensity of liis love for his race 
never abated, and proves that, while it was lired 
by a deeply contemplative habit of mind, it was no 
less active and practical in the demands which it 
made upon his will (2 Co ll 2l,, l Bo 3 1f * 9-11). His 
ardour lor the fulfilment of the Law carried him 
apparently to all lengths. His contemporaries saw 
him ‘advanced’ beyond them all and ‘excessive’ 
in his zeal (Gal l 1 * ; cf. Ac 22 :l ) ; they found him 
‘ blameless’ (Ph 3 tt dycixirros ; cf. Lightfoot, in loc.) 
in the details of legal observance. According to 
Ac 26 4 lie could appeal before Agrippa to the 
reputation which he had won as a Jew for strict- 
ness in practical religion. 

( b ) Ax a foe of Christianity. — Ilis intensely 
practical nature made him the bitter and most 
powerful enemy of the gospel. He refers to this 
period with slmine (I Co I5 y ; cf. Eph 3 7 , 1 Ti l 13 ), 
in proof of his .1 ewish orthodoxy (Gal l 13 , Ph 3 ,J ), ami 
as proof also of the power of the free grace of God 
in Christ. The grounds of that fierce hatred of 
‘the Way,’ and of Jesus, may be surmised to have 
included the usual prejudices of others, his fellow- 
persecutors. He led in the attack on Stephen, 
who was condemned for teaching (he abolition of 
Temple-worship and the Haw (Ac 6 13 ), and for blas- 
phemy in ascribing a divine exaltation to Jesus 
the Crucified as ‘ Son of Man ’ (Ac 7 Wir -). It would 
seem that Paul must have felt a peculiar horror at 
the idea that the crucified and accursed Jesus 
should havo been made the Messiah and Saviour 
of the world (Gal 3* 3 ) ; and he ever after realized 
that this constituted a peculiar obstacle to all Jews 
(1 Co l 83 ). It is accepted, therefore, by most 
scholars who are not exploiting some private 
method of approach that Paul before his conversion 
knew what tne disciples believed Him to be, and 
that this was the origin of his hatred of them. To 
make them curse Jesus was for him a religious act, 
a service of Jahweh which lie must render with his 
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whole soul; and that implies at least a general 
knowledge of their claims concerning Jesus. 

(e) The grace of God. — When this man been me 
a believer in the gospel, he attributed the clmngo 
not to the processes of his own mind, but to the 
gracious act of God (Gal l 18f -, Eph 3 7 etc.). The 
revealing act was so direct, vivid, personal, 
objective, that lie never after had a moment’s 
doubt that he had seen Jesus even as the other 
apostles (I Co U 1 15®, Gal l 10 ). His heart was 
changed, and all his letters pulsate with the light 
and joy and lovo and power from the very spirit 
of God, which henceforth filled his consciousness. 
It is at this point that some writers, like Percy 
Gardner ( The Religious Experience of St. Raul, 
London, 1911), pass too hastily to a supposed pre- 
paration of the Apostle’s mind in his pre-Christian 
days for his distinctive Christology. Gardner not 
only attributes to him a reasoned Jewish concep- 
tion of the Messiah, and knows its outlines, but 
credits him with a conception already illumined 
and expanded by Alexandrian philosophy (pi>. 26, 
86). Against this must bo set two facts. First, 
the ‘hints’ of Paul’s familiarity with Greek 
speculation before bis conversion are obscure and 
precarious. The elements in his Christology 
which ally themselves with the Greek world are 
found in his later Epistles, after lie had spent 
years in direct missionary work and controversy 
in Asia Minor and Achaia. Scores of modern 
missionaries can parallel this experience, even as 
lato in life as he. Secondly, it is clear that tho 
effect of his conversion was to make him receive 
Jesus as the primary apostles declared Him. Tho 
differences which developed later between some of 
that first group and himself were never concerned 
with the Person of Christ, but with the contrast 
between the act of faith on which the Church was 
founded and the act of circumcision on which the 
Jewish system was based, or with the woik »>f 
divine grace in Christ as over against tho principle 
of legalism. There is no sign that ho had any con- 
troversy with the original group in the field of 
Christology. 

2. Three stages in his Christology.— It was 
natural and inevitable that a mind so keen and 
powerful should seek to interpret the Person ami 
Work of Jesus, and on this threo distinct strata of 
thought are discernible in his letters. 

(n) Data from earlier believers. — He received 
from tho primitive Church, as confirmed in his own 
experience, the fact that Jesus must be called 
Messiah (Christ), Son of God, and Lord (Kc/xos). 
Of course these are not mere titles of honour. 
They are so closely descriptive of liis very being 
ami of His functions in the salvation of men that 
they are used by Paul as proper names. More- 
over, as proper names they are applied to that one 
historical Person who is known to him as Jesus, of 
whom Peter, standing up with tho eleven, spoke in 
Jerusalem, and who is described in every paragraph 
of tho Synoptic Gospels. Hence Paul is free to 
use these terms, whatever status he is thinking of. 
It was ‘ Christ’ who existed eternally in the nature 
of God (Ph 2®) ; it was ‘Christ’ who was crucified 
(1 Co l 17 * 34 , Gal 2 20 ), who died for our sins (1 Go 
15 3 ), who was raised from the dead (1 Co 15 lv ), w ho 
is exalted and ever liveth (Ph ‘2 11 , Bo S 34 ), who is 
the filial judge (2 (Jo 5 l °). ft was the ‘Son of 
God* who was sent forth (Gul 4 4 , Bo 8 !l ), who 
gave Himself tip (Gal 2* u ), w hoso nature as Son was 
definitely marked out in the Resurrection (Bo l 4 ), 
in whom the uni verso has its origin, its order, and 
its meaning (Col l 1018 ). It was ‘the Lord’ whom 
men must see and confess in Jesus (Bo 10**), who 
was betrayed (1 Co IP’ 3 ), who is received as the 
Spirit (2 Co 3 l7f *), who control- human experience 
(2 Co 12 8tf -). To confess Him as Lord absolutely is 
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not, like the worship of heathen gods, to detract 
from, but, on the contrary, it is to manifest and 
magnify, the very glory of God (Ph 2 11 ). And this 
Lordship extends over tho created universe (Iio 14 y , 
Ph 2 11 ). All three original titles are brought to- 
gether by Paul into one full-hearted and glorious 
description of this Person when he says : ‘ Pleased 
bo tho God and Father of our Lord Jesus Christ’ 
(2 Co 1», Kph 1»- 17 ). 

( b ) Two elements from Jewish thought.— At least 
two new elements appear in the Apostle’s thought 
which indicate that he found himself compelled to 
consider the relations of Christ, the Redeemer 
from man’s racial sin and the Lord of man’s 
destiny, to mankind and to God respectively. 

(a) the man from heaven. — In two passages of 
great, difficulty Paul draws a parallel between the 
relation of Adam to the race and that of Christ. 
In lto 5 ,2,, • he discusses the fact that sin and death 
entered into history through Adam, whereas 
righteousness and life have entered and shall yet 
‘ reign ’ through Christ. In 1 Co 15 31 ' 23, 4V41 ' a like 
comparison appears again, without direct refer- 
ence to the fact of sin, in presence, however, of the 
facts of death and resurrection. Some theologians 
have mode much of these passages. (The fullest 
discussion in English is that of Thivid Somerville, 
*S7. Paul's Concept ion of Christ , Edinburgh, 1897.) 
It is asserted that Paul conceived of Christ pri- 
marily and definitely as ‘ the heavenly man,’ ‘the 
archetype of humanity,’ and that wo must connect 
with tins, as his fundamental conception, the dis- 
cussion of His redemptive work, His mystical 
union with humanity in tho Church, and even IJis 
cosmic relations. There is some exaggeration here, 
though there can be no doubt that the Apostle’s 
mind did strive to institute a certain parallelism 
between the ‘natural’ and the ‘spiritual’ heads 
of the race. For him the moral dualism in human 
(Christian) experience (Ro 5 13ir * 7 7fr *) is fully cx- 
ldainod only when a double ‘law’ operating in 
Jin m an life is related with two separate origins, 
viz. Adam and ‘the one man, Jesus Christ, and 
with two separate destinies, viz. death and eternal 
life. Ami Christ, is called ‘ the last Adam ’ because 
‘at his coming’ (1 Co 15 28 - "• 47 ) the new and final 
order of humanity will he established, in which 
righteousness shall reign (Ro 5 11 '), and whose 
members shall he united with Christ as the ‘life- 
making spirit,’ and hear in their own perfected 
nature the image of Him in His Resurrection glory. 
So far as Paul refers in these passages to Christ as 
head of a new race, his mind is moving in the 
e-clifttological field. The Man ' from heaven’ 
(I Co 15 47 ) is not the pro-incarnate Logos (the 
opposite view is taken by J. Weiss, Christ us, 
p. 97 fl'.), but Jesus Christ, in whom at His coining 
all shall bo made alive (v. 33 ; cf. Ro 5 17 ) and receive 
‘the victory* (v. 67 ). Tho recognition of tho 
eschatological atmosphere in these passages under- 
mines much of the speculation regarding the 
central, organizing value of ‘the heavenly Man’ 
conception, and it, gives more probability to the 
thought that Paul is hero indebted to the title 
‘ Son of Man ’ or * the Man ’ os Jesus used it at His 
trial, and has simply, (hoiiio would say, more cor- 
rectly) translated it into *the man from heaven’ 
(cf. Jn 3 IS ). It. is less likely that reflexion upon 
the origin of sin (Ro 5) led to the idea of the 
Spiritual Man who is to found the new order at 
llis appearing (1 Co 15) than that reflexion upon 
the latter idea, as given to him in tho disciples’ 
accounts of Jesus and Iiis words, led him to carry 
f lie parallel back to the former. J. Weiss in his 
(Viristus, p. 42 f., traces Paul’s conception to the 
influence of Ps 8, l)n 7 W , ftnd the ‘Similitud es’ of 
Enoch without the mediation of the words of 
J esus. 


(P) Relation to the Spirit of God.-- In the mind 
of Paul the supreme term for Christ is ‘Son of 
God,’ and tho greatest and most complete name 
which he can give to God is ‘ the God and Father 
of our Lord Jesus Christ.’ But the relation of 
Christ to God is also stated in a very different way, 
through the use of the term 4 Spirit.’ Paul identifies 
this Spirit as an denial element of the very being 
or life of God Himself (1 Co 2 1<Mr *), and as the form 
under which God enters and operates in tho heart 
of man. And the same Spirit is also spoken of in 
a distinctive way, as the Spirit of Christ. It is 
going too far perhaps to say with some that the 
Spirit is the essence or basis of llis personality; 
even Ro l 4 (cf. 1 Co 15 4B ) will hardly carry us so 
far. The famous passage in 2 Co 3 17f * does indeed 
seem to carry the identification through to the end 
— ‘ Tho Lorn is the Spirit, 9 ‘ even as from the Lord 
the Spirit.’ Rnt this must be compared with the 
elaborate interchange of mimes in Ro 8 1 ' 11 , where 
this identification is deliberately avoided. And 
yet a form of unity is even there implied which is 
snpra-temporal. The Spirit of God is the Spirit of 
Christ, and the experienced presence of the Spirit 
in the believing man is at once the presence of God 
and of Christ. 

The two main practical aspect* of this conception for Paul 
arc thoso : 

(a) The Holy Spirit reproduces In men the divine relations 
and qualities of Christ. Himself, especially sonship, holiness, 
and victory over death. The love of Hod for His Son, which Is 
presupposed as the fountainhead of all grace (Col l ia ), is shed 
abroad In our hearts by the Holy Spirit (llo 6 6 ), and awakens in 
us the sense of divine sonsliip which He sets forth in divine 
majesty (Ro S 14 17). it is the spirit of life in Christ Jesus I hat 
gives men freedom (Ro 8 ltt ), and becomes the principle or 
aotiroe of their life (vv.°- fl ; cf. Kph 8 iGl *) and consummates 
Ills work by reproducing in them the supreme wonder of the 
Resurrection of Christ (Ro 8”- n ; cf. !*h Jtfl). The Holy Spirit is 
then for the mind of Paul that principle or energy whose power 
ill the Christian community has opened a new order of human 
experience (Gal 3« B). It* operation is viewed by the Apostle in 
the most concrete and vivid way as n living force manifested in 
many forms, in xapuruara of many kinds (1 Co 121 -H). 

(b) Iloro the second practical aspect appears. For the Holy 
Spirit, when viewed, not as a formless and unknown energy, 
but as the Spirit of Jesus Christ, becomes available as a true 
test of the soundness of those varied and sometimes dangerous 
workings which manifested themselves bo profusely hi the 
enthusiastic life of those days, as well as in corresponding 
crises In other days down to our own. The true fruit of the 
Spirit of God (Gal fi-' 2 ) is the reproduction in men of the moral 
qualities of Christ. All spiritual 'gifts' must be tested by the 
attitude of those who possess them towards Jesus (1 Co 12 s ) 
and subjection of life to His Lordship. It. is tho Spirit which 
inhered in llis character, as the ‘Spirit. of holiness' and as tlie 
miraculous energy through which lie was raised from the dead, 
for which His disciples must pray and hope. As Ho cannot, he 
fully conceived apart from the Spirit, so the Spirit cannot he 
experienced by us except as the manifestation of Him in our 
hearts. On the other hand, we must remember, this is the 
4 Spirit of God' no less truly essential henceforth to our concep- 
tion of the Father than to that of the Son. Inherent in the very 
being of God, organ of the divine intelligence and power (1 Co 
2». ift ll, Ro 8H- 'JO), He is yet Bpoken of as having a distinction, 
or form of reality, which must not he confused with or mode 
merely subjective to the reality of the Father and of the Son. 
Inherent in the life of God and of Christ, the Spirit is yet a co- 
ordinate namo with these, and must, he specially nnmed in a 
full statement of the God in whom ChriHtiuns believe and whom 
they worship (2 Co i:fl 4 ). 

(7) Anticipations of this doctrine. — Once more 
wc must- he direful, while allowing for the origin- 
ality and power of the Apostle’s mind, to recognize 
that in this magnificent doctrine he bases himself 
upon the common experience of the Christian com- 
munity. For the Holy Spirit, is one of the supreme 
revelation* of Christianity. All earlier references 
to that divine power, even in the OT, fall far short 
of the sudden, delinito, dazzling conception which 
opens upon us in the NT, where tho inbreaking of 
the divine life upon the human, as an abiding 
presence and experienced energy, is attributed by 
all writers to the Spirit of God. As Paul did not 
invent the idea of tlie Spirit of God, so also I10 was 
nob tho first to connect it with the Person of Christ. 
The Fourth Gospel explicitly traces the main 
features of the Paulino doctrine to the conscious- 
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ness of Jesus (Jn l 8af * 14-16), who promised this 
supreme gift to His Church (cf. 20 22 ). 

Even in the Synoptics we And that : (a) the Holy Spirit is 
described in the accounts of the Virgin Birth as the energy which 
caused the new being to live in the womb of II in mother (Mt 
lit). SO, Lk 1*#); (b) John the Baptist named the gift of the Spirit 
as a distinctive feature of the Messianic day (Mk l rt , Ml 3 11 , Lk 
S 1 ® ; cf. Jn 13*) ; (o) the four Gospels also name tho baptism of 
Jesus as the hour of the coming upon Him of the Holy Spirit, 
for His anointing to the active work of Messinhship (Mk l 1 ®, Mt 
81«, Lk 8*», Jn l>«f. ; cf. Mt 12« Lk 418) ; (d) it is asserted in 
these Synoptic passages that lie went to the desert to face His 
trial in the power of tho Spirit ; (e) Jesus claims that He does 
His works of wonder by fcbe Spirit of God (Ml 12 ’<w. 8ir. Mk S'-t* M) ; 
(/) He asserts that Ilfs disciples will receive tho Holy Spirit for 
their service of Hun (Mk IS", Mt 10 w ; cf. Lk 1H»). 

The extraordinary fullness of reference to the 
presence and workings of the Spirit in the book of 
Acts can only be accounted for ultimately through 
some communal experience which was, in their 
minds, at once a manifestation of God’s presence 
and power and also connected directly with Jesus 
and their past experience of Him. That whole 
situation is needed to explain the significant fact 
that Paul everywhere assumes that his readers 
must understand his references to the Spirit in re- 
lation to Christ and to the Church life. Hero as 
throughout Ilis central teachings, even as to wlmt 
he calls ‘my gospel,’ he appeals steadily and even 
passionately, not to his speculative presuppositions 
as a theologian, but to the real amt characteristic 
experience of every Christian community. 

(c) The influence of Greek thought . — There is 
yet another range or Paulino thought- concerning 
Christ, that, namely, which comes to expression in 
ColossianH and Ephesians. There are evidences in 
nearly all his Epistles that Paul in his mission 
work strove to make sympathetic contact with the 
modes of thought peculiar to the people whom lie 
taught (cf. Ac and W. Ramsay, Gab it how, 

London, 1899). Much controversy lias been waged 
in recent years as to the extent and content of 
his indebtedness as a theologian to the mystery- 
religions, the Gnostic philosophy, and even the St oic 
philosophy, which were popular at the groat centres 
where liis work lay. It has not been proved that 
anything essentially new was added to his Chris- 
tology from any of these sources. Hut it 1ms become 
very clear t hat he did set himself to make Christ 
intelligible to minds saturated with Gnostic inter- 
pretations of life and attractive to souls absorbed 
in practices of religious fervour. As it is ridiculous 
to argue from Pli 4 1Mt (gfgihjgai) that he had person- 
ally passe, 1 1 through n form of mystic initiation or 
that nis frequent use of the word gwr^piov coniines 
this notion, so it is an exaggeration to say that ho 
learned to think of ‘the cosmic Christ’ from the 
Philonic doctrino of tho Logos or some Asiatic 
reflexion of it. That lie was compelled, as a 
missionary is often compelled nowadays, to relate 
the doctrino of Christ to the intellectual concepts 
of his liold of labour, and that this led to the use 
of new terminologies, is obvious. But it is sig- 
nificant that, while the term * Logos ’ occurs in the 
‘ Pauline ’ Epistles about- eighty times and occasion- 
ally in meanings verging ou the technical philo- 
sophical use of it, there is not one occasion when he 
does use it in the Philonic sonso. Tn the critical 
passage of this kind (Col. l lfl ** l> ) he undoubtedly 
addresses men who liavo cherished some phase of 
what is generally known as the Logo* oocirine. 
And the result is a setting forth of the eternal 
being and the pre-eminence of Christ which is more 
elaborate philosophically than we find in any other 
place, except Jn l in « and He l 1 * 4 . But the exposi- 
tion is intended deliberately to exclude all com- 
parison of Christ with oilier angelic beings, or 
heavenly powers (v. 1# ), which Gnostic philosophers 
described as emanations from the absolute and 
controllers of the world. He docs not borrow their 
categories to add some new and unthought of 


quality or dignity to the glory of Christ, but to 
reveal to thorn in their own language that which 
He is essentially for the Christian consciousness. 
The result is that Christology begins to speak in 
the language of the Greek world that which it has 
already uttered in the forms of Jewish thought. 
Thus (a) it is ‘the Son of his love’ who is ‘the 
image of the invisible God, the firstborn of all 
creation.’ Tn Him tho attributes of God are con- 
centrated, and He lias His being bofore ‘all creation ’ 
(v. 1B ), ‘before all things * (v. lv j. (fi) In spite of J. 
Weiss’s argument for adoption of the idea that the 
clause ‘ in him were all things created ’ means that 
the universe had its existence ‘in Him’ before its 
actual objective creation [Christ it a, p. 46 f.), we 
must hold to the more common interpretation that 
IktIjOt), when used of the actual elements of (he 
universe, refers to (heir definite creation as such, 
and not to their existence ‘in idea’ in Him. The 
statement is repeated (with the perfect tense 
ftcrurrai) that all things have been created through 
Him (cf. 1 Co 8“, Ho 1 l :ift ). (7) The words tv tub $ 
mean more than 5t a croD, implying that lie is not 
a mere instrument, lmt a continuous, abiding, con- 
ditioning cause. This is made explicit in (he 
further statement that all things ‘stand together,* 
receive their organic unity, through (heir con- 
tinuous dependence upon Him. (6) In addition to 
origin and continuity, we have here applied to 
Christ the third great metaphysical conception of 
end or final cause. ‘All things have been created 
. . . unto Him.’ The idea is repeated by describ- 
ing this rt'Xoy in concrete terms. He is to be 
supreme over all things, as the head over the body, 
that the divine fullness (rd irXripwfia) may dwell in 
Him, (hat all things may he gathered back from 
alienation to (heir pristine unity (apx'h) in Ilim. 

Lest the simplicity of faith should seem to have 
been betrayed in this use of philosophical cate- 
gories (are they not after all very human categories, 
the stull' of ‘common sense,’ and inherent in all 
rational life?), the Apostle keeps the reader’s mind 
close to t he fact that ne is describing- - the fund ions 
of an actual personal being. He probably avoided 
the use of the term Logos, for the reason that the 
concept ions named above are not found in that 
philosophy alone, though brought to exceptional 
clarity there. They are embedded even in the 
OT, as in l*r 8, which cannot have been absent 
from bis mind, lie may also have instinctively 
avoided the obvious accusation, now levelled at 
him by some modern scholars, that he derived liis 
Christology primarily from the Logos speculations 
and clothed with them the ‘ pure-liuinan ’ ligme 
of Jesus, hiding liis winsome Self in a cloud of 
abstractions. On the contrary, he takes ex I in- 
ordinary pains in this very passage to avoid (his 
reproach. Ho iH dealing from first to last with 
a personal being, who has appeared in hLloiy, who 
has shed liis blood, in the body of liis tle.Ji (v\v u 2L ), 
been raised from the dead (v. 1 *), drawn the f'huich 
by His living personal force (vv. 17 - 2J ) under His 
control. This is not abstract idcalhm of tin*. 
Hhilonic or the Hegelian type. Tt is ‘peisomil 
idealism ’ which assumes that personal, conscious 
will is the ultimate seat of reality, lountain of 
history, secret of destiny. 

ii. Christology in John and the Epistle to 
THE Ukbkkwh. — It is now generally agreed that the 
Christology of the Johannine. writings and of the 
Epistle to the Hebrews is in suU lance identical 
with that which we have found in the Pauline 
Episll os. 

1. Characteristics common to both. In the t wo 
great passages Jn l lff * and He l 1 1 a lei minology is 
employed which is drawn from an at mo.*-] there 
charged with the Logos doctrine, it must, how- 
ever, bo carefully noted that these writers move 
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witli individual freedom in that atmosphere. They 
do not directly derive their thought any more than 
they draw their language from Paul’s writings. 
Rather do they reveal a common necessity felt by 
all prominent Christian teachers when brought 
face to face with the culture of the Greek world. 
Each writer chooses his own language to describe 
the fundamental facts which faitn in Jesus Christ 
as the Son of God presents to them all (cf. the 
difference in language in Jn l 1 ' 8 , He l 8 , Col l 18 * 19 ). 
Further, we must note the essential and funda- 
mental feature common to all — that the one com- 
mon term in all their descriptions is ‘Son of God.’ 
Their real unity is not to be found either in their 
philosophical terminology, which is very different 
m each case, or in a common metaphysical theory, 
supposed to he in the background but which we 
have no real means of discovering. Their unity is 
found in this, that they are describing the eternal 
and cosmic relations of a concrete personality, who 
is identical at once witli Jesus of Nazareth and 
with this divine Spirit which fills the Church. 
Rut the significance of the matter is not seen until 
we emphasize again the one point which is most 
generally ignored in our day — that as a mere 
matter of fact these writers all feel that their 
whole view is based originally upon the conscious- 
ness of the historic; Jesus, the Son of God. 

2. The Fourth Gospel. - -The entire meaning of 
the Fourth Gospel lies here. It is an ellbrt to 
show the Logos, who is thoroughly conceived of 
in the prologue as an eternal, living, purposive, 
rational being, as He appeared in flesh, as He 
moved a man among men. It is a profound study 
of the consciousness of Jesus as the consciousness 
of the Son of God living under the conditions of 
human experience. Incidents and discourses arc 
recalled, interpreted, re-stated, and recorded, as 
they reveal that ‘glory’ which shone through the 
veil of flesh into His disciples’ hearts, full of grace 
and truth (J11 l 14 ). There can he no doubt, whether 
the author he John the Apostle or some other 
mind working upon material which must he traced 
back to Jerusalem and the Lord’s immediate 
disci pies, that he believes he is describing the 
actual consciousness of the historic Jesus. Tie is 
not inventing ; nor is lie using what he knows to 
be the inventions of a Pauline group, but what lie 
knows or believes to be a true account of what 
Jesus said and did. If, as seems certain, he had 
at least Mark and Luke before him, then it is im- 
possible, without impugning his honesty in the 
most serious manner, to doubt that lie held (hat 
Jesus knew Himself to be the Son of God. This 
it is that accounts most reasonably for the well- 
known and fundamental features which distinguish 
his few hut penetrating words about the Logos 
from the doctrine of Philo. He has not as an inde- 
pendent metaphysician discovered the defects of 
Philo, and then clothed the name of Jesus with the 
eternal attributes. Rather lias he begun with a 
magnificent grasp of the idea of divine Soiiship and 
read that back into the philosopher’s idea of the 
Logos, llis work is therefore as truly a criticism 
of tho inadequacy of the Logos doctrine as Paul’s 
exposition of the same idea of Sonship in the same 
philosophic atmosphere (Col 1 as above), which 
was intended to be at once a condemnation and 
transcendence of the wisdom of the Greeks. 

3. The Epistle to the Hebrews. — The same facts 
appear in the Epistle to the Hebrews. 1 1 is true 
that in the great opening sentence the meta- 
physical terminology is more closely involved with 
the idea of the Son of God, as a definite and 
personal l>eing, than appears to be tho ease in J11 
l 1 **. In literary manner it is more akin to Paul’s 
passage in Col l 18 * 19 . Rut we must remember that 
John in later verses ( 9 “ lfl ) deliberately re-states in 1 


relation to Jesus the whole of the ideas which are 
set forth in vv. 1 ' 3 in relation to tho Logos. It 
is these later verses that are the true parallel to 
the passages in Colossians and Hebrews. In like 
manner, then, for the author of Hebrews, the Son 
of God is a supra- temporal personal being, who in 
His own nature realizes and reflects the attributes 
and shows the eternal powers of God. Yet not even 
the Fourth Gospel realizes with more clearness and 
vigour that it is tho consciousness of tho Son of 
God that appears in the consciousness, and re- 
ceives the experience of mankind in the historical 
form, of Jesus. It was He who tasted death and 
is crowned with glory and honour (2 tt ), was made 
perfect through Bufferings (2 10 6 9 ), He who, having 
partaken of flesh and blood (2 14 ), was tempted in 
His sufferings (2 18 ), and that most humanly (4 18 ), 
who struggled with the fact of death (6 7 ), and, sin- 
less (4 18 7 atl 9 14 ), offered Himself up to God (7 2,: 
9 14 * *) in death. Rut this author more fully than 
any other, though not more emphatically, insists 
that after death, in the unseen world, the same 
conscious will, the same heart of love and mercy, 
carries on a high and momentous ministry on 
behalf of men, in a priesthood unchangeable (7 34 
18 s ; cf. chs. 8-10, passim). 

iii. Conclusion.— It is in the interest not of 
apologetics but of actual history that we may in 
presence of these facts agree with J. Moffat t : 

‘We cannot explain primitive Christianity either an the trans- 
formation of the Jesus of history into the Christ of faith, or us 
the evolution of a JesuH-oult out of a current series of christo- 
logical doctrines’ ( Theology 0 / the Gospels, London, 1012, p. 
174 n.). 

Rut the same historical interest must prevent us 
from using, as wholly true to these facts, a certain 
form of expression which is quite popular in our 
day of psychological approach to every problem of 
history. For example, we may take the following 
from J. Weiss : 

‘The total impression is that earl,* Christianity has used 
current, ready-made forms and conceptions in order to express 
in generally understood language, and yet in an absolute and 
supreme manner, the overwhelming impression made by the 
Person of Christ. Men sought out predicates wherewith to 
announce that the Ideal and the highest religious values are In 
Him ’ ( Christus , p. 87). 

The imperfection of such a summary appears in 
the succeeding paragraphs, where it appears that 
these ancient predicates, even that of Deity 
(‘ Gottheit’), are for us ‘strange and unfamiliar* 
(Wcrnle says ‘strange and bizarre’). Hence our 
task must he, it is urged, to go back to the Person 
of Jesus and win from Him for ourselves that 
original impression and clothe it in the predicates 
of our own day. This task, to which wo are elo- 
quently and earnestly summoned, must, however, 
take account of the nature of that original im- 
pression. Tho historical fact which criticism lms 
not destroyed is this, that the ‘ impression ’ made 
by Jesus, which created tho whole joy nnd onergy 
of the Church, was not produced by the contempla- 
tion of the serene and lofty fellowship of one 
supreme religious genius with God. It was pro- 
duced by the conscious will, the authoritative 
energy, the deliberate Belt -revelation of Jesus as 
Messiah, Son of God, Son of Man. He gave them 
(lie ‘predicates’ and the ‘ impression * together. 
No historian describes the historical facts accur- 
ately who ignores this, the essential element in the 
religion of the NT. The apostles individually and 
as a community viewed their experience as the 
reflexion of His will, and llis titles as well as His 
commands are operations of that will. They did 
not labour to interpret a blind impression by predi- 
cates of their own discovery. He revealed Himself 
to them, and in doing that changed their conscious 
relations with God ; and all their thought, all 
their predicates, started with His own words, the 
outflashings of llis consciousness. It is for the 
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apologist and the denier of the deity of Christ to 
war over the issue as to whether the will to wear 
these titles was madness or miracle, delusion or 
divinity. But these are the pre-conditions, the 
facts which constitute the field of battle. 

VI. Christoloqy in the early Church,— 
i. Introductory.— i. Logic and community life. 
— The necessity for a Christology lies in the nature 
of all human social organizations. All groups that 
are formed for definite ends are compelled to work 
out, not only those ends, but tho principles of 
organization and methods of pursuit. This must- 
be done actually, whether it is done formally or 
informally. The history of every social group in 
the world, from a private club to a national govern- 
ment, includes the working out of the logic of its 
inherent principles. Moreover, the group history 
is always more logical than the development of the 
individual members of it, for in the individual tiie 
emotions play upon the course of the will, confuse 
the logical powers, and make the individual’s life 
an imperfect rellexion of the inner logic of tho 
principles which he professes to have adopted. 
But, for the group life, private emotions aro can- 
ccdled in the clash of wills and in the course of 
controversy as to tho meaning of the ends, tho 
principles, and the methods which inhere in the 
constitution of tho group. For this reason it is 
that the history of a group, of an institution, of a 
government, of a political party, of a church, is 
often severely logical. It is tho reading off into 
active life of the rational implicates of those prin- 
ciples on which it is founded. This process of 
unfolding the logic of its adopted rules is aided in 
every institution by the challenge of tho environ- 
ment. For each organized group lives in a world 
of institutions, and its own principles come into 
collision or co-operation with theirs. Controversy 
arises, and that is, in all important and continuing 
cases, pushed further and further, until the full 
inner meaning of each interpretation is revealed. 
Acceptance and rejection of the institution and its 
ends, the loosening or confirming of conviction, 
the desertion of an ineffective or untrue principle, 
the deeper unfolding of the power of the true prin- 
ciples, even the gradual death of an institution, 
aro tho conscquonces of this criticism without and 
this controversy within. 

2 . Christ inherent in the new community. — Tho 
theology of tho Church in its technical form and 
including all its departments and phases of history 
is the natural and inevitable result of this process. 
As far as Christology is concerned, it is tho gradual 
unfolding of the central fact that .Jesus Christ is 
from the first accepted by the Church as tho incar- 
nate Son of Cod, tho redeemer of nmn by the Cross, 
the ruler of our experience by His Spirit. Tho 
institution that was organized oil that basis must 
work out to the very end all the implications, the 
inner logic, of the conviction which gave it being 
and power. It would be impossible to relate hero 
the particular stages ami various adventures of the 
human spirit in this great undertaking. We must 
be content to give a mere outline of the logical 
process by which the Church, through all natural 
confusions of controversy, sought to define and 
defend its faith ami worship of Christ. For that 
faith and worship of Christ created the Church. 
It separated, not without pain and surprise and 
alarm, the primary disciples from the Jewish 
Church. It attracted by its meaning and power 
individuals from all classes and races as tho 
message of redemption through Him and of control 
by Him was carried from place to place. The 
Person of Jesus Christ as revealer of God and 
redeemer of man was the foundation of the new 
community. This principle brought it at once 
into conflict with tno monotheism of the Jews 


and the polytheism of the Gentiles. Among cul- 
tured classes it was confronted by tho Gnostics 
with tlioir confident speculations about the deity 
and II is invisible hierarchies of creative agencies, 
and by the practical Agnosticism of vast numbers 
for whom neither idolatry, nor Gnosticism, nor 
mystery-religions contained any solution of life’s 
enigma. Collision with those forces was felt from 
tho beginning, as the NT proves. But, as time 
went on, the warfare became more definite and 
more keen, especially as the number of Christian 
adherents increased and varieties of culture, of 
intellectual equipment, of moral and spiritual in- 
sight and intensity, took their place within the 
growing host of tho baptized. 

ii. Tin? first stauk in CumsTOLodY.- During 
tho sub- Apostolic period, and through that of the 
apologists down to nearly the close of the 2nd 
cent., Christologicftl inquiry had hardly begun on 
the Christian basis. Such cruder phases as aro 
known by tho names of Ebionism and Docetism 
started from conceptions of God and tho world 
which themselves were anti-Christian. Thus Ebi- 
onism, obscure in its history and teaching, while 
it affirmed Jesus as Messiah, shrank from seeing 
in Him the actual presence of God. Jewish pre- 
judice against believing that God could come into 
such close relations wit it the material world as are 
implied in tho birth and crucifixion of the Son of 
God held that view in abhorrence. The Spirit 
came upon Him at baptism ami made Him the 
supreme teacher; the death was an inscrutable 
horror, but lie would come again in power and 
glory to make all things new. Doeetism, on the 
other hand, rose from or was adopted by various 
phases of Gnosticism. Even Just in Martyr bears 
witness that many Gnostics were ill the Church 
and must be reckoned as Christians. But the 
basis of their thought lay in non-Christian specu- 
lations about the nature of God and His remote- 
ness from all contact with the evil inherent in the 
material universe. Tho best examples of this are 
to ho found in such a mixture of dogmatic specula- 
tion on the origins of God and the universe with 
reverence for Jesus, as a member of the super- 
natural forms of existence from which the history 
of our universe has arisen, as was attributed to 
Basilides towards the middle of the 2nd cent. ; 
and in such a union of Christian faith with purely 
mythologies 1 accounts of creation and salvation as 
proceeded from the poetic mind of Valentinus a 
little later. From such sources, in the main, 
arose the Docetic view of the Incarnation, accord- 
ing to which the divine element in Christ was the 
only real and permanent (dement, and it assumed, 
in this way or that, the a pnn nance, of a man, hut 
did not partake of actual tlesL and blood. (Logi- 
cally it was inevitable that the Ehionite and Docel ic 
lositions should appear as handy possible, as at 
east conceivable, explanations oi* Christ, the one 
denying the reality of the divine, tho other deny- 
ing the reality of the human nature in Him. Actu- 
ally these views made in their original and cruder 
forms less disturbance nmong the general mass of 
Christians and in the minds of the greater Chi istian 
teachers than other interpretations of His person 
which appeared later.) Throughout this period of 
the Apostolic Fathers, and the Apologists, the 
apostolic positions were maintained, often in tlioir 
own language of concrete and positive affirmation, 
often by means of carefully chosen equivalents for 
their words n ml phrases. Thus (’lenient of Homo 
speaks of ‘Our Lord Jesus Christ, the sceptre of 
the majesty of God’ ( Cor. 10). In another passage 
(eh. 2, whether or not with Light foot and Ifarnaek 
we read ‘God’ instead of ‘Christ* as subject of 
tho clause * His sufferings were before your eyes’), 
the dependence upon Christ as at once revealer of 
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truth, redeemer from sin, and living Lord is 
vividly and passionately expressed. In the Epistle 
of Bnrnuhttft Ho is spoken of repeatedly as the Son 
of God and Lord of the World. As Maker of the 
Sun before which our eyes quail, how much more 
glorious must Ho be ; Jfis Incarnation was the 
veiling of His dazzling radiance. For Polycarp, in 
his Kpisllc, Christ’s work as redeemer is the fascin- 
ating centre of thought. He is Lord and Saviour 
(chs. 1, 0), Son of God (ch. 12), and TTis name is 
associated with that of God as supremo object of 
faith (chs. 5, 12) and tin; fountain of mercy (ch. 1). 
Ignatius is more full and varied in his forms of 
expression. Ho uses the so-called Trinitarian 
formnla but naming Christ first, ‘in the Son and 
in the Father and in tho Spirit,’ or * to Christ and 
to the Fat her and to tho Spirit ’ (ad. Mann. xiii. 1). 
He speaks of Christ outright as * our God ’ and ‘ my 
God, asserts llis pre-existence ( ib . vii. , ad Jin.), 
and uses the striking mystical expression 1 Who 
is his word (\6yot) proceeding forth from Silence’ 
( 2 * 77 )) (i7». viii.). Echoes of controversy with Doce- 
tism appear in his repeated use of the adverb 
&\rjO£)s (ad Eph. xvii. 2) whon referring to the In- 
carnation and Heath. Hut the double being of 
Christ is stated in terms which were possible only 
before the rise of the great discussions of His 
Person ; e.g., he says in one place : 

* He is nt oneo llcfili ami spirit, begotten ami unbogotton, God 
conui in the flesli, the real life, noth from Mary ana from God, 
at first pnwhlo and then impassible’ (ad Eph. vii. 2; cf. xviii. 
2, ad E myrn. i. 1, id. 1). 

By these and other such writers ( e.g ., Epistle to 
Diognctus) we are kept in tho atmosphere of apos- 
tolic language. The Church is still in the glow of 
its first, enthusiasm, eager in its missionary labours, 
absorbed in the joy of fellowship with God through 
the risen Christ! that conqueror of death and giver 
of the Spirit, and concerned with the continuous 
tight against heathen vices and the inculcation of 
the new law of love and kindness and meek loyalty 
of soul. They were building on the foundation 
without inquiry as to its material and mode of 
construction. 

iii. Thk second stage in Chuistology.— x. 
The rise of Greek Christology.— A new ra.ee of 
thinkers entered into the life of tho Church with 
Justin Martyr, the race of men who before or after 
their conversion were saturated with Groek culture 
and yet avoided (he dogmatic wildness of the 
Gnostics, men like Origen, Clement of Alexandria, 
Gregory of Nyssa, and many others. Hut whether 
or not they took Justin’s motto, ‘Whatever is 
rightly said among all men belongs to us Chris- 
tians,* they began tho long and delicate task of 
determining what was ‘ rightly said ’ by tests found 
within the Christian system itself. Tlius opened 
the next stage in the unfolding of tho nature of 
Christ. Given the reality of tho pro-existent Son 
or Logos and the reality of the man Jesus, the 
double being of Christ, the question arose as to 
what was meant by and how much was contained 
in those respective realities. At this point it is 
that a modern powerful school of thought has 
found tho chiof disaster of Christianity (see A. 
Kitsch I, Die Entstehung der altkathol. Kirchc a , 
Bonn, 1859; A. Ilarnack, Dvgmengesch ., Eng. tr., 
If id. of Dogma, London, 1894-90; E. Hatch, In- 
fluemeof Gr. Ideas and Usages vpon the Chr. Church 
[HL, 1 888 j, London, 1890). For such writers it 
appears evident that the inquiry into the divine j 
nature of Christ and especially the use of the 
Logos idea, with the resulting minute discussions 
about the modus of (he Incarnation, diverted faith 
from its true object and the Christian religion 
from its true and only source of inspiration. jFor 
them the gospel lies simply and directly in the ex- 
perience of God’s Fatherhood by the soul of Jesus 


and the practical teaching which flows from that 
(cf. W. Herrmann, Der Verkehr des Christen mit 
Gott\ Stuttgart, 1908, Eng. tr.. Communion of the 
Chrislianmth God, London, 1906 ; A. Hamack, Das 
Wesen des Christen turns?, Leipzig, 1900, Eng. tr., 
What is Christianity ? 8 , London, 1904). Tho effort 
to treat His Person as a metaphysical and psycho- 
logical problem led inevitably to the idea that 
salvation depends on the right solution of that 
problem, and so to tho substitution of an orthodox 
creed for a historical and personal revelation of 
God as the true object of saving faith. A full dis- 
cussion of this subject is out of place here, but, as 
the centro of the controversy lias been the Person 
of the founder of Christianity, a few facts on the 
other side must be briefly stated. (1) From the 
beginning the Christian consciousness, as we havo 
seen, has been determined in its form and content 
bv a deiinite conception of Christ as superhuman 
Messiah and incarnate Son of God. This concep- 
tion was not invented for Him, hut given forth 
from His own consciousness and involved in His 
actual power and in tho new consciousness of His 
Church in relation to God. (2) The results of 
thorough inquiry into tho nature of His Person 
could have been avoided only by a universal con- 
sent not to investigate intellectually tho ultimate 
facts of the religious life. (3) Given tho right to 
think, the alleged disaster, attributed to gradual 
definition of orthodoxy, must he compared with 
the effects which would have been produced upon 
the religious consciousness in that age by the 
general acceptance of the opposite theories, if these 
were treated as essential to the existence of the 
Christian community, or if treated as of equal 
value to its life with any others, or oven if treated 
as matters of indifference. History seems to prove 
that any intellectual detinition of the Person of 
Christ, and of His Messianic function, if sincerely 
used, produces characteristic effects in the further 
spiritual and social life of the community which 
adopts it. There can ho no doubt that the preva- 
lence of tho ‘ Liberal * picture of Jesus in our time 
has put its own colour upon wide circles of religious 
life. (4) The real and vital problem for the Church, 
in preserving its true relation to its divine founder, 
is as to tho right nse of its conclusions in any con- 
troversy about His Person. The ancient Chnrch, 
especially under tho power of the Emperor, turned 
its conclusions ($6y para) into weapons of discipline 
wielded by a centralized authority. This the 
modern Church cannot do. It was at this point, 
and in this way, that disaster entered. 

2 . The first phase : the divine nature of Christ. 
—Assuming that in Christ the Son of God has 
appeared as a man, tho problem arose as to what 
is meant by the Son of God or Logos. Ilow is He 
related to God ? This question was not forced by 
the metaphysical, hut by a very practical, interest. 
F'or the worship of Christ was the life of the Church 
from the beginning, and it inevitably raisod the 
retort from heathenism that Christians themselves 
had two or, counting the Spirit, three Gods. It 
was the effort to meet this condemnation that drove 
men to define how Christ, a man, could become an 
object of worship for avowed and sincere mono- 
theists. 

(a) Monarchianism. —The first answer came from 
those who are called Monarchians. They were 
of various kinds. Some evolved an easily refuted 
Unitarianism not unlike Ebionism. But those 
who made history took a higher road. Their chief 
representative was one Sabellius, who lived in the 
first half of the 3rd century. God in Himself was 
said to be without distinction (tv v voice Ipevov), in- 
scrutable, unknowable. As Ho acts outwards upon 
the univorse, lie assumes aspects (ir/>6owa) for 
which various names are needed. The three names 
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Father, Son, Spirit, are appropriate to describe 
Him as Creator of the universe, itedeemer (in ■ 
Christ, from Birth to Ascension), and Life of the 
Church. But these names should bo used only in 
relation to that phase of the divine action to which 
they exclusively refer. Much ingenuity was ap- 
parently used by Sabellius to emphasize and illus- 
trate this inviolable unity of Goa. Thus He may 
be called vlotrarup, to abolish the idea that in Him 
any distinction exists, though we rightly name 
Him Father and Son, according to that aspect of 
Ilis activity which we contemplato ; and Ho is 
like the sun ‘ having throe energies in one hypos- 
tasis,’ as ‘ light-giver, heat and the very form of 
a. circumference.’ There was not much of distinc- 
tive statement in his writings, apparently, con- 
cerning the mode of the Incarnation. But the 
tendency of the school was inevitably towards 
Docetism, and Dorner says, * No passage can bo 
pointed out in which the lWsion of Christ is made 
the subject of consideration * ( Person of Christ, 
div. r. vol. ii. p. 107 f.). Monarchianism was not 
easily overcome. Through its emphasis upon the 
unity of God and the difficulty of defining tho 
nature of tho eternal distinctions within that unity, 
it tended to reappear in unexpected quarters. Vari- 
ous thinkers in our own day, especially those who 
are of the idealistic school in metaphysics, have 
been accused of succumbing to its subtle influence. 
Wherever the pantheistic view attracts, Monarchi- 
anism is at hand. 

(b) Arianism . — At the opposite extreme from 
Monarchianism is the powerful movement known 
as Arianism. It represents in tho 4th cent., and 
in many forms since, a reaction from the tendency 
to make Christ an abstract being, remote from 
human interest, and so to detract from the direct 
religious value of the human ligure of Jesus. It 
involved, of course, a direct attack upon the con- 
temporary theology. Monarchianism had en- 
dangered the reality of tho revelation of God and 
made the very conception of Him vague and un- 
certain. Hence A Hus insists strongly on what wo 
moderns would call tho Personality of God. Ho is 
tho eternal, active, and rational Creator of all, fur 
tho Logos as tfi'mgts is immanent in Him. Ho 
became the Father in the creation of tho Son, to 
whom Ho gave a share in that bvvafiu. We cannot 
say that the Sun was created in time, for Ho is tho 
first of all creatures, and with Ilim time begins. 
But ty ir ore tire ouk Ijv, ‘there was when Ho was 
not* — in Hat •■<>ntradiction of Origon. Hence wo 
must not ascribe to Him any attribute of deity 
itself. He is not tho unbegotten as God is, nor is 
He a pait of tho unbegotten, nor did Ho arise from 
the essonro of God. He is the first creature of the 
divine Will, only-begotten, fully divine {irMipys 
0e6s ; of. Jn l 1 ), and the medium through whom tho 
Creator henceforth produced and ruled His universe. 
But the inherent ami fatal Agnosticism of Anus is 
revealed in the repeated statement that even the 
Son does not directly know God. He is known 
under many conceptions (tir Ivoia), indicating His 
great "lory. And yet ‘God is ineffable to II is Son,’ 
for it is plain that it is impossible for that which 
hath a beginning to conceive how tho unbegun is, 
or to grasp the idea. The Son became incarnate 
in Jesus Christ in the simple and obvious sense of 
entering into a human body. There was no need 
for another human soul in that hotly, save tho Son 
of God Himself. He is worthy to be worshipped 
both as the medium of Creation and as the glorified 
Christ. On the surface this view makes a fair 
show. It seems to avoid some dangers of Mon- 
archianism, with its tendency to Patripassianism 
on tho one hand and Pantheism on the other, and 
yet in its deepest principle Arianism isMonarchiun. 
Over against the dominant Origenistic theology it 


escapes the difficult idea of ‘ eternal generation ’ 
and the tendency to make tho earthly file oi Jesus 
an unreal thing for imagination and faith. But 
Arianism as a religion was too close to heathenism 
and too far from the centre of Christian faith to 
live. In reducing mysteries it lost the supreme 
realities of revelation and redemption, for its God 
is too remote and abstract to l>e known or to 
appear in time. And, worse still, it made a dis- 
tinct approximation to idolatry in its arguments 
for the worship of Christ as a creature whom the 
divine complacency summoned to divine honours. 
Its solution of the problem was too easy. The 
Christian view of Christ had always implied a closer 
and more mysterious relation of Hod Himself to the 
cradlo and the cross. The awe and the joy of 
faith in Christ arose from the presence of God in 
Him and in His deeds of redemption. Tho Arinu 
Christ, mighty as lie could be depicted, was less 
than the Chri.’t who was tho personal manifest nt ion 
of God, and in whoso death the righteousness and 
love of God Himself were directly realized, and 
made effective in the actual history of man. 

( c ) The Nicerte Chrislology . — Tho third possibility 
regarding tho relation of the Son of God to tho 
Father was that which won the day at Nioiea (A.i>. 
325). Constantine took tho portentous step of 
summoning tho Council, and, for spiritual religion, 
tho baneful step of using the fleshly arm to enU ivo 
its conclusions. It must be remembered that then* 
acts of Constantine introduced a new principle into 
the organized life of the Church, of so potent a 
character that it took long centuries to unfold its 
inner logic. Trust in tlio State and trust in the 
ruling Spirit of Christ are principles whose recon- 
ciliation is not yet achieved either at Home or at 
Berlin. More than half a century of Ariau si life 
and shameful confusions of statecraft si retched out 
before the un foreseeing Church after Nica>a. But 
in the conclave itself there were men of piofoimd 
Christian conviction and powerful intellect ulm 
saw that in this controversy tho apostolic fnitli 
itself was at stake, and the defensive creed uliirli 
they formulated became a living force in tho Church 
from that day to this. 

(a) Tho Niceno theology, as such, really bcMii 
with Origen ( |‘ A.l>. 254). Against Monarch iani* m 
ho affirmed the Personality of God, teaching 1 bat 
He is the intelligent Spirit from whom all intelli- 
gences, and, for tho use of tainted souls, the 
material universe, have arisen, lie even decides 
that God is above substance, a position which must 
be considered by thoso who imagine that the cate- 
gory of substance was supreme in ancient theology 
(cf. VV. Temple, in Foundations , Loudon, 1012, p. 
21111.). Origen platonizes very thoroughly, but 
seeks to preserve this conception of tho living in- 
telligent Will of God as I ho supreme soun e of all. 
And ho lifts his conception high above Plato and 
Philo by insist ing always on frliu ethical principle 
that this eternal Will is a Will of love. It is love 
in God that is tho fountainhead of the created uni- 
verse of souls. Further, the Son of God, who is a b:o 
conceived of as a personal being, is derived from the 
Father. But, afraid of heathenism on the one 
hand, as of Monarchianism on tho other, ho pro- 
unds the great doctrine del ytwy. 6 varyp i w. 

ie Son is indeed .subordinate to the Father, but 
not as a creature, for this 1 begetting ’ is a process 
in the divino nature independent of time, an ait. 
of the eternal Will — toO rov va ry^<5v. 'Hie 

distinction of Father and Soil is not Unit of sej am to 
individuals, for they partake of one is initial being. 
And yet the Son is not an emanation of the Gnost ie 
type. How then does II*o stand related to the 
Father ? It is here that, tho idea of the Logos aids 
the imagination (well illuslinted in A than. Orat. 
iv. 1-5). For we can apprehend the unity of Logos 
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■with the pure, personal Spirit, of which it is the 
self-expression, better than the unity of a Son with 
a Father, while we can apprehend the distinct 
hypostasis of each more easily through the latter 
terms than through the more abstract. Each set 
of terms is used to describe now the unity and now 
the difference, but always the eternal reality, of 
God the Father and the Son (on the danger of 
deriving the Son from the Will, and not from the 
essence, of the Father, see Alban, do Syn. 35 f.). 

(0) In this substance of it the theology of Origen 
became that of the Nicene (heed. When (ho 
Arians and many even of the sincerely orthodox 
desired to be content with the assertion that the 
Son is of ‘ like substance * (6yoio6atot), the course of 
debate disclosed the ambiguity of a word which 
contented Athanasius and Alius alike as the 
crucial point of the whole problem. When the 
orthodox pressed their understanding of the word 
as implying an eternal and unbroken inherence of 
the Son in the essence (otoia) of the Godhead, the 
Arians, it is said through Eusebius of Nicomedia, 
reproached them with teaching the doctrine of 
ofioovala, or identity of lifting, which, though held by 
Origen, hail been hitherto associated mainly with 
Monarch ianism and treated therefore as dangerous 
by both parties. That very word, however, from 
that hour, and inevitably, became the touchstone 
of the difference between the parties and was em- 
bodied in the Creed. The Son is ‘ from the essence ’ 
(ovc la) of tho Father, and hence ‘of the same sub- 
stance.' Hut the term was admitted even by 
Athanasius unwillingly and under stress of the 
controversy ; and, indeed, it was afterwards usod 
by him sparingly, except when it was the direct 
subject of exposition and defence. He defended 
its use in part by showing that the Arians had 
used many mi -Biblical terms to state their own 
lositions. The fear of Monarchianixm which it 
md suggested to many minds was allayed by the 
fact that the approach to the term was not made 
from the speculative, but from the religious, side. 
The whole discussion, as conducted by Athanasius, 
was concerned with Jesus Christ, the historical 
and personal being, whose permanent reality was 
assumed as essential to the very life of faith. To 
atlirm of such a being the 6/j.oovala with God could 
not abolish the difference between the Father and 
the Son, while it secured their eternal and essential 
unity. It is not nn outside matter of creation or 
adoption, but (so to speak) nn organic relation 
inside that nature. The Father is no more God 
without the Son than the Son is God without the 
Father (see Gwatkin, Studies of A r ianism*). 

It. is impossible to ignore the fact that both here 
and in later discussions of tho Incarnation itself 
the category of substance, or rather ‘ essence * 
(oiala), had a powerful influence upon the course of 
thought. Hut two things must be observed in 
w eighing the significance of that fact. In the first 
place, a word like "substance* carried a varied 
content for the imagination and speculative thought 
of the ancient as well as the modern world. To 
pin it down to the idea of matter, or accuse them 
all of being ultimately materialists, is too gross a 
misrepresentation, though it is so common. To 
say even that they sot it above the category of 
personality is not true to the facts. For, in the 
second place, the very discussions with which the 
Church was concerned drove its great minds like 
Origen, Athanasius, Gregory of Nyssa, and Apol- 
linaria to bo concerned with the nature of spiritual 
beings, and to face, not tho impersonal, nut the 
personal, as the supreme element in man and God. 
When Gregory of Nyssa deals with human nature 
ho can be seen struggling to say that the essence 
of man, though distributed throughout his body, is 
not something ‘spatial,’ as we would so naturally 


ut it. And, when he would state the difference 
etween the divine and the human nature, he finds 
it to reside ultimately not in a difference of sub- 
stance, but in this, that God is the Creator and 
man wholly dependent on Him (On the Making of 
Man , xvi. 12). There we are in the region of voli- 
tion and ethics, and religious insight. The crass 
view of substance is subordinate to a higher view 
of spiritual nature. And we have already seen that 
for Origen the supreme facts in the being of God 
are will, intelligence, and love. The reluctance 
with which Athanasius and others engaged in the 
discussions which involved the use of oiata, M- 
araati, etc., is a witness to the fact that they were 
fully aware of tho limitations of the human mind 
when applied to the mystery of God’s nature. These 
terms were used in' the Nicene Creed (in the 
* Anathema ’) only that the dogmas of Arianism 
and Monarehianism might be denied, and that the 
substance of the Christian faith, which rests in the 
fact that God was in Christ and that Christ is 
‘ eternally one with God,’ ‘might not perish from 
tho earth.’ 

3. Second phase : the humanity of Christ. — The 
official victory of Trinitarianism, tho affirmation of 
tho proper deity of Christ, led naturally to the rais- 
ing of the next problem, viz. tho question of His 
humanity. The supreme emphasis of orthodoxy on 
(lie deity of Christ seemed to endanger the reality 
of His appearance in the flesh. Even in NT times 
this tendency was felt (cf. 1 Jn l 1 2 1 ’ 3 , H02 9 * 18 ), and 
the reproach of Docetism has been uttered against 
many writers in the 2nd and 3rd centuries who 
were* yet counted orthodox. Indeed, Harnack goes 
so far as to say that down t-o the beginning of the 
41 h cent, ‘no single outstanding church teacher 
really accepted the humanity in a perfectly un- 
qualified way’ (Hist, of Dogma, iv. 129). Origen 
used his daring genius on the problem. Believing 
that all souls of men have pro-existence, and become 
incarnate because of evil taint, he hold that the 
one unsullied soul became united with the divine 
Logos and then by an act of will, and love, became 
incarnate as the soul of Jesus. This theory did 
not deeply influence the history of the subject, 
though Arius owes something to it. It was Apol- 
linans who first dealt with it in a more sober and 
suggestive manner. That he was true to the doc- 
trine of redemption is evidont from such words as : 

1 He both God nnd man : if Chrmt in only man he did not 
save tho world, and if only God, ho did not nave through suffer- 
ing. If Ohrint wan only man, or If only God, he was not a 
mediator between man and God.’ 

But Apollinaris was equally dear that, 

‘ if a perfect God were united with a per fort man, there would 
he two, one by nature Son of God, and the. other by adoption ’ 
(Athana«iu8, c. Apoll. i. 2). 

He solved the problem partly by falling back on 
the Aristotelian view of man’s nature as tripartite 
ami buttressing that with 1 Th B 38 (‘May your 
spirit, soul, and Inxly be preserved ontire, etc.). 
He finds the essential features of human nature in 
distinction from God to be body and soul, while in 
mind or spirit (yoOs, voepi, rveOya) man is of one 
type with the divine Logos. Hence in Jesus Christ 
the union of tho two natures must lie found in this, 
that the Logos became the voO s (or rveOjua) of the 
man Jesus by becoming united with tho body and 
soul in the womb of His mother. Thus we have a 
mind in Jesus ‘unaffected by psychical and fleshly 
experiences, and controlling the flesh and fleshly 
motives in a divine fashion, sinless, therefore, and 
not subject to death, but conquering death’ (R. 
Soeberg, Dogmengeschichte, i. 199). Apollinaris 
appealed to the Scriptures, of course, as at Jn l 14 , 
llo 8 3 , to show that they do not speak of His becom- 
ing a man, but 4 becoming flesh.’ He weakened bis 
position by his free admission that his theory pre- 
sented a new kind of being, something neither God 
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nor man ; and his opponents have ever since made 
the most of that concession. The hostile argnmen t s 
were based on the idea that this affirmed a muti- 
lated humanity, and thus left it unredeemed at its 
highest point. For, while Apollinaris (dreg. N yss. 
aav. Apoll. li.) insisted that ‘ the death of man does 
not abolish death,’ the opponents answered that 
the death of the divine Logos (if that were possible) 
would not rodcom the rout of man. What was 
required for redemption was a redeeming manhood 
in all the content of that conception, that body 
might redeem body, soul redeem soul, and mind 
redeem mind. What was not assumed was not. 
redeemed. It was in vain that Apollinaris urged 
his two strongest positions, that only the divine 
can redeem the human, and that, since the vovs is 
the sent of personality, to conceive of Christ as 
possessed of all these human elements is to conceive 
of Him as a true human individual, ami make the 
Incarnation inconceivable. He was not himself 
released from the realistic (some would say, magical) 
view of redemption, and could not rebut the strong 
argument made against him on t hat basis. The very 
conception of personality which his own specula- 
tions were helping to clarify was still so far con- 
fused with that of substance that his vision of the 
incarnate was held in alien bonds. That in God 
there is a human element; that the divine Logos 
and the human mind are of a type so that the 
former can act for or as the latter ; that the scat 
of personality is here ; that it is fatal to faith and 
reason alike to see in the incarnate Christ two 
distinct personalities with an indefinite form of 
unity — these are positions of great power, which 
account for the fact that ‘ ApolTinarism * reappears 
persistently in later ages, and in our day is more 
wide spread in principle than is often imagined, 
lint he was himself hindered, by a meagre psychology 
and by the remainder in his mind of the tendency to 
define human nature in mutually exclusive ‘parts,’ 
from doing full justice to his primary assumption. 
Hence Apollinarism was explicitly condemned in 
the first, canon of the Council of Constantinople 
(a.d. 381), at which the Nicene Creed was revised, 
developed, and reaffirmed. In the Decree of 
Chulcedon (A.D. 431) elaborate care was taken to 
rule it out completely. Christ is ‘ at once God 
truly and man truly of a reasonable soul and body ’ 
(^K \j/vx*) s XoYifcf)* xal <ray«iros) ; He is ‘ of the same 
substance (ogooiknos) with us according to his man- 
hood.’ The conclusion of the Church was therefore 
officially announced in the doctrine that * perfect 
manhood,’ in the sense of all the parts of an in- 
dividual man, must he ascribed to Jesus Christ. 

iv. Tun third stage in Christology. -The 
third stage in the development of Christology was 
now reached. With its insistence upon the full 
deity of the Logos (Son of God) and the full 
humanity of Jesus, the Church was driven to con- 
sider more deeply the mode of the union of the 
divine and human in one life. The matter had not 
been ignored indeed. Origen, as we have seen, 
confronted the problem from the speculative side ; 
Athanasius had dealt with it in close adherence 
to Scripture. The latter held that the Logos in 
assuming human nature did not merely unite Him- 
self with an individual man, but became the true 
subject of the human life of Jesus. At the same 
time He retained His functions as Lord of the uni- 
verse. He did, indeed, as man experience growth 
(Lk 2), and even confessed ignorance (Mk 13), but 
in such aspects of His incurnate life the Logos 
restrained Ilis powers. This double consciousness 
is the very mystery of the Incarnation. For our 
sakes the same subject now shows llis divino glory 
and now veils it, in the limits of a man’s mind and 
body. Hut the chief difficulty with this position 
is the uncertainty, the apparent discontinuity, of 


the subject in the self-expressions of the incarnate 
state. The doctrine of a continuous self-limitation 
was not vet. attained. The Cappadocian theo- 
logians likmviso, with their intense hostility to 
Apollinuiism, while holding the unity of the Verson, 
yet insisted very strongly also that each ‘nature’ 
was perfect; the union was oiled ud by an inde- 
scribable ‘commingling.’ Apollinaris had, how- 
ever, raised the question to new distinctness and 
importance, and these uncei tain views were sub- 
jected to fresh anti closer scrutiny. 

(a) First phase: Nestorianism. —On the one hand 
arose the so-called Nestorians, who were prepared 
for by the famous school of Antioch among whom 
the name of Theodore of Mopsuestia stood out as 
a brilliant expounder of the Scriptures. With a 
keen sense of the historical, he approached the 
problem as one who was filled with the reality and 
power of the life of Jesus. Hut he was also a 
vigorous defender of the Nicene Creed and as vigor- 
ous an opponent of the Apollinarinn Christology, 
and therefore faced the problem of the nexus 
between a complete divine nature and a complete 
human nature. This ho found in the Will of Cod 
the Word, who, Himself begotten from the Father, 
united the man Jesus Christ with Himself. Hence 
Christ is rightly called ' Son,’ because beyond all 
men He possessed the adoption of a Hon through 
that union (Com. on Gal 4 s ). Hut it was Notion us 
who carried this doctrine to its full issues in t he 
controversy which led up through tho third ecu- 
menical Council at Ephesus (A.D. 431) to tho fourth 
Council at Chalcedon (a.d. 431). Rejecting the 
use of the term Otordao s (‘Mother of God’) as 
applied to Mary the Virgin (which was defended 
with great energy by Cyril of Alexandria), ho also, 
like TJicodoro, set the union of the human nature 
of Jesus Christ with the Logos in the region of 
will. It was the grace of Cod that, hound this 
sinless man in an meHuhln oneness with Himself 
as Lo^os. Tho general term awatpei a (‘moral 
union*) was used as over against the tVuxm* 

’‘real union’) with which Cyril of Alexandria 
sought to express the higher view. In a series of 
mutual ‘ annthematisms ’ these two protagonists 
defined their hostile positions, which lay in a region 
that philosophy was only beginning to explore. 
Nestorius insisted that, as Jesus possessed a 
‘rational soul,* He was a complete human in- 
dividual, while Cyril maintained the reality of the 
‘ rational soul’ but insisted that ‘ the Word having 
personally united to himself flesh animated by a 
rational soul,’ the result, was a true union in ‘one 
Christ and one Son.’ Cyril, that is to say, main- 
tained that the Word did not unite Himself with a 
human individual, hut united the two natures in 
one (els). For the result, for the basis of their 
oneness, he could lind no leehnical term. 

4>i5cri$ ( natura ) and viriarauns (substantia, ‘ sub- 
stance’) were still applied its a nile to the total 
content of the human and divine elements in their 
respective and distinct reality, and Cyril’s use of 
■rrp&Twirov in the so-called Creed of Union (A.d. 433) 
is not as yet distinct enough to define their basis 
of unity. Hut this school came near Docetism in 
maintaining that the Logos appeared , for our sakes, 
to be ignorant, weary, etc., but that these cannot 
be ascribed as real experiences to tho Logos incar- 
nate. Nevertheless, Cyril and his party, in spite 
of their own difficulties of construction, made it 
clear that the Nestorian position excluded a real 
Incarnation. A union which consisted only in 
complete sympathy, in co-operant, wills, in a moral 
harmony, between two natures which are con- 
ceived of as distinct and complete must always 
appear incidental because not organic, insecure 
because not grounded in an objective and indis- 
soluble fact. On the other hand, if Cyril, even in 
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his carefully drawn anathematisms, failed, it is 
because in his fear of Apolliimrisra (of which, how- 
ever, he was accused) ho shrank from taking the 
full consequences of making the Logos the personal 
basis of the Incarnate One. Striving to maintain 
the completeness of t he humanity for soteriologicul 
reasons— and this with great earnestness and in- 
sight— he j r ct failed to deline, so as to satisfy the 
Nestorians, how the human can remain human if 
it has for its basis, not indeed the divine 1 nature,’ 
but the divine Logos. Nestorius had a curious 
trick in his anathematisms of describing his op- 
ponents’ language about the incarnate Christ, m 
His unity, as if they applied it to the one ‘nature’ 
or the other as Nestorius conceived of these ; cy/., 
in the eleventh he accuses them of maintaining 
‘that the flesh which is united with God the Word 
is hy the power of its own nature life-giving’— 
an incredible misrepresentation, and possible only 
because Nestorius was so possessed of his own 
vision of the facts that ho could not read the 
words of others as they meant them. He could 
not see their vision. 

(b) Second phase: Kutyehianism. —From this 
strong insistence by the orthodox party upon tho 
Logos as tho true basis of tho ono Christ logical 
experimental ion pursued its natural course. If Nes- 
torianism failed when starting from the integrity of 
the human, as though that were primary in their 
interest, how would it bo if the start were made 
from tho intogritv of tho divine in the Incarnate 
One? Eutyches dared this task and fell over the 
ovor-n arrowing edge of definitions into another 
‘heresy.’ For him it was clear that the Incarnate 
One had but ono nature, as indeed Cyril insisted. 
Tbit Eutyches urged that in that case the body 
itself must have been changed in its very substance 
by union with deity. The humanity is absorlied 
into the divinity (cf. Origen’s approach to this 
view, e. Ccte. iii. 4). This was condemned, of course, 
as docclic in its ultimate effect, and as ‘ confusing’ 
(i crijyx the natures. 

(e) The, Decree of Chalcedon . — At Chalcedon the 
matter was brought to a conclusion. Subsequent 
councils dealing with further developments of the 
matter ( Mon ophysi twin and Monotlielitism) could 
only insist on rigid maintenance of tho Decree of 
Chalcedon. Theological speculation had passed 
beyond the attainments of metaphysics and psycho- 
logy in that ago, anil could only bo restrained by 
repeating the formula) which marked tho utmost 
boundary of knowledge and safe reasoning. This 
famous l)eeree, which is generally held to be the 
high-water mark of ancient Ohristology, has in 
recent times become tho object of serious criticism. 
Theologians pour contempt upon it as a mere 
assertion of logical contradictions. Historians 
(Hnrnack especially, who does less than justice to 
Cyril) strive to prove that its terms wore a miser- 
able compromise which, to satisfy tho ambitions 
of the West (led by Popo Leo, author of the famous 
letter to Flavian known as 'Leo’s Tome,* on which 
the 1 Uicree was founded), obscured the real issues 
hy asserting the ‘ two natures in one person,’ and 
made impossible the true development of the 
Atluuiasian Christ elegy, which sought to assert 
that the result of (he Incarnation was ‘the One 
incarnate nature of the Logos.* In spite of 
Harnock’s vehement pages, the view will probably 
continue to prevail that the Decree actually saved 
the fundamental Atluuiasian position. Moreover, 
a protest should be entered against the frequent 
yet absurd suggestion that the * two-nature hypo- 
thesis ’ first arose at or just before Chalcedon. 
The very idea of an incarnation involves that of 
two natures somehow made into ono life. The 
idea dates back to the NT, to the combination of 
‘Son of God’ and ‘Son of Man,’ of ‘existing in 


the form of God ’ and ‘ found in fashion as a man.* 
And the entire course of Christologieal speculation 
presupposed this hypothesis from the beginning. 
There is, however, much difference of opinion as 
to tho real effect of tho Decree at the critical point. 
The following aro its main points for our purpose ; 
(l) each nature, the humanity and the Godhead of 
‘our Lord Jesus Christ,’ is ‘ perfect ’ ; (2) He is 
consubstantinl (6/uooujtot) with the Father and eon- 
substantial * with us’ ; (3) the ‘ property ’ (tfu5T>?$= 
proprietas) of each nature is retained and concurs 
in one porson (vpoatavov = persona) anti ono substanco 
( Moram*— substantia) \ (4) the famous four adverbs 
(without confusion, change, division, separation) 
condemn Eutvchiamsiii, Apollinarism, and Nes- 
torianism. The main difficulty about the inter- 
pretation arises from the fact that the crucial 
clause starts with the different natures, defining 
each in its distinctness and completeness, and then 
speaks indefinitely of ‘ the property of each naturo * 
as ‘ being preserved and concurring in ono person 
aud substance.’ This is not the way of Scripture 
or of the Apologists or of Greek theology as a 
whole, which was to view tho Incarnation steadily 
downwards, as it were, from the side of the Glory 
of God as a living and personal act of condescension, 
lfence it has led some (Dorner especially) to main- 
tain that, according to tho Decree, the ‘ Person or 
substance ’ is tho resultant of the union of the two 
natures, and not that the Person or substance of 
the Son of God, having already a divine nature as 
the instrument of action, assumed also a human 
nature as a parallel and distinct means of action. 
Harnack seems to agree with this : 

'In Leo’s view the “Person” ts no longer entirely the ono 
subject with two “properties,” but the union of two hypostatic 
natures ’ (Hist, of Dogma, iv. 206 f.). 

But this interpretation is not borne ont by Leo’s 
Tome itself. In tho very sentence of that famous 
letter from which this clause in tho Decree is taken, 
the pope says : * Lowliness was assumed by majesty,’ 
etc. Loo even uses the Apuliinaristic phrase 4 which 
(the flesh) he (Logos) animated with the Spirit of 
rational life.’ And again lie speaks of tho unity of 
Person in the two natures, and of the one Person 
of God and man. 

If that clause, which has curiously absorbed 
attention to its method, as over against the method 
of earlier clauses, is read from the point of view 
which tends to proceed, as it were, from differences 
to their unity, Dorner’s interpretation may result; 
but, if read from another point of view which moves 
from unity to difference, and in the light of the 
earlier clauses, it must be held tlmt tho form of the 
statement (in that clause), being dictated by current 
controversies, does not represent truly the real 
inner meaning of the Decree as a whole. For after 
all it must be not the two concunenl natures but 
tho Logos with whom the Incarnation begins, and 
who, as eternal Oir lnxra<ris t adds to His possession of 
tho Godhead, or divino ‘nature,’ a manhood or 
human ‘nature.’ There is no use of proving, as 
some have done, that the technical terms (esp. 
(pvffts and v7r<i<rrairts) mean elsewhere something 
which makes nonsense of them as used here. 
These ancient terms were developed in these very 
controversies, and their occurrence hero actually 
marks a now stage in their history. (1) A new 
difference is drawn between ^Artt'and wp6<rwirov 
(and broaraatt). (2) The last two terms are not 
merely interchangeable. The ono (Trptxruncov) is 
beginning to assume the meaning of personality, 
ana the other (virdaraats) preserves the idea of in- 
defeasible substantiality. But the imperfections 
of the Decree are found in the fact that it did not 
end controversy. Its outward form, especially in 
the crucial clause beginning with and insisting on 
the distinct and complete natures, gave power ami 
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victory to orthodoxy against the persistent teachers 
of Monophysitism and Monothelitism ; hut its inner 
and real meaning, that the Logos became tlio Ego 
of the liuman nature, encouraged persistent specu- 
lation as to how much is included in a conscious 
Ego (now = rr/xierwTov), and in what sense huniiui 
nature retains all its * parts,’ when it is said to he 
assumed by the Son of God. It is that question 
which has dominated modern Christology. 

It is clear from this brief survey that Christo- 
logical speculation in the early Church tended 
towards mere intellectnulism, that the problems 
grew more and more remote from the Held of ex- 
perience, and that the great living figure of Jesus 
Christ, the Founder and Lord of Christianity, was 
in danger of being evaporated in technicalities ami 
metaphysical abstractions. And, indeed, it is 
almost an offence to faith to follow tho details of 
some of these controversies. All the more neces- 
sary is it, in trying to grasp the permanent signili- 
cance of Jesus Christ for the Christian religion, 
to recall the fact that in tho very midst of such 
controversies tho Church was carrying on against 
tremendous difficulties its missionary, philan- 
thropic, and sanctifying work. Many of tins 
greatest Christological theologians were men of 
supremo devotion to His Person, profound be- 
lievers in the redemption which He had brought, 
men of prayer and of saintly life. The ardour of 
thoir lovo for Him, and their profound grasp upon 
the idea that in Him tho destiny of the individual 
and the race is determined, were the main forces 
which sustained their undying anil even passionate 
engagement in theso prolonged and laborious dis- 
cussions of the mystery of His divine Person. 
Nevertheless, nothing is more remarkable than the 
fact that Mins early, and still more in tho Middle 
Ages, a split took place between the intellectual 
interest in the primary Christian facts and thoir 
spiritual, practical valuation and use by pious 
souls. 

VII. Cfl/USTOLOGY IN TUB MODERN CHURCH. 
— 1. iNTKODUrroilY : TIIE MOl)K UN MIND.— I. 
The reformation of religion. -The history of 
Christology in modern times is hound up ex- 
clusively with the development of Protestantism ; 
and here mere ecclesiastieism has played but a 
minor part. Tho broken condition of the Protes- 
tant communions 1ms prevented anything like the 
calling of General Councils, the action of individual 
denominations having authority only for them- 
selves. Hence such terms as ‘ horesiarch’ are 
applied only by a certain limited class of historians 
to certain thinkers of the ancient Church. It is 
universally thought to be inappropriate under 
modern circumstances to use such a term of any 
modern theologian. Modern Christology is more 
intimately connected with the modern religious 
and intellectual life as a whole than with that of 
tho ancient world, for in the civilization which wo 
call Graeco-Homan it appeared as in many respects 
an exotic. Hut modern civilization is deeply 
moulded by Christian principles, and its defects 
are to be corrected only by a iullor measure of the 
Christian spirit. Indeed, some of the ideas which 
have seemed most hostile to the Faith have been 
nourished and ultimately sustained by her own 
supremo teachings. With the Koformation came 
a now conception of the Christian life. Martin 
Luther was not so much the discoverer as the chief 
exemplar of this phase of religious experience. 
His power, and indeed that of tho whole movement, 
is due not only to the nature of his experience, but 
to tire fact that it can prove itself identical in its 
fundamental elements with that of the primitive 
Church as revealed in the NT. Luther discovered 
that the grace of God is a living force which has 
entered history in Christ and which lays hold of 


the individual directly without any essential human 
mediation save that of tho preached word, the 
gospel. On tho human side it is penitence and 
faith that apprehend tho grace of God ami are 
tho moans through which that grace apprehends 
tho human soul. Luther and the other great 
reformers maintained that they were loyal to 
tho Councils of the early Church. Tho Decree of 
Chalcedun stood forth for them all as the supreme 
Christological utterance of tho Church. Hut this 
loyalty to the Councils was conditioned by tho idea 
that the Councils simply explained Scripture, and 
were authoritative only in so far as Scripture sup- 
ported them. The reformers completely disowned 
the notion that tho oftioial Church had power to 
develop and enforce an authoritative theology. 
The central fact for the reformers is that the 
Christian faith is a living experience, mailo possible 
by the full revelation of God in tho historic Christ. 
Apart from Him there is no saving knowledge of 
Clod. Through varying phases this characteristic 
evangelical view of Christianity has persisted in 
the reformed Churches. In periods when emphasis 
was placed upon doctrinal definition rather than 
upon personal experience, and a new intellectual 
formalism arose instead of the appeal to conscience, 
the Protostant communions have felt an arrest 
upon thoir spiritual life and 1 heir world influence. 
Every fresh spiritual movement— such as (hat 
known in Germany as tho Pietist movement, or ( lie 
Puritan move’ll on t in England, or (ho Moravian 
and Wesleyan movements both in Europe end in 
America™ has always arisen from a fresh insight 
into the fundamental nature of * reformed ’ and 
apostolic Christianity. In the 10th cent, the extra- 
ordinary expansion of Christianity through the 
foreign missionary movement has borne an ampler 
and more impressive witness to the reality and 
power of the Christian faith as thus re-apprehended 
and proclaimed. It must ho observed that in 
Christianity thus defined and thus operative the 
Person of Christ always stands forth as unique, 
supreme, divine, redemptive, and directive. ‘ I J hi 
Christus, ibi Ecclesia.* And no less true is it 1 hat, 
where Christ is, tho presence of tho living, eternal 
God is immediately realized. The historic founder 
is believed, and His followers insist that Ho is irre- 
sistibly proved, to ho tho invisible, spiritual, divine 
power or will which is directing man to his true 
goal. 

2 . Modern thought. — (a) The, trend of philosophy. 
— Europe experienced an amazing revival or in- 
tellectual life in the same general period in which 
the rejuvenescence of Christianity took place. In 
part this renaissance of the mind was duo to fresh 
contact with the literature of the ancients, but it 
had its roots also in tho long labours and deep in- 
tellectual inlluences of t ho Christian Church. For 
example, even in its darkest days that Church boro 
in upon the mind of Europe the conception that 
there is but one living God, who has created the 
entire universe for ends worthy of Uis own char- 
acter. This great conception consecrated nature 
and abolished the crudo ancient dualism. Modern 
science has arisen from, and still depends upon, 
certain principles which Christianity first enforced 
upon the human mind, especially those of the unity 
and order and sanctity of the natural universe. 
Hence tho investigation of nature must now' ho 
considered as a religious act, though the officials 
of the Church learned this with difficulty and 
dismay. Modern philosophy began, it is agreed, 
with Descartes. From his day onwards there Jins 
been a deepening investigation of tho rich and 
complicated process of knowledge, and into tho 
nature of the unman consciousness, which has como 
to bo conceived of as a living organism. Mankind 
began by thinking of the outer physical world as 
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the basis of all reality. Only gradually has this 
conception been transcended. But now for all heirs 
of Christian civilization the universe of conscious- 
ness and conscious beings has come into view as 
the true source and seat of reality. Through this 
mighty process of change certain facts have emerged 
which must be briefly stated. And in stating 
them we may assume that for Christian thought 
the purely mechanistic view of the universe must 
be held as false. First wo must note the emergence 
of personality as the ideal centre of consciousness. 
In personality the conscious intelligent will is ro- 
cognized as tne supreme fact. As yet the human 
mind can conceive of nothing higher which can be 
named as the ultimate form of reality. If it is 
ultimate, it must be also fontal, and every other 
form of the actual must proceed from and depend 
upon it. Next, there is the emergence of the idea 
or experience as the most general term which can 
bo applied to all that which exists for personality. 
The material universe seems to be undergoing, not 
merely through philosophical reasoning, hut through 
scientific investigation, a complete transformation, 
in virtue of which all its elements are seen to be 
symbols and instruments of a spiritual universe. 
Hence ancient words like ‘nature/ ‘substanco,’ 
‘body/ ‘essence/ even ‘ humanity ’ and ‘parts of 
humanity/ require to be thought through afresh. 
Much of what they meant in (he Christological 
controversies of the early Church has simply fallen 
away from them for the modern miml. 

( b ) The spirit of science.- Further, we must note 
the emergence of the modern scientific spirit. It 
has learned through long and painful processes of 
discipline that truth concerning the natural universe 
and ( lie history of man can be discovered only by 
patient n ml disinterested investigation of fact. A 
new conscience lias arisen in reference to the ac- 
quirement of knowledge and the interpretation of 
life. For, if nature and history be together a divine 
proeess, the seeker after truth must seok it there ; 
and to find it there he must wait upon nature and 
history with a spirit of utter sincerity and pat ience, 
and with the calmness of trust in his methods of 
investigation and their sure result. Through the 
labours of science and philosophy combined there 
has emerged the great conception of evolution. 
The very idea is ifonlf undergoing a process of de- 
velopment. We have seen it in two generations 
pass from the cruder forms promulgated in the 
name of science by such men as Spencer and Darwin 
to the more spiritual conceptions which begin to 
guide the thought of our day. But common to 
t hem all is the idea that there is a unity in the 
history of nature mid of men, and that this vast 
unified process must be read in terms of reason 
ami of will. 

(c) Certain assumptions of Christian thought . — 
Tn the main, it may be said without much risk 
that the following constitute some of the funda- 
mental elements of prevalent modern thought, 
(a) What reason can explain is rational: what is 
rational must be derived from reason. (/?) What 
exists in relation to consciousness exists for a 
conscious being or beings ; and what exists for 
conscious beings, having its raison d'etre there, 
must be derived from a conscious source. ( 7 ) If 
there is a universe of life and of conscious beings, 
they may or must exist in various grades as to 
structure, power, and meaning. (5) If there is a 
universe of rational, conscious beings, they must 
be capable of mutual intercourse, and such inter 
course may depend upon the existence of media 
through which they become aware of and act upon 
each other, (e) These media of intercommunication 
constitute the world or universe of nature, which 
must be also conceived of as an ultimately unified 
system of facts. The trend of philosophy in all its 


chief forms to-day is controlled by the varying in- 
liuences allowed Dy different classes of thinKers to 
theseand suoh-like fundamental conceptions. With 
the gradual extinction of mere materialism these 
have emerged as in some way the common property 
of the main groups of thinkers. Even natural 
science, through its physics, biology, and psycho- 
logy, is gradually approaching a statement of its 
actual discoveries and provisional inferences re- 
garding material substance, life, and mind, which 
is bringing it into close correspondence with these 
general assumptions of philosophy. Over the whole 
hold of knowledge and its processes, of philosophy 
and its assumptions, one can see the irresistible 
pressure of tne fundamental and characteristic 
Christian doctrines concerning God as Creator and 
Lord ,'of All, concerning man as primarily a moral 
and spiritual being, concerning the spiritual uni- 
verse as at once the source, explanation, and end 
of human history. For the Christian Church the 
conviction remains that for these ideas, however 
reason may strive to support and illumine and 
systematize them, the one indefeasible guarantee 
of their truth, in the held of objective reality, is 
to l)e found in the historic consciousness and the 
permanent spiritual presence and power of Jesus 
Christ. 

Ah Troelttich has put tho matter : * . . . the image of Jesus 
will alwayH remain Inseparable from all efficacious Christian 
belief in God. A Christian mysticism . . . will always remain 
the central point of true and genuine Christianity as long as it 
exists. Without this, the personal istio belief in God would 
itself pine away and die’ {liejmrt of Fifth International Congress 
tf Free Christianity , London, IS) in, p. V!38f.). 

Modern Christology, with a longer history of 
the Church behind it and a wider if not a deeper 
religious experience to correct or con linn it, is the 
inevitable effort of U 10 modern Christian mind to 
verify afresh for itself the conception of the founder 
of Christianity as the personal self- revelation of 
God, tho personal interpreter of human nature, 
the personal director of human destiny. 

ii. Fiust phase : Absolute Idealism. Christ- 
ology received its greatest modern developments 
in the lUtli cent., and most of these arose in tho 
midst of the unparalleled intellectual life of the 
German universities. There philosophy and his- 
torical research combined to produce a complete 
re-cast ing of the Christian system of doctrine by 
concentrating attention upon two supreme subjects 
— the idea of God in relation to the universe, and 
the place of Christ in history. The giants of 
philosophy from Kant to Hegel endeavoured to do 
justice to both features of tho Christian religion. 
Out of that period, whether by direct derivation 
or by reaction against the prevalent, philosophies, 
arose three main views of Christianity, and hence 
three main forms of Christology. 

x, Hegel’s Christology. — In the first place Abso- 
lute Idealism must be reckoned with. It has made 
the modern mind familiar with the theory that 
God is an immanent principle, generating the 
history of the entire universe. But, as llcgcl 
works the subject out on his vast canvas, God 
must not be conceived of as above or before tho 
process. He is the Idea realizing itself in the tw o 
successive forms of nature (object) and man (sub- 
ject, spirit), and coming to consciousness only in 
the latter. God became personal in humanity. At 
some point in human history the Spirit which has 
struggled to free itself from the bonds of nature, 
and to rest in a perfected self-consciousness, must 
come to the full realization of that climax. That 
full incarnation of the Idea in the form of conscious 
Spirit was achieved in the Person of Christ who is 
the supreme appearance 1 in the sensuous form ap- 
propriate to history * of the unity of yuan with Goa. 
But in Christ the Spirit appeared in fullness, that 
from Him the whole of humanity might be set free 
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and made conscious of itself as the dwelling-place 
of the divine. In spite of its vivid insight into 
some deeper meanings of Christianity, Hegelianism 
remains abstract, elusive. Its conception of God, 
as it has been said, appears as an ingenious apothe- 
osis of Hegel’s own dialectic. Again, in spite of 
its emphasis on the idea of the Trinity and many 
illuminating expositions of it, it gives no real grip 
of the facts to liis Christology. For his Christ is 
not true to the picture in tne Gospels nor to the 
faith of the Church. ITis early studies in the Life 
of Christ (see Gunther, Lchre von dcr Person Christ * , 
p. 97 IF.) had not brought Hegel close to the fact 
that Jesus knew Himself distinctively as Son of 
God, and that God is a Being with whom men 
must deal in the lofty regions of personal relation- 
ship. Sin is for him a stage in the process of man’s 
movement towards the divine sell-consciousness ; 
and grace therefore is not the mercy that forgives, 
but the sense of unity with tho immanent God 
achieved in Christ. 

2 . Its influence. — Nevertheless the marvellous 
energy of Hegel’s expositions and the vast sweep 
of his system, its sublimo confidence in tho power 
of reason to unlock the ultimate secrets of being, 
and its complete subordination of the physical to 
the meanings of the spiritual universe have had a 
permanent and deep effect upon the whole course 
of modern theology. The exaggerated emphasis 
upon the doctrine of the divine immanence in more 
recent popular Christology in England and America 
is due to him. That theological phase sometimes 
called the ‘ New Theology’ has appealed to natural 
science as teaching the unity or all things in its 
doctrine of evolution, and to idealism as teaching 
the indwelling of God in tho entire process of time. 
From these two positions it has drawn its doctrine 
that in all men the divine is in some measure 
inherent, while in Christ manhood has been filled 
with the divine to its utmost capacity. These arc, 
sometimes distant and unconscious, inheritances 
from Hegel. In Germany the Hegelian influence 
showed itself in many ways. It gave Banr his 
method of conceiving tno development of Christian 
dogma amidst the conflicts of the early Church. 
For a time it seemed to give Strauss a resting-place 
for his faith after the destructive work done upon 
tho story of tho Gospels. It gave the clue by which 
men like Biederinann, for whom likewise the suiter- 
natural (in tho old sense) had fallen from Chris- 
tianity, sought to secure the permanent essence of 
that faith while its historical setting was discarded, 
as the husk of mere circumstance is removed from 
the kernel of truth. But everywhere it failed to 
satisfy the Christian consciousness. That con- 
sciousness cannot deduce history from ideas, but 
rather derives its ideas from history, ft cannot 
persuade itself of man’s power to see God through 
reason, and then prove that what it has seen inde- 
pendently was also discovered in tho Christ of 
history. Hence, as Fairbairn {The Place of Christ 
in Mod. Thcol., London, 1893, p. ‘213 ff.) insisted with 
such force, Hegel’s view oi Christ endeavoured 
to translate into his own terminology what the 
Church lias held ; hut the whole reality and value 
of the Church’s faith consisted in the fact that the 
human mind had come to think and to believe in 
this way and thus found its unity with God. ‘ The 
remarkable thing is the relation of the faith to the 
Person rather than the Person to tho faith ’ (p. 221). 
The reality of Christ's personal consciousness of 
union with God as the objective and real object ami 
ground of faith is not present to his mind. This 
element in the Hegelian method, which is not 
peculiar to this stage in his system, has pervaded 
modern thought very deeply, as we shall see. 

iii. Second ph ask: Romanticism.— i. The 
man who 4 rejuvenated theology.’-— The second 


great movement was that which sprang from the 
remarkable personal gifts, the spiritual life, and 
the distinctive theological method of Schleier- 
maclier. Many elements which seem to his critics, 
and even to his admirers, utterly inconsistent with 
one another had their unity for him through his 
deep mystical type of religious life, his poetie and 
daring imagination, and his great gift of analytic 
thought. This remarkable combination carried 
him in distaste away from tho abstract and unreal 
dogmatism of Absolute Idealism. It carried him 
through the strong and powerful temptations of 
his period of surrender to the Romanticism dominant 
in Berlin society, without delivering him from tho 
intellectual iniluencoof that spirit. His vast read- 
ing made him sensitive to tho realities of history 
and to the supreme significance of a fellowship like 
that of tho Christian Church. He therefore set 
forth with convincing and almost revolutionary 
power the absoluteness of religion. It lias its seat 
in experience, i.e. in tho living, feeling conscious- 
ness of man. In that consciousness man finds 
himself dependent on the Infinite, on God, for his 
very being and for all the true meanings of his 
existence. Religion, which rises out of tho funda- 
mental fact of dependence, and also nourishes it uh 
a feeling which has infinite worth, is for that 
reason independent of any philosophic system, and, 
on the other hand, must not be restrained as a 
mere department of social ethics. The poor starve- 
ling which Kant knew as religion, an adjnturium 
let f is , is repulsive to the richer soul of JSdilcicr- 
muclicr. 

2 . His idea of God.— In his conception of God, 
Schlciermachcr, while defining Christianity as ‘a 
teleological monotheism,’ yet fails to get rid of the 
pantheistic trend inherent in tho * romantic ’ view 
of the universe. The sense of its unity, its vast 
life, its mystery, its moral beauty, made it un- 
natural for him to insist oil tho personality of God 
and hard to defend or define that concept ion. God 
is immediately given in the universal, persistent, 
and supreme feeling of our absolute dependence on 
the Inlmite. It can he accounted for only by that 
which is also its very essence, viz. that it is a feel- 
ing produced by God. He and not the self is its 
4 Whence’ (‘das Woher’). Similarly the fact of sin 
is not to be distinguished from 1 lie consciousness 
of sin, and that appears in the universal experiences 
of failure, of incompleteness, and self reproach. 
Wo are guilty because we feel guilty. As God is 
not to be proved by reasons which lie outside tho 
God-consciousness, so sin must not he traced to 
any source outside the universal human feeling 
that 1 there is something wrong.’ 

3 . His view of Christ.— It will always seem an 
intellectual inconsistency that Sdileicrmadicr, in 
spite of this view of God and man, allirmed with 
unconquerable conviction that in one historic con- 
sciousness, that of Jesus Christ, wo lind a new 
departure in human history. Christ was and is 
the redeemer of mankind. This fact is found by 
us in the continuous existence of the Church, as 
that body of human fellowship which, in spite of 
all import ection, possesses the sense of tho grace of 
God, the feeling that dependence on Him extends 
even to the moral issues and tho destiny of man. 
The Church sprang from Christ and depends on 
Christ, and holds in its own spirit and life the 
future of man’s religious history. And * there is 
no other way of having part, in tho Christian fel- 
lowship than through faith in Jesus as Redeemer’ 
(‘Erldser’). Schleiermacher, though he worked 
directly oil the Gospels, did not go into a close 
examination of the consciousness of Christ in the 
construction of his theological system. Tt was 
enough for him that in Christ, through tho fnitli 
of II is original community in Him, we have au 
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assurance of God’s perfect union with a human life. 
In Him that union was a new, original act of God, 
inscrutable lmt indubitable. He is the archetype 
of the new life of which lie is the fountainhead. 
But He is not to he interpreted through any doc- 
trine of pre-existence, or miraculous birth, or even 
of the Resurrection. These are reflexions of that 
divino impression of unique and perfect union with 
God which He made upon His disciples, and through 
which He welded them into a communion animated 
by liis own life and henceforth controlled by His 
Spirit, which is the Spirit of God. The conclusions 
of the ancient Councils he lays on ono side. Their 
whole aim was irrelevant. The idea of two natures 
in one Person is illogical. God has no * nature/ 
and the inherence of a divine Person in human 
nature must inevitably annul the essential cliarac- 
turislicK of tho latter. Yet God was uniquely in 
Christ, constituting Him the object of universal 
faith and tho permanent life of His Church. Jn 
sanctification others may go far towards the heights 
of peace and holiness, but only and always in their 
confessed dependence upon itim and the nourish- 
ing qualities of the Church which Ho created. To 
lose faith in Him would mean tho collapse of t-lm 
Church and the return of man to tho unrelieved 
consciousness of guilt. 

4. Criticism.— lu this brief sketch of some of the 
main positions of Schleiermacher, certain facts are 
clear in reference to the subject of this article, (a) 
Schleiermacher, by his bold appeal to experience of 
the heart as the seat of religion, sought to destroy 
the sense of dependence on either metaphysical or 
theologic al dogmas as the sources and defences of 
faith. 11 is passionate appeal to the human con- 
sciousness itself in its feelings of dependence, sin, 
and reconciliation revealed the depth, power, and 
reality of that consciousness in its religious, and 
above all in its Christian, manifestation. Yet he 
failed oven in his acute analysis of the process of 
con seiousi less to find the personality which is con- 
scious. liis account of experience on both tho 
objective (God ward) Riid tho subjective (man ward) 
side is left as a stream with no containing banks, a 
system of real and beautiful clouds with no sense 
of solidify or guarantee of continuance. (6) His 
welcome emphasis on the uniqueness of Christ and 
on the fact that liis image and spirit are preserved 
for us in the abiding faith and life of the Church, 
gave rise to the whole movement which in Germany 
blossomed at last into IlitsehHanism in its various 
phases. It is Christ-in-lTis-valuc-for-failh, in His 
total impression 011 liis followers, that constitutes 
Christianity. Again the problem of personality is 
avoided, ilis consciousness as a reflexion in the 
hearts of others, not as the seat and definite mani- 
festation of His own will and thought about Him- 
self, is the obj< cl of faith, (c) By this subtle and 
persuasive method of winning man to a sense of 
the divine pouer of Christ, attention was diverted 
from all questions about H is origin and His miracles. 
The miracles may have helped the first disciples, 
but they are remote from our experience. The 
mystery of His being is lost where the mystery of 
our own disappears, not to be discovered by meta- 
physics, in the origin of all things. 

Aa .1. Kaftan ur|fC8, • his formula is ambiguous (* tn i saver- 
stand I u h ’) since it does not clearly enough assert that it is con- 
corned with a gift from above, and iml with the outworking 
merely of something implanted once for all in the oroution 
( Dogmatik 4 , Tubingen, 1001, p. 460). 

The breath of Bun theism (for Schleiermacher was 
an intense admirer of Spinoza), with its strange 
obliteration of the fundamental realm, lies over 
all his thought. But many of his successors and 
debtors have not that reason for assuming his atti- 
tude towards the metaphysical and the miraculous. 

iv. Third phase: Agnostic philosophy and 
positivist theology, —i. Ritschl’a Christology. 


—(a) Hit connexions. — Albrecht Hitachi, though 
not so powerful a personality as Schleiermacher, 
founded a school or 4 movement ’ in theology whose 
members have been identified with much of the 
best work done in Germany during the last thirty 
years. Hitachi oweH what is most valuable in liis 
thought to the earlier thinker, but lie sot it forth 
in a more definite manner, and in a generation 
prepared by prolonged discussion of the history 
of early Christianity to welcome a system which 
made it seem possible to worship Jesus Christ 
while saturated with scepticism as to tho super- 
natural on the one hand, and despair as to the his- 
torical on the other. He justified the scepticism 
by accepting tho Kantian theory of knowledge, as 
it was reinterpreted by his colleague at Gottingen, 
Hermann Lotze. Of that which is above the 
phenomena of experience we can have no real know- 
ledge. Hence it is vain to investigate the problem 
of the Trinity, or to attempt a Christology in the 
sense of the early Church. Our experience is 
built up of judgments of fact and judgments of 
value. The former deal with the material of the 
senses, and form the field of natural science. The 
latter deal with the moral and spiritual elements 
of experience. All religious conceptions arc in their 
essence value judgments. They arise out of our view 
of tho world in rotation to our human, moral, spiritual 
interests. The conception of God had thus taken 
form in the mind of man through his felt need of 
superhuman spiritual powers to supplement his own 
in his unequal struggle with the natural world. 
Tho existence of Goa is unquestionable, ‘for the 
activity of God becomes to us a matter of convic- 
tion through the attitude we take up to tho world 
as religious men ’ ( Rechtfcrtiyiunj and Vcnbhnunt /, 
Bonn, 1370-74, Eng. tr., Just if ration and lic- 
conciliation , Edinburgh, 1000, p. ‘J1S). 

(b) Ms view of Christ. — For the Christian Church 
God, thus assumed to exist, has been actually re- 
vealed in Jesus Christ. Christ founded the com- 
munity in which this revelation was first realized, 
and through which it is perceived as the perfect 
form of religious conviction and life. Jesus Christ 
became aware of His vocation as the bearer of this 
revelation through His own perfect religious know- 
ledge of the Father, which included the assurance 
of God’s purpose to found the Kingdom of God 
through Him. This task He undertook with flaw- 
less devotion. He made known the Father by 
word and deed and by the majesty of liis unshak- 
able faith in face of sin, hostility, and death. So 
completely did He absorb the divine will and the 
end of God’s governance of tho world in the interest 
of His Kingdom, that in Him, His faith, Ilis obedi- 
ence, ITis love, we see the love, the grace, of God 
towards us. Tims Christ, in the famous phrase, 
has for us 4 the value of God.* In the mind of God 
and in our faith, Christ, as the Son of God, is tho 
founder or source of the organization of men accord- 
ing to God’s idea of their destiny. His end with 
them is made known in the Verson of Christ, and 
Christ is the typo after which they are to he con- 
formed. The doctrine of Ilis actual Godhead is 
I ran stated inlo this eternal purpose of God concern- 
ing man which was over bound up with the Son 4 an 
object of the divino Mind and Will/ and 4 sharer of 
God’s attribute as end of creation.’ Concerning 
His actual pro-oxistcnce we can say nothing. It 
lies as completely beyond the range of our know- 
ledge as His iKist-existenco, and is unnecessary to 
our faith in llirn. Nor can wo conceive of His 
exaltation otherwise than as the experience of 
the abiding influence of Ilis historical manifesta- 
tion. Of Ilis origin it is impossible to say any- 
thing. All we need and all we are given is the 
assurance that in Ilis holy will, in His limit- 
less love, and in Ilis invincible faith we see the 
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purpose of God and His love for the community 
which Jesus took to Ilia heart and in whose service 
He died. However, ‘ the right appreciation of the 
completeness of the revelation of God through 
Christ is assured by tlm predicate of His Godhood. 5 

(c) His influence. — This Christology has held 
sway over many powerful minds. Its virtues are 
negative and positive. On the negative aide it has 
seemed to give the Christian faith a position where 
the terrors of natural science could not assail it. 
Miracle is not an inherent element in this view of 
Christ. The supernatural is limited to the sphere 
of moral influences and spiritual cognitions which 
the categories of the scientific understanding 
cannot penetrate. Also, as especially with Herr- 
mann, it has seemed to make faith independent of 
the results of historical criticism of the Gospels. 
Enough is given when we have insight into the 
invincible assurance of Jesus Himself concerning 
the love of God His Father, and His complete 1 
surrender to the divine will and the divine ends. 
Hut some have gone further even than that. They 
arc so sure that the ideas of God’s Fatherhood and 
His gracious promise of life eternal are confirmed 
in the long rihd deep experience of the Church that, 
they surmise, Christianity will survive even though 
Jesus fade from among the facts of history. And 
with them the reductw ad ahsurdum of this sub- 
jective view of reality is attainod. On the positive 
side the Hitachi ian position has gained through its 
valuable insistence upon the ‘ fact of Christ’ as the 
essential object of any living and communal faith 
in God. If the doctrine of knowledge, which like 
all Agnosticism is in essence sceptical, leaves us in 
the dark as to the foundations of the phenomena 
of all history, yet within that history and among 
its undcnialil e influences it places Christ as supreme. 
This very view' drove Kilschl’H followers into the 
deeper study of the consciousness of Christ, some 
of whose results we liavo already considered above. 

2. Herrmann’s Chri9tology.— (<?) Contents of the 
Christian consciousness. — Hike all great movements, 
the Kitschlian has broken into several directions. 
One is represented more completely by W. Herr- 
mann than by any one else. He separates even 
more trenchantly than Kitsehl between meta- 
physics and religion, and holds that, in religious 
experience we move in a sphere which no use of 
the logical understanding can construct into an 
objective universe. Nor can we reconcile tbo uni- 
verse which science investigates, and which meta- 
physics tries to interpret as * one,’ with the moral 
and spiritual contents of the Christian conscious- 
ness. The following points may he taken as 
summarizing Herrmann’s view of these contents, 
(a) We ere, as hunmn ladings, conscious of our 
dependence on an infinite power, (ft) We are as 
Christians conscious of moral reconciliation with 
God when wo understand ‘ the personal life of 
Jesus.’ For it is in the historical Christ Iiimsclf 
that we see God revealed as Father. This positive 
vision of God in Christ awakens in us the moral 
impulse to deny self, and in that we find ourselves 
rel eased from the tyranny of the world. Wo must 
not so define Christ as a mediator that we may 
seem to get past Him to God, or find a greater good 
in God than in Him. That is the way to reduce 
Christianity to a merely relative and perhaps 
vanishing form of religion. ‘ It is true to say that 
wo find in God Himself nothing but Christ.’ On 
the other hand, wo know nothing of God except as 
He becomes revealed in Christ. (7) Hence w*c 
must, not make true faith depend on a theory of 
His Person, or a system of doctrines about Him 
and His work. True faith arises only when the 
individual heart faces Jesus for itself and yields 
itself to the vision of God in Him. Hence llerr 
maun has the daring to say, *\Ve must get past 


It f| ie « C r oat, i ou- 
tlie old dogma of the Deity of Clmscul is a fresh 
conception of Christ’ (Dcr Verkehr des L o?n obvious 
Coft\ Hug. tr., Communion of the Christiana* with 
GW, p. IM). The higher conception of which' Jho 
speaks is not a higher metaphysical theory, hut 
a higher working conception, one which consists 
in realizing that there is no way of knowing 
God apart from, or beyond, or above the his- 
torical Christ. How Cluisl knew God and lived 
in Him is II U secret. All that w«* can know' is the 
redemption of Christ which biin;,s \i< into right 
relation with God. Wo cannot deni with God 
oxeept in Jesus. ( 5 ) Herrmann insists further that 
we must not seek to image for ourselves a living 
Christ of to-day with whom wc can got into per- 
sonal contact. That image will again abolish the 
historical Jesus and seem to make us independent 
of Him. The supreme secret of Christianity is 
this linking of tno past with the present, this 
perennial flow of living water from the heart of 
the historical Jesus. When w r o turn our eyes 
away from Him to a theory of HiH Person, or to a 
picture of Ilis present exaltation, wc depart from 
the real faith of Christianity. It is only as we 
gaze upon Him in His, however far oil', historical 
reality and see God disclosed in Him t hat we enter 
into a sense that God is here with us. Yet even 
in that instant recognition of His presence and 
power in us we dare not separate Him from the 
vision of Him in that historic Jesus, (e) It is true 
that we must have many and great concept ions ui 
Christ. Hut they do not precede faith or pioducc 
faith. They are themselves the fruits of faith 
(‘ Glaubensgedankeii ’). The resurrection, exalta- 
tion, and mediation of Christ are conclusions drawn 
from faith, and in which it delights, hut they me 
not faith’s presuppositions, mid cannot, create the 
saving attitude of trust. Him nimmi discusses with 
unw’eariod care the difference, which seems to him 
immense, between the view’ that the deity of Christ 
must ho taught in a dogmatic form in order that 
men may conic to put their trust in Him, and so 
find Gorl in Him, and the view that, men must come 
.straight to Him in history and receive from Him 
that overwhelming impression (‘ Eindruck ’) of the 
redeeming grace of Gorl w hich compels them to see 
the very presence of God in His personality and m> 
to confess His deity. 

(b) Estimate . — ’There is no better witness to (he 
intellectual perplexities of the Ghristian theologian 
to-day than the appearance of such a view as Herr- 
mann’s. His writings have from the first revealed 
a most earnest and most Christian spirit. There 
can bo no doubt that in his own heart, lie 1ms had 
an experience, intense ami vital, whi< h he lias 
spent his life in making as real as possible to 
others. Hilt our minds stubbornly demand that a 
man shall ho placed in our intellectual map. And 
Herrmann seems to elude us. He seems n myst ic, 
lmt denounces mysticism. He seems a subjective 
idealist, and argues for an objective ground of faith. 
He is not a romanticist, closely as lie adheres to 
part of SeJileieimaclier’s position, nor a pantheist, 
lor lie will utter no word that dues not speak of 
(tod as a personal Father. Ilis Christ ology, with 
its mingling of deep loyalty to the deity 0/ Christ 
as given in experience, with a stern refusal to 
define His Person or even His w'ork, except in 
passionate repetitions of the redeeming power of 
Ilis historic personality, is possible only m an age 
when the war of philosophic systems lias create* l in 
certain minds a deep ‘ philosophii doubt,’ and w hen 
the triumphs of science have seemed for a while to 
imprison the imagination in a physical universe, 
closed and impervious, for our intellect, to the 
spiritual. The refuge of such minds (lnoughout 
the JOtli cent, was in the great tact of the religious 
consciousness of mankind. There we find a ton- 
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tinuous awL^niiversal human experience which has 
its own and its unquestionable reality (sec 

xj fj iiultz, Chnstlichc Avolugetik, Gottingen, 
H . -J4). There faith, the soul’s organ for sight into 
the spiritual and moral universe, reigns beyond the 
assaults of science or metaphysics. And human 
faith, in the historic Jesus, reached such heights 
of power, such intensity of moral and spiritual 
illumination for other souls, that it has ever since 
produced faith in Him and in that grace of God 
which, concentrated with infinite force in Him, 
breaks out from Him as the very glory of God’s 
own face upon all susceptible souls. This has 
proved itaeli to bo a refuge and fortress for many 
individual minds. But it has not been fruitful, 
either practically or theologically. Its psychology 
is faulty when it deals with the relation of dogma 
to individual experience, and again when it 
attempts to picture the Church, living and growing, 
conquering and thinking, over wider horizons of 
human experience, without making its explanation 
of the objects of its faith credible, verifiable, and 
authoritative for its own life and in its appeals to 
the world. 

3 . Kaftan. — The Ritschlian movement, while 
carried to this extreme in so noble a way by Herr- 
mann, lias in another direction tended towards a 
closer ulliliution with historic theology. Ill Kaftan 
(Dogmatic, 1901) we find a less strict use of the 
epistemology espoused by Ritschl. While the 
latter seemed, at any rate, to say that the religious 
view of the world consisted only in value-judg- 
ments, Kaftan holds that it consists much rather 
in judgments of facts (‘ Seinsurteile ’) which arc 
reached through judgments of value. It is real 
knowledge (e.g., that God is and what God is), 
although it does not aviso from our scientific 
knowledge of the order of the natural world. But 
Kaftan, no less than Ritschl and Herrmann, carries 
on the magnificent emphasis of the whole move- 
ment upon the nature and royal significance of 
faith. He holds that the * two-nature theory ’ 
which underlies the whole Christology of the early 
Church, was duo to the conception of salvation 
which was then held. The reformed Church, and 
that in the life of the whole modern world, has 
another view of salvation, which consists neither 
in the magical communication of life (as in the 
early Church) nor in the transactional soteriology 
which arose with Anselm. We have in Jesus 
Christ, in His coming into our world, His historical 
character and work, His triumph and exaltation 
as the Risen Lord of the Church’s faith, an act of 
God through which His forgiveness is assured to us, 
anil wo are made partakers of His Spirit and life. 
The Church thinks of Him first and directly as the 
exalted Lord, and as such the Head of the Church. 
But that exalted Lord cannot be conceived except 
by reference to the historical Jesus. It is the 
spiritual content of His Person on which we depend, 
and that is known to us only in the story of His 
life in the flesh, for there tho central fact is that 
the development of Ilis self-consciousness as a man 
proceeds from His consciousness of oneness with 
God. That unique and supreme historical self 
shared in tho divine attribute of omnipotence in 
its ethical aspect. This omnipotence is no mere 
logical inference from abstract speculative pre- 
misses. It appears in liis actual life, His inde- 
pendence of the world, His complete control of all 
things and relations (‘ alle Dinge und Verhtiltnisse ’) 
for the fulfilment of His task. But this fact of 
moral omnipotence proves that the human life in 
which it was manifested had a unique origin, arose 
from a special, unparalleled, and unrepeatable 
act of God. Kaftan agrees with Schleieriuacher 
that God prepared human nature for the great 
event of His own manifestation in and through it, 


but refuses to consider this event only in terms of 
an immanential process. There is in it a definite 
impartation from God. Christ therefore, while 
wholly and truly man, is also the manifestation 
under human conditions of God Himself. The 
Church therefore will and must always consider 
Jesus Christ as eternal. He is more than a divine 
ideal (as Hamack and others before him have 
maintained). But Kaftan will only say ‘Yes and 
No’ t» the pre-existence hypothesis. The defini- 
tion of that pre-existence through such a conception 
as the Logos meant and means the introduction of 
a speculative and really unknown factor which 
disturbs the concrete object of Christian faith. 
All that we can properly assert is that ‘ tho coming 
of Jesus into the world (‘das Werden Jesuindor 
Welt’) absolutely surpasses the conditions of 
ordinary human development. God sent and God 
gave linn.* 

4 . Other representatives. — Among those who 
are reckoned as of tho Ritschlian school, Harnack 
must be mentioned, not as having made any re- 
markable contribution to Christology, but. as one 
whose historical investigations have done so much 
to refresh interest in the long history of its con- 
troversies. We have seen abovo (p. 521) that he 
seems to utter inconsistent ideas concerning the 
place of Christ in the gospel. Perhaps the real 
cause of this is that within tho vigour of the scien- 
tific historian he carries the spirit of the romanti- 
cist, who makes ‘feeling and inner vivacity the 
measure of truth ’ (see a keen estimate of Ilarnack’s 
position by J. Baumann, Orundfruge der Religion, 
Stuttgart, 1895, pp. 23-41, which is still applicable). 
G. Wobbermin, while serving himself heir to the 
Ritschlian doctrine, modifies it even further than 
Kaftan. lie warns us that we must not confuse 
metaphysical realities with the metaphysical 
method. That we can know metaphysical reali- 
ties Kaftan admits, ami Ritschl ought to have ad- 
mitted, for without that the whole groundwork 
of religion disappears in a mere succession of feel- 
ings. But we must not set these metaphysical 
realities before us as discoveries of the rational 
understanding and objects of a priori speculation. 
Our knowledge of them is limited to and by tho 
very means and conditions through which we be- 
come certain of their existence and of some aspect 
of their nature (ef. G. Wobbermin, Theologie und 
Metaph ysik, Berlin, 1901, pp. 20-40, and Der 
christlirhe Gottcsglaube , do. 1902). Tho school of 
Ritschl includes a large number of the leading 
theologians of the past and present generation in 
Germany. A full account would have to includo 
the names of Hermann Schultz, H. H. Wendt, J. 
lliiring, W. Bornemann, and M. Kcischle. None 
of these has made any distinctive contribution to 
the problem. They differ mainly in their emphasis 
upon the essential relation of the historical Jesus 
to the gospel, upon the form of the presence of 
God in Him, upon the distinctness with which He 
is to be conceived of as the exalted Lord in living 
relation with the Church. They are all character- 
ized by the effort to disown any adhesion to the 
doctrine of II is two natures, with its Trinitarian 
background and its permanent puzzle regarding 
the presence of tho divine subject in the conscious 
life of the man Jesus. They all insist on the faith 
of the first disciples (‘die Gcmeinde’) in Jesus as 
the Christ, as forming tho original source and typo 
of tho conception which must permanently rule 
tho mind of the Church. 

v. Fourth phase: the kenotic Chris- 
TOLQGY. — i. Its origins.— Parallel with the move- 
ment which arose with Schleiermacher and con- 
tinued through Ritschl, there ran in tho 19th 
cent, another known as the Kenotic Christology 
(from the phrase iavrbv inivuaev, Ph 2 7 ). This 
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theory avoids the pantheistic tendencies of Abso- 
lute Idealism or of such a man as Schleiermacher. 
On tho other hand, it rejects the philosophical 
Agnosticism which rules tno movements derived 
from Kant. However closely it may approach 
any of Mi owe, it holds true to tno idea ot‘ a Personal 
God, and as a rule develops a definite doctrine of 
tho Trinity. It had various roots in the thought 
world of Germany, connecting it with the Lutheran 
doctrine of tho (Jommunu'atio idiomntnm and its 
emphasis on the majesty of tho pre-existent Christ , 
ana with tho Unformed doctrine of the exinanition 
with its emphasis on the reality of tho human 
nature and experience of the incarnate Son of God. 
Its formulation was hastened in tho ecclesiastical 
sphere by the efforts to bring about the union of 
tne Lutheran and Reformed Churches. On tho 
side of religion it was connected with Pietism and 
the interest in Evangelism, which have always 
been most intense whore the personal participation 
of God in human experience, for revelation and re- 
demption, has been most vividly realized. 

* It seemed as If dogma and piety, dogma and gospel, were 
again united more closely than ever’ (Gunther, hehre von der 
Person Ctirintt, p. 101). 

Further, it was tho direct fruit of tho modern 
emphasis upon consciousness and will as tho seat 
of reality, which has undermined the ancient con- 
ceptions of matter, substance, and nature as ob- 
jective and independent realities. Accepting the 
‘two-nature’ view of the Incarnation, on which 
the ancient Christologv was founded, the Kenoti- 
cists have set themselves to translate its terms, 
and also to analyze as a living process that act by 
which the ‘one person or substance* united with 
Himself the human nature and therein lived as 
the Gospels depict Him. Giinther [op. cit. £§ 22- 
28) has traced tho various stages by which (he 
first full statement of tho idea by Thomasius was 
prepared for. 

2. Its full statement.— {a) G. Thom twins. — In 
this theologian the theory received its first com- 
plete and systematic exposition [Christ i Person 
nnd Wcrk, Erlangen, 1853 if.). According to 
Thomasius, the Incarnation is an act by which 
tho Logos, Son of God, laid aside tho so-called 
‘relative’ attributes of omnipresence, omnipotence, 
and omniscience, whose exercise was inconsistent 
with the limits of human nature. Tho essential 
ethical attributes of love and holiness He retained 
in His assumption of that nature. Thus the Son 
of God is tho only suhjoct, the Ego, of this per- 
sonal life of Jesus Christ, in whom wo sco human 
nature assumed by the Son of God, and the Son of 
God limiting llimself to human conditions through 
that very act. To say that such an act is im- 
possible is to limit the power of God’s will. Given 
the possibility of this act of infinite love, we st*u 
its fruits in tho story of .Jcsus Christ. Thoroughly 
human in the forms of Ilis consciousness, He yet 
manifests the essential qualities of God in His 
perfect love and sinless life. Though we must 
call Him ‘ the man who is God,’ we must recognize 
the reality of His human consciousness. Tlenco 
He is the image of God, and as hucIi the perfect 
ideal of human nature. Other theologians, like 
Luthardt ami Ebrard, adopted the Kenotie theory 
with variations of their own. 

(h) Gess. — But it was W. F. (less {Christi Person 
und Werk , Basel, 1870 )who made tho most imj>ort- 
ant stage in its development. The first volume 
of his work deals directly with tho consciousness 
(‘ Sel lint zeugmas ’) of Jesus, as it is set forth in the 
NT. In his constructive theory ho shrinks from no 
implication of the idea of a ‘self -emptying’ of the 
Son of God. By a supreme act of will He deprived 
Himself even of His self-consciousness as Logos. 
He entered into that night of unconsciousness in 
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which our life begins. Adopting the ‘ Creation- 
ist’ hypothesis that each human soul in a fresh 
creation of God, Goss found in that an obvious 
way of accounting for tho union of the Logos with 
tho human body of Jesus. In the earthly life the 
Legos gradually attained knowledge of Himself 
through tho ordinary principles of human develop- 
ment. But wo may well suppose that in Ilia 
unique case there would be operative a deep in- 
stinct (f he ‘instinct of kind’) by which His mind 
would bo guided, so that He would recognize 
through the teachings of the OT ilis own kinship 
with the Father. (less allows us to suppose that 
at times there would be outflashcB, ‘ uprushes,* of 
Ilis true essence into the field of consciousness — a 
thought curiously suggestive of certain passages 
in W. Sunday’s interesting speculation concerning 
the subconscious as tho fonts of tho fncaniation. 
The recovery of His divine self-consciousness, 
which reached higher stages in Ilis baptism and in 
tho course of Ilia active ministry, waa conditioned 
ethically by His faith and Ilis love, ft was love 
that released the slumbering consciousness of 
superhuman power when distress and disease 
made their appeal to His sympathy. At and after 
the Resurrection the full divine self-consciousness 
was assumed. Gess weakened tho force of his 
theory when, for the sake of completeness, ho al- 
lowed himself to speculate regarding the change 
wrought by the Kenosis in the Trinity both during 
the Incarnation and as the result of carrying the 
human glorified body of the Risen Christ into (he 
life of God. 

Criticisms of tho Kenofcic theory as thus pre- 
sented by its German expounder Imvo covered 
three main points : (1) (speculative) it endangers 
tho doctrine, hold to he fundamental, of (ho mt- 
changeabhuiess of God (Homer); (2) it is, says 
Ivitscid, ‘pure mythology’ [op. cit. p. Ill): it 
describes events and processes in tho eternal life 
of God for which wo have no ground or proof but 
(lie same imagination that produced all Min ancient 
pictures of transact ions among divine beings; (3) 
tho ‘Kenotie’ Christ is neither (he genuinely 
human being of the Gospels nor (lie frankly super- 
natural being of tho ancient Christ ology. All 
that lie says and does is to he accounted lor with- 
in tho limits of tho humanity Ho lms assumed. 
The tlesh, in conditioning the Logos so completely, 
quenches any special significance which is attri- 
buted to it through the vague and occult inherence 
of an inoperative divine self. 

(r) Goa at and soma British Kcnoticisfs. — In the 
English-speaking world the Kenotie theory has 
had more vogue in the last twenty live years than 
on the Continent. In Great Britain it was first 
made widely known by the important work of A. 
B. Bruce (The Humiliation oj Christ , 1870), and 
more directly by translations of tho works of II. 
Martensen [Christ fir he. DognuttiJc, Berlin, 1S50, 
Eng. tr., Christian Dogmatics, Edinburgh, 1866) 
and F. Godot. 

Godot’s best account of his theory is not in his 
Comm, on St. .John (Eng. tr., Edinburgh, 1870 77), 
but in his liihlicrrl Studies (Oxford 1875), where 
lie gives a characteristically brilliant exposition. 
His two chief presuppositions are ‘tho absolute 
freedom of God ’ and ‘the absolute perfectibility 
of man’ (p. 136). * If this miracle is not possible, 

God is not free * (p. 130). His account of the self- 
discovery of Jesus lias some interesting points. 
‘That which ho felt to be behind Him, when Ho 
searched into tho profound depths of His being, 
was not, as it is with us, t he vacuum of pre-exist- 
ence, but tho plenitude of Divine Life’ (p. 120). 
That this is not mere rhetoric is clear from the 
manner in which that * search ’ is described. Jesus 
recognized His moral and religioiw differences 
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from other men, as He read in the OT the 
Messianic prophecies and faced the question of His 
own life-work. He could not but he forced to ask, 
* Who am I ?’ The persistent enigmas of His con- 
sciousness are answered at His Daptism, 4 Thou 
art my Son.’ Another interesting statement of 
the Kenotic view was given by J. B. Heard in Old 
and New Theology (London, 1884), oh. vi. ‘The 
Person of Christ.’ 

But the leading champion was A. M. Fairbairn 
(Place of Christ in Mod. Theol. , London, 1893), who 
boldly went back to the Thomosian distinction be- 
tween the external or physical attributes of Cod- 
omnipotence, omniscience, omnipresence— and the 
internal or ethical — truth and love. The former 
aro ‘under the command of the internal.’ The 
Son surrendered the physical attributes which are 
‘ the less ’ in order to realize in human conditions 
‘ tho more Codliko qualities.’ Fairbairn mado the 
-■nggestive statement that tho problem of the union 
of Cod with human nature is only a part or phase 
of tho wider question how Cod can bo related to a 
universe which is not identical with Himself. 0. 
Core ( The Incarnation of the Son of God, London, 
1891, Dissertations, do. 1895) deliberately leaves 
some of the chief di dimities as insoluble, while 
accenting a modified form of the Kenotic theory. 
He, like Fairbairn, deals directly with the histori- 
cal material. It is in the Gospel records that we 
lind both the divine and tho human in one con- 
sciousness, and that manifested consciousness is 
characterized by such holiness and lovo as can 
only he the working of a divine Will. Ho finds 
in Augustine a recognition of Cod’s self-limitation 
in the act of creating a universe under law. Tho 
Tnearnation is a further step in this process of self- 
humiliation, and it was prompted wholly by grace. 
Therein both tho Father and the Son made a ‘ real 
surrender.’ Wo do not know a priori what of the 
divine attributes could be retained in exorcise or 
abandoned ; ‘ hut the record seems to assuro us 
that our Lord in His mortal life was not habitually 
living in tho exercise of omniscience.’ Nor can 
wo decide anything as to how this self-emptying 
a (reeled ‘ the cosmic functions of the Son.’ Among 
all the British Kenotidats (D. W. Forrest, W. L. 
Walker, P. T. Forsyth, etc.) the same points ap- 
pear with varying emphasis and thoroughness of 
treatment : (a) they see in the Incarnation a deeper 
form of the same divine self -limitation which was 
evident in the creation ; (ft) it is an act springing 
from the love of Cod for humanity — with redemp- 
tion as its end ; ( 7 ) they all exorcise a certain 
reserve in reference both to the metaphysical 
(Trinitarian) and the psychological aspects of the 
conception. 

A singularly wise review of the movement is 
given by II. It. Mackintosh (The Doctrine if the 
Person of Jesus Christ , Edinburgh, 1912), who is in 
sympathy with it. He admits that the difficulties 
are ‘ very grave,* hut adds that ‘ they are such as 
no bold construction can avoid.’ There are four 
positions which he says are ‘implicit in the com- 
pletely Christian view of Jesus * (p, 409 f.). 

These are: (l)‘C?hrtet is now Divine, as being the object of 
faith and worship.' (2) • In some personal sense His Divinity 
is eternal, not the fruit of time, . . . His pre-nmndane being is 
real, nut ideal merely.’ (3) ‘Hii life on earth was unequivo- 
cally human.’ (4) • We cannot predicate of Him two conscious- 
nesses or two wills. . . . The unity of His personal life is axio- 
matic-’ ‘ It has never yet been proved . . . that there are 
two streams 1 of consciousness in the personality of Jesus. 

The effect of all this is that we must throw the 
ethical back more vividly into the life of God than 
the Agnostic position makes possible. In God’s 
holy love tho pre-conditions lie for all His cosmic 
relations, and these find their consummation in His 
complete self-relation with personal human experi- 
ence in a human being. Mackintosh rejects noth 


the division of the attributes of Thomasius and the 
complete self-renunciation propounded by Gess. 
He suggests, agreeing with Forsyth, what he calls 
the 1 transposition of attributes,’ which must result 
from the change of the consciousness in the sphere 
of its action. The intelligence that in the eternal 
state is ‘ intuitive and complete ’ must, if it submits 
to the conditions of time, become ‘ discursivo and 
progressive.’ So omniscience becomes in the 
temporal state a sure exercise of * perfect human 
faculty.’ Mackintosh sturdily rejects the seom of 
Kitsch 1 for the Kenotic theory, and insists that, on 
this theory, Jesus did not become God, nor was 
the significance of tho divine in Him quenched by 
assumption of the flesh. There is all through the 
earthly life of .Jesus a ‘potentiality,’ which does 
not mean that the divine was not in action, hut 
that it was in subdued action. In His conscious- 
ness of the Father, and ‘ {Spiritual omniscience ’ in 
relation to Him, wo have the proof of the divine 
self active in Him. 

Mackintosh confesses warm sympathy with the 
very powerful setting which this point of view has 
received in T\ T. Forsyth’s work (The Person and 
Place of Jesus Christ, London, 1909). The pre- 
existence of Christ is a necessary postulate of 
Christology, because it is a necessary implication 
of the Church’s faith in its Lord, who is not only 
Reconciler and Redeemer, but also Sanctifier. For 
sanctification is creative work and possible only to 
a divine being. Our faith implies the eternal 
reality of both Father and Son— ‘both being 
equally personal and divine.’ The possibility of 
the Kenosis is found in the ‘ infinitude ’ which 
some suppose to preclude it. ‘ If the infinite God 
was so constituted that He could not live also as a 
finiteman, then He was not infinite’ (p. 315). The fart 
of the Incarnation sprang from tho holy love which 
is of the very essence of God, ‘ the object for which 
all God’s omnipotence exists.’ The limitation of 
His power was ‘ H is inteflsest concentration’ on ‘ His 
fixed purpose with the world ’ (p. 31(5). Implicit in 
the kenosis , or self-emptying, is a pier os is, or self- 
fulfilment, of Christ. The one process is the moans 
to the other; and the second, as the fulfilment of 
God’s ideal of self-relation with human nature, 
involves llis winning of tho humanity He has re- 
deemed into ideal union with Him in the Spirit. 

Strenuous opposition to the Kenotic theology 
has come mainly from Anglican theologians. Tito 
exegetical basis has been examined by E. II. Gifford. 
Criticism from a stubborn though intelligent ad- 
herence to the ancient creeds is given by F. .1. Hall 
(The Kenotic Theory, New York, 1898), and H. C. 
Powell (The Principle of the Incarnation , London, 
1896) gives a thorough examination of tho theory’s 
psychological as well as Trinitarian implications. 
But his own statement of the ancient position, 
where the ego is treated as operating within two 
minds, is not argued out in the light of modern 

isJee also^art. Kenosis. 

vi. The present situation. — It is possible 
only to say a few things, in concluding this article, 
regarding the principal features of the Christo- 
logical problem at the present hour. The situation 
is full of perplexity and difficulty for all minds 
which lay themselves open to the forces of their 
own day. And no one can write without prejudice 
on a question which at every point iB connected 
with trie nature of the spiritual life and with the 
ever passionate, ever sensitive, ever varied and 
complex life of tho Church. 

1 . The ‘Life of Christ’ movement. — Albroch t 
Schweitzer has not exaggerated when he says, and 
that with emphatic reiterations, in his now famous 
book, Von Reiinarus zu Wrede (Eng. tr., The Quest 
of the Historical Jesus , 1910 ) : 
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' It Is Impossible to over-estimate the value of what Gerfaau 
research upon the Life of Jesus has accomplished. It is a 
uniquely great expression of sincerity, one of the most signifi- 
cant events in the whole mental and spiritual life of humanity * 
(Kng. tr., p. 397). 

(a) The logic of a 1 circle.'- -We havo more Mian 
once referred to the logic tliat characterizes the 
conrso of an intelligent community life. Such a 
community, informal and of varying boundaries, 
has existed in the theologians of the German uni- 
versities. They are, for good or ill, a class by 
themselves. Within that class more or less clearly 
defined circles have boon formed, whose members 
are extremely sensitive to each other’s intluence, 
whose eyes are mainly directed upon the work of 
those who are like - minded with themselves. 
Through the means of inter-communication which 
they have created, they lead a life of unsurpassed 
intellectual intensity (see on this J. T. Merz, 
History of European Thought in the 19th Century , 
Edinburgh, 1896-1912, vol. i. ch. ii.), and are con- 
scious of spending it, though separated geographi- 
cally, as in each other’s presence. Any principles 
which arc adopted, as points of mutual understand- 
ing and common interest, in one of these circles (in 
science or history, philosophy or theology) must 
have their inner logic worked out to the end in the 
process of time. 

(b) Schweitzer's history of it. — In relation to 
the Life of Christ, Schweitzer’s book is a brilliant 
exposition of this process. A powerful circle 
lias existed within the theological faculties for a 
hundred years, whose untiring and minute and 
amazingly resourceful researches into that subject 
have proceeded from two negative principles, viz. 
that the proper deity of Jesus Christ and the 
occurrence of miracles aro impossible. With the 
exclusion of these two features of the NT picture of 
the Lord, the problem before this quasi-community 
of ardent intellectual life has been, on the one 
hand, to recover an exact picture of the actual 
historical Jesus, and, on the other, to measure llis 
religious value. Schweitzer gives scant notice of 
the men, sometimes of equally great erudition, 
who havo written Lives of Jesus from which the 
two elements named above are not violently ex- 
cluded. They have not made the history of the 
circle which he is describing, and their names and 
works, for the most part, constitute a pathetic 
streamlet at the foot of bis pages. 

(c) The, ‘ liberal ’ Jesus. — Through the process 
of exhaustive intellectual experimentation there 
gradually emerged before the circle of ‘ liberal ’ 
theologians the figure of Jesus as a prophet and 
reformer, who made no divine claims, whose words 
were confusedly preserved in tradition and recorded 
in successive documents out of which at last the 
present Gospels were fashioned. Jesus used the 
ourrent Jewish religious conceptions, but shaped 
them to be instruments of His own clear insight 
into the Fatherhood of God and His strong grasp 
on the true moral principles which must guide men 
in religious and social conduct. This has come to 
be known as the * liberal conception of Jesus. 5 Tt. 
varies from one scholar to anothor in many features. 
Some would assign move of religious supremacy 
to Him than others. Some, like Wornlo, would 
confess that He possessed a superhuman conscious- 
ness, but decline to define it further, and hold that 
its presence was not inconsistent with grave errors. 
But others, like N. Schmidt (The Prophet of Naza- 
reth, and artt. ‘ Son of God and ‘ Son of Man 5 in 
EBi), would know Him only ns a prophet whose 
character of pure self-sacrifice and faith in God 
has proved to bo the highest, source of inspiration 
down to this day (of. also G. B. Foster, The Finality 
of the Christian Religion, London, 1906, who writes 
as if J. Weiss, Wernle, Bousset, and others hod 
said the last word on NT criticism, on whose 


scientific certainty all further thought, must rest). 
Tb has become quite clear, however, that Mm Jesus 
whom the ‘liberals’ depict never existed. Few, 
says F. C. Burkitt, in his Prefaeo to Schweitzers 
Quest, except professed students know what a 
protean amt kaleidoscopic, figure this ‘Jesus of 
History ’ is. The stubborn fads remain that Jesus 
knew Himself as Messiah, as uuimie Son of God 
and head of the Kingdom of God, and that the 
Christian Church sprung from the disciples who 
by His own self-manifestation in these superhuman 
relations passed into a new range of experience in 
a new consciousness of the power of God. 

But another conclusion lias been drawn from 
the fact that the ‘liberal picture 5 of Jesus iH 
untrue to history. With the help of the rdigiuns- 
gcschirhtliehe Methodc, men have sought to prove 
(hat Christianity arose as a syncrcfisiic religion 
(Gunkel). This again has been pushed to the 
extreme of maintaining Mint Jesus never existed as 
a historical person, that the gospel stories arose 
to illustrate and justify the faith in an ideal Christ 
as the revelation of God (ef. Drews and W. B. 
Smith). (In addition to Schweitzer’s expose of the 
failure of tho ‘ liberal’ Lives of Jesus [op. cit ch. 
xiv.], see the hostile and severe hut not unjust 
pamphlet by It. 11. Griitznmeber, 1st das liberate 
Jesusbild modern /, Grossliehterfelde, 1907.) 

(d) The eschatological Jesus.-- Tho reaction from 
the radical and destructive view has been power- 
fully aided by the rise of the esc halo logical view. 
It had been held inconsistent with the two primary 
assumptions of the learned ‘circle 5 Mint the his- 
torical .Jesus should have taught a strictly super- 
natural view of the Kingdom of God. What. He 
held must have been tho view that tho Kingship of 
God the Father over human souls is to be conceived 
and realized wholly within the conditions of this 
life. If lie spoke any words about, a future life, 
ile must havo spoken as all human beings speak of 
that matter, in terms of faith and hope, without 
any peculiar authority arising from a superhuman 
consciousness. But the eseliatologisls (led by J. 
Weiss in t he work often cited above) proved beyond 
a doubt that- the eschatological sayings of Jesus 
aro of assured authenticity. Moreover, they are 
not occasional utterances peculiar to ecstatic 
momenta and really foreign to llis main principles. 
Bather can it be proved that they underlie. Mm 
whole course of His consciousness and penetrate. 
His whole view of the Kingdom. Hence even 
llis ethics Hows from a mind which sees all human 
conditions and conduct in the light of eschatological 
events and superhuman forces (Intcrimselhik). 
When ITe. conceives of Himself ns Messiah and Son 
of Man, of the Kingdom of God as near at hand, 
Jle is thinking of a catastrophic, supernal unil act 
of God, in which Ho will share as its supreme 
organ and controller, by which the natural life of 
man will l>e submerged ami a new univei.-e he, 
established. The csehatologists to whom we refer 
do not even yet break away from their ‘circle.’ 
Their primary negat ive presuppositions hold them 
still engorly experimenting with new ways of ac- 
counting for this as an illusionary element in the 
consciousness of Jesus, and yet as one through 
which a divine spirit has seized upon the coulee of 
human history and given men the assurance of 
God’s love. The noblest proof of the reality and 
sincerity with which men may give themselves to 
this as a compelling religious force is to he found 
in the fact that Schweitzer (at the Ic-heG of his 
Master, as ho believes and says) Ins diverted his 
own career from that of a distinguished and 
brilliant German scholar Hi Hull of a humble 
medical missionary in West Africa. Tho radical 
school lias put forth no liiglmr proof Mint the grace 
of God in within reach of its view of Jesus. 
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2 . The special influence of the sciences.— There 
are eigne that. tho two great sciences which deal 
with the highest forms of phenomenal history, viz. 
biology ami psychology, will yet exert, powerful 
influence on Chris tology as well as on other sides 
of theology. 

(a) Riulugy.— At present biology is itself embar- 
rassed by two phases of discussion— that concerning 
the nature of life (energism — vitalism) and that 
concerning the process of evolution (mechanical, 
teleological). It is only as the meaning of vitalism, 
and of teleological evolution, becomes clear to 
their advocates that ethics and theology can be 
enriched with new aids to the interpretation of 
their own fields. But some earnest efforts have 
already been made by British theologians to use 
these biological discussions in Christ ology (e.g., 
D. W. Simon, Reconciliation by Incarnation, 
London, 1898 ; W. L, Walker, The Spirit and the 
Incarnation, Edinburgh, 1901, and other woTks; 
W. I). McLaren, Our Growing Creed , do. 1912; 
A. Morris Stewart, The Crown of Science, London, 
1902). Such writers usually adopt some phase 
of Kenoticism. 

(b) Psychology. — Psychology has proved more 
fruitful of suggestion already. That science is in 
the full flush of early and enthusiastic manhood, 
and many of its fruits are most valuable, especi- 
ally in relation to religious experience. Its in- 
fluence on our present subjoct is seen, partly in 
the more careful and thoughtful work of the 
ICenoticists, partly in the firmness with which the 
Ritschlians describe the conditions under which 
they view the consciousness of Christ (cf. T. Haring, 
Her c.hristliehc Gfavbe, Calw and Stuttgart, 1900, 
Prig, tr., The Christian Faith, London, 1913). But 
chiefly its influence is seen in the * Volunt arism * of 
men like It. Seeberg (Die Grundwahrheiten der 
christlichcn Religion *, Leipzig, 1908, Eng. tr., 
The Fundamental Truths of the Christian Religion 4 , 
London, 1908) and A. Schlatter (j Das ehristliche 
Dogma, Calw and Stuttgart, 191 1 ). W. Temple in 
Foundatiotis may also be named here. The position 
of Scoborg (op. eit. p. 222 ff.) is stated as follows : 
‘The God-will that guides the history of mankind 
to salvation entered into history in Jesus, became 
man in Him, and worked after tho method of 
human history in His words and deeds.’ By this 
‘ personal Cod-will,’ Seeberg, who has disowned 
the conclusions of ancient theology, doos not mean 
a mere operative force such as proceeds from God 
actively elsewhere, but the divine Person Himself. 
Eor ‘a person is nothing else than conscious will.’ 
Ilencothis divine Person worked in the human life of 
Jesus so that ‘ lie could not look upon Tf is thoughts 
otherwise than as God’s thoughts. He could not 
will, without tho consciousness that God willed.’ 
* His divine personal will or His divine personality 
was for Ilia own consciousness the eternal Son of 
the Father in heaven.’ Schlatter (op. cit. § 87, 
‘ Die Ewigkeit Jesu ’) goes further in his estimate of 
the eternal nature of Jesus. The words of Jesus 
and the Epistles do not set His doity and humanity 
beside caon other as two static objects (‘ruhende 
Dinge’), but speak of a volitional bond (‘Willens- 
verband ’). lie approaches the biological point of 
view when he says further: ‘In that the Word 
became flesh the humanity of Jesus was begotten 
(‘orzougt’) through the Divine word and serves, 
therefore, as its Heat and organ * (p. 382). Hence 
the Incarnation is not to be viewed merely as a 
process (as with Dornor in his famous exposition, 
System of Christian Doctrine, Edinburgh, 1882, 
vol. iii.) out as an act of God which underlay the 
whole process of growth. This appeal to the idea 
of will is not, however, completely worked out by 
any Christologist. Tho fact is that neither for 
ethics nor for Christology have the psychological 


data of our day been thoroughly explored. The 
whole meaning of the word ‘consciousness’ is under- 
going a portontous change. The very question of 
the subconscious, a region shadowy ana unexplored, 
to which Sanday ( Chi'istologies Ancient and 
Modern) has gone for help, is complicated by the 
almost terrifying phenomena of dissociated person- 
alities (sec Morton Prince, The Dissociation of a 
Personality, New York, 1906). There we have a 
demonstration of the most astounding kind as to 
tho complex nature of the human consciousness. 
It has its various centres and its intricate interplay 
among these. Even though the actual phenomena 
and hidden processes come to light only in abnormal 
conditions, they prove that in the normal con- 
sciousness something has power over them to reduce 
them to unity and harmony. But all this is cited 
here not as giving us any sure clue, but to prove 
that, when henceforth we speak of the conscious- 
ness of Jesus as carrying with it the divine and 
the human, and as manifesting a range and rich- 
ness of power above that of our ordinary human 
life, modern investigation of our consciousness 
encourages us to believe that we aro not speaking 
in mero contradictions. The idea that conscious- 
ness means a stream or series of ovents is dead, 
and the other idea that a will can oporate at only 
one ‘ centre of consciousness ’ must die too. 

In view of these facts uh !o our confused situation, 
it may seem more than daring that any one should 
offer a direct and constructive statement on the 
Christological problem. Butit would be inconclusive 
not to sum up various suggestions made in the course 
of this article in a brief and practical manner. 
The present writer believes that the * double-aspect ’ 
theory— to use a psychological terminus tech?) tins 
—of the Kitschlians is only an inadequate piece 
of homage to tho perplexities of the hour. The 
Church has always held that its Christ is a divine 
being who entered the conditions of man’s experi- 
ence, and as tho mediator between God and man. 

‘ God was in Christ reconciling the world ’ is a word 
which cannot bo excluded from tho gospel. The 
realistic, as opposed to the Romanticist, Agnostic, or 
Monistic view, is the one with which Christianity 
arose, and by which alone, it would seem, it can 
move and win the world’s conscience and heart to 
God. 

vii. A positive statement.— i. A double pre- 
supposition. — We assume that we must conceive of 
God in terms of personality as self-conscious Will. 
We cannot believe in the possibility of an absolute 
personality unless we see that the finite personal 
nature of man contains elements which act only, 
even within our limits, in virtue of their capacity 
for, or tendency towards, an infinite content. 
Reason, feeling, and will have each their infinite 
or absolute side. Itwas the supreme gift of Kant 
to modern thought to make this clear through his 
three Critiques. It is in this fact that the specu- 
lative ground for an Incarnation must once for all 
bo laid. 

2. The historic consciousness.— (a) A unique 
form of consciousness. — That which wo find in the 
Person of tho historic Christ is neither a conscious- 
ness working wholly within human limits, nor a con- 
sciousness possessed of actually infinito knowledge 
ami power (or of the sense of actual achievement and 
victory), nor a life in which there is a constant 
oscillation between the linitude of the human and 
the infinitude of the divine, as if they were mutu- 
ally exclusive. It is a type of conscious will which 
is apparently consistent with itself, and able to 
enter into real relations with us, * full of grace and 
truth,’ possessed at once of human and superhuman 
knowledge, purity, and power. The Christian con- 
sciousness has never rested itself on His mere and 
complete identity with us. For mankind has had 
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many geniuses, many saints, many prophots, and 
they are all dead. It is the infinite ditlerence of 
Christ from us that has made an infinite ditlerence 
for us. It is what is more than human in Him, even 
in His sympathy, that has transformed the moaning 
of lifo from despair to a glorious hope in God. But 
the * more than human ’ is human. And this must 
he possible if Cod and man are spiritual, conscious 
beings. 

( b ) The superhuman * aspect ' or 1 element .* — That 
which we see is a consciousness which is funda- 
mentally of the same type as the human, anti yet 
working in a range more than human. Human it 
is in that (1) He grew in knowledge, knew what 
it is to face the coming task and wrestle with 
actual problems of His own life ; (2) He depended 
on God, found Himself, as all men do, resting on 
the invisible Controller of all ; (3) He was open 
to all the physical experiences of mankind. 
Superhuman it is in that (1) He possesses direct 
superhuman knowlege of God, and that not by pro- 
phetic inspiration but in virtue of a Sonship rela- 
tion, whatever that may bo (Mt 1 1 a » tr - ) ; (2) Ho is 
conscious of tlie flawless will— of perfect moral 
harmony with God ; (3) He reveals llimself as in a 
unique, supreme, redemptive relation with the 
whole race of mankind ; (4) He, in claiming Mes- 
siahship and universal Lordship, was conscious of 
a future relationship to mankind, i.e. of the con- 
tinuation of his control of history after His own 
death, and of His supremacy over nature. 

(c) The problem of every human birth and this 
problem. — In solving tho problem of this Person it 
is much more important than theologians realize 
to remember that wo have not yet explained the 
ordinary human individual. How does tho new 
human individual arise? By what process is, not 
only tho physical, but the physieo-spi ritual, nature 
eensl ituted ? Is there a universe of lifo distinct 
from tho physical, as O. Lodge snpposos? Is there 
a universe and an evolution of mental facts or 
natures distinct again from impersonal life as well 
as from tho physical? Is there a unity of the 
universe of mental or spiritual facts such that there 
tho facts which becoino fulfilled as human person- 
alities are already of various grades within that 
unity ? If, out of that non-physical universe of 
mental living facts, one of a unique kind, but 
identical in type with the human, should enter into 
the stream of human life, evidently the history of 
the resulting individual must manifest at least 
some of tho very characteristics which we have 
enumerated above. If, then, tho question is asked 
how this self-conscious fact is related to that of tho 
parents (or parent), we must answer that no dis- 
cussion of that is possible till we know how tho 
self-conscious fact in tho ordinary human babe is 
related to tho self-conscious nature of the father 
and mother respectively. What is it, if auything, 
that enters from the mental structure of the 
parents into that of their child ? What is evident 
in the cose of Jesus is that through tho processes 
of human birth an individual lias arisen whose 
solf-conseious nature manifests itself as of anew 
type. Tho basis of His being as a Man must have 
some difference in it, to account for the d inference 
in His active consciousness. 

(d) A new kind of historic self.—' The question of 
the ancient Churcn, whether this new individual 
has all tho ‘ parts* of human nature, such as body 
or soul or spirit, is entirely irrelevant here and for 
us. And we shall make no headway till we see 
that irrelevancy. Human nature is not composed 
of ‘ parts’ peculiar to itself (in that ancient sense); 

it shares its physical history and nature 
with the lower animals. It shares its mental 
and spiritual nature, perhaps, with innumerable 
orders of beings, whether below or above its own 


peculiar structure and capacity, which are at 
any rate different in their present .spheiu and mode 
of action. This individual, Jesus, is not just 
4 humanity, * whatever that is, plus some element 
that is not human. This is not a human person- 
ality of tho ordinary type with another non-human 
personality tied to him by some inconceivable 
nexus, any more than it is simply a man of unusual 
mystical piety living close to God. This is a new 
type of personality which has arisen within tho 
processes of human life. It is human, yet more 
than human, HOinewhat as man is truly animal and 
more than animal, yet not a 4 monster.' This new 
type of personality manifests all the fundamental 
traits of human nature. Dependence and growth, 
instinct, jntuition and reasoning, moral insight 
and love, are all manifested in the life of .Jesus. 
His life employs the fundamental categories of tho 
human understanding. Yet there is a strange 
quality and intensity, and a range, in his use of 
those powers which tho Christian Church, even 
from the lirat group of disciples, always recognized 
as more than merely human. Tho absence of sin 
alone reveals tho inhabitant of anot her moral uni- 
verse than ours. The sense of authority over all 
mon for time and eternity puts Him in :i diUbruiil 
relation with time and eternity. And this, we may 
assume now, is no mere exaggeration of human 
ambitions or wildness of apostolic devotion. It is 
the very revelation of the meaning and purpose 
and reality of tho will of God. And yet again it is 
just because that which is superhuman in this new 
and wondrous type of personality is so human tJiat 
it breaks and makes again our broken hearts. It 
is the vision of tho capacity and tendency of our 
human personality rs fulfilled in this unique per- 
sonality that at once rebukes and inspires our 
conscience and our will. Tt is not a man raised to 
the degree of a Christ, but another mind and will 
than ours, and yet ours in type, that has entered 
into all the fundamental conditions and processes 
of our human life, for love of man and with the 
heart of a redeemer beating in His breast. The 
vice of Apollinarism was not that it sought to 
discover a deeper and organic basis for the unity 
of the divine and human in Christ, but that, 
after asserting the essential identity in typo of 
the divine and human, it then set them over 
against one another in its analysis of human nature 
into three ‘parts' and its subtraction of one of 
them to make place for the Logos. 

3. Three questions.— But wo must now approach 
the matter from tho other side and ask ourselves 
(a) What or who was this self-conscious mental 
being or fact? (6) How did lie enter into this new 
relation with human life ? (c) What dillfercnco did 
this new relaliou umku to Him? 

(a) In answer to the iirsb question, we must 
note the following facts, (a) Theology does not 
Hay without careful discrimination that God be- 
came man. Tho Johaunino thought distinguishes 
the Logos as an element in the being of G*>d, and 
the Logos is a form of conscious will, for He is tho 
eternalSon, 4 He became flesh.' Tho Pauline con- 
ception likewise distinguishes the Son from the 
Lather and speaks of God ‘sending His Son,’ of 
Christ ‘emptying Himself* of the ‘form of God’ 
in which Ho existed. 

(ft) We must never conceive of this union of 
God and man in Christ cither so as to make it 
merely mechanical or, at the other extreme, so ns to 
reduce it to a piece of human sentimental idealism. 
It is God through llis Son, or the Logos in the 
name of and for tho whole nature of God, entering 
into tho conditions of human life. Hence we must 
carry through the fundamental idea of Apollinaris 
more vigorously than he did, and so escape his 
fatal error. Lor the NT and indeed the mind of 
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the ordinary, healthy-minded, non-thcological be- 
liever ha vo always assumed that the mind and will 
of Jesus were more than human, just as they have 
always assumed that the mind and will of God are 
mind and will, and therefore of one typo with 
mind and will in us. The self-conscious being, 
the pre-existent Christ, the Son of God, entered 
as an individual, vital, and mental organism into 
tin; process of physical, organic history in the 
womb of llis earthly mother, and grew up among 
men as a new type of human personality. To 
nickname the resultant person a ‘ monster,’ ‘ neither 
God nor man,’ etc., would be in our day and in our 
richer and more complicated universe a mere out- 
rage of careless thought. The principal point is 
that there must be some analogy between the 
manner of this supreme Incarnation and the 
manner of that other kind of incarnation which 
takes place in the case of every self-conscious per- 
sonality that is born into our world. Hut we can- 
not identify or discuss that analogy until natural 
science and psychology have combined to tell ns the 
manner in which the ordinary being is fashioned in 
one person out of spirit, or living mind, and flesh. 

(b) In answer to tlio second question, we must 
mnko the following observations, (a) This is not 
a completely new problem for theology. Tn prin- 
ciple the same problem is presented by the very 
fact of creation, and of creation in all its grades, 
and of theso grades in all the stages of their evolu- 
tion or co-ordination in the process of time. How 
is God inwardly and actively related to anything 
that is not God ? This is the battle-ground of 
pantheism and theism. How is His mind related 
to any other mind? That is the battle-ground of 
idoalism and its doctrine of knowledge. How is 
jHis will related to the freedom of the human will ? 
That is the battle-ground of determinism and the 
doctrine of moral responsibility. Mow this groat 
problem, how the divine and eternal One could 
clothe Himself with the forms and conditions of 
human experience, so far oven as to ‘taste death’ 
Himself, is as a problem the climax of all the pre- 
ceding problems. They, as it were, lead up to it. 
The question, How does the divine mind work in 
relation to any process in time and space ? is simply 
the vestibule of this grandor problem — how the 
divine mind, which must have its distinctive ex- 
perience of time ami space, clothed itself in the 
conditions of human, temporal, and Bpatial experi- 
ence in the Person of Jesus Christ. 

(/3) The answer must bo found in either of two 
forms of statement, if we once decline to rest either 
in the unreasoned but not unreasonable positivism 
of communal faith or in the reasoned positivism of 
the agnostic. 

(1) Tho Son of God did by a supreme act of will ns It were 
withdraw the ranjfe of action of His powers, and by tho same 
act did enter through a human birth into tho organic physical 
conditions and thus Into the relations of a dependent oeing in 
the midst of human society. 

(2) The Son of Qod did by an act of His divine will add to the 
relations or range of action of His will and mind the historic 
experience of a human being. While active ever in all other 
directions, lfe resolved in one direction, i.e. in His conscious 
relations with mankind, as it were, to bind the organic process 
of man’s life in a new relation to Himself, i.e. to quicken into 
organic action, in the womb of Mary, tho principle of life 
and consciousness which ripened iuto tho man Jesus, so that 
through that definite and restricted, or rather definito and 
newly opened, channel of communication with tho inner side 
of man's life ho should receive into His eternal conscious self the 
very experience of a human being (this view is partially worked 
out by Frank \\ os ton, Tim One Christ, London, 1007). The 
difficulty that this suggests two centres of consciousness in tho 
life of the Son of God is not so heavy nowadays. The modern 
view of the complexity, the varied centres and' elemeuts, of our 
own human consciousness is making us less confident that two 
or more centres of consciousness are inconceivable. And 
Sanday's suggestion concerning the subconscious as the locus of 
the Incarnation, when more thoroughly worked out, ma; prove 
valuable to this theory. 

(c) This has led up to the third question : For 


what did the Incarnation take place? Can we 
dare to say what difference this new relation of 
God and man made for God? It seems obvious 
that, if it has made an infinite difference for man, 
that result must rest upon a corresponding differ- 
ence it has made for God (doctrine of Atonement). 
The essential thing regarding the general idea or 
form of that difference may be presented in this 
way. (a) The idea of the identity of original typo 
between the divine and human natures must not 
make us imagine that tho gulf between the Creator 
and the croation is abolished, or bridged, or even 
lessened. Still the separation of the creation from 
tho Creator is infinite both in idea and fundamental 
fact. (/3) Now there must be a meaning to that 
difference on each side of the gulf— which is peculiar 
to that side. It is quite evident that man can 
never como to experience the reality of that self- 
dependence which belongs and can belong alone to 
God. Man’s effort to taste it is tho root in each 
man’s life of his most dismal and destructive sin. 
He cannot cross the gulf and feel and act as God. 
But does the same restriction apply to God ? All 
else in HiB croation lies open perfectly to His mind 
and will. There is no secret in tho nature or action 
of matter, in the insensate life of the jdants, or in 
the blind impulse of the animal, which does not lie 
completely open to His mind. There is nothing there 
to experience. In these facts a finite content unfolds 
itself fully and in all its beauty to the divine mind 
which willed it all. 

But in man is it so? Here all the reality of 
croaturohood is gathered up with the infinitude of 
a subjective, rational, moral, conscious experience ; 
dependence — or creaturehood — is felt, thought, 
realized through all the range of human activity in 
a unique and supreme manner. There is something 
here that not even a divine observer possesses or 
realizes by observing. His sympathy is wondrous, 
but yet it is sympathy across the gulf, llis deep, 
iuiinitely deep, observation of man’s experience 
can never be a substitute or full equivalent for that 
experience. To see and understand dependence is 
not the same as to live by its virtue ; to create, 
trace, and watch growth is not the same as to grow ; 
to measure the sorrow of that other croaturely 
heart even to the last quiver of its subtlest and 
deepest thrill of pain is yet not to know it as the 
subject of it. Even to taste God’s pain is different 
from tasting man’s. Now the Incarnation means 
that there is this one final fact in His universe with 
which God would completely identify Himself, one 
fact not yet made His own which could become 
His own only in ono way. Can He cross the gulf ? 
Can He, the eternal divine Will, who has tasted 
what it is to be a Creator, and to rule, and inform, 
and bear the conscious burden of all the universe 
of dependent beings, can Ho yet put our own 
peculiar cup to His lips and taste even that human 
dependence itself— on the human side— in its very 
essence? The Babe at Bethlehem, the tired 
Physician in Galilee, the praying Servant of 
Jahweh, the Man on the CrosB with the brokon 
heart — what if all that means that He has tasted 
what it is to be a man ? And, in love. 

Ltttoaturk.— T he immense range of literature on this subject 
makes any selection seem meagre and arbitrary. The following 
list includes Borne already named in the course of the article. 
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W. Douglas Mackenzie. 

JESUS CHRIST IN JUDAISM.-The re- 
lations between Judaism and Christianity have 
seldom been friendly. The early Church soon dis- 
carded its Jewish element; and, in the centuries 
during which Christianity had the power to perse- 
cute, the Jewish people were thought of, not as 
the natural kindred of Jesus, but as those who 
had rejected and killed Him. There was seldom a 
good word for the Jews, except from those who 
wero not Christians. Jews, on their side, had no 
reason to love the Christians, or (o say any good 
of them. The coming of Christ into the world had 
perhaps brought blessing to the Gentiles ; but to 
Israel it was the herald of sniveling, more severe 
and more prolonged than any which had been 
endured in the earlier ages. 

It would not lie unreasonable to expect that the 
Jews, in their literature, should be most bitter 
against the founder of the Christian religion, as 
being the primary source of all their misery ; yet 
that is not the case. The remarkable fact about 
the Jewish literature, whether of the Talmudic 
period, or of the Middle Ages, or of our own day, 
is the infrequency of any reference to Christ Him- 


self. There is plenty of polemic aguinsl Christ i ana 
mainly in regard to doctrine. The Jews were 
never at a loss to defend their religion, in all its 
length and breadth, against Christian attack ; but 
they said very little about Jesus. The main reason 
was that they had very little to say. No doubt, 
the knowledge that anything that tney might say 
about Him would be unfavourably judged made 
them reticent in times when persecution was to be 
feared. But, apart from that, they really knew 
very little about Him, and had no interest in 
knowing more. Only in recent times has there 
been, on the part of tho Jewish writers, a real 
desire for fuller knowledge of the historical facts 
concerning Him, and a recognition that there was 
something to be learned which Israel would be the 
better for knowing. 

The period covered by the Talmud includes the 
birtli of Jesus and the riso of the Christ ian Church. 
In the Talmud, accordingly, and the cognate litera- 
ture will be found whatever the Judaism of the 
first iivo centuries after Christ lias to say about 
Him. Something is said ; bub the amount is ex- 
tremely small, and the statements are seldom of 
any importance. There is enough to show that the 
person mentioned in the tradition of the schools 
under the names of Ben Pamlira, Ben Stada, and 
J°sbu-ha-NO^rt, waH certainly the historical Jesus ; 
but the tradition about Him is very scanty, and 
adds nothing to what is known from the Gospels. 

When collected together, tho references to Jcmih 
in the Rabbinical literature may seem not incon- 
siderable in quantity and contents, ami the reader 
may get the impression that they form a more 
important element in that literature than they do. 
It is, liowovcr, a complete mistake to suppose (Imt 
in that literature there is an undercurrent of 
hostility to Christianity or to its founder. The 
Rabbis were thinking of their own religion, not of 
any other ; and when, in a passing allusion, a 
chance, remark here and there, they did refer to 
Jesus, it was only by way of a marginal note, so 
to speak, illustrating their argument ; it was not 
for any intrinsic importance of the subject. There 
does not seem to have been, in the mind of any of 
the Talmudic Rabbis, a recognition of the great- 
ness of Jesus. lie was remembered, so far as Ho 
was remembered at all, as the man who had chietly 
brought dissension to Israel, and the nearest ap- 
proach to a defined opinion about Him in the 
Talmud is the statement (Bab. Stinh. 1076 ) that ‘ he 
practised magic and deceived and led as! ray I si acl.’ 
Round that statement there gradually gathered 
stray hits of gossip about Him, coarse allusions to 
Hisnirth, reminiscences of His trial, and the like, 
having sufficient resemblance to the gospel nar- 
rative to show who is referred to, but not enough 
precision to be of any value as independent 
evidence. It is more likely that they wore l>used 
on what was learned from intercourse with Chris- 
tians than that the Rabbis themselves read tho 
Gospels. Bub tho point at present is that Jesus 
was of very small account in the range of ideas 
expressed in the Rabbinical literature of the first- 
five centuries. He belonged to Christianity ; and 
Judaism went its own way, caring nothing for 
Him or for the religion that He founded. 

The Talmudic period was one of much hardship 
for Israel, but not specially on account of Christ ian 
oppression. Indeed, the Talmud docs not seem to 
mention Christian oppression of the Jews. It «!<»»?« 
refer to the adoption of Christianity as tho religion 
of the empire, but does not connect (herewith any 
especial display of hostility towards Israel. In the 
Middle Ages, on the other hand, the Christians 
sought to oppress the Jews, and the attitude of the 
latter towards Christianity ami its founder natur- 
ally underwent a change. They were put on their 
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defence when charged with holding false doctrine, 
and especially witn speaking blasphemy against 
Jeans. Converted Jews were able to tell their 
Christian brethren of the unseemly passages in the 
Talmud which referred to Him, ana the Christian 
controversialists eagerly caught up the weapon. 
AVhat use they made of it may be seen in the 
Pugio Fidei of Ravmundns Martinua (13th cent. ; 
cd. Paris, 1651). The defenders of Judaism met 
the attack, so far as it related to Jesus, by assert- 
ing that the person referred to in the abusive 
passages of the Talmud was not the Jesus who 
founded Christianity, but another Jesus, who had 
lived nearly a century earlier ; and a good deal of 
attention was given by mcdiiBval Jewish writers 
to the chronological argument by which this asser- 
tion was supported. 1 

But the attack was directed not against the 
Talmud alone. The book just mentioned, the 
Pugio Fidei , reproduced the whole (so far as known 
to the writer) of an anonymous lampoon upon 
Jesus, bearing the title of T6l c ddth Y'shu (od., 
e.g.y E. Bischoff, Leipzig, 1895). Traces of this 
book can be found as early as the 9th cent., and it 
was probably of German origin. It is a connected 
story, based on the Talmudic references to Jesus, 
and amplified in a manner which was, no doubt, 
intended to be witty, but is now very dull. The 
coarse allusions in the Talmud are made the most 
of ; and the whole book is disagreeable. Editions 
of it are still published in our own day, but it 
would be unjust to say that it is representative 
of Jewish thought about Jesus. It represents the 
miserable revenge of the persecuted Jew of the 
baser sort for the sufferings which lie endured at the 
hand of Christians ; but it has never been acknow- 
ledged by the leaders of Judaism as anything more 
than an unseemly satire. Judaism has borne its 
martyrdom in a nobler spirit tlmn that which pro- 
duced the T6l'd6th ; and the attitude of medieval 
Jews is defined with far greater accuracy in the 
polemic which disclaimed any intention of dis- 
courtesy towards Him than in the petty malice 
which made a burlesoue of Him. In other words, 
the Jews of the Middle Ages would have left Him 
alone, if they had not been compelled to speak of 
Him in self-defence. 

Coming to modern times, we find a change in 
the attitude of Jews towards Jesus, not indeed 
shown by all Jews, but exemplified in some of 
their most eminent writers. Probably it is true of 
the great mass of Jews, whose circumstances have 
kept away from them the influences of modern 
thought, that they have no idea about Jesus at 
all, except as of one who did harm to Israel long 
ago; but, where increasing security and liberty 
allowed Jewish scholarship to profit by modern 
methods of research, there has been a breaking 
away from the old position of silent hostility to, 
or unwilling mention of, Jesus. The first to load 
tho way in this new direction was I. M. Jost, who 
wrote with warm indignation of the way in which 
tho saint and martyr of Nazareth was treated 
( Gesch . des Jiulcntums, Leipzig, 1857-59, i. 398- 
409). 

The line thus opened up by Jost was followed 
by Graetz, whose History of the Jews {Gesch. der 
Judm, ed. 1803, iii. 222-252) would be memorable 
for its treatment of Christianity, if for nothing 
else. Graetz boldly expressed his admiration for 
Jesus, whom he regarded as an Esseno, misrepre- 
sented no loss by the flattery of his followers than 
by the malice of his enemies. The sketch of 

l Tho theory Is worked out by David Gan§, Zeinab Dawul, 
od. 1785, pt. li. p. 12>>; Abarbanel, M atone Jeshua, Ferrara, 
3651, p. 67* ; Salman Zebl, Jildischer 'J%eriak (cited by .7 A. 
Kitu'iunengor, KnlderMes Judentum, abridged ed., Dresden, 
1802-03, i. 231); Abraham Perissol, 3 tag yen Abraham, pt. ii. oh. 
.V> (cited by Kisotmienger, i. 200 f.). 


Jesus given by Graetz is no doubt open to mnoh 
criticism ; but tho point is that it was seriously 
meant as a portrait, and was an attempt to do 
justice to Jesus from the side of Judaism. Natur- 
ally, the Jewish historian does not see in Him 
what most Christians see. He describes a purely 
human Jesus, and does not admit into his portrait 
by any means all that Christians would include in 
the humanity of Jesus. But, with all its short- 
comings, Graetz's account of Jesus is far above any- 
thing that Judaism had ever said on tho subject up 
till then. 

Neither Graetz nor Jost wavered in the slightest 
degree in his loyalty to Judaism, but both showed 
themselves able to rise high above the barriers of 
religious difference, and to express as well as to 
feel a real admiration for the founder of that 
religion which had wrought such evil for Israel. 
The example of Graetz and .lost has made it im- 
possible for Jewish writers, even of more conserva- 
tive tendencies, to revert to the former attitude 
towards Jesus. I. II. Weiss is one of the more 
conservative scholars; hut in his Dor Dor we- 
Dorshaw (5 vols., Vienna, 1871-91), i. 232-234, lie 
writes of Jesus with respect, though not with 
enthusiasm. 

The JK contains a long article on Jesus, besides 
many incidental references to Him in other articles ; 
and in all of these, notably in that especially 
concerned with Him, there is a free and candid 
recognition of the nobility of character ol Jesus. 
Naturally, tho writers press the likeness between 
His teaching and that of the Rabbis of the 
Talmudio period, and are somewhat unwilling to 
admit His originality ; but they frankly own that 
IIo must have been a great man, raisod up by God 
for tho work that IIo did. A Jew could hardly be 
expected to go further than that. 

The extreme limit hitherto reached in Jewish 
appreciation of Jesus is seen in the writings of 
C. G. Montefiore, notably in his Synoptic Gospels 
(London, 1909). That- a Jew should write such u 
book at all would have been thought impossible 
only a few years ago, and perhaps Montetiore is 
tho only one who could do so even now. The 
treatment of the subject is ouite different from 
that which a Christian would apply ; there is a 
frankness of criticism in regard to Jesus from 
which most Christians would shrink, or for which 
they would see no necessity. But there is also a 
whole-hearted admiration and even reverence for 
Jesus which is all the more striking because it is 
entirely free from theological convention. Juda- 
ism can scarcely get nearer to Jesus without 
ceasing to be Judaism. Bo that as it may, it is 
from the side of Judaism that there has come this 
latest and fullest recognition of the greatness of 
Jesus, as seen by other than Christian eyes. And, 
in giving it, J udaism has made a noble return for 
what has boon done to her in the namo and by the 
professed followers of Christ. 

Literaturk.— H. Laiblc, Jesus Christies im Thalmud, Leipzig, 
1891 ; S. Krauss, Das Leben Jesu nach jtid. Quellon, Berlin, 
1902 ; R. T. Herford, Christianity in Talmud and tlidrash, 
London, 1003 ; J. Jacobs, As Others saw Him, do. 1896; H. L. 
Struck, Jesus, die Hiiretikerund die Christen, Leipzig, 1910. 

R. TRAVKKS J 1 EltFORD. 

JESUS CHRIST IN MUHAMMADAN- 
ISM,— See Qur’an. 

JESUS CHRIST IN ZOROASTRIANISM. 

— Christianity attained to considerable importance 
in Sasanian Persia (cf. J. Labourt, Christianisme 
dans Vcmpire perse sous la dytiastie sassanide , 
Paris, 1904), and, though it is true that tho 
Christians never reached a high proportional 
number, their religion became of sufficient signifi- 
cance to warrant Zoroastrian theologians in attack- 
ing it. In their polemic the figure of the founder 
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of Christianity was not spared, especially in 
Ddtistdn-bDinlk, xxxvii. 00-92, and Si hand- gum- 
filmk Vijdr , xv., both documents dating from tho 
latter half of the 9th century. The former passage, 
in condemning ‘ the compiled sayings of the A lira- 
ham of the Christians, which are the word of him 
who is also called their Messiah/ criticizes the 
declaration that Christ has died and yet is not dead. 

The important passage is the second. This 
begins by assailing tho doctrine of the Virgin Birth, 
which is declared to rest merely on the assertion of 
a woman ‘ who was known for incapacity * (a term 
which tho Skr. version takes to mean * miscon- 
duct ’). If Christ is the Son of God, He, ‘ through 
sonship to the sacred being, is not otherwise than 
the moaner creatures whicli the sacred being pro- 
duced and created * ; and, if He was born, He must 
die like all other creatures. To the author, Martan- 
farux, it was incredible that, if Christ was identical 
with God, God would descend ‘ into the womb of a 
woman who was a Jew,’ and, finally, be put to an 
ignominious death. The Crucifixion is attacked 
for two reasons : if it were to demonstrate the fact 
of the resurrection of tho dead, it might have been 
proved in Home other way unless the divine know- 
ledge is finite; if it were ‘accepted by him, as a 
yoke of a new description, through his own will,’ 
the executioners should not have been cursed by 
Christ (based on a distorted reminiscence of Mt 
232*. 34-3^ li< ll 47 ' ao ). 

The doctrine of the Trinity is also assailed. 
Assuming tho truth of the Christian statement : 

4 that the father and son and pure Npirit are three names which 
are not separate one from the other, nor is one foremost, and 
this, too, that, though a son, he is not leas than tho father, but 
in every knowledge equal to the father, why now is one to call 
him by a different name?’ (Sik.-gum. Vij. xv. 40). 

Again, the cnuality of the Persons in the Trinity 
is assailed, ana it is alleged, on the basis of Mk 
13 4 * w , that the Son cannot bo equal to tho Father 
in knowledge. It is further argued that the Jews 
slew Christ at the will of tho Father, whence, with 
an allusion to Mt 10 29 , ground is sought for an 
attack upon tho tenet of the freedom of the will ; 
and attention is called to the fact that, whereas 
Christ declared that He came not to destroy, but 
to fulfil, the law and the prophets (Mt G' 7 ), * all his 
sayings and commands were those that are dissi- 
paters and afflictive for the rules and laws of Moses.’ 

Perhaps the most noteworthy philosophical argu- 
ment advanced, in view of tile strongly dual is tic 
frond of later Zoroastrianism (see art. Dualism 
[Iranian], vol. v. p. Ill f.), is that tho author of tho 
‘Doubt- bispelling Explanation’ assumes through- 
out liis polemic that Christianity holds that God is 
the sole Creator, and, therefore, must have been 
tho source of evil as well as of good, whereas the 
NT plainly shows a belief in a separate power of 
evil (cf. §§ 18 24, 63-70, 77-89, 97-151). 

The precise source from which the polemist drew 
is yet to be discovered, but, as one of the proper 
names occurring elsewhere in the treatise betrays 
a Syriac origin (West, SBE xxiv. p. xxviii), it was 
probably derived from faulty reading of a Syriac 
version — or a translation from a Syriac text — com- 
bined with reminiscences of Christian doctrine 
current in Persia. 

Litkiutum. — E. W. West, SDE xviil. [1882] 1071., xxiv. 
[1886] 229-243. LOUIS H. GllAV. 

JESUS, SOCIETY OF.-See Jesuits. 

JEWEL (Buddhist). — The • jewel * (Pali ralana, 
Skr. ratna , also mani) plays a prominent part in 
the cult, and terminology of Buddhism, throughout 
all sections of that religion. This conspicuousness 
of its symbolism in practical Buddhism is, we shall 
show, owing to the fact, not hitherto recognized, 
that this symbolism incorporates the deeply rooted 


archaic belief in the magical efficacy of tho fabulous 
wish-granting gem as tho means of procuring long 
life and immortality. Our inquiry into tho source of 
this symbolism sheds much new interesting and im- 
portant light upon t he question of Buddhist origins. 

i. Prevalence. -The epithet of • jewel ’ is applied 
to Buddha not only as the first member or the 
‘ Buddhist Triad ’ or 1 Three Jewels’ {Tri- ratna) in 
whom every professing Buddhist must take his or 
her ‘refuge’ {saranam), but also independently. 
For that saint is described in the earliest Pali 
canon 1 as the possessor of ‘tlm seven jewels* 
{saptaratna), which are essentially the attributes 
of the highest Br&hmanical deity as ‘ monarch of 
the universe ’ (Chakravartin [q.o.] ; see also below), 
and are, we find, traceable to remote pro-Vedic 
antiquity. The sacred texts expressing this 
‘ jewel * symbolism are in universal use, through- 
out Buduhistdom, both ‘north’ and ‘south,’ as 
prayers and luck-compelling magical spellH. 

a. Origin of the symbolism.— In attempting to 
trace the origin of the ‘jewel’ symbolism of Bud- 
dhism, wo find that originally tho term ratna in 
the Vedie ago (<\ 1200-100 B.C.), including Buddha’s 
day, denoted a ‘treasure’ rather than a ‘jewel,’ 
such as it came to mean in post- Vodic India ; a so 
that it embraced living personages as well as gems 
(properly mani). In two early hymns of the 
Kigvcda (V. i. 5, and VI. lxxiv. 1 f.) the deity who 
is henothoisticaliy the supreme god of the universe, 
in the form respectively of Agni (Fire) and Soina- 
Itudra, 8 is the possessor of ‘ the seven treasures ’ 
(.sv iplaratna). lie is invoked in both cases with 
the identical words (put into tho mouth of the 
mythical iiro-priest Atri, in tho first instance): 

4 Bestow the Beven treaimroB on every house, be a blessing to 
our two-footed, and a blessing to onr four-footed loruuturcs] l' 4 

Upon the number ‘seven’ in this stanza Mae- 
donell writes 8 that ‘tho supta has probably no 
specific significance here; but is simply a vague 
expression equivalent to “ all,” as so often it is in 
I lie Iiigvcda in connection with many other words 
besides ratna.' However this may have been at 
the period when these hymns were composed 
(c. 1000 B.c.), it is certain that at the time of the 
Vodic commentary, the Br/intf-Demita (c. 400 B.c.), 6 
tho expression had become literally restricted to 
the number 4 seven ’ and formed a definite category. 
For that commentary explains this particular verso 
as referring to ‘ the seven treasures of all Chakra- 
vartins,’ and it specifies them as ‘the wheel, car 
{■ratlm), jewel, wile {bhdrya -- espoused wife), terri 
lory ( bhanii ), horse, and elephant.’ 7 The evidence 
of this early commentator is against tho view that 
terrestrial treasure, such as gold, silver, etc., was 
intended. 8 This appears to he the first detailed 
list of the divine treasures ; and it must take pre- 
cedence over the list in the Buddhist Puli canon, 
which, by its mythology, indicates for its com- 
pilation a date not earlier than the lHt cent. B.C. 8 
The reference in the same extract to multiple 

1 Digha-Aikupa ; Mahapadhdna Sultantn, 81, etc. 

2 A. A. Maodonoll and A. B. Keith, Vedie Index, London, 
1912, ii. 109. 

a ‘ Hudra,' nluo called the ureal god, 4 Mahndcva,' is in thu 
Vedun a form of Agni (Maudonell, Vedie Mythology, Strasgburjf, 
1897, |>. 76 f.L 

4 name-dame sapid mind dadhdnd 

lath no hhutaih dripade iaih chatuf pride 
(ltiffveda v. i. 6, vi. lxxiv. ‘2). The translation is kindly Bupplii-d 
by Macdonell. 

6 In a letter to the author. 

■ Macdonell, llrhad-Demtd, Cambridge, Mass., 1904, Introd. 
p. xxili. 

7 lb., t«xt, p. 69 ; tr. p. 108. 

■ There is a category of seven precious mim-mh also rolled 
mptaratna, though post-Vedio in dale, namely g«»ld, silver, 
pearl, beryl ( vaidurya ), diamond or crystal, coral, emeruM (of. 
It. 0. Childers, Diet, of the Pali Lana.*, Loudon, 1876, p. 402 ; 
E. J. Eitel, Handbook of Chinese Iiuadhi*in~, Hongkong, 1888, 
p. 148). 

■ L. A. Waddoll, * Evolution of thu Buddhist Cult, 4 Asiatic 
Quarterly Review, xxxiii. [1912] 140 If. 
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Chakravartins, or ‘ universal monarchs,’ does not 
necessarily imply that those personages were yet 
considered to ne human, as lliey become in later 
Buddhist and Briihmanical literature— for the re- 
ferences to human Chakravartins in the Mahd - 
hhuraUi arc also probably later intrusions, os they 
occur in the composite episodes exhibiting the 
characters of the Pur anas and presumably of no 
earlier date than the latter (c. 1st cent. A.D. ). These 
multiple Chakravartins are probably the subdivided 
forms into which the supremo creator was con- 
sidered in the later Vedie period to resolve himself, 
the series of active creators, Prajdpati , or Puruqa. 

3. Assyrian (?) source of ‘ the seven treasures/— 
The detailed list in the Itfhad-lkoata ami Buddhist 
texts indicates the important fact, apparently not 
hitherto recognized, that these seven treasures 
were the famous divine treasures of life and im- 
mortality won by the gods of light in their great 
struggle^ against the powers of darkness and the 
deep, in tho contest termed by the Indians ‘the 
churning of the ocean * 1 (an appropriate metaphor 
for a pastoral people whose staple food was ' irgely 
obtained by eliurniug). This conflict, forming a 

liief episode in the Mahab/uirata and Itmndmna 
epics, whilst incorporating a rude version of the 
cosmio struggle of Nature’s forces in evolving the 
universe from chaos, marks also, in the view of 
the present writer, the final breaking away of the 
Indo- Aryans from the Assyrian gods which their 
Aryan ancestors had borrowed from their western 
neighbours when in Iran . 2 For it is the Asuras 
who seize the great serpent of the deep by the 
hood and thus stir up from the ocean the treasures 
of immortality. Now, the great Asura of the 
Kigveda is the serpent-hooded god of the sky, 
Vanina, the Ouranos of the Greeks, who is now 
admitted to lie identical with the supreme god 
Ahum (i.a. Asura) of the Zoroastrians , 3 and further 
traced by the present writer to the ‘ Assur’ of the 
Assyrians . 4 * The epics relate that tho Asuras who 
had gained the ambrosia and other treasures of 
divinity wore then deprived of them by stratagem 
and put. to flight.. Tims the pre-Veda*, non-Indian, 
and presumably Assyrian origin of these ‘ Indian ’ 
and ‘ Buddhist' treasures is now probable. 

The order in which the treasures emerged from 
the dee]) during this conflict) was, according to 
Mnhahk&mtu , i. 18 (c. 500-400 n.c .), 6 as follows 
(the corresponding number in the lifhitfUDevalu is 
added within curved brackets and in the Buddhist 
list within square brackets) : 

1. ‘The mild moon of n thousand rayn ’ (1) 11]. 

2. &ri (tho goddowj of Hood Fortune) (4) [ft]. 

8. Sura the goddess (5) (7]. 

4 . ‘ Tho whitt* Blued Hoot as thought’(0) [81. 

6. * Tho celestial gem Kitmtubha which graces the breast of 
NAr&yayu ' (8) [4J. 

0. *Tho divine DhanmrUari (celestial physician) with tho 
white oup of ambrosia in hand ’ (2) [()]. 

7. ' Aimoaqa , tho great Nftga taken by the Thunderbolt- 
holder’ (7) [2J. 

The next and last object to issue from the waters 
at this ‘ churning ’ was the world-destroying poison 
Kdlakuta , which cannot be considered one of tho 
‘treasure*/ but rather their antitype. Here the 
positivo identity of live out of the seven in all 

1 K. Hennrl remarked that Heveral of the Chakra vartina’ trea- 
sures are 'analogous or identical’ with the treasures produced 
at the 4 churning of the ocean ’ (Myende de Buddha , Paris, 
1882, p. 44 f.>- an observation overlooked by subsequent 
writers ; but he does not suggest any causal connexion between 
the two series, 

Cf. Waddell, 'Buddha’s Diadeiu/ Ostaxiatuche Zeitxchrijt, 
li. (Berlin, 1018-14). 

3 Macdonell, Ved. Myth., p. 20; H. Oldcnberg, JliAS, 1909, 
p. 1007. 

4 Waddell, ‘ Buddha’s Diadem,' loe. til. 

» Mahabh Calcutta ed., i. 1143 f. : cf. Roy's tr., Calcutta, 
1808-00, i. 80-81; also V. Fausboll, Ind. Mythology, I/ udon, 

1002, p. 28. In later versions, e.g. Vifyu Purdpa(H. H. Wilson, 
Loudon, 1804-77, i. 140 f.), the number is increased as the legend 
is expanded. 


three lists reveals the essential unity of the tradi- 
tion. Of the remaining two, namely nos. 3 and 0 , 
‘ SurCl the goddess/ ana ‘ the divine Dhanmntari,* 
the present writer finds, for reasons which cannot 
bo detailed hero, that tho former Snr& is U 9 & 8 , 
the Dawn, Eos of Greek mythology. U^us in the 
Kigveda ‘leads [i.e. precedes] the white horse, the 
Sun’ (vii. lxxvii. 3), as in the Churned treasures, 
where the one immediately following her is ‘ the 
white horse,’ which the present writer has identified 
with the Sun. She is, moreover, armed with beams 
of light, ‘wards off evil spirits’ (VII. lxxv. 1), ‘wakens 
the five tribes’ (I. exxiv. 2 ), ‘never loses her direc- 
tions’ (v. Ixxx. 4), and ‘renders good service to the 
gods. ’ She thus represents the ‘ general ’ of the Bud- 
dliist list (no. 7), whilst no. 0, Dlianvantari, the 
messenger of the gods, the present writer identi- 
fies with the car-symbol. 

With this Brahinanical list may be compared the 
Buddhist, in the order in which the items are cited 
in the Pali canon , 1 which is tho usual sequence. 



pan. 

Skr. 

. 4 Wheel of a thousand 
ruyB or vpokes' 

chakka-ratana 

chakra-ratna 

l. Elephant . 

hatthi-ratana 

haxU-ratna 

1. Horst) . 

ami-ratana 

aioa-ratna 

1. Gem .... 

mupi-ratana 

nmy-i-rataa 

>. Wife .... 

itthi-ratana 

utri-ratna 

1. Household chief 

yaha-pati - 
ratana 

yriha-ratna 

r. General 

parl-nayaka- 

ratana 

parivdyaka or 
sendpali-rutna 


4. The wheel, or ‘chakra/ of the Chakra vartin 
as the moon. — On comparing these two lists, an 
important fact transpires. The first item in both, 
it will be noticed, is the luminary disk or ‘ wheel.’ 
But, whilst this disk is invariably conjectured by 
Western writers to be the sun in the case of tho 
Buddhist scries, we find, on the oilier hand, that 
it is most explicitly stated in the Brahinanical 
series to be the moon, and this is confirmed by the 
version of the ‘churning’ in the Visnu Parana * 
fSo also it seems to have been in early Buddhism ; 
for in the Mahdmulasmna Suttunta it is expressly 
stated that ‘the heavenly treasure of the wheel 
with its nave, tire, and all its thousand spokes’ 
appeared to that king ‘on the day of the fall 
moon .* 3 And we have seen that tho seven treas- 
ures (of tho Chakravartin) are in the Iiigveda the 
att ributes of Soma-liudra. that is, the dual divinity 
of the moon with tho storm-god of the sky. 

The great significance of this discovery, that the 
‘ wheel ’ of the seven treasures symlndizes t he moon 
and not the sun, is that it postulates for those 
symbols an extremely remote and Western anti- 
quity, long before the Indo-Irnriian period. In 
giving this pre-eminence to the moon, they pre- 
sumably belong to that early pre-liistoric period 
when tho moon was regarded as the parent of 
the sun, as is found in the earliest Assyrian and 
Egyptian myths. In that pristine cosmic myth of 
the evolution of light from the darkness of chaos, 
the moou was conceived as the luminary most 
intimately associated with darkness, and as tra- 
versing not only tho sky, but ‘ the waters of the 
deep under tho earth ’ ; and the daily changes in 
its form led to its being regarded as taking a more 
active part in the workings of Nature than the 
uualtenng sun. Vestiges of this primitive myth 
survive also in the early Vedas, and account for 

l Digha-Nikdya, xiv. ; Mahdpadhdna Sutt. xvii. 81; Mahil- 
sndassana Sutt. 10-48 (SUB ii. [1899] 13, 202-208 ; SBE xi. [19001 
260-259); lfhartna Saihyruha (K. Kosawara and M. Muller, 
Oxford, 1885), p. 00. 

3 .1. Dowson, Class. Diet. 0 / Hindu Mythology *, London, 1888, 
p. 13. 

3 IHgha-Nikdya, xvU. 7 (SBB ill, [1910] 202). 
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tho great prominence given throughout the Vodas 
to Soma, 1 which has the dual character of Am- 
brosial elixir’ and the 1 moon’ ; for in the Rigveda 
♦when drunk [? eaten] by India- Soma . . . Soma 
produced the sun in the waters’ (Macdonell, Verf. 
Myth., p. 109 f.), and the conception of Soma is 
extended in the Rigveda to that of a being of 
universal dominion and * lord of the quarters’ (ib.). 

5. Original lord of the wheel and Chakra - 
vartin : Varuna. — It is to lie noted that it is 
Yaruna, the great Asura (‘ Assur’), who alone of 
all the early Vedic gods is expressly the ‘ universal 
monarch ’ (sam-rdj ; Macdonell, p. 24) ; and Soma 
is positively identified and associated with Vanina 
in several of the aspects of the latter (Rigveda, 
IX. lxxvii. 6, xcv. 4; of. lxxiii. 3, 1); Macdonell, 
p. 110) ; and Soma is the only other god who, like 
Varuna, dispels sin from the heart (Macdonell, 
p. 109), punishes (slays) the wicked (ib. 110), coll- 
iers the celestial world (ib. 114), and is sometimes 
called a ‘treasure’ (rani; ib. 110). It was, on the 
other hand, Varuna wlio not only placed the sun 
in the sky, but also platted Soma on the rock ; and 
it is ‘by Varuna’s ordinances [that] (he moon 
shining brightly moves at night’ (i/>. 25). This 
express association of the moon with Varuna 
does not necessarily imply, as Oldenberg thinks, 2 * 
that, although Varuna was primarily the moon, 
he remained so, as this would entail the rejection 
of the identity of Varuna with Ouranos. For 
Varuna is the Vedic god of the entire sky, in- 
cluding the luminaries which traverse it; and, 
lord of light both by day and by night, his eye is the 
sun (Macdonell, pp. 25, 23). The inference seems 
rather to be that the moon is one of the chief, 
as it is also the earliest, of tlio treasures of this 
great Asura, the supremo god Varuna. This god 
is brought into relation with tlio owners of the 
soven treasures, namely, Soma-Rudra, who arc 
invoked ‘to free from the fetters of Varuna’ (ib. 
129), thus implying that they were his agents, and 
presuming that the seven treasures are primarily 
those of Varuna himself as the original Chakra- 
vartin of the universe. Varuna, indeed, in the 
Rigvoda possesses the ‘wheel’ (chakra) of which 
the nave is trita , ‘the Sum a- pressor,* apparently 
personified lightning (ib. 98 f.); and the present 
writer has shown, firstly, that in the Bh&rhut 
sculptures of the 3rd cent. B.C. Varuna is figured 
ns tlio ‘ King of the Golden Swans’ (i.e. the winged 
sun conceived as a bird, as in the ancient Assyrian 
and Egyptian sculptures of the sun-god) and actu- 
ally hears tho inscribed title of Chakkav&ka (i.e. 
Chakrav&ka, literally, ‘wheel-crane,’ a title of 
the golden goose, or ‘swan,’ as sun-bird) ; 8 nnd, 
secondly, that Buddha was deified in his c hief 
modes as a god (Purusa in the Pfili canon and 
Amitabha in tho Mahayana) upon the model of the 
god Varuna-Cliakravaka, 4 the manifest prototype 
of the Cliakravartin with whom Buddha was early 
identified. 

6 . The * mani ’ gem symbolism.— Of the seven 
treasures other than the first, or ‘ wheel,’ whence 
the Cliakravartin derives his title, the most popu- 
lar is tho jcwol proper or ‘ wishing-gem,’ tlio 
maniratna (or ehtntamani). This popularity is 
doubtless owing to its being essentially of the 
nature of a primitive magical amulet of the ani- 
mistic period. Tn the Atharvaveda (/•. 600 n.e.) 
the mani is ordinarily an amulet against all kinds 
of evil, and many sorts are mentioned. 5 In its 

1 A. IlUlebrandt, VedUehe MythologU, Breslau, 18111-1002, i. 
309 ; Macdonell, Ved. Myth., p. 118. 

8/>u» Religion dee Veda, Berlin, 1894, pp. 49, 190-104, 287; 
Hillehrandt, iii. 8-52, also maintains that Yaruna is the moon. 

8 Waddell, ‘Evol. Budd. Cult,’ p. 189 ff. 

4 Jb. 158, also ‘ Buddha's Diadem,’ loo. cit . 

* Atharva- Veda Sarhkita, tr. W. 1>. Whitney (and O. B. 

Lanman), 2 vols., Cambridge, Mass., 1905. 


special hymn to the mani (viii. 5) the amulet hang- 
ing from the neck is called the ‘lucky repelling 
jewel ’ (ayam prati-saro maiiir). Buddha himself 
refers in fiis Kevaddha tiutta 1 to tho use in his day 
of tho ‘jewel-charm,’ called inanihl rijja* which, 
he says, was used for ‘ making manifest the heart 
and feelings, the reasonings and thought of other 
beings,* enabling its possessor to say, ‘So and so is 
in your mind ; yon are thinking of so and so ; thus 
aim thus are your emotions.’ 

Besides its use as an amulet, the muni is identi- 
fied with the thunderbolt in the Atharvaveda (vm. 
v. 3), which positively says that- ‘ it was with the 
mani (jewel) that Inara struck Vrtra, that he has 
vanquished tho Asuras, conquered the sky, earth, 
the two worlds, and the four regions of tlio atmo- 
sphere.’ 8 1 n this sense of thunderbolt it is employed 
also in the Tnilita Vistara (c. 1st cent. u.C., pp. 
457, 460), and, it seems to us, in the lTili canon 4 
descriptive of the birth of Buddha in the hiramane 
underneath tlio white umbrella which miraculously 
appeared over tho infant, turn, ‘diamond,’ being 
an ordinary title of India’s thunderbolt. 

On the other hand, the nutni is interpreted by 
the commentator of the Atharvaveda as tho ‘ sun- 
stone ’ (ddityamrmi ) , 5 and tho probability that it 
represents the sun has something in its favour. It 
is described in the I’ali canon 8 as ‘ the beryl [like?] 
jewel, 7 bright, with eight facets, clear, transparent 
. . . its radianco penetrates a day’s march (yujana) 
on every dele . . . tiiminy night into day '' The 
magic jewel in Jut aha, 531, which was given by 
Indra to Buddha in bis former birth, was callod 
‘the ever-shining’ (oirorhana), an ordinary epithet 
of the sun ; and Virocluma is the title or Buddha 
in tlio Jdtaka bearing that name (no. 143), in which 
Buddha was habitually saluted with ‘Shine forth 
in thy might, Lord’ ; 8 it also occurs in tho longer 
lotus-jewel formula: ‘ Om! Amoy ha Vairwhuna 
mnhdmudra Mani padma ivala-p ravarlk l ay a 
Hum .’ u 

7. ‘Om mani’ formula.— Tho hitherto unknown 
origin of this famous Buddhist lotus-jewel formula 
Om mani pad me, Hum we shall here trace hack to 
its Brahmunical source. The mani is specially 
invoked in tho Atharvaveda hymn cited above, 
and in the Brahmanical invocations the incantatory 
Om was extensi vely employed already in the earliest 
Rigveda, even in those hymns which are not of an 
obviously magical character. This syllal >le is stated 
in the early BrCthmanas (c. 800 n.C.) to he the divine 
counterpart of tathd , 10 i.e. * so he it,’ implying an 
asseveration of certainty and thus equivalent to 
‘ Amen* ; and Hum has a somewhat similar value 
- this was the early Brnhmanist explanation of 
these cabalistic terms, the original meaning 1 >f which, 
if there was any other, had n heady become lost in 
the Vedic period. Ib was e specially addressed to 
Vacli (or Viika), the goddess of speech, hut also 
to Tndra, ‘the most high’ (I’aramcsthin, son of 
ITajftpati, the creator), to gods in general, and to 
magic personified (brahman). 11 In the later Purva 
llrahnuina (a. 500-400 n.C.) it had come to express 
‘ the function and virtue of the entire Atharvaveda,* 
including the potential creative power of the newly - 

1 iMgha-Niktlya (SJifi iii. 278). 

3 It la identified by the 5th cunt. A.n. nomim-u tutor Buddha- 
ghoaa as tlio ‘ I'hintamagi vijjd ’ (SHR ii. 278), which probably 
contained a written spell. 

3 Of. Whitney, op. cit. p. 491 ; Sonar l, op. cit. p. 31. 

4 Mahnjmdhana Suit. in liiqha-Mkuya, xiv. 29: setamhi 
chattc aim hiranwye. 

8 Macdonell and Keith, li. 119. 

5 Jhgha-Nikdr/a, xvii. 14 (SI] II iii. 205, 111 ; mid in almost 
identical words In LatUa Vistara , tr. Kujemiialula Mitra, 
Calcutta, 1881 ff., iii. 85. 

t Matyi‘Vduriya~ Skr. raidurya. 

» The Jdtaka, tr. E. B. Cowell, Cambridge, J895-1013, i. SOP. 

0 Waddell, Ruddhism of Tibet, London, 1895, p. 149. 

It Macdoudl and Keith, ii. 280. 

n Bfhad’Deeatd, 11. 125, tr. Macdonell, p. 06. 
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evolved anthropomorphic Brahma before he created 
the universe. 1 From the Ohi the Pranava-Upanifad 
(c. 500 B. c. ) a derives the ent ire creation. 

The neute r personified magic, or brahma , creates t he an thro* 
pomoruhie masculine personal liruhma upon a lotus-leaf ; then 
thin solitary monad Brahin/l by means of penanoe perceives the 
syllable Oth of two letters. With the first letter, 0, he per* 
coivns(f’.r. creates) the waters ; with the second, ih, the light and 
luminaries (sun, moon, stars); with the vowel triplicated, the 
triads -the earth ( bhxlr ), atmosphere (bhuoah), and heaven 
( iivah ), also fire (with plants and trees), wind, and nun(-shine) ; 
with the consonants triplicated, water, moon, etc., and the rest of 
a cosmogony, also the ritual for the Brahman priest who by the 
utterance of Oift before and after sacrillcu remedies all defects 
in the latter. Oth is ‘tho oldest son of Brahma . . . no holy 
text shall be chantod without it . . . Oth recited lono times 
grants all wishes.’ s 

Here we have revealed, in this Brahmanized ritual 
prevalent in India about 500 B.C., tho manifest 
origin of two out of the three elements of the 
famous lotus-jewel formula, whilst tho third 
element, mani, is invoked as Oth man i still earlier 
with a similar connexion; also there is enforced 
therein tho magical efficacy of repeated reiteration 
of the mystic syllable. The lotus clement in this 
Brail manical symbolism of creation has probably 
a sexual significance, denoting the union of prakrh » 
or productive female energy, with the masculine 
purusa ; for already in the tiatapatha Brdhmuna 
(c. S00 u.c.) * the lotus-leaf is the womb.* 4 

The Buddhist monks of tho Mahaya.ua school in 
India manifestly borrowed this Bralimamcal sym- 
bolism of Brahmii (possibly about the 2nd cent. 
lf.C.) for their counterpart of Brahma, namely the 
* Buddha of meditation,’ Amitabha, who, like 
Brahma himself, was evolved, as we have seen, on 
tho model of the ancient primordial god Varuna. 
This Amitabha-Buddha, seated, like Brahma, 
impassively in abstract meditation, performed his 
benevolent and creative functions through the 
medium of his active sons, corresponding to the 
creator-sons (Praj&pati) of Brahma; and the 
greatest of Amitabha’s sons was Avalokita, to 
whom this lotus- jewel formula is solely addressed. 
On this Brfthmanieal analogy, therefore, the Om 
would represent Avalokita, the active proximato 
creator ‘ elder 5 son of Amitabha-Buddha, seated 
as a hermaphrodite upon the fertile lotus of his 
father, tho roinote creator latterly called Adibuddha 
({.».). The mani , or jewel, as well as the lotus is 
ail especial attribute of Avalokita, who is frequently 
figured in ancient Indian images as holding botn 
the jew el 0 and the lotus, and bearing the epithet 
of ‘holder of the jewel* ( manidhara ). fl In this 
regard it is to be noted that the Bralimanical 
bomologue of Avalokita, namely Visnu in his later 
Brahmanized and non-Vedic form of Visuu-Nara- 

ana, several of whose attributes were borrowed 

y the Buddhist monks for Avalokita, is called the 
1 jewel- waistixl * ( ratnanabha ) 7 , and in his form as 
creator Vi$nu is figured with the lotus of creation 
springing from the jewel at his waist (or navel), 
lien; wo have all the three elements of tho lotus- 
jewel formula united in Vi^nu-Narayana as creator, 
that is Om, the son of Brahma as Visnu himself, 
while, issuing from the jewel at his navel, the lotus 
gives birth to the Brahnianical triad. The Om 
inani formula of Avalokita, therefore, like tho 
Vtyuu-N&riiyaua figure in Brahmanism, presumably 
symbolizes the creative cosmic action by self- 
generative power. 

In the later Tantrik period, from about tho 5th 
cent. A.D. onwards, when Indian Buddhism, follow- 

1 M. Bloomfield, The Atharvavedu(**QIAr n. i. 1 B), 8 trass* 
burg, 1809, p. 107. 

a lb. 108 f. • lb. 109. 

4 vi. to. 1. 7 (SOB xli. [18941 210). 

• Waddell, 4 Indian Buddhist Quit of Avalokita,' J HAS, 1894, 
pp. 69, 81, no. 18, 

6 lb., p. 77, no. 7. 

7 MahAbharata , xu. oxlix. 98 ; O. Bdhtlingk and It. Roth, Skr. 
Wbrterbuch, St. Petersburg, 1866-76, vi. 260 ; ndbha i « literally 
and properly ' navel. 1 


ing as hitherto the fresh developments in contem- 
porary Brahmanism, gave greater prominence to 
the cult of female energies, tho symbolism was 
given a more decided sexual meaning. This was 
all the easier in view of the hermaphrodite character 
of Avalokita’s prototype, which to some oxtent 
limy explain the confusion which exists in Chinese 
Buddhism between the male and female forms of 
Avalokita. The female counterpart of Avalokita, 
the goddess Tarajpersonifying^m^T^. 1 was termed 
the 1 Lotus,’ and by a mysticism she was at tho 
same time the thunderbolt (mani ?) as well. This 
is expressed in the U$m$u Sitdtapatra Dhdranl , 
where Tara is invoked as 4 w ith thunderbolt-navel, 
a beauteous damsel is she. . . . Her outward mark 
of the lotus is tho mark of the thunderbolt 1 * * It 
has been suggested 3 that mani-padme , which is 
considered to be one word, iB a feminine vocative, 
and that the formula refers to Tiirft ; this possibility 
is, however, ruled out by the universal restriction 
of the formula in Buddhist literature and practice 
to Avalokita exclusively. 

The literal meaning of the formula thus would 
be: 4 So be it 1 O lotus-jewel 1 Amen!’ This is 
essentially the form of a wishing-gem spell, a luck- 
compelling talisman. 

The earliest reference to this formula in a 
Buddhist text appears to he in tho Divyfivaddr m* 
( c. . 1st cent. A. I).), whero it is ascribed to Hakyamum. 
The first occurrence under its usual title of the 
4 six-syllabled magic-spell,’ or Sadaksara Vidya 
mantra* that we can find is in tho translation made 
from the Sanskrit into Chinese in A.D. 317-420 in 
seven leaves, with an exposition of tho alleged 
circumstances under which it was recited. 8 Its 
universal currency throughout Tibet at the present 
day is well known ; it is less common in China ; 
and in Japan it is used nowadays only by the 
mystic section of Buddhists called Sliirigon. 7 Mani 
is a title given to the mystical hermits (xiddhi) who 
have recited this Oth mani spell 100,000 times or 
more. 8 

8. The three jewels or treasures, ‘ the Buddhist 
triad.’— This triad, the tn-ralna, consists of (1) 
tho Buddha, (2) his Word or Law ( Dharnut ), anil 
(3) his Order of monks ( Sahg/ia ). As it is the 
stereotyped conventional formula found in the 
earliest Pali canon for admission into tho Order 
and for a layman’s belief in Buddhism, u it was 
doubtless coined by Buddha himself. In arriving 
at this nomenclature, the title of 4 treasure ’ (ratna) 
was obviously, in view of the above facts, borrowed 
by Buddha from the Bni lima ideal treasures of im- 
mortality of the divine Chakravartins, a form of 
the supreme Vedic god Varuna, with whose entire 
septad of t reasures wo find Buddha already clothed 
in the Pali canon. The number three was « 
favourite in Vedic Brahmanism, as in tho still 
earlier faiths. There are the threefold division of 
the universe, the three worlds, three classes of gods, 10 
1 Of. ERK ii. 260, footnote 1. 

3 Waddell, tr. in 1A xllii. [1914] 61 ff. The usual Sanskrit 
word for navel is tunda; the Tibetans have translated it 
by inch’u, ‘beak/ evidently misreading tunda as tunda, 

4 beak.* 

8 By F. W. Thomas In JJIAS, 1906, p. 464. 

4 Of. ERE ii. 260, footnote if. Poussin considers that this 
is the formula referred to, though Cowell, who edited the text, 
expressly stated in the preface that ' there Is no mention of 
Avalokitedvara or tho Oth mopf padme hath.' 

6 Waddell, Buddhism of Tibet. pi.. 139, 148-160, 886, where 
the mystic value of each syllable is described. 

6 Bunylu Nanjio, Catalogue of the Chinese Trans, of the 
Buddhist Trip it aka, Oxford, 1888, no. 840; other receusions 
of this text are nos. 881, 841, translated A.D. 093 and 602-557 
respectively. The following texts also contain the formula 
(boo Sensho Fuji! in Hanm Zasshi, Tokyo, 1898, pp. 04-06): 
nos. 782, 1477, and 1478 of Nanjio's Catalogue , entitled 
MahAvidyd Dhdrayi, translated 980-1001, 900-1127. 

7 Sensho Fujii, loo, eit. 64. 

6 W. Wassilies, he Bouddhisme, Fr. tr., Paris, 1806, p. 198. 

3 See art Initiation (Buddhist), x. 

10 Maodonell, Fed. Myth. 9, 180. 
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the three Vedas, or revealed scriptures of Manu, 
and the tripartite god Trita, who is the preparer 
of sama, the draught of immortality, and the 
nave in the wheel of Varuna . 1 The latter god 
Varuna, indeed, is expressly related to several 
triads as well as to the ‘ law r : ‘the three heavens 
and the three earths are deposited within him . . . 
he is a great lord of the laws of nature .’ 9 Here 
the term for ‘law * is fta , or ‘ fixed law,’ which has 
the same value as dharma , the pre-Buddhist term 
in Mann and elsewhere for laws and ordinances, in 
the same sense in which the early Buddhists used 
it for Buddha’s word or dogma . 8 Buddha as the 
first member of this triad is termed the first of the 
treasures; but besides this he is independently 
roferred to os a treasure-jewel (ratnamani) or 
likened to one. In the Diyha-Nikdya he is likened 
on his incarnation to this and to the beryl-jewel , 4 
and also in the Lalita Vistara , B which, further, 
refers to that event, thus : ‘the beautiful treasure 
(ratna) will shortly be manifested in the three 
regions,’ 8 and 1 the jewel-victor (jinn, -ratna) from 
the mine of religion will be manifested in the 
continent of .Inmhu (India ).* 7 Now, the hitter 
epithet of Buddha is at the present day the 
ordinary formal title of him who professes to be 
Buddha’s representative and successor, viz. the 
Dalai Lama of Lhasa ; his designation of dyal-wa- 
rin-po-cJic , 8 the literal translation of jimi-ratna 
into Tibetan, is thus seen to have its origin 
(hitherto unknown) manifestly in this appellative 
of Buddha in the Lalita Vistnra. 

The central member of the trind personifying 
the fixed ordinances and speech of Ssikyamuni was 
probably suggested to that saint by tho personified 
Speech of Brahmanism, the goddess Viich (or Vaka), 
who is one of the earliest of tho Vedic goddesses, 
and was made the wife of Brahma about the time 
of Buddha, when the new eponymous god Iha 1 mi a 
was being invested with the functions of the 
supreme god Praifipati, Purmsa - Narayana, tho 
transition form of Vanina (Chakra vaka). Vueli in 
the ltigveda is called ‘ Hie queen of the gods,’ and 
her original abode was tho sea® (suggestive of 
relationship to Vanina and her original identity 
with Sri, the wife in tho seven treasures) ; and, 
while she has a triad nature (terrestrial, middle, 
and celestial), she especially occupies the middle 
region of the atmosphere , 10 and thus may have 
suggested the middle location for spoech in tho 
Buddhist triad. For the more closely we examine 
tho mythology, idioms, and terminology of the 
Pali canon, the more manifest is the indebtedness 
of Buddhism to its parent religion, Brahmanism. 
Tho third member of the triad is the ‘ Order of 
Buddha’s monks’ — it is erroneous to translate this 
as tho ‘ church ’ or ‘ congregation,’ as is often done ; 
for tho laity, both men and women, are excluded 
from the Saiigha, 

9 . The treasure as a spell.— The fact that spells 
have been in universal use by all sections of 
Buddhism from the earliest times, and even by 
Buddha himself, has been established by tho 
present writer . 11 Among tho southern Buddhists, 
of Burma, Siam, and Ceylon, one of tho commonest 
of the protective spells, or paritta , is tho ‘.Jewel 
(or Treasure) Sermon ’ (Ratana Sutta). This dis- 

» Macdonell, Ved. Myth. 68. a lb. 24. 

* Any statemont made, or supposed to havo been niado, by 
Buddha was at once oocepted as a fixed and unalterable law. 

4 MaMpadhdna Sutt. i. 21, 27. 

5 ed. 8. Lefmann, llalle, 1902, p. 13 : cf. R. L. Mitra’s tr. 25. 

« Lefmann, 108. 7 Jb. 1W). 

8 Waddoll, Buddhism of 7'ibet, pp. 29, 228, Lhasa and its 
Mysteries, London, 1905, p. 28. 

» Macdonell, Ved. Myth. , p. 124. 

I® lb. As thunder Is called ‘ the voles of the middle region * 
(mCuihyamikd vdeh), it seems to indicate a physical source 
for the divinity of speech. 

11 Waddell, ‘ Dhliragi Cult in Buddhism,' Ostasiat. Zsitsehr, L 
(101S-1S] 157-195. 


course, ascribed to Buddha in the Pali canon , 1 is 
an invocation to demons to grant prosperity, and 
it is couched in tho orthodox form of Buddhist 
spells, namely, as an ‘ act of asseveration ’ (nacheha- 
kiriyd ; Skr. satyakriyd) * which is virtually an 
incantation. 

The Ratana Sutta begins: ‘0! utl yo demons who aro 
assembled, terrestrial or celestial, may you all possess happi- 
ness 1 Listen attentively to the things spoken ! Therefore yo 
demons attend ! Be friendly to the rare of man ami unremit- 
tingly protect those who by day or night propitiate you by 
offerings I Whatever wealth there may ho In this or In other 
worlds, or whatever superior gem in the heavens, these cannot 
bo compared with Bucldha. This getn-liko Buddha is super- 
latively excellent. By this truth let thore be prosperity 1 ’ and 
so on tor the other two members of the triad, treasures, etc,, in 
fifteen stanzas, the closing sentence of each being, ' By this 
truth lot there be prosperity 1 ’ 

This is one of a large series of demoniwtic and 
theistio texts ascribed to Buddha in tho orthodox 
Pali canon , 3 and belongs to a phase of Buddhism 
which, although usually overlooked by writers on 
southern Buddhism, yot forma a very conspicuous 
and important part of southern Buddhism as a 
practical religion. Its contents and form indicate 
that, it must have been originally composed ex- 
pressly for use as a luck-compelling clmrm, based 
upon the supposed magical efficacy of tho pre- 
historic wishmg-gem or amulet. 

Tho ‘jewels ’ ami ‘ treasures’ in Indian Buddhist 
symbolism and cult are thus seen to ho of non- 
Indian, pre-Vedic, and pre-Iranian archaic origin, 
and possibly borrowed from Asyyrian and pre- 
historic mythology. 

Litbrati/rb. — This is sufficiently indicated in the footnotes. 

L. A. Waddell. 
JEWS.— See Israel, Judaism. 

JEWS IN CHINA.— See CniNA, Jews in. 

JEWS IN COCHIN (MALABAR).— 1. His- 
tory.— The earliest known history of this com- 
munity connocts it with the now extinct city of 
C'rangnnore, the deserted site: of which is situated 
some 20 miles north of the present port and town 
of Cochin. Spelt Kranganur, it is the more easily 
seen to be the Portuguese form of Koduhgalilr, 
tho name of a village which still exists close by. 
It is almost certainly to bo identified, witli the 
ancient port of Mouzins (Mot’fqrft), known to Pliny , 4 
Ptolemy, and the author of the Vcriplus Maris 
Erufhrasi , whoro, according to the Pcutingerian 
Tables, the Romans, up to at least A.D. 226, kept, 
a force of two cohorts to protect their spice-trade. 
Another name in freauent use for the same spot in 
the Middle Ages is Sninkali.* 

Tho origin of tho settlement is shrouded in 
obscurity. W« may pass over possible deductions to 
be drawn as to a Palestine- Indian trade from well- 
known foreign words in the Biblical account of Hit: 
merchandise of King Solomon, suggesting an 
Indian, to some a S. Indian or Druvidian, origin ; 0 
the traditions of the Cochin Jews themselves, 
embodied in a supposed record-book ( Libra Hay a- 
7 mm), represent their ancestors as arriving in 
Malabar immediately after the destruction of 
Jerusalem by Titus (A.D. 70). 7 Certainty cannot, 

1 Chvlamtjrjo , 1st Sutta, tr. V. Faunbull, SHE x. a [J898J il. 36; 
Childers, JliAS , 1809, p. 314 ; and 1>. J. Orderly, Ceylon 
Buddhism, Colombo and London, 1908,11. 844-347. 

2 Cf. Childers, Pali Dirt., p. I os. 

3 See (Jogerly, Ceylon Buddhism, il. 827-393, for translations 
of several of them. 

* 1 Muziria primum emporium Indian’ (HN vi. xxiii. 26). 

8 See Yule and Burnell, Htdwm-J ubson, artt. * Crungarioro ’ 
and ‘Hhinkali’ ; J. W. McUrindle, Ancient India as described 
hu Ptolemy, London, 188ft, n. 61: It. < 'aid well, Drnr.idian 
Grammar*, do. 187ft, quoted in MoCrindlc, Pm'/dns Maris 
Krythnn, p. 13;al«o Burnell in l A in. (i - iVi I to tho 

origin of the confusion often met with in India owing to various 
names for the same site. ..... 

0 1 K 1U2*J, 2 Oh 9 21 (cf. Milne Rae, Syrian Church in India, 
p. ISftf.). 

7 See Buchanan, Christian Researches u, p. 222. 
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however, be attached to this document, which 
bears signs of interpolation, .and of which more 
than one version exists, ami which may even have 
been wholly rewritten from memory after destruc- 
tion from various causes. The first really reliable 
and explicit record in relation to the Jews of Cochin 
presents itself in the form of an ancient royal 
charter (.< klsanam), engraved on plates of copper, 
whereby a piece of territory, named Anjuvannam, 
is conveyed bv Blniskara Ravi Varma, the reigning 
monarch of Malabar, residing at his palace in Mfi- 
yirikodu, 1 to one Joseph Rabban, headman of the 
Jewish community, and to his heirs in perpetuity, 
with the annexation to it of various privileges of 
nobility and rights of revenue. The charter is 
Attested by the signatures of six subordinate prineos, 
whose rank Joseph Rabban may be assumed to 
have been called to share. Buchanan in 1800 
caused a facsimile of this charter to bo executed in 
brass, and deposited it in the Library at Cambridge. 
A description of it by Burnell, entitled * The 
Original Settlement Deed of the Jewish Colony at 
Cochin,’ with reproductions of tho plates, may be 
found in I A iii. [1874] 333 f. Burnell shows that 
this document, which is inscribed in archaic Tamil, 
in the Vatteluttu character, must be ascribed to 
some time in the 8th cent., perhaps as early as A.D. 
700. It reveals the Jews in an already affluent and 
organized condition in Malabar, bespeaking an 
arrival considerably anterior to its date ; and it 
was presumably conferred by tho king in return 
for important State services rendered by the com- 
munity. After tlie light afforded by this charter, 
obscurity again descends for upw ards of a thousand 
years upon the history of the Jews in Malabar, 
covering perhaps a period generally prosperous. 
When it lifts, it is to disclose the setting in of a 
time of adversity and overthrow. About 1565 the 
sack of (’ran gun ore by tho M uliammadan Zamorin 
of Calient, who previously had invaded the place 
in 1524 and massacred many, accompanied by the 
incoming of (ho Portuguese, involved the ruin of 
the small Jewish State, and resulted in the final 
desertion of Cranganore as a placo of abode. Re- 
duced in numbers, and with largely shattered 
fortunes, tho main body of the dispossessed Jews 
migrated to Cochin, and built their present Jews 
Town in its immediate vicinity. Certain of their 
number, however, continued to linger in the neigh- 
bourhood of the old (Vanganore, at places named 
Clionnamangalam, North Parttr, and Mala, where 
their successors are still to be found ; and some 
have settled at Krnaknlam, the nativo capital of 
the Cochin State, situated a few miles eastwards 
from Cochin, across tho Malabar Backwater. 

2. ‘White’ and ‘Black’ Jews. — A singular 
feature of tho Cochin Jewish community in the 
eyes of foreign observers has always been its divi- 
sion into * White ’ and ‘ Black ’ Jews. As early as 
1G55, Manassoli Ben Israel, 2 addressing Cromwell, 
describes them as consisting one part ‘of a white 
colour and three of a tawny.' Buchanan and a 
succession of later w'ritors liavo not failed to call 
attention to the same distinction of colour. Some 
writers have even seen their way to discriminate a 
third, or Brown, section. It is probably correct to 
regard tho so-called Black Jews as comprising two 
classes, characterized by themselves as M'yukfidsim 
(those of lineage) and enam - M’yvlchdsim (non- 
M'yukhdsim), the latter embracing M'shnkhdrarini 
(manumitted slaves). Regarded thus, the Wyuk - 
hdsim among the Black Jews consider themselves 
to be the representatives of an original stock, older 
than the present White Jews, and look upon the 

l It is from the ‘ Milyiri * in this name, elsewhere shown to be 
identical with Cranganore, that the classical name Mov£q> j is 
believed to have been formed. 

a See Life and Labours of Manasseh lien Israel, in A. Ldwy’a 
Miscellany of JUcbmo Literature, it, 2nd ser., London, 1877. 


enam-M 'uukhdsim as a class made up of the off- 
spring of mixed unions with female slaves, after- 
wards manumitted, and increased by the descen- 
dants of purely Gentile slaves converted to J udaisiu. 
All religious disqualifications have, however, long 
ago been removed from all concerned by tho recep- 
tion of the prescribed rabbinical Tbkiiah (lava- 
tion, or baptism) ; and a certificate to that effect 
was lately given by the Chief Rabbi Phanizal 
of Jerusalem (variously styled the Rabbi R’shon 
l’Zion, or the lulkhdm odsht). The decision of the 
latter was based largely on a much older adjudica- 
tion, of great interest, made by a Rabbi of Alex- 
andria, known as Maluirikash,' 1 who died in 1610. 
In the case as submitted to Mah&rikash, the original 
stock of tho Malabar Jews is represented as con- 
sisting of the descendants of Jewish merchants 
from Togarmah (Turkey), Aden, Sheiman (Tenum, 
or Arabia), and Al-ajam (Persia), no mention being 
made of any from Spain or other European 
countries. Thcso merchants are represented as 
having become the progenitors of a numerous off- 
spring through female slaves, who, mingled with 
puroly Indian converts to Judaism, had grown into 
a large mixed multitude, there being 800 houses of 
tho latter to only 100 houses of the M’yukhdsim , 
or those of pure stock ; and great confusion had 
occurred, it not being known who of the mixed 
class had been ritually admitted within tho circle 
of pure Israelites, and who had not. Mahdrikasli in 
his rejponsum provides for the treatment of the 
doubtful cases, and for the habilitation of all in the 
rights and privileges of Jews. Although the re- 
ligious question may be said to have been thus set 
at rest, the controversy, as a social one, continues 
to exist, and at times has become a burning one, 
the White Jews, on social grounds, holding aloof 
from marriage with the lilac k Jews, and the two 
worshipping almost entirely apart. The present 
White Jews, although their ancestors may have 
been superinduced upon the earlier immigrantstock, 
entitling tho present ones to be regarded to a 
certain extent as the legitimate successors of former 
foreign Jews of pure descent, cannot be regarded 
as tho lineal descendants of the first settlors. 
Their ancestral names mark them as a group by 
(hemsclvos, largely consisting of Spanish or 
Portuguese Jews, mingled, however, with some 
from Persia, Egypt, and elsewhere. According lo 
investigations sot on foot by the Dutch Jews of 
Amsterdam in 1685, 2 the first Spanish Jews arrived 
in Cochin in 1511, and it is expressly stated that 
the Black Jews had preceded them. With this 
view there agrees a custom found to have pre- 
vailed in State revenue receipts and aftectoram* 
(royal writs) of frequently styling the White Jews 
as Pardcsis (foreigners), and their synagogue as 
tho Pardcsis * synagogue. The synagogue of the 
White Jews is in date the last of those in Cochin, 
and is built on a site specially carved out for it 
from the adjoining Palace garden, testifying to its 
being a belated suitor. J oseph Rabban, a recipient 
of the copperplate giant, is by common consent 
held to have come from Yemen in Arabia, and, 
according to this, he was not a White Jew. It 
would seem, then, that some modern writers who 
have acccptod the ready- to-hand conclusion that 
tho present White Jews of Cochin are the descen- 

i Maluirikash is an acrostic abbreviation for Moharur Rabbi 
Jacvob de Castro (tfp'n'riD). The decision is to be found in a 
Hebrew work of his entitled 3>pr (Tents of Jacob), 

published at Leghorn in 1788. MuhiirikoKh gave decisions, or 
responsa, on questions of ritual ami casuistry propounded to 
him. An Eng. tr. of the passage in relation to tho Cochin Jews, 
from the* pen' of ‘A Cochin Jew/ may be found in the Jewish 
Chronicle, Oct. 5, 1908. 

* The report of this Commission was published at Amsterdam 
in 1687, under the title of JSoiisias dos Judeos de Coohim , by 
Pereyra de Paiva (see JJB, artt. * Cochin ' and ' India'). 
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dants of the original settlers, and that the Black 
Jews are an entirely mixed class, resulting from 
unions between the former and their Indian slaves, 
have been the victims of too sweeping generaliza- 
tions. NVolff, having propounded such a view in 
1839, promptly met with an indignant rejoinder 
from the Black Jews, repudiating the theory. 1 
The fact, on the other hand, that the royal copper- 

S late charter is found at present in the keeping of 
he White, and not of the Black, Jews would seem 
to point to some position of consensual priority 
which the White Jews must have occupied in the. 
bygone days of unbroken friendly intercourse 
lietween the two sections of the community. A 
White Jew, of the existing house of Ilalegua, held 
in old times a high position as Mudaliar, or heredi- 
tary headman of tne community, recognized by 
the Raja — an honour now abolished. J 

The present numbers of tho Cochin Jewish 
community are small, and are slowly diminishing, 
as judged by the percentages of several past 
decades. By the census of 1911, the total number 
of Jews amounted to 1248. Of those, 73 are 
located in a patch of the Travancoro State, which 
here curiously overlaps that of Cochin, and takes 
in tho town of North Parur. Of the 1248 .lews 
mentioned, 1056 are Black Jews, and 192 White. 
Distributed according to residence in towns, there 
may be said to bo 428 Jews at Jews Town, Cochin ; 
488 at Eraakulaiu ; 147 at Chennanmngalam ; 110 
at Mala; 73 at North Parur; and 2 at Trieliur. 
The so-called Black Jews are to be found in all the 
above places, tho White Jews almost exclusively 
in Jews Town, or in the neighbouring European 
town of Cochin, about two miles north of it. Jews 
Town itself consists of a single narrow street, 
running N . and S. Its northernmost end is occupied 
by the synagogue of the White Jews, paved with 
handsome ‘Dutch’ (but in fact Chinese) tiles, and 
flanked by a conspicuous clock-tower, furnished 
with a Dutch clock. About the middle of the 
street is situated the Thekombagora synagogue, 
and near the southernmost end the Kadavambagom 
synagogue, both of the Black Jews. Eastwards, 
across the Backwater, at Ernftkulam, tho capital 
of the Cochin State, situated on ground granted 
them for a settlement by the Raja in 1711, the 
Black Jews possess two more synagogues, also 
known by the names of Tliokombagom and Kadn- 
vambagom. These designations, meaning ‘south- 
side’ and ‘river-side’ respectively, boar no relation 
to the present locations of the synagogues in either 
place, lmt are derived from the positions originally 
occupied by the corresponding synagogues in Cran- 
ganore. Internally, the synagogues conform to 
the pattern of those in other parts of tho world, 
except that peculiarities of native art enter into 
the structure of their fittings. Externally, after 
the manner of (lie country, tho buildings arc 
generally approached by a sort of prolonged porch 
or corridor. The Black Jews possess also a syna- 
gogue at each of the throe places North Parur, 
Chennamaugalam, and Mala. Disused sites ami 
ruins of discarded synagogues are to bo met with, 
as at Tirtur and Palur, and an old synagogue 
known as the ‘Cochin Angadi’ is situated near 
Jews Town. 

1 See tho Oriental Christian, Spectator, September, 1839. 
Buchanan, John Wilson, R. Do Beth HUM, and A. Asher are 
examples of writers who have held tho view that the Black 
Jews are the earlier oomers. 

8 While designated the ' White ’ and the ‘ Black,* it is by no 
means the case that the White are always fair, or that, vice versa, 
the Black are invariably dark. Especially was the present writer 
himself struck by the fairness or many of the Jews at North 
Parur, where there are only members of the Black community. 
Elkan Adler, a recent visitor to the Jews of Cochin, has re- 
marked on the same fact as the result of his own observations, in 
artfc. contributed to the Jeurith Chronicle of May 6th and 11th, 
1000 . 


3 . Ritual. — In their synagogue ritual tlm Jews 
of Cochin do not differ appreciably from .lows in 
other parts of the world. Tln-y follow the Seph.'irdi 
rite, like most of tin? Jews of the East. Immedi- 
ately after the Hutch conquest, they established 
communications with the Jews at Amstenlnm, 
and obtained from them printed copies of their 
Hebrew ritual. This was done to a certain extent 
by tho While and Black Jews separately; and 
hereby is revealc.il another incident « l token of the 
independence, of the lat ter. A religious song-book 
published in Amsterdam in 1668 is described on its 
title-page as prepared for ‘the several Holy <’on- 
gregatioiiB of the Assembly of Jeshuran of Shi'ngali,’ 
while another, published in the same city for the 
White Jews within live or six years of the other 
hook, describes itself, differently, as intended for 
tho ‘ Kahal Kogin ’ (Congregnt ion of Cochin). The 
two books, though to some extent, alike, diflbr 
charac.teiistically as to their contents. 

4 . Organization and occupations.— As to com- 
munal organization, the Black Jews formed till 
lately a confederation of seven synagogue com- 
munities, or yog am ft, embracing the two in Erriii- 
kuliun, tho two in .lews Town, and one. each at, 
North Parur, Cheunumangalam, and Mala. The 
symmetry of this arrangement lias been broken in 
recent years by the secession of the Kaduviim- 
bagoin synagogue at Jews Town to the jurisdiction 
of tho White J ews, on account of a quarrel. 

In respect of their occupations, tho Cochin Jews 
are engaged mainly in trade and merchandise, 
though not to the extent prevailing in the days of 
Lhoir forefathers. The Black Jews deal filirly 
largely in rice, fish, and especially poultry, Mint 
sortie are handicraftsmen. Education is making 
way among both classes, although tho recent, 
census shows barely more than a quarter of their 
number to be as yet. literate in the most element a ry 
sense. A low are aspiring to clerkships in the 
employ of the Stale, and some are landholders. 
Hetirew is well studied by some, and the know- 
ledge of it in the community generally is far 

S renter than among the Bene-lsrael ( 7 ./’.) of the 
lomhay Presidency, among whom some ot tho 
Black Jews are in request as synagogue-readers, 
but with whom they would seem to he otherwise 
entirely unconnected ns to their antecedents and 
origin on Indian shores. 

Litkii ati tine. — C. Buchanan, Christian lie nearchc «u, London, 
1819, pp. 219-236 ; A. Hamilton, A Rein Account of the East 
Indies'*, 2 void., rlo. 1744 ; A. Asher, Itinerary of U. Hen jam in 
of Ttulela, London and Berlin, 1840 ; J. C. Visscher, betters 
from Malabar, 1743, tr. from tho lhiteh by [Tiber Drury, 
Madras, 1802; H. Ynle and A. C. Burnell, IIohs,>n-Jobson'\ 
London, 1903, arlt. ' Cranganoro/ 1 ShinKali,* eh*. ; ‘Notices of 
the Jews of Cochin’ in the Oriental Christian Spectator, x. 
[1830]; J. Wolfif, Travels and A deent a res, Umdon, 1MS0--91, ii. ; 
J E, artt. ‘Indiii,’ ‘(loohui,' etc. ; A. C. Burnell, ‘The Original 
Settlement Deed of the Jewish Colony at Cochin* in /A iii. 
[1874] 333 f . ; J. H. Lord, The Jews in India and the Far Fast, 
Bombay, 1007; M. Saukara Menon, in Cochin Census Report, 
1901, pp. 01-08; C. Achyuta Menon, ih., JMM, pp. ill -<».* ; V. 
Nagam Aiya, in Travancore Census Report, iso I, pp. 391 390 ; 
Isidore Harris, Jewish Year Rook, vii. [1902 93] 190-198; 
Francis Day, The Land of the. PerumanUt, Madras, 1803; 
Asiatic Journal, newser., vj. (with facsimiles of Jewish plates), 

? i. 34 1. ; J. H. van Llnschoten, Uinerarivm , 1083, tr. Burnell, 
jomlon (Ilnkliivt Society), 1886, i. 70, 28.0 f. ; W. Logan, 
Manual of Malabar, Madras, 1887 and lOOfl, i. 247, ii. 11.0 f. ; G. 
Milne Rae, The Syrian Church in India, Edin. ami Lurid. 
1802, ch.x.pp. 131-163; R. Collins, Missionary Enterprise in the 
East, London, 1873, pp. 45-66 ; W, T. Gidney, Sites and Set io s, 
London, 1898, pt. ii. pp. 224-232 ; J. Wilson, Lands of the IhMe, 
Edinburgh, 1847, il. 078-682; J. J. Beniamin II., Might Yea,s 
in Asia and Africa, Hanover, 1869. Also the following works 
In Hebrew; Mah&rlkash, A hole Yakub (‘Tents of Jiu-ub’), 
Leghorn, 1783; R. Jacob Saphir, Elen Sophie, Men!*, J*74, 
ii. ; Solomon Reinman, 7 'ravels of Solomon, od. W. Kehur, 
Vienna, 1884 ; Manasseh Ben Israel, Mikr-eh Israel (‘ Hope of 
iBraol'), Lnmburg, 1870; R. Jacob HaCoheu, Mitridn thMilha- 
moth (‘Assuager of Battles’), Ciwow, 1KM) ; Samuel Raffalo- 
vich, Kadmoniyoth Ilayehudim R' Malabar (‘ Antiquities of the 
Jews in Malabar'), Jerusalem, 1007. 

J. Henry Lord. 
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JEWS IN INDIA.— See Bene Israel. 

JfeWS IN ISLAM.— The attitude of the 
Muhammadans towards the Jews and the conse- 
Client position occupied by the latter in the lands 
■•Of Ishim mint be traced ultimately to the directions 
regarding thorn promulgated by Muhammad, and 
especially to the ordinances of the khalif Omar. 
Muhammad's attitude was at first one of sympa- 
thetic tolerance, for he hoped to range behind him, 
in support of the faith which he was establishing, 
the whole of the force of the powerful Jewish tribes 
of Arabia. It was not long, however, before he 
discovered that the absorption of Judaism into tho 
new faith was unattainable; tho Jews were there- 
upon denounced as enemies of the faith, and a 
bitter war of extermination was waged against 
them. The khalif Omar, who reigned from A.n. 
634 to 644, was the first to regularize and logalizo 
the attitude of Isbim towards the Jews, and, as it 
was under his khalifatc that Persia, Egypt, and 
Syria, all lands with considerable Jewish popula- 
tions, first came under Arabian influence, his 
Ordinances had immediately a considerable influ- 
ence on Jewry. By these Ordinances Jews were 
not allowed to build new synagogues or to restore 
those which were in ruins ; they were to conduct 
their services in subdued tones, and to pay heavy 
and exceptional taxes ; they were not to hinder 
their co-religionists from accepting Islam ; they 
were debarred from bolding public office or from 
obtaining a verdict against a Muhammadan in a 
court of law ; they were forbiddon to ride on horses 
or to wear signet rings— both markH of distinction ; 
and they were compelled to wear a distinctive dress. 
A Muhammadan was free to enter a synagogue at 
any time, but no Jew was in any circumstances 
admitted into a mosque. Even in death Jews 
laboured under a disability, for they were allowed 
only flat tombstones as monuments. These Ordi- 
nances are still the law in all countries in which 
the Muhammadans hold sway, although they are 
not always enforced. They were not invariably 
acted upon even while Omar still reigned, and it is 
probable that, although the Ordinances all bear his 
name, the Code in its accepted form came into ex- 
istence gradually during a period which extended 
beyond the date of his assassination. To Omar, 
however, was undoubtedly duo one definite piece 
of persecution. Determined that Arabia should 
henceforth know no infidel, he ruthlessly exiled the 
depressed remnant of Jews who still survived in the 
peninsula in a state of semi-slavery. 

Outsido of Arabia the rule of tho Muhammadans 
did not at first come to the .lews as a scourge. 
Under the later Persian kings they had suffered 
persecution. The advent of the conquerors was 
consequently welcomed, and the Jews, settled in 
Mesopotamia, aided materially in tho conquest of 
that region. Tho Muhamuiaaans, on their part, 
treated their allies with tolerance, and an era of 
relative happiness dawned for the Jewish com- 
munities of Babylonia. To the Jews of Syria and 
of Egypt also the Muhammadans came as deliverers 
from the yoke of oppression. In Arabia, however, 
the first home of Muhammadanism, tho Jews have 
always been subject to persecution. Tliero, if any- 
where, the Ordinances of Omar have had their full 
effect. As late as last century, the Jews of Yemen 
or S. Arabia wore forbidden to wear new or good 
clothes, to ride on an ass or a mule, or to engage 
in commerce. With hardly an exception they 
wore until recent times confined to menial trades. 
Of late an emigration from Yemen has set in, 
and many of the formor Jewish inhabitants are 
now settiod in Jerusalem and in the modern 
Jewish settlements in Palestine, where they ply 
the trades which they learned in their former 


homes. There are at presont about 25,000 Jews 
in Arabia. 

In Persia, Jewish communities have existed since 
the period of the Arab conquest. The disorders 
whicli filled the centuries that immediately sue- 
ceeded that event reacted unfavourably upon the 
fortunes of the Jewish population, whoso condition 
from that day to this has almost always been a 
pitiable one. The 30,000 Jews who are to be found 
in Persia to-day are for the most part settled in 
the more important towns of Hamadan, Isfahan, 
Kirnmnshah, Shiraz, Teheran, and Mashad. They 
are, with fow exceptions, confined to their own 
quarters of these towns, marked oft' from their 
neighbours by occupation, dress, and customs. As 
a rule they are engaged in retail trade or follow 
callings for which little respect is felt. Another 
serious disability under which they labour is the 
law or custom whereby a Jew converted to Islam 
inherits all the property of his relatives to the 
exclusion of the next of km. The A llmncc Israelite 
Universclle , a society founded in I860 for the pro- 
tection and improvement of tho Jews in general, 
and now concentrating its attention on educational 
works ip Muhammadan lands, has schools for hoys 
and girls at Teheran. 

Egypt had a considerable and important Jewish 
population at the time of the Arab invasion, and 
throughout the period of Muhammadan domina- 
tion, except for a fow short periods, the Jews were 
both prosperous and contented. The khalif al- 
IJilkim (91)6-1020), after a period of toleration, 
suddenly began to enforce the Ordinances of 
Omar. He even exceeded their rigour. He com- 
pelled the Jews to wear hells and to carry in public 
the wooden image of a calf. On the pretext that 
they mocked him, al-H&kim burned the whole of 
the Jewish quarter. But his treatment was quite 
exceptional ; moreover, he was not held responsible 
for his actions. Under other rulers individual 
Jews held high office in the State. Some of them 
—notably Maimonides, the greatest Jewish philo- 
sopher of the Middle Ages— were physicians to the 
khalif. Until the middle of the 16th cent, the 
Jewish communities in Egypt were presided over 
by a nagid , whose rule was co-extensivo with the 
Egyptian dominions. He had full civil and 
criminal jurisdiction over his co-religionists as well 
as power to punish by fine and imprisonment. 
The appointment of Rabbis rested wit h liim, as well 
as tho responsibility for seeing that tlie civil law 
was observed within the limits of his jurisdiction. 
The nagid was appointed by the khalif, and his 
installation was attended t>y much ceremonial. 
The Jewish population of Egypt is at present 
estimated at 50,000. 

In the other districts of N. Africa the conditions 
were much the same. Although there were times 
of persecution, for the greater part of the period of 
Muhammadan domination the political condition 
of the Jews was a tolerably easy one. The pre- 
Muhammadan conditions of Arabia were repro- 
duced to some extent, and Jewish semi-independent 
tribes roved about tho interior of N. Africa for 
centuries after the Diaspora, and some have per- 
sisted to the present day. In Tunis, towards the 
end of the 8th cent., there was a persecution by 
the Imam Idris, but his reign did not last long. 
The accession of the Almohad dynasty led to a 
longer period of tribulation. Tlie first of the 
Almohads, ’Abd-ul Mu’min, was responsible for 
forcible conversions of Jews and Christians on a 
wholesale scale. This policy was pursued by his 
successors. At length the number of converts had 
become so large, ana, in view of the circumstances 
of the conversions, their sincerity was so doubtful, 
that a distinctive dress was allotted to them. 
Under the Uaf^ite dynasty, which commenced in 
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1236, the condition of the Jews improved greatly. 
Bub even in the relatively comfortable period the 
Jews suffered from many disabilities, notably 
special taxation and restriction of resilience. 
They, however, furnished the government with a 
succession of high ollieials, in particular tho re- 
ceiver of taxes who was also the qd id of the Jews, 
and as such had supreme authority over them. 
Even in the 1 Utli cent, there were changes of 
fortune. For instance, in 1855 many of the indig- 
nities imposed upon them were abolished, but they 
continued to suffer some persecution until tho 
grant of a constitution by Muhammad Bey, by 
which their liberties were secured. Tunis has 
since 1881 been a dependency of France. Its 
Jewish population at present numbers about 60,000. 
In Algeria the condit ions wore identical with those 
in Tunis until tho fall of the Almohads. Subse- 
quent to that event the vicissitudes of tho Jewish 
population were similar to those in the neighbour- 
ing State. Under the Turks in both regions the 
Jews, so long as they accepted with resignation 
the disabilities inherent in the Turkish system of 
government which were imposed upon them, found 
their condition one of relative comfort, much envied 
by most of their co-religionists settled in Christian 
lands. They were granted self-government under 
a muqaddam ; they were confined in quarters set 
apart for them ; a distinctive dress was allotted to 
them ; they were forbidden to ride on horses or use 
riding saddles; and they were subjected to special 
taxation. To-day, after ninety years of French 
rule, the Jewish population of the Province 
numbers 65,000. 

In Morocco the rule of the Muhammadans lasted 
until our own day and still exists nominally. In 
this, the westernmost of the lands of N. Africa, 
tho history of the Jews until the severance of the 
country from dependence on Baghdad in 788, is the 
same as in the lands farther east. Mi is, the con- 
queror of that year, was successful, by means of 
persuasion aidou by force, in inducing the Jewish 
tribes of the west to join his standard, and with 
their assist ance he was able to consolidate his jwwer. 
In tho end, however, dissensions arose between the 
conqueror and the Jews, in consequence of which 
the latter .suffered many indignities. For the follow- 
ing two centuries and a half tl icir condit ion remained 
one of tolerable comfort. Tho advent, however, of 
tho Almohads in 1146 brought upon them, here as 
elsewhere, all tho rigours of persecution. 'Hie rule 
of the Almohads meant forced conversions to Islam 
and tho expulsion of those who objected. Even 
tho new Muhammadans were not allowed to live in 
peace. To mark them out from their neighbours 
t bey were compelled to wear a distinguishing budge. 
When the rule of the Almohads passed, their 
position improved somewhat, but always remained 
precarious. Mulai Arshid and his brother Mulai 
Ismail, who reigned at the end of the 17 th cent., 
were especially severe, and the latter plundered the 
Jews without mercy. During the subsequent reigns 
the Jews very often suffered cruel persecution ; 
but, on tho other hand, there wt?re periods of 
quietude. Whenever civil war broke out, as so fre- 
quently happened, the Jews in the disturbed region 
were among the lirst to suffer, both in person mid 
in property. The Sultan, however, even during Die 
periods or persecution, frequently had a Jewish 
favourite or adviser ; but tho elevation to power of 
individual Jews had little, if any, effect on tho 
position of the Jews as a body. These periodical 
massacres continued practically until the day on 
which the French took over the protectorate oi; tho 
country. They were not always engineered by the 
party m power. More frequently they were part 
of a movement against the government. To the 
Jew, however, whether he was murdered or plun- 
vol. vii.— 36 


dered by a supporter of the reigning Sultan, or of 
one desirous of taking his place, was not a matter 
of consequence. The Jewish population of Morocco 
to-day is estimated to number about 110,000. 

The tolerant conditions under which the Jews of 
N. Africa were living, coupled with flic harsh 
measures of the Visigothic kings in Spain, Jed tho 
Jews of tho Peninsula to welcome tho Moorish in- 
vasion which culminated in a permanent settle- 
ment at the beginning of the 8th century. For a 
long time the position of the Jews, as subjects of 
the Moors in Spain, was as favourable as that in 
the most tolerant period in N. Africa. The lirst 
>ersecution of the Jews of tho Peninsula by the 
ollowors of Islam occurred in 1066, when 1500 
families in Granada were massacred and ihe re- 
mainder of the race in that city driven into exile. 
The accession to [lower of tho Almoravids, a couple 
of decades later, led to further excesses, and tho 
position of the Jews was rendered even worse, after 
the lapse of a further quarter of a century, by tho 
rise of the Almohads, whose policy towards them 
has been descrilied above. 

To tho Jews of the Byzantine empire the con- 
quests by the Turks came as a relief from oppression. 
Under Turkish rule their position w f as inis«*d so 
much that no precedent approaching to it could he 
found throughout Christendom. They wen* allowed 
to live and move in the Turkish dominions with per- 
fect freedom. In occupation and dress they were, 
without restrictions. Tliey were even admit ted into 
the army. Many rose to high positions in the Stal e, 
and became tho trusted advisers of successive Sul- 
tans. To the Jews of the lands of oppression Turkey 
became the land of promise. In tho 15tli cent. I hose 
of Hungary and Germany were invited to settle 
there, and many did so. Later, at the end of tlm 
same century, tho expulsion from Spain led ton con- 
siderable further Jewish immigration into Turkey. 
Tho refugees were everywhere welcomed by the 
Turkish government and people. The immigrants 
brought many valuable industries to Turkey, with 
great advantage to their new country as well 
as to themselves. They concentrated for the most 
part in the larger cities. In Salonica they settled 
in such numbers as almost to make it a Jewish 
city, and even to this day the Jewish is tho largest 
element in the population of the port. 

The Sultans not only granted absolute freedom 
to their Jewish subjects, and utilized wilhadvimluge 
all their services ; they also, on occasions, intervened 
on behalf of foreign Jews who were hu tiering at the 
hands of other governments. Notable instances of 
such action were tho representations made at Venice, 
on behalf of Donna Gracia Mendes which led <0 her 
release, and the protests sent to the pope against 
the treatment of Jewish prisoners at Ancona. Tho 
oltice of hakham. forlxlu, or chief Kahhi, was in^t if at e«l 
in the reign of Muhammad the Conquerer (1451 
81). lie was, and still is, the official lepresenlative 
of the Jews in civil alliiirs. The kiiilmni bdxhi was a 
member of the State council. He had considerable 
powers over the Jews of the empire. He arranged 
their taxation, appointed Rabbis, ami w f as f in fact, 
under tho Sultan, the ruler of the Jews of Turkey. 
Tho lirst hu kit a hi bits Jii t Moses Capsali, wjih ap- 
pointed by the Sultan. His successors were ap- 
pointed subject to the Sultan’s approval. The 
Golden Age of the Jews of Turkey lasted for about 
two centuries. But, as in all despotic States, the 
conditions under which they lived had no surety of 
permanence. Their rights and privileges depended 
on the whims of the rulers, and, when a Sultan 
such as Munid ill. arose, they found even their 
lives in danger. It w as by this Sultan Unit restric- 
tions on the dress of the Jews were introduced. In 
the 18th cent., which was, 11101 cover, one of greater 
misfortunes for the Jews of Turkey, turtlicr restric- 
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tions wero introduced. During the 19th cent, their 
condition improved little, if at all. The misery pre- 
valent among them was, however, due to economic 
and social c;iu<es ra ther than to political ones. The 
revolution of 1908 swept away all political differ- 
ences between .Jews and Muhammadans, and at 
present their relative position is one of absolute 
equality. In Palestine, however, foreign .lews arc 
in theory not permitted to settle or to acquire land. 

Previous to the outbreak of the llalkan war of 
11)1 1-12, the Jew ish population of Turkey in Europe 
was estimated at 189,000, of whom 65,000 were 
in Constantinople. Turkey in Asia, ajuirt from 
Arabia, lias about 250,000 Jew's. 

Liter ati not. — For the mineral Bubjcot H. Graetx, History of 
the Jew*, Loudon, 181)1 -02, and nrtfc. in JR which deal with tile 
relative eonntne^, and al«o theme on ‘Islam,’ ‘Mohammed,' and 
‘ Yemen,* should be consulted. For the conditions during the 
last half century the successive annual reports of the Alliance 
Israelite Universe lie and of itxa Anglo- Jewish Association give 
much information. For Arabia see R. Leszynsky, l tie Juden 
in Arnbien zitr Zeit Mohammeds, llerlin, 11)10; H. Hirschfeld, 
‘Essai sur i’histoire des Juifs de MMine,’ in HEJ vii. {1S83J 107, 
and x. ( 1 ssfi | 10; for Persia see E. N. Adler, Jews in maun 
Lands, l<omion, 1905 ; for N. Africa Hoe J. E. Budgett Meakiu, 
‘The Jews of Morocco, * in JQIi iv. [ls»2| 300 ; L. Addison, The 
P resent State rtf the Jem . . . in Barbara, liondon, 1075 ; M. 
Wahl, L’Algerir 1’aris, 1SS0 ; L. Reynier, lJe I’Ecniunuie 
pitblufue et r untie des Arabe.s et des Jnifs, Geneva, 1820 ; J. C. 
Fr6gier, /.<# Juifn alrtfriens, tear passi*, levr present, bur 
aoenir juridiuuc, Paris, isro ; p. Gazes, Emai sur I’histuirr drs 
Israelites de Tunisie , do. I hsi) ; for Turkey see M. Fi auco, Rssai 
sur l’ hist oire des Israelites de Ventpire otto/nan, do. 1807; L. A. 
Frankl, The Jews in the East, London, 1859, and I. Loeb, La 
Sittiation des IsraClUisen Turqnie , Paris, 1877. 

A. AI. Uyamson. 

JEWS IN ZOROASTRIANISM. — Tlie ac- 
count of the Jewish Exilo and the fortunes of the 
Jews under the Aeliamienian dynasty aro too 
familiar to require recapitulation* here ; suffice it 
to say that the history of Mordeeai mid Esther 
proves that exile and Jewish birth were no bars to 
the attainment of high rank even at the king’s 
court. Soon after Hie death of Alexander the 
Ureal the Jews begun to proselytize, and the 
Babylonian Talmud itself was written in the 
Persian dominion, while such cities as Nehunloa 
wore centres of Jewish culture. The only convert 
of real note w as the petty king of Adiaheiie, Izates 
(35-69; Jos. Ant. XX. ii. 3), whose name ( =Avc»ta 
Yazfita , ‘angel ’), like that of his father Monobazos 
(of. Armenian Mmmruz), is Iranian. 

When the last Parthian monarch, Artabanos IV., 
fell in battle in A.l). 2-6, the Jews lamented bis 
death ami feared the accession of the founder of 
tho Suwinian dynasty, Artush* Papiknn, who, in 
fact, imposed certain minor restrictions upon them 
and for wide them to bury their dead. On the 
other hand, the heads of tlie Jewish schools were 
honoured not only at the court of this very king, 
but also at that of Sap fir i. (241-272). The great 
friend of v the Jew s was Yazdagird I. (399-420), who 
married Kosfin-doxt, or Cidsyuu-dflxt, 1 the daughter 
of the Jewish cxilaivli (am^i iri), a probably Kahauu 
l., and who became by her the father of the famous 
Bahrfim (!or (4*20 438). This queen established 
polonies of her co-religionists in Sos (Shushan), 
Sostar (Shuster), ami (Jui (Ispahan), whilo Xw&rizm 
(Khiva) is said to have been founded either by a 
certain * Nurses of the Jews * (who would probably 
be the younger brother of Balir&m (Jor) or (ac- 
cording to a less likely decipherment of the Pahlavi 
text) by ‘ t he exilarch of the Jews.* 8 Another Jew 
in high favour with Yazdagird was Ilium bar 
Nathan, who was never exilarch, as lias often l>een 

5 J. Darmesteter, ‘La Heine Bhasyftn DOkht,’ in A ctes do 
viiimt eong. intemat. des orient alistes, ii. I Leyden, lSWj 
103-198. 

8 On the relations of the exilurclm with tho Susanian lnonanhs 
seeF. Lazarus, Die Htluptcr der Vertrielenev , Frankffl, 189.), 
pp. 131-156. „ 

* Sntroihd-i Rrati, ed. nnd tr. E. Blochet, RTAP xvli. flS96) 
165-170, tr. J. J. Modi, A iyddgdr-i-Zariran, etc., Bombay, 1809, 
Cll8. Xlvl.f., 11 V., X. 


supposed, but was probably a cousin of §6san- 
doxt 1 — a fact which may account for tho special 
affection manifested fur him by the king. 

Under more orthodox Zoroastrian rulers, the 
Jews fared worse, and persecutions are recorded 
during the reigns of Bahrfim Gftr’s son, Yazdagird 
II. (438-457), PcrOz (Pirffz) (459-484), and Qubad i. 
(488-531), w hile there is some evidence that their 
condition was unfavourable late in the 0th cent., 
since they supported the rebellion of Balaam Ciibin 
against OrniAzd IV. in 589 (Thcophylactus, v. 7). In 
343 tho Jewish physicians of a Persian queen are 
mentioned as calumniating the Christian St. 
Tarbula (or Plierboutha) and her companions; 5 * 
and, when St. Giwarglswas martyred on 14th Jan. 
015, his executioners were Jews. 8 

The literature of tho Middle Persian period, 
which is tlie product of the revival of Zoroastrian 
orthodoxy, is distinctly hostile to Judaism. Ac- 
cording to the &(tyn$l la-Sayast , vi. 7, Zandiks, 
Jew r s, and Christians are ‘of a vile law,’ and the 
Dlnhirl (ed. and tr. Peshotan Bclirumji Sanjanu, 
Bombay, 187411., pp. 24, 257, 310, 456) declares 
that Judaism, Christianity, and Manirlneism are 
degraded in spirit and dangerous to Zoroastrianism, 
and that the evils of the worst age of tho world 
are due to tho ‘sinful dispositions of all men, 
derived from the Yaliudi religion,’ whose laws and 
tenets are liable to ruin the earth. The Torah is 
' the words of devils and unworthy of belief,’ and 
the Hebrew Scriptures were composed by Azi 
D&haka, the dragon who dwelt in Babylon 
(possibly an allusion to the Talmudic schools of 
Sura, Pumbeditha, and Nehardea in Babylonia), 
who deposited them in the ‘ fortress of Jerusalem,’ 
and made mankind submit to Judaism on three 
separato occasions (perhaps referring to Abraham, 
Isaac, and Jacob; less probably to Abraham, 
Moses, and Elijah — or Knoeh — as precursors of tho 
Messiah; pp. 004 f., 372 f., 379). The same evil 
being was the author of ten ‘ universally noxious 
precepts ’ : 

(l) The Almighty la tho Injurer of tho universe; (2) demons 
ure to be worshipped as the source of all earthly prosperity ; 
(3) injustice should be performed rather than justice; (4) un- 
righteousness and disgracefulucMS are to rule in everythin':; 
(f») greedy and selfish lives must be led ; (6) children must rceei\ c 
no training for noble fatherhood; (7) no protection ma.v be 
given to the poor ; (8) goals must be killed before reaching 
maturity; (9) pious men must be offered to tho demons; (ID) 
men must be cruel, revengeful, and murderous. 

The eighth and ninth of these ‘precepts’ mention 
t he Jews, and may he based on JLv 4* :i and on dis- 
torted reminiscences of condemnation of human 
sacrifice, as in 2 Ch 28 3 , Ps 106 :i7 S Is 57 5 , Jer 19 4f - 
32 3, \ Ezk 16 aof ’ 23 :,7# 8P . 

There is a possibility that the Talmud is men- 
tioned in tho J)mknrl t if the reading Gyctnnra 
(tnoi) in v. i. 2f. is correct (see E. W. West, SUE 
xlvii. [1897] 1 19 f. and Introd. p. xiii f.), and a know- 
ledge j>f the Talmud is plainly shown in the 9th 
cent. Hihind-qumanlk-Viylr,* which, in its polemic 
against Judaism (xiii.-xiv. ; tr. West, SUE xxiv. 
[1885] 20S 229), also quotes from the OT ((in l af * 
om. 39. me. i8f. g«, Ex 20 5 , lit 29 4 32 M , Ps 95 1, ’ > Ts 
JO 27 *' 42 n, ). B 

The quot-ations are jiaraph rases rather Uian traiiBlatious. 
Thus, On 2 1,ir - is rendered : ‘The Lord, who iH the sacred being 
himself, commanded Adam thus : “ Eat of e\ cry tree which is 


1 Cf. Luzarus, n. 110 f. ; M. Seligsohn, ‘Iiuna b. Nathan,’ 
JR v I. [1904] 493 f. 

a AS, Apr. iii. |1866] 21 («=8ozoimm, IIK ii. 12), and p. i ff. 

8 G. Hoffmann, A vszuge a us syr. Alcten pen. M&rtyrer, 
Leipzig, 1880, p. 111 f. 

4 Contracted in this art. to SgV. 

* A Persian translation of the Bible is mentioned by Theodoret 
(5th cent. : Gracauim Ajfcclhmum curat to, v. [PG Ixxxiii. 
948]) ; cf. also L. Blau, Zur Einleit. in die heil. Sohrtft, Strasa- 
lmrg, 1894. pp. 95 -98 ; A. Kohut, Krit. Beleuehtung der pen. 
Pentateuch- uebersetz. des Jacob h. Joseph Tams, Leipzig, 1871, 
p. 6 ; R. Gotthel!, JE iii. [1902] 190; W. Bacher, #. vii [1904] 
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in this garden, except of that tree of knowledge ; because when 
you eat thereof you die ” ’ in one passage (xiii. 18-20), and 1 2 * 4 The 
sacred being commanded Adam thus: 44 Thou shah not eat of 
this one treo which is in paradise. , . . Whim you eat of this 
tree you die 4,4 (xi. 852, xiii. 143; cf. the variants of Gn3 u in 
xiii. 38 as compared with xiii. 139). It is tmgat-^lod by West 
(SHE xxlv. 225, note 4, and p. xsyiii) that the I’uzuud form 
Atdnaa (Skr. Asinaka), 4 Isaac,’ in Sg V xiv. 42 is a faulty tram 
gcription of the Pahlavi characters for Abok-Syr. 7s ' hoq , ami 
that, accordingly, the ultimate source from which the Zoro- 
astrlan polemists drew was a Syriac vorsion of the Bible/ In 
Gn 1» there is a curious variant, ‘darkness was upon the faoe of 
the doep 4 being rendered in SrjV xiii. 6f., 4 darkness and black 
water.' With this 4 black water 4 we may perhaps eowparo the 
‘black water 4 (tna'O N’D) which, in Mandman cosmogony, lies 
at the bottom of the abyss and forms the home of all evil 
(A. J. H. W. Brandt, Manddische Religion , Leipzig, 1889, pp. 
43, 00, 63-65, 70). Tills is also .termed N'Cnxn K'3, ‘ turbid 
water/ K'CriKn being developed by metathesis from cnLoZ, 

probably under Uie influence of "jbOOCnZ, Dinn, ‘abyss, 4 in 
Gn l 2 (Brandt, p. 131 ; cf. T. Nbldeke, Manddische Gramma tik, 
Halle, 1875, p. 00; cf. K. Kesslor, PRE9 xii. 11903] 1(56 f., 109). 

The influence of the Tar^uni of the pseudo- 
Jonathan (7th cent. ) probably affected the render- 
ing of Ex 20® in S</ V xiv. 4-7. W lien, in translating 
Gn 3 14 , the SgV* (xiii. 43) makes God say to the 
serpent, 4 For thee also there shall be no feet/ this 
may bo derived either from tile same Tavgum or 
from Bereshith liabbah, the oldest of t he Midrnshim 
(nrobably c. 4th cent.), which contains (xix. 1, xx. f») 
tno following Haggada, known already to Josephus 
(Ant I. i. 4) : 

4 According to the opinion of Hoshaiah the Great [3rd cont.|, 
the serpent had two feet, and stood erect, like a reed. .. . “Upon 
thy belly shalt thou go. 44 At thu insuuit God spake thus, the 
ministering angela dcscuudud, and took away from the serpent 
his hands and his feci 1 (A. Wiinsche, I)er Mid ranch Rerexchii 
llabba, Leipzig, 1881, pp. 82, 89). 

Talmudic stories appear four times in tho Siknnd- 
gCuiuiiuk- Vijdr. 

In &g V xiv. 30, God is said to prepare daily, with IBs own 
hand, 90,000 worshippers, whom He dismisses, at night , 4 through 
a fiery river, to hell. 4 With this is to be compared the tradi- 
tion attributed to Joshua b. Hananiah, that no puMionof tho 
heavenly host serves God for more than a day, aud that at the 
end of that time they are dismissed to the stream of lire from 
which they were created (of. L>u 7 10 , 1‘s 104“*), another company 
of angolH taking their places. 5 * According to 8<jV xiv. 40-50, 
when the Lord visited Abraham to console him in old age and 
affliction, 1 1 in host sent Isaac to fetch wine from puradihe, but 
God would drink it only when Abraham had convinced Him of 
the purity of its origin. This seems to be a confusion of Gn inl- 
and 27 , -», for. according to the Targuin of the pseudo-Jonathan, 
ad he., and Yalijut (Gen. lift), tho wine which Jacob brought his 
father Isaac was made from grapes formed at the creation of the 
world, and carried from paradise to Jacob by the archangel 
Michael. 51 The story is told in S<j V xiv. 58-70 of how u righteous 
man in dire poverty prayed for divine aid ; but the angel who 
appeared told him that the sum total of joy and sorrow may not 
bo altered. Since, however, the righteous man already had 
prepared for him in paradise a (h ratio with jewelled feet, he 
might have the benefit of one of these on earth. After consult- 
ing with his wife, the man decided that ho would not diminish 
celestial bliss to gain comfort in this world. This is the Jewish 
story of l.lanina b. Dosa, who, under like circumstances, received 
a golden table-leg from paradise, but who, after bis wife hud 
hud a vision in which she saw her husband feasting in heaven 
at a two-legged table, while all the other righteous had three- 
legged tables, besought that the gift might be withdraw n.4 
The last story is of less certain origin. According to S<t V xiv. 
70-78, God boaBted of killing ‘ in one day an assemblage of sin- 
ners, as well as innumerable innocents. Aud, when the angels 
talked much of thu unreasonable performance, lie then spoke 
of it thus : “I am tho Lord, the ruler of wills, superintending, 
unrivalled, and doing my own will, and no one assists or is to 
utter a murmur about me." 4 This urny possibly bo a distort ed 
reminiscence of somo such passage as Job if--* 12 , Ezk 21^ ;i , or 
Bn 4*®. 0. II. Toy suggests to the writer that a closer parallel 
is the legend of the journey of Moses with al-Khidr (Qur'an, x\ iii. 
64 II.), who staves in a boat belonging to poor fi.diermeu, slay sun 

1 Of. the fragments of a Soghdiau version of thu NT, cd. 
P. \V. K. Muller, ‘Soghdische Toxic, 1/ A [I A IK, 1912 ; it may 
be suggested that this Soghdian version, which is closely de- 
pendent on the Syriac, dates from thu uth or lOLh cent. (L. II. 
Gray, ExnT xxv. 11913] 59-61). 

2 Beremith Rabbah, Ixxvii. 1 (on Ga 82 - i; ) ; see Wiinsche, 879 ; 
also Ekah liabbati on La (A. W unsche, Ikr Midranch Echa 
Rabfmti, Leipzig, 1881. p. 120) ; cf. W. Bnuher, Ayeula tier Tan - 
naitm’t, Straimburg, 1903, i. 172 ; L. Blau, JE i. (l901| 586. 

KKeo I. Livi, cited by J. Darmesteter, llEJ xix. [lbttUJ 14 
note 1 . 

4 ii4vi, lft, note 2 ; 8. Mendelsohn, JE vL 210. 


apparently harmless youth, and repairs the wall of persons who 
had refused hospitality to Moses aud his companion the reasons 
being that a piratical king was about to seize the bout, Hum oung 
man was uu intidui who would bring grief upon his piou»i«i rents, 
and under the wall was a treasure belonging to two orphans, who 
would recover Mu ir wealth on reaching maturity. The lesson 
is reproof of man’s unseemly in<piisili\euc«s into the ways of 
God. Tho story in the Qur'an is of Jewish origin (G. Weil, 
Uiblisehe Lnjenden dcr M usel manner. Prank tort, 1845, pp. 
178-181), and recurs in the llaggadie account of tlie journey of 
Asmodiuus to Solomon (L. Ginzburg, J IS ii. [luu2| 218 ; cf. also 
II. Oesturley , Gotta Jlumanuruin, Berlin, 1872, pp, 80, 724 f., J. <). 
Dunlop, Hint, of Fiction, ed. II. WiLon, London, 1890, ii. 
283-209, and art. Kiudu). 

^ Litkr AT tiHR. — In addition to the refemices alreudy gi\en, 
Sikand-gumuntk-Vijur, ed. Iloshang .lamaspji .huimsp-Asanii 
and E. \V. West, Bombay, 1887, tr. E. W. West, SUE xxiv. [ 188ft j 
117 IT. ; J. Darmesteter, ‘Textcs pehlvis relatifs au Judaismc/ 
It EJ xvtil. 11889] 1-lft, xix. 11889] 41-56 ; L. H. Gray, 4 Bahlui i 
Literature, Jews in/ JE ix. |19U5J 462-465, expanded as 4 Jews in 
l’uiilavi Literature/ Aden du xivou cvngr. intermit, ilex orienta- 
listen, i. |I’aris, Iflnft] 177-192; F. Spiegel, Erdnindw Alter* 
t/iumnknndc, Leipzig, 1871- 78, iii. 717 f. ; H. Gractz, Hint, of the 
Jews, Eng. tr., London, ISO 1-92, ii. ftus IT., iii. 1 IT. ; urtt. 
Artuban/ 4 Bahram Tshubin/ 4 Chusroes/ 4 Persia,’ etc., in JE. 

Louis H. Guay. 

JHlNWAR, DHlMAR, DHINWAR (Skr. 
dhivtxra , ‘ fisherman '). — The term applied in tho 
1 ’an jab to the carrier, waterman, fisherman, ami bas- 
ket-maker castes of the E. districts and Kashmir. 
The caste numbered, according to tho Census of 
1911, 375,694, of whom 61 per cent were Hindus 
and tho remainder Muhammadans, with a small 
Sikh minority. It has a low place in the Hindu 
caste system, and, as with tho allied castes, its 
Hindu or Muhammadan beliefs are only a slight 
veneer over Animism. I ts mom hers worship ohitdly 
the deities or spirits connected with (heir occupa- 
tion, aiul the divinities of Ihc ^mit rivers, Ganges, 
Jumna, and Indus; and they make offerings to the 
boats, nets, and other implements of their craft. 

One remarkable rite is almost peculiar to them. 

In the I’unjfib on tho 81 h day before thu Diviili, or feast, of 
lights, which is celebrated at tno new moon of Knrttik (Oct.- 
Nov.), thu Hoi or Hm festival iH held, at which t In* Jluiiv.nrin, 
or female water-carrier, of the household is given 1 lie lirst place, 
and is petted by the ladies of the family, who act us her tire- 
women. After thu house hat) been purified by being smeared 
with cow-dung, figures of a litter and its hearers arc drawn on 
the. wall in four or live colours, and to it offerings, accompanied 
by the usual worship (pujti) with incense, lights, and flowers, 
arc made, consisting of radishes, sweet potatoes, and other 
roots of t liu season. The legend tells that, at the beginning of 
the Kaliyugu, or present, evil age, death, murrain, and famine 
devastated the world. Tho lirubnmns prayed and practised 
austerities, but in vain. They were in dospuir, when a woman 
of 1 lie Jhiuwar tribe sat in their midst and encouraged t item to 
further efforts, aB the result of which thu goddess Ksdiku *>r 
Ubauuu.ida appeared, carrying her head in her hands, aud 
unnounced that tho prevailing calamities were due to immorality 
and want of religious faith, ami that, if the world was to be 
saved, she must in future be honoured with this annual least 
and fust. Tho reward of Uiu Jhiuwar woman was Jo be u.\aKcd 
to a place of honour at. the solemnity. Another story (ells that 
Hoi was a Brahman maid who escaped dclilcmml at lli> bands 
of the Musalmansby taking refuge in the iml of a Jhiuwar. 
When her pursuers overtook her, she disappeared into the 
earth, and was deified by her cubic and other Hindus. 

It is (liHioult to explain tins ima'inin^ of the rite, 
but it probably points to a primitive cull of Ihc 
earth- or mothcr-goiMcw.s which was specialized by 
the Jhiuwar casto, one of their ^oim n, ay we 
know to he the case in oilier Fanjab culls of Devi, 
impersonating the goddess (11. A. ivosc, J'lutjaf/ and 
N.W, Frontier Froriiur. Caw its lie/t . , ll’ul, i. 1:10). 

Litriiatukk. - D. C. J. Ibbfttson, Punjab El h nag rapin', 
(Jah utta, IH83, p. -TJbf. ; P Ay ii. (1885) UK ; II. A. Eo.sc 
(JlosiiUru of the Tribes and Castes of the Punjab and X.li 
Frontier Province, ii. (Lahore, 1911) 38JLH. 

\ y . r book r. 

JINN.— bee Demons and bi’iuns (Mulmm 

madan). 

JlVANMUKTA.— The word jicanmult" means 
4 delivered while yet on earth/ Jly 4 dcbvcjiiiiM* ’ 
we must understand the end of cxi u .ice or ot 
transmigration, either the retina to Hialnimn or 
the entry into nirrri-ntt (Huddhism). 'i'lie ‘delivered 
on earth ' is the saint who has realized all the eon- 
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ditious of deliverance and is living his last existence. 
Since he Inis exhausted desire and illusion, which 
are the food of individual existence (Brahmanism), 
the food of existence (Buddhism), he lias passed from 
the 1 mundane’ (laukika) plane, where thoughts and 
actions move, to a higher plane, * supraniundane’ 
{lok'/ftrtru), from which thought and action are, 
properly speaking, excluded. He continues to live, 
because the physical forces which sustain life are 
not yet dead, just as the potter’s wheel continues 
to turn by the force which it has acquired ; because 
the acts, for which this life is the payment, have 
not been entirely paid for. But such acts, recent 
or ancient, which ought to be paid for in a new 
rebirth, are either suppressed and ‘skipped over’ 
or ‘ transferred ’ to this life. No new act can be 
imputed to the jlvamnukta, for an act can bo im- 
puted to a person only when it is ‘redolent of 
desire. * 

The origin of this definition of sanctity is to be 
found, on the one hand, in the speculations concern- 
ing the ascetic, aloof from all human interest and 
clothed with and fed on air, in whom, as it would 
appear, there is no longer anything human ; on the 
other hand, in the doctrines relating t» t he identity 
of the atman and the brahman , and to nirvana. 

All the Indian sects have adopted t ho idea of the 
jivanmukta , and they have all had to study the 
various complicated problems which it raises.* (Jan 
the jtvammikta fall from sanctity? Is he sinless? 
May he do whatever he pleases, since sin no longer 
exists for him ? Is he necessarily inactive? Is he 
incapable of suffering? Is he exempt from mundane 
thoughts? Wo have a great deal of literature re- 
lating to these problems, especially in Buddhism 
( jivanmukta -arhat). It is one of the character- 
istics of Hindu theologians that they have always 
tried, with much loyalty, sagacity, and subtlety, 
to * organize’ mystical ideas which cannot easily bo 
reconciled with morality and experience. 

Within the limits of this article we cannot even 
touch upon the problem that is here presented. 

Litkhatmrk.— P. Oltramare, / linioire des idtes thtfonophiptes 
dam I'Inrf <•, Paris, 190(5, i. H14; A. Barth, Rflufions of India, 
London, 1891, pp. 79, 210; urtt. Auuat Karma, Niuv an 

I.OU1S 1)1C LA VALLfiK POUSSIN. 
INANA-MARGA. — '! ’lie term jhana-mdrya, 
‘the pathway of knowledge’ (to salvation, mokwt, 
nmkti), or /unna-kunda, ‘department of know- 
ledge,’ covers whet, are known as the * systems of 
Indian philosophy.’ The term is opposed to 
karma-murya htrma kmuht, salvation by 

works. Thu literature of the Vedic period is 
characterized by a joy of life which forms a st rik- 
ing cunt rast to the pessimistic attitude that domi- 
nates Indian thought throughout the later periods. 
The Vedas themselves are chiefly concerned with 
the attainment of happiness in this world and its 
continuance in the next by means of sacrifices and 
other good works (karnuin i) pleasing to the gods. 
At an early period we find* objections raised to the 
purely sellish character of this attitude ; some of 
the earlier Upanisads reject works altogether as 
being utterly inadequate, if not useless, for the 
attainment of salvation, and because tlioy aim at 
worldly happiness only. This opposition to Vedic 
ritual gradually disappears in the Upanisads , and 
ultimately the philosophy of the upanifads be- 
comes the Vedanta, ami the saving knowledge 
that they teach is called the Vedanta (end of the 
Voda). 

I. Upan»?ads. —The general attitude of the 
Upanisads to works is that sacrifice and good 
works may procure happiness to a limited extent, 
but are on the whole a hindrance rather tnan a 
help in the attainment of real salvation, which is 
to ho obtained through knowledge alone. To have 
any merit, works must not be performed with 


a view to a particular reward; if performed in 
a proper spirit, they contribute to originate a de- 
sire for knowledge. In order that knowledge may 
arise, the effects of evil works must be obliterated, 
and this may be effected by performing acts of 
piety not aiming at any immediate reward ; when 
the mind has been purified in this way, there 
arises a desire for knowledge, and ignorance comes 
to an end. Works, however, although useless by 
themselves, are sometimes even said to be 
essential : 

‘Only ho who known both knowledge ami not-knowledge 
(works) can be saved, because by good works he overcomes 
death and by knowledge he obtains the immortal.’ 1 

At a very early period wo find two new ideas, 
which were destined to influence profoundly all 
future Indian thought, making their appearance 
with striking suddenness— (lie doctrines of mcteni- 
psychosis (sainsdra) and of the influence of actions 
in a previous existence (karma). No satisfactory 
explanation has yet been given of the origin of the 
former of these beliefs, on which the latter de- 
pends (see, further, art. Mkticmi\syciiosis[ Hindu]). 
The second idea is based on the belief that no 
good or evil deed can go unrewarded or un- 
punished ; happiness in this life is the reward of 
good deeds in a previous existence, while misery, 
ofteu apparently unmerited, is readily explained 
as the result of evil deeds in a previous existence 
(see, further, art. KARMA). What is true of the 
previous existence must hold also of the one prior 
to that, and so on. The cycle of oxistenco has no 
beginning, and similarly has no end ; for in each 
existence there must be a certain balance of un- 
rewarded good or unexpiated evil to carry the 
individual oil to a new existence. Every action 
unfailingly brings its own reward or punishment ; 
the cause of action is desire, and desire is due to 
ignorance, which mistakes the real nature of 
things (cf. art. Desire [Buddhist]) ; it is this 
ignorance that is the cause of the cycle of re-births 
(cf. art. Maya). The result of this doctrine is 
a firm conviction of the misery of mundane exist- 
ence, which contrasts with the passionate love of 
life of the earliest period, and tlie belief that real 
happiness is to bo obtained only by roleaso from 
the saihsdra. This release is to he* obtained only 
by destroying the ignorance which is the root of 
the cycle of existence; the object of the various 
philosophies is to teach that knowledge which 
brings salvation from mundane existence to the 
happy few. 

Vedic and allied knowledge, and indeed all 
existing knowledge, was early recognized as in- 
sufficient for the attainment of salvat ion. 

Thus, for example, we line! 2 Namda lamenting that, though 
lie has studied the Vedas, the epics, grammar, etc., and ia 
learned 111 the scrlpturea, yet ho is not learned in the atman ; 
and beseeching to be taught tlie at man that overcomes sorrow, 
and to be led to the 'shore that lies beyond sorrow.’ Similarly, 
Svetaketu, huviug completed his education under his father 
Arupi, and failing to answer questions put to him, upbraids his 
father for declaring his education perfect.® Mere learning and 
book-knowledge then are not sufficient: 'The at man is not 
attained by loan ling . . . and much knowledge of books.’ * 
True knowledge in the Upanimds is a knowledge 
of brahman or tho atman (yq.v.). This knowledge 
was recognized as being diflerent in its nature from 
what is commonly understood by the term ‘ know- 
ledge’ ; for it is* possible to know all branches of 
human knowledge and yet be ignorant of the 
saving knowledge of the atman ; this state of 
ignorance of true knowledge is called widya (‘ not- 
knowledge ’) ; this term gradually lost the meaning 
of simple ignorance, and came to be applied to that 
false knowledge which impedes a knowledge of 
brahman , by preventing us from seeing tilings as 
they really arc, and is based on illusion (mdyd) 
due to tlie limitations of the human intellect. 

1 Tia L T ftan . 11. 2 Chhdnd. If pan. vif. 10. 

3 11 chad. Ar. Upan. vi. 2. * Ka\h. Upan. 1 . 11. 23. 
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Ignorance, then, is the knowledge derived from the 
experience of the sense*, while true knowledge is 
of brahman or the Atman. 

There are two fundamental ideas in the 
Upaniqads — brahman and the At mat ?, which came 
to bo used synonymously. Brahman is the lirst 
principle of tho universe, the Eternal One, the all- 
pervading power ; dtman is first the vital principle, 
the Self, then the All-soul, the One, and tiius 
comes to be identical with brahman. Saving 
knowledge consists in tho recognition of the unity 
of brahman and the dtman of the individual soul 
with tho world-soul, and the object of the Upani- 
sads is to teach a knowledge of brahman. The 
doctrine of the identity of brahman and the dtman 
is summed up in such phrases ns tat tvmn asi 
(‘thou art That’) and aham brnhnutsmi (‘ I am 
brahman'). The veil of ignorance, through which 
we soe a plurality of objects when in reality 
brahman atone exists, is lifted when the under- 
lying brahman of the object is recognized in the 
dtman of the knovver. Mundane objects are not 
realities, and are of no value for tlieir own sake, 
but exist only through the dtman , which alone 
exists and is the entire universe. Yftjfiavalkya 
compares the phenomena of the world to the notes 
of a lute or conch-shell : tho notes cannot be 
seized ; only when the instrument or the player is 
seized can they be seized ; in the same way it is 
only when the dtman is known that all else is 
known. He who has comprehended the dtman 
knows tho whole universe. 1 When it is recognized 
that there is only one being, the self or dtman , 
eternal and unchanging, the illusions resulting 
from the limitations of the intellect disappear, and 
release is obtained from this world of ignorance. 

2 . Vedanta. — Tho Briilnnanio speculations of tho 
Upaniqadft are developed in Lnu philosophical 
system usually called Vedanta, properly the 
Uttara-mimarfisa, or ‘Second inquiry’ (concerning 
brahman ; it is also called Unihma-inlm&ihsa) ; the 
founder of the system, Bildarayana, flourished 
about the beginning of tho Christian era, and his 
great expositor Sankara eight conturics later. 
The fundamental notion in tho system, which is 
still tho most influential in India, is the identity of 
the dtman, or Belf, with the brahman. Brahman 
is the One, the Unique, the Self-existent, ever- 
lasting and unchanging, and cannot, therefore be 
subject to division into parts. The self of each 
individual must therefore he identical with the 
self of brahman , instead of being a part of it ; the 
self in each individual is therefore the whole un- 
divided brahman. Nothing exists but brahman 
{advaita - vftda i doctrine of non - duality). The 
apparent objections to this, which arise out of 
mundane experience, are due to ignorance, which 
prevents the self from recognizing that, all else is 
illusion ; the phenomena of tho snihsdra and the 
material universe aro illusions, just as the idea of 
separate souls is. Tho Vedanta does not inquire 
into the origin of this ignorance, whether due to 
desire, etc., or not, but teaehes that it may he 
destroyed by the saving knowledge that all that is 
not soul is illusion, and that the soul is brahman. 
“When this truth is known, tho fetters that bind 
the soul to the cycle of existence are broken, and 
relcaso is obtained (see, further, art. VedXnta). 
Wo may here mention the Visisttidvaita (‘modi- 
fied monism’) school of the Vedanta founded by 
Ramanuja, one of the most important commentators 
on the Brahmas CUras, who nourished in the 12th 
cent.. A.D. ami belonged to the Bhagavata sect. 
He expounds the Vedanta system according to the 
tenets of this monotheistic sect in a way which 
dillers in important points from tho outlino just 
given ; according to the Vi6i$tiidvaitas, the indi- 
1 Brhad. Jr. Upon. ii. iv. 8. 


vidual souls are not identical with brahman or 
God, hut are elements of him and not separate 
from him ; the individual souls aro involved in tho 
miseries of mundane existence, not entirely by 
'ignorance, hut by unbelief. The true means of 
salvation is therefore found, not in some means of 
’ognition, but in devout love of God ( bhakti ) and 
belief. 

3. Sdiikhya. — The Sahkhya school, which has 
been called the oldest real system of Indian philo- 
sophy, is as much impressed by the infinite variety 
:>f the universe as the Vcdftnta is with its unity. 
The system, tho traditional founder of which was 
Kapila, is essentially dualistic ; two principles are 
admitted whose in ter workings produce the universe 
—prakrti (matter) and purttsa (soul or spirit) ; tho 
latter is not one all-pervading spirit like the 
brahman of (he Vedanta, but rather an infinite 
number of individual spirits each independent., and 
thus the variety of the universe is explained. 
These two are entirely distinct-, and have existed 
side by side from all eternity. Mental processes 
are mechanical actions of physical organs, i.e. of 
prakfti ; prakffi, however, would remain un- 
conscious if it were not acted upon by puru$a ; 
purnqn* <M ‘ «oul, has no volition of its own, but the 
subtle body [silksma&arlra), the inner oigans and 
senses which surround it, has. Through this 
body the soul becomes involved in the samsara, 
and thus has to sutler the miseries of mundane 
existence. The aim of the Sahkhya is to teach 
t\mt 2>unisa, is absolutely distinct from prakrti in 
the most subtle organs. A knowledge that these 
two are absolutely distinct, and have been so from 
the beginning, delivers the soul from the cycle of 
existence; it then realizes that, the connexion 
between soul and mat ter, on which the miseries of 
the world depend, is only an apparent one, and, 
when this is realized, the sufferings of prakrti are 
no longer the sufferings of nurusa , while the 
sufferings of the former are no longer experienced, 
since they aro 110 longer ‘ illuminated ’ by purnsa 
(see, further, art. Sankiiya). 

Tlio philosophical basis of Buddhism is consider- 
ably influenced by the Sahkhya (for a di Hi Tent 
view soo above, p. 21 1 1 ’), It assumes that mundane 
existence is nothing but suffering, and that the 
cause of this suffering is the desire to enjoy the 
apparent delights of the world. The cause of this 
attachment, is ignorance ; this ignorance and all 
that follows it will he dissipated when attachment, 
to the world is renounced. 

Yoga. — The Yoga system, founded by I'atnfi- 
jaB, who, if not identical with the celebrated 
grammarian of that name, likewise flourished in 
the 2nd cent. n.<\, is closely connected with the 
Sahkhya. The philosophical basis of the Yoga is 
that of tho Sfiiikliya with tho addition of the 
notions of a Personal God {i&rara) and of Urn 
occult powers <0 be derived from Yoga practices. 
Its characteristic feature is the influence laid on 
asceticism and mental concentration (yogn = con- 
templation, concentration, union). 

Asceticism and contemplation have always been 
practised in India as means of acquiring merit. 
Patanjali developed a formal system the methodical 
practice of which, in addition to giving occult 
powers, is regarded by him as one of the surest 
ways of gaining saving knowledge. The aim of 
Yoga was at lirst that of the Sahkhya, namely, 
the separation ( kaianlyn ) of soul and matter ; but, 
with the addition of the idea of a Personal God 
{ifoara) or Universal Soul, tho ultimate aim conies 
to be union of tho individual soul wit h God. The 
mind is to be deliberately and artificially with- 
drawn from the external world and concentrated 
upon itself ; it is Mien enabled to throw oil one by 
one the material fetters that bind it to the samsdra , 
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and to awaken to a knowledge of truth, and the 
individual soul gains freedom and absorption in 
the World-Soul {see, furl her, art. Yoga). 

5. Minor systems. — Of the minor systems that 
tcaeli the way of escape from the samsara the 
most important is the Vaises ika founded by 
Kanada (the name, however, may be a nickname, 
‘ atom-eater ’) at quite an early date. Deliverance, 
according to Kanada, is to be obtained only by a 
knowledge of the real nature of soul and the 
unreality of matter, and this depends upon a 
knowledge of the ‘six categories’ (pad/irtha), 
under which everything that, exists can be classed; 
these are substance, quality, action, generality, 
individuality, and inherence or inseparability. 
These are narrowly defined and subdivided; it is 
from the fifth that tin? system takes its name 
(vihsa= atomic individuality); all substances (de- 
fined in the first category as earth, water, light, 
air, ether, time, space, soul [dtman], mind [mams]) 
consist of invisible atoms, from the combination 
of which all mental and physical phenomena 
ariso. Freedom is obtained 'when the Vaisesika 
doctrines have been comprehended (sec, further, 
art. Vaiskmika). 

The Nyaya system of Gautama is usually coupled 
with the Vaisesika, from which it is developed. It 
is really a system of logic and the moans of know- 
ledge. Truth is to be attained by the application 
of sixteen categories, or logical notions, and salva- 
tion depends 011 a correct knowledge of their nature. 
Tt is only when the student has thoroughly mas- 
tered (he system that he is eapablo of ascertaining 
truth (see, further, art. NyAya). 

The aim of the lTirva-mimniiisa (‘ first inquiry’), 
which is usually coupled with the Vedanta, is, like 
that of the other syst ems, the attainment of libera- 
tion from t lie world, but, as the other name (Karnui- 
mimaiiisa) of the system shows, the means that it 
teaches is the observance of orthodox rites and 
ceremonies, aml,not saving knowledge. It is par- 
ticularly concerned with the study and interpreta- 
tion of the Vedas (see, further, art. MTmaimsa). 

Litkh atciik. — P. Deussen, Allyrmrine. (jeschichte der Philo- 
snphie, 1 , i. (U-ipzitf, 1894), Kng. lr., Chicago, 1U12, I. ii. (1899), 
Kiitf. tr., MlMilmpjrh, 190(1; SHKi. (1S79), vui. (1898), xv.(HKio), 
xvxiv. (U" 9 M), xxxviif. (1890), xlviii. (J904); Deussen, Scnhzty 
(fpanishath-', Leipzig, Das System drs Vedanta*, do. 

190(1; L. D. Barnett, Itmhtaa- Knowledge, London, J907; 
l&varakrKna, The Snnkhya KArikn , cd. and tr. II. T. Uole- 
hrooko and If. II. Wilson, Oxford, 1898, llnmhny, 1887, etc.; 
R. Garbo, Die Snipkhya-Philnsnphie, Leipzig, 1894, ami 
Sniikhtj t mid >'».»/», Htrassburg, 189(i; F. Max Muller, The. 
Six Systems of Indian Philosophy-*, London, 1906; Patafljali’a 
Yofidsutms, ed. and tr. It. Milra, Calcutta, 1848; Artha- 
saihyraha , cd. and tr. G. Thibaut, llunarcs, 1882. 

.T. Allan. 

JOACHIMITES. — As a sect in the Christian 
Church the Joachimites exercised a remarkable 
influence in the 13th cent., and, as wo shall see, 
some of their tenets passed over into tho motive- 
doctrines of the Reformation. The sect derived 
their name from Joachim of Floris, who seems to 
have been born in 1145 and to have died in 1202. 
lit? was, therefore, an older contemporary of Francis 
of Assisi (1182-1220), with whose followers the 
JoMchimitos were in vigorous sympathy. It is 
dilib'ull to disentangle the personality or the work 
of Joachim front the mass of tradition which has 
gathered about, bis name, and it is equally difficult 
to discover what .Joachim himself actually taught. 
Ho was certainly a creative personality, and works 
have been attributed to him which are really the 
fruit of tho school which called itself by liis name. 
In these works, more particularly the commentaries 
on Isaiah and Jeremiah, the germs of thought 
which ure duo to Joachim have been expanded and 
developed by the school which lie founded. As to 
the genuineness of the works attributed to Joachim, 
there is not. a great measure of agreement among 
scholars, but there is no doubt that he was one of 


the strongest churchmen of the 12th contnry. His 
influence on contemporaries and his place in the 
sect which called itself by his name entitle him to 
a position among the leading men of the century. 

X. Life of Joachim. — The facts of his life, so far 
as they can be disentangled (AS, May 29), may be 
briefly stated. He was certainly a Calabrian— first, 
head of a Cistercian monastery at Corazzo, and 
afterwards abbot of a stricter sect at Floris, with 
which place his name is generally associated. His 
work at Ooruzzo and Floris w as fostered by con- 
temporary popes, and lie appears also to have had 
a remarkalde influence on Richard of England and 
Philip of France. When his writings were sub- 
mitted to the Fourth Lateran Council in 1215, the 
only point condemned was his doctrine of the 
Trinity, in which he had parted from Peter 
Lombard (l)enzinger n , nos. 431-433). The place 
which Joachim heal in the regard of his time may 
be further gathered from the reference to him in 
Dante (Pamdiso, xii. 139-141). 

2. His views. — If we regard tho genuine works 
of Joachim as (a) Concordia Veteris et Novi Testa - 
vmnti (Venice, 1519), (/>) Psaltcrium Decern Chor- 
dfimm (do. 1527), and (c) Ex posit io apocalt/psis 
(do. 1527), then the following may be described as 
Iris views and the germs which were afterwards 
developed by bis school of thought. 

(1) Like tho visionaries who preceded him, such 
ah TIildegard and Elizabeth of Schbnau, he vigor- 
ously attacked the corruptions of the Church, and 
particularly its secularization. TTe held that the 
spirituality of the Church and the usefulness of 
its work in the world were being vitiated by tho 
secularizing atmosphere in which it was enveloped. 
(2) He looked for deliverance from secularization 
in an Age of the Spirit, operating I ! trough a purified 
monastieism, which in turn should foster the life of 
contemplation. (3) Behind all his teaching lay a 

hilosopliy of religious history which had caught 
the Montanistic spirit. Montanus had already 
taught the doctrine of Three Ages or States : first, 
an OT revelation ; secondly, a NT revelation ; 
thirdly, tho culminating age of Montanus and his 
pro] diets who should realize ft Church of the Holy 
Spirit (sco art. Montanism). The disciples of 
.Montanus were, therefore, tho spirit wiles , and it 
must not- be forgotten that of these Tertullian was 
one. This doctrine of the Three Ages or States 
was developed by Joachim. The first age was that 
of the Father, closing with Zaeharias, father of 
John the Baptist ; the second ago was that of the 
Son, reaching to the year 12G0 ; after 1200 began 
tho third age, that of the Holy Spirit. Though 
these ages overlapped to some extent, they wero 
distinct in Joachim’s thinking. Each age was 
divided artificially ; each had its special character- 
istic and atmosphere. Joachim’s teaching dealt 
mainly with the third of those ages. Here he 
showed himself a prophet and a visionary. The 
third age was to he the Aye of the Spirit. Mon 
were not then to he fettered by the letter. It was 
to be the age of the Eternal Gospel. It was not to 
be an age of ecclesiastical machinery. Rather was 
it to be an age of pure contemplation and of a per- 
fected monastieism. Joachim’s vision, in truth, 
was that of the imminent Ago of the Holy Spirit, 
which, in an artificial way, he said was to open in 
the year 1260. Cf. art. Agks of this Would 
(Christian), vol. i. p. 19l a . 

3 . His influence.— The views thus expressed by 
Joachim were eagerly caught up and developed by 
his followers, and the fullest expression of tliem is 
to be found in the commentaries on Isaiah and 
Jeremiah, which go under Joachim’s name. The 
stricter Franciscans also found them peculiarly 
congenial, and the idea of a spiritual Christianity 
and an imminent Age of the Spirit was at once 
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assimilated. by them. Their criticism of the 
secularized Homan Church had been exceptionally 
vigorous. To thorn the Church of Homo was the 
house of the courtesan, and the Church in its 
alliance with the world and in its greed of gain, 
shown in its many and dubious met hods for secur- 
ing gain, had been unfaithful to its true mission, 
the saving of the world for Christ. The Church 
ought to leave trusted in the strength of Cod, not 
in the sword. In allying itself with the power of 
the sword, it had been unfaithful. In common 
with the stricter Franciscans, the Joachimitea 
looked forward to a purified Church and a spiritual 
Christianity. In such a Church the monks would 
remain as the organ of the Spiritual Gospel. 
Outward authority must disappear in the Age of 
the Spirit. The later Joachimile teaching was 
peculiarly stringent in its anti-Romanism. One 
of the fruits of this school of thought was the 
famous Liber Introductorius in Evatu/rlium w ter- 
num , written probably in 1254 by the Franciscan, 
Gerardus of P»orgo San Donnino. Tn its teaching 
the fairtu factoring drew largely from the writings 
of Joachim, whom it regarded as an inspired 
prophet. The hook was condemned by Alexander 
IV. in 1255 ; but the apocalyptic ideas which it 
boldly taught lived on among the Franciscans and 
the followers of Joachim. From the chronicle of 
Salimbene of Parma, who belonged to a generation 
after Joachim, wo can gather how influential and 
central was the place oi Joachim in the esteem of 
his immediate followers, and we can see how the 
Joachimites were agitated by such questions as the 
cont roversy between the papacy and the monarchy, 
and the approaching last time. 

Though much of the teaching of Joachim and his 
followers was highly visionary and artificial, it is 
apparent that thero was behind it a genuine re- 
ligious experience. They made their protest Against 
the secularization of the Church and formed their 
vision of the future out of the fullness of this ex- 
perience. So far as their distinctive teaching was 
concerned, parts of it had been already before the 
Church's mind. L"ho doclrino of the Three Ages 
had been anticipated by Montanism, while the 
teaching of the Eternal Gospel may be found in 
Origan. Hut the religious experience of Joachim 
and his followers was a real contribution to the 
I bought of t he 13th century. Nor was it teaching 
which passed away. In one form or another the 
ideals of tho Joachim it es passed over into the 
thought of tho Reformation, influencing more 
especially such early Reformers as Wy clif and Hus, 

IjITbratibr.— J/?,M id.vii. [18R0) 87-141 ; J.G.V. Engelhardt, 
KirehenaescJiicMl. Abhandlungen, Erlangen, 1832; W. Prefer, 
Gesch. iter devtsehen Mj/stik tin MUtelallcr, Leipzig, 1874; H. 
Reuter, Gesch. der religuiften Aufliurutig im MitMalter, Berlin, 
1877; R. Jones,. Studies in Mystical Religion , London, 1909; 
P. Fournier, Etudes stir Joachim de, Fiore et ses doctrii us, 
Paris, 1900; H. B. Workman, Christian Thought to the lie- 
formation , London, 1911 ; urtt. s.o. in I' Rli* ix. 227, and CM 
viii. 40# ; Church Histories of Gieseler, Edinburgh, 1840-59; 
Neander, London, 1850 -52; Robertson, do. 1876; Moeller, 
do. 1892-1000; Kurtz, Leipzig, 1886. 

W Beveridge 

JOSAPHAT, BARLAAM AND.— The history 
of Barlnam and Josaphat, as it has become known 
through numerous translations in tho West, is de- 
rived from the Buddhist collection of stories known 
as the Jdtaka % tho ‘ Birth-Stories,’ records of the 
words and acts of the Buddha in t he course of his 
former existences upon oaith. 1 Of tho stories 
themselves tho date and origin are various. 
None, however, has attained to so great popularity 
or passed through so many transformations ana 
vicissitudes as that of Barlaam and Josaphat. 
All are of the nature of folk-lore, parable, or /able, 

1 On the Jdtaka Be© M. Winternitz, Gesch. der ind. Lift., 
Leipzig, 1908 ff., n. t. 89-127; The Jdtaka , or Stories of the 
Buddha' 8 Fortner Births, tr. from the Pfili by various handa, 
6 vols., Cambridge, 1896-1007 ; art. J at aka. 


derived from Indian sources or collections of tales, 
which in the first instance were for the most part 
in hi- Buddhist, but were adapted to the purposes 
of Buddhist propaganda and inado to serve etliical 
and didactic ends. Gautama himself becomes in 
them all the protagonist, and expounds or illus- 
trates the moral which the story is intended to 
enforce. Tn tho regions of the west, however, in 
which not a few of these narratives have found a 
homo and become popular, the Buddhist element 
thus introduced is again excluded ami is replaced 
by Christian terminology and teaching. Interpo- 
lation and adaptation have frequently so changed 
tho ‘atmosphere’ of the story and the definite 
point of tho moral that it is only historically ami 
by tracing the course of development that its 
Indian origin can bo recognized. 

Of the original form of tho story, as it was 
compiled in India or adapted from morn ancient 
existing materials, nothing is directly known. 
Incidents or parables contained in it have been 
traced in the Buddhist Aeadiina, the Mafia bhd rata, 
and elsewhere. From the Buddhist original, which, 
it may he assumed, was composed in Magudhi,or in 
an eaily form of some 1’raUrit dialect, a Pahlavi 
rendering was made in or about tho time of the 
reign of Chosroes the Great of Persia (a.d. 531- 
579). This version also is no longer extant. 
Thero is, however, a curious and certainly not ac- 
cidental resemblance between the life and history 
of this king and the character of Abenner, the 
Indian ruler and the father of Josaphat, as pre- 
sented in the Buddhist story. To this Pahlavi 
rendering, which would seem to have been already 
deprived of its distinctive Buddhist features and 
teaching, all the numerous versions of I he West 
owe their origin. The earliest Greek translation 
is derived from a Syriac version of the Paldavi, 
and is attributed to the beginning of the 0th cent., 
partly on the ground that in an enumeration of 
the great religions of the world no reference is 
mado to Muhammadanism. The Greek text is 
printed among the works of John of Damascus, 1 
to whom it was ascribed by a mistaken identifica- 
tion with a ‘John, Monk of the Convent of St. 
Saba,* to whom the work was assigned in the colo- 
phon of early Greek MSS. There are also three 
early Arabic versions, the original of which bore 
tho title of Kitab liabnthar wu limhtsnf ; and a 
inedi.Tval Jewish translation into Hebrew, attri- 
buted to Abraham ibn Chisdai in tho 13th cen- 
tury. 2 From these Oriental renderings all the 
later versions, numbering more than sixty, are 
ultimately descended. The first Latin translation 
was made from tho Greek by Anastasias, the 
papal librarian in the latter part of the 9th cent., 
and became the parent of most of the modern 
European versions, including tho English. The 
Greek was again independently translated into 
Latin a few centuries later by J. Bi I litis. Abbot 
of St. Michel in Brittany ; a and both renderings 
are printed union*? the works of John of Damascus. 
The earliest English version was produced by W. 
Caxton in A.D. 1483. 4 There are also extant four 
later versions or paraphrases in English, three of 
which are in verse. Tho verse renderings have 
been reprinted more than once, 8 but the prose 


version is rare. 

l PG xcvl. 867 ff. 

- Tho Arabic text has boon reprinted recently at Cairn for 
the turnout of the Coptic Christiana, under the title of Sat rah 
BarlAm wa Vudqa f (Egyy. Erplor. Fund Arch. Report, 1911- 
12. v. 08). 

8 J. Jacob#, Barlaam and Josaphat, p. xoiii. 

4 Reprinted by J. Jacobs, London, 1895; and also as an 
appendix to the same author’a Barlaam and Josaphat. 

os.g. by J. Jacobs, op. cit. ; K. .8. Macdonald, Story of Bar • 
laamand Josaphat, ‘The llystorye of the llermyte Balaam* 
(lie), from Caxton ‘a Golden Legend. In an appendix Mac- 
donald prints three variant forms of tho story from m many 
MSS. 
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Essentially the legend in as follows. Variations 
in detail, however, are numerous in the different 
versions. 

Antoccdontly to the reign of a powerful Indian ruler named 
Abenncr, Ohnnkiun ii'uohmg had found its way to the East; 
and many converts had been inadu within his dominions. The 
king himself, however, was strongly opposed to the foreign 
religion, and issued nn edict against it. Among others an in- 
timate friend and minister of the king embraced Christianity, 
and, renouncing the world, adopted the life of an anchorite in 
the desert. Having boon by the direction of the king brought 
hack to the royal court, he there delivered a brief appeal and 
apology, by which A ben nor wm further incensed against the 
Christians. He dismissed his former friend in anger, forbidding 
him ever to return to his presence. 

A son is afterwards horn to the king, who hitherto had been 
childless, of faultless form and beauty, to whom is given the 
name of Josapliat (in the Creek ’l<o*<ra<f>). At a birthday feast 
Ohaldwan astrologers who are present prophesy of his future 
greatness and wisdom. In sonic forms of the story the horo- 
scope of the child is represented as foretelling also that he will 
abandon the religion of Ills fathers, and will turn to the true 
faith. At this the father is greatly distressed, and in order to 
avert the fulllliuent of the prophecy builds for his soil a beauti- 
ful palace, where the princo is confined in the midst of all that 
is attractive and beautiful, that he may not come into contact 
with misery or death. 

In the event, however, when the prince reaches man’s estate, 
he Hocks release from constraint, and with his father’s reluctant 
consent goes forth from the palauo, and gains his first experi- 
ence of the external world. lie encounters In succession a 
blind man, a leper, a man aged and Infirm, and a corpse ; and 
in answer to his troublud inquiry Is told that misfortunes and 
miseries such as these are the common lot of tnen. lie is 
deeply moved, and learns further that the secret of deliverance 
from these woes is known only to the holy hermits who have 
withdrawn from the world; and he expresses accordingly the 
desire to see them and to hoar from their own lips the true 
knowledge. Ilis wish cannot be granted, because by the de- 
cree of his father the hermits have all been expelled from the 
country. 

Under the guise of a jewel merchant, however, an anchorite 
who hears a high reputation for wisdom and purity of life comes 
to the court, and in successive interviews with the prince con- 
vinces him of the truth, whereupon tho latter expresses his 
determination to become the anchorite's disciple. The anchor- 
ite's name is Barliuun. To convey his teaching he employs a 
scries of apologues or parables, which set forth the true doctrine 
and illustrate the vanity and fruitlessness of worldly things. 
In the number and arrangement of these parables the* versions 
again present considerable variations. Trie king is naturally 
moved to grief and wrath on hearing of his son's conversion, 
and endeavours by threats and argument to change his purpose. 

He also issues orders for the arrest of Karlanm. The hermit, 
however, has left the city, and the attempt fails. Arrange- 
ments nre then made for the holding of a public discussion be- 
fore the prince, in which a stranger, Nachor, is to play the 
purl of advocate of the new doctrine, to present the Christian 
argument, and to be defeated in debate. Tiius it is hoped to 
discredit the faith in the ryes of Josuphat, and to induce him 
to abandon his resolve to follow Barlu/un. In a secret inter- 
\i»*w with Nachor, however, the prince threatens him with 
death if he dees n«>t vindicate the truth, lie urges his case 
therefore with eloquence and success, and offers before tho 
king a powerful and convincing apology for the faith, by which 
his opponents are put to silence. Nachor himself then with- 
draws into the wilderness. A further attempt is made to lead 
the prince astray by means of worldly and sensual temptations, 
in which Liu; agency of Theudoa, a magician, is employed. This 
also meets with no success; and Theudas himself is converted 
by means of a parable which .fosaphat relates to him. Finally, 
the prince forsakes his home and the royal court, and, with 
Barlauin as ids companion and friend, gives himself over to the 
life of an anchorite in the wilderness. 

Some forms of the legend arc in their details 
more strikingly reminiscent of the life history of 
Gautama Buddha than is tho above, which in sub- 
stance represents the Groek. Thus in an Arabic 
version the Bo-tree appears, with miraculous fruit. 
Josapliat decs on horseback from the city by night 
in company with his vizier, whom he wends back, 
together with his horse and all his possessions, 
when he arrives in the wilderness. After his con- 
version he is carried up into heaven, and on his 
return devotes himself with much success to preach- 
mg the doctrine. lie dies, as in the Buddhist 
record, reclining with his head to the west, and 
with a final blessing on his disciple Ananda. 

The distinctively Christian features of the 
narrative are interpolations introduced to further 
a polemic interest, when the story was utilized for 
Christian edification and adapted to the purposes 
of Christian apologetic,. The older Oriental ver- 


sions, as the Arabic above, more evidently betray 
their Indian and Buddhist origin. Both Barlaam 
and Josapliat have a formal place on the roll of 
Christian saints, and special (lays in the calendar 
are set apart to their memory. In the Menology 
of the Greek Church, August 26 is the com- 
memoration of St. Josapliat; 1 and, in tho sister 
Church of Rome, Nov. 27 is dedicated to the 
joint service of the two saints. There are said to 
bo relics of St. Josapliat, in the form of a bone 
and part of the spine, preserved in a church at 
Antwerp. A monastery in Thessaly bears the 
name of St. Barlaam ; and elsewhere also churches 
have been consecrated in their honour. 

Not the least remarkable of the many strange 
features of the story is that the names of the two 
principal characters are both ultimately derived 
from one and tho same source, and denote tho 
Buddha, the founder of tho Buddhist faith. The 
characters, therefore, are really doublets of a 
common original. The Greek 'ludira# is a trans- 
formed and corrupted form of tho title Bodhi - 
mftva, which through tho Pahlavi found its way 
into Arabic as Budasaf, and then by a confusion of 
h and }/, letters which dill’or only by the diacritical 
point, became YmLisaf or Yodfisftf, and ultimately 
Yousuf. Balauvar, tho original form of the name 
which through t he Syriac has become Barlaam, is 
the well-known title of t he Buddha, BhttynvCm , ‘ the 
Lord/ the pairs of letters g and /, v and r being 
similar and easily confused in the Pahlavi alpha- 
bet. Thus the groat Indian religious teacher re- 
appears in a double form in the West as a vener- 
ated Christian saint. Other names also in the 
story seem to he derived from the Indin, n legends. 
Thus Zardan, the nobleman entrusted with the 
guardianship of the young prince, has been 
identified with Chamhikn, Gautama’s charioteer 
and the companion of his flight from his father’s 
palace. 

The Latin version of Barlaam and Josapliat 
was printed as early as 1539 at Basel ; but the 
Greek text not until three centuries later, at Paris 
in the year 1832. In the latter the history is 
described as ‘a profitable story brought . . . from 
the further part of Ethiopia, called India, by John 
the Monk ... of the Monastery of St. Saha or 
Sabas.’ John the Monk is believed to be identical 
with a well known John, a member of an early 
fraternity on Mt. Sinai, who lived about two 
centuries before John of Damascus (t A.D. 756). 
It was not, however, until the discovery in 1889, 
in tho monastery of St. Catherine, of the Syriac 
text of the Apology of Aristides* that it became 
evident that the defence of the faith o He red by 
Nachor in the story was not original, but borrowed 
from I be Christian author. According to Eusebius 
(HE iv. 3), Aristides addressed his Apology to tho 
Emperor Hadrian (A.D. 117-138), but in the judg- 
ment of Kendel Harris the work belongs more 
probably to the early years of his successor, 
Antoninus Pius (138-161). It was long believed to 
have been lost. Willi the publication of the Syriac 
text its practical identity with the Greek which 
forms part of tho story of Barlaam and Josapliat 
was at once recognized. In its Syriac form the 
text of the Apology is expanded by a number of 
characteristic repetitions and additions, which add 
considerably to its length. The Greek is believed 
to represont more faithfully the original. In the 
eariy Christian centuries tlie Apology of Aristides 
enjoyed much popularity, and was regarded as an 
effective and complete defence of the faith. It was 
adopted accordingly by the Greek translator of the 

1 fivyui) rot) berCov ’I u>daa<f> tnou ’Afttyrjp tou pair iMwt (J. Jooobfl, 
op. eit. p. xvlk 

* Published with an Eng. tr. by J. Rondel Harris in TS i. 1, 
Cambridge, 1891. 
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Indian legend and placed in the mouth of Nachor 
as the convincing exposition of the Christian faith 
which should refute the arguments of his heathen 
opponents. The attribution of the text to John of 
Damascus rests upon a comparatively late tradi- 
tion. It will be found printed in all complete 
editions of his works. 

In all versions of the story the means by which 
the conversion of the prince is effected is the 
narration to him by Barlaam, the anchorito dis- 
guised as jewel -merchant, of a series of tales or 
parables convoying moral instruction and warning. 
The nuinbor and order of these parables vary con- 
siderably in the different versions. More than 
thirty altogether are cont ained in the several earlier 
translations, bub of these only nine are commou to 
all, and sixteen find a place* in only one form or 
version of the story. 1 The Hebrew text is remark- 
able for the number of parables that it records 
which are not found elsewhere. Two of the stories 

{ losses, s an individual interest. That of the Sower 
ollows so closely the lines of the narrativo in the 
Synoptic Gospels that its source can hardly he in 
doubt. It is found, moreover, in the earliest 
versions, Arabic and Hebrew, as well as in the 
Greek, and therefore must have been inserted in 
the legend at an early date. The details are en 
tircly Christian. Similar moral teaching derived 
from the processes of ploughing and sowing is 
contained in an early Buddhist story, which there 
is no reason to believe has como under Christian 
influence.* The likeness between the two is not. 
striking. Perhaps it justifies the suggestion 
that the Christian form of the parable lias re- 
placed a Buddhist original of similar import. 

Stories similar to that of the three caskets in 
Shakespeare’s Merchant of Venice are distributed 
more widely. They are found in the Talmud as 
well as in Buddhist sources, anti in mediaeval 
Europe seem to have been well known and popular. 
In the legend of Barlaam and Josaphat tne king 
sets before his attendants four caskets, two of 
which aro ovorlaid with gold and precious stones, 
and two covered with rough clay. The gold- 
encrusted caskets, however, contain only dry bones, 
the others are filled with pearls and jewels. The 
courtiers are then summoned before the king, and 
required to estimate the value of the several 
caskets. Their judgment is, of course, at fault; 
and the king enforces the moral that a fair outside 
often conceals an evil heart, while the clay-covered 
vessels he likens to the hermits in mean outward 
raiment, hut within full of noble and elevating 
thoughts. Whether the English poet- was familiar 
with the legend of Barlaam and Josaphat it is im- 
possible to determine; hut the ultimate source of 
the story which ho has adopted and immortalized 
is Buddhist and Indian. That it was contained in 
the original form of the Indian legend is proved 
by the fact that it finds a place in the earliest 
versions. 

Literature. — J. Jacobs, Barlaam and Josaphat, English 
Lives of Buddha. Jjondon, 1890 (the most eonipfoto discussion 
of the legend anti its historical relations, where also numerous 
references will he found to earlier works); Max Muller, 
‘Migration of Fables,’ iu Selected Essays, London, 1881, i. 633 ff. ; 
K. S. Macdonald, Story of Barlaam and Josaphat, Calcut ta, 
1896 ; H. Zotenberg, Notice mr le liore de Barlaam et Juasaph, 
accompagnde d' extraits du texts gree et des versions am be et 
ithiopienne, Paris, 1886 ; F. Heuclcenkamp, Die provenmUsehe 
Prosa - liedakt ion des ge.istlichm Rowans von Barlaam und 
Josaphat,, Halle, 1912 ; J. Rondel Harris, Apology of Aristides, 
Cambridge, 1891 ; S. a'Oldenbnrg’, ‘ Persidskii izvodft povtati o 
Varlaam6 i Iosaffi/ Zapiseki vostod. otdH. imp. mss. archaeolog. 
obSdestva, lv. [1800] 229-265. The Greek text was published 
separately for the first time bvj. F. Boissonado in hi nAneedofa 
Oraica, iv., Paris, 1882. It Is reprinted, e.g., by J. Armitage 
Robinson in TS i. 1, Cambridge, 1891. Further bibliographical 
material is given by K. Krumbacher, Oesch. dc-r byzant . Lit.?, 
Munich, 1897, pp. 886-801, A. GKDKN. 

i J. Jacobs, op. eft. p. llx. 

a Sutta Nipdta, i. 4 (8BB x.« [1898], pt. II. pp. 11-16). 


JOSEPHUS. — The correct form of the name 
of Josephus (or, according to his adopted Homan 
name, Falvius Josephus), the Jewish historian, 
was ’I u>a-giros, written also ’ItAmpnro* or ’ldxwnroi ; 
Latin Josrpux, Joscppits , or Josippos. The forms 
’Iu><77j0os, Josephus, first came into use during 
the Middle Ages, on the analogy of the Biblical 

I. Life. As Josephus left behind him an auto- 
biography, and often speaks about himself in his 
other writings, we possess a relatively large amount 
of information regarding him. He was horn in 
the first year of the Emperor Gaius, i.a. A.l). 157-38, 
and whs a scion of one of the most eminent priestly 
families among the Jews. His father’s name was 
Matthias, while his mother was of princely blood, 
being a descendant of the Ifamiomean leader 
Jonathan. Being inf-ended for the priesthood, lie 
was intioduced to the study of Jewish law and 
literature at an early age ; and at the age of 
sixteen he attended successively the schools of 
the three leading sects of Judaism -Pharisees, 
Kaddueees, and Ksscnes — in order to acquire the 
intimate knowledge of each requisite for an 
eventual choice among them. He afterwards 
attached himself to a hermit, called Banfln, who 
dwelt in the desert, even living for a time as an 
ascetic. At the age of nineteen he resolved to 
embrace the doctrine of the Pharisees, and began 
to fake part- in tho political life of Jerusalem. He 
first came into public notice in A.D. 63 or 04, when 
lie was sent, probably with others, as an ambas- 
sador to Home, to treat for the release of certain 
Jews whom the procurator helix had sent in 
custody to the capital. His mission was attended 
with complete success, and he was sent homo laden 
with gifts ( Vit. lflff.). 

On his return to Palestine, Josephus found every- 
thing in a state of ferment anil unrest, and the 
revolt of tho Jews broke out shortly afterwards 
(Aug. A.D. 66), spreading to Galilee and the sur- 
rounding district after tho defeat of Cest-ius Gallus 
near Jerusalem. Leaders were now elected in 
Jerusalem for the various insurgent territories, 
and to Josephus, associated, at flu* outset at least-, 
with two assessors, of whose counsels lie was hound 
to take cognizance {Vit. 29, 73, 77), fell a most 
important post— the chief command in tho two 
divisions of Galilee, including Gnnmla {II J ii. 568). 
He subsequently maintained that, along with 
others who shared his views, he had tried every 
possible means to prevent the outbreak, hut that 
the course of events had forced him to embrace the 
popular cause ; he alleges, indeed, that he accepted 
t he G alii a*an command not as a step towards war, 
hut with a view to its prevention ( Vit. 2<>f., 28 f.). 
As it fell to him to sustain the first assault of the 
legions, he fortified the most important points, 
such as Tiberias, Tariehem, and Jot-apata, and 
collected an army, the nucleus of which, formed of 
4500 mercenaries, was sup] demented by the Goldman 
levy of nominally 60,000 infantry and 350 horse 
(7j«/ ii. 569 ff.). His mobilization was interrupted 
by the attacks of the imperial forces stationed at 
Ptolemais and the troops of Agrippa II., as also by 
disputes with the cities of Tiberias and Sepphoria, 
the latter of which, favouring the cause of Home, 
was not to he relied upon. Josephus now T fell into 
hitter personal antagonism with John of Gisclialn, 
an implacable foe of Rome, who was urging on the 
insurrection, and whose machinations were so far 
successful that the Government- sent a commission 
to Galilee for the purpose of superseding .Josephus. 
The latter, however, was able to maintain his 

1 In this article tho works of Jn^'phus w ill he cited under tho 
following abbreviated forms : lU-Relhnn Judaic am, AJ~ 
Antiquitates J mlainr, Kft.~ Vita, CA- Contra A pivnem ; and 
tho accompanying numbers refer to the paragraphs of the 
present writer’s edition. 
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authority, and to thwart the designs of his enemy, 
mainly because of the loyal support accorded him 
by the people of Galilee. 

We do not know the gravamen of the charge preferred against 
JoHcphn«». fn <1 dilee, .John denounced him ana traitor to the 
national ivui'.i* (H J ii. 591), while in Jerusalem the same accuser 
contended Unit he hud the ambitions of a tyrant, and that ho 
might to he dHiuishcd from office before he became too powerful, 
as otherwise there was a danger of his coming to .Jerusalem 
and sidling up a despotic government (/f./ ii. ; Vii. 1i).‘i) an 
entirely different accusation, and one which practically means 
nothing. Hut, as Josephus is far from impartial in his narrative, 
it is highly probable that other and more serious grievances 
were brought against him. It would appear that he was no 
very enterprising or successful general, and showed dilatoriness 
in many things, lie was specially at fault In allowing Hopphoris, 
one of jiis commanding positions, to fail into the hands of the 
enemy ( //■>/ ii. .'>71, <U< 1 ), and proliabiy hi other wa,)8 laid him- 
self open to criticism. Whatever the truth may have been in 
these matters, it is clear that the dissensions with John of 
(iischala and ntiicrs woro anything but favourable to the pre- 
p.ir.dions ami defences being mafic by the Galilienns in view of 
the imminent attack of the Romans. 

In the spring of A.D. 67, immediately after 
Seppboris had been occupied and the surrounding 
country devastated by an advance guard of tho 
Roman army under Vbicidus, Vespasian, the legate 
of Nero, pressed forwards from rtolemais with .a 
largo force. Josephus fell back upon Tiberias, and 
from l here sent couriers to Jerusalem, demanding 
either that directive reinforcements should ho 
granted him or that peace should he concluded. He 
seems to have felt that Ills position in Tiberias 
was insecure, for, when ho heard of Vespasian's 
advance against Jotapata, ho marched thither, and 
gained admission before the investment was com- 
plete (St-h June, A.D. 67). But ho had little hope, 
as ho says (//■/ iii. 1 93 f. )» of making a stand here, 
and neeonliugly made up his mind to escape from 
the besieged town together with some of his more 
eminent colleagues. The inhabitants, however, 
forced him to remain, so that he continued to direct 
tho defence until tho place succumbed to a night 
attack, ‘20th July, A.n. 67. While the Komans 
were putting all to the sword, Josephus, along 
with forty others, men and women, saved himself 
by hiding in a cavern difficult of access. This 
place of concealment having been discovered, 
Vespasian, acting through the tribune Nicanor, 
with whom Josephus was personally acquainted, 
offered him the privilege of asking mercy, and 
after some consideration, he consented. 

His companions, however, would not hear of sub- 
milting to Rome, and gave Josephus the choice of 
committing suicidu or dying at. their hands; but at 
his suggestion lliey determined to kill one another 
in a certain order determined by lot, and the cast 
of fortune left ns the last survivors Josephus and 
another, whom he had little difficulty in persuad- 
ing to join him in accepting tho Roman clemency. 
Wo may venture to assert that the transaction 
cannot nave been quite as he describes it, for 
among those whom he claims to have outwitted 
wore persons by no means so simple as his narra- 
tive implies (BJ iii. 342). 

A ft cr this act of submission, Josephus was brought 
before Vespasian, who had him put in irons, with 
a view to Ids being sent to Nero at Rome. Tho 
prisoner now asked for a special interview with 
the commander, at which he announced to Ves- 
pasian that the imperial throne would shortly be 
his. Vespasian was at first inclined to deprecate 
such language, hut, having learned that Josephus 
had previously shown himself something of a 
prophet, he took a different attitude. The captive 
s(il] remained in bonds, indeed, but he was well 
treated, and at all events nothing more was said 
about Ivis being sent to Romo. 

Suetonius has a statement not unlike this, though differing In 
dotuils, namely that Josephus firmly maintained, when put in 
durance, I hat Vespasian would soon liberate him again, but as 
thu Emperor (Sueton. Vespa*. 6; Dio Class. Ixvi. 1). The pre- 
diction of Josephus must, therefore, have been known to other 


historians of the period. In point of fact, premonition* and 
prophecies were at that time fully credited and seriously 
regarded among all classes, and it is by no means unlikely that 
Josephus in his precarious situation should have ventured to 
make uuch a promotion — hazardous though it was. 11a vaunts 
his prophetic gift, and seems to have believed that God had 
specially favoured him and revealed t he future to him (BJ iii. 
rtftlf., 405 f., Vit. 208). In any case, the special favour shown 
to him by Vespasian bccics to prove that the Emperor felt in 
some sem:c indebted to him. 

Vespasian w as proclaimed Emperor in Alexandria 
on the 1st, then at tVsarea on the 3rd, of July, 
A.D. 69, and Josephus was at once set free (lu 
i v. 623 If. ). Ho accompanied the Emperor to Egypt, 
and in tho spring of A.D. 70 joined Titua in his 
march towards Jerusalem. IIo was present during 
I he whole siege, acting at the headquarters of 
Titus as interpreter and commissioner, knowing 
both the land ami the language, and thus taking 
service with the Romans against his own country- 
men (CA i. 48 f.). More than once, as he tells us, 
lie unsuccessfully advised his people fo abandon 
their futile resistance (HJ v. 114, 261, 361 If., vi. 
94 IF., 1 IS f., 365) ; on one occasion, indeed, a stone 
was hurled at him and ho was severely injured (HJ 
v. 541), for the insurgents regarded him as a rene- 
gade and a traitor (BJ iii. 438). When tho city 
fell, lie was able to save a numlier of prisoners, 
including his own brother, and to rescue some 
sacred writings ( Vit. 417 f . ), and he then accom- 
panied Titus to Rome and took part in the Jewish 
Triumph. Thereafter lie permanently resided in 
the capital. Vespasian allowed him to occupy 
his own previous dwelling, and granted him a 
pension and the right of citizenship. He now 
took the name Flavius Josephus. This gracious 
treatment was continued by Titus, as also by 
Domitian and tho Empress Domitia. Josephus 
likewise enjoyed tho friendship of Agrippa If. and 
his household ( Vit. 304), and it is probable that he 
kept in touch with eminent Jews in Alexandria 
and other places, as well ns with the Adiahenian 
chiefs who lived in Rome (BJ vi. 356, vii. 147). 

1 1 is wealth must have been considerable, for hia depredated 
lamia near Jerusalem had been taken by Titus in exchange for 
better situated properties, and Vespasian supplemented his 
annual allowance by tho gift of anolher estate in Judsca, which, 
again, was exempted from taxes by Domitian. He was several 
times married ; his first wife had remained in Jerusalem, and 
was among tho besieged (BJ v. 419). Vespasian subsequently 
gave him a girl-captive, who, however, deserted him in Egypt ; 
thereupon be married a third wife at Alexandria, and by her 
had three children, one of whom, a son named llyreanus, was 
still living in A.D. 94. Josephus had this marriage annulled in 
Home, and then took to wife one of his own race, a woman of 
good family belonging to Crete, who bore him two children, 
Justus an>l Simonides (Vit. 414 f - . 42(1 f.). The latter, who had 
the surname Agrippa, is believed by K. Znngemeister to be the 
AI. Klauus Agrippa mentioned in an inscription found in 
Cnaarvft (ZDPV \iii. [1890] 25). 

The outward circumstances of Josephus were 
thus fairly propitious. True, his good fortuuo was 
not altogether unbroken. He w r as hated, and more 
than once legally indicted, by his countrymen, 
notably by a certain Jonathan, who had raised 
some disturbance in Cyreno, nnd w ho, having been 
brought to Rome, denounced Josephus and other 
leading Jews as the instigators and abettors of tho 
rebellion. Similar things occurred under Titus 
and Domitian (BJ vii. 448 f. ; Vit. 423 f., 429). 
But Joseph na was always able to clear himself, 
and retained the favour of the three Flavian 
Emperors to the last. Among his pat rons w'as also 
tho Emperor’s freedman, Epaphroditus, to whom 
lie dedicated his later writings. 

The identity of this Epaphroditus is a disputed point. Some 
scholars, among whom is E, Sohiiror, identify him with the 
grammarian of the same name mentioned by Suidas (a.v. 
’Rira^ptfiro)— an opinion with which tho present writer cannot 
agree. Josephus eulogizes his friend as one who administered 
affairs of the utmost importance, and who hod experienced 
numerous changes of fortune: art dfy ptydXon piv avr bt 
ojiiAiJaar irpaypatn xai rvyatf iroAwrprf iron, iv airacri M Bnvpcurrifv 
d)\}<rtui* (iriStitdfifvaf uryuv xat wpoaiprcnv aperrjf dperaKivi}Tov 

(AJ i. 8)— statements which apply, not to the grammarian and 
scholar, but rather to tho frecaman, who had previously been 
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in the service of Nero, and who, under Domitian, acted as chief 
of the high and powerful royal office ab epistnlia. lie was dis- 
missed in a.d. 0f>, ami executed shortly afterwards (Sueton. Domit. 
14; Dio Cass, lxvii. 14). The identification of Epaphroditus 
is a matter of importance for the chronology of the writings 
of Josephus (of. Prosupographia Ttnper. Ilum., Berlin, lH97-:»s, 
ii. 3(1). 

Wo cannot pay when Josephus died. For us 
his life comes (o an end with his writings, and 
theso do not carry us heyoiul tho reign of Domitian. 
Wo may surmise, if wo caro, with U. lhaiwcll 
(Dissertation es in Ireiuvum , Oxford, 1689, p. 408), 
that he did not survive Domitian, and that he was 
involved in tho fall of his patron Epaphroditus, or 
fell a victim to the suspicion manifested by the 
Emperor in his last days. 

2. Works. —Wo have seen that Josephus spent 
the later portion of his life, from A.D. 71, in Rome, 
and it was here that presently ho entered upon his 
literary career. His object was to give the Greeks 
— a term which probably also covers the educated 
classes among t he Romans— a more thorough know- 
ledge of his own people, and especially of their 
history and their religion. Ho accordingly wroto 
in Greek, which he had doubtless learned while in 
his native country, and, as he. tolls us himself 
(CA i. 50 ; /I. A xx. 263), he guarded against defects 
in style by consulting writers of experience. Tt is 
certain that he also had some know led go of Latin, 
and in one passago ho quotes Livy ( AJ xiv. 68 ; cf. 
xix. 270). 

(a) II is first work was the 11 is ton/ of the Jewish 
War (' Icrropla rov ’IovScilkov iroXtfiov, de Bello 
Jut If tiro) — to give the title which ho himself chose, 
though tho MSS show a preference for ir epl AXworws 
(de (Japtivitate ), which also appears quite early in 
Christ ian literature, and is, indeed, used by Origon 
(Select ft, in Thrcnos t iv. 14 [BG xiii. 6f>(>)). In this 
work Josephus tells the story of the Jewish in- 
surrection m which he had taken part, lirst on tho 
national, then on the imperial, side. The hook 
was written after tho dedication of the temple of 
Pax (A.D. 75), and a little before the death of 
Vespasian (A.D. 70) (BJ vii. 158 L; Vit. 361; CA 
i. 50). As Josephus says in his preface, however, 
he was not the lirst to write a history of the war. 

An account of it had been given immediately niter its termi- 
nation in connexion with the domestic wars winch followed 
tho death of Nero; it had also been the nibjont of more* than 
one monograph, and it engaged the attention of historians 
subsequent to JoHophuB. One of tho earlier narratives wus 
composed l>v a certain Antonina Julianna, who likewise took 
part in tin*’ war, and was for a time procurator of .Indira 
(Minuc. Felix, Oct an inn, xxxiif. 4 ; BJ vi. 238). Josephus himself 
lmd previously written an Aramaic account (now lost.) of the 
war ror the use of his own people in the East, and it was only 
after the completion of this that he resolved to make bin candid 
narrative accessible also to the Romans and the Greeks (BJ 
i. 1 ff.). No part of this Aramaic record has come down to ns, 
and we are, therefore, not in a position to fix its relation to the 
extant Creek narrative. Tho latter was probably a complete 
recast, constructed on a more comprehensive plan. A Syriac 
version of bk. vi. of the BJ is preserved In the l’eshi(;ta, the 
Syrian OT (od. A. M. Oeriani, Milan, 1K70-80). Tins Is not, 
however, as some havo supposed, a survival of tho original 
Aramaic work, hut rather a translation from our present 
Cl reek text, as is clearly proved by its erronoous renderings 
(FI. Josophi Opera, cd. Niose, vi. p. xxl). 

In hia preface to the BJ, Josephus proposes, by 
means of a true and straightforward chroniclo, to 
bring his readers to a better understanding of tho 
Jewish people and of the insurrection. 

Ho then proceeds to give a brief abstract of the work, and 
opens his narrative (i. 31) with an account, of the Maccahioau 
rising. The first third of the book is entirely devoted to the 
period botween that event and the outbreak of the revolt 
against Rome (a.d. 00). Then comes the revolt itself : first, its 
beginnings (ii. 270); then tho campaigns of Vespasian in a.d. 
07-69 (iil. and iv.); the investment arid capture of Jerusalem 
(v. and vl.) ; and, lastly (vii.), the final passages of the conflict, 
down to the taking of Masada (a.d. 72), and the Jewish disturb- 
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practised in tho later Hasmomean period, from which all the 
neighbouring peoples suffered so much (Strabo, pp. 701, 703 ; 
Diodorus, xl. 2 ; Justin, xa ii. 4). 


As regards the war itself, Josephus is chiefly 
concerned to show that the Jewish people, and the 
aristocracy in particular, wero in no wise to blame 
for it, and that its real instigators were certain fanat- 
ical zealots, who tyrannized over tho people and 
coerced them into mutiny. Some degree of blame, 
no doubt, rested upon Gestius Gal l us, the com- 
missioner for Syria, who might have stamped out 
the rebellion at the outset had he only adopted 
vigorous measures and not. weakly given way (ii. 
533 tf.). Nevertheless, the truly guilty parties 
wero tho zealots, who remained ‘irreconcilable to 
tho last, and repeatedly rejected tho generous 
terms of peace proposed by Titus. These in- 
transigents were no longer to bo counted Jews at 
all: they had despised the Law and outraged all 
righteousness; they had desecrated the Temple, 
with the result that God was not on their side, but 
vouchsafed His presence to tho Roman armies, 
whose vengeance Ho permitted to he fully wreaked 
upon His own people (BJ iii. 203, v. 444, 562, vii. 
327 f.). 

We must conclude, from Josephus’s own account, 
that this presentation is one-sided and unjust , for 
a largo proportion of tho Jewish people wero heart 
and soul in favour of rebellion ; wo see in his per- 
version of the facts, however, the real explanation 
of his attitude and of his defection to Romo, lie 
admires the Romans, particularly their martial 
virtues, their military organization, and their learn- 
ing (BJ ii. 577 ft*., iii. 7011’., 115 6., v. 47 IK). His 
personal situation naturally leads him to accord 
special praise to Vespasian and his house, lie 
tells us (Vit, 361) that he submitted his narrative 
to Titus, and that the latter impressed his seal 
upon it and gave orders I hat it should ho published 
and placed in tho public library. H. would bo a 
mistake, however, to regard the work as lining on 
that account an official chroniclo. Josephus 
certainly had no Government commission for his 
task, hut wroto ont irelv on his own initiative. Ho 
occasionally alters or distorts his fuels to suit his 
royal patrons. A significant instance of this ap- 
pears in his narrative regarding the destruction of 
the Temple. 

Ho informs us that Titus was in no way to Mamo for the 
firing of tho building, as* that prince had decreed in a council 
of war that it should bo spared; but thn order was forgotten 
amidst the exasperation and vehemence of thn soldiery, and 
the sanctuary was given to the flames (//./ vi. 230 ff.). Another 
report, prob'd Jj traceable to Tacitus, t<>l!s a very different storv , 
viz. that Titu:* *gavo express orders that tho sanctuary should 
bo destroyed (Sulpicius Severn*, Chrun. u. \\\. 0; Orosius, 
vii. ix. 0; cf. .1. Be mays, Hemmmette Abhmntl ., Berlin, 
ii. 1516— a statement to which unquestimmbly tho preference 
must bo given. Similarly, in comparison wilh a still extant 
narrative in which Tacitus (Hist. ii. 74 f.) tells of Vespasian’s 
elevation to the throne, the account of the same event given 
by Josephus (BJ iv. f>3H ff.) is very unsatisfactory, both from ils 
executive adulation of the Emporor and from its suppression of 
important facts. 

Joseph uk likewise knows how to mingle self- 
approbation with his laudations of tho Emperor 
and his family. In particular, ho seeks to place 
his own martial performances in the best, light. 

IIo gives a full description of the way in whie.h he ho 
cleverly brought to naught tho schemes* of hlB opponent* in 
Galileo (ii. fJWff., ♦tf.’lff.), and of Ihu various stratagems and 
means of defence which ho employed against the Romans in 
their belcaguerment of Jotapata (iii. I7lff.), and speaks of tho 
high esteem and admiration which these things evoked among 
tho Romans (liJ iii. 310, 348, 303). 

Further, the delineation is steeped In rhetoric, In accord- 
ance with the stylo then in vogue in the writing of history, and 
decked with every ornament and artifice of eloquence. Reports 
in tho direct oration are veTy copious and sometimes run to 
a great length: wo listen to Her oil (BJ 1. 373 ff.), Arums the 
high priest, Jesus, Simon tho Idurnrean (iv. 103, •2.M, 271), Titus 
several times (e.g. hi. 472), Josephus himself (iii. :«;2, v. 302 ff., 
vi. 00 f.), and, finally, EWx&r, in a memorable speech in Masadn 
(vii. 322 ff.). The longest and most finished .peeeh of all is that 
of King Agrlp;»a ii., delivered in Jerusalem Just before the out- 
break of the revolt (ii. :Uf»). Moreover, Lin- lii-Jmiun has grafted 
upon his narrative taloB and anecdotes of nil sorts, such as the 
story of Judas tho Essene (i. 7«f.); ho also recounts various, 
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and occasionally amazing, exploits of war, performed by indi- 
viduate, both Romans and Jews *, he tells of remarkable natural 
phenomena, such an the river Belos(ii. 189), the Sabbatio rivor 
(the Sambation of Rabbinical Judaism ; see JE x. [1906] 681-888) 
that flows only every seventh day (vii. 96), and the root Baarae 
(vii. 180f.); and, finally, he specifies the various omens which 
heralded various events (vi. 288). Considerable space is devoted 
to description — e.g., of the land of Judea, the Dead Sea, tho 
city of Jerusalem, and the Temple ( BJ ill. 86, Iv. 470 fl., v. 
130 fT.). He explicitly states that he has no wish to practise 
tho restraint which in other circumstances is appropriate to the 
historian (BJ i. 11 f., v. 19 f.). and ho frequently gives eloquent 
expression to his feelings— his sorrow over the fall of the Holy 
Citv and the Temple, his horror at the enormities of the zealots, 
and his sympathy with his besieged compatriots. Rhetoric of 
this type, moreover, readily lends itself to exaggeration, in 
which Josephus is quite at home. We instance his description 
of the famine in the besieged city (bks. v. and vi.), which 
reaches its climax In the well-known story of the woman who 
kills and eats her own child fvi. 198 II.). Another example is 
found in lii. 2-16, where he relates that a certain Jew had his 
head struck off by a projectile and carried to a distance of 
1800 feet. Josephus afreets large numbers, and makes no claim 
to accuracy in regard to them. Of tho numerous instances 
that might bo given we content ourselves with the following : 
ho puts tho number of those who perished during the siege at 
1,100,000 (vi. 420 ; of. v. 667), while, according to Tacitus, the 
entire multitude of the besieged numbered 600,000 at most 
(Hist. v. 13). 

As to the sources from which Joseplms drew his 
materials, we are left to mere conjecture, as he 
gives us no information on the subject. For the 
main portion of his work, the history of the re- 
bellion, he could draw upon his own experience, 
and sometimes oven upon what he had actually 
w itnessed. He may also have been, and probably 
was, indebted to some of the earlier accounts noted 
aliovc — an inference suggested by the occasional 
similarity between his work and that of Tacitus 
(Tacitus, JIUt. v. 6f. || BJ iv. 476, ii. 1S9; HUt. v. 
1 3 1| BJ vi. 288 fl'. , 312 f. ). As, however, these earlier 
accounts have almost entirely disappeared, we can 
say no more on the matter. Josephus afterwards 
stales (CA i. 40) that ho kept a record of events 
during the siege of Jerusalem, but this does not 
seem very credible. His narrative of the war lias 
boon manifestly drawn up chiefly from the Roman 
point of view. Of the insurgent side lie knows 
very little; c.r/,, his knowledge of events in Jeru- 
salem before the siege does not go beyond what 
might have been learned among the Romans them- 
selves. 

It Is of interest to note that the chronological references are 
'/'veil, not according to the Roman, but according to a Syro- 
Maocilonian calendar, which had been adjusted to the Julian 
reckoning, and exactly corresponds with the calendar of Tyre 
known to us from the Hemeralopia. We might perhaps infer 
from this that the dates given bv Josephus were obtained from 
a Syrian Greek soldier in the Homan camp ; or it is possible 
that ho transferred them from his original Aramaic narrative. 

For tho 11 rut part of tho BJ, embracing the earlier history of 
the Jews, he must, have boon dependent upon older works ; but, 
as, apart from the books of the Maccabees, which he appears not 
to have used here, a native Jewish chronicle can hardly have 
existed, Josephus probably excerpted from works in general 
history Huch passages as related to his own nation. In this 
connexion the name of Nicolaus of Damascus Is the first to 
suggest itself— the writer whose chronicle extends till al>out tho 
close of Herod’s reign ; but, as Josephus occasionally diverges 
from him, he must have drawn upon other sources as well. Tho 
history of Herod in the BJ gives us the impression of being a 
special composition, and reads almost like an encomium. It 
was doubtless cotni>osed by Josephus himself with a view to its 
insertion in his work. For the following period, till the bogin- 
ning of the insurrection, he must have relied mainlv upon extant 
Roman historical works, though he made many additions of his 
own, such as the description of tho three Jewish sects (ii. 
119 fT.). 

(b) The second outstanding work of Joaephus is 
the Antiquities {* Apx&ioXoyla louflauci), Antiquitates 
Judntctv ), which embraces in its twenty books the 
whole history of his people from the creation of tho 
world to the beginning of the revolt (A.D. 66), and 
which was completed and published in the 13th 
year of Domitian, i.r. A.D. 93-94 (AJ xx. 207)— a 
number of years after the BJ. He tells us that 
long before, while engaged with the BJ, he had 
entertained the idea of writing such a book ; but 
this statement is belied by the preface to the BJ, 
in which it is expressly said that a work of that 


kind is now & superfluity, as other writers had 
been in the field {A J i. 6 ; BJ i. 17). The project 
of writing the AJ must, therefore, have been a 
later inspiration. 

As in tne BJ, so in the A J, the object of Josephus 
is to furnish the Ilollenes with an accurate de- 
lineation of Israelitic and Jewish history, in place 
of the misrepresentations of unfriendly or male- 
volent chroniclers. 

It must be admitted that the knowledge possessed by educated 
people of tho day in regard to the remoter past of the Jews was 
as meagre as it was Inaccurate (cf. T. Kcinach, Tex tea cT auteur* 
grecs et romaim relates an judaUnu , Paris, 1895). The interest 
of the OreekB was practically confined to Moses, the Laws, and 
the Temple, and at best their ideas of the history of Israel in its 
entirety were of tho vaguest. Current tales about the Jews, 
some of which, such as that given by Tacitus, Hist. v. 6, were 
altogether fabulous, had mostly passed through Egyptian hands. 
In Egypt, as is well known, there was from an early period u 
large Jewish imputation, and it was in Egypt Uiut investigators 
first began to interest themselves in the past history of tho Jews, 
although in an altogether hostile spirit. The conflict between 
Jews and Greeks was not confined to Egypt, but spread to the 
adjacent country of Oyreno. Similarly in Syria, from Maccabroan 
times at least, tho two peoples were constantly at feud, and this 
mutual hostility diffused Itself through almost every region 
where Jew and Greek dwelt together, their respective material 
interests often contributing largely to the strife. The Greek 
Antagonism to the Jews found expression also in literature, 
leading to vehement nttacks upon both their personal char- 
acteristics and their national history. In theso circumstances 
Josephus thought it incumbent ii]Hm him to give a faithful 
aocount of his people’s history, in order to disabuse the minds 
of men, and especially of the Greeks, for here again it is the 
Greeks for whom he writes (AJ i. f>f., xvl. 174, xx. 202). 

Josephus was not the first Jow to undertake the 
task of systematizing OT history. To say nothing 
of the Septuagint, other works of a similar kind 
had already appeared in the field of Alexandrian 
scholarship. Some of these were known to Josephus, 
and of their authors ho names Demetrius, Eupo- 
leinus, and the elder l’hilo (CA i. 218; cf. BJ 
i. 17). 

It would appear that tho Alexandrian works referred to had 
not met with much acceptance among the Greeks, their unin- 
viting form being in part responsible. Moreover, none of them 
had gone beyond the period covered by the canonical Scriptures, 
while Josephus carries his narrative down to his own time— to 
the beginning of the rebellion, in fact. His work, accordingly, 
was much more complete, and harmonized with tho taste of his 
lime. The result was that it drove its predecessors from the 
Hold, so that., save for a few fragments, they have utterly 
perished. 

He acquaints us with tho purpose of his book in 
tho preface {AJ i. Iff.). In regard to the earlior 
period, he proposes to relate faithfully the history 
of the Jews as given in the Scriptures, and these 
he follows stage hy stage from Genesis to Esther. 
He was admittedly the first to note the constituent 
elements of the Scriptures, i.e. the OT canon, 
which, according to him, embraces twenty-two 
l>ooks, viz. the five hooks of Moses, thirteen hooks 
from the following epoch terminating witli the 
reign of Artaxcrxes I., and four hooks of Solids 
ana Proverbs (CM i. 39 f.), Naturally, he avails 
himself mainly of the historical books, but he 
supplements these from the prophets Nahum, Jonah, 
Isaiah, Jeremiah, Ezekiel, and Daniel. He makes 
explicit mention likewise of the poetical writings of 
David and Solomon as well as Haggai and Zechariah 
(AJ vii. 305, viii. 44, ix. 206 ff., 239, x. 32f., 78f., 
26411’., xi. 96). He is silent regarding Job, though 
it does not follow that he did not know of that 
work. We may assume, in fact, that his OT was, 
in its component parts, the same as we have it 
to-day. 

To judge from what is said in the introduction and from other 
passages, he used the original Hebrew, and himself translated 
this into Greek, being acquainted with, and having recourse to, 
tho Septuagint version of the Pentateuch alone ; at all events he 
makes no mention of a Greek translation of any other portion 
(AJ i. 7ff., x. 218 ; CA i. 66). It is an interesting but difficult 
problem to determine which text ho used. His work is in a 
sense our earliest authority in this field, and is of no little value 
for the history of the OT text, ft sometimes happens, os In AJ 
vi. 16, that he alone has preserved the genuine tradition. 

It was recognized long ago, however, that Josephus in most 
cases follows the Septuagint rather than the Hebrew text. He 
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resorts not only to its phraseology, but also to Its explanations 
and interpretations. Thus, bis reckoning of tho time that 
elapsed hetwoen the Creation and tho Flood, viz. 2202 years, 
approximates closely to that of the ( I reek text, but differs widely 
from that of the Hebrew (AJ i. 82) ; he follows the Bcptuagini, 
not the original, in computing the period of Israel’s residence in 
Egypt at 215 years (ii. 318), though he is not always consistent 
on this point (1. 185) ; while, ogam, he repeats tho strange mis- 
take of tho Septuagint in 1 S (1 K) ‘263, where, confusing the 
proper name Kaleb with Keltib, ' a dog,’ it makes Nabal the Caleb- 
ito a Oynlo(vi, 290). lie rolutes tho history of Ezra according 
to the recent Greek version known as 1 Esdras, and tho Esther 
which he used contained tho additions found only in the Greek. 
According to the investigations of Mez (Die liiltel dee Joeephus) 
in regard to Judges and Samuel, the text he used was that of 
the so-called hucianic recension, to which he is, therefore, tho 
earliest witness. Nevertheless, he occasionally, us iu AJ i. 151. 
224, resorts to the Hebrew, where he adopts the place-names 
Ur in Ohaldma and Mount Moriah ; he follows the original also 
throughout Joshua (AJ v.). All this prompts the inquiry 
whether Josephus really knew Hebrew, us some believe, though 
it Is also denied. The present writer is of opinion that we have 
not sufficient evidence finally to decide this question, though, as 
Josephus plumes himself on being one of the most learned men 
among the Jews (AJ xx. 2(53), we need hardly hesitate fo credit 
him with some knowledge of the ancient tongue. At the same 
time it should bo observed that bo makes no distinction between 
Hebrew and tho Aramaic vernacular of his day, and it is at least 
conceivable that on occasion he read tho Scriptures through 
the medium of an Aramaic paraphrase, i.e. aTargum. Special 
mention is also duo to his readings of proper names, in which 
he often differs widely from the Septuagint, and sometimes 
approximates to tho Massoretic pronunciation ; e.g., he writes, 
not Na>« or Nukos, hut Nb>xuf i not rofloAia, hut *O0Ata ; not 
2e£«daf, but SaxytW It is clear that Josephus represents a 
pronunciation which differs materially from that generally in 
use. 

Josephus’s rendering of the Scripture narrative 
is, on his own showing, anything hut a mere para- 
phrase, without supplement or abridgment. He 
threads his recital with the additions and explana- 
tions which had been grafted by the oxegetes, 
and especially the Hellenistic interpreters of Alex- 
andria, upon both the historical and the legislative 
portions. lie lias thus used the Haggfuld as well 
as the llal/iklia. The latter appears mainly in his 
description of the Mosaic legislation (AJ iv. 
1991b), while Haggudic elements, legends, etc., 
occur with special frequency in bk. i., as the 
patriarchal tradition given there readily lent 
itself to such supplementary or explanatory 
matter. 

As an instance of thin we may refer to the table of nations 
given iu (In 10, which Josephus harmonized with the geo- 
graphical ideas of his day (A J i. 122 IT.). A legendary addition 
is found in i. (59 f., where, In conformity with 15;d». traditions, tho 
tells us that the descendants of Beth erected two memorial 
pillars just before the Flood, iu order that Dio sciences and 
inventions of the day might remain on record for future genera- 
tions. Perhaps the most remarkable insertion of ull is that 
narrating the campaign which Moses, as au Egyptian prince, 
conducted against the Ethiopians, and which was brought to a 
close by his marriage with the daughter of the Ethiopian king 
(AJ ii. 238 ff.; for Jewish nddrashiin of. JR ix. 1 tOur.J 48). 
This is really an attempt to solve the difficulty of the Cush ito 
wife of Moses mentioned in Nu 12 1 . 

We cannot always identify the sources from 
which ho drew such tilings, but he certainly reveals 
a close allinit.y with noted Hellenists, such as 
Demetrius and Eupolemua. Philo the Younger, 
the most celebrated of all Hellenistic writers, was 
likewise not unknown to Josephus, who, however, 
doos not quote from him, but merely mentions him 
as the spokesman of the Jewish deputation to tho 
Emperor Gains (AJ xviii. 269). He applies, in 
common with Philo, the allegorical method of 
interpretation -- e.g., in his description of tho 
Tabernacle and other institutions of the Jewish 
cultus (AJ iii. 18Uff. ; ef. Philo, cd. T. Mangey, 
London, 1742, ii. 150); according to AJ i. 24, 
M oscs himself in some cases wrote allegorically. A 
similar correspondence appears in the narrative of 
llalaam, as given in A J iv. 120 0'., and Philo, ii. 
127 f.» respectively. 

In many other matters, however, Josephus and Philo differ 
widely : the history of Moms, for instance, U reproduced by 
Josephus In a form quite unlike that given by Philo. Some 
woufd trace book the Ethiopian campaign just mentioned to 
Artapanus ; but. while that writer does tell (ap. Eusebius, 
Pr<tp. Ewing, ix. 27) of a war waged by Moses against the 


Ethiopians, he has in mind a different event altogether, so that 
the theory of Josephus having borrowed from him is out of tho 

ueetion. In brief, the enlargement s and importations of 

oaephus cannot be definitely assigned to their respective 
sources. In all probability ho had at command a substantial 
quantity of exegetlc materials, including oral traditions, amt 
chose what euited his purpose. It would appear as if in 
many of Ids sources text and tradition had already been fused 
togother. 

His chronology of the Old Testament period 
presents considerable difficulties, lie expanded 
the chronological references of the Scriptures into 
a system. Thus HJ contains calculations running 
back from the destruction of Jerusalem by Titus 
to the days of Abraham (vi. 208, 43511'.), aiul in the 
AJ the system is recast and carried out in its several 
parts (i, *82 If., 148 f., ii. 318, vii. 05, 08, viii, 01 f., 
ix. 280, x. 143, 147, xi. 112, xx. 230 If.). In this lie 
i» probably following the example of Hellenistic 
experts, two of whom, Demetrius and Eupolcmus, 
had won some repute as chronologists. 

The details of his system arc often inconsistent with each 
other. Such discrepancies have been explained on the theory 
that Josephus, using a variety of documents, followed now one 
and now another, without calculating for himself. Objections 
have been brought against this view by Dcslirmn, who shows (hat 
Josephus obtained some, at least, of his results by compulations 
based upon his own narrative ; but, even so, his disci cmncics 
arc not all reuiov ed. Further, while we must certainly bear in 
mind that the MSS themselves manifest considerable variation 
in regard to chronology, and that many of the apparent itieon- 
sisUmcics may be due to copyists’ errors, and may ho eliminated 
by conjecture, this expedient should he adopted only with the 
greatest care, and, when ull is done, difficulties still remain. 
On the whole it seems impossible to deduce from Josephus a 
consistent system of chronology, or even to show that he hud 
one, and iu this respect his work is of a somewhat careless 
kind. 

The personal standpoint of Josephus is li.vod by 
his religion and his position in life ; lie is a Jew, a 
priest, and a Pharisee. History leaches, in his 
opinion, that prosperity attends those who fear 
God, while the godless and tho disobedient are 
duly punished (AJ i. 14, 20, xx. 48, 89). He. is 
convinced that tho world ia ordered by divine 

rovideneo ; in a noteworthy passage (AJ x. 277 f.) 

e denounces tho Epicureans, whom he puts on a 
level with the Sauducees, while tho Pharisees 
correspond to the Stoics (Vit. 12). 11 is views re- 

garding God, destiny, and the human soul are in 
line with Pharisaic teaching, as appears also from 
the BJ(v. 376 ff., vi. 267, 310, iii. 374, vii. 341), 
although he occasionally dilutes his Judaism with 
the conceptions of Greek philosophy, even showing 
some inclination towards pantheism (AJ vi. 230, 
viii. 107). Nor is this to lm wondered at, for 
Josephus is no logical theologian or philosopher, 
but is concerned, above all, to make Jewish history 
and Jewish character intelligible to the Greeks, 
and at the same time to present the.se things in 
the most favourable light. He accordingly takes 
pains to remove or to palliate the more sinister 
or repulsive elements, to bring the marvellous 
within tho bounds of credibility, and to overlay 
the OT history with a Hellenic gloss. 

Abraham appears us a reformer of religion ami science, 
as the founder ot monotheism, and oven as the pioneer of 
astronomy and arithmetic in Egypt (AJ i. 164 f., lfJOf.). 
Josephus speaks of the Psalms of King David very much as if 
they were (ho productions of a Greek lyrical poet (vii. 306). 
The terebinth at- Mamro he hcllunizes as ’(lyuvca A/»0« , the 
Ogygian oak (I. 180), and, similarly, the altar which Moses set 
up after his victory over the Amalekites is said to have been 
dedicated to the God of Victory, 0*6$ kkouos (Iii. 00) — an idea of 
which there is no trace in Ex 17 10 . When Josephus ascribes 
to Moses two works, viz. JUUiteia and JVomoi (iv. 194, i »«:, 
802). It is manifest that he has *iu his mind the two great 
works of Plato bearing these names— the law-giver being the 
precursor of the philosopher. It is likewise from Plato 
iii. 670 ff.) that Josephus borrows the account of men’s descent 
from the hills to the plains after the Flood (AJ i. 109); und the 
patriarchal history in bk. i. affords, on t-iio whole, tlu* must 
numerous and the clearest Instances of his hclleniziug and 
modernizing methods. He makes no mention of the worship of 
the golden calf: he transforms Into statues the golden tumours 
offered by the Philistines to their Idols (vi. 10 ; or. 18 11 K] 0 4 ), 
and the 100 prrrputia of the Philistines which David was 
required to bring to Haul into liuu heads (vi. 201 ; cf. 1 8 [1 KJ 
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IB- 5 ), seeking in this way to modify or expunge the specifically 
Jewish features of the narrative. Closely connected herewith 
is his attempt to meet the attacks and aspersions commonly 
mode upon the Jews, or upon Moses and his laws (i. 10, ii. 177, 
ill. 179, 52<i£j, vii. 110 ff. ; of. xiv. ls7). 

In order to invest the Mosaic legislation with 
a character of extraordinary humaneness and 
clemency, Josephus does not scruple to supplement 
the traditional text with enlargements ot nis own 
(iv. 207, 234) ; and to win thesulVragesof Hellenism 
lie intersperses the confirmatory testimonies of 
secular historians. Of these the most outstanding 
are Herodotus (AJ viii* 157, 253, 200), the Annals 
of Tyre (viii. 144 if., 324, ix. 283 f.), Bemssus (i. 93, 
107, 168, x. 20, 34, 219), the Sibylline Oracles (i. 
118), Alexander Polyhistor (i. 240), and Nicolaus 
of Damascus (i. 94, 108, 159 11*., vii. 101 11’.), all 
noted and distinguished names. 

With the bool; of Esther and the period of 
Artaxerxes, Josephus reaches the end of the OT nar- 
rative (xi. 290), and this marks the beginning of 
the second section of tho AJ. At the very outset a 
lacuna occurs in the tradition, which extends to the 
time of the Maccabtean revolt. For this interval 
of three centuries, embracing tho reigns of Alex- 
ander, the early Ptolemys, and the Selouckhe, 
Josephus had only disconnected legends of later 
Alexandrian origin. 

There is, first of all, the visit of Alexander to Jerusalem, with 
all that preceded and followed it (xi. 207 ff.), for the account of 
which Josephus is indebted to an apocryphal work which was 
of later date, at utl events, than i lie Look of Daniel (xi. 837). 
For the narrative of tho Seventy and their translation of the 
Mosaic law-books (xii. 11-118) his authority was the still 
extant Letter of Aria teas, while the sections which follow, 
embracing tho semi -legendary narratives of Antiochus the Croat 
and the Jews Josephus and llyrcanus(xii. 137 ff., 166 ff.), appear 
to have had a similar source. 

The beginning of a new era for the Jews is really 
marked by the Maccabman rising: it was then 
that they took their place in universal history, 
and came within the range of Ureek writers, so 
that we have firm historical ground beneath our 
feel . The basis of the Maccabman history as given 
by Josephus is 1 Mac. [AJ xii. 242-xiii. 212), for 
the existence of which work he is our earliest 
authority; he is of no small importance also for 
its textual criticism ; hut his use of it extends only 
to the death of Jonathan, the later portion (lS 30 ^) 
apparently being of no service to him as a source. 

Various explanations of this fact may be offered. Destinon 
puts forward the theory that tho l Mac. unod by Josephus was 
different from ours, aiul that the final section, embracing the 
period of Simon, had nut as yet been added. To the present 
writer, however, it seems more pro) table that Josephus dis- 
carded 1 Mac. at the point where It narrates the death ot 
Jonat han because he now wished to work upon the basis of liis 
own earlier account in the BJ ; for there are facts to show that, 
while ho did not use tho concluding part of 1 Mac., he was 
certainly acquainted with it. Of 2 Mac. he seems to have had 
no knowledge; but it is, nevertheless, probable t lint he was 
Indebted directly or indirectly to Us source, viz. Jason of (’yreno, 
for some of his materials. AJ xii. 267 ff., r.g., has no cor re- 
spon dingpassugo in 1 Mac., but it has points of contact with 
2 Mao. aud, therefore, probably emanates from Jason. 
Another such insertion is found in xiii. 02— an account of the 
temple of On ias in Egypt. Further, in the narrative of 1 Mac., 
Josephus has made some alterations of his own : thus, to take a 
special instance, ho asserts that Judas Maccubums was high 
priest— a statement that carries other changes in its train. lie 
has also transferred some materials from his own previous work, 
the BJ, so that, taken all in all, his divergencies from 1 Mac. 
are by no means inconsiderable. Finally, mention must be 
made of another characteristic of the AJ, viz. hostility to the 
Samaritans— a feature not found in the older writings, and 
first brought into relief by Josephus. This attitude is not con- 
fined to his record of the Maocubioan period, but manifests 
itself as fur buck as lx. 200 f., giving occasion for munifold 
enlargements of greater or less extent. The last passage of t his 
class Is xiii. 74 ff., which narrates the conflict between Jews and 
Samaritans In Egypt undor Ptolemy Philometor. We may 
venture to infer from this that in the days of Josephus the 
antagonism between the orlhodox Jews and the Samaritans was 
more pronounced than usual. 

For the poriod beginning with Simon tho high 
priest (xiii. 213), Josephus took tho BJ , in revised 
and enlarged form, as his groundwork in tho AJ. 
The two narratives are often quite identical, though 


verbal reproduction in passages of any length (with 
the exception of AJ xiv. 4S0 f . = BJ i. 352 f.) is 
avoided. This agreement was formerly explained 
on the hypothesis that both works were drawn from 
a common source ; the present writer once shared 
this opinion, but now regards it as erroneous, be- 
lieving that Josephus simply incorporated in his 
later work a revised transcript of his earlier. As 
a matter of fact, the BJ is a work of unique 
character, composed according to the writer’s own 
special desigu, and it is scarcely conceivable that 
any work capable of serving as a common source 
was previously in existence. Corroboration of the 
theory that the AJ is an expansion of the BJ is 
provided also by the inconsistencies and dislocations 
found iu the former, as these would naturally occur 
whero new material was imperfectly grafted upon 
the pre-existing text ; a palpable instance of this 
appears in tho account of Pompey [AJ xiv. 37-44 ; 
cf. BJi. 131). 

Upon this older substructure Josephus super- 
imposed a great deal — so much, in fact, that his 
additions, especially in the later hooks, greatly 
exceed the original In point of quantity. They are 
of many kinds ; first of all may be mentioned the 
testimonies of various historians, such as Strabo, 
Titnagenes, Nicolaus, Livy ; and to these we may 
add Agatharchidcs and Polybius, whom lie had 
already quoted (xii. 5 f., 135 f.). Then there are the 
more or less extensive enlargements upon tho earlier 
work which appear in the last third of the AJ. 
Josephus has not divulged his authorities for these 
enlargements, and wo must, therefore, depend upon 
conjectures which, in the present state of our 
knowledge, are most uncertain. 

It is vory unlikely that lie directly availed himself of the 
Commentaries of King Ilerud, which he mentions once (xv. 174), 
am! the most natural suggestion is that he relied upon the 
historians whom ho now and again quote* -<y/., Strabo and 
Nicolaus of Damascus. There is no doubt that the latter iu 
particular was largely drawn upon by Josephus (us was sug- 
gested above in regard to the BJ), more especially, though not 
exclusively, for the lime of Ilerud; for Nicolaus, as is well 
known, was a friend of Herod, and was likewise acquainted 
with Jewish history from the earliest times. As, however, ho 
is not only quoted in the AJ, but also criticized and corrected 
(xiv. 8f., xvi, lS3f.), Josephus must hove had other sources of 
information as well ; nor must we forget his own redaction, for 
he was anything but a verbal plagiarist. As regards tho post- 
Augustan period, he must have dejiended upon later writers. 
In this section he inserts scvoral fairly long supplements, such 
us the account of Agrippa r. (xviii. 127 ff., xix. 21)2 ff.), of the 
Ruby Ionian Jews (xviii. 310 ff.), and of the Adiabenian princes 
who’ had embraced Judaism (xx. 17 ff.). lie would, no doubt, 
derive a good deal of information from his personal intercourse 
with tho house of Agrippa, and with his own more eminent co- 
veligionisU, including tho Adiabeniaus. Moreover, lie must 
have availed himself of works dealing with Homan Imperial 
history (cf. xx. 154); and from these he sometimes takes facts 
and incidents having little or no connexion with the Jews 
the embroilments with Parthia under Tiberius (xviii. 3D if., 
5)6 ff.). An account of the death of tho Emperor Claius, the 
bitter enemy of tbo Jews, is given with great diffuseness (xix. 
1-211), and is adapted, T. Mommsen conjectures (11 nines, iv. 
(1SGUJ 320), from the historian Cluvius ltufus, though it may 
quite well have come from some other source. 

Resides his classical authorities, however, Josephus also mado 
use of native Jewish traditions. From the latter come the 
history of the Templo, and the amaht of the suecessivo high 
priests from bk. xi. onwards, whilo the whole work is brought 
io u conclusion by a second historical sketch of the high priest- 
hood (xx. 224 ff.), quite independent of the earlier, as appears 
from the fact that it omits— rightly— tho name of Judas Moooa- 
brous from tho list. To these nativo contributions belong like- 
wise the numerous, and sometimes very extraordinary, Jewish 
legends, a number of which reappear in tho Talmudic writings 
—e.g., what is told of Hyrcanus i., and of his relations with tho 
Pharisees and the Sadduoeos (xiii. 288 ff.), and the story of 
Onias tho Just (xiv. 21 f.); but there are many more, and their 
historical value Is of the slightest (cf. xiv. 106 f., xv. 819 ff., 
867 ff., xvi. Iff.). 

Special notice ia due to tho documents and letters 
here and there inserted by J osephns. Some of these 
are simply transferred from their nources, where 
they already form part of the narrative, utid arc 
still to be found in Ezra and Esther, in 1 Mac. and 
tho Letter of Arwteas. To this class in all likeli- 
hood belong also the Edicts ot Antiochue ill. (xii. 
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138-153), the genuineness of which is not unreason- 
ably doubted. 

A different judgment) must l»e passed upon the fairly numer- 
ous Roman edicts or decrees of llic Senate : the plebiscita 
enacted in favour of the Jews l»v Creek communities, mainly in 
Asia Minor ; ami certain official deeds dating from the reign of 
Claudius (xiii. 2f>!)ff., xiv. 144 If., 180 IT., 304 ff., xvi. ICOff., xix. 
2S0ff., 303ff., xx. 11 ff.). These have no bearing whatever upon 
the narrative, or practically none; thus, to give a salient in- 
stance, there is found in xiv. 188 ff. u quite promiscuous col- 
lection of records emanating from the most various periods. 
But their genuineness is past dispute, and is admitted hy all. 
Most of them, and especially those massed together at xiv. 
180 ff., were presumably brought together by Nicolaus of 
Damuscus for use in the process against the cities of Asia Minor 
which the Jews brought before Marcus Agrippa — King Herod 
being also in attendance— in 1C n.c. It was Nicolaus who con- 
ducted this case for the Jews, and he seems to have iusurted 
his speech, together with the relevant documents, into his 
histories, so that Josephus had but to transfer them to his own 
work (xii. 126 ff., xvi. 27 ff.). The deeds of later date had, of 
course, a different origin. The threo edicts of xix. 280 ff. go 
hand in hand ; the Hrst two, as appears from xix. 310, were 
articulated with the third. 

We note, finally, that from the earliest possible 
point, viz. the Persian period (xi.), chronological 
references were inserted by Jusenhus at the appro- 
priate places. For this purposo he availed himself 
of the chronological schemes then to hand, and took 
the Griero- Roman reckoning as his standard, thus 
bringing Jewish history within the range of uni- 
versal chronology. The task was not without its 
ditli dll ties, and at one point, indeed, a violation of 
the text was necessary ; the Artaxorxes who, ac- 
cording to 1 Es 2, reigned between Cyrus and 
Darius 1. bad to give nloee to Cambvaes (xi. 21 f.). 

Ill the AJ t as ill tne 11 J, Josephus took great 
pains with the form of his narration. He intro- 
duces several fairly long speeches — e.g., ii. 14011'., 
xv. 12711., xvi. 31 11'., xix. 16711.— and lie exoits 
himself throughout to write with vigour and 
elegance. Good examples of his style will be found 
in iv. 11 IK, vi. 32711'., xviii. 31011'., xix. 111'. In 
this work, however, he puts more restraint upon 
himself than in the II J, the diction of the AJ 
showing a change in flit* direction of simplicity. 
The contrast in style is host seen in passages w liich 
are substantially the same in both works. Thus 
Herod’s address to his soldiers as reported in AJ 
xv. 127 IV. is quite different from what appears in 
IJJ i. 3731V. In general, Josephus endeavour* in 
the later work to fill out his earlier delineation. 
An example of this is provided by the seel ion 
dealing with the Jewish parties, which is inserted 
at the same point in both narratives {AJ xviii. 
11 IV. j 11 J ii. 1 ID 11*. ). Great interest attaches to 
his relation to Thucydides, whom he specially chose 
as his model for the AJ, more particularly in 
bks. xvi. -xix., where he even employs forms of 
the old Attic dialect, as he does nowhere else, and 
is manifestly at pains to emulate the great historian 
in his form of expression, his massive Bcntenco- 
coiistruction, and his fullness of thought. Nor can 
it be denied, finally, that in the AJ Josephus has 
changed his views with respect to many tilings and 
persons discussed in the IJJ, and utters a dillerent 
verdict regarding them. An instance of this is 
found in AJ xx. 1981V. (cf. Vit. 19311'.), which treats 
of the high priest Ananos the younger, ami from 
which we derive an entirely dilVereiii impression of 
the man from that gained from the story, and 
especially the characterization, of the correspond- 
ing passage in the JJJ (iv. 318 If. ). 

(«) The Autobiography of Josephus (pios 'havinwov) 
forms a sequel to the AJ . It is appended to the 
latter without break or introduction, and at the 
close is distinctly spoken of as belonging to the 
larger work ( Yit. 430 ; cf. AJ xx. 206). It is like- 
wise dedicated to Epaphroditus, and was composed, 
as is indicated in the last chapter, in the reign of 
Domitian, being published, of course, at the same 
time as the A J, %.e. A.D. 93-94. 


Wo emphasizo this point, as other writers, im-lutlin^ K. 
Schiirer, are of opinion that the book was writ Mi aftu \.i>, mo, 
in Uu» reign of Trajan. It is true tliul, u<vin\!iiq; to I'iV. 
Ayrippa u. was (lend at the time of composition, ami I’hotius, 
Hibl. Cod. 33 (p. U l », 31, «i. 1. Hekkcr, Berlin, 1.S24-2.S), slates 
that l.e died in the 3rd year of Trajan, i.r. a.u. 100. I’hotiim, 
however, must have made an error litre. Thu concluding w ords 
if the Vita put it absolutely be\oud doubt that the work was 
■omposed while Dumiliuii was still alive. The death of Agrippa, 
noreo\ er, is actually presupposed in u pass.iyc of the AJ (xvii. 
2*), unu must, accordingly, have taken place in the reiyn of 
Domitian. 

In this smaller work the primary object, of 
Josephus is to vindicate hi* line of action duiiug 
his tenure of the chief command in Galilee, and 
ho accordingly treats with special fullness of his 
relations with the cities of Tiberias and Sepphoris, 
as also with John of Giscliala, thus providing « 
supplement to the IJJ, with prelude and epilogue 
narrating his earlier and his later life respectively. 
The book was written by way of a rejoinder to the 
charges of his countryman, Justus of Tiberias, who 
likewise had played a part in the rebellion, but had 
latterly taken service with Agrippa n., and had, 
shortly before, published a history of the Jewish 
revolt, in which he challenged Josephus ami his 
account of the war, arraigning him as leading 
instigator of Urn rebellion, ami exhibiting his 
conduct, especially in his relations with (he 
Romans ami Agrippa, in a most unfavourable light . 
In \\ix A utobiography, Josephus seeks to rebut these 
charges, and from bis self-defence we can deduce 
approximately the strictures of his assailant. 
When ho comes to discuss his relations with John 
of Giscliala, with whom he had dealt in the HJ , lie 
gives once more no very flattering picture. Joscplms 
tries to show that it has been bis own constant 
endeavour to maintain peace, ami to protect the 
interests of the Romans and of Agiippn. In read- 
ing his hook wo must use the greatest care, and 
\ igilance— all the more so as it frequently conflicts 
with the II J, both in substance and in the order 
of events, and sometimes without any assignable 
reason, lies ides his main motive of .self -justification, 
Josephus seems to have been inilucneed by a desire 
to compose a fresh and interesting nun alive, and 
one that would make the most of his courage and 
his shrewdness. 

(r 1 ) The last, and perhaps the most interesting, 
work of Josephus consists of the two books Against 
Apion. 

This Is the usual title of tho book, but it run hardly have 
come from Josephus himself. It makes its first appeurunoo in 
Eusebius, HE in. ix. 4, and is repeated by Jerome (dr Vir. 
1 Uust. 13), thence finding its way Into flic editions of Jo-cplius 
and into current usage. It Is appropriate, however, onljt to the 
second book, as Apion is not even mcni miik d in l.lic llr l. 
There are other two titles with good traditional authority 
in their fa\our, viz. (1) Of the AntiipiUy of the Jena (mpi 
apxaidnjTot Tou&xW), which, aunia, is pertinent • * i il> to 1 1 >< 
first book ; and (2) A.minbt the Crecka (npos ’KAAijca*), wh'n h i>. 
tumiewlwl too jfcmTiil, and ms scarcely be altribnted to the 
author. In view of these differences in the tradition, we may 
perl taps assume that the two books origiualh bore some Kiine 
unplytiig their controversial character <Ierjpp»pn #« nr lirn/i- 

prfTiKtn Aciyoi. 

Like the AJ, the CA is dedicated to Fpaphro- 
(litus, who died, as has already been noted, in A.l>. 
95, and it must, therefore, have been written some 
time anterior to that date, i.c. very shortly aft ri 
tho AJ. It is a defence of t lie Jews again.- 1 (lie 
imputations made by Greek writers, which Jo opium 
had, on occasion, tried to want off in the AJ. Uut 
his arguments had not carried conviction ; the 
voice of calumny was not silenced ; and he felt 
that he must have recourse to his pen om c more, 
in order to furnish a thoroughgoing uml liiml 
refutation of the charges, which had at length, it 
appears, been massed together by Apion, the well- 
known grammarian of Alexandria. This Apion 
was the leader of an Alexandrian deputation to 
Rome in connexion with the conflicts between the 
Jews and his fellow-citizens which occurred in the 
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reign of (Jains, and he took occasion at this juncture 
to draw uj» an indictment a gamut the hated race — 
a theme upon which ho had previously touched in 
his AUpjptiuca. 

Josephus first of all impugns the assertion that the Jews were 
a people of remit ot i^in — an assertion made on the ground that 
none of the gnat Hellenic historians had mentioned them. The 
Hellenes, he iiiainluiueii, were entirely without warrant in 
chiming that they alone were in possession of the most ancient 
historical learning, when, as a matter of fact, their records were 
quite modem, and their early history waB unreliable. Thu 
Oriental peoples gem-rally had memorials going back to a much 
more remote era, while the Jews had for ages preserved their 
archives with the greatest care. The silence of the classical 
Greek historians was due simply to the geographical position of 
the Jews. Josephus then seta forth the testimonies of Egyptian, 
Babylonian, and Phoenician historians, in order to prove that 
the Hebrew people had a far more ancient history than the 
Greeks (GV1 i. 73-1 fl(J); ho proceeds to show that even Greek 
authors of considerable antiquity were acquainted with tho 
Jews, and had spoken of them v\ ith respect (i. 101-214) ; and he 
oomes at length to tho tales of Manetho, (Jhairemon, and 
others regarding the exodus from Egypt, subjecting them to 
careful examination, and showing them to bo unworthy of 
credit. In bk. ii. Josephus joins issue with Apion, and refutes 
the strictures passed by the latter upon the person of Moses, 
the claim of the Jews to tho free citizenship of Alexandria, and 
the Jewish religion (ii. 1-124). Finally, by way of rebutting the 
accusations made against the religious practices of the Jews, 
Josephus once more summarizes the salient elements of the 
Mosaic Law, and contrasts the God-fearing character of the Jew s 
with tho religious indifference and tho immoral mythology of 
heathendom (ii. 146-21)(i). 

The work is composed with considerable skill. 
The criticism of tho various stories about the exodus 
of the Jews from Egypt ia altogether to the point, 
their inconsistencies and other defects being most 
appositely exposed. Josephus himself is of opinion 
that the Jews were one with the Ilyksos, and uses 
this identilication to fix the date of the exodus. 
If is arguments are not seldom defective, as, «.< 7 ., in 
his attempt to compute the date of Solomon’s reign 
according to the Tyrian annals (i. 116 IK) ; he sup- 
presses or distorts many things, the clearest in- 
stances of which are connected with the Jewish 
right of citizenship in Alexandria. 'Tho assertion 
that this right was granted by Alexander the 
Great or Ptolemy 1. is unquestionably a fabrication. 
Among the authors cited by him, moreover, names 
are found which are open to suspicion or simply 
forged, though lie has, in this connexion, preserved 
most valuable passages from the ancient historical 
literature, and especially from the annals of Egypt, 
Babylonia, and 'Lyre. Some of these had already 
been given in the AJ. It is no easy matter to 
identify the sources from which he drew all this 
lore, lie may possibly have borrowed a good deal 
of it from Apion himself. Tn Home, which was at 
that time a great emporium for Greek literature 
aud scholarship, ho would find no difficulty in 
securing tho learned equipment requisite for his 
polemics. 

A question may hu raisuU at* to the specific occasion of the 
booklet. This can scarcely have been tho indictment framed 
by Apion, for ill l he time when Josephus wrote, ».<*. A. P. !>4 or 
95, the pamphlet of Apion anil tho whole controversy whieh it 
had evoked were fifty years old It is conjectured by A, von 
Gutschiuid that tho revolt of the Jews had been the means of 
producing a fresh crop of anti-Jewish writings, and that it was 
these that moved Josephus to take up the challenge once more. 
His own words seem to imply (hat. the campaign of defamation 
hud been quite recently renewed— Just after the publication 
of the AJ t in fact (CA 1. 2>— and this would bring us to the 
closing years of Domitiuu’s reign. About this tune several 
persons wi re by the Emperor's orders put to death on account 
of their leanings to Judaism-— a procedure which tended to 
revive the old charge of atheism (Dio Gass. lxviL 14). In 
many respects the pamphlet is a continuation and expansion of 
the AJ ; it was written with the same object in view, it followed 
immediately upon the larger work, and its contents had for the 
most part been outlined In the AJ (of. AJ i. 16-82, ii. 177, iii. 
179, 205). Josephus must, therefore, have taken it in hand 
immediately after the latter. 

(o) In addition to his extant works, Josephus 
had other literary projects in view, which in all 
probability, however, were liovor carried out. 

Already in tho BJ (y. 237, 247) ho had unnounoed a book 
which was to deal with Jerusalem, tho Temple, the sacrifices, 
and tho worship, but this must have remained an aspiration 
only, as other wise he would assuredly have mentioned it, or 


quoted from it, In his subsequent writings. At a later period, 
again, he meditated a theological work of a similar kind, for at 
the end of the AJ (xx. 26S)hc announces four hooks upon God, 
II is nature, and the grounds of the mandates and prohihi lions of 
tho Mosaic haws, and, as he refers several times to this projected 
work {e.y. t AJ i. 25 29, iii. 223, iv. 198, 302, LA i. 92), he must 
have drafted some definite plan for it. It was to be a kind of 
lotlology of the Laws, probably with explanations in tho stylo of 
the rationalizing allegories of Philo. Whether the work was e\ er 
actually written we do not know; certainly not a Blnglu trace 
of it survives. Further, according to AJ xx. 207, Josephus 
intended to write another historical volume which should deal 
once more with the Jewish war, and follow the fortunes of thu 
Jews till the date of writing. He more than once alludes to 
Ibis forthcoming narrative (e.g., AJ xvii. 28, xix. 3 GO), but it 
must remain open to question whether it was ever given to tho 
public. 

Finally, in numerous passages of the AJ we 
meet with references (indicated by the phrase 
xa 0 ws iv AWoit SedrjXuKa^ev or flefl^Awreu) (o ail 
earlier work, which have caused much perplexity 
among expositors, and given rise to various con- 
jectures. These references bear upon events in 
general history, and they punctuate the narrative 
from Philip and Alexander the Great (xi. 305) to 
the battle of Philippi (xiv. 8 01), appearing again 
in the passage dealing with the reign of Tiberius 
(xviii. 54). They suggest the thought that Josephus 
had produced still another historical composition. 

A. von Gutschmid and 11. Drunur suppose that this work 
was an unpublished first draft of the AJ ; others, that it 
was a commentary on Daniel -for, according to Jerome in 
hsai. 11 (ed. Vallarsi, iv. 451 [ VL xxiv. 377J), Josephus had 
occupied himself with the interpretation of thu year-weeks of 
Daniel. Am Josephus him, -.elf makes no mention of any such 
work either in connexion with thu prophecies of Danic-l (AJ x. 
SGiiff.) or elsewhere, both conjectures are equally improbable. 
Further, Joromo cannot be speaking here from his own know- 
ledge, but must have borrowed the annotation from 1’orpiiyn , 
and repeated it Inaccurately. It is, therefore, conjectured by 
Dentition that Josephus, in mere carelessness, took over u\eu 
tho quotation-phrase from tho source which lie was using ; but 
this also is an unlikely theory, and gives no satisfactory ex- 

? donation of tho facts. On the wholo, therefore, the references 
arm an unsolved riddle. They may mean nothing more than 
that Josephus had a liking for a well-sounding phrase; audit 
is to bo borne in mind that similar untraccahle references are 
found also in the BJ vii. 215, 244, and in the find, half of the 
AJ—v.rf., vl. 322, vii. 89, x. 3U. It is obvious that in this matter 
Josephus was not particularly scrupulous. 

3 . Value and significance. — Josephus was as* 
suredly no historian of the first rank, no consci- 
entious or unbiased inquirer, seeking truth alone, 
hut a writer whose supreme object was to produce 
a certain impression. Like other historians, he is 
not unwilling to allbrd his readers pleasure as well 
as instruction (AJ i. 13, xviii. 12 # f.), but the 
leading motive of all that he writes is that of the 
apologist. Though he did not overlook the needs 
of his countrymen (AJ iv. 197), yet it was pre- 
eminently the Greeks- the Homans being included 
under that term — that he lnul in view (AJ i. 
5 If., xvi. 174). Tt is his ambition to dissipnto the 
prejudice against the Jews, to repel the imputations 
cast upon them, and to mitigate the antagonism 
between Jew and Greek. With such objects in 
view he endeavours to present the history of his 
nation in the most favourable light. His apologetic 
purpose reveals itself also in the selection of his 
documents, for ho quotes with the intention of 
showing the favour in which the Jews had been held 
by the great monarchs, as well as by the Homans 
themselves (AJ xiv. 186, xvi. 17411.). Truth is 
sacrificed to tendency ; for, though he asserts that 
he will set down nothing but the truth, and the 
whole truth (AJ x. 218, xiv. 1 ), he does not keep 
his promise. Ho omits and he adds ; lie very 
frequently quotes from his authorities in vory 
casual fashion ; and, accordingly, the Biblical 
narratives sometimes receive from his hands 
an entirely now complexion. He also availed 
himself of till the resources which the art of 
rhetoric tlien provided, in order that he might 
render his narrative forcible and attractive. In 
spite of tliese defects, however, we cannot aliord to 
disparage him. When we remember the rarity of 
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literary cnlfcure and ability among the Jews of that 
day, and their meagre interest even in their own 
history ( AJ xx. 2(14), we must allow that Josephus 
compares very favourably with his compatriots. 
He attained to a highly creditable standard of 
historical knowledge and literary proficiency, with 
the result that his writings are a perfect mine of 
most valuable historical material. Ho has pro- 
duced a very remarkable body of work, often 
showing a high degree of skill ; and these things 
wo must still place to his credit even if we assume 
his partial dependence upon literary auxiliaries. 
His craf tsmansliip displays itself in all his writings, 
principally and most unmistakably in the AJ, and 
particularly in the second half, where he had to 
combine a great mass of materials from different 
sources. IIo was in no sense a mere copyist, string- 
ing authorities together in mechanical fashion, but 
had the faculty of combining them into a genuine 
unity; for example, at the beginning of bk. xii. 
he welded Aristeas’s account of the Seventy with 
what precedes, and filled up the lacume between 
the two passages. Sometimes, of course, he is loss 
successful : his documents are often combined in 
quite a superficial way; one considerable section 
(AJ xiv. 2 13 ft*. ) is simply a disordered heap, quite 
unrelated to the tenor of the narrative. At the 
same time, we must concede that it would have 
taxod any historian to bring these documents into 
an articulate and organic unity, and wo may 
congratulate ourselves that he preserved them at 
all. Our knowledge of t he history of later J udaism 
is in the main derived from him. Beneath all his 
partisanship ami his rhetorical language lies a 
oodly nucleus of important information. His 
efects are by no means peculiar to him, but are 
shared by many other historians, and they may at 
least serve (ogive us a better idea of the literary 
methods and style in vogue at that day. Even 
the speeches, though not authentic, but composed 
by Josephus himself, are not without value. They 
are of interest in rolation to the technique of (he 
art of rhetoric, and sometimes contain valuable 
material ; e.g., the great speech of Agrippa (II J ii. 
357 ff.) gives us a survey of the various Homan 
provinces, and of the distribution of the imperial 
forces, which is signally interesting and must have 
cost the writer considerable labour. 

The work of Josephus at all events fell in with 
the taste of his readers, and won him approval 
and renown in after generations. It is recorded 
that he was honoured in Home with a statue, and 
his writings were placed in the library of Homo 
(Eusebius, HE III. ix. 2; Jerome, de Vir. Tllust, 
13). He became the classical historian of the 
Jewish people, and it is safe to say that he was 
counted among the most celebrated authors of 
antiquity. This estimate was due not only to the 
substance, but also in great degree to the form, of 
his writings ; for the rhetorical and highly embel- 
lished style of description, which so soon palls upon 
the modern reader, was regarded in ancient times 
as a merit, or even as an indispensable quality in 
historical composition. The style of Josephus, 
therefore, evoked both admiration and imitation ; 
we need only refer to the numerous testimonies 
compiled by Hudson and Haverkamp in their 
respective coitions. It was among his own country- 
men that his works were read least of all. They 
looked upon him as a deserter and a traitor ; ana, 
their interest in history being of the slightest, 
he exercised no perceptible inlluence upon their 
literature. The affinities which exist between 
his works and the later Talmudic literature are 
usually, and perhaps rightly, explained by the 
theory of a common dependence upon oral tradition. 
All the more did he find readers among the Greeks, 
and perhaps also among the Romans. That Tacitus 
vol. vii .— 37 


made use of his works, as many believe, remains 
very doubtful, and certainly cannot bo proved. 
Nor does Suetonius, who mentions his namo 
(Vespas. 5), seem to have read him. One of tho 
first to quote him is the Neo-Platonist Porphyry. 
Tfc wos m Christian circles that his repute was 
highest. An author like Josephus, who stood upon 
the ground of the OT and the Law, and who had, 
nevertheless, wrought himself free from tho narrow 
limits of Judaism as it then was, and who inter- 
preted the destruction of Jerusalem and the Temple 
as a penalty inflicted by God, had so much in 
common with Christian writers that they could 
look upon him almost as one of themselves. Wo 
must regard the evangelist Luke as being the first 
to make use of his works, not a few well-attested 
indications of such dependence being found alike 
in the third Gospel and in the Acts of the Apostles. 

4. Relation to Christ.— The problem of tho 
attitude of Josephus to Christ and Christianity is 
of considerable importance. We find in AJ xviii. 
63 f., appended to an account of the administration 
of Pontius Pilate, a short chapter about Christ, 
which has a place in all our MSS, and which was 
quoted by Eusebius and many others after him. 
What is said here about Christ, however, does not 
take tho form of a narrative, such as we should 
expect from a historian, but is, in the main, a 
eulogy, and of a kind that only a Christian could 
have written. But, as Josephus, alike in feeling 
and in utterance, is always a Jew, and, indeed, a 
Jewish nriest, never manifesting the slightest hint 
of the Christian standpoint, the general consensus 
of investigators has long ago decided that the 
passage is spurious. Some regard the whole 
passage as an interpolation; others, such as A. 
von Gutschmid and T. Iteinach (llEJ xxxv. [1897] 
1-18), try to rescue a portion of it, supposing lhat 
a genuine paragraph has been supplemented and 
re cast from a Christian point of view, am 
seeking to restore it to its original form. This 
view appears to the present writer untenable ; tho 
whole chapter forms so obviously an indivisible 
unity that, if any part of it is a fabrication, tliu 
whole of it must be so, and ought to be removed 
from the text altogether. If objection lie alleged 
to this conclusion on the ground that Josephus 
could not have completely ignored Jesus, it may 
be replied that he records only such events in 
Jewish history as attracted the attention of 
foreigners by disturbances or otherwise, and led to 
the intervention of Home— conditions which apply 
neither to tho work of Jesus nor to His death, so 
that the silence of Josephus provides no difficulty. 
Further, if in reality he had written some account 
of Jesus, this would have been found in the BJ, 
for the Jewish history found in the AJ, so far as it 
relates to Jerusalem ami Jmhea, is essentially a 
reproduction of the earlier narrative. Since, then, 
ho makes no mention of Christ in the BJ, his 
silence regarding Him in the AJ is precisely what 
we might expect. Finally, it should be noted that 
Origen (in Matth. x. 17 ; r. Cels. i. 47 [ PG xiii. 877, 
xi. 745, 748]) is not aware of tho testimony of 
Josophus to Christ ; hence the passage in dispute 
was probably interpolated after his time, though 
before the time of Eusebius. 

The motive of the Interpolation is no mystery: It was de- 
nlrahlo that there should be some mention of Jesus in the work* 
of Josephus, some note In harmony with the Christian view, 
and, naturally enough, this was inserted in connexion with tho 
governorship of Pilate. But the course of the narrative is 
thereby deranged, and even now we can see plainly that the 
passage did not originally belong to the text. 

An incidental reference to Jesus is found in a 
later passage (AJ xx. 200 ), where the James who 
had been beheaded is spoken of as His brother (t6v 
6.$c\<f>dy f l if<roO roO \ey opAvov Xpirrov, ' I<£xw£o* 6vopa 
a irr$). This passage is altogether beyond sus- 
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picion, and we are unable to agree with the 
scholars who regard it likewise as an interpolation. 
The manner in which Jesus is here mentioned 
coincides exactly with what we should expect from 
Josephus. Thus, while Josephus had doubtless 
heard of Josus, he did not deal with Him in his 
history, and the passage in A J xviii. which we 
have discussed must be pronounced spurious. 

The well-intentioned forgery must have helped 
to make Josephus still more acceptable to the 
Christians. They pored over his works, and from 
them, more particularly the two books against 
Apion, they borrowed a goodly portion of their 
equipment for their controversial writings. The 
earliest apologists — Theophilus, Clement of Alex- 
andria, Origen, Tertullian, and Minucius Felix— 
refer to him by name and make use of him. The 
chronologists, in particular— Julius Africanus, 
Hippoly tus, Eusebius, and their successors— availed 
themselves of his help. In another sphere Eusebius 
also is indebted to him, especially in the HE and 
the Pratp. Evang., while the later ecclesiastical 
writers are all acquainted with him. Throughout 
the entire modireval epoch he ranks as one of the 
great authors, alike in East and West. 

[The current view that AJ xviii. 63 f. is Bpurious has toon 
controverted, since the death of Niese, by F. 0. Burkitt (ThT 
xlvii. [1013] 135-144), A. Harnaek (Intemat. MonatMchriJt fur 
WLsm nucha ft, Kunst und Teehnlk, vii. [1013] 1037-68), and 
W. E. Barnes (Oil ov. [1014] 57-4M). It is maintained that, In 
view of the mention of John the Baptist and James the Just by 
Josephus (AJ xviii. 116-110, \x. 200), wo should naturally 
expect him to refer to Christ, who, despite what lias been said 
above, did attract the attention of foreigners, as is conclusively 
shown by the famous reference in Tad tus (Ann. xv. 44; cl. 
also Sueton. Claudius, xxv., Nero, xvi.) t a reference which, a a 
Whin ton had already suggested, was probably borrowed from 
Josephus. Burkitt finds a note of insincerity in the passage of 
Josephus, as well as a 'cool and patronising* tone which a 
Christian would not have employed, any more than he would 
have spoken of the Christians as a ‘ trlbo * (^CAov) or used 
Tffovij i in the way in which it occurs in the passage under con- 
sideration. Neither would a Christian, Harnaek urges, have 
been so Ignorant of the life of Christ as to say that ‘Ho drew 
over to Him both many of the Jews and many of the Greeks, 1 * 
since His activity was restricted to the non-IIellonic world. 
Tho passage ‘this was [the?] Christ* (o Xpurrbf o&ros Jv), etc., 
is, it is suggested, an implication that, in the opinion of 
Josephus, the Messiah had actually appeared and toon put to 
death, so that the Jews would no longer to a political peril to 
the Romans. Even the appearance of Christ to His disciples 
after the Resurrection may, Burkitt thinks, have been entirely 
credible to Josephus (of. AJ vi. 327 ff., lx. 183), and the accounts 
of the Resurrection would, moreover, afford a welcome Jewish 
mrallel to the stories told ooncerning Apollonius of Tyana 
</.».) and others. Harnaek says that, in describing Jesus as 
* the Christ,* Josephus was in no danger of being taken for a 
Christian (ef. AJ xx. 200, 'Jesus, who was called Christ,’ 'IiproG 
row ktyoplvov XpioroG) ; besides, his phraseology intentionally 
betrays the love of sensationalism which is frequently visible in 
his writings. It must also be remembered, in Judging the 
altitude of Josephus as a whole, that, although a Jew, he was 
free from Zoalot prejudices, and that lie was further liberalized 
not tnoroly by his admiration for Hellenic culture and for 
Roman power, but also by the influences which surroundod 
him. Nor must it be forgotten that he wrote under the patron- 
age of Domitian, whose own household Included the Christians 
Titus Flavius Clemens and his wife DomltiUa. As a diplomatic 
historian of the Jews, writing in detail for foreigners, Josephus 
would have been unlikely to omit mention of an event which 
affected— however slightly in his day— the fortunes of his 
nation ; it Is evident, from his allusions to Christ, that he re- 
garded Ilim as a sage and a noble Rabbi, and from that very 
fact he would not pass over In silenoe one of his own country- 
men of whom he could say, with the patriotic pride which dis- 
tinguishes him, that He was *a teacher of men who reoeive 
true words not, with Whlston, * truth ') with pleasure,' 

•o that Jews, as well as Greeks, could boast of their wise man 
(troche ivTjp) ; 3 thus the interests of courtier, historian, and 
patriot would meet in an objective and non-committal reference 
to Christ. From a somewhat different point of view. Barnes 
defends and amplifies a suggestion of whiston, holding that 

1 The sole parallel which Harnaek is able to adduce for the 

use of 4vAor is the description of the Christians as ‘ latubrosa et 
ludfuga natio' by a pagan speaker in Minucius Felix (viii.) ; 
and for as used in a good sense by a Christian writer, lie 
can cite only II Clem. xv. 

9’Anjp»'man of character or prominence,* as distinguished 
from the ordinary man (av$a<awoi ) ; cf. the antithesis between 
the avijp Christ and the truth-seeking avtywtrot in this passage, 
and also the reference to rear wptintr AripAvctho chief priests, 
etc. 


the phrase * this was [the] Christ* was added merely to identify 
the Jesus of whom Josephus wrote in this passage with the 
Jesus whom the Christians * loved * (not, as a Christian probably 
would have written, ‘in whom they believed’), and to differ- 
entiate Him from others of the same name, especially as He was 
already known to the Grneoo- Roman world under the name of 
Christ 

Barnes notes, further, that, if the passage be assumed to be 
a Christian interpolation, there is a strange absence of Christian 
terminology, as, e.g., in the words yd p av tow rpCrifv 

Ivc ov Tffiipav iraAtv (£»v. The passage reads, to him. very 
like a non-committal report, by an orthodox Jew, of beliefs 
held by Christians. Respect is manifest for the character of 
Christ, who was ‘ a wise man, since it is befitting to call Him a 
man ’ (<ro4bt atojp, elyt arSpa avrbv Acytiv *pi f, not, as Whiston 
renders, ‘if It be lawful to call Ilim a man*). He was a 'doer 
of strange things' (trapa&ofav fpymv vo umfc), a tribute that was 
paid Him by other Jews who did not benevo in Him (Lk 6*). 
The coldness of the statement that 'even until now, trie tribe 
of the Christians named after this person (drro toGS« wvo yuav 
p.ivov) has not become extinct (ovk «ir4Aur«)' — without the 
slightest reference to tho wide spread of early Christianity— 
reveals to Barnes 'again the observer from tho outside who is 
speaking. He is interested in the continuance of a Jewish 
sect, but his position is detaohed.' Equally bald and cold is 
Josephus’s bare statement, without comment on either side, 
that ' Pilate, on the Information of the chief men a uongsfc us, 
condemned Him to the cross ' ; while Harnaek urges that the 
implied thosis of Josephus, that Christ suffered death because 
He claimed to be the Messiah— construed as a political figure, 
a ‘King of the Jews’— as well as his manifest surprise that 
Christianity survived the crucifixion of its founder, is pre- 
cisely what we should expect from the Hellenized Jewish 
historian. On the other hand, there Is even a touch of irony In 
Josephus's allusion to the NT argument from prophecy, which 
narrated ' both these things and ten thousand other marvels 
(aAAa pvpia . . . Oavpitria) concerning Him * ; Indeed, with the 
downfall of the Jewish State, Josephus might well feel sceptical 
regarding the truthfulness of any prophecy. Finally, even the 
context is against the theory of Christian interpolation, for the 
passage under consideration is immediately followed by an 
account of the scandalous connivance of the priests of Isis in 
the betrayal of a Roman matron ; and at such a juxtaposition 
a Christian would have revolted. 

Putting aside the possibility that Orlgon, who quotes 
Josephus on James the Just, referred to his ‘testimony* to 
Christ in some work now lost (e.g., in those sections in Malth. 
which are no longer extant in Creek), and tho question whether 
—although he mentions the AJ a few times— ho had actually 
read it, it is significant that what interests the modem reader 
in tho passage may not have been what attracted the early 
student (cf. Origen, c. Cels. f. 47, with AJ xviii. 310-119, and 
tho comments of Eusebius, Demount. Evang. Hi. 108, on AJ 
xviii. 63f.) ; and, had Origen quoted Josephus on Christ at all, 
he may have done so quite as Eusebius did, as an incidental 
addition to the sufficient statements of the Gospels, ami, ‘ as it 
were, of superfluity * (ofov 4« ntpiovo-ias). 

It may also to suggested that the fact that Christ is not 
mentioned in the BJ does not necessarily cast suspicion on the 
passage in AJ, for in the interval of from 15 to 20 years 
between tho writing of the two works tho spread of Christianity 

‘specially in Rome — would render very explicable the incor- 
poration of some reference to a Jewish religious leader in a 
general and detailed treatise on 'the Antiquities of the Jows' 
such as had not been necessary in the more compact and less 
exhaustive 'Jewish War.' 

The great objections to the passage have had their basis in 
a failure to read it with due appreciation of the circumstances 
of the time and the character of its author ; it has been inter- 
preted too exclusively from the point of view of modem 
Christianity. When closely examined, the difficulties in the 
way of the hypothesis of Christian forgery are far greater than 
those which beset the theory that the passage is genuine. 
After all, as Barnes pertinontly says (p. 63 ), ' what, indeed, 
does it prove ? It shows that a Jewish historian, who was bom 
and bred in Palestine, who was twenty-six years old when Felix 
was Govomor of Jud&a, was acquainted with an outline o! the 
lifo of our Lord, which agrees with that accepted by Christians. 
Suoh a passage has become of serious evidential value only since 
Strauss started the mythical theory; it is a "Testimony" 
to-day only because Arthur Drews ami others are again writing 
about the Christui-myUiUt.' Louis H. Gray.] 

5* Early versions and supposititious works.— 
The writings of Josephus were translated into 
Latin at an early date. 

There are two Latin versions of the BJ. The 
older of these consists of a fairly free rendering, 
into which portions of the AJ and other works have 
boon inserted. According to the perfectly credible, 
and unwarrantably disputed, witness of the ancient 
MSS, its translator was Ambrose of Milan. It is 
commonly known as the work of Hegesippus or 
Egesippus— a name which is probably a corruption 
of Jonppns. The other Latin version is a literal 
one, and its author is unknown ; it was con- 
jecturally, though without warrant, ascribed to 
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Jerome or Rufinus (Cassiodorus, de Instit. Div. Litt, 
17 fPXlxx. 11331). 

About the middle of the 6th cent, the AJ (not 
including the Vit. % however) and the CA were, at 
the order of Cassiodorus, reproduced in a very 
inferior type of Latin ( ib .). The 6th bk. of the 
BJj which treats of the destruction of Jerusalem, 
had been previously translated into Syriac, anti 
incorporated with the Syriac OT (Pesliitta) as the 
6th bk. of Maccabees. Subsea uen tly there appeared 
a Slavic translation or paraphrase, which is extant 
in several recensions, and thero exists also a 
rendering into modem Greek (in the Barberini 
Library [cod. Gr. n. 228, 229], Home), besides 
fragments of an Armenian version (F. C. Conybeare, 
JThSt ix. [1908] 677-583). The many translations 
into European languages which appeared shortly 
after the invention of printing all go to show how 
assiduously Josephus was read. 

In view of this almost canonical prestige enjoyed by the 
writings of Josephus, wo need not be surpris'd to find that he 
wm credited with other works, of unknown or disputed author- 
ship, such as the following: (1) The so-called Fourth Book of 
Maccabees, an address entitled irepi avroKparopot \oyurpov, i.e. 
'the lordship of divine reason over human desire,’ and illus- 
trated by references to the seven brothers who, according to 
2 Mac., suffered martyrdom under Antiochus Epiphanes. The 
first, so far as we know, to ascribe it to Josephus was Eusebius 
{UK hi. x. 6); others, such as Jerome {de Vir. Illust. IS), 
followed suit, while many MSS name Josephus as the author. 
In the oldest MSS the work is anonymous, and its ascription to 
Josephus, as Is rightly observed in the ancient scholium to the 
Canon, apoat. 70 (85) (J. B. Cotelerius, Patr. A postal., Paris, 
1072, i. 462), is a quite unwarranted conjecture. lie had no 
connexion with the book ; in the AJ he knows nothing of tho 
seven martyred brethren : and tho whole address, alike in form 
and contents, is alien to the manner of Josephus. 

(2) The work known as Concerning the All , or The Being of 
the All (trepl to 0 nayrof, or irepi ri js row iravrdf ovolat or 
airtar), a polemical treatise against Platonism, in two books, 
our knowledge of which, apart from a few sentences still in 
existence, is derived from a note of Photius {Bib/. Cod. 48, 
p. Ill*, 14, 6d. Bekker). That Josephus was its author is a mere 
surmise, suggested perhaps by tho fact that, like the two books 
against Apion, ib dealt with the antiquity of the Jewish nation ; 
it may also have borrowed from Josephus. Its ascription to 
JoBephus was already impugned by tho ancients, who attributed 
the work variously to the Presbyter Gains, Justin Martyr, and 
Irenoms. Presont-day scholarship ascribes it to Hippolytus, 
who was certainly credited with a work called w«pi rod na vt6% 
and directed against Plato. 

(3) A third work, still extant, bearing the name of Josephus, 
viz. Twcnpnrou vnopinKrTtsby fiifiht ok (see J. A. FabriciUB, Cod. 
pseudepigr. Vet. Test A, Hamburg, 1722-23, il. ; PO ovi. 16(1.), is 
a liber memorialis after tho classical pattern ; it is a concise 
rtoumA in lahular form of the most outstanding events in the 
OT and NT and in Church History. Among other things it 
contains a list of tho various Christian sects and their respective 
doctrines, and also of tho persecutions. 

(4) The Chronicle of Josephus Ben-Gorion, composed in the 
Middle Ages, and preserved in various Hebrow and Arabic 
recensions. Its nucleus is the BJ, in the so-called Latin 
version of HegeBippus, and it is from this that its writer took 
the name 'Josephus, son of Gorion ’ (of. Ibgenipp. in. iii. 2, and 
toe, further, M. Schloessinger, in JR vil. 1 11)04 J 269 f.). 

6 . Manuscript transmission and editions.— Tho 
wide circulation and popularity of the works of 
Josephus are indicated in the history of their 
transmission. The MSS wore, and still are, very 
numerous, and the textual tradition branches out 
in manifold ways. Each work, again, had its own 
culiar fortunes. Thus, tho most comprehensive, 
e A*/, was first of all divided into four parts, 
then into two, and each of those, again, took its 
own particular path. It was only at tho close of 
the medifBV&l period that the AJ was put together 
in a single volume, the BJ also being included ; 
sohol&rly readers endeavoured to amend and eluci- 
date the text, and not a few MSS still show traces 
of a thoroughgoing revision. 

The works of Josephus wero first printed In their Latin form : 
AJ and BJ by J. Sehiissler (Augsburg, 1470) ; CA by P. Maufer 
(Verona, I486). These impressions were subsequently often 
reproduced ; the last serviceable complete usue of Josephus in 
Latin Is the Basel edition of 1624. The first printed Greek text, 
revised by Arnold Peraxylus Arlontus, was published by Froben 
(Basel, 1644). This taue was several times reprinted, and formed 
until recently the basis of all our editions. Among the later of 
these special mention should be made of the meritorious bub 
unfinished work of E. Bernard, who published the first parts of 


the and the BJ with an exhaustive commentary (Oxford, 
16S7-1700); also of tho edition of J. Hudson (2 volw., do. 17v’U), 
based upon Bernard’s studies ; and, finally, of tho great edit ion 
of a. llaverkamp (2 vols., l^eydon, 1726), who assimilated the 
labours of all his predecessors. In all these, however, little wus 
dmio for the text, which remained largely as it was. lb iB true 
that E. Cardwell, in his edition of the if/ (2 vols., Oxford, 1837), 
noted tho various readings or several reliable MSS, but lie made 
no use of them in the text. Similarly the moro recent editions 
of tho text in current use, viz. those of W. Dindorf (Paris, 1846) 
and I. Bekker (l<eipzig, 1855), provide little of any consequence, 
save a few conjectures, for tho emendation of tho very incorrect 
Greek tradition. An adequate groundwork [or the text was 
supplied for the first time by the present writer’s edition, now 
complete in seven volumes (Berlin, 1885-96); in the />./(vol. vt.) 
he had the collal>oration of J. Destinon. As supplementary to 
this may bo regarded the writer’s edition of the li 'pi tome (Berlin 
and Marburg, 1806)and Carl Hoy son’s revision of the tatin version 
—of which only thufJth vol. has appeared {CSEL xxxvil. 6 [1898)). 
It need hardly be Baid that the work of textual criticism is still 
far from complete ; it is only now, in fact, that it can really 
begin. S. A. Naber’s revised issue of Bekker (Leipzig, 1888*00) 
naturally approximates moro to the older text. 
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Bknkdictus Niese. 

JUALAMUKHI, JWALAMUKHl (Skr. 

jvdliimukhl , ‘flame-mouthed’). —An ancient place 
of pilgrimage, famous as tho site of a shrine 
dedicated to the Hindu Mother-goddess under 
tho title of Devi llajresvan (Skr. Vnjrcfaarl , 
‘goddess of the thunderbolt ’), situated hit. 31° 52' 
N., long. 77° 20' E., in the Uliavnn suburb of tho 
town Haiti gra, Nagarkot, or Kot Kangni, in the 
KiingrA District of the Dan jab. It was ruined in 
the earthquake of 1905 (Panjab Census fifp., 1912, 
i. 44). It- is one of the centres of Hindu fire- 
worship. Numerous instances of this and similar 
cults are collected by J. G. Frazer, Adonis , Attis, 
Osiris*, London, 1914, i. 18K1K. It. was visited by 
MaliimTd of Ghazni and FlrUz Tughlaq, when they 
attacked Nagarkot or Kftngrii in a.d. 1009 and 
1360. In his account of the latter campaign the 
historian Khams-i Si raj Afif, who objected to 
such unorthodox practices, protests against the 
belief that Firilz Tughlaq honoured the goddess : 

*8omo of the infidels have reported that Nugan FJruz wont 
specially to see this idol and held a gulden tuubrellu over its 
head . . the infidels slandered the Sultan, who was a religious, 
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god-fearing man. . . . Other infidels hare said tluit 8ul(An 
Muhammad Shfth bin Tughlaq 8hfl.h held an umbrella over the 
■ame idol ; but thin is a lie, and good Muhammadans should 
pay no hood to such h lute merits ' (II. M. Elliot, Hist, of India , 
London, 1807-77, ii. 84, 446, iii. 818). 

These protests by an orthodox Muhammadan 
betray an uneasy suspicion that the cult was 
recognized even tiy Musalinans, many of whom 
were deeply influenced by Indian animistic beliefs. 
Aba’l Fad i, the historiographer of the Emperor 
Akbar, describes the shrine under the name of 
Mah&m&ya, * great illusion * : 

* Pilgrims from distant parts visit it and obtain their desires. 
Strange it is that in order that their prayers may bo favourably 
heard, they cut out their tongues ; with some it grows again on 
the Hpot, with others after one or two doys. Although the 
medical faculty allow the {tossibility of growth in the tongue, 
yet in so short a space of time it is sufficiently amazing ' ( Atn-i - 
Akbarl, tr. H. S. Jarrett, il. [Calcutta, 1801J 812 ff.). On such 
*nutilAtions of tho tongue, which fanatics sometimes offer to 

»ali, see NISQ, iv. 812; rNQ iv. 06; N. OMevers, Manual of 
Medical Jurisprudence for India , Calcutta, 1870. p. 492 f. 

Abii’l Fadl also refers to the legend, traced by 
E. B. Cowell in the Gopatha Brdhmana , which 
tells that the belief in the sanctity of the place 
arose from the quarrel between Siva and his father- 
in-law I)akya, when the latter was refused ad- 
mission to a sacrifice. The spouse of Siva, the 
goddess tlma or Sati, offended at the insult, 
committed suicide, and Viflnu cut up her body, of 
which the tongue is said to have fallen at this place 
(II. II. Wilson, Vishnu Purana , London, 1864-77, 
iv. 261 f. ; J. Dowson, Classical Diet., do. 1879, 
p. 76 IF.). Tho account in the Vdyu Purana, that 
4 about the mountains of Snl>ak$a and Sikhisaila is 
a level country about a hundred yojanas in extent, 
and that there tho ground emits flames/ doubtless 
refers to Ju&lAmukhl (E. T. Atkinson, Himalayan 
Gaz., Allahabad, 1884, ii. 295). The place, again, 
is connected with the story of the Sikh Guru 
Angad, who on arriving there reprobated the 
idolatrous character of tho rites (M. A. Macauliffe, 
The Sikh Religion, Oxford, 1909, ii. 3). 

The best modern account is that of C. Hiigel 
( Travels in Kashmir and the Panjab , p. 42 fF. ). No 
idol represented the goddess ; but in tho centre of 
the forecourt of the temple thoro is a nit with 
seats at either end on which he found faqirs 
resting. A perpetual flame rose from this pit, 
and from two places in the smooth rock similar 
flames were seen bursting out to a height of about 
8 inches. The worshippers, on entering the sanc- 
tuary, delivered their gifts, usually flowers, into 
the hands of one of the faqirs, who first held them 
over the flame and then cast them into the temple. 
Close by is a shrine of the saint Gorakhnftth. 

* On descending a good many stops I saw flames issuing from 
two places in the perpendicular wall ; and, on examining more 
Attentively, I perceived, where the Are was burning, little 
cavities in the smooth stones, with juBt the same appearance as 
when a burning-glass Is mads to oonsume wood ; the flame 
issuing, not from any aperture, but from those minute cavities, 
emits n scent like alcohol, burning with an aromatic and most 
agreeable mixture, which I could by no means identify. Under 
oach of these flames stood a pot of water, of the same tempera- 
ture as the atmosphere ; the condensed residue of the gas thus 
deposited takes fire on the application of a light, and burns for 
more than a minute. Altogether this is one of the most extra- 
ordinary phenomena I ever reoolleot to have witnessed ; and no 
doubt in distant ages was one of the spots most thronged by 
fire-worshippers. The Bight of this flame rising out of the 
earth, perhaps long before any building was near it, would 
doubtless add much to the influence of this superstition on the 
minds of the attendant worshippers ; (or this seems still to he 
the case, although much of tho marvellous is lost by confining 
the flames within the wallB of a temple.' 

The same traveller suggests that the place was 
an early seat of Buddhism ; and J. Wilson believes 
that this is the explanation of the low osteem jp 
which the Br&hinan officiants are regarded {Indiah 
Caste , Bombay, 1877, ii. 138). The high-priest is 
known as the bhojatci piljdri , that is to sav, * the 
officiant who eats the offerings/ the term Vhojakl 
being usually applied to those degraded Brahmans 
whose only function is that of being fed vicariously 
by pilgrims in the hope that the food thus con- 
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suraed may be transmitted to the deceased ancestors 
of the worshipper. They are said not to be genuine 
Brahmans, but descendants of a servile class of 
agriculturists, who from their connexion with the 
temples have professed to Ire Brahmans (see H. A. 
Rose, Glossary of the Tribes and Castes of the 
Punjab , Lahore, i9ll, ii. 107 f.). The facts regard- 
ing nre-worship in N. India have been collected by 
Elliot, Hist, of India, v. (1873) 559 ff. The cult 
of Ju&liimukhi Devi extends into Bengal and the 
Deccan, and the aboriginal Kharwars have a shrine 
dedicated to tho holy fire which they call by the 
same name (Risley, TO , 1891, ii. 204 ; Crooke, TC % 
1896, ii. 247 ; BG xii. [1880] 63). 

Litbratcrh.— -C. Hiigel, Travels in Kashmir and the Panjab, 
tr. T. B. Jervis, London, 1846 ; A. Cunningham, Reports 
ArchaoL Survey, v. (1870) 166 ff. ; IOI xiv. [1908) 397 f.; MS 
notes received from H. A. Hose, Superintendent Ethnographical 
Survey, Panjlb. W. CROOKE. 

JUANG, PATTUA (the latter name meaning 
‘leaf- wearers’ [rfind. Skr. /wfra, ‘a leaf ’]). — 

A non -Aryan tribe found in the Ka^ak Tributary 
States of Dhenkftn&l and Keonjhar, being most 
numerous in tho latter. At the Census of 1911 
they numbered 12,845, of whom the vast majority 
recorded their religion as animistic. They are in- 
teresting as being the last tribe in N. India which 
retained the archaic custom of wearing leaves as 
clothing. According to the tribal traaition, they 
were formerly fond of dross and were accustomed 
to lay it aside when doing foul work, and to wear 
suits of leaves. The goddess ('fhakuranl, or as 
some say, Sltfc) reproved them for their vanity, 
and condemned them to wear leaves in future, 
threatening them that if they disobeyed they 
would be eaten by tigers. Similar legends are 
told by other leaf- wearing tribes in S. India (E. 
Thurston, Castes and Tribes , 1909, vii. 20). The 
classical account of tho tribe is that of E. T. Dalton 
( Descr . Ethnol. of Bengal, Calcutta, 1872, p. 152 IF.), 
who gives the following summary of thoir beliefs ; 

‘ Tho Ju&ngs appear to be free from the belief in witchcraft, 
which is the bans of the Kols, and perniciously influences nearly 
all other classes in the Jungle and Tributary Mahals. They have 
not, like the Kharias, the reputation of being deeply skilled in 
sorcery. They have in their own language no terms for “ God,” 
for “ heaven f ,r or “ hell," and, so far as I can learn, no Idea of a 
future state. They offer fowls to the Bun when in distress, and 
to the earth to give them its fruits in due season. On these 
occasions an old man officiates as priest; he is called Nagain. 
Tho even tenor of their lives is unbroken by any obligatory 
religious ceremonies.’ 

If this account, in itself improbable, be accepted, 
thoy stand in a much lower stage of religious belief 
than the neighbouring Dravidian tribes (see Dra- 
vidians [North India]). But Risley [TC, 1891, i. 
353) disputes Dalton's conclusions, asserting that 
the tribe in Keonjhar worship a forest deity called 
Bar Am, who stands at the head of their system, and 
is regarded with great veneration. Next to him 
come Th&nanatl, the patron deity of the village 
site, Mftsirauli, K&ldp&t, Bfisuli, and Basnmati, or 
Mother Earth. 

* Buffaloes, goats, fowls, milk, and sugar are offered to all of 
these, and are afterwards partaken of by the worshippers. No 
regular days seem to be set apart for sacrifice, but offering! 
are made at seedtime and harvest, and the forest gods are care- 
fully propitiated when a plot of land is cleared from jungle and 
prepared for the plough. In addition to these elemental or ani- 
mistic deities, the Hindu gods are beginning to be recognised, 
in a soanty and infrequent fashion, by the tribe. Br&hmans 
have os yet not been introduced, and all religious funotions are 
discharged by the dehari or village priest . . . Ju&ngs burn 
their dead, laying the corpse on the pyre with the head to the 
south. The Ashes are left at the place of cremation or are cast 
into a running stream. A few days after death a meagre pro- 
pitiatory ceremony it performed, at which the maternal unole 
of the deceasod officiates as priest Offerings to departed an- 
cestors are also made in October, when the autumn nee crop is 
harvested.' 

Litbraturb.— 1 The authorities Are quoted in the article. 

W. Crooke. 

JUBILEE.— See Festivals and Fasts (lie- 
brew). 
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JUDAISM. — I. Definition . — Judaism 1 * may 
be defined as the strictest form of monotheistic 
belief. But it is something more than a bare 
mental belief. It is the effect which such a belief, 
with all its logical consequences, exerts on life, 
that is to say, on thought and conduct. It is the 
religion which was first preached by Abraham, and 
symbolized by the covenant of circumcision (cf. 
art. Circumcision [Semitic]), and it is still prac- 
tised by his descendants. It is the oldest existing 
religion, the parent of two mighty faiths that have 
spread over tne major portion of the globe. They 
have diffused the principles of Judaism in a modi- 
fied form, but the Kernel of their teaching is Jew- 
ish, in spite of accretions and losses, and Judaism 
doos not, in consequence, repudiate these religions 
or class them as idolatrous and false. A formal 
and precise definition of Judaism is a matter of 
some difficulty, because it raises the question, 
What is the absolute and irreducible minimum of 
conformity? (see art. CREED [Jewish]). On tho 
other hand, it may be said, more widoly, that tho 
foundation of Judaism rests on two principles— the 
unity of God and the choice of Israel. Judaism 
denounces idolatry and polytheism. It believes in 
a universal God, but it is not exclusive. It be- 
lieves that this world is good, and that man is 
capable of perfection. He possesses free will and 
is responsible for his actions. Judaism rejects any 
Mediator and any cosmic force for evil. Man is 
free ; ho is not subject to Satan ; nor arc the 
material gifts of life inherently bad ; wealth may 
be a blessing as well as a curse. Man is made in 
the image of God ; therefore he is noble, like the 
rest of the divine works. For this reason all men 
are equally brothers. Just as they were united in 
the beginning, so will they be drawn together 
again at the end of time. They will be brought 
near to the Kingdom of Heaven by the aid of 
Israel. This is the function of Judaism— to spread 
peace and goodwill throughout the world. 

* Judaism by its idea of a divine kingdom of truth and right- 
eousness to be built on earth gave to mankind a hope and to 
history a jroal for which to live and strive through the centuries. 
Other nations beheld in the world's process a continual decline 
from a golden age of happiness to an iron age of toil, until in a 
great catastrophe of conflagration and ruin the end of all things, 
of men and gods, is to be reached : Judaism points forward to a 
state of human perfection and bliss to he brought about by the 
complete unfolding of the divine In man or the revelation of 
God's full glory as the goal of history. And heroin lies its great 
distinction also from Christianity. Judaism’s scope Ilea not in 
the world beyond, the world of tho spirit, of which man on 
earth can have no conception. Both the hope of resurrection 
and that of immortality, in some form or other familiar and in- 
dispensable to oil tribes and creeds, seem evidently to have come 
to the Jews from without— the one from Persia or Babylonia, 
the other from Oroeeo. 3 Judaism itself rests on neither. Its 
sole aim and purpose is to render the world that now is a divine 
kingdom of truth and righteousness; and this gives it its 
eminently rational, ethical, and practical character ’ (K. Kohler, 
in JE vii. [19041 303»’). 

This aim is pursued by the insistence on the 
belief in the Unity and on the practice of the Com- 
mandments. Judaism lays more stress on works 
than on faith, though the former are of no avail 
without the latter. 

* It is not a creed or a system of beliefs upon the acceptance of 
whioh redemption or future salvation depends. It is a system 
of human conduct, a law of righteousness which man should 
follow in order to live thereby ’ (Kohler, 864*). 

Yet Judaism does not lack a doctrine of faith ; 
it is very doubtful whether an atheist who kept 
the Toran, or the Jewish ideals of righteousness, 
could bo called a Jew (cf. art. Atheism [Jewish], 
vol. ii. p. 187 f.). There is no doubt that he would 

1 The present art. on Judaism is avowedly written from the 

orthodox standpoint. For the liberal attitude see art. Libiiul 
Judaism ; but it will be obeerved that, apart from the outstanding 
contention, vis. the principle of the Oral Law. the differences 
between the two presentations are but small and insignificant in 
comparison with the elements shared by both in common. 

0 This point is discussed below; it is doubtful whether 
orthodox Judaism can aooept this entirely. 


be * saved,’ in the Christian sense, because Judaism 
teaches that every righteous man, irrespective of 
his beliefs, has a share in the world to come. 1 But, 
just because Judaism believes that every good man 
is * saved,’ it follows that to be a good Jew must 
include something more, and must he ethically 
higher, than being a good man. 

While Judaism, on the one hand, opens the 
door to proselytes, it is inevitable, from tho fact of 
its demanding self-sacrifice, that it must long re- 
main the religion of a minority. The function of 
J udaism is to keep the great ideals, unsullied andin- 
tact, beforo the eyes of the world. Jews must be 
prepared to defend their standard at tho cost of 
their lives, as in the past, and to sacrifice, not only 
their lives, but their material prosperity — often a 
harder task. Many a potential martyr becomes 
indifferent, through prosperity, to the ideals for 
which he would otter his life in time of persecution. 
The world has need of a minority of idealists. 
For, although Judaism recognizes the truth taught 
by Christianity and Islam, it believes at tho same 
time that there are other elements contained in 
these faiths which are not in complete harmony 
with the primitive source of truth. J udaism, then, 
has not to compete with tho more popular exposi- 
tions of religion ; its raison d'Urt is not to rival 
tho successful missionary activity of its daughters, 
tho Church and the Mosque ; it claims, not to be 
the only form of truth, but to be the purest. 
While Christianity and Islam are permeating the 
world with their teachings, Judaism awaits tho 
day when it will, as originally, exert its influence 
over both of them, and so over all mankind. How 
this will take place, under what guiso this universal 
worship of the One God will bo, it doeH not seek to 
define.* This ‘ despised faith,’ which holds itself to 
be in reality the Remnant or essence of righteous- 
ness, is safeguarded from extinction or contamina- 
tion by tho fence of the miswOth (‘ Commandments’). 
It has developed and grown, but ever in unbroken 
continuity, from the simple declaration of mono- 
theism to a complete and comprehensive scheme 
of life. From Abraham to tho present day tho 
story has been written, and the pen has not yet 
been laid aside. 

II. Growth and development.— i. To the 
end of the Restoration period.— 1 The Exile marked 
a new stage in the religion of Israel. It was the 
beginning of internal consolidation and oxternal 
expansion. Tho patriarchs, the lawgiver, and the 
prophets represent successive degrees of progress 
in religious thought ; monotheism, tho Law, ideal- 
ism. The faith of Abraham was moulded into the 
religion of a people, to become, ultimately, the 
source of ideals for a world ; monotheism, purity, 
righteousness, and justice had developed under the 
impetus of lawgiver, priest, and prophet until the 
time of trial arrived. Exilo and persecution were 
to test the reality of these lessons, to show that 
the work of the teachers was sound and the faith 
of the pupils unshaken. Tho touchstone of mis- 
fortune clearly demonstrated this ; the seed had 
indeed been skilfully sown on fertile soil. The 
teachings of Isaiah had not been in vain ; the ex- 
hortations of his contemporaries and predecessors 
succeeded in creating a compact remnant to carry 
on the truth and hand it over unimpaired to pos- 
terity. The Ten Tribes were lost, while the Rem- 
nant, the southern kingdom, endured. 

I Even Elisha ben Abuya is ultimately pardoned after the 
death of R. Me’ir (see Bab. Ifayiga , 166). 

3 The immutability of the Ceremonial Law in the coming 
time was a matter on which divergence of opinion prevailed ; 
see, t.g., Niddah, 61b, and Midrash TilUm, Pe. 140, K3> mg'? 
noxv no *73 nM vriD mrr, line 8, outer col., f. 67 b, ed. Bomberg, 
Venice, 1646. and, on the other hand, the 0th Creed of 
Malmon!des(8. Singer, Authoring Daily Prayer- Rook*, London, 
1912, p. 00) (the pagination is identical in all editions). 
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It is a matter of no small difficulty to attempt a 
sketch of the religious bcliofs of the exiles. Jewish 
tradition (which ascribes much to a Mosaic origin 
[hdUdkhdh l e M6she mis- Sinai]) and modern critical 
views differ in many points. It will be more con- 
venient, after some preliminary remarks, to trace 
the career of Judaism from the Restoration, from 
a point when most schools of thought agree as to the 
prevalence of the Pentateuch. For with regard to 
the religion of the two kingdoms little can be said 
with oertainty, and every statement is liable to be 
rejected or modified according to the views held by 
the reader on Biblical criticism. There are certain 
general facts, however, that few will denj. On 
the one hand, no scholar on the critical side will 
maintain that the Pontateuchal legislation was the 
complete invention of the ago of Ezra and his 
followers ; a large mass of usages and beliefs must 
have been in existence for generations. Whether 
the code in which they were embodied was the 
Pentatoucli or not is, for present purposes, a 
matter of indifference. It is tne beliefs and usages 
themselves, and their effect on the people, that 
have to be considered, not their external form. 

The foundation of all religion rests on the 
supremo fact of the worship of one deity, a heritage 
from dim antiquity ; and this great idea did not 
stand alone. Religion must have involved some- 
thing moro positive than an intellectual Credo, or 
the tenacity of its persistence is inexplicable. The 
Sabbaths ami festivals, sacrifice, worship, homely 
ritual, pious faith, and thanksgiving for the gifts 
of nature must have boen the chief characteristics 
of the simple and innocent life of the God-fearing 
Israelite or Judaean, Banctified by the high moral 
lessons which his prophets taught him. How far 
the beliefs, coromonics, and observances differed in 
the two kingdoms, what was the nature of the 
difference, if any, and whether the Mosaic tradition 
flourished more firmly in one than in tho other are 
questions to which it is imjKissible to offer a definite 
reply. Tho answer must be framed according to 
the attitudo adopted towards criticism, and will, 
of necessity, lie controversial. But, whatever view 
be taken, there must have boon something more 
powerful than unadorned dogma, some definitely 
practical elements, some religious functions linked 
to high ideals and appealing more to the heart 
than to the brain, affecting the life and moulding 
tho conviction ; otherwise the religion of Judah 
would have been no moro enduring than that of 
tho sister kingdom. Extreme criticism would rele- 
gate too much, if not everything, to a later ago, 
while orthodox Judaism has a tendency, perhaps, 
to take too little account of moral and spiritual 
development. ()u the other hand, orthodox Juda- 
ism, with full Biblical authority, admits the break 
in continuity and accepts the disappearance of the 
Law until the reign of Josiah ; ir this disappear- 
ance is considered in its true setting and value, 
many difficulties can be solved. Orthodox J udaism 
takes its stand on the Mosaic authorship of the 
Pentateuch; moderate criticism (i.c. that which 
does not reject a Mosaic tradition in toto) lays more 
emphasis on the lengthy periods of conquests, 
settlements, and civil conflicts. As a result of 
political convulsions such as those, it is easy to 
understand how, in a non-literary age and land, 
amid a people rocently emerged from bondago, 
oopiea of a legal code, in any case few in number, 
would tend to perish. This is not entirely denied 
by the less extreme upholders of tho orthodox view ; 
in fact, the difference between tho moderate ele- 
ments of the two parties is slight, being one of 
degree rather than of principle. Yet, whether tho 
code existed or not, memories, more or less vivid, 
must have lingered, though the extent to which 
popular belief and practice were influenced is hard 


to determine. Tho observance of Sabbaths and 
New Moons (1 S 20 18 , 2 K 4 a , Is l 14 ), coupled with 
the neglect of the Passover all the days of the 
Judges until the time of Hezekiah and Josiah (2 K 
23 ,ja , but see Kirnhb in loc. ; 2 Ch 30 91 * *), and of 
the Feast of Tabernacles (cf. art. Festivals and 
Fasts [Jewish], vol. v. pp. 879-881) since the days 
of Joshua (Neh 8 17 ), is difficult to explain. Mean- 
while the discovery of the Assuan papyri introduces 
much useful evidence as to the state of Judaism 
outside Palestine. But the problems raised by the 
papyri are oomplox. Tho present writer has en- 
deavoured to show 1 that the Jews of Assuan were 
descendants of Israelite exiles or emigrants from 
the northern kingdom. It is hard to resist the 
conclusion that they possessed some knowledge of 
the Pentatcuchal iaeas; in any case they cannot 
have regarded themselves as schismatics from 
catholic Jewry. As Samaria fell in 721 B.C., and 
the publication of the Law by Josiah did not take 
place till 618 B.C., the northern kingdom wonld 
seem not to have been entirely unaware of the 
code, or at least of its traditions, unless the Assuan 
Jews dcrivod their knowledgo after 618, when they 
were already in Egypt. 

During the Exile and the Restoration, perhaps 
even earlier, Judaism Bpread far beyond the con- 
fines of Palestine. Of what character was this 
Judaism ? The belief in the one and only God had 
long been an inalienable possession handed down 
from the remotest ages. The periods during which 
the true worship was obscured by that of other 
deities were mere temporary interruptions that 
had no lasting consequences. Baal -worship, de- 
stroyed in Israel by Jehu and in Judah by Josiah, 
never reappeared after the Captivity. No tendency 
to idolatry survived tho Exile. In many casos of 
pre-Exilic apostasy, the prophets denounce not bo 
much the adoration of strange gods as the intro- 
duction of heathen rites and barbarous cults into 
the service of tho God of Israel. ‘ Shall l give my 
firstborn for my transgression ? ' was tho temptation 
that assailed many an Israelite who would have 
scorned to he known as a worshipper of Mileom or 
Astarte. Not only did he refuse these deities 
allegiance ; he denied their existence. The teach- 
ing of the prophets was directed no less strongly 
against henotheism. Idols had no actuality ; the 
very term tlUim, usually connected with a root 
'all, ‘ to be feeble or insufficient,’ should more prob- 
ably be regarded as a contemptuous diminutive 
of V# (cf. art. Images and Idols [Hobrew and 
Canaanite], above, p. 138 ff.). Although passages 
are cited (Ps 82, Dt 32 7 * 19 [reading D'nSun for 
SkuT ’J 3 in v. 8 ; LXX, xard dpiOfid v dyyfKwv 0eoO]) to 
show that a belief in the God of Israel was not in- 
compatible with a recognition of the validity of 
other gods for other nations, yet no authoritative 
argument can be found in prose ; theology cannot 
be deduced from poetical imagery, and, even if the 
emendation in Dt 32 s is correct, the conclusion of 
v. 13 isan overwhelming denial of tho henotheistic 
idea. There were, doubtless, in earlier times, cases 
where syncretism and henotheism sullied the purity 
of the true faith, but in the religious beliefs of 
the leaders, from the Patriarchs downwards, no 
adequate confirmation for such elements con he 
produced. Abraham, Moses, and Elijah were all 
equally zealous monotheists, and in none of their 
successors was there any retrogression from the 
highest and purest form of Unitarian belief. 

The polytheism prevalent in Babylon was vigor- 
ously attacked in the later chapters of Isaiah ; 
more seductive to the Jews was the Persian dual- 
ism (see art. Dualism [Iranian], vol, v. p. lllf., 
also the * Jewish ’ section of the same art., id. 112- 
114), but it was none the less sternly reprobated 
1 Jew. Lit. Annual, London, 1909, pp. 149-148. 
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by the prophet. After the Return, no more is 
heard of temptations or lapses in this direction. 
The spark kindled and fostered by the prophets 
had spread into a mighty flame. From the day of 
the Return, as far as the Jews were concerned, 

* the Lord was one, and His name was one.* 

The belief, then, of the returned exiles in a 
supreme God, supreme not only for Israel but for 
the whole world, was unshaken and permanent. 
Linked to this belief was the corollary that God 
was good and His service obligatory on mankind, 
to each one of whom he was accessible as a father 
to his children. The insistence on the compassion- 
ate element of the divine being— that element 
which was later called the middath hdrah&mim — 
resulted in reflexions on the nature and origin of 
evil, sin, and suffering. These speculations pro* 
duced a repugnance to ascribe to the Deity tho 
authorship of any actions which seemed incom- 
patible with His attribute of a merciful Father. 
Hence the exiles of Babylonia were somewhat 
allured by the Persian dualistic theory, which 
seemed to oiler a more satisfactory solution of the 
riddle of the universe. It was not a desire for 
idolatry, not a negation of the Unity, nor the at- 
tractions and superior status of a dominant religion 
that led Jews to regard the contrast of Almra 
Mazda and Ahrinian with approval. Their attitude 
arose from mistaken motives of piety, and from 
earnest strivings after the essential truth. Again 
and again Judaism has witnessed a recrudescence 
of the desire for a dualistic explanation of the prob- 
lem of ovil. Answers were not wanting from the 
prophets and teachers, yet new generations re- 
peatedly felt tho old difficulty in a newer and 
keener form. Tho book of Job and the Lamenta- 
tions of Jeremiah declared vehemently for the 
Unity, and did not shrink front attributing evil to 
the Godhead. The unnamed prophet of the Exile 
states explicitly (Is 45 7 ) : * I form the light, and 
create darkness : I make peace, and create evil : I 
the Lord do all these things*; and this clear de- 
finition of God’s activity left no escape from attri- 
buting to His omnipotence that which man con- 
sidered evil. Yet a later age again felt repelled 
by thiB outspoken avowal and sought to mitigate 
its seeming harshness. 

To the present time, the Jewish liturgy, in the daily morning 
service (see Singer, p. 87), contains tins passage as an intro- 
duction to the most important section, the sterna' (Dfc 0 4 ), but 
it Is apparently dlveBtea of tho very principle to which it owes 
its insertion. For the passage now runs, ‘who formest light 
and createst darkness, who makest peace and Greatest all 
things .’ This alteration is, of course, merely external, Bince 
‘all things' include 'evil/ yet tho change Is slgniflcaut, and 
marks, no doubt, a revival of the hesitation to ascribe evil to 
God. 

CloBoly allied to tho problem of evil was the 
question of the prosperity of the wicked and the 
sufferings of the righteous, dealt with frequently 
in the later Psalms and in Job. In this, as in all 
the great problems, considerable fluctuation may 
be observed. The unity of God was a sheet 
anchor to which all held fast. Ilis existence and 
divine providence presupposed a true solution to 
man’s perplexities ; if man could but succeed in 
finding the key, he would be able to unravel the 
mysteries. The certainty and dogmatism of later 
ages seem lacking during the Exile and in the two 
following centuries. From the Apocrypha it can 
clearly be seen how much the minds of men were 
exercised and how little they were satisfied by tho 
answers which they possessed. The Apocrypha, 
taken as a whole, is at least two centuries younger 
than the Return, and it is only fair to assume that 
the earlier age evolved no solution of which the 
later was ignorant. While taking care, then, not 
to read into the former period the progress and de- 
velopment of the latter, we may at least infer that 
none of the philosophical ideas of the former 


escaped the notioe of the later generations, and, 
therefore, of our own time. Our Knowledge of the 
period immediately succeeding the Return is very 
scanty, but, as the centuries advance towards tho 
period of Apocrypha, Mishna (see Talmud), and 
Midrash (y.v,) } our material becomes more abun- 
dant, and it is practically certain that no great idea, 
no supreme solution of any -of those questions 
which agitate and perplex the mind of man in all 
ages, would have disappeared from the intellectual 
heritage that our ancestors bequeathed to us. 
From the 2nd cent, before tho Christian era and 
onward such a supposition is almost unthinkable. 

The solutions ot the problems of evil and suffer- 
ing ran on two lines, in a way closely allied. Man 
was incapable of understanding the inscrutable 
ways of Providence. The prosperity of tho wicked 
was unstable or unreal even in this world ; how 
much more in the world to come? It was only 
a superficial judgment that would convict the 
Almighty of injustice, by measuring His actions 
with an imperfect human norm. This line of 
argument, that of Job, Ps 73, etc., combines two 
thoughts— the insufficiency of human reason and 
the belief in the future world to redress tho in- 
equalities of this life. Ps 49 is difficult to inter- 
pret. On the one hand, v. 18 [v. 18 EV] seems a clear 
indication of a future life, yet tho last verso seems 
a pessimistic summary of tho fate of humanity, 
couched in terms of dospondency almost recalling 
the language of Lucretius. 

The corollary of the future world was not always 
employed. 

It was sometimes argued (r.q. Ps 120) that the (all of the 
wicked and the triumph of the righteous would bo manifest 
even in this world ; or that, as God hud saved Jlis people in the 
[wet, so would lie deliver them from present troubles ; the 
am>eal to history is common in the pont-KxiJic prophets. 
Coupled with this ( e.g . Neh 9) is faith in God’s mercy, which 
will bavo the Jews and frustrate thuir enemies, though the 
latter seem successful and the Jews doomed to failure. 

The different treatment of the problem offered by Ecclesiastes 
will be discussed when dealing with the A;>ocrypha. 

Closely allied to the problem of sin and suffering 
is the question of a future life (see, in general, art. 
Eschatology, § io, vol. v. pp. 376-381). At the 
early ago of the Return, It is difficult to state pre- 
cisely how this question was regarded. Judaism 
has usually refrained from defining with precision 
the details and circumstances of the future world, 
contenting itself with a belief in its reality. This 
belief is, however, firm and uncompromising. The 
difficulty felt in later times was to deduce this 
belief from tho Pentateuch. There can bo little 
doubt, though direct evidence as to the antiquity 
of tho idea is not plentiful, that tho post-Exilie 
Jews believed in a world to come ; whether they 
believed in a resurrection of the body or of the 
soul is a difficult j»oint to determine (sec art. 
Resurrection [Jewish]). With the future life 
was bound up a belief in future reward and punish- 
ment ; it is hard, in the first instance at any rate, 
to conceive of a future state which will not differ 
from the present. If this world is to be one of 
trial and testing, the life beyond the grave must 
surely bear some relation to it, depending on the 
success or failure achieved during the preliminary 
stage. The hereafter must be correlated to the 
present. The sin of mankind, if not expiated now, 
must surely be visited at a later time ; and, if tho 
sin, so also tho merit. 

The famous 63rd chapter of Isaiah was formerly taken os the 
authority for a belief in vicarious atonement. The special 
Uhriutological interpretation has always been repudiated bv 
Judaism ; the general principle has scarcely, if indeed atoll, 
been conceded (see 8. U. Driver and A. D. Neubauer, The Fifty- 
Third Chapter of Isaiah according to the Jewish Interpreters , 
Oxford, 1877). Thus Ibn Ezra (</.o. ; 1 1107) refers the expres- 
sion ‘my servant' to all those God-fearing Jews who were in 
exile ; Sa'odyn (g,v. ; 892-942) to the prophet Jeremiah. Both 
ot these commentators reflect traditional exegesis ; their views 
do not merely represent contemporary opinion. The suffering 
of the Servant was regarded by the nations os on expiation 
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for (heir aia; bat this opinion, put Into the mouths of the 
Gentile kings, was erroneous, and the outcome of their amaze- 
ment at the persistence of the Servant under such unparalleled 
persecution. The impossibility of a vicarious atonement is 
dearly stated by the refusal of Qod to allow Moses to become a 
substitute for the sine of Israel. ‘Whosoever hath sinned 
against me, him will I blot out of my book ’ (Ex 3231ft). 

Similarly, although inherited punishment might 
be deduced from the Decalogue, the post-Exilic 
Jews relied on the teachings of Jeremiah and 
Ezekiel, which maintain emphatically the doctrine 
of individual responsibility (Jer 31 38 % Ezk 18). 
The problem of free will ( q.v .) developed more 
fully in later ages. In Deuteronomy the free will 
of man is distinctly stated, and it is not felt to be 
an encroachment on the divine prerogative of 
omnipotence (Dt ll 9 ®** 30 16ff -). Man is free, and 
God is all-powerful. The dilemma does not seem 
to have troubled the post-Exilic Jews. 

One of the most important elements in Jewish 
theology was the idea of cause and effect. The 
books of Kings, which were compiled after, or at 
least at the end of, the Exile, snow very clearly 
that the writers were prone to link together events 
between which there was not, of necessity, any 
connexion, to find some religious motive in all 
affairs, and to account for history by the aid of 
theology. Thus the disaster to the village children 
who were eaten by she-bcars is narrated after the 
mocking of the prophet (2 K 2 38f *)- To the writer 
it was obvious that the former incident was directly 
caused by the latter : 'post hoc ergo propter hoc. 
The Exilic or post-Exilic Jews seem to liave had 
no notion of secondaiy causes: 'the division of 
causes into material, formal, efficient, and final 
belongs to the later age of Aristotle. Conse- 
quently, their ideas as to divine agency wero 
somewhat primitive, and influenced their estimates 
of persons and events. 

Thus the compiler of the books of Chronicles, who must have 
lived at least in the age of Alexander, cares little for political 
history, which he subordinates to that of religion, and to a lose 
extent this is true of the writer of Kings, i If the early theory 
of oausotion be kept in mind, many difficulties, such as Hos 1, 
can be satisfactorily solved. The Influence of this theory on 
theology was great. 

Both in Babylon and after the Return the Jews 
held tenaciously to the belief in their divine 
election (?.v.). Countless texts and teachings 
reminded them of the fact that God had chosen 
them to be His people, His witnesses, a kingdom 
of priests, a beacon of light and truth to the nations 
of the earth. However much they might have 
fallen short of their duty, however much they 
might have neglected not only to teach others, but 
even themselves to remain faithful to their sacred 
task, God had not deposed them for ever from the 
office to which He had appointed them and their 
ancestors. Although the Jews had at times mis- 
interpreted their position to mean a freedom to sin 
with immunity from punishment — a view strongly 
opposed by the prophets (e.g. Am 2-3)— yet they 
never felt themselves to have been superseded. 
Their mission was not taken from them. How 
deeply they realized their responsibility and at 
what personal cost they were willing to fulfil their 
obligation may be seen from the great domestic 
sacrifice which Ezra exacted from a willing people 
(Ezr9f.). 

It was no light matter to separate from beloved wives and 
children, yot it was obvious that, if the mission of Israel were 
not to end in failure, tho sacrifice must be brought. The re- 
pudiation of the foreign wives has been wrongly attributed to 
the Jews as an act of reproach and as evidence of callousness ; 
It was In reality an instance of their devotion and their un- 
swerving fidelity to the idea for which they had been called to 
be a nation of teachers, to spread the Word of Qod to the utter- 
most ends of the earth. 

At this point it becomes necessary to examine 
the relation in which the Jews considered them- 

i Of. W. E. Barnes, The Two Book* of the Kings, Cambridge, 
1008, p. xxix. 


selves to be placed with regard to Gentiles. Did 
they regard themselves as a separate nation among 
other nations? This question acquires fresh im- 
portance in later and in modern 1 times, and seems 
to have been regarded differently at different 
epochs. It must be remembered that the Jews, 
being Semites (q.v.), must, in consequence, be re- 
garded from the Semitic and not from the modern 
ethnological point of view. The modern idea of a 
unifying element is consanguinity; the Semitic 
bond was community of worship. From the 
earliest times the principle of divine selection 
has been religious and not racial ; otherwise there 
is no reason why distinctions should have been 
made between members of the same family ; e.g., 
Abraham, not his father Terah nor his brother 
Haran ; Isaac, not Ishmael; Jacob, not Esau. 
The twin brothers have tho same parents and the 
same racial conditions, but even the primogeniture 
is ignored, and the spiritual heritage is given to 
the younger brother. A Moabite is one who wor- 
ships Chemosh, an Ammonite one who worships 
Milcom, and an Israelite one who worships Adonai. 
It was not the possession of a territory, for nomads 
have no settled territory. It was not the ties of 
blood, for the descendants of Esau, though called 
the brothers of Israel, are yet no true sharers of 
Israel’s Abrahamic heritage. Tho strife of ideals 
is graphically portrayed as originating in the 
womb (cf. Gn 25 m , and see Kashi’s remark on the 
allegory). The link between Semites was solely 
that of a common worship. At times this might 
acquire a racial sonse, for inter-marriage with non- 
Jews, involving almost necessarily an abandonment 
of Judaism in the home and among the offspring, 
was prohibited. This prohibition, however, arose 
from a fear that religion would bo affected, not 
from a sonse of superiority of blood. The book of 
Ruth is an object-lesson in the consequences of 
pushing this tendency too far ; the proselyte can 
bo as worthy as the native, and from the Moabite 
woman David himself was descended. For the 
same reason a distinction was observed between 
the seven nations of Canaan, who were irroclaim- 
ably steeped in wickedness (a fact borne out by 
arcnceology), and others, who, coming to sojourn 
under the wings of the Shekhinah, would develop 
into true sons of the Covenant. 

The effect of the Exile upon the Jewish com- 
munity is summarized as follows by W. O. E. 
Oesterleyand G. H. Box (Religion and Worship 
of the Synagogue \ London, 1911, p. 3 f.) : 

4 To a large extent it denationalized religion by demonstrating 
that the religion of Israel could survive the dissolution of the 
State, and was, therefore, independent of a national centre. 
It is true that the elements of a national organization and life 
still existed in tho Jewish communities, long after the Baby- 
lonian exile, and even later asserted themselves in new national 
forms. The connexion between race and religion, though 
modified, was not destroyed. Judaism, in fact, has never given 
up altogether its racial basis. In this, as in other respects, it 
has ever been inconsistent. When the ideal of a community, 
organized for purely religious purposes and recognizing no 
distinctions of race, has attempted to translate itself into action 
from within organized Judaism, a reaction bock to the national 
idea has inevitably followed. And it was after every outward 
sign and vestige of separate nationality had been swept away by 
Hadrian (a.d. 186) that national feoling and sense of racial 
solidarity became most intense. But all the same, it remains 
true that ever since, the widely sundered and (in all other 
respects) distinct communities of Jowb which are scattered 
over the world find their one link of continuity and unity In a 
common religion. 

It has been pointed out, justly, 3 that, in principle, the separa- 
tion between the State and the Church had already been effected 
in the Book of Deuteronomy. But in practice Dcuteronomic 
principles met at the outset with serious obstacles In tho way 
of their realization. Tho last ol these disappeared with the 
destruction of the State. . . . 

The first to seize and enforce the lessons of the Exile was the 


1 See helow, p. 607. 

3 e.g., by G. H. OoruUl, Der israel. Prophetimtufl, Stmsbunr, 
1006, p. 83 IT. 
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prophet Eseklel, “the first dogmatist of the Old Testament,” 
lie laid the theological foundations of the structure which Ezra 
reared.' i 

To translate the words 'am and gdi by • nation * 
is to beg the question and to presuppose an idea of 
1 nationality * akin to that which the word now 
conveys. The term 'am implied an essentially 
religious kinship, because in primitive times the 
god was of the same kin as his servants (see W, R. 
Smith, Religion of the Semites*, London, 1894, p. 
35 ff.). A separation of religion and nationality 
was impossible ; the idea of religion included much 
that is implied by the latter. An Israelite wor- 
shipping Chemosh became a Moabite, ipso facto ; 
an ‘atheist Jew* was inconceivable. ‘It was im- 
possible for an individual to change his religion 
without changing his nationality^ ( ib . 37). In 
course of time the Semites developed many national 
characteristics and adopted national features of life 
and government. Intercourse with their neighbours 
tended more and more to bring into the minds of 
the Jews a craving for a separate national entity, for 
a king, for an army, for territorial expansion. All 
these desires are regarded by the religious teachers 
as a falling away from righteousness, as signs of 
rebellion against God. Israel is a theocracy, to be 
governed by judges and officers (Dt 16 w ), by councils 
of elders (Ex deriving their authority from 

the priests and ultimately from the Deity. If, 
dissatisfied with this form of government, the 
Israelites clamour for a king, * like all the nations 
which are round about,’ the aesire might be granted 
(Dt I7 14 ). But tho king is not to collect cavalry, 
nor is he to set his heart on Egyptian all iances. II© 
is to spurn all the prerogatives of nationality and 
monarchy, and to reign in accordance with tho Word 
of God. Samuel (1 S 8) feels a great repugnance to 
the institution of 
king is a re 
Israel * shall 

among the nations’ (Nu 23*). Her safety is to be 
in rest and tranquillity, not in diplomatic duels 
witli Assyria ana Babylon, not in political and 
national alliances, not in seeking for territorial 
expansion or military prowess. All these are the 
very signs of nationality that are so sternly repro- 
bated by Isaiah and, later, by Jeremiah. Israel’s 
deBtiny is comprised in the doctrine of the * Rem- 
nant,’ the small minority of true believers, who, 
oblivious of the narrow and confining bonds of 
nationality, are to spread over the earth and make 
it fruitful. 

The Ideal of Zion Is to be not an Impregnable fortress, but the 
sourco of tho Torah, the fountain-spring of righteousnoss. The 
people who pinned their hope on the inviolability of Jerusalem 
were confounded, Just as those who cried out, ' The Temple of 
God,’ and trusted in it to save thsm, were mistaken. The idea 
of a temporal nationality with strong military power and a 
position of influence in foreign politics was never preached by 
Isaiah as the destiny of Judah. But the reliance on nationality 
and the boastful vaunt of being * God’s invinoible nation ’ became 
Stronger os the king, nobles, and peoplo grew more faithless to 
the word of God, more heedless of the admonitions of the 
prophet. They oould not conceive that Assyria should be 
allowed to overcome Israel, God's own nation, strengthened by 
alliances, falsely encouraged by lying teachers, boastful of its 
military prowess and efficiency. But Isaiah saw more clearly : 
a faithless nation would Inevitably be abandoned by God, for it 
was not for their nationality that He chose them, not because 
they were better or more distinguished by Inherent virtue, but 
because of Uis love (Dt V) tor them and in order that they should 
be His servants. Assyria was to be God’s rod of punishment 
The unthinkable would come about, and the false ideals of 
nationality were to be shattered by the hand of the heathen 
empire. The Lord of Hosts wat to be supreme. His power 
was to sweep over the universe as waters cover the sea, sweep- 
ing away the puny artificial boundaries erected by man, * remov 
Ing the limits of nations and overwhelming the settlements liki 
a mighty hero ' (Is 1013). When God had finished Ills work on 
Mount Zion and purified it from false Ideals, when nations 
would no longer learn. warfare, then would nationality be finally 


i Of. the cb. referring to Ksekiel in Oornill, p. 117 ff. 


This universalistio consummation was regarded 
by all the prophets as the purpose for which the 
Deity was working. This must not ho taken to 
imply that Israel was to lose its particularization. 
Zion is constantly exalted to a position of spiritual 
leadership, and tnis position is contrasted with the 
Oriental despotic court, which the kings and nobles 
created. At certain times, traces of a nationalist 
spirit may be observed, especially in exile or in 
persecution. By the waters of Babylon the Jews 
were, so to speak, driven into nationality because 
they felt themselves to stand apart from the empire 
wherein they dwelt. But it was, in reality, the 
contrast between the two religions, not a sense of 
nationality, that sundered the Jews from their con- 
querors. The Northern Kingdom was essentially 
more nationalist in proportion as it was less roligious 
in spirit than J udah. Destruction and expatriation 
fell upon both kingdoms alike ; but Judah survived, 
Samaria perished. During the Maccabcean persecu- 
tions the contrast between Jew and Greek acquired 
something of a national tinge. In Babylon and 
after the Return, the religion alone seems to have 
been the essential characteristic. 

The dispersal of Israel began before the Exile ; 
it continued after the Return. Emigration, stimu- 
lated by trade and other motives, as well as exile, 
had removed many Jews from the land of their 
fathers. They were to be found in Assyria, in 
Egypt, in Hamath, in the coastlands of the Medi- 
terranean, and even in remote and mysterious 
‘Sinim’ (Is ll 11 49 ia ). The presence of Jews in 
Gentile surroundings, differing from their neigh- 
bours in so many ways, must have stimulated, on 
both sides, introspection. The Jews were driven 
back on themselves, and they studied tlieir own 
religion the more carefully. They would naturally 
look outside their own camp as well, and contrast 
the forms of worship and the beliefs that existed 
without. At a very early stage the influence of tho 
Jewish Diaspora, as a missionary agency, began to 
be felt. J uuaism bccamo more and more universal- 
istic. Cuneiform inscriptions reveal an intense 
Jewish life in Mesopotamia; socially and religi- 
ously the Jews played no small part in the land of 
their conquerors. The other world power, Egypt, 
was also the home of a solid Jewish community. 
Doubtless many other colonies existed, for silence 
must not be construed as an argument. Until the 
appearance of the Assuan papyri, wo had no evi- 
dence for Jewish life in Egypt at the timo of the 
Return ; we now, by one single discovery, are able 
largely to re-construct the history of the Jews of 
Yeb (Elephantine). The favour of the Reman 
governors protected them ; they prospered com- 
mercially, engaging in various trades and holding 
property. They seem to have had a temple of 
their own, at least an altar with incense. They 
felt themselves in spiritual communion with Pales- 
tine, corresponding with political and religious 
officials. Their names are mostly Biblical, and 
they seem to have clung to their ancestral faith. 
It is unfortunate that most of the documents are 
of a business nature ; more positive details as to 
roligious life and thought would have been welcome. 
Doubtless the activity of the Jews prevailed in 
many other places, of which, at present, we have 
no knowledge. We can safelyassume that, wherever 
they settled, a centre was established whence J udn- 
ism was diffused not only from Jew to Jew, but also 
to Gentile. Already Jeremiah, from the womb 
(Jer I 6 ), had been designated as a piophet to the 
Gentiles, to preach a belief in God ami the toilets 
of righteousnoss to the wide world. 

The Temple and its sacrifices (see Sackifick 
[Jewish]) filled as largo a part of Judaism after the 
Return as before the first destruction. It is often 
urged that the prophets deprecated the sacrilioial 
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system and wore not over-zealous for the Temple 
itself. This vie win scarcely correct. The prophets 
frequently decry sacrifices, when brought in a wrong 
spirit or regarded as licences to sin. It is extremely 
aoubtful whether they rejected sacrifices qua sacri- 
fices. Similarly Jeremiah denounces those who 
make the existence of the Temple and the Ark of 
the Lord an excuse for sin. Jeremiah 3 16f * is de- 
finitely clear : it cannot be regarded as otherwise 
than a denunciation of those who felt that the 
Temple was inviolate, and that its inviolability 
would safeguard them from the effect of their wrong- 
doing. The prophets of the Return favour the 
sacrifices. Malochi, speaking not merely of the 
present but even of the Messianic ago, looks for- 
ward to a timo when the minhah of Judah and Jeru- 
salem shall again he pleasing to the Lord as in days 
of old (&). Haggai and Zechariah, so far from 
deprecating the Temple idea, reproach fcho people 
for being lukewarm in the work of rebuilding. 
There would have been no jwssibility for those 
admonitions had the idoa of Temple and sacrifices 
been superseded. The rebukes are directed against 
those who are despondent or those who are apath- 
etic. The first Return was followed by a certain 
amount of disorganization. Not until the advent 
of Ezra was the religious life firmly established. 
For this reason Malachi attacks a spirit of parsi- 
mony among the tithe-payers and those who would 
defraud God of the sacrifices due to His Temple. 
Thero is no indication anywliero that the Temple 
and the sacrifices were to be relegated to the 
past. 

The Messianic idea seems, to some extent, dor- 
mant at the beginning of the Restoration. The 
term * Messiah,’ of course, occurs in early passagos 
of Scripture, but in a purely literal sense of 
‘anointed,’ i.c. king, or one appointed to fill a 
certain office (of. art. Messiah, Mkssianism). 
‘The word “Messiah” (anointed one) is never 
used in the Old Testament in the special sense to 
which it has been consecrated by Jewish and 
Christian usago ’ ( J. Skinner, Book of the, Prophet 
Isaiah, Chapters i.~xxxix., Cambridge, 1896, p. 
lviii). During the Exile the term is even applied 
to Cyrus, a Gentile ruler, because he has Deen 
chosen to lie a divino instrument in Israel’s re- 
lease. What may be termed the Messianic idea 
is to be found under two heads : (a) the redemption 
of Israel, from the first Exile ; (6) eschatological 

rophccies of a Golden Ago of universal jieaco and 

rotherhood, Under the influence of the Restora- 
tion, when the people and prophets alike were 
animated by optimistic hopes for the present and 
the more immediate future, the Mossianic idea 
was not so strongly dominant. Tho settlement 
of the people and the restitution and spread of 
divine worship in its former home occupied general 
attention. Tlie age of the Apocrypha saw a re- 
newal of eschatological speculation and a develop- 
ment and perhaps an extension of the MoBsianic 
idea. 1 

Prayer was naturally associated with the Temple 
ritual, and the phrase MC'adhe El (Ps 74 8 ) has 
been taken to denote assemblies for worship, 
synagogues. Set prayers are recorded in Chron- 
icles and Ezra, and Jewish tradition assigns to 
this period the institution of the 'Amtd&h prayer 
(Singer, p. 44 IT. ; see, further, art. Praykr [Jew- 
ish]). 3 So little can he said definitely with regard 
to ceremonial and liturgy during the period sue- 

1 For a detailed survey of this Idea In its earlier forms see 
Skinner, p. lviff. 

» 0 D'DDH vpn* tfv wo {SifrB, ? 843, ed. M. Fried- 
mann, Vienna, 1864, f. 142b, 1. 2 ; ed. Bomberg, Venice, 1646, col. 
238). See also lilt, where ifv is attributed to the Great 
Synagogue. The kernel Is prolmbly old, but has been redacted. 
Kzralnatitutod the public reading of the Law on oertain occa- 
sions. 


ceeding the Return that it will be more satisfactory 
to leave the consideration of this question to a 
later stage. 

2. The Maccabaean period.— After the Return 
the thoughts of the restored exiles were primarily 
devoted to religion, to the rebuilding of the 
Temple, and to the exposition of the Law. Con- 
siderable time elapsed before the idea of national- 
ity assorted itself. At the outset the Jews were 
governed by Persian officials, whose autocratic 
power was in ratio to thoir distance from the 
Court. Such a policy of decentralization was ill- 
adapted to consolidate a vast and unwieldy em- 
pire. In the great political convulsions occasioned 
oy the conquests oi Alexander and the strife be- 
tween the Diadochoi, the evil consequences of 
such a system of administration became manifest. 
There was neither a national idea nor an imperial 
spirit to foster a sense of unity or attachment. 
Unity would, in any case, bo well-nigh unattain- 
able in such a heterogeneous collection of subjects, 
although patriotism might perhaps have been 
aroused by a strong personality at tlie bead of the 
State. The local governor, not the remoto and 
unknown ‘King of kings,* represented to the 
country folk their actual master; with his ovor- 
lord they had no concern. The feuds of cities 
would often result in raiding and warfare, owing 
to the weakness of the central government ; these 
internal conflicts affected the provincials, not the 
great battles of the Empire. The Jews felt them- 
selves at first neither citizens of the Empire nor 
Palestinian nationalists. The Empire was too 
largo and Jewish Palestine was too small. 

‘ Tho Jewish people had not the extension which is shown us 
In tho days of Christ. If we had gone in the fifth century H.c. 
through Galilee— through all those sacred places so familiar to 
us, Nazareth, Cana, Helhsaida, Capernaum— we should have 
been among hoathens. The name Galilee is the short for Gali- 
lee of the Geiitiles*that is, tho region of the Gentiles ; the name 
clung to those uplands between Gennesaret and the sea, even 
after they hod becoino predominantly Jewish. Wo should 
have boon not only among heathens, but among barbarians, a 
population in which the original basis of Syrian peasants, tillers 
of the soil, had been crossed with the wilder Arab blood which 
came in by Infiltration from the desert. The people of tho 
Jews we should have found only in Jerusalem and in the fields 
and villages around Jerusalem to a radius of some ten to fifteen 
miles ' (E. K. Bevan, Jerusalem wider the High- Priests, London, 
1904, p. 11). 

Nationality was produced, among tho Jews, by 
purely political causes. The overthrow of Darius 
and his Empire at the hands of Alexander did not 
at first react on them. For nearly a century they 
were under the dominion of the Ptolemys, and 
tho change in their position seems to have been 
slight, ft was not until Palestine was transferred 
to the Seleucids that a new era really began. To 
tho spread of Hellenism and to the fostering by 
the Seleucids of Hellenic institutions and customs 
the growth of Jewish nationality is due. Antioch 
was a much more zealous disseminator of Greek 
culture than Alexandria, but the Hellenic spirit of 
Antioch, more intense and aggressive, was corre- 
spondingly debased in quality. The Jews of Alex- 
andria were not offended by Egyptian Hellenism, 
but the Syrian Hellenism of Antioch stirred up 
strife through the whole land. 

The attempt of Antiochus IV. to suppress Juda- 
ism and substitute the worship of Olympian Zeus 
roused intense opposition. The Maccabees were 
supported with devotion by the Jf&sidim (see art. 
Hasiobans, Hasidism, vol. vi. p. 626), and their 
victory secured the permanenco of Judaism. The 
beginning of the conflict was a fight for religious 
liberty ; the end resolved itself into a struggle for 
nationality. When once the triumph of religion 
was assured, theHasmomean leaders, in continuing 
the struggle for the sake of national expansion, 
lost the support of tho (t&stdtm, who became their 
undisguised opponents No circumstance is more 
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instructive in the annals of Maccabrean history 
than the secession of the ‘ Pious* party, as soon 
as the aims of the Hasmonsean princes became 
material. It is not difficult to discover the cause 
of this divergence. The gulf between Judaism 
and Hellenism was great, for not only religious 
beliefs but social practices were involved. Juda- 
ism, like Islfim and other Semitic faiths, includes 
under ‘religion* many elements which elsewhere 
would fall under a different classification. This 
point, so important to remember, will be dealt 
with again in considering Hdlldkhd. The IJitstdtm 
could not tolerate many things, harmless in them- 
selves, which would have been allowed to pass 
unchecked had religion not been at stake. The 
Greek dress and athletics would not have inspired 
such detestation under other conditions. In Alex- 
andria, Jews adopted Greek speech and, mostnrob- 
ably, Greek costume, without being considered 
traitors to Judaism. In Palestine, under Antiochus 
EpiphancH, all contact with the heathen became 
impossible. Things innocent by nature became 
actively noxious. The gap was complete, and 
could not bo bridgod. With this utter loathing 
for all things Greek, there came an insistence on 
all things Jewish ; the antagonism revealed anti- 
theses boforo overlooked or non-existent. There 
was no national feeling before ; it was this bitter 
religious antagonism that created it, perhaps on 
purpose to oppose Greek nationalism. The aim of 
Alexander was Hellenization, and this included a 
strong national feeling ; Antiochus and his party, 
unworthy heirs of a great ideal, and boastful of 
their national superiority, produced by their ex- 
cessive fanaticism a corresponding national feeling 
on the Jewish side. 

It was not among the pious HAsidtni that this 
spirit was strongest; it was chiefly evident in 
Judas and the leaders. The IJ&atdim were con- 
cerned with one object and one object only— free- 
dom of worship. Beyond this they cared for 
nothing. Judas believed that there could bo no 
security from a repetition of the persecutions un- 
less Judaism possessed a Stato as well as a religion. 
Hence he favoured all institutions that tended 
to arouse national feeling. Here he parted com- 
pany with the I^&stdim, hitherto his Btaunchcst 
adherents. When Demetrius sent Bacchides to 
instal Alcimus, an opponent of the Hasmomeans, 
as liigh priest, the tl&sldim were ready to accept 
him, ana this was the beginning of the breach. 
Hereafter the fight was for national and dynastic 
ambition (Bevan, p. 117). In exactly the same 
way Jonathan and John Hyrcanus lost the sup- 
port of the Pharisees, the spiritual successors of 
the H&ddiw, because they combined the offices of 
high priest and king (seo Pss.-Sol. 17®' 8 ). The 
H&stdim and the Pharisees despised all worldly 
elements. They cared not who ruled them or to 
what nation they belonged if only they could have 
freedom to worship God. The tendency may be 
often paralleled in Semitie history. The Kha- 
w&rij, m A.D. 657, deserted the cause of 'All, the 
fourth Khallf, and made their battle-cry, ‘No 
judgment save that of God ! * 

After the Restoration the government was, in 
the main, theocratic — that is to say, the priests 
and the exponents of the Law enjoyed consider- 
able power j the book of Ezra mentions four 
branches of secular rulers (10 5, 8 )— princes, elders, 
rulers, and nobles. 

The functions of these classes are not clear, nor is it possible 
to state with certainty that these different names imply differ- 
ent classes of officials. Among the aristocracy thus connl i- 
tnted— for, as Bevan remarks (op. ext., p. 0), ‘the Community 
at Jerusalem was no democracy '—the priests were included, 
the high priest gradually acquiring more and more power, 
until, Tn the time of Jonathan and John Hyrcanus, the high 
priest was the head of the State as well as of tho religious 
community. He was the president of the Assembly later 


known as the Sanhedrin. 1 The Sanhedrin, composed of both 
Rabbis and nobles, possessed, up to the Roman period, tho 
power of life and death. Even Herod, in the height of his 
career, was summoned to appear before them ; and from this it 
will he seen that tho authority and influence of the religious 
element were exceedingly strong in the Jewish State. Tho 
priests, in accordance with the provisions of the Pentateuch, 
were maintained by tho people. They received the tithes and 
first fruits as their salaries, and were regarded with reverence 
on account of their sacred calling. They and the RabbiB v^ero 
treated with considerably more respect than tho secular officials 
by All olasses of the population. 

On the first uay of Tisliri, 444 B.C., Ezra tho 
scribe and Nehemiali brought out to the people 
the Law of Moses (Neh 8 1 ), and read its contents 
to the assembled multitude. From now onwards, 
under the influence of Ezra, priest as well as scribe, 
the study and observance of the Law were prose- 
cuted with ardour. From his days the scrilies, 
or interpreters of the Law, came into existence. 
The canon of the whole Bible was most probably 
formed later (but see, further, p. 594 b ), in the time 
of 'Akiba(t A.D. 135; on 'A^iba himself see art. 
Akiba ben Joseph, vol. i. pp. 274-276). The 
Fentateuchal legislation permeated the people and 
moulded their lives. As the Torah Bproad, tho 
influence of tho scribes increased in proportion. 
Not only in Palestine, but wherever the Jews had 
scttlod, tho zeal for the Law accompanied them. 
In Syria they made many proselytes (see Josephus, 
BJ VII. iii. 3). In Egypt by about 260 B.C. tho 
Septuagint translators began their work, and the 
Bible was made accessible to the Gentiles in 
their own tongue. The various Aramaic versions, 
known as Targumim (see art. Targums), are of 
later date and were made for Jewish use. The 
Septuagint seems to have been intended, accord- 
ing to the account of Aristeas, for non -Jews. Tho 
Samaritan community accepted Judaism and re- 
ceived the Pentateuch about 430 n.C. Their re- 
cension differs in certain respects from the Jewish 
or Massorctic text (see, further, art. Samaritans). 

All these facts show how the knowledge of the 
Torah was becoming diffused. It is safe to assume 
that many of the other Scriptural books circulated 
freely, as well as the Law. For the intense devo- 
tion to the Law and to Judaism the scribes and 
priests, the successors of the prophets, are largely 
responsible. The strength of the religious spirit 
appeared in various guises, not always uniform. 
Sects began to arise. As the Jews were brought 
face to face with tho fascinations of Greek culture, 
a Hellenizing party grew up. Originally, no doubt, 
this party desireu to adopt all that was good in 
foreign culture while remaining steadfast in loyalty 
to their faith. In course of tune, partly by com- 
pulsion and partly by choice, the Hellenizcrs 
succumbed to the allurements of their Greek friends 
and made jettison of their religion to save their 
material prosperity (1 Mac l 43 ). There were not 
wanting, doubtless, among them thoso who did not 
prove utterly faithless, but the real resistance came 
from the uncompromising opponents of Hellenism. 
From these the party of the Hftstdtm developed, 
men zealous for religion and for religion only. 
These woro the mainstay of the forces led by Judas ; 
they were pioneers of martyrdom, ready to die not 
merely for the broad principles of their faith, but for 
the absolute observance of tho Law. They were, 
at first, prepared to suffer death rather than defend 
themselves if attacked on the Sabbath. After their 
breach with Judas, tho H&sldfm pass away. The 
term disappeared, but the spirit survived, to re- 
appear under the gniBe of tho Pharisees. 

After the fixing of the text of the Law, the 
functions of the scribes centred on the exposition 
of the precepts and commandments and the pre- 
servation and teaching of the traditions. These 
traditions, called the Oral Law ( T6rah she be alpeh), 
are believed by orthodox Jews to have accompanied 
1 Seo JM vi. [1004] 308*. 
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theW ritten Law ( T6rah shebbikh'thdbh), and a tradi- 
tion of Mosaic authority is called II Maltha l e MCshe 
mis-Stnai (see, further, art. Law [Jewish]). Tho 
Written Law had to bo supplemented in many cases 
by tradition, because the prescriptions were some- 
times vague and presupposed existing knowledge. 
The rite of circumcision and the wearing of phy- 
lacteries, e.g., are ordained in the Bible, but 
the details are not prescribed (cf. above, vol. iii. 
p. 440 a ). The object of the scribes (q.v. ) was to 
teach the people liow tradition required the Law 
to bo earned out. Tho absence of such scribal 
teaching had been the cause of the neglect of tho 
Law and of idolatry in earlier times ; the work of 
the scribes consolidated Judaism and gave it 
stability and endurance through the later ages. 1 * 3 
The name 1 Pharisees * ( P'Hshayya , ‘separatists’) 
was adopted by or applied to those who were 
careful to observe tho Written and the Oral Law 
(see, further, art. Pharisees). 

Attempts are frequently made to belittle the work of the 
scribes and Pharisees. The enormous moral and spiritual effect 
of tlieir work is often overlooked, and attention is focused on 
their so-called ' hair-splittings.' 

(1) This mistaken attitude is due to ignorance of the true 
perspective. 

(а) Judaism includes many civil elements under the head 
of religion ; consequently many discussions and prescriptions 
referring to civil matters had to ho dealt with by tho religious 
teachers. Similar legal arguments are to be found in every 
system of law worthy of the name. Every system must of 
necessity contain some elements of formal expediency, if it is 
based on logic, since principles cannot always be pushed to their 
logical conclusion. Moreover, a legal fiction was often designed 
to preserve the memory of a principle, while alleviating the 
strict requirements of a law, especially if the fulfilment had 
become too difficult for the community (l e hduil). It must be 
remembered that the scribe or Rabbi had a twofold, if not a 
manifold, personality ; he was a civil Judge os well as a religious 
teacher. It is not fair to confuse the two functions and ignore 
tho difleront attitudes necessary for such a double position. 
It is sometimes not easy to draw a line of demarcation. Further, 
the duty of the scribe was to specify clearly what was required 
of the people, to secure homogeneity of practice. It is obvious 
tliat the vaguo prohibition of work on the Sabbath would lead 
to public scandal and Sabbath-breaking, if the interpretation of 
‘work* were left to individuals. It was by specification and 
precision that a spiritual rest was achieved. The Sabbath was 
not merely a day of 1 Don’ts.' As a matter of fact, the circum- 
scribing of activities in the material sphere impelled a high 
Hcnse of rest and consecration. This statement is capable of 
simplo proof. On the whole, in the course of time, the 
Sabbath laws hare not been relaxed. The tendency has beon in 
the opposite direction (I'hctk&tntr). Consequently the observ- 
ance of the Sabbath must be more rigid to-day than in the days 
of the early scribes. Hut no orthodox Jew feels the Sabbath to 
bo anything but a day of true delight, awaited with eagerness 
and welcomed as a * bride.' * And this delight can bo realized 
only from within. No non-Jew is competent to describe it, for 
thiB experience is one which he can never have enjoyed. Tho 
Sabbath is to the Jew a day of ecstasy and good cheer, not of 
restraint; it has a positive, not a negative, character. Only 
when the Sabbath spirit is lost does the day become Irksome. 
When, for example, in order to indulge in Borne amusement or 
to perform some act which Is modern, and, consequently, falls 
under no prohibition exactly specified by the codes, but which 
is, nevertheless, obviously out of keeping with the Sabbatical 
spirit, the prohibitions are circumvented and are observed in 
the letter and not in the spirit, then the restrictions are felt to 
be irksome. But the fault lies with the Sabbath evaders, not 
with the scribes. The result Is that the breaoh of the letter 
soon follows that of the spirit, and the observance of the Sabbath 
is finally abandoned. Those who keep the Sabbath do not suffer 
a penitential gloom, 3 as is often falsely imagined : those who see 
only the restrictions, and not the underlying spirit, tend, in 
process of time, to lose the Sabbath altogether. It is therefore 
those who do not keep the Sabbath that find it a burden. 

(б) Many arguments are theoretical, being of the nature of 
exercises in logio and dialectic in whioh every hypothetical 
possibility has to be considered. Reuben and Simeon often 
correspond to John Doe and Riohard Roe. 

(2) The work of the Pharisees and scribes is attacked by 
writers who desire to belittle Judaism, in order to exalt the 

l Of all the comprehensive verdiots on this important class, 
the most impartial and scientific may be found in an ordination 
sermon by Fo&kes Jackson, called ' Our I<ord and the Pharisees,' 
published in the Peterborough Diocesan Magazine , Jan. 1010, 
with whioh every orthodox Jew will be in agreement. Of larger 
scope, and equally praiseworthy, is R. T. Herford’s PhrrUawm 
(London, 1912). 

* This Is well shown by Montefiore, Judaism and St. Paul , 
p. 82 f. 

3 See O. II. Rox, Spiritual Teaching of the Jewish Pr. Book 
{Judaism and Christianity ; Short Studies], London, 1900, p. 18. 


daughter faith. Thero are some who, conceiving nothing 
positive about Christianity, would make the raison d'itre of 
that religion the failure of Judaism. This tendency leads to 

S erverslons of fact, not always due to ignorance. Attention is 
eliberately focused on the 1 mountains suspended by a hair,' 
and the Pharisaic Rabbis are represented as casuists and 
hypocrites, their vast spiritual activity being purposely oon- 
cealed. According to the writers of this class, Judaism Is 
effete. It is not enough to say that the Law is no longer obli- 
gatory on Christians because of the coming of Jesus. Judaism 
itself must be stamped os corrupt and therefore superseded. 

The influence of the Pharisees was immense. 
They were men of extreme piety and devotion, and 
their aim was to sanctify every phase of daily life. 
Tho Jew was to think of God in every act, at every 
moment. Not only must the command itself be 
observed ; it must be safeguarded by a ‘ fence * 
(s'yagh). Naturally among bo great a party there 
were those who fell short of the high ideal that was 
set them. Alexander Jan me us warned his wife to 
beware of the ‘false* Pharisee. In the famous 
passages of the Talmud (Jer. Ber . ix. 5 [8], ed. 
print;., fol. 13a, outer col., ed. Jitomir, 1858-64, p. 
119; M. Schwab, French tr., Paris, 1871, p. 171, 
or Eng. ed., 1886, p. 168 ; Bab. Sofa, 22 b ; see also 
Abdth do R. Nathan , perefc xxxvii., ed. S. Schochtor, 
Vienna, 1887, p. 109= 55a ; see note 4 of Schochtor) 
seven classes of Pharisees arc mentioned : lie who 
accepts the Law as a burden * he who acts from 
interested motives ; he who counter-balances ; he 
who is sparing ostentatiously ; he who asks to be 
shown a good action, that lie may do it ; lie who 
acts through fear ; and he who is inspired by love. 

Tho apparently sweeping condemnation of tho Phariwes in 
the Gospels is perhaps due to the fact that the rebukes were 
originally directed against the hypocritical Pharisees, who had 
disappeared in tho time when the Gospels were compiled or 
copied. To the Christian scribe, after the destruction of the 
Temple, these distinctions were unknown. Discrimination was, 
Iherefore, meaningless to him, and was consequently omitted. 
Tho result has been that tho special condemnation of a small 
minority has been made to include a large and God-fearing class 
of men. Tho presence of upright and noble Pharisees receives 
recognition In the NT in the account of Nicodemus, who was 
also * a ruler of the Jews ’ (Jn 7 00 62 19^). 

The greatest achievement of the Pharisees was 
tho advanco which they taught in the doctrine of 
tho future life. On this point, as also on the 
question of angels, they differed from the Sadducees. 
The name of this party has been derived from 
$addiq, ‘righteous,’ or, with more probability, from 
Silddq, Z&dok, the famous priest from whom, it is 
said, they claimed descent. As opposed to the 
Pharisees, who were largely democratic, the Sad- 
ducees were aristocratic. The Sadducees did not 
accept the Pharisaic Hdlakhd . They maintained 
the principle of * eye for eye ’ literally ; the Phari- 
sees had long commuted the penalty (see Funk, p. 
47 ; Judah Halevi, Kit&b al-Knazari, ea. Hirschfcld, 
pt. iii. § 46, p. 175). They interpreted ‘the day 
after the Sabbath’ (Lv 23") literally, not, as their 
opponents, the ‘day after the festival.’ Their 
rejection of the doctrine of immortality was based 
on ethical principles. The founder, Antigonus of 
Socho, a disciple of Simon the Just, made liis motto, 
‘ Be not as servants that servo the master for the 
sake of gaining a reward, but be like servants who 
serve not for the sake of gaining a reward, and let 
the fear of Heaven be upon you’ (Abdth, i. 3; 
Singer, p. 184 ; It. T. Herford, in R. II. Charles, 
Apoc. and Pseudepigr. of OT ', Oxford, 1913, ii. 091 ; 
see, further, art. Sadducees). 

It must be observed that, when the Rabbis contrast two way* 
of serving God, 'from love' (mfah&bh&h) and 'from tear* 
( miyyir&h ), and extol the former, they are practically In 
unconscious agreement with this saying, beoause * love ' here 
Implies disinterested service, performed for its own sake. 
According to Antigonus, there was to be no reward in a life 
beyond the grave. The Sadduoean doctrine of doing good for 
Its own eake is perhaps ethically higher than that of the 
Pharisees, but it is the doctrine for a saint and reoluse, and is 
Impracticable as a popular creed ; henoe, if for no other reason, 
the Pharisaic party and form of belief were the more popular. 

The two parties, aooording to Josephus, differed also on the 
question of free will. The Pharisees held that man's freedom 
of notion was limited. They ' ascribe all to providence and to 
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God, and yet allow that to act as is right, or the oontrary, Is 
principally In the power of men ; although fate does co operate 
in every action. . . . But the Sadducees take away fate entirely 
and suppose that God is not concerned in our doing or not 
doing what is evil ; and that to act os is good or as is evil is at 
men's own choice, and each man attaches nimself to the one or 
the other at will’ (Josephus, BJ ir. viii. 14). 

It would be wrong to imagine that the whole 
code of life, especially the laws of ritual purity, 
prescribed by tlie Pharisees was intended by them 
to be incumtient on all alike. The * am h&\lrc$ 
(q.v.), or multitude, was free from most of these 
provisions, which were observed only by the 
Wbhertm, or ‘associates.' This has been con- 
clusively shown by A. Biichler (Per galilaisehe 
' Am-ha/ Ares, Vienna, 1906). Nor was the antagon- 
ism of Pliariseo and 'am,h&'drc§ general, as is often 
thought. Had that been the case, the Sadducees 
would have beon more influential and popular. 

A third sect existed among the Jews, the Es- 
senes ( q.v .), whose name is as inexplicable as the 
sect itself. Josephus (BJ II. viii. 2 n.) gives a long 
account of tlieir manner of life and forms of belief. 

They wore communistic ascetics. They rejected pleasure as 
evil, owned property in common, and recruited their numbers 
more by the adoption of children and the accession of prose- 
lytes than by marriage, which, however, they did not entirely 
avoid. Their pisty was extraordinary, and they indulged in 
ritual lustrations. They were noted for their fidelity ; 1 whatso- 
ever thoy say is firmer thanjan oath.’ They devoted themselves 
to researches in ancient writings and to the study of natural 
medicine. They bolleved in the corruptibility of the l>ody and 
the immortality of the soul. They believed in reward and 
punishment as an incentive to right conduct. Many of their 
customs give evidence of some foreign connexion, and it has 
been suggested that they derived some of their ideas from 
Gnostic, Pythagorean, and other sources. It is clear, however, 
that they formed but an isolated section, and that they cannot 
have entered very deeply into the life of the people. Their in- 
difference to the Temple ritual was a sufficient cause for separa- 
tion, without their ascetic practices, which would not appeal to 
a multitude. The most important feature in connexion with 
the Kssenes is their mysticism. For their influence on the 
Kabbala see art. KabbAlA. 

The oldest Jewish schismatics were, of course, 
the Samaritans (q.v.). After the fall of Samaria, 
the king of Assyria introduced immigrants from 
Babylon, Cuthah, Ava, Hamath, and Scpharvaim 
to replace the deported Israelites (2 K 17* 4ffi ). 

These settlers partially adopted Judaism, serving tho God of 
Israel, but not entirely abandoning idolatry. In 4:12 b.c. they 
were Joined by Jewish exiles from Jerusalem who had quar- 
relled with Neheuiiah(Neh 13® ; Josephus, Ant. xi. vii. 2, viii. 7). 
The dispute turned upon the question of intermarriage. Being 
excluded from worship at Jerusalem, they desired a temple of 
their own. One of the refugees, Manasesh, a brother of Jaddua 
the high prleBt, had married a daughter of Sanballat, the 

f governor of Samaria. For this he was disqualified from officiat- 
ng at Jerusalem, and he therefore urged his father-in-law to 
cause an altar to be erected in Shechem. This was done, and 
the existence of a rival temple on Mount Gerisim further em- 
bittered the relations bebweon the Jews and the Samaritans. 
During the Maccabaan wars the Samaritans sided with Anti- 
oohus (Josephus, Ant xn. v. 5). Later, John Hyrcanus destroyed 
their temple. They possessed the Pentateuch in a somewhat 
different recension, whioh they wrote in their own characters, 
resembling the ancient Semitic script, but none of the Prophets, 
whose inspiration they did not recognize. 

In addition to the books of Daniel, Chronicles 
(in part), and Ecclesiastes, and the works of the 
historian Josephus, other sources are available for 
information about this period. The Apocryphal 
writings, in most cases contemporary, furnish abun- 
dant material, especially for a study of thought and 
religion. 

In using evidence from the Apocrypha, it must bo borne in 
mind that we cannot be definitely certain that wo have l>efore 
us an illustration of general Jewish thought. One of tho 
reasons that prevented the reception of the Apocrypha into tho 
canon was, no doubt, its divergence, in some cases, from ortho- 
doxy. It does not always follow that orthodoxy changed 
between the compilation of the various Apocryphal writings 
and the formation of the canon. In some coses, books, once 
orthodox, have become Apocryphal, at least from the Jewish 
point of view, by reason of Christian or sectarian interpolations. 
Consequently care must be exeroisod in accepting statements 
from the Apocrypha as descriptive of Judaism generally. 

In the main, however, the Apocrypha furnishes 
a most valuable link between the OT and tho NT. 
The beliefs of the Pharisees are very largely in- 


spired and reflected by it. The doctrine of immor- 
tality is strongly developed in Daniel (12 a ). In 
Wisdom it is associated with reward and 

punishment after death. 

* The souls of the righteous are in the hand of God, and no 
torment shall touch them. In the eyes of tho foolish they 
seemed to have diod . . . hut they are in peace. For oven if 
in the sight of men they he punished, their hope is full of im- 
mortality . . . the fiord shall reign over them for evermore 
. . . ana the faithful shall abide with him in love.’ ’God 
created man for incommtion, and made him an image of his 
own everlastingness ’ (2®). 

On the other hand, Ecclesiasticus has no clear 
belief in immortality, but, if anything, inclines to 
a Sadduoean rejection of the idea. Bon Sirach’s phil- 
osophy was that punishment overtook tho sinner in 
this life. If the righteous died unrewarded, his 
recompense lay in the good name which ho left 
behind him (seo Bevan, p. 68 ff.). Tho canonical 
book of Ecclesiastes definitely breaks with the 
idea, if, as is held by some scholars, the last 
chapter, especially v. 7 , be an orthodox addition to 
obtain the inclusion of the book in the authoritative 
Scriptures. The writer of 2 Maccabees, who de- 
rived his history from Jason of Cyreno, is emphatic 
iu his belief in a future life, even in tho resurrec- 
tion of tho body as well. That the latter idea 
seems also to have been held by Jesus may be 
deduced from Mk O 43 * 48 , unless the words were in- 
tended purely metaphorically. Tho second book 
of Maccabees contains many verses which might 
be cited to instance the author’s unshaken belief 
in a future life. 

1 Thou, miscreant, dost, release us out of this present life, hut 
the King of the world shall raise up us, who havo died for his 
laws, unto an eternal renewal of life ' (7 B ). ‘ For these our 
brethren, having endured a short pain that brlngeth everlasting 
life . . . * fv.W). perhaps the most Huggcstive passage in the 
hook is 124J ‘For if he were not expecting that they that had 
fallen would rise again, it were superfluous and idle to pray for 
the dead. 1 

Tho date of 2 Maccabees has been placed within 
the period 60-1 B.c. ; slightly earlier were the 
so-called Psalms of Solomon (70-40 B.C.), a collec- 
tion of distinctly Pharisaio poems. In theso tho 
Sadducees are attacked and seem markod out for 
eternal damnation, unless, indeed, repentance is 
considered to commute punishment. The doctrine 
of immortality is very strongly taught (H. K. Kylo 
and M. It. James, Psalms of the Pharisees, Cam- 
bridge, 1891, p. li ; see 3 ,a 13® 14 7 

In Judith there is no reference to a future state ; 
but this is probably accidental, and no argument 
can he drawn from this silence. Enough has been 
cited from the Apocryplml writings to prove that 
the doctrine of immortality was now firmly estab- 
lished in Judaism. 

Tho question of reward and punishment is as- 
sociated with the questions of immortality, evil, 
and free will. It has been doubted by some authori- 
ties ( e.g Ilyle and James, p. 1 (d )) whether tho 
statement of Josephus, relative to the difference 
between the Sadducees and Pharisees on free will, 
is accurate. The ninth Psalm of Solomon upholds 
man’s freedom and responsibility : 

1 Our works are subject to our own choice and power to do 
right or wrong in the works of our hands ’ (v. 7). 

Several Apocryphal works deal with tho problem 
of evil. There is not much advance in thought, 
but it must be remembered that, in the solution of 
this enigma, the progress of philosophy sinco Job 
has not oeen great. The chief source, in tho Apo- 
crypha, is 2 Esdras. To the writer it is inexplicable 
that Israel should have been punished for its sins, 
while the enemies of Israel have been allowed to 
go free. The answer is to ho found in a combina- 
tion of the existing solutions. The ways of God 
cannot be understood by man, and in time to come 
He will send retribution and recompense. Baruch 
and Enoch also deal with the problem. About this 
time the idea of original sin grew up; but, as 
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Judaism has never adopted this idea, care must be 
exercisod in studying those early allusions, and in 
accepting their testimony as typical (hut see the 
theory of S. Levy, The Doctrine of Original Virtue, 
London, 1007). 

The existence of an aetivo power or powers for 
evil also comes into prominence, esi>ecially, though 
not exclusively, in the Apocalyptic writings (cf. art. 
Demons and Spirits [Jewish], vol. iv. p. 612 ff.). 
Not only such books as Enoch, which are full of 
demonology and angelology, but even Wisdom (2 s4 ), 
contain such allusions : ‘By the envy of the devil 
death entered into the world, and they that arc of 
his portion make trial thereof.’ Perhaps this re- 
crudescence of demonology is duo to tho old repug- 
nance to ascribe evil to the Deity. Thus, Jubileos, 
in describing tho temptation of Abraham, makes 
the agent not the Deity, but an evil spirit, MnstdrnA 
(17 J8 ®). The later Chronicles of Jerahmeel omit tho 
incident entirely. Tobit also contains references 
to the devil (6 17 8*) and to demons. 

The pessimism of Ecclesiastes represents one 
trend of thought, probably Sadducean; Wisdom 
(1 1M ) anothor : 

'God made not death; neither delighteth he when the 
living perish : for he created all things that they might, have 
being: and tho generative powers of the world are heulthBoine, 
and there is no poison of destruction in them : nor hath Hades 
royal dominion upon earth.’ 

The Pharisaic teaching was predominantly opti- 
mistic, and tho Rabbinic writings arc full of the 
sentiment that this world is good : the observance 
of the Law was a joy in itself. 1 It was good be- 
cause it was tho handiwork of the Creator, who 
saw ‘that it was good.’ Probably the pessimism 
of the Essenes, as much as anything else, contri- 
buted to their disappearance. The fatherhood of 
God was one of the keystones of Rabbinic teaching. 

‘ The latter end of the righteous he calleth happy ; 
and he vannteth that God is his father’ (Wis 2 ,a ). 
The immanence was always upheld, and the tran- 
scendental nature of the Deity was held to corres- 
pond with, not to contradict. His nearness to man.* 
The divino fatherhood was one of tho answers to 
the problem of suffering and a protection against 
the assaults of evil. 

Two books of tho Apocrypha, EcclesiaRticus and 
Wisdom, belong to the category of didactic litera- 
ture, devoted to the praise of wisdom. They are 
the counterpart of tlio OT Wisdom literature. 
With tho Rabbis wisdom was often lauded, and 
its great powers are often enumerated, but it is 
synonymous with the Torah and connotes religion, 
whereas in the Apocrypha ‘ wisdom ’ implies know- 
ledge in a wider sense. While ‘the fear of the 
Lord is the beginning of wisdom,’- general secular 
learning is sometimes meant. Ilcllenizing and 
perhaps Gnostic influences may be held responsible, 
to some extent, for tho growth and spreaa of these 
ideas. 

Wisdom, oa In the OT, is personified. She saves Adam after 
the Fall, Lot from Sodom, Jacob from Esau, Joseph and Israel 
from Egypt; In fact, she is God's instrument (Win 10 lff ). ' By 
thy wisdom thou formedst man ’ (l)' J ) ; Wisdom Is 1 the artificer of 
all things ’ (7&). Wisdom is associated (onr.) with the * Word of 
God,’ though the Logos theory is not developed very far. 

Perhaps the personification of wisdom, which, of 
coarse, can be paralleled in Proverbs, as in 8** 9 l , 
may be regarded as tho first stage in the growth of 
angelology. Except in the definitely Apocalyptic 
books, angels seem to have been used as poetical 
images, and regarded from a figurative point of 
view. In Jubilees, however, and in the Ascension 
of Isaiah, very advanced angelology— e.a., division 
into groups and grades — occurs. Rota of these 
books are later in date, and the references belong 
to Christian rather than to Jewish Apocrypha. 

Perhaps the most distinctive feature in the Psalms 

» See O. G. Monteflore, Judaism and St. Paul, p. 28 ff. 

» J. Abelson, Immanence of God in Rabbinical Lit., Introd. 


of Solomon is the central position oocupied by 
eschatological and Messianic ideas. In no portion 
of the Apocrypha is a clearer view presented or a 
more spiritual hero portrayed. The title x/^rdf is 
here, perhaps for the first time, used in the sense 
of Messiah. Pss.-Sol. 17 28 ‘ end and 18 deal particu- 
larly with the future deliverer. The time of his 
coming is concealed from human knowledge; it 
will be heralded by great disasters. These were 
later known as the ‘birth-pangs of the Messiah’ 
( hebhlsMashiah ). The deliverer was to be descended, 
but not supernaturally, from the house of David, 
the Davidic relation being a link with the Messiah 
of the prophets. He will be supreme on earth, 
but under God; he will he king and priest; he 
will destroy ' proud sinners * and break up the rule 
of the Gentiles, i.e . the Romans. He will restore 
the kingdom and gather in the ontcasts of Israel, 
lie will rule the nations and peoples in holiness 
and wisdom, and ho will bo known for his justice. 
The era of universal peace and brotherhood is not 
so clearly indicated os by Isaiah. There are, 
however, distinct allusions to it ; ‘ There shall be 
no unrighteousness in his days,’ nor will he reign 
by means of war (Pss.-Sol. H 381 *) ; ‘Blessed shall 
they be that shall be in those days, in that they 
shall see the goodness of the Lord which Ho shall 
perform for the generation that is to come ’ (18 7 ). 
The blessings are not to be restricted to Israel ; 
the converted Gentiles shall share them. There 
is no reference to judgment, rosurrection, or im- 
mortality. 

Ryle and James (p. lvi) quote an earlier parallel from the 
Alexandrine Sibylline Oracles, in the last quarter of the 2nd 
cent. n.o. Here (Orac. Sibyll. iii. <152-W>0) the Messiah (called 
' Kino; ’) is sent by God to make war to cease from the whole 
world, punishing and rewarding, not in virtue of his own power, 
but by the authority of God. 

The views as to the Messiah were various and 
by no means uniform. Material deliverers were 
oxpccted by some, spiritual by others. In such a 
complex situation it is difficult to get a synoptic 
view. In 2 Maccabees tho Messianic element is 
meagre ; in 2 Esdras, on the other hand, the length 
of his dominion is specified as 400 years. Enoch 
associates tho Messiah with tho futuro lifo and 
reward and punishment (chs. 48-51, 90, Charles, ii. 
216 ff. , 259 tf. ), and in the later Apocryphal books the 
idea is developed. Ecclesiasticus, with its disbelief 
in a future life (17 s7, lias no place for a Messianic 
personage. The absence of this idea is a distinc- 
tive mark of Sadducean origin. 

The Sadducees were probably not lacking in 
devotion to the Torah ; their observance was per- 
haps less extensive, but not less fervent. Tney 
rejected the s'yagh, or fence, whicii the Pharisees 
ereoted. They did not insist so strongly and 
frequently as the Pharisees on the necessity for 
observing the Law, because this was taken for 
granted. 

The Sadducees hod 1 their traditions os to the way tho Law 
should be carried out in practice, but they refused to make the 
authority of the Scribes absolute. It is sometimes said that 
the Sadducees were analogous to the modern rationalists. The 
comparison is not a happy one ... it would rather he to those 
in the eighteenth century who adhered to the ohurch of the 
fashionable classes, resenting any religious olalm upon them 
outside the routine of conventional decencies, and bitterly 
opposed the fantastic “enthusiasm,” as they called it, of the 
followers of Wesley ' (Bevan, p. 126). 

A ‘ stem judgment* is threatened, 'awfully and 
swiftly,’ upon those in 'high place’ who have 
not kept the Law (Wis 6 4, »). Tho aim of tho book 
of Judith, the composition of which has been as- 
signed either to the age of the Maccabees or to 
the period following Pompoy’s attack on Jerusalem 
in 63 B. o. , is to extol the Law. The Sabbaths and 
festivals are mentioned (8* 10 a ), firstfruits and 
tithes (ll 13 ), and circumcision (14 10 ). Tobit is 
similar to Judith in enjoining Btricb adherence to 
the Law ; the dietary laws, firstfruits, oharity, 
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prayer, and repentance are specially emphasized. 
Baruch, Jubilees, and the Psalms of Solomon all 
1 magnify the Law and make it honourable.’ In 
Eoclesiasticus, on the other hand, the function of 
the scribe is that of a philosopher rather than a 
religious instructor (39*) j he is an expounder of 
ancient lore, of sententious doctrine, rather than 
of statutes and ordinances. This does not mean 
that the Law is lightly esteemed ; it was a self- 
evident truth that the Commandments wore to be 
carried out; and the maxims and wisdom of 
Ecclesiasticus wcro intended, doubtless, as a com- 
plement to the more essentially practical teaching 
of the other books. 

The attitude towards the Law may be paralleled 
by that adopted towards the Temple and sacrifices. 
No finer tribute to the ecclesiastical system can bo 
found than the magnificent eulogy of Simon, the 
son of Onias, the great high priest, the typo of the 
KOhen Scdek , in Sir 50. Great as was his well- 
deserved popularity, one feels that some, at least, 
of the praises are intended for the oflico rather than 
for the personality of the occupant. Significant is 
his 1 motto, ‘ Upon three things the world is based : 
upon the Torah, upon the Temple service, and upon 
the practice of charity’ ( Aboth, i. 2; Singer, p. 
184 ; Charles, ii. 691). His disciple, Antigonus of 
Socho, the founder of the Saduueces, is hardly 
likely to have inculcated a dislike of Temple ritual, 
having been the pupil of so distinguished a high 
priest. Ecclesiasticus, liko Ecclesiastes, makes no 
great point of the sacrificial system ; like the Law, 
it was taken as a matter of course (see also Jlh 
10 lfl ). 

Finally, reference should be made to an apprecia- 
tion of natural phenomena, 2 just as in the Psalms 
and in Job the poetical genius was impressed by 
the beauty of the world. It is re-echoed in such 
stirring passages as Sir 42 f. 

Little has been said hitherto as to the domestic 
practices* and personal religion of the Jews. 
These subjects can be dealt with more conveniently 
in the next epoch. 

3. To the completion of the Gemftr*.— Isaiah 
had warned his countrymen against appeals to 
foreign powers for aid. The unreal glamour of 
such alliances scarcely concealed the silken but 
effective fetters of vassalage. Judah, llattered at 
the idea of being an equal ally of a mighty monarch, 
was, in point of fact, reduced to a dependent 
subject State. Exactly tlio same political error 
was committed by the llasmonsoans, in seeking the 
aid of Home. Wherever the eagles once set foot-, 
the country ultimately fell under Roman rule and 
was deprived of every vestige of independence. 
It maybe argued that, in any case, Judua could 
not have remained unnoticed, but must inevitably 
be drawn into contact with the great world power. 
This is true; but, had Judas not broken with the 
H&stdfm, it is possible that dissolution of the 
Jewish State might have been accomplished more 
peaceably. The pious party — whether $ftstdim 
or Pharisees — were supremely indifferent to the 
personality of their oivil rulers and the political 
system by which they were governed. So long as 
freedom of worship was secured, they were ready 
1 to render unto Caesar ’ his due. The Maccabapan 
princes and the Sadducees, being eager for national 
and political independence, could not fail to pro 

1 There is considerable doubt whether Sir 60 refers to Simon i., 
son of Onias i. (810-291 b.c.), or to Simon n., son of Onias n. 
(190-170 R.o.), or to Simon M&ocabsous (148-187 u.c.), the words 

Son of Onias ' being then s gloss. See Taylor, Sayings of the 
Jew. Fathers*, Cambridge, 1897, p. 12; H. T. Andrews, The 
Apocryphal Books, London, 1908, p. S3 : G. H. Box and W. O. E. 
Oesterley, in E. H. Charles, i. 293, 607, decide in favour of 
Simon n. 

* See Monteflore, Judaism and St. Paul, p. 46. 

ssoo also art Festivals and Fasts (Jewish), vol. v. pp. 
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cipitate a conflict which their opponents might 
have avoided or at least mitigated. 

The influence of Homan government on Judaism 
was manifest in three ways: (1) the functions of 
the Rabbis became more exclusively religious than 
civil or political ; (2) the unity of the Homan 
Empire stimulated the growth of the Diaspora ; (3) 
the Homan period witnessed perhaps the most 
fruitful epoch of internal religious expansion and 
constructive development in Judaism. To begin 
with, the civil authority of tlio Habbis was dimin- 
ished by curtailing the jurisdiction and sanction of 
the Jewish courts. Tho right of giving decisions 
in questions involving finance was abrogated in 
the time of R. Simon b. She tab, during tho reign of 
Alexander Janiueus ; the power of inflicting the 
death penalty was suspended forty years before 
the fall of the Temple (Jer. Sank. 18rc, inner col., 
line24of first perob, ed. Krotoschin, 1866; Schwab's 
tr. , Paris, 1888, p. 228; see Giumes and Punish- 
ments (Jewish), vol. iv. pp. 288-290). This 
limitation of tho powers of the liabhis served to 
intensify the ill-feeling between tho Jews and the 
Homans, but it did not cause the disappearance of 
the Jewish laws in those spheres where they wore 
no longer operative. Tho attention of tlio schools 
was centred on the discussion of civil and social 
enactments and prescriptions, even though their 
practical application was, at the time, impossible. 
Tho debates and decisions, being incorporated in 
the Gemitrfi, have preserved faithfully a detailed 
record of these laws. Tho tendency of tho Rabbis 
was, henceforward, to become religions teachers 
rather than civil officials. In the time of the 
Sepphoris academies, there were bitter feuds be- 
tween the Jewish civil and religious officials. This, 
howovor, must not bo taken to imply the rise of a 
new class of professional Habbis. A new class of 
Jewish civil servants arose, called ParniiHhn, 1 etc., 
who were often in antagonism to the Rabbis. 
They were tax-gatherers and administrators, and 
are reproached for many evil practices (seo A. 
Biicliler, Pol. and Soc. Leaders of Jew. Comm, of 
Sepphoi'is , London, HMJ9). But the Rabins re- 
mained, as before, private individuals. In general, 
they were accustomed to earn their living, not 
by teaching, but by some occupation or handi- 
craft. 

It. Gamaliel lit. (first third of 1st cent. A.n.), tho son of It. 
Judah the I’rlnce, said : ' All study of the Torah without work 
must in tho end he futile and become the cause of sin ’ (A hath, 
il. 2 ; Singer, p. 187 ; llerford, in Charles, il. C9. r »). it. Zadok 
(1st cent. A.D.) used to say : * Make not of the Torah a crown 
wherewith to aggrandise thyself, nor a spado wherewith to 
dig ’ ; quoting liillers motto, ' lie who makes a worldly use of 
the crown of the Torah shall waste away,’ he deduces that 
‘ whosoever derives a profit for hiniBelf from the words of the 
Torah is helping on his own destruction (id. iv. 7 ; Singer, p. 
196 ; llerford, p. 704). 

The share of the Homan Empire in tho growth 
of the Diaspora is almost incalculable. Jewish 
settlements arose in many distant lands and cities. 
Many causes stimulated the spirit of travel and 
colonization among the Jews. Tho peacefulness 
of life in a Roman province, as compared with tho 
turbulent conditions prevailing in Palestine, must 
have induced many Jews to settle abroad. Com- 
merce and deportation w T ere other factors. Life 
in Palestine was considered superior to foreign 
residence (see Judali llalovi’s Kitdb al-Khaznri, 
tr. Hirschfeld, pt. ii. §§ 22, p. 98 ; (Jit tin, 8 a, etc. ; 
Abdth de Ii. Nat/um , 2nd text, perck xxxix., od. 
Sell ech ter, p. 54a [ = 107] ; Keth. 1 lo5 and 1 1 la ; cf. 
JE ix. [1905] 503 1.), especially as many laws could 
be fulfilled only in the Holy Land. But the Jews 
outside were not forgetful of their religious duties. 
Of this there is abundant evidence. In earliei 
days, the Egyptian Jews at Syene, as may be seen 
from the papyri, observed the Passover, and used 
I On tho functions of these officials see J K ix. [1906] 641 f. 
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the Jewish formula of marriage, ‘Thou shalt be 
my wife/ not the customary Egyptian declaration, 

‘ Thou shalt be my husband. * Philo (da Vita 
Moysis , ii. 137 [Mangey]; ed. L. Cohn mull’. Wend- 
land, Berlin, 1002, iv. 204 f. ; tr. Cohn, Breslau, 1909, 
i. 302) bears testimony to tho strictness with 
which their descendants "kept the Sabbath, abstain- 
ing from all manner of work, neither kindling fires 
nor carrying burdens, nor in any way violating 
tho Pharisaic & ydgh . In Syria, too, Judaism 
flourished and spread (see Josephus, BJ VII. iii. 
3). From tho Babylonian business documents 
of the great commercial house of Murashu and 
Sons, in which documents many Jewish names 
occur, Samuel Daiches has shown how groat was 
tho zeal for Judaism existing among tho Jews in 
Mesopotamia (The Jaws in Babylonia in the Time 
of Ezra, London, 1910). 

Judaism had also planted itself firmly and ex- 
tensively within the Roman Empire. The allusions 
of the classical writers are instructive. Already 
liefore tho timo of Pompey'a conquests, Jews were 
to he found in the Italian aities (H. Craetz, Hist, 
of the Jews , Eng. tr., London, 1891-92, ii. 67). 
Jewish captives, brought to Rome as slaves, were 
freed bv their co-religionists and added strength 
to the .Jewish community. The hostile, or at all 
events contemptuous, attitude of Horace, Tacitus, 
and Juvenal was due to the inveterate Roman 
pride of race rather than to knowledge ; it reflects 
a superficial popular verdict, not a judgment of 
matured reflexion. But such phrases as ‘ in qua 
to quaere proseucha* (Juvenal, iii. 296) are illumi- 
nating for the history of Judaism. They show 
that Jews brought their worship with them in 
their wanderings, and that their synagogues were 
numerous and well known. Caesar, like Alexander 
and Napoleon, favoured the Jews, who greatly 
mourned his death (Suetonius, Caesar , 84). He 
supported and freed Aristobulus, and his influence 
was a valuable protection, for he allowed the Jews 
to perform their worship in Rome. 1 Augustus de- 
creed the inviolability of synagogues, and exempted 
Jews from appearing in the law-courts on the 
Sabbath and on Friday after the ninth hour.* 
Judaism was indeed a missionary religion. The 
disgust at the hollowness of the old faith was 
causing many cultured Romans to waver in their 
allegiance to the gods of the Capitol, and a desire 
for the truth was making itself felt. The Jews 
were keen missionaries. They ‘ compassed sea and 
land ’ (Mfc 23 ltt ) to make one proselyte ; they strove 
not to win lukewarm adherents, but to implant a 
fervent belief in Judaism, and to make the new- 
comer twice as zealous as themselves (see also 
Clement of Alexandria, Strom, vii. 15 [. PO ix. 
524 f.]). 

Apart from religious ties and the common bond 
of the llobrew language, one of the strongest links 
that united Jews scattered in different lands was 
the tax of a third of a shekel, to be applied to the 
Temple. This was ordained by Nehemiah ( 10 83f * ) 
as a voluntary contribution, and it was loyally 
collected and forwarded from all parts. One of 
Cicero’s orations, pro Flacco t was delivered in 
defence of a certain prsetor of that name, who 
had seized two hundred pounds of gold which the 
Jews of Apamea, Laodicea, Adramyttium, and 
Pergamos nad prepared to send to Jerusalem. 
Cicero pretends to be in fear of the Jewish members 
of the audience— an argument which, if not purely 
rhetorioal, would show to what influence Jews had 
attained in public life. Under Severus, Judaism 
became a religio licita . Proselytes to Judaism 
were numerous, in high oireles as well as among 
the populace, both in Rome and in Asia Minor. 

i Jos. Ant. XJV. vll. 4, x. 8 ; Dio Cassius, xll. 18. 

fl Jos. Ant. xvi. vi. 1-7. 


Their position was sufficiently important to require 
a special treatise of the Gemfirft, containing laws, 
eto. , affecting them. This treatise is Mass. Gerim 


part of the Torah, that is to say, the ‘Seven 
Noachian Precepts’ (for which see ERE iv. 245*), 
are distinguished from the garb qedefa or full pro- 
selytes, for whom a blessing was added to the 
'AmidilH (see Singer, p. 48). The translations of 
the Bible into Greek, by Aquila, and into Aramaic 
(the Targum Onkelos hag-ger ), are ascribed to pro- 
selytes. Queen Helena of Adiabene, her son Izates, 
ana King Monobazus adopted Judaism before the 
time of Claudius (Josephus, Ant. xx. ii.); Flavius 
Clemens, the cousin of Domitian, died a martyr 
for his adopted Judaism in A.D 95, his wife and 
fellow-convert, Flavia Domitilla, being exiled to 
Pandataria (see Dio Cassius, lxvii. 14; and art. 
Proselytes). 

As a rule, Rome did not persecute for religious 
motives, preferring to overlook nonconformity 
wherever possible ; but with the spread of Judaism 
and of Christianity the refusal to sacrifice to the 
Emperor or to look on him as a deity was regarded 
as treason, and punished with death. The private 
and public life of Romo was so closely associated 
with idolatry that intercourse betweon Jew and 
Roman was very restricted. Every civic or social 
act or custom was allied to idolatrous worship or 
the pouring of libations to heathen deities. The 
refusal to participate caused the Jews, and the 
Christians too, to be regarded as atheists 1 and as 
unsociable haters of mankind. The problem of 
regulating this intercourse was serious. On the 
one hand, Jews had to be kept entirely free from 
participation in idolatry ; on the other hand, the 
Rabbis were anxious to enable the Jews to mix 
with their neighbours, as far as was consistent 
with a strict observance of Judaism, for social and 
commercial purposes, so that the lot of the orthodox 
Jew should not oe too rigorous. Hence the treatise 
' Abddd Zdrd and the enactments of Tertullian (see 
the Introd. in W. A. L. Elmslie’s ed. of Abddd 
Zdrd in TS viii. 2 [1911]). Of the 316 differences 
between the schools of Hillel and Shammai, 18 are 
connected with intercourse with pagans and the 
use of pagan articles of food. The discussion of 
these differences, in the house of Ananias b. 
Hezekiah b. Garon, became very acrimonious, and, 
it is said, finally led to blows. It was afterwards 
regarded os a day of black misfortune to Israel, 
no less disastrous than the day on which the Golden 
Calf was set up (see Mishna Shabby i. 4 ff. ; Bab. 
Shabb. 13a, 17a, etc. ; Tos. Shabb. i. 16 =M. S. 
Zuckermandel, Pasewalk, 1880-82, p. Ill, 1. 2). 
This is, doubtless, a verdiot of posterity on the 
consequences of interdicting intercourse with 
heathen so strictly. The Jews adopted much from 
the Romans. The Hagg&d& for Passover, or order 
of domestio ceremonies, with which this festival is 
observed, is saturated with oustoms copied from 
Roman etiquette. 

The menu ‘ab ovo usque ad mala* is represented by the 
hard-boiled egg's, eaten just before the meal, and the b&rfaeth 
(apples soaked In wine and spices); the pieoe of unleavened 
bread, afiqdmdn (inb tcufiijt, wpov, 'after the feast/ or perhaps 
Wl KtafjLov, ‘during the meal’), takes the plaoe of the usual 
dessert of apples for a special reason on this night. The method 
of 1 leaning at the meal is that of the triclinium ; the prescrip- 
tion of four glasses, reminisceut of the propinatio or fixing of 
the number of glasses and proportion of wine by the arbiter or 
dictatriv bibendi (see Hor. Oaet in. xix. ; Plautus, Pm. v. 1. 
10 ff.). Is most instructive ; the number of glasses usually corra- 
speeded to the number of letters in the name of the chief guest. 
Four would obviously represent the Tetragrammaton. This and 

1 Imfvlxfe to • • • ly ebiffia a 0«6nrrof , i>6' tit sal aAAoi it to 
twv ’I ovtaiuv tifh) e£oKt\ Xovrtt nokkol tcanoLKOarbrjiray, sal ot uiv 
atriSarov, oi to r&r yovr ov<nur nrrrp# rp*y (Dio Oassius, 
xvil. 4). 
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tho 9 mixing of the wine/ the ‘clipping/ etc., ere all instance# 
which show how the ritual of Judaism has preserved innocent 
manners and customs borrowed from Roman dinner tables. 

In another way, too, tho Diaspora was affected 
by the shifting of the schools. Galileo was a 
barbarous district before tho Rabbinical academics 
wore transferred to Usha, Sepphoris, and Tiberias. 
Mesopotamia, on the other hand, was a more fruit- 
ful soil and actually ‘lent’ learning to Palestine, 
so that Ilillel * brought * Babylonian wisdom to the 
land of Israel. 1 As in the case of Christianity, tho 
growth of the Diaspora was not ontirely a source 
of strength. When Judaism spread abroad, sects 
arose within. 

A contrast has often been drawn between the 
Jews of Egypt and those of Mesopotamia. On the 
whole, the latter country was more favourable to 
tho growth of the spirit of Judaism. Babylon is 
tho birthplace of the larger Talmud, undying in its 
influence on Judaism; Egypt is the home of the 
Septuagint, which was superseded by Aquila’s 
version and became the heritago of the Greek 
Church, as well as of Philo Judious (q.v.), whoso 
philosophy, though important in its day, cannot 
for a moment be compared with the teachings 
of tho Babylonian Rabbis in its importance for 
Judaism. The Jewish communities of Egypt seem 
to havo fluctuated and disappeared periodically, at 
all times. Thus, when the Arab general, 'Amr ibn 
al-‘A^, conquered the country (a.d. 640-642), no 
mention is made of the Jews among the religions 
enumerated in the treaty of peace with the 
Mukaukis. The Jews of Egypt and of Mesopo- 
tamia were mostly orthodox ; out sects, more or 
less heretical, manifested themselves in Pulostine 
at an early date. Justin Martyr enumerates 
[Dial, cmn Tryph. 80 [P(? vi. 665]), besides the 
Sadducecs ana Pharisees, tho Gonistro, Meristie, 
Galilei, Helleniani, and Bautista). 2 * Clement of 
Alexandria also mentions [Strom, vii. 15 [PO ix. 
624]) the existence of Jewish sects. 8 Against the 
sectaries, or Minim— a term which at certain 
periods included Jewish Christians — a special com- 
niination, drawn up by Samuel tho Younger (early 
part of 2nd cent.) at the request of Gamaliel, 
was added to the Eighteen Benedictions. 4 The 
Boetliusinns, 5 * * a Sadducean sect, were descended 
from Simon b. Roe thus of Alexandria. The Cairo 
Genizah has recently furnished documents of an un- 
known group of sectaries. These have been edited 
by S. Schechtor ( Documents of Jewish Sectaries, 
i., Cambridge, 1910), who attributes them to a 
Zadokite sect at Damascus founded in Maccalwan 
times. 

This hypothesis has boon disputed, however, by many of the 
scholars who have devoted themselves to the book. Seo Israel 
Ldvi (REJ Ixi. [19111 101-205) ; M. J. Lagrange (RB, new ser., 
ix. [1912] 213-240, 821-360); W. Bacher (Zcitachr. fur hebr. 
Bibt., vol. xv. [1011J, no. 1, pp. 13-25); O. Margoliouth 
( Athenamm , 20 Nov. 1911, Exp, vm. 11. 119111 499-517, iii. 
[1912] 218-235), who believes that the Zadokites regarded John 
the Baptist as the Messiah and Jesus as the teacher of righteous- 
ness; R. H. Charles (II. 786 ff.), who regards the book as the 
composition of a party (not a sect) originating among the 
Hadducees, but closely related to the Pharisees, and writ* 
between 18 and 8 b.o. ; and A. Biicbler (JQR, new ser., 
[1912-13] 429-485), who regards the book as coming from the 
period preceding the Karaite schism. At all events, this sect 
agrees with the zadokites of Kirfciainf, mentioned In the KitAb 
ol - Anwar (‘Book of Lights’), In opposing Rabbinic ordinances 
In several particulars, notably divorce and the regulation of the 
calendar. 

i See last line of Sukka, 44a, and Rashi, in loe. 

3 These sects were known to Eusebius (HE iv. xxli. 6) from 
the work of an older author, Ilegesippus ; and Epiphanlns (H cer. 
xvli. [PG xli. 258]) mentions as a JewiBh sect the Hemerobap- 
tllto, who are the mrw ’Vino (Bab. Ber. 22a;|Jer. Ber. iii. 
6, c), not to he confused with the Essenes. 

* On the various patristic references cited above see S. Krauss, 
‘The Jews in the works of the Church Fathers/ JQR v. [1892- 
93] 122-157, vl. [1893-94] 82-99, 226-201. 

4 See JE vill. [1904] 695, xl. [1905] 281. 

4 Inter alia, they were strict Sabbatarians and did not believe 

that njtffHH* nflta ft?!#, wsp (Sukka, 48 b). 
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Another Sadducean sect was that of the Dosi- 
tlieans (see art. * Dositlieus’ in JE iv. [1903] 643 f.). 
The Ophites and Noosenes, serpent- worshippers, 
were Gnostic sects that scarcely come within the 
onlines of Judaism (see Graetz, ii. 378, anti 
cf, ERE vi. 238 f.). Within orthodox Judaism 
dissent was not wanting. In addition to tho 
schisms caused by pseudo-Messiahs, such aBTheudas 
and Judas (Ac b M -), in general, there was a great 
gap of thought between Palestine and Galilee in 
particular. The North was, for a long time, ignor- 
ant and superstitious, and especially in such points 
as demonology differences may be seen between 
Palestine ana Galilee (see art. demons and Spirits 
[Jewish], vol. iv. p. 612 f.). Further, the ill-feeling 
was great between the Itahhis and the Jewish 
ruling classes in Scpphoris during the 2nd and 3rd 
centuries. It was not bo strong, on the other 
hand, between tho educated classes and those 
known as 'am ha dre§, as is often maintained (r.g. 
in art. 'Am Ha-auks, vol. i. p. 385 f .). 1 

Christianity was, of course, the most important 
and enduring of all the sects. A general considera- 
tion of Christianity and of its relation to Judaism 
must be reserved till the end of the article. For 
tho moment it will sullice to mention the circum- 
stances that close affinity existed between the 
teaching of its founder and that of the Eshcnes ; 
that Christianity, like Judaism, spread rapidly ii 
tho Roman Empire, chiefly where Judaism nail 
fructified the soil by its teachings ; and that Chris- 
tianity, like Judaism, soon developed sects and 
dissensions. 

The three great prophet*, Isaiah, Jeremiah, and 
Ezekiel, arose at national crises when their aid was 
most needed. All of them preached the doctrino 
of the survival of tho Remnant, but in none of them 
was this Isaianie principle so strongly marked as 
iu their great successor, R. Jofianan hen Zakkai. 
This great teacher saw, like Jeremiah, that Judaism 
could indeed survive the loss of a temple, that it 
was universal, not national, ami that it could 
flourish as well in foreign lands as at home. He 
saw, like Isaiah, that the great mass of the people 
were irreclaimable, and that the hope of Israel lay 
in tho survival of a loyal Remnant. For this reason 
he managed to escape from the siege of Jerusalem, 
and, presenting himself to Titus, craved a boon. 
This was wanted, and he received permission to 
found a school at Jamnia (Jabnc, between Jaffa 
and Aslidod). This school proved the salvation of 
J udaism. After the fall of the Temple, when despair 
was universal, it was from this school that new 
hope went forth and a new epoch developed in tho 
history of Judaism. Now indeed Judaism became 
essentially a religion of a book, but it was a living 
book, the pages of which w ere loyal human hearts. 
As the Return from Babylon resulted in the dis- 
semination of the Written Law, so this ‘ Return, ’ 
or revival, resulted in the elucidation and ultimate 
codification of the Oral Law ; it laid the foundation 
of the Talmud. 

The name of ‘scribes’ (Sfif'rtm) was given to 
the earlier Pharisaic Rabins, the last of whom 
was Simon the Just. The Soferim formed the mys- 
terious body known as * the Great Synagogue ’ (noiD 
ntain [Abdth, i. 2]). Whether this was an actual 
assembly or a name given to certain Rabbis is a 
much disputed point. 

On the one hand, S. Funk writes (Enfsf. <!<** Talmwft, p. S 8 ) : 
* Die Crosse Versammlung war zun&chst eine politic-ha Oberbv 
horde und als aolche cine gesetzgebeude Kdrpurschaft. Da aber 
eln grosser Teil derselben, zun&chst die Pnester und Leviton, 


I Of. A. Biichler’s pamphlet, cited abovo (p. 691 h ) : 1 Th# 
abbis reciprocated the feeling [of hatred], but it found expres- 
sion only in burlesque exaggerations ( f.g . those quoted in art. 
'AM Ha-arks) addressed to scholars, which betrayed their 
incapacity of doing barm, and, I think, the insincerity of their 
hatred ’ (p. 68 ). 
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den liohen und hochsten Kultuebehorden vorstanden, 1st es 
selbstveratAndlich, das* auch religiose Anonlnungen durch 
dies* Veraammhing getroffen wurden. WaadioSoforim in den 
Schulen gelohrt, wurde durch clieae zum Geeetze erhoben.’ On 
the other hand, H. E. RyJe (The Canon of the OT , London, 1802, 
Excursus A, where all the evidence in given) says (p. 270) : * The 
evidence is quite insufficient to justify us in regarding the 
“ Great Synagogue ” as an institution which over played a real 
part in the history of the Jews ... it was, we believe, a dream 
of the Jewish Doctors ’ (we also Taylor, p. 110 ; and, for Harford’s 
theory, his Pharisaism, p. 21). 

The successors of the Soferim were called Tann&tm 
(from Aram, tend si Heb. shdnd, ‘ to repeat ’). Their 
teaching is, in consequence, called the Mishna (on 
which see art. Talmud). The Soferim formulated ; 
the T&nnaim repeated. The Tannaite period was 
less constructive than conservative. This teaching 
was naturally not uniform. It was preserved 
verbally, under various forms, until collected by 
R. Judah the Prince (150-210), who made the re- 
cension of R. Meir authoritative. Other versions 
were ‘external* ( Boraithd ; see annotated ed. of 
The Authorised Daily Prayer-Book, by I. Abrahams, 
p. xxv), or ‘ additions' ( Tdseftd ). Ail legal matter 
was called //ctfaMd, from Tj^rr, ‘ to walk,’ i.e. a course 
of com! net. Homiletical and allegorical matter was 
termed Haggndd (or Aggddd in Aramaic), from 
the hiplitl (rjn, ‘ to declare, tell, relate ’) of ‘ to 
bo conspicuous. 1 Midrash (q.v.), or exposition, 
was the llalftkhic or Haggaaic exposition of the 
Scriptures. 

It was noted for the use of the parable, which, though found 
in the OT, wan revived and popularized by Jesus, If the theory 
is correct which in advanced by II. P. Chajcs, who maintains 1 
that the word * authority’ (l(ov<ria), in tho phrase ’he taught 
m one having authority * (Mt T^). should bo * parable,’ the Heb. 
root VtPD meaning both ‘rule ’ and * proverb.’ 

After the Bar Kokhba war tho schools were 
transferred to Galilee and, ultimately, to Babylon. 
Tn these schools the Mishna was debated by later 
Rabbis, known as ' Ambrdlm, and their discussions, 
in Palestine and Babylon, are called the Palestinian 
and Babylonian Gemftra respectively. The word 
Q'mdru means ‘completion.* Mishna and Gem&ril 
together arc called Talmud. Neither tho Mishna 
nor the Geimlrft was written down at first. They 
were preserved orally. 

Great care must be taken in citing these works. It must be 
remembered that they embody information extending over 
centuries, and that they frequently give individual thoughts 
and expressions. Evidence must he carefully weighed and 
used with discrimination. The date, the place, and the author 
must be accurately noted. Evidence for Palestine is not always 
applicable to Galilee or Babylon. Similarly, chronological unity 
must be maintained. Further, the private circumstances of a 
speaker and the politics of his age must be remembered. Thus, 
a Rabbi who lived in an age of persecution will scarcely have 
known the meaning of tolerance. One who lived in the midst 
of wicked and immoral non-Jews would hardly have recom- 
mended his pupils or Ids flock to mix with heathen. Haphazard 
citations are inaccurate and misleading. 

The Talmud is a corpus juris rather than a code. 
The reduction of all the legal matter to an orderly 
code was the work of later generations, and the 
arrangement of the Talmud was calculated to help 
the memory by the association of ideas, by the use 
of mnemonic aids, and by memoria technica. The 
whole life of man is regulated, and overy act of 
daily life is considered. Not onlv matters essen- 
tially religious are dealt with, but also civil matters, 
hygiene, archaeology, folklore, medicine, science, 
and table etiquette ; indeed, the most heterogeneous 
subjects occur, so that of a truth the motto of tho 
Talmud might be ‘ quicquid agunt homines nostri 
farrago libelli.* It must be remembered that the 
Talmud gives verbatim reports ; consequently, it 
must be judged not as an encyclopaedia or as a code 
of Justinian, but os a Hansard. Many cases are 
hypothetical or ideal ; many ‘ hair-splitting ’ argu- 
ments are, in point of fact, exercises in logic and 
mental analysis (see above, p. 588*). Hillel, who 
nourished about 100 B.C., and who introduced 
Babylonian learning to Palestine, perfected seven 
i Markui-Studien, Berlin, 1809, p. II. 


measures of argument (see Tos. Sank. vii. 11. as 
Zuckermandel, p. 427, 1. 4; see also Schechter’s 
note, no. 12, on p. 110=555 of Abdth de R. Nathan , 
Text A, perek xxxvii., ed. Schochtcr), later de- 
veloped by R. Ishmael to thirteen (see Singer, p. 13). 
Hillel was the advocate of leniency (mSgtl), his rival 
Shammai, of rigour ( mahmir ). Hillers example 
of leniency was followed bv his grandson Gamaliel 
I., son of Simon, who ‘lightened* the Law by his 
decisions. This Gamaliel greatly opposed violence 
in repressing heresy, and it was he who advocated 
the release of Paul (Ac 5 34 * 80 ). He is also known 
for legislation for the protection of women and his 
regulation of the calendar. For a detailed account 
of the Talmudic legislation see art. Talmud. 

It was probably due to tho rise of Christianity 
that the Canon 1 of the Bible was formed. The 
famous passage in Baba bathra , 145, etc. (which 
may be consulted in Ryle, op. cit.. Excursus B), 
embodies the traditions of the selection of the 
Scriptures. Owing to the diffusion of heretical 
books (htqCmtm, a term which may indicate cither 
secular books or prohibited heretical scriptures, 
and, probably, the Gospels), measures had to bo 
taken to protect the people from ascribing inspi- 
ration to documents that had no claim to such 
authority. 

‘Apocryphal books are called 'Geniizim, “hidden away," 
books preserved as anciont but not adapted for public reading 
. . . (books) whose eanonicity was disputed . . . different, in 
spite of the similarity in the derivation of the word, from 
Apocrypha. The name denotes doubt rather than final rejec- 
tion ’(Ryle, p. 187). 

It is said that tho fiercest fight raged about the 
inclusion of Canticles and Ecclesiastes, the former 
because tho allegorical interpretation was not 
universally adopted, tho latter because of its 
Sadducean tendencies. The strength of * Akiba was 
excited in their favour, and the books received the 
stamp of eanonicity, i.e. they wero said ‘ to defile 
the hands.* This expression is indicative of the 
care for books inculcated by the Rabbis. Tn order 
to ensure safety and to preserve the scrolls from 
careless handling, they wore declared to bo * un- 
clean’ (see tho Mishna, treatise Yddayim). 

The Jews, at the fall of the Temple, may he 
divided into three groups, each of which may be 
typified by a representative hero. (1) There was 
the party of extreme nationalism, the party of the 
zealots, who utterly repudiated Rome. An ex- 
ample of this class was' Akiba, who supported the 
rovolt of Bar Kokhba against Hadrian . The great- 
ness of 'Akiba’s work as a llalAkhist was nearly 
lost through the terrible persecutions and wholesale 
exterminations that followed the suppression of 
the revolt which he had encouraged as a nationalist. 
'Akiba stood for nationalism, but he stood for the 
IIal&kh& os well, and in this respect he differs from 
the zealots and from Bar Kolchba, whose aims 
wore almost wholly political (see, further, art. 
A$iba ben Joseph, vol. i. pp. 274-276). (2) At 
the other extreme stood Johan an ben Zakkai, who 
represents the old IJasidiean idea in its purest 
form. He and his followers concentrated on the 
Halfikhfi, and were indifferent to politics. Joli- 
an&n, like Jeremiah, was denounced as a traitor, 
because, like Jeremiah, he realized the hopelessness 
of resistance, and saw that hope lay only in submis- 
sion and in strict attention to the Law. He was 
subjected to persecution as Jeremiah was, and had 
to escape from Jerusalem in a coffin. (3) The 
third party may be typified by Josephus ( q.v.) t 
who, though equally eager for the Law and zealous 
for Judaism, believed in friendship with Rome. 
In this, but in this alone, he is reminiscent of the 
Hellenizcrs under the Maccabaeans and the Sad- 

l Quit* a different view ae to the origin of the Canon i« taken 
by M. Goa ter, The Biblical Lessons, London, 1018 (reprinted 
from Jew. Rev. lit {1912-13] 104, 202, 427 ); of. also ERE, voL 
ii. p. 568 f. 
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dttcees. As rogards nationalism he stands at the 
opposite extreme to'A^iba, Jofoanan being perhaps 
midway between the two, though nearer to Josephus. 
Admiration for what w r as laudable in Roman insti- 
tutions was not confined to the Sadducees. Paul 
boasts with pride of his Roman citizenship, and, 
almost in the same breath, of being a keen Pharisee. 
Even if Paul be regarded as a heretic, Josephus, 
no less conscious of the pride of Roman citizenship, 
was faithful to tho Law. 

The fall of tho Temple made the Jews wanderers, 
with a book for their portable fatherland and a 
code for their nationality. Rut the yearning to 
return to Zion showed itself to be deep and real. 
The liturgy contains many allusions to and prayers 
for a restoration, but the restoration which is 
described as the Return to Zion and tho rebuilding 
of Jerusalem meant something more than a merely 
physical return and rebuilding. It was associated 
with the reign of universal peace and the coining 
of the Messiah. Under the overpowering influence 
of the catastrophe, such aspirations could not have 
been expressed in other phraseology. In the course 
of time the ideas hecamo separated. It is signifi- 
cant that tho rebuilding ana tho Return are not 
included in the Thirteen Creeds, based on Mai- 
monides (see Abrahams, Annotated Prayer-Book , 

cii ; EliE iv. ‘248*), although the coming of the 

essiah is mentioned as an article of faith. 
Judaism has no dogmatic precision as to eschat- 
ology. Tho Roturn may he exclusively physical in 
form, but not necessarily so. So, too, tno restora- 
tion of the sacrifices. The verso of ITosea (14*), 

1 Let us make up for the sacrifices with our lips ’ (see 
J£imhi and also Abrahams, p. xxiv), was taken to 
indicate the supersession of sacrifice by prayer. 
The allusions to sacrifices in tho liturgy are, for the 
most part, reminiscences, designed to preserve 
alive the momory of tho Temple, as is the ' Ahtida, 
or Temple service, of the high priest, in tho Alusdf 
of the Day of Atonement. The belief in the re- 
storation of the sacrifices is not clear, and many 
citations could bo adduced on both sides (of. O. J. 
Simon, ‘Authority and Dogma in Judaism,’ JQR 
v. 231-243, and the counter-statement of M. 
Hyamson, ih. 4G9-482). 

This spiritualization has its counterpart in the 
homilies of the Midrash and tho allegorization of 
Philo. It was also ono of tho points of difference 
between Sadducees and Pharisees. Ar an instance 
it may be remarked that the Saddueean sect of 
Boethus {Meg. Ta'anith, iv.) rejected the old 
traditional interpretation of the lex taliunis 
adopted by the Pharisees, in which 1 the value of 
an eye* was to be given for ‘ an eye.’ The Saddu- 
cees claimed that the apparently literal explanation 
was correct and uphold severity. The Pharisees, 
on the other hand, pointed out that the injured 
party did not, in fact, receive compensation by this 
means. In this, as in other matters, the tendency 
to spiritualize and allegorize had been long existent. 

For the growth of angclology, see art. Demons 
and Spirits (Jewish). The effect of Gnostic 
learning and tho continued influence of Greek philo- 
sophy made themselves felt even on Rabbis. It is 
said (Tos. tfagiga, ii., ed. Zuckermandol, p. *234, 
1. 7) that four Rabbis entered Paradise, t.e. indulged 
in the study of speculative philosophy. Ben Zoma 
lost his reason ; Ben Azzai died young : FJisha ben 
Abuya ‘cut down the little plants’ (corrupted 
young students) and became an apostate ; 'A$iba 
alone emerged in safety. It was feared that many 
who were unfitted mignt be led to undertake meta- 
physical research, and the Rabbis accordingly 
ordained that certain portions {i.e. nmy, incest, etc.) 
of the Scriptures should not be taught publicly ; 
that is to say, they might be imparted to two 
i See above, p. 588. 


students but not to a greater number at one time ; 
other portions, e.g. n‘«?»n3, ‘cosmology, genesis,’ 
should not ho taught except to one student, in 
private. The most mystical of all chapters was 
not taught at all, but was reserved for individual 
study in mature age. 

The chapter thus prescribed was Ezk 1, known as wyo 
rQDIDn, the * work of tho chariot,’ on account of tho specula- 
tions as to the nature of the Deity which would bo aroused. 
For this reason, cosmology was not much encouraged (see 

* Jewish’ sections of artt. Auks or thk Worm> and Cosmogony 

AND Cosmology). ‘Ask,’ it waB cited, ‘concerning tho early 
days which were before thee, from (jp^) tho day when God 
created man upon the earth, from ono extremity of 

tho heaven to tho other’ (Dt 4^*J ; note tho force of the accumu- 
lated prepositions). This was explained us follows : * Ask as to 
tho beginning of tho formation of matter (i.e. I^rishUh), but 
not about the period before, about the creation of matter ’(for 
all this cf. the whole of Tost. Hag. ii., cited above). 

During this period the development oi the liturgy 
was marked. It is very probable that, in early 
times, the form of the prayers varied on eaeti 
occasion. It was held that a fixed formula of 
prayer was mechanical, henco iiReloss. 

R. Simeon b. Nathaniel, a pupil of It. .Tolianan l>pn Z&kkni, 
Baid : ‘Be careful to read the 8h*mft’ and to say tho ‘Amidah, 
and when thou prayest, regard not thy prayer as a fixed 
mechanical task (gebha'). but os an appeal for mercy and gruen 
before the All-present ’ (Ab6th, ii. 17= Singer, p. 189 f.; Charles, 
ii. 097). The word aebha' is also used in t he Hi nso of a fixed time 
for devotions (sec Mishna Berakhoth , iv. 1), but in the passage 
cited it has a bail senBO. Tho proper feeling was kau'udndh,* 
or un attuned spirit * without this feeling of attention, the 
prayer was nugatory (see the formula of self-dedication, before 
performing a commandment, which begins pjlp [Singer, 
pp. 14, 15, 218, 282, etc.]). Tho early llftsidim used to wait an 
hour (nty^) before prayer, In order to induce this frame of mind. 

* Wo do not rise for prayer unless imbued with deep seriousness * 
(zM lit. ‘heaviness of head,’ opposed to ff»h niVp, ‘light- 
ness of head, levity,’ [Abflth, iii. 17= Singer, 198; Charles, 11. 701]). 

* Even if the king greet a man, he should not reply ; oven if a 
serpent bo wound round his heel, ho should not panne ’ (Mishna 
Berakhoth , v. 1). R. Eli'czer says, 'Whoso maketh his prayer a 
fixed burden ( qebha ), his prayers are not appeals’ (ib. Iv. 4). 
Similar citations could be freely adduced. I’rayer was to be not 
merely heartfelt, but also fluent (Vpp .VjtJiff [tft. ir. 3, v. 6]). 

Further, it in known that originally it waa 
prohibited to writo down a formula of blessing. 
‘Those who writo down ntoqji (*»./. nto)n) are like 
those who burn the Torah’ (tihnhb. 1156). It is 
doubtful whether this does not simply mean, as 
Kashi suggests, that written blessings aro not to 
ho rescued from a lire on the Sabbath. In any 
case, however, ni3n3 wore not generally written 
down. Tho reader knew or received instructions 
as to the subjects of his prayer and tho order in 
which they were to bo arranged. Frequently 
certain phrases were specified, hut tho general 
framework was left to the taste and inspiration of 
the nay rrty, or precentor. In tho course of time, 
owing either to ignorance on tho part- of oilicials or 
to a desire to ensuro uniformity, tho prayers were 
written down, but the improvisation and composi- 
tion of original prayers survived in the piyyui, or 
poetical hymns, of later times. 

Tho central portion of the morning and evening 
service was, of course, the recital of the sh ( mu' (see 
Singer, p. 40; Abrahams, p. 1; cf. also Taylor, 
Excursus iv., p. 116) with tho blessings appropriate 
to it. This is fully discussed in the opening 
chapters of Berakhoth. The'Amtdfih was formu- 
lated by R. Gamaliel, who ‘introduced tho usage 
of set prayers’ (Graetz, ii. 360) ; tho kernel of t lie 
prayer is much older, and very probably goes hack 
to the early Soferim. 

‘It is well known that tradition has ascribed lo Mohch and 
Ezra many institutions, whose origin, dating buck to ancient 
times, was already forgotten. To Ezra especially is attributed 
all that pertains to the reading of the I .aw mul the arrangement 
of tho Liturgy ’ (A. Buchler, JQH v. 423). 

Many Psalms and Scriptural ex I rafts were in- 
cluded in the servicos, anu many touching prayers 

l See H. G. Knelow, in Studies in Jewish Bit. issued in Honour 
of K. Kohler, pp. 82-107. 
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of the Tannaitie age have been preserved. The 
Lord’s Prayer lias been shown by Taylor 1 * to be 

S ioHcd of phrases taken from contemporary 
linic prayers, some of which may be seen in 
Singer (p. 7, fta-j w ; Abrahams, p. xix ; see also 
M. ( faster, Book of Prayer . . . ace. to the Custom 
of the Spanish and Portuguese Jews , i. 3). 

The reading of the Law and of selected propheti- 
cal passages took place on Sabbaths, festivals, and 
fasts ; the Law alone was read on Saturday after- 
noons, Monday and Thursday mornings (market 
days), and on other occasions, such as the New 
Moon. The reading from the prophets was called 
Haftara (from the root pd(ar t ‘to be free or 
finished ’) ; this name, as also the alternative 
seems to be duo to the fact of its following the 
Sidra, or Pcntnteuchal lesson (see Abrahams, 
p. clvi). When, therefore, the Musdf, or addi- 
tional service, was read after an interval, and not 
immediately following shahdrtth (morning), the 
conclusion of the lfaffAni would mark almost the 
end of the service. The Law was read, in Itabylon, 
in an annual cycle of consecutive sections. In 
Palestine, a triennial cycle existed (see A. Biicliler, 
JQH v. 420 tK, but ct. M. Gaster, i. 77). It is 
possible that the selection of the Haftara was, to a 
certain extent, in the hands of the reader (Lk 4 18 ), 
but it was intended to have some point of contact 
with the Pentateuehai portion of the day. Both 
Sidra and Haftara were translated by the m'turg «- 
mdn (‘interpreter’), verse by verse. In the case 
of the Haftfira, the version was more homiletical, 
and greater sections were rendered at a time. The 
Targum was greatly esteemed (see art. Targums). 
A man was to study the Sidra twice in Hebrew 
and once in the Targum. To this day the Targum 
is universally studied among Jews, privately, all 
over the world. The Yemenites also have an 
Arabic Targum ; the Sophardim, a Spanish Targum, 
which is read publicly verso by verse on the ninth 
of Ab; the Ashkenazic Yiddish versions are not 
generally used in service. 

The Eighteen Benedictions contain paragraphs 
relating to the Messiah and to the Resurrection.® 
The latter snhjcct is introduced at the beginning, 
after the mention of the patriarchs; and this 
collocation seems, perhaps, to imply that the 
proof of immortality employed by Jesus (‘God of 
Abraham . . . not the God of the dead, but of 
the living,’ Mt 22 sa , Mk 12»-, Lk 20» 7 '-) was 
Rabbinic. Whatever vagueness may have existed 
before, there can bo no doubt that this age held 
firmly to the belief, in broad terms, in immortality 
and in resurrection. The expansion or philo- 
sophical analysis belongs to the early medueval 
period. The belief of the Tannaitic ago in im- 
mortality and in resurrection, the result of the 
Pharisaic victory over the Sadduceea, was un- 
shaken. The tendency of Tannaitio religious 
thought, in the Ilagg&da especially, was opti- 
mistic, and these two ideas are the outcome of 
optimism. Tho range of Hnggilda extended over 
every sphere of daily life ami tinged everything 
with bright and pleasant hues. The Hagg&da re- 
flects the spirit oi the Halfikhit, and, consequently, 
the conceptions of the next world, as \ycll as of this, 
were given an optimistic turn. The Messianic 
ideal in the Haggmhi is based on the prophetical 
reign of poaco. The troubles or * birth pangs * that 
wore to precede the advent of the divine Saviour 
were naturally identified by many of the people 
with the hardships and persecutions connected with 
the Roman occupation. Hence the thought arose 
that the Messiah would first of all deliver Israel 

i Op. cit. 124 ; see Also Horford, pp. 118, 184 It., where Weber 

is cited. 

a On these see Abrahams, p. 1v, and E. G. Hirsch, art. 

' yiiomoneh 'Esreh/ In J1S xl. [1906] 270-282. 


from the power of the heathen, and thus the 
temporal Messiah, of the type of Judas and 
Theuda8 (Ac S 3 * ^) and of Bar Kokhba, gained 
popular support. Yet it was taught that no 
supernatural deliverer was to be expected, nor a 
successful general. 1 The only difference between 
the present and the coming ages will be in the 
(absence of) Gentile domination’ (see Berakhoth 
346, 126, 13a). In the Eighteen Blessings, the 
paragraph dealing with the Messiah (ef. above, 
p. 586 a ) is placed immediately after the prayer for 
the rebuilding of Jerusalem. Naturally, the ideas 
as to the Messiah varied according to the political 
circumstances, especially with regard to the 
relation of the Messiah to tho Gentiles (see J. 
Drummond, The Jewish Messiah, London, 1877, 
p. 331). This relation was sometimes friendly, 
sometimes hostile, according to the morality of the 
non-Jews and their treatment of the Jews in the 
experience of the speaker. 

While the Jewish attitude to the problem of evil 
remained unchanged, in that evil was subordinate 
to the Deity and controlled and created by Him, 
sin, according to Jewish belief, was in man’s own 
choice, the evil inclination (yeser ha-ra) being 
parallel to tho y?$er $6bh, Tho doctrine of original 
virtue, or the hereditary grace of the patriarchs, 
was the Jewish counterpart to original sin (see S. 
Levy, Doctrine of Original Virtue , and ‘Jewish 
Conceptions of Original Sin,* in Jews' College 
Jubilee Volume, London, 1906, p. 211 ff. ; cf. also 
Porter’s Essay , cited below, p. 607). Man was 
as much bound to give thanks for evil as for good 
(Berakhoth, ix. 6) ; and, on hearing evil tidings, 
God’s name must be praised and a pronouncement of 
resignation to the divine decree must he uttered (see 
Singer, pp. 292 and 318 [pn pny]; Abrahams, 
p. ccxxvi ; cf. also the faddish [on which see ERE 
l. 459 f.l, p. 75). It is difficult to trace the begin- 
nings of a set creed, in the sense in which the term 
is used by the Christian Church. 

Undoubtedly Isaiah 60 embodies three different codes of life 
or creeds, required of throe different cIobsch, vis. the ordinary 
Jew, the proselyte, and the eunuch. All three are pnjoined to 
observe justice and righteousness and to believe in the redemp- 
tion. (I) The first class, in addition, must keep the Sabbath 
and refrain from all wrong. (2) The eunuchs are to keep tho 
Sabbath, observe the covenant, and do what is pleasing to God. 
(3) The proselytes, ‘that Join themaolves to tho Lord, to serve 
him, and to love the n&ino of the Lord,* Are to keep the Sabbath 
and the covenant. The ‘ Seven Commandments of the Sons of 
Noah ’ (on which see E RE iv. 246*, and art. ‘ Laws, Noochian,* 
In JE vli. [1904] 048-060) can scarcely bo regarded os a Jewish 
oreed : they were the signs by which civilization was recognized 
and divided from barbarism, fundamental laws of intercourse 
common to civilized humanity. It has been shown that the so- 
called creed of Ten Articles, quoted by Aphroates, who lived 
about a.d. 346, is in reality an old Jewish creed converted into 
Christian use by the omission of one letter <*r» tor i. * t), 
which alters the future tense to the past, in the 10th art., ‘and 
he has sent his Messiah into the world.' This theory of H. L. 
Pass ( JThSt ix. [1907-08] 267-284 ; the creed is also conveniently 
given by J. Gwynn, in Nicene and Post-Skene Fathers, 2nd ser., 
xiii. [Oxford, 1808] 346) can be supported by a comparison with 
the Faddish in the Sephardic form (see M. Gaster. Book of 
Prayer , i. 14, 25, 60, 65; especially the forms used on the 
New Year [t6. ii. 27], ninth of Ab, and at funerals); in the 
ordinary Ashkenazic version, even in that used at funerals, the 
Meealanio clauses nrj'^9 21EH PttlTIV are omitted (see D. 
Pool, The Old Jewish- Aramaic Prayer The Faddish , Leipzig, 
1909). Pass also quotes the confession of faith of the Jew 
Ananias in the Apocryphal Aots of the Apostles (p. 272 f.), and 
suggests a symbolic use of Scriptural references. The number 
ten, used by Aphroates, suggests analogy with the Decalogue, 
the daily recital of which was discontinued because of the 
cavillings of the Minim, perhaps Christians (see Taylor, Ex- 
cursus Tv. 119). Undoubtedly the sh e ma' was the vital Jewish 
‘ oreed,* and the liturgical paragraph, 3'gi) n£g, by whioh it is 
followed, seems to show that It was so Intended. 

4. To Maimonides,— In tho period now under 
consideration, Jewish history has to deal far more 
with the history of tho Jews than with Judaism. 
The Diaspora developed rapidly, and tho Jews 
spread abroad to the remotest lands of East and 
West, to Malabar and to France. Daring this 
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dispersion, in proportion as the personal history of 
the Jews becomes of interest, owing to their varied 
fortunes, the course of Judaism seems unevent- 
ful. Judaism was, in fact, recuperating after 
tho creative energy of the preceding centuries. 
Evolution moves in stages, not in a path of gradual 
and imperceptible progress. The schools of Pales- 
tine, ix)th in Judaea and in Galilee, had been 
creative ; so, too, had been the Babylonian acade- 
mies in their time. But the ages of tho later 
Amoraim and Saboraim collected and formulated. 
The chief centres of intellectual activity in Babylon 
were Sura (also known as Mata Mahasya), Nenar- 
dea, Ma^uza, and Pumbeditha. Abba-Arika, 
known as Rabli (a.d. 175-247), was instrumental 
in raising the importance of tho Babylonian 
schools. 1 Ho was educated at Tiberias, under 
Judah I., and, after his return to Babylon, he 
foanded his school about 220 and gathered a large 
number of pupils. Babylonia now began to attain 
a higher renown than Palestine ami Galilee for 
scholarship and Rabbinic authority. Arnmi and 
Assi, the leaders in Judma, acknowledged the 
supremacy of Rabh’s successors in Babylon (c.i 
Bab. Shebu’oth , 47a). The growth of the schools 
was followed by a rise in the morality of tho in- 
habitants of Ba nylon, which had hitherto been of 
a low standard. The line ethical sayings of Rabli 
deserve special notice (see W. Bacher, Agada der 
bah. Amoraer , Strassburg, 1878, pp. 1-33). His 
teaching was universalistic, and inculcated love for 
all humanity. The influence of ltabh was especi- 
ally great in restoring the old Jewish ideal of the 
sanctity of marriage, for decay had set in. He is 
said to be tho author of Mwtaf for the New Year 
(see Singer, p. 245), and of o^y »n (Singer, 

p. 259 ; Abrahams, p. cci) for tho Bay of Atone- 
ment. He devoted much attention to the liturgy. 
The great opponent of Rabh was Mar Samuel (also 
called Ariokli [Shabb. 53a]), head of the academy 
of Nehardea (<?. 165-257). Tho rivalry of these 
two teachers may, in some respects perhaps, bo 
compared to the contests of Hillel and Sliammai. 
Yet Rabh, though inclining to severity in his judg- 
ments, was not unlike Hillel in disposition (see 
Bab. Bek. 496). Samuel inclined to the Persian 
sages ; Rabh strenuously opposed any non- Jewish 
influence and teaching. 

‘Rub, entirely taken up with the affaire of his own nation, 
refused to allow tho customs of tho Persians to exert any in- 
fluence on those of the Jews, and even forbade these latter to 
adopt any practice, however innocent, from tho Magi : 44 Ho 
who learns a single thing of the Magi merits death." Samuel, 
on the other hand, learnt many things of tho Persian sages 
. . . None of his decrees, however, were possessed of such im- 
portant results as the one by which he declared the law of the 
land to bo just as binding on the Jows as their own law 
(HJ'l RmSdt sn) . . . Jeremiah had given to the families 
which were exiled to Babylon, the following urgent exhortation 
as to their conduct In a foreign land : 44 Seek the peace of the 
city whither ye havo been carried away captives." Samuel had 
transformed this exhortation into a religious precept: 44 The 
law of the State la a binding law." To Jeremiah and Mar- 
Samuel Judaism owos the possibility of oxlstenoe in a foreign 
country 1 (Greets, II., 620, 624, 626). Another of Samuel's claims 
to fame Is his regulation of the calendar, based on his know- 
ledge of astronomy, which he hod acquired from Magian in- 
structors. He said of himself that he knew his way as accur- 
ately among the paths of the heavens as in the streets of 
Nehardea, but that he could not explain tho courses of the 
comets (Ber. 686). His other name, JarfyfoA&h, was derived 
from his facility in fixing the calendar months (y'rafi). 

Among the later principals of Pumbeditha was 
R. Joseph, regarded by Iiai Gaon as the author of 
the Targum to the Prophets (cf. JR xii. [1906] 61 b ). 

He is soul to have translated those portions of tho Prophets 
which had hitherto not existed in an Aretnaio version. His 
object was probably to supersede the Peshitta, just as Aquila 
superseded the Septuaglnt. Although the Peahtyta version of 
the canonical books was the work of Jewish translators, certain 
of the Prophets— Isaiah— were revised by Christians and 
amended from the Greek text. The NT was revised by Rabbula, 

See W. Baoher, f Abba Arlka, 4 In JR 1. [1901 J 20 f. ; and for 
Rabh's rival, Mar Samuel, J. Z. Lauterbaob, 4 Samuel Yarhlna’ah,' 
0.xLU*»j 29-31. 


bishop of £dessa (411-435), and the unrcvlsed text still exists in 
the Ourelonlan MS and the Sinai Palimpsest. The Old Syriac 
version goes back probably to the 2nd cent. ; as regards the 
OT Peshitta, it was certainly used by Aphroatcs (A.». 846 ; cf. 
J. Parisot, In Patroloyia Syriaea , i. I. [Paris, 1804] p. xliii), a 
contemporary of R. Joseph. It is, therefore, very likely that 
Joseph undertook a Targum in order to provide the Jews with 
a version of their own. 

The great achievement of the schools in Meso- 
potamia was the Babylonian Gemiirft. When tho 
creative power of the teachers of llalakhu l>cgan 
to diminish, the time arrived to * seal up tradition.’ 
R. Ashi, tho son of Simai (352-427), a teacher of 
the Sura school, which he rebuilt and raised to an 
eminent position, was one of the greatest exponents 
of his time, and ho was known by the honorific 
title of Rabhiinfi, ‘our master.’ Ashi began the 
collection and arrangement of tho Talmud, although 
this must not he taken to imply the production of 
a written text. Ho devoted nis labours, which 
extended over fifty years, to tho comparison of 
materials and placing in order of all the decisions, 
corollaries, and facts of Haggfula and HalAkhft 
which had accrued through tho nges. Tho text 
was preserved orally for some considerable timo to 
come. Ashi’s work 1 was continued and completed 
by Rabina and Sura and Joso of Pumbeditha. In 
499, when Rabina died, the Talmud of Babylon 
was finished. Tho Jerusalem Talmud lmd been 
concluded, it is generally held, about a century 
and a half previously. Our knowledge of Judaea 
is so scanty for this period that nothing can bo said 
with certainty, but it is generally assumed that 
the place of compilation was Tiberias. The Talmud 
was in no sense a popular work. It was taught 
and studied in the schools by the Gconim, the suc- 
cessors of tho Saboraim. As a code it was unwieldy 
and could not bo easily consulted by private persons. 
Consequently, in course of time there grew up 
other arrangements which were shorter and more 
accessible. The Talmud has, however, always re- 
mained the ultimate source of learning. Its decisions 
have been modilied and its contents arranged and 
re-arranged repeatedly ; but no book, after the 
Bible, has exerted so much influence on Judaism. 
Code succeeded code, commentary followed upon 
commentary; finally, the Talmud became a field 
of learning, more or less abstract, while for practical 
questions reference would be mode, in tho first in- 
stance, to tho codo of tho day (see, further, art. 
Talmud). Between the Talmud and the Shulhun 
' A rulch of Joseph Qaro (1564-65), which is almost 
universally accepted to-day as the exposition of 
orthodox Judaism, many other codes intervene. 
With these the development of Judaism is vitally 
concerned (see S. DaiehcB, ‘Jewish Codes anil 
Codifiers,’ Jew. Chron ., Jan. 1, 1909, p. 24 f., Jan. 8, 
p. 28 f., Jan. 15, p. 25 f., also reprinted in pamphlet 
form). 

The first three codes emanated from Babylon. 
The Gaon Jehudai b. Nabman, at Sura, is said to 
have written the IMldkhOth F'siiqMh, al»ont 770. 
The HdldkMth G'dhClCth , or litshGvOth of R. Simon 
^Cayyftra, who was, according to Abraham ibn 
Baud, a Rabbi of Pumbeditha about 750, are 
thought, in reality, to be of later date, about the 
beginning of the 9th century. They could not 
have been the model for Jehudai. The Cairo 
Genizah has preserved part of this work, which 
probably existed in the form of loose letters. 
Gaon Apai wroto his SMeltfith, a book of responsn, 
constituting a Halakhic exposition of the weekly 
Sidrft, or Pentateuchal lesson. As a practical 
hand-book, the pupils of Gaon Jehudai formulated 
uqn*i3^n, ‘Laws of “Refer!”,’ in which laws and 
questions of the day were treated. 2 

l See, further, W. Bacher, * Aahi,' In JR ii. [1902] 187 f. 

See M. Schloewingcr, * Ychudai hen Nutymun,' JR xii. [19O0J 
690 f.; and ‘Kavyaru, Simeon,’ 46. vii. [1004] 401 f. ; L. (Jinxherg, 
4 A^a (Aijal) of Shalihn,' *6. i. [1901] 278 f. ; 11m differentiation of 
these various codes is a matter of some dispute. 
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The triumph of Christianity and its adoption by 
Constantine meant the humiliation of the Jews. 
Numerous repressive acts of legislation were passed 
against their religion, and outbursts of persecution 
were frequent. Jews were prohibited from enter- 
ing Jerusalem, and their lives were burdened with 
hardships and oppressive restrictions. Prelates of 
tho Church, such as John Chrysostom of Antioch, 
Ambrose of Milan, and Cyril of Alexandria, 
were among their bitterest persecutors, and the 
Emperors, when friendly, or at least not ill-disposed, 
to the Jews, were frequently persuaded by their 
priests to change their attitude. Even Jerome, 
who, like Ambrose, owed his knowledge of Hebrew 
to Jewish toachers, publicly declared his hatred of 
thorn. Yet the popes themselves and the Roman 
bishops were often exceptions to this rule, and they 
not infrequently stood forth as the champions and 
protectors of the Jews. The Arians, as a rule, 
were more tolerant than the Athanasians. The 
reign of Julian, who abandoned Christianity, was 
a brief interval of light for tho Jews amid their 
sorrows. But on Judaism itself the domination of 
Christianity had little influence. In the same way, 
little effect was experienced from the rise of the 
Sasanian Dynasty (224-G51), founded by Ardashlr 
Papakan, which brought into greater prominence 
the Avorahip of lire. The Jews themselves suffered 
at lirst from the extreme sternness with which the 
profane use of lire was prevented, but by the time of 
tho lirst Shapflr (242-271) the relations betAveen the 
two religions Averc amicably readjusted. 

Mention must be made of a false Messiah (see 
art. Messiahs, Pseudo-) avIio arose in Creto during 
the time of Ashi, i.e. before 427. About this time 
hopes of the millennium Avero spreading, and the 
long-aAvaited deliverer was expocted. This Avas, 
to some extent, due to an ancient Sibylline oracle 
(see Graetz, ii. Cl 7), Avhich placed the advent of tho 
Messiah in the 85th jubilee, between A.D. 440 and 
470. In proportion as persecution became stronger, 
these hopes grew more vigorous. The Chronicles 
of Jrrahmecl, composed, according to Gaster,during 
the lirst centuries of the common era (M. Caster, 
Chnm. of Jer London, 1899, p. xxxix), contain 
such eschatological calculations. These Messianic 
ideas Avere strongly discouraged by Ashi, and this 
event had no permanent inlluence on Judaism. 

It has boen mentioned that the successors to the 
A morai in were oallod SabOrdim. The name is 
connected Avith tho Aramaic and Syriac AA'ords for 
gospels, evangelist ( sbartJui , sbarana), etc., and 
probably implied a teacher or expounder. The 
Sahoraim had little share in the redaction of the 
Talmud, although some small Saboraic element 
has been preserved ; practically, it was completed 
by their predecessors. The age of the Sahoraim is 
reckoned from the final redaction of the Talmud 
until tho first of the Geonirn, Mar Itab Mar, in 
609. Tho word GdCn (pi. G'dntm) literally signi- 
fies * pride, majesty * (Pr 1G 18 , in a bad sense ; Am 
8 7 , Ts GO 18 , in a good sense), and is said to be derived 
from Ps 47® [E V 4 J. The chief of the Sura academy 
was the Gaon, the teachers of Pumbeditha being 
more frequently, though not exclusively, called 
Rabbamin. The Gaon of Sura usually took pre- 
cedence. Tho Gaon Avas the academic ami spiritual 
chief, the flesh Gdluthd (‘ Head of the Diaspora*) 
being the civil head of the Jcavs, recognized, if not 
actually appointed, by the Persian court. It is 
thought that. Gaon is an instance of mnemonics, 
for the numerical equivalent of its letters 
(3 1 1+6 + 50*- GO) is tho same as the number of 
t reatises of the Talmud. More probably, Gaon is 
a translation of ‘ clarissiimis * or ‘ illustns,’ a title 
employed by tho Roman Emperors in writing to 
provincial governors. Strictly speaking, there 
were thirty-seven Geonirn of Sura, from Mar K. I 


Mar to Samuel b. Pofni, and fifty of Pumbeditha, 
from Mar b. R. Ranan to R. Rai, but the term has 
also been used, in a wider sense, for other teachers. 
The age of the Gaonate Avas about 150 years and 
included several great men. It is remarkable for 
the growth of studies that Avere not strictly Tal- 
mudic : history, grammar, liturgy, and letters. 

Thus, Sherira Gaon. father of wrote a famous epistle or 
responsum in 9b 7 to tho Jews of Kairowan on the growth and 
evolution of the Talmud and Gaonate. It is the chief source of 
information on the subject. Amram, in 870 and Sa'adya (892- 
942) drew up and arranged liturgies ; 9&i is said to bo tho 
author of the earliest known Hebrew rhyme, the hymn for the Eve 
of Atonoinent pDl V (see Gaster, Book of Prayer, iii. [1904] 12). 
The Geonirn established a Minhdg (or * Use ') of prayers, which 
was widely adopted (see Gaster, i. p. xiii). Sa'adya compiled 
a dictionary £lgr6n), and $einab (about 870) a Talmudic lexicon, 
or * Aritkh . Reference has already been made to the work of the 
Geonirn in composing Halakhin codes. Perhaps their greatest 
activity was oxpended in responsa, i.e. answers to practical 
ritual questions, addressed to them by distant congregations. 1 

With the spread of Judaism, Jewish teaming 
had also developed in other lauds. Babylon was 
no longer tho only source of knoAvledge. North 
Africa and Southern Europe wore rising in import- 
ance. From Egypt came the famous Sa'adya (q.v.) 
to bo Gaon at Sura. But the most forcible influ- 
ences on Judaism Avere Islam and ^araism, tho 
former external, the latter internal. Tho Karaite 
schism was due largely, if not entirely, to political 
circumstances. In 761 the Exilarch Solomon died, 
leaving no eons. His nephew, Anan b. David, of 
whom very little is known, attempted to succeed 
his uncle, but Avas opposed by the Geonirn Judah 
and Dudai, sons of Natmian. Dissensions arose, 
and Anan, at first successful by the aid of the 
Khalif, Avas finally forced to emigrate to Palestine. 
At Avhat stage his hostility to the Gaonate de- 
veloped into an attack on the Rabbinic position, 
and to what extent this opposition had already 
been anticipated, is unknown. Anan and lus 
followers soon cut themselves off completely from 
the Talmudists, accusing them of having changed 
tho Law by their general teaching. In ten specific 
points they differed from the Rabbinite Jews, in 
contradistinction to whom they adopted the name 
of B'ne Miqrd , or 4 Sons of the Scripture.* They 
claimed, just as the IJanlf party before the founda- 
tion of Islilm, to return to the primitive religion. 

The ten points of difference can be booh from an examination 
of the Kitdb al-Fa4ti'ih (‘Book of Shameful Things’) by lbn 
Haonwaihi, one of the earliest Karaite writers. His work Is 
divided into ten sections, but begins with a general attack on the 
Miehua : (1) the unity of God ; the Karaites loaned to the 
doctrines of the Mu'tazilites, who opposod divine omnipotence 
as a creative force, in favour of almost absolute free will ; (2) 
the use of fire on the Sabbath ; the Karaites permitted neither 
fire nor lights on Sabbath, as they interpreted Ex 86* literally ; » 
(3) irrigation on the Sabbath ; (4) the manner of fixing the New 
Moon ; (6) the postponement of certain festivals by means of the 
calendar rule (rm r*IH K 1 ? ; for which see ERE lii. 120b) ; (0) the 
leap year ; (7) the forbidden fat ; the Karaites will not eat the 
fat of the tail, which was allowed by the Rabbis ; (8) incest; (9) 
niddd ; (10) cm (impurity). For the differences between Rab* 
binites and Karaites see Khatari, ill. $ 86, tr. Hirechfeld, p. 100. 

The Karaites produced a large number of able 
Avritors 8 who contributed appreciably to Jewish 
literature : ^irfcisanl, author of the Kitdb al- 
Avwar (‘ Book of Lights’), lbn al-Hiti, Yefeth ibn 
’Ali, David al-Fasi, Salil ibn Ma^liafi, Bonjamin 
Nalmwendi, Samuel b. Moses al-Maghribi, and 
others. Tho effect on Judaism Avas visible. Op- 
position stimulated learning and, by nutting the 
ltabbinitcs on their defence, produced a positive 
statement of the orthodox position. The chief 
exponent of the Talmudic case Avas Sa'adya, 
or, more properly, Said ibn Yflsuf al-Fayyflml 

1 See, further, art. ‘Goon,’ JE v. [1903] 667-672. 

2 Of. Sa'adya’s commentary on this verse and his refutation of 
the Karaites ; this has been recently recovered from the Geniaah 
and published, with translation, by H. Hirsehfeld in JQJt xviii. 
[1905-00] 000-613. See also ‘ Soadyana ’ by Schechter and others 
in JQttx iv. [1902]. 

3 A nun's Book of Commandment a has been edited by S. 
Schechter, Documents of Jewish ticctaries, U. 
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(899-942), who met the ^oraite attacks first of all 
by translating the Bible into Arabic, and secondly 
by replying directly to the enemy. Saadya’s 
great work was the Kitdb al-Amdndtw'al rtiqdddt 
(Ileb. 'EmunCth IV'dhe'dth , and other titles), or 
‘Faith and Philosophy, * which was the first 
attempt to bring revealed religion into harmony 
with Greek philosophy. 

1 No Jew, said Soadiah, should discard the Bible, and form his 
opinions solely by his own reasoning. But he might safely 
endeavour to prove, independently of revelation, the truths 
which revelation had given. Faith, said Soadiah again, is the 
sours absorption of the essence of a truth, which thus becomes 
part of itself, and will be the motive of conduct whenever the 
occasion arises. Thus Soadiah identified reason with faith. Hs 
ridiculed the fear that philosophy leads to scepticism. You 
might as well, he argued, Identify astronomy with superstition, 
because somo deluded people believe that an eclipse of the moon 
is caused by a dragon’s making a meal of it ’ (I. Abrahams. Short 
HUt. of Jew. Lit., London, 1906, p. 50). Many lost portions of 
Sa'adya’s anti- Karaite writings nave been published by H. 
Hirsohfeld, from the Cairo Gemzah, in JQR. Thus of his Kitdb 
al-Rudd 'alt al-Mutab<unil C Refutation of tho Unfair Ag- 
gressor’) two leaves exist (JQR xviii. 113-119). In these 
So’adya maintains the Jewish tradition of d«hiyydh, or post- 
ponement of festivals. The fragment is probably a reply to Ibn 
Saqawalhi. There is also ono leaf of a treatise on usury (ib. 
119 f.). In JQli xvii. [1901-06] 712-725 Hirschfeld has published 
four leaves from his treatise on forbidden marriages, and two 
on traditional laws. Sa'adya saw that the way in which the 
Karaites used the lvalam in their attacks could be counteracted 
only by adopting the Knl&m itself for the defence of the ortho- 
dox position. He thus became the first of the Jewish Mutakal- 
limin or, literally translated, Mcdhabberiin , who sought to 
reconcile a belief in the divine creation with the Aristotelian 
theory of the eternity of matter (Hirsohfeld, Khazarf, p. 4).i 

JudaiHin was not modified by ^araism, except in 
so far as the study of philology was stimulated and 
tho impetus to philosophy created. The latter 
would have inevitably followed contact with Islam. 
The Karaites were never very numerous, and now 
probably do not number more than 12,000. In the 
eves of the Muslims there was never much question 
that the liabbinitcs and Karaites were both equally 
Jews. Interesting light is thrown on this point of 
the controversy by the decisions of the four Imams, 
recorded in B.M.MH. Or. 2538, fol. 73-83, headed 
* Story of the Europeans who adopted tho Laws of 
the Karaites,’ published bv Hirschfeld (see Jews' 
Coll . Jub. Vol. f p. 88). Yet, on account of their 
dietary customs and law of incest, intermarriage 
with Jews is very rare. 

In spite of Muhammad’s treatment of tho Jews 
of Arabia, the relations between the two faiths were 
intimate and not unfriendly, Islam had far more 
influence on Judaism than Christianity, because 
it was more tolerant. The theological status of 
Jews and Christians was recognized. They were 
'Ahl al Kitdb , people possessing a legitimate scrip- 
ture, as opposed to idolaters and to the Magi and 
Maniclurans, whose revelation was not regarded 
as authentic {man lahu shubbitu-l kildb). 

It is necessary to emphasize the correct use of the phrase 
*AM al- Kitdb, first, because it is so frequently misinterpreted 
and applied to the Jews only, who are said to have been called 
the people of the book. 3 Even writers like Graetz have made 
this mistake (see Gractz, iil. 59 ; but, on the other hand, see pp. 
82 and 89, where the term is correctly used). Secondly, it is a 
clear indication of the attitude of Islam to the sister faiths ; it 
did not claim a monopoly of salvation. In consequence, Jews 
and Muslims were able to study and discuss theology and 
science together with far greater intimacy than was possible 
between Jews and Christians. 

The love of learning prevalent in Muslim lands 
was not confined to the Muslims ; it was shared 
by all classes of the population. Consequently, 
when, after and as a result of the introduction of 
Greek philosophy, the Arabs began to turn their 
attention to speculative theology, Judaism was 
very closely allected, and the impetus given to 
philosophical study created a Jewish religious 
philosophy.* Hitherto, Jewish theology had oeen 

i See, further, on the sect as a whole, art. Karaites. 

3 The term is used of Christians as opposed to Jews in 
Bukh&ri, ed. Cairo, a.h. 1304, p. 11, line 10 (30th Bab of the 
Kitdb el Imfin). 

3 The Influence was not confined to Judaism. 'Jewish 
scholars held an honourable place in transmitting the Arabian 


occupied either with questions of practical Halftkha 
or, in refutation of £araism, with a defence of the 
Talmudical system of legislation. Isb&q ibn Sui- 
aiman, better known as Isaac Israili of Kairowan, 
who died about 932, was well known as a scientific 
philosopher and physician (see W. Kngelkemner, 
Keligions-yhilosophische Lehre Snadja Gaon's, MUn- 
ster, 1903, p. 2, note 2). His title to fame rests 
purely on Ins scientific work, not on his theology. 
Jews took up these studies with avidity, ana a 
series of famous writers arose who sought to 
harmonize Judaism with the thought of tho age, 
and who thus developed its philosophy of religion. 
Bajiya b. Joseph ibn Pakudah, who lived at Sara- 
gossa at the beginning of the llth cent., was 
one of the first of Jewish authors to expound a 
system of ethics in his Arabic Al-Hufdya * ila 
Fardid al-Quliib (1040) (‘Guide to the Duties of 
the Heart ’), which was translated into Hebrew by 
Judah ibn Tibbon under the title of IJobhCth hal- 
l e bhdbhOth. 

Bafyya attempts to ahow that ' Jewish faith is a great spirit- 
ual truth founded on Reason, Revelation, and Traditions, all 
stress being at tha same time laid on tho willingness and the 
joyful readiness of the God-loving heart to perform life’s 
duties.’ lie wan largely influenced by Sa'adya and by Ibn 
Gabirol. and leaned to Neo- Platonic philosophy. Faith must 
ba intellectual, not bliud and unreasoning. Ho proves the 
necessity and unity of a Creator by teleological arguments. 
The divine attributes are twofold, negative and active. The 
former, but nob the latter, are within the power of human 
knowledge. God’s existence is knowable from the oircum- 
stance that non-existent beings cannot create existent beings. 
His Unity and Eternity are rIbo comprehensible, since the 
Supreme Cause must of necessity be indivisible and permanent. 
The other divine attributes are anthropomorphic metaphors, 
an indispensable medium for thought and speech, hut., in real- 
ity. symbols and not realities. From these postulates Hahya 
deduced his system of ethics. Mb maintained that Immor- 
tality was to be reserved for mature speculations ; hence tho 
comparative paucity of Biblical allusions to it. Baliya was 
essentially a mystic, but at the same time practical in his 
system of the religious life. Asceticism, as a discipline of 
abstinence and self-purification, is advocated, but not for gen- 
eral adopt! on. i 

Babya was a Spaniard, and ono of tho many 
Jewish scholars who aroso in the Iberian peninsula 
during the Muslim domination. Tho light of 
Jewish learning was first kindled by Moses b, 
Enoch (f 965), from Babylon, who founded an 
academy at Cordova which soon eclipsed Sura. 
Among the great Jews of Spain were ijasdai ibn 
Shaprut, poet, physician, and politician (915-990), 
Menafeem b. Saritk, Dunash ibn Labrat, Judah 
llayyuj, Abu-i-Walid Merw&n ibn Janab> who 
founded and developed tho science of Hebrew 
Grammar, and Samuel the Nilgtd (993-1055), the 
vizier of ljabus, king of Granada, who wrote an 
introduction to tho Talmud and many liturgical 
hymns. 

The religious philosophy of Judaism owes much 
to Solomon b. Judah ibn Gabirol, commonly known 
as Avicebron (see art. IBN Gabirol, above, p. 09). 
His greatness, both as poet and as philosopher, is 
mirrored in his Kethcr Malkhuth, or ‘ Jtoyal Crown,* 
the text and translation of which may ho seen 
conveniently in Gaster (iii. 47); and his Aqldh al- 
Akhldq , or * Improvement of the Moral Qualities’ 
(ed. and tr. S. S. Wise, New York, 1901), is a 
summary of ethics for popular use. 

In this the virtues and the vices are arranged, correlatively, 
in connexion with the senses on which they depend. He dis- 
tinguishes the physical from the psychical perceptions. The 
senses are indications of the disposition of the soul, that is to 
say, the ’animal soul, not the divine soul within man.’ His 
quotations are in most coses drawn from the Bible, not from 
Rabbinic writings, a fact which may account for his great in- 
fluence and popularity among non- Jews. In his Fouh Viti * 

commentators to the schoolmen. It was amongst them, 
especially in Maimonides, that Aristotelianism found refuge 
after tho light of philosophy was extinguished in Islam ; and 
the Jewish family of the Ben-Tibbon were mainly instrumental 
In making Averroes known to southern France’ (W. Wallace 
and G. W. Thatcher, in KBr « ii. 282). t 

i See, further, l. Broyd<S and K. Kohler, ‘ Bafcya ben Joseph,’ 
JH il. [1902] 447-464. 
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neither Bible nor Rabbinic authorities are cited at all. This 
work, written In the form of a dialogue, reduced everything 
that exists to three categories : (1) Goo, the first substance ; (2) 
the world, matter and form ; and (3) the will, as intermediary. 
His teaching is based on Neo-Platonism, and, owing to the 
growth of Aristotelian ism, exercised slight influence on Jewish 
{nought. There is a difference between the pantheistic emana- 
tion* of Noo- Platonism and the Jewish conception of creation. 
'Moreover, the Neoplatonic doctrine that the Godhead iB 
unknowable naturally appealed to a Jewish rationalist, who, 
while positing tho existence of God, studiously refrained from 
ascribing definite qualities or positive attributes to Him. . . . 
Gabirol, unlike other medieval Jewish philosophers who re- 
garded philosophy as the “ handmaid of theology,” pursued his 
philosophical studies regardless of the claims of religion * (S. S. 
Wise, In JE vi. 119041 628b). 

While Gabirol leaned towards Neo-Platonism, 
Judah Halevi, born in Toledo (c. 1085 - c. 1143), 
whose poetry, secular and sacred, furnishes some 
of the most inspired examples of the later Hebrew 
Muse, vehemently attacks the doctrino of emana- 
tion as well as the Aristotelian doctrine of the 
eternity of matter. As Hirechfeld says ( Khazari , 
p. 6), his doctrine, like that of the Muslim al- 
Ghazftll, may be summed up in one sentence as a 
philosophic scepticism in favour of a priori belief. 
Ilia most famous philosophical work was the 
Cbm, or Kusari, properly Kittib al- Khazari. 

In this book he sets forth Jewish belief in a popular form, 
under the guise of a dialogue between a Rabbi and a king of 
the Khazars. This king, dissatisfied with his religion, consults 
Muslims and Christians in turn, and, finally, a Rabbi, whose 
faith he adopt*. The short-comings of both creeds, as well as 
of ^Caraism, are discussed, and, in a more positive form, the 
beliefs and practices of Judaism are enumerated. The pivot of 
his belief in God Is the fact of direct revelation and tho pre- 
servation of this rovelation by uninterrupted tradition ( Khazari , 
i. §26; Hlrschfeld, p. 46). Aristotle failed through the fact 
that ' he exerted his mind because he had no tradition from 
any reliable source at his disposal, lie meditated on the be- 
ginning and end of the world, but found as much difficulty in 
the theory of a beginning as in that of eternity. Finally, the 
abstract speculations which made for eternity prevailed, and 
he found no reason to inquire into the chronology or derivation 
of those who lived before him. Had he lived among a people 
with well authenticated traditions he would . . . have estab- 
lished the theory of croation, however difficult, instead of 
eternity, which ... is more difficult to accept ’ (ib. § 66, p. 63). 
The testimony of Mosos is to Judah Halevi an established fact, 
recognized by all three religions as historical, and handed down 
by unbroken tradition ; the Bible cannot contradict truth or 
reason. Truth does not depend on the Bible, but is supported 
by it. Thus the Creation is sum>orted by the testimony of 
Moses, i.e. it harmonizes with the Scriptural account. Evon 
if a believing Jew were to hold the doctrine of the eternity of 
matter, it would not clash with his belief, according to the 
Bible, in the creation of this particular world (§ 67, p. 64). The 
soul, being part of the divine essence, must l>e undying, and a 
belief in immortality— of the soul, not of the body— is essential 
to religion (ft 103, p. 78). lie upheld the Ptolemaic cosmology 
without hchitation. He opposed the determinism of the Jaha- 
riyya (those who believe that God compels man to disobey Him, 
siuce all actions come from God, not from man) without going 
ns far as tho Mu'tazilltes (who believed in free will unlimited), 
and he attained this end by a modification of the theory of 
causation. He instituted intermediary causes between* the 
Prime Cause and the ultimate end and established six axioms : 
(1) recognition of tho Prime Cause ; (2) belief in intermediary 
causes ; (3) God gives the l>est possible form to every substance ; 
(4) there is a graduation among organic beings as well os among 
mankind ; (6) if the hearers of reproof pause to consider, they 
are near repentance ; (6) man has power to do or avoid evil in 
matters under his control. It is, however, best to refer more 
important events in life to direct Intervention of God (p. 21). 
The vindication (lii. §g 26-27, p. 164) of the'Massoretic text, in 
the cases where manuscripts differ, Is interesting as being a 
germ of critical Biblical research, not so far developed as by 
Ibn Ezra. An enumeration of Karaite differences serves to 
prove the osnential nature of the Rabbinic element In Judaism, 
and demonstrates the logical impossibility of interpreting the 
Bible and observing the Commandments without its aid. The 
influence of the Kit&b dl- Khazari was great at the time. Two 
Hebrew translations soon appeared and were widely circulated. 
To a large extent it was superseded by tho Guide of Mai- 
monidcs, chiefly owing to the fact that the latter work was 
Aristotelian, that Is to say, it reconciled Aristotelianism and 
Judaism. Yet the Khazari has in many ways survived the 
GruV/g, because it is read for Its own sake, and* not as an anti- 
dote. Throughout the Middle Ages it'was studied ; indeed many 
modern thinkers, such as Herder, have found in it a source of 
inspiration. The style is concise und clear, and the dialogue is 
so vigorous and real that It lacks the air of artificiality frequent 
in fictitious conversations. The Khazari covers so much 
ground in relatively such small compass that it was bound to 
achieve popularity, merely by reason of convenience, even 
apart from superior intrlnsio claims (see, further, art Halbvi, 
vol. vl. pp. 478-480). 


Mention must also be made of the Ibn Ezra 
family (see art. Ibn Ezra, above, p. 67 f.). Moses 
ibn Ezra (c. 1070-1138), a prolific writer oi S'lthdth 
(‘penitential prayers’), was famous for his versa- 
tility. He war a philosopher and a linguist as 
well as a poet of very considerable gifts. His 
chief philosophical work ,'Arughath hab-Bosem, as 
it was called in the Hebrew version, only a portion 
of which is extant, was not, however, very popu- 
lar, being eclipsed by his poems, the TarsMsh and 
the Dtxodn. In this book Ibn Ezra discusses the 
unity of God, the inapplicability of attributes 
and definitions of God, motion, nature, and intel- 
lect. Tho greatness of Moses ibn Ezra as a poet 
prevented posterity from according him duo recog- 
nition as a philosopher. His relative, Abraham 
ibn Ezra (c. 1092-1167), was equally active in 
various branches of learning, notably as a Bible 
exegete, grammarian, and mathematician. He 
also entered tho domain of philosophy, and com- 
piled, in 1158, a book on the Commandments, 
called Y e s6dh M6rd. He was to somo extent a 
follower of the Neo-Platonist School, and Moses 
ibn Ezra calls him a Mutakallim. 

His works were originally written in Hebrew, not in Arabic, 
though his contemporaries usually preferred the latter tongue. 
This is due in a degree to Ibn Ezra's subject-matter, which was 
intendod more for Jews than for Muslims. His Bible Commen- 
taries have been used by Christian students for many genera- 
tions. He is noteworthy also for being, in n way, the father of 
Biblical criticism. Thus he hints, as plainly as ho feels able 
to do, at the Deutero-Isaiah, and mentions os critical difficul- 
ties such verses as Gn 12fl (see A. T. Chapman, Introd. to Pent., 
Cambridge, 1911, p. 26). The solutions which he suggests are 
voiled under the phrase ham-mankil ydvin, ' the intelligent will 
perceive.’ 

From the great families of Ibn Ezra and Eimhi, 
Jewish philosophy, grammar, and science received 
valuable support. Their contributions to learning 
were incalculable. France and Germany were the 
home of Talmudic and Biblical exegesis, Spain 
being more strongly devoted to philosophy. 

The outstanding figure among Jowisli medieval 
scholars is Moses Maimonides, also known as Ram- 
bam (1135-1204), of whom it was said, ‘From 
Moses unto Moses there arose not ono like 
Moses.’ His fame rests on several foundations, 
but for the present it must suffice to refer to 
the great influence which he exercised on Judaism, 
first as a philosopher, then as an exponont of 
HalAklift. His famous Guide was intended for 
' religious persons who, adhering to the Torah, have studied 
philosophy and are embarrassed by the contradictions between 
the teachings of philosophy and the literal sense of the Torah/ 

He taught the harmony of reason and revealod 
truths. He believed in a lost oral tradition of a 
philosophical nature, going back to tho Prophets ; 
and it was owing to the loss of this tradition and 
tho lack of due understanding that the seeming 
opposition between religion and philosophy had 
arisen. Misinterpretation of anthropomorphisms 
had given rise to much perplexity and error. 
Maimonides! went further in his attitudo towards 
anthropomorphic terms than his predecessors, who 
had regarded them as metaphors. He devoted much 
more attention to explaining them one by one, 
and laid far greater stress on tho incorporeality of 
God. Further, he subjected the divine attributes 
to a searching analysis. Ho rejected the teach- 
ing of the Mutakallimin, and based his philosophy 
entirely on Aristotle, for whom he had a profound 
admiration. 

He adduces twonty-six propositions to prove the existence, 
unity, and Incorporeal! ty of God (Guide, pt. ii. oh. i., tr. M. 
Frledlander, London, 1910, p. 146). Ilis proofs of the existence 
of God are based on the theory of motion. Motion requires an 
agent to produoe it, the number of intermediate causes being 
finite. Borne things receive motion and impart it; others 
receive but do not impart ; consequently, there must be a 

R rimitive agency of motion that impels other objects, being 
self unaffected. Tiie unity of God is demonstrated in two 
ways : '(1) Two gods can not be assumed, for they would 
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necessarily have one element in common by virtue of which 
they would be (rods, and another element by which they would 
be distinguished from each other ; further, neither of them 
could have an independent existence, but both would themselves 
have to be created. (2) The whole existing world Is “one" 
organic body, the parts of which are interdependent. The sub- 
lunary world is dependent upon the forces proceeding from the 
spheres, so that the whole universe is a macrocosm, and thus 
the effect must lie due to one cause* (pt. ii. ch. i., tr., p. 168 ; 
cited from JE ix. [1906] 70). 

The chief point in which Maimonides differed 
from Aristotle was the eternity of matter, although 
he maintained that the Greek philosopher was 
fully aware that he had not established his thesis. 
Maimonides believed in the creatio ex nihilo, and 
he held that this was in harmony with the teach- 
ing of Aristotle. The spheres and intelligences 
were not, os Aristotle taught, co-existont with the 
Prime Cause, but oreatea by it. Evil does not 
proceed from God, because, being negative, it has 
no actuality. It is a negation, the absence of a 
capacity for good. He asserts human free will, 
somewhat at the expenso of divine omniscience. 
This omniscience is incomprehensible to man, with 
hla limited knowledge, but it is, none the less, 
supreme. The fact of God’s foreknowing which 
of several jiossibiHties will occur does not abrogate 
the freedom of choice, (rod foresees the resnlt of 
a choice, having conoeded full liberty of action at 
the outset. 

Maimonides was entirely optimistic in his outlook. 
The ultimate aim of existence is happiness, and 
the object of the Commandments is to secure this 
end. lie was the exponent of puro reason, and 
maintained the unassailed supremacy of the in- 
tellect. It is most typical of nim that he did not 
believe in the creatio ex nihilo because of the Bible. 
Ho declared that, had his reason prompted him to 
adopt the Aristotelian eternity of matter, he would 
have had no difficulty in reconciling it with the 
Scriptures. Maimonides has been styled the first 
pragmatist. His breadth of mind ana his attitude 
towards other faiths are remarkable. He recognized 
the validity, to a certain extent, of Islam and 
Christianity, and maintained that the adherents of 
these religions must not be regarded as idolaters. 
Salvation is not confined to Jews. ‘The right- 
eous of all nations have a share in the world to 
come’ (HU. Tesh. iii. § 11; see rIso references in 
I. Abrahams and D. Yellin, Maimonides , London, 
1903, p. 94, etc.). 

Maimonides, in Ills famous commentary on the Mishna IleleJf , 
regards Immortality as intclloctnal. The wise man —i.'e. the 
truly virtuous— will pursue good for its own sake. The child 
has to be encouraged to study by the offer of prison. As man 
grows, his desires become greater, and the prizes have to l>e 
increased. So too. In mental and spiritual development, the 
hope of reward fs the inducement to tho masses to live virtuous 
lives. The saint requires no inducement. Ilis reward is in tho 
raising of his soul to the level of the diviue essence. Uis motto 
must he, like that of Autigonus of Bocho, to servo the Master 
not for the sake of a reward. In the Thirteen Articles of Faith 
which are formulated in tho 10th perek of £elek(whlch is quoted, 
in part, in Singer, p. 184, before ch. 1. ; see also ERE iv. 246»), 
Maimonides includes a belief in the Resurrection . 

As a codifier, not less than as a philosopher, 
Maimonides exerted great influence on Judaism. 
Mention has already Deen made of the growth of 
codification, a necessary consequence to the nature 
and method of the Talmud. It was found desir- 
able to compile more convenient hand-books or 
large digests, in which the laws could be more 
readily consulted ; some of these were for the 
learned, others for the pconlo. Laws had to be 
interpreted in accordance with the needs of the day 
and of local conditions, occasioned by the scattering 
of the Jews. 

R. Isaac b. Jacob of Fes (1018-1103), called Altai, a pupil of 
R. Nisaim and of R. flananee! of Kairowan, wrote a Com- 
pendium, whiah is practically the Babylonian— sometimes the 
Jerusalem— Talmud denuded of Hagg&d& and of all opinions 
which were uot regarded as authoritative. Where the Geonlm 
had modified the Talmud, their modification was adopted by 


Altai. Isaac ihn Ghayyat (1030-1080) and Isaac b. Reuben 
1043-1108) compiled books of law's, tho former concerning 
ostivalB and fasts, the latter about oaths.* 

All these were eclipsed, however, by the brilli- 
ance of the Mishnck Torah , or ‘second Torah,’ of 
Maimonides, which contains more than the Minima, 
because it ‘ includes tlie fundamental doctrines of 
the Jewish religion ... it represents a system of 
the whole of Judaism, ethical and ceremonial’ (S. 
Hatches, * Jewish Codes and Codifiers,’ Jew. Chron., 
Jan. 1909, pp. 1, 8, 15, 22). Maimonides did not, like 
the other codifiers, follow the order of the Talmud, 
but introduced new divisions and groupings. His 
style is concise and lie cites no authorities — a 
practice for which he was blamed by his foes. 

The Mishna Torah, also called Yad M-tJ&zdqa (‘ Strong 
Hand’), was written in Hebrew, because it was for general use. 
The <1uidt, being intended for students of Arabic philosophy, 
was composed in that language. Maimonides, in his letter to 
his pupil Agnin, states that he did not intend the Hand to 
supersede the Talmud as a study, but to provide a convenient 
work of reference, and to prevent students from going astray 
In practical laws. 

By reason of his originality, and, especially, of 
his free attitude towards faith and reason, Mai- 
monidcs was vehemently attacked, Abraham b. 
David of Posquiferes being a keen though sincere 
opponent.* His works were oven committed to the 
Haines, and the controversy was not softened for 
some considerable time; it continued long after 
his death. Maimonides omitted from his code 
anything of the nature of superstition or demon- 
ology which had crept into the Talmud. His 
description of the liturgy is very important for the 
reconstruction of the rite of Egypt and for a study 
of the development of the Prayer Book. 

The influence of Maimonides is too great to be 
estimated briefly. Ho saved Judaism From being 
controlled by Aristotelianism, and, in consequence, 
from collapsing with the fall of that system. He 
vindicated the claims of reason while strengthening 
the right of authority. He brought harmony and 
unity into law and practice. Through his influence 
Judaism was delivered from the grasp of mysticism, 
which was already beginning to assert itself. He 
taught tolerance to those without, and breadth of 
mind to those within. His intellect shrank from 
no investigation, and yet his loyalty to Judaism 
was unswerving. Great men have the faculty of 
reacting even on their opponents, and in the case 
of Maimonides this was especially true. His 
Jewish adversaries were unconsciously atVoeted by 
him. The influence of Maimonides continues to 
exert itself over Judaism to-day, and he is peril ups 
more frequently cited now than in the last few 
centuries. His fame must inevitably be bound up 
with that of Judaism for all time, and with him 
the mediaeval period of Judaism closes. 

5 . To the present day.— Maimonides had arisen 
in Judaism as the exponent of pure reason and the 
defender of Aristotelianism. Shortly after bis 
death, during, and, to some degree, in consequence 
of, the controversy which attached itself to liis 
system, tho mystic movement gained great foothold 
in Judaism. It is not altogether easy to trace its 
growth or its connexion with earlier and kindred 
manifestations (sec artt. Mysticism [Jewish] and 
I^ABBXlX). The mysticism of the Gnostics was 
re-echoed in the Haggadfi ; it slumbered while the 
minds of men were occupied with l^araism, tlm 
Kol&in, Aristotelianism, and Neo-Platonism. It 
must be remembered that the Jews of Germany 
were almost entirely limited to the Talmud in their 
studies. In Snain, where persecution had not 
restricted intellectual liberty as well as personal 
freedom, the Jews wero allowed to devoto them- 
selves to science. Their natural inclination and 

l On these three scholars seo JEi. [1901] 876-877, vi. [1904] 
683, 029. 

* Ct. L. Ginsberg, JE i. 108-106. 
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aptitude for learning needed no encouragement ; as 
soon as hindrances wore removed, they applied 
themselves zealously to liberal culture. Many of 
their co-religionists in other lands, however, being 
prevented from enjoying theso advantages, did not 
entirely appreciate the work of the Spanish Rabbis. 
They were rather repelled by the cold reason of 
Maimonides, and they also disagreed with his 
lialaklm. Hence a mystic reaction had every 
chance of success. Several distinguished scholars 
were attracted by the cult of the mysterious and 
lent it support. This new teaching, which was 
called Rabbala, or tradition, sproud from Gerona 
all over Spain, and also northwards. It was a 
revolt against logic, and sought to unite the divine 
clement in man with the world spirit (shekhel h ftp- 
pod), by striving to attain perfection and self- 
uritication. It inculcated the recognition of a 
arrnony in all things. The microcosm is a counter- 
part of the macrocosm. The doctrine of the 
& fir 6th (‘spheres’), the agencies of the Rn-ft'f 
(‘ Infinite’), and the emanations and revelations of 
the Creator, the grades and functions of spirits and 
angels, and the relation between the material and 
the ideal w r ere all worked out with mathematical 
precision (see, further, art. |£abbalX). Metem- 
psychosis 1 * * * * * * had already been taught by Isaac l>. 
Abraham of Posmi its res, the Blind (11. 1100-1210).* 
Life was surrounded with countless customs and acts 
having a mystical origin. In every secular deed, in 
every word of prayer, in every mupriih, man was to 
be brought to think of a new connexion with the 
spiritual world, and thus to induce the desired com- 
munion with it. The divine name was a mystery 
which overshadowed and influenced everything, and 
the letters of the name had a mystical power (see, 
further, art. TKTRAGRAMMATON). 

All kinds of devices a uru invented or employed to interpret 
the Scriptures in accordance with Rnbbalistic notions. Examples 
of such ingenuities were ft'.ruf, ntyarilffm, and gfvut{rid, or 
permutations, tho uso of letters according to their numerical 
value uiul transposition. Various systems of substitution pre- 
vailed— e.g., atbash (. . . tfU, riN), in which the first letter of 
the alphabet, was equated to tho last, Iho second to the last but 
one, and so on (see, further, art. Numbkrs [Jewish]). 

The Abulafias, Isaac ibn Latif, .Joseph Ji^atilla, 
and Moses de Leon, the pioneers of ^Caobala,* wore 
Spaniards. Tho most distinguished adherent was 
Moses b. Nahnian (Nah man ides or Ramban), 1 1 Hf5— 
1270, who was known at an early age for his saint- 
liness and learning. 

His influence on Judaism was very great, because he was 
regarded rather as an orthodox Rabbi iinged with mysticism 
than as an absolute Kuhhalist, for he believed in a creatio ex 
nihiln . If Maimonides he selected as tho exponent of reason, 
Kahmanides was the defender of authority. The former 
adopted a rationalistic attitude towards the Biblical miracles, 
ignoring those of the Talmud. To the latter the Biblical 
miracles w«ro tho object of veneration and implicit belief. 
Although his respect for authority was not limited to thu 
Talmud, but extended to the Ueonim and rendered sacred in his 
eyes even tho utterances of his contemporaries, Nafyinanidcs 
did not hesitate to declare, at thu great disputation of 1203, 
that a belief in Haggildft is not incumbent on the Jew. 
Nalunanides’ chief activity lay in thu Talmud. His philo- 
sophical theories, though based on logic, in reality rest on 
authority, lie made miracles the foundation of his system, 
relucting Maimonides and Aristotle. ‘ For Nachmani, on thu 
other hand, the belief in miracles was the foundation of 
Judaism, on which the three pillars of Ids structure rested : the 
creation from nothing, the omniscienco of God, and the divine 
providence. . . . Mainmni assumed, with the philosophers, that 
the sensual instincts are a disgrace to man, since he is destined 
to a spiritual life. Nachmani was a strenuous opponent of this 
view, Since God, who is perfect, has created the earthly 
world, . . . nothing in it should be regarded as . . . hateful. 

. . . If Judaism was for Maimuni a cult of the intellect, for 

1 Adopted by the Muslims from Pythagoras, the conception of 

metempsychosis was borrowed by the Karaites ami denounced 

by Sa’adya, Abraham ihn Daud, and i/asdai Crescas. Rabbinic 

Judaism was unaffected by Karnism in this respect, and ihe idea 

remained unknown till lutroduoed by the $ahbalists. See art. 

Mktrmpsychosis (Jewish). 

- Babva b. Asher calls him ' the father of the tfabbUlV and 
this opinion is also that of Joseph Jikatilia, Recan a tl, and 
others (seu JK vl. [1UU1] 020). 

* See JE i. 141-144, vl. 530, v. 606 f., vili. 7. 


Nachmani it waB a religion of the feelings * (Groats, Ui. 650 f.). 
Thus Maimonides insisted on the power of the intellect to solve 
the mystericB of religion, while Nalunanides regarded the 
divine secretH as a sanctuary not to he profaned by any attempt 
at penetration. Demons and angels were rejected as heathenish 
by Maimonides; they are part of the system of Nalpnnnides. 
The Kabb&la, laying great emphasis on miracles and authority, 
fitted admirably with his view of life, and tho approval of so 
famous u Rabbi was of grunt value to Rabhalism. 

The ^Cabbalistic scriptures achieved their fame 
very largely by the fact that they were pseud* 
epigrapha. Tho most famous hook was tho ZChar 
{q.v.), composed by Moses b. Shem Tob de Leon 
(1250-1305) after 1285. This work he attributed to 
Simon b. Jo^ai; it was written in Aramaic, and 
its preservation was accounted for in a miraculous 
way. Its aim was to show that the Bible was 
never intended to be understood in a literal sense. 
In spite of its extravagances, the book exercised 
enormous influence for a long time. Tho Jidhtr 
was composed by Azriel, one of the pupils of Isaac 
the Blind, and was attributed to Neliunya b. hak- 
l^ana. 1 Contemporary Rabbis, however, refused 
to acknowledge it, and Meir b. Simon of Narbonne 
(second half of 13th cent.) ordered it to be burned. 

The Kabbalistic controversy lasted for many 
years. Its failure to capture Judaism completely 
was largely due to the firm bulwark in defence 
of reason erected by Maimonides ; yet it saved 
Judaism from being reduced to a mere system of 
logic. It produced many saints, even though it 
created some fantastic enthusiasts. In the perse- 
cuted it stimulated hope and encouraged piety, 
and by emphasizing the inner underlying ideas it 
prevented observances from losing their spiritual 
meaning. The fault of Jyabbala lay in tlie fact 
that it was unfitted for the populace. In the case 
of a scholar or recluse, mysticism produced de- 
votion and ecstasy ; in ignorant minds it generated 
superstition. Gradually tho #abbalists drifted to 
Palestine. Safed became a centre whero its de- 
votees gathered, and Joseph Qaro, Isaac ben 
Solomon Lurift, and Alfcabesj settled in the Holy 
Land. Their saintly lives are fine examples of the 
higher side of the movement. 8 So strong was its 
influence that the Z6har was studied by many 
Christian scholars, who attempted to find in it 
proofs for the Trinity and Christianity. The 
famous Pico della Mirandola, tho disciple of 
Elias Delinudigo, translated several ^Cabbalistic 
works into Latin, and introduced tho l£abbftlfl. to 
tho notice of the Medicis in Tuscany. Pope 
Sixtus iv. (pope from 1471 to 1484) procured transla- 
tions, and ordered them to he disseminated as 
evidences of Christianity (Graetz, iv. 314). 

The influence of tho ah lull a on Christianity 
was not wide or permanent, and, similarly, 
Judaism was to no great extent influenced by 
Christianity during the Middle Ages. It was as 
persecutors and as slaughterers that .Jews had 
Knowledge of the Gentiles among whom they 
dwelt. 8 It is scarcely a source of wonder, there- 
fore, that Judaism was so little affected by 
contact with Christianity. The followers of either 
religion knew and cared nothing for the thoughts 
and beliefs of the other. In the disputations be- 
tween champions of the two faiths — e.r/., Paris 
(1240), Barcelona (1263), Burgos and Avila (1375), 
and Tortosa (1413)— the Christians desired Bimply 
to convert the Jews, and the Jews, who hod no 
desire for controversy, were forced to argue. The 
attacks on the Talmud, the persecutions incidental 
to the Crusades, the Black Death, the charges of 
poisoning wells, the blood accusation, the whole- 

1 It is now believed, however, to have been the work of Isaac 
himself. On tho book see I. Broydd in JE U. [1002] 442 f. ; on 
Azriel and Nehunya see ib. ii. 373 f., ix. 212. 

3 For Luria and Al^abcp see JE vlii. 210-212, i. 401 f., and 
SchechterV» eway on Safod In Studies in Judaism, 2nd ser. 

» See I. Abrahams, Jeu'ish Life in the Middle Ages, London, 
1800, ch. xxiii. 
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sale massacre of entire communities, the tortures 
of the Inquisition, the auto da ft, and the ex- 
pulsions and sequestrations all combined to stig- 
matize Christianity in the eyes of the Jews nH 
a religion of hate and blood. Consequently their 
own religion was unaffected by any attempt at 
contrast. Marianos and others, forced to change 
their creed often, seized the earliest opportunity of 
recanting their feigned conversion, even if their 
abjuration meant death. 

The Renaissance and the Reformation brought 
some amelioration. Erasmus and Reuchlin were 
champions of freedom in thought, far in advance 
of their age. Luther, at first favourable to toler- 
ance, ultimately changed his views. His pamphlet 
‘Concerning the Jews and their Lies’ was full of 
bitterness ; he detested the Jews themselves as 
much as he hated their religion, and his invective 
against both was boundless. The study of Hebrew 
by Christians was too strictly confined to a few 
learned men to inllucnce the masses or even the 
ruling classes. Only in the case of Reuchlin did 
Hebrew learning among Christians prove of 
advantage to Jews, and it is not certain that 
even Reuchlin would have championed the cause 
of the Talmud had his hand not been forced by bis 
Dominican opponents. Perhaps the most import- 
ant event in which the influence of Christianity on 
Judaism may be observed is the expulsion from 
Spain, in 1492, by which the Jews wore dispersed. 
Learning was spread abroad generally ; in par- 
ticular, a nucleus was formed in the East. 

Towards the ond of tho 13th cent, a controversy* 
arose in Judaism as to the study of science. The 
period when tho Z6hav began to circulate was 
intellectually poor. There were no outstanding 
personalities who could have suppressed tho 
extravagant fancies of ^Cabbalism and restored 
a duo sense of proportion. Men had lost their 
feeling for tho simple and were involved in 
intricacies. Biblical exegesis and preaching be- 
came tinged with obscurity, allcgorization, and 
pseudo- philosophy. Their activity was frequently 
aovoted not to thoughts and ideas, but to outward 
signs and tho twisting of words. The chief of this 
school, Levi b. Abraham of Villofranche, near 
Perpignan (1240-1315), a follower of Maimonides, 
became tho leader of the friends of science. 
Perpignan itself was the seat of this sort of false 
learning; the allcgorization, e.gr., by Levi, of 
Biblical characters (thus, Abraham and Sarah 
were regarded by him as types of matter and in- 
tellect) provoked the antagonism of the orthodox 
and of those who favoured the literal exegesis. A 
conflict arose in 1303 which resolved itself into 
the question, 1* the study of Hcieucc opposed 
to Judaism, and should it be suppressed ? The 
leader of the obscurantists was Abba Mari b. 
Moses of Montpellier, who, from the outset, op- 
posed Levi of villefranehe, who stood for freedom 
of thought. Tho Rabbi of Perpignan, Don Vidal 
Menaliem b. Solomon Me hi (1249-1300), was a 
very different type of scholar from his contempor- 
aries. Of unimpeachaldo orthodoxy, ho loved 
science and philosophy, and refused to be captured 
by Abba Mari ; ho became a champion of science, 
but declared that it ought to be studied only iiflor 
the Talmud was thoroughly mastered. Abba 
Mari, however, managed to involve the ltabhi of 
Barcelona, Solomon Ben Ad rat, in the quarrel, and 
secured his support. The lovers of science were 
led by Jacob b. Makhir Tibbon, a mathematician 
and astronomer, and the famous Tibbon family 
wore naturally all on tho liberal side, gaining 
many adherents to their cause by accusing their 
adversaries of being anti-Maimomsts. While the 
strife was raging, there came from the Rhineland, 
where ho baa been driven by persecution, the dis- 


tinguished Asher b. Jebiel (1250-1327), 1 a punil of 
the famous Meir of Rothenburg. Asher wandered 
from his native country to escapo the massacres of 
Rindffeisch, which were destroying whole com- 
munities, and, in 1305, he was made Rabbi of 
Toledo. He was a great Talmudist and the com- 
piler of a famous abstract of tho Talmud, but ho 
was a bitter enemy of secular scholarship. Natur- 
ally he joined the side of Abba Mari ami proposed 
to convoke a synod in which science was to bo 
condemned and utterly banished from the .Jew- 
ish curriculum. Finally, on 26th July 1305, a 
solemn ban, to remain valid for fifty years, was 
pronounced against all secular study and also 
against the works of Maimonides. Any person 
under the ago of twenty-live reading a scientific 
work was to be excommunicated. The organiza- 
tion of the Jewish communities was such that tho 
ban affected only tho town under tho jurisdiction 
of the particular Rabbi who issued it— in this case 
Barcelona. Attempts were made to have the 
decree recognized elsewhere, but meanwhile the 
other side were not idle, and issued a counter-ban 
from Montpellier by which excommunication was 
pronounced against all who should prevent their 
sons or other persons from studying science, in 
whatsoever language tho text-book was written, 
against those who abused MaimonideH, and against 
those who attacked religious teachers beeauso of 
their scientific or philosophical thoughts. The 
cause of tho enlightened party prospered and 
gained much from the famous circular letter 
(’ iggereth hithnasscluth) which Jedaya Bedarcsi 
(oil whom see JE ii. 625-627) wrote in 1306 to Bon 
Ad rat and his party in defence of science and 
Maimonides. Alter tho French expulsions, parti- 
sans of tho two parties settled in Perpignan, and 
the controversy continued ; but the liberal views 
gained the day in tho end, and Judaism as a whole 
asserted itself in favour of science. 

Perpignan had been tho centre of tho obscur- 
antists, but scholarship was not killed t here. From 
this town came forth a worthy successor of Mni- 
m on ides, who went even further than that scholar 
himself in his daring attitude towards reason and 
learning. This great man was Lovi b. dershon 
{q.v .), called GcrsonidoB, Ralbag (from his initials), 
Loon do Bagnols (from his birthplace), or M agister 
Leo Hebneus (1288-1344). Tho ban against science 
had no effect on his education. Before bis thirtieth 
year ho began bis famous philosophical work, 
MilhdmMh ’ A dhOniii (‘Wars of the Lord*). Of 
his numerous other works, his Talmudic knowledge, 
and his scientific and medical attainments it is 
impossible to write hero ; his influence on Judaism 
can be measured by his philosophic attitude in the 
work mentioned above. 

lie stood forth as a convinced Aristotelian, to a much greater 
degree than Maimonides, so that he sometimes does not scruple 
to follow Aristotle when he disagrees with Jewish doctrine, 
even where Maimonides throw the Ortolc philosopher over. lie 
denied that the Torah required blind faith or belief in anything 
opposed to truth and reason. The ‘Wars’ deals with the six 
questions on which Maimonides deserted Aristotle or to which 
he gave no clear reply, these points being: (1) immortality ; 
( 2 ) prophecy ; (3) divine omniscience; (4) divine providence; 
(f,) the nature of the spheres ; and (6) tho eternity of matter. 
Railing defines the intellect born in man as a faculty which is oper- 
ated by the universal Intellect ; man cannot think apart from the 
object of his thought. He derives immortality from the doctrine 
of tho realists. He maintains the freedom of the human will in 
spite ol the divine omniscience. Hu differs from Maimonides 
oil the position assigned to tho function of the imagination in 

{ irophcc.y, Maimonides holding that it should he encouraged, 
tailing that it should be subordinated to reason. Kurt her, ' for 
Maimonides the special will of (Joil is the sine qua non for pro- 
phecy ; for Levi moral and intellectual jwrfcetions are quite 
sufficient’ (i. Hroydc, in JR viii. 30*). Ralbag demonstrated 
that this world had a beginning and was not the outcome of a 
previous world, but that it has no end. The tohn v'a-bhtihu 
{On l 2 ) existed from al l time, but w as formed b y God at th e 

1 On these scholars see JR viii. 22-24, 441, i. 83f., 212 f., vi. 
644, ii. 182 f. 
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Creation. As regards miracles he was extremely rationalistic, 
and he formulated three conditions by which they were to be 
judged : (l) miracles are transitory ; their effect does not endure ; 
(2) they are not self-contradictory ; nothing can he black 
and white simultaneously; (8) they cannot take place in the 
oeiestiul spheres. M iracles are not supernatural, but are natural 
results -though rare— of laws governing the universe. In Jos 
low, the miracle was not the standing still of the sun, but the 
rapidity with which the Israelite victory was achieved. So also 
in tho cose of Ilozeklah (2 K '209-1 1), it was the shadow, not the 
sun, that went backwards. 

Naturally the theories o! Ralbag did not pass 
unchallenged. His ideas were not popular with 
the masses, but retained their hold over learned 
minds for generations. Pope Clement Vi. ordered 
his astronomical works to he translated into Latin, 
and Spinoza adopted lial bag’s treatment of miracles 
(see Graetz, iv. 101). A contemporary of Ralbag 
was Moses b. Joshua of Narbonne (Vidal Narboni), 
who was born at Perpignan. He died after 1362. 
In his case, too, the ban was ineffectual, for he began 
the study of philosophy at the age of thirteen. 

He was a follower of Maimonides and lbn Rushd (Averroea ; 
see art. Avkrrors, Avrrroism, vol. ii. pp. 202-200). In spite of 
a chequered life, ho was a productive author, and his works 
exerted considerable influence. He ‘conceived Judaism as a 
disciplined guide which lod to tho attainment of the highest 
degree of theoretical moral truths : tho Torah had a double 
meaning, the one simple, made easy for tho thoughtless mob, 
and the other of a deeper metaphysical naturo for the class of 
thinkers. This was a common opinion in those times, from 
which Ger8onides alone demurred. Narboni also gave expres- 
sion to heretical views, that is. such os were contrary to the 
ordinarily accepted understanding of Judaism, but not with the 
freedom and openness of Levi ben Corson. He also rejected 
the belief in miracles, and attempted to explain them away 
altogether. He defended man’s freedom of will by philosophical 
arguments ’ (Graetz, iv. 102). i 

Ralbag was a staunch Aristotelian, but the 
Jewish philosophers wore not confined to this 
school of thought. ^Tasdai b. Abraham Crescas 
(1340-1410), born in Barcelona, sought to free 
Judaism completely from Aristotelianism, and 
was thus at variance both with Ralbag and with 
Rambam. His second work was a Tratado written 
in Spanish in 1398, a refutation of Christianity, 
designed less as an apologetic for Judaism than as 
an attack on tho apostates. His third work, Or 
* AdhOndi , is a masterpiece of reasoning and style. 

Crescas doclared that the teachings of Ralbag and Rambam 
were contrary to orthodoxy, mainly because they were based 
on Aristotle, butjhe differed from the other opponents of theso 
teachers in that he came forward with argument, not with 
appeals to authority or threats of excommunication. Mai- 
monides had accepted the twenty-six propositions of Aristotle. 
Crescas rejected them. He held that philosophy was in- 
adequate to demonstrate tho unity of God. Although philo- 
sophy might show that the First Cause was simple and not 
compound, yet there might still be deities subservient to the 
Supreme God. Therefore revelation and religion are necessary. 
God’s essence was not knowledge, but love. Crescas also ad- 
mitted attributes. He rejected the thirteen articles of the 
creed of Maimonides as being either too fow or too manv, and 
based Judaism on six essentials : God’s omniscience, providence, 
and omnipotence ; prophecy, free will ; and the bellof that the 
world was created for a purpose. Man’s will is free because he 
feels it to be free ; though in reality God’s omnipotence pre- 
determines, yet man’s will is sufficiently free to admit reward 
and punishment. The world was created, and would pass away, 
while tho hoaveus would endure. The purpose of the world 
was human happiness, to be brought about by love, both hero 
and in the hereafter. Knowledge Ts apart from the soul. 

It will thus be seen that the gulf between Croscas 
and his predecessors was very great. Crescas, when 
not actually attacked, was strangely ignored by his 
contemporaries. His teaching was diffused largely 
bv the works of his pupil Joseph Albo, chiefly 
through the Iqqdrim (‘Roots’), in which there is 
little originality, the matter being almost entirely 
derived from Crescas. 3 

The appearance of David Iteubcni (c. 1490-1635) 
and Solomon Molko (c. 1500-32) kindled great 
hopes in the hearts of the Jews and Marranos. 
Their extraordinary adventures gained them many 
followers, and the honour with which they were 
received in Rome and Portugal deluded many into 

1 Bee, further, I. Broydd, * Moses ben Joshua of Narbonne.’ 
in JK ix. 71 f. 

3 See, further, £. G. IUrsch, JS iv. 850-363. 


the belief that their Messianic claims were valid* 
Their failure caused bitter disappointment, though 
the heroic constancy of Molko at his martyrdom 
(1532) encouraged many who were doomed to a 
similar fate. Their importance to Judaism lies in 
the fact that the failure of one pseudo- Messiah did 
not prevent his successor from receiving credence. 1 
Only 130 years later, Judaism was rent by the 
schism produced by another claimant, Shablicthai 
Zebi, whose followers were numbered by thousands 
(see below, p. 605 h ). 3 Cabbalism was largely 
responsible for theso eschatological ideas. Already 
in 1284, Abraham Abulafla declared himself to tie 
the Messiah, and fixed the millennium for 1290* 
Two of his disciples, Joseph Jifcatilla and Samuel, 
from Medina Celi, alleged themselves to be pro- 
phets and harbingers of the Messiah, and Messianic 
hopes were largely predominant in the minds of 
the later ^abbalists at Safcd. 

It has already been pointed out that Christian 
persecution was driving the Jews into Muslim 
countries. Little by little, Turkey and Palestine 
were receiving a large Jewish population ; Safcd, 
in particular, became the home of many dis- 
tinguished Rabbis. Among these liahbis there 
grew up the desire to re-establish the old Rabbinic 
supremacy of Palestine. They desired to institute 
once more the s'mWuZh, or ordination, and thus 
ordain a Sanhedrin which would be recognized 
throughout the world. In 1538, Jacob Berab 3 
began to ordain in Safcd ; but his plans were frus- 
trated by Levi b. Jacob $abib, the ehiof Rabbi of 
Jerusalem, and his colleague, Moses do Castro. 
Berab failed and was forced to emigrate, but before 
doing so he ordained four disciples, one of whom 
was Joseph Qaro. Had Berab succeodod, a great 
step in the direction of Jewish ecclesiastical unity 
would have l>een accomplished. It is significant 
that he failed. Judaism lias never liked centraliza- 
tion of authority, certainly not since the Diaspora, 
and it lias flourished perhaps by reason of its local 
autonomy in roligious spneros. Had a single 
authority been able to control Jewish thought and 
belief during such controversies as raged over 
I£araisin, Maimonides, the study of science, and 
the Arab and Greek philosophy, the result would 
have been the growth of sects, from which Judaism 
is so remarkably free. Had the central authority, 
during any of these conflicts, taken sides, Judaism 
would have been crippled. Freedom of thought, 
the result of local autonomy and independence, 
alone has preserved it from disintegration. 

Tho convocation of synods, however, is not an 
unknown event in post-Talmudic Judaism, but the 
feature of these synods has usually been their 
temporary character and their convocation for a 
particular purpose. Thus, the ’ dstfdth , or as- 
semblies, of R. Tam, in the middle of the 12th cent., 
met at Troyes and Rheims to determine many 
cases, generally thoso arising out of the intercourse 
of Jews and Christians. Perhaps the most famous 
synod was that summoned aoout 1000 by R. 
Gershom (960-1040), which (1) prohibited polygamy, 
(2) maintained the principle of mutual consent in 
divorce, (3) ordained leniency for forced converts, 
and (4) prohibited the opening of other persons' 
letters. Assemblies were also held at Mainz (1228 
and 1381), of the Spanish Jews (1354), and at 
Bologna (1416), Forli (1418), Jerusalem (1552), and 
Lublm (1650), while Napoleon (1806) and Alex- 
ander I. (1804) summoned synods. Tn 1903 a synod 
of 50 Rabbis was held at Cracow, under the leader- 
ship of Ii. Elijahu ljazzan, chief Rabbi of Alex- 
andria, which repudiated the blood accusation and 

1 See, further, J. Jacobs, « Renbcni, David, 1 in JBjl 888 f., 
and P. Bloch, ' Molko, Solomon,’ ib. viii. 661. 

3 Also the followers of David Alroy (c. 1100) formed a fleet 
called the Menafyemists (of. M. Adler, In JE 1. 464 f.). 

3 See L. Ginsberg, * Berab, Jacob,’ in JJS iil. 45-47. 
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denounced Nihilism. In America and Germany 
synods have frequently been summoned in modern 
tunes, chiefly by the Reform party. The synod of 
Lublin, in 1650, was of a nermanont character, and 
the famous Wdadh'arm \1ra$6th, or ‘Council of 
the Four Countries’ (usually Great Poland, Littlo 
Poland, Polish Russia, and Volhynia), sat regularly 
during two centuries. But all these synods were, 
in effect, local. They did not pretend to legislate 
beyond thoir own jurisdiction, though their rulings 
were, in many cases, voluntarily accepted else- 
where. The theory of the Rabbis has always 
been mutual equality ; there has been no official 
primus inter pares. At the present day in 
England, various Hofardic and Ashkenazic com- 
munities exist side by side, in friendship and 
mutual recognition ; their position may be com- 
pared to adjacent dioceses of the same Church, 
without a primate. 

Judaism maintains the individual freedom of every Rabbi, 
and his right to give ordination (n , mtkh<ih) to suitable* disciples. 
The validity of this ordination must bo recognized by till Jewry, 
though no K&hhi may exercise his functions within the juris- 
diction of another. In practice, the I.Iakham of lievis Marks 
and the chief Rabbi of Duke’s Place are Die highest court of 
appeal for tho Sufurdiin and Ashkenazim not only of the Empire, 
but often, it would almost be safe to add, of the world. On tho 
Continent local Rabbinic supremacy is well-nigh universal. 

Tho groat Halfvkhic work of Maimonidcs did not 
chock the compilation of codes. Many teach ors de- 
voted themselves to tho task, either for popular use 
or for the elucidation of the principles of Halakhft. 
Eliezer b. Nathan of Mainz (Raban) was the author 
of the ’ Ebhen ha-Ezcr. Moses of Coucy wrote the 
Semag, or Scfcr MLywdth Gddhbl , and Isaac of 
Corbeil composed the Semak , or Svfcr MiswOlh 
Jfd0n, a smaller work. El'azar of Worms (1170— 
1238), a prolific and vigorous writer, was tho author 
of ritual and Cabbalistic works. His fame restH 
chiefly on the IWceah t anethieal-Halakhic work in 
497 paragraphs. His Kabbalism tinged his views 
very deeply, but the lidkeah is a valuable contribu- 
tion to Judaism. Solomon b. Adrat of Barcelona 
wrote a comprehensive scheme of laws, covering 
all tlie practical needs of Jewish life. In distinc- 
tion to Maimonides, he gives in this work, T death 
hub-bayith , the sources and proofs of his rulings. 
Perhaps the most famous of the post-Maimonidian 
codes was tho *Arbd J'iirtm or Jacob b. Asher 
(1280-1340), a son of Asher b. Jcbicl. 1 Its influence 
on Judaism was greater than that of any other 
code, and it became a household word. Josonh 
Qaro, when he thought it necessary to compose tlie 
Shulhan ' Ariikh , practically revised and brought 
up to date the work of Jacob b. Asher. Qaro was 
a mystic and devoted to $abb&lft. His life and 
those of the Safed ^Cahlialists have been well por- 
trayed by S. Schechter in his Studies in Judaism 
(London, 1896). Their influence pervaded Jewish 
life and ceremonial, and many a touch of spiritu- 
ality', a high association, an ethical hint, is due to 
their teaching. They introduced a spirit of con- 
secration, a sanctification of religious practice, 
devotion, and self-sacrifice. 

Excess of their teaching would have made Judaism unreal and 
superficial ; in due proportion it gave life and light. Protected 
and fortified by Maimonides and the philosophers, Judaism was 
safe from the dangers of an exaggerated mysticism. On tho 
other hand, the entire absenoo of the mystic elemont would have 
reduced it to a collection of intellectual dogmas, lacking warmth 
and vitality. Its stability is due to the heterogeneous nature of 
its component elements and to the proportion and moderation 
with which each one had fulfilled its appointed function. 

Poland was pre-eminently the home of Talmudic 
study. The Polish synods had given an impetus 
to this learning, and the practical jurisdiction of 
the Rabbinical tribunals forced judges as well as 
litigants to master the code by winch judgment 
would be given. Fast as the printing presses 
worked, the output of copies of the Talmud was 

* For sketches of those writers see JB v. 118 f., ix. 68-70, vi. 
623 , v. 100f„ I. 212 f., vii, 271 . 


speedily sold out. In forty years, throe, large 
editions wore exhausted (Cracow, 1002-05, 1616-20 ; 
Lublin, 1617-39). So great was the devotion and 
io numerous were the Rabbis and pupils that tho 
supremacy of Poland was everywhere recognized. 
The dispersion of the Polish Jews, due to the 
terrible atrocities in 1648 of Clnnielnicki (1595- 
1675), had scarcely any effect on thoir attachment 
to the Talmud. Thoy carried their love with them 
into exile and clung to it more firmly in distress. 
This enthusiasm carried with it one great disad- 
vantage, for every other stu<ly, Jewish and secular, 
was abandoned, and the Polish Jows immured 
themselves in an intellectual ghetto, the confines 
of which were as narrow and crushing as those of 
the physical pale. There began a period of dark- 
ness and ignorance, which was ended only by tho 
light of the Mendelssolmian movement. It is in- 
correct to attribute this misfortune to tho naturo 
of the Talmud. It was not concentration on the 
Talmud, but the exclusion of everything else, that 
was responsible for this retrogade tendency. Tho 
devotion of the Polish JeAVs to the Talmud is 
largely maintained to-day, but other influences are 
at work, and, while they no longer shut out general 
knoAvledgo from their curriculum, their zeal for 
Halakha is not abated. 

In the 17th cent, three different influences ex- 
erted themselves upon Judaism. The Talmudic 
influence, alluded to above, became more powerful 
with the diffusion of the Polish Jews over Europe. 
Secondly, a strong wave of tfabhulu infected Jewish 
communities in every land, East and West. This 
naturally avos folloAVcd, in reaction, by a strong 
spirit of opposition. This phase of Kabbala had 
nothing in its favour. Tho earlier sublimity of tlie 
mystic idea Avas gone ; it degenerated into sense- 
less tricks and juggling. Isaac Luna and his 
pupils, in spite of their piety, Avero the teachers of 
an unworthy superstition. They claimed to Avork 
miracles, and deluded tho ignorant by their visions 
and alleged Avondors. They preached metempsy- 
chosis, the union and redemption of souls, and 
practical magic, often by means of tho ineffable 
name. IJayyim Vital Calabrese, his brother Moses, 
and his son Samuel lived in Palestine (Jerusalem, 
Safed, and Damascus being strongholds of (yabbal- 
ism) ; Israel Saruk, 1 a pupil of Luria, and Monahom 
A /.aria da Fano, in Italy. The teaching of these 
men and their numerous folloAvers preoared the 
Avay for the pseudo- Messiah Shabbethai Zobi. 

ThiB wonderful impostor succeeded in winning over thou- 
sands ; not merely the Ignorant multitude but learned and 
earnest Rabbis followed biin. All over t ho world preparations 
were made for the Messianic Age, which be fixed for Die Annus 
Mirnbilis, 1606. Ixmdon and Amsterdam vied with Smyrna in 
eagerness, and few kept their heads during this convulsion. 
So strong was bis personality that, In spite of his ludicrous 
failure, multitudes believed in him. A rumour arose about 
Shabbethai similar to the Pocetic theory of the Crucifixion, 
which maintained that a substitute had intervened and saved 
Jesus from the Cross. It was said that unot her hud apostatized, 
and that the real Hhahbethui had withdrawn for a while and 
would reappear in glory. The belief in him bus remained to 
the present day, and a separate sect of Turkish Jews, called 
the Dirnmeh (on whom see R. J. H. fJotthcil, JK iv. (ISft), await 
his second coming. When the majority of his misguided ad- 
mirers recovered their senses, every reminiscence of the false 
prophet was banned. Thus it is said that the Ma'&rulAth for 
the second day of Tcntecost (in DMN Sk by Raban) is omitted 
from the usual Ashkenazic MaftzGr because of some supposed 
association with Shabbethai. The Messianic spirit had in earlier 
times made itself felt in Holland. It was re-echoed by the 
English Puritans, and to no small extent facilitated the return 
of the Jews to England. 

The excesses of Talmudism and £abhalism pro- 
duced an intellectual revolt, the last of I he three 
tendencies to which allusion has been made. For 
the first time Judaism liacl to deal with calculated 
and philosophical scepticism. Thin new trend of 
thought Avas first manifested in three contempor- 
aries, Uriel da Costa (1690-1047 ; see art. Acosta, 
i For these see Jl t vii!. 210-212, xii. 442 f., xl. 64. 
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vol. i. p. 74 f.), Leo of Modena (1571-1648), anil 
Joseph Delmedigo (1591-1655). 1 There were many 
points of difference between the triad. Da Costa 
was a Mnrrano who, dissatisfied with Homan 
Catholicism, renounced it for his ancestral faith. 
He was, however, disappointed with Judaism. ITe 
made no secret of his views, and was twice excom- 
municated for heresy. After doing penance and 
being reconciled, he shot himself. 

Dft Costa maintained that the Talmud had Intervened between 
the Bible and Judaism. Hu was a deist, and believed in a re- 
ligion of nature to be found in every human conscience, an 
otbical form of creed in which Judaism as well us other faiths 
had a share in common, and from which all had, in various 
degrees, deviated. It is doubtful whether he considered him- 
self to have abandoned Judaism. Certain it is that he was 
regarded by his contemporaries as an apostate; hut Min point, 
at issue was precisely this, whether the Judaism of the day 
was the faith in its true form or whether Talmudism had been 
substituted for it. Tho Jews who had settled in Holland 
had sutfored so severely for thoir religion that they would 
not bear any attacks on that for which they had jeopardized 
their lives. Persecution had made them intolerant, yet they 
must not be blamed too sharply, for tho age was not ready 
for unrestrained freedom of thought. Absolute liberty would 
most probably have degenerated into a dooay of all moral and 
ethical bonds. 

Leo of Modena remained a Rabbi to the day of 
his death. His intellectual powers were of a higher 
order than those of Da Costa, while his frame of 
mind affords a curious psychological study. 

Although his teaching was in favour of religion, ho waM him- 
self assailed by doubt. He could attack Judaism and defend it 
with equal sincerity ami conviction. His vacillation was duo, 
on the one hand, to Instability of character ; on the other, to 
bitter misfortune, both in his family lifo and financially. In his 
Beth V e hudiih ho upholds the legal right of the Rabbis to 
modify Talmudic legislation, and ho regards the Haggftda un- 
favourably. In his Sdkhal (or H'kinath half- Cabbala ; J. A. 
Ben Jacob, Ozar IlaJkpharim, Bib lion, der hebr. Lit., Wilna, 
1880, p. 69, no. 283) he attacked traditional Judaism; 3 in his 
Sha'dgath * Ari/Ph , ho defended it.. Tho 'Art N6hem refutes 
Kahh&ia ami proves the late origin of tho Z6har. Yet ho 
believed in astrology. His literary activity was great. On 
account of his official position, his influence was far greater 
than that, of Da Oosta, hut he did not go to the same length, and 
he remained orthodox in practice. In a way, Leo was tho father 
of the modern Reform movement, but through his inconsistency 
and his avoidance of conflict he achieved no practical result. 

Joseph Delmedigo differed from Leo of Modena 
and frpm Da Costa in that he cannot he acquitted 
of insincerity. lie had a wide education in liberal 
culture and science as well as in Jewish subjects. 

He was act i vo as a writer, uml in spite of his wandering life 
he managed to compose a number of workB. lie had intimate 
associations with thu Karaites, and one of his best known books, 
filtm (In allusion to Kx l.V-V), is a reply to twelve questions 
addressed to him by Zerah b. Nathan, a Karaite. Delmedigo 
officiated for a time as Rahhl in Hamburg, lie never ventured 
to proclaim his real viowB, but covered them with a veneer of 
orthodoxy. On this account he was highly esteemed by many, 
who did not see him in his true light, or who regarded merely 
his erudition. As a sceptic his influence on Judaism was small ; 
ho merely illustrates, as another typo, the growth of tho 
movement. 

Of a d i fleren t character was Baruch Spinoza {q. v. ) 
(1632-1677). Ho could not conform, either through 
fear or from motives of personal advantage, to 
what he believed to be untrue. Dolmodigo might 
become a Rabbi, Descartes, whose teaching Spinoza 
followed, might vow a pilgrimage to Loreto, but 
to Spinoza external adherence was impossible. 

He believed that Judaism was bound up with the Jewish 
State and ought to have ended with the destruction of the flret 
Temple. For this reason, he regarded opposition to the State 
religion as unjustifiable, and resistance to tho Inquisition as 
futile. Owing to his excommunication and persecution, he 
regarded Christianity more favourably than Judaism, but he 
hail no serious thoughts of adopting it. It is a question whether 
his conception of the universe as a part of Cod, of the Deity as. 
a self-producing Creator of ull things, and of man as entirely 
controlled by causes reaching far hack into universal natural 
laws could ever have been reconciled to Judaism, for Spinoza 
definitely rejocted a personal God, Providence, and immortality. 
Yet, in nis day. Maimonides was equally zealous in his search 
for truth and did not leave the fold. The influence of Spinoza 
on Judaism came later; his influence extended to individual 
Jews rather than to corporate Jewish belief. 

1 See JE viii. 5-7, iv. 508 f. 

8 See 2nd treatise, ch. iv. =n. 28, ed, Isaac Reggio, Obrifcz, 
1852, and also 3rd treatise. Ilo urged very sweeping changes 
and modifications. 


Far more important to Jewish development wan 
Moses Mendelssohn ( q.v .) (1729-80). No less bril- 
liant than Spinoza, no less erudite, and similarly 
endowed with a capacity for philosophy, he was a 
tower of strength to Judaism. To him is due the 
great revival which aroused thought, stimulated 
culture, and once more brought Judaism into con- 
tact with external learning. Without Mendelssohn 
it would have sunk more deeply into the clutches 
of ignorance and remained an easy prey to the 
attacks of atheism. 

Mendelssohn had to contend with opposition on account of 
his translation of and commentary on the Bible, but his teach- 
ing was enormously diffused and gavo vast numbers of young 
men an insight into modern thought, without destroying their 
faith. Like Maimonides, he was one of those intellectual giants 
that give another turn to the wheel of Jewish ethics and In- 
tellect. His effect was all the more potent since it almost coin- 
cided with the break up of the ghetto. Tho Jows emerged into 
more intimate oontact with their surroundings and, dazzled by 
the sudden light, found help in his guidance. His preference 
for Herman over jargon was in itself epoch-making, lie taught 
fidelity to Judaism and respect for tne belief of others. Ills 
friendship with leasing helped to make the onuso of Judaism 
known outside and may ho counted ab a stage in the progress 
of Jewish emancipation. 

Mendelssohn and Naphtali Ilirz Wessely wore 
the founders of a Jewish Renaissance, and their 
work was continued by Nahnian Krochmal (1785- 
1840) and Samuel David Luzzatto (1800-65). 1 Tho 
large array of Jewish scholars of the 19th cent, 
all owed their inspiration ultimately — in whatever 
branch they were engaged— to tho Mendelssohn 
revival. 

Wesscly, in his Dibhre Shal/hn m-Rmeth (Germ, 
tr. by D. Fried hinder, lVortn der Wahrhcit and deft 
Fricdcns , Berlin, 1798), had outlined a scheme of 
education in which scicnco and Talmud should 
both find a place ; nevertheless, he was not re- 
garded with cordiality by many Polish Rabbis, 
some of whom were genuinely frightened at tho 
combination, though not hostile to if, while others 
were merely obscurantist. Tho result of the re- 
juvenescence was, it is tnio, that a certain number 
became estranged, but many wore fortified in their 
belief. At tho same time a curious development 
had arisen in Poland, a revival of Essen ism and 
mysticism, the followers of which called themselves 
by the old name JJilsfdtm. The founders of the 
now movement were Israel b. Eliezer, called Ha'al 
Shcm-Tob ( I lesht) (1698-1759), and Baer of Mcseritz 
(1710-72). 2 The extraordinary piety of these men 
wn s re-eel med in their followers. Prayer was a vital 
force, and was the means of union and fusion with 
tho Godhead. In spite of the attempts at miracles 
and predicting the.future, and of a few unworthy 
practices, the sect was, and remains to the present 
day, a baud of devotional enthusiasts, giving them- 
selves entirely to introspection and prayer. The 
quaint religious exercises of the IJ&sidim and their 
partial antagonism to the Talmud brought them into 
conflict with the Rabbis, and they were denounced 
by Elijah Wilna (1720-97), 8 while in 1781 they 
were declared to be heretics. Their antagonists, 
the Mithnagedim (‘opponents’), rightly perceived 
that Judaism has no liking for extremes. The 
exceases of the y&sldtm were Becoming intolerable ; 
and, as their numbers grew, their eccentricities de- 
veloped. It is estimated that at one time they 
numbered 100,000, although this is perhaps too 
large a figure. With the polit ical emancipation of 
the Jews, a new era in Judaism began, although 
this emancipation is still incomplete in many lands. 
The effects can scarcely yet be estimated. Russia, 
the home of the greater numbor of the Jews, is 
still pursuing a policy of repression which affects 
not only the Russian Jews, hut those of other 

1 On these three see JE xil. 606 f. t vil. 676 f., viii. 224-226. 

8 For the difference between the teachings of Luria and Besh$, 
i.e. K abb Ala and Ijlasidism, see JE, a.v. ' Ba'al Shem-Tob, Israel 
b. Eliezer' and ‘Baer (Dob) of Mesoritz,* II. 883-386, 430-433. 

* See M. Soligsohn, ' Elijah ben Solomon/ in JE v. 188 - 186 . 
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countries to which fugitives go. Emancipation 
brings many problems in its train ; for, so soon as 
a community Begins to solve some of tho difficulties 
and readjust itself to new conditions, an influx of 
Russians renews tho process. Education is in 
rnanv respects the solution. A proper curriculum, 
in wriich religious and secular knowledge shall each 
have a proper place, is being gradually and vari- 
ously evolved. In Russia, the Haskalah move- 
ment has usually been sterile, because the tendency 
of the Maskilim and their children is almost invari- 
ably towards assimilation. 1 This is in reality due 
to economic conditions. The oppressive restric- 
tions imposed by tho Government on schools and 
learning prevent the rise of a carefully planned 
scheme of education. Thus modern knowledge must 
be acquired, almost entirely, either surreptitiously 
or from anti-religious sources. For the Zionistie 
movement in modern Judaism see art. Zionism. 

III. Judaism at the present day.— The 
future of orthodox Judaism audits relations with 
Christianity, on tho one hand, and Zionism and 
liberal Judaism on the other, may be briefly 
summarized. It is unnecessary to dwell on the 
origin of Christianity. Graetz (ii. ch. xiv.) has 
traced tho steps by which the breach between the 
two faiths was finally consummated. Judaism 
docs not admit that Jesus was the promised 
Messiah. It cannot accept such distinctively 
Christian doctrines as the miraculous birth of 
Jesus, His divinity and relation to the Father, the 
Trinity, the Atonement, the Resurrection, the idea 
of mediation, the conception of sin. 8 Further, 
Judaism differs from Christianity with regard to 
the Law, neither admitting the possibility of its 
abrogation nor regarding it as burdensome. The 
Commandments are given to man ‘that ho may do 
them and live hy them’ (Lv 18 6 ). Judaism has a 
more optimistic view of life than Christianity ; it 
does not hold theEssene doctrine that wealth isabad 
thing under all circumstances (Lk t>- 4 18- 4 * - a , Jft l 10 , 
Mt I9 23 ) and that marriage is evil. No Rabbi may 
bo a celibate. Marriage is the first commandment 
of the Bible (Gn l 28 ). The Yrserhd-ra' is from God 
(see F. C. Porter, Yale Bicentenary Bib. and Bern. 
Studies, London, 1001, p. 1*2*2); it is called ikd 3ie 
(Gen. Bab. p. 71 foot, of Theodor's od., Berlin, 
1903 ; see his note), and God instituted it ‘ for his 
glory' (sec second blessing of Jewish Marriage 
Service, Singer, p. 299 ; cf. Book of Common 
Prayer, The Form of Solemnization of Matrimony : 
‘Matrimony, which is an honourable estate insti- 
tuted of God . . .’ ; but ct. ‘ It was ordained for a 
remedy against sin and to avoid fornication'). 
Judaism docs not regard family ties as an impedi- 
ment to man’s whole-hearted service of God (ct. 
1 K 19 20 with Lk 14 M ; see also Mb 10 38 , and Rashi 
on Lv 19 s ), nor does it approve of asceticism. 3 The 
Nazirito had to bring a sin-offering (see Bed). 
Taanith , llrt= Goldschmidt, iii. 441, mynn arvn S 3 
umn mpa ; in Babylon only the nintli of Ab was 
observed). Finally, Judaism docs not declare that 
belief in any dogma is necessary to salvation. It 
teaches that ‘ the righteous of all nations have a 
share in the world to come * (Maimonidos, HilkhOth 
Tcshubful , iii. § ii.), that ‘the teachings of him of 
Nazareth and of the man of Ishmael . . . serve to 
bring to perfection all mankind, so that they may 
serve God . . .’ (Maimonides, ed. I). Yellin and I. 
Abrahams, London, 1903, p. 94 ff.), that * the good 
actions of any man, to whichever people he may 
belong, will be rewarded by God. But the priorit y 
belongs to people who are near God during their 

1 See, further, artt. 'Haskalah,' 4 Mask!!,’ in JE vi. 260-258, 
vlil. 864. 

8 See 'Sin as Rebellion,' etc., In S. Schechter, Some Aspects 
of Babb. Theol. t p. 210 IT. 

9 See ‘Law the Nazirifce,* In Jew. Chron., June 6, 1914. 
p. 17 f. 


life, and we estimate tho rank they occupy near 
God after death accordingly ’ ( Khazari , i. § 111“ 
Hirsclifeld, p. 78; see also Exodus Jtabfnt, p. 49, 
and, for other references, D. Wasscrziig, The 
Messianic Idea, p. 22). The function of Judaism 
is to fulfil the Isaiauio ideal of a missionary 
‘ ltmnnant. ’ Though it recognizes the general 
truths of Christianity and Islam, and the rcligiouH 
validity of these systems, it cannot concede that 
its own destiny is accomplished, as long as the 
differences outlined above remain in existence. 
While rejecting ecclesiastics sm, Judaism can fully 
appreciate the life of tho founder of Christianity ; 
and, in estimating the practical value of that faith, 
it pays regard to tho noble lives fostered by its 
ideals rather than to tho persecutors that nave 
proved false to its teaching. 

Judaism is to he t he religion of a Remnant ; from 
the material sacrifices demanded of its adherents, 
resulting from pn environment preponderating^ 
non- Jewish, it is inevitable that Judaism, under 
present conditions, must- be limited to a minority. 
This circumstance constitutes its strength. It must 
never ho forgotten that the minority influences the 
majority, not vice versa , for good. All great move- 
ments spring from the few ; when they have per- 
meated to the many, it is more often a sign that 
they have failed, and that there is need for a new 
growth, than that they have accomplished (heir 
purpose. Nearly every ideal degenerates with 
popularity. When the masses are stronger than 
their leaders, chaos results, 

' In a great population animated by democratic nnl hoik, rrrog. 
nizing no external authority in matters of faith or UhIc, w it Ii a 
growing passion for equality and a greedy desire to handle tlm 
good tilings of this world, ns rooomim jideil by the modes and 
methods of lifo of the wealthy and luxurious, it would be irra- 
tional to expect to discover any general refinement or delicacy 
of thought or feeling. ... To expect too much of the human 
race ia the ancient error of moralists ami the sin of the satirist. 
In his lecture on “ Numbers," delivered in the United States, 
Mr. Matthew Arnold illustrated by quotations from Plato and 
Isaiah the truth that it is always the remnant that sores a 
nation or a race , and tho advantage of a big country and a 
great population is that tho remnant has at. least a chance of 
being n good largo one ' (Augustine Hirrell, * Modern Conditions 
of Literary Production,’ ULVM xxx. fUKi2] p. iv). 

Tho losses sustained by Judaism through per- 
version and hy the oppression of the Jews in 
Russia and Rumania, together with tin* more 
subtle but no less severe persecution prevalent in 
some other countries, have produced Zionism, for 
the Zionists regard a minority ns doomed to failure. 
Originally this movement was purely economic and 
philanthropic in scope ; Herzl’s Zionism was bound 
up in the Basel programme, ‘ to secure a legally 
assured homo in Syria and Palestine ’ for perse- 
cuted Jews. The words 'legally assured’ differ- 
entiated Zionism front tho other colonizing enter- 
prises. Since the death of Herzl, who said, ‘ Dor 
>Veg zuni Judenlande fiihrt (lurch das Judentum,’ 
Zionism has developed into naf ionalism, which 
asserts a Jewish nationality independent of re- 
ligion. The division of certain sentiments into 
'national' and 'religious’ is arbitrary; it is a 
Latin or European conception, as the language of 
the torms indicates. 1 The antithesis is not Semitic ; 
for, while religion to a Semite— Jew or Muslim— 
includes, as has been shown (above, p. 5840'.), much 
more than is now ordinarily understood by the 
word, a kinship on tho basis of blood or langmige 
or any other but a religious tie is conceivable 
neither to tho prophets of old nor to the Semitic et h- 
nologist or historian of to-day. Monotheism, not 
some physiological inheritance, is tho raison (Vitro 
of Judaism (see C. G. Montetiore, 4 Nat bin or Re- 
ligious Community ?,'./(> B xii. [1899-1900)177-194 ; 
see also ib. xvii. [1901-05] 1 25, 397 -425; Jewish 
Chronicle Correspondence, 1909, Jan. 1, 15, March 
12, April 9, 10, 23, 30, May 2J, June 25 ; on the 
1 See what has been said above on nationality, p. 684 ff. 
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Q uestion of a Jewish race see li. N. Salamon, in 
< ournul of Gr.nr/ics, i. [1910-11] 27311'., where a 
complete bibliography is given). 

Every reenulesreneo of nationalism has brought 
misfortune to the Jews and to Judaism, It was 
the cause of the catastrophe of 587 B.C., of the fall 
of the Maccabees, of the decay of the Sadducoes, 
of the destruction by Titus, and of the desolation 
of Judma in 136. In every case the disasters 
caused by tho nationalists have boon mitigated by 
their opponents. Job an an b. Zakkai built up 
what the zealots overthrew, and the breaches re- 
sulting from Bar Kokhba’s declaration of nation- 
ality were healed by the Rabbis. A Jewish centre 
is not an essential to enable tho genius of Judaism 
to assort itself. There was neither a physical nor 
a spiritual ghetto in Spain, yet the Spanish lieriod 
is perhaps the brightest in the history of Judaism. 
Nor is the circumstaneo that the Jewish liturgy 
prays for a ‘ return * an argument for Zionism ; the 
‘ return 1 to which Judaism looks forward is always 
associated with religion. ‘And let our eyes be- 
hold Thy return in mercy to Zion, and there wo 
will worship Thee in awe as in tho days of old’ 
(Adler and Davis, Service of Syn. [ Tabernacles ], 
p. 140). The true character of Zionism, as an 
alternative to religion, may be seen from such 
pronouncements as those of J. Ilochman {Jewish 
Tie vie to, iv. [1913] 217-242), who regards it as a 
salvation for those * who do not share the faitli of 
the orthodox universalist in the divine origin of 
the Law . . . who do not find a satisfactory 
sphere of activity in tho life of Mitzwoth . . . 
to-day we have no one centre of Jewish loyalty, 
and tho life of Mitzwoth is losing its hold.’ 
Such Zionism would save tho Jews at the cost of 
Judaism. 

Finally, liboral Judaism lias arisen as a mission- 
ary movement in order to rescue those Jews who 
have become indifferent to their faith. Liberal 
Judaism stands much nearer to orthodox Judaism 
than Zionism does. The differences between the 
two forms are internal and small in comparison 
with their points of contact ; to the outside world 
both are united, although there may lie a great 
gulf between individuals on both sides. 

For membership of a liberal synagogue does not 
necessarily imply the repudiation of something 
not definitely taught from its pulpit. Liberal 
Judaism domes tho necessity of certain practices, 
but it does not require their abandonment. It is 
thus in nature not ^araitio, but it asserts the 
continuation of Rabbinic tradition as a living force. 
Refusing to regard the Shulhan 'Ariikh as the 
sealing up of Hal&khft, liberal Judaism maintains 
that its religious teachers and individual members 
to-day have tho power to bind and loose as of old. 
In this respect it is something positive, not a more 
negation of orthodoxy. The latter, on the other 
hand, cannot accept any development unless sanc- 
tioned by a Rabbi with Hattdrath Hord'd ( facultaa 
docetuii), and permits a synod to decree changes 
only if its authority is recognized as equal to that 
of its predecessors. Liberal Judaism seeks to win 
back the lapsed, even at the coBb of modulations ; 
orthodoxy, nowever, maintains that the preserva- 
tion of the ideal is more important than tho 
salvation of the individual, for Judaism must be 
handed down unimpaired, even though by a 
minority. In theory the two bodies aro in agree- 
ment ; no one would impute to liberal Judaism 
a sacrificing of its ideals ; it is on the definition of 
the essential principles that the controversy turns. 
Orthodox Judaism foresees a danger of liberal 
Judaism, by not laying sufficient stress on the Law 
and on ceremonial, drifting into a colourless belief 
of universalist monotheism. 

Since 1842, when the controversy reached an 


acute stage in England, orthodox Judaism has 
changed its attitude to the Reformers. Already 
in 1864 the Sofardim removed tho ban which had 
been imposed, and to-day, while acknowledging 
that there are differences betwoon the two points 
of view, the orthodox co-operate with the liberals 
in harmony and tolerance. Jndaism has always 
striven to secure union and avoid sectarianism. 
To the credit of Zionism it must be urged that it 
has brought hack many outcasts to the fold ; that, 
even if nationalism, at best, is a mere modilication 
of Judaism, the children of the nationalists may 
become orthodox Jews tanrn nns D'pon ^ 
O’p). 

In the case of liberal Judaism, many Jews, 
previously lacking all feelings of spirituality and 
loyalty, have been taught to lovo God, to keep His 
commandments, to attend worship, and to observe 
the festivals. Their methods are not entirely 
those of orthodox Judaism, but of the sincerity of 
their purpose there can be no doubt. How much 
more then can there be applied to them the saying, 
‘Always let a man busy himself with a Miswa, 
even though it be not for the purpose of ’ the 
Mi*wa, for by practice he will come to do the 
Miswa for the proper purpose ’ (Bab. Pea. 50 b) ; 
since the purpose of liberal Judaism is to promote 
the sanctiiication of God and rouse the apathetic 
to a sense of duty, the choice of method, unpleas- 
ing though it be to the orthodox, must bo left to 
the conscience and judgment of the liberals them- 
selves. Hence Judaism, orthodox and reformed, 
and Zionism can look forward with confidence to 
a future, one and indivisible. 

Litkraturb.— T he following is a selection of works, chiefly 
those that have appeared since the bibliography of the JJ£ was 
compiled. 

i. Judaism.— M. Friedl&nder, The Jewish Religion, London, 
1891, Text Booh of the Jewish Religion 4, do. 1896 ; I. Abrahams, 
Judaism, do. 1907; E. Levine. Judaism, do. 1913 ; M. Joseph, 
Judaism as Creed and Life 1 , do. 1910, The Ideal in Judaism, 
do. 1808, The Message of Judaism, do. 1906 ; N. S. Joseph, 
Religion, Natural and Revealed, do. 1006 ; C. G. Montefiore, 
Truth in Religion, do. 1906; S. Singer, Sermons , Lectures, 
and Addresses, 8 vole., cd. I. Abrahams, do. 1908; K. Kohler, 
Grundriss timer systematischen Theologie des Judentums , 
Leipzig, 1910 ; Soziale Rthik im Judentum (by various writers), 
Frankfort, 1913 ; D. Wasserzng, The Messianic Idea and its 
Influence on Jewish Ethics, Ixmdon, 1918 ; J. Horovitz, * Auge 
urn Auge’ in Judaica, Festschrift zu If. Cohen's siebzigstem 
Geburtstag, Berlin, 1912, pp. 609-659 ; M. Joseph, ( Introduction 
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IlKKUKKT LOEVVE. 

JUDAIZING. — I. Derivation and scope of the 
term,— -The use of this term and its cognate forms 
‘Judaize,* ‘Judaizor,’ ‘Judaist,’ and, sometimes, 

‘ Judaism ’ may tie traced to Est 8 17 4 many became 
Jews’ (0Hij:ni?, LXX vcpuT^/ioyro xal T ovSdifov). A 
wider currency for the word arises from Gal 2 U ‘ 1 
[Paul] said unto Peter before them all, If thou, 
being a Jew, livest after the manner of Gentiles, 
and not as do the Jews, why compellest thou the 
Gentiles to live as do the Jews (lovdatfeiv) ? ’ 

In English usage the scope of the term varios. 
It may describe a tendency or type of mind, as 
when a ‘prophetic’ is contrasted with a ‘Judaic’ 
spirit. It describes habits — c.a., ‘Usurers . . . doe 
Judaize’ (Rucon, Essays , London, 1891, * On Usury,’ 
p. 75) ; or the verb may be transitive— e. q., * Error 
. . . had miserably judaiz’d the Church * (Milton, 

* Hirelings,’ in Prose Works , London, 1848, iii. 15 ; 
cf. OED , s.v.). 

The early Church had certain members who 
desired to maintain the permanent obligation of tho 
Mosaic Law. There were two views about this 
obligation : the one held that only Christians who 
were of Jewish descent required to keep the 
Law ; the other, that Gentile converts were equally 
liable. This section of the Church membership 
was called tho Judaizers. Their origin, activity, 
and disappearance are here the subject of inquiry. 

2. The Judaism which Judaizers could not 
leave. — Pharisaic Judaism, from which the Juda- 
izers were but half-hearted Recoders, was firmly 
established at the advent of the gospel. The 
sacrificial worship of the Temple, as prescribed by 
tho Priests’ Code in the Pentateuch, was carried 
on daily with glad devotion. The services were 
beautiful and significant; men felt that they were 
ordained by the express command of God. Race, j 
religion, and patriotism were concerned in tho 
honour and dignity of the Temple ; the Roman 
eagle or the statue of Claudius could not bo 
tolerated near it ; Saul was ready to lmle men and 
women from Damascus for doubting its sacred 
claims; in the last siego men would starve rather 
than stint the daily sacrifice. As Mecca has been 
sacred and inviolate for Islam, so were the Temple 
and its cult for Judaism at home and abroad. 
Any change would scorn unthinkable. 

Throughout the Diaspora the synagogue had 
been for some two centuries the reiuge of Jewish 
communities. Prayer and instruction based on the 
Law and tho Prophets were its chief purpose. The 
formation of a liturgy (S/temoncA'Esren), the in- 
terpretation of Hebrew Scripture in Aramaic or 
in Greek, the use of the Psalms, tho hearing of 
visitors (Lk 4 1G , Ao 13‘ 6 ), and tho observance of 
Sabbath and Eestivals made the synagogue the 
focuB of Jewish thought and life. Gentiles were 
attracted and admitted, evidently in considerable 
numbers (Mt 23 18 ; Horace, Sat. I. iv. 142 f. ; 
Josephus, c. Apion. ii. 40). Contact with Gentiles 
made Jews more hospitable to new ideas ; but 
contempt and ill-treatment attached them more 
closely to their own laws and customs. 

* No Jew can go so far from his own country, uor bo so affrighted 
at tho severest- despot, as not to he more affrighted at the Law 
than at him * (Jos. c. Apion. ii. 80). 

The Judaism from which Christianity arose bad 
a theism which Jews could not easily abandon ; it 
had its oode of 613 rules and regulations for a 
correct life ; it held its members with a firm grasp 
through Temple and synagogue ; it was displacing 
decadent Gentile creeds, and was not a system to 
be lightly forsaken. 
vol. vii .— 39 


3. The Christianity they could not adopt.— The 

teaching of Jesus oflended Pharisaic Judaism by 
its unanswerable criticism of the traditions of tho 
elders (the Oral Law), by its want of deference to 
the hierarchy, and by exall-ing the end of religion 
(love to God and man) and consequently depreciat- 
ing the current estimate of Temple, sacrifice, Sab- 
bath, dietary rules, and ‘ the hedge about the Law ’ 
generally. Moreover, He claimed an authority 
which shocked tho scribes. Not by vision, or 
by dreams, or by prophetic inspiration, not by 
writing a Pseudepigrapnon, but in His own name 
He re stated the Mosaic Law ; Ho spoko as the 
Judge of the whole religious past of tho nation, 
and prescribed for the future a mission of world- 
wide benevolence. He lmd kindled a new spirit- 
in a few disciples ; and this religion of the spirit 
would seek to save that which Judaism considered 
to be lost. He thus claimed the Messianic rank ; 
and the hierarchy induced Pilate to consent to tho 
Crucifixion. 

The company of disciples, animated by the 
spirit of the Risen Christ, * continued stedfastly 
in the apostles’ doctrine and fellowship, and iu 
breaking of bread, and in prayers’ (Ac 2 4J ). They 
were conscious of being called to preach the gospel, 
aud they chose Matthias in place of Judas. They 
showed no hatred to tho ‘chief priests and scribes* 
who had piocured the death of Jesus; what had 
happened was part of a divine purpose foretold by 
tho prophets. As yet the disciples were not east, 
out from Temple or synagogue, nor did they 
consider Pharisees as ineligible to the incipient 
Church. Tho believers continued to frequent the 
Temple (Ac 2* a 3 1 5 1S * **• 42 ) ; they increased rapidly 
in numbers and were joined by ‘ a great company 
of the priests.’ A new inter j notation of Israel's 
history and mission was proclaimed by Stephen, 
which seemed to tho authorities to be ‘ blasphem- 
ous words against Moses and against God ’ (Ac 6 11 ). 
The stoning of Stephen and the active measures 
of Saul mark the end of toleration for the fol- 
lowers of Christ— the Galileans, or Nazarencs, or 
Minim, as tho Jewish authorities began to call 
them. 

4. Appearance of ‘Judaizers.’— Persecuted in 
Jerusalem, the Church made converts among the 
Samaritans, who did not profess tho Oral Law. 
The Good Samaritan of the parable was not for- 
bidden, like the priest and the Lcvite under tho 
Oral Law, to help a w r oundod stranger. The 
apostles Peter and John had no hesitation in ac- 
cepting Samaritan converts (Ac 8 17 ). Philip admit h 
the Ethiopian, who could not have been more than 
a 3$ttn 13 (Dt 23 l ). Other converts are admitted, in 
Damascus (Ac 9 10 ), Lydda (O 33 ), and Joppa (9 43 ) ; 
but the mission is directed to Jew’s only, or to 
proselytes attached to the synagogue (ll 10 ), at 
Salantis (13 B ), at Antioch in Pisidia (13 14 ), at 
Iconimn (14 1 ), at Thessalonica (17 1 ), at Korea (17 l °), 
at Ephesus (18 1 * UP; cf. 19“), and at Rome (28 17 ). 
Thus for some fifteen years after the Crueiiixion 
the Church included only Jews or Gentiles who 
had become proselytes to Judaism. Tho admission 
of tho Roman Cornelius was felt to be an innova- 
tion requiring the highest sanction ; and St. Peter, 
011 returning to Jerusalem, did not escape criticism, 
the opposition to his act marking tho tirst appear- 
ance of the ‘Judaizers.* 

At Antioch Greeks were admitted to the Church 
by the missionaries ; and the name * Christians ’ 
was first applied to the new brotherhood. The 
Church at Jerusalem at once sent lbunalms to 
inquire into this proceeding ; and, after getting 
Paul to assist him for a year in Antioch, Jhirnahas 
with his new companion returned to Jerusalem, 
bringing gifts for the relief of the brethren in 
Judina during a famine. From Antioch, l’aul and 
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Barnabas set forth on their missionary journeys. 
While in the Pisidi&n Antioch, they definitely 
announced their intention of appealing to the 
Gentiles, and on their return to Antioch they re- 
hearsed their work and the reception of the Gentiles. 
Certain Judaizers from Jerusalem maintained that 
‘it was needful to circumcise them, and to com- 
mand them to keep the Law of Moses’ (15 s ), and 
this led to the Council of the apostles in Jerusalem, 
which gave the most important decision on the 
subject of Judaizing. 

5. The Council of Jerusalem.— The accuracy of 
the account in Ac 15 has been questioned ; but, if 
we take A.D. 62 as the date of St. Luke’s composi- 
tion of the Acts and c. a.d. 50 for the Council, the 
time limit is against serious error. One MS (1), 
Codex Bozai) omits sal rou ttviktov, and is followed 
by Irenseus, Cyprian, Tertullian, and Jerome. 
The Deereo thus prohibits the use of flesh offered 
to idols, murder, and fornication — being ‘a 
summary of Jew ish ethical cateehet ies* (Ilarnack, 
Acts of the Apostles, p. 250). The Toxtiis Keeentus 
reads, ‘That they abstain from pollutions of idols, 
uud from fornication, ami from things strangled, 
and from blood ’ (Ac 15 20 ). Despite the argument 
of Ilarnack, reinforced by K. II. Eckel and S. A. 
Dovan ( Expositor , 8th ser., vi. [1913] 66-82), it 
may be held that the Tit is preferable. Idolatry 
and fornication are specified because they were 
considered venial among Gentiles. Lambs or 
bullocks killed by a non- Jewish butcher could 
not be eaten by a Jew by birth ; it is fairly certain 
that St. Paul, for all the freedom that he claimed, 
would never relish swine’s flesh or unbled mutton. 
Unless this regulation were observed, there could 
ho no common social banquets between Jewish and 
( {entile Christians. Higher hygienic reasons may 
have been instinctively present; the motive for 
instituting abstinence from blood in Gn 9* was to 
diminish the ferocity that had filled the earth with 
violence. It would cause little trouble to teach 
the Gentile Christians the method of slaughter. 

‘ For Moses of old time hath in every city them 
that preach him, being read in the synagogues 
every sabbath day’ (Ac 16 sl ). In every such 
place there was a shohrt , and the use of his 
services might help the Christians to go forth ‘as 
lambs among wolves.* It may seem strange that 
the universal religion should include the menu of a 
Palest inian party ; yet the matter of eating and 
drinking was regarded with concern. The Pater- 
noster asks for ‘daily bread’; Islftm commands 
abstinence from wine. St. Paul felt the incon- 
gruity when he wrote : ' The kingdom of Gocl is 
not meat and drink ; but righteousness and peace, 
and joy in the Holy Ghost’ (Ko 14 17 ). The 
Apostolic Decree assumed that Gentile Christians 
honoured the Sacraments, and had received the 
Holy Spirit and the evangelic temperament; it 
would be insulting to ask them to abstain from 
murder, as this interpretation of Codex Bezas 
proposes to do. The intention of the Council 
was that Christendom should uso kosher meat ; 
but Si. Paul’s theoret ical abolition of law’, Jewish 
and Gentile, resulted in the survival of custom, 
Jewish and Gentile, in the preparation of animal 
food. 

It is worthy of note that the Decree does not 
require Gentiles to abstain from eating ‘of the 
sinew which shrank, which is upon the hollow of 
the thigh* (Gn 32* 2 ), although this regulation is 
assumed as binding in the Mishna ( ihillin , 7). 
When strictly enforced, it meant, that the hind- 
quarters of sheep and oxen were disallowed to 
Jews, and had to he sold at any price to neigh- 
bours. The practice is still continued among 
Oriental Jew’s, though it entails loss for no visible 
gain. 


' The hind quarter (like blood and fat) is avoided as food on 
account of the narrative in Gen<*Nin’ (lloaenau, Jewish Cert s- 
monial Institutions and Customs, p. 185, speaking for America). 

The long-lost Jews in China had forgotten the 
Hebrew language and the Law, but retained this 
strange abstinence, and were known among the 
Chinese as ‘ the people of the sinew.’ The rb 
itviktov could hardly refer to the sinew ; it is a 
special class of foods referred to oa with atfia, and 
would donoto such things as chickens, geese, or 
game killed in the Gentile manner. The idea 
that bloodshed was forbidden, in the sense that 
a Christian could not beeomo a soldier, is excluded 
by the case of Cornelius. 

6, Judaizing opposition to St. Paul. — The 

Apostolic Decree thus'established a rule of guid- 
ance for Jewish and Gentile Christians. Many 
matters required regulation. Were Jewish Chris* 
tians to circumcise their boys 011 the eighth day ? 
Were they to keep the Sabbath, or the first day of 
the week? Were Passover, Pentecost, and Taber- 
nacles to be kept with the old associations? Was 
the pilgrimage to Jerusalem. obligatory ? Were 
they to intermarry with Gentiles, to maintain the 
dietary rules, to eat unleavened bread for a week 
in spring-time, to wear phylacteries, to repeat the 
prayers of the Jewish liturgy, and to read the Law 
and the Prophets with the same uncritical defer- 
ence? Heathen converts such as Trophimus (Ac 
21 35 ) or Epuphnis (Col “I 12 ) would easily accept the 
Decree ; proselytes — of the gate or of righteous- 
ness — -would also welcome it; the liberal Hebrew 
Christians who carried the Decree might continue 
the old customs, while refusing to impose them 
upon Gentiles; but the minority of Judaizers 
refused all laxity, and hampered the w’ork of St. 
Paul in most of his mission field. 

The activity of the Judaizers is indicated in the 
account of tlie work and correspondence of St. 
Paul, and has to be kept distinct from the open 
antagonism of unconverted Hebrews. .The Juda- 
izers had sought to persuade the Galatian Church 
to observe days and months and times and years, 
and to require circumcision. They questioned 
Paul’s authority, and may have cited the example 
of Peter. Paul’s defence is to point to the presence 
and the fruits of the Spirit. If observance of Law 
is sullieient to give life, then the advent of Christ 
is a negligible accident. Peter’s desire to conform 
to Jewish scruples is condemned as dissimulation ; 
and Paul’s acceptance of Titus, & Greek, without 
circumcision is mentioned as sanctioned by the 
Church at Jerusalem. Again, at Colossa*. the 
Christiana seemed likely to do spoiled by * a shew 
of wisdom in will-worship, and humility, and 
severity to the body’ (Col 2^). Here the legalism 
w as tinged with tlioosophy, which interfered w ith 
‘ meat or drink, or a feast day, or a new moon, or 
a Sabbath day ’ (Col 2 16 ). The Epistle shows the 
danger of losing freedom and universalism, and 
insists on the need of conscious communion with 
a living Spirit. The Christian is under a Spirit 
whose voice was the true law. At Corinth the 
Church consisted mainly of Gentiles w ho had not 
passed through the synagogue (1 Co 12 2 ), but 
included Jews (1 Co 7 1S ) ; and it may be inferred 
from 2 Co 3 that teaching of a Judaistic type 
had been addressed to the Corinthians. To the 
Philippians, Paul has to write ‘Beware of the con- 
cision. For we are the circumcision, which wor- 
ship God in the Spirit * (Ph 3 2f *). The Epistle to 
the Romans wuirns that Church against ‘them 
which cause divisions and offences contrary to the 
doctrine w’hieh ye havo learned* (10 17 ). These 
were probably Judaizers; the argument of the 
Epistle is St. Paul’s greatest effort to answer them. 
All old laws and customs, Jewish and Gentile, 
have ceased to be important because * the love of 
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God Is shed abroad in our hearts by the Holy 
Ghost which is given unto us* (Ho 6 5 ). Paul’s ex- 
position of righteousness through faith, of freedom, 
and of universalism has served to overshadow his 
important reservation for Israel according to the 
flesh. The Jew in Paul yielded to the Judaizer 
in these particulars : 

* In Allowing that Israel xarA <rap*«, because of the promise?, 
held a privileged position within Uie Israel sarh »» >tvn * ; that 
only Christians who were Jews by birth were the good olive 
tree, while the Gentile Christians wera only grafts from the 
wild olive tree : that thus the whole Hope is the Hope of Israel ; 
that the Gentile Christians have material obligations towards 
the Jewish Christians ; and that the Jewish Christians should, 
and indeed must, still observe the taw of Moses, though it is 
now abolishod 1 ' (Harnaok, Date <sj the Acts, p. 00, footnote). 

If we except the imperative 4 muit ’ in the last 
sentence, this summary fairly describes the attitude 
of St. Paul, and this attitude explains his conduct 
as described by St. Luke. He has Timothy circum- 
cised (Ae 16 u ) ; he has his own head shorn in 
Cenchre®, for he had a vow (18 15 ) ; at his last visit 
to Jerusalem he is ready to show his conformity to 
the Law by purifying nimsclf with the four men 
who had a vow on them (21 24 ). It explains his 
words (1 Co 9"), 1 unto the Jews 1 became as a Jew, 
that I might gain the Jews.* The contribution 
from the Gentile Church to the poor at Jerusalem 
may have been considered as a kind of tribute. It 
thus appears that St. Paul as well as St. Peter 
found it difficult to transcend the limits of Juda- 
ism ; and that the universal element in Christi- 
anity is really due to Jesus, who know the best 
that was in the past, and rose above it, and 
appointed the whole world as the field for the good 
seed. 

The power of the Judaizers is seen at its greatest 
during St. Paul’s last visit to Jerusalem. They 
numbered many thousands of Jews, who were 
believers and all zealous for the Law (Ac 21'"). 
They were indignant with St. Paul, maintaining 
that he taught all the Jews who were among the 
Gentiles to forsake Moses, 4 saying that they ought 
not to circumcise their children, neither to walk 
after the customs * (21 aI ). No doubt this was the 
eftect though not the intention of St. Paul’s teach- 
ing and example, but the antagonism of the real 
Jews saved the Judaizers from further trouble in 
prosecuting the Apostle. 

7. Later references to Judaizers. — (a) In 

Christian records . — After the death of St. Paul, 
the Church moved away from Judaizing tenets. 
Tho Epistle to the Hebrews demonstrates the right 
of Christians to abandon sacrifice, and the destruc- 
tion of the Temple confirmed the argument. In 
the Fourth Gospel, Judaism within the Church lias 
ceased to be of any account ; the antithesis is the 
Jews. Christians are to follow a Light, but they 
have a new law in Christ’s commandments. The 
religion of the Spirit, as proclaimed by St. Paul, 
has permeated the evangelic tradition in the 
Synoptists. The convert has much to learn, and 
Ins teacher is the Church. Christ is his Lawgiver, 
and has entrusted a power of legislation to the 
Church. 

The Judaizers, who kept themselves distinct 
from Gentile Christianity, appear later as Ebion- 
ites and Nazarencs. The Ebionites admitted only 
a Gospel according to St. Matthew, rejected St. 
Paul as an apostate, and denied the divinity of 
Christ. The Nazarencs acknowledged the obliga- 
tion of the whole Mosaic Law for Christians of 
Jcw'ish descent, but allowed Gentile Christians, as 
proselytes of the gate, to omit these observances. 
See artt. Ebionism, Elkesaites. 

(b) In Jewish records. — Rabbinical literature 
has few and obscure references to tho Judaizers, 
for Judaism was firmly resolved to ignore the 
Christianity which had come into boing. It sot 
itself after the Fall of Jerusalem to define the 


iftnon of Holy Scripture, rejecting the Apocrypha 
md apocalyptic Pseudepigrapha, which seemed to 
give prophetic colour to the new religion, and 
expurgating the Greek Bible by tho versions of 
Aquila, Symmachus, and Thcodotion. Within its 
own fold discipline became more stern. 

* A Noahite who has become a proselyte, and bean oirou incised 
and baptized, and afterwards wishes to return from after tho 
Lord, and to be only a sojourning proselyte as ho was before, is 
not to be listened to— on tho contrary, either let him bo oh 
I sraelite in everything, or let him be put to death’ (Hilchuth 
btclachim , ch. x. 3, tr. in A. MacUaul, Old Paths, London, 1846, 

i. 68). 

By the end of the first Christian century tho 
standard Jewish prayer included a formula, 4 May 
there be no hope for the sectaries ’ (pv?, after wards 
changed to O’rzbD, 4 the slanderers’). One of tho 
signs of Messiah’s coming will be that the Kingdom 
the Roman Empire) will be turned to the heresy of 
he Minim (Mish. tiofah, ix. 15). The growth of 
Jhristiauity in the Roman Empire ami the indigna- 
tion of Jews ftt the claim of Christians to inherit 
the promises of tho OT are seen in Jems. JSt'dar. 
38a: 

4 Esau the wicked will put on his lullith and nit with the 
righteous In Paradise In time to come ; and the Holy One will 
drag him and cast him forth from thence.’ 

By the 4th cent. Judaism regards the Minim 
with disdain rather than fear. Tosefta Sank. xiii. 
4. 5 imposes grave punishment on * the Minim (Jew- 
ish Christians), tne M e shummadhim (apostates), 
M*sflrflth (informers), and Anhjdrsin (f ree-t Junkers),* 
and a Jewish comment on Ex 19 4 says that circum- 
cision will not avail to save the Minim from 
Gehinnom (Shemoth liabba , 36a ). This implies 
that Jewish Christians in Palestine still practised 
circumcision in the 4th century. Talmud and 
Midrash confirm Jerome in considering the Nazar* 
enes (Minim, Jewish Christians) an insignificant 
body. 

‘They had no share in the vitality either of Judaism or 
Christianity ’ (Herford, Christianity in Talmud and Midrash, 
p. 894). 

Jerome’s words in a letter to Augustine (Up. 
lxxxiv. 13 [PL xxii. 924]) are : 

* To this day In all the synagogues of the East there is among 
the Jews a sect called Minari (Minim), which is condemned by 
the Pharisees. They are commonly spoken of as Nazar ’•lies, anil 
believe in Christ the Son of God, norn of the Virgin Mary, tho 
same who, th«y say, suffered under Pontius Piluto and rose 
again. In Whom we, too, believe; but while this sect desires 
to be both Jews and Christians, they are neither the one nor the 
other.’ 

8 . Recrudescent forms. — About 1725 .John Glas, 
minister of Tooling, founded a small sect, which 
refrained from tilings strangled and from blood, 
and his son-in-law Handeman gave his name to t lie 
adherents in England (see art. Glasitks). Tim 
Seventh Day Adventists and Soventh Day Baptists 
Judaize in their observance of Saturday. 

[A Judaizing sect arose in Russia about the 
middle of the 15th cent., their chief centres being 
Novgorod and Plcskau, whence they spread to 
Moscow and other cities. They denied the Trinity 
and the Sonship and Messiahship of Christ, and 
rejected tho invocation of the Virgin and t he saints, 
the veneration of icons, the doctrines of original 
sin and redemption, tho Church, and the Hacia- 
ments, while thev gave greater honour to the 
Old than to the New Testament. 4 Sabbatarians* 
are mentioned in the early 18th cent., and Uklein, 
the founder of tho sect of Molokani, adopted for 
himself certain Jewish dietary laws, while his 
pupil, Sundukov, regarded Christ ns infinitely 
inferior to Moses, observed tho Jewish .Sabbath, 
and finally submitted to the Mosaic rite. Sundu- 
kov established the modern sect of Kubbotniki 
(‘ Sabbatarians*), who are scarcely distinguishable 
from real Jews. They are divided into a number 
of sub-sects, tho most important being ■. (a) Govs 
(Hob. i?) f who worship in lleluew under the leader- 
ship of regular Jewish Rabbis and are practically 
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Talmudic Jews j (b) Subliotniki orojicr, differing 
from the lew* numerous Gers only in the use of 
Hussian Bibles and Prayer Books and in the abroga- 
tion of some of the Talmudic rules for. the Sabbath 
and food ; (c) £arai?nites or £ariwi (‘ £arait- 
izers*), who, like the Karaites ( 0 .V.), recognize only 
the Pentateuch and reject the Talmud, but who do 
not observe all the Pen tateu dial laws, e.g. that re- 
garding circumcision ; and (r/) the waning Trans- 
caucasian Nazi means, who deny the resurrection 
of the dead. Mention may likewise bo made of 
the ‘ Jehovists/ founded by Nikolai Ilyin in 184(1, 
in an effort to establish an OT Christianity or 
NT Judaism, although the rather fantastic sect 
was only short-lived. 

Two minor American sects may also be classed 
as Judaizing. The first of these is the Christian 
Israelite, founded by John Wroo at Ashton, Eng- 
land, in 1822, to gather the twelve tribes of Israel, 
the doctrinal basis being the re-establishment of 
the Mosaic Law, and the condition of member- 
ship subscription to ‘ the four l>ooks of Moses and 
the four books of the Gospel.’ Members do not 
cut their hair or heard (of. Lv 19‘*’ 7 ), and object to 
all images and pictures (cf. Ex 20 4 , T)t 5 8 ). Both the 
Jewish and the Christian Sabbaths are observed. 
The second of these sects is the negro Church of 
God and Saints of Christ, established by William 
Crowdy in I89G. Believing that the negroes are 
the descendants of the lost Ten Tribes, this sect 
observes the Jewish calendar and festivals, especi- 
ally tho Sabbath, hut insists on baptism by im- 
mersion, confession of faith in Christ, the Lord’s 
Supper, ami feet- washing. Louis H. Gray.] 

Litkratcrk.— R. T. Herford, Christianity in Talmud and 
Mill rash, London, l'.H»3 ; C. Bigg, The- Origins of Christianity , 
do. 1909; W. Rosenau, Jewish Ceremonial Institutions ami 
Customs, Baltimore, 1903; A. Harnack, The Date of the Arts 
and of the 8ynoi>tic Gospels, Eng. tr., London, 1911, The Acts of 
the Apostles, Eng. tr., do. 1M09; E. Schiirer, Ilist. of the 
Jewish People, Eng. tr., Edinburgh, ISSfi DO; J. Hamburger, 
Ilcalencycloputlie ftir Libel und Talmud, 1., Neustrelilz, 1 S70 ; 
F. J. Foakes Jackson, The Parting of the Hoads, Loudon, 1912 ; 
Exp., 8 th Her., vi. f 101 SJ ; K. K. Grass, * RmwiHelie Sekten,’ § 7 , 
in lieligion in Gesehichtc und Gegenwart, v. [1913-14] 80 f. ; L. 
Zscharnack, ‘ Sabbat harier,’»&. IJHf. ; H. Rosenthal, Mndaiz- 
lug Heresy* in JH vii. [1904] 309 f. ; S. Hurwit*, ‘ Subbotnik!, 'tb. 
xi. [1905] 677 f. ; Luirauof the Census, Special Iieports, * Keligioua 
Bodice, 1900,’ 11. [Washington, l»lo] J87L, 202 f. 

D. M. Kay. 

^ JUDGMENT (Logical). — 1 . Introductory. — 
‘The only use which the understanding can make 
of concepts is to form judgments by them/ while 
‘the understanding maybe < I dined as the faculty 
of judging ’ (Kant, Critique of Pure Henson, Eng. 
tr., London, 1881, pt. 11 . uk. 1 . cb. 1 . § 1). Concepts 
are tho predicates of possible judgments. Infer- 
ence is the derivation of new judgments out of old. 
Method is the disposition of concepts and judg- 
ments in a system. Thus judgment becomes a 
centre of reference for the delining of the other 
logical entities, and, if tho task of definition is to 
be undertaken philosophically, it involves all the 
considerations which contribute to mark out the 
logical consciousness in general ; the labour of pre- 
cision in the use of such conceptions as idea, belief, 
truth, reality, fact; and studied limits between 
the levels of abstraction proper to psychological, 
metaphysical, and logical science respectively. 

It would not serve the specific motives of logical 
doctrine if we followed exclusively either of the 
alternatives prescribed by Mill: ‘an enquiry into 
tho nature of propositions must have one of two 
objects : to analyse the state of mind called Belief, 
or to analyse wlmt is believed’ {A System of Logic*, 
London, 1872, bk. i. ch. v. § 1); or, indeed, if 
we followed too precisely a combination of the 
two. lie himself in his Examination of Sir W. 
Hamilton s Ph ilosojduf (London , 1878) rehes chiefly 
on the reference to belief, while in his Logie he 
insists that ‘ intelligent assertion refers to external 


facts/ and that the import of propositions consists 
in connexion between facts. In pursuing the 
latter analysis, after resolving facts, with meta- 
physical precision, into states of consciousness and 
relations between them, he allows himself in his 
substantive doctrine to replace theso ultimate 
references by more popular conceptions such os 
‘ things/ 1 phenomena/ and ‘ attributes/ Similarly 
Ueberweg defines judgment as ‘ the consciousness 
of tho objective validity of a subjective union of 
conceptions/ without definitely undertaking to 
resolve the contrast or mediate the correspondence 
between the two worlds ; a mere ‘ reference to 
existence ’ gives the judgment ‘ its character as a 
logical function * ( System of Logic and History of 
Logical Doctrines , Eng. tr., London, 1871, § 67). 

A more scrupulous orientation of logical con- 
sciousness with regard to the psychological and 
the objective is attempted in some doctrines now 
current. The judgment is defined as identifying 
tho content of ideas with reality, and the nature 
and possibility of such an achievement are ex- 
plained by resolving reality into a system of ten- 
dencies sustained by judgment itself. Each single 
act of identification enters constitu lively into an 
ever-expanding structure which in itH totality is 
self-sufficient and all-controlling. 

* Our knowledge, or our world in knowledge, exists for us as 
a judgment, that is, ns im affirmation in which our present 
l>ercei>liou is amplified by an ideal interpretation which is 
Identified with it. This interpretation or enlargement claims 
necessity or universality, and is therefore objective as our 
world, f.«. is what we are obliged to think, and wlmt we arc all 
obliged to think. The whole system in process of construction, 
viz. our present perception as extended by interpretation, is 
what wc mean by reality, only with a reservation in favour of 
forms of experience which are nut intellectual at all ‘ ( 1 J. 
Bosanquct, The Essentials of Logic, Ixnidon, 1805, p. 32). 

If we might assume as already understood and 
approved a definite epistemology such as Kant’s, 
wo might escape both uncritical references to 
psychology and popular physics and the intricacies 
of a metaphysical analysis. Kant himself defines 
judgment as ‘ the conception of tho unity of the 
consciousness of different representations, or of 
tbeir relation so far as they make up one notion’ 
{Login, § 17), while in the background of this 
description lies his more definite epistemological 
characterization, ‘the way to bring given cogni- 
tions to the objective unity of tho apperception ’ 
(Ueberweg, Logic , Eng. tr., London, 1871, § 67). 
By tho objective unity, Ueberweg explains, is 
meant * tho mutual connexion of cognitions accord- 
ing to those categories which the Ego evolves from 
itself by its own spontaneity ’ ; and it carries with it 
throughout, its applications the implied subjectivity 
of which lie complains as peculiar to the whole 
Kantian philosophy. 

Yet, unless we throw back upon the doctrine of 
the concept the burden that it carried under the 
older conceptualism, of taking tho initiative in 
orientating tho logical consciousness generally, we 
can give precision to a definition of judgment only 
on tho basis of an epistemology. The motives of 
logical doctrine do not, however, imperatively call 
for this formal precision. It is sufficient that, by 
suggestions borrowed from psychology, popular 
physios, or discriminative reflexion on our spiritual 
nature as a whole, our specifically logical conscious- 
ness may be aroused apart from cither introspective 
or external observation ; and a clue to the recogni- 
tion of the act of judgment may then be supplied 
from tho detail of its conscious functions and 
specific ideals, over and above the ideals of the 
concept. In the plan of our spiritual nature there 
must be a faculty which commits the detailed 
activities of intelligence to a resultant imposed by 
external nature and history, while the concept 
provides bounds for each commitment amid the 
measureless possibilities. The faculty of judg- 
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ment, consequently, follows special constitutive 
ideals, which may be entitled, with some technical 
adaptation and departure from the common usage 
of tne words, necessity, universality, and synthetic 
unity. 

a. Constitutive ideals. — (a) Necessity. — Necessity 
is akin to the inevitableness of fact and the abso- 
luteness of natural law. It is described by Sigwart 
thus : 

‘ Besides the necessity of psychological causality, there is 
another which springs entirely from the content and object of 
Thought itself, which is therefore grounded, not upon the 
variable subjective states of the individual, but upon the nature 
of the object thought of, and which may so far be called 
objective ’ (Logic, Eng. tr., London, 1895, § 1. 6). 

It is an ultimate constraint upon intellectual 
spontaneity, and finds incidental expression in 
such phrases as ‘ I am obliged to think, ‘ I cannot 
but believe ’ (Bosanquet, Essentials, p. 21). It is 
recognized in current psychology as ‘objective 
control of ideational processes' (G. F. Stout, 
Manual of Psychology 8 , London, 1913, bk. iv. eh. 
viii. § 1). It is described with varieties of logical 
suggestion, such as the ‘inherence of truth or 
falsehood* (Aristotle), the ‘ truth-value of a relation 
between ideas’ (Windelband), the ‘claim to be 
true* (Bosanquet). It may bo contrasted with the 
freedom of tlio concept, which Mill considers a 
‘ mere creation of the mind ’ {Exam, of Hamilton °, 
p. 419), and which is certainly differently related 
to personality. 

Following a general, though ill-defined, logical 
tradition, wo may distinguish three modes in 
which necessity confronts our ideas. It may bo 
conveyed by the contents of the concepts which 
we employ independently of their origin. If wo 
choose to conceive a three-sided figure, we must 
believe it to have three angles and these equal to 
two right armies. If we think of an organism in 
growth and decay, we inuBt expect it to die ; if we 
think of a perfect nature, we must, according to 
Descartes, predicate existence. The necessity may, 
however, he conveyed through the activity of 
other faculties than tho conceptual— perception, 
introspection, memory, fooling, oven respect for 
authority: ‘Some swans are white’; ‘Napoleon 
died at St. Helena* ; ‘ I am of all men most miser- 
able.* And a necessity, though conveyed neither 
through concepts alone nor through the more 
directly presen tative faculties alone, may yet 
through tfie union and co-operation of these media 
commit our ideational activities to at least an 
anticipation of a final surrender to concepts or to 
perceptions : ‘ Rain may fall to-morrow * ; * Cancer 
may oe incurable.’ A judgment which is fringed 
with the consciousness of the medium of its own 
necessity may be entitled a ‘ modal ’ judgment : 
‘ It must be so ; it is so ; it may bo so.* Kant 
defines modality as a relation of tho judgment to 
our completo faculty of cognition, or as the value 
of a judgment for our thought in general, and dis- 
tinguishes it as apodeictie, assertoric, or problem- 
atic ( Critique , pt. ii. bk. i. ch. i. § 4). 

(ft) Universality. — Constraint on the spontaneity 
of our personality is common to tho world of 
persons ; what we are obliged to think is what we 
are all obliged to think (Bosanquet, Essentials, 
p. 32), conditionally, of course, on our being sub- 
jected to tho Bamo medium of necessity. It has 
already been noted (see art. Concept [Logical]) that 
it is because of a logical solicitude for uni vernal 
validity as the hall-mark of necessity that the 
freedom of the concept ought, by means of conven- 
tions in tho use of language, to be deliberately 
harmonized with the intellectual outlook of man- 
kind in general. Through common concepts we 
reach common media of necessity in judgment, 
and can then share, and co-operate in creating, a 
common ‘inheritance of science and civilization.* 


But tho harmonization of concepts is ultimately 
dependent on a common identification of particular 
things. And a logical system which, like tho 
Aristotelian has specially in view to promote co- 
operative thought, must give fundamental signifi- 
cance to differences in the extent to w hich j udgments 
presume tho common identification of tilings. 
.Judgment may be defined as the identification of 
a denotation, along with discrimination as to con- 
notations or conceptual intensions (cf. K E. 0. 
Jones, New Law of Thought, Cambridge, 1911, 
p. 1 ff.). And, for purposes of common discourse or 
debate, judgments must bo classified according to 
‘ quantity ’ — as singular or general, where one 
thing or a collection of things is identifiable by 
all thinkers ; or as particular, where the identity is 
only so far open to all that for each person it lies 
within the limits of a common totality of identi- 
fiable things: ‘Alexander died’; ‘Ali men die’; 

‘ Some men die willingly.’ 

(c) Synthetic, unity. — All the authoritative 
descriptions of tho act of judgment, while varying 
much in their suggest iveness as to tho sources of 
constraint and tho significance of universality, 
agree in requiring Unit synthesis, combination, or 
construction shall he shown in the product. It is 
owinjjj to this uniform achievement of judgment 
that in psychical sequence concepts originate with 
it, and that in much recent logic the function 
assigned to judgmont largely absorbs that more 
proper to the concept. J udginent is an enunciation 
after a complex manner (Aristotle), discloses a 
relation between two things (Avicenna), connects 
together or separates from each ot her two notions 
(Wolll), connects many possible cognitions into 
one (Kant), connects the attributes connoted by 
terms (Mill), connects subject and predicate in 
definite form (Lotze). 

Obviously a function of our spiritual mil urn 
which adjusts its reactions to the complexities of 
tho world must be connective. Tu each act of 
judgment tho constraint from reality and tho 
stress of intellectual responsibility fall where t hey 
can meet with two conditions: a definite interest 
has selected a delimitation within tho immeasur- 
able area of possible truth, and again a definite 
concept is available for reaction on it. 

* Although the ultimate subject [i.e. reality in general] ex- 
tends beyond the content of tho judgment, yet la every judg- 
ment t horo in a starting-point or point of contact with tin; ulti- 
mate subject ; and the starting-point or point of coni net with 
reality Is present in a rudimentary form in the simplest percep- 
tive judgment, as it is explicitly in the later and more elaborate 
types ' (llosanquet, Logic, Oxford, 1888, bk. 1. oh. i. p. b:‘). 

Thus the synthesis special to each pulsation of 
the faculty links a predicate with a subject. And, 
although the whole construct becomes a unity and 
feels a necessity and universalit y dominant through- 
out, and the attendant psychical complex may 
present to introspection either simultaneity or a 
variable sequence, yet functionally judgment, 
following its own principle, duality, ‘divides no 
less than it binds together ideas that are mutually 
associated,* in order that it may ‘connect subject 
and predicate indefinite form ’ (Lotze, M icrocosmus, 
I!ng. tr., Edinburgh, 1885, ii. 4, §4, and Outlines of 
Logic, Boston, 1892, § 21). 

Our logical consciousness must find syritdiosis in 
denial as well as in affirmation, notwithstanding 
such an antithesis between them as is in the 
description of judgment quoted above from Wolff, 
ami notwithstanding that affirmation introduces 
character, while negation introduces only contrast, 
into the expanding system of timeless truth. 

3. Grades of synthetic relation.* The delimita- 
tion of interest, or the point of contact with reality, 
may be given either in presentation, or by the 
conceptual faculty, or through reflexion on deter- 
minations of completo judgment itself. 
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(a) Presentational. -- Thoro are ‘ impersonal ’ 
judgments, in which the selection of subject is 
us indefinite as is possible in view of a proposed 
predicate— e.g., ‘It. rains’; and ‘demonstrative’ 
judgments, where only the position in space or 
time is definite' — ‘Tills is the forest primeval.* 
Aristotle spoke of ‘terms’ which can neither be 
predicated of a subject nor inhere in a subject, hut 
can only hr, a subject ( Categories , v. 10) ; and this 
implies that the synthetic relation is botween thing 
merely presented and concept. 

(h) Conceptual . — The presentational faculties 
may receive aid from the concept in various ways 
and degrees : ‘ The Jirst man was a living soul,’ a 

* singular’ judgment ; ‘ Our fathers have told us,’ 
an ‘ enurnerativc ’judgment ; 4 Man is few of days,’ 
a ‘concrete general * judgment; ‘Love is the ful- 
fil ling of the law,’ an * abstract * judgment. There 
is now a synthetic relation between two concepts, 
fluperndded to that between thing and concept. 

(c) Rejtrrtive , . — The starting-point of a judgment 
may bo given directly neither oy presentation nor 
by conception, but by the faculty of reflecting on 
judgments, actual or possible, whose starting-point 
is so given : ‘ If I had standing ground, 1 could 
move the world’; ‘If wo are sons, thon heirs’; 

* Either there is a resurrection or mankind is 
irrational.’ Mill describes such a judgment as 
dealing with the logical inferahility of proposi- 
tions : ‘That we nro heirs is inferable from our 
being sons’; other writers, as the relating of 
‘condition’ to ‘consequent*: ‘Sonship is the 
condition of heirship.’ They .are entitled hypo- 
thetical, and the specially composite form in which 
‘condition ’ and ‘ consequent* are found by negat- 
ing any one of tho members is entitled disjunctive : 
‘If there is not a resurrection, mankind is irra- 
tional,’ while, ‘If mankind is not irrational, there 
is a resurrection.’ 

TiiTRiiATntR. — Sco tho various By steins of Logic; and especi- 
ally, In addition to the authorities quoted above, the recent 
oiich mentioned as representative under art. Concbit (Logical), 
nr as important or frequently referred to on the nature nf 
Inference under art.. I.vfkkknch. There aro numerous mono- 
graph*, especially on tho psychological and epiMtcmologlcal 
implications of judgment, and among the more recent and 
relevant to logic may he mentioned A. Wolf, Stint inn in Logic, 
Cambridge, 1905 ; P. Janet and G. S6ailles, Hist, de la philo- 
sophic, Paris, 1887, pt. i. problem 3. ch. iv. ; F. Hillebrand, 
Die nt'ucn Thcurien dcr kategnr. Schlimc , Vienna, 1891 ; W. 
Jerusalem, Die U rtheihjvvct.ion, do. 1895; A. Mcinong, 
Tiber A nnahmen-, Leipzig, 1910; J. M. Baldwin, Thought and 
Thing*, ii. f Ijondon, 1908. J, BROUGH. 

JUGGERNAUT.— Sec JaqannAth. 

J[UMNA (Skr. Yamunit personified as Yami, 
twin sister of Yuma, the god of death). — One of the 
great rivers of N. India, rising in the Himalaya 
near Janmotrl ( q.v . ), and finally joining the Ganges 
at Prayfiga, ‘the place of sacrilico 'par excellence, 
now known as Allahabad (q.v.). In tho Rigvoda it. 
occupies a position lower even than that of the 
Ganges, the Aryans having reached its banks only 
at a later period when they migrated eastward from 
their original settlements in the Panjab. When it 
is addressed it is only in connexion with other 
rivets, Gahgfi, SarasvatT, Sutudri, Parusnl, and 
others, twenty-one in all (Rigveda, x. lxxv. 0 ; cf. 
V. Hi. 17, vii. xviii. 19, and see J. Muir, Grig. 
Skr. Texts, ii.»[1874] 346 f. ; A. A. Macdonell, Vedic 
Mythology , Strassburg, 1897, p. 86). In the later 
literature the geographical outlook widens, and it 
is called ‘ the great river Yamuna,’ and is described 
as one of tho three children of tho Sun by Sanjha, 
daughter of ViSvakarman, architect of the universe 
( Vishnu Purdna, tr. H. II. Wilson, London, 1864-77, 
iii. 20, v. 82). Another legend describes the river 
as both sister and wife of Yama, god of death ; and 
the story of thoir incest curiously resembles a tale 
which Plutarch (de Fluv. iv.), doubtless from Indian 


sources, attributes to the Ganges. Naturally, as 
the river flows past Mathura, the scene of the 
Kr§na cultus, it nas been included in this complex 
series of myths. Bnlaranm, in a state of intoxi- 
cation, ordered the river to approach him, as lie 
desired to bathe. 

‘ The river, disregarding the wordsof adrunken man, came not 
(at his bidding). On which, Rama, in a rage, took up his plough- 
share, which ht plunged into her hank, and dragged her to 
him, calling out : " Will you not come, you Jado ? will you not 
come ? Now go where you please (l! you can).” Thus saying, 
ho compelled tho dark river to quit its ordinary course, and 
follow him whithersoever he wandered through the wood. As- 
suming a mortal figure, the Yamuna, with distracted looks, ap- 
proached llalablmdra, and entreated him to pardon her, and let 
her go. But he replied : “ I will drag you with my ploughshare, 
in a thousand directions, since you contemn my prowess and 
strength.” At last, however, appeased by her reiterated 

f ray era, he let hor go, after she had watered all the country ' 
Vithw TurdQa, v. 07 f.). 

Wilson interprets this legend as referring to the 
excavation of ancient irrigation channels from the 
river; but F. S. Growse (Mathura*, Allahabad, 
1883, p. 184 f.) holds that thero are no signs of 
ancient canals in the neighbourhood, and that the 
existing involution of tho river sntliciently explains 
tho myth. When tho classical writers gained know- 
ledge of the river, it was known by Ptolemy (VII. i. 
29, 42) under tho name Diamouna(J. W. McOrindle, 
Ancient India as described by Ptolemy , London, 
1885, p. 98 IF. ), by Arrian ( Indxka , viii.) as Jobarcs, 
by Plmy (JIN vi. 19) as Jomanes. 

Tho legend of incest connected with the Jumna, 
tho fact that it is supposed never to have been 
cleansed by tho marriage ceremony, the only rile 
of purification in which the Hindu woman shares, 
and tho supposed resultant indigestibility of the 
water aro some of the causes which have contri- 
buted to render it a less sacred river than the 
Ganges. Its source at Jamnotri is much loss fre- 
quented by pilgrims than Gahgotrt (q.v. ). Though 
it flows through a country sanctified in the upper 
part of its course by many legonds of gods and 
heroes (K. T. Atkinson, Himalayan Gazetteer, 
Allahabiid, 1882-84 ii. ch. iii. passim), thence past 
Delhi (q.v.), the ancient Indraprastha, an early 
Indo- Aryan settlement, Mathura, the seat of the 
Krona cultus, and Agra (q.v.), tho Mughal capital, 
still, except Mathura (q.v.) and in a less degree 
Hatesar (q.v.), there is no great place of pilgrimage 
on its banks, and it does not acquire full sanctity 
until it unites with tho Ganges at the holy place 
known as TrivenI, or 4 the t riple braid,’ where the 
Ganges and Jumna are supposed to receive by 
means of an underground channel tho waters of 
the Sarasvati. Here the stream of the Jumna is 
clear and blue, in striking contrast to the mud- 
laden waters of the Ganges. 

Litkratcrr.— T lio authorities aro quoted in the article. For 
the geography floo IGI xiv. [1908] 232f. W. CltOOKK. 

JUNNAR (said to be a corruption of Jmulna - 
gara, ‘old city,’ and wrongly identified with the 
Tagara of Greek writers and Hindu tradition, 
which is really Ter in the Nizam’s Dominions 
[,J HAS, 1901, p. 53711’.]).— A town in tho Poona 
District of the Bombay Presidency; lat. 19° 12' 
N. ; long. 73° 53' E. Its importance depends on 
its command of the Niina pass, which leads to the 
W. coast. The town is surrounded by hills contain- 
ing Buddhist caves nearly equally distributed in five 
dittcrent localities, including fifty-soven separate 
excavations. These caves are devoid of figure 
ornament or imagery, in this respect strongly con- 
trasting with those of later date, such as Ellora 
(q.v.) and Ajanta (q.v.). 

1 Although none of these caves can compare either In magni- 
ficence or interest with the Chaityas of Rhaja or KarlO, or 
the Vih&ras of Ntalk, their forms are still full of instruc- 
tlon to the student of cave architecture. The group comprises 
specimens of almost every variety of rock-cut temples, and 
several forma not found elsewhere, and though plainer than 
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most of those executed afterwards, are still not devoid of orna- 
ment. They form, in fact, an intermediate step between the 
puritanical plainness of the Kalhiaw&r groups and those of the 
age which succeeded them ’ (Fergusson-Burgcss, Cave Templet, 
p. 240). 

They certainly belong to the first great division of 
Buddhist caves. Some of the earliest may ho dated 
100 or 150 H.C. ; and between this ami A.D. 100 
or 150 the whole series may bo placed. The 
place was successively occupied by Hindus and 
Muhammadans, and tho latter have left one im- 
portant building known as Saudiigar Utitnbac, 
1 The Merchant’s Dome.* 


Literature.-— J. Fergusson and J. Burgess, The Cave Tem- 
plet of India , London, 1880, p. 248 ff. ; Pandit Bhagv&nl&l 
Indrajl, in BG xvlli. (18861pt. lit. 168 ff. The place was viHited by 
J. Fryer In 1676 ; see his New Account of East I ndia and Persia 
(Hakluyt Society), London, 1909, i. 828 tf. \V. CltOOKE. 


JUSTICE.— See Righteousness, Law. 


JUSTIFICATION.— The verb fc/ra«iw, which 
‘justify* represents, means ‘account righteous.* 
It is used both in the LXX and in the NT, and is 
juridical in idea, though forensic associations are 
not necessarily present to the mind of the writer, 
whenever tho word occurs. Tt implies an acquittal 
or declaration of righteousness, whether tho facts 
of tho case correspond with the pronouncement or 
not. The situation to which it refers is the result 
of past action, not the cause of future activities. 
It describes tho acquirement of a status, not tho 
production of a state. It has reference to personal 
relations, not to psychological conditions. The 
only instance in the LXX that might seem to con- 
tradict this statement, Ps 72 (AV 73) 13 — dpa 
paralus tdiKaluxra vi]v KapSlav fiov — not improbably 
implies an act of self- justification before God 
rather than a process of self-cleansing. In every 
other case when tho word occurs, it is proof of 
righteousness that is implied. In viow of Uo 4 B 
tho words of Ex 23 7 — ov SiKaiwaeis rbv daefH}— should 
he noted (of. Is S 23 ). Thus the verb becomes equiva- 
lent to * absolve e.g., Sir 26 29 etc. In the NT the 
parable of the Pharisee and the Publican shows the 
word as involving the sense both of self- justification 
and of absolution (Lk 18 14 ; cf. 10 2B 16 15 ). Tho 
Epistle of James, in the spirit of Christ’s words 
in Mt 12 37 , regards Abraham’s obedience and 
Ilahnb’s loyalty as ‘justifying’ them, because 
their actions arc stamped by tlio OT as winning 
the Divine approval (2 14 * 26 ). It shows no sign of 
appreciating the deeper ethical senso which attaches 
to the word in tho parahlo cited above. 

But it is from St. Paul’s use of the verb in tho 
Epistles to the Romans and GalatianB that tho 
term ‘justification* has achieved its permanent 
place in Christian theology. Tho idea first ap- 
pears in connexion with the controversy between 
Paul and Cephas at Antioch (Gal 2 11 * 21 ), when the 
latter, having lived ‘as do the Gentiles,* separated 
himself together with othor Hebrew Christians, 
fearing 4 certain who came from James.’ St. Paul 
represents himself as having contended that the 
recognition of Jesus as Messiah meant an acknow- 
ledgment that a man is not justified by tho works 
of the law, but ‘through faith in Jesus Christ’ 
(v. 18 ). The old antithesis between thoRo who were 
‘Jews by nature* and ‘sinners of the Gentiles* 
(v. 13 ) ha« become little moro than a convention. 
Justification was applied to a human being as such 
(v. lfl Avdowi ros), that henceforth living whether 1 as 
do tho Jews’ or ‘ as do the Gentiles’ (v. 14 ) ho might 
‘live unto God’ (v. 1 ®). This was the life ‘in 
Christ,’ which in its relation to God is spoken of as 
‘justification in Christ’ (v. 17 ). On its Godward 
side it depended upon the death of Christ, which 
was ‘ gratuitous’ (v. ai dwpedv), if righteousness wore 
attained ‘ through the law,’ i.e. by outward com- 
pliance with its ordinances, and not ‘in faith of 


the Son of God’ (v. 20 ). Tn tho following chapter 
the idea is still further expanded. St. Paul appeals 
to the bestowal of 4 the Spirit ’ (3 2 ), which was an 
actual experience of the Galatian converts. As 
a result of ‘hearing the gospel* (i5.) an effect had 
actually taken place which was in itself the witness 
of a right relation between God and the members 
of the Christian community. The delivery of tho 
message had been met by, or, rather, had produced, 

‘ faith’ in those who heard (see lto 10 17 ; of. He 4 2 ). 
They had been enabled to trust God and so become 
recipients of His grace. This loads the Apostle to 
introduce two pivot passages from the OT, one from 
the Law and the other from the Prophets, which 
express the principles that reach their consumma- 
tion in Christ. ‘ Abraham bolieved God and it was 
reckoned unto him for righteousness’ (Gn 15°, cited 
v. 8 ). 1 The righteous shall live as a result of fnith ’ 

(Ifab 2 4 , cited v. 11 ). Tho book of Genesis presents 
as an initial act what Ilabakkuk represents as a 
continuing condition. The purpose of salvation 
begins with Abraham, though tho promise reaches 
its fruition in Christ. His surrender to this pur- 
pose was an act of faith which the OT had rightly 
described as ‘reckoned for righteousness’ because 
it enabled God to establish thoso relations with 
him which, viewed from tho manward side, con- 
stitute ‘ righteousness. ’ And it can bo carried 
forward to its consummation in tho full ‘vision’ 
(Hab 2 s ) or revelation only if tho attitude of faitli 
is permanently maintained. 

The real scope of St. Paul’s argument cannot bo 
understood unless it is seen that he undercuts tho 
whole controversy in which he had been involved. 
‘Neither circumcision availeth anything nor un- 
cireumeision ’ (Gal 6 8 6 18 ; cf. 1 Co 7 ,B ). The self- 
condemned action of Peter in separating himself 
from the Gentiles (2 n ) and tho subsequent defec- 
tion of the Galatian Church under stress of tho 
demand that they should submit to circumcision 
and its practical implications (4 10 6 13 ) had empha- 
sized those precepts of the Mosaic system which 
were occupied with ceremonial rather limn with 
conduct. It was, in fact, ceremonial observance, 
and not the keeping of the Moral Law, that was 
endangering the freedom of tho gospel. This fact, 
though even in Galatians the conception of law is 
not wholly confined to theso provisions, enabled 
St. Paul to perceive that moral actions have only 
the value of ritual acta if regarded simply as con- 
formity with law. Law, therefore, is a system of 
regulations and has tho value of discipline (!P 
iraiSayoryfo). That particular form of it which 
was immediately in question, viz. tho Mosaic 
Code, could only have been meant to prepare thoso 
whose faith had already responded to tho promise 
for the fuller response which its fulfilment in Christ 
would demand. The Law was until Christ (id. els 
Xpurriv). Those who aro living under the Law ((» 
vbfiip), if they are justified at nil, are justified, as 
Abraham was, by trusting in God. Their obedience 
would be a ‘ fruit of the Spirit’ (S 22 ) in so far as tho 
life unto God was granted m anticipation of the ful- 
filment of the promise in Christ. All this is implied, 
if not implicitly stated, in the argument concerning 
tho faith of Abraham p 8 ' 83 ). In principle, God's 
dealings with mankind have always been tho same, 
llis purpose has always been to draw men into 
those relations with Himself which confer the 
status of sonship, tho gift of the Spirit, and the 
possession of life, in Christ. The historical work 
of Jesus is only the sending forth of tho Son in tho 
fullness of the time (4 4 ), i.e. at the appropriate mo- 
ment in tho education of the human race. The 
gospel was preached beforehand to Abraham, who 
received the promise (3 8 ), as afterwards to Christian 
disciples, who have received * the promise of the 
Spirit through faith* (v. u ). The Cross of Christ 
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stands in living relation to both. All alike were 
loved by the Son of God, who gave Himself for 
them (2 20 ). All alike must acknowledge, at least 
implicitly, that the life that they now live in the 
flesh they live through faith in linn ( ib .). 

It must be observed that St. Paul uses the 
phrase * justified in Christ* (2 17 ). Here he com- 
bines in one sentence two lines of teaching, which 
many modern interpreters have found it difficult 
to correlate. It has been asserted that the deepest 
and most vital thought of the Apostle is expressed 
in the phrase * in Christ,* and that the whole argu- 
ment concerning justification by faith is only a 
controversial device to account for the apparent 
paradox of abandoning the Jewish system while 
acknowledging Jesus as the fulfiller of the Messianic 
expectation. The Kpistle to the Galatians is too 
obviously a vehement attempt to express the per- 
sonal experience manifested in its autobiographic 
passages to make such a conclusion probable, and 
the fuller elaboration of the soteriologieal doctrine 
in ltomans, which has no immediate reference to 
controversy, renders it practically impossible. The 
personal history of St. Paul himself, if any other 
point of contact were vranting, would in itself bo 
sufficient to hold together justification by faith and 
the life in Christ as representing two equally im- 
portant aspects of the one Christian experience. 
Hut at the very outset the Apostle has himself 
welded them together in this conception of justifi- 
cation in Christ, w hich may in turn be interpreted 
by the phrase used in Ho 5 10 — * justification of life.’ 
Condemnation, not a formal sentence but an atti- 
tude of God towards transgressors, rests upon all 
those who 4 in Adam ’ sin (Ho 5 1B ). So justification, 
i.e. the act of God whereby Ho accepts mankind 
for the sake of what Christ has done, of which 
tho issue is life, rests upon all those who as a con- 
sequence live in Christ. What w r o have to recog- 
nize is that to the mind of the Apostle justification 
is a Divine act, and only figuratively a declaration. 
Tho metaphor is forensic, hut the fact is such only 
so far as all forgiveness may he said to partake of 
this quality. Hcing the act of the living God, it is 
dynamic, and as such necessarily involves tho 
infusion of the Spirit. Consequently it brings with 
it love, joy, peace, etc., which are the fruit of the 
Spirit, anu (lie presence of Avhicli is part of the 
essential experience of the life in Christ, But (1) 
inasmuch as by baptism we 4 put on Christ’ (Gal 3‘ 7 ), 
it is manifest that active faith is involvod in the 
complex result, it is, therefore, all one whether 
we say that we live tho now life ‘in Christ* or 
4 through faith in Christ.* St. Paul’s doctrine is 
not one of a mystical union ex opere operato. It 
is reached through a conscious act of appropriation. 
And (2) the sending forth into our hearts of the 
Spirit of the Son (4 6 ), though it issues in the repro- 
duction of Christ in us (v. Iy ), an ethical as well as 
spiritual transformation, is primarily the medium 
through w hich we are enabled to call upon God as 
Father (v. G ). This involves a dogmatic, which is not 
given in experience, but to which experience testifies, 
viz. that we are no longer bondservants but sons and 
heirs of God (ib . ). The fundamental fact, therefore, 
lies in the realm of aKsolnte, theological truth. To 
recognize Christ as Redeemer is to acknowledge Him 
as the Messiah, in whom the Kingdom is established, 
in which a new status is conferred on every disciplo 
expressed under the figure of ‘adoption* (v. e ). 
Compare the Epistle to the Ephesians, which takes 
up the language of the earlier Epistles — 4 by grace 
have ye been saved through faith * (Eph 2®)— and 
interprets it to mean the translation of sinners, 
through forgiveness by tho blood of the Cross, 
into the predetermined Kingdom of Christ (Eph. 
passim). It is clear that St. Paul accepted in 
general outline the dogmatic belief of the primi- 


tive community concerning the Kingdom of the 
righteous, which had been brought in by the 
exaltation of Jesus, which was already present to 
faith in the life of the ecclesia, and whose final 
revelation was anticipated in the sacraments. 4 We 
through the Spirit by faith wait for the hope of 
righteousness * (Gal 5 5 ), being delivered by Him who 
gave Himself for our sins out of this present evil 
world ( l 4 ). There is, therefore, an eschatological ele- 
ment in the idea of justification. It is initial to the 
Christian life in the sense of inaugurating those 
relations with God which issue in the experience 
of the Spirit. It is final in so far as it is only ulti- 
mately reached with that judgment which at the 
end will establish the Kingdom. What St. Paul 
criticized in the Pharisaism of his contemporaries 
was not the passion for ethical righteousness, which 
he shared, but the spiritual blindness which did 
not perceive the need of a new creation, of the 
uplifting of human life, whother Jewish or Gentilo, 
on to a new level, the 4 Jerusalem that is above* 
(4 28 ), into which men must he reborn by a Divine 
act. This act is forgiveness (3 8 ; cf. Ito 4 0 ), to 
which justification is therefore equivalent. 

The Epistle to the Homans presents the teaching 
of justification in a less controversial and more 
philosophic spirit. First of all, it affirms tho ethical 
proposition that 4 not the hearers of a law are just 
before God, but tho doers of a law shall be justified ’ 

Q . This principle is universal in its application, 
holds good of Gentiles who, not having a law 
divinely expressed in a revealed code, yet 4 hIicw the 
work of the law written in their hearts * (v. 1B ), i.e. in 
so far as they arc obedient to tho dictates of con- 
science. Here it is clear that ceremonial observance 
passes into the background. Law means a moral 
ideal, as expressed, e.g ., in the Ten Words. But it 
is precisely here that the difficulty arises. The 
condition of tho world generally makes it abund- 
antly clear that mankind at large are under ‘the 
wrath of God’ (l 18 - 7 ) manifestly revealed in abomin- 
able lusts and passions, to which they are enslaved. 
The experience of those who have endeavoured 4 to 
establish their own righteousness’ (10 s ) by attempt- 
ing to make their actions correspond to a known 
standard of righteousness, such as tho ethical code 
of the Hebrews, only serves to convict them of 
innumerable transgressions, and of falling short 
of the glory of God (3^). Ideally tho command- 
ment which is holy, righteous, and good is ordained 
unto life, because it is a measure of just conduct, 
hut in effect it is 4 found to be unto death ’ (7 10 * la ), 
bemuse, as the measure of our own shortcomings, 
it brings 4 the knowledge of sin’ (3 30 ). St. Paul is 
here universalizing his own experience, which is 
the ultimate basis of his argument. He has been 
made aware of * a law in the members* warring 
against 4 the law of the mind,’ the standard which 
reason and conscience approve, and bringing him 
into captivity under tho law, or rule of sin, which 
has provoked a cry for deliverance (7 s8, * 4 ). As in 
Galatians, there is a dogmatic world-view lying 
behind the testimony of experience, which is the 
pledge of an 4 eschatological’ condemnation ‘in 
the day when God shall judge the secrets of men, 
according to my gospel, by Jesus Christ’ (2 16 ). 
This dogmatic governs t-lie form of statement. The 
desire to escape the stings of conscience is the 
immediate, to stand as ‘righteous’ in tho day 
of judgment the ultimate, yearning of the sinner. 
Tho greater includes the less. 

The sad experience of the Apostle drives him to 
the conclusion that the law is weak (8 3 ), because 
it cannot effect what it demands. But against it 
he is able to set his experience as a Christian. ‘ I 
thank God through Jcsub Christ our Lord* (7“). 
So from the outset lie proclaims his gospel as * the 
power of God unto salvation to every one that be- 
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lieveth * (l ,f ). To accept this message, to obey this 
gospel, to be * in Christ Jesus’ (see above) is ‘to 
walk after the spirit ' (8 4 ) and to escape from sin 
in present experience, and so to have the assurance 
that there is ‘no condemnation’ (v. 1 ) here or here- 
after. The * righteousness of God,’ a living, active 
force disclosed in Christ, is contrasted with a man’s 
‘own righteousness,’ which the revealed law shows 
to have no existence in fact. This Divine right- 
eousness is ‘by faith unto faith’ (l 17 ). Faith 
contemplates the manifestation of that righteous- 
ness in the Person and Work of Christ 
the trustful acceptance of which as the gift of 
God leads to that faith by which, abandoning 
self-sufficiency, we become obedient, surrender 
ourselves, to it. First of all there is the ex- 
perience of ‘newness of life* (6 4 ), an identification 
with Christ so complete that St. Paul can use the 
expressions ‘ buried with Christ in baptism,’ * cruci- 
fied with Christ,’ ‘risen with him’ (6 16 ). In 
proportion as this faith is active in us, we hence- 
forth cease to serve sin (v.®), we arc liberated from 
‘ the law of sin and death ’ (8 2 ), and no longer find 
sin reigning in our mortal bodies (G ,a ). * The first- 

fruits of the Spirit’ (S^) become manifest in the 
mortifying of the deeds of the body. The love of 
Christ— the love of God in Christ— became, as the 
Apostle had himself proved, an influence so power- 
ful that he could speak of Christ, or the Spirit of 
Christ (the two expressions arc practically indis- 
tinguishable [8 010 ]), inhabiting his personality, the 
source of holiness and of good works. But, as in 
Galatians, this is clearly no unio mystica , trans- 
forming the character ex opere operato , but a 
conscious fellowship based upon loyalty and trust. 
As it is expressed in Kphcsians, he had yielded 
himself to the Redeemer, that Christ might dwell 
in bis heart by faith (Eph 3 17 * ly ). 

But, if this were all, the Death and Resurrection 
of Christ would remain unexplained ; the relation 
of these facts to the reproduction of tho life of 
Christ in the believer would be undefined. Once 
again, therefore, the ethical result is taken as the 
pledge of that altered relationship to (Sod which 
was dogmatically expressed in the theology of the 
primitive community as tho covering effect of the 
work of Christ on our behalf. ‘ Tho Spirit himself 
bcarcbh witness with our spirit that we are the 
children of God’ (Ro 8 10 ). Tho actual, realized 
effects wrought in those who wore admitted to the 
fellowship of disciples, the fulfilling of the ordinances 
of tho law in those who were walking not after the 
flesh hut after the spirit, are the immediate and 
subjective pledge of an ultimate and objective re- 
lationship between tho members of the community 
reconciled in Christ on the one hand and Him who 
is God and Father on the other. Viewed from the 
sido of God’s action, which is all along spontaneous, 
paramount, and free, this condition is Drought alsmt 
by grace or free favour. On man’s sido it results 
from faith, which is not a meritorious and indepen- 
dent act, but is itself a Divine gift, tho reflex in 
human experience of free grace. 

That the Pauline doctrine is forensic in form 
rather than in fact should bo clear from the 
following considerations. The Apostle necessarily 
contrasted the freedom and ioy of his experience 
as a Christian, and tho altered relationship to God, 
to which it testified, with his former experience as 
a Pharisee. IIo had believed that as a circumcised 
Hebrew he had been admitted to a community in 
which the strenuous observance of the Mosaic Law 
both on the ceremonial and on the moral side afforded 
a meritorious ground for the final sentence of the 
Divine Lawgiver and would procure his acceptance. 
What he had once hoped to attain by a process 
of legal compliance baa now been reached by tho 
establishment of relations which were not legal at 


all, viz. by the free exercise of God's fatherly 
love towards him in Christ, which had awakened a 
responsive trust. This is the essential Christian 
experience, however it bo expressed. Its note is 
the restoration through forgiveness of personal 
relations with a Father, not the satisfaction of the 
claim of a Lawgiver. Thus the term ‘ justification,' 
as used to express what tho NT elsewhere calls 
* salvation,’ is forensic in what it denies rather 
than in what it affirms. But, inasmuch as Pharisaism 
arises out of that stage in the education of man in 
which ho learns to recognize tho holy love of God 
through the disciplinary revelation of llis character 
in tho precepts of a formal law, the conception of 
salvation is not adequately expressed unless it is 
seen in relation to what ‘ the law could not do in 
that it was weak.’ Nor must wo fail to perceive 
that faith is not an antecedent condition, hut is 
involved in tho idea of justification, so that the 
method cannot ho separated from the fact. What 
the gospel means by ‘thy faith hath saved thee’ 
St. Paul expresses by saying that wo are justified 
through faith. The correlatives which together are 
tho keynote of justification are graco and faith, 
the former being the activity of God’s personality 
towards nmn os realized and expressed in the his- 
torical work of Christ, the latter being the activity 
of man’s personality towards God who thus manifests 
llimsclf as Redeemer. They are indeed two ways 
of expressing the same relation viewed from opposite 
sides. It is logic, not experience, that separate's 
them, and that requires a third term like justifica- 
tion to express tho resultant of both. Rut it is 
faith that is the norm of the Pauline theology. 
And justification must always be interpreted m 
the light of tho experience implicit in the A po.' tie’s 
obedience to tho heavenly vision (Ac 2fi jy ), ami 
slimmed up in the declaration: ‘The life that I 
now live in tho flesh l livo in faith, faith in the 
Son of God, who loved me and gave himself 
for mo’ (Gal 2 20 ). 

The connexion between justification and baptism, 
though St. Paul does not himself explicitly adjust 
the terms, arises out of the fact that ‘ we are justi- 
fied in Christ' ;i,e. Christ is tho sphere in which 
justification takes place. Tho Son of God is re- 
vealed not merely to, but in, tho believer (Gal l lfi ), 
and this because ho is ‘created in Christ Jesus’ 
(Eph 2 10 ). The purpose of God was ‘to sum up 
all things in Christ’ (l 10 ). The mystery of the 
Divine will was 4 tho ono body,’ in which all be- 
lievers are reconciled to the Father through the 
Cross (2 10 ‘ 18 ). Thus ‘we are members one of 
another,’ which for St. Paul is the reason and 
motive of the ethical life (4 M Ro I2 n , 1 Co P2 27 ). 
St. Paul’s doctrine of the body of Christ, or the 
crclcsin, is the countcrpait in his theology of the 
Kingdom to which in the Gospels the forgiveness of 
sins stands in a constant relat ion. Similarly, to he 
‘justified in Christ’ is ipso facto to be placed in 
relation to the body in which iH realized the fellow- 
ship of the one Spirit. And baptism is the act of 
initiation into tho Christian fellowship (1 Co 12 18 ), 
wherein justifying faith perfects itself and thus 
becomes the starting - point of the new life in 
Christ. In this rite tno believer washes away 
his sins (Ac 22 10 ) and puts on Christ (Gal a 27 ), 
not because ho cannot achieve these results 
by faith, but because ho can ‘appropriate the 
forgiveness of sins by faith only when he unites 
in his faith at once trust in God and Christ, and 
tho intention to connect himself wit li the com- 
munity of believers’ (Ritschl, Jicchtfrtigung und 
Versohnung , iii. § 20, Eng. tr., Edinburgh, 1900, 
p. 111). In view of recent theories, according to 
which St. Paul is declared to have held that bap- 
tism confers the Spirit cx opere operato (see, e.g. % 
Kireopp Lake, The Earlier Epistles of Hi, Paul t 
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London, 1911, pp. 233 n., 383-391, and A. Schweitzer, 
Geschichtc dw paulin. For.fr h ung, T ii bingen , 1911, 
Eng. tr., P<ud and His Interpreters, London, 1912, 
p. 213, etc.), it is important to bring out the essent ial 
unity between the doctrine of justification by faith 
and the Paulino conception of the Christian com- 
munity. Baptism consummates the Divine grace 
and completes tho act of faith. It is the guarantee 
of the oommon and corporate character of justifi- 
cation, not the operation of a second and different 
principle of salvation. 

If the term ‘justification ’ is used to express re- 
conciliation between God and tho sinner, it is clear 
that it implies a personal status or relationship, 
and not a subjective experience. But it is equally 
clear that for St. Paul the recognition of it implied 
and depended upon an experience, which ought to 
repeat itself in all believers. That experience was 
tho assurance of a salvation already attained (Ro 
5 1 15 1 * ; cf. Eph 2 18 3 13 ), which stood in marked 
contrast to the fear and uncertainty which had 
accompanied the effort to attain it by legal right- 
eousness, the peace and joy in the Holy Spirit which 
succeeded to the doubt and restlessness which had 
receded tho revelation of Jesus as Redeemer, 
’his must not be confounded with an assurance 
which supersedes further offort. St. Paul was 
fully aware that he had not yet attained (1 Co O 27 , 
Ph 3 l5i ). But it was only lapse of faith that would 
render tho final issue doubtful. It is faith in which 
Christians stand (Ro 1 1 80 , 1 Co 15 1 , 2 Co l 24 ). The 
only fear is lest they fall from a graco (Gal 5 4 ) 
already fully theirs, not lest, continuing in faith, 
they should fail finally to attain it. 

While tho doctrine of justification is in its formal 
outlino peculiar to St. Paul, there is no opposition 
in principle between it and other NT methods of 
expressing tho meaning of salvation. The Petrine 
teaching, though in the later development of the 
First Epistle it is influenced by the Paulino theo- 
logy, remains less technical and less fully for- 
mulated. The disagreement at an earlier stage 
between tho two Apostles, so far as it was deter- 
mined by intellectual causes, may be traced to this 
fact, and not to any fundamental contradiction, 
like that which determined tho attitude of St. 
Paul’s Judaistic antagonists, who failed to recog- 
nize in Jesus tho Messiah a spiritual, and therefore 
a Divine, Redeemer. Tho Johannino conception 
of salvation, though not ignoring faith (Jn 3 18 5 24 , eh 
splffiv ovk (px €7 ai ). is expressed in other categories, 
and the early rise of Gnosticism, with its imperfect 
attorn pt to explain how God became man, tended 
to fix the interest of religious thinkers upon the 
doctrino of tho Person of Christ as the funda- 
mental problem of Christian theology. Though 
the great est fathers of the Church (c.g., Athanasius) 
perceived that Christology must ultimately bo de- 
termined by tho satisfaction which Jesus gives to 
tho religious need of redemption, the exigencies of 
repeated controversies tended to supplant the idea 
of faith, which sees in it an attitude of trustful 
self-committal to tho reconciling will of God ex- 
pressed in Jesus Christ, by another and a narrower 
conception, which represents it as assent, whether 
intelligent or not, to the doctrine of the Person of 
Christ as formulated in creeds and their corollaries. 
The growth of the Church system, reinforced by 
tho natural tendency of the majority of mankind 
to be content with conformity to established and 
traditional institutions as a sufficient discharge of 
the Divine claims upon them, converted organized 
Christianity into a 4 Now Law.’ When the hunger 
for salvation, which the Mosaic system had failed 
to allay in the case of St. Paul, began to reassert 
itself in tho Western Church, St. Augustine parti- 
ally reaffirmed the Paulino position, but without 
rising to its characteristic and essential principle. 


Interpreting justification by a false appeal to its 
etymology ( —jus turn facere ), lie recovered the con- 
ception of salvation as a free gift of God (gratia 
is that which is bestowed gratis), but failed ade- 
quately to realize that it involved the re-establish- 
ment of personal relations with the Father through 
Christ. Graco was represented as a supernatural 
life infused into human nature through sacramental 
channels and gradually built up into a righteous- 
ness which was not meritorious only because it was 
imparted rather than achieved. Thus his teaching 
was a more or less materialized form of the Pauline 
doctrine of sanctification, i.e. the process by which 
God transforms into the image of Christ those 
whom He has already accepted for His children 
through faith in Jesus. The initial action, which 
alone is covered by the NT view of justification, 
was entirely omitted by Augustinianism, which 
became tho accepted mould of the mediaeval the- 
ology, the standard expression of which is found in 
the Summa of St. Thomas Aquinas. Thus in Summ . 
Theol. ii. 1, qu. 100, he asserts that gratia justificans 
is quuldam reale et vositivum in the soul, a super- 
natural ouality, infused like the virtues— faith, 
hope, and love— of which it is the cause. In con- 
formity with this view is his doctrine of faith. 
Though involving the obedience of the will, at 
least when formed by love ( tides formata per mri- 
tatem), it is primarily intellectual assent and has 
reference to symbols or creeds rather than to the 
redemptive personality of God, and is a preliminary 
condition of justification rathor than its channel. 
In its imperfect Btago (jutes informis) it is scarcely 
distinguished from the forced assent to truth whicn 
is wrung even from devils, who 1 believe and tremble’ 
(Summ. Theol. ii. 2, qu. 1— 10). These ideas were 
stereotyped by the Council of Trent, after being 
disputed by Humanists and Reformers, in the 
4 Deer, de Justificatione,’ which published an ana- 
thema against those who declare that men are 
justified either by imputation of Christ’s righteous- 
ness alone, or by remission of sins alone, excluding 
the grace which becomes inherent in them, or who 
say that the grace by which we are justified is 
only the favour of God (Corn-. Trid., sess. vi., 4 Deer, 
de Justif.' can. xi.). The point of this position is 
not the objection offered to the phrase ‘imputation 
of Christ’s righteousness,’ whicn is admittedly not 
scriptural, but the identification of graco with an 
imparted gift and the consequent description of 
justification as a gradually realized psychological 
condition. This, as wo have seen, is tho point 
where St. Augustine’s system parted company with 
Paulinism, and opened the way to the re-establish- 
ment of salvation by merit, which was charac- 
teristic of tho formal teaching of the medieval 
Church. F or a supernatural gift, if it he transmuted 
through use of the prescribed sacramental means 
into virtues inherent in human character, becomes 
the achievement of the possessor, precisely as tho 
results of labour, though not obtained without 
the employment of material, are acquired by tho 
worker. Thus Aquinas, in opposition to tho spirit 
of St. Paul, allows that fdcs est meritorinm. It 
is easy, thcroforc, to see how a compromise was 
effected with the party that had most keenly 
opposed the Augustmian view of grace to produce 
that combination of sacramental mysticism and 
ecclesiastical legalism which represents the view 
of salvation current in tho Middle Ages. Em- 
phasis was laid, on tho one hand, upon tho hier- 
archical machineiy, which culminated in the system 
of indulgences, and, on the other, upon the medi- 
ation through sacraments of Divine influences. 
The personal, ethical relation to God, of which 
faith, as expounded in the Pauline Epistles, is the 
pledge, and justification, as similarly set forth, the 
expression, had no place in official theology. 
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The 16th cent, saw the rediscovery of the NT 
doctrine of justification. This was rendered pos- 
sible in the first instance by the Revival of 
Learning, which threw men back upon the original 
Greek, promoted textunl exegesis, and prepared 
the way Tor Biblical ns distinguished from scholastic 
theology. Rut the renewed knowledge of Greek 
was not the only key to a living interpretation of 
the NT. The awakening of personality, tho mean- 
ing of which had been only imperfectly understood 
whether by the classical, the patristic, or tho 
medieval mind, quickened those religious needs 
which only an experience akin to that which pro- 
duced the Paulino theology could adequately 
satisfy. The story of Luther, laboriously climbing 
the Santa Scala at Rome, till the words of Habak- 
kuk twice cited by St. Paul in his crucial arguments 
— ‘ the just shall live by faith ’—sent him inconti- 
nently clown the steps with a revolution in his 
soul, is typical of the Reformation. For Luther, 
as for St. Paul, tho vision of God in Christ brought 
trust in His fatherly love as manifested in tho 
Person and Work of the Redeemer, with the conse- 
quent assurance of free forgiveness and a personal 
sliare in the purpose of salvation. This is tho 
essential Christian experience, and though, as 
Hooker affirms in his sermon on ‘Justification,’ 
thero have doubtless been in all ages thousands 
who have been the subjects of it (Sewn. ii. § 8f.), 
it is difficult to find room for it in the official 
theology of mediaeval Catholicism. Confidence in 
God became the mark alike of Luther’s own teach- 
ing and of Reformation theology, and confidence 
is nothing else but faith aware of itself. It is the 
subjective aspect of the restored personal relations, 
or reconciliation with God, by which it is inspired, 
and which constitute what Protestants have always 
meant by justification. 

Neither tho general outlines of tho teaching of 
the Reformation nor the particular theories of 
individual writers correspond in every detail with 
the Pauline statement. These last do not, of 
course, agree ono with another, either in termin- 
ology, in scope, or in adjustment to other balancing 
principles. Further, it must be borne in mind not 
only that the phraseology of St. l’aul is to be 
interpreted in relation to the NT generally, but 
also that his Epistles do not present us with 
systematic theology. The upheaval of religious 
tliought in the 16t,h cent, followed upon a long 
dogmatic history, in relation to which its theology 
was re-constructed. While, theroforo, St. Paul 
speaks of faith being reckoned for righteousness, 
Protestant divines used ‘the imputation of right- 
eousness’ as a technical term denned in respect to 
a general body of doctrine, and justification by 
faith becomes’ justification by faith only. The 
deviation in the latter case is due not to an ex- 
aggeration of St. Paul’s teaching, but to the con- 
ditions of the later controversy. Tho Reformers 
did not deny that hope and love no less than faith 
were necessarily present in those who are justified. 
What they saw was that to connect those virtues 
with justification itself was to shift tho meaning 
of the term from the Riblical to the mediroval 
sense. Whether ‘ imputation of righteousness 1 is 
to be regarded as a Biblical idea depends upon 
whether such a phrase or * the righteousness which 
is of God 7 (Ph 3 B ) has a positive content, and means, 
e.g., the merits of Christ, or whether it is simply 
equivalent to the status of those to whom faith is 
reckoned for righteousness. But what is really 
involved hero is not so much the meaning of justifi- 
cation as the validity of certain theories of the 
Atonement. This is true also of Ritschl’s conten- 
tion, that the community of believers is primarily 
the object of justification (on. cit . iii. § 20, etc.). 
For the question really is whether the Church is 


part of the revelation of God in Christ or not, and 
justification is still equivalent to tho forgiveness 
of sins in either case. Whether the Cross is a 
satisfaction for sin, whether the work of Christ 
possesses a substitutionary character, whether the 
sacramental Church is part of the Divine scheme 
of redemption, aro questions affecting the revela- 
tion of God in Christ rather than the status of 
thoso who through faith become tho objects of 
reconciliation. Tho parting of tho ways in respect 
of justification depends on the relation which exists 
between forgiveness and the infusion of holiness. 
The latter is not denied by Protestants. But it 
is conceived as resulting from the communication 
of the Spirit, which necessarily springs from the 
Divine act of pardon and nceeptanco. Roman theo- 
logy, on the other hand, regards forgiveness as 
consequent upon the transmission of holiness, 
which it calls righteousness, tho normal channels 
of this process being the sacraments. The distinc- 
tion is not merely a matter of terms, but has an 
important boaring upon the Christian character. 
The provision of aids, however powerful, for the 
attainment of justificaf ion must nave an entirely 
different effect upon thedaily iifoof tho believer from 
the assurance of a reconciliation already fully won. 

IjiTERATruB. — It is difficult to make a selection from tho 
abundant literal uro dealing with St. Paid and PauHnimn. Rut 
the student may consult art. ' Justification’ in UDll ii. s'.’O 
(D. W, Simon), and in IH'G i. §17 (R. S. Franks), and A. 
Harnack, Doymengeschichte*, Freiburg, 18U4, ling. tr. Hint or// 
of Dogma. 7 voln., London, 1894 99. To these should ho added 
A Ritsclil, lieohtfertiyung und Vernuhnung, Bonn, 1874; 
Aquinas, minima Theologica ; H. Martensen, Die Christ I iche 
Dogmalik, Berlin, ISfiO, limp tr. Christian Dogmatic, Edin- 
burgh, 18(5(1, §8 228-231 ; J. H. Newman, Lectures on the /toe- 
trine of Justification^, London, 1874 ; and the Commentaries of 
J. B. Ligditfoot on Galatians, and Sanday-Headfam on 
Homans. J, Q, SIMPSON. 

JUVENILE CRIMINALS.— By ‘criminals’ 
we mean those offenders of whom the criminal law 
of the particular Stato takes cognizance by way 
of punishment, not those wrongdoers, against the 
wrongdoer’s family or others, whom tho State re- 
fuses to prosecute and punish. By ‘juvenile,’ in 
tho expression ‘juvenile criminals,’ we primarily 
mean offenders who have reached tho minimum 
age at which tho State prosecutes for crime, hut 
who are under the ago at which full legal responsi- 
bility is hold to begin. In a soeondury sense, wo 
include as juvenile criminals those young persons 
who, although they have not actually committed 
crime, are in imminent danger of becoming 
criminals. It is, in many cases, an accident 
whether a boy or a girl is in the one class or tho 
other. State or voluntary action to prevent the 
manufacture of criminals may he as necessary in 
the one case as in the other. 

This delimitation of our subject is convenient ; 
but it does not in all cases square with tho facts. 
There aro exceptional children, under the ago of 
possible prosecution, w r ho might bo held respon- 
sible for their wrongful acts, because they are as 
conscious of tho nat ure, probable results, wrongful 
character, and legal consequences of these acts as 
t hose who are above that age. On the other hand, 
there are many adult criminals — some authorities 
say twenty-five, others seventy-five, per cent— 
whose mental and moral development is so stunted 
that they are not fully conscious, when they 
commit crime, of tho conditions inferring legal 
responsibility. 

Although the modern State will not prosecute 
and punish persons below tho ago at which it con- 
siders legal responsibility to begin, it holds itself 
entitled, in certain circumstances, to interfere with 
tho liberty of these persons, and with the natural 
rights of their parents, and to take such steps os 
it thinks fit to prevent their becoming criminals. 
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This is the principle of prevention better than 
cure,' on which the Industrial School and, to a 
lessor extent, the Reformatory School of the 
United Kingdom, and similar institutions in other 
countries, are founded. 

In theory, the law of all countries used to treat 
juveniles {above the age at which the particular 
State hold full legal responsibility to begin) and 
adults as equally liable to punishment, although, in 
practice, the obvious distinctions between the two 
coses were more or less acted upon, at least by the 
more humane administrators of the law. Childron 
were sentenced to be transported or hanged ; but 
these sentences were modified in their case more 
frequently than in the cose of adults. 

In modern times, by criminologists of all 
countries, increasing stress has been laid on the 
view suggested by the words : 4 Vengeance is mine j 
I will repay, saith the Lord’ (Ro 12 1W ). Torture, 
mutilation, branding, starvation, and transporta- 
tion had each their sturdy advocates, who honestly 
believed that, on their albolition, discipline inside 
the prison and the safety of the lieges outside 
would become impossible. Yet these worse than 
useless horrors have all disappeared with the 
pillory and the stocks, the treadmill anti the 
crank, never to return ; and Hogging and lengthened 
solitary confinement have been reduced to a mini- 
mum, and, with the silent system, will, for similar 
reasons, soon bo tilings of the past. It has been 
sharply questioned whether, except as an incident 
of the reformation of the individual or in order to 
sccuro tho safety of the community, the State, as 
such, has any right to punish offenders, whether by 
fine, imprisonment, or death. But it is generally 
agreed that, whether the idea of punishment pure 
and simple is or is not admissible in the case of 
adults, it. has no place (except in very exceptional 
circumstances, as an adjunct of reformation) in 
dealing with juveniles. It was only in 1908, by 
clauses 102 and 103 of The Children Act of that 
year, that it was made impossible in the United 
Kingdom to send to penal servitude, or to hang, 
a boy or girl under 16. The efficacy of rewards 
rather than punishments, the j»ower of sympathy 
rather than coercion, in the interests both of 
discipline and of reformation, are not yet fully 
recognized in prisons, in schools, or in families. 

Modern methods of dealing with juvenile 
criminals have proceeded on similar lines in Great 
Britain and its Colonies, the United States, and 
the Continent of Europe. They have been based 
on two considerations : (1) the conviction that the 
crimes of juveniles, and the risks of their falling 
into crime, are in most cases tho result, not of their 
own wilful wrongdoing or deliberate choice, but 
of herodity polluted by want, drink, and disease, 
of physical hardships (due in large measure to the 
periodic unemployment and the insuflicient wages 
of parents), of defective religious and secular 
education, of want of parental supervision and 
control, and of vicious associations ; and (2) the 
general agreement, founded on experience, that 
juveniles, when withdrawn from their vicious sur- 
roundings (the earlier the better), will respond to 
firm, kindly, intelligent reformative influences 
more readily and more permanently than adults. 

The movement in Europe, the United States, 
and the British Colonies for a radical change in 
the treatment of potential and actual juvenile 
criminals was the result of a quickened sense in 
the Stale, and in the Church, of the supreme value 
of the rising generation as the hope of the nation, 
and of national as well as parental responsibility 
for all the children in the community, whether 
they are normal or defective physically, mentally, 
or morally. In Great Britain it was, like many 
other movements for the welfare of children, partly 


at least the consequence of the Ragged School 
movement, begun by John Pounds, the Portsmouth 
cobbler, early in the 19th cent., and subsequently 
extended all over Great Britain and Ireland, under 
the inspiration of such men and women as Shaftes- 
bury and Mary Carpenter in England, and Thomas 
Guthrie and Sheriff Watson in Scotland. It was 
not till Ragged School methods had been proved, 
in Britain and elsewhere, to be snccessfnl in arrest- 
ing the flow of juvenile crime that the State in 
Great Britain took any share in the work, which 
results in benefit to the whole community, and is, 
therefore, suitable for State recognition and sup- 
port. In later years, the State’s action in Great 
Britain has been accelerated by the success of 
similar preservative and regenerative institutions 
in the United States and in the British Colonies, 
and by the splendid volunteer work done by Buch 
agencies, independent of State aid, as those of the 
Ragged School Union and Barnardo and MUller in 
England, Quarrier in Scotland, and the Salvation 
Army in different parts of the world. 

Modern legislation dealing with juvenile crime 
has been mainly directed (1) to oxcludo jnvenilcs 
from prison ; (2) to provide institutions for tho 
preservation of those who are in danger of falling 
into crime, and for the reform of those who have 
been convicted of crime ; and (3) to secure for any 
who may he in prison such treatment, in confine- 
ment and on release, as will at least make it 
possible for them to redeem their past, and live 
honest and useful lives, keeping in view the 
saddening statement, or, rather, understatement, 
made by the Departmental Committee of 1895: 
4 Few inmates leave prison hotter than when they 
came in.* It is not possible in a short article to 
exhaust the application of these views in different 
countries. The matter may he illustrated by 
stating the position in the United Kingdom, where 
tho law relating to juvenile crime is to be found 
in parts iv. and v. of The Children Act, 1908 (8 
Edward VII,, ch. 67), entitled 4 An act to consolidate 
and amend the law relating to the protection of 
children and young persons, Reformatory and In- 
dustrial Schools, and Juvenile Offenders, and other- 
wise to amond the law with respect to children 
and young persons.’ Tho First Offenders Act, 1887, 
The Prevention of Cruelty to Children Aot, 1904, 
and The Probation of Offenders Act, 1907, should 
he read along with The Children Act, 1908. 

By section 58, magistrates may send to Industrial 
Schools (1) children who are found begging, (2) 
children found wandering, and without visible 
means of subsistence, (3) destitute children, and 
those whose parents (or surviving parent) are in 
prison, (4) children of criminal or drunken parents, 
unfit to have the care of them, (5) children living 
in grossly immoral surroundings, (6) children who 
are refractory and beyond the control of paronts or 
guardians, or, if in a* workhouse, of the managers, 
and (7), in exceptional circumstances, children not 
older than 13 charged with crime. All boys and 
girls sent to Reformatories (with the exception of 
refractory children sent from Industrial Schools) 
must have been convicted of crime. 

The body of legislation which culminated in 
The Children Act, 1908, has, in conjunction with 
voluntary effort, resulted in the establishment, in 
different parts of the United Kingdom, of two 
institutions designed to preserve children from 
that prison brand which, once affixed, is rarely 
effaced, and to fit them, convicted or unconvicteu, 
for a new career: (1) Certified Industrial Schools 
for children not older, at entry, than 14, who are 
in imminent danger, from their destitute and neg- 
lected condition, from their immoral surroundings, 
or from their refractory habits, of falling into 
crime, or who have been convicted of minor 
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offences ; they may be committed for any period, 
but cannot remain in an Industrial School beyond 
16; (2) Reformatory Schools for children over 12 
years and undor 16 at entry, who have committed 
more serious offences, or wno may be beyond the 
Industrial School age of 14 ; they are committed 
for not leas than three, and not more than five, 
years, but cannot remain in a Reformatory School 
beyond the age of 19. 

(1) Industrial Schools certified and subsidized by 
Government .— The State has interfered in favour 
of Industrial Schools in four ways : (1) by certify- 
ing those of whose management and methods it 
approves as fit places for the detention of the boys 
ana girls for whose benefit the Acts already men- 
tioned were passed; (2) by conferring powers on 
magistrates to send boys and girls to these schools 
under detention orders for a fixed period ; (3) by 
paying a proportion of the cost of the boys and 
girls so committed undor magistrates’ orders ; and 
(4) by providing Government inspection of certified 
Industrial Schools. 

Government recognition and subsidy were not 
obtained for Industrial Schools without opposition. 
It was said that these schools were merely doing 
the work which the parents ought to do ; that to 
support them was to pauperize both parents and 
children, and to set free the children's money to 
feed the vicious indulgences of the parents. If 
there were parents, who, although able, were not 
willing to do their duty by their children, why did 
not tho criminal law compel them ? These argu- 
ments, although specious, were inapplicable to 
orphans, deserted children, and children of long 
sentence prisoners. Even where they had a basis 
in fact— c. g., tho common case of parents spending 
on drink what truly belonged to their children— it 
was proved that it would be of advantage to the 
State to save the children from joining the criminal 
ranks, even at the cost in some cases of pauperizing 
the parents and feeding their vices. 

The opponents of Government interference relied 
on another great principle, viz. the inalienable 
rights of parents in their children. Rut, while this 
principle could have no application in the ease of 
orphan children, it had only a technical application 
even in tho case of those deserted or neglected 
children who, although one or both parents might 
be alive, were worse than orphans. 

(2) Reformatory Schools . — As in the case of 
Industrial Schools, voluntary effort had proved 
the success of Reformatory Schools for youthful 
offenders before the system was adopted by Govern- 
ment. In the preamble of tho first Reformatory 
Statute (passed in 1854, 7 and 8 Victoria, ch. 86) 
there is a recital of the establishment, by voluntary 
contributions, of Reformatory Schools in various 
parts of Great Britain. 

Dealing with both Reformatory and Industrial 
Schools, the 1908 Act makes careful provision, in 
the choice of a school, for respect being paid to the 
religion in which the child has been brought up. 
It also provides for tho parents of the children, 
wherever possible, being compelled to contribute 
to the cost of their maintenance and education. 
In the case of Industrial Schools, the children may, 
when the managers of the school think the case a 
suitable one, be boarded out instead of being kept 
in the school ; and they may bo licensed out, from 
both Industrial and Reformatory Schools, before 
the expiry of the period for which they were sent 
to the school. Tho statuto does not contain any 
provision for emigration ; but it is the practice, 
especially when the home is an exceptionally bad 
one, to send a certain number to the Colonies. 
There is no difficulty in linding employment for 
the children, the gins as domestic servants, and 
the boys in all kinds of skilled trades and in the 


army and navy. After leaving school, the children 
remain under the supervision of the managers— 
Industrial School children till 18, Reformatory 
School children till 19. Tho cost of these schools 
is not met entirely by the Treasury or by local 
authorities. Voluntary contributions cover a pro- 
portion of the cost ; but, as in all cases when 
Government aid is available, the directors of these 
institutions find it increasingly difficult to main- 
tain voluntary subscriptions. Government has 
wisely left the administration of tho schools to 
voluntary committees of non-official men and 
women specially interested and specially skilled. 

Naturally, looking to the ages and careers of 
the inmates, the discipline in Reformatories is 
more severe than in Industrial Schools, and, for 
the same reason, the percentage who do well after 
their time is up may not be so high. But, what- 
ever differences of opinion there may be as to the 
best methods of dealing with juvenile crime or as 
to the precise percentage of satisfactory cases, it is 
universally admitted that the State has gob many 
times more than full value for all the public money 
spent on Reformatories and Industrial Schools. 

(3) The Borstal system . — In addition to Certified 
Industrial Schools and Reformatories, there are 
State institutions in England and Scotland on 
what is known as the Borstal system, for offenders, 
from 16 to 21, too old for Reformatories, but whose 
habits have not yet matured beyond redemption, 
although they may have been convicted several 
times. The success already achieved in these 
institutions— the first was founded in 1902 - makes 
it certain that tho test of age will bo abandoned, 
and that, sooner or later, all prisoners will he 
treated as capable of reformation, save only those 
uofossional criminals who have shown by a 
engthened career in crime that, for the safety of 
the community, they must ho confined for life. 
See, further, art. Criminology. 

(4) Truant Schools . — The position of Day In- 
dustrial Schools in Scotland, established under the 
Day Industrial Schools (Scotland) Act, 1893, in 
relation to Certified Industrial Schools appears 
from clause 83 of Tho Children Act, 1908. fn 
the United States remarkable results have been 
achieved in an establishment called ‘The George 
Junior Republic,’ founded in 1895, in which the 
inmates are put upon their honour and trusted 
with administration and discipline to an extent 
unknown until 1913 in any institution, public or 
private, for similar purposes in Great Britain. An 
institution on similar lines, called ‘The Little 
Commonwealth,’ was started in 1913 in Dorset- 
shire, the success or failure of which may have 
important results on the whole method of dealing 
with juvenile criminals. Mention must also be 
made of the work carried on by the Ragged School 
Union and other associations, which prefer to work 
without State aid that they may be independent 
of State control. 

The tendency is increasing to eliminate both the 
appearance and tho reality of prison life from the 
institutions mentioned above. This does not pro- 
ceed from any pseudo-humanitarianism, but from 
experience that thereby tho children are better 
braced for the battle of life when they leave school. 
The Reformatory Act of 1864 enacted that every 
young person sent to a Reformatory must first bo 
imprisoned for not less than 14 days, and it was 
not till 1899, 45 years thereafter, that this most 
objectionable condition was abolished. Experi- 
ence proved that even this short experience was 
sufficient in many eases to rob the prison of its 
terrors, and to affix an indelible prison-brand. 
The discipline is firm, and temporary causes and 
difficulties may make it, at times, severe. Few, if 
any, boys or girls go voluntarily into Reformatories, 
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or even Industrial Schools ; and few, if any, remain 
of their own free choice. The food, although 
ample, is plain. The children, consistently with 
the lircHervation of robust health, work hard, both 
in the school -room and at industrial work. Yet 
every school has abundant testimony from former 
l>ur)ils, many of them occupying positions of trust 
at home and abroad, that they owe everything to 
these institutions. 

Thore is another provision in The Children Act 
(first put into practice in the United .States in 1869) 
which cannot be passed over, viz. that for the 
establishment of Children’s Courts, separate from 
the ordinary Police Courts, and to which none but 
those direetly interested, including the Press, are 
admitted. Kef ere nee may also be made to clause 
62 (2), in which it is contemplated that Industrial 
Schools will provide a department for children 
Buffering from mental or physical defect. It is a 
sad feature of almost all efl'ort, State and voluntary, 
in connexion with juvenile criminals, actual or 
anticipated, that the institutions for their bonelit 
are open only to children mentally and physically 
normal, or nearly normal, and that no cllbrt is 
made to segregate the defective, who are thus 
allowed, by the production of children, weak 
physically, morally, and mentally, to maintain the 
supply of the criminal class. The Mental De- 
ficiency Act of 1913 is, however, evidence that this 
aspect of tlio question is at last to bo seriously 
faced. 

'Hie 1908 Act recognizes by clause 60, dealing 
with probation of offenders (a system, like so many 
others, adopted from successful experience in the 
United States), how essential it is that the child, 


when he or she leaves the Industrial or Reforma- 
tory School, shall be provided with a suitable 
situation, and shall be supervised in his or her 
earlier years of freedom, in reference to juvenile 
criminals who have been sent to prison, we may 
merely mention the noble work done for them, 
during confinement and on release, by Prison 
Visitors, Discharged Prisoners Aid Societies, the 
Churches, and the Salvation Army, working in 
conjunction with the Prison Commissioners and 
the prison officials. 

The advocates and managers of the great re- 
formative institutions and agencies above described 
have always been keenly alive to the drawbacks 
and deficiencies of all such establishments, how- 
ever well managed, compared with home life as it 
ought to be. While doing what we can to safe- 
guard the tempted and to reform the fallen in our 
own generation, we must look forward to the; day 
when the conditions of life of the working classes 
— their religious, moral, and intellectual oppor- 
tunities, the regularity of thoir employment, their 
wages, their housing, their means of innocent and 
health-giving recreation, and their resultant law- 
abiding character— will bo such that there will ho 
no noed for any of these institutions, and when the 
subject of juvenile criminals will have only an 
historical and antiquarian interest. 

LirKRATi/KK. — C. E. B. Russell and L. M. Rigby, 7'he 
Making of the Criminal, London, 11)06 ; M. G. Barnett, Young 
Delinquent*, do., 11)18 ; the monthly Seeking and Sa ring ami 
Certijted School* (Janette, published by the Reformatory and 
Usfugo Union, and by (ho Society of Superintendents of Refor- 
matory and Industrial Schools respectively, and pamphlets 
issued by the former society. 

Charles J. Guthrie. 
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KA. - Seo Doubles, Egyptian Religion. 

KA' BA.— See Mecca. 

I£ABBALA. — i. History. — J£abbtlla (n^jj, from 
?3p, 'he received’) was a term used originally to 
denote the Prophets and llagiographa as opposed 
to the Pentateuch, c.g., T. B. Hush hash-sluma, 
19« (see C. Taylor, buyings of the Jewish Fathers 3 , 
Cambridge, 1897, p. 114). The prophetical teach- 
ing was ‘ received or ‘ traditional. * 1 n the course 
of time, however, the meaning of Cabbala under- 
went a change ; it was applied to hidden and 
mysterious doctrines, dealing with the nature of 
the Deity and Ilis relation to the world. This 
secret mysticism was no late growth. Difficult 
though it is to prove the date and origin of this 
system of philosophy and the influences and causes 
which produced it, we can be fairly certain that 
its Toots stretch back very far, and that the 
incdiioval and Geonio K abba fa was the culmination 
and not the inception of JowirI) esoteric mysticism. 

Already in the days of the Mishna, it was felt 
that speculations concerning the origin of the 
world (see art. Cosmogony and Cosmology 
[Jewish]) should be restricted to those of mature 
intellect, and the same tractate ( If (taiga , ii. 1 
and T. B. tfagiga, 13 a; see A. \V. Streane, 
Chngigah , Cambridge, 1891, p. 55) associates 
theosophy (n^fjp fyvp [Ezk 1]) with cosmology 
(nTina npyj? [Gn 1]). These two sciences are sub- 
ject to the same restrictions and are regarded as 
interdependent. The famous admonition of Sirach, 
not to seek 1 that which is too wonderful for thee ’ 


(Sir 3 3If * ; see Taylor, ‘The Wisdom of Ben Sira,* 
JQli xv. [1902 03] 442), repeated in Bereshith 
liabba (viii., ed. J. Theodor, Berlin, 1903, p. 58) 
and in JIagiga , 13n, shows not only that these 
speculations were rife in the 2nd cent. 1MJ., hut 
that in pursuing them caution was deemed 
necessary. It is superfluous to cite further 
evidence, siuce this statement is now generally 
accepted. 

One of the etymologies of tho nemo Essene (’E«r<raios; of. 
Essknkb, vol. v. p. 400 l ») is 'secret' (Hcb. 'KB’n). This is based 
on Josephus (DJ ii. vlli. 6), who says of the sect rots *£<nt)*v 
tivarnpiov n 4>(* ikt'ov 17 ru>v fv&ov aiunr) Karatjxxivercu.. This 
would seem to imply a tendency to esoteric doctrines on the 
part of the Essenes (see Taylor, Saying*, p. 70, note). The 
name of the Elkesaitcs, a Gnostic sect (a.d. 10U-4CO), would 
furnish a parallel to this et) mology, according to the derivation 
given by Epiphanius (see Elkksaitks, vol. v. p. 262), via. Wi 
K’03, ' hidden strength.’ 

The Apocryphal writings, especially Enoch and 
Jubilees, mark a considerable development in the 
history of £abbftla. Gnosticism and dualism 
playoa a great part in influencing its growth, and 
contributed towards the body of ideas that found 
expression in the Sefer Y e sira and the later Zdhctr. 
Cabbalism denies the creatio ex tti/ulo and the 
possibility of knowing God. Hence it taught the 
doctrine of negative attributes, by which expedient 
tho Godhead might he described. Cabbalism, 
further, represents the insistence on the divine 
immanence; it is a reaction against excessive 
emphasis on the transcendence. It has often been 
held that Judaism is a purely formal religion, in 
winch the wan nth of mysticism has no place. Such an 
opinion, in any case erroneous, is entirely untenable 
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if attention be paid to the history of the ^nbb&la. 
For centuries it lias coursed through the veins of 
Judaism in a fiery flood, raising man to God and 
bringing God to man, cheering him with hopes of 
a speedy Messianic advent, and comforting him in 
times of persecution, by the aid of an eschatology 
which draws the remote future, with its promise of 
peace, into the immediate present with its clouds 
and sorrows. It has filled the lives of the poor 
and humble with the overpowering nearness of 
God, and with the assurance of His interest in 
their daily concerns, and has made them feel at 
every moment that they should and could 1 imitate ’ 
Him. There is no lack in the l£abbal& of the 
fantastic, the childish, or the grotesque, or some- 
times even the blasphemous, but the proportion of 
the dross to the gold is insignificant, though not 
infrequently misrepresented and exaggerated. Nor 
is it altogether correct to regard the Kabbala as 
the antithesis of the ceremonial Law. There have 
been mystics, notably among the later Itussian 
Bastdtm, who laid more stress on study of the 
Torah and on abstract principles than on the 
Talmud and Codes, but, on the other hand, many 
have striven to com bine mysticism with the inviolate 
observance of the Din. The very author of the 
Shulhdn 'Ar filch was a l^abbalist. 1 Every act and 
every prayer in the life of the ]£abbalist lias been 
surrounded with a mystic halo, given a new vigour 
and meaning, and preceded by a formula of self- 
consecration. Thus the tendency of Cabbalism, 
in general, has been largely to strengthen the 
ceremonial Law, not to destroy it. 

From the time of Graetz it has been the fashion 
to decry £abb&la and to regard it as a later 
incrustation, as something of which Judaism had 
reason to be ashamed. In reality this judgment 
goes back much further ; it rests ultimately on the 
authority of Moses Mnimonidcs, to whom reason 
was the foundation of Judaism, and the imagin- 
ative faculty abhorrent. The weight of his 
influence was sufficient to prejudice the majority 
of scholars against the #abbftlft. Further, the 
KabbaJists claimed extreme antiquity for their 
doctrines. The ZOlutr, was attributed to 

Simeon bar Johai, a Galiluean Rabbi of the 2nd 
cent. ; it is, in point of fact, a Spanish work, more 
than eleven hundred years later. In consequence 
of the critical analysis to which modern historians 
have subjected the Rubbulu and by means of which 
falsities, such as the traditional date of the Zohar , 
have been exposed, reaction has pushed too far to 
the other extreme. The recent tendency requires 
adjustment. The J£abbM&, though later in form 
than is claimed by its adherents, is far older in 
material than is allowed by its detractors. It is 
not entirely a collection of fantasy ; it is poetry, 
Hjurituality, and idealism as well. Nor has the 
excess of imagery and anthropomorphism been 
fluttered to spread too far. Simeon bar Jofiai, a 
pillar of mysticism, declared a ban on thoso who 
expounded Gn6 , ' 4 as a personification of the Deity 
which would have been unseemly (Iiercshith. liahha , 
xxvi., Theodor, p. 247). ^ahlmlism is a comple- 
ment to niedkeval Rabbinic Judaism, not an 
excrescence. It lias contributed to the formation 
of modern Judaism, for, without the influence of 
the Kahbfila, Judaism to day might have been one- 
sided, lacking in warmth ami imagination. Indeed, 
so deeply lias it penetrated into the body of the 
faitli that many ideas and prayers are now 
immovably rooted in the general body of orthodox 
doctrine and practice. This element has not only 
become incorporated, but it has lixed its hold on 
the affections of the Jew and cannot be eradicated. 
Consequently it is fulso to regard the £abbala as 
something apart from Judaism. Its extremists 
i On the opposition to this work tee JE iii. [1902J 580. 


and some of its exaggerations are outside, but a 
large proportion is within, and the extent of its 
permeation must be adequately recognized. 

From the earliest times mystic ideas were at 
work in Judaism. Externally assisted by Zoro- 
astrianism, Gnosticism, Neo- Platonism, and other 
movements, these ideas grew ami developed, draw' 
ing internal support as well. Hellenistic no less 
than Rabbinic Judaism bad its share of mysticism. 
In Philo as well as in the Midrash it may be seen, 
not spasmodically or vaguely, but as a linn and 
well-constituted element of religion. Alexandria, 
the intellectual mart ami meeting-ground of East 
ami West, by bringing together all the most 
different ancl distant elements, fostered mysticism. 
(For the ‘ Hermes Looks’ [DDvn nso, not divd.-i, 
‘Ilomeros'] and the Greek Gnostic poems [xi 
uv] see K. Kohler in JQR v. [1893] 41.5 and JE iii. 
459 ; the mysticism of Philo’s Logos conception is 
treated by J. Abelson, Jewish Mysticism, Loudon, 
1913, ch. iii.) Philo’s iingelology anil cosmology are, 
in the main, Platonic and Stoic teachings brought 
into line with Rabbinic modes of Biblical inter- 
pretation. Regarding matter as evil, he evolved 
the Logoi as divine agencies between the world 
and an external God (Abelson, p. 54 f.). Hot h in 
Egypt and in Babylonia the mystic movement 
grew on parallel lines, which, however, were by no 
means completely independent of each other. Tim 
gap in our knowledge of the history of the Jews 
of Egypt between the Alexuudrian and Muslim 
epochs prevents any definite line of continuity 
from being traced. But it is certain that the Jews 
of Egypt, in the Arab period, preserved a strong 
partiality for mysticism. Sa’adya (892-942), the 
great philosopher and Bible translator of the 
Fayyum, did not think it beneath him to cumpose 
a commentary on the Safer Y f $tra. It was about 
this time that tho Jynbbula spread to Europe. 
According to Eleazar of Worms, Aaron b. Samuel 
brought it from Babylonia to Italy. A. Neubaucr, 
ill his edition of the Chronicle of Ahinumz (see 
JQR iv. [1891-92] 615 and MeJiwnd Jewish 
Chronicles [Aneedota Oxoniciisia], Oxford, 1S95), a 
work composed in 1054, has proved the hbdoiicity 
of Aaron— a fact previously contested. From this 
source it appears that Aaron was the sou of an 
Ah Beth Din in Babylonia, and that he travelled 
to Italy. He lived in Beuevento and Oria, and 
his activity in Italy lasted at least till 870. 
Whether he returned to Babylon is doubtful. His 
influence was very great. To him arc ascribed, 
not altogether with certainty, two ]£ab holistic 
works, called NikJcud and VurtUis. lie is said to 
have worked miracles by the use of the Divine 
Name. Tho doctrines which he taught found 
ready acceptance, and through him the seed soon 
bore fruit in Europe. But at Ibis time little was 
written dowm. Mysticism was Iran.- mil ted by 
wold of mouth, so that it is not easy to say exactly 
what was taught and believed by those who first 
spread the Kabbala through Italy into other 
countries. Angelology and permutation of the 
alphabet arc of frequent occurrence in the Geuiiic 
waitings, which arc probably responsible for the 
French, German, and Spanish lyabbala. The 
German ^abbala, brought from Italy by the 
Kalonymides, centres in Jiulali bL*n Samuel (stir- 
named the Pious), wdio died in 1217, his pupil 
Eleazar of Worms, and Abraham Ahulnfia. Judah, 
whose ancestors were noted JJubbalisf.s of Oriental 
origin, founded the great seminary at Regens- 
burg. He gathered round him a band of famous 
discipleH, and his influence was great. Miracles 
are attributed to him, and his teaching was largely 
mystic in character, llis fame w'as not confined 
to Jewish circles, but he was respected mid con- 
sulted by the bishop of Salzburg and other Church 
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dignitaries. The authenticity of much of his 
written work is doubtful because he wrote down 
but little, his disciples being the repositories of liis 
toaohing. If the Songs of Unity and Sony of 
Glory are, in fact, his composition, his mystic 
leanings can be clearly judged. At any rate, 
whether composed by Judah, by his father Samuel, 
or by any of his contemporaries, they rellect the 
current mysticism. Tn these mystic songs, which 
may be conveniently seen in any volume of the 
Service of the Synagogue (A. H. Davis and H. M. 
Adler, London, 1001), etc.), or, in part, in the 
Authorised Daily Prayer-Book of S. Singer (London, 
1890, etc., pp. 78, 171 ; see annotated cd., p. xc), 
many Cabbalistic and philosophical ideas occur ; 
they deal, in general, with the divine nature, either 
from the transcendental or from the immanent side. 

* Thou encompassed all and flllest all ; and slnco Thou art 
the All, Thou art in all. . . . 

Oolour and shape cannot be applied to Thy Oneness, nor 
body to the essence of Thy Unity. . . . 

Neither is anything separate from Thee in the midst : nor 
is the smallest place void of Thee. 

Accident and change do not exist in Thee, nor time, nor 
discord, nor any imperfection ' 

(‘ Ilymn for the Third Day '). 

‘ Wo may not class Him with matter or substance, or ascribe 
to Him accident or attribute. 

All things that are seen or conceived or known arc included 
in the ten categories ; there are seven kinds of quantity and six 
kinds of motion, three modes of predication, three times, and 
three dimensions. I<o ! in thu Creator not one of them exists, 
for He created them all together ' (* Fifth Day 'X 

* I havu not seen Thee, yet I tell Thy praise. 

Nor known Thee, yet I Image forth Thy ways. 

For by Thy seers’ and servants' mystic speech 
Thou didst Thy sov’ran splendour darkly teach. 

And from the grandeur of Thy work they drew 
The measure of Thy inner greatness, too. 

They told of Thee, but not as Thou must be, 

Hince from Thy work they tried to body Thee* 

(Hymn of Glory X 

In addition to other liturgical works, Judah’s 
mysticism was expounded in a commentary to the 
Pentateuch and in an ethical will, but chiefly in 
the Sefer Jfflsidim, a collection of mystical and 
ethical sentences. Probably Judah had no more 
than a share in the last-named work. His fame, 
however, rests not on his personal writings, but on 
the impetus which he gave to the German £abbala. 
This impetus will best be measured not by his 
hooks, but by the number of pupils and associates 
who carried his ideas and influence far and wide. 
Of his disciples Eleazar [ben Judah ben Kal* 
onymus] of Worms (1176- 1238) was the most 
distinguished both as a jj£abbalist and as a writer 
of ethics. Though his title to famo rests chiefly 
on the IZSkcah, which is devoted to ethics and 
llalakhA, his mystic writings were numerous and 
important. Eleazar was given to asceticism. 

* In his cabalistic works be davclopod ami gave a new impulse 
to the mysticism associated with the letters of the alphabet. 
The philosophical Cabala of the school of Isaac the blind is 
replaced by arithmetical speculations. By the gematria and 
noptrikon systems of interpretation found in the Talmud, 
Eleazar invented now combinations by which miracles could 
be performed. The haggadic anthropomorphism which he had 
combated in his earlier works (“ Ha-Kojfeafy,” " Sha'are ha-Sud 
weha-Yihud) occupied later the foremost place in bis cabalistic 
writings^ (I. Hroya£, JE v. 101). 

The &abbala of the Arabic-speaking Jews was 
in the meantime undergoing modification. Tho 
Arabs and Jews were growing more and more 
familiar with Greek philosophy, and their own was 
thereby affected. The influence of the ‘ Brothers 
of Purity’ in Bagra, whose writings were directed 
to the promotion of an ethical revival, was felt in 
Jewry; notably Babya ibn Pafcuda shows traces 
of their movement. In the treatise Men and 
Animals their philosophy is expounded with 
special reference to cosmogony, angelology, the 
soul, the Godhead, and the relation of man 
to God. It was chiefly their theory of emanation 
(see F. Pieterici, Thier und Mensrh vor dem Konig 
dcr Genicn \ Leipzig, 1881, p. 60, line 1, efcc.== 


Der Streit zwischen Mensch und Thier , Berlin, 1858, 
p. 97, foot, etc. ; see also p. 169 for the disquisition 
about angels) and of the nine numbers that found 
favour with and adaptation by tho Jewish l£abbal- 
ists. Already in the 13th cent, signs begin to appear 
of an opposition between Talmud ana mysticism. 
Prayer and the study of the Halakha tended to 
become antitheses in Germany, while the German 
and Spanish i£abbal& differed in many important 
l>ointa. The Spanish school tended to become 
more purely mystic and visionary, while Germany 
devoted more thought to speculative J£abhal& and 
to permutations. The details of the spread of the 
fcabbala into Provence are obscure. Isaac the 
Blind cannot be tho founder of tho movement 
here, as was formerly held. In him l^abbala is 
already so far developed as to make it certain 
that he must have had predecessors. The advent 
of philosophy to Provence produced a mystic re- 
action, and thus $abbala, which had hitherto 
remained obscure, came forward as a protest 
against tho coldness of rationalism. 

A new stage in the growth of the J£abbfila was 
marked by tho appearance of tho ZOhar (see below), 
which became the mystic Bible. This pseudepi- 
graphical work probably dates from tho 14th 
century. It paved the way for the last stage 
of mysticism, which has continued till the present 
day. This stage is associated with Isaac Luria 
(1533-72), known as Ari, and JJnyyim Vital. 
They and their followers combined spirituality 
and permutations. Their piety was of an ex- 
tremely high order, but coiijned with it was their 
use of charms and amulets. In the Orient, Galicia, 
ami Poland their influence is strong ; their precepts 
have sometimes been misunderstood and, in ignor- 
ant hands, have degenerated into superstition, 
(n Russia tho Uasidim have incorporated the 
^Cabbala, laying special emphasis on prayer and 
mysticism. But tho lower elements have not been 
wanting ; hence tho yasidic movement has inot 
with strenuous opposition on tho part of the 
Rabbis. 

2 . Chief theories and doctrines of Kabbftla. — 

The complete ^abbalislic system consists of two 
main subdivisions — theoretical, ’ IyyiinUh , and 
practical, Ma'd&Uh. It is impossible to deal ex- 
haustively with the individual points in each 
branch, and it is difficult to make a rigid line of 
division between them. It will be convenient to 
consider briefly the chief ideas and principles. 

(a) The use of numbers and letters. —Tlio permu- 
tations and combinations of numbers and letters 
are not entirely of Pythagorean origin. Hebrew 
has no numerical symbols, and the use of the 
alphabet for numerals goes back to Maccabman 
times. This practice is, no doubt, responsible for 
the later gematria or grammatcia, by which 
tho numerical equivalents of lotters and words 
were made a means of interpretation. An interest- 
ing example is cited in art. Expiation and 
Atonement (Jewish), vol. v. p. 662, § 3. Unlucky 
numbers are known in the Talmud (T. B. Pesahim, 
llOt : Winy 0 ^ 9 ? nnW, ‘even numbers are to be 
avoided in drinking’). Owing to the principle of 
association by ideas, things were often grouped 
by number. Many examples can be seen in the 
lithics of the Fathers (e.g., ch. v.; Taylor, Sayings , 
p. 78 ff. ). From this passive observation of seeing a 
connexion between groups already existing, it was 
felt that a more active employment of numbers 
might be possible, and that he who held the secret of 
the mystic chain might force nature and attain fuller 
power. In earlier times seven, and in later times 
ten, was regarded as the important number. The 
permutation of letters and numbers is called 'pvx. 
As perfected in the Sefer Y'sira , which is arranged 
according to the letters of the alphabet, it is doubt* 
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less Pythagorean, but the Jews cannot have bor- 
rowed it altogether ; the knowledge of the science 
was ascribed to Bezalcl (T. B. Berakhoth , fi Oct). 

(b) Classes of angels and demiurges. — The belief 
in the transcendence of the Deity produced a re- 
action in favour of mediating powers, and of this 
reaction Gnosticism may be regarded as the origin 
to no small extent. There is, of course, much 
angelology in the Apocrypha, and the heavenly 
beings are arranged in orders and ranks. While 
in the Prophets angels are merely figurative and 
poetic ideals, they are frequently found, both in 
the Apocrypha and in the Talmud, as intercessors 
and active agents. But they had no share in the 
work of creation. Bereshith Babba (iii., Theodor, 
p. 24) strongly repudiates such an idea ; it was 
certainly heretical, and probably Gnostic. The 
Midrash shows that the order and method of 
creation are expressly devised to show the falsity 
of the belief in a divine assistant. This mediator 
is usually known as Metatron (/x eri 0p6vov, or 
Dictator, 4 guide/ or gijrdrwp, ‘ the measurer * of the 
heavens ; cf. ib. v., Theodor, p. 37, wyj rfapn SunSip 
D’Dn Sy jneeo; A. Kohut [ Aruch , Vienna, 1878-92, 
s. v , ] suggests that the name is to ho derived from 
Mi thru). Elisha b. Abuya, who became a heretic, 
believed in Metatron as one of the two creative 
powers (T. B. Ilagiga, 1 5a, od. Goldschmidt, 
Berlin, 1899, p. 834, see note ; Sanhedrin , 38/>). 
Metatron appears in a praiseworthy capacity in 
his relations with Moses. Thus Moses asks for 
Metatron’s intercession with God to avert his 
death* (Tank, pnnio, 6, ed. S. Buber, Wilna, 1885, p. 
13, § 53) ; Metatron shows t he promised land {Sifir, 
WMK.t, Pw/f, 338, ed. M. Friedmann, Vienna, 1864, 
p. 141), and, with other angels, buried Moses (so 
Targ. Onk. to Dt 34 fl ). Michael and Metatron 
arc sometimes interchanged. On the whole it 
seems that the belief in a Metatron became popular 
until checked by such direct repudiations as in 
Bereshith Babba (for the main references to Meta- 
tron see A. Jellinek, Beth- Ha mulrash, Leipzig, 
1853-78; see also T. B. Ifullin, 60a, and J. Abelson, 
The Immanence of God , London, 1912, p. 172). 

The function of all these angolio beings was to 
facilitate man’s access to the Deity. The multipli- 
cation of those agents led to their differentiation ; 
some became good, others evil. Hence the con- 
nexion of the l£abbalii with other systems is clear. 

Man being made in the imago of God, it was 
possible to conceive of the divine nature by analogy. 
Hence the Deity and the demiurge or Metatron arc 
pictured in anthropomorphisms which are some- 
times highly fantastic and even indelicate. Thus 
the Shi'ur JfCma, a Cabbalistic work of early date, 
attempts to give the dimensions of the Deity and 
to describe His members. But such hyperbole is 
repudiated in no uncertain language. 

(c) The lfliphtith, ‘ scales * or 4 shells / belong to 
the dualistic system which assigns to the universe 
a ‘right side’* and a ‘leftside/ with which light 
or purity and darkness or impurity are associated 
respectively. The k f liph6th are also closely asso- 
ciated with emanations. 

(d) The syzggies , or pairs i'id), are a variation 

of dualism, and imply the harmony of nature. 
Everything possesses a mate. This idea is known 
in the Talmud and Midrash ; it is used to demon- 
strate tho perfection of the universe. 

(e) The ‘ chariot ’ (rg’rj.p) of Ezk 1 was the vehicle 
on which the pious (‘ riders on the chariot’) could 
ascend to God. The goal of the chariot was the 
‘Halls’ (rriSjTt). By mysteries, prayers, the help 
of angels, magic, permutation, and sometimes by 
asceticism, this end could he attained, and the 
human soul could be so uplifted as to effect union 
with the divine world-soul. Just as tho angels 
ride on the chariot in the Apocalypses, so can man, 
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if pure, find a place with them. Ho must over- 
come his temptation, which will appear as male- 
volent spirits, striving to dislodge him. These he 
can vanquish by formulas and prayers. 

(/) The emanations (nyptfn ana mS’stK [either 
on the analogy of Jer 38 la , ‘ arm -joints/ or, more 
probably, mWtG cf. Ex 24 11 , Is 41* # J ; seo Nu II") 
are a link between tho Godhead and the world. 
By means of them the pious can oven react on the 
Deity. Tho doctrine of emanation is, of course, 
pantheistic. God was said to he in all, and nothing 
existed apart from Him. By outpourings from the 
Godhead all created beings were formed. They 
are, therefore, directly connected with it. The 
Arabic philosophers gave this Neo-Platonic theory 
to tho Jews, by whom it was first accepted (e.g., 
by Bahya) and then rejected (by Judah Halevi 
and Maimoiiides). Already in tnc 4th cent, tho 
emanation theory existed in a modified form. In 
Midr. Ex. Babb. xv. (see A. Epstein in BEJ xxix. 
[1894] 77), three primal elements, water, air, and 
lire, produce three others, darkness, light, and wis- 
dom ; these six combine to produce tho world. Light 
is, however, often regarded as an emanation direct 
from tho Deity, God’s garment, on the basis of 
Ps 104 a , being called ‘ Light/ When Jewish philo- 
sophers repudiated emanation, it was adopted by 
the J^abhaiists. Tho Mnssckheth A si Itith, accord- 
ing to general opinion, dates from the 12th cent, 
and it holds to the emanation doctrine. The l£ab- 
balists found that emanation suited tho theory of 
the sfirCth , and for this reason they favoured it. 
Emanation, being a voluntary net on the. part of 
God, permits tho possibility of His creating the 
world without any (mange in His personality result- 
ing from the act ; it surmounts the difliculty of a 
crealio ex nihilo , and also the difliculty of attri- 
buting a finite creation to an infinite Creator. 

(g) Limitation (m*i?y) or concentration, is the act 
of God’s self -withdrawal in order t hat tho universo 
might ho created, and is explained in Genesis 
Rahba (iv., Theodor, p. 27) by an illustration of 
tho power of concave and convex mirrors to trans- 
form tho outward appearanco of an unchanged 
object. This theory precludes the identification 
of tho substance with the Creator, who is the 
4 Endless ’ or 1 Infinite/ 

(h) The ‘Endless,' or * Infinite ’ (rto ps).— This 
negative attribute is applied by Azriel b. Mcnahem 
to the Deity because lie is unknowable, and posi- 
[ ive attributes are inapplicable. He is immutable, 
and the act of creation would imply ft change. 
1 fence tho doctrine of limitation is necessary, and 
tho first concentration leads to others, which result 
in the ten sfirM. 

( i ) The ten sfirCth, or spheres .— Three etymolo- 
gies are given for this term : (1 ) from tho root setfar , 
•to count/ (2) from sapptr, ‘bright/ ‘hrillianco/ and 
(3) from fftpaipa; the last is considered to he fhe 
most probahlo. The doctrine of tho sfirCth is a 
development of emanation. It reconciles a belief 
in the crcatio ex nihilo with the exclusion of the 
Creator from thought and action in creating, which 
exclusion was maintained by the Neo-Platonistii. 
The lyabbalists, in adopting the emanations, made 
the SfirCth, or qualities, stand for the Neo- Platonic 
grades of wisdom. The En S6f , or infinite light or 
4 point * (-“nip}), produced three groups of sfirCth , 
intellectual, spiritual, and material, each contain- 
ing three members. The sfirCth thus number ten 
(for pictures and charts seo ,JE iii. 474 ft’.). 

From the fin SAf came, in the following: order: (1) the 
Crown (tyf), the 4 principle of principles ’ and the flint emana- 
tion after the fin 8 rtf. It is the first contact of the infinite with 
the finite, and U known by many designations. (2) Wisdom 
(nifty) and (3) Intelligence (np?) aro derived from the Crown. 
They' form a syzygy, being regarded as Father (Wisdom) and 
Mother (Intelligence). Hence they are parallel, and their pro- 
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duct is Reason (nyi), but this is not a separate enmnation. 
These constitute the first group. The second consists of (4) 
Mercy Opn), a father, and (5) Justice (p 1 )), a mother, which 
produce (6) Beauty (nn^gs). Mercy and Justice are both 
qualities of the diviue nature which check one another and 
produce a harmonious mean. The third group consists of 
(7) Victory (nyj), (8) Glory (ito), and (0) Foundation (HD;J. 
Victory and Glory, again, are regarded as parents that produce 
Foundation as their offspring. The last of the acf troth, (10) 
Sovereignty (niapip), 1ms no clear connexion with the rest. 

The 8* fir 6th are often known by different names 
-ipij = n^-q and h=.tii:3 *, or m Abelson’s 
chapter on the sfirOth ( Jewish Mysticism , p. 136) 
should be carefully studied. According to some 
kabbalists, t\\o s'fir 6th bmr a direct relation to the 
corporeal members of Adiim koditiftn. 

(/) A ddm Jiadmtm, or primordial man.— This 
idea, originally held by the Gnostics, of an incor- 
ruptible primitive man, fashioned in the image of 
God, is also known to Philo and the Midrash. This 
being is sexless or bisexual (see Genesis llabba, viii., 
Theodor, p. 55). St. Paul’s idea of a heavenly and 
an earthly Adam (1 Co la 46 * 80 ) is, no doubt, based 
on the Midrash. The various portions of the body 
of Adam l£adm6n are correlated to the fflrCth (see 
JE i. 181 and xi. 155). From the heavenly man 
the earthly man is sprung. The Adiim l£ndmon 
is held by somo to occupy a position between the 
En S6f and tho sfirfith. 

(k) Metempsychosis (q^u**j) was rejected with 
uncompromising severity by Jewish philosophers, 
but was adopted by the kabbalists. It is taught 
in the Ztihar (ii. 996, tr. Jean de Pauly, Paris, 1908, 
iii. 400), ami was regarded as an answer of the 

irohleiu of the prosperity of the wicked. Luria 
>elieved that all souls were created at the same 
time as the different parts of Adam’s body ; hence 
the quality of the souls varies according to tho 
particular member of Adam’s body to which they 
are related. His successors taught that souhs 
could wander on earth to fulfil duties neglected by 
a man in his lifetime or to assist others to perform 
their duties. The term pm was used to express 
the act of junction of a soul with a living man. 

( l ) Evil. — According to the ^abbiiliwls, evil is 
essentially finite, ns opposed to the divine good. 
Tt is the left side in the syzygy. Evil is an appear- 
ance, not a substance, and man’s sin consists of his 
separation from the Divine Being. This separation, 
or ‘Fall,’ gave man the potentiality of sin, which 
ho previously lacked. By penitence and asceticism 
man can join the * ltidcra of the Merkabhft * and 
attain union with perfection. 

(m) The idea of the microcosm , or a comparison 
of mail’s frame and members with tho parts of 
the universe (maciocosm) and nature, came from 
the Greek philosophers to the Jews through Neo- 
platonism. It w r as much favoured by the kabbal- 
ists, and is mentioned in the ZOhar . Of tho many 
Cabbalistic devices and practices, notice must here 
be limited to three. 

(») Amulets (nty’pp, also rriSup or niKirt), private 
charms and prophylactic devices, were much in 
vogue. In spite of tho fact that Mairnonides and 
other teachers emphatically opposed the use of 
amulets and denied their efficacy, the C a bbalists 
wore not strong enough to resist the attractions of 
this superstition. Amulets were regarded as potent 
charms to ward off sickness and evil, to help 
women in labour, and generally to assist the 
wearer to attain his desire. The charms were 
usually written on parchment or engraved on a 
precious metal. The so-called shield of David, the 
open hand, and the circle were popular forms. 
The word usually figured, in addition to per- 
mutations of the Divine Name or the s'firdth. Very 
frequently the prayer attributed to Nebunya hak- 
Cfina (1st cent, a.d.) was used, or its initials (for 


the prayer cf. Singer, p. 273, last par.). The 
initials of the first line {fre «"*) and of the second 
line (which form the words mj?, * Rend Satan ’) 
occur in most amulets. (Reference should be made 
to M. G aster, Sword of Moses, London, 1896, where 
many amulets are cited and explained ; a Moroccan 
charm against scorpions is reproduced in JE ix. 24 j 
cf. also art. Charms and Amulets [Jewish].) It 
must be remembered that in many cases people 
who used amulets did so from spiritual and not 
material motives. The constant recitation of 
Scriptural verses and prayers was intended to 
relieve the mind and calm the soul, not directly to 
act on the body \ hence not all amulets were put 
to superstitious use. 

(o) The casting of lots, an old Biblical and Tal- 
mudic custom, for which many motives may be 
traced, was also adopted by J^abbalists and prac- 
tised in various forms, chiefly as a means of 
divination. Methods similar to the sortes ve r- 
giliance were in vogue. 

{p) Change of name (o#n *utf) was a Cabbalistic 
device, no doubt based on tho ideas of penitence 
and regeneration, omployed in case of serious 
illness as a life-saving expedient (see M. Gaster, 
Book of Prayer, i. 195). Frequently the new name 
chosen was Jjayyim, ‘ Life,’ or some variant, such 
as Vital. 

3. The chief Kabbalists and their works.— The 

following lists are by no means exhaustive, blit 
they contain the principal exponents of ^ abba list 
doctrines and the most important books on which 
the ^Cabbala is based, and are intended to servo the 
reader os a guide for further investigation. 

(а) Ifabbalists. — (1) Aaron b. Samuel (f after 
870) is important as having carried the ^Cabbala 
to Europe from Babylon. Ho lived in Italy. 
Until modern times lie was regarded as a mythi- 
cal personage, but his historicity has been proved 
by Neubauer (see above, p. 623). 

(2) Solomon ibn Gabirol (1021-58), a Spanish 
philosopher, though scarcely to be included among 
the ranks of the Kabbalists, must be notod in 
relation to tho l£abbala, because he introduced 
Noo- Platonism among the Jews. Ho is, therefore, 
responsible for the theory of emanations. See, 
further, art. Ibn Gabikol. 

(3) Judah b. Samuel of Regensburg (the Pious, 
rpijri, f 1217) was the founder of a school of noted 
kabbalists (see above, p. 623). 

(4) Elcazar b . Judah b. Kalonymus of Worms 
(1176-1238) was a pupil of Judah the Pious. He 
was not only a kn-bbalist, but a famous Talmudical 
scholar and a scientist. His most important work 
is the Rdkeali. In his Sha'dre has-Soah he opposed 
anthropomorphism. 

(5) Moses o. Naliman (Nabmanides, Hamban), 

the famous Spanish Rabbi (1194-1270), though 
hardly a k^alist, 8 [ nce he repudiated several 
fundamental doctrines ( e.g ., he held a creatio ex 
nihilo ), supported kabbalistic teaching in many 
ways. In his Pentateuchal commentary the 
influence of tho is marked. 

(б) Abraham 0. Samuel Abulafia (born 1240 at 
Saragossa, + after 1291) was one of the founders of 
Spanish kabbalfi,. He was an ascetic and practised 
ail kinds of permutations, but did not attempt to 
work miracles. He travel led in Palestine and made 
a special journoy to Rome in order to convert the 
pope (1280). In Sicily he gave himself out to be 
the Messiah, but was discredited by Solomon b. 
Adret. He w r as a voluminous writer, but was 
responsible for much unworthy juggling and 
gematria. This influenced the later 
Perhaps the most important feature of his teaching 
was his desire to convert Islam and Christianity 
to his views. In this desire to unite the three 
faiths he was, in a way, the forerunner of Elie 
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Benamozegh, Rabbi of Leghorn, whose life work 
was directed to the same end (see E. Benamozegh, 
Izrail et VhumaviU). 

(7) Joseph b. Abraham Jikatilla (1248-1305), a 
Spanish ^abbalist, was, unlike his teacher Abraham 
Abulafia, a thaumaturgist. He tried to reconcile 
philosophy and Cabbala. He belonged to the 
mystic school, but made a largo uso of gematria. 
Ills works were many, chief among them being 
Ginnath' Eg6z and Sh a Are Sc del;. Ilia commentary 
on the Haggada for Passover, nays mss, was very 
popular. 

(8) Isaac ibn Lntij \ a Spanish physician (t 1200), 
attempted to combine philosophy and l£abbalft. 
Much Cabbalistic terminology is due to his e Hurts 
to secure precision in reasoning and the exact use 
of names and qualities. 

(9) Azricl b. Mcnahcni was also known as Ezra ; 
in fact, the two names gave rise to the belief that 
Ezra and Azriel were brothers. Azricl, the author 
of several works (born in Corona in 1 ICO, t in 1238), 
was a pupil of Isaac tho Blind, lie taught the 
theory of negative attributes, emanations, and the 
tffirOth, on which ho wrote a commentary, and 
denied the crentio ex nihilo. Ho was greatly 
influenced by Gabirol. 

(10) Isaac, the Blind of Poscpiiines was regarded 
as the link between tho mysticism of tho Gconim 
and the lyabbalists ; but, as he is said to have 
lived iu tho 13th cent., this is unlikely. Yet the 
]£abbalisls held him in high esteem. Parts of the 
Bdhir may be attributed to him. 

(11) Bahya b. Asher of Saragossa (t 1340) must 
he noted as one of the first Bible exegetes to employ 
^Cabbalistic methods for Bible interpretation. 
Himself a literalist and rationalist, ho uses 
Cabbala with care and judgment. Among his 
other works, his Discourses ( Kad lmk-Kcmah) is 
the most important. 

(12) Isaac h. Moses A ram a (1420-94) was more 
of a philosopher than a ^abbalist. He belongs to 
the Spanish school, but can scarcely be said to 
have added much to abb a la. 

(13) Mcnaluim b. Beniamin Jlccanati was a 
prominent Italian J,Cabbalist of the late 13th 
century. Ho is noteworthy for his mystic com- 
mentaries on the Bible, ono of which was translated 
into Latin by Pieo di Mirandola. 

(14) Isaac {b. Solomon Ashkenazi) Luria (Ari) 
(1534-72) was the most important of tho later 
l^abbalists. He lived in Palestine, and to him the 
whole of the modern ^iabhalii may be traced. He 
was a hermit for some time, and had ecstatic 
visions. Ilis chief disciples were Cordovero, el- 
]£abiz, Joseph Qaro, IJagiz, and Vital. The system 
and practices which he founded are still operative 
in tho East. Most of his teaching was written 
down by his disciples, chiefly by Hayyim Vital. 
Ilis system is far too wide to be summarized, but 
he is most important for (1) his teaching of metem- 
psychosis or ‘impregnation,’ and (2) his introduction 
of tho £abbala into daily life. Every Oriental 
Prayer Book liears traces of his ordinances and 
recommendations. He even promulgated a now 
code, Shulhdn ' Arukh Slid 'Ari, which his followers 
adopted and diffused. So great was the esteem in 
which he was held that his followers almost 
‘canonized’ him. His teaching called forth op- 
position from the anti-fyabbalists, but his piety and 
holiness were his mast effectual answer to attack. 

(15) llayyim Vital (1543-1620) was a pupil of 
Luria, to whose position he succeeded. He was a 
visionary and an alchemist; he also believed him- 
self to be the Messiah for some time. Vital is 
important because he edited most of Luria’s works, 
which the latter rarely committed to writing ; but 
he also wrote works of his own. 

(16) Israel Saruk , a pupil of Luria, is noteworthy 


for having spread in Italy and Germany the new 
Cabbalistic teaching of Luria. Ho bad great 
influence with Menabem Azarya of Eat in, who 
became an adherent of Luria’s school and spent 
large sums on buying his MSS. 

(17) Leo of Modena (1571-1618 ; see art. Judaism, 
p. 606 a ), whose curious anomalies make him uno of 
the most perplexing cliaract era in Jewish history, 
attacked the lyabbala in his 'Ari Nohriu. lie 
shows that as a system it is unscientific ami that 
the ZCihar is a late work. For this lie is important 
in the history of lyabbald. 

(18) JJayyim Joseph David Azulai (1724-1807), 
author of the Shorn hag-G'dhOlim , a most prolific 
and versatile writer, carried the linbbala of Luria 
to extremes. 11 ih credulity and superstition are 
all the more remarkable when his scholarship is 
examined. His works aro full of numerical per- 
mutations, etc. 

(19) Israel b.Eliczcr, Ba'al Shcm '/'oh ( Besht) (1700- 
1760), was the founder of the l.fasidim, a sect which 
marks the latest stage in the history of ftubbula 
and which developed from the school of Luria, to 
which it was finally in opposition. Besht, though 
poor, exercised unbounded influence in Poland and 
Galicia. Little is known «>f his life, and his 
doctrines can be studied only from his followers, 
for be wrote no books. Besht was a pantheist and 
rejected emanation. Further, he preached joy and 
ecstasy as opposed to asceticism. He juised the 
position of the Saddik to a very high level of 
authority. The breach between Talmudism and 
JJasidism did not take place till after his death. 

(20) Baer {Dob) of Meseritz (1710-72) was one of 
(he earliest and most important, tench era of the 
yasidic movement. He was an ascetic and an 
enthusiastic adherent of the school of Luria until 
he became acquainted with Besht, whom ho suc- 
ceeded as leader of tho l,lasidtm. Baer fought 
their battle against the Talmudists until his death. 
Like his master, he left no written works. 

(b) I Vorks. — (1) Tho Stfcr Y'sira is the oldest 
lyab balis tic book. It was attributed to Abraham 
and also to 'Aljubn, but belongs in all probability 
to the 6th century. Tt deals with permutations of 
numbers and letters, and is tlie lirst source of tho 
emanations and s r fir6th. The Y'sira was so w idely 
read that Sa'adya wrote a commentary to it. It 
is the basis of the ZOhar , and hence perhaps the 
most important of all works for the study of the 
]£abbiih\ (see Abclson, Jewish Mysticism., p. 98, 
etc.). 

(2) Scfcr hab- Bdhir, a mystic commentary on the 
first chapters of Genesis, was originally attributed 
to Nebunya hak-l£ana. It is now regarded as tho 
work of Isaac the Blind, with later additions. 
The Bdhir believes in the eternity of matter; it 
knows the s'firolh. It is important as a precursor 
and type of the ZOhar. 

(3) The //* kin doth (or ' Halls’), Greatci and Less, 
are (Iconic mystic writings, hearing relation to the 
book of Enoch. They are attributed to Solomon 
b. Elisha. The works deal with the Merkabha, 
and, finally, with the seven heavenly * Halls.’ The 
lUkhdlOth influenced tho liturgy, chiefly the 
Jj^MluiRliHliah. 

(4) The ZOhar is the most important of all 
Cabbalistic works. It was circulated by Moses b. 
Shorn Tub de Leon and attributed by him to Simeon 
b. Jobai ; the forgery was discovered after his 
death. Many ]£ubhahsts still continued to believe 
in its authenticity, which was finally disproved by 
Elijah Delmedigo and also by Leo of Modena. 
It is now agreed that the ZOhar was not com posed 
by one person. It is written in Aramaic and 
contains various appendices. In form it is a mystic 
and allegorical commentary on tho Pentateuch. 
No book, except the Bible and the Talmud, has 
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been so widely read by Jews. It is the centre of 
the and innumerable works and com- 

montane* have been written round it. Christians 
as well as Jows have studied it (see art. ZoHAH). 

(5) The Book of Raziel, said to have been taught 
to Adam by tho angel Haziel, and also to Noah, 
is a compilation, probably by various writers. It 
has affinities to the Shi Hr #6m<l and Sword of 
Moses. According to Zunz, Raziel was the work 
of Eloazar of Worms. It describes the celestial 
organization, and gives directions for the prepara- 
tion of amulets. 

(6) Sht'iir Jfdmft deals with tho dimensions and 
members of tho Deity. It is usually included in 
llaziel. The book was known to Solomon b. 
Jeroham (b. 886). G aster ( Monatsschrift , xxxvii. 
[1893] 224 If.) shows that it goes back as far as the 
last pre-Christian century. 

(7) Gihjulim is tho name given to lists of trans- 
migrations of souls. Man v of these works wore 
composed by the school of imria. 

Litkiuturb.—GawavmZ,.-— ' T he art. ‘Cabala’ in JE Hi. 456ff. 
(with tho subsidiary nrtt.) should be carefully read, with Us 
bibliography. See also J. Abel. son, Jewish Mysticism, London, 
1913; A. fe. Waito, The I) >et cine and Literature of the 
KabaUrh, do. 1110*2, Secret Doctrine in Israel, do. 1013; A. 
Franck, La Kabbnle 2, Paris, 1880; I. Abrahams, A Short 
History of Jewish Literature, London, 10()0, ch. xvii. ; C. D. 
Ginsburg, The Kabbalah, do. 1805; H. Sperling, 'Jewish 
Mysticism/ Aspects of the Hebrew Genius, ed. L. Simon, do. 
mo, pp. 145-170; Isaac Myer, The Qabbalah , Philadelphia, 
1888. 

SURE HINA n. — J. Abelson, The Immanence of God in Rab- 
binical Literature, London, 1912. 

THE YKSIHA.— The text, with commentary of Thinash b. 
Tamim, has recently been published hy M. Grossberg, London, 
1902 ; parts are translated by W. W. Westcott, do. 1893. 

THE ZoilAH.—A French tr. by Jean de Pauly has been 
published by ' Eliphas L6vi’ (pseudonym), Le Livre des 
splendeurs , Paris, 1894; S. L. MacGregor Mathers, The 
Kabbala unveiled, London, 1887, contains parts of the Z6har 
translated (both of these books must be used with caution) ; 
see also A. Jounet, La Clef du Zohar , Paris, 1009. 

Emanation and SEE! hot it. — M . Ehrenpreis, Die Entwiek - 
lung dcr E manat imslehre in dcr Kabbala des ziii. J ahr bon- 
der ts, Frankfort, 1895. Many references to the 8 e ftrdth will be 
found In the Sephardic Uosha'anoth for Hosha'ana Rabba ; this 
service may he conveniently seen, with tr., in M. Gaster, Book 
of Prayer, London, 1901 fL; L. Tritel, * Die olexandrinische 
Lehre von den Mittelwusen/ Judaica (Cohen's Festschrift), 
Berlin, 1912, pp. 177-185. 

Neo-Pi, A ton ism.— F. Dieterlci's t.r. of Man and Beast cited 
above (p. 024). In connexion with this, reference should be made 
to Bafoya b. Pafcudft, whose Guide has been edited by A. S. 
Yahuaa, Leyden, 1912 ; C. Elsee, Neoplatonism in Relation to 
Christianity, Cambridge, 1908. 

LATER HISTORY of Kabhala.—E. Benamozegh, Israel et 
Vhumanite .Paris, 1914 ; S. Schcchter, The Chassidim, London, 
1SS7, first essay in Studies in Judaism, do. 1890, pp. 1 65, tho 
essays on ‘ Saints ' and 'Sided* in the 2nd ser. of Studies in 
Judaism, do. 1903, pp. 148-181 and 202-285; sco also his 'Cod 
and the World* (pp. 21-45) and other essays in Some Aspects 
of Rabbinic Theology, do. 1900, and * Asceticism, the Law of the 
Nazirlte/ in Jew. Chron., 5th June 1914, p. 17. 

II. Lof.wk. 

KABEIROI.— The elucidation of the Kabeiroi- 
mysteries is one of the most perplexing problems 
of old Mediterranean religion ; nor can it yet be 
said that modern research has thrown full light 
upon them. The literary record is partly Greek 
and partly Latin ; but the Latin is derived mainly 
from Greek sources. It- does not begin before the 
5th cent, n.c., by which timo the mysteries bad 
long been in vogue and had already spread from 
Samothrace to other centres, such as Lemnos and 
Thebes ; it cannot therefore speak with authority 
concerning the earliest period. Even the 5th cent, 
writers are vague anti confused, and the later 
writers contradict each other at several important 
points. The record is sufficient, however, to 
establish two facts : that the original home of the 
mysteries was Samothrace, and that they were the 
institution of a non-Hellenic people. As regards 
the latter point, the statement of Diodorus Siculus 
is of interest and importance that the al "original 
natives of Samothrace ‘ possessed an ancient dia- 
lect of their own, much of which is still preserved 


down to the present day in their religious rites.’ 1 
He is not likely to be speaking at random here. 
The word 1 Kabeiroi ’ itself ha9 never been satis- 
factorily explained on any theory of Hellenic 
derivation ; a and the personal names of the Samo- 
thracian divinities that have been recorded by 
Mnaseas of Patrai 8 — Axieros, Axiokersos, and 
A xiokersa— though the forms have been semi- 
Hellenized, betray an alien speech. 

Now nearly every writer starts with the fact, 
and constructs on it a theory of the origin of the 
cult, that tho word Kabeiroi must be equated with 
tho Semitic meaning ‘the mighty ones’ ; the 
almost exact equivalence of the two sounds could 
hardly have been accidental, especially in view of 
the term $eol p.ey<L\ oi, the constant Hellenic 
synonym of the Kabeiroi. It appears also that 
every one who accepts this origin of the word has 
regarded as inevitable the corollary that tho 
Kabeiroi -mysteries were an importation from 
Phoenicia, the nearest or most likely centre whence 
Semitic influence could reach Samothrace. Hence 
certain scholars have been led to interpret them in 
the lijjlit of tbo knowledge that can be gathered of 
Phoimcian and Semitic religion. 4 Hut upon re- 
flexion the necessity of that corollary is by no 
means obvious. Phoenician traders may have 
found an aboriginal mystery-cult in this remote 
and inaccessible island ; they may have attached 
their own descriptive title * Kabeirim,’ ‘ tho mighty 
ones,’ to tho divinities that they found in the 
island, because this corresponded to some local 
divine appellative that the later Greeks translated 
by the phrase oi /xeydXot OeoL ; then, through the 
spread of Phoenician trade, the Semitic name for 
the island-deities acquired permanent vogue. 

This hypothesis avoids the difficulties that beset 
the theory of tho Phoenician origin of the rites, 
which is attested by no ancient writer of any 
authority, for Herodotus definitely pronounces 
them Polasgic,® while other writers of the 5th cent, 
and later periods trace them to Phrygia or Crete.® 
The names attached to the Samothracian deities 
by Mnaseas are non-Semitic. Nor is there any- 
thing in what is revealed to us of the ritual or 
the divine personalities that points clearly to 
Phoenicia. Finally, there is no evidence yet forth- 
coming that the Phoenicians ever attached tho 
appellative ‘Kabeirim* to any group of their own 
divinities. 

Tho legends, beginning in the 5th cent., that 
associate the rites with Crete and Phrygia may be 
of some value for religious history, but contribute 
nothing to tho question of ultimate origin. Certain 
general considerations and certain coincidences 
seem rather to point to Thrace as their source. 
Tho Thracian coast lies nearest to Samothrace, and 
the aboriginal settlers in tho island could most 
easily have come over thence. We have fair 
evidence that- the ministers of the mysteries were 
called ‘ Saoi ’ or ‘ Saioi,’ and Strabo mentions a 
Thracian tribe of that name, while the name Saon 
is applied by Lykophron to some settlement of the 
Korybantes located by the scholiast in Thrace. 7 
Also, when we look closely at the ovidcnco we may 
discern certain features in the Samothracian re- 
ligion which would accord with the theory of its 
Thracian origin. 

We must Login with certain monumental evi- 
donee which is earlier than the literary. The 

1 V.47. 

8 See, e.g., T). M. Robinson’s attempts in Amer. Joum. 
Archceol. xvii. [1913] 368. 

a FUG iii. 164, fray. 27, 

4 See esp. T. Friedrich, Kabiren und Keilinschriflen , Leipzig, 
1894. 

6 ii. 51. ® See Strabo, p. 472. 

7 Serv. ad Very. A in. ii. 825 ; Strabo, p. 457 ; Festus, p. 474 ; 
Lyk. Kata. 78, scnol. ib. (the sacerdotal title Xaot might be con- 
nected with the Fhrygo-Thracian 2a/3oi). 
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explorations conducted in the island by A. Conze 1 
in 1873 revealed the foundations of the original 
shrine that was constructed in the 6th cent. b.c. ; 
and a central point in these was a deep sacrificial 
pit into which offerings wero let down. The same 
nether chamber has been found in the Kabeirion 
near Thebes, which also belonged to the 6th cent, 
and to which more particular reference will bo 
made below. We discern the architectural pro- 
vision for a chthonian cult ; and we discover some- 
thing more definite and certain than all that tho 
later litorature can teach us concerning the nature 
of the divinities worshipped : that they wero 
powers of the under world, having fructifying 
functions, no doubt, and probably associated with 
the ideas of birth and death and with the world of 
ghosts. For this reason alone the cult would he 
fenced with a mystery, as chthonian ritual would 
bo too dangerous to be openly approached. 2 It is 
to tie surmised that those Samothracian powers 
might originally have been spirits rather than 
definite and individualized $eol, and that some- 
thing of the vagueness and indcliniteness of the 
ghost-world might attach to them ; this would 
account for the vaguo collective name applied to 
them, ‘ the mighty ones,’ and also for tho bewilder- 
ment of the later Greeks concerning the equation 
of them to their own clear-shaped divinities. 

Other archaeological evidence of importance is 
forthcoming from the excavations undertaken by 
Dorpfcld and the German School of Archaeology 
on tlio site of tho Kabeirion near Thebes in 1887. 
The architectural remains pointed to three periods 
of the shrine, the earliest building being assigned 
by Dorpfcld to the 6th or f>th cent. B.C., which 
would accord with a record in Pausanias 3 that the 
shrine was violated in the time of the Persian 
invasion ; and some of tho objects of religions art 
found within or near the precincts, bronze-dedica- 
tions and fragments of vases, are dated to tho 
earlier half of the 6th century. 4 We must sup- 
pose, then, a migration of the cult from Samothrace 
or Lemnos into Bceotia in the 6th cent. H.C. or even 
earlier; 0 and wo cannot assign its introduction to 
any known fact in the history of colonization and 
tribal movements. What concerns us chiefly is 
the question how much li^hfc is thrown on tho 
original Samothracian religion by the discoveries 
on the site of the Theban Kabeirion. In ono point 
at least the ritual of the transplanted cult remained 
true to the tradition of its home ; behind the cellar 
was dug a double sacrificial pit into which offerings 
were thrown, the chthonian ritual proper to the 
powers of the lower world.® As regards the 
personality and form of the divinities, wo must 
turn to the inscriptions and the works of art. 
Among tho latter the most important and strik- 
ing is a broken vase of the 4tn cent., on which 
appears a group with fivo inscribed figures; 7 on 
the right reclines a stately bearded person, half- 
clad in IpLdnor and holding out a cup, his name 
* Kabiros * appearing above his head ; in front of 
him stands & boy inscribed lieu?, turning his back 
on the elder god and drawing wine from a Kparfy) ; 
before him, also fronting to the left, is an ugly 
little dwarf figure clasping his hands below his 
chin, and preserved only as far as the middle of 
the body ; he bears the singular name of Il/>aroAao?, 
as if he stood for the earliest generation of men on 

1 Archdologische Unterruchunnen avf Saimthrake, i. 20, 

H. 21. 

9 It has been pointed out that Greek mysteries generally are 
consecrated to * chthonian ' divinities ; of. CGS iil. 132 f. 

» ix. xxv. 0. 4 Athen. MittK xii. [18871 270. 

5 Pausanias, in his perverse account of the Kabeirion of 
Thebes, carries it back to pre-historic days (ix. xxv. 7 f.). 

« Athen. hiitth. xiiL [ 1 S 88 J 91 , 9ft. 

7 Figured In Athen. Nitth. xiii. [18881, Taf. ix., and Roscher. 
ii. 2538. See specially O. Kern's art * Die boiotischen Kabiren/ 
in Uermet, xxfti. [1890] 1-10. 


the earth ; he is gazing in excited wonder on a 
group that forms the left extremity of the scene, 
a male and female personage — only tho upper parts 
of tho body are preserved— in loving union and 
converse, she designated as Kparela, he by tho 
enigmatical namo M fro?. All these are ideal 
beings of the Kabeiros-circle, not represented, 
however, directly as objects of worship; on the 
contrary, tho spirit of caricature is marked in the 
last three. But we might imagine that the vase- 
painter would keep in touch with tho popular 
belief and the tradition of tho rites. Ills chief 
figure is Kabeiros par excellence , whom he closely 
assimilates to Dionysos; this would bo natural at 
Thebes, and all the more inevitable if there was 
lingering a tradition of a Thracian origin of the 
.Samothracian mysteries. Tho llafs represents the 
boy- minister, the young god whom Mnnseas calls 
Kdtr/u\ot, and who was an important and essential 
figure in the cult, though hero ho appears in a 
trivial character ; for tho numerous inscriptions 
that have been found, in which the individual 
worshippers commemorated their association with 
tho shrine, contain tho mention of no oilier 
divinities save those of Kabeiros and ‘tho Son.’ 1 
This evidence outweighs all other; we must 
assume that in the Boeotian Kabeirion these, the 
elder and the younger god, wero the predomin- 
ating personages of the religion ; and, as no local 
reason can Iks discovered for this, we must suppose 
it to be part of the Samothracian tradition, which 
we shall find preserved also in tho later literary 
records. But the vase-painter has added tw r o other 
figures that have the air of divinities, ‘Krateia’ 
and ‘Mitos.’ Naming the goddess 4 tho mighty 
one,’ ho probably intended her for the female 
counterpart of Kabeiros, tho earth -goddess who iu 
Greek lands was individualized and idealized as 
Deineter-Kore ; her figure has something in it of 
tho Kore-type, and her name Krateia reminds us 
of Ilcurtfrpdma, ‘the almighty one,’ a sobriquet of 
Kore at SelinuB.* As to 4 Mitos,’ the only clue to 
his name ami significance lias been found in a 
passage of Clement of Alexandria, who on good 
authority mentions filros as a hieratic word of the 
Orphic sacred books, meaning ‘seed.’ 8 We are 
tempted, then, to interpret this mysterious figure 
as tlie divine nourisher of all life, possibly tho 
procreative god of the earth ; hut we should bo 
embarrassed in fixing his true relation to the other 
elder god Kabeiros. As the vase- painter appears 
to have been a frivolous person with a smattering 
of Orphic lore, ho is not a trusty exponent of 
genuine Samothracian religion. But his quaint 
little figure, ‘Pratolaos,’ may have been suggested 
by real Kabeiric legend, since, according to a 
passage in Ilippolytus, 4 part of which limy be 
derived from a lost ode of Pindar, it was claimed 
in both Samothrace and Lemnos that Kabeiros 
Avas ‘ the first man Adam ’ ; it is therefore not un- 
likely that the mystery teaching included some 
dogma concerning tho origin of man. 

Turning now to tho literary record, we find it 
confusing and often contradictory, as we should 
expect from writers trying to define and Hellenizo 
what w as indefinite and alien. For certain historic 
reasons, especially oAving to the relations of Athens 
to Lemnos, the Lemnian Kabeiroi-rites appear 
earlier in literature than the Samothracian, having 
attracted the attention of ACschylus, Pherekydes, 
and Akousilaos. As tho chief god of Lemnos Avas 
Ifophaistos, avo find, as Ave should expect, that the 
tAvo last -mentioned historians make much of 
Ilephaistos in their genealogical account of the 

1 CIO (Sept.) 1. 2458, 2407, etc. 

9 Dittenbcrgcr, Sylloge, ii. a , Leipzig, 19U1, p. 734 (cf. CGS 
IU. 120). 

3 Strom, v. 244 B (E. Abel, Orphiea , Leipzig, 1885, frag. 258). 

4 PhiluBoph. v. 7, 8 (W xvi. 3127, 3142). 
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Kabeiroi, 1 and their authority may have influenced 
Herodotus’s view 2 and some later genealogical 
fictions. Yet., outside Lemnos, the Hellenic smith- 
god had no allinity with this divine group, though 
in the later art the Kabeiroi may have oorrowed 
their hammer from him. We cannot, therefore, 
deduce anything concerning their aboriginal nature 
from their local rapprochement to the Lemnian god. 
From the literary tangle one fact of some import- 
ance for our viow of these divine personalities 
emerges : the more trustworthy records present 
the Kabeiroi not as a vague plurality luce the 
Kory ban tes, but either as a trinity or as a duality. 
The latter view of them is in accord with the 
evidence of the inscriptions from the Theban 
Kaboirion, with the later identification of them 
with the Dioskouroi, and with the statement of 
lfippolytus* — mainly confirmed by Varro — con- 
cerning the two ithypliallic statues that stood in 
the Sainotliraeian shrine uplifting their hands to- 
wards heaven ; and the scholiast on Apollonius 
Rhodius, who summarizes Hellenistic learning on 
the subject, mentions a current view that the 
Kabeiroi were originally a group of two — an elder 
and a younger god whom the learned Hellenist 
might call Zeus and Dionysos. 4 We may believe 
that this aspect of them is original ; it could not 
have been a later Hellenic fiction, for it clashed 
with the prevalent graving to identify them with 
the Hellenic Twin-brethren, a youthful and coeval 
couple. The old earth-deities of Samothrace must 
have been so far clothed with individual person- 
ality before entering on their Hellenic career. 
Hut those older and later authorities who attest a 
Saniothracian trinity were probably justified ; for 
it is most probable that the earth-power there as 
in all other /Kgean lands had developed a female 
personality; and tho Hellenes, who would in any 
case have imposed a goddess, probably found one, 
at least in embryo, already there in the island 
mystery-cult when they came to know it. Wo 
cannot lightly reject tho statement of Mnaseas of 
Pat-rai (or Patara), an antiquarian of the latter 
part of the Hid cent. B.c., merely because this 
writer appears to have been usually reckless and 
futile; for, maintaining that the Ixabeiroi were a 
trinity, he actually gives us their names, as above 
mentioned— A xieros, Axiokersos, and Axiokersa — 
the last being evidently feminine, the other two 
being appellatives of the elder and younger god. n 
Ho would have had no reasonable motive for 
forging this statement, nor is it likely that he 
would have forged so well. These names ring 
genuine, belonging not to Hellenic speech but to 
some language akin to it, such as Thracian. 
Another Saniothracian cult-name, applied like 
A xieros or Axiokersos to the young god of tho 
trio, was KH5/ii\of or Kdcr/aXos, meaning apparently 
•the minister’; and this name alone is sufficient 
to explain how the story of the wandering Kadmos 
and liarmonia came to be engrafted on the hieratic 
legend of the island. 

Hut, if the existence of the female earth-spirit, 
conceived as earth -mother or earth-bride, within 
the original Saniothracian trio can be accepted as 
proved, she would seem to have boon subordinate 
to the male principle of divinity. The later his- 
torians and antiquarians may have tried to assign 
to the Phrygian lihea-Oybele or the Hellenic 
Demeter a prominent place in the mysteries ; 8 but 
there is no sign that these alien goddesses were 
l FUG i. 71 (Pherekydcs, fra#. 0). » HI. 37. 

s Philosoph. v. 8 {PG xvi. 3142); cf. Serv. ad Verg. JF.n. Hi. 
12*. * Varro et alii complure* Magnos deos adflrmant simulacra 
duo virllia, Cantoris et Pollucis in Satnothracia ante portum 


able to unseat the old * mighty ones’ who were 
predominantly male, and who were therefore 
capable, on this ground at least, of being fused with 
the Dioskouroi. This comparative subordination 
of the female power is of importance for our judg- 
ment concerning the othnic origin of the religion. 
It makes against any theory that would regard 
this religion as aboriginally Aegean, or derived 
from pre-Aryan Phrygia or Crete. 

The history of the mysteries is part of the 
secular history of the Mediterranean. We do not 
know at what early period they had spread off- 
shoots of themselves in Lemnos, Imbros, and the 
Troad. 1 Towarda the close of the maritime empire 
of Athens, it was becoming not unusual for 
Athenians to be initiated. 9 Macedonia, perhaps 
owing to its enthusiasm for Dionysiac worship, 
was deeply interested in them ; and the establish- 
ment of Macedonian supremacy gave them a load- 
ing position in the Mediterranean. Their connexion 
with the Troad brought them into relation with 
tho Kory ban tes and the Phrygian mother at least 
as early as the 5th cent, B.c., 8 and, later, evoked 
tho interest and devotion of ltomo ; the learningof 
Pergamon, Hume’s ally and from of old a 4 Kabeiric* 
region, 4 may have helped to propagate the fiction 
that the Homan Penates wore deities taken origin- 
ally from Samothrace to Troy by Dardanos and 
from Troy to Homo. With such patronage the 
mysteries were able to survive and even llourieh 
throughout the latter days of paganism, and in 
tho 4th cent. a.d. Libanios refers to them as still 
oxisting. 6 In the course of so long a period, how 
much they absorbed of alien elements, what trans- 
formation of ritual and what contamination of 
divine legend they experienced, wo cannot de- 
termine with detailed precision. At the time of 
their chief expansion in thc4th cent. B.C., we may bo 
sure that they borrowed much in the way of organ- 
ization ami even of doctrine from the greater 
mysteries of Kleusis ; and it was probably due to 
Eleusinian influences that the female divinity of 
the Kabeiroi-group was frequently interpreted as 
Demeter, who was specially termed Kabeiria in 
Jircotia. 6 

Less natural and appropriate was the Ilelleniza- 
tion of the two male Kabeiroi as the Dioskouroi, 
an interpretation which ignored the important 
difference of age between the elder and the younger 
Saniothracian god, and in no way harmonized with 
their aboriginal chthonian character. There is no 
proof that it came into vogue before the 3rd cent, 
ii. 0. ; 7 and it probably arose from the coincidence 
that the Hellenic Dioskouroi wore also called 
2w 7-f/pcy in their own right, and from tho fact that 
tho ancient visitors to Samothrace, who would be 
often thankful enough to effect a safe landing on 
that liarbourless island, bad come to regard tho 
Kabeiroi no longer as chthonian deities of vege- 
tation, but pre-eminently as saviours from the 
perils of sea ; and this was exactly tho function of 
the Dioskouroi. The 4 Saniothracian saviours’ was 
a name of divine power for tho /Kgean mariner ; 8 
but the later writers of the Homan learned world 
tended to identify the Kahciroi-trinity with Jupiter, 
Minerva, and Mercury; 9 and, in aceord with a 
later trend of philosophic- religious exegesis, to in- 
terpret the chief male and female deities as Cuduni 
and Terra, 4 Heaven’ and ‘Earth.’ 10 

1 Strabo, p. 478. 9 Arintoph. Pax, 278. 

3 e.g., Pherckydes. fra£. 0. 

4 Paus. i. iv. 6 : y\v vtnovrai o i HcpyauTjvoi, Kaftn'pwv iepav 
6at nv etyai rb apyatov ; cf. Aristides, ii. p. <09 (Dindorf). 

3 Pro Arvfloph. (R. Foerster, Leipzig, 1908, il. 110). 

* Paus. IX. xxv. 5. 

7 The earliest evidence is the coin-types of Hephaistia and 


4 Schol. Apoli. Rhod. i. 917. 

» Frag. 27 ( FUG iii. 164) ; schol. Apoli. Rhod. i. 017. 
o Dion. Hal. I. 01 ; Lucian, dc Dm Syr. xv. ; Strabo, p. 198 ; 
CGS iii. 867, 884. 


Syros. 

8 Wo find a xou'Xi' 2a.po9pai uavrOiv SwrnpuurrwK In Rhodes 
(Athen. Mitth . xviii. [1893] 386). 

9 Serv. ad Verg. jfin. iii. 264. 
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The indetiniteness of the Kabeiroi-trinity opened 
the way to this oonfusion in the interpretation and 
exposed them to the caprioes of the later fashion 
of the Ocoicpaaia . 

It remains to be seen what wo can gather con- 
cerning the purport and ritual of tho mysteries. 
To consider the latter first— the inscriptions and 
the architectural remains in Samot brace and the 
vicinity of Thebes supplement the meagre literary 
evidence. The sacrifice must have been an 
essential, if not the central, part of the whole rite. 
And, as has been pointed out, the sacrilice was 
chtlionian ; the victim's head may have been hold 
over the pit and its blood shed into it where the 
powers of the earth would receive it; or tho 
animal may have been thrown alive into the pit ; 
both these forms of service being Hellenic and not 
specially Kabeiric. As regards the animal chosen, 
w T e find on a vase-fragment from the Theban 
Kabcirion a bull standing near the reclining 
Kabeiros with worshippers approaching j 1 but this 
animal might have been suggested by the fusion of 
Kabeiros with the Theban Dionysos to whom it 
properly belongs. In the great mysteries of 
Anuania consecrated to Deineter and Rore, whore 
the Kabeiroi under the name of /ueydXoi Ocol had 
gained a footing, young sows were offered to the 
latter. 2 Finally, a ram-sacrifice of a peculiar and 
mystic type may have been part of the Samo- 
tliracian tradition. 3 But wc do not know that the 
idea of the god’s incarnation in the victim, which 
might transform the sacrificial meal into a sacra- 
mental communion, was vividly present in the 
Samothracian ritual. Nor can we discover there 
any clear indication of that other idea, sometimes 
liiilvcd with the sacramental and so momentous in 
the myBtery-cults of the Mediterranean area, of 
the periodic death and resurrection of the deity. 
Lenormant has indeed drawn this conclusion from 
certain late and doubtful records and still more 
doubtful monuments. 4 Clement of Alexandria 0 
narrates the legend of the murder of ono of the 
Korybantes by his brethren, and seems to assert 
that this story was transferred to tho Kabeiroi, 
which is not improbable in view of the general 
confusion in later literature between Kabeiroi, 
Korybantes, and Kouretes (sco art. Kouretes 
AND Koryuantks) ; hut Clement does not clearly 
state that it ever entered as a motive into the 
sacred drama of the KapetpiK-i) reXer^. The other 
authority is Firmicus Maternus,® who also narrates 
the murder of Kory has, and then adds: ‘This is 
the Kabeiros to whom the men of Thessalonike 
used to offer prayers with blood-stained hands.' 
If there is anything real behind this, we may 
surmise that the worship of Kabeiros, which we 
know was prevalent in this Macedonian State, had 
attracted to itself the actual legend of the murdered 
and dismembered Dionysos, which was rife in those 
regions. It would ho hazardous to assert that this 
was an original Kaheirie myth ; the old Samo- 
thracian religion, being less personal and anthropo- 
morphic than the Hellenic, may not have evolved 
any mythology of its own. 

But the sacramental idea might have been ex- 
pressed in tlio Samothracian ritual in other forms 
than communion with tho blood of the divinity. 
In the Eleusinian mystery the administration of 
the KVKeibv — the cereal drink sanctified by tho 
goddess herself and offered by the priest to each 

i At hen. Mitth. xiii. [1888] 421. » CGS ill. 208, ref. 246. 

3 The evidence consists of certain monuments of which the 
religious interpretation is doubtful fcf. U. Rodenwaldt, Jahrh. 
dettarch. Inst, xxviii. [1013] 327), and a Pergamene Inscription 
mentioning a *pio/3oAux, which may have some connexion with 
the initiation of the ttjrqfloi in the mysteries of the p.eyaAoi 
0 fol K dp r i pot mentioned earlier in the inscription (A then. Mitth. 
xxix. [1901] 152). 

4 Darembenr-Saglio, i. 770 f. 

# Protrept. ii. (f‘0 vM. 81). 3 de Error * , 11. 


of the fiijarat — may be called a sacrament ; and 
the Eleusinian service must have influenced the 
lator Samothracian at many points. An inscrip- 
tion in Bucharest referring to the Kabeiroi - 
mysteries, if we accept an attractive restoration, 
may indicate tho mystic ritual of tho administra- 
tion of holy bread and drink to the pverrat by the 
priest ; enough at least, is preset veil to reveal the 
importance of the sacramental cup. 1 

Such rites of power always enhance the mystic 
IcXat of tho priesthood ; and it is not improbable 
that the priests themselves took the names of the 
‘groat gods’ and were called Kaheiioi ; for this 
would explain the inconsequent, opinion that 
prevailed m some learned circles of later antiquity 
that tho Kabeiroi, although the name obviously 
designated high gods, wero only npiiroXoi, the 
ministers of these, like tho Korybantes or the 
Kouretes.* One of the most important functions 
of the priest was the scrutiny of the catechumens, 
so as to decide if they were ceremonially ‘pure’ 
and therefore suitable for admission. In the 
ancient ritual -code tho gravest impurity was blood- 
shed ; and we hear of a Kaheirie official called Kolpt 
or whose function was the purilicat ion of 

homicides. 8 A text of Livy 4 reveals to ns a temple- 
council or synod, in which the chief magistrate 
was called paaiXefo, who tried cases of homicide to 
decide whether tho pollution was too great for tho 
temple to offer them asylum ; for the rights of 
asylum wero rigidly respected in Saniothruce and 
might be abused. The {towers of the lower world, 
to whom the fivarai were consecrated by wearing a 
purple band round their waists*— purple being a 
* chtlionian' colour— were specially sensitive about 
bloodshed. 

A special form of purifiration, unrecorded else- 
where in the ancient Mediterranean world hut in 
vogue in Samothrace, is the confessional ; and the 
record that attests it contains also the tirst repro- 
bation of it by the spirit of I’rotestnntism : the 
haughty Lysandor refused to confess to mortal 
man, when the priest of the Kabeiroi asked him 
what was the greatest sin that lie had committed.* 

As regards the actual 5pw/xc/' a, or sacred action 
whereby the initiation was consummated, we have 
less evidence about, the Samothracian than we 
have concerning the Eleusinian mysteries. There 
was a distinction here, as at, Klcusis, between the 
catechumens and the fully initiate, the latter 
being called fitarai ivacfith, as possessing a peculiar 
piety, or, as at Eleusis, iirdirrai^ and this term 
implies that tho central act of the mystery was 
the revelation of certain sacred things or shows to 
their eyes. The show might, have included a 
solemn dance ; for we have a literary reference to 
tho religious dancing of the ‘ pious Samolhrncmns,' 8 
and a rolief found by t'onze mar the sanctuary 
showed a dance of nymphs. 0 Tho dancing may 
have been dramatic or mimetic ; if so, it is useless 
to try to guess at its purpoit ; we have no records 
that the most credulous could believe, nor can wo 
point to any hieratic legend that is genuinely 
Samothracian ; w r e know far less about, Samo- 
thrace, which was perhaps never wholly Uclletiizcd, 
than about Eleusis, and it is merely futile to re- 
count the various legends, ('retail, Phrygian, 
Theban, that the later learning of the Hellenistic 

* Arch. Ep. Mitth. vi.fl882] 8 f no. 14 : ['Airarovjprbim ffHoinp 
Trapp'fci to nVppla #cai 1™ *orov ratjv pu'crrais] 

(II irschf eld's restoration). 

3 Strabo, p. 472 t. 

3 H PHych. f.V. K 0/174 : tepevt Knpetpt.tr, o KaOaiptor 
Robinson (Arch. Inst. Arncr. xvii. [11)1:1] eompnres the 
xaueif, the priestess mentioned In the newly discovered inscrip- 
tion of Sardis. 

4 xlv. 6. Seliol. Apoll. Rliod. I. 917. 

3 l’lut. Apophthcg. Lacon., p. 229 l>-K. 

7 Kern, in Athen. Mitth. xviii. riWM] 863-365 ; Conzc, Ifnter- 
luchungen, Taf. lxxt. 

» Statius, Aehill. i. ii. 157. 0 Op. rit. xii. 1, 2. 
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world tried to implant on this mysterious island. 
Only one record deserves some passing attention. 
The scholiast on Euripides, quoting from Ephoros, 
after giving the useless story that Kadmos carried 
off Harmonia from Samothrace, adds words of 
greater importance: ‘and oven now in their 
festivals rats toprah) in Samothrace they make 
search for Harmonia.* 1 We know that the quest 
for the vanished deity of vegotation was part of an 
agrarian ritual in Greece; and Ephoros might 
have been referring to some purely country- pageant 
of the island, whether Hellenic or autochthonous. 
But, if we regard it as more probable that his 
vague phrases refer to the sacred drama of the 
mysteries themselves — the probability being strong 
a priori that they had one — then we can draw 
somo interesting conclusions : Harmonia was a 
Hellenic divine name attracted to Samothrace, 
because she was attached to Kadmos, anil Kadmos 
was attracted there because Thebes had ancient 
communication with the island, and the native 
Kasmilos or Kadmilos was identified with their 
Kadmos. Now, if Kasmilos in the mysteries 
carried off the earth -god dess, if there was the 
semblance of an abduction followed by a sorrowful 
search for the lost one, the Greek uforai, misled by 
the name Kadmilos, would interpret the Samo- 
fchraeian earth-bride as Harmonia, and the story of 
Kadmos carrying off his bride from Samothrace 
would he explained. Tf all this were certain, we 
should not feid convinced that this holy drama was 
autochthonous Sainothraeian ; it is so like to what 
happened and was performed at Elcusis that we 
mignt naturally ascribe it to the reorganization 
under Eleusinian influences that the Kabeiroi- 
mysteries underwent at the time when they were 
becoming pan -Hellenic. 

On the same analogies we must suppose that 
besides a sacred drama there was some lepbt Xtyos 
in them, some exegesis, accompanied probably 
with exhortation. And on a priori grounds we 
should believe that this would be connected with 
the doctrine of a future life and the promise of 
future happiness ; for we could hardly understand 
how the Sainothraeian could compote so success- 
fully throughout the later period of paganism with 
the other influential mystery-initiations, such as 
the Eleusinian, the Bacchic, the Phrygian, and 
the Egyptian, if it proffered to its uforai no such 
message of posthumous salvation as the others 
proclaimed. Moreover, the Kabeiroi, like the 
Eleusinian deities, were powers of the shadowy 
world, the ghost-realm; and the Greek mind 
would he suro to conclude that mystic communion 
with them would affect the lot of the departed 
spirit. Hence we may explain the growth of the 
legend that it was liemeter herself, the goddess 
who held the key of the Eleusinian Paradise, who 
instituted the Kabeiric rites. The boliof in posthu- 
mous rewards and punishments may have a moraliz- 
ing effect on conduct; and it is specially attested 
of the Samothracian mysteries, and of these alone, 
that * those who hod partaken in these mysteries 
became more pious and more just, and in every 
respect bettor than their past selves.’ 8 

A more intimate and more certain knowledge 
about those rites and the genuine Samothracian 
religion will perhaps never be attained. The 
evidence whicli has been used above is mainly 
indirect, incomplete, and vague. The Greeks 
themselves were confused in their view of these 
divinities, who for the meagrencss of their legend 
and the dimness of their personality resemble more 
the Homan numina , such as the Penates, than 
the clear Olympian figures of Hellas. 

Liter atpre.— C. A. Lobeck, Aglaophamtu , Kiinltraberg, 
IS 29, ii. 1100-1848 (collection anil criticism of l iterary rt-vo rda) ; 

i Photuws. 7. S» Diod. Sic. v. 49. 


Daremberg-Saglio, *.t>. 1 Cabiri ’ (F. Lenormant, often untrust- 
worthy) ; L. Bloch, art. 4 Megalol Theol/ in Roscher, ii. 2522 ff.: 
O. Rubensohn, Die MyeterienheUigtiimer in Eleusis una 
Samothrace , Berlin, 1892 : A. Conze, Archdoiogische Unler* 
mchnngen auf Samothrake, Vienna, 1875 ; L. Preiler and 
C. Robert, (JrUohUche MythologU y Berlin, 1894, pp. 847-804. 

LEWIS R. PARNELL. 

KABIR, KABlRPANTHlS.—x. Lifeof Kabir. 

— Kabir, an Indian teacher and religious reformer, 
flourished in N. India about A.D. 1440 to 1518. 
His origin is uncertain, and is the subject of 
various legends current among his followers. 
According to one account, his mother was a virgin 
widow, the daughter of a Brahman. She accom- 
panied her father, who was a follower of Ram&nand, 
the great teacher of S. India, on a visit to the 
spiritual guide. Ramanand, while blessing her, 
offered her the usual wish that she might conceive 
a son, not knowing her state of widowhood. The 
sequel is variously reported. It was impossible to 
recall the blessing; but, while one version states 
that the mother abandoned the child to escape 
disgrace, another relates that Ramanand contrived 
that the child should be miraculously born from 
his mother’s hand. All stories agree that the 
child was brought up by a weaver named Niru 
and his wife Nima. The Kablrpanthis, or followers 
of Kabir, assert that the infant was an incarnation 
found by Nima floating on a lotus in a tank near 
Benares. Similar legends are current regarding 
Kabir’s wife (Loi), son (Kamiil), and daughter 
(Kamiiliya), all of whom arc said to have had a 
miraculous birth. Throughout his life Kabir 
preached and worked as a weaver in the neigh- 
bourhood of Benares. Owing to his teachings ho 
was an object of dislike both to Hindus ami to 
Muhammadans, and it is said that ho was de- 
nounced to Sikandar Lodi, king of Delhi, as laying 
claim to divine attributes, but escaped by his 
ready tongue. The Brfihmans decrieu him as an 
associate with a woman of ill-fame and with Rae 
Diis, another religious teacher who was a Chaimlr, 
or leather-worker, despised for his low position. 
Kabir died at Maghar near Gorakhpur, and a 
dispute at once arose rs to the disposal of his 
remains, which were claimed by both Hindus and 
Muhammadans, the former desiring to cremate 
and the latter to bury them. W liilo they wrangled, 
Kabir himself appeared and hade them raise the 
cloth which covered the corpse. When this was 
done, it was found that the body had vanished, 
but a heap of flowers occupied its place. Half of 
these were burnt after the Hindu custom at a spot 
now known as Kabir Chaura in Benares, and the 
rest were buried at Maghar, which became the 
headquarters of the Muhammadan portion of the 
sect. A tomb was built there which was subse- 
quently repaired about 1567 by a Muhammadan 
otticer of the Mughal army. 

2 . Influence and doctrine. — In the religious 
history of India, Kabir occupies a place of great 
importance. Ho was almost certainly a disciple 
of ltflmftnand, and thus belongs to the Vaisnava 
school of thought. His teaching was the first 
important introduction of these tenets in N. India. 
But he was also conspicuous as the earliest thinker 
who tried to affect both Hindus ami Muham- 
madans. And, while his followers are still 
numerous, 1 the effects of his teaching are rendered 
still more important by tho fact that it was one of 
the main sources drawn on by Nfinak Shah, the 
founder of the Sikh religion. In explanation of 
Kabir’s constant references to Islam, J. Malcolm 
( Asiat . Researches , xi. [1810] 267) described him as a 
Muhammadan and a Sufi— statements which were 
hotly contested by H.* H. Wilson ( Religious Sects 

l At the census of 1901 the number returned was 843,171 in 
the Central Provinces, United Provinces, Central India, and 
Bombay . The number is certainly understated. 
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of the Hindus, London, 1861, p. 69, note). G. H. 
Westcott of Lucknow, the most recent writer on 
the sect, is of opinion that Kabir was certainly a 
Muhammadan, and that he had at leant sumo 
knowledge of § 6 fl teaching (Kabir and the Kabir 
Pantk, p. 37). Kabir rejected entirely all the 
outward signs of Hinduism, as lias been done in so 
many movements of reform. He acknowledged 
no casto distinctions, saw no virtue in asceticism, 
fasting, and almsgiving, and despised the six 
schools of Hindu philosophy. As an unlettered 
man of low origin, he probably had no deep 
acquaintance with the last. Tho Hindu theogony 
was ruthlessly condemned. Belief in a Supreme 
Being is the foundation of tho teaching ; but, 
although the name of Itam is used, it is clear 
throughout that the incarnation of Visnu is not 
meant. Salvation is to bo gained, not by acquisi- 
tion of knowledge or by good works, but by faith 
(bhakti [cf. art. BHAKTI-M A ItG A]). 

In its essence the teaching is thus another 
instance of tho revolt of simplo minds against the 
deadening weight of ritual, mystery, and confusing 
complications of thought with which Brahmanism 
and Islam are overlaid. If God had desired circum- 
cision, He would have sent men circumcised into 
the world. If by circumcision a man becomes a 
Muhammadan, what is to happen to w omen ? Of 
what benefit is cleaning your mouth, counting 
your beads, performing ablution, and bowing in 
temples, when, whilo you mutter your prayers, or 
i< uniey to Mecca and Medina, deceitfulness is in 
your heart? If by wearing a sacred thread a man 
becomes a Brahman, what do women wear ? The 
God of all religions is the same. To 'All and 
Bum wo owe our existence, and should therefore 
.show similar tenderness to all that live. The city 
of Kara (another name of Ram) is to the east, and 
that of 'All to the west ; but explore your own 
hearts, for there aro both Kiim and Karim (a name 
of God). The worship of many gods is wrong. 
Mdyft (‘delusion’; see art. Maya) created them, 
and, as they have sprung from sin, so are they the 
cause of sin in others. Tn tho search for God a 
guide is necessary, who has himself learned to 
know God. And a teacher should not be accepted, 
as tho Brahman is by the Hindu, without being 
tested. When the master is blind, what is to 
become of tho scholar? When the blind leads the 
blind, both will fall into the well. Yet the master 
is helpless when the scholar is unapt. It is blowing 
through a bamboo to leach wisdom to the dull. 
The scriptures are of value, but must not be rated 
too highly. 

Most important in the positive doctrines of 
Kabir is that of Sabda, tho Word, and this teach- 
ing is one of the most striking of tho many 
parallels between Christianity and the preaching 
of Kabir. Tn orthodox Hindu thought knowledge 
can be' attained by perception and inference. Tho 
Vaisnava teachers added Sahda , which includes 
both divine inspiration and tho word of tiie teacher. 
There are many words, and there is a great differ- 
ence between them. Accept the truo Word. If 
man wishes to know the truth, let him investigate 
the Word. Without finding the gateway of tho 
Word, man will ever he astray. Without the 
Word the Sdstras are blind. There are many 
words, but take the pith of them. Kalnr says, 
'I ant a lover of the Word which has shown me 
the unseen (God).’ It would appear prol>ablo that 
Kabir did not recognize a distinct heaven and hell, 
but regarded these names as symbolic of happiness 
and misery in this world. Transmigration was 
certainly a feature in his doctrine. Modem Kablr- 

anthis, however, believe that the soul enters 

eaven or hell between successive periods of ro 
birth. 


Kabir’s teaching was purely oral, and through- 
out N. India thousands of rhyming couplets are 
current which aro ascribed to him. In addition, 
he and his successors are responsible for a large 
number of hymns, odes, and doctrinal or argu- 
mentative poems. These have been collected, and 
a few have been published. Wilson gives a list 
of 20 works included in the Khds Grantha , or 
Book par excellence, at Kabir Chaura, but Westcott 
has obtained references to 82 in addition to eight 
of those mentioned by Wilson. Tho great majority 
are stilt in manuscript only. It is probable that 
the first collection of Kabir’s sayings was not 
compiled earlier than 50 years after his death. Of 
most authority is the Bijuk (literally ‘invoice- or 
account-book ’), which has been printed with com- 
mentaries. It was compiled by Bhago Das, ono of 
Kabir’s immediate disciples, and contains specimens 
of the various classes of poems referred to above. 
A number of sayings attributed to Kabir aro 
included in tho Adi G ninth of the Sikhs (tr. 
Macauliffc, The Silch Religion , vi. 142-316), 

3 . The Kabirpanthfs. — The community has not 
escaped sectarian division. As already mentioned, 
Magliar is the headquarters of tho Muhammadan 
followers of Kabir, who keep aloof from the 
Hindus. Tho latter recognize two main divisions. 
Tho Hindu shrine at Maghar is only a branch of 
tho main establishment at Benares, and ono version 
dates tho appointment of the first Hindu mahant 
(‘religious superior’) at Maghar in 1764. But a 
second establishment exists In Chattlsgurh in the 
Central Provinces, founded by Dharm This, a 
Bania who is said to have been rebuked for idolatry 
by Kabir himself. As in the case of so muiiy 
reforming movements in Hinduism, there is a 
tendency to relapse into ritualism and exclusive* 
ness. Though Kabir preached against caste, the 
modern Kahupanthls prefer that members of the 
unclean castes should join other sects, aiul should 
not wear the rosary of wooden beads which marks 
their own members. Members of the twice- horn 
castes in addition wear the /anew, or sacred thread, 
of the Hindus. A woman may also wear tho 
rosary, but not before marriage, ami sbo may 
not become a disciple of her husband's spiritual 
guide, for disciples of tho same teacher are 
regarded as brother and sister. An elaborate 
ceremony of initiation is performed, which includes 
tho consumption of water used for washing the 
feet of tho head mahant , representing tho master, 
and a betel leaf. On tho latter the secret name 
of God is inscribed with dew. It is called the 
parwCtna , or passport, and is said to represent the 
Body of Kabir. An important feature in the 
ceremony is the communication of a secret mantra , 
or text. In the Dharm Das section Micro are 
several mantras, and the ceremonies of initiation 
differ in a number of details. Every Sunday and 
on the last day of the lunar month n fast, is 
observed, followed in the evening by a religious 
meal, at which a service is read, and ari address 
delivered by a mahant , while hymns are also 
sung. A later ceremony follows, of even greater 
solemnity, and resembling the Communion service 
in Christianity. When in extremis, tho dying 
receive tho holy water and betel leaf described in 
connexion with initiations. Monastic life is en- 
couraged, and women may be admitted to the 
order, if found qualified, after a probation of two 
year*. They are usually widows or tho wives 
of men who have joined the order. Branches of 
the community are ministered to by mahunts 
who receive authority from the head mahant. 
As a rule, at present the mahants are not men 
of great learning, though somo are acquainted 
with Tulasi D&s’s lid may ana and tho Bhdyavad- 
gitil . 
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Litkraturb.— T he boat account of the sect Is contained In 
G. H. Westcott, Kabir and the Kabir Panth, Cawnpore, 
1007, which includes a bibliography. A curious comparison 
between the teaching of Kabir and Christianity was made by 
Pandit W&lji Bechar, a pastor of the Irish Presbyterian 
Church in the Kaira district, (lujavat. His conclusions wore 
published In a l>ook called Kabir Charitra (Gujariti), Surat, 
1881. Reference must also be made to H. H. Wilson, Religious 
Sects of the II indue, London, 1801, i. 08-98, and especially to 
M. A. Macauliffe, The Sikh Religion , Oxford, 1909, vi. 122 -810. 
For a brief summary, see also R. G. Bhandarkar, Faff papism, 
Saivuun, etc. ((MAP ill. 0), Strassburg, 1913, pp. 07-73. 

It. Burn. 

KACHARIS.— See Bodos. 

KACHHI. — An important agricultural tribe 
in N. India, an offshoot of the Kurml. At the 
Census of 1911 they numbered 1,304,290, the major- 
ity of whom are found in the United Provinees of 
Agra and Oudh, Central India, and the Central 
Provinces. Their name is usually derived from Skr. 
knk.pt, ‘flank,’ ‘enclosure,’ or harm , ‘furrow’; 
hut they claim connexion with the Kachhwftha sept 
of Rajputs, who assert totcmic association with the 
tortoise (knchrhhnpa). The Kiichhl are among the 
best agriculturists in N. India, specially devoting 
themselves to the growth of the more valuable 
crops, such as vegetables, sugar-cane, and opium. 
Practically all are Hindus ; and, if they can be Haid 
to belong to any sect, they prefer the Saktn, and 
worship the goddess Duiga Devi, more especially 
in her form as SI tala, the smallpox goddess, whom 
they propitiate in March-April and Junc-July 
with offerings of cakes, sweetmeats, and money, 
which arc received by the knmhdr , or pottor-priest, 
who attends her shrine. Except when they make 
pilgrimages to the shrines of the greater gods, they 
nay little regard to the orthodox deities of the 
llindu pantheon, and devote themselves to the cult 
of the groun of minor local gods, who are supposed 
to protect tnoin from trouble and cause the increase 
of their crops. Such in the United Provinces are 
N agar sen, one of the deities controlling disease ; 
Chamar, who, if lie he not propitiated with gifts of 
sweetmeats, incense, and red lend at the lloll and 
Pivali festivals, stops the milk of cows and bull’a- 
locs ; Lai Maui, ‘ml jewel/ the household god, to 
whom cakes and sweetmeats are dedicated and 
subsequently eaten by the worshipper and his 
family ; and Bhumiya, god of the soil, who is 
patron of the village and its people, the male 
partner of Dliartf Mata, Mother Earth. The 
malevolent deity most feared is Biaarl, ‘ the poison- 
ous one’ (Skr. vi$a, ‘ poison ’), who brings ophthal- 
mia on those who neglect her worship. It is 
believed that her priest can bring this disease on 
sinners by lighting a tire and throwing hot coals 
on her image. When a person is afllicted in this 
way, he lays aside seven cowrie-shells, a piece of 
turmeric, and some charcoal, as a mark of his vow 
to make a pilgrimage to the shrine of the goddess 
at Sankisa in the Farrukhftbftd District, United 
Provinces. The presentation of a silver coin here 
ensures immunity from the diseaso. People who 
arc too poor to undertake this journey endeavour 
to appease the angry goddess by going a mile or so 
in the direction of her teinplo, and making an offer- 
ing in a field which must he beyond the boundary 
of the village in which they live. With this cult 
of tho minor gods is combined that of local 
Muhammadan saints like Madar Sahib of Makan- 
pur, or that at the tomb of some martyr of tho faith, 
os Shahid or Sayyid Mard. Among the Kachln 
of tho Deccan there are indications of a form of 
lotemisrn in the regard paid at marriages to the 
guardian ( deoak ) of the union, which usually con- 
sists of an axe and leaves of four species of tho 
sacred fig-tree and mango, which are tied to a post 
in the marriage halls at the houses of both bride 
and bridegroom. 


Litbraturi. — F or the United Provinces: W. Crock®, TC, 
1890, iii. 81 ; for the I)evak of the Deccan : BO xviii. (1886) pfc. 
i. p. 288 ; J. M. Campbell, Notes on the Spirit Basis of Belief 
and Custom, Bombay, 1885, p. 8 ff. ; J. G. Frazer, Totetnism 
and Exogamy, London, 1010, ii. 270 ff. W. CROOKE. 

KACHINS.— See Burma. 

KAFIRS.— See Bantu. 

KAFIRISTAN. — Kftfiristiln, or ‘the land of 
tho infidel/ almost certainly is no longer correctly 
describe*! by that epithet. Since it was visited by 
the present writer, who left the country in 1891, 
the Amir of Kabul is believed effectually to have 
conquered overy one of its numerous tribes who 
wero continuously engaged in internecine fighting. 
No doubt among the old people the ancient gods 
are worshipped secretly still ; but the former 
picturesque ceremonial , t he dancing, the feasting, 
the oratorical invocation of favourite deities, must 
have given place now to the austere rites of the 
religion of Islam, the self-righteousness, and the 
dignified authority of its priests. Fanaticism will 
be prevalent among the younger men, taken away, 
many of them, os hoys to Kabul and returned as 
zealots of the new faith, and also among the ordi- 
nary rank and file of the converts, for naturally 
it is among the most recent recruits of any religion 
that, on tho average, the highest enthusiasm pre- 
vails. There is little probability that the Kafirs 
will ever lapse hack to paganism. Muhamma- 
danism has a singular attraction for Orientals, ami, 
once accepted by a people, it rarely seems to lose 
its hold upon their consciences or its insistent in- 
fluence upon their outlook upon life, their manners, 
and their ways of thought. 

This country, Kftfiristiln, is pressed in between 
Afghanistftn and Chitrftl, Badakhshan ami tho 
Kunar Valley. Moro exactly it is situated be- 
tween latitude 34° 30' and latitude 30°, and from 
about longitude 70° to longitudo 71° 30'. It is one 
of the most- difficult and intricate mountain places 
of the world, harsh, inhospitablo, and full of peril, 
both from the physical dangers of crag, pre- 
cipice, and howling torrent, and because of its 
superfluity of lurking-places for robbers and 
assassins, in tho great sombre forests or the 
menacing defiles ; every big rock, wall, bush, and 
ruin has to be watched suspiciously by the trav- 
eller and approached with wariness. The total 
extent of this isolated country, for long centuries 
an impregnable island of paganism, washed on all 
sides by an implacable sea of Muhammadanism, is 
probably not more than 3000 square miles. Noth- 
ing authoritatively definite is known about the 
history of the inhabitants. Obviously they are 
tho descendants of many broken peoples, l’roh- 
ttbly the upper and bettor featured classes repre- 
sent, in the main, certain ancient colonists of 
Eastern Afghanistan, tinctured very likely with 
Creek blood, w r ho, refusing to accept Islam in the 
10th cent., were hurtled out by the fervid mission- 
ary swordsmen from pleasant cultivated lands into 
the blank and hopeless mountain country, where 
they fell upon more or less aboriginal folk, still 
represented, it would seem, in at least one desolate 
high valley, whom they conquorcd and slew or 
enslaved. 

Qualitative analysis of the K&fir tribes, especi- 
ally of those of the border valleys, is out of the 
question ; fine-shaped heads, fair sains, wise brows, 
are founa almost exclusively among the chief and 
most powerful families of sept or tribe, but often 
even nere there are to be found also the sloping 
forehead, tho restless eve, the coarse features, the 
dark colouring of the slave, or, again, tho strange 
bird-like profile of the wild and fierce nondescript 
degenerate. Sometimes in the same family in the 
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Bashgul Valley one perceives the oddest differences 
between the children — a result no doubt of the 
indifferent selection of polygamous wives and the 
prevailing moral sexual laxity. The slow and 
heavy-featured clansmen of a remote valley, parti- 
cularly difficult of access, seem curiously like 
one another in form and feature ; that, however, 
may he merely the common illusion of a hurried 
traveller, who is apt to identify the type while 
ignoring its variations. Usually the chief men 
and the priests are Aryan-looking, sometimes 
remarkably so ; and it may be added, with some- 
thing approaching to certainty, that such a type 
never reveals itself among the poorer tribesmen 
or among the artisan, the field , or the domestic 
slaves. Difficult as it is to generalize concerning 
a congeries of pooples such as constitute the Kafirs 
of to-day, especially those living near the Eastern 
borders of the country, it may be stated broadly 
that in character they all display a curious lack 
of simplicity. With remarkable powers of secrecy 
and tenacity, they can persevere remorselessly in 
an intrigue or a plot decided upon many years 
previously. Feasibly their most prominent general 
peculiarities are an inordinate cupidity, an easily 
aroused fierceness of jealousy, ami n capacity for 
bitter, suicidal, in ter- tribal hatred. They are ever 
ready to starve themselves for the sake of hoard- 
ing. Blackmailing they look upon as a virtue ; 
it shows ability and forcof illness. A belief in the 
value of vague or pointed threats is deeply en- 
grained in their nature. A head-man, whose little 
son lay very ill, once declared with a menacing 
gesture against heaven that, if the child died, 
be would turn Musalman. No one dreamt of 
accusing him of blasphemy; he was applauded for 
his wisdom and energy. Kftfirs are untruthful. 
A plausible lie passos as the proof of a sagacious 
intellectual man. Obviously they hold the belief, 
common to so many wild people, that the truth 
merely because it is tl»o truth must bo harmful 
to a man. They uro boastful and fond of admira- 
tion, which, added to a justifiable fear of llie 
physical power of majorities, gives a remarkable 
sanction to public opinion. Kafirs have no fear 
of dying, although they cannot comprehend any- 
one committing suicide. Melancholy is unknown. 
They have a really wonderful sense of personal 
dignity ; at all the religious festivals and sacrifices 
they strike the observer as equally cheerful and 
self-respecting. In his own way a Kafir is a 
model of politeness. At once and gracefully he 
yields precedence to a superior and unaffectedly 
takes his own proper position. In spite of his 
avarice, which at times amounts almost to a 
disease, he is very hospitablo. However grudg- 
ingly he may bo so, he dare not disobey the un- 
alterable laws on this subject. Family affection 
is not very strong. Some of the tribes are in the 
habit of selling little girls, sometimes even chil- 
dren nearly related to them, but as a rule it is 
the female offspring of their slaves that they 
dispose of in this way. Iloys are rarely, if ever, 
thus treated. Nevertheless, Kafirs are kindly in 
family relationship. A man is fond of his old 
parents ; his delight in a son is remarkable. They 
are never rough or cruel to animals. There is no 
fondness shown for dogs, which are eni- 

e mainly for hunting and as house-guards. 

are treated as domestic pots ; but no reluc- 
tance is over shown to kill them for food. Bulls 
and oows, accustomed to be handled gently, do 
not require to bo bound when sacrificed. One 
man tabes the animal by the horns, gently depress- 
ing the head, while a second, with the stroke of an 
axe, divides the cervical spine. K&firs are wonder- 
fully brave. In little parties of two or three they 
penetrate stealthily into hostile villages many 


miles beyond their own frontier. They stab 
the victims right and left as they sleep, and cut 
off ears as trophies and as certificates of actual 
deeds; then they race hack to their own deep forests 
with a huo and cry of the whole countryside after 
them. They arc splendidly loyal to one another, 
and habitually perform high acts of self-sacrifice 
for comrades in war. They are intensely quarrel- 
some among themselves. It is a sign of virility 
to take up a quarrel at tho instant. But, if 
quarrelling is a manly virtue, peace-milking is very 
sacred. Men, boys, and even dogs aro separated 
at the first indication of a probable light. Any 
one who will not help in stopping a village row 
at any moment is looked upon as unworthy. 
Nothing resembling religious intolerance exists. 
Tho men are extremely sociable, many possessing 
a sense of quiet humour. Their badinage with 
women is, of course, obscene to our way of think- 
ing, and their jokes have much of the same nature, 
but they are highly amused at ironical remarks, 
and also at even the mildest attempt at repartee. 
It is as natural for a Kafir to thieve as it is for him 
to watch his flocks and herds. It is, in short, tho 
business of his life. Little children are trained 
and encouraged to steal. The killing of an in- 
dividual, merely as a human being, is looked 
upon as a trivial affair except as tho basis for 
boasting and vainglory, unless indeed the slain 
man happened to belong to the slayer’s tribe, when 
grave trouble, heavy compensation, or even the 
driving out of the murderer into an outcasts’ 
village of refuge would certainly follow. In the 
caso also of the victim being a member of a neigh- 
bouring tribe, friendly at the time, serious com- 
plications and difficulties would follow. In the 
opinion of an average tribesman, a fine, manly 
character, essentially a ‘good’ man, must bo a 
successful homicide. Ho must also be an active 
hill climber, one always ready to take up a 
quarrel, and known to be of an amorous disposition. 
If, besides possessing these popular qualities, he 
is an agile and untiring dancer at religious festi- 
vals, a Hure shot with how and arrows or with the 
matchlock, and a sound quoit player, he combines 
most of tho characteristics of a really admirable 
person ; but even with all these advantages he will 
possess no real influence in his tribe unless he 
either is wealthy himself or belongs to a family 
rich in flocks or herds. 

The Kafir religion is a debased form of idolatry, 
with a certain admixture of ancestor- worship and 
perhaps traces of (ire-worship also. (Jods and god- 
desses are many in number, and in different villages 
and among different tribes hold varying positions 
in local estimation. Tmra, the Creator, Muni (com- 
monly spoken of as ‘the Prophet’), dish (the war- 
god), Bagisht, Dizane, Kruniai, and Nirmuli are 
highly esteemed and popular everywhere. It is 
nearly certain that the same god, goddess, or in- 
ferior deity is called by a different name by different 
tribes, but, even allowing for this, there are many 
of the godlings who must bo entirely disregarded 
except in particular villages. The difficulty in 
getting information from the Kafirs about their 
beliefs is extreme, although they are mom inclined 
to open their hearts on such subjects to a Chrislian 
than to a Muhammadan, for they consider that a 
Christian is in some sense a relation because lie 
also is always called opprobriously a Kafir by the 
Musalman priests. A further difficulty is this-- 
the people Know seemingly little with anything 
liko precision about thoir own theology. An in- 
quirer is constantly referred from one old man to 
another without final benefit. When it does not 
bore him, cross-exam inat ion, if at all prolonged or 
minute, puts a Kafir to sleep, or he jumps up and 
not infrequently rushes from Ins questioner. Frob- 
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ably as a result of mixing on the frontiers of their 
country with their Musalmiin neighbours, when 
at Deace, and hearing their religion scorned, the 
Kafirs, at any rate the younger portion, are in- 
clined to treat it cynically and with scepticism. 
Frequently two or three waggish youths will bur- 
lesque the ceremonies of their faith. But every- 
where the war-god Gish is popular and respected, 
and in his worship at least there is remarkable 
sincerity, even among the light-hearted younger 
men. The older people, though undoubtedly 
devout, seem to abandon their faith without very 
poignant regret. In the inner valleys of Presun pel 
the atmosphere is more distinctly religious. Devils’ 
villages are continually met with. Old water- 
courses, long fallen to ruin, are universally believed 
to have been constructed by god qr goddess. Deep 
imprints of divine or daemonic hands are shown 
on many a rock face. There, jealously guarded, 
is an iron pillar thrust in the ground by Imre him- 
self, and likewise a sacred hole to look down which 
is certain death. Fertile lands consecrated to 
the Creator lie untouched by the plough, and the 
most famous temple in Kiitiristan, also dedicated 
to Irnra, is to 1)0 found in this valley. 

In Kafir theology there is both a heaven and a 
hell. The universe is divided into Urdesh, the 
upper world, the abode of the gods, Michdesh, the 
earth, and Yurdcsh, the region under the eartli ; 
but both heaven and hell are in Yurdesli, which is 
readied tli rough a great pit guarded at its mouth 
by M arani ill ik, a custodian created for that pur- 
pose by Tmra. Once passed into Yurdesli, no one 
ever returns to the upper world. At death a 
man’s breath, his soul— the word short has the 
double meaning — enters and becomes at once a 
vague shadowy form, such as we see in dreams. 
The elect wander about as shades in a paradise 
in Yurdesli termed Ilisht, while the wicked are 
always burning in fire. Worship consists in be- 
having in a dignified and cheerful manner at the 
sacrifices of animals, looked upon obviously as an 
entertainment, in dancing, in the singing of hymns, 
and in invocations to the gods. Fairies as well os 
deities have to be propitiated by offerings. The 
most common form of profane swearing is * May 
the curse of fmra strike you !’ Besides gods ami 
goddesses and inferior god lings, one hears much of 
demons, the chief of whom is Yush. The high 
priest of one of the Postern tribes gave the present 
writer the following information : 

Imra la the Creator of all things in heaven and earth. By the 
breath of his mouth ho endowed with life hia ‘prophets’ Moni, 
Giali, Satarum, and the rest ; but Dizano (a goddess) sprang into 
existence from his right breast. Bugisht alone among them all 
was born after the manner of men. In addition, Imra also 
created seven daughters whose special province it is to watch 
over agriculture. As the time for sowing approaches goats are 
sacrificed in their honour. The fairies uiul the demons were 
created by Imra, but the latter gave so much trouble to the 
whole world that Moni with divine permission nearly exter- 
minated them. 

Most of tho religious stories, told by this high 
authority and others, were bald, lengthy, and 
inconsequential, and of interest merely as show- 
ing tho mental position at which the Kittirs had 
arrived— horses with swords concealed in their 
ears, women created out of golden goatskin churns, 
the removal of the sun and the moon from the 
sky and their concealment for a time in the interior 
of a mountain, and so on. There were narratives 
of a sacred tree whose branches were seven families 
of brothers, each seven in number, while the trunk 
was Dizane and the roots Nirmali, another goddess. 
And there were narratives of Baba Adam and his 
wife, who with their forty children once upon a 
time in Kashmir were all sleeping in pairs, and when 
they awoke in the morning no single couple under- 
stood the language of any other couple. Imra then 
ordered them to set forth and populate the whole 


world. With unfeigned reluctance, since every- 
body loves the country of Kashmir, they obeyed 
the divine order. Monstrous snakes, it seems, 
once existed : they were attacked and slain by 
a mighty god ; the blood of one of these fabu- 
lous reptiles forms a tarn pointed out to the 
traveller to the present day. Imra is sacrificed 
to frequently, but not more so than several other 
gods. At the religious festivals and funeral dances 
he receives three rounds of stamping and shuffling 
by the quaintly dressed performers, but without 
any of the enthusiasm which is infused into the 
exercises in honour of Gish, or the comicality of 
step and posturing which is necessary to please the 

f oudess Kruniai. Every village has its temples. 

'hese are also to be found on the roadside far away 
from any dwelling-houses. Usually these temples 
or shrines are small, mostly about 5 ft. square, 
and perhaps 6 ft. high. The lower two-thirds con- 
sist of rubble masonry built between frames of 
axc-squared timbers. The top is almost entirely 
of wood with small windows in front, through 
which the idol or sacred stone can be seen. They 
are very often ornamented with poles at the 
corners, upon which are hung fragments of iron 
resembling tongueless bells, iron scull-pieces, and 
other trophies placed there in memory of some 
successful raid. Occasionally a shrine is elabor- 
ately and prettily carved. Gish, the war-god, is 
the most devoutly admired of all tho pantheon. 
To liken a Kafir to Gish is to pay him the highest 
possible compliment, while nothing can be in better 
taste than to call a woman 'Gish Istri,’ i.c. ‘the 
wife of Gish.’ Gish killed fabulous numbers of 
enemies— Hazrat 'All, Hasan and Husain, in short, 
every famous Musalmiln the Kafirs ever heard of. 
Some Kafirs even say that Gish’s earthly name was 
Yazld. Tho most popular of the goddesses is 
Dizane. Any one having a son born to him in 
the preceding year otters a goat in sacrifice on the 
goduess’s annual festival day. Dizane protects 
the growing wheat crop; Nirmali, the Kafir Lucinu, 
takes care of lying-in women and watches over 
children. The special retreats for women are 
under her peculiar protection. Kruniai is a popu- 
lar goddess ; she lives high up oil the great snow 
mountains, but is chiefly remarkable by reason 
of the comical dance in her honour, which in- 
variably ends the performances at the regular 
ceremonies after each of the chief gods has been 
danced to in turn. 

Literature. —H. W. Bellew, Afghanistan and the Afghans, 
London, 1879; A. H. MacMahon, The Southern Borders of 
Afghanistan, do. 1897; G. S. Robertson, The Kdfirs uf the 
Hindu- Kush , do. 1896; C. E. Tate, northern Afghanistan , 
Edinburgh, 1888. GEORGE SCOTT itOBERTSON. 

KAHAR (Skr. skandhakdra, * one who carries 
loads on his shoulders’). — A tribe of litter-bearers, 
cultivators, and labourers. At the Centals of 1911 
they numbered 1,838,698. In Bengal those who 
profess to be orthodox Hindus generally worship 
Siva and the tafeti, or female element, the pro- 
portion of Vai^navas being very small. 

< Members of the RawAnl sub-caste observe a peculiar worship 
in honour of Ganesa on the seventh day of the waxing moon of 
KArtik (October-N ovember ), when, accompanied by Brahmans, 
they proceed to a wood ana make offerings of vegetables, fruits, 
and sweetmeats under an dmld tree (PhyllatUhus emblica L but 
never sacrifice any animal. A feast is then given to the Brah- 
mans, after which the KahArs dine and drink spirits to excess. 
Tho entertainment of Brahmans on this day Is accounted as 
meritorious as the gift of five cows on any other occasion. In 
addition to DAk, KartA, Bandi, Goraiya, Dharam RAJ, Sokhd, 
SambbunAth, and RAm ThAkur, whose worship is common 
throughout Behor, the caste pay special reverence to a deified 
KahAr called DAmubir, before whose effigy, rudolv daubed in red 
and black paint, goats are sacrificed and betel leaves, sweet- 
meats, and various kinds of cakes offered at marriages, during 
harvest time and when illness or disaster threatens the house- 
hold. As a rule these rites are performed only bv the members 
of the family, who share the offerings among themselves. In 
Bhagalpur, however, the Maithil or KanauJiA Brahmans, who 
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serve the caste as priests of the greater gods, are called la to 
sacrifice to Dimulnr, and receive half of the offerings as their 
perquisite. Mondays, Wednesdays, and Fridays ore the days 
set apart for the worship of D&mubir * (Rlsley , 2x7, 1. 872). 

In the United Provinces they are generally ort ho- 
dox Hindus, but are seldom initiated into any 
special sect. They offer to Bhairon, an impersona- 
tion of the male partner of the Earth-goddess, a 
goat, pulse cakes, and spirits; to Mah&bir or 
Iianuman, the monkey-god, clothes, Brahmanical 
cords, and garlands of flowers ; to the Pan chon Pir 
(see Pachpiriyas) the offering is a kid and snirits. 
In Jliansi there is a curious combination of Hindu 
and Muealmfin usage. When a person worships 
Devi, a Muhammadan and a butcher accompany 
him to the shrine. The Muhammadan pronounces 
the invocation ( lcalima ), and plunges the knife 
into the throat of the victim, ana the butcher 
cleans the carcass, which the worshipper and his 
friends cook and eat. They cultivate the wator 
nut ( Trapa bispinosa) and melons. When planting 
the former, they worship a local deity Siloman Bitb& 
and his brother Mddlio Baba ; when sowing melons, 
they add to these a third godling, Ghatauriya Baba. 
All these deities have platforms er’ectea on the 
hanks of rivers and tanks, and aro supposed to 
protect crops sown near such places. When they 
go out fishing or start carrying a litter, they invoke 
Kalft Kahftr, a deceased worthy of the tribe. In 
the Deccan they are known as Bliol and in Madras 
as Bestha. 

Literatiikb.— H. H. Risley, TC , Calcutta, 1801, 1. 870 IT. ; 
W. Crooke, TC, do. 1S90, iii. 92 A. ; KINQ il. 85, 87 ; BG xvii. 
[18841 158 ff. ; E. Thurston, Castes anti Tribes, Madras, 1909, 

i.*i W. Crooke. 

KAILAS, KAILAS A (tho name is probably of 
Tibetan origin). — A mountain in Tibet, lying N. of 
the sacred lake Mfinasarowar, and rising to an 
altitude of 21,830 ft.— less than that of Curia 
Mandhfttft (25,860 ft.), the peak which flanks the 
lake region on the south. It is generally identified 
by Hindus with Mount Meru, which by others is 
supposed to be one of the group of mountains N. 
and W. of Ka6mlr. The legends connected with 
this world-mountain cannot be given in detail. 

• On the summit of Moru,’ according to Atkinson ( Himalayan 
Gazetteer, ii. [1884] 291 f., quoting tho Purftiias), ‘is tho city of 
Brahmi. and, like filaments from tho root of the lotuB. numerous 
mountains project from its base. Within, Meru is adorned 
with the self-moving cars of the gods, like heaven ; in its petals, 
I say, they dwell with their consorts. There resides Brahma, 
god of gods, with four faces ; the greatost of those who know ihe 
Vedas ; the greatest of the great gods, also of tho inferior ones. 
There is the court of Brahma, consisting of the whole earth, of 
all those who grant the object of one’s wishes ; thousands of 
great gods are in this beautiful court ; there also dwell the 
Brahmapgis.’ 

Kailasa is especially tho abode of Siva and his 
consort. Its shape is roughly like that of a Hindu 
temple, with a part of the conical summit removed ; 
this, with its resemblance to the phallic symbol 
(liiiga), possibly was the cause of its sanctity. It 
is a famous place of Hindu pilgrimage, the route 
of which is prescribed in the Hindu scriptures 
(Sherring, Western Tibet , p. 49 f . ). Hitherto the 
difficulty of tho journey has prevented the assembly 
of large bodies of pilgrims ; but, now that under 
the treaty of Lhasa western Tibet is being opened 
up to the people of India, it will probably be more 
largely frequented (ib. p. 144). It is equally sacred 
to Buddhists. Followers of both religions march 
solemnly round it, tho length of the actual circuit 
being about 25 miles and tho journey occupying 
on an average three days. At one point is the 
Gauri-kund, the lake sacred to,Gaurl, ‘ the yellow, 
brilliant one/ the consort of Siva. This remains 
perpetually frozen. 

‘ As some persons measure their length on the ground for the 
entire distance, and others are aged and accompanied by 
women, and others again linger on the road, either for contem- 
plation or to bathe in the icy waters of the Gauri-kuqd (though 
the ordinary pilgrim merely breaks the ice and puts a little of 


the water on his head), it Is easy to see that tho time occupied 
by tho iournoy varies very greatly. One and all condemn ihe 
record-breaker, who hurries round in as short a time as potable, 
and they apply to him the opprobrious epithet of khi-kor , the 
man who runs round like a dog ' (ib. p. 279 f.). 

Litbraturb. — The most recent account, with photograph*, 
in that of C. A. Sherring, Western Tibet and the British 
Borderland . London, 1908. For the Hindu legends of Meru see 
E. T. Atkinson, Himalayan Gazetteer, ii. (Allahabad, ISSi) 
284, 289 ff., 800. The Tibetan Buddhist version is given by 
L. A. Waddell, The Buddhism of Tibet, London, 1895, p. 77 if. 

AV. Crooke. 

KALAM.— Kalilm (lit. ‘conversation’) is ap- 
parently a translation of the Greek SiaXenrufT), used 
by Plato in a sense approaching that in which 
‘metaphysics’ is ordinarily used, and contrasted 
with t purring of which the Arabic rendering is 
jadal, occasionally employed as a synonym of 
htlani. Tho two aro sometimes coupled with 
falsafah , the Arabized form of the (5 reek <pi\o(ro<pla. 
The kalitm is sometimes paraphrased as ‘Funda- 
mentals of Religion* (usul al-din), i.e. the study 
of tho ultimate concepts which religion involves. 
That study, according to a manual of general 
information compiled in the 4th Islamic, cent. 
( Mafalih al'uhun), deals with seven subjects: 
metaphysical technicalities; the founders and dog- 
mas of Islumic sects ; Christian technicalities and 
sects ; Jewish technicalities and sects ; the opinions 
of the philosophic schools ; paganism ; and the 
list of metaphysical questions. It is clear from 
this statement that the matter included in tho 
kaldm is mainly theological controversy — between 
Muslims and members of other religious com- 
munities, philosophers and atheists, but also 
between Muslims of different sects. 

Before the end of the Prophet’s life he had dis- 
covered that religious controversies could bo best 
settled by tho sword ; but during tho Meccan 
period and the first years of the migration ho had 
to argue with opponents, and certain fundamental 
questions had been posed. One of these concerned 
tho freedom of the will, to which bo could give 
only an evasive answer (Quran, vi. 110). Accord- 
ing to the tradition, he discouraged inquiries on 
such subjects among his followers, and tho Qur’ftn 
deprecates controversy with unbelievers. The 
arrangement, however, whereby he permitted the 
maintenance of certain non-Muslim cults rendered 
a certain amount of controversy unavoidable, 
though in the treaties with tolerated communities 
a clause was inserted forbidding their members to 
say anything against the Muslim faith. On the 
other hand, sectarianism in Islam was an inevit- 
able consequence of the civil wars which broke out 
a quarter of a century after Die Prophet’s death : 
when persons of acknowledged sanctity took oppos- 
ing siacs in these campaigns and compassed each 
other’s death, tho relation between faith and works 
was forced to tho front, and inquiry into this 
matter brought with it closer scrutiny of the 
import to be assigned to other religious notions. 
Thus, before the end of the 1st cent. A. II. the 
Muslims had split into a number of mutually 
hostile sects. 

For the first century and a half of Islam the 
kaldm actually took the form of public contro- 
versy, theories being put forward by lecturers who 
formed circles in the mosques, where they weie 
compelled to answer objectors ; at times the public 
debate may have been supplemented by eonlio- 
versial correspondence, of which we have what 
may be a genuine example in the letters of Nnjdah 
and Nali’, leaders of Kharijite sects, preserved in 
the Kilmil of Mubarrad. The public discussion 
continued long after the practice of composing 
books had become popular ; so we read of the 
historian Tabari (towards the end of the 3rd cent.) 
publicly disputing with the founder of the Zuhirite 
school, and taking to tho pen only because of 
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the personalities in which his opponent indulged. 
Reports of such discussions have, in one or two 
cases, reached us — c.g. t in the treatise Mukhtalif 
al-hadith (Cairo, 1326) of Ibn Qutaibah (f 276 A.H.). 
This author complains of the tenacity with which 
disputants adhered to their opinions, even when 
they had been decidedly nonplussed, excusing 
themselves on the ground that, if they allowed 
themselves to he convinced, they would have to he 
changing their views many times a day. As early 
as 125 A.H. we hear of a heresiarch being summoned 
to defend his theses in the presence of the Umayyad 
Khalif Ilisham; lie was nonplussed by the theo- 
logian employed to oppose him, and barbarously 
executed by the Khalif s order. 

According to some authorities, the standard 
author on kaldrn t who had provided tho material 
for all later writers, was Aim 1 1-lTnd hail al-Allaf 
of Ba?ra (+ 226 A.H, ; see Yucjilt, Dictionary of 
Learned Men , London, 1913, vi. 74). His chief 
work was called ‘The Five Fundamentals, * and 
dealt with justice, monotheism, the promise, the 
threat, and the intermediate state ; the first refers 
to the freedom of tho will, without which the 
punishment of unbelievers, etc., would be unjust ; 
the second, to the creation of tho Qur’an and of the 
divine attributes, since, if these were uncreate, 
there would be more than one God ; the third and 
fourth, to the doctrino that the ultimate fate earned 
by man cannot be altered ; the fifth, to a theory 
that the Muslim criminal was something between 
a believer and an unbeliever. These doctrines 
certainly embraced most of tho matter in contro- 
versy between Muslims, since, if a man earned 
his fate, there would be no intercession, and tho 
Judgment Day, etc., would become superfluous. 
Though those who accepted these views or modi- 
fications of them (the Mu'tazilites) were only 
spasmodically in the ascendant, tlioy had tho 
reputation of being the ablest controversialists. 
Aou’i yasan al-Ash'ari (t c. 324 A.H.), who is 
supposed to have won tho case for orthodoxy, 
commenced as a Mu'tazilite, but (according to his 
biographer) was miraculously converted, and told 
to use the controversial ability which lie had ac- 
quired to refute the doctrines of the Mu'tazilites, 
whom the orthodox had been allowing to gain the 
victory through unwillingness to debate or even 
1 share a carpet * with them (see art. Al-Ash'AiU, 
vol. ii. p. Ill f.). 

The list of subjects treated by Abu’l-Hudhail 
keeps clear of politics, and indeed tho namo 
Mu f mil means ‘neutral,’ possibly with this refer- 
ence ; hut most of the Islamic sects were political, 
whence tho discussion of the lawful sovereignty 
could not easily be avoided ; hence the question, 

* Who is the best of mankind after Muhammad T 
usually figures in the lists of kaldrn questions. 
Moreover, fresh theories on this subject were con- 
stantly being formulated, and in consequence new 
chapters of kaldrn introduced. Although it was 
rarely safe under Ishimic rule for any member of 
the dominant community to question such funda- 
mental notions as the two which form the Islamic 
creed and the infallibility of the Qur’an, there 
were sects which, unless misrepresented by our 
informants, went a long way in this direction. It 
was, therefore, desirable that there should be some 
recognized method of meeting those who suggested 
doubts on tlieso subjects. Further, though pagan- 
ism had been extinguished in Arabia, the spread 
of Muslim conquest brought tho followers of the 
Prophet into fresh contact with it, and in India it 
was even found necessary to grant it the toleration 
which the code elsewhere excluded. Conditions 
both internal and external thus combined to keep 
religious controversy alive, and encouraged specu- 
lation on those very subjects from which the 


Prophet and his chief companions are likely to 
have kept clear. 

Of controversies with Jews, Christians, and 
Magians we have echoes rather than reports in the 
Zoology of Jabi? (t 255 A.H.) and oilier works. 
For the reason mentioned above such controversy 
was not unaccompanied with danger, and the 
‘ unorthodox ' appear to have been no more open- 
minded in these debates than the orthodox. 

A story is told of Abul-Hudhail which illustrates this. Ho 
heard that a Jew of Ba$ra had defeated the Muslim contro- 
versialists by getting them, on the authority of tho Qur'&n, to 
admit the mission of Moses, and then by virtue of this admission 
refuting the pretensions of Muhammad. Abu'I-Hudhail evaded 
this argument by accepting the mission of Moses only so far as 
ho confirmed the claims of Muhammad. The Jew (according to 
the story) endeavoured to provoke Ahu'l-Hudhail into a personal 
assault, in order to win the sympathy of the audience ; we may 
well believe that he was actually assaulted by the audience and 
compelled to leave Ba$ra (Abu’l-FaraJ Ibn al-Jauzi [t 597 A.U.], 
Kitdb al-Adhkiyd , Cairo, 1806, p. 98). 

Nevertheless, the possibility of such controversy 
caused many Muslim theologians to study, at any 
rate to a slight extent, the theology of the other 
communities, whence in tho lists of works by 
leading Mutakallimiin ('Dialecticians’) wo find 
‘Refutations’ of Christians, .lews, and pagans, or 
accounts of these systems. Thus among the works 
of Ahil Zaid of Balkh (t 322 A.ll.) there was a 
treatise on ‘ Religious Codes,’ and a ‘ Refutation 
of the Worshippers of Idols.’ Jahi? of Hagra, 
sometimes cal lea the Chief of the Dialecticians, 
composed a ‘ Book of Idols’ and a ‘Refutation of 
the Christians.’ Much of his Zoology is occupied 
with refutation of the Magians. 

The same lists ordinarily contain works dealing 
with the tenets of various Islamic sects; among 
the works of Ja^i? we find a ‘Refutation of the 
Anthropoinorpliists,’ accounts of tho dogmas of the 
various brandies of the Zaidis, ‘ Refutation of 
the ’OthnmnTs,’ and a treatise on the difiercnco 
between the Zaidis and tho Rafidah ; some of these 
treatises seem to have been objective in character. 
The familiar treatise by Shahrostani (f 548 A.H.) 
on 1 Seels and Religious Opinions’ gives an almost 
entirely objective account of the opinions ascribed 
to tho chief sects and philosophers known to the 
author, whose statements have to be received wil h 

rent caution. The treatise on the same subject 

y Ibn yazm, about a century earlier, is, on the 
other hand, vehemently controversial. 

In the manual of the 4th cent, to which reference 
lias been made there is a list of kaldrn, questions, 
which the author declares exhaustive, so far as 
the main subjects are concerned ; other questions 
are meroly subsidiary or derivative. It runs as 
follows : 

(1) Proof that bodies hod a beginning, and refutation of the 
atheist*, who maintain the eternity of the world. (2) Proof 
that the world has a creator, viz. Almighty God, and refutation 
of tlroHe who deny the divine attribute* ; and that He U eternal, 
knowing, able, living, and that He is one ; refutation of the 
Magians and Zindiks, who maintain two powers, and of the 
Christians, who maintain a Trinity, and of others who assert a 
plurality of creators ; proof that lie does not resemble things, 
with refutation of the Jews and other anthropomorphic ; 
proof that He is not a body, as some of the Muslim anthropo- 
morphic assert ; proof that He is essentially knowing, able, 
living. (8) Question whether God will or will not be seen. 
(4) Question whether His will is eternal or produced. (f») Ques- 
tion whether His word is create or uncreate. (0) Question 
whether the actions of men are created, t.«. produced by God 
or by themselves. (7) Question whether capability is prior to 
action or simultaneous with it. (8) Question whether Ood wills 
immorality or not. (9) Question whether the unrepentant 
criminal is to remain In hell for ever, or whether he may be 
pitied and pardoned and taken to paradise. (10) Proof of the 
reality of prophecy, against the Brahmans and others who deny 
it. (11) Proof of the mission of Muhammad. (12) Theory ot 
the sovereignty, and to whom it properly belongs. 

In the unpublished treatise of ShahrastanI called 
Nihdyat al laddm f\ 'ilm al- Kaldrn a list is given 
of twenty subjects which form the material of the 
kaldrn : 

(1) Proof that the world had a beginning. (2) Proof that al 
things that exist had a beginning. (8) The unity of God. (4) 
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Bcfatatlon of anthropomorphism. (6) Refutation of those who 
deny the divine attributes. (0) On states (».*. conditions of 
things). (7) Question whether the non-existent is or is not ' a 
thing ’ ; on matter, and refutation of those who assert the ex- 
istence of matter without form. (8) Proof that the propositions 
connected with the divine attributes can be known, (tf) Proof 
of the same with regard to the eternal attributes. (10) On the 
eternal knowledge in particular. (11) On the divine will. (12) 
Proof that the Creator speaks with an eternal Bpeech. (13) 
Proof that the speech of the Creator is one. (14) Reality of 
human speech and psychic utterance. (16) Proof that the 
Creator is ‘hearing seeing/ (10) Proof of the intellectual 
admissibility and tne scriptural attestation of the visibility of 
the Creator. (17) Meaning of the terms ‘commendable* and 
' culpable * ; proof that the reason makes nothing incumbent on 
the Creator or on man before the revelation of a code. (1H) 
Proof that the acts of the Creator are without purpose or causu . 
refutation of the doctrine of utility (as applied to those acts) ; 
meaning of various terms, such as ‘divine guidance, 1 'favour,' 
(19) Proof of the reality of the nrophetio office, of the 
genuineness of miracles, and the infallibility of prophets. (20) 

~ of the mission of Muhammad. 

It will be found that these two lists cover nearly, 
though not quite, the same ground. Some of the 
questions were suggested by the civil wars (as we 
have seen) and their hearing on the interpretation 
of the Qur’an. Others may have arisen in the 
course of studying the Quran and endeavouring to 
reconcile its various utterances. It is noticeable 
that the chief sects of Islam arose before the end 
of the 1st cent, and so before the philosophy of 
Aristotle can have had much direct influenco on 
Islamic speculation ; since, however, much of the 
thought of the philosopher had long before becomo 
the common property of the educated world, his 
indirect influence may have been considerable. 
Indeed, where in the Quran itself (vii. 10 f., xv. 
26-33, xxxviii. 71-77) Iblin (Satan) declines to bow 
down to Adam because Adam bad been created of 
clay, whereas ho (lblls) had been created of lire, 
the underlying proposition that fire is more honour- 
able than earth is drawn from the Aristotelian 
hierarchy of tho elements, though by no means 
directly from tho de Casio . There is, however, no 
doubt that, when under the early Abbasids the 
works of the philosopher began to bo translated 
into Arabic, they found many earnest readers ; and 
Ibn Qutaibah charges one sectarian, Muhammad b. 
al-Jahm al-Barmaki, with making Aristotle’s de 
Oeneratione ct Corruptione servo as his QuFftn. 
Jahi?, a contemporary of this personage, refers to 
the ‘author of the Logic’ as a well known writer, 
and speaks of persons who rely on the Meteorology, 
though he warns them against mistranslations and 
corruption of the text-. The probability is that 
the decidedly Aristotelian clothing of some of the 

S nestions {c.g. (7) in Shahrastam’s list) is duo to 
leir having been suggested to the Muslim thinkers 
by the study of the philosopher’s works ; and, as 
those works became better known, the scope of the 
kaldm had a tendency to enlarge, while ever in- 
creasing subtlety was displayed by the disputants. 
In some treatises most ot the subjects dealt with 
in tho Aristotelian Physics and Metaphysics are 
treated as kaldm {e.g., tlie theories of time, space, 
and motion), and some even define the word kaldm, 
in the style of the Metaphysics , as 1 the science of 
Being qua Being.’ 

The extent to which the Muslim kaldm was 
influenced by Christian theological speculation 
cannot be easily determined. One question which 
at one time provided the shibboleth for the chief 
sects, whether the Qur’&n was or was not created, 
appears most easily explicable as an echo of the 
Christian controversy about the Spirit ‘neither 
made nor created nor begotten, but proceeding ’ ; 
and, since the teachers of Greek philosophy were 
chiefly Christians, it is probable that Islam owes 
Christianity both the genoral idea of basing itself 
on the philosophy of Aristotle and some of the 
applications of that philosophy. It iB, however, 
clear from the epitomes which have come down to 
ns of the Islamic heresies that original speculation 


was carried on with considerable hardihood. 
Very few dialecticians ventured to abandon tho 
Quran altogether ; but almost any doctrine could 
be read into it. 

The attitude adopted towards these studies by 
Islamic rulers varied very greatly. Tho early 
Abbftsids, especially Harfln al-Kaslnd and Ma’mfln, 
encouraged them both by organizing translations 
of philosophical works into Arabic and by inviting 
to their court peisons who had acquired fame aH 
theologians. But in 279 A.H., after the Islamic 
world had been rent by tho controversy between 
the orthodox and the Mu' tazilites, the Kluillf 
Mu' tarn id forbade the sale in Baghdad of works 
dealing with kaldm , eristic, or philosophy. Since 
it was impossible to refute a heresy without stating 
it in some form and repeating the arguments 
whereby it was defended, probably this was the 
surest mode of preventing the spread of heresy ; 
and this motive was dominant when Mahmud of 
Ghaznah (t 421 A.H.) ordered all works dealing 
with kaldm in tho library at llai to be burned. 
An author of tho same period complains that his 
library (containing works on fad am) had been 
burned by a prince who was not ashamed to keep 
the works of Aristotle in his own (Yuout, ii. 266, 
315). The historians notice other holocausts of 
this sort ; in 555 a philosophical library was burned 
in Baghdad by public order; it contained among 
other works the liana if Jkhuuln al-$afd and the 
Shi/d of Avicenna, both of them authorities on 
metaphysical theology. On the other hand, some 
eminent rulers held ‘eristic assemblies’ [mttjalis 
jadal), wherein theological questions were freely 
discussed. 

Litkratitrk.— T he wilful destruction to which alliiHion has 
boon made accounts for the disappearance of much of thin 
literature, which at one time exited in vant masses. Thus 
Abu'l-Husaln RSwandi ft 245 a.ii.) composed 11 1 works, and 
other Mutakallimun were little less voluminous. Probably the 
earliest work extant directly hearing on the subject is tho 
lbdnah of Abu’l-IIasan al-Ash’ari (Hyderabad, 1321), which 
is mainly refutation of the MuTur.UU.es. Though the views of 
this author ult imately won the flay, they experienced some set- 
backs, and for a time in the 5th rent, of Islam bis name was 
publicly curBcd from tho pulpits. Some contributions to meta- 
physical theology continued to bo made oven by persons who in 
the main accepted his opinions'; the names of Abu l.lamid 
Asfara’iru(t 4UU a.ii.) and Alxl al-Malik ul-Juwaiui (t 478 a.m.), 
called ‘ the Imam of the two sanctuaries, * often meet us in works 
on this subject, which it became the fashion for Muslim jurists 
to epitomize. Al-Gh&zah (t 606 A.H.) prefixes to his Arba'un 
(Cairo, 132S) a very brief epitome of the subject, which he had 
treated In a book of 115 pages called aldqlitjild fi'ld'tiqdd 
(printed in Cairo e. A.l>. 1910); this is about the length also of 
the Balir aUKaldm (‘ Sea of Rahim,* Cairo, 1329) by Abu'l- 
MuTn al-Nasafi (t 50H a.ii.). A far belter summary is the 
treatise of ShahrastAni mentioned above. Another unpub- 
lished work, the Arbriiin of Fakhr al-din al-Razi (t 600), is 
also highly instructive; this author has n great name as a 
Muslim theologian (see I. Goldziher, ‘ Die Theologie ties Fakhr 
al-din al-Eilzi’ in Her Islam , hi. |PU2J 212-217). Croat p«>pu 
larity was acquired by the faitdli' al-A nwAr of ftaicj&wl (t G00), 
famous as a commentator on the Qur'au ; and hI.H1 more by the 
Maiviuji/ot *A<iud al-din al-lji (t 750), which may lie regurdnl 
as tho standard treatise. The Mnqaddauuil of Sanii.si (t HUG 
a.ii.), translated into French by .1. 1>. Lucian i (Algiers, 1908), 
forms a good introduction to tho subject. A more modern 
work, the ‘A him Shdmikh of $&Iih b. Mahdl al Muqbali 
ft 1108), is noticeable as attacking all l ho Mutakallimiin of 
former times with impartiality; the positive parts of tho 
work (published Cairo, 132S) seem far less felicitous than the 
negative. The fullest account of the kulam in a modern 
language is to be found in M. Horten, Spekulative und intuit tee. 
Theofo'fir det Islam no eh ltdzi (l!SOif f) und ihrn KritiK dneeh 
Tufi {im t), Uipzig, 1912. d. S. Maruolioutii. 

KALEVALA. — The Kalevala , the national epic 
of Finland, is unique in literature. It is a poem 
in fifty runes or cantos, averaging nearly 500 lines 
each, compiled from popular songs by an industri- 
ous patriot. He pieced his acquisitions together 
to tho best of his judgment, without any essential 
alterations or padding, and with such success that 
Max MUiler and ninny others have placed the 
Kalevala among the half-dozen great world -epics. 

There is practically no suggestion that the poem 
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is the work of one author. Its component parts 
were produced by various singers at different 
periods ; but sporadic traces of apparent Christian 
influence help us to limit its youth if not its age. 
These bards were all inspired with ft passionate 
love for their nation nnd with sympathy for the 
popular traditions, and they reflected the character 
and natural bent of the people as peaceable yet 
patriotic, practical yet superstitious, simple-minded 
yet romantic. 

[z. Original materials. — The materials of the 
Kalevala consist not only of epic, but also of lyric 
and magic folk- poems. The fusion of the various 
types and themes — a process which, in many 
eases, had already been effected among the people 
themselves—' was* possible because the whole mass 
was of a single metrical form, the octosyllabic 
trochaic. 

i. THE EPIC POEMS . — These were composed 
partly among the Finns and partly among the 
Ksthonians, although it was among the Karelians 
of Ingria (in the Government of St. Petersburg) in 
East Finland, and in districts lying beyond tins 
borders of Finland (the Governments of Olonetz 
and Archangel) that the epics were moulded and 
linked together in such a way that they could be 
combined into an epic whole. These epic poems 
may be classified as (a) songs of heroes, (6) legends, 

(c) ballads of chivalry, (d) imaginative songs, and 
( c ) songs of everyday 'life. 

(a) Songs of heroes. — These date from a period 
anterior to t he oflicial adoption of Christianity in 
the latter half of the 12fch century. The names of 
the various heroes have in certain cases been con- 
nected with those of Scandinavian heroes, as, e.g. t 
Kalcva (cf, Gaelic wcold Finnum in WidsiO’) with 
Kylfing Skilling ; Vctra (Vetrikka, from which 
comes veitikka, ‘rogue,’ in the Kalevala) or Utra 
(from which perhaps Untamo) with Yederas, Veder- 
g&itas in Beowulf ; Osmusor Osmo with Osmund, 
A6mnndr; Rego or Riiko with rikr ; Hermandroinen 
with Hermanarik. Vuojolainen means * the Gotli- 
lander.’ The name Ahti or Ahvo, which, as de- 
noting the * water-dweller,’ has been derived from 
ahen, ‘water, 1 is likewise a human name, to 
which are attached epithets signifying dignity 
and strength. Even VaiiiHmbinen, ‘dweller in 
the narrow sea, 5 is to bo interpreted, not as a 
divine name (as the present writer assumed in 
art. Finns [Ancient], vol. vi. p. 24 b ), but as a hero- 
name. The name of the smith, Ilmarinen, as con- 
nected with the sky-god Ilmarinen, was formed 
from that of a smith called Ismaro (from Osmaro). 
To this group of songs belong also those of Jouka- 
moinen ‘ the mighty 1 (?), Leinniinktiinen * the 
beloved 5 (?), and Ivaulcamoinen. 

These heroes are represented as beautiful and 
strong, with long curling hair. They wear mantles 
of red or blue material, and always have a sword 
by their side. They travel on horseback or by 
boat. They are rich in lands and gold, and possess 
slaves. They drink home-brewed intoxicating ale, 
and seduce maidens, yet they are loss eager for 
gold, ale, or women than for feats of warlike 
prowess. 1 

The heroes, however, are also capable workers 
in Held and meadow, and they are skilled black- 
smiths. Moreover, they are poets, singers, and 
musicians. As exports in magic and healing they 
know how to fashion the magic runes. They are 
1 Of. the words of Lomminkainen in Kalevala, xii. 74-106 ; 

' But for home-brewed ale I oaro not, 
liather would I drink stream-water 
From the end of tarry rudder. 

Nought I care for home-stored treasures ; 

One mark won by for is better.' 

Cf. also (xxx. 1-106) the fine lament of his ship of war, and his 
comrade's eager readiness to follow him, though that comrade 
hod but receutly married a young wife. 


designated kings, holy ones, and gods. In popular 
usage some of their names still survive as designa- 
tions of individuals belonging to a former race of 
heroes, and also as names of stars (cf. K. Krohn, 
1 Kaleva und seine Sippe 1 in Journal Soc. Finrto « 
ougr. xxx. [1914] 35). 

(b) Legendary poems. — These consist mainly of 
stories al>out Christ, and from them the liusso- 
Karclian popular poets in the Government of Arch- 
angel lmd compiled a legendary epic, ‘The Cycle 
of the Creator (J. and K. Krohn, Kantelettaren 
tntkimuksia [‘ Investigations of Kanteletar ’], Hel- 
singfors, 1900-01, iii.). An important element in 
the Sampo myth of the Kalevala is the beautiful 
legend narrating the deliveranco of the sun, which 
was brought by the Saviour from Pohjola, ‘realm 
of the Nortli 1 (i.e. hell), and set in a tree of gold— - 
first of all among the lower branches, whence he 
shone only upon the rich and the wise, and then 
among the higher branches, from which ho gave 
light to all without distinction. The song of 
liemminkiiinen’s death is the same version of 
Christ’s death which is reproduced in the Icelandic 
myth of Balder (Finn.-ngr. Forsch. v. [1905] 83- 
138). Part of the account of VUinamoinen’s voyage 
belonged originally to a legend telling of the storm 
on the Lake of Gennesaret — a legend which also 
underlies the story of Thor and the Midgard serpent 
(ib. vii. [1907] 107-180). The dreadful rush of blood 
from the wound in Vftiniimoinen’s knee is taken 
from the narrative of the blood which flowed from 
Christ upon the Cross, and V&initmoinen’s journey 
to Tuoneia is simply a transcript of Christ’s descent 
to Hados. The story of Henry of England, the 
apostle of Finland, is, however, of purely Finnish 
origin. 

(c) .Ballads of chivalry.— These dato from medi- 
eval times, and are mainly of Scandinavian origin. 
To this class belongs the song of Kullcrvo’s (origin- 
ally Turo’s) sistor in the Kalevala (Grundtvig, no. 
338, llr. Truelses Dbtro; Child, no. 14, Babylon). 
The song of Iirana Kojosenpoika was composed 
in Ingria on the model of a Russian bylin by 
Ivan Godinovif* ; and to it corresponds the story of 
the second wooing of Ilmarinen in the Kalevala. 

* Elina’s Death,’ the greatest Finnish ballad of real 
dramatic power, is, however, a genuinely Finnish 
folk-poem. 

(d) Imaginative poems. — This class consists of 
poems ostensibly but not really mythical, such as 
those telling of the process of creation from birds’ 
eggs, of the giant oak, of the huge ox, and of the 
courtship of the heavenly bodies. The genuinely 
mythical song of S&uipstt Pellervoinen (cf. art. 
Finns [Ancient], vol. vi. p. 25*) is a ritual poem. 

(e) Narrative poems of everyday life . — These are 
chiefly about wives aud maidens. 

ii. LYRIC POEMS.— This class is now represented 
in West Finland only by lullabies, nursery rhymes, 
and pastoral songs. These songs, as yet only 
slightly investigated, arose mainly in Esthonia, 
thence finding their way through Ingria to Finnish 
and Russian Karelia, though it is probable enough 
that some of them took shape among the Eastern 
Finns themsolves. The most important sub-group 
is that of the marriage-songs. 

iii. MAGIC poems. — These were versified in 
West Finland from the Christian spells of the 
Scandinavians, and in East Finland were further 
elaborated and embellished with additions from 
the epic poems. The Christian appellations of the 
characters involved are in some cases retained ; in 
others they are superseded by heathen designa- 
tions, and in still larger numbers are transformed 
into names apparently heathen. The later Finnish 
mythology is dealt with in Suomensuvun mlconnot , 
i. Suomalaistcn runojen uskonto (‘The Religions 
of the Finnish Race,’ i. ‘The Religion of the 
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Finnish Poems’), the first part of which has just 
appeared (Borgo, 1914). Of those originally Chris- 
tian names occurring in the Kalevala, a few may be 
mentioned as examples : 

Mlellkki, the goddess of the forest, is forrmsl from mieluitta, 
'pleasant,' an epithet of St. Anne (Annikki); her other iituuc, 
Mimerkki, in a corruption of Tmmerkki, llimmerki fSwod. 
Himmelrike, ‘kingdom of heaven’); Kuippann (also Kuintana, 
Kuitua, and lluitua), the name of the forest god, is a folk- 
etymological derivative from Iluhertus, the tutelary saint of thu 
hunter, llmatur, ‘the air maiden,* Luonnotar, ‘the nature 
maiden,* and Suvetar or Etelutiir, ‘the daughter of the South,* 
are all epithets of the Virgin Mary, as hi also Kivutar, * maiden 
of sorrows,' on the iiipumuki, Hhe mount of sorrows ’ ( i.e . 
Golgotha). K. KUOHN.] 

2. Name and subject. — The word Kalevala 
{K alt! vdla) is derived from Kaleva, the progenitor 
of the Finnish heroes, and means ‘ the land of the 
heroes.* Kaleva himself does not appear in the 
opic ; but Kalevnlnr, his daughter, and Kalo- 
vaUiinen, his descendant, are mentioned. In the 
poem there are five main characters : Vaimimoition, 
the patriotic minstrel ; Ilmarinen, the magic smith ; 
Lemminkaincn, the reckless adventurer ; Kullervo, 
a morose and violent slave ; and Lou hi, the mistress 
of Pohjola, a crafty witch. 

Pohjola, the North country, is in the poem 
understood to be Lapland, or a dismal land to the 
north thereof ; and Kalevala, of course, is Fin- 
land. Throughout the epic there is a continual 
conflict. between the Finns and the Lapps, repre- 
senting the constant opposition between light and 
darkness, good and evil. The hero is always able 
to overcome an evil power if lie can chant the 
origin of it, implying probably that we could 
exterminate evil it we only knew how or whence 
it came. The conflict is carried on by means of 
magic arts, which generally presuppose toil of some 
kind, thus suggesting that the best magic consists 
in industry, skill, and perseverance. It is interest- 
ing to note how frequently humble instruments 
are enlisted for the attainment of great ends, and 
how high a moral tone pervades the epic from 
beginning to end. 

3 . Origin.— The Kalevala is unique in being the 
only example of a national epic compiled from 
songs actually existing among l he people, inde- 
pendent of a larger national poem. The compiler, 
Elias Lonnrot, visited the most remote districts of 
his beloved land, industriously and carefully reap- 
ing and gleaning from aged singers and reciters 
such songs or fragments as they knew. 1 1 is 
harvest was rich, and it has a literary charm abso- 
lutely unknown in compilations, and only to bo 
found in a work proceeding from one, anu that a 
more than usually gifted, author. 

Finnish literature proper is not ancient in tlm 
sense of having come down in parchment or print 
from former centuries. It is traditional, and was 
handed on from sire to hoii until about a century 
ago. Nearly all the traditional poetry is anony- 
mous and composed in unrhymed lines of eight 
syllables, in the versification with which Long- 
fellow has made us familiar in Hiawatha , the idea 
of which was derived from the Kalevala. At first 
the versification of tho translation seems cramped, 
hut the reader is quickly undeceived ; for tho 
vigour and grace of the poetry compel his ad- 
miration. One of the distinctive features of this 
versification is parallelism, such ns we find in 
some of the OT Psalms, the second line repeating 
the sense of the first, either in different words or 
giving a new shade of meaning. Many of the 
songs are rich in imagery and choice of language 
through this poetic form. The other features of 
this poetry are more common in other literatures ; 
alliteration and assonance, for example, are freely 
employed. 

Lbnnrot has issued two collections in addition 
vol. vii. — 41 


10/nr, ‘The 

Magic Songs of the Finnish People’ (Helsingfors, 
1880), consisting of some 900 incantations, invoca- 
tions, and other religious formulas, which help us 
to understand the superstitions and magic of the 
Finns; and Kanteletar, ‘The Daughter of the 
Harp’ (1st ed., Helsingfors, 1840 [with valiants], 
3rd ed., 1887), consisting of lyrics and ballad poetry 
which reveal tho customs, habits, and life of the 
people in all their phases. 

As these traditional songs were collated, the 
students of literature noticed the frequency with 
which certain names and characters appeared ; and 
it gradually dawned on them that these frag- 
mentary incidents might belong to Home complete 
tale. Efforts were, therefore, made to gather in 
from every quarter every song or verso in the 
Finnish tongue, and eventually, in 1835, Lonnrot 
published a collection of the episodes and verses 
that seemed to belong to an original epic, and to 
this compilation ho gave the name Kalevala. He 
divided tno work into 32 cantos or runes, the whole 
amounting to somo 12,000 lines. But ho wus not. 
sat isfied ; and he continued to gather material 
until, in 1849, lie issued tho Kalevala as wo now 
have it, in 50 cantos, containing, in all, 22,793 
lines. Lonnrot alone is responsible for tho selec- 
tion and arrangement of tho material. As the 
original fragments and songs, culled from many 
sourees, have been carefully preserved, often in 
many variants, it is known tliat the compiler made 
only such trivial additions and alterations as were 
absolutely necessary to weld the fragments into 
a connected whole. Universal praise has been 
accorded to him for his self restraint, his literary 
skill, and his loyalty to the unknown poets whoso 
songs had survived until he rescued them from 
possible oblivion. 

4 . Scheme of the epic. —The great defect of 
the Kalevala as a work of art is iis lack of unity 
and continuity. Much might he left out, anil 
additional verses or even runes might be inserted, 
without attracting the attention or decreasing or 
increasing the interest. For this reason it is 
dillieult to indicate in few words what the subject 
of I ho Kalevala really is. In (lie poem there arc 
at least four main cycles of songs ; and, in addition, 
seven separate romances are woven into tho epic. 
The four cycles are : (a) the Sampo Songs, in 
which, inter alia, we find tho Finnish conception 
of the Creation ; (^) the Viiinamoineti songs, i.r. 
songs relating to the national hero, apart from the 
Sampo cycle; (c) the Leinminkaincn songs; and 
(d) the Kullervo cycle. Probably it would be right 
to say that the Sampo is tho key to the Kalevala . 
For the story of the Sampo and its possession by 
tho Finnish people the origin, the hiding, tho 
quest, tho rape, and the loss of the Sampo— is the 
central fact that makes the poem an epic; mid 
Lonnrot himself says that, without the Sampo, the 
Kalevala would fall into a number of independent 
cycles having very little connexion with each other. 

5. The Sampo cycle. - 

Ilmatar, the daughter of the Air, tired of lofty solitude, 
descended to the surface of the water*, ami vuih embraced by 
tho boisterous wave*. She was tossed about for 7 uO.\carH before 
she shaped the oartli and could bring forth her son Vainniiioiueri. 
In due time this son cleared the land and sowed hurley and 
other plants. He wooed a Lapland girl, Aino, but she would 
not marry him, and was drowned in escaping from his ardour. 
Ilia mother advised him to seek a bride In Poll Join, tho North 
country ; and, as he w r a« riding over tho water on hiH magic 
steed, Aino's brother shot at him ami killed the horse. Vaiim- 
mciine.n, however, w'as eonvejed by an englo to the rustle of 
Pohjola, whoso mistress, Loulii, ottered to give him her beautiful 
daughter if he would forge for her the Sampo, a magic mill, 
which could produce, on demand, either grain or salt or gold, 
the symbols of prosperity. Vainiimoiuen himself iould not 
make the mill, hut he sent his younger brother llmurimn, by 
whose magic the task was aeeouiplisbcd and the Sampo given 
to Loulii. Yaijinimrineii, Hi- 'uinen, and Leiiiinmk:iin« n in turn 
made love to Louhi's duu^hler, but she t hose the hand.-jomc 
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smith, Ilmarlnen, who made the Sampo. So long os tho magic 
mill remained in Pohjola, the country prospered exceedingly. 
Kullervo, having l>een ill-treated by Louhi’a daughter, 11- 
maririen'8 wife, hilled her. Thereafter the three wooers set 
out on an expedition to PohJoJa to recover the Sampo which 
Louhi had hidden tinder a mountain and protected most 
cunningly. Eventually they overcame every difficulty, seized 
the Sampo, and escaped with it. Put Louhi followed them, 
and in the struggle for supremacy the Sampo fell into the sea 
and was broken into fragments, some of which were cast upon 
the shore. Vainiimoinen regained enough to ensure the 
prosperity of Kalevala ; hut Louhi secured only a fragment, so 
small that it was of no benefit to her or Pohjola. 

Thin in the natural clone to the epic ; but the 
lust canto of 620 lines has .an interest of its own. 

6. The Finnish Virgin Mary myth.- -The fiftieth 
and final canto of the Kalevala gives us tho story 
of Mmjatta. 

She was a damsel who was rarely beautiful, 

* And was always pure and holy, 

And was ever very modest.' 

(>nc day on the mountains she swallowed a cranberry and so 
i onccived. 8ho was discarded hv her kindred and compelled to 
lake refuge in the stable of lliisi, the E\il One; and there, 
warmed by the vapours of the fire-breathing steed, she found 
comfort ; 

* And a little boy was born her, 

And a sinless child was given. 

On tho hay in horses’ stable, 

On the hay in horses’ manger.’ 

The child was spirited away whilst Marjatta slept. In her 
distress she sought him far and wide. The stars and the moon 
refused to reveal the hiding-place ; hut the sun directed the 
mother to the spot where he was concealed. The child grew in 
beauty, increasing in strength and in wisdom and in favour 
with men, so that ‘All Huomi [Finland] saw and wondered.’ 
Marjatta sent for a priest to baptize him ; hut he desired proof 
that the boy was no son of some black wizard. Viiinamoinen, 
being appealed to, inquired into the matter, und suggested 
that, as the hoy had sprung from a berry, he ought to he 
exposed on the mountains. Hut the fortnight-old cl did si»oke 
up for himself and reproved Vainanioincn for his unrighteous 
jwdgmeut. The priest immediately took tho side of tlie boy, 
crossed him, and 

‘Uuick baptized the child with water, 

Ah the king of all Karelia 
And the lord of all the mighty.* 

Greatly offended, 

‘ Then the uged Vainiimoinen 
Went upon his Journey singing, 

Sailed away to loftier regions, 

To the land beneath the heavens,’ 
leaving behind his harp and his songs as a parting gift to Ids 

people. 

7 . Other cycles and separate romances.— Tn f lic 

com-Miof l lie epic there are many soup* and episodes 
in which Vainiimoinen, the Finnish national hero, 
appears, and in which national customs and habits 
are delineated with minuteness and vigour. 

Tho Lemminkiiinen songs set forth the misad- 
ventures of this reckless adventurer. Time after 
time lie (‘scapes disaster or death by bis own magic 
skill or that of his mother, to whom he is devotedly 
attached. 

The Kullervo cycle lias hardly any connexion 
with the main subject of the Kalevala ; and these 
songs, with one peculiarly sad episode, are intro- 
duced because Kullervo killed llmarinen’s wife. 

The separate romances include the strange and 
moving tale of Aino, tho lishing for the Maiden of 
Vellamo, the wooing of the Virgin of the Air, the 
Golden Maiden, the Son of Kojonen’s wooing, the 
deliverance of the sun and moon, and the story of 
Marjatta, already described. 

Litfiiatchk. —A full bibliography up to the year 1010 1* given 
in the last, Finnish ed. of the Kalevala, published at Hetaingfora 
in that year. Unfortunately most of the best hooks on the 
Kalevala arc to he had only in Finnish, a language which is but 
little known by scholars of other lauds; but translations of 
some of these arc promised in more common tongues. The 
niOHt important of these works are ; E. Aspelin, Kalevnlan 
tutkim u lex fa (‘ Researches on the Kalevala'),!. (Helsingfors, 
IK82) ; J. Krohn, Sunmntaisen kiriallUniudfn historia (‘ History 
of Finnish Literature’), i. * Kalevala,’ llolwngfors, 188:5-86 
(Swedish tr., 1891); A. Ahlqvist, Kafeealan kurjataisuns 
(* Karelian Origin of the Kalevala'), do. 18s7 ; K. Krohn, Kale - 
nilnm runojvu hietoria (‘History of the Kalevala Bongs’), do. 
1 Don -10 ; F.’Ohrt, Kalevala (tom Folkedigtninp och Rational- 
epos, Copenhagen, 1007 (contains a trustworthy summary of 
t he most recent Finnish research). Translations of tin Kalevala 
have appeared in Swedish by M. A. Castren, Helsingfors, 


1844, und K. Collan. do. 1804-68, in French by L. Le Due, 
Paris, 1845 and 1868, in German by A. Schlefner, Helsingfors, 
1852, and H. Paul, do. 1885-86, in Hungarian by F. Barna, 
Tcgth, 1871, and B. VikAr, do. 1009. in Russian by L. P. 
Bjelskij, St. Petersburg, 1889, in Italian by T. Cocchl, Oitta 
df Castella, 1000, P. E. Pavolinl, Milan, 1910, and F. di 
Siivestre-Falconierl, do. 1910, in Esthonian by M. I. Eisen, 
Dorpnt, 1891 and 1898, in Bohemian by J. Holetek, Prague, 
1894-05, and in English by J. M. Crawford, New York, 1888, 
and W. F. Kirby, London, 1907. C. J. Biilson, The Popular 
Poctfj / of the Finns , London, 1900, fs a brief and excellent 
introduction to the epic. The best known (but already out of 
date) work on the subject is Domenico Comparetti, Der 
Kahtwala, Hallo, 1892, Eng. Ir. by I. M. Amlerlon, The 
Traditional Poetry oj the Finns, London, 1 808 (with intro- 
duction by A. Lang). j. Beveridge. 

KALIGHAT*— Kalighat (AVt/i, a form of Durgfl, 
[< 7 . 7 ;.], and ghat, Skr. gha\ta, Hong. Hind, ghat, 
* a fiight of steps for bathing and other purposes 
on a river bank ’), where the most Hacrea tomplc 
of the Indian goddess Kali is situated, is now a 
southern suburb of Calcutta. Tolly’s Nullah, 
earlier Gahgasagar Nullah, the tidal water-course 
from the Hugh upon which the temple stands, 
represents the ancient course of tho sacred river 
Ganges. It is still termed the Ganges, and revered 
as such by the pilgrims and worshippers at Kali- 
ghat. The modern name Tolly’s Nullah merely 
commemorates a Colonel Tolly w ho, in 1775, was 
at the expense of deepening the nullah, or water- 
course. The old course of the Ganges was dis- 
appearing, but now lives again as a cross-country 
canal. The name Kalighnl itself signifies the 
ghat, or steps, of Kali by which tho worshippers 
from tho temple descended to the stream for their 
ablutions. 

The original temple of Kali stood within what 
is now the city of Calcutta, not in the suburb of 
Kalighat, three miles farther south. Tho mytho- 
logical legend of its sanctity is now, however, 
quito rooted in tho popular mind in connexion 
with the latter, not the former, placo. 

J_)aksa, father ot.Sati (a title of Durga or Kftli, wife of tho 
god Mahadcva or Siva), omits to Invite Malnidcva to a great, 
sacrificial gathering at bin house, to which all tho other gods 
arc invited. Sati asks nil explanation of the indignity, and her 
father adds insult to injury by calling her husband Muharleva 
names. Unable to hear the humiliation, Sati causes her soul 
to leave her body. Then Mahadcva, furious at the nows of 
Bali’s death, sweeps down upon the scene, nicks up Bali’s dead 
body from the ground, and dances madly about with it, 
threatening destruction to the whole world. Through Brahma 
the Creator, the gods succeed in inducing Visnu, the Pre- 
server, to save creation from tho wrath of the terrible destroyer 
Mahadcva, mad with grief and drunk with loss. Vi$yu llings 
his discus at. the Ixxly of Sut.i in Mahiulova’s hands and breaks 
the body into flftv-one pieces, which fall to earth in \ arious 
places. Every »j)ot where a fragment falls becomes from that 
moment a holy spot full of the divine spirit, of Sati. Cal- 
cutta is one of the fifty-one spots so consecrated, for the little 
toe of the right foot, of Sati fell upon its site {Census 0 / India, 
3901, vil. i. [Calcutta] 5). 

Such in the mythological explanation of the 
sanctity and repute of tho place know n at. first as 
Kaliksetra, or the placo of Kali, and subsequently 
as Calcutta. Kahk^etra is mentioned in the 
Bithamalu of the Nignmakalpu, which may take 
us as far back as the 12 th century. 

Other forms of the legend are given by C. It. 
Wilson (Early Annals of the English in Bengal, 

i. 129, note) and by W. W. Hunter (Statistical 
Account of Bengal, vol. i.). Wilson also gives a 
different derivation for Calcutta, and Hunter would 
derive tho name from Kalighat itself. 

When and how the Kfl.li temple in Calcutta was 
superseded by that at Kalighat is not known, but 
by the year A.D. 1495 a Kalighat was in existence 
separate from Calcutta, and as a place of worship, 
which apparently Calcutta had ceased to be (sec 
Bipro-das, a Bengali poet, quoted by Wilson, op. 
cit, ; see also W. Ward, Hindoo .s 3 , Madras, 1815, 

ii. 125 IK). 

According to tradition, it was during an cartli- 

uakc in tbe 15th cent, that the Calcutta temple 

isappeared. Kalis shrine was thereupon raised 
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at the K&llghat in the neighbourhood of her 
husband’s shrine in tho adjoining suburb of Bha- 
wAnlpiir. To Kalighat also, as has been said, the 
mythological account of the sanctity of tho Calcutta 
shrine has now been transferred, with further local 
particulars added. In these additions wo seem to 
see a ray of light cost upon tho beginnings of the 
southern shrine. 

In the neighbourhood where tho temple now stands, so the 
Kaligh&t legend runs, somewhere about the 16th cent, lived an 
asoeno, by name JaAgal Gir [' tenant of the jungle ' ?]. To him 
one night Kali herself revealed that ono of the portions of her 
body had descended to earth there. Next day Jartgal Gir dug 
down at the spot, found ‘ the petrified toes,' and set them up 
for worship in a small wooden house (Wilson, i. 130). 

Jaugal Gir, a jungle devotee, the traditional 
founder of Kalighat about the 15tli cent., was 
himself probably, as a historical fact, the first 
attraction to draw worshippers thither. The 
reverenco for holy mon is an attractive feature of 
Hinduism. 

Two centuries later than Bipro-das, in 1076, 
when Streynshum Master visited the Iliigli on 
behalf of tlio East India Co., he referred in his 
description of the river to the shrino at Kalighat, 
and mode no reference whatever to Calcutta, 
whoso secular era had not vet dawned (Wilson, 
i. 54). Finally, by tho middle of tho 18th cent, 
the repute of Killighiit is apparent. Leading past 
tho town of Calcutta, upon the cast, lay a great 
pilgrim thoroughfare to Kalighat, known as ‘the 
Broad Road, 1 now Bentinck St. and Chowringhi 
Road. Tho Gahgd llhakti Tartiiigini of about 
A.D. 1740 speaks of Kalighat as a wonderful place, 
where the worship ‘is celebrated with much pomp 
and sacrifice’ {Census of India , 1001, VII. i. 8 and 
11, note). The author of the Census Report of 1901 
gives good grounds for believing that the shrine 
and the Tfintric rites associated with Kali- worship 
began to rise into prominence at tho end of the 
16th cent., when the well-known Hindu general 
Mfui-singh ruled Bengal for the Muhammadan 
Emperor. 

The buildings within the temple enclosure arc 
not in themselves in any way distinctive or of 
architectural note. The features of Kalighat are 
the packed crowds of worshippers and the great 
slaughter of young goats on the days of the annual 
celebrations of the Durga PCija and the Kali Pujfi 
(vtija** ‘ worship ’). Between seven and eight hun- 
dred goats are said to he sacrificed during the three 
days of tho Durga Pujfi. The decapitation taking 
place within the temple enclosure, it becomes at 
such times a veritable shambles, muddy with 
trodden earth and blood. From the place of de- 
capitation the heads are carried to be piled up 
before the idol, and become thereafter temple 
perquisites, the worshipper carrying away the body 
with him to furnish the family feast. 

*In tills [sacrificing] there Is no idea of effacing guilt or 
making a vicarious offering for sin * (M. Monior- Williams, lirdh- 
manium and Hinduism ■*, London, 1S91 , p, 26). 

The great mass of the crowd, too poor to oiler a 
goat, press eagerly into the passage before the 
eastern door of the shrine to enjoy the opportunity 
of saluting the goddess as they pass and of casting 
their copper coin at her feet. 

Kfiliglifit is of special interest to the student of 
religions a.B the chief scene of bloody sacriliccs 
within India, probably in the whole world. Such 
sacrifices are associated with the worship of certain 
goddesses — Kftll, the mdtasy or Mothers, of Western, 
and the ammans , or Mothers, of Southern India, 
and others. At Kalighat, probably up<»n an abo- 
riginal basis, they illustrate the later Sak t a and 
Tfintrie aspects of Hinduism. 

Tho Durga Pfijfi, supposed to be a festival of the 
ftutnmnaj equinox, falls within the sixth Bengali 
month, Asvin, beginning on the first day of the 


second quarter of the moon (the eighth day of tho 
new moon between 15th Sept, and lf>th Oct.). Of 
the three days, the second is the chief day at 
Kalighat. The date of tho Kali Pfl ja [Lain ~ black) 
is fixed bv the darkest night, the night of no 
moon, of tne seventh Bengali month, Kfirtik (the 
night of no moon between 15th Oct. and 15th 
Nov.). 

Literature. — Calcutta R«»ien\ vo!h. til., xviii., xxxv. ; 
Indian Census Rcjiorts, 1001, lkmjal ami Calcutta ; W. W. 
Hunter, statistical Account of Jlcinjat, i. (London, ls7f>); 1A 
ii. (1873); W. J. Wilkins. Modern Hinduism'*, Culcut la, 1000; 
C. R. Wilson, Early A nnals of the Eiujlish in Kerujal, i. 
(London, 1S06). JOHN MoillilSuN. 

KALMUKS.— Sec Mongols. 

KALWAR (Skr. hthjapCdity ‘a distiller,’ kalya, 
‘ spirituous liquor ’). — The tribe of distillers, liquor- 
sellers, and traders, the groat majority claiming to 
lie Hindus by religion, found in all parts of India, 
hut most numerous in Bihar and Orissa and tho 
United Provinces of Agra ami Oudh. At the 
Census of 1911 they numbered 951,-41. Like most 
of the trading classes of India, the Kalwars, though 
probably including some mm-Aryan elements, wish 
to rise in the social scale, and pose as orthodox 
Hindus, favouring in Bengal tho Vaisiiava eultus, 
which is usually adopted by the mercantile castes. 
But in Bengal they are still on their promotion, 
and, though they employ Brahmans for their re- 
ligious and social rites, tfiesc are deemed to be of 
inferior rank in the priestly order. In the same 
province with tho eultus of the orthodox gods they 
combine the worship of various minor deities. 
Thus one sub-easto oilers rice and tpilk loSokhfi 
on Mondays during the light half of Srfivun (July- 
August); goals and sweet meats to Kali and Bands 
on Wednesdays and Thursdays; sucking pigs and 
spirits to Gomiyfi on Tuesdays. Another suh- 
easte during the same period presents cakes and 
sweetmeats to the Pfifiehoh Pir (see Paciipiiciva) ; 
and another oilers similar gifts to Ihirhaui Deo in 
August-Septeinber and Januavy-Febrimry. All 
these offerings are eaten by members of the wor- 
shipper’s family, except the sucking pigs, which, 
being lawful food only to the menial castes, lire 
buried after dedication. In the United Provinces 
the Kalwars seem to occupy a somewhat higher posi- 
tion than in Bengal, the Brahmans who serve them 
being received on an equality by their brethren, 
lleie they combine the cult of the. Mother-goddess 
Durga in the form of lvalika with that of lower 
deities like tho Pafiehoii Pir, Phulmali, and the 
hero of cholera, Ilardanr Lala. Madain, the god 
of spirituous liquor, though worshipped by the 
Kalwars when distillation is going on. is more 
generally reverenced by the lower castes, like the 
(Jhauiars or curriers, who arc addicted to di inking. 
These people regard an oath by Madain as more 
likely, if violated, to attract retribution than that 
by any other god in the pantheon. The Kalwais 
specially venerate the amid tree (Vhgllanlhus 
emblic(t) by feeding Brahmans and performing a 
lire sacrifice (homa) at its foot. They also revere 
the ntm tree (Me Ha azulivarhta) and the jdjial 
(Ficus rdigiosa) t the former being regarded as the 
abode of the goddess Devi, to which women Imiw 
as they pass ; tho latter as tho home of Vnsudova 
(Kr$na) and other gods. They fast on Sundays in 
honour of Suraj Nfirayan, the sun god, ami pour 
spirits on the ground in honour of Sain or Sayan, 
who seems to )>e a form of the earth goddess. 
Each houso has a family shrine at which the house- 
hold deities are worshipped. 'I bis rite is specially 
performed at childbirth, and the deity I Inis revered 
is usually Gliazi Miyaii, one of the Pafiehoii Pir, 
whose symbol, an iron spear, is kept near bis shrine. 
In the Central Provinces the Kahns, who are iden- 
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lical with the Kalwars, worship tho deifiod bride- 
groom, Dulha Deo, who is said to have perished in 
a tragical way during his wedding rites (Crooke, 
PIP, 1896, i. llftfF.), and a goddess called Katina, 
who is represented by a Hat plate of gold or silver. 
Home, however, have advanced so far in the direc- 
tion of monotheism that they worship Bhagvfm, 

* the glorious, prosperous one,* who is recognized 
as the Supreme Being. They also practise the cult 
of deceased ancestors by worshipping at tho Holi, 
or spring festival, Bahadur Kaiariya and his non 
Susan Chabarl, who were said to bo successful dis- 
tillers, and the ruins of their factories are still 
jointed out. Tho assertion that the Hal has of 
Central India worship a pantheon of glorified dis- 
tillers laoks confirmation. 

Lithratcrb.— H. H. Risley, TC, Calcutta, 1891, !. 386 ; W. 
Crooke, TC, do. 1896, iii. Ill IT. ; (or the Central Provinces, The 
Central Provinces Gazetteer, 1870, in trod, exxi; JASD lvlii. 
l>t. i. 292, 297. W. CliOOKE. 

KANAKAMUNI.— Kanakamuni (Pali Kou&- 
gamana), according to the tradition, was the second 
of the four Buddhas of tho present age, his pre- 
decessor being Krakucludihanua(Pilli Kakusandiia), 
spid liis successors Kasyapa (Pali Kassapa) ami 
Sakyamuni himself. Of these the lirst three are 
said to have been born in the neighbourhood of 
Kapil a vast u {q.v.) t the birthplace of Gautama, in 
tho Nepalese tnnii. In the Bhadrakalpa, the time 
of Kanakamuni, men lived to the age of 40,000 
years. Interest attaches to him, more than to tho 
other predecessors of Gautama Buddha, on account 
of the discovery in the year 1890, in the course of 
a tour of arch ico logical exploration undertaken 
on the border country of India and Nepal, of the 
pillar erected by tho Emperor Anoka in honour of 
Kanakamuni and in commemoration of his visit 
to the place where the sage was believed to have 
been born. 

The Chinese pilgrims F/i-IIian and lliucn Tsiang 
both ill turn visited the birthplace of Kanakamuni, 
and have recorded in a few words their journey 
thither and the condition of tho buildings and site. 
Fa-Hian states that tho town where Kanakamuni 
was born was less than a yojana north of the birth- 
place of his predecessor Knikuchehhamla, tho 
fitter place being twelve yojanas south-east of 
oravnsti. There was a stupa, but no mention is 
made of the pillar. 1 The narrative of lliucn 
Tsiang is as follows : 

‘To the north-fast of tho town of Krakuc.hehhaiuhi Buddha, 
going about 30 ft, we conn 1 to an old capital (or, great cit.\ ) in 
which there is a ntitpa. This is to commemorate the spot where 
. . . Kanakamuni Buddha was horn. 

To the north-east of the city, not fur, inn stilpa ; it was here, 
having arrived at complete enlightenment, he met his father. 

Farther north there is a tth'ipt t containim? the relics of his 
bequeathed body ; in front of it is a alone pillar with a lion on 
tho top, and about 20 feet high ; on thin is inscribed a record 
of tho events connected with his Nirvana; this was built by 
AMka-raJa.’* 

The ‘old town’ where Kraknchchhanda was 
born is stated to have been about fifty li south of 
Kapilavastu. In his time human life was pro- 
longed to 60,000 years. 

Of tho stupa of Kanakamuni, with relics seen 
by the Chinese monks, no trace apparently exists. 
The broken parts of the pillar were found lying 
on the western bank of a large tank, tho Nigllva 
S&uar, south of and about a milo from the village 
of Nigliva, not far from the spot where the pillar 
erected by AAoka in commemoration of his visit to 
Gan tain a r s birthplace was discovered. The tank 
is now almost dry. The pillar is broken, but the 
total length of the two fragments still in existence 
is stated to be about 25 feet. The capital also has 

1 F&-Hian, Record of Buddhistic Kingdoms. , eh. xxi. (tr. J. 
Lcggc, Oxford, lssii, p. 04). 

3 §. Beal, Buddhist Records of the Western World, Loudon, 

1900, iL 19. 


disappeared, and with it the lion surmounting tho 
pillar, to which Hiuen Tsiang refers. There is, 
moreover, no trace of the inscription of which the 
pilgrim speaks, but four short lines of Tibetan 
Bcript record a date and the so-called Buddhist 
creed Om muni padvus hum. Tho more ancient 
inscription of Asoka is imperfect ; the pillar itself 
also has been removed from its original position, 
and now lies at the top and bottom of the high 
embankment of the tank. 

The inscription is in four lines on the lower 
broken part of the pillar, which together cover 15 
or 16 inches in the height of the stono. The 
rendering is as follows : 

* Hi» Majesty King Piyadasi [i.c. Adoka) in the fifteenth year 
of his reign enlarged for the uccond time the stiipa of Buadha 
Konakamana, and (in the twenty-first year) of his reign, having 
come in person, he did reverence, and set up (a stone pillar).’ 1 

The approximate position of tho pillar is lat. 
27° 40' N., long. 82° 10' E. a 

Of the numerous Buddhas whose names arc 
recorded in the Buddhist books as predecessors 
of Gautama it would seem therefore historically 
probable that a real basis of fact underlies the 
name and personality of Kanakamuni ; and also of 
his successor Kasyapa. Nothing more, however, 
is known of him. 

Litrratueb.— The available authorities are cited in the foot- 
notes. A. S. Geden. 

KANAUJ (Skr. binya-kubja, ‘the crooked 
maiden, ’ in allusion to a legend of the hundred 
daughters of Kusanablia, king of the city, who 
were rendered deformed by the ascetic Viiyu 
because they refused to comply with bis licentious 
desires [lianidyana, i. 82]). — A famous ancient city 
in the Furrukhabad District of the United Pro- 
vinces of Agra ami Oudh ; lat. 27° 3' N. ; long. 
79° 56' E. It has been identified with tho Kano- 
giza of Ptolemy, but this is disputed (J. W. 
McCrimlle, Am lent India as described by Ptolemy, 
Calcutta, 1885, pp. 134, 227 f. ; V. A. Smith, 
JJIAS, 1908, p. 766). It was an important seat 
of Buddhism, uh appears from tho account by the 
Iluddliist pilgrim Hiuen Tsiang (S. Beal, Buddhist 
Records , London, 1906, i. 20611'.); but later, under t-ho 
Gupta dynasty, it became a centre of Braluuanicai 
Hinduism. Its last king, JaiChaml, was defeated by 
Muhammad Gliori, A.D. 1194 (Smith, for. cit. 765 tt’., 
Early Hist . of India 3 , Oxford, 1914, p. 385 If.). 
As tho capital of the great monarch Har$a (A.D. 
606-645), and a centre of the two chief religions 
of N. India, it must, have contained numerous 
religious buildings ; but of these nothing now 
remains above the surface. Out of the materials 
of some of them the line Jatui* Masjid, or cathedral 
mosque, was built in A.P. 1406 by Ibrahim Shah 
of Jannpur ; but the site is still called Sita-ki 
Hanoi, ‘the kitchen of Sit a/ the heroine of the 
Udmdyana epic. There are many tombs of Mu- 
hammadan saints, the most important being those 
of Mftkhdum Jahuniya, Makhdiim Akhai Jamshld, 
and Bala Pir and his son Shaikh Mahdi, famous 
religious teachers who flourished in the reigns of 
Shah Jahan and Aurangzih. Other names for 
the city wero Kusasthala, Kansa, Gadhipura, and 
Mfthodaya (C. Lassen, Ind. Alter thumskunde , i. a 
[Leipzig, 1867] 157 f.). 

Litkiiaturk. - Besides authoritU'H quoted in the art. boo IGl 
xiv. [1908] 370 ff. ; A. Fiihrer, Monumental Antiquities and 
Inscriptions , A. If. Prov . and Oudh, Allahabad, 1891, p. 78 ff. 

YV Crooke. 

KAftCHlPURAM (Conjeeveram). — A city in 
the Chinghqmt District, lying about 45 miles 
W.S.VV. of Madras. 

1 V. A. Smith, Asoka, Oxford, 3001, p. 346, 

3 P. C. Mukherjl, Report on a Tour of Exploration of the 
Antiquities in the Tarai, Nepal , the Region of Kapilavastu, 
during February and March Ib'JO, Calcutta, 1901, pp. 30, 60, 
and pi. xvi. 
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1. Name. — In Tamil literature the most usual 
form of the name is ICachchi, with or without a 
suffix signifying ‘place,’ and this is probably the 
original name. Regarding its derivation nothing 
is known. Tho name Kitfichl is probably a Sans- 
kritizcd form of tho Tamil name, tlic form Kafudil, 
which is also found, being perhaps a connecting 
link between tho two. The attempt to connect it 
with kailck (‘to shino’) is fanciful. To K&fichi 
the suffix puram (‘place’) came to be added. Among 
Europeans this was corrupted into Conjeveram or 
Conieeveram. The older forms, however, are still 
used by the people and by Indian historical waiters. 

2. Significance. — Kftnehi is included by Saivas 
and Vai.snavas alike among tho seven cities in all 
India which are regarded as most sacred. How it 
firflt came to be so regarded we cannot tell, but 
that its fame as a sacred city goes back to ancient 
times is certain. The oldest buildings dnto from 
tho 7th cent, of our era, hut tho place was famous 
at least eight hundred years earlier. As a home 
of learning its name has been known for nearly two 
thousand years. The city is of special interest to 
tho student of architecture. In the oldest temples 
we can study to great advantage tho transition from 
Rudd hist to Hindu architecture, and mark the 
beginning of tho Dravidian stylo (see Archi- 
TKCTURK AND A itT [Hindu]), while in some of the 
temples wo can trace the slow evolution of that 
style through the centuries, until it culminates in 
tho huge structures that astonish the visitor. To 
Hie student of religion, too, the city gives a unique 
opportunity. Almost every religious movement 
that has alVected the South for two thousand years 
and more has been connected in some way with 
Kiinchl and has left visible traces of its influence. 
One has the feeling t hat, if its story could be fully 
unravelled, much would bo added to our knowledge 
of the history of South Indian religion. Tho epi- 
graphical records are unusually numerous, and 
much valuable work has been done, especially 
during tho last thirty years. Hut much romains 
to be done, and many problems remain unsolved. 
All that is possible in the following sketch is to 
give the outline of the story, so far as it has been 
made out with tolerable certainty, with the pro- 
viso that further research may lead to somo modi- 
fication in detail. 

3. History.— (1) Early period {to /+th cent. A. T).). 
— The earliest mention of Kanchi occurs in Patan- 
iali’s Commentary on the Grammar of Pfinini ; and 
Patafijali lived not later than the 2nd cent. B.fl. 
The fact that the name occurs in the Sanskrit form 
leads to the inference that the place had already 
been colonized by the Aryans. The Chinese trav- 
eller Hiuen Tsiang, who visited the place c. A. I). 
640, Htatcs that ‘Tathltgata [Buddha] in olden 
days, when living in tho world, frequented this 
country much ; he preached the law here ami 
converted men’ {Buddhist Records of the Western 
World , tr. S. Real, ii. 229). Tt is possible that an 
Aryan migration took place as early as Buddha’s 
day, hut that Buddha himself came so far south 
is extremely improbable. When, however, Hiuen 
Tsiang goes on to say, ‘ And thoreforo A66ka-rftja 
built stupas over all the sacred spots where these 
traces exist,’ we may accept the substance of the 
statement as probable, for the Mnhdvamsa- a 
Buddhist chronicle composed in Ceylon about the 
3rd cent. A.D. (T. W. Rhys Davids, Buddhist India , 
p. 276 IF.) — mentions places not far from Kanchi as 
among those to which A6oka sent missionaries. 
The fact that no trace remains of Buddhist build- 
ings of any kind is not a fatal objection to this 
view, since such buildings, when Buddhism dis- 
appeared, would form valuable quarries for Hindus 
or Jains, and tho buildings which existed in Hiuen 
Tsiang’s day have also disappeared. Regarding 


the date of the appearance of Jainism in the South 
nothing is known ; but that it had obtained a foot- 
ing !>eforo the end of this period may be taken for 
granted, since Hiuen Tsiang’s testimony shows its 

I ) re valence in the succeeding period. If wo could 
>e sure that the Tamil epic, tho Manimekhalai , 
belonged to the 2nd rent. A.l). (see DRAVIDIANS 
[South India]), we would have in it an interesting 
glimpse of Kanchi during this period, and testi- 
mony to the fact that in those, early days tho 
votaries of the Brail man ieal religion (doubtless con- 
siderably modified by contact with the Animism of 
the Dravitlians) dwelt in a condition of mutual 
toleration, if not of actual harmony, with Buddhists 
and Jains ; hut regarding the date of this work there 
is considerable doubt, sorno recent writers putting 
it as late as the 8th century. 

(2) Pnllava period {£th to 9th cent .). — During the 
greater part of tho early period K/ifich! belonged to 
the Chola empire. Before. I, lie end of the period 
ft new power had arisen before which the Chola 
dominion waned. The l’allavns, of whose origin 
nothing can be affirmed with certainty, hail estab- 
lished themselves in tho. Andhra country to tho 
north of Kanchi about the 2nd cent. A.D.', and by 
Hie middle of the 4th, if not earlier, they lind made 
Kanchi their capital. From the 61 h cent, to the 
8 th they were the dominant power in the South, 
though at l imes, more especially towards the end of 
this period, they had to defend themselves against 
the Chillukyas and Rfustrakiitas on the North- 
West, and the reviving Chola power on the South. 
To this period belongs tho visit of Hiuen Tsiang 
already mentioned. He describes the city, which 
lie caUs Kin-chi-pudo, as about 30 li (5 miles) 
round. 

'Thecllnmto Is hot, tho character of the people courageous. 
They are deeply ulltiehed to the principles of honesty nud truth, 
and highly esteem learning; In respect of tluir I an gun go and 
written characters, they dilfer hut little from those of Mid-India. 
There are some hundred of mfujhdnimus and tn.OOt) priests. 
They all study the teaching «>f the Nlluivira ((’ hant/ fso-im ) 
school belonging to the Great Vehicle. There are Home eighty 
Dtva temples, and many heretics called Nirgrant has ’ (fee. cit. j. 

Thus at the time of bis visit (A.D. 640) Kanchi 
was still a stronghold of tho Buddhists. Hiuen 
Tsiang mentions 1 Iharmapula, a renowned Buddhist, 
teacher who is said to have nourished shortly 
before the time of his visit (H. Kern, Manual of 
Indian Buddhism, Strassburg, 1896, tip, 9, 130), 
as a native of Kanchi. Tho Jains (Nirgranthas) 
apparently lived side by aido with the Buddhists. 
Under the lipad of ‘ Dfiva temples’ he doubtless 
included the Saiva and Vaisnava temples, and prob- 
ably the temples of tho avimans, or Mothers, 
whom tho Dravidians worshipped before the advent 
of the Aryans. Thus several dillcrcnt forms of 
Hinduism were already strong ; but just about this 
time began a remarkable revival of Hinduism, 
before which first Buddhism and I hen Jainism 
bogan to wane. Kpigrapbica! evidence shows that 
the central shrine of tho Kaihisanfitha temple was 
erected by tho I’allava king Kajasiihha (ol nerwiso 
known as Narasiihhavarnmn II.) about A.D. 670, 
and tho Vaikunta IVrunull temple a few years 
lat er by his son I’urumeAvuruvurman II. (Venkayya, 
The V at lavas, p. 17 f.). Several other temples are 
so similar in style that they may bo placed abont 
the same period, and the resemblance to the rock 
temples of M&mallapuram (the Seven Bagodas) is 
very striking. Apart from simple excavations, 
these temples are the oldest in South Balia which 
are known to us. Pergusson has shown that they 
are copied from Buddhist models, being imitations 
either of tho chmlya , or hall for common worship, 
or of tho vihara, or monastery. Tho vimdna, or 
central tower, of tho Kailfisanatha temple, for 
instance, is in the shape of a vihara, and consists 
of several storeys lmilt up of imitation ehaityas. 
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The gopnrnm, or gate- tower (later), is in the form of 
a chaitya , and from such simple beginnings the 
evolution of the great gopurams, which are such a 
notable feature of the Dravidinn style, may bo 
traced (Fergusson, Ilist. of lnd. and Hast. Arv.hr 
i. 170-175, 302-302). 

But the zeal of tlio Pallava kings, which showed 
itself in the building of these temples, was not the 
only factor ;n the triumph of Hinduism over its 
rivals. In Saivism ami Vaisnavism alike, during 
the Pallava period, remarkable groups of poets 
arose, whose songs in praiso of the gods did much 
to win the people over from Jhiddhism and Jainism. 
App&r and Tirujn&nasambandhar in the 7th cent., 
anti Snndaraniurti in the 8th or 9th, were the 
authors of the hymns in praise of Siva known ns 
the Devdram. 'The songs of the twelve Alvars, or 
Vaisnava saints, who are placed in the Gth and 
three following centuries, are gathered up in the 
Adldyirrnmt ha ndha m . llow many of those poets 
actually lived in Kanchi we cannot say with cer- 
tainty. Poygai Alviir is said to have been born there 
(time uncertain), and definite traditions connect 
Tirujfifuiasamhandhar and Tirnmahgai Alvar (9th 
cent.), among others, with the place. l)o this as 
it may, the shrines of Kiifichiyvere well known to 
many of these singers, live Saiva shrines being 
mentioned in the Dvmram , and fourteen Vaisnava 
shrines in the Nd Idyimprahnn dh am. These all 
remain to the present day, though only in cases 
whore the literary evidence is confirmed by the 
archaeological can wo be sure that the actual build- 
ings which now exist can be traced so far back 
(K. V. Subrulimanya Aiyar, in Madras Chr. Coll. 
May. , new ser., xiii. [1918] 244-217). Defore 
the end of the Pallava period still another force 
was at work. The great Sankara is said to have 
visited Kartell i ; and, if the usually accepted dates 
of his life are correct, the visit must have taken 
place early jn the 9th century {ib.). Thus along- 
side of the Saiva Siddhanta of the Drvdram poets, 
and the Vaisnavism of the Alvars, the Advaita ( q.v .) 
system came to he taught. 

An image of Sankara Hlaniis in the tempi© of K4mA.kpi (a namo 
for Mi© wife of Siva), ami iL is said that the goddess cannot stir 
heyond the temple precincts without getting permission from 
•Sankara. This prohibition is said t.o original© from fWikura's 
\ictory over tiio goddess, the local tradition being that in 
Saftkara’s day Kamakpi was a ferocious gpddess who could b« 
Hat.isflpd only with human blood, and that Safikara brought such 
pressure to bear on her as to lead her to abandon her evil ways. 
The legend is only on© out of (he innumerable stories which 
cluster round the temples of Kanchi, and may lie of no more 
historical value than any other. Vet it may he an Attempt to 
depict the victory -only partiul -of the philosophic ideas of 
Hahkara over the worship already mentioned, in which evil 
god<lesH©B are propitiated h.v bloody offerings, ami may even 
demand human sacrifices. It Is interesting to note that to this 
day th© archnkas (priests) of Kilumktu’s temple are Nambudri 
prahmans, who claim to ho the descendants of those whom 
Safikara brought with him from Malahaiv 

According to local tradition, Sail kara’conduc ted 
a vigorous controversy with the .Jains. The fact 
that not hing is said of the Buddhists in this con- 
nexion may lie an indication that, so far as Kartell! 
was concerned, their day was past. In the 8th and 
9th centuries .Jainism still flourished, and two of 
its protagonists, Samantabhadra and Akalahka, 
are associated with Kanchi. On the whole, how- 
ever, Hinduism was gaining ground. Of definite 
persecution of Buddhists and Jains there is little 
decisive proof, but the combination of royal favour 
with the efforts of poets and sages led to the dis- 
appearance of the followers of these religions, 
mainly by their gradual absorption into the Hindu 
community. 

(8) Chola period {9th to ll^th cent.). — During this 

C d K lift chi passed many times from hand to 
, but throughout the greater part of it the 
Cholas were in undisturbed possession, and for 
a time made it one of their capitals. Tn many 
inscriptions found in Kiifichi and the neighbour- 


hood their victories are celebrated, and much 
interesting light is thrown on their administration 
( Krishnaswami Aiyangar, Ancient India, ch. vi.). 
in the Chola period Kanchi became more dis- 
tinctively than before a Hindu city. The Jains, 
indeed, retained a considerable measure of influence 
under the early Chola rulers. There is a strong 
local tradition that some temples which arc now 
Hindu were once Jain, hut the only Jain temple 
now remaining is just outside the modern city, in 
the village of Tirupparuttikunrain. It is assigned 
by Fergusson to the 11th cent. {op. cit. m 3(32), 
and contains a numbor of inscriptions of this and 
the following period (Sewell, Lists of Antiquities, 
i. 176-187). The legend in the Madura Sthala 
Purina { Gazetteer of the Madura District, i. [1906] 
254 f.) of the magical efforts made by the Jains of 
Kiifichi to convert the Saivas of Madura may be 
regarded as testimony to the influence which the 
former were believed to be capable of exerting. 
But the movements in favour of Hinduism which 
were in progress in t he previous period continued 
in this. The Chola kings went on with the work 
of temple-building, as many inscriptions testify 
(Sewell, Ion. cit.). New temjdes were erected and 
old temples added to, and to old and new alike 
grants of land were made. Saiva and Vaisnava 
temples shared in this royal favour ; but by the 
lltli cent. Vaisnavism was gaining ground, mainly 
through the inlluenco of Ramftnujiicharya. 

Tliia rcmarkahl© teacher was horn in ^riperumbudur, about 
20 miles E. of Kiinohi. Though helonppiiK to a Vaipyava family, 
h« was [placed under an Advaita teacher in a village near 
Kfuichi, hut soon rejected the teaching of his master, and be- 
came the pupil of a Vnigyava teacher in Kanchi who is usually 
known as Kanchipurga. Attaching himself to the service of 
the god Varadar.ija (Visyu), he remained in Kanchi till he was 
over thirty years of age, when he was called to Srira/igom to 
Hucceed Yamunaohftryu as head of the Vaisnava community, 
lie became the developer and exponent of the ViAinpulvaita 
philosophy, in association with thn Vaisnava religion, Vi$yu 
being rogardod as the Supreme being. Throughout his long 
lifo ho was a controversialist, and wo rea,d of controversies with 
lludflhists, Jains, Advaitis, 8aivas, and Raktas. Ou Kanchi he 
loft an impression which remains to this day. The Srivai^yavas, 
ns his followers are called, have for about seven centuries been 
divided into rival sects the Tenkalals, or southern sect, and 
the Vadnkaluis, or northern sect. The founder of the latter 
was VenilntadeSika, who was horn nt Kartell! about tho middle 
of tho 18th cent.,, and taught there for several years before 
being called to Srlrartgam (Rajagopalachariar, Vaishnavite 
lie former 8 of India, pp. 07-126). Tho Chola period, as we see 
from this outline, was a period of controversy and sometimes of 
persecution, Kfvmiinuja himself in his later years being perse- 
cuted by the Chola king Kulotturtga i. (GovindAchftrya, Lift of 
Hdmdnujdchdrya). 

(4) Vijayawtgar period {1/ f lh to 17th cent .). — 
After a time of confusion Kfifiolif became a part of 
the groat Vijayanagar empire. Though no longer 
the capital of a kingdom, it woh still regarded 
as the capital of the province of Tondaimandalam, 
and was the seat of a viceroy. Its sacred ness was 
recognized by the Vijayanagar kings. Some of 
them frequently visited it, and at least one of 
them had his coronation ceremony performed 
there. It was in this period that tho groat 
temples attained their present huge dimensions, 
older buildings being added to and adorned, and 
in some cases surrounded by great courtyards with 
high walls and lofty gopurams. The work of 
many of the kings can be definitely traced through 
the inscriptions on the temples, from which we 
learn that the temples were enriched with many 
royal gifts. Although the Vijayanagar empire 
received a severe shock in a.d. 1565, it lingered on 
as a small kingdom till 1646, when its temporary 
capital, Chanclragiri, was captured by the king of 
Golkonda. With this Kartell! passed from Hindu 
to Muhammadan rule (Sewell, loc. cit . ; Subrah- 
manya Aiyar, Madras Chr. Coll. Mag., new ser., 
xiii. [1914]; for the Vijayanagar rule in general 
see Sewell, A Forgotten Empire). 

(5) Modem period {middle of 17th cent, to the 
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present day).-— During the first century of thin period 
Muhammadan rulers were in occupation of the 
place. This was not indeed their first appear- 
ance, for in A.D. 1310 Kiinchi was captured and 
hindered by Malik Kaffir, a general of 'Ahi-ud- 
in of Delhi. A similar disaster befel it in 1481, 
when it was sacked by Muhammad Shah of 
Bljfipur. 

According to Firfahtah, this conqueror was Incited to the 
attack hy what ho had heard of the wealth of one of the 
tomples, ‘ the walls and roof of which were nluted with gold, 
ornamented with precious stones’ (Sewell, A Fuiyott^n Empire, 
p. 101). Another writer says that tho victors ‘ levelled the city 
and its temples with the ground, and overthrew all Hvmlmls of 
infidelity, and such a quantity of Jewels, valuable pearls, slaves 
and lovely maidens and all kinds of rarities fell into their hands 
that they were beyond computation ’ (quoted by Subrulmmnyn 
Aiyar, Joe. eft.). 

This statement must be regarded as an exaggera- 
tion. That great booty was carried oil is prob- 
able, but, though some temples may have been 
plundered, others escaped with littlo damage, and 
survive to this day. Local tradition says that 
some of the ‘symbols of infidelity’ were saved hy 
being buried. Such occupation was only tem- 
porary, but from 1646 to 1751, when it was cap- 
tured by the French, Kafichi was almost cont inu- 
ously under Muhammadan rule, first as part of 
the kingdom of Golkonda, then conquered by 

g enerals of Aurangzlb, and finally included in the 
omiriions of the Nawah of the Carnatic. During 
tho Carnatic and Mysore wars it changed hands 
many times, the great temples being used as 
fortresses. Much damage was done, especially by 
Haidar 'AH, who occupied the place in 1768 and 
again in 1780. Tn bis time the terror of the 
Hindus was so groat that many of the idols were 
removed to Tanjoro and other places, and not till 
1799 was confidence sufficiently restored to allow 
of their return. Meanwhile the district had been 
granted by the Nawah to the East India Company 
in 1759, and, apart from Haidar’s occupation, it 
has remained British territory since that date. 
During the Muhammadan occupation there was 
much friction between Muhammadans and Hindus. 
A number of mosques were erected, and ono of the 
largest was originally a Hindu Manila [turn (‘pillared 
hall*), tins pillars of which remain, though any 
Hindu figures that may have been curved on them 
have been removed. This mosque bears this date 
A. II. 1106 ( — A.D. 1700), and is said to have been 
the work of Bazafar’Ali Khan, who came to take 
vengeance on the Hindus for an outrage to the 
person of a Muhammadan who had dared to wash 
liis hands in a sacred tank. The same general is 
credited with the completion of the largest of the 
mosques, which commemorates a Muhammadan 
sage, Shiih'Amld’Auliah, regarding whom and his 
contests with the representatives of Kam&kslaud 
other deif ies many wonderful stories are related 
(for this period see Crolo, Manual of the Chingliput 
District, pp. 141-200). 

4. Present condition. — Kiiflcln now measures 
nearly 4 miles from N. W. toS.K., with a max imum 
breadth of about a mile and a half. According to 
the census of 1911, the population was 53,864. Of 
theso 1740 were returned as Muhammadans, and 
139 as Christians. Only a few families of Jains 
are left, and the only Jain temple is that already 
referred to as standing outside tho city. A small 
Sikh monastery where the Granth is worshipped 
forms a rallying place for Sikh pilgrims from the 
North, who, though not allowed by thoir creed to 
worship idols, have a remarkable fondness for 
visiting Hindu shrines. But, while other religions 
have retained, or are gaining, a foothold, the city 
remains essentially Hindu. Tho visitor is aston- 
ished at the number and size of the temples. He 
finds, too, that almost everything that comes under 
the title ‘Hinduism’ is represented in the place. 


The old Dravidian worship has survived the impact 
of all tho other forces that have been at work, and 
the mnmans arc still worshipped, sometimes hy 
themselves, sometimes in connexion with tho 
Hindu pantheon. For instance, an obscure god- 
dess called ‘ Elftgoli am man ’ is regarded as the 
mother of Pfirvati, and the latter repairs to her 
abode every year when her marriage is to he 
celebrated. I11 one of the smaller temples, where, 
among others, the five Pmidavas are worshipped, 
the principal deity, Kcniika, the mother of Para- 
Htir&ma, is identified with Mari, tho Dravidian 
goddess of smallpox. Tho majority of tho gods, 
however, are either the great gods of the puutheon 
under special aspects or deified men. 

# Tim principal divisions of the city are known as 
Siva kafichi and Visnu K/ificlii, hut the nomen- 
clature is not strictly accurate, for a numhci of 
queient and important VaLsimva shrines are in 
Siva Kafichi. Tlie greater temples of this seejion, 
however, aro connected with the worship of Siva. 
In the largest of all, Siva is worshipped as F.knm- 
ranfiLha. Begun in the Fallava times, celebrated 
in tho Devil rum, and associated with Sankara, this 
tomplo has been added to by succeeding dynast ies 
till it now stands as one of the largest in India. 
Its groat tower is 188 ft. in height, and tho area 
enclosed within its outer wall is about 25 acres. 
Near the central shrine is a mango tree, under 
which Pfirvatl is said ^o have done penance for 
putting her hands over Siva's eyes, The principal 
object of worship is the pythri (‘earth ) liiii/u. 
Among tho pther objects now r worshipped are 1.1 ic 
sixty-three Saiva saints. During the last twenty 
years over £100,000 1ms been spent on the renova- 
tion of tlie temple hy a few wealthy members of 
N;ittiikot|,ai C’hetti caste. Second in size among 
the Saiva temples comes that,of Kanuihsi, alrendy 
mentioned more than uuce. Siva Kafichi contains 
seven tanks of special sanctity, each being speci- 
ally sacred 011 one day of the week. Tho largest 
is the Sarvatirtham, in which all tho Indian rivers 
are believed to have gathered to witness the 
penance of I’arvati. Tho temples which are shown 
by architectural eyidcnco to belong to the Fallava 
period are all in Siva Kiln chi, and all except one 
arc Saiva temples. 

In Violin Kafichi the greatest temple is that of 
Visnu under the name of Varadanija (f.c., the 
kingly giver of boons). It, contains many inscrip- 
tions of the Chula and Vijavanagar periods (Sowell, 
Antiquities , where it is called the Arulala Perunnil 
temple). Although it cannot be distinctly traced 
furl, tier back, it was already famous when Bfunfinnja 
attached himself to it early in the lltli century. 
It measures about 1200 ft. in length and 80<) m 
breadth, being unsurpassed in size in the whole 
city except hy the Ekfunrunfitlui temple, fts hull 
of 100 pillars is an excellent specimen of tho 
carving of the Vijayanagar period. All hough (ho 
temple is said to have been plundered hy Haidar, 
it still has great wealth. Tt is said that a Brahman 
devotee vowed that lie would not eat on any day 
till he had collected Its. 10, and that he collected 
in all Ha. 24,000, with which valuable ornaments 
were purchased. Kamanuja and other great 
Aclmryos (or Vaipnava teachers), and several of 
tho Alvars, are worshipped within the precincts. 
Tho comprehensive nature of Hinduism is illus- 
trated by tlie fact that at one end of the temple 
the lofty philosophy of Kamanuja is 1 aught in a 
Sanskrit college, while near the other olfmings are 
presented to a living cobra. The grout fustmil of 
this temple is by far the most impmlant of all that 
are connected with the city. It takes place in the 
month of Vaika-si (May -June), and lasts nominally 
for ten days ; but, as the car festival counts as one 
day, and seldom occupies lews than three, tho 
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festival usually continues at least twelve days. 
Except on the seventh day, when the idol is drawn 
in a huge car which takes about a thousand 
people to pull, the image, adorned with the temple 
jewels, is carried out morning and evening on 
different vehicles. The procession, after passing 
along the narrow main street of Vi you Kali chi, 
enters the broad street of Siva Kilfiehi (said to 
date from Chola times) ; and, after going round 
that portion of the city, it returns, the total distance 
traversed being about six miles. According to 
the local legends, Visnu and Siva are brothers-in- 
law, and the Vahjnava deity on the sixth day of 
the festiv/il rests for a time in a mandapam in 
front of Siva’s great temple. A strange relic of 
the Muhammadan domination is found in the fact 
that, when the daily procession reaches a man • 
da pam near the tomb of Shah ’Amid 'Auliah, a 
representative of that sage receives tribute in the 
shape of two small cakes of different kinds, one in 
the morning, and tho other in the evening. Oil 
the third day of the festival, when the image is 
carried on the garudn , or mythical kite, which is 
Vi^nu’s special vehicle, it has to submit to the 
doubtful compliment of receiving a garland from 
the representatives of a small shrine belonging to 
the Pariahs. During these days large crowds, 
including many of tho rich and educated, assemble 
from far and near, and men of wealth vie with one 
another in meeting the expense of the fireworks 
and other means of popular enjoyment. At all 
times, and especially during the festival, the 
authorities have to be on their guard to prevent 
rioting between tho two sects of the Vaisnavas, 
tho Teukalais and tho Vadakalais. The old feuds 
between Hindus and Muhammadans are at an end, 
and Haivisin and Vaisnavism no longer manifest 
tho rivalry of an earlier day. The controversy is 
now between these two sects into which Kainanuja’s 
followers are divided, and, while the great majority 
of the sectarians know little or nothing of the 
points of dilference, 1 feeling always runs high, and 
law-suits dealing with the position of the two sects 
in connexion with tho temple worship go up from 
court to court, occasionally oven reaching the 
Privy Council. While the festival of Varadaraljn 
far surpasses all others, there are probably not 
many Jays in t he year when some temple or other 
is not enfHe ; and quite apart from special festivals 
a stream of pilgrims from the most distant parts 
of India pours unceasingly through the place. 
For their entertainment many choultries (‘rest- 
houses’) have been built and endowed. 

As a seat of learning, Kafiehl retains something 
of its ancient glory. In addition to the Visi^t- 
iidvaita College, there arc several Sanskrit schools, 
and some of the gurus who instruct pupils privately 
have a wide reputation. The Tamil scriptures are 
also extensively studied. Education on modern 
lines is now becoming popular, and is represented 
chiefly by two large high schools ; the older of 
these dates from 1839, and is carried on by the 
United Free Church of Scotland, while tho other 
is supported by an endowment left by a wealthy 
native of the place. 

Liter aturr.- R. Sewell, Lists nf Antiquities, 2 vole., Madras, 
1882-84, A Forgotten Empire, Ijondon, 1900 ; South Indian 
Insoriptivns, ed. K. Hultssnh, Madras, i. (181)0), IH. pt. 2(1903); 
numerous references in Epigrnphia Indica , esp. viii. [Calcutta, 
1905-00], ed. K. Hultwch; Hiuen Tsiang, Buddhist Records 
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using extracts from tho Voda (Nkr.), while the Tefikalais use the 
Nalayiraprabandham (Tamil). Poctrinally, it is analogous 
to that between Arminmnism and Calvinism. The Vadakalais 
hold the ‘ monkey * doctrine, that the soul must cling to Clod 
as a monkey rud to its mother ; the Tefik&lals maintain tho 
•cat’ doctrine, that God takes hold of the soul os a cat does of 
her kitten. Further, tho Vadakalais observe caste-restrictions 
far moro closoly than tho Tefikalais (see Monier-Williams, 
Brahmanism and Hinduism London, 1891, pp. 124-127. 
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Crole, Manual of the Chingleput District, Madras, 1879 (super- 
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sabhai. The Tamils Eighteen Hundred Years Ago. do. 
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tecture*, ed. J. Burgess, i., London, 1910 ; V. Venkayya, The 
Pallavas, Madras, 1907; A. Rea, ‘Pal lav a Architecture,* 
Archaeological Survey, new imperial series, xxxiv., Madras, 1900 
(somewhat unreliable, but containing many valuable plates); 
k. V. Subrahmanya Aiyar, ‘The Ancient History of Con- 
joeveram,’ Madras Christian College Magazine, new ser., xlli. 
(1913-14), ‘The Origin of Buddhism and JainiAin in Southern 
India,’ I A xl. (1911) ;V. A. Smith, The Early History of 
India », Oxford, 1914 ; T. W. Rhys Davids, Buddhist India, 
London, 1903; S. Krishnaswaml Alyang&r, Ancient India, 
with Introd. by V. A. Smith. London and Madras, 1911 ; A. 
Govindichirya, The Holy Lives of the Jzhwdrs, Mysore. 1902, 
The Life of Itdindnujdcharya, Madras, 1900 ; C. N. Krishna- 
swami Aiyar, Sri 'Sankaraeharya, do., n.d. ; T. Rajago- 

? alachariar, The Vaishnavite Reformers of India, do. 1009. 

he present writer is much indebted to Mr. T. A. Gopinatha 
Kao, Superintendent of Archaeology to the Maharaja of Travail- 
core, for valuable information anu guidance. 

J. II. Maclean. 

KAflCHULlYAS.— A class of Indian Siiktas 
(q.v.). The name is derived from the JSkr. kail- 
niuli t ‘a bodice.’ They are found in Southern 
India (Madras Manual of Administration , i., 
Madras, 1888), where they are called Kanjuliy&s 
(from kaiijuli , the Tamil corruption of ha He hull), 
and have also been noted in Bombay. They are 
adhorents of the most extreme left-handed Sakta 
doctrines, their chief ceremony culminating in 
the promiscuous intercourse of the sexes. This 
ceremony is called ghata-kailchuli , or ‘jar and 
bodice.’ Tho number of rnalo and female cele- 
brants must be equal. A jar is placed in tho 
centre of tho place of worship, into which each 
woman throws her bodice, leaving the upper part 
of her body exposed. An orgy of eating and 
drinking is followed by each man taking at random 
a lxxiice from the jar and pairing with its owner, 
however near in kin to him she may be, for tho 
rest of the night. 

Litkratvrk.— For a general account of those orgies toe J. A. 
Dubois, Hindu Manners, Customs, amt Ceremonies, ed. H. K. 


do. 1817, I. 247 IT., may also be consulied. For the ghata- 
kafichuli worship sec Wilson, op. eit., p. 203, and (for Bombay) 
K. RaghunAtliji, la I A x. [1881] 73, 287. Of. also the Uchchhirt*- 
Gagapatyos, in art. Ga^apatyab. G, A. GllIERSON. 


KANDH, KHOND (the derivation of the name 
is uncertain ; G. Opperfc, Original Inhabitants of 
Bharat avar#a, 1893, p. 144, connects their title 
Kol, Kul, with ko , ku, ‘a mountain’; ltisley, TO 
i. 398, connects it with khandii , ‘a sword,’ said to 
lie the distinguishing mark of the tribe). — A tribe 
found in Bengal and Madras, the bulk of those 
formerly residing in the Central Provinces having 
passed into Bengal on the transfer to that province 
of tho States of K&lahandl and Patna and the 
Sambalpur District. According to the Census of 
1911, they number 673,346, of whom 355,137 are 
found in Madras, 302,883 in Bihar and Orissa, and 
tho remainder in Bengal, tho Central Provinces 
and Berar, and Assam* The tribo has for a long 
time attracted the attention of anthropologists 
owing to their custom of human sacrifice, 
known as Meriah. But, owing to their isola- 
tion, the information regarding them is still 
incomplete. 

1 Much has been written about them ; but from reports re- 
ceived it seems clear that observers have in some cases been 
too ready to attribute to the whole of the tribe customs which 
are in reality only locally observed. A people which is split 
up, as they are, by bill and jungle into communities which 
cannot easily communicate with one another naturally develop 
a considerable diversity in their ways ’ ( Madras Census Report, 
1901, i. 161). 

i. The tribe in Bengal.— The earliest and most 
generally accepted account of thoir beliefs is that 
of S. C. Macpherson (Memorials of Service in India , 
ch. vi. p. 84 If.). 
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He represented them as believing in 'One Supreme Being, 
self-existing, the source of good, and Creator of the universe, 
of the inferior gods, and of man. This divinity is called, in 
some districts, Boom Pennu, or the Cod of Light; In others, 
Bella I'ennu, or the Sun Ood ; and t he sun and the place from 
which it rises beyond the sea are the chief seats of his presence. 
Boora Pennu, in the beginning, created for himself a consort, 
who became Tari Pennu, or the Karth goddess, and the source | 
of evil.’ Finding her wanting in wifely complaisance, ho deter- 
mined to create from the earth a new being, man, who should 
render to him the most assiduous and devoted service, and to 
form from it also every variety of Animal and vegetable life 
nocessary to man’s existence. ‘The creation was perfectly 
free from moral and physical evil. Men enjoyed free inter- 
course with the Creator. They lived without labour upon the 
spontaneous abundance of Urn earth ; they enjoyed everything 
in common, and lived in perfect harmony and peace. They 
went unclothed. They hod power to move not only on the 
earth, but through the air and the sea. Thu lower animals 
were all perfectly innocuous* (p. 84 ft.). This paradise was de- 
stroyed by the intrigues of Tari Fermu, who ‘instilled into the 
heart of man every variety of moral evil . . . and at the same 
time introduced every species of physical evil into tho material 
creation. . . . Boora Pennu, by tho application of antidotes, 
arrested and held in abeyance the clemoutH of physical evil ; 
hut he left man perfectly free to receive or reject moral evil.* 
Those who remained sinless ho raised to the rank of immortal 
gods. ‘Upon the corrupted moss of mankind Boora Pennu 
inflicted high moral penalties by the withdrawal of the anti- 
dotes which had arrested them. He entirely withdrew his face 
and his immediate guardianship from mankind, lie made all 
who had fallen subject to death ; and he further ordained that, 
in future, every one who should commit sin should suffer death 
as its consequence. Universal discord and war prevailed, so 
that all social and even family ties were broken up.’ Home, he 
goes on to say, believe that Boora ' proved triumphant in the 
contest, and, as an abiding sign of the discomflturo of Tari, im* 

( xised tne cares of childbirth upon her sex.’ Others, however, 
told * that she remained unconquered, and still maintains tho 
itruggle with various success’ (p. 80 f.). 1 Boora Pennu, say his 
sect, resolved that, for his own honour, his work should not be 
lost, but that man should be enabled to attain to a state of 
moderate enjoyment upon earth, and to rise after death, through 
the practice of virtue, to a state of beatitude and partial restora- 
tion to communion with his Maker * (p. 88). Six deities ‘ were 
created to meet the primary wants of man on earth after tho 
introduction of evil, namely ; 1. Fidzu Pennu, the god of rain. 
2. Iloorbi Pennu, the goddess of new vegetation and first, fruits. 
8. Pittcrri Pennu, the god of increase, and of gain in every 
shape. 4. Klumho Pennu, the god of the chase. 5. Loha 
Pennu, the god of war (literally the iron god). 0. Sundi Pennu, 
the god of boundaries. To which is to be added, os an inferior 
god of the first class, 7. lMnga Pennu, the judge of the dead ’ 
(p. 89 f.). ‘Next In rank to this oIosb of inferior gods is the 
olaBS of deified sinless men of tho first age. . . . Tho third 
class of inferior deities are sprung from the gods of the first 
two classes. . . . Tho following are the chief of this class of 
gads; 1. Nadzu Pennu, tho village god ; 2. Soro Ponnu, the hill 
god ; 3. Jori Pennu, the god of streams ; 4. hlzu Pennu, the family 
or house god ; f>. Moandn Pennu, the tank god ; 0. Sooga Pennu, 
the god of fountains ; 7. Gossa Pennu, the forest god ; 8. Kootti 
Pennu, the god of ravines : 0. Bhora Pennu, the god of new 
fruits produced on tree or shrubs' (p. 90 f.). ‘ Men arc ondowed 
with four souls. First, there is a soul which is capable of beati- 
fication and restoration to communion with Booru. Secondly, 
there Is a soul which is attached to some tribe upon earth aiid 
reborn for ever in that tribe, so that upon tho birth of every 
child the priest declares, after inquiry, which of the members 
of tho tribe has returned. Thirdly, there is a soul which en- 
dures the sufferings iufilctod aa the punishment of Bin, and per- 
forms the transmigrations imposed on that account. This soul, 
moreover, has the power of temporarily quitting the body at tho 
will of a god, leaving it weakened, languid, sleepy, and out of 
order. Tims, when a man becomes a prieBt, this soul always 
leaves his body for a time to hold an Interview with, and receive 
instructions from, the god who has appointed him his minister ; 
and when { by the aid of a god, a man hecomos a tiger, . . . this, 
I believe, is the soul which animates the bestial form. Fourthly, 
there is a soul which dies on tho dissolution of the body’(p. 
011.). Dinga Pennu, Judge of the dead, administers Justice to 
departed souls. ‘The chief sins aro: 1. To refuse hospitality, 
or to abandon a guest ; 2. to break on oath or promise, or to 
deny a gift ; 8. to speak falsely, except to bavo a guest ; 4. to 
break a solemn pledge of friendship ; 6. to hreak an old law or 
custom ; 6. to commit incest ; 7. to contract debts, the payment 
of which Is ruinous to a man's tribe, which is responsible for 
the engagements of all its members ; 8. to skulk in time of 
war ; 0. to betray a public socrct' (p. 92 ff.). 

This elaborate system of mythology and ethics 
naturally gave rise to criticism. J. Campbell ( Thir- 
teen Years ’ Service among the Wild Tribes of 
Khondistan) disputed the statements made by 
Macpherson. 

He calls the Kandhs ' a degenerate race, with all tho ignor- 
ance and superstition of savages * (p. 15) ; * just w hat I expected 
barbarians to be— sunk in the depths of ignorance, superstition, 
and sensuality* (p. 108). He protests against I,ord Elphln- 
stone’s assertion that ‘in their religion we find traces of the 


rimitive elemental worship of the Vedas before it was overlaid 
y tho superstructure which now almost conceals it from our 
eyes, as well as from those of the generality of Hindoos them- 
selves ’(p. 39). He expresses wonder that such a pantheon as 
Macpherson described could he asserted to exist among such 
an ignorant people, ‘and in the course of my long inquiries 
and researches, I found nothing in the hill districts resembling 
the array of deities referred to in thiH report * (p. 103). ' Sacred 
images of the most barbarous type are to be found in most 
villages, and of these the priests, am ignorant as the rest of the 
people, can give no intelligible account. Indocd, save at the 
time of sacrifice, when wrath is to he averted, ana their malig- 
nant deity propitiated by tho offering of human blood, tho 
Khonds aro a most, irreligious people (p. 103 f.). They have 
no idols more artistic than * a log of wood, sometimes rudely 
fashioned after the manner of some animal’s head, and only 
used on the occasion of the Immolation of a human victim’; 
and he demos tho existence of a priesthood corresponding to 
'the elaborate system of idolatry provided for thiB semi- 
barbarous people ’ (p. 165). Campbell, it is true, was, for official 
reasons, hostile to Macpherson. But there seems little reason 
to distrust his general conclusion that Macpherson, who knew 
little of the tribal dialects, was misled by his interpreters and 
native subordinates. The wholo story illustrates tho danger of 
such methods of inquiry. At the same time, Hiifha Deo, the 
consort of the earth-goddess, is a deity worshipped by the 
Gov<Jb and kindred tribes. In fact, Dalton, though his ac- 
quaintance with the Kandhs was limited, is inclinea to believe 
that, while Macpherson’s system of mythology and ethics is 
‘more profound than ono would expect to find amongst so 
Ignorant a people,’ and that it Is 'a melange of Genesis, tho 
several llirulti systems, and primitive paganism. . . . it is quite 
possible that such a system may havo been gradually built up 
for them by BrAhmans, Gosdins, and other Hindus*, who not 
only lived amongst them, but Joined in their sacrifices, supple- 
mented by notions gleaned from Missionary leaching or books’ 

( Descriptive Ethnology of Jiengal, Cnleutta, ls72, p. 296). 
Kisley ( TC , Calcutta, 1891, i. 403) regards Macpherson’s ac- 
count as 'quite out of keeping with their primitive social 
organization, and one is Inclined to suspect that the persons 
from whom he derived his information must have described to 
him rather their ideal viuw of what tho religion of tho tribe 
ought to be than what it actually was. . . . Tho Kandhs of tho 
Kandhnials recognise three principal gods - l>harma Pennu, 
NAm Pennu, and Tdru Pennu. The functions of Dharnia Pennu 
appear to he of a somewhat more general character than those 
assigned to tho other two. No regular times or seasons aro 
fixed for his worship, and ho is appealed to only in cases of 
illness or at the birth of a first child, nis worship is performed 
by u guru who may bo of any caste, but is usually either a 
Kamlh or a PAn. The gurus usually have the power of throw- 
ing themselves or feigning to throw themselves into a Btato of 
hypnotic, trance, and are supposed to he able to cure diseases 
by touching people, tying them up with hits of thread, and 
similar mummery. 8dru Pennu is the god of the hills, a divinity 
apparently of much tho same type as the Marang Buru of tho 
KantAls and Mundus. He is a jealous god, and does not like 
people to trespass on his domain, ami the chief object of the 
worship which is performed in his honour in April ami May 
is to induce him to protect from the attacks of wild animals 
people whose business takes them among tho forest-clad hills 
of tne Kandhnials, and also to secure a full yield of the jungle 
iroduets which the Kandhs, like most similar tribes, ubq ho 
argely for food. Tho priests of SAru Pennu are called dehuri, 
and the appropriate offerings are a goat and a fowl with rlco 
and strong drink. Tho offerings aro partaken of by tho wor- 
shippers. T.iru Pennu, tho earth god, takes the place among 
these Handle? of TAri Pennu, the earth goddess familiar to 
students of tho voluminous olllcial literature which treats of 
the suppression of human sacrifice among the Kandhs. Ho 
is believed to be very vindictive, and to wreak his anger upon 
those who neglect his worship, afflicting them with various 
diseases, destroying their crops, and causing them to be de- 
voured by tigers and leopards. In order to avoid these evils the 
Kandhs offer buffalops and goats to tho god at irregular inter- 
vals, apparently whenever they think that he stands in nerd of 
being appeased. Ilis priests are (ailed jhankar, and the pernon 
who actually sacrifices the animals is known as jam. Tho func- 
tions of the de/iuri, tho jhankar, and tho jani are hereditary.’ 

2. Human sacrifice.— The chief interest in the 
religion of the Kandhs rests in their system of 
human sacrifice, which has now, under the pres- 
sure of the Ilritish (lovermnent, been discontinued. 
A full account of these rites, based on the author- 
ities already quoted — Macpherson, Campbell, 
Dalton, Kitdey— is given by J. O. Frazer in his 
Gll\ pt. v. vol. i. (London, 1912) p. 245 ff. Ah 
Frazer’s account is generally accessible, only a 
bare summary is required. The Me rinks (Oriya 
mSrid, from Kandli me mi, menu’, or mrivi , ‘ a 
human victim * ; see Man, xi. [1911] 38) were sacri- 
ficed to Tftri Pennu, the earth-goddess, in order to 
ensure good crops and immunity from disease 
and accidents. It was necessary that they should 
be bought for a price, and they were procured 
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through the agency of the menial Pan tribe 
from the plains of Bengal. The victim was well 
treated before the sacrifice, which was preceded )*y 
several days of revelry and debauchery, lie was 
anointed with oil, butter, and turmeric. There 
was a struggle to secure relics of his person while 
he was tied to tho sacrificial post. This post was 
often in the form of a peacock or elephant. The only 
surviving example is preserved in the Madras 
Museum (E. Thurston, Castes and Tribes, iii, 371, 
with photograph, p. 377). Before sacrifice tho vic- 
tim was sometimes led in procession, and he was 
finally killed by being either strangled or squeezed 
to death. The flesh was divided among the partici- 
pants in tho rite, who buried it in their Holds. 
Frazer disputes the theory suggested in the con- 
temporary aeconnts of tho rite, that the victims 
wore offered to propitiate tho earth-goddess. Tho 
custom, he thinks, cannot he explained merely as 
a propitiatory sacrifice. Part of tho flesh was 
certainly oll'ered to the goddess ; but the rest was 
buried iti tho fields, or the ashes were scattered 
over t hem ; some was laid in the form of paste in 
the granaries, or mixed with the now corn. 

' The»e lattur customs imply that to tho body of the Moriah 
there was ascribed a direct or intrinsic power of making the 
crops to grow, quite independent of the indirect efficacy which 
It might have as an offering to auciire the good-will of the 
deity. In other words, the flesh and ashes of the victim were 
believed to be endowed with a magical or physical power of 
fertilising the land. Tho saine intrinsic power was ascrilxxl to 
the hi nod and tears of the Moriah, his blood causing the redness 
of the turmeric and his tears producing rain ; for it oan hardly 
ho doubted that, originally at least, the tears were supposed to 
bring down the rain, not merely to prognosticate it. Similarly 
the custom of pouring water on the hurled llesh of the Moriah 
was no doubt a rain-charm. Again, maglcul power as an attri- 
bute of the Moriah appears in t.ho sovereign virtue believed to 
reside in anything that came from his person, as his hair or 
spittle. The ascription of such power to the Moriah indicates 
that he was much more than a mere man sacrificed topropitlato 
a deity. Once more, tho extreme reverence puid him points 
to tho suuio conclusion. ... In short, the Moriah seems 
to have been regarded as divine. As such, ho may originally 
have represented the Earth Goddess or, perhaps, a deity of 
vegetation ; though in later times he came to he regarded 
rather as a victim offered to a deity than os himself an incar- 
nate god ’ (dJP, pt. v. vol. i. p. 250 ). 

Tho Kamlh prayers are discussed by Tylor (PC 2 , 
London, 1873, ii. 2GSf.) and by Earned (the Evolu- 
tion of Pel., do. 1905, p. 183). 

3. Beliefs in the Central Provinces.— The follow- 
ing Account refers to the tribe before its transfer 
to Bengal. The belief in a future state is indicated 
by the death customs. A rupee or copnor coin is 
tied in the shroud, so that the deceased may not 
go penniless to the other world. Sometimes his 
clothes and lwnvs and arrows are buried with 
him. On the tenth day the soul is brought back 
to his family. Outside the village, where two 
roads meet, rieo is offered to a cock, and if it eats 
it is a sign that the soul 1ms come. The soul is 
then asked to ride on a bow-stick covered with 
cloth, and this is brought to the house and placed 
in a corner with those of other relatives. The 
souls aro fed annually with rice at tho harvest 
and Dnsahrd festivals. In Sambalpur a ball of 
powdered rice is placed under a tree witli ft lighted 
lamp near it, and the first insect that settles on 
the ball is supposed to be the soul, and it is 
brought homo and revered. The souls of infants 
who die before the umbilical cord has dropped off 
are not brought back, because they are considered 
scarcely to have come into existence. One cause 
of female infanticide among the tribe was the be- 
lief that tho souls of girl children would not be 
born again. The souls of women who die during 
pregnancy, or after a miscarriage, or during the 
monthly period of impurity, are not brought back, 
no doubt because they are held to be malignant 
spirits (Ethnographical Survey Central Provinces , 
pt. vii. [1911] p. 55). 

The Scmi-jdtrd, or bean festival, is held i:i No* 


vember when that crop is ripe ; some offerings are 
made to tho earth-god to obviate the risk of 
consuming the firstfruits. A similar festival in 
March, called the Mahul-jritra , solemnizes the 
ripening of the nut hud (Husain latifoliu), as the 
Dnsahrd in .September marks the rice harvest, 
when new rice is offered to the earth-god. Before 
these festivals it is dangerous to eat these kinds 
of food (ih. 58 f. ). 

The pantheon includes eighty-four gods, of whom 
Dharni Deota, the eartli-godnng, is chief. He is 
supposed to have roplaceu the female deity, Tari 
Pennu or Bera Pounu. Such change of sox is 
not unusual ; in ChhaUlsgarh the earth-deity is 
eitlier a male, Thftkur Deo, or a female, TluiKur- 
ani Mai. The earth-god is usually accompanied 
by Bhatbarsi Deotfi, godling of hunting. Dharni 
Deota is represented by a triangular wooden peg 
driven into the ground, and Bhatbarsi 1ms a place 
at his feet in the shape of a piece of conglomerate 
stone with circular granules. Once in four or five 
years a buffalo is offered to the earth-godling in 
lieu of the human sacrifice which is now prohibited, 
as in Madras a monkey is sometimes substituted 
for tho Mcriah (E. Thurston, Omens and Super- 
stitions of S. India , London, 1912, p. 207). The 
animal is predestined for sacrifice from its birth, 
and is allowed to wander loose and graze on the 
crops at will. Tho stone representing Bhatbarsi is 
examined periodically, and when the granules on 
it appear to have increased it is decided that the 
time 1ms come for sacrifice. In Kalalmndf a laiub 
is sacrificed every year, and strips of the flesh are 
distributed to ail the villagers, who bury them in 
their fields as a divine means of fertilization, as tho 
flesh of the human victim was formerly buried. 
The Kamlh worships his bow and arrows before 
lie goes out hunting. Ho believes that every hill 
ami valley has its own deity, who must be pro- 
pitiated with the promise of a sacrifice before his 
territory is entered ; if this is not done, he will 
hide the animals within it from tho hunter, or 
will help them to escape when wounded. These 
deities are closely related to each other, and it is 
important, when arranging an expedition to know 
tho connexion between thorn. This information 
can be obtained from any one on whom the divine 
afflatus periodically descends (ih, 59 f.). 

4. Beliefs in Madras. — Various accounts of the 
beliefs of the tribe in Madras are on record. At 
Chollapadam in the Vizagapatam District, worship 
is offered to Komhl Deota, tho nameless mountain 
spirits, who dwell in a hill cave ; to Jakara, the 
tribal deity, of whom a Kandh is priest; to 
Polamina, a villago deity imported from the 
Telugu country, whose priest is a Jalapu, or 
civilized Kandq ; and to KjisI vis ve$ vara, ‘ lord of 
the universe,* Siva at Ka.?i or Benares, at whose 
shrine a Jaiigam Lihgayat (tf.w.) officiates, tho 
chief festival being held at the Sivaratri, or ‘night 
of Siva ’ (W. Francis, Vizagapatam Caz. , 1907, i. 
75). In the Ganjam District the soul is believed 
to survivo the death of the body, and on the day 
after death a little cooked rice is laid on the spot 
where tho cremation took place, and tho priest 
delivers an incantation asking the spirit to eat 
the food, to enjoy itself, and not to clmngo into an 
evil spirit, or a tiger, and worry the relatives. 
Purification follows a death ; and, when a man is 
killed by a tiger, a pig is sacrificed and the liody 
of the animal is passed between the feet of the 
villagers ; it is a bad omen for any one if it happens 
to touch his legs (Thurston, Castes and Tribes, iii. 
395). Another sacrifice intended to save the cattle 
from injury consists in burying the head of a 
chicken near the post of tlio cowshed, and in 
front of it a rotten egg. When the cattle come 
home in the evening, the women, who have 
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fasted all day, are obliged to eat ; drinking and 
dancing follow for two days, during which time 
the manure is not removed from tiio shed. On 
the third day a lump of manure is brought out by 
each owner and thrown in a heap, over which t he 
priest pours spirituous liquor and rice (if), iii. 400 f. ). 
Oatlm are taken l»cfore a basket containing a 
blood -sucker (lizard), a bit of tiger’s skin, a pea- 
coek’a feather, earth from an ant-hill, rice mixed 
with fowl’s blood, and a lighted lamp. Witch- 
craft is common, and various forms of ordeal are 
used, such as holding the hand of the suspected 
person in boiling water ; if the hand is scalded, 
the accused is condemned and has to pay a line to 
the tribe (if), iii. 408 f.). From a still more recent 
account it appears that the Hindu belief in karma 
and reincarnation is not found, except in a vague 
way, among those who have come in contact with 
the people of the plains. They certainly believe 
in tho survival of the spirit after death, and in 
its possiblo temporary transference during life, it 
being commonly supposed that the spirit of a man 
killed by a tiger guides the animal in its search 
for other victims. Hut it is very dillicult to dis- 
tinguish their beliefs from those of the Hinduized 
peasantry in their neighbourhood. Their gods are 
Bura Penn, who with his wife Pitcri (probably the 

S. Indian Pidari) is worshipped as Creator of man- 
kind, who controls a host of minor gods; Dondo 
Penu, god of hunting, who lives in sacred trees 
which no one dares to cut ; Folia Penu, god of 
iron, who directs the arrows of his votaries 
against the enemy and averts their counter-shafts ; 
Odu Penu, god of tho outside, who is the village 
guardian, in which duty ho is assisted by Dandere 
Penu, the door-keeper, who watches the back of 
the village, Darni Penu, who watches the inside 
from beneath a heap of stones, beside which a 
rotten egg is buried, Teki I’ouu, god of vessels, 
wbo guards the house goods, and Goholi Penu, 
god of the stable, who protects the animals from 
tigers. Besides these are Murdoand Hugo, deities 
of smallpox and cholera; another god whose ac- 
tivity is chiefly shown by his demanding tobacco ; 
a god of precipices and a hot spring at which 
worship is ollered. If there is no actual ancestor- 
worship, tales are told of hero and giant fore- 
fat hers (Madras Census Report, 1911, i. 6211*.). 

c Totemism.— Among the branch of tho tribe 
in Madras thero are three totcmistic septs named 
after a peacock's egg, a small bird, and a dung- 
worm, which are nominally exogamous, though 
tho strictness of this prohibition has now become 
weakened. How far each sept reveres its totem is 
a matter of uncertainty (Madras Census Report, 
1911, i. 0. r i). Among the northern branch of the 
tribe more precise information lias been collected 
by J. E. Friend-Percira (JASB Ixxiii. pt, iii. [1905] 
p. 40 ft'.), fully analyzed by J. G. Frazer, Totemism 
and Exogamy, London, 1910, ii. 305 If. 

Litkraturk. — F or the Bengal branch of the tribe : S. C. 
Macpherson, Memorials of Service in India, London, 1805; 
J. Campbell, Thirteen years’ Service among the Wild Tribes of 
Khondistan, do. 18(14 ; E. T. Dalton, Descrip. Ethnol. of Bengal, 
Calcutta, 1872; H.H. Risley, TO, Calcutta, 1891; W. W. Hunter, 
Orissa, London, 1872. For tho Madras branch : E. Thurston, 
Castes and Tribes (with a detailed bibliography), Madras, 
1900, Ethnographic Notes in S. India, do. 1006 ; Census 
Reports Madras , 1901, 1911 ; District Manuals ( Oanjam , by 

T. J. Maltby and O. l>. Ionian, 1882 ; Vizagapatam, by 1). F. 
Carmichael, Madras, 1869, W. Francis, 1907); G. Oppert, 
Original Inhabitants of Bharatavarga, Westminster, 1893. 

W. Crookk. 

KANDY.— Kandy is a small modern town in 
Ceylon, beautifully Hit uated on the border of alnko 
in a plain about 1718 ft. abovo sea level, and about 
75 miles nearly N.W. of Coloinl>o. The moun- 
tains, 2000 to 4000 ft. higher, rise around it ; and 
in the Sinhalese time the town was dillicult to 
approach, being surrounded by thick jungle. It 
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was the residence of the kings of Ceylon from 
1592 to 1798. During this period the kingdom of 
Ceylon had reached the lowest depth of disorder 
and decay. Half its territory was lost; ami the 
half still remaining was harassed by frequent civil 
wars between rival claimants to the throne; and, 
when one or other of these claimants succeeded 
in gaining the upper hand over his rivals, there 
were recurring struggles against outside enemies— 
Tamils, Portuguese, Dutch, and, finally, English. 
These rival claimants to tho throne were not 
Sinhalese but South Indians by blood, ami by re- 
ligion, though nominally Buddhist, were at heart 
Hindus. They built four devalas, Hindu temples, 
in the town. 

Knox unfortunately gives no description of 
Kandy. But we have a good one by .John Pybus, 
who was there in 1702. ft is preserved in Account 
of Mr. Pybus* s Mission to the. King of Kandy, re- 
printed from tho Madras Government reenrAs by 
the Government printer in Ceylon in ISG2. We 
read thero (p. 35) that the town then consisted of 
two main streets (the one running north and south 
being about a mile long) and several cross streets. 
Only a few of the bouses were tiled. The streets 
were not lit; but about 8 o’clock a bell uas rung 
along them, ami after that no one was allowed 
abroad unless lie carried a large light in his hand. 
The Palace was a rambling pile to the south of 
these streets wit li a large garden in front of it. This 
is confirmed by J. Forbes, 1 but in his time the luko 
which Pybus does not mention had been con- 
structed ‘by the lato king’ Baja Siilha in 1S07. 
J. E. Tenncnt, writing about 30 years later, 2 
describes the mode rn European town, and the 
wonderful road to it up (lie Knduganuawn Pass. 
It is now a prosperous little place of aboul 25,000 
inhabitants, with a busy railway station, and many 
villas on the slopes of the surrounding hills. 

Tho English name, Kandy, is a corruption of 
the old name, not of tho town, but of the county 
or province in which it was situated. This was 
Kanda-uda (‘Up in tho Mills’). Tho Sinhalese 
name of the town was Sonkadugula-nuwara. 

Besides the four Hindu temples thero are two 
small vihdras, or residences for members of the 
Buddhist Order, named respectively Asgiriya and 
Mai watte Vi liar a. No one, according to a regula- 
tion issued, in defiance of the old Vinaya (the 
Buies of tho Order), by the Sinhalese court, cau 
bo received into the Order except at a chapter 
held at one or other of these vihdras , 3 There is 
also the well-known Dalada Maligawa, a pretty 
little building containing the supposed tooth of 
tho Buddha really not a human tooth at all, hut 
possibly the tooth of some ore-historic animal. 
The history of this supposed relic is long and 
complicated, and has been the subject of various 
writings. In the 13th cent. Dliamma-kitf i wrote 
a Pali poem about it based on an older Sinhalese 
work in prose. 4 According to the tradition pre- 
served in this poem, the tooth was brought to 
Ceylon in the 4th cent, of our era, and lnul re- 
mained there up to the time when the poem, the 
Ddthd Va/hsa , was written. According to Portu- 
guese accounts quoted by Tennent (loe. ci /.), 
tho Portuguese captured tho tooth, ground it to 
powder, and threw tho powder into the harbour 
at Goa. The Sinhalese say that the tooth thus 
destroyed was a Hindu relic seized by the Portu- 
guese in tho Tamil country at Jaffna, and that the 
Buddhist relic now in Kandy is identical with the 
ono whose history was written by Dhamma-kitti. 

1 Eleven Years in Ceylon 2 [IS27-38], London, 1841, 1. 290- 

* Ceylon'*, London, 1859, ii. 194-221. 

3 See Forties, op. cit. i. 299. 

* Edited by the present writer in Uotnan characters in JPTE, 
1884. 
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Kandy was taken by the English in 1815, and 
the king of Kandy was deported to Vellore in S. 
India, where lie subsequently died. 

Litkratituk. — T ho authorities arc given in the article. 

T. VV. Rhys Davids. 

KANHERI (Skr. Kmngiri % ‘hill of Krsna’). 
— Ono of the most important of the Buddhist cave 
temples in tho island of Salsette, about 10 miles N. 
of Bombay j lat. 19° 18' N. ; long. 72° 59' E. 

The site, lonely, picturesque, and close to the 
great trading marts of the Vv. coast, combines the 
three leading characteristics of the chief groups of 
W. India temples. ‘ But Kanheri is tho only rock- 
cut monastery in W. India that has the feeling 
of having been, and of being ready again to be, a 
pleasant and popular dwelling-place. The rows of 
cells, water-cisterns, dining-halls, lecture-halls, and 
temples joined by worn iTights of rock-cut steps, 
and the crowded burial gallery show wlmt ft huge 
brotherhood must have once lived in Kanheri’ (BG 
xiv. [1882] 123). Tho caves were excavated at 
various periods, tho great Chaitya cave bearing an 
inscription of Yajfia Sr] Gautamlputra Siriyana 
S.itakarni, a king of the Andhra dynasty (A.D. 173- 
202) (V. A. Smith, Early Hist Oxford, 1914, 
p. 211). Not far off is the Darbar Cave, which ‘ is 
not a vihara in the ordinary sense of the term, 
though it has some cells, but a Dhanna&dla or 
place of assembly, and is the only cave now known 
that enables us to realize the arrangements of the 
groat hall erected by Ajata &at.ru in front of the 
Sattapanni cave at Kaiagriha, to accommodate 
the lirst convocation heal immediately after the 
death of Buddha* (Fergusson-Burgcss, The Cave 
Temples of India , London, 1880, p. 353). 

LiTKRATintK. — In addition to the works quoted in the art,., Ren 
J. Fergusson, Ilist. of Indian and Eastern Arch., od. 
London, li)10, I. HI;! ff. ; Ed xiv. [1882] 121 ff. ; L. Roussolet, 
India and its JV alive Princes, London, 1882, p. 49 ; JGI xiv. 
UIKHI 399. W. CltOOKE. 

KANISKA.— Kani.ska was an Tndo-Scythian 
king of N. India and Afghanistan, who plays the 
•art of a second Asoka in tho traditions of the 
tuddhist schools of N. India, Tibet, China, and 
Mongolia, especially as the convener of a council 
held in Kashmir, or, according to certain author- 
ities, at Jalandhar (see Councils [Buddhist]). 
His name is sometimes spelt Kan islet t in inscrip- 
tions. Tt. appears on coins in Greek script as 
Knnvrki , or in the genitive Kani.rkou. , which Borne 
scholars read as Kaneshki and Kaveshkon re- 
spectively. Kashmir tradition gives tho variant 
Kanistjia , which becomes Kanit'a in Chinese. 

He was a moinljcr of the Kushiin (Kusana, 
Giisana, or, according to von Holstein, Kusa) 
section of the great Yueclii nation of Central 
Asian nomads, ami is mentioned in numerous 
Indian inscriptions bearing dates ranging from 
3 to 41. Prolonged controversy has ranged 
round tho interpretation of these dates, and 
general agreement has not yet been attained. In 
tho opinion of the present writer, it is certain that 
Kaniska was the.immediate successor of Kudphises 
II. (Winm, etc., of coins and inscriptions, Yen-kao- 
oiling, etc., of Chinese), and almost certain that his 
accession (or possibly coronation) coincides with 
A.l). 78, tho epoch of the Sakn era. That era 
appears to have been established by Kaniska. 

Kaniska, who is often descrilied as king of 
Gandhara, had his capital at Purusapura (Pesha- 
war), and was a powerful monarch, whose intiuenee, 
as Hiuen Tsiang(Yuan Clnvang) testifies, extended 
to distant regions, even into the basin of theT&rlm 
beyond tho Pamirs. He held all the countries now 
included in the kingdom of Afghanistan, at least 
as far as the Oxus, and was the lord paramount of 
tho whole of N.W. India, llis arms are said to 


have penetrated to Pataliputra, and his dominions 
included Sind. Ilis viceroys, called * satraps * after 
tho Persian fashion, ruled W. India from Nasik 
and Ujjain. He warred against the Parthians, 
and in his later years seems to have conquered 
from China the regions now known as Chinese 
Turkestan. It i» said that ho was murdered by 
discontented officers while he was engaged in a 
trans- Himalayan campaign. Vam$ka and Huvi?ka 
(lfu?ka), probably his sons, appear to have ruled 
the Indian provinces on his behalf, while he was 
absent on his distant wars. Vftsi^ka apparently 
iredcceased him. lluviska certainly succeeded 
lint in tho rule of tho entire empire, probably 
abont A. i). 123. The father of Kaniska was 
Vajhe^ka (? Vajho§pa), presumably a near relation 
of Kadphises II. 

During the long reign of Kaniska his Indian 
subjects divided their allegiance among the three 
great indigenous religions— Buddhism in its various 
forms, Brahmanical Hinduism, and Jainism. 
Kadphises n. had favoured tho Saiva form of 
Hinduism, but there is no evidence that Kaniska 
took any interest in the doctrines of the Brahmans. 
Tho occurrence of numerous Persian deities on his 
coinage suggests that in early lifo he may have 
been a Zoroastrian, and that many of his subjects 
must have been adherents of the creed of Zoroaster, 
Late in his life the king became an active natron 
of Buddhism. lie placed the imago of Buddha on 
his coins, summoned a council of Buddhist theo- 
logians to prepare commentaries on tho scriptures, 
and erected magnificent sacred buildings, notably 
tho lofty stupa of Peshawar, the foundations of 
which have recently been excavated. The ex- 
plorers found a relic casket engraved with the names 
of Kaniska and his Greek superintending engineer, 
Agesilaus, and adorned with images of tho king. 
An inscribed portrait statue of him, unfortun- 
ately headless, has been discovered near Mathura. 

Tradition associates Kaniska with Asvagho^a 
(q.v.), who was a pupil of Parsva, by whom the 
council was summoned, according to somo author- 
ities. The president is said to have been Vasu- 
mitra, Asvagho^a being content with the vice- 
presidency. The date of the council may ho stated 
as + A.D. 100, but, of course, it depends on the 
view taken of the chronology of the reign. 

The powerful patronage of Kaniska undoubtedly 
promoted the cause of Buddhism in both India and 
Chinese Turkestan. 

LrnmATURH.— V. A. Smith, The Early History of India 3, 
Oxford, 1014, which gives abundant reference*. 

Y. A. Smith. 

KANJAR. — One of tho nomadic, gypsy-liko 
tribes of N. Tndia. At the Census of 1911 they 
numbered 23,983. 

They are found in the United Provinces of Agra 
and Oudh and the Panjab, with smaller groups in 
other parts of N. fndia. They wander about in 
gangs, supporting themselves by the usual gypsy 
industries, Dut more especially by theft and nigh- 
way robbery. According to J. C. Nesfield ( Cal- 
cutta Review , lxxvii. [1883] 368 ff.), they possess 
no idols, temples, or priesthood. They are m con- 
stant dread of evil spirits, the souls of tno malignant 
dead. To these they attribute all deaths, except 
those obviously due to old age. Hence they bury 
the dead in deep graves to prevent tho ghost from 
* walking ’ ; and they believe that such spirits are 
under the control of an exorcist ( nyotim ), who by 
means of Rhamanistic rites is snp posed to be able 
to transport a goblin into the body of some living 

S orson, and make that person his mouthpiece for 
eclaring its will. Their principal deity is a man- 
god, Mana, believed to ne one of the ancient 
worthies of the tribe. He is worshipped chiefly in 
tho rainy season, when the tribe is less migratory 
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than at other times. No altar is erected, no image 
is worshipped ; but his votaries collect under a tree, 
where they sacrifice a pig, goat, sheep, or fowl, 
and make an offering of roasted flesh ami spirituous 
liquor. Formerly, it is said, they used to sacrifice 
a child, having first made it insensible by draughts 
of fermented palm-juice. At the feast which 
follows most of the worshippers get drunk, and 
occasionally one of them declares himself to bo 
possessed by the tribal god, and delivers oracles. 
Meanwhile the others aanco round the tree and 
sing songs commemorating the wisdom and valour 
of Mfmii. Mail, the goddess of death or epidemics, 
known also as the ‘Queen goddess’ (Maluirilni 
Devi), is supreme, and seems to be worshipped as 
the animating and sustaining force of nature. 
Parbha or Frabhii, goddess of light, controls health, 
and more particularly the welfare of cattle. With 
her is worshipped Biiuiy&n or Bhnvniri, tho earth- 
goddess. In other parts of tho United Provinces 
they are specially devoted to tho worship of de- 
ceased ancestors, who are regarded as more kindly 
than among other inferior castes, and are satisfied 
if at marriages and other festive occasions platters 
of food aro laid on their graves. The chief deified 
worthies are Dliumin l)ova, or M&na, and P&hlw&n, 
or the wrestler. To their graves they make pil- 
grimages, sacrifice a pig, and pour spirits on the 
ground. The ottering of meat is eaten in secrecy 
and silence by the males of the tribe, no woman 
being allowed to be present or to share in the moal. 
When they have become moreHinduizod they wor- 
ship Vindfiyavasini Devi, the guardian goddess of 
the Vindhyan hills, and the Panchon Pir (see 
Pachpiriya) with the sacrifice of a cock. They also 
revere many of tho local gods of the villages through 
which they wander, and one clan is specially de- 
voted to the cult of Nanak, the guru of tho Sikhs, 
to whom they make a special prayer : ‘ Praiso be 
to thee, who hast preserved us in safety fora year ! 
We hope for the same favour in the future I ’ They 
are much devoted to demonology, and a special 
medicine- man, known as ‘ the wise one ’ ( sydnd ), is 
appointed to propitiate those spirits which aro be- 
lieved to be responsible for the evils which beset 
the tribe. When a person is attacked by some 
disease which indicates spirit possession, the sydnd 
makes an ottering of treacle, butter, cloves, incense, 
and red lead to tlie tribal Devi, by throwing these 
things into the lire. The Devi enters tho ay and, 
who names tho evil spirit which is atllicting the 
patient. He then places a cup of suirits on the 
sick man’s head, and waves it round him. This 
causes the spirit to enter the cup, which the 
sydnd drinks, thus taking upon himself the 
dangerous influence which lias caused the disease. 
In more serious cases an ottering is placod on the 
spot where four roads meet (of. Westermarck, MI 
ii. 250, n. 2). Tho friends of the sick man sing and 
beat a brass tray over his head to scare tho evil 
spirit, which is believed to enter tho ottering and 
thence be transferred to any passer-by who may 
accidentally touch it (cf. 1*1 1 2 i. 104 If.). The 
chnrel , or ghost of a woman dying in a state of 
impurity, is much dreaded. Tho ghostH of young 
children take tho form of vuiadn, the evil spirit 
which haunts graveyards. Any one dying by 
snakebite or in some other abnormal way becomes 
an out, i.e. one for whom there is nono to make the 
water oblation which causes tho remise of the soul. 
The tribal beliefs are thus a combination of the 
primitive Animism with a veneer of Hindu belief 
and usage. There are some indications of totem- 
ism, but this is closely connected with tree- worship, 
the tamarind being regarded as the special abode 
of spirits, and a kind of reed gross and the leaves 
of the mango being fixed upon the marriage 
»hed. 


Litkraturic.— W. Crooke, Calcutta, 1806, ili. i:$6!T. ; H. 
A. Rose, Glossary of the Tribes and Castes of the Punjab 
and A\ IF. Frontier Province, Lahore, 1011, it. 47 f. 

W. Crooke. 

KAN PH AT A.— See Youis. 

KANT. — x. Life and principal works. — Im- 
manuel Kant was born on 22ml April 1724 at 
Konigsberg, in the province of Eastern Prussia. 
His father was a harness-maker in poor circum- 
stances. Kant believed that his grandfather was 
a Scottish immigrant, and that the original form 
of the name had been Cant, the initial having been 
changed to avoid the pronunciation Tsant; but 
there seems to be no documentary proof of this. 
He entered tho University of Konigsberg in 1740, 
registering himself as a student of theology ; but 
the subjects of tho preparatory (* philosonhicaU) 
course, especially natural science and philosophy 
proper, soon claimed Mh interest. After complet- 
ing his course he acted as a private tutor in several 
families in the neighbourhood. In 1755 he took 
his degree with an essay de Igne , and habilitated 
as privatdozent with a dissertation entitled Prin- 
cipwrum primorum cognitionis mrtaphysirm nova 
dilucidatio (Konigsberg, 1755). Hu remained in 
the position of a mag later legens for fifteen years ; 
but m 1764 he had declined the otter of a chair in 
Poetic Art in Berlin, and in 1766 was made sub- 
librarian in his own University at a^alary of about 
£10. Then in 1770 he was promoted to a full 
professorship in philosophy. Apart from these 
changes, his life was quite uneventful ; with study, 
teaching, and writing books, one year was like 
another. Ho never travelled beyond the borders 
of his nativo province ; he never married ; and he 
reduced the details of life to a clock-work regu- 
larity. Towards the close of his working days lie 
was officially reprimanded for the breadth of his 
theological views, but ho made his peace with the 
government. In personal character he was simple 
and reserved, generous and pious, and the reputa- 
tion that ultimately came to him left him unite 
unspoiled. He ceased lecturing in 1706, amt his 
increasing weakness of body and mind ended with 
his death on 12th Feb. 18U4. 

The development of Kant’s thought is a very 
complex subject. Taken broadly, it consisted of 
two great periods, the pro-critical ami the critical, 
with an interval between them of about ten years, 
when he was feeling bis way to the position that 
was to prove so epoch-making. In the pro-critical 
period itself wo can trace shorter stages. His 
dozent’s thesis ami his earlier works are mainly 
in the Leibnizo- Wolffian manner. He afterwards 
came under the influence of English empiricism, 
and this influence appears in Dcr eiuzig mogliche 
Dewcisgrtmd zu drier Demonstration des Daseina 
(iottea (Konigsberg, 1762), Untersiie/urng nber die 
JJentlU'hkcit tier (Irundsatze der nttlurlichcn The - 
ologie und Moral (1762, pub. Berlin, 1764), and 
Vera tick den Degriff der negaiiren Grbsaen in die 
IVcltweiahdt cinzufithrcn (Konigsberg, 1765), to 
which may be added Trdntne cines (Jeisterachers t 
erlautert a arch Trauma der Mctaohysilc (do. 1766). 
In his inaugural lecture as professor, De mundi 
aensifnlis atque intcUinibilis forma et principiis (do. 
1770), he is feeling nis way towards a unifying 
point of view between, or rather above, dogmatism 
and scepticism ; but, as already indicated, his 
thought had to ferment for another decade till he 
reached at length the ‘critical’ solution, and gave 
tho first instalment of its exposition in the Kriti/c 
der reinen Vcrnunft (Itiga, 1781 ; 2nd cd., witli 
important changes, do. 1787 ; flic two odd. com- 
bined, with notes, by E. Adickes, Berlin, 1889, 
also in tr. of Max Muller, 1881). The great works 
of the critical period are uamed below ; to them 
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may be added Prolegomena zu einerjeden kiinftigen 
Metaphysik die ala Wisaensrhaft wird aitftretcn 
konnen (Biga, 1785), Urundlegnng zur Metaphysik 
dcr Silten (do. 17<S5), and 1 letaphysilc der Sittcn 
( Kdnigsbcrg, J7U0-97), dealing with law and the 
virtues. His interest in the problems and prin- 
ciples of natural science can bo traced all through 
liis life, as, c.g., in his early work, Allgemcine 
Nuturgeschkhte nnd Thcurie des Hi mm els (Konigs- 
berg, 1755), and Metaphysische A nfangsyrundc dcr 
JS at nrwissenschaft (ltiga, 1786). 

2. The place of Kant in the history of philosophy. 
— (a) His divert relation to Leibniz. — Kantianism 
is the characteristically Herman philosophy, just 
as the philosophy of Franco is to this day more 
or less dote, mined by Cartesianisin, and English 
philosophy is essentially characterized by the 
thought of llncon, Locke, Berkeley, and flume. 
The Germans Jagged behind the other European 

a dos in taking a place in the movement of 
ern philosophy, but at length they secured 
in Leibniz (y. a.) a thinker who combined the new 
conceptions of modern philosophy in one grand 
system, from which, again, in virtue of a profound 
transformation, sprang the philosophy of Kant. 
The Kantian teaching is certainly a radical meta- 
morphosis of the Loilmizian system as far as regards 
the method hy which a priori knowledge is dis- 
covered, established, and de-limited, and yet it 
is at the same k time an essentially unchanged con- 
tinuation of Leibniz’s views regarding the nature 
and meaning of reality. Even as regards method, 
indeed, Kant’s advance upon his predecessor must 
not ho exaggerated. The system of Leibniz belongs 
to tho rationalistic, Blatoiiizingtypeof speculative 
philosophy, or, in other words, it is an a priori 
doctrine of ideas, and this holds good also of the 
system of Kant. Tho only real difference is that 
in the latter the a priori Sforms of knowledge are 
deduced, and applied, and have their limits as- 
signed, in a different way. In order to understand 
the system of Kant we must, therefore, iirsfc of 
all make a rapid survey of that of Leibniz. 

(b) The system of Leibniz. — Leibniz, like the 
other pioneers of modern philosophy, started from 
the einpirico-inductive and niathematico-incchani- 
eal science of nature, and, in point of fact, from 
physics, the only natural science that had at that 
time attained any adequate development. Having 
adopted the doctrine that nature is built up of in- 
linitcsimal elementary bodies, lie followed up the 
idea of force, as that which must be assumed for 
tho inter - action and orderly inter-relations of 
these. This force ho regarded as something im- 
material, and this immaterial constituent, again, 
he described as a thinking, perceptive, or quasi- 
con scions power, thus applying to it the only term 
that was t hen available to connote a non-material 
reality. In this way lie made the transition from 
a materialistic and mechanical to a spiritualistic 
and dynamic mode of thought. If the element of 
force be taken as in reality a thinking substance, 
however, its activities in relation to the other ele- 
ments of force, as also the latter themselves, will 
appear as ideas or percepts of tho element of 
force. Such an element thus liecomes the monad, 
which perceives itself and its orderly relations to 
the other monads. Now it would bo irrational to 
speak of this monad and its congeries of percep- 
tions as the sole existing object. There must lie 
a plurality of monads, existing real iter side by side. 
Tiiis hypothesis, however, is possible only on the 
ground of two presuppositions, viz. (1) that the 
co existing monads have each the same ordered 
and logically articulated content of perceptions— 
a condition which is explained by the pre-estab- 
lished harmony of the monads with one another, 
and (2) that each single monad virtually holds 


within itself the whole universe, though it may 
bring only a part of it to clear consciousness— a 
position elucidated by Leibniz’s theory of the un- 
conscious, or of the conscious in an infinitely small 
degree. We arc thus brought to a thoroughly 
spiritualistic system, in which, by an a priori 
necessity of reason, the individual monads severally 
perceive themselves and the universe contained in 
them as organic wholes, and, notwithstanding their 
absolute isolation, are in harmony with one another 
in virtue of the aggregate perceived and articulated 
hy them. Tho various monads are endowed in very 
d life rent degrees with the consciousness of the self- 
perceptive power, but are nevertheless connected 
and unified through the identity of the content 
variously known to each. Thus knowledge— in 
cases where the monads really have knowledge — 
may be interpreted as a process of discerning the 
content of consciousness according to the a priori 
laws immanent therein. From the condition of 
the noil-conscious, or the pre-conscious, Leibniz 
disengages tho rationally necessary laws and con- 
cepts in order that he may by means of them 
construct the system of tho world as a complete 
whole. The ultimate pre-condition of all, indeed, 
is a self •identical, perfectly and logically conceived 
cosmic content, i.c. God, ami the self-transforma- 
tion of the divine universal substance into the 
inlinite multiplicity of different monads, each of 
which contains in its own individual way the divine 
world-substance, and, in the measure of its indi- 
vidual capacity of becoming conscious, brings that 
content to a logically ordered comprehension. 
Philosophy is thus simply the measure of com- 
pleteness and clearness to which the human monad 
can attain in its perception of tho world. 

(e) Kant's reconsideration of Leibniz under the 
stimulus of Hume. — Kant adhered to the views of 
Leibniz for about twenty years of his mature lift;, 
making modifications of them only in detail, more 
especially on the physical, mathematical, and as- 
tronomical sides. To the starting-point of the 
momulology in general, however — its analysis of 
consciousness and of the content of consciousness 
— as well as to its idea of the a priori validity of 
the rational laws that regulate that content, lvant 
reniainod permanently faithful, and we shall never 
understand his position unless we make full allow'- 
anee for this survival in time of tho Loilmizian 
point of view and tendency. Ho was at no time 
the pure phenomenal ist, who acknowledges only 
subjective phenomena within what might be called 
the closed space of consciousness, Bather, be al- 
ways dealt with the thinking subject as a central 
force working towards the logical unification of 
the manifold, and rejected tho idealism or pheno- 
menalism of Berkeley— what German philosophers 
now call ‘psychological idealism. * Moreover, he 
never denied the apriority of tho logical laws, or 
their being evolved from their pro-conscious self- 
activity. He was never a sceptic or an agnostic, 
never a pragmatist or a relativist. The point 
which marks his departure from tho philosophy of 
Leibniz and from which he proceeded to construct 
his own system was one quite apart from such 
considerations. It was simply this : he could not 
permanently remain blind to the fact that, while a 
theory like that of Leibniz might logically articu- 
late the reality immanent in consciousness, it was 
essentially incapable of passing beyond that sphere 
or of predicating anything whatever regarding the 
real which transcends consciousness. Leibniz’s 
conception of God, his doctrine of tho pre-estab- 
lished harmony, and of the individuation of the 
deity into countless monads varying in their ca- 
pacity of thought, at length seemed to Kant, as 
already to other disciples of Leibniz,, to be mere 
philosophical myths— figments of the imagination. 
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From this standpoint Kant began to suspect all 
forms of metaphysical theory, as they did not 
permit of strict demonstration and showed no 
unanimity in their conclusions. Although ho con- 
tinued to attach the utmost signiiicance to the 
practical or moral convictions of the mind, he now j 
eaino to doubt tho possibility of developing and 
establishing them as realities of a transcendent 
metaphysics. 

If, however, the Loibnizian mode of reaching 
the reality beyond consciousness from the content 
of consciousness itself and from the reflexion guided 
by a priori laws was thus invalid, philosophy was 
thrown back upon what is immanent in conscious- 
ness. But, if this were so, of what avail were the a 
priori laws which enable us to articulate in thought 
our conscious experience? They never carry us 
into the sphere oeyond consciousness; can we, 
therefore, cognize anything at all by means of 
them ? Are they not, with their a priori necessity, 
restricted exclusively to formal logic and tho mere 
explication of concents? Is not their necessary 
truth thus of a purely analytic kind, i.e. do they 
not merely analyze a given thought into the con- 
sequences already contained and implied in it? Is 
it not possible, therefore, that, in particular, mathe- 
matics itself, the chief instrument of natural science, 
may be no more than an analytic elucidation of 
thoughts already virtually contained in definite 
numerical and spatial magnitudes? It was at this 
stage that Kant became acquainted with the views 
of llmne -views which had been developed upon 
an entirely different foundation. Hume, working 
from the standpoint of pure phenomenalism, had 
divided knowledge into two departments : first, an 
a priori formal logic (including mathematics) cn- 
t irely without con ten t and purely kc) f-in terpreta ti ve; 
and, secondly, areal knowledge, empirical and sub- 
stantial, but having no logical necessity or it priori 
character. For Hume, knowledge of reality was 
constituted only by the principle of custom — bv our 
becoming accustomed to certain associations of per- 
ceptions— and by the practical verification of such 
customary associations, and thus our reference of 
perceptions and their relations to a reality lying 
beyond consciousness lias no real ground to rest 
upon, but is at most the object of an absolutely 
indispensable belief. Hume’s reasonings affected 
Kant in tho most profound way, as they appeared 
to undermine tho whole structure of a priori 
rationalism, and, in fact, to bring all philosophy 
of the 1’latonic type to an end. All that remained 
of rationalism seemed to be ‘ analytic judgments a 
priori ,’ i.e. the analysis of the logical content of 
certain propositions in formal logic and mathe- 
matics— a purely logical play of reason, but not 
a real knowledge of things by means of reason. 
Hume had apparently rendered it impossible, not 
only to pass beyond experience, but even to ar- 
ticulate experience itself by logically necessary 
principles; lie scorned to have shown tho futility 
of all a priori synthesis of the real, and, therefore, 
also of rational science of nature and rational 
ethics. Thus, if Kant found in Leibniz his positive 
foundation, he was on the negative side decisively 
influenced by Hume, both as a stimulus to lus 
thought and as an antagonist to he overcome. 

(d) Knot's discovery of the critical solution. —The 
arguments of Hume, as has been said, wrought 
upon Kant with profound effect, not, however, in 
Lite sense of drawing him into the sphere of tho 
Scottish thinker’s ideas, but rather in the sense 
of forcing him to provide fresh foundations for, 
and set new limits to, the essentially Platonic 
doctrino which he had inherited from Leibniz. 
Hume’s influence, in short, was not such as to 
convert Kant to phenomenalism. The idea of ai 
experience limited to consciousness he had taken 


over from Leibniz, and all thoughts of transcend- 
ing that- experience by metaphysical const Mictions 
based upon it lie had at length abandoned in 
view of tho contradictions in which alone such 
attempts result, llmne certainly confirmed him 
in this position, but it was not Hume who brought 
him to it. The influence of llumc lay rather in 
clarifying bis mind with reference to the problem 
of elucidating and systematizing the contents of 
consciousness with a view to attaining a logically 
demonstrable and, therefore, necessary knowledge 
of the real. Kant formulates this problem very 
simply in the question whether we have only 
analytic judgments a priori, or also synthetic 
judgments a priori , as instruments for reducing 
the contents of consciousness, or of experience, 
to form and order. Or, to give tho question a 
more direct expression : Is there a logically neces- 
sary connexion in the real — an inherently necessary 
conception of nature which imposes a logical order 
upon the concrete? The ' real ’ that Kant seeks is 
attained not by reaching out towards a realm 
transcending consciousness, but by a synthetic 
articulation of an actually given content of con- 
sciousness or experience. lie entirely ignores the 
question how this experience comes to ho ; it is 
simply given, and that is sullicient for us. As a 
matter of fact, ho finds the real in the results of 
tho logical elaboration of experience. J»y means of 
that process he distinguishes logically classified ami 
abstractly necessary relations of phenomena from 
tho chaotic state of the manifold prior to such 
elaboration, as also from relations wrongly imposed 
upon the facts; and for him tho former is the real. 
In short, the real arises out of the valid and correct 
elaboration and elucidation of conscious experience, 
as contrasted with invalid, erroneous, or confused 
determinations of it and an uncritical linking to- 
gether of phenomena. The problem before him 
was the possibility of a natural science which is 
at once empirical and rat ional, enabling the mind 
to unify 1 lie empirical data of consciousness by 
rational and a priori principles, and thus to trans- 
form the naive and confused representation of 
things into a representation that is scientifically 
clear and valid. Kant’s aim was to establish a 
rationalism of pure experience, upon which might, 
he constructed a conception of natuio at once 
scientifically valid and embracing all experience. 

This is the fundamental position from which we 
must interpret Kant’s thought— his presupposition 
of the ego as the focus to which all thinking is 
related, of the content of experience as given to 
the mind in order that it may be brought to a fully 
realized clearness and completeness, ot the a priori 
logical activity of the mind as moulding and com- 
bining the matter given to all according to the laws 
which cohere in the logical subject itself, and w liidi 
come into consciousness and unfold themselves in 
the actual operation of thought. With these, 
again, is connected his refusal to recognize a sup- 
posed met aphysie which would urge a priori thought 
beyond its task of moulding and arranging the data 
of experience, since the a priori forms have to do 
with such data alone, and, if employed apart from 
and beyond them, remain altogether empty— a use 
of them which results in a futile metaphysical 
hypostasis, such as was fabricated by lMato and, 
in a more cautious and covert way, by Leibniz. 
Kant’s presuppositions and his surrender of a tran- 
scendent motapliysic determined for him the only 
possible aim ot knowledge or philosophy, viz. the 
safeguarding of the a priori and ideal character 
of our knowledge of nature by con lining it to 
experience within consciousness. 

This lino of thought, which in the first resort 
related only to the conception of nature, Kant 
subsequently extended to ethics, the philosophy of 
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religion, teleology, and (esthetics, his method of 
dealing with all of these being essentially deter- 
mined by his principles of intellectual cognition. As 
treated by him, tlieso other spheres of rational 
activity were all designed to supply, not meta- 
physical knowledge of realities lying beyond 
consciousness, but the proofs of a valid mode 
of reflexion which issues from the nature of con- 
sciousness itself, and as such is to be applied to 
the criticism of experience. None of them passes 
beyond valid and necessary modes of thought and 
interpretation. The proof of their subjective 
necessity supplies the measure of all the objective 
knowledge which they can attain. A philosophy 
of this kind is in reality reason’s knowledge of 
itself, and is indirectly a knowledge of facts only 
in so far as it reveals the necessary activities of 
reason, and arranges and interprets the data of 
consciousness by means of them. It sets out as 
a thoory of the presuppositions, possibilities, and 
limits of science, and then proceeds by analogy to 
comprehend the other great activities of tho mind, 
which likewise present merely the knowledge and 
interpretation of experience by means of reason. 

(c) The meaning of the various designations of 
Kant's pktlosvpfnj. — From this point of view, again, 
we are able, to see the purport of the various desig- 
nations applied to the philosophy of Kant by himself 
or by others, it is idealism — in a double sense, 
indeed, as it regards tho mind not only as that 
which possesses experience, hut also as the active 
subject of the necessary forms of thought through 
which alone experience gains order and meaning ; 
in other Morris, it is a system which arranges and 
interprets experience within the limits of conscious- 
ness ny means of ideas, and is thus directly opposed 
to materialism and sceptical relativism of every 
type. It iH also criticism, since, in lixing by a 
critical investigation of principles the limits of the 
realm of formal ideas, it prevents these from tran- 
scending experience, ana disengages the separate 
activities or that realm from its naive and pre- 
scientilic state of nebulosity. Tho system is 
transcendentalism, because it recognizes tho a 
priori validity of the ideas and asserts that they 
contain an element superior to experience, while, 
however, it uses the ideas, not as a means of reach- 
ing beyond experience, hut simply as a moans of 
moulding, classifying, and interpreting it. The 
word ‘ transcendental ’ is here meant to imply 
that the ideas have no validity with reference to 
what lies beyond consciousness, and are accordingly 
not ‘ transcendent.’ They are, in fact, immanent 
in experience, hut are nevertheless truly a priori , 
are not derived from experience, and are only to 
that extent above or beyond experience. SSucli is 
tho implication of Kant's original and noteworthy 
use of the term ‘ transcendental ’ — in contrast to 
* transcendent as meaning ‘ making experience 
Hjssible by means of ideas.* Kantianism Jins also 
jeen called a formal intra-ex periential rationalism. 
Some, again, describe it simply us an epistemology 
— a designation which, however, must be received 
with circumspection, and which has given rise to 
much misconception. Sinco the days of the Sophists 
and Plato nearly all systems of philosophy have 
had an epistemology; this, however, was merely 
the pre-condition of, or the preparation for, the 
system proper, which might vindicate or deny the 
metaphysical knowledge of things. In Kantianism, 
however, the epistemology is actually the system 
itself, since for it valid truth or reality lies m the 
necessary character which it proves to be inherent 
in theactivities of thought. The subjective necessity 
of tho functions of arrangement and interpretation 
yields the only objective knowledge attainable by 
man— a knowledge which, in virtue of its being 
grounded in that necessity, is indeed genuinely 


objective. For similar reasons Kant’s teaching 
has been known since Fichte’s day as a Wiwn- 
schaftslehre , i.e. a gnosology or doctrine of science, 
since its aim is to determine the possibilities and 
limitations of science— the knowledge of the real. 
So understood, it would be the theory of cognition 
upon which is based the systematic development of 
knowledge in the special sciences. But, in view of 
Kant’s extension or the n priori from the field of 
science proper to ethics, teleology, and aesthetics, 
the designation is undoubtedly too narrow. In 
point of fact, Kantianism is a theory of reason in 
all the aspects of its a priori functions ; it is a 
Platonism without Plato’s metaphysics. 

3. The structure of the system.— Kxcept in its 
most general features, the actual structure of 
Kant’s pliilosophy could not he inferred from the 
foregoing account of it as a whole, it is the fruit 
of earnest and persevering reflexion, and its most 
important sections are those devoted to the solu- 
tion of intricate special problems. These cannot 
be dealt with here. Of peculiar importance are 
the movements by which Kant proceeds from his 
original interest in the scientific conception of 
nature to the consideration of ethics, religion, and 
(esthetics. He grapples with these various sub- 
jects one after another, and deals with them 
according to the procedure applied in his primary 
field of interest, viz. the conception of nature. 
But, as might he expected, the changes of the 
subject-matter involved also certain amplifications 
and modifications of (he method itself. 

(a) The theoretic philosophy . — The lirst product 
of his mature and critical period was Kritih der 
reinen Vcrnunft (‘Critique of Pure Reason’)— 
the work in which he determines tho significance 
of a priori ideas for the formation of a conception 
of nature embracing tho totality of things. At 
the very outset (and this is of decisive importance 
for all his subsequent work) he sIioavs that even 
experience of the most elementary kind— sense- 
impressions as apprehended and ordered in time 
and space— contains an a priori element, i.e. an 
element which does not emanate from experience, 
hut rather creates it and makes it possible. Time 
and space are transcendental conditions of experi- 
ence, already involved, no doubt, oven in our 
naivo and preconscious stato, but rocognizablc 
by consciousness as such conditions in the self- 
analysis of reason. This signifies, as against 
Hume’s doctrine of the purely analytic charactci 
of mathematics, the synthetic nature of the spatial 
and numerical judgments of mathematics. It also 
signifies, of course, that space and time exist only 
in their application to possible sensuous experi- 
ence, and that they have no function whatever 
outside such experience— a viow in conformity 
with which tho possibility of a supra-ex periential 
metaphysics is at the very outset greatly attenu- 
ated, since a space-less and time less reality is for 
us absolutely unimaginable and inconceivable. 
To his doctrine of time and space Kant givos 
the name ‘transcendental (esthetic,* the word 
‘ aesthetic ’ meaning here, of course, not a critique 
of art, hub the science of the laws of sense- 
perception. From this significant opening Kant 
thon proceeds to his second great theme, tho 
* transcendental analytic,* the theory of the cate- 
gories. Here he shows that, just as sensibility 
involves a priori forms of perception, so the so- 
called empirical investigation of nature contains 
a priori principles of combination aud relation, 
and, above all, the conceptions of substantiality 
and causality. These principles, already naively 
and unsystematically used in the most ordinary 
thinking, are simply disengaged in a pure form by 
the all-embracing mathematieo- mechanical science 
of nature, and so developed into the conception of 
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the rational articulation of nature as a whole. 
To the conception of nature, according to Kant, 
belong also psychical phenomena, the relations of 
which to physical facts and to one another must 
likewise be dealt with by the principles of this 
conception of nature. The consequence of such a 
view is, of course, determinism. Then, as with 
psychical phenomena, so with the process of his- 
tory, tli is too being incorporated in the conception 
of nature, though it must bo admitted that Kant 
did not here give any further consideration either 
to psychology or to history. Another and very 
important consequence of his argument is that 
the categories have validity only when applied to 
experience within consciousness, and that they 
fall into sheer vacuity whenever we attempt to 
carry thorn boyond that field. Their function is 
confined to the relation of form and matter, and, 
where thore are no data of experience for them 
to encompass, they become voia. This brings us 
to the most significant result of all — positively, to 
a conception of nature as partly conditioned by 
a priori forms of reason, anu, therefore, also to the 
comprehension of the entire manifold of experience 
under rational laws ; and, negatively, to tno rejec- 
tion of every attempt to apply these forms and cate- 
gories to anything that may lie beyond, anterior 
to, or behind experience— in other words, to the 
impossibility of all rational metaphysics. 

Nevertheless, the need for such a metaphysic 
constantly re asserts itself, and with this Kant 
deals in the third great division of his Critique , 
viz. the ‘ transcendental dialectic.’ Hero he shows 
that, while the need of a rational metaphysic is 
perfectly warranted, and belongs, in fact, to the 
a priori function of reason, yet it cannot be satis- 
tied by means of a rational investigation, as the 
conceptions employed for the purpose by ordinary 
metaphysics are simply the categories of substanti- 
ality and causality used without application to 
experience, and so working in a mere void. That 
need, for which the theoretical reason can accord- 
ingly make no provision, can he satisfied only by 
the convictions of the moral will. Only in the 
sphere which we are compelled to think of as lying 
behind the moral will do we find that which the 
need for metaphysics has a right to demand. The 
theoretical reason can lend support to these moral 
convictions only indirectly— only in so far as its 
intra-experiential rationalism posits the unknown 
behind all experience and behind the thinking 
subject, and because, by restricting the conception 
of nature to experience, it nullities every attempt 
to find matter for the conception of nature in the 
transcendent sphere. Kant could accordingly say 
that he had abolished (metaphysical) knowledge 
in order that he might make room for (moral) 
faith. 

(6) The ethical and religious philosophy. — This 
subject — the moral judgment and the metaphysic 
of faith based upon it— is dealt with in Kant’s 
second great work, Kritik der praktisehen Veniuvft 
(‘Critique of Practical Reason’). In this he ex- 
tends his peculiar and original method of deducing 
the a priori in experience to ethical judgments. 
These are, in the first instance, elicited psycho- 
logically, and, in view of their peculiar nature, 
characterized as imperatives, i.e. judgments re- 
garding what ought to be — imperatives, in fnct, 
of absolute authority, the nature of which appears 
in the fact that reason affirms them uncondition- 
ally, and Tegards them as universally binding, and 
that they appeal to the dignity of man which is 
to be attained in obedience to their * ought.’ They 
thus present themselves, like the a priori forms 
and categories of the theoretical reason, as purelyr 
formal judgments. Their function, however, is 
not to apprehend the matter of experience, but to 
vol. vn. — 42 


determine the motives of the will. They must all 
be brought under the Categorical Imperative, i.e. 
the moral judgment which is distinguished from 
all others by its being formally unconditional. 
Man’s recognition of an unconditional ‘ought’ 
constitutes his true dignity and his true pert-on- 
ality, and forms also the link that binds human 
beings together as persons. It is true that, so far, 
we have here only a moulding of the countless 
empirical motives of the will by a judgment that 
issues a priori from the soul — a judgment which 
bids us act unconditionally upon tho personal con- 
viction of conscience. We are not yet, it would 
seem, within the domain of metaphysics at all. 
But, as a matter of fact, we are ; for tho Cate- 
gorical Imperative, unlike the logical category, 
does not govern its matter wholly by its own 
might, but is conditioned by the resolve of a will 
which thereby rejects other possible alternatives. 
Hore, indeed, we come into touch with the fact of 
freedom — tho power of submitting or surrendering 
ourselves to a law felt to be of unconditional 
authority. Tho realm of theoretical reason con- 
tains nothing analogous to this, in the fact of 
freedom, therefore, Kant sees the gleam and mani- 
festation of an altogether different realm — the 
super sensuous, metaphysical, intelligible world 
which is not subject to the concept ion of nature, 
but is of a character all its own and beyond the 
grasp of all theoretical reason. 

It cannot certainly he asserted that Kant suc- 
ceeded in reconciling the anti-rational metaphysical 
freedom hero discovered with his conception of 
nature and the deterministic psychology which it 
involves. All tho more important to him, there- 
fore, w’as the manifestation, thus authenticated, of 
a realm distinct from nature, a world which vindi- 
cates its existence to man as a moral agent, and 
which Kant usually calls tho intelligible world. 
Having thus posited a metaphysic based upon 
practical, ethical grounds, ho proceeds to set fort h 
its further implications. From it issues the idea 
of an intelligible realm of spirits, w ith the Moral 
Law as its focus, which may also be represented 
as Deity. The question as to the relation of thin 
intelligible realm of the good to the physical and 
natural world carries him to the postulates of a 
divine universal order that keeps noth realms in 
harmony, and of an immortality in which the 
antinomies of earthly experience niny he recon- 
ciled. These two postulates, again, lend 11s once 
more to the idea of God. Such is the way in 
which the metaphysic of the religious jHjstu lutes 
involved in his ethics and actually deduced from 
the fact, of freedom is developed by Kant as his 
philosophy of religion, and this he sets forth more 
distinctly in his Religion inner hath der (Irenzen 
der hlossen Vcrnunft (‘Religion within the Limits 
of mere Reason’). The religious implications of 
these postulates he regards as constituting tho 
kernel of Christianity in the only form in wdiich it 
can now be maintained. 

(c) The aesthetic and teleological philosophy . — 
There remains still another function of pure 
reason, viz. that which finds expression in the 
teleological conception of reality as subservient to 
the ends of spirit. As reality, in relation to tin* 
beholder, is felt to have meaning and purpose also 
in art and in aesthetic satisfaction, Kant deals with 
both tho teloological and the aesthetic judgment in 
his third great work, Kritik der urlhe itskraft 
(‘ Critique of the Faculty of Judgment ’). In this 
work, following tho method of his earlier Critiques , 
he show's that in our teleological conceptions like- 
wise there is an a priori mode of judgment that 
emanates from the very nature of reason. The 
design, or purposive character ( Zwcekmassigkeit ), 
of the world cannot be metaphysically demon- 
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Ht rated, but it asserts itself in an a priori type of 
judgment or interpretation as an irresistible con- 
viction. We cannot fail to see how far apart this 
a priori lies from that of theoretical science, as also 
from that of the ethico-religious sphere. It implies 
no theoretical and logical certainty, no ethically 
imperative obligation, but a process of interpreta- 
tion that plays freely upon things, making as if 
these subserved a kingdom of spiritual ends. The 
teleological interpretation is thus closely related to 
the artistic. In tho latter, however, * end ’ has a 
peculiar meaning : the aesthetic end of the beautiful 
is a disinterested end ; it is that inner harmony of 
the contemplated object in which the necessity of 
nature and the freedom of tho spirit seem to 
coincide, and in this apparent coincidence lies the 
end that gives us pleasure. The beautiful is, in 
fact, the harmony of the real, which is otherwise 
always in discord with itself, and it exists only in 
the contemplating and formative subject ; but, as 
in contemplating it we simultaneously feel an 
a priori necessity, it is of more than merely indi- 
vidual or transitory validity. The beautiful is 
thus tho symbol of the inner unity of the real — 
a unity which cannot be demonstrated by theoretic 
metaphysics. As such a symbol it has an essential 
function in the domain of reason, since it guaran- 
tees from the side of the subject that conception of 
reality which could otherwise he fabricated only 
by a teleological rnetn physic, though, of course, 
never really attained by it. 

(d) Defects of the .system . — With the Critique of 
Judgment Kant completed his discussion of the 
series of great philosophic problems which lay 
within his view. As was indicated above, his 
survey lacks a systematic psychology, while at tho 
same time a psychological basis is presupposed in 
the tripartite division of his critical work as well 
as in his exposition of the functions of reason to 
which he devotes his several Critiques ; and this 
ambiguous attitude towards psychology has been 
much criticized. The system likewise lacks a 
properly developed logic— a want which is all the 
more felt because Kant carefully distinguishes his 
own transcendental logic from the formal logic of 
the Aristotelian type. He used tho latter as the 
starting-point and guiding thread of his philosophy ; 
tho former, as a theory of an intra-experiential 
rationalism, constitutes the actual con tent of his 
system. He nowhere definitely explains the rela- 
tion between the two, and yet that relation is felt 
to be of tho utmost importance whenever we ask 
upon what theory of knowledge his distinctively 
epistemological system is const rue ted. Nor did Kant 
give any special consideration to history ; all that he 
provides in this field is a few short studies in which 
certain principles for an estimate of history are 
deduced from his ethical philosophy of religion. 

4. The further development of the Kantian 
philosophy. — For a time tno system of Kant in its 
original form seemed to German thinkers the only 
possible philosophy- — philosophy, indeed, in its 
absolute and final expression. After the lapse of 
a decade or two, however, this attitude was aban- 
doned, and the system has since been amended, 
supplemented, or transformed from many points of 
view. It has nevertheless maintained its position 
as the nucleus of German philosophy, and even to 
the present day all the great systems either emanate 
directly from it or define their position by critical 
reference to it. The later modifications arose 
partly from the system itself, in which lay tho 
seeds of various germinative ideas and various 
possibilities of development, partly also from tho 
influence of certain general movements of con- 
temporary thought which assimilated it or mingled 
with it. We may distinguish three main lines of 
development. 


(а) The metaphysical development,— In its view 
of consciousness and the a priori , the Kantian 
theory undoubtedly contains metaphysical ele- 
ments which it took over from Leibniz, but did 
not recognize or define as metaphysical. If, how- 
ever, we follow up Kant’s idea of consciousness— 
if we ask, as Leibniz had asked, why individual 
minds agree with one another, how consciousness 
is related to the data of experience, and what is 
the source of the a priori in consciousness — we are 
brought once more to metaphysical problems akin 
to those of Leibniz, and, in particular, to the idea 
of the absolute consciousness, or God, and the task 
is then to lind a way back to the individual reason. 
A metaphysic of this kind— partly influenced, no 
doubt, by the ethical and literary tendencies of the 
time— was evolved from Kantianism by Fichte, 
Schelling, Hegel, and Schopenhauer; and, just us 
such metaphysic sprang directly from Kant him- 
self, so it is still drawn by many thinkers of to-day 
from the neo- Kantianism of recent times. 

(б) The psychological development. — It was 
possible to proceed in a directly opposite way, 
and to emphasize and further develop the anti- 
metaphysical aspects of Kantianism. Those who 
took this course proposed to regard the a priori as 
assigning the final limits to specifically human 
knowledge, and to dissolve in it all relations to a 
* consciousness in general.’ Instead of a concep- 
tion of things still inherently metaphysical, there 
thus emerges an anthropological conception which 
secs in the a priori our only organ of experience, 
and in its limits our essential limitation. Such 
is the teaching of J. F. Fries (1773-181,’Jj, who 
regarded himself, in contradistinction to the meta- 
physicians, as the tiue continimtor of Kant. Once 
the a priori had come to be interpreted in a maimer 
essentially anthropological, however, it was im- 
possible to evade endeavours to derive and explain 
it ; and, if such procedure could not look for support 
to metaphysics, the a priori necessarily became 
the object of psychology, its apparently absolute 
objectivity being explained by social psychology 
and the emotion of reverence. Thus transcenden- 
talism was resolved into relativism, psychology, 
and oven pragmatism. An instance 01 the first is 
the philosophy of Simmel ; of the second, that of 
Vaihinger. 

(c) The epistemological development.— Finally, it 
may be regarded as Kant’s great design to keep 
clear of lnith metaphysics and psychology, and to 
safeguard those presuppositions of all logic and all 
science which form the groundwork of correct 
thinking. Philosophy in that case is exclusively a 
doctrine of tho a priori conditions of science, and 
of its vindication as an entirely independent and 
inwardly necessary activity in which the autono- 
mous and ideal nature of the spirit finds expression. 
This view of the a priori is one that adheres rigidly 
to the Critique of Pure Reason , and altogether 
disregards the a priori of the other Critiques , 
which certainly cannot bo brought under the con- 
ception of purely scientific theory. Philosophy is 
thus transformed into epistemology and logic. 
This is the theory held by Cohen, Natorp, Licb- 
mann, Riehl, Windelband, Rickert, and Husserl— 
thinkers who, no doubt, differ from one another in 
much, but are all at one in resolving criticism into 
logic and the theory of knowledge. Philosophy, 
they hold, does not cognize realities, but takes 
account only of the laws of reason, through which 
alone the real is brought within tho sphere of tho 
scientific consciousness. The methods of philosophy 
produce and guarantee real objects by subjecting 
them to thought. The critical and logical analysis 
of consciousness must bo much more rigidly separ- 
ated from the psychological and genetic analysis 
than was done by Kant himself. The proper 
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subject-matter of philosophy is logic ; metaphysic 
is abolished, or ranked with practical convictions ; 
psychology is a science of consciousness lying side 
oy side with, but quite independent of, philosophy 
in the proper sense. Wo need not wonder that a 
theory of this kind should be met with ever re- 
newed criticism at the hands of both metaphysicians 
and psychologists. 

Literature. —K ant's works are collected in the ed. of O. 
Hartenstein, Leipzig, 1867-60. A new complete ed. is being 
issued by the Berlin Academy of Sciences. From the enormous 
mass of literature relating to Kant we may select the following 
works: K. Fischer, Immanuel Kant und seine Lehre*, Heidel- 
berg, 1909 ( « Geschichte der neuern Philosophic, iv. and v.); 
Alois Riehl, J)e.r philnsophische Kritizismus J , Leipzig, 1908; 
H. Cohen, Kanin Throne der Erfahruna a , Berlin, 1SS5 ; 
J. Volkclt, Immanuel Kant's Erkenntnisstneorie nach ihren 
Grundpnnefjnen analysirt , Leipzig, 1879 ; G. Simmel, Kant, 
do. 1904; F. Paulsen, Immanuel Kant: Leben und Lehre, 
Stuttgart, 1898, Kng. tr., London, 1902 ; H. Vaihinger, Pie 
Philosophic dcs A Is Ob 2, Berlin, 1913 ; O. Liebmann, Kant und 
die Epufonen, Stuttgart, 1 865, Zur Analysis der H’irkliehkeit*, 
Htrasshurg, 1011; H. Rickert, Pie Greuze n der naturioisscn- 
schaft lichen BeyriJ}'sbilduny’*'Vii hingen , 1913; W. Windel- 
band, Prdludien, do. 1911 ; Paul Natorp, Plato s Idrcnlchre , 
Leipzig, 1903; E. Troeltsch, Das ll istorische in Kants Re- 
liywnsphilosophie, Berlin, 1904 ; E. Caird, The Critical Philo * 
gophy oj Kant , 2 vola., (llasgow, 1889. 

Translations: Critique of Pure Reason, by J. M. I>. Meikle- 
John, London, 1897, F. Max Muller, London, 1881 ; The Meta- 
physic of Ethics, by J. W. Semple#, Edinburgh, 1871 ; Critique 
of Practical Reason, and other Works on the Theory of Ethics*, 
by T. K. Abbot, London, 1879. A copious bibliography is given 
in DPhP iii. [1905] 286- 320. E. TROELTSCH. 

K A PA LA-KRIYA . — Kapil la-lcr iya ( 8 k r. ‘skull- 
rite ’) iH the Indian ceremony of breaking the skull 
of the corpse, performed at the cremation or at the 
burial of a member of an ascetic Order. 

‘ We aro told in the OuriHja-purarja tlmt when a man [who, 
from his evil deeds during life or from some defect in the proper 
ceremonies at his decease, becomes subject- to Yatnu’s penalties] 
dies his spirit takes a downward coursu through the intestines 
and emerges in the same manner as the excreta ; whereas . . . 
the spirit of u good man finds itH way through the tenth aperture 
of the body, which is a suture nt the top of the skull, culled the 
Bruhma-raudhr&in, “Brahma’s cre\ ice ” ’ (M. Monior-Wiiliams, 
Brahmanism and Hinduism*, Loudon, 1891, p. 291). 

This orilico is also known as tho susumntivudi, 
‘blessed channel.’ It is further believed that 
Sannyasi or Vogt ascetics, whose spirits pass 
through the crown of the head, go straight to 
heaven. Such a limn, it is said, by the force of 
his austerities, has the power of coneentrating his 
soul in the crown of his head anil of dying at will, 
when the soul leaves the body through the brahma - 
randhram [Ilir XV. i. [1883] 150 n.). 1 The corpse 
of such a teacher is placed in the grave in a sitting 
posture, and Jiis successor in office, to ellect the 
release of the spirit, strikes a coco-nut or a concli- 
shcll on the skull, and in the opening thus formed 
lays the sacred ammonite, tho Sdlaqranut . The 
Chuvashes of E. Russia similarly believe that tho 
soul leaves the body through the back of tho head 
(J. G. Frazer, JA l xv. ( 188GJ 83 n.). It is remark- 
able that in the Neolithic Age and among some 
modern savages it was the custom, in cases of 
epilepsy or similar maladies believed to bo the work 
of evil spirits, to trepan the skull of the patient so 
as to give exit to the evil spirit (A. W. Buckhiiid, 
JAI xi. [1882] 7 IK ; W. .Johnson, Byways in 
British ArchtEology , Cambridge, 1912, p. 32J). 
Among the Buddhists of Si k him, 

‘after advising the spirit, to quit its body and its old associa- 
tions and attachment to property, the Lima seizes with the 
forefinger and thumb a few hairs of the crown of deceased's 
head, and plucking it forcibly is supposed to give vent to the 
spirit through the roots of these hairs; and it is generally 
believed that if the Aphobo [Lain*] is, as he should lie, a Luma 
of exceptional virtue, an actual perforation of the skull occurs 
at this instant through which passes the liberated spirit ’ (L. A. 
Waddell, in Gazetteer of Siklum, Calcutta, 1895, p. 379 ; cf. his 
Buddhism of Tibet, London, 1895, p. 489). 

1 On the importance which is attached to the openings of the 
body in magico-rdlgion see W. It. Halliday, Greek Divination , 
Loudon, 1913, p. 176. 


Hence arises the belief that the cutting of a lock of 
hair from the top of the head facilitates the de- 
parture of the soul (Frazer, loc. cit.)- In India the 
rite of smashing the skull is generally performed 
when the corpse is half burnt, (lie chief mourner using 
a piece of sacred wood or a bamboo for the purpose. 

Litkraturk.— I n addition to the authorities quoted, see BG 
ix. i. [ 1001) 49; J. A. Padfield, The llindu at Horned, Madras, 
1908, p. 211 ; J. A. Dubois, Hindu Manners, Customs and 
Ceremonies, tr. II. K. Beauchamp**, Oxford, 19u0, p. 539 ; E. 
Thurston, Castes and Tribes of Southern Indio, Madras, lSk-9, 
*t “99. \\\ (TlOOKE. 

KAPILA. — The mime of the founder of the 
Sfuikliya system ( see SASjkhya). Since nil Indian 
tradition is unanimous in recognizing under this 
name tho author of the Sahkhya school, we are 
unquestionably bound to see in Kapila. a historical 
person, who, as is proved by the dependence of 
Buddhism on his teaching, must have lived before 
the middle of tho Cth cent. u.c. All tho accounts, 
however, which have been preserved in the litcra- 
t-uro of the Brahmans relating to the life of 
Kapila are so full of legends and contradictions 
that wo are unable to attribute to them any 
historical value. The information given by the 
Buddhist authorities with regard to him doseives 
more serious consideration, since they commct 
Kapila with tho name of tho city of Kupilavastu, 
tho birthplace of tho Buddha, ami ascribe to him, 
therefore, a sphere of activity the geographical 
site of which agrees well with tho internal relations 
which subsist between Buddhism and the Sahkhya 
philosophy. 

Mo work by Kapila lias been preserved. For 
that the SniikhyasCttras are an entirely modern 
work, and have no claim to hear bis famous name, 
has long been an established conclusion. We 
have no real ground for supposing that any com- 
positions at all are duo to lus authorship. 

Literature.— R. Garbe, Pie Sdqikhya- Philosophic, Leipzig, 
1894, p. 25 f. ; F. Max Miillcr, Six Systems of Indian Philo - 
Sophy, iamdon, IfV.*9, p. 28717, GAKBK. 

KAPILAVASTU.— Kupilavastu (-vatflni, -rui- 
gara, -pura), interpreted either as ‘tawny town* or 
as ‘the town of Kapila’ (a mythical sage), accord- 
ing as the first element of tho word is taken to bo 
an adjective <>v a proper name, is tin* name of tho 
town famoijK in legend as the, ancestral home, of 
Gautama Sakyamuni, the Buddha, commonly 
called Buddha. Tho four great holy places of 
Buddhism from very early times were Kapila- 
v until, Gaya, Benares, ami Kusinagara, associated 
respectively with the birth, enlightenment, min- 
istry, and death of the Master (see art-. IJUDLHIA). 
The myths descriptive of the foundation of Kapila- 
vastu, which assume diverse forms, all equally 
unhistorical, are summarized ns follows by Watters 
(‘Kupilavastu in the Buddhist Books,’ JHAS t 
18US, p. 535) : 

1 This city, according to tho mythical accounts of tin* Buddha's 
royal ancestors, had been founded In tho sons of an Ikgvaku king 
of the Solar race. Tho king who refgned at 1'otnlakn, according 
to some, or at Naket, according to others, yielding to the en- 
treaties of his wife or concubine, drove his four sons into exile. 
These princes, accompanied hy their sisters and a largo retinue, 
went northwards, arid after a long Journey halted at a pleasant 
suitable site near the hermitage or a rlshi [sage] named Kapila. 
The rishi welcomed the exileH, and with solemn rite gave over 
to them a piece of ground on which to settle and build their 
city. When tho city was laid out and occupied, tho nett!* is 
called it in gratitude Kupilavastu or Kapilauagara, from the 
name of their kind patron. This happened in a period of 
remote antiquity. The city of Kupilavastu thus founded was, 
according to the generally received accounts, situated mar, 
or at the southern slopes of tho llimavat [llimala.vu] mountains 
and in the kingdom of Kosala. ... It must he noticed, how- 
ever, that in some of the Chinese texts the site of Kupilavastu 
is placed in a district to the north of the llimavat, the rot a I 
exiles being represented as having crossed this range and 
settled on the south side of u mountain hc.\ond. . . . But the 
majority of the texts is in favour of the supposition that the 
city was situated on or near tho southern slope ’ of the Himalaya. 
Tills position, which is indicated hy the earliest Indian texts, 
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must be accepted as the correct one, because the town, notwith- 
standing the mythical tales of its origin, had a real existence to 
the south of the mountains. Its site continued to be visited 
by a series of Chinese pilgrim* for several centuries after 
A.o. 400, and even now, In spite of obscurities in detail, can be 
iduntifh'd to a curtain extent with ruins situated in the plain 
not many miles distant from the outermost IltmMayan range. 

The Lalitauistara and other works which profess 
to tell the story of Buddha’s infancy and early life 
are full of glowing descriptions of the material 
glories of Kapilavastu, and of tho magnificence 
of the royal court supposed to have been held 
there by Baja Kuddhodana, father of Gautama 
Buddha. But thoso tales are purely works of 
imagination without any basis of solid fact. The 
real life-story of Buddha is almost completely lost, 
and the romance which does duty in the books for 
his biography will not bear criticism. There is no 
sound reason for believing that either ho or his 
father ever enjoyed the position of regal magni- 
ficence ascribed to them by the pious imagination 
of later ages. Eveii some or the Buddhist treatisos, 
as Watters points out, doscribe Kapilavastu as ‘ a 
small unimportant town without any attractions,’ 
too small for the accommodation of the growing 
families of the legendary Tkgvaku princes. The 
real Kapilavastu, although raised to a certain 
degree of ecclesiastical grandeur by the erection of 
monasteries and other religious buildings after the 
time of Anoka, never can havo been a large and 
wealthy city. 

Tradition placed the actual scene of the nativity, 
not at Kapilavastu itself, but at a grove or garden 
called LumbinT, some miles to the eastward. There 
the holy infant was fabled to have sprung from his 
mothers right side as she stood under a tree, to 
have been caught in the arms of the gods, and 
forthwith to have taken seven stops, and pro- 
claimed himself Lord of the World. The legend 
of these and other supposed incidents of tiie 
nativity was well established by the beginning 
of the Christian era, and supplied subjects for 
long mythological narratives and numerous works 
of art. Writers and sculptors found equally wel- 
come material in the many miracles with which 
the imagination of the faithful adorned the early 
life of the founder of their religion. All these 
marvels were closely associated with Kapilavastu. 
A specially favourite topic was the story of the 
departure of the young prince from the gate of 
his father’s palace, as lie started on his journey 
into the wilderness in order to assume the mendi- 
cant’s robe and to live the hard life of a begging 
friar. Certain bas-reliefs descrilxid by A. Toucher 
( L'Art grtco-bvuddhique du ( landhftra , Paris, 1905, 

i ». 300) exhibit tho figure of a personification of 
vapilavastu in the conventional, garb and pose 
of a Greek city-goddess lamenting tho loss of her 
youthful lord. After be had obtained full enlight- 
enment under tho Bodhi-tree at Gaya (< 7 . 1 ;.), 
Gautama, was believed to huvo paid two visits 
to his Sukya relatives at Kapilavastu. The 
wondrous words and deeds attributed to him 
on thoso occasions will be found detailed in all 
the works dealing with the legendary history of 
Buddhism. Ilis final visit to Ids ancestral town 
is associated with tho legend of its destruction 
by King Vidudabba [alias Vifudhaka, etc.). Like 
the connected fairy tales, this story is told in more 
ways than one, but all the narratives agree that 
Viiludabha either expelled or massacred almost all 
the inhabitants. Gautama sighed over the desola- 
tion of the place, which he had tried in vain to 
prevent, and departed, vowing that he would 
never return. From that time Kapilavastu passed 
almost out of existence, and it is certain that the 
first authentic record of the site at the beginning 
of the 5th cent. A.I>. represents the town and its 
neighbourhood as a wilderness nearly uninhabited. 


A curious group of seventeen small stupas dis- 
covered at Sftgarwa, two miles north of Tilaura 
Kofc, in Jan. 1898, by A. Fiihrer, and destroyed by 
his excavations, may possibly mark the traditional 
scene of the massacre of the Sakyas by Vidudabba. 
At the level of the foundations of each of theso 
structures the lowest layer consisted of nine, seven, 
or five bricks, tho central brick of e&oh being carved 
with the design of a full-blown lotus, under which 
the relic-caskets were placed embedded in the soil. 
The other bricks of the layer had figures of maces, 
tridents, axes, and other ancient weapons stamped 
upon them, which indicate that tho monuments 
were erected in memory of a band of warriors 
regarded as sacred persons. If tho massacre of 
tho Sakvas by Viduuabha really occurred, it must 
be dateu about 500 B.C., or a little earlier, the date 
of the death of Buddha being taken as c. 487 B.c. 

In those legendary days tho territory of Kapila- 
vftstu seems to have been a dependency of the 
kingdom of Kosala, which was equivalent ap- 
proximately to the modem province of Oudli. 
The books enumerate a considerable number of 
towns and villages as situated within the borders 
of the Kapilavastu country, but none of them can 
be identified, and at the date of our first authentic 
and detailed account of the region all those towns 
and villages had decayed. There is little reason to 
expect that the sites of most of the various settle- 
ments mentioned in the Buddhist treatisos will 
ever be determined. A city designated variously 
by the names of Koli, Devodahn, and Vyfighru- 
pura, which lay to the cast, Rome miles beyond 
the Lumbini garden, was intimately associated 
with Kapilavastu by tradition, and there aro 
some grounds for thinking that its position may 
be ascertained by local investigation. Tho intro- 
duction to the k 'undid data lea (no. 636 in tr. by 
H. T. Francis and E. B. Cowell, vol. v., Cam- 
bridge, 1905) narrates a curious story about a 
threatened light between the inhabitants of Deva- 
daliaund those of Kapilavastu concerning disputed 
claims to water for irrigation. 

About 249 B.C, the emperor A 6 oka (q.v.), under 
the guidance of his preceptor, Upagupta, performed 
a pilgrimage in state to tho spots sanctified by tho 
sojourn of Buddha. The first place visited is said 
to have been the Lumbin! garden, tho scone of tho 
nativity. The fact that Asoka actually came to 
that spot is placed beyond doubt by the inscribed 
pillar at ltummin-dei, which was erected by tho 
emperor in the twenty-first year after his corona- 
tion, to commemorate his visit. Thence A 6 oka 
proceeded to Kapilavastu, and the inclusion in his 
tour of that locality, only a fow miles distant from 
tho Lumbini garden, is attested by another in- 
scribed pillar now lying by the side of the Nigfili 
tank, but not exactly in its original position. The 
inscription, kowovor, does not mention the name of 
Kapilavastu. The literary tradition {Aiokavaduna), 
which professes to give the details of tho imperial 
pilgrimage, locates at Kapilavastu a number of 
legends, which probably were not inventod until 
after Aioka’s time. 

The earliest definite description of tho town of 
Kapilavastu and the surrounding country is that 
given by the first of the Chinese pilgrims, Fa-hian 
(Fa-hsien), who was shown round the reputed holy 
places at the beginning of the 5th cent. A.I>., about 
six hundred and fifty years subsequent to the 
pilgrimage of A&oka. In or about A.D. 630, Hiuen 
Tailing (Yuan Chwang), the most learned and 
eminent of the Chinese pilgrims, followed liis pre- 
decessor’s example, ana, under tho guidanco of 
local monks, minutely examined and carefully 
recorded the positions of the numerous localities 
at or near Kapilavastu associated by tradition 
with the legend of Buddha. All modern attempts 
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to identify existing ruins with Kapilavastu neces- 
sarily have for their basis the descriptions recorded 
by the two pilgrims named, which are the only 
extant ancient detailed accounts of the town. The 
topographical and archaeological problems sug- 
gested by the pilgrims’ narratives are far too com- 
plicated for discussion here, but a brief notice of 
the travellers’ observations is indispensable. 

The visit of Fa-hian to Kapilavastu may be dated with ap- 
proximate accuracy in A.n. 408. He found there ‘ neither king 
nor people.' The site of the city was marked only by desolate 
ruined mounds, anil was uninhabited save for a few monks and 
a score or two of the common people. The surrounding country 
was equally deserted, the inhabitants being few and far between, 
and the roads infested with wild elephants and lions. The 
nionks who clung to the drearv ruins and acted as guides to 
pilgrims were not embarrassed by philosophic doubts, ami had 
no hesitation in pointing out the exact spots where Gautama 
•at under a tree, met his father, and so forth. Fa bian, too, 
was easy of belief, and found no ditlhmlty in accepting os gospel 
truth all that was told him by his guides, lliuen Tsiang, not- 
withstanding his erudition, was equally credulous, and was 
shown even more ‘ sights ' than his predecessor. The country 
continued t-o be in much the same state ns in Fa-hian’s time, the 
city of Kapilavastu being so utterly ruined that its limits could 
not be ascertained. Hut the solid brick foundations of the 
central ‘palace city* were still visible, and were estimated to 
measure nearly three miles in circuit. This walled town is not 
ment ioned by Fa-hian, who places Kapilavastu about nine miles 
to the westward of the Lumbim garden. Ilmen Tsiang locates 
his Kapilavastu some fifteen or sixteen miles from the same 
point. Now the site of the Lutnhlni garden is determined 
beyond the possibility of doubt, as already observed, by the 
Adoka inscription, which, it may be added, is supported by 
other cogent proofs. Tne discrepancies between tlio two 
pilgrims in the matter of the distance from the fixed point, and 
in sundry other particulars, show that different places must 
have been pointed out to them us being Kapilavastu. 

Local investigation, in which the present writer 
took a share, makes it clear that the ‘ palace city’ 
of lliuen Tsiang is represented hv the ruined 
walled town now known as Tilanra lvot, while the 
Kapilavastu of Fa-hian must ho identified with 
the group of ruins near the village of Vipriiwa, 
about ten miles S.S. E. from Tilaura Kbfc. This 
conclusion, although in reality inevitable from the 
rcmissoH, has been criticized ns being incredible, 
ut a little consideration diminishes the apparent 
improbability. The town, according to tradition, 
had been utterly destroyed more than 900 years 
before the visit of the earlier pilgrim, and more 
than 1100 years before that of his successor, and 
both the pilgrims found tho region in a state of 
utter desolation. It is obvious that, if there is 
any truth in the tale of the destruction of tho 
place by Vidddabba, genuine knowledge in detail 
of the particular holy snots so glibly pointed out 
by the local guides could not possibly have sur- 
vived, and that their identifications must have 
been fanciful. As Watters observes (JliAS, 1898, 
. 543), they failed to show tho Bakyas’ assembly- 
all and other objects frequently mentioned in the 
liooks, the reason apparently being that the guides 
either did not know where to place them or had 
nevor read tho books in which they aro described. 
The same inference may be drawn from their 
silence respecting the now famous Piprawa stupa, 
the most interesting building in tho whole region, 
which is not mentioned by either pilgrim. Evi- 
dently it had been completely forgotten. The 
whole of the ‘identifications’ recorded in detail by 
the pilgrims have a fictitious and tin verifiable 
aspect. The walled town of Tilaura Kot was much 
better suited than the PipiTiwft ruins to fit in with 
the legend of the regal splendour of Ka|)ilavastu, 
and it does not seem incredible that the site associ- 
ated with the legend should have been moved in 
the course of more than two centuries. Whatever 
may be the correct explanation of the ascertained 
facts, tho present writer adheres to the opinion 
published by him in 1901, that tho PiprawA group 
of ruins represents the Kapilavastu of Fadiian, 
while Tilaura Ket and the neighbouring remains 
represent the Kapilavastu of Iiiuen Tsiang. The 


known position of the Lnmbinl garden and the 
local conditions limit the possible alternatives to 
these only. 

The Piprawa stilna, alluded to above, when 
opened by W. C. reppe in Jan. 1898, proved to 
have been built for the purpose of proHurving a 
great sandstone culler, in which were placed live 
vessels, one being of rock-crystal and four of 
steatite. Sundry minute fragments of bone dis- 
tributed among the vessels were accompanied by 
more than a thousand gold stars and minute jewels, 
mostly of exquisite workmanship. The bits of 
bono evidently were tho rolics in honour of which 
the jewels were deposited and tho stupa erected. 
An inscription scratched round the lid of ono of 
the vases in very ancient Brfthmi script, probably 
earlier than that of the A£oka period, is interpreted 
by Barth, lUlhler, Rhys Davids, and Bischel as 
meaning that bodily relies of the Blessed Buddha 
were deposited by his brethren the Sakyas with 
their sisters, sons, ami wives. Fleet, disputed the 
accuracy of this rendering, proposing to read the 
inscription as recording tho deposit of relies of 
Buddha’s relatives and not those of Buddha him- 
self. Tho knowledge of the most ancient PrukriL 
is not yet sufficiently advanced to warrant a final 
solution of the linguistic problem presented by tho 
inscription, but it may be said t hat Fleet’s view is 
open to grave objections, and that the current in- 
terpretation probably will prove to be substantially 
correct.. If this should be the case, the opinion of 
Rhys Davids that, the Pipniwii stupa is that, eroded 
by the Silky ns over their share of the relies from 
Buddha’s funeral pyre may be defended with good 
reason, and the present writer’s theory that 
Biprliwa represents tho Kapilavastu of Fa-hian 
will receive strong support. The numerous arclueo- 
logical problems suggested by the imperfectly 
known remains in the Nepalese tarrii nml adjacent 
districts of British India- Bnhraich, Basil, (lorakh- 
pur, mid Cliamparan— are ho closely interwoven 
with the history of Buddhism that tlie solution of 
them would be a matter of world wide interest. 
But they cannot be solved without, patient and 
scientific exploration, conducted for an adefjuate 
time by competent persons, equipped with sufficient 
funds and appliances, and heartily supported by tho 
governments of both India and Nepal. Unfortu- 
nately there is little reason to suppose that these 
conditions will bo soon satisfied ; and in all proba- 
bility the mystery of Kapilavastu wi II continue for 
many years to be the sport of unverified conjecture. 

The following indications will enable tho reader to trace on 
any large-scale map of India the approximate potations of the 
places named in this article. The bambini garden is repre- 
sented by tho mound now known as Uummin-dei, i.e. ‘goddess 
of Kummin.’ In tho ancient Magadhi dialect, in which the 
inscription on tho pillar was written, initial It is replaced by L, 
so that Lnmbinl or Lvmmini is identical with Jluunmn. Tim 
mound is situated in the Nepalese turai, about six miles north- 
east of Dulha in tho HritLsh District of gusli, and is in T.ippu 
ltu in m in- dei, about two miles north of Wiiuo'aiipur, the head- 
quarters of tho Ncpfilonu taint'd, or subdivision, and one milu 
north of the village culled 1‘atjaria or Para rift. Tim Tilftr rixer, 
the ‘river of oil' of lliuen Tsiang (teL « ‘ oil ’), flows a short 
distance to the east of the mound. Tho nearest railway station 
is IJskft, on a branch of the H. and N. W. Hail way. The position 
of the mound approximately is 27° 28' N., ami t»8* 20' 1C., about 
60 miles in a direction slightly west of north from Gorakhpur 
(20° 46' N., 88° 22' K.). The village ami lliuliililst ruins of 
Piprftwft stand on tho Hirdpur estate of W. O. Pepp.'>, near 
boundary pillar no. 44, and Just inside tho border of the Hasti 
District. The direct distance from itummin-dei, in a direction 
Bouth of west, is hardy 8 miles. Tilaura K<'4, in Nepalese 
territory, is about 10 miles N.N.W. of Piprawa, ami li or 16 
miles from Rummln-dci In a north-westerly direction as 
measured on the map. The ruins to the H.S.W. and east of 
Tilaura Kot extend lor two or three miles. The outermost 
range of hills is about 12 or 16 miles to the north of the Kofr. 

Litre atcre. — J. Legge, Trawls of Fa-hun , A lie card nj 
Buddhistic Kingdoms, Oxford, JKkO; Buddhist Brairds of the 
Western World (Travels of Iiiuen Tsang [Yuan rhwang]), tr. 
8. Julien (Paris, 1868), S. Heal (London, 1900), and T. Watters 
(do. 1904, 1806); Aiioka inscriptions (see AEoka and Bil»wia); 
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P. C. Muklierjl and V. A. Smith, * Antiquities in the Tarfti, 
Nepal, the Region of Kapilu vastu ’(Arch. Surv. Hep., Itnp. ser., 
vol. xxvi. pt. i., Calcutta, 1901); various writers In J RAH, 1893, 
1899, 11)05, 1906; ZDMU Ivi. (1902); and Bull. Acadthnie den 
Inscriptions, 4th ser., vol. xxvi. (1893). 

Vincent A. Smith. 

KARAITES. — The Karaites are a Jewish sect 
which took its rise in Babylon during the latter 
half of the 8th cent. A.D. Their Hebrew name is 
Jyirdim (c'mp), ‘ adherents,’ or B'ne mikra (•» 
mpa), meaning 'sons of the writing/ tlm watch- 
word of the sect being ‘ Back to Scripture from 
Tradition/ i.r. from ‘ Talmud. * The watchword, 
however, came to bo a purely theoretical one, as 
the Karaites developed a tradition of their own, 
the only difference being that it was called, not 
‘tradition/ but ‘the yoke of inheritance’ (V^d 
nrrvn), and that they held as binding the doctrines 
and usages which, while not taught in the Bible, 
were recognized as obligatory by all (the pap, or 
my, corresponding to the Muslim ijina , i.e. ‘ con- 
sensus ’), and of which a large number had come 
down from those who returned from the Exile, i.e.. 
from 'the good figs/ as they are designated, with 
an allusion to Jer 24 s . 

The designation ‘ Karaites/ however, was not 
applied to the sect until the 9th cent. A.l). 
Originally they were known as 'Auanites, from 
the name of their founder, ’Anfin b. David, of 
Baghdad. Our sources of information regarding 
'Anan and the motives that prompted him to 
initiate the new movement nro meagre and 
shrouded in obscurity ; moreover, they are not 
altogether reliable, as, in the lirst place, the oldest 
of them are not of earlier date than the first half 
of the 10th cent.; and, secondly, they all show con- 
siderable bias, as emanating either from his ad- 
herents or from his opponents, the Kabbinists. 
They agree only in two points, viz. that 'Anan 
was descended from the exilarchs, i.e. that he was 
of the lineage of David, and that ho was deeply 
versed in Rabbinic and Talmudic lore. The 
lyar.iitcs will not admit, however, that they are 
a sect of late origin, or that they separated from 
the integral organism of Judaism. On the con- 
trary, according to the earliest extant Karaite 
account, viz. that of Alul Yusuf Ya'qub al- 
IjVirki-'ani (or lyarkasani), as given in his Kit ah 
tU-'Anirtir vutl- Marti kib / written in A.D. 937, the 
first- Jewish schism took place in the reign of 
Jeroboam ; thereafter arose the lirst sect— the 
Samaritans — and then, at the foundation of the 
Second Temple, the Kabbinists, whose leader was 
Simeon the Just, and who simply continued the 
evil work of Jeroboam. These, in turn, were op- 
posed by t he party of the Sad d lice es, which arose 
under the leadership of Zadok and Boethos. Zadok 
discovered a portion of the truth, but the finding 
of the whole truth was the achievement of the 
exilarch 'Amin, who lived in the reign of the 
Khalif al- Mansur (734-775). The Kabbinists tried 
to compass the death of 'Anil u, but God saved 
him from their hands. This reading of history 
appears in all the Karaite chroniclers, and at 
length, in the later of them— Mordeeai b. Nisan, 
Solomon b. Aaron Troki, Simbali Isaac Luzki, 
and Abraham Firkovitch— it assumes the most 
fantastic forms. 3 But it is quite unhistorical, 
and, besides, it fails to explain the origin of the 
J£araito teaching. The reports of the Arabic 
writers all show the influence of the Karaite 
sources.* According to the Rabbinical records, 

1 ed. A. Ilarkavv, Zap. Vosf. Otdel. Imp. Rust. Aroheolog. 
Ohsi'cxtrn, viii. [139-1] 247ff. 

3 ( -f. I’fiznanski, REJ xliv. 161 IT. 

The Arabic authors who give more or less Inaccurate in- 
formation about 'Amin and the garaiteM are: Mupilihar h. 
Tahir al-Makclisi (pseudo- Ilnlt/t), ed. C. Huart, Paris, 1399-1007, 
iv. :i4 ; al-IUruni, ed. E. Sachau, London, 1879, p. 68 f.; al- 
Shahrnstani, ed. Cureton, London, 1342-46, i. 167 ; and MaferizI, 
in 3. do Sacy, Chrestomathie arabc”, Paris, 1826, i. 91. That 


again, the earliest of which is that of Sa'adya 
UftOn (892-942), the motive of 'Anan’s revolt 
was injured pride. In the election of the exil- 
arch by the CeAnlm, -who did not believe in his 
orthodoxy, lie was set aside, and his younger 
brother, fyananiali, a man of inferior learning but 
more staunch in the faith, chosen instead. 'Anfin 
refused to accept this decision, proclaimed him- 
self exil&rcli, and was in consequence thrown into 
prison. Here he made the acquaintance of a com- 
rade in persecution — none other than the celebrated 
Abu 1.1 uni fa, the alleged founder of the yanifite 
School, 1 who is said to have advised him to appeal 
to the Khalif as the champion of another religion. 
Tn this way 'Anfin was induced to take the path 
that led to schism. 

That personal motives played a part in the 
action of 'Anan may well be the case, but in the 
light of religious history it is quite impossible to 
suppose that personal motives alone could have 
created a movement which maintained a vigor- 
ous life for centuries. The truth is that in the 
7th and 8th centuries the foundations of Judaism 
in the East were most insecure. The rise of Islam 
and the religious conflicts within its pale, the 
inllux of general knowledge, and other factors 
of the kind acted with revolutionary effect upon 
the Jewish mind, and gave rise to various sects, 
as, e.ff ., that led by Abi\ 'Isa al Isfahan! (end of 
the 7th cent.), who was partly a pseudo-Messiah 
and partly a sectary, anu who acknowledged the 
prophetic character of both Jesus and Muhammad ; 
that of his pupil Yudghan, and others. It is pos- 
sible, moreover, that Saddnceoism had not wholly 
died out, and in some form or another made itself 
felt as an underlying force in religions life. But 
the Sadducees and the Karaites were at one, above 
all, in their adherence to the written Word and 
their rejection of oral tradition ; and then, secondly, 
in their acceptance of certain tenets which have 
been handed down as expressly Sadducean, as, 
e.//., the literal application of the itts taliovis (Ex 
2D 4 ), the interpretation of nntfn mneo (Lv 23 15 ) as 
meaning the Sabbath, so that the Feast of Weeks 
should always fall on the lirst day of the week, 
etc. The first to draw attention to this relation- 
ship was A. Geiger, 2 according to whom there was, 
in addition to the common Halakha that was ulti- 
mately deposited in the Talmud, an older Halakha, 
which is dimly traceable in the earlier Talmudic 
writings, and was common to the Samaritans, the 
Sadducees, and, subsequently, the Karaites. Other 
indications of t lie relationship are found in the 
statements of J^irVisani already referred to, in the 
writings of the many Kabbinists (Sa'adya, Abraham 
b. Da’dd, Judah Halevi, Abraham ibn Ezra, Mai- 
nionides, etc.) who simply identify the Karaites 
and the Sadducees, and, finally, in the fact that 
not only Sa'adya, but also Karaite writers of the 
10th cent., had ‘Sadducean writings’ in their 
hands. 3 It was with these various elements, to 
which others were subsequently added, that 'Anan 
instituted his movement. 

'Anan is said to have expressed his distinctive 
tenet in the bipartite formula quoted in connexion 
with his mime by Japheth b. 'All (end of 10th cent. ) ; 
'Search thoroughly in the Scripture, and do not 
rely upon my opinion.’ 4 The primary article of 
they are all dependent upon Karaito writings is shown by the 


fact that they all speak of 'Anan as an cxilarch 


) Cf. REJ xliv. 167, note 2. 

3 See esp. Das JuAmlhum und seine (ieschichtc, Breslau, 
1804-65, ii. 55 IT., and of. Pozuanski, in Abraham (Jeiyer's Leben 
und Lebensurrk. Berlin, 1910, p, 882 ff. 

* Of. REJ xliv. 170; H. Soheohtcr, Documents of Jewish 
Sectaries , Cambridge, 1910, i. p. xvlli ff. 

< Cf. REJ xliv. 180. 
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liis confession is accordingly the searching of the 
Scripture, and it signifies that Scripture is of itself 
sufficient, and requires no supplement of tradition. 
By Scripture is meant here, not merely the legis- 
lative portion of the Pentateuch, but the whole 
Bible; even the narrative parts must be drawn 
upon for the deduction of legal ordinances. In 
point of fact, however, 'Anan adopted all the 
methods of the Talmudists, who were likewise at 
pains to base their oral teachings, i.e. tradition, 
upon the written Word, and ho made extensive 
use of the thirteen canons of Rabbi lshmael. He 
availed himself, above all, of the canon of analogy 
(ffp'n, Arab, fciyds), perhaps under the influence of 
Abtl Hanifa, but his great aim was to read the 
laws always in the sense carrying the heaviest 
obligation. This rigour he applied very specially 
to tho laws of the Sabbath ana of marriage. With 
reference to tho former, he extended the idea of 
forbidden work to such processes as, being begun 
on a Friday, would automatically continue on 
the Sabbath ; thus it was unlawful to light on a 
Friday a candle that would keen burning till next 
day— Ex 35 3 being interpreted in that sense — 
whence he enjoined his adherents to sit in darkness 
on Friday evenings ; and similarly, reading Ex 16 29 
literally and as landing for all time, he forbade 
them to leave their homes on the Sabbath, except 
to attend tho worship of God. Tho marriage law 
ho made more rigorous in two ways : interpreting 
Gn ‘2“ 4 literally, he maintained that husband and 
wife wero really one flesh, so that, c.g., the wife’s 
brother was to be regarded not as the hus- 
band’s brother-in-law, but as his brother; while, 
again, applying tho method of analogy hero too, 
he extended tho forbidden degrees to all col- 
lateral lines, whether ascending or descending. 1 
This so-called rikkub ordinance (am) put great 
obstacles in the way of intermarriage among tho 
pantiles. Of 'Anan’s other innovations special 
mention may be made of his reconstruction of the 
calendar : ho bade his followers determine tho 
months according to the earlier method, i.e. observa- 
tion of tho new moon, and fix the intercalary month 
in view of the condition of tho crops (of. art. 
Calendar [Jewish], vol. iii. n. 118 f.). In this 
matter, too, ho brought his adherents to a state 
of mischievous confusion, as in different localities 
they celebrated the festivals on dill'crcnt days, 3 
an<f evil results followed also from his discarding 
the prayers hitherto in use, and substituting for 
them the recitation of psalms and verses from 
Scripture. Other regulations introduced by him 
relate to details of the laws about food and cere- 
monial purity, of feasts and fasts, of circumcision, 
and many other things. Ilia injunctions, more- 
over, are pervaded hv ft strain of gloom. He 
forbade the Jews of the Diaspora to eat flesh, as, 
according to his interpretation of l)t 12 21 , the use 
of such food was dependent upon the existence 
of a sanctuary and a sacrificial ritual. It should 
also be noted that, notwithstanding his adherence 
to the literal meaning of Scripture, he inter- 
preted many of the Biblical laws in an allegorical 
sense. 8 

'A nun set forth his views in an Aramaic writing 
entitled Sefer ha-Mi$wolh (‘Book of Command- 
ments’), of which, however, only fragments 4 sur- 
vive. He also wrote a kind of compendium of 

1 Cf. Pozn&n&ki, Kavfinann-Gedeukbnrh , Breslau, 1900, p. 173. 

- According to the narrative of tia'adya already cited, 'Anan 
specially unfed upon the Khalif that his rejection of the fixed 
calendar was the distinctive mark of a new religion, (loner- 
ally, the calendar plays a ffreat part in the history of Jewish 
sectarianism. 

® Of. Poznanski, In Studies in Jewish Literature issued in 
Honour of I\. Kohler, Berlin, 1913, p. 240 ff. 

* ed. Poznanski, in liEJ lxv. [15)02) 641?.; flarkavy, Studirn 
und Milteilunoen axis der St. Petcrsb. Dibliuthek , viii., St. 
Petersburg, 19o3, and Schechter, op. eit. ii. 


that work, which is referred to by its Arabic title 
of Fadhillika (faVto), and survives only in a few 
quotations. 1 There is no dogmatic theology in 
cither of these works, but, according to Ki^isini, 
their author believed in metempsychosis, and com- 
posed a work treating of it; 2 and ho is further 
said to have held, on the authority of Lv 17 n , that 
the essential nature of the soul consists in blood. 8 
Moreover, his * Book of Commandments’ is free from 
all controversy with the Rabbinists, nor does it 
contain a single opprobrious reference to them. 
According to Moses Ta^il, 4 a writer of the 13th 
cent., ‘Anan expressed a wish to have all tho 
Jewish (i.e. Rabbinical) scholars inside him, and 
then to have a sword thrust through him, so that 
lie and they might die together. But the witti- 
cism comes from a period later than ‘Anan’s. 

Tho second clause of 'Anan’s formula—* T)o not 
rely on my opinion ’—operated with disastrous 
effect among his early followers, who took cadi 
his own way, so that K lr ^ i8rinI Harkavy, p. 
28533) complains that it was hard to find two 
Karaites who agreed in all things. Thcro also 
arose in eonsequcnce various parties and groups, 
which, however, were all at one in rejecting tradi- 
tion. The ’Ananites, tho adherents ot 'A nan 
in the narrower sense, formed a distinct sect, 
which survived as such till the 10th cent. ; his 
followers in general, however, called themselves 
Karaites. 

The history of their outward and inward de- 
velopment may bo divided into live periods : (1) the 
earliest (9th cent.), (2) the Arabic (101 It and 11th 
centuries), (3) the Byzantio-Turkish (12th-10tli 
cent.), (4) the Taurido- Lithuanian (17th and INtli 
centuries), and (5) tho modern (19th cent, and 
after). To recount this varied development is, how- 
ever, no cosy (ask, tho reasons being, first, that only 
a fraction of the Karaito literature is accessible 
in printed form, secondly, that the K Jl, ' a ites ai’fl 
deficient in the historical sense, and have left 
behind them scarcely any historical works at all, 
and, thirdly, that they mix and confound periods 
and persons, partly because of their defective sense 
of history, and partly for the express purpose of 
glorifying their sect, the result being that the 
student of their literature often feels as if lie were 
groping about in a dark wood. 6 

I. The early period (5th century).- The move- 
ment initiated by 'Anan found the environment re- 
sponsive, especially in Persia, where, owing to the 
variety of religions (Pnrsiisni, Judaism, Christi- 
anity, Islam) strongly represented in the country, 
syncretistic and sectarian tendencies were widely 
prevalent ; and, indeed, the majority of the Muslim 
sects and heresies, as also the earliest Jewish sects 
(Ts&wites, Yudghfuiites), originated there. T11 Baby- 
lonia, his native region, hoivever, his teaching 
seems to have evoked less response, and this ex- 
plains why the official representatives of the Jews 
resident there, the Geoiiim, take no notice of 
Karaism, and why, c.g., the Gaori National b. 
Hillai (A.l>. 853, i.e. almost a century after ‘Anan) 
knows of the ‘Book of Commandments’ only by 
hearsay. 6 According to the later Karaite writers, 
’Anan migruted from Babylonia to Palestine, ami 
founded the still surviving K arai f c synagogue in 
Jerusalem. These statements, howowr, have no 
historical foundation; 7 in point of fact, his d<* 
scendants, who were nearly all honoured with tho 

iCf. REJ lxv. 181 ff. 

2 Poznanski, in Semitic Studies in Memory of Kohvt, 

p. 437 IT. 

Ha'adya, Kitab al-Amanat, ed. S. Landauer, Leaden, ISM, 
p. 190. 

4 Of. REJ lxv. 201. 

6 .SteinsdiwulfT, Di>’ hrhruinchen IJrbrrselfnn'jro, p. 948. 

« Sithlhr R. ' Am raw , fol. 38a ; of. REJ xliv. 192. 

7 Cf. Poznanski, in Jerusalem, ed. A. M. Lunoz, x. 11913] 85 IT. 
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title of ‘ exilaroh ’ or * prince,’ are found in Egypt. 
Of these descendants lus immediate successors are 
said to have been his son Saul and his grandson 
Josiah, of whom wo know hardly more than their 
names. 1 Josiah is said to have been the teacher 
of Benjamin b. Moses Nnhaw&ndi (i.e. of Nalm- 
wand in Persia), wlio flourished c. 830, and with 
whom began a new era in the history of the sect ; 
in fact, tho Arabs speak of the Karaites as * the 

companions of 'Anan and Benjamin’ 

and one Arabic writer makes 

Benjamin tho head of a distinct sect, the Benya- 
minya.* Benjamin is the first of extant authors to 
speak of the Karaites as TEnfi mikra (see p. 662*) ; 
and, wliile’Anan wrote in Aramaic, ho used Hebrew. 
WJiiJe he followed the Rabbinists in regard to 
many precepts of the Law, his method, especially 
with reference to the deduction of tho Law from 
the Scripture, was more consistent and systematic 
than theirs, lie laid greater stress than ‘Anan 
upon the necessity of independent investigation 
oi Scripture. 4 * He applied himself also to dog- 
matics, and affirmed, inter alia , that the personage 
who created the world, sent the prophets, per- 
formed all the miracles, revealed the law, etc., 
was not Cod Himself, but an angel whom He had 
created — a view which he based upon various pas- 
sages of Scripture, especially Ex * 3 2 * 6 , where the 
angel who appeared to Moses says : ‘ I am the God 
of thy father, the God of Abraham, tho God of 
Isaac, and the God of Jacob.* In reality, however, 
we havo here the Logos-doctrine of Philo, whose 
writings, translated into some Oriental language, 
circulated ill the East, and may quite well have 
been known to Benjamin. 6 Another of tho latter’s 
doctrines, founded upon Ezk 32 27 , was that divine 
penalties fall upon the bones of men. 0 Ho read an 
allegorical sense into many passages of Scripture. 7 
He enjoined that the months of Nisan and Tishri 
alone should be determined by observation of tho 
moon ; tho others, as was the practico among the 
Bnhhinists for all months, by computation. lie 
frequently differed from 'Aniln in his applications 
of the Law. Of his writings only the ‘Book of 
Laws’ {Srfcr Dmlm , published under tho title nsti-D 
pD*33, Eujmtoria, 1830) has been preserved. Ho 
also wrote a 4 Book of Commandments * (Srfer ha - 
MiswCth) and Biblical commentaries, of which, 
however, nothing is known beyond a few quota- 
tions by other writers. 8 

Daniel b. Moses al Ivumiai, or al-Damaghani, is 
spoken of as a pupil of Benjamin. As his surname 
indicates, he was a native of Damaghan, in the 
province of l>uniis ( Tabaris tan) ; lie flourished 
towards (he end of the 9th century. A point of 
special ini crest is his attitude to ’Aiian, whom at 
first he designated ‘the head of the wise* (rm 
D'V'DffD.-i), and afterwards 4 the head of the fools’ 
(Qv’Dsn e'*n). 9 In contrast to Benjamin, he was 
hostile (o secular knowledge, and rejected reason 
as a means of deciding questions of religious law ; 
and his opposition to his teacher is seen also in his 
denial of the existence of angels. The ‘angels’ 
mentioned in the Bible, as appears from l\s 78 4B 
104 4 , were nothing but natural forces. He was 
also entirely opposed t o the allegorical interpreta- 
tion of the Commandments, since ‘God did not 

1 Cf. Harlifivy. Istnriteskiyr Oterki Karaiimtva, ii. If. 

-Jeehurun, fit. .1. Kobak, i\. 35. 

:i 1\EJ xxix. 207. 

4 Poziiuimki, REJ xliv. 384a; Ilarkavy, Studien und Mitteil- 

ungen , via. 17<l. 

6 Cf. Poznanski, REJ 1. 10 if. 

« Sa'iutya, Kit ah al-Amandf, rd. Lamlaucr, p. 201; ltarkuvy. 
Iladtuthim gam yeahanim, vii. 20. 

■* Studies in Jewish Literature , p. 247. 

» (.if. Powianski, in Qqar Yisrael, iii. 120 . 

8 Kirkisfuii, ed. Uarkavy, p. 280, line 17. 


ordain his commandments in allegorical form .* 1 
In his interpretations of the religious law he tends 
to favour the more Bcvero alternative. Daniel like- 
wise composed a * Book of Commandments,’ pre- 
served only in a few quotations,* and Biblical 
commentaries, of which only two small fragments 
(on Leviticus) survive ; • he is also referred to ns 
the author of a work on tho law of inheritance . 4 

2 . The Arabic period (ioth and nth centuries). 
— This period is so named because most of the 
Karaite works dating from the centuries indicated 
were written in Arabic. It is the most brilliant 
age of Karaite litoraturo— an age in which the 
sect produced theologians, grammarians, lexico- 
graphers, exegetes, teachers of the Law, contro- 
versialists, etc., some of them writers of great and 
lasting importance. This illustrious advance was 
due in part to tho influence of the Rabbinists and 
of their now active bent towards secular science 
and their desire to provide a scientific founda- 
tion for Judaism; while, in turn, the Karaites 
influenced the Rabbinists, and, in particular, 
constrained them to engage more profoundly 
in the investigation of the Hebrew language and 
the rational exegesis of Scripture. Modem Jewish 
historians (Pinsker, Graetz, Burst), indeed, would 
characterize all tho earlier Jewish grammarians, 
Massoretes, and Biblical theologians as Karaites; 
but, while this view has been completely refuted 
by criticism, 6 there can he no doubt that the 
Karaites, whose very raison tVUre was their literal 
view of the Bible, devoted themselves in a special 
degree to the branches of knowledge in Question, 
and often gave the initiative to the Rabbinists. 
Another effective factor in the movement was 
polemics. The passive attitude of tho Gefinfm 
had to give way before the impetus and the re- 
cruiting power of ftaraism ; and now there arose 
the Gftfln Sa’adya, who as a youth of twenty-three 
had attacked ‘Anan in a polemical work in the 
Arabic language (A r itah at- rid d * aid 'Anan), and 
who made it one of tho great tasks of his life to 
fight against l^araism. Ilis challenge brought 
the Karaites into the field, and the contention 
inspired them with new life. While the struggle 
was of a purely literary character, it was sometimes 
conducted in no very becoming way on either side, 
and not infrequently with a biased deviation from 
truth. 0 Tho Karaites were not slow to retaliate 
upon their assailants, and directed their pointed 
but not always well-aimed shafts mainly against the 
anthropomorphic Haggada of the Talmud, as also 
against the mystical writings of a like kind that 
emanated in part from the schools of the Gefinfm. 

The literary activity of the Karaites during the 
period under notice asserted itself in nearly all the 
more important Muslim lands, i.e., besides Baby- 
lonia and Persia — the cradle and the nursery of 
lyaraism — in Egypt, N. Africa, and especially 
Palestine. In the last-named country an eager 
intellectual interest also prevailed among the 
Rabbinists during the 10th and lltli centuries; 
here arose, as a counterpart to the official school 
of Gefinfm in Babylon, a distinctively Palestinian 
Gafinate, and here tho Karaites likewise conducted 
a zealous propaganda about the same time. 

The most eminent representative of l£araism in 

1 Hadassl, Eshkul ha-Kn/er, Eupatoria, 1830, § 240 1 ; of. 
Studies in Jewish Literature , pp. 243, 248. 

,J Collected in Harkavv, Sluaien und Atitteilungen, vili. 1, 
187-102. 

lla-fjolfer , ed. I. 8. Fuchs, i. [1891] 109-173, and Saadyana, 
c*d, H. Scheehtcr, Cambridge, 1003, no. ]v. 

4 Cf. Sand par} a, no. xii.; also Poznanski, In Yevreyxkaya 
E nzpklopedya, *. r. ‘Daniel b. Moses/ vi. IMS. 

6 Cf. cHp. Steinscbneidcr, Magasin fur die Wissensch. des 
Judenthum * , xx. 230. 

0 Cf. Poznan ski. • The Anti-Karaite Writings of Raadiah Goon/ 
JQR x. [1897-98] 238-270, and The Karaite Literary Opponents 
of Saadtah Gann, London, 1908. 
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this period was undoubtedly the already men- 
tioned Aba Yiisuf Ya'qub al-jyirklsftni, or alj£ar- 
kastini (i.e, of Circesium on the Euphrates, or of 
£orkasfin, near Baghdad). As appears from his 
writings, he travelled widely, visited Persia and 
India, observed the customs of the heathen living 
there, was in personal tonch with the representa- 
tives of various Jewish sects, and argued with 
Muslim theologians on various questions relating 
to their religion, of which he had a thorough 
knowledge. So far as we can estimate from his 
writings, he was a widely cultured and thoughtful 
man, ‘who adhered loyally to his ancestral faith, 
but neither assumed an uncritical position towards 
the weaknesses of his own religious community, 
nor sot himself against the adherents of other re- 
ligions’ (T. Friedliinder, ZA xxvi. [1912] 91). In 
937 lie composed the first Karaite book of laws 
in the Arabic language; it is entitled Kitdb al- 
* A nwdr vhtl-Manikib (‘ Book of Luminaries and 
Outlook Towers’), and is divided into thirteen sec- 
tions. Tt differs from all works of its class in the 
fact that its first four sections are devoted to items 
of historical information and questions of dogmatic 
theology. The most important section is the first-, 
which contains a survey of all the Jewish sects 
down to the writer’s own day. 1 * J£irkfsfmi gathered 
his information partly from his own observation 
and his conversations with others, partly from the 
writings of his predecessors, and, above all, from 
those of David b. Monvan al-Mukammas, ami 
from the Kitdb uTMnkdldl of Abd'Tsii al-Warnlk- 
The book is invaluable as a storehouse of informa- 
tion provided by no other source, as, e.g. t regard- 
ing the Sadducees, who, it states, forbade divorce, 
and reckoned by solar months of thirty days; 3 
regarding the sect of the Maglulriya, i.e. ‘ cave- 
dwellers/ who are perhaps identical with the 
Essenes ;* regarding the remnants of the 'Jsawites, 
Okbarites, and' Ananiles still surviving in his day, 
etc. It is interesting to find that ho includes the 
Christians among the Jewish sects. In the opinion 
of many Karaites, .Jesus was a righteous and devout 
man, but Pauline Christianity was sheer heresy 
and a denial of Cod. 4 The subjects of the second 
section are the necessity of investigation and 
speculation with reference to the injunctions of 
the Torah, and the vindication of the proof ex 
rat ion r et ana login. In the third section ^irkfsftnf 
refutes the views of the sectaries, and in the fourth 
indicates the oaths that lead to the knowledge of 
the Law. He was likewise the first to direct a 
searching criticism upon the anthropomorphism of 
the Haggada, and to formulate a canon to deter- 
mine when the requirements of the Law were to 
be interpreted according to the inner, i.e. the 
figurative, sense. His position in these matters 
was inlluonced by bis contemporary Sa'adya, whose 
Opinions he also cites and refutes in other writings. 5 
In his views of the religious Law his attitude is 
one of independence. 

MSS of (,he Kitdb al-Amrdr nro found In St-. Petersburg 1 * and 
the liritiMh Museum. In addilion to the first section, various 
chapters from the other pminns have been edited by II. Ilirwh- 
feld (Arabic Chrestomnlhy in Hebrew Characters, 1-omlon, 181)2, 
pp. 110-121), and more fully by PoznanBki (In various publica- 
tion*). Friedliinder (op. n't.) edits the chapter against Islam 
(iii. 18), which reveals&ri intimate knowledge of its subject. Klrljd- 

1 ed. Harkavy, St. Petersburg, 1804 (cf. W. Bacher, JQR vii. 
[1804 05J(i«7fI.). 

a Cf. Schechter, Documents of the Jewish Sectaries, i. p. 
xviii. ff. 

8 Poznanskl, REJ 1. 14 ff. 

4 The Karaites were inclined to coquet- with Christianity and 

lslilm, although they sometimes assailed them vehemently, and, 
e.g., like other Jewish writers, they stigmatize Muhammad as a 

TiDB (pat till, a sarcastic play upon the word rasul). The M usllm 
powers are said to have been at first favourably disposed to- 
wards thu Karaites (cf. REJ xliv. l<if>). 

ft Cf. Poznanskl, The Karaite Literary 0ppe>7ients of Saadiah 

Oaon, p. 8ff., Stwiien in Jemsh Literature , p. 249. 


s&iii regarded the JT*td6 al-Awwdr, his greatest work, as only au 
introduction to his commentary ou the Pentateuch (Kitob <il- 
Itiydi} w'al-ljadd'it, ‘The Book of Flower beds and Hardens'), 
portions of which survive In MS. He refers also to the follow- 
ing writings as from his pen : a commentary on Job and Kohcleth, 
ami treatises on the unity of Ood, on translations of the Bible, 
and against the prophetic character of Mnbummad. 

A number of other eminent Karaite men of 
learning may be named here. David b. Boaz, a 
defendant of 'Anfin in the tifth generation (i.e. 
c. 910, though Ibn al-Hlti brings his date down 
toe. 993; cf. Poznanski, The Karaite Literary (J/)- 
ponenta of Saadiah Giton , p. 18), is aluays desig- 
nated ‘prince,* and enjoyed a position of gieut 
authority. His principal works were Biblical com- 
mentaries in Arabic, still partly extant in MS ; and 
a treatise on the fundamental doct lines of religion 
( Kitdb al-U§iil) is also ascribed to him. H is place of 
residence is unknown. The letter said to have been 
written by him from Jerusalem in HiOD is a forgery. 1 
David b. Abraham al-Fasi (i.e. of Fez, in Morocco), 
belonging to the latter half of the 10th cent., wrote 
in Arabic a magnificently planned Hebrew lexicon, 
entitled Kitdb Jam\ ul-AlfdtA which contains 
numerous contributions to l»i bliral exegesis and 
the comparative philology of the Semitic languages. 
Attempts to assign the work to the 12th cent, have 
proved futile. Sahl b. Fadl (Ilcb. Jaslifu* b. IJk\-od) 
of Tustar, in KhUzist/in, Persia, lived in the first 
half of the llth cent., and among other works 
wrote a critical adaptation of Aristotle’s JTiysies. 3 
Nissi b. Noah was long regarded as a pupil of 
‘Amin, but, according to recent research, lie lived 
in the llth cent., and resided in Pei sin. He com- 
posed what might bo called a commentary on the 
Decalogue, in which he made use of Hebrew philo- 
sophical terms. The most prolific Karaite exogete 
of the period was Japlielh b. 'All of Basra (end of 
lUt-Ii cent.), who translated the whole <)T into 
Arabic, and also wrote a very full commentary to 
it in that language. 4 lie was well-effected towards 
secular knowledge, 8 and composed, among other 
tilings, a polemical work against Sa’adya and bis 
pupil, Jacob b. Samuel. Levi, a son of the fore- 
going, wrote in Arabic a ‘ Book of Commandments’ 
(1007), which survives only in a Hebrew trans- 
lation, and also Biblical com ment.'i lies. In the 
held of sacred jurisprudence be was one of those 
who prefer the less exacting interpretation ; thus, 
e.g., ho inveighed against ‘Allan’s requirement that 
no light should he allowed to burn on t ho eve of 
the Sabbath. ‘Henson ordains that in honour of 
the Sabbath there should be light- in the house, for 
thus it is said (in Is 24 18 ) : “ with lights glorify the 
Eternal” (Bashyazi, Adrlcrrt filii/afnl, Euputoria, 
1835, fob 3P’). Thus sound common sense came 
at length to triumph over a rigid adherence to 
the letter. 

About this period, however, Knraito leu ruing bad, 
as was said above, a special centre in Jerusalem, 
where the lyaraites seem lor a time to have been a 
stronger party than the Kabhinists. .Jerusalem was 
perhaps t-lio home (r. a.D. 940-960) of Solomon b. 
Jerobam, the most zealous and HcrceM anti-Hrihbinic 
controversialist among t lie Karaites. Jlc was op- 
posed to philosophy and secular knowledge; he 
declaimed against t.ho learning of foreign languages 
-though he himself sometimes used Arabic- -and 
the reading of secular literature ; ho was even a foe 
to Euclid and the Hebrew grammar. He wrote in 

1 P. H. Frankl, MCWJ xxv. pSTfl) 50 IT. 

* MSS in .St. Petersburg and Oxford. Kxfrnofs have hem 
published by A. Ncubuuer, Notice unr la lexieo>jraphie /h brau.i"’ 
(Extrait du Journal Asiatique, Pans', J8»:J), pp. :‘7 and in 
the appendix to Abu‘1 Walid Mcrwiin ibn .huiuh, Kitdb nl-t.'tul, 
Oxford, 187b. coll. 773-»w. 

3 ('f. Stein»ehneider, Die arab. LUeratnr drr Jiuten, §Ui>, and 
O. MarjjoliouLh, II EJ Ivii. 814. 

4 of thin tho Song of Solomon and Daniel have been piibli-liLd 
in full ; certain other books only in part. 

5 Cf. A'/ £ xiii. [1900-4)1 J,m 
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Hebrew a bitter and vulgar rhymed epistle against 
oral doctrine in general, and Sa'adya in particular ; 
to this a pupil of Sa'adya — perhaps Jacob b. Samuel 
— composed a rejoinder in Arabic (cf. Poznanski, 
Z tit sc, hr. fur hear, liibliog. x. [1906] 47). Solo- 
mon was also a writer of Biblical commentaries 
in Arabic, of which only a specimen portion of his 
Lamentations has been printed. 1 Sanl b. Ma^liah 
(end of the 10th cent.) was a man of kindred mould 
with Solomon, but superior to him in many re- 
spects. He too wrote Biblical commentaries in 
Arabic, 2 and likewise composed a violent epistle 
against Jacobb. Samuel ; but his horizon was wider 
than Solomon’s, and he was a wonderful master of 
diction. In his epistle we find interesting data 
regarding the Karaites of Jerusalem, their ascetic 
manner of life, and their successful propaganda 
among the Babbinists. These data he repeats in 
his Hebrew' introduction to a * Book of Command- 
ments ’ w hich he wrote in Arabic ; 8 in that w'ork he 
urges his co-religionists to settle in the Holy City. 
He w r as likewise the first Karaite to propound 
canons for the determination of religious law. 
They are four in number: (1) reason or specula- 
tion (njnn nosn), (2) the actual words of Scripture 

(navo), (3) analogy (vpMss Arab, y* IjJ [see above]), 
and (4) the consensus of the community (my [see 
above]; cited by Hadassi, EshktU ha-KGfcr , § 1G8 2). 
Joseph b. Noah (c, 1002) seems to have played a 
great role among the Karaite scholars of Jerusalem. 
According to Ibn a1-JlHI, 4 his seminary was always 
attended by seventy learned men— doubtless an 
ideal figure, assimilated to the membership of the 
ancient Sanhedrim. Of Sabi's four canons Joseph 
rejected the third, analogy, and ho had a con- 
troversy witli Sahl regarding the question of fixing 
leap-year by the coming of spring (Ablb). He 
wrote ft commentary to the Pentateuch, which his 
pupil Abu’ 1 Kara] Harun b. al-Faraj recast in an 
abbreviated form p and also a work on grammar, 
which is quoted by the same pupil. This Abii’l 
Faraj was himself a distinguished grammarian, 
lexicographer, and Biblical exogete, and is referred 
to by Babbinist writers as ' the grammarian of 
Jerusalem.’ 6 He was the author of a grammatical 
treatise, Kitn bal- Mushtamil (completed in August 
1026), in eight hooks, of which the 7th and 8th are 
of special interest, the former being of the nature 
of a lexicon, giving the various meanings of each 
triliteral root, and the fresh significations it ac- 
quires by the transposition of its radicals, 7 while 
the hitter deals with Biblical Aramaic and its 
affinity to Hebrew. He also wrote, in Arabic, 
Kitdb n f -Kdfi, a grammatical W'ork, Shart al-A/flf, 
a book giving definitions of Biblical words, and a 
commentary to the Pentateuch. 

A still more important scholar of the period 
was Joseph b. Abraham uI-BasIr (Heb. ha-R6e,h, 
euphemism for ‘ the Blind ’), another pupil of 
Joseph b. Noah, and at once the first and the 
most renowned philosophical theologian among 
the lyaraitcH. Even at an early dato he was con- 
fuiinded with lyirklsani, or else regarded as anterior 
to him ; but it is now certain that lie flourished in 
the first half of the lltli cent., and diod probably 
c. 1040.“ As a philosopher, al-Basir w as domiimtell 

1 ed. 8. Fcunrot eln, Cracow, 1898 ; cf. Poznanski,. J(J>R xiii. 330 ff. 

8 There is a M3 fragment of his Deuteronomy in 81. Peters- 
burg. 

3 ed. Harkftvy, in ITn-Mclif, 1870, p. 030; c;f. Poznanski, 
The Karaite Literary Opponents of Saudiah Gao a, p. 33, and 
Jerusalem, ed. Lnnrz, x. 97. 

* JQIl lx. [1890- 071 433; cf. Zeitschr./iirhebr . Bibl. il. [1807] 79. 

8 MS in St. Petersburg ; cf. llarkavy, 7.ATW i. 150. 

0 Of. Packer, UEJ xxx. 232-250, and Poznanski, ib. xxxiii. 
24-30, 197-219, Ivi. 42-09. 

7 Cf. Poznanski, REJ xxxiii. 24 ff., 107 ff. 

8 cd. If irsohfold, In Arabic Chrestomathy , j>p. 64-60. 

<*Cf. Poznanski, 'Nouveaux renseignements sur Abou-b 
Farad j ben al-Furadj ' in REJ lvi. 43 ff. 


by the influence of the Mu'tazilite kal&m, as w'as 
indeed the case with almost all the Karaite philo- 
sophers ; 1 hence the Karaites as & sect are usually 
referred to by Arabic writers as ahl al'adl w'cit - 

tawhid(jj>s*.jjb\j JjuJl Jjbl), ‘the people of 
tho righteousness [or equity] and the unity [of 
God].’ Thus he too enunciates five principles 
of the confession of the divine unity : (I) tho neces- 
sary assumption of atoms and accidents, (2) the 
necessary assumption of a creator, (3) tho necessary 
assumption of divine attributes, (4) the necessary 
rejection of attributes falsely ascribed to God, and 
(5) the assumption of His unity notwithstanding 
the plurality of His attributes — the attributes 
being elements of Ilis nature, and not entities 
that exist outside of Him. Al-Baslr was a believer 
in free will {kadr), and an opponent of ‘Anfin’s 
doctrine of metempsychosis — though he upholds it 
as true in the case of tho 'Abdiya — repudiating an 
idea current in many Mu tazilito groups, viz. that 
God’s dealings with tho children and animals to 
which Ilo allots suffering aro justilied by that 
doctrine. He was likewise opposed to the theory 
of Benjamin al-Nahawandi (see above). Ho ex- 
pounded his philosophical view's in a two Arabic 
treatises. Ilis chief w T ork is the Kitdb al-AIuh- 
(aim, 3 * the one surviving pattern of a w'ork on the 
Mu'tazilite kalam that might quite as w’cll have 
been composed by a Muslim ’ a — just as in the 
introduction he maintains that revelation by tho 
prophets must necessarily bo supplemented by 
speculative knowledge, l'or centuries the treatise 
was known only in the Hebrew' translation by 
Tobiah b. Moses (below', 067 1 ’), bearing the title 
Refer ha-N c 'im6tk (nvnun *iso), and it is only recently 
that certain chapters, both of the original and of 
the translation, have seen the light in the form of 
graduation theses. 4 A compendium of the al-Mnh ■ 
tawl is found in the Kitdb nl-Tanwiz, or al-Mnn - 
.yurt, 8 translated into Hebrew by Tobiah b. Moses 
as Mahkinmth PctM ('ns nO’unD). 6 An analysis of 
both works has been published by 1\ F. Frankl. 7 
The al-Mnhtaivi exercised a vast influence upon 
the scholars of the age, and even the last IjCaraite 
philosophical theologian, the Aaron b. Elijah to be 
dealt W’ith below (1364), owes everything to it. 
Al-Basir was likewise tho author of other philo- 
sophical treatises, 8 for the most part now lost, lie 
occupied an influential position as a teacher of 
the Law. He was the first to protest against the 
rigorous Karaite regulations concerning marriage, 
the so-called rikkub theory (above, p. 6G3 ft ). In A. II. 
428 (A.D. 1036-37) lie wrote in Arabio a ‘Book of 
Commandments’, entitled Kitdb al-Istibmr , sec- 
tions of which, treating of legacies and ceremonial 
purity, are found in MS in tho British Museum. 
It was no doubt from this w'ork that his successors 
drew their numerous references to his views of 
religious law. 

Joshua b. Judah (Arab. Abil’l Faraj Furkiin 
ibn Asad) w ? as a pupil of al-Basir, and, like his 
teacher, a philosopher and a teacher of the Law, 
while ho was also an exegoto. lie executed an 
Arabic translation of the Pentateuch, and com- 
posed two commentaries on it, one of which (1030) 
was an exhaustive work, the other (begun 1051) 
an epitome. B His work as an exegete was greatly 
esteouicd by Abraham ibn Ezra. As a philo- 

1 Of. Maimonidcs, Daldlat, i. ch. 71. 

8 M8 In Budapest. 

8 Steinschneiaer, Die hebriimhen Uebenetzumjen , p. 453. 

4 Budapest, 1005-1913, containing chs. 15, 19, 23, 26-30, 34, 
and portions of 8, 22, 24. 

8 MS in the British Museum. 

fl In several MS.S. 

7 Kin mu'lazilitiecher Kalam , etc., Vienna, 1873 ; nf. also his 
Ueitrape zur Li t teraturtpmch ich te dor Harder, Berlin, 1S87. 

8 Enumerated in Steinschueider, Die arab. Literatur der 
Jttden, § 60. 

» Cf. G. Marifoliouth, JQR xi. [1S98-99] 187 ff. 
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sophical theologian, he wrote philosophical homilies 
on Genesis and numerous dogmatic treatises, which 
survive, however, only in Hebrew translations. 
His philosophical position is exactly that of his 
master, ana, like the latter, lie was an adherent 
of the Mu'tazilite kaldm. The only extant me- 
morial of his activity as a teacher of the Law is 
a treatise on incest in a Hebrew translation, Sefer 
ha- ArdyOlh (ed. I. Markon, St. Petersburg, 1908), 
in which he delivered a more decisive blow to the 
rikkub theory than even his teacher had done, 
with the result that it was completely discredited. 
The outstanding achievement of Joshua, however, 
consists in his having trained a ^roup of pupils who 
carried the Karaite teaching to European countries. 

Joshua was the last representative of Karaite 
learning in Palestine, anti after his day, i.e. from 
the last third of the 11th cent., the intellectual 
activity of lyaraism disappears from the Holy 
Land, while the period of spontaneous and creative 
vigour comes likewise to an end. This collapse 
was probably due to political occurrences, viz. the 
capture of Jerusalem by the Seljuks in A.D. 1071, 
and by the Crusaders in A.D. 1099. 1 It is recorded 
that a large number of the Karaites — or all of 
them — were, together with the liabbinists, driven 
into a synagoguo by the army of the Crusaders, 
and there burned to death.* In 1642 the Karaite 
traveller, Samuel b. David, found in Jerusalem 
only twenty • seven Karaites, occupying fifteen 
houses, 3 while it is said that in 1749 there was 
not a single adherent of the sect in the Holy 
City. 4 In 1912 the Karaites in Jerusalem num- 
bered eighteen persons (live males and thirteen 
females), belonging to live families and living in 
three houses (in one of which was the synagogue). 3 
The centre of Karaite life was now transferred to 
Eastern Europe, and this brings us to the beginning 
of a new period. 

3. The Byzantio- Turkish period (12th - 16th 
cent.). — This may he divided into three shorter 
stages, viz. (ft) a time during which the Karaites, 
by translating the works of the Arabic period into 
itebrew and gathering up the results of the past, 
simply maintained and consolidated what had al- 
ready been attained (close of the llLh cent, and the 
12th cent.) ; (b) a time of advance and q nasi- renais- 
sance (lHt.li- 1 5th cent.) ; and (e) a time of complete 
decadence (16th cent.). 

The outstanding feature of the first of these 
three sub-periods was its activity in the work of 
translation. Young men came in largo numbers 
from Byzantium to study under Joshua at Jeru- 
salem, and there learned Arabic. They then 
returned home, mainly to Constantinople, where 
in a relatively short time they translated all the 
more important lyaraite works that had been 
written in Arabic -a feat which Fr&nkl 6 charac- 
terizes as ‘an achievement so great in respect of 
mere mass that we cannot wonder if its quality 
should be poor.’ Its defects of quality were due 
to the translators’ inadequate grasp of the Arabic 
language. Tho translators were mostly of Byzan- 
tine origin, and were familiar with Byzantine 
culture ; and in their translations, besides Arabic 
words which were taken over unchanged, we find 
largo numbers of Greek words, and these, again, 

1 These two events also caused irreparable damage to the 
Palestinian GflAnate already referred to. The Swljuk conquest 
forced it to abandon Jerusalem. It settled in Trahulus, and, 
when that city was itself taken by the Crusaders on the 12th of 
July 1109 (of. It. Rohricht, Gexchichte dr* Kbniijrnchs Jerusalem , 
Innsbruck, 1«U8, p. 81), the Gilonate no longer existed in the 
Holy Land (of. IlEJ xlviii. 170). 

* Qraetz, Geschicht« der Juden, vi. s 95. 

8J. H. Ourland, Ginze Israel, Lyck and St. Petersburg, 
1886-67, i. 12. 

* Gf. Jerusalem, ed. Lnnnc, vi. 240. 

8 Cf. the monthly periodical, Karaimskaya Zhizn, for 1012, 
p. 60. 

* Ikitrage, p. 11 


as wo might expect, were subjected to great cor- 
ruption by tho copyists. Tho influence of tlie 
translations was nevertheless very great, as they 
alone, and not the originals, wore studied. The 
greatest and most eminent of the translators was 
L'obiali b. Moses, who is sometimes indeed called 
lla-Maatik (‘ the translator’). Being in a manner 
a pioneer, lie had to construct a terminology, and 
this is harsh and often ill-devised. His principal 
translations are those of the writings of al-Basir 
and his teacher Joshua, and, while he sometimes 
added to the matter of these works, he also m»\v 
and then condensed it. Of Tobiah’s own works the 
host known is his very full commentary on the 
Pentateuch, entitled Osar Nchmdd , which, how- 
ever, is for the most part a compilation from David 
h. Boaz and Japheth b. 'All. 1 He also enjoyed a 
considerable reputation as a teacher of tlie Law, 
and reference is often made to his dictum that 
every tradition accepted by the lyaiuites is sug- 
gested in Holy Scripture, and that it was mere 
lack of understanding to assert, that there were 
Karaite traditions which had not the support of 
Scripture.- Another greatly valued translator was 
Jacob b. Simeon; tho names of the rest arc un- 
known. Other noteworthy Karaite scholars of 
Byzantium in this epoch are Aaron b. Judah lyus- 
diiui (i.e. of Constantinople), who devoted himself 
specially to the study of the marriage law, and Jacob 
1). Reuben, author of a commentary on the Bible 
entitled Sefer ha - Osh er, and drawn mainly from 
bis predecessors, especially from Japheth 1>. 'All. 

This sub-period closes with the publication of 
one of tho most notable productions of Karaite 
literature, the EshkOl ha-lvufer, written by Judah 
1). Elijah Hadassi in IMS. 3 Jost 4 compares it to 
a sea into which How all the streams of Jynraito 
learning. Even on its formal side the work is 
remarkable. It consists of 379 sections, written 
in a rhymed prose, and all its Htrophes, which, 
with few exceptions, are acrostically arranged 
under the Hebrew alphabet in the diiect and in- 
verse order (i.e. and "pwi), end in This — 
to say nothing of the atlected language and the 
cumbrous diction — gives the work a character of 
tedious monotony. Moreover, Hadassi tabulates 
all the injunctions of the Law and his other data 
under the 'Pen Commandments of the Decalogue; 
and here, too, lie has to resort to all manner of 
artifice. He claims to be no more than a compiler, 
and frequently emphasizes the fact, (see especially 
tho end of the twenty-third repetition of the alpha- 
bet), and, in point of fact, the Eshkol hn-lufcr 
takes tho form of an encyclopjedia in which are 
accumulated the results of ail previous Karaite 
learning. In his attitude towards the Rahbinists 
he is most spiteful and savage, and may in this 
respect lx* matched with Solomon b. Jcrohain and 
Said b. Masliab. Ho fastens, above all, upon the 
first, second, and ninth Commandments of Hie 
Decalogue, and ho reproaches the Talmudists lor 
having in their grossly sensuous lJaggada obscured 
the unity of God, conjoined Him with other beings, 
and made false representations of the Biblical 
personages. 9 lie was also well versed in secular 
science, philosophy, and dogmatic theology. Hh 
views are dominated by Mutazilitc influence 

i HEJ xxxiv. 181. 

-Cf. Aaron b. Elijah, Gan Eden, Eupatorin, f«l. hh, etc. 

8 ed. Kiipatoria, ls3<$. 

4 Genchichte des J udentv in», ii. 352. 

o Cf. esp. alphabets 105-124 and 358 f. Hadassi, infertile- 
loss, does not scruple to make copious use of Ual.hinical write is, 
nor does lie always acknowledge his sources. Tins is particu- 
larly true of bis work in thp fh Id of Hebrew pliiI<»Io->. Thus 
be plagiarizes from the ild/nauim of his juinc'cr contemporary, 
Abraham ibn Ezra, in a manner that am. .mils to sheer fraud 
(cf. Bucher, in MtrWJ xl. 73. 126). 

tf Gf. M. Schreiner, Der Kaldm in dor judischen Literalar, 
Berlin, 1805, p. 38. 
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but his information in the sphere of secular science 
is drawn in part from Byzantine sources, as ap- 
pears from the numerous Greek glosses to his 
work, which, however, are sometimes omitted and 
sometimes distorted in the published edition. 1 
Hadassi was likewise the first Karaite writer who 
formulated articles of faith. These are ten in 
number — to correspond, no doubt, with the Ten 
Commandments — and are as follows: (1) creation 
from nothing; (2) the creator is God; (3) God is 
one, formless, and different from all other beings ; 
(4) God sent Moses and the Prophets ; (5) through 
Moses, God revealed tho Torah, which in its word- 
ing is of itself sufficient, and does not require to 
he supplemented by oral teaching (the specifically 
Karaite article) ; (6) the Torah must bo learned by 
every Israelite in the original Hebrew ; (7) God 
appointed a sanctuary ; (8) tho resurrection of the 
dead ; (9) reward and punishment in the future 
life ; and (10) the redemption of Israel by a Messiah 
of the posterity of David. Theso articles were set 
forlh in a work which, as a later writer, Aaron b. 
Elijah, 2 proudly affirms, was composed twenty-nine 
years before the Sefer ha-MaMi of Maimonides. 

About this time, as we read, there were Karaites 
also in the extreme west of Europe, in Spain. A 
certain al -Taras had migrated from Castile to 
Jerusalem, where he enibrahed l£araism and be- 
came a pupil of Joshua b. Judah, and then 
returned to bis native place as a propagandist of 
his new faith. After his death his work was 
taken up by his wife, designated Mu' allium (‘the 
teacher *) by their adherents, who seem to have 
been fairly numerous. By tho intervention of 
Kahhinist 'dignitaries at the Castilian court, how- 
ever, the Karaites in Spain were subjected to 
persecution, and it is stated that from 1178 they 
wore completely lost sight of. There is evidence to 
show, nevertheless, that there were Karaites in 
Castile as late as tho 13th century. 3 In other 
West European countries the sect was known 
only by repute, 4 although an occasional Rabbinist 
scholar, as, /*.</., Meshullam b. Kalonyrnus, 8 thought 
it necessary io deal critically with its teachings. 

In the East, and especially in Egypt, the Karaites 
at this time occupied a position of great respect, 
and perhaps used it domineeringly. Tn Egypt they 
numbered amongst them many physicians of emi- 
nence, as, e.f/., Abu’l Bayyan al-Mudawwar and 
Sadid ill- Din Abu’l Fadl Da’iid b. Sulainuin (per- 
haps a sou of the. foregoing). 8 It was in Egypt 
also that their * piinces,’ the descendants of * Anan, 
resided, and about the period under notice their 
•rince was Solomon b. David (Arab. al-Ita’is AlnVl 
‘Vidl), the author of several works. Here, too, 
lived (In* earliest and the only outstanding Jyaraite 
poet, Moses b. Abraham Dar'i, whom their un- 
critical historians assigned to tho 11th cent, and 
regarded as the model of all the greater Hebrew 
poets, Gabirol, the two Tim Ezras, arid Judah 
Halevi, while, as a matter of fact, tho relation 
was exactly the reverse. 7 

1 Cf. Prank I, in MOW.) xxxiii. [185UJ 410 ft. 

- ' AV fiu-Ifai/hn. ch. 18. 

t "t. LmO’*, \ix. 200 200. 

4 Ilm cf. in I'. Cun/.icr’a Ila-Kshkol , vii. 221. 

6 Cf. Fivini.tim, ./ udaica (Cohen's Festschrift), Berlin, 1912. 
p.MiOlY. 

Cf. ll>n Ahi Tsuihi'a, ed. A. Muller, Kditignberg, 1SS4, ii. 115- 
118; iSteiuschnoider, Die amhisrhe Literatur drr Juden,i 153 f. 

7 On Moses cf., most, recently, I’nznanski, in Yevreyskaya 
Knzyklnpedt/a, s.v. (vii. lHf.), and the literature cited there. 
It is jjossible that Elijah b. Abraham’s valuable little work 
on the separation of the Karaites from the Rabbinisls (pi^n 
D'JTVU C'Klp.l, ed. in Pinsker, Lik%u[e gadmoniot, pp. 99-106, 
on which cf. I’oznanski, The Karaite Literary Opponent* of 
Saadnth (Lion, p. 73) was also written about this time. .Samuel 
dm 'Abbas, who became a Muslim convert in 1183, says that 
most of the Oriental Karaites of his day had embraced Islam, 
and that all of them were prepared to do so (of. MG WJ xlii. 
200) ; but it is a question whether we can believe him. 


As time went on, the Karaites came to be more 
and more affected by the influence of Ilabbinism 
and the Rabbinical literature, and their power 
gradually waned. The Rabbinical intellectual 
giants of Spain carried Judaism to heights which 
tho Karaites were quite unable to scale. In Egypt 
their prestige was shattered by the advent of 
Maimonides. The latter certainly dealt most 
gently with them, but he saw to it that Karaite 
usages and Karaite interpretations of the Law 
which had crept into Rabbin is tic communities 
were rooted out. 1 From the end of the 12th cent, 
the vitality of K araiBm was but completely 
spent. Attempts were made to revive it ; strong 
personalities arose within its pale { there were con- 
ciliatory approaches to the Kabbinists ; but the 
sect was no longer truly alive. Its unyielding 
insistence upon adherence to the past shut it off 
from the vitalizing springs of progress and doomed 
it to a fatal atrophy, ana from this point onwards 
its fortunes require but brief narration. 

At tho beginning of the second portion of the 
Byzantio-Turkish period, i.e. in the opening years 
of the 13th cent., we hear with growing frequency 
of Karaites living in the land of Kedar (i.e. of 
the Tatars)— the Crimea. Why they came there, 
and whence they came, aro questions not easily 
answered. At a later clay an attempt was made 
to show that they had migrated thither, as one 
might say, in pro- historic times!; but this is a mere 
falsification of history (see below, 8 5). It is pos- 
sible that the Chazars who had been converted to 
Judaism had intermingled with the Karaites, and 
that this might explain the presence in the Crimea 
of a body of people exhibiting a somewhat impure 
Jewish typo of religion. Our earliest information 
regarding this body is provided by the traveller 
Pothabya of Regensburg (encl of 12th cent.). He 
states that there were heretics in tho land of 
Kedar who did not follow tradition — of which, 
indeed, they had never heard — who were accus- 
tomed to sit in the dark on Friday evenings, whose 
prayers consisted only of psalms, etc. Further, 
Xulohat in tho Crimea was the native place of the 
Aaron b. Joseph or Aaron the First (c. 1260-1320) 
who removed to Constantinople — one of the most 
sympathetic minds that the Karaites ever produced, 
lie was a doctor by profession, but he wrote (in 
1294) a commentary on the Bible entitled Sefer 
Mibhdr * a very remarkable piece of work. His 
fair-mindedness towards Rabbinist adversaries, 
with whom he often agrees, is particularly worthy 
of noto. * Truth and error,’ ho says, * are not what 
they aro in virtue of the person who utters them, 
but are so entirely on their own account.* At 
a later date lie was actually regarded as a pupil 
of Nabmanides. His views in theology and tno 
philosophy of religion, like those of his prede- 
cessors generally, are based upon the Mu'tazilite 
hthlm , but he also shows leanings to ArisLotelian- 
isrn. 8 He rendered his party a more effective 
service, however, in the sphere of religious wor- 
ship, as the order of prayer universally adopted 
among tho Karaites from his day was due to him, 
and he also enriched the ritual of the synagogue 
with about eighty sacred poems; 4 ho was, in fact, 
the most prolific and distinguished of K aralto 

1 Of. Bacher, Die JliMexepese Moses Maim (inis, Strassburg, 
1S97, p. 174 ; Neumann, in the Hungarian Bloch- Juhrlschrift, 
Budapest, 1005, pp. 164-170; Friedlauder, in MGWJ nil. 
40!) ff. 

2 The greater part of it was printed at Kupatoria in 1885. 

3 Schreiner, oji. cit, p. 57. 

4 In addition tn the writings mentioned, he composed a small 
grammatical treatise entitled KHil Yf.f i, which, however, he left 
unfinished ; it was completed in the 16th cent, by Isaac Tishbi 
(Constantinople, 1581 ; Eupatoria, 1847). It was in the time of 
Aaron that Sheinariah Ifcriti of Negropont (A. c. 1290-1820) made 
his attempt to adjust the differences between the Karaites and 
the Rabbi nlsts(cf. Gruetz, Gesch. derJnden , vii. 2 300 f.). 
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litnreical poets. Tt maybe remarked here that 
the Karaites adopted many of their synagogue 
songs from the Rabbini&Ls, and that in other parts 
of tneir liturgy as well they could not evade (he 
influence of the latter. Moreover, in diilerent 
countries they instituted diilerent ritual forms . 1 * 

A still more versatile, more fortile, and more 
learned writer was Aaron b. Elijah or Aaron the 
Second (born Nicomcdia, c. 1300; t Constanti- 
nople, 1369), who was at once a philosophical theo- 
logian, a teacher of tho Law, and an exegete, and 
is designated by his co-religionisU ‘ the Karaito 
Maimonides.’ lie expounded his philosophical and 
theological views in his 'Ey ha-jjuyim , * in which 
he is chiefly concerned to guard the Mu'ta/.ilito 
Ical&m against the Aristotelian teachings which 
had found their way into Judaism largely through 
the writings of Maimonides. A more signilieant 
work is his exposition of tho religious law, the Gan 
Eden, 3 in which he lays down the principle that 
belief in the unity ami tho other attributes of God, 
as also in His government of tho world, is the final 
aim of the Law. In his commentary to the i’enta- 
teuch, Ketcr Torah, 4 the influence of lbn Ezra is 
clearly traceable. 

In the early years of the Turkish domination the 
Karaites were frequently persecuted by the govern- 
ment; but, as an offset, their relations with the 
Rabbinists becamo quite friendly. Mutual for- 
bearance and tolerance helped to bring about this 
result. Elijah Mizrafli of Constantinople (c. 1455- 
1525), one of tho greatest Rabbinical scholars in 
Turkey — in opposition to Moses l£apsali, the 
chief Rabbi of Turkey — allowed the Karaites 
to bo instructed oven m oral tradition. Many 
Karaites sat as scholars at tho feet of Enoch 
Saporta and his pupil Mordecai Komtino, a man 
of universal culture (middle of the 16th cent.), 
and received instruction in the Talmud, decisions, 
and general scienco.® Hon Gedaliah, who had 
come to Constantinople from Lisbon (+ before 
1487), tried, with the acquiescence of the Karaites, 
to bring about a re union with the Kabbiuists. 
One of the pupils of Komtino was Elijah b. Moses 
Bushyazi, the most eminent Karaite scholar of the 
day, who resided first in Adriunople and then in 
Constantinople, and whom the Karaites call ‘ the 
last Decisor’ (pi nan pmen). His most important 
work is his treatise on the Law, Adderet Eli yah u, 
a monument of clear expression and arrangement. 
He favours, on the whole, the less rigorous appli- 
cation of the Law, and he asserts that tho divine 
commandments require to bo fulfilled only in ac- 
cordance with human capacity, lie was a man 
of the most varied culture, and was, e.g., an eager 
student of mathematics. Ho owed much to the 
writings of Maimonides. He died in 1490, leaving 
his Aadtret unfinished ; it was continued— though 
still left incomplete— by his brother-in-law and 
pupil, Caleb Afendopolo (horn 1455 ; t after 1509). 
He was a polymath, and his writings embrace trea- 
tises on jurisprudence, philosophy, mathematics, 
and astronomy, to say nothing of his i>oenis, both 
secular and liturgical— over twenty works in all . 4 

The other Karaite writers of Turkey during this 
and tho following division of the period under 
consideration (15th- 17th cent.) are generally of 

1 Cf. L. Znnz, DU Rihw des synayogalen Gottesdienstes, 
Berlin, 1859, pp. 156-162; Jost, op. cit. pt>. 607-325; C. Mar- 
goliouth, JQR xviii. [1906-061 305 ff. ; N. Porges, Zeitathr. fur 
hebr. BiU. xi. [1907] 00 ff. ; Poznanski, DU kar. Literatus (kr 
letzten drewig Jahre, p. 13 ft. 

9 ‘ The Tree of Life,' written A in 1346 ; ed. F. Delitzseh, Leipzig, 
1841, and with a commentary (Or hd-ljayim), ttimfya Isaac Lutski, 
Kupatoria, 1847. 

» Kupatoria, 1866. 4 Kupatoria, 1806-67. 

3 Cf. Uurland, Ginze Israel, pfc. iii. 

8 Enumerated by Pozmnnki, in Osar YUrael, s.v. (ii. 172) ; cf. 

also Steinschneider, in Ernoh and Gruber, Altgemeine Encykio- 

pddu. s.v. (ii. 32, 118), And in MGWJ xxxviii. 76. 


little importance, being almost wholly wanting in 
creativo j*>wer, and they merit no particular notice. 
An exception should perhaps be made of Moses 
Bashyazi, a great-grandson of Elijah, and regarded 
as a youthful prodigy. He knew Arabic, Greek, 
and Spanish ; he travelled widely in the East, 
whore he became acquainted with the writings of 
the earlier Karaites ; lie had a leaning towards 
historical investigation, and wrote a number of 
works, of which only one, a treatise on incest, has 
been printed. 1 He died, probably in 1555, at the 
age of twenty. 

The East was at this time tho nursery of many 
other Karaite writers, but for t he development of 
the sect us a whole it had no further sign i lien nee. 
Wo are told that, through the charts of Abraham 
Maimuni II., a great-grandson of Maimonides, a 
fairly large Jyaraite community in Egypt was con- 
verted to Rnbbinist teaching. 8 Cairo was t ho centre 
of nearly all the more eminent ly araite writ ers of tho 
period, viz. Japhcth al-Bar^amum (probably r. tho 
middle of the 13th cent.), author of a medical work 
in Arabic and a refutation of the Rabbinists; 8 
Israel ha-Ma'arabl (first half of 14th cent.), tho 
writer of numerous works in Arabic and Hebrew, 
including one (originally in Arabic, but trans- 
lated into Hebrew) treating of regulations foi 
the slaughter of animals (1300; printed, Vienna, 
1830), as also of many hymns for use in the 
synagogue; lie was regarded as an authority in 
marriage law, and was tho first to assert that 
the intercalary cycle of nineteen years was insti- 
tuted by those who returned from tho Exile (‘the 
good figs,’ see above) ; 4 Japheth b. Sagir, a pupil of 
Israel, and author of a ‘Book of Commandments’ in 
Arabic, most of which is extant in MS ; Samuel I). 
Moses al-Mnghribi, a physician, and the writer of 
another ‘Book of Commandments 1 entitled Kitdb 
al-Murshid, which is a model of perspicuity hilt 
shows no independence.® Of writers not- resident 
in Cairo mention may he made of lbn al-IIiti (tirst 
half of 15tli cent.), who wrote a valuable chronicle 
of lynrailo scholars. 6 

4 . The Taurido- Lithuanian period (i7th and 
18 th centuries).— Reference was made al>ove to 
the presence of Karaites in the south of Russia, 
especially in Taurida (tho Crimea), as early as 
the last third of tho 12th century. They increased 
in number during the 13th century. Towards the 
close of the 14th cent, the Grand Duke Witold 
of Lithuania carried away from tho Crimea, among 
other Tatar captives, a number of Karaites, and 
settled them in Troki, near Wilna, whence they 
spread to other towns — in Lithuania, Volhynia, 
and Eodolia (now Galicia). The Karaites of the 
Crimea and Lithuania show at tirst not a symptom 
of intellectual life, and tho writers whom they 
are said to have produced at that time are mere 
fabrications. Towards the end of tho 15th cent., 
however, wo hear of a correspondence between the 
Karaites in Lutsk and Troki and Elijah Bushyazi 
in Constantinople, who recommended them to send 
him two pupils. 7 In tho Crimea, where under 
the Tatar sway tliero was no intellectual life, 
the K aral I° s > ^ 00 » 1° develop one ; but in 

Lithuania, where the Rabbinists founded sliong 
Talmudic schools in the latter half of the lflth 
cent., they exerted themselves to cultivate the 

1 ed. Markon, in iii. [1012] 57-7S. 

9 KHtori Far hi, KaJXvr u-Fcrab, ed. Berlin, 1849, oh. 6 ; of. 
Grnetz, vii.- 305. 

* Steinschneider, Die ardb. Lit. dcrJvden, § 172. 

4 Poznanski, in 0?ar Yisrael, s.v. (v. 247). 

0 Many of its sections have appeared in print.; »’f. i’oznanski, 
JQR xvi. [1903-04] 405, xvii. [1994- -OS] 694, xviii. 6GU, xx. [1UU7-08] 
631, liewser., ii. [1911-12] 445. 

8ed. Margoliouth, London, 1897 (cf. Poznanski, Zeitschr.fur 
h*W. BiU. ii. 78). r , 

7 Ncubnuer, Aus dec Petersburger Dibit othek, p. 00 ; liurkary, 
Iladashim gam yeshanim, ii. 16. 
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higher interests. Here about this time arose one 
very distinguished and interesting writer, viz. 
Isaac b. Abraham of Troki (1533-'94), the author 
of an unfinished anti-Christian work called If izzuk 
Emtlnd (‘ The Confirmation of Faith*). 1 * The book 
revealH a wide knowledge of Christian literature ; 
but its author had also engaged in oral discussions 
with the heads of the Christian Reformers, who 
were at that time very numerous in Poland. It 
shows no distinctively Karaite colouring, and the 
religious beliefs of its writer had to be elicited by 
literary criticism. Its erudition and its intellectual 
acumen astounded even Voltaire. It was com- 
pleted by one of Isaac’s pupils, .Joseph b. Mordecai 
Malinovski, himself the author of several works. 
A brother of this Joseph, Zeplianinh by name, wrote, 
among other works, a treatise on the breadth of 
the new moon and on the calendar. A contem- 
porary of the brothers w f as Zerah b. Nathan, who 
also resided in Troki. The Rabbinic polymath, 
Joseph Solomon Dclmedigo, a native of Can ilia, 
was then living in Lithuania as the private phy- 
sician of Prince, ltadziwill, and to him the said 
Zerah appealed for information— first of all in 1G20, 
when he proposed seventy questions, mainly of a 
mathematical and astronomical nature. Delmedigo 
responded, to begin with, in an epistle entitled 
Iggr.ret A h uz,“ which contains also a sketch of the 
history of Hebrew literature; and subsequently in 
a series of mathematical writings. Zerah was 
likewise the author of a long list of liturgical 
poems. 

The dreadful massacres of the Jews at the hands 
of the Cossacks in 1648 -49, and the commotions 
which followed in Poland, a flee led the Karaites 
also, whose destinies here, as generally elsewhere, 
wore closely bound up with those of the Kabbinists. 
Moreover, the two religious groups wore now, as a 
rule, on good terms with each other. At one of the 
so-called Synods of the Four Lands endeavours 
were made to unite the two groups, but were 
rendered vain by a capricious Rabbi who appealed 
to a Talmudic calemhour. 3 

The example of the Lithuanian Karaites acted 
as an incentive to those of the Crimea, who sus- 
tained a constant intercourse with the former, and, 
indeed, had already a link of connexion with them 
in the Tatar language used colloquially by both. 
The Crimean Khans varied in their attitude to- 
wards them ; they were often quite friendly, and 
they ent rusted to them the coining of their money. 
Hut the Crimean Karaites produced little that 
could stand beside the intellectual achievements 
of their northern brethren. In this period their 
only writer deserving of notice was Elijali b. itaruch 
Yerushalmi 4 * 6 (latter half of 17th cent. ; originally 
from Constantinople), the author of various works ; 
he also transcribed certain writings of the earlier 
Karaite scholars, principally such as were of 
an anti-Rabbinic tendency, to which he added 
bitter invectives of his own. Three Karaites 
who travelled from the Crimea to Palestine 
wrote interesting reports of their observations 
( 1 04 1—42, 1031 33, 1783-86), in which they give a 
varied mass of statistical data.® A notable and 
original writer appears in Abraham b. Josiali Yeru- 
shalmi, of Chufut-Kale, whose productions include 
one entitled Em unit Omen, dating from 1712 (od. 
Eupatoria, 1840), and remarkable for its breadth 
of outlook, its extensive knowledge of Rabbinical 

1 First edited in J. C. Wagcnscil, Tela Ignea Satance , Altdorf, 
1681 ; it was translated into Yiddish, Spanish, Herman, English, 
and Hungarian. 

®cil. in Isaac; b. Solomon’s iggeret Piimat Yilfrat, Eupatoria, 
1834, and in A. fleiger’s Mein fjo/nayim, Ureslau, 1840. 

3 Q’nanD Dm D’inpn; of. Moed tfafon, wa, at the top. 

4 ‘ Yernshahm ’ denotes a Karaite who had made a pilgrimage 

to the Holy Lund, and is on imitation of the Arab. Uftjji. 

6 cd. Gurland, Ginze Israel, pt. i. 


literature, its lenient attitude towards the Rab- 
binists, and its veneration for Maimonides. 

The Karaites of the Crimea, however, poor as 
are their achievements in this period, aro cer- 
tainly superior to those of the Orient. Of the 
latter, mention should perhaps be made of Jacob 
Iskandaranl, the Kakam of the Karaites in Cairo, 
who met the above-named Delmedigo there in 
1616; and of the family of Flriiz in Damascus, of 
whom the most eminent was the physician, Daniel 
b. Moses (d. 1665-1700). 

From the middlo of the 17th cent. Christian 
scholars began to take an interest in the Karaites. 
Some of them made visits to the centres of the 
sect, and especially to Troki, and opened a corre- 
spondence with its members. Of these Christian 
scholars we may name Johann Rittangel, who 
visited Troki in 1041, and Gustav Peringer, a pro- 
fessor in Upsala, who, at the instance of Charles 
XI. of Sweden, travelled to Lithuania in 1090, and 
in the following year addressed to Ludolf his 
Epistola de Karaitorum rebus in Lithuania . Re- 
ference should also bo made to Johann PuHimdorf 
of Riga, Lewin Warner, and his valuable collection 
of Karaite MSS in Leyden, Jacob Trigland, of 
Leyden, and his Diatribe de serin Knrtvorutn (Delft, 
1703), and Johann C. Wolf, of Hamburg, and Ivis 
Not. ilia. Kancorum ( Hamburg, 1721). These scholu rs 
were instrumental in arousing the historical sense 
among the Polish K ara dcs, though it must be 
confessed that the Karaite historians frequently 
tamper with the facts, sometimes in ignorance hut 
sometimes of set purpose, and that they represent 
their sect as being tho genuine Jews, and the 
Rabhinists as the seccdcrs, while they also do great 
violence to the chronology. The earliest of these 
Karaite historians were Solomon h. Aaron, of Troki 
(fl. 1G80-1715), and his relative, Mordecai b. Nisan, 
of Kokizov, near Lemberg (1G99). Solomon, in 
addition to several other works, and numerous 
liturgical songs in tho Hebrew and Tatar lan- 
guages, wrote, at Putl’endorf’s request, his AppirtjCm 
'aid 16, a short treatise on the severance of the 
Karaites from the Rabhinists, and the main legal 
differences between the two parties. 1 Mordecai 
wrote, in answer to the questions put by Trigland, 
his D6d M6rd e kai , a and also, in response to the 
inquiry of Charles XII., a short work called T/hitsh 
Malkilt .• In tho composition of his D6d Murd'kai 
he had tho assistance of his relative, Joseph b. 
Samuel, known as Joseph ha-Mushbir, who had 
been a pupil of his father. This J osoph was a nat ivo 
of Lithuania, but removed about 1700 to Halicz 
in Galicia, and did much for tho revival of an in- 
tellectual life among the K ara ites there, who had 
been living outside tho range of general culture. 
Of his many works, one in particular, l J 6rd.t YCsef, 
treating of grammar, is highly praised. 11 is descen- 
dants were all leading figures among the Karaites 
of Halicz till well on in the following period. 

The most prolific writer of the Taurido-Lithu- 
anian period is Simula Isaac b. Moses. He belonged 
originally to Lutsk, but removed c. 1750 to Chufut- 
Kale in the Crimea, where he died in 1766. He was 
well versed in the writings of the Rabhinists, and 
held the Kabbala in high honour. He wrote in 
all twenty-four works, of which only two have 
appeared in print, 4 viz. the Or hd- ffnyim, already 
mentioned as a commentary on the philosophical 
work of Aaron b. Elijah, and a historical treatise 
entitled Orah §addudm, in which lie gives tho 
Karaite conception of the origin and historical 
development of K aiaism 111 lts most extreme form. 

1 ed. Neubauer, as an appendix to his Jus der Peter sb urge 
Bibliolhek. 

Finished on the 18th of July 1690; ed., with Latin tr., 
by Wolf in his Notitia Kamorum ; also Vienna, 1830. 

3 ed. Neubauer j loc. eit. 

* See Poznauski, in Ofar Yisrael, i.u. (x. 104). 
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This work also contains the first bibliography of 
the sect. Simha Isaac’s migration to the Crimea 
was no mere passing event. The Crimea now be- 
came the centre of Karaite life, and there, in 
Chufut-Kale, the first Karaite printing-press was 
established in 1734. Then came the two political 
occurrences which served at once to draw the 
Karaites out of their isolation and to link them 
together by a common bond, viz. the annexation 
by Russia of the two districts in which they 
were most numerous— the Crimea in 1783 and 
Lithuania in 1792. With these two events begins 
the iinal period of Karaite history. 

5. The modern period (19th cent.-the present 
d*y). — From the outset the Russian Government 
treated the Karaites with good-will. With this 
attitudo there was associated, no doubt, a tendency 
to play thorn oil* against the Rabbinists, tlio ad- 
herents of the Talmud. Tho last representative 
of the Karaites at tho court of the Khan in the 
Crimea, lien jam in b. Samuel Aga (t 1824), con- 
tinued to hold the position under Russian rule, 
though not officially. In 1795, Catherine H. had 
relieved them of the double tax imposed upon 
Jews, an«l in 1827 they were exempted from 
military service by Nicholas I, They now enjoy 
tho full rights of Russian citizenship. In 1840 
they secured what might be called an internal 
constitution, according to which a non-spiritual 
official called the llakam— who represents them 
publicly— presides over them with the assistance 
of a supremo spiritual board, controlling the 
Karaites of tho Crimea and tlie South of Russia. 
This board lias its headquarters in Eupatoria; the 
first IJakam was the influential and energetic Sim ha 
Eobovitch ( 1790-1855). 

The more eminent Karaite scholars of the first 
half of the 19th cent, were the following : Isaac b. 
Solomon (1755-1820), of Cbufut-Kalc, was the re- 
former of the Karaite calendar (cf. art. CALENDAR 
[Jewish!, vol. iii. p. 120), Jiis views on that subject 
being set forth in his Or ha-I/btlna (printed at 
Zhitomir, 1872) ; lie was also the author of a work 
on the ten Karaite articles of faith, entitled fggerct 
r'nnutt Yikrat (Eupatoria, 1834; Zhitomir, 1872), 
numerous songs for use in the synagogue, etc. 
Joseph Solomon b. Moses Lutski, surnamed *1"®' 
(1770-1844), was a native of Kokizov, and lived for 
a time in Lutsk, whence bo removed in 1802 to 
Eupatoria ; his most outstanding work is his sup- 
plementary commentary to the Miblutr of As run 
ii. Joseph, issued as 'J'lrat Knxrf (Eupatoria, 1835). 
David 0. Mordceai Kokizov (i777-1855), a great- 
grandson of Alordecai b. Nisan, was an opponent 
of the foregoing, and among other works wrote a 
theological treatise called #emah Dawid (St. Peters- 
burg, 1897). Mordecai b. Joseph Sultanski (tl. 
1850-70), who had a reflective east of mind, was 
tho author of various grammatical, historical, and 
theological works. One of his pupils was the 
kindly-natured Solomon b. Abralmm lteim (b. 
1817; t before 1860), llakam in Chufut-Kale and 
afterwards in Odessa, who was the first to intro- 
duce secular subjects into Karaite schools ; he 
wrote a little book on the antiquities of Chufut- 
Kale ( i.c . ‘the Jewish refuge,’ as the place formerly 
known as Kala'a came to be called). 

All these writers, however, were eclipsed by 
Abraham b. Samuel Firkovitch (b. Lutsk, 1786; + 
Chufut-Kalo, 1874), with whom begins a now epoch 
not only in K ara -ite historiography, but also in 
the investigation of Hebrew history and literature. 
Firkovitcn a literary career began with the com- 
position of supplementary commentaries and addi- 
tions to Aaron b. Joseph’s commentary to tho 
Pentateuch (Eupatoria, 1836), 1 and of a vigorous 

1 In the thirties of last century there was formed in the 
Crimea an association for the publication of earlier Karaite 


anti-Rabbinical work named Ma&sd u-M'ribah (do. 
1838), which is written in rhyme and arranged in 
the order of the Ten Commandments, after the 
manner of the KshkOl ha-K6Jer of lladassi de- 
scribed above. At the instance of the above- 
mentioned Jink am, Boboviteli, lie made repeated 
journeys, from 1839 onwards, to Caucasia, Egypt, 
Palestine, and other countries, with tho object of 
discovering archeological materials which might 
servo to demonstrate the early origin of the 
Karaites. It seemed Rt first sight as if he had 
perfectly succeeded in Ilia purpose. Roth iu the 
Crimea and elsewhere ho discovered epigraphs in 
Torah rolls and other writings, tombstones, ami 
the like, in which tho most remarkable data were 
treasured up. These memorials included the famous 
inscription of Judah b. Moses ha-Naktlan, dating 
from A.D, 604, and that of Abraham b. Siinl»;i, 
from A.D. 906 ; the tombstones of Isaac Sungari, 
who is said to liavo converted tho king of the 
Chazars to Judaism, and Shabbathai Domiolo, a 
Jewish scholar of Southern Italy in the 10th 
cent., etc. Firkovitch contended that these vari- 
ous discoveries sufficed to prove that there were 
Jews in tho Crimea as early as tho 0th cent, li.c., 
having migrated thither m the reign of Cam- 
byses, king of Persia; that the os had 

persuaded the Chazars to embrace Judaism, and 
were tho founders of the Massora, of Hebrew 
grammar, of the Biblical sciences, etc. Incredible 
ns some of these inferences must appear, they 
were nevertbedess believed, and were even incor- 
porated in histories of the Jews. Firkovitch’s 
results wore accepted, in particular, by a number 
of eminent Jewish scholars — Pinsker, Fiirst, Grnotz, 
and Chwolaon. Literary criticism, however, scon 
entered its protest, and pointed to various clumsy 
forgeries ; wo need only recall the strictures of 
Rapoport, Schorr, Steinschneidcr, Geiger (who va- 
cillated, however), Neubnuer, Struck, P. F. Frank!, 
and, above all, Harkavy, who showed that the 
above-mentioned data could not possibly serve as 
historical evidence. Firkovitch, two years before 
his death, summed up the result of bis discoveries 
in a work entitled Abne Zikbfrun (Wilna, 1S72), 
ill which tho epigraphs in question nro repro- 
duced. Ilia finds were often assailed by mere 
hypcrcritieisin, and facts and dates were, rejected 
which in many cases proved to be quite reliable, 
as was the east?, c.g. t with regard to the existence 
of many ancient Karaite scholars and their works. 
An attempt to defend the genuineness of the sus- 
pected tombstones was recently made by a living 
Karaite writer ; 1 anti the final solution ot many of 
the problems involved must be left to the future.* 
When all is said, however, the work done by 
Firkovitch was of an eminently serviceable kind. 
On his journeys, besides the inscriptions referred 
to, lie discovered, and thus restored to science, 
numerous Rabbinical and Karaite books that hail 
boon regarded as lost, lie was also instrumental 
in creating an interest in the scientiliu investiga- 
tion of Karaism, and to some extent supplied tho 
materials for it. 

The death of Firkovitch ushers in a period of 
complete decadence among the K ara ^ es * Sinco 
that time they havo produced not one single 
scholar of repute, but at best a fow litterateurs, 
as, c.g., Samuel Pigit (1849-1911), IJakam in 
Ekatorinoslav, who published a volume of .sermons, 
etc., bearing the title Jggcret Niff hr SknmH (St. 
Petersburg, 1894), and a collection of Tatar popular 

works that still remained imprinted or had heroine rum, mid 
Firkovitch wu» one of the most zealous supporters of its * units. 
To this society we owe n considerable number of viilmiblu 
printed cdd. of Karaite works (cf. (jcigcr, Judische y.ciluchrift , 
xi. 144 IT.). 

1 Judah Kokizov, 4 h yrohnych nndpmry, St. Petersburg, 1010. 

a Cf. Dubnow, in Ycvreyskaya Starina for 1914, p. 111. 
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tales, Dab&r DabUr (Warsaw, 1904) ; Elijah Kazaz 
(1832-1912), a man of wide and varied culture, 
who, inter alia, translated tho works of several 
Flench popular philosophers into Hebrew; 1 * and 
the Judah Koki/ov just mentioned, who, however, 
usually writes in Russian. Among the Karaites, 
indeed, the Russian language has gradually dis- 
possessed the Tatario. 

In 1911 a number of Karaite students at tho 
University of Moscow tried to initiato what might 
lie termed a Neo-Karaite movement, and fouucled 
a l,v ,l,{1 ite monthly in the Russian language and 
bearing the title Karaimsbiya Zhizn, which, 
though it displayed great vigour, did not 
survive its lirst year. 3 A further evidence of 
the spiritual impoverishment of the K ur,l 'h‘s 
is the fact that since the death of their last 
IJakfim, Samuel lVmpulo (f.Slst Dec. 1911), they 
have Jailed to find an eligible successor, and are 
thus in a most critical situation. 8 In 1897 the 
Karaites in Russia numbered 12,894 — 9372 males 
and 0;>22 females (ef. the same periodical, June 
1911, p. 30); and it seems unlikely that during 
t he last seventeen years this total has appreciably 
increased, if indeed it has increased at all, as in 
1909 there were but seven additions ( ib . March- 
April 1912), and in 1910 only four {ib. June 
1911, p. 39). Outside Russia, the sect may per- 
haps number some 2000 souls in all, living in 
Halicz (in Galicia), Constantinople, Cairo, Jeru- 
salem, and Hit on the Euphrates; its oiio com- 
munity of any size is that of Cairo. The future 
of K ara >sm — tho only Jewish soct in the proper 
sense of the term— is thus a rather gloomy one. 
Its vital element all through was polemics, and 
this was finally exhausted by tho death of its last 
great champion, Abraham Eirkovitch. 

liiTRRATL'KR.- 1. II tsttil.h'AL AND GEN ERA L. — The first rcnll.v 
sekiitille account of the Karaites is I. M. Jost, Geschichte 
des Judenthums vnd tinner Sikten, Leipzig, 1857-59, ii. 
294 3 n 1 ; materials for a history of the sect arc given by S. 
Pinsker, LHfffnte. Kadmouiot , Vienna, 1300, in which, however, 
the writer too uncritically follows Firkovitch (ef. the notes anil 


I wi^iauniu, J»p* uiir-iil.i;, tin U, VJTA WCOI/f|n »CIV Ilf# 1/ UUfU, 

telpzig, 1853-70, v. ff. (hop the indexes, #.t>. ' Karaer '), and J. 
Fiirst, Geschichte den Kariierthums , 8 vols., Leipzig, ist»2— 6'.», 
likewise follow Kirknvitch, they are of little use, and the latter 
especially must ho read with the utmost caution ; of a more 
critical stamp are A. B. Gottlober, Hiffloret le-Toledat ha- 
ffara'im (lick), Wilna, 1805; A. Neubauer, Aus der Peters- 
burger HiMiothek, Leipzig, 1880, anrl I. H. Weiss, Zur 
Geschichte der judisehen Tradition (Heb.), iv., Vienna, 1887, 
pp. 40-110. The work of the Karaite Isaac SinanI, Istoriya 
vozniknotnsheniya i razaitiya’ Karaimistna (Rush.), 2 vols., 
1888-89, is written from the Karaite point of view', hut quite 
unserviceable. The artt. s.r. by P. F. Fraukl, in Ertteh and 
Gruber, Allgenmne Eneyklopadie der Wissensehaften und. 
Ktinste, Leipzig. 1818 IT.; A. Harkavy, in JE ; Harkavy, 
Balaban, and Hessen, in Yevreyskaya Enzyklojtedya (Iluss.), 
10 vols., St. Petersburg, 1908-14, and Revel, in Osar Y Israel 
(Ileh.), 10 vols., New York, 1907-13, are comprehensive and are 
written in view of modern scientific requirements; B. Ryssel, 
In PRE 1 , is less reliable. 

ii. MSS.— The richest collections of Karaite MSS are found in 
Leyden, St. Petersburg, and the British Museum. An account 
of the Leyden MSS is given by Steinschneider, Catalngus C»di- 
cum Hehroenrum Blblintheav Academics Lugdnna- Bat acre , 
Leyden, 1858 (includes also a repertorium of the history of 


London, 1889, and G. Margoliouth, Catalogue of the. Hebrew 
and Samaritan MSS in the British Museum, i. (do. 1899] 189- 
271, 11. (190f)J 172-190, 450-478 (notice by Poznanski, HEJ xli. 


1 Cf. Poznanski, HEJ Iviil. 315. 

3 An earlier Karaite journal was al-Tahdib , a bi-weekly In 

Arabic, published in Hairo; it lived from the 12th of August 

li*oi to 1905 (cf. R. J. 11. Uottheil, in Harkavy Festschrift, St. 

Petersburg. 190S, p. 129). ' ' 

8 Another typical indication of the present condition of the 

Beet appears in the fact that, when a Jyaraite synod in Eupa- 

toria adopted a mitigation of the marriage law in November 
15)19, protests against it wero at once forwarded from Troki, 
(•onstantmople, and Cairo (cf. Poznanski, JQR, new ser., ii. 
449. note 3). 


305, li. 155). Certain less extensive collections are described 
by J. Bardach, Mazkir libne Ileahcf (lleb.), Vienna, 1860; 
E. N. Adler, About Hebrew MSS, London, 1905, pp. 17-83 (cf. 
Poznanski, ZDMG lx. [1006] 608), and P. Kokowzow, Notitia 
Cvdicum li ebraieorum, etc., St. Petersburg, 1905 (cf. Poznanski, 
Zeitschr. fur hehr. Bill . x. [1900] 25). 

iii. 'A na N A ND THE GENESIS of THE .vo v EVENT.— Harkavy, 
Istoriteskiye. Oierki Karaimstva (Russ.), 2 pta., 1897-1002, 
'Zur Knt.w teh ling dea Karaismus,* in Graetz, Geschichte der 
Juden, v. 4 * * * , Leipzig, 1900, pp. 472-480, ‘Allan,’ in Jahrbvch fxir 
judische Geschichte und Literatur , ii. [Berlin, 1899J 107-122, 
'Anan hen David,' in JE i. 65317. ; Poznanski, 'Anau et ses 
Merits/ HEJ xliv. 101-187, xlv. 60-69, 176-203. 

iv. Works pea it no with other em inent Ear a /7-.bx— T he»e 
huve in moHt cases been cited in the course of the article ; of., fur- 
ther, the relevant artt. by Poznanski in the lleb. Encyclopasdlo, 
Otjar Yisrael (7mir TfiH), and in the Judico- Russian Encyclo- 
pedia, Ye vreyskaya Enzyklopedya. On the Karaites who wrote 
in Arabic see the corresponding artt. in Steinschneider, Die 
arahixehe Literatur dor Juden, Frankfort a. M., 1002 (cf. 
Poznanski, Zur jildisch-urahische Litteratur, Berlin, 1904). On 
Kirfcisam see Poznanski, in Steinschneider ‘s Festschrift, 
Leipzig, 1890, pp. 196-218, and Semitic Studies in Memory of 
Rev. Dr. A. Kohut, ed. G. A. Kohut, Berlin, 1897, p. 435 ff. ; 
on .JoNhua b. Judah. M. Schreiner, 'Htudien iiher Jeschua b. 
Jehuda/ in Bericht ae.r Lehranstaltfilr die Wiss. dee J talent urns 
zu Berlin , xviii. [1900J; on Uadassl, Frankl, in MG WJ xxxi.[1882] 
Iff., W. Bacher, ib. xl. [1891] 14 ff., and Jtjli viii. [1896-90] 
431 ff. ; on Isaac b. Abraham of Troki, Geiger, Isaak Troki , 
Breslau, 1853; on Firuz, Poznanski, Lie karaitische Familie 
Firuz, 1913 ; on Abraham b. Josiali of Chufut-Kale, Poznanski, 
'D Si^v l.TtfK’ P Oman ’mpn ; on tho Kuraite philosophers, 
S. Munk, Melanges de philosophic juive et arabe, Paris, 18.57- 
69, p. 47417. (obsolete), and Steinschneider, Die hebraisehen 
C 'fiber set zunge.n des Mittelalters , Berlin, 1893, p. 449 IF. ; on tho 
mets of the Karaite synagogue, Luzzatto, in A. Berliner and 
). Hoffmann, 0$ar 'job, 1SS3, pp. 27 32, 1884, pp. 3-6; on 

the Greek writings of the Karaites, Danon, in Actes du xvie 
Cangrto international des tirientulixtes, 1012, p. 170 ; on their 
Tatar language, K. Foy, in Mittrilungm aus dem Seminar 
fiir orientalise he Sprachen , i. [Berlin, 1H9HJ ; and J. Grzegor- 
zewski, Et n turklutarisrher Dialekl in Galizien, Vienna, 1903; 
on their Tatar literature, Poznanski, in Kele.ti Szemele {Hew a 
Orientale), xiii. 37-47, 300, xiv. 223 f. ; on the Karaites in 
Galii la, Balaban, in Year, yskaya Star inn, iv. [1911] 117-121, 
and Fahn, iri IIa-lfede.ni, iii. [1912J 160-173. Tho special 
privileges granted to the sect in Russia are tabulated in Z. 
Firkovitch, Sbomik, etc. (Russ.), St. Petersburg, 1890. 

v. Flu HO V ITCH. — There is a voluminous literature on Firko- 
vitcli and hiH discoveries. Only a selection can be given : S. L. 
Rapoport, in Herein Jlemed, v. 15*7 ff., und in Ha-Melis , 
L 1 1860] 227, 256 ; D. Chwolson, Achtzehn hebrdisr.he Grab - 
schriften aus der Kritn, St. Petersburg, 1865 ; Geiger, in 
Judisehe Zeitschrift, xi. [1875] 142-157; A. Jellinek, Abraham 
Firkotvitseh, Vienna, JS75 ; Harkavy and H. L. Struck, 
Catalog der hebraischen Hibelhandsehriften . . . in Petersburg, 
St. Petersburg and Leipzig, 1875 (cf. Riehin, in ZDMG xxx. 
[1876] 330-343, and Frankl, in MGWJ xxv. [1876] 418 IT.); 
Strack, A. Firkowitschund seine Entdeckunprn, Leipzig, 1876 ; 
Harkavy, Altjudische Denkmaler aus der Ii rim, St. Peters- 
burg, 1876; Frankl, ‘ Karaische Htudien,’ MGWJ xxv. 54 ff., 
and in Ha-Shabar, ed. Smolensky, vii., viii. ; Doinard, nn^n 

J3N, Warsaw, 1875, and D’np RVD, do. 1878 (written with 
considerable bias). 

vi. URGENT LITERATURE AND VU HUSHED TEXTS,— On Kara- 

ite literature Bince Firkoviteh's time see Poznanski, Diehard- 
ische Literatur der le.tzten dreissig Jahre (1878 -1908), Frankfort 
a. M., 1910. Karait-e texts have been edited by Bacher, Barges, 
J. Gurlatid, Harkavy, II. llirsehfcld, D. S. Margoliouth, G. 
Margoliouth, Markon, Neubauer, Pinsker, Poznanski, Schreiner, 
and many others. SAMUEL POZNANSKI. 

KARA-LINGlS. -A class of wandering Indian 
ascetics. The name is derived from Skr. katnka , 
* a ring/ and liiiga , the male organ. They claim 
to be worshippers of Siva, ana are also called 
Sewaras (possibly a corruption of the Skr. Sahara, 
the mini/ 1 , of a wild mountain tribe, also used as a 
title of Siva). They generally go about in troops, 
with matted hair and rcd-ochre-coloured garments, 
but are sometimes solitary and stark naked. To 
mark their triumph over sensual desires, they affix 
an iron ring and chain to the male organ, which 
they also mutilate. They extort money by pre- 
tended miracles, such as wringing Ganges water 
out of their dry matted hair. Khewaros, a sub- 
variety of Sewaras, carry skulls. One of their 
tricks is to turn spirituous liquor into milk, and 
then to drink it; another is to rub their hands 
together till wheat or other grain issues from them. 
The name is a fanciful one, derived from ‘ Sewara.’ 
The writer once met a Kara-lingl in Lower Bengal 
who had his private parts locked up in a kind of 
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cage. This could never be opened, except with 
the consent of the head of his order, who kept the 
key. 

LfTKRATtJ&i. — H. H. Wilson, Religious Sects of the Hindu*, 
London. 1861, p. 286; G. A. Grierson, tr. of the Padumiiwati 
of Malik Muhammad Jdisi, Calcutta, 1896, p. 17. 

G. A. Grierson. 

KARAMNASA. KARMNASA (Skr. Karma . 
ndAa, 4 that which destroys the merit of works’). — 
TJie accursed river of Hindu mythology, which rises 
in the KaimQr hills, Bengal ; lat. 24 s 32* N., long. 
83° 26' E. ; forming in part of its course the 
boundary between the provinces of Bengal and the 
United Provinces of Agra and Oudh, and finally, 
after a course of about 146 miles, joining the 
Ganges. It has been identified with the K o/i/jupdays 
of Mcgasthenes (J. W. McCrindle, Ancient India 
as described by Mcgasthenes and Arrian , Calcutta, 
1877, p. 186 IF. ). On the borders of the District of 
Mirzapur it hurls itself over a sandstone precipice, 
forming, under the name of Chh&nnattnar, ‘ the 
stone-sifter,’ one of the finest waterfalls in India. 

In Hindu mythology the stream is connected with the legend 
of Satyavrata or Tnfoftku, a prince of the solar race and king 
of Ayodhya. He aspired to perform a sacrifice by which, in 
his mortal body, he might aticend to heaven. lie requested the 
sage Vasl^ha to officiate for him in this rite. On his appeal 
being refused, he invoked the aid of the hundred sons of the 
sage, by whom he was cursed and degraded to the status of a 
Ch&pdala, or out-casle. In this extremity he,had recourse to a 
rival sage, VitSv&mltra, who undertook the sacrifice, and invited 
the presence of all the gods. They refused to ap}>ear, and 
VtfvAmltra, by his own magic-working powers, transported 
TriAafiku to the skies, whence, on his arrival, he was hurled 
down head-foremost to earth by the enraged deities. Rut 
VWvamitra arrested his downward course, and he remained 
suspended between heaven and earth, and formed a constella- 
tion in the 8. hemisphere. Another tale descnlies him as a 
wicked prince, guilty of the three heinous sins {tri-iaiikn) ; and 
in its modern form the story states that the river is formed by 
the saliva which drops from his lips as he hangs suspended in 
the air. The tale seems to represent some ancient conflict of 
rival cults, represented by the contest between the sages 
Vasi^ha and VWvAmllrafJ. Muir, Orig. Skr. Text*, pt. i. 3 , 1872, 
u. 871 ff.). It may have been attached to this river because, os 
in other parts of India, the stream may have formed an ethnical 
or cndogainmis boundary. It may have marked at an early 
period the furthest point of the eastern advance of the Aryan- 
speaking races, as in later days it formed the boundary of the 
kingdom of Magadha. 

Whatever may be the origin of the legend, the 
river maintains its evil reputation to the present 
day. Though its water Hows clear as crystal, no 
orthodox Hindu dares to bathe in it or drink from 
it. In olden days, pilgrims employed the services 
of men of low caste, who supposed themselves safe 
from contamination, to convey them on their 
backs across the ill-omened water. Even the 
ferrymen, when the river was in Hood during the 
rainy season, were implored by their passengers 
not to splash up the water with their oars. To 
obviate tho risks to which pilgrims were thus 
exposed, the famous Rani Ahalyfi BftI of Indor 
attempted to bridge it ; but she failed, and the 
work was finally accomplished by a wealthy 
banker of Benares, Rfijfi Patni Mai. This bridge 
and another on the E. Indian Railway now secure 
safe transit for orthodox Hindus. 

Litrratcrb.— H. H. Wilson, Vishnu Purdfia , London, 1864- 
77, Hi. 284-287; F. Buchanan, in M. Martin, Eastern India, 
do. 1838. i. 399 ff. ; J. Dowson, Classical Dictionary ? do. 1879, 
p. 288 ff.; Bholanauth Chunder, Travel s qf a Hindoo, do. 
1869, i. 284 f. ; Memoir* of Eater, tr. J. Le.vdon and W. Era kino, 
do. 1826, p. 408; Ain-i-Akbari, tr. H. Blochinami and II. S. 
Jarrett, Calcutta, 1878-94, ii. 161 ; IGl xv. (1908J 21. 

W. Crookk. 

karArIs. — A sect of Indian Sfiktas {q.v.). 
The origin of the name is unknown. It may l>o an 
Indianized form of the Persian r/ardri , ‘ firm/ 
* established,’ in the sense of 1 stanch,’ or a deriva- 
tive of the Skr. kardln , * terrific,’ the Karfiris being 
worshippers of Devi in her terrific form. Accord- 
ing to Wilson, they are the modern representa- 
tives of the Aghoraghantas and Kapalikas, who 
in former times sacrificed human beings to Kali, 
Ch&munda, Chhinnamastaka, and other hideous 
vol. vii.— 43 


personifications of tho kakti of Siva. The modern 
karfiris inflict upon themselves bodily tortures, 
piercing the flesh with hooks or spits, running 
sharp-pointed instruments through the tongue and 
cheeks, gashing themselves with knives, or lying 
upon beds with sharp-pointed spikes. This is 
usually done to extort money rather than for 
devotion. 

Litbratijes.— F or the general question of this self-inflicted 
torture see J. A. Dubois. Hindu Manner*, Custom* r, and Cere- 
monies, ed. H. K. Beauchamp, Oxford, 1906, p. 697 ff. For the 
KarArta see H. H. Wilson, Religious Sect* of the Hindu*, 
London, 1861, i. 264, and K. Raghunithji, in I A x. 11881] 73. 

G. A. Grierson. 

KARENS.— See Burma. 

KARLE, KARL! (also known as Vihfirganv, 

1 temple-village*). — A place on tho road from Bom- 
bay to Poona ; lat. 18° 45' N., long. 73° 29' E. ; famous 
as t he site of important Buddhist caves, excavated 
a little before the Christian era. 

4 It 1 h tho largest as well as tho most complete ehaitya eavo 
hitherto discovered in India, and was excavated at a time when 
tho style was in its greatest purity. In it all the architectural 
defects of the previous examples are removed ’, the pillars of the 
nave are quite perpendicular. Tho screen is ornamented with 
sculpture— -its first appearance apparently in such a position— 
and the style had reached a perfection never afterwards sur- 
passed’ (J. Ferguseon, Hist, of Indian and Eastern Arch.* i, 
142). 

The building resembles, to a very great extent, 
an early Christian church in its arrangement, 
consisting of a nave and side-aisles, terminating 
in an apse or semi-dome, round which the aisle 
is carried. Its arrangement and dimensions are 
similar to those of the choir of Norwich Cathedral, 
or of the Abbaye aux Homines at Caen, omitting 
the outer aisles in the latter building. 

* Of the interior we can judge perfectly, and it certainly is as 
solemn and grand as any interior can well he, and the mode of 
lighting tho most perfect— one undivided volume of light coming 
through a single opening overhead at a very favourable angle, 
and falling directly on Lhe diigabn or principal object in the 
building, leaving the reBt in comparative obscurity. The effect 
is considerably heightened by the closely-set thic k columns that 
divide the thres aisles from one another, as they suffice to 
prevent the boundary walls from ever being seen ; and us there 
are no openings in the walls, the view between the pillars is 
practically unlimited ’ (ih. 1. 147 f.). 

Immediately under the semi-dome of tho apse is 
a great dCtgaba , or relic-shrine, which originally 
was probably painted and decorated, or adorned 
with hangings. This is surmounted by a tee 
(Burmese h'ti) with tho remains of a wooden 
umbrella which originally overhung it. The cave 
is entered from three doorways under a gallery 
like our roodlofts, forming one great window 
through which light is admitted to the interior. 
Near the great cave is a Hindu shrine dedicated to 
Ekvirfi, the goddess of the Roll tribe, which is 
probably older than the Bnddhist excavations. 

Litbratckr. — J. Ferpisson, Hint, of Indian and Pattern 
Arch .2, London, 1910; Fersnisson Burgnss f The Cave Temples 
of India, do. 18S0; L. Rousselet, India and it* Matin' 
Princes, do. 1882, p. 6417., with illuntraLions ; BtS xviii. 11886] 
pt. iii. p. 454 fl. ; 1(1 1 xv. 11908] 44 ff. \V. CROGKE. 

KARMA. — f. Importance of doctrine. — The 

Indian solution of the great riddle of the origin of 
suffering and the diversity of human conditions 
is to be found in the word karma, which, through 
the tlieosophists, has become familiar to European 
ears. Hindus believe that souls have been trans- 
migrating from the beginning ; they practically hold 
that the wellbeing or the suffering of everybody is 
only the result of former acts {karma). This solu- 
tion of the great riddle is not altogether satisfac- 
tory, as wo get no answer concerning tho ‘ very 
beginning ’ ; but it is a happy one, eminently 
moral, and to a large extent a true one. 

The doctrine of karma, i.r. nets and their retri- 
bution, is of great antiquity in India. It gradually 
broke away from Vedic naturalism, mysticism, and 
piety. 
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4 Karma struck hard against the old belief in sacrifice, penance, 
and repentance as destroyers of sin* (K. W. Hopkins, JR AS. 
1906, p. 688). 

It became formulated at an early stage in definite 
terms : 

* As a man himself sows, so he himself reaps ; no man inherits 
the pood or evil act of another man. The fruit is of the same 
quality with the action, and, good or bad, there is no destruc- 
tion of the action ’ (t'6. p. 681). 

This doctrine might be called the essential 
element, not only of nil moral theories in India, 
but also of popular belief. If a person is born 
deformed or unhealthy, it must be — so people say 
— because of sins committed in his former life. It 
is in Buddhism, however, that the doctrine of 
karma reaches its climax and assumes a unique 
character. Elsewhere it meets with correctives; 
there are counteractions to human acts ; but in 
Buddhism it may be said that karma explains 
everything, or ought to. 

2 . Ego and karma.— Other Indian philosophies 
admit the existence of a self-existent soul or an 
ego. In Buddhist philosophy the ego is merely a 
collection of various elements constantly renewed, 
which are combined into a pseudo-personality only 
as the result of action. It has, therefore, been 
asserted that Buddhism does not admit transmigra- 
tion : when a being dies, a new being is born and 
inherits his karma ; what transmigrates is not a 
person, but his karma. This explanation is justi- 
fied by some texts ; 1 but it would be more exact 
to put the matter in a different way : an existence 
is a section of the existence of a certain soul — or, 
to use Buddhist terms, of a ‘series’ composed of 
thoughts, sensations, volition, and material ele- 
ments. This series never had a beginning. It 
has to ‘ eat’ the fruits of a certain numbor of acts 
under certain conditions, and the experience of 
these acts constitutes au existence (see Death 
[Buddhist]). When this existence comes to an end, 
there are still some acts to be ‘ eaten,’ both new 
and old. The series, therefore, passes into another 
existence, and lives a new section of life, under new 
conditions. It cannot he said that acts are the 
sole material cause of this re-incarnation ; for the 
physical elements of the new being, blood and 
seed, are not intelligent ; karma (the possibilities 
of retribution called karma) is not intelligent j 
while the now being is intelligent from the embryo. 
It is the * series ' as a whole, with all its moral and 
material elements, that is incarnated. If the 
series does not dissolve at death, if it becomes 
re incarnate, it is because its acts must entail 
retribution. The new being is what its acts have 
made it: all the pleasant and unpleasant experi- 
ences to which it will have to submit are simply 
the retribution of acts. In fact, there is no agent 
(kartar) ; there is nothing but the act and its fruit ; 
organs, thoughts, and external things are all the 
fruit of acts, in the same way as pleasant and 
unpleasant sensations. 

3. Karma and destiny.— Over and above human 
energy and free will Brahmanism placed destiny 
(daiva, from deva, ‘ god ’). To Buddhists destiny 
is merely ‘past acts.’ The earlier Indian belief 
was that the world was re-created by Brahmft at 
the end of each period of chaos. Buddhists hold 
that the whole universe, with all its variety, is the 
work of acts. But by 1 acts ’ we must here under- 
stand the combined mass of the acts of all beings ; 
ti.fj., at the beginning of the rc-creation of the world 
there rise in the vast void of the universe * winds 
born of acts,’ which heap up the clouds from which 
the creative rain will pour, and so on (see Cos- 
mogony and Cosmology [Buddhist]). 

4. Nature of karma. — * Act ’ was variously 
interpreted by the Indian philosophers. The early 

1 The present writer has recently found one text with this 
meaning, A bhidharmakoiabhdjfya, iii. 24 ; but see ib. ill. 11 1. 


thinkers attributed an importance to liturgical 
action and penance which Buddhists contest or 
even deny. For them an act is essentially action 
that can be morally qualified. It is ( 1 ) volition 
(ctotand), mental or spiritual act (mdnasa), and (2) 
what is born of volition, what is done by volition, 
what a person does after having willed, i.e. bodily 
or vocal act. Mental acts are acts par excellence , 
inasmuch as there is no act without mental action. 
We are what we think ; we are what we will. 1 No 
act is imputable, or, in Buddhist terminology, 
accumulated ( unachita ), put in reserve for future 
retribution, unless it is intentional, deliberate, 
accomplished, and free from regret and antidote 
(remorse, confession, etc.). Chetdnd , being mental, 
leaves traces ( vdsands ) in the * series of thoughts' 
{vijMnasantdna) ; this 1 b the explanation of retri- 
bution. In certain cases the act of thought is the 
most potent act; the anger of a pji, e.a. t can 
depopulate a whole region. But the mental act is 
not the only act ; and, as a rule, 4 what one does 
after having willed' is more important than the 
willing. To kill an enemy is more efficacious and 
more serious than to wish to kill him. Hence the 
importance of physical and spoken acts. Physical 
and spoken acts make something known ( vijfla - 
payatx ), for speech and gesture are significant ; 
they are, therefore, named vijiiapti ; but the Bud- 
dhist school admits that they create avijilapti. By 
avijilapti we must understand a thing of particular 
nature, derived from the four great material ele- 
ments, earth, water, etc., but subtle. Once pro- 
duced by a conscious and voluntary vocal or bodily 
act, it exists and develops of its own accord, 
without the agency of thought, unconsciously, 
whether a man is sleeping, waking, or absorbed in 
contemplation. It is part of the series that takes 
the place of the soul in Buddhism. 

5. Sarhvara and asarfivara.— Here we must 
notice the important tenet of saihvara , moral 
restraint, and its opposite, ammvara. The man 
who, in accordance with the established rules of 
the community, undertakes to keep the Buddhist 
vows, or simply the five rules ‘not to kill,' ‘not 
to steal,’ etc., creates by this solemn declaration 
(vijiiapti) an avijilapti of particular virtue. This 
avijilapti constitutes what might be compared — 
roughly, of course— to the merit attaching to 
religious vows in Christian theology. The merit of 
the man who has declared (vijiiapayati) his inten- 
tion of keeping the vows goes on increasing. Every 
abstention from murder, theft, etc., is reckoned a 
merit to him, though, as a rule, it is no special 
merit to the ordinary man to abstain from those 
crimes. The samvara constituted by the accept- 
ance of mles continues to exist until the rules are 
categorically renounced — until an act is committed 
which is in direct opposition to them. 

The man who, on the other hand, devotes him- 
self professionally to a certain sin — the murderer, 
butcher, judge, or king — lives in asamvara , and is 
vowed to perdition. 

6 . Pure and impure karma.— There are two 
kinds of acts: acts free from asravas, or pure 
acts, and acts accompanied by asravas , or impure 
acts. The meaning of dsrava is not quite certain 
(‘deadly floods ’ [according to Rhys Davids] ; * dis- 
charge, matter, pus ' [Childers]), but it is right to 
say that it has something to ao with desire and 
ignorance : * pure ' means free from passion (kleta). 
Being free from desire and ignorance, pure acts 
have no retribution ; they do not contribute to 
existence ; they are, by their nature, the destroyer 
of existence ; they prepare the way to nirvana . 
Such are the * volitions ’ by which one gets rid of 
human and transitory interests to contemplate and 

1 In this the Buddhists differ from the Jains, who do not 
recognise mental acts. 
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meditate upon the four ‘ noble truths’ by which 
one enters into the path of Arhatship. 

All other acts are impure, and are further dis- 
tinguished as good or bad, merit or demerit. The 
principle of distinction seems to l>e retribution : 
the act with pleasant retribution is good ; that 
with unpleasant retribution is bad. It may also be 
said that acts performed with a view to happiness 
in this world are bad ; acts performed with a view 
to happiness in the world beyond are good. We 
sometimes meet with the noteworthy statement 
that good and bad actions ( sucharita bnaduAcharita) 
are characterized by their intention for tho good or 
harm of others. 

7. Roots of karma. — The good act (kiisnla) has 
three roots : the absence of lust ( alobha ), of hatred 
{adve^a), and of error ( amohn ). All bud acts are 
in contradiction to good acts; but false doctrine 
alone [mithyadrtfi ) — ‘denial of good and bad, of 
fruit, of salvation ’ — cuts the ‘ roots of tho good 
act.’ It must, however, be strong-strong (there 
are nine categories: weak-weak, weak-medium, 
weak -strong, etc.). Only men can cut the root; 
gods cannot, because they know the retribution of 
acts ; women cannot, according to some teachers, 
owing to their instability of mind. In order to 
cut the root, a man must be an ‘ intellectual’ 
(drs'fa'harita), a being capable of a strong deter- 
mination to sin ; this excludes ‘ passionate men * 
( tfsnacharita ), eunuchs, the damned, and animals. 
The roots are restored by doubt as to the exist- 
ence of good and evil, and by recovery of belief in 
good ami evil. 

8. Classifications of karma. — Acts are distin- 
guished as of three kinds: good (kutittla), bud 
{( tkidala ), and indifferent ( avydkytn ), i.e. bene- 
ficial, pernicious, and neither tho one nor the 
other; i.e. acts protecting from suffering either 
temporarily (by assuring a happy lot) or finally 
(leaning to nirrrtna), acts followed by unpleasant, 
retribution, and actH different from both of these 
— not to be ‘ enjoyed ’ pleasantly or painfully. 

Acts may also be classified as meritorious (puny a), 
demeritorious ( apunya ), and fixed ( aninjya ). Tim 
good act of the sphere of desire, i.e. bearing fruits 
which will be well rewarded in the sphere of desire 
(Kdmadhdtu ; see COSMOGONY AND COSMOLOGY 
[Buddhist]), is called meritorious ; when it attaches 
itself to a higher sphere, it is called ‘ fixed.’ Asa 
matter of fact, the retribution of a good act in the 
sphere of desire is not absolutely determined : an 
action which ought to have a retribution of force, 
beauty, and so on, may in fact be enjoyed in a 
divine, human, or animal birth. This is not the 
case with the good act to be rewarded in the 
higher spheres ; here an act never gets retribution 
in one stage instead of in another. The demeri- 
torious act is the bad act. The act which is a 
final protection from suffering, i.e. which loads to 
nirvana , is good (kn.tola), since it is ‘pure,’ but 
not meritorious (punya). 

9. Retribution (vipdka). — ' The fruit of retribu- 
tion of acts includes not only tho sensation, but 
also everything that determines the sensation— 
organs, etc. The three kinds of acts produce 
agreeable sensation (snkhavedaniya), disagreeable 
sensation, and indifferent sensation. The first- 
two aro easily understood ; the proper sphere of 
retribution for the third is tho fourth ecstasy ; blit 
it is also believed that the indifferent act produces 
the vital organ, etc., and other data hcdonistically 
neutral. It is regarded as good, but not intense. 

Acts may be (a) determinate ( niyata ), and (6) 
indeterminate (aniyata)^i.e. t they involve or do 
not involve a necessary retribution. 

(a) Five kinds of Acts are called anantaryas, 
‘immediate,’ because their retribution (hell) can- 
not be interrupted by an act allowing of fruit in 


another existence : matricide, patricide, murder of 
an Arhat, schism, and malicious wounding of a 
Buddha. Mother and father are benefactors in 
an eminent degree ; the Arhat, the community, 
and the Buddha are ‘fields of qualities.’ To kill 
one’s father in the endeavour to kill flies is not 
dnantarya ; but to kill an Arlmt without knowing 
that lie is an Arluit is dnantarya , because the in- 
tent to murder is determined : ‘ I shall kill some 
one.’ 

Acts said to be ‘similar to d nantnryns' and 
necessarily entailing hell, are violation of a mother 
w ho is an Arhati, murder of a Bodliisattva, murder 
of a saint of the &aiksa class, theft from the com- 
munity, and destruction of a stupa. 

(6) The retribution of all other acts niay be 
arrested ( 1 ) by the acquisition of the spiritual stage 
called ‘patience’ { kmnti ), which brings one past 
the stage of retribution of acts leading to evil des- 
tiny, just as a man may escape his creditors by 
emigrating ; (2) by tho acquisition of the quality 
of the saint ‘who never returns’ (nmiydmin ) ; one 
passes beyond the sphere of desire ; only those 
acts bear fruit which must hear fruit 111 this 
present existence ; ( 3 ) by the acquisition of Arhat- 
ship ; all karma is destroyed, with the reservation 
already noted. When, by so-called ‘worldly’ per- 
fection ( laukika ), i.e. not properly Buddhist, a 
man obtains birth into the higher spheres and de- 
tachment from all ftlleotion for the sphere of desire, 
the retribution of acts to be rewarded in the sphere 
of desire is suspended, since t he lower sphere can- 
not l>o finally abandoned except by tuts ‘noble 
path.’ 

Cood acts of the body, voice, and thought are 
purification ; they arrest, either temporarily or 
finally, soiling by the passions of bad acts. 

A distinction is also drawn between (1) the act 
felt in the saino life in which it is accomplished ; 
( 2 ) tho act felt in tho following life ; amt ( 3 ) the 
act felt later. 

xo. Projection of karma. — An existence is ‘ pro- 
jected,’ or caused, by an act ; hut a number of acta 
combine to condition an existence, and hence tho 
variety of human fortune. Here the theory of the 
white-black act applies. 

Every Lad art in block ; tho act that is good in relation to 
the higher spheres iH white ; the act that is good in relation 
to the sphere of desire is while-black, because, being always 
weak, it is always mixed with evil. It is good in itself, hut 
co-exists in the ‘HerieB* (soul) along with had acts. 

A human existence cannot be projected except by 
a good act. But, supposing Ibis existence follow’s 
an infernal existence, the latter has been projected, 
in the course of tho existence preceding it, by a 
bad act ‘to bo punished in a following existence’ ; 
the former lias been projected, in the course of the 
same preceding existence, by a good net ‘ to bo 
rewarded in an existence following the follow- 
ing.’ T11 a human existence following upon an 
infernal existence, a man may have a short life, 
or may .suffer scarcity of food and property, or 
limy wed an unfaithful wife, etc. All these mis- 
fortunes are the fruit, of the stream ( nisyanda ) 
of murder, theft, adultery, etc., which have had 
infernal existence as their fruit of retribution 
( vipdka ). 

A man causes suffering to the living being whom 
he kills, therefore he must suffer in hell (vipdka) ; 
lie makes him die, therefore lie must, himself die 
soon ( nisyanda ). 

Acts have also a fruit of a general kind. T o wards 
the end of the little cosmic period (antnrahnlpa ; 
see Cosmogony and Cosmology (Buddhist]), 
plants etiolate, are crushed by stones and rain, and 
Lear little fruit; this is the result of a super- 
abundance of murder, theft, etc. — tho fruit of 
karma as sovereign (adhipati). The creation of 
the universe is the result of the acts of all beings 
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together; the hells are created by the acts that 
require to be punished in hell, and so on. 

zi. Paths of karma. —Among good and bad acts 
ten paths of acts (karmapatlta) are distinguished 
because of their gravity : ( a ) for the body : murder, 
theft, and forbidden love ; (6) for the voice: lying, 
slander, insolence, and * unprofitable conversation ’ 
(stul tiloquium, etc.); (c) for the spirit: covetous- 
ness, malice, and false doctrine. Their opposites 
are abstention from murder, etc. 

False doctrine (mithyddTfti) is the denial of good and evil, 
of retribution and salvation, it is bad because it is the principle 
of the will to hurt others. 

The first seven, from murder to * stultiloauium,’ 
are physical and spoken acts (karma), ana paths 
of acts (knrmapatna), i.e. paths of mental action, 
i.e. volition (chetand) ; the last three, covetousness, 
malice, and false doctrine, are not acts ; but simply 
paths of volition. Confusion of passions ( kleias ) 
with acts must be avoided. 

We must further distinguish in an act the pre- 
paration, the act proper, and the ‘ back * (pr$tha ) — 
e.g., all the preparation for the murder of an animal 
by the butcher (the going to the market to buy the 
beast, etc.), the actual death-dealing blow, and 
the cutting up and selling of the meat. The act 
proper alone constitutes the * path of act * ; and 
hence important consequences arise from the point 
of view of responsibility. 

It is also to be noted that the ‘ path of act * pre- 
supposes accurate knowledge of what one is doing, 
and is incompatible with a mistake in the person. 
When one is in doubt whether the thing which he 
hits is alive or not, he is thinking of destruction, 
but not of murder. The Jains hold that the man 
who commits a murder without intent is none the 
less guilty, just as a man who touches lire is burned. 

This, however, would lead to palpable absurdities. The Jain 
himself would be culpable for preaching terrible aUNtoriticM ; 
the embryo and the mother would be culpable for making each 
other Buffer; the murdered being himself would be culpable, 
since he la the origin of the action of murder. Further, a man 
would not be guilty of murder if he got another person to 
commit it ; for we are not burned if we touch fire by means of 
another. 

All tliis is very well worked out, but in other 
things the school is not so wise. 

If a man has intercourse with another man's wife, thinking 
that she is hia own, he is not guilty of adultery. If he has 
intercourse with another’s wife while thinking that she Is the 
wife of a third man, opinions differ as to his guilt. Some hold 
him guilty of adultery, for the wife of another man in the object 
of the preparation and the object of the indulgence. Others 
ftay that there in no adultery, for the object of the preparation 
and the object of the indulgence are different persona. 

The somewhat mechanical and very scholastic 
character of the Buddhist theory of retribution 
may be illustrated by the subjective and objective 
elements in giving. 

For a thorough valuation of the merit of giving, or charity 
(ddna), wc must take into account (1) the qualities of the giver 
(faith, morality, learning, etc.), and the manner of giving (with 
respect, with the right hand, at the opportune moment, etc.); 
(-) the qualities of the object given (excellence in colour, smell, 
etc. ) ; and (S) the qualities of tho person who receives : (a) excel- 
lence in relation to his lot in life ; a gift made to an immoral 
man has 100 times the value of one made to an animal ; (b) 
excellence due to suffering ; a gift to an invalid, a person who 
is oold, etc. ; (c) excellence due to services received (parents, 
preacher of the True Law, etc.); and (<i) excellence due to 
qualities (morality, knowledge, etc.). 

There is a hierarchy among acts — e.g., whether 
one’s destiny is human, or infernal, etc., is deter- 
mined by morality (ftla, abstention from murder, 
etc.). Gifts are only a sort of extra, to assure 
riches and other enjoyments. 

Litkraturn. — Abhidharmakolabhdaya, ch. iv.(tr. in J fusion, 
Louvain, 1914), gives a complete resunul of the doctrine of 
karma in Buddhism ; R. Spence Hardy, Manual of Rtulh - 
ism*, London, 1H80, p. 461 f.; 'Birth Stories’ (Jdtakat) and 
Aoaddna* contain many details on the retribution of karma ; 
see, e.g., E. Chavannes, Cinq cents oonte * $t apologue* extrait t 
du Tnpifaka, Paris, 1911. Every work on the philosophies and 
religions of India contains some exposition or the doctrine of 
kartna— e.g. , E. W. Hopkins, The Religion 9 of India , London, 


1896, pp. 199, 231, etc. ; A. Barth, The Religions of India, do. 1882, 
pp. 77, 110 ; P. Oltramare, Hist. do* idle « tMmmMmm dans 
I’Inde. i. (Paris, 1906) 99, 196 ; H. C Warren, J Buddhism in 
Translation*, Cambridge, Mass.. 1896, Index, t.v. 'Karma'; 
R. C. Childers, Diet, of the Pali Language, London, 1876, pp. 
178 f., 198. Special mention may be made of the articles by 
E. w. Hopkins on ‘ Modifications of the Karma Doctrine’ in 
JR AS, 1906, pp. 681-693, 1907. pp. 666-672, which give a dear 
view of the contradictions ana evolution of the doctrine. For 
the theory of the Jains, who regard action as a subtle matter, 
see tbe texts translated by H. Jacobi In SBE xxii. [1884] ana 
xlv. [1896], and of. art. Jainism. 

L. de la VallAe Poussin. 
KARMA-M ARGA.— Of the three ways of salva- 
tion as commonly conceived in orthodox Hinduism, 
karma-maraa, jiiana-mdrga, and bhakti-marga, the 
first, though least considered by the philosophers, 
has probably been most followed by tne vast bulk 
of the people. These three ways — though not 
necessarily inconsistent with each other (in this 
resembling the respective Gospels of the Apostles 
James, John, and Paul, with their peculiar stress 
laid upon the necessity for works, knowledge, and 
faith), and combined, as in the Bhagavad-Gitd , into 
one consistent system — have usually been placed 
to some extent in mutual opposition, and may 
well be treated separately here. In particular, 
we shall find a certain opposition between works 
and knowledge; the idea of bhakli, loving faith, 
is of considerably later origin. The doctrine of 
salvation according to works will best be treated 
by considering the rolative importance attached 
to it in the dillerent phases of religious develop- 
ment in India, taken in the following order. 
Rigveda, Brahmanas, the philosophical Brahmanic 
development, the £>barmasastras as reflecting popu- 
lar Brahmanism, and the Bhagnvad-Gita. But 
it must always be borne in mind that no real 
lino of demarcation can be drawn between these 
periods; each merges insensibly into, or exists 
contemporaneously with, the other. 1 

(1) In the Rigveda the gods are concrete, active, 
anthropomorphic beings ; therefore man’s attitude 
towards them must also be something concrete and 
active. They are not mere abstractions to be ap- 
prehended only by the intellect, or by some process 
of mystical cognition ; but they are beings, whose 
works can be perceived by tbe ordinary senses, and 
who must, therefore, be propitiated and appeased 
by concrete actions. Hence sacrifice, though not 
as yet grown to unwieldy proportions, is a necessary 
means to obtaining the favour of the gods, and a 
share in that after life which, though still misty 
and undetermined, is the aim of all. Some have 
seen in the hymns only a simple nature-poetry, 
others only the accompaniment of an elaborate 
sacrificial ritual. The truth probably lies in tho 
middle wav, that, while many are simple out- 
bursts of devotional feeling, some undoubtedly 
possess a strictly ritualistic setting. 3 But sacri- 
fice alone was not sufficient ; for to find favour 
with heaven a man must also be piously minded 
towards gods and manes , liberal towards priests,, 
courageous, and truthful ; while in the last book 
we see the first beginnings of the demand for 
those ascetic austerities that attained to such a 
monstrous growth in later times. 3 

(2) Coming to the Brahmanas , we find a complete 
change. The sacrifice, now called karma , or work 
par excellence, is all-important. It overshadows 
the whole of life ; every action must be regulated 
with regard to it ; and without it nothing can be 
obtained or hoped for. By its means alone can a 
man expect to attain salvation, still for the most 
part looked upon as a material heaven. 4 Not only 
men but the gods also are subject to its influence, 

1 Von Schroeder, Indient Literatur und Cultur, p. 291; 
Hopkins, Religions of India, p. 7. 

8 Cl. Hopkins, p. 13 tt.. and literature there quoted. 

8 Rigveda , x. efiv. 2, cix. 4 ; Hopkins, p. 148. 

4 Hopkins, p. 204 If. 
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and by it have obtained their present position. 1 
Henceforward karma t as a way of salvation, 
always carries with it the connotation of sacri- 
fice and ritual. The intention that accompanies 
the deed is of no importance, only the deed itself. 2 
At the same time the power or good actions is 
recognized. In the Br&hmanas we meet with 
the phrase * man’s debts.’ These debts are, to 
the gods, sacrifice; to the seers, study of the 
Veda; to the manes , offspring; to fellow-men, 
hospitality. Whoever nays them has discharged 
all liis duties, and by him all is obtained, all is 
won. 8 

(3) Meanwhile philosophic speculation had ad- 
vanced. The universe was no longer an aggre- 
gation of separate material entities. Behind all 
was one uniform self -existent cause. 4 Individual 
souls owe their self-consciousness to the action of 
ignorance on the primal non - conscious cause, 
Brahman ; the whole material world is the result 
of illusion. Self-consciousness will continue as 
long as actions which lead to re -birth (samsdra) 
continue. 5 The aim of religion or philosophy is 
to free the individual from re-birth and the con- 
tinuation of self-consciousness. This result can 
be attained only by knowledge, jhdna, a recog- 
nition of the essential unity of the seeming 
individual with Brahman. This is the jiidna- 
marga , as opposed to the karma-mdrga , or path 
of works, which can lead only to re-birth, in 
accordance with the truth that every action 
must be followed by its reaction. But, despite 
this necessity for desisting from action, the 
Vediintist recognizes that such a course, at least 
at first, is not altogether possible. By a right 
series of actions the searcher after salvation may 
fit himself to proceed to the higher knowledge : 
the karma-mdrga lends into the indna-mdrga , by 
which alone the goal is to be reached. Ramanuja, 
in his commentary on the Vedanta -sutra, says ; 

‘ For the fact is that the enquiry into Brahman— the fruit of 
which enquiry is infinite in nature and permanent- follows 
immediately in the case of him who, having read the Veda 
together with its auxiliary disciplines [i.s. that part of religious 
literature dealing with actions, the karmakdvga], has reached 
the knowledge that the fruit of mere works is limited and non- 
permanent, and hence lias conceived the desire of final release.’ 6 

But, since actions may lead to the higher path 
of knowledge, where is to be found the authority 
to decide the kind of actions necessary ? This is 
the Veda. Speaking of the authority of the Veda, 
Sankara Bays : 

* Here others raise the following objection Although the 
Veda is the means of gaining a right knowledge of Brahman, 
yet it intimates Brahman only as the ohject of certain injunc- 
tions. . . . Why so? Because the Veda has the purport of either 
instigating to action or restraining from it.' 7 

But to make the Veda the final authority by no 
means solves all difficulties. The great bulk of the 
karma prescribed by the Veda consists of sacrifice. 
To begin with, there can be little doubt that before 
and during the time of the composition of the Br&h- 
manas, among Brahmans belonging to different 
schools and different localities, different sacrificial 
customs had arisen, but that, after the Br&hruanas 
had been composed and had acquired some sort of 
general authority, it was felt necessary to reconcile 
these outside sacrificial practices with those pre- 
scribed by the Br&hmanas. • Further, even within 
the Veda itself was to be found a mass of bewilder- 
ing inconsistencies — a fact not surprising, when we 
consider the great differences in tune, authorship, 
and purpose. The difficulties thus arising were 
many. A few of the more typical may be mon- 

l Satapatha Br&hmaoa , in. L 4. 8, iv. iii. 2. 5 ; Aitareya Br. 
n.Ll. 

s Sat. Br. i. vf. & 8. 

> lb. i. vll. 2. 1 ff.; Hopkins, p. 202 f. 

* See artt. Vedanta and SaAkiita. 

0 See art. Karma. 0 SBE xlviil. [1004] 3 f. 

7 SBB xxxiv. [1890] 28 L; cf. also the Bh&fya on Jaimini- 
t&tra, 1 . 1. 2. 5, quoted by Safikara. 


tioned. It sometimes happened that the Brfihmana- 
passage describing the action of a certain sacrifice 
was not always in harmony with the mantra to he 
recited during the performance : 

' The Br&hmaga-passuge maintains that from out a series of 
sacrificial acts a certain one is to lie performed in the sixth 
place, while in the section that contains the mantras accom- 
panying the series of acts the mantra referring to the particular 
act occupies the tenth place/ 1 

Again, it may not bo made quite clear who it is 
that must perform the sacrifice, or how exactly any 
one of the numerous modifications of the typical 
sacrifices, which the Veda describes in full detail, 
is to be performed. The necessity for clearing up 
all such ooscure points led to the formation of a set 
of rules, in accordance with which it was possible 
to settle disputed points without impugning in any 
way the authority of the Veda. 

'So for instance ... it is laid down that, whenever the place 
of the mantras accompanying a oertain action and the place 
assigned to the action by a Krahmapa-passage are in conflict, 
the mantra is to have greater weight than the Brahmana, 
because the former, being actually recited during the sacrifice, 
is connected with it more intimately than the latter, which is 
not directly used during the performance.' 8 

These rules, and the principles lying behind 
them, are collected in the sutras of Jaimini, which 
form the ground of the Purva-mimdmsd, or ‘Pre- 
liminary Investigation,’ as opposed to the Uttara - 
minuifnsd, or ‘Secondary Investigation* ( i.e . into 
the nature of Brahman); for the necessity of 
works comes before the necessity of knowledge. 
The Purva-mvmdriisaka devoted considerable at- 
tention to the criteria of knowledge. They are 
five in number : sense-perception, inference, com- 
parison, presumption, and verbal information, with 
sometimes a sixth — non-existence. But of only one 
do thoy make considerable use — Aabda, or verbal 
information, i.e. Scripture. For duty cannot rest 
on human authority, which is fallible, but must 
rest on some infallible authority, and this is found 
only in the Veda. Hence there follows the neces- 
sity of proving the infallibility and superhuman 
origin [apaurujeyatva) of the Veda (for a dis- 
cussion of the proof see Max Muller, Six Systems 
of Indian Philosophy , p, 270 ff.). For the rest the 
Mimdnisd is occupied with the explanation and 
conciliation, in accordance with those principles 
of interpretation and authority, of apparently 
conflicting instructions and statements contained 
in the Veua. 

(4) We have now reached a point at which we 
can consider how these two different religious 
attitudes — salvation according to works and salva- 
tion according to knowledge — were combined info 
one consistent system for the practical purposes of 
everyday life. This is seen in the precepts of the 
DharstutAdstras — books dealing with religions and 
social duties. In this respect their prescriptions 
concern only the three upper— or Aryan — castes ; 
neither with the lparma-maraa nor with the^Tkvnft- 
mdrga lias the Sfidra anything to do. For the 
Aryan it was necessary as a boy to study the Veda ; 
as a householder to perform sacrifices; and, finally, 
there was an ever-growing desire to spend the last 
few years of life in the quiet shelter of tho forest, 
or as a beggar, wandering from village to village, 
ever in search of that knowledge of his own unity 
with the universal Brahman which alone could 
bring final release from the cycle of birth and death. 
In this way, with the passing of time the life of an 
Aryan came to be divided into four definite stages, 
called d&ratnas. At a certain age, which varied 
with the caste to which the boy belonged (for the 
Br&hman the eighth to the tenth year), the young 
Aryan was sent to the house of a BrAhman, there 
to live and be taught the Veda. For a period which 
might vary from twelve to forty-eight years, 5 the 
student must remain with his teacher, wliom it was 
l Thibaut, Artkasaibgraha, p. iv. * lb. p. v. 

8 Jpastamba-dhannasutra, 1 . 1. 2. 12-16. 
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liia constant duty to help and care for. In return 
for this the teaefier, called the guru , instructed the 
student, or brahmachdrin , in the knowledge of 
the Veda. At the end of his time of study 
the brahmachdrin left the house of his guru , and 
with the title of sndtaka , ‘one who has bathed/ 
entered into the a&rama of a gfhastha , ‘ house- 
holder. * Now, in addition to the duties which he 
owed his family, he had to engage in a definite 
series of sacrifices addressed to the gods and the 
spirits of his ancestors. But, when nis sons were 

rown up and could themselves found families, his 

uties were finished ; the end of the way of works 
was already in sight. With or without his wife 
he might now take refuge in the forest as a vdna - 
pra&tha ; freed from almost all duties and sacred 
rites, he was at lilierty to spend his duys in 
meditation. Last of all, renouncing every remain- 
ing duty, ho was ready to enter the final stage of 
a sannydsin, and to leave behind him for ever the 
karma-mdrga , free to travel along the path of 
knowledge, wandering from village to village, 
until death removed the last barrier that prevented 
his absorption into the universal Brahman. In 
this way the journey, taken by not a few, began 
upon the path of works and ended upon the path 
of knowledge. 

(5) Lastly, we have to consider the doctrine of 
works as it appears in the Bhagavad-Gitd. H ither- 
to the works that have been included under the 
designation of karma have been chiefly the sacrifices 
and general religious duties laid down in the 
Brfthmanas ami the law-l>ooks, and they have 
been performed entirely for the sake of tue per- 
former. In the Bhagavad-Gitd we meet with a 
completely different conception. Knowledge is no 
longer the only way that leads to salvation ; that 
may be reached also through bhakti (loving faith), 
or by works. But works, to be efficacious for 
salvation, must be disinterested. The karma-yoga , 
as this rule of works is called, has two phases. In 
the first the follower of the rule must discharge all 
liis religious and social duties in utter indifference 
and unattachinont to their fruits. He makes a 
sacrifice to the Lord of all his works, so that they 
no longer bind his soul to existence. Thus detached 
from all desires, ho gains final redemption. The 
following verso is typical : 

‘This world is fettered by works, save in the work that has 
for Its end the sacrifice. Work to this end do thou fulfil, () son 
of Kunti, free from attachment’ i— in the words of the Christian : 
* Whether therefore ye eat, or drink, or whatsoever yc do, do 
all to the glory of God.’ 3 For a fuller discussion of this see art. 
Biuoavad-GitX. 

The attitude of Buddhism differs little in this 
respect. In fact, one may reasonably surmise that 
the author of the Bhagavad-Gitd was influenced 
by Buddhist doctrines. Selfishness is the one thing 
that the Buddhist must avoid ; acts performed with 
reference to self only bind the doer more firmly to 
the wheel of existonco ; but works of unselfish love 
are without effect, except in so far as they bring 
the worker nearer that absolute detachment which 
alone can open the gates of nirvana. 

‘Our mind shall not waver. No evil gpeoch will we utter. 
Tender and compassionate will we abide, loving in heart, void 
of malice within . . . and with that feeling [love] as a basis, we 
will ever be suffusing the whole world with thought of love, 
far-reaching, grown great, beyond measure, void of anger and 
ill-will. '3 

To-day in India we may still find the old contrast 
between the path of knowledge and the path of 
works. There is the philosopher, who sits meditat- 
ing on the infinite and awaiting the moment of 
final salvation ; and there is the peasant, sacrificing 
his goats to Siva or to Kfill, and punctiliously 
performing the multifarious round of prescribed 
duties in his journey along the karma-mdrga , by 

1 Bhagavad-Gitd^ , tr. Barnett, ill. 9. * 1 Oo 10 s1 . 

> Majjhitna-nikdya, 1. 129, tr. Rhys Davids. 


which he hopes in the next birth to obtain a better 
position on the wheel of life. 

Litisraturh.— C f. artt. AArama, Bhagavad-GTtA, Bhakti- 
mAroa, Buddhism, JRXha-mIrqa, Karma, MTmImuI, and 
NvAya. For Rigveda and Br&bmagas: E. W. Hopkins, 
The Religions of India , London, 1896, pp. 8-28, 147 ff., 199-207 ; 
SBE xxix. [1886] and xxx. [1892 \paasim, fora minute description 
of sacrificial ritual. For Purva-mimdthsd : Max Muller, 
Six Systems of Indian Philosophy, London, 1899, oh. v. ; G. 
Thibaut, Arthasaihgraha, Benares, 1882 (lntrod. and text); 
SUE xxxviii. [1896]. lntrod., passim ; E. B. Cowell and A. E. 
Gongh, Sarva-Dariana-Sathgraha, London, 1882, oh. xii. For 
the Four Adramas: SBE xxv. [1886] chs. ii.-vl. ; L. von 


pp- 64-7i III l. Turner. 

KARMATIANS.— See Carmatians. 

KARNAPRAYAG (Skr. Kantapravaga , ‘the 
sacred river junction of Karna*). -—A place in the 
British Himalayan province of Gapnwal in N. 
India, situated at the junction of the Alaknandfi 
{q.v.) and the Pindar rivers ; lat. 30° 16' N., long. 
79° 15' E., at an elevation of 2300 ft. above sea- 
lovol. It is an important place of pilgrimage on 
the upper sources of the Ganges. 

As its name denotes, it is connected with the 
legend of Karna, half-brother of the Pandava 
heroes of the Mahdbhdrata epic. He was the son 
of Kunti by Sttrya, the sun-god, and was born 
fully equipped with arms and armour. He was 
exposed by his mother, and reared by Nandana or 
Auhiratha, charioteer of the warrior Dhrtarashtra. 
Indra, in the disguise of a Brahman, induced him 
to surrender liis divine cuirass, and gave him in 
return a magical javelin charged with certain 
death to the enemy. Karna fought in the great 
war, and was finally slain by a crescent-shaped 
arrow discharged by Arjuna. The region from 
which the streams which form the Ganges rise is 
closely associated with the story of the Panflavas, 
and many places, like this, are supposed to gain 
their sanctity from them and their companions. 
The temple dedicated to the hero and somo other 
remains are of no architectural importance. 

Literature.— E. T. Atkinson, Himalayan Gaz. iil. [Allaha- 
bad, 1880] 394 f. ; A. Fiihrer. Mon. Antiq. and Inscr. JS.W.P. 
and Oudh, do. 1891, p. 46 ; IGI xv. [1908] 60. For the legend of 
Karna Bee J. Dowson, Classical Dictionary, I*>ndon, 1879, p. 

150 f. \V. Crooke. 

KATABAN IANS.— See Sab/f.ans. 

KATAS (according to Cunningham, from Skr. 
katdksa, ‘sidelong glanoe’). — One of the famous 
places of pilgrimage in N. Panjab, a holy pool in 
the Jhllam District ; lat. 32° 43' N., long. 71 u 59' E. 
The name is derived, according to the Brahmanical 
logend, from the fact that Siva was so inconsolable 
at the loss of his wife, Sati, that the tears falling 
from his eyes formed the sacred lake Puskara, or 
Pokhar, and the Katak^a pool. The place has been 
identified with the Sang-ho-pu-lo, or Sinhapura, of 
Hiuen Tsiang (S. Beal, Buddhist llecords of the 
Western World , London, 1906, i. 143 f.i; but the 
question of distances renders this improbable. 

4 The Sat-ghara, or “ seven temples,” are attributed to the 
P&Qdus, who are said to have lived at natas during a portion of 
their twelve years’ wanderings. On examining the place care- 
fully I found the remains of no less than twelve temples, which 
aro clustered together in the north-east corner of the old fort. 
Their general style is similar to that of the Kashmir temples, of 
which the chief characteristics are dentils, trefoil arches, fluted 
pillars, and pointed roofs, all of which are found in the temples 
of Kat&s and of other places in the Salt Uanra. Unfortunately 
these temples ore so much ruined that it is impossible to make 
out their details with any accuracy ; but enough is left to show 
that they belong to the later style of Kashmirian architecture 
which prevailed under the Karkota and Yarman dynasties from 
A. d. 626 to 939 ’ (A. Cunningham, Arch. Survey Reports, ii. [1871] 
189). 

Litbraturb.— B esides Cunningham’s Report quoted above, 
see Gat. Jhtiam District , Lahore, 1883-84, p. 8tfff. ; IGI xv. 
[1908] 160 f. W. Crooke. 
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KATMANDO, KATHMANPO (Hindi ka(K, 

Skr. Mflm t * wood ’ ; mandud, * a hut or shed 
The capital of the kingdom of Nepal ; lat. 27* 42 / 
N., long. 85° 12' E., towards the W. side of the 
valley, at the junction of the B&ghmati and Vi?nu- 
mat! rivers. It has been known by many names 
— the earliest Mafiiu Pa tan, ‘city of Mafiju,’ after 
Maftiufcrl, the Bodhisattva; YindesI ; Kantipur; 
and Kathmanda or Kftthm&dd ; the last said to be 
derived from an ancient building, originally made 
of wood, which stands in the heart of the eity, 
near the Darbar palace. According to Brown 
(Picturesque Nepal, p. 65), a building still exists 
which is said to have been made from the wood of 
one monster tree. The city is oblong in form, and, 
according to the Buddhist Newar tradition, it was 
built in the shape of the sword of its founder, 
Mafijudri, while the Hindus profess that it re- 
sembles the scimitar of their goddess. 

Kirkpatrick ( Account , p. 160), who visited the city In 1708, 
suggests that the name of the place Is derived from ‘its 
numerous wooden temples, which are, indeed, among the most 
Striking objects it offers to the eye. . . . Besides these, Khat* 
mandu contains several other temples on a large scale, and 
constructed of brick, with two, three, and four sloping roofs, 
diminishing gradually as they ascend, and terminating pretty 
generally in pinnacles, whioti, as well as some of ths superior 
roofs, are splendidly gilt and produce a very picturesque effect ’ 
(for a discussion of the Nepal style of architecture Bee J. 
Fergusson, Hitt, of Indian and Eastern Arch.*, 1. 277 ff.). 

A notable feature of some of these temples is the 
profusion of indecent carvings, the intention being 
to scare evil spirits (Crooke, Aft 3 i. 68 f.). One of 
the most important Hindu temples is that dedi- 
cated to TalejO, or Tallijtt, the local form of Tulsi 
Bhavani, the goddess of the holy basil plant ( Ocy - 
mum sanctum ), who, with the Bftint (lorakhn&tn, 
Is the guardian deity of the royal family. 

1 In front of several of the temples are tall monoliths, some 
surmounted by figures of old ItAjas, others by the winged 
figure of Garur [GariujaJ. The figures are often in a kneeling 
posture, facing a temple, and are generally overhung by a 
brazen snake, on whose hood is perched a little bird. Not far 
from the palace, and close to one of the temples, Is on enormous 
bell, suspended to two stone pillars ; and in another building 
are two hugo drums, about eight feet in diameter. . . . Here, 
too, are several huge and hideous figures of Hindu gods and 
goddesses ’ (Wright, Hist, of Nepill, p. 10). During his resi- 
dence in Nepal, Wright twice heard of persona having com- 
mitted suicide before these figures. ‘The suicide always takes 

E lace at night, and tha body is found in the morning with its 
hroat cut from ear to ear, and its lltnbe decorously arranged, 
lying on one of the steps.* the inference being that these were 
cases of human sacrifice (i&. 10 ff.). 

The temple known os Malienkal fMah&kfilft], of 
great antiquity, is the moist popular ‘chapel-of- 
ease’ in the valley. Hindus regard it as dedicated 
to Siva, while Buddhists maintain that the sacred 
figure represents Padmapani or Avalokita, and 
assert that this is proved by the little Btone figure 
rising from the forehead of the idol, which is be- 
lieved to represent Amitabha (Oldfield, Sketches 
from Nival , i. 110). However this may be, this 
temple has become a sort of neutral ground at 
which Hindus ami Buddhists meet to pray before 
one common god, the Siva of the former, the 
Padmapani of the latter. Besides these the city 
abounds in temples of many kinds. 

‘ Many of them present a most repulsive appearance, being 
dabbled over with the blood of cocks, ducks, goats, ana 
buffaloes, which are sacrificed before them ’ (Wright, p. 11). 

Of the more modern temples, the chief are that 
erected by Sir Jang Bahadur in 1852 on the founda- 
tion laid by Bhlm Sen, and dedicated to Jagann&th ; 
that to Yi^nu in the form of Nar&yanu ; and several 
at the sacred junction of the rivers Baghmatl and 
Vignum&tl. While the Hindu temples are gener- 
ally placed near some of the main thoroughfares, 
all the chief Buddhist shrines are hidden away in 
squares or Quadrangles in the parts of the city 
exclusively inhabited by the Buddhist New&rs. 
The chief of these are the temple of Adibuddha, 
known also as Buddhmantjtal, the older part of 


which is now enclosed within the roots of a sacred 
fig-tree. Nothing is known of its history prior to 
its restoration in A.D. 1579 (Oldfield, ii. 256 6.). 
The most important Buddhist monument, however, 
is that known as Sambhunfith (Skr. svayambhu, 
* self-existent ’), which is a very line specimen of a 
Buddhist chaitya , or mound- tern pie. 

* It consists of a solid hemisphere of earth and brick, about 
sixty feet In diameter and thirty feet in height, supporting a 
lofty conical spire, the top of which is crowned by a richly - 
carved pinnacle of copper gilt * (Oldfield, ii. 224). 

The same writer (ii. 219) gives a full account of 
this interesting edifice, which is one of the few 
existing great Buddhist ecclesiastical buildings of 
which only the ruins survive in India. It is tra- 
ditionally attributed to a Kfijii of Nepal named 
Goradeo, who is said to have flourished between 
2000 and 3000 years ago ; but there are no trust- 
worthy records of it until its restoration in A.D. 
1593. On the whole, KathmAndil offers a most 
promising field for archaeological investigation; 
out excavation and surveys of the existing build- 
ings will be impossible so long as the native 
Government maintains its present policy of jealous 
seclusion. 

Litiraturi. - D. Wright, History of Nepdl, Cambridge, 
1877 ; H. A. Oldfield, Sketches from Nipal, liondon, 1880 ; 
R. Temple, Journals in Hyderabad , Kashmir, Sikkim, and 
Nepal, do. 1887 ; L. Oliphant, A Journey to Katmandu, 
do. 1852 ; P. Brown, Picturesque Nepal, do. 1012. Older 
accounts are those of P. Hamilton (formerly Buchanan), An 
Account of the Kingdom of Nepal. Edinburgh, 1810; W. 
Kirkpatrick, An Account of the Kingdom of Nepaul, do. 
1811. For the architecture see J. Fergusson, Hist, of Indian 
and Eastern Architecture*, London, 1010; Sylv&in Ldvi, Le 
Nepal : Elude hietorique d’un royaume hindou , Paris, 1005. 

w. Ckooke. 

kAyasth, kAyastha (said to be derived 

either from Skr. k&yesainsthita , ‘ staying at home ’ 
[II. T. Colebrooke, Essays , London, 1858, p. 273 n.], 
or from kdya-stha, ‘situated in the body, incor- 
porate, ’ being sprung from the body of Brahma). — 
The writer class of Hindustan, numbering, at the 
Census of 1911, 2,178,390, of whom the great 
majority are found in Bengal and the United 
Provinces of Agra and Oudli. Practically all of 
them are Hindu by religion. 

In Bengal, Risley classes them in two divisions ; 
those of Bengal proper and those of BihAr. Like 
all the literary and trading castes, the Kayasths, 
sinco the British occupation of the country, have 
tried to assert a social status not admitted under 
native rule. One mark of their promotion is that 
they usually alfcct extreme orthodoxy and are 
liberal in support of Brahmans, by whom they 
are barely tolerated. It is singular, as Risley 
remarks, that, while the teaching of Chaitanya 
has united almost all the artisan and agricultural 
castes of Bengal proper in a common Vaiijnava 
faith, the three liigpest and most intelligent 
classes adhere to the Sakta ritual, or the worship 
of the female principle. In E. Bengal all Kulin 
Kfiyasths, and something like three-four tl;s of the 
other sections, arc believed to practise Saktism, 
and it is asserted that a large proportion of these 
follow the cult in Uh grosser development, known 
as the Vamaehfira, or ‘left-hand/ ritual of the 
Tftntras. Every Kulin family has a domestic 
chapel in which the lihga of Siva is daily 
worshipped by the head of the household. All 
K&yasths, in addition, observe the Sri Panchami, 
or ‘ sacred fifth,’ the festival which occurs on the 
fifth day of the waxing moon in the month 
of M&gh (Jan. -Feb.), known also as the Dawat 
Pfijft, or ‘ worship of the inkstand,’ in honour of 
Sarasvatl, goddess of learning and eloquence, 
whom they regard as their patron deity. 

'On this day the courts and all offices are dosed, as no 
Hindu penman will use pen And ink, or any writing instrument, 
except a pencil, on that day. When work is resumed a new 
inkstand and pen must be used, and the penman must write 
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nothing until he has several times transcribed the name of the 
goddess Durgfc, with which all letters should begin * (J. Wise, 
Notes on the Races, Castes, and Trades of B. Bengal, p. 8 16 ). 
On this day also the K&yasth must eat a kited 
fish ( clupea atom), whatever its price may be, 
while from the Sri Pafiehami festival in January 
to the Vijaya Dasami in September- October fisn 
must be eaten daily ; but from the last to the first 
month it must not be touched — a tabu probably 
founded on some hygienic consideration. The 
Kayasths of Bihar follow one or other of the main 
Hindu sects : Vaignava, Saiva, S&kta, Kabirpantlii, 
Nanakshfihl, and the like. The worship of Durgft 
and the Sakti is the most popular. Cnitragupta, 
the mythical ancestor of the caste, is honoured 
once a year on the 17th day of the month Kftrttik 
(Oct.-Nov.), at the feast of the Daw&t Puj&, 
with offerings of sweetmeats and money, and the 
worship of the pen and ink, the implements of the 
trade. For religious and domestic rites the caste 
employs Brahmans, who arc received on equal 
terms by other members of the priestly body. In 
the United Provinces they also follow tne orthodox 
Hindu sects, of which the Saiva, Sakta, and 
Arya Samftj are most important. But the fact of 
belonging to different sects does not bar association 
and in ter- marriage ; and, if a man who is a 
Vai$nava marries a S/ikta girl, the former may 
remain a vegetarian and abstain from meat and 
spirits, while liis wife continues to indulge in 
these luxuries. The worship of the progenitor 
Chitragupta and of the Kula Devata, or family 
gods, is carried on side by side with the cultus of 
the greater orthodox deities. While the domestic 
worship is generally conducted by the head of the 
household, the orthodox ritual is performed by 
Brahmans, who do not suffer any social discredit 
by officiating for Kayasths. In the Deccan the 
allied caste, known as Kayasth-Prabhii, are gener- 
ally followers of Vim mi, while children are known 
as Devlputra, * sons of Devi,’ because they worship 
the Devi or local Mother-goddess rather than the 
orthodox gods. 

Lttbraturr. -- J, Wise, Notes on the Races, Castes, and 
Trades of E. Bengal, Loudon, 1883; H. H. Risley, Tribes and 
Castes of Bengal, Calcutta, 1891 ; W. Crooke, Tribes and 
Castes of the N. W. Provinces and Ovdh, do. 1896 ; A. Baines, 
Ethnography [^GIAP ii. 5), Struwburg, 1912, p. 881. For the 
branch In Bombay boo DG ix. 1. [1901]. W . CROOKE. 

KEDARNATH ,(Skr. Kcddrandtha , ‘lord of 
Kedar,’ a title of Siva, the derivation of which 
is unknown ; it has been suggested by E. T. 
Atkinson, Iiitnnlayan Gas . ii. [1884] 796, that 
Kedfir is an ancient title of Siva). — A famous 
temple and place of pilgrimage in the Gafhw&l 
District of the United Provinces of Agra and 
Oudh, lat. 80° 44' N., long. 79° E. The tw in peaks 
of Badarinath (q.o.) and Kedftrnath rise at a 
distance of ten miles apart, and between these, at 
a height of more than 11,000 ft. above sea-level, 
the temple is situated. The sanctity of the Siva 
ling a is extolled in the Vdmana Purdria . 

According to the local legend, Parvati asks : ' What 1* Kedar ? 
What are the fruits of viniting its sacred places and bathing in 
its waters?’ Siva replies: 'The place that you have Bpokcn of, 
O goddess ! is so dear to me that I shall never forsake it. 
When I or Brahm& created the universe, Ked&r to pleased me 
that It shall ever remain sacred to me. Brahmi ana the other 
gods art* there ; whoever dies there becomes one with Siva.’ 
The title of the deity is Badaeva, ‘always happy/ and he 
seems to be the successor of an older god, Padupati, ' lord of 
animals/ 

The temple ranks among the twelve famous 
lihga shrines of India. The Pandavas, it is said, 
came to the Himalaya, and arrived at the river 
Mamlakinl to worship Siva. In their eagerness 
they desired to touch the god, but he avoided them 
ana plunged into the earth, offering to his votaries 
only the sight of the lower part of his body. The 
upper part is said to have come to the surface at 
Niukh&r Bind in Nepal, where it is worshipped 


as Pafopatin&tha. The P&ndavoa were cleansed 
of their sins and built five temples in honour 
of the god. In Buddhist times the place became 
a centre of the Bauddhamftrgi cultus, which was 
overthrown about the beginning of the 8th cent. 
A.D. by the saiva reformer, Sankar&chftrya, who 
died here at the age of 32. As is the case at 
Badarin&th, the shrine is served by N&mbfitiri 
BrAhman priests from S. India who were intro- 
duced by the great Saiva missionary. The sanctity 
of the place has been explained by the fact that 
pilgrims are overpowered by the strong scent of 
the roses and syringa bushes close to the border of 
the eternal snow. This, combined with the rarity 
of the air, produces a sense of fointneBS, which is 
naturally attributed to spirit agency, while the 
strange sounds produced by falling avalanches and 
rendings of the ice and snow doubtless contribute 
to the same belief. The existing buildings are of 
no architectural importance. Sacred places abound 
in the neighbourhood, the most important of 
which is Mah&panth, where there is the famous 
cliff, known as Bhairava Jhamp, from which 
pilgrims were accustomed to precipitate themselves 
as an offering to Siva; as in other parts of the 
Himalaya, a human scapegoat slides down a rope— 
a rite which has its parallels in other places— the 
object being apparently to secure the fertility of 
the crops (J. G. Frazer, The. Scapegoat, London, 
1913, pp. 196 f., 254, Pausanias, do. 1898, v. 401). 
A second form of immolation, of which instances 
are believed still to occur among fanatics, is to 
wander up the snowy slopes and court death by 
exposure. 

T.itkratttrh. — E. T. Atkinson, Himalayan Gazetteer, li. 
[Allahabad, 1884]. Two early papers are worth reading : H. T. 
Colebrooke, 'The Sources of tne Ganges in the Him&dri or 
Emodus/ and F. V. Raper. ‘A Survey for the Purpose of 
discovering the Sources of the Ganges/ both in Asiatic Re- 
searches, xi. [1812] ; see also J. B. Fraser, Journal of a Tour 
through part of the H undid Mountains, and to the Sources of 
the Rivers Jumna and Ganges, London, 1820 ; E. S. Oakley, 
Holy Himalaya, Edinburgh, 1905; C. A. S herring, Western 
Tibet, London, 1006 ; J. Muir, 1 Votes of a Trip to Kedamath, 
Edinburgh, 1865. W. CROOKE. 

KEDESHAH.— See Hierodouloi (Semitic and 
Egyptian). 

KENOSIS. — I. The scriptural references.— 
The word * Kenosis ’ is applied in Christian the- 
ology to that attitude or action of Jesus Christ, or 
the Logos, referred to by St. Paul in Ph 2 W \ where 
lie says of Jesus Christ : iv Oeov i/ir&pxw v o&x 

d.pirayixbs ijyfyraTO rb dvai la a Octp, a\X iavrbv itc4v tears 
SoriXou \a/3wi>. This is practically all that can 
be said with certainty on the subject. We cannot 
even say definitely what the Apostle intended to 
convey by the words quoted. No other passage in 
his writings casts any light upon them. There is 
certainly no doubt that by the phrase 4a vrbv teteuae 
he was expressing the same idea as he had in his 
tnind when speaking of ‘ Jesus Christ* in 2 Co 8 B : 
8 1 vfiai im-uxtvee irXotiatos &v. This passage, how- 
ever, is no less ambiguous than the former. In 
both alike the grammatical connexion of the 
statement with the antecedent designation * Jesus 
Christ ’ seems to indicate that the Apostle had in 
his mind an action of the historical Jesus. But, 
on the other hand, the Btod and the ptoptph 

8o6\ov of the first passage, and the 1 being rich * and 
the ( becoming poor * of the second, are in each case 
so pointedly antithetie as to suggest that St. Paul 
was thinking of a surrender of the one for the 
other, and that accordingly he is speaking here of 
an action effected by the pre-existent Christ at Hia 
incarnation. 

In 2 Co 8 the context does not help us, while in 
Ph 2, though the parenetic aim of the passage 
seems at first sight to point to the historical Jesus, 
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the context in reality presen tn several possibilities 
of interpretation. This would not be the case, 
indeed, if we could accept the hypothesis of A. 
Reach, 1 viz. that in Ph 2 s * St. Paul, on the ground 
of a primitive gospel which, according to Resch, 
has left traces in the baptismal liturgy of the 
Severians, was speaking of a idweit that began 
with the baptism of Jesus. Resch had every 
confidence in his theory, believing that he was 
justified even in saying (p. 81) : 

4 In place of the life-like impression which Ph 2 8ff - gives of the 
historical Christ and His first public appearance at the baptism 
In the Jordan, unfortunately an unBound theory of Kennels has 
been built up upon an ungrammatical foUtlng In of the A6yo* 
acrapKo? as the subject of the passage, and in this way a dogma- 
tizing exegesis has moved further and further away from the 
original sense/ 

But Resch fails to show even the probability— let 
alone the certainty — of the underlying assumption 
of his verdict, viz. the use of a primitive gospel by 
the Apostle. 

The exegesis of the passage is thus thrown hack 
upon the actual words. Nor, again, does the clause 
oty dpeaypbv 7777^0,7-0 rb rivai tea 0e$ enable ns to 
decide whether St. Paul was referring to the 
historical or tho pre-existent Christ. Even the 
so-called ‘ active * sense of dpwcvygd* (‘ robbery, ’ 

‘ usurpation,’ * opportunity for robbery ’ or ' for 
self-enrichment ’) 1ms been made to fit in with 
either alternative, though tho present writer is 
of opinion that its compatibility with the theory of 
the pre-existent Christ is far from obvious. The 
tenauility of both interpretations is much leHH 

uestionable if, with most modern scholars, we 

ecide for tho ‘ passive,’ or rather the 4 concrete,’ 
sense of dpiray/uds (preeda, * prize ’). The translation 
in that case would be : 4 Ho regarded the rival tea, 
0€(p not as a prize to be held fast, 1 or 4 as a prize that, 
he might or must obtain ,’ and the former rendering 
at least is quite in keeping with either interpreta- 
tion. This may also be said of the rivai tea drip. 
If we take the phrase as equivalent to tv paptprj dcov 
rival, then it has no direct hearing upon the ques- 
tion as to the subject of by^earo ; if we feel it 
necessary, however, to make a distinction in mean- 
ing between the two phrases, the former accordH 
very well witli the theory that the whole passage 
refers to the historical Christ, while it harmonizes 
with the reference to the pre-existent Christ only 
if wo assume — an assumption widely held, but, the 
present writer thinks, untenable— that St. Paul 
regarded the pre-existent Christ as the ‘ heavenly 
man.’ 

Nor can we deeido with confidence between the 
exegetical alternatives presented by Ph 2** even by 
an appeal to the only non-Pauline passage of the 
NT that perhaps rests on the same underlying 
ideas, viz. that verse of the high-priestly prayer 
which Origen (de Princ. III. v. 6) applied in the 
same way : ical vvv 56^ae6v p.e ev, irdrep, rapd eeavry 
T V V *tx ov ro'O rbv udep-ov rival rapd eol {Jn 17 fi ). 
Not that we would contend that St. Paul should 
not be interpreted by St. Johu ; os a matter of 
fact, if the Johannine writings contained an un- 
ambiguous passage which exactly agreed with any 
one of the possible interpretations of Ph 2*, it would 
certainly lend a sanction to that interpretation. 
But is Jn 17® unambiguous? Even if, in view of 
other passages in the Fourth Gospel (] w. w e»- ** 8 W ), 
we reject tne interpretation of etyov as implying a 
possession in the destinatio divina— an interpreta- 
tion endorsed by the Socinians, the Rationalists, 
and Schleiermaclier, and defended with new argu- 
ments by H. Wendt— we Cannot venture to call it 
ho, for tho view that Jn 17 # refers to a glory 
regarded as having been surrendered in the act of 
incarnation cannot be maintained in face of Jn l 14 
2 n ll 4 - 40 . If Jn 17®, accordingly, can be taken 
1 1 Agrapha’*, TU xxx. 8 and 4 (Leipzig, 1900), p. 79 ff. 


only as referring to a complete and plenary re- 
entrance upon a glonr which was in some sense 
veiled during the earthly life of Jesus, it also fails 
to help us in determining the sense of the Pauline 
tavrdv tstvanre. On that interpretation we may 
certainly regard Jn 17® as implying an action of 
the \6yot deapfeot upon which rested the possibility 
of such veiling, but wo may equally well see in the 
passage an attitude of the \6yot fveapnot of which 
His being veiled was the result. Moreover, the 
exegesis of Jn 17® is rendered difficult by the fact 
that we cannot definitely say whether an appeal 
to the Logos-idea is here justified at all, or whether 
the truth lies with those who hold that St. John, 
in conformity with Jewish thought, usually asso- 
ciates the pre-existence of Christ with His entire 
person, and that his restricting it to Christ’s 
pneumatic existence, as contrasted with His llesh, 
is found only in the Prologue. 

In the circumstances it is but natural that 
exegetes should still be at issue as to the interpre- 
tation of Ph In point of fact they are at 

present even more divided than they were about 
thirty years ago, as it seemed for a time that the 
interpretation which found the subject of iavrbv 
iidvuee and ijyrjearo in tho pre-existent Christ held 
the field in scientific exegesis, so far at lea^t as 
this was not under the influence of confessional 
Lutheranism. Of late, however — and not from 
tho Lutheran side only— the position has been 
challenged by quite a number of interpreters. 1 

2. The exegesis of Ph in the early Church. 
— Even in tho early Church exegetes were less 
agreed with regard to Ph 2 lJ,r * than has sometimes 
been assumed. Hero we meet with three types of 
interpretation that at first sight seem to be quite 
distinct. 

(а) The interpretation tchu'h identified the subject 
of the Kenosis toith the \6yos deapso s. — Tho earliest 
traceable view is that which saw in the phrase 
iavrbv isivwe c a reference to the act of the \6yos 
AeapKos in His becoming incarnate. We find it 
already in the Valeri tinian Gnostic Thcodotus, as, 
e.g., when he says : 

tavTOv Ktvuiaas, rovTtanv iicrbs rov opov y rvnptvos . . . wf ai rb 
llA.TjpwfAafot rrpotXfltnv (Clem. Alex. JKxcvrpfit , H!>). 

This interpretation is found also in tho Christian 
Gnosis of the Alexandrians— Clement (Pandit g. ill. 
i. 2, Protrept. i. 8) and Origen : 

c Ktvutaev iavrov Karafiaivtov ivravOa, koX Ktvuxrat iavrbv, iAA/x- 
pavt ni\iv ravra d<f>' u>v itcevtotriv iavrov {in Jcreui. llom. 1. 7 ; 
cf. also, e.g., de Princ., pr»f. 4, ami m. v. 0, m Joann, vi. 10) ; 
and it is supported even by Tertullian : 

‘ Et Surmo enim Dcum, qni in elligie Dei constitutes, non 
rapinam cxiullmavit parittri Deo ’ (de Cumin Hevurr. 0). 

In the Fast, indeed, it came to be the prevailing 
view. Not only do we find it in Eusebius (e.g., 
de Eccles. Theol. I. xx. 10) and Apollinaris, 2 but we 
can trace it also in the line of the orthodox Fathers, 
from Methodius ( Conviv. iii. 8), through Athanasius 
(e.g., Orat. contra Arianos, i. 40) and the Young 
Nicteans,® to Cyril of Alexandria and the later 
orthodox theology. Asa matter of fact, tho inter- 
pretation in question received in some sense an 
official sanction, as it found expression in Cyril’s 
Epistnla ad Orientates, which was recognized as a 
standard of doctrine by the Council of Chalcedon : 

f£ ovpavov xara^oi-pfcraf 6 fobs Arfvo* k«k4vq>k* v iavrbv, poptfryv 
louAov Aa/Wv (Ep. 39 [PG lxxvil. ISO A]). 

(б) The Pelagian exegesis.— k diametrically op- 
posite interpretation of the passage is mot with 
c. 400 in tne West, viz. in the Commentary of 
Pelagius on St. Paul’s Epistles. Pelagius finds the 

1 Cf. W. Liitgert, Die VoUkommenen im Philijtperhrief, 
Gutcreloh, 1909, p. 39 ff. ; W. Warren, JThSt xii. ( 1911 ) 461 ff. ; 
G. Kittel, TheoCogisctu Studien und Kritiken , Gotha, 1912, 
p. 876 ff. 

*Of. H. Lietzmann, Apollinarie , Gottingen, 1904, frag. 124, 
p. 287, and frag. 71, p. 221. 

* Cf. Gregory Naz. Or. xxxviii. 18 : 6 wK^pr^ nrovrcu’ tctvovrai 
yip rfa iavrov S6J - ijf firi puapiv. 
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subject of the expressions taurbv 4 k tv wee, ^yifcraro, 
and iraveivoxnv iavrbv in the human being in whom 
the Logos became incarnate : ‘ Quia se assumptus 
homo htiniiii;i re dignatus est, divinitas quae humili- 
ari non potest eum qui humiiiatus fuerat exaltavit * 
{PL xxx. 884 C). Even 4 secundum hominem* 
Christ was, according to Pelagius, ‘ in forma Dei,* 
i.e. ‘in imagine Dei,’ because He ‘absque peccato 
erat,' and because He was the one ‘ in quo Deus 
erat,’ i.e. 1 plenitudo deitatis’ {loc. eit. ; cf. pseudo- 
Priinasius, PL lxviii. 630) ; although 1 quod erat, 
hiuuilibate celavit, dans nobis excmplum ne in his 
glorienuir quae forsitan non habomus* {PL xxx. 
884 BC). 

The text of Pelagius — at this point probably not 
completely traceable in pscudo-IIieronymus — does 
not provide a particular exposition of tKtvuxrc or 
oi>x & pir ay fj.bv kt\. } nor can pseudo-Pri- 

masius be used here as supplementing it, since he 
has manifestly interpolated something of his own ; 
still, the exegesis of Pelagius can be made out 
distinctly enough. In view of Col 2® — a passage 
which he undoubtedly had in his mind— the phrase 
tavrbv tKtvucre is adequately explained by the words 
*auod erat, humilitate celavit,* while the words 
•nans nobis excmplum ne in his gloriemur quae 
forsitan non habemus* suggest the following ex- 
planation of o&x ipirayjabv ijytjcraTo, kt\. • 1 non glori- 
atus est in his quae habebat ’ {i.e. rb elvai tea 0e£ = 
rb clvai tv fiop<f>y Oeov). The latter interpretation, 
again, is further explained by what Pelagius says 
with reference to ‘ formam servi accipiens ’ : ‘ ita 
ut pedes lavaret discipnlorum ; celavit quod erat, 
Adam vero et antiquus hostis usurpanint superbia 
quod non crant * {PL xxx. 884 ; H. Zimmer, 
P dug ins in 1 viand, Berlin, 1901, p. 377). 

Tims, in dealing with Ph ‘2®, Pelagius, like the 
recent expositors Liltgert {op. cit.) and J. Weiss, 1 
has been reminded of Gn and under the 

influence of this reminiscence applies the entire 
passage in Ph. to Christ as the second Adam. It 
would seem that this interpretation was suggested 
to him by earlier tradition, as his older contempor- 
ary, Phoibadius of Aginnum, is also reminded by 
Ph 2 61 ’ of the fact that the Logos * induerat quoa 
servire, quod mori posset : hominem scilicet . . . 
ut [printed * et ’] secundus Adam per obedientiam 
restitueret quod primus transgressione perdiderat* 
{contra Arianos , 21 [PL xx. 29 A]). 

(c) The Antiochene -Occidental interpretation . — 
The third interpretation of Ph 2°^ takes a middle 
course between the two discussed above. It was 
known to Pelagius, who, however, rejected it in 
the interests of anti-Arianism : 

* Aliqui hunc locum lt» intelligunt quod secundum divini- 
tatem se humili&vorit Christus, secundum formam scilicet Dei, 
secundum quam aequalitatem Dei non raplnam usurpaverit 
quain naturaliter nossidebat, et exinaniverit se, non suhstan- 
tiam cvacuans, sea honorem declinans, formam servi, hoc est 
naturam hotninis, induendo, et per omnia ut homo tantummodo 
apparendo atque humili obedientia nec crucis mortem recus- 
ando ' (PL xxx. 884 A ; cf. Zimmer, op. cit. p. 877, and pseud o- 
Priinasius). 

This interpretation was at that period widely 
current in the West. It was adopted by Ambrosi- 
aster {PL xvii. 409) — though with some points of 
resomblanee to the view of Pelagius, as, e.g. , with 
regard to the ‘forma Dei’— and also by Pliccbadius 
{ib. xx. 29 A) and his contemporary Gregory of 
Elvira; 3 while, as regards Ambrose, 3 Augustine, 4 
and even Hilary, 3 it is obvious that they too 
favoured this interpretation, though with certain 
i In Religion in Oetchichteund Gegemoart, i. (Tiibingen, 1909) 
1726. 

a de Fide, 8 (PL xx. 47 1 .) ; Tractatus Origenie, ed. P. Batiffol, 
Paris, 1900, vil. 83 ; cf. A. Wllmart, BLE, Oct-Nov. 1906, p. 
233 tf., and 0. Kruger, in PRB*'xxiil. 698 f. 

«Cf. II. Reuter, Augustinisehe Studien, Qotha, 1887, p. 210 f. 

4 lb. p. 198 f.; O. Soheel, Die Anschauung Augustins iiber 
Christi Person and Werk , Tubingen, 1901, p. 218 ff. 

4 Cf. I. A. Dorner, Entwiekelungsgesch. der Lehre von dsr j 
Person Christi a, p. 1048 ff. ; FRB* x. 263 f. 1 


modifications due to Greek influence, i.e. to the 
view indicated under ( a ) above. Apart from these 
modifications, this current Western interpreta- 
tion agrees with the Pelagian in three important 
particulars. (1) It takes Ph 2**- as referring to 
the historical Jesus Christ, though — diverging here 
from Pelagius— to Christ * secundum divinitatem,* 
i.e. to the \6yot tvcrapKou Ambrosiaster is quite 
aware of his divergence at this point from the 
view noted in (a), and explicitly says : 

'Non enim mihl sicut quibusdam videtur, sic formam servi 
aocepisse dum homo natus est ; vide enim quid dicat : Hoc 
sentifce in vobis quod et in Christo Iesu, id eat, Deo et bomine " 
(PL xvil. 482 A). 

But, on the other hand, PhoBbadius, Gregory of 
Elvira, and, above all, the Gnccizing Fathers 
(Hilary, Ambrose, Augustine) include in the Ken- 
osis also the ‘incarnatio’ of the Logos, as the 
decisive inception of the process expressed by 
the words tavrbv tstvonre and wrought out in the 
life of the historical Christ. (2) Tho current 
Western interpretation and that of Pelagius 
have in common the idea of the co-existence of 
the ‘ forma Dei * and the ‘ forma servi —an idea 
very prominent also in Hilary, Ambrose, and 
Augustine (cf. Reuter, loc. cit.). (3) In connexion 
with that view, they agree also in regarding tho 
Kivuxxa as a Kpfyu (‘celavit quod erat’). 

In all these three points, again, the current 
Western interpretation coincides with the com- 
mon Antiochene, though the latter, like the Groec- 
izing Western Fathers, often ingrafts the ivav- 
Op&wrjffis into the conception of the Ktvwu. The 
correspondence is clearest in the case of Nestorius. 
While Nestorius recognizes the tvavOpumjau as tho 
essential starting-point of the kIvuhhs , 1 lie expressly 
says with reference to Ph 2 Bff * : ovk thee {sc. 6 IlaOXos)* 
tovto (ppovttedu) tv bfuv b /cal tv rip dei} \6ytp ( Nestoriana , 
p. 254). 

Moreover, the eo-existence of the poptf>/i Oeov 
and the pop<f>h bo6\ov which we already find in 
tho Fragments of Nestorius 3 is shown by his 
Liber Hcraclidis to have been one of his leading 
ideas, inasmuch as he identifies p.op<pf) and it pbawwov* 
and the exchange of the vpotruira is the decisive 
factor in his conception of the ' unio personalis’ 
of tho two natures. 4 Lastly, it has long been 
recognized that Nestorius attached great import- 
ance to the Christological Kpv^is ; thus, to take 
but a single instance, we quote here what he says 
regarding the self-restraint of Jesus Christ at the 
Temptation : obic tnKaXtirrci rbv KeKpvpfxtvov 6c6y 
. . . dXX’ u>s dvdputroi \f/i\bt &vTi<p6tyytTai {Neslori- 
ana, p. 343). 

Like Nestorius, Eutherins of Tyana, a writer of 
kindred views, emphatically asserts that Ph 2 flu '’ 
ought not to be read as referring to the Logos; 
in opposition to the words of Cyril quoted above 
(a), ne writes : 

‘ Sequere apostolum Paulum . . . ; non ait, Ipso de coelo 
descendons Deus Verbum exinanivit scmetipsmn ... nod 
quid dicit? Hoc senfciatur in vobis quod et In Christo Jesu* 
(J. D. Mansi. SS. Concilia Coll., Venire, 1760-98, v. 988 B- 0 ; cl. 
O. Ficker, Eutherins von Tyana, Leipzig, 1908, p. 491.). 

The views maintained by Nestorius and Eu- 
therius in connexion with rh 2®** were, however, 
not distinctively Nestorian ; they were rather in 
the line of the common Antiochene tradition. In 
fact, notwithstanding the fragmentary form in 
which the writings or the earlier Antiochians sur- 
vive, it seems certain that the teaching of Theodore 
of Mopsuestia regarding the rpoauva of the two 
natures in Christ must have been very similar 
to that of Nestorius, and the former’s exposition 
i Nestoriana, ed. F. Loots, Halle, 1906, p. 176. 

« lb. p. 268. . , 

’ Liber Hcraclidis, tr. F. Nau, Paris, 1910, p. 147 : ‘ La forme 
est le prortpon ; de sorte qu’U est Pun par l essenoe et l’autre 
par l'union au point de vue de Phumiliatlon et de l'exaltatlon. 

4 Cf. Loofs, Nestorius and hit Place in ths History of Chris • 
tian Doctrine, Cambridge, 1914, p. 88 tf. 
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of Ph 2®^* shows that he too regarded the historical 
Christ (or the \6yot tvaapsot) as the subject of lavrbv 
iKivwrt and interpreted the k4ihmu as a Kpti fit : 

to ofo 1 cavrov titivata* * avri row ‘ ovk iStifiv iavrdv.' fioptftrj yip 
iotiAov A afluv rrfv aftav tKtivTiv air dtcpy\ft«, rovro rote opuicri. tlvai 
vofit£6n«vot birep j^aiVcro ( Theodori evutcopi M npsuetteni in 
epUltdaa B. Pauli commentarii , ed. H. B. Hwete, Cambridge. 
1882, i. 216 f.). 

(d) The question as to the priority of the various 
eosegetical traditions ; Novatian. — Which of these 
three types of exegesis has the longer tradition 
behind it is a question not to be answered by a 
mere reference to the fact that Theodotus, Cle- 
ment, Tertullian, and Origen were of earlier date 
than Pelagius and the Antiocliians. For the cir- 
cumstance that what is common to the Pelagian 
and the current Western interpretation appears 
also among the Antiocliians lends probability to 
the supposition that here too 1 the Antiochene 
and the Western expositors were dependent upon 
a common tradition; and this tradition may well 
have been in existence prior to the period of the 
Apologists. This possibility is so far borne out 
by a conjecture which, as the present writer thinks, 
is urged upon us by a detailed examination of both 
the Pelagian and the ancient Western- Antiochene 
view — namely, that the exegesis associated with 
each of these goes back to a single earlier interpre- 
tation, according to which the subject of lavrbv 
tKtvuxre was the integral personality of the histori- 
cal Jesus Christ. An objective argument in favour 
of the hypothesis in quostion is provided by the 
interpretation of Ph 2® ff * given by Novatian ( de 
Trin. 22 [17] [PL iii. 957 f.]). The interpretation 
is not indeed homogeneous. For the most part 
it centres in the historical Christ, thus : 

'Quamvlsex Deo Fatre Deuiu esse memlniseet, nunquam ae 
Deo Patri ant comparavlt aut contulifc (p. 958 A) ; exinanivit ae, 
dutn ad iniuriau contumcliaaquo descendit, duni audit infanda, 
experitur indi^na ’ (p. 958 C). 

But Novatian, in another passage (p. 959 B), in- 
cludes also the ‘nasci* and the ‘ human am condi- 
tiotiis fragilitatem suscipere’ in the exinnnitio, 
and actually finds (p. 958 C) the siv wis in the 
circumstance that the 

'auctoritns divlni Verbi, ad susdpiendum hondncm interim 
conquiescens, nec se auin viribusexereena, deiieit se ad teinpus 
atque deponit, dura hominem fert quern suscipit.' 

Even in the last two passages, however, the 
'self-emptying’ of the Logos is not an action 
of the Xo-yos dtrapKos, but an attitude of the \1l70s 
tvaapKot — a self-restraint which Novatian ascribes 
to the historical Christ. Then as regards Pli 2“, 
Novatian refers it — in the first instance without 
making any distinction between tlie ‘ homo ClirisLi * 
ami the Logos— to the historical Saviour in liis 
undivided personality, while subsequently he says 
of the historical Christ that He was man because 
He bad humbled Himself, but was Cod and Lord 
because He had received the 'nomen Dei.’ Have 
we not here the common root of the later Pelagian 
and the current Western view ’ And does not the 
interpretation of Novatian, precisely because of 
its lack of unity, point back to a view of the 
Philippian passage according to which the subject 
of iavrbv tslvunrs was more clearly and consistently 
identified with the historical Christ ? 

3. Theories of the Kenosis current in the early 
Church. — While the early Church thus provides 
three several interpretations of Ph 2®**, it was, 
nevertheless, more unanimous in its conception of 
the Kenosis than that fact might lead us to sup- 
pose. The truth is that no theologian of any 
standing in the early Church ever adopted suen 
1, theory of the k4i/u<tis of the Logos as would in- 
volve an actual supersession of His divine form of 
existence by the numan— a real * becoming- man,’ 
i.e. a transformation on the part of the Logos. 

(a) Popular conceptions. — Among the masses, no 
doubt, views of tne kind juBt indicated were 
1 Cf. Loob, Nestorius, pp. 107-125. 


widely current at an early period, and, indeed, 
have always been so. As a matter of fact, they 
rest upon a legitimate basis, i.e. they cohere with 
a view which is eminently intelligible to a living 
Christian faith. The genuinely Christian convic- 
tion of the perfect revelation of God in the person 
of the historical Jesus Christ found expression at 
an early period in the doctrine that the invisible, 
incomprehensible, and impassible God had become 
visible, comprehensible, and passible in tho his- 
torical Jesus (Ignatius, ad Polyc . iii. 2) ; and 
this type of formulation, which, though it has a 
1 mod uli stic ’ complexion, was not put forward in 
a modalistio sense, and might be described as 
‘religions-modalistic,’ or ‘ naive-modalistic,’ was 
especially popular in the theological tradition of 
Asia Minor. 1 Tho sense in which such formula- 
tions were understood by tho ‘simpliccs’ may bo 
seen in the so-called modalistic Monarchiamsm. 
To that school of doctrino there was nothing ob- 
jectionable in tho idea that God had transformed 
Himself in the manner indicated, and it could be 
said of Him : 

Touto* *Lai aSparov or* pA) bparai, bparbv hi or* bparai' aytv- 
vrfTOV 6* or* pi) yevvarai, yevvr)rbv 6* 6 rav ytvvarai tic llapOli'OV 
aira&j teal a9u.va.Tov ur« tra«rxi| PV rt vtnjtritr j, crrai/ Si traOrj 
irpoaVAflf/, t raerxttv xai Ovr)<riteiv (Hippolytus, PniluHOph. X. 27 ; 
cf. Loots, Dogmengench. § 27, 35, p. 185). 

That in quarters where tho subject of tho Incar- 
nation was found in the Logos as distinguished 
from the 0ebs Tran}/) such conceptions should bo 
transferred to the Logos by simple minds is not to 
be wondered at, and the fact of such transference 
is capable of proof. Basil the Great is acquainted 
with and argueH against those who interpret the 
incarnation of the Logos in the sense that ira<ra ij 
toO MovoyevoCt 0t5<m trpdTtj {Ep. ccliii. 2), while in 
Hilary [de Trin. x. 57 ; cf. 50) and in Cyril of Alex- 
andria (adv. Anthropo morph. 19 and 18; cf. PEE 3 
x. 250. 20 if.) we have a polemic on the same lines. 
Thus, when at an earlier stage we find Celsus 
making sport of the notion that the Ocbs \6yoi for- 
sook His throne and suffered a ix€Ta(io\rj ££ ayaffoO 
eh kclk6v (Origen, c. Celsum , iv. 5 and 14), we need 
not imagine that he is maliciously indulging his 
wit in forced interpretations ; it is likely enough 
that he had already encountered that conception 
of the tvavdpu)iri]<ris tov X6701/ which wo can trace in 
tho 4th century. And, indeed, does not the Kara- 
palvuv in Jn 3 13 G 38 * 88 point back to such popular 
conceptions ? At all events it must soon have sug- 
gested them ; and, alike under the influence of the 
Johannine passages and apaTt from them, analog- 
ous ideas have boen current among tho masses in 
all periods. It may well be that they were not 
associated with the academic concept kIvuxus, but 
so far as the notion was popularly understood 
it would derive its connotation from the ideas in 

? uestion. Popular preaching and poetic language 
requently adapted themselves to such views. Even 
to-clay, in the evangelical songs of the Church, wo 
are often told, e.g., how tho Son of God * left His 
tli rone of glory,’ and the like. In all periods, too, 
there have been theologians whose ‘ system * was 
cast in the mould of popular doctrine, or was at 
least largely indebted to it. 

{b) The Apologetic and Arian conceptions of the 
mutability of the Logos. — In the early days of 
Christian theology, among certain of the 2nd cent. 
Apologists, there appears a train of thought which 
agreed to some extent with tho jiopular concep- 
tions just noticed, but differed from them widely in 
origin. Justin {Dial, cxxvii.), Theophilusof Antioch 
{aa Autol. ii. 22), and Tertullian, in conformity 
with the subordinationism of their philosophical 
doctrine of the Logos, and with a view to preserv- 
ing both the philosophical idea of God as abstractly 
supramundane and the reality of the Biblical the- 
1 Cl. Loots, Dogmtngenchicht# *, Halle, 1000, $ 21, 26, p. 142. 
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ophanies, resolved the ideas of God’s becoming 
visible in Christ indicated above (a) into the idea 
that the Logos [who had appeared in Christ] was 
a Sttrrtpot debt who was not equal to tho Appyrot 
rar-ffp in the plenitude of the Divine majesty, and 
was capable of becoming visible. This idea tinds 
its most uncompromising form of expression in 
Tertullian— although in a manner that repeatedly 
betrays its original reference to the historical 
Christ : 

* Constat eum semper visum esse ab Initio qul visas fuerit in 
fine, et eum neo in fine visum qui nec ab initio fuit visus fcf. 
1 Ti 6>fl] ; et ita duos esse, visum et invisum ’ (adv. Prax. xv.) j 

* quaecumque ex iritis Deo digna habebuntur in Patre invisibih 
inoongrewubilique et placido et, ut ita dixerim, phtlosophorum 
Deo; qu&ecumque autem ut indlgna reprehenditis deputa- 
buntur in Filio et viso et audito et oongresso ’ (adv. Marc. 
ii. 27). 

That this idea was associated with the doctrine of 
the Kenoais hy any of the Apologists can certainly 
not be proved ; it is, in fact, hardly probable ; for, 
so long as the ‘Incarnation* could in some sense 
bo brought into line with the theophanies of the 
OT, or with the operation of the Logos in philo- 
sophers (Justin, Apol. i. 5) and propnets, it was 
not an event of the kind that forced one to think 
of a self-limitation of the Otbs \670s : the \670r had 
appeared tv dvOptiirou uop<f>jj even to Joshua (Justin, 
Dial. lxi.); and Clement of Alexandria, who 
shared the Logos - conception of the Apologists, 
could actually say that the Logos also fliA r&v 
Trpo(p 7 }Tu>p ivepyhdat <rop{ lyivtro ( Kxcerpta , xix.). 
But these notions of a ‘ Deus visibilis ’ existing side 
by side with the * nhilosophomm Deus invisibilis’ 
would have a very different effect among the people 
generally. Nor is there the slightest doubt that 
the Arian views of the per se mutable Son of God, 
who Himself became the subject of all the experi- 
ences of the historical Jesus, including His growth 
and His experience of hunger and pain, were con- 
nected by tradition with the Logos- doctrine of 
the Apologists, ami it is probable that the Arians 
too made use of l*h 2® in the service of their 
Christology. 

(c) The orthodox doctrine of the immutability of 
the Logos.— In the further development of the ortho- 
dox theology, if wo are to judge by such utterances 
as are not designed merely for popular edification, 
the idea that the Logos per sc could have relin- 
quished invisibility for visibility, impassibility for 
possibility, and the Divine omnipresence for Unite 
numan existence was repudiated in the most posi- 
tive terms. In Clement of Alexandria we may 
still trace an echo of bis broad conception of incar- 
nation indicated in {b) above, when he thus speaks : 

ov yap •fioraTat iron rrjs aiirov nepuatrijs 6 viov row 6eov, ov 
fit p.t vot, o vk an oTrp.v6p.tvof, ov fitrafiaivutv in rinov tit ronov, 
navTt) Si £>v irdvroT « xat fiijSafiij ntpit^Ofitvot (Strom. VII. ii. 5. 6). 

All the later orthodox writers, when speaking in 
terms of theological science, express themselves in 
similar fashion. Origen makes uso of the same ideas 
in order to parry the satire of Celsus referred to 
above. Celsus, he says, does not realize the power 
of God, nor does he realize that the Spirit of God 
fills the earth ; God has descended in virtue of His 
dOvapus ; the Logos, in becoming man, has neither 
passed from one locality to another nor undergone 
any other change ; God changes not (Mai 3"), pdvwv 
ydp Tjj ouclq, Arpewros cvyKarapalvei rj j trpovol 9 sal rfi 
olxovoplq. roU dvdpwrlvois irpAyfiouriv (tt. Cels. iv. 5 and 
14 ; cf. v. 12). During the earthly life of Jesus, 
accordingly, the Logos was not confined ‘intra 
brevissimi corporis claustra,’ but rather * et in cor- 
pore et ubique totus aderat Dei Films’ (de Prine. 
iv. 3 [30]). 

This idea, viz. that during the earthly life of 
Jesus the Logos still continued to rule over all 
things, and that therefore He was not only wholly 
in Christ, but also wholly * extra carnem ’—a view 
which, as held also by the Calvinists, was spoken 


of by the orthodox Lutherans as the ‘ Extra Cal- 
vinisticum* — represents the settled belief of all the 
theologians of the early Church. Testimonies to 
its currency might be adduced alike from the East 
and from the West. To the theologians of the 
early Church it was, in view of the ini mutability 
of God, as obvious as it was unquestionable. Fur- 
ther, the Nicene Creed, in its anathemas, formu- 
lates as a dogma the thesis that the Logos is 
dTptrros and dvaWolunot. Of the theory that the 
Logos, in consequence of a mutation in His essen- 
tial being, confined Himself to an existence in the 
historical Jesus, Basil the Great writes thus : 

rot/TQ ovSiva riyovpai vovv i\ovra nal rbv $6fiov to v Bt ov w*n|- 
pAvov naoxtiv to appwtrrtyu 1 a (Ep. CClxll. 2). 

{cl) 'The common doctrine of the Kenosis in the 
early Church .— On the assumption that the ideas 
discussed above were valid, there remained only 
one theologically intelligible view of iubtaae 

as implying an act of the Logos— the view, namely, 
to which Irenrous had given expression, though 
not in connexion with Ph 2* : 1 

< rvvtnjiriaftv vi&t row 6tov, wv, rut av$pwrry, ov Si 

iavrov, aAAi Sid rbrov avBptvnov vrjniov ovtoj x^poup. ero$, fa 
avOputrof avrbv \vptiv ySvva to (iv. xxxviif. 2 ; cf. 1). 

This view was adopted by Novatian (cf . 2 ( d ) above), 
and also by Origen : 

1 Per lpnam Bui oxinanitionem studet nobis deltatin plenitudinem 
demonstrate’ (As Princ. I, ii. S). 

Origen explains it by a figure, and his idea may be 
concisely expressed as follows : 

Imagine a statue of such size as to fill the whole world— -its 
very magnitude would preclude its being seen ; a small copy of 
it in the same material, however, would give us some idea of it. 
Similarly, as we could not have beheld the splendour of the 
pure light flowing from the Divine majesty of the Logos, bjr His 
konosia He made it possible for us to look Into llis divine light : 

1 brevisslmae inserting hunmni corporis formae ex operutu virtu- 
tigque similitudine Dei Patris in se immensam atquu invisihilem 
magnitudinemdesignabat’ (loc. cit.). 

Here the Kenosis is that self-limitation of the 
Logos which was involved in His manifestation in 
a human form, though at the same time He is not 
in any way limited as to His cosmic position. This 
conception of the Kenosis may be regarded os the 
recognized view of the early Church. It is the 
view alike of the theologians Avho refer the iavrbv 
tKtvuxre to the \byo* Aaapxos, and so identify kIvuxtls 
with tvavffpiiyirrfcn (2 (a)), and of those who find the 
subject of tavrbv istvoxn in the \byos tvffapKos. For 
the theologians who identify ictvwru and tvavdpd. 
iryats firmly believe, like the other group, that ihe 
Logos, notwithstanding His incarnation, remained 
dvaWolwros, and, as regards His divine plaeo in the 
universe, unconditioned— A k^wtoj (as Apollinaris 
himself puts it; cf. 4 (6) below). In the view of 
all these theologians, moreover, the two fioptpal are 
in reality co-existent, inasmuch as the irpbs 6 ebv 
labrij s— even according to Apollinaris (cf. 4 (b )) — 
was still retained by the \ 6 yos twapKoi. Both 
groups were alike convinced that the ‘ flesh, ’ i.e. 
the human vehicle of the manifestation, stood in 
the way of a complete revelation, or- -what is the 
same thing, kIvuhtis and KpMis boing here identical 
—made it impossible for the Deity to reveal His 
majesty fully within the limitations involved. 
Thus the two interpretations given respectively in 

2 (a) and 2 (c) above might frequently merge in 
each other. Nor, indeed, does the Pelagian exegesis 
(2 (6) above), to which that of the Antiochians 
frequently approximates,* rest upon any other 
conception of the Kenosis. The idea that the 
Logos in assuming human nature surrendered the 
universal operation of His deity certainly seems 
very far removed from the idea that He became 
incarnate in a man who veiled the indwelling 
w\i)/xtiga rrjt debryjrot, humbled Himself, etc. Yet, 
so long as the ‘ Extra C&Iviniaticum * (cf. (c) above) 

1 Cf., however, iv. xxiv. 2 [Maseuet). 

* Cf. alio Justinian, adv. Nonnullot, etc. (PQ lxxxvi. 1, cot 
1063 AX 
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is adhered to, the Kenosis is taken in a sense 
essentially the same in both eases. 

4. Diverse aspects of the early Church theories. 
— It is nevertheless undeniable that the theories 
regarding iavrbr 4 k4vuc® propounded by the early 
theologians seem to differ very greatly from one 
another. The extreme poles of the variation are 
found in Apollinaris and Polagius. But the differ- 
ences do not arise out of any essential disparity of 
view regarding the Konosis ; they are due rather 
to the various degrees in which theological theory 
is mingled with popular doctrine. 

(а) The influence of popular doctrine upon the 
orthodox theologians . — Although Clement of Alex- 
andria held, as already noted, that a pcrapalveiv 4 k 
t6vov tit t6tov could not possibly be ascribed to the 
Logos, we nevertheless find mm saying: atvbi 
kclt$)\ 0€ (Quit dives , xxxvii. 2). Origen often ex- 
presses himself in similar fashion, and, indeed, 
no theologian of the following period ever quite 
discarded the formulas and symbols of the popular 
conception of the ivavBpdnrriait. Even the Nicene 
Creed, immediately before its anathema upon the 
dWouarbv \4yovrat cZvai rbv vlbr roD BeoO, speaks of 
rbv Si ripat KareXOAvTa. Frequently, too, the old 
‘ religious-modalistie’ view of the person of Jesus, 
or the plethora of rhetorical language that to some 
extent adopted its terms, made its influence felt. 
Gregory of Nazianzen, e.g. t writes thus : 

fitra.fia.ivtt. ritrov «V riirov o pr/Stvi r6nq> x<apovfAtvos, 6 axpovot, b 
dadtparot, 6 aireptAiprro t (Oral. XXXViL 2) ; 

and yet he not only accepts, as is shown by these 
words, tho ‘ Extra Calvimsticum,’ but still adheres 
to tho essentially ‘Nestorian’ view of Origen, viz. 
that the Incarnation was effected ‘substantia 
animao inter Dcum carnemque median to’ : 

& axupr jror x^pdrai 8 tA nienjt 'f'yyrjf votpdt fitairtvovarft 8(6rrjTt 
kox aap/ebt iraxvrrjri (Oral, xxxviii. 13). 

(б) Apollinaris of Laodirea.— Of all the theo- 
logians of the early Church it was Apollinaris of 
Laodicca who accommodated his views most fully 
to popular dogmatics. His doctrine of the Inuir- 
nation, according to which the Logos is the roOs of 
the pla tpvais avvdtrot of Christ, might even bo 
described rh a materially and formally ingenious 
attempt to mould the popular views of the ivavBpdj- 
irijait into a theological theory. In Apollinaris, 
indeed, we find statements that seem to indicate a 
type of Kenosis implying a real change in the 
XAyos : 

<rap*cw<rii irtVuxrcs (Lietzniann, Apollinaris, frag. 124, p. 237) ; 
«i fill vov$ ivaapKos ytyovtv o Adyos, uAAa ao<fna iv r<ji »'<£, oi* 
Kar4Bif b Kvpiot ov8i tKtvvurtv iavr6v(ib. frag. 71, p. 221, 14 f.). 
Yfit he also gays : tttvwaat juiv iavrbv Kara tt\v p.6p<ftutaiv 
<$ov Aov>, ant vtarot 8i tea i avoWaiiorot Kara Tt]v Stiav ova in v 
(ovStnia yap aAAoiuxrtv ir#pi rrjv BtLav tf> vaiv) ov6l ikarrovrai ovbi 
aii^avtrat (de Uniow , 0, Lietzmann, p. 188, 1) ; ovk dpa p.cr«- 
irtatv T| irpo? 0«oi/ iabnjt, aAA‘ avaAAoiwrof if tftorrjt rfimvtv iv 
ravrAnjTi (i&. 16, p. 192, 2f.). 

Even in Apollinaris, therefore, notwithstanding 
his affinity to the popular doctrine, there is no 
place for a theory of the Kenosis which diverges 
from the general tradition of the early Church (cf. 
3 ( d ) above). 

(c) The Antiochians . — It is true that the Christ- 
ology which is furthest removed from Apollinarian- 
ism, i.e. that of Nest-orius, and that of Pelagius 
(which coincides with the latter in many of its 
formula;), does not merely ‘seem to differ.’ In ho 
far as, in the divergence referred to, the question 
regarding the agent in the person of Christ was 
brought to discussion in the theorizings of the 
early theologians, the differences are profound. 
The Nestorian doctrine of the Kenosis (cf. Loofs, 
Nestorius, p. 82 if.) is a lucid development of the 
Kenotic views to which Irenaeus and Novatian had 
already given expression, and which were never 
reallv discarded by the theology of the early Church 
—a development which had disengaged itself as far 
as possible from popular dogmatics. The Apolli 


narian doctrine, on the other hand, tends unques- 
tionably to pass beyond the earlier views and to 
advance towards a conception of the Kenosis more 
akin to the popular idea. This tendency also 
appears, though to a slighter degree, in Cyril’s 
theory of a iVwo-u kclB* virbcrraaiv of the two natures 
in Christ which is not clearly distinguished from a 
tvioait epvffiKht and also in the orthodox Ch&lcedoniati 
doctrine of the f pewit kcl 6' vvbaracriv, although that 
doctrine was put forward as an ‘unio personalis.’ 
In the early Church, however — even in the hands 
of Apollinaris and the Monophysites— the tendency 
never attained its final development. This would 
have been secured only if the idea of tho pla <f>u<nt 
<t6v0€toi with which Apollinaris had at least at- 
tempted to deal in a serious fashion, 1 the idea of 
the tvtverit to which Cyril sometimes attaches 

tho samo moaning, 3 and that of the 4vto<ns KaB' 
inrtxTTaaiv had been fully wrought out in Greek 
theological thought. But tho Apollinarian theory 
of tho pda, <riV0eroi and the al'ifcd idea of a 
tvuais 0WIA?) con llicted with that dj'aXXofwroi' etvoa 
of tho Logos which was likewise maintained, and 
also with the accredited doctrine that the Logos 
had not forfeited His irpbs Bebv IoStt) s, while, in the 
orthodox tradition, the theory of the two » Kad’ 
virbffracuv broke down in face of Theopascliitism, 
since even the idea that eh rrj s Ayfas rpidSot TrlirovOt 
<rapd adds nothing to the theologically unservice- 
able paradox of Athanasius : avrbt 9jv 6 vdurxwi' tal 
pi) Trdffxw (Ep. ad Epict. 6). Nothing but an 
earnest and resolute handling of the Ivuxrtt ejtvcriK^ 
in an unreserved Theopascliitism could have yielded 
u real Kenosis of the Logos. But could the Mono- 
pliysite theologians, who attached great importance 
to the Trisagion in its monophysitically expanded 
form, unreservedly maintain the idea expressed in 
tho words dOdvarot . . . crraiipuBelt Si 77/xas ? 

5. The Kenosis in the Middle Ages, and in the 
Roman Catholic Church.— Medieval theology, so 
far as it was concerned at all with the idea ot the 
Kenosis— the idea certainly never stands out 
prominently— continued to adhere to the consensus 
of the early Church in its Western form. The 
same may oe said of Roman Catholic dogma at 
the present day. Thus, according to Wetzer and 
Welte ( Kirchcn-Lcxikon , iii. 3 [1884] 271) ‘ sennet 
ipsum exinanivit’ (I’ll 2 7 ) is affirmed of Christ’s 
assumption of human nature, ‘ and not, as nsendo- 
my sties and many Protestant theologians believe, 
of His divine nature and person per sr Tho 
K ire he n-Lcxikon (xii. a [1901] 179) can speak of tho 
nco- Protestant theory (see below, 8) thus summarily 
dismissed only in the most caustic terms : 

* Even the overt denial of the hypostatic union ia hardly a 
moru ml&ohievoua attack upon the deity of UhriHt than this 
"KenoBis,” which subverts the essential nature of <"Jod Him- 
self; not unjustly has Miedernmnn characterized this doctrine 
as “a complete kenosis of the understanding.’” 

6. The Kenosis in the Reformed theology. —Tho 
Kenosis was insisted upon more strongly by the 
so-called Reformed theology, which found the 
subject of 4k4vo)(T€ in the Logos — whether AcrapKot, 
as becoming man, or fWa/>Kos-~and connected the 
idea witli its doctrine of the ‘states’ of Christ. In 
tho earlier theologians of tho Reformed Church, 
in fact, we occasionally find assertions which readily 
explain why certain Lutherans spoke of a special 
‘ Reformed doctrine of tho Kenosis’ : 

‘Christas in assumpta forma servl scso uvucuavit muni sua 
gloria divina, maicstatc, omnipotentia, oninipnesentia’ (H. 
Zanchi, in A. Schwcizer, Die Glatibenslehre der ecanget.- 
re/ormierten Kirche , 11., Zurich, 1847, p. 297). 

The sense in which such utterances are to he 
understood, however, is made clear by Zanchi 

1 Of. Lietzmann, frog 1 . 118, p. 234 : utaorijr Oeov ttai dvBputnuv 
iv Xpiorcjb ovk dpa out* avB put trot bAos our* Scot, aAAa 9«ov «cai 
dvBpwwov fii£ iv. 

> * De recta Fide, xl. [PG lxxvl. 1198 BJ ; ‘Iifo-ovs XpHrrbt . . . 

tit iv n r6 fitrafii ervyKtiptvot. 
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himself in his interpretation of iKivuxrt as an aotion 
of the Logos : 

1 Glorlam ilium et malestatem in qua erat apud patrem, !ta 
nbdldcrit in forma servi, ut ea penitun pvacuaiwe riaua sit, quia 
nimiruui ilia gloria in carno non fulgobat, ut ab omnibus conspici 
poasit ' (in H. Schultz, Die Lehre von der Gottheit Chriati, Gotha, 
1881, p. 178). 

Thus the Reformed theology, even in assertions 
that seem to go beyond the early Church tradition, 
docs not really break away from the latter. It 
retained the ‘Extra Calvinisticum * in all its 
precision : 

' Gum divinitas comprehend) non qu eat et omni loco praesens 
ait, necessario conHcquitur, esse earn quidom extra naluram 
humanam quam assumpsit, Bed nihilo minus tamen esse in 
eadein eique personaliter unitam permanere’ ( Cateehismue 
Pulat., quant. 7S). * Sic Aoyos naturam humanam sibi univit 
ut totus cam inlmbitet et toluu, quippe immensuR et inflnitus, 
extra earn Hit’ (8. Marcaius, in M. Sohneckenburger, Zur 
kirchlichen Christologte, Pforzheim, 1847, p. 9, note 2). 

And, where tlie Reformed theology connects the 
exaltation with both natures, this i» to he under- 
stood in the sense that the ‘ divina natura exaltata 
est Kurd ri, ]>atefactione nmiestatis quae in statu 
exinanitionis tanquam sub velo sese occultaverat * 
(J. H. Alstedt, in Kchweizer, op. cit. ii. 345). 

7. The Kenosis in orthodox Lutheran doctrine. 
— The Lutherans and the ‘ Kenoticists * of the 191 h 
cent, were in their respective ways the first to striko 
out upon really fresh lines. Luther, who, at an early 
stage (A O. 1518 ? Weimar ed., 1883 if., i. 268 f.), ami, 
as always (cf. VUE 3 x. 259), in dependence upon 
Erasmus (Letter of Feb. 1519, in E. L. Enders, 
Brief weeks vl Luthers , Calw and Stuttgart, 1903, 
i. 439. 65) and in conscious opposition to the Fathers 
who Ph 2° ,r ' ‘ad divinitatem torscrunt ’ (Enders, 
440. 93), liad referred the iavrbv inivoae to the 
listorical Christ, and to Him ‘secundum liumani- 
tatem’ (i if) . p. 93), was led, in consequence of the 
sacramentarian controversy, to give definite ex- 
pression to his conviction that Christ was ‘Deus 
revilatus,’ precisely in His humanity, in the 
genuinely scholastic tlieologonmenon of his doc- 
trine of Christ’s omnipresence : 

‘ Where you wet God before me, there you must set before me 
the Humanity likewise: they cannot be separated . . . it has 
become one person’ ( tlekenntnis , Erlangen ed., 1826-67, xxx. 
212 ). 

As regards Luther himself, we may doubt (cf. 
PRE 3 x. 259) whether, apart from his theory 
regarding the presence of Christ’s body in the 
Supper, ho ever seriously grappled with the idea 
that the Immunity of Christ liad in a real ‘com- 
municatio’ received the divine attributes at the 
inception of the ‘ unio personalis’ in the Virgin’s 
womb ; hut, as regards the Formula of Concord 
(1577), there win he no question that this idea was 
endorsed in all seriousness : 

‘Quod ad maicstatom a til net ad quam Chrtatua Recundutn 
humanitatern guam exattatus est, non eum turn detnum aocepit, 
cum a mortuis resurrexit et ad codon ascend it, sed turn cum 
in utero ruatrin conciperetur* (Sol. deel. vili. 13). 

Here the question how, on this assumption, the 
‘status exinanitionis’ is distinguished from the 
‘status exaltationis ’ still remained outside the 
sphere of living interest, and thus received no 
distinct answer. Even the idea that the Kenosis, 
which, in agreement with Luther and all the later 
orthodox Lutherans, was ascribed to the * humani- 
tas Christi,’ presupposed a kttjvis (‘ possessio ’) of 
the ‘ idiomata divina’ on the part of Christ’s 
human nature in His ‘status exinanitionis’ was 
not rigorously adhered to ; and still less was the 
question debated whether, the Krijait being as- 
sumed, the Kenosis should he regarded only as a 
Kpv\fn j xpfotvs (‘ usurpations ’) or as a icifvwcri* 
XP 7)<rewt; art. viii. 64 seems to assume no more 
than a xpi'npis while in art. viii. 26 it 

is asserted that Christ ‘secundum assumptam 
naturam, ad plenam possessionem etdivinae maies- 
tatis usurpation cm evectus est* only in virtue of 
His exaltation. 


It was the controversy between the Tubingen 
and the Giessen theologians (1616—27) — who were 
at one in their view of the xr^enj—that first brought 
this Lutheran problem regarding the Kenosis into 
the field of serious debate. The Tubingen group, 
who thought of the Ktvuxrts only as a *p6fi t xph m 
<rewr, thereby fell into manifest absurdities and 
a concealed Docotism. Of the Giessen group, 
Balthasar Mentzcr (t 1627) tried to establish the 
theory that the Kenosis was a Kivwit xpfa €w * by 
arguments 1 which must he regarded as an attempt 
to supplant the idea of a substance with per- 
manently — even if only potentially— -inherent pro- 
perties (an idea prevalent in the doctrine of the 
Natures, as also in the doctrine of God) by the 
idea of the living actuality. Mentzer’s formulation 
triumphed over the Tubingen theologians, hut the 
profonnder thoughts by which he tried to establish 
it W'ere soon forgotten. 

8. The modern ‘ Kenoticists.’ — View’s forming 
a complete contrast to those of orthodox Lutheran- 
ism — views, indeed, which the Formula of Concord 
bans with an anathema ( Epitome , viii. 39)— are 
found among the modem ‘kenotic* theologians, 
w'ho regard the shwns as a real surrender of the 
‘ forma Dei ’ for the ‘ forma servi,’ and thus assume 
that the Logos, in order to become man, actually 
renounced, either w’holly or in part, His divine 
attributes. Such ideas, which recall the popular 
dogmatics of earlier and later times (cf. 3 (a) 
above), soon emerged sporadically in Protestant 
theology. They crop out in Monno Simons 
(t 1559); 2 N. L. Zinzendorf (+ 1760) developed 
them with all the self-confidence of a lay theo- 
logian, 8 and, following the fresh line taken by 
F. C. Oetinger (t 1782), 1\ M. Halm (f 1790), and 
other Pietists, the Pietistic physician Samuel 
Collenbusch (f 1803) published lengthy disquisi- 
tions on the same side. 4 In the confessional 
theology of Neo- Lutheranism the first to advo- 
cate kindred views was K. W. Sartorius (1831 and 
1S32). It is possible that popular view’s supplied 
the incentive to some of these pioneers of the 
modern doctrine of the Kenosis. But the present 
writer thinks that this does not apply to the 
modem doctrine itself, which originated rather 
in the endeavour at once to maintain the Trini- 
tarian doctrine of the early Church and to do 
justice to the true humanity of Jesus Christ and 
the unity of His person. The writer who gave 
the doctrine its scientific foundation was G. 
Thomasius (f 1875) ; 5 and, in Germany, his view’s, 
with more or less modification, were* adopted by 
many Lutherans — C. T. A. Liebncr (+ 1871), C. K. 
Hofmann (+ 1877), W. F. Gess (t 1891), C. F. A. 
Kalmis (t 1888), Franz Delitzsch (t 1890), F. Frank 
(t 1894), C. E. Luthardt (t 1902), and others— and by 
a few’ Reformed theologians, e.g. J. P. Lange (f 1884) 
and J. H. A. Ebrard (f 1888). In French Switzer- 
land the new doctrine found an early adherent in 
F. Godet (t 1900). It first gained a footing in 
Britain about 1889, 6 by which date fresh tendencies 
were already asserting themselves in Germany. 
As recently as 1903, Sweden had a convinced 
champion of the doctrine in O. Bensow (see litera- 
ture at end of art.). The views of these writers 
vary greatly in detail— appearing now in a purely 
Biblical (Godet) and now in a speculative (Liehner, 
Hofmann, Frank) form, hore showing great re- 

1 Cf. E. Weber, Der Einfltm der protest. Schvlphilosophie 
avf die orthodox -hitherieche Dogmatik , Leipzig, 1908, n. 163 If. 

* * Van der MenBchwerdinge,’ Opera Omnia Theologiea , 
Amsterdam, 1081, p. 301a. 

3 Cf. 11. Becker, Zinzendorf , Leipzig, 1886, pp. 387-892. 

« Cf. PRE* iv. 238. 

8 Beitrdge zur kirchlichen Christologie, Nuremberg, 1845, 
Chrieti Person und Werk, 8 vols., Erlangen, 1863-01, 8 Leipzig, 
1880-88. 

8 Cf. W, Sanday, ChrUtologies Ancient and Modem , Oxford, 
1910, p. 74 ff. 
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strain t, there venturing upon the most daring 
conclusions (Gess)— and cannot be set forth here ; 
we must simply refer the reader to Bensow’s his- 
torical introduction (pv>. 42-127) and to the works 
of Dorner, Schultz, ana Giinther cited below. 

One brief observation, however, should be made. 
The modern theory of the ICenosis is consistent 
only on condition that it surrenders everything in 
the nature of an ‘ Extra Calvinisticum.’ Tnomasius, 
in fact, actually ventures to say in his Beitrdge 
(p. 236) : 

‘The Logos reserved to Himself neither a special existence 
nor a special knowledge outside His humanity. He truly 
became man.' 

Such a view certainly secures the true humanity 
of Jesus and the unity of His person. But as 
certainly it traverses the immutability of God, 
and it is fraught with conclusions most incon- 
gruous with the conception of the Trinity. If, 
again, the * Extra Calvinisticum * be in any degree 
retained — as it always is when, say, the ‘imma- 
nent ’ and the 4 relative * attributes of God are dis- 
tinguished in such a way that the latter alone 
are regarded as having been relinquished by the 
Logos — then (to say nothing of the logical diffi- 
culties) the theory does not secure what it aimed 
at securing, viz. the unity of the person of Jesus, 
If, however, in order to obviate the logical diffi- 
culties, the Kenoti cists, in their statements re- 
garding the divine nature and its * idiomata,’ seek 
to bring the ancient doctrine of substance more 
or less into conformity with that of the living 
reality, the result is a blurring of the distinction 
between their own theory and the Cliristology 
most repugnant to them, i.e. * Ncstorianisni.’ 
Moreover, the modern theory of the Kenosis, in 
all its forms, still carries an air of presumption, 
inasmuch as it ventures upon constructions which 
would have a meaning only if God’s relation to 
the world, or, let us say, the relation of the Logos 
to God, and His divine and divine-human self- 
consciousness, could he grasped — and analyzed — 
by the finite mind of man. 

9. Estimate and conclusion.— Does the fore- 
going discussion throw any light upon the Ktowit 
in l’h *2 (,,r -? The present writer ventures to think 
that it does. The early Church exegesis of the 
passage and tho early Church theory of the Kenosis 
would seem to throw us back upon an interpreta- 
tion of St. Paul’s words that starts from the 
integral personality of the historical Jesus. In 
tho Jesus Christ of history tlicro dwelt irav rb 
nX’fjpufxa t?)s 0e6njTos. Can we not therefore also 
say that He was iv floppy Oeovl This question, 
more especially in consideration of Gn l 28 (Troi7)<rw/A€s 
ArBpwirov kclt uxbra ipxcTlpav), 2 Co 4 4 (XptcrroP, 6s 
ianv cIkwv tou BeoO), and 2 Co 3 18 ( ttju axrrgv eUbva 
fitra(iop<f>ou/j.€da ; ef. Ito 12 2 fierafxoptfioOade rrj civ a- 
Kati'wo’fi toO vob s), is, as we think, to be answered 
in the affirmative. Adam desired to grasp at 
equality with God (Gn 3 p,r -) ; but He in whom 
dwelt rb irX-fipiv^xL ri)t ffcdrrjTOS, oty Apirayp.bv ny^traro 
rb etvai t<ra Oeip, dXXd lavrbv itUv uxre, kt\. No exe- 
gete of tho early Church ever hazarded the mytho- 
logical idea that the Logos surrendered the fiop4 W) 
Qeov for the fioptp^i AvOp&rov. What, then, is there 
to justify our ascribing the idea to the Apostle? 
His words rofer to the historical Christ. The 
theory of Tremens, that tho Incarnation, the sclf- 
manilestation of God in a human life, necessarily 
en tailed a sel f ■ lira i tat ion of God or of th e Logos— 0 6ru 
X^pov/ifvoty tta AvBptatros ain-bv i\6vvaro (ef. 3 (a) 

above)— cannot certainly he finally set aside, since 
as human beings we must perforce think and speak 
of divine operations in human terms. But it is 
hardly likely that in Ph 2®*- St. Paul had any 
such thought. And apart from the (as the present 
writer believes) erroneous application of Pn 2* to 


the Logos, it is improbable that any theologian 
would ever have spoken of such a self-limitation as 
a ‘Kenosis.’ 
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Halle, 1848 ; I. A. Dorner, * tlber (lie richtige F&Mmng des 
dogmatischen Begrifls der Unveranderliehkeit Gotten,’ in 
JuTh i.-iii. (1856-68]; G. Thoraasius, Christ i Person und 
Werk , ii.2, Erlangen, 1867; E. H. Gifford, The Incarnation; 
A Study of Philippiant ti. 5-//, London, 1807 ; F. Loofs, art. 

‘ Kenosis ’ in PltE* x. [1901] 246-263 ; O. Bensow, 1)1 e Lthre 
von der Kenose, Leipzig, 1003; W. Sanday, Christologies 
Ancient arid Modem, Oxford, 1010 ; H. Schultz, Lehrs von der 
Gottheit Christi , Gotha, 1881 ; E. Giinther, Die Entwicklung 
der Lehre von der Person Christi im 19ten Jahrhmuiert , Tubin- 
gen, 1011 ; H. Cremer, Diblisch-theologisches Worterbueh der 
neutestamentl. Grdzitat^,vd. J. Kogel, pts. 1-6, Gotha, 1011-18. 

Friedrich Loofs. 

KERES (Kt)/j, K%>«). — In singular or plural 
form the word occurs countless times in Greek 
literature of all periods ; it is ‘ perhaps the most 
untranslatable of all Greek words’ (J. E. Harrison, 
Prolegomena 2 , p. 212), ranging from a vivid sense 
of personal vital energy to mere metaphor out of 
which all literal meaning has faded. 1 

Keres are primarily sprites or spiritual beings 
(Salpoves), invisible yet very real agents, not mere 
impersonations ; the conception is wider and more 
vital than that of ghosts. Keres are evil, or at 
least generally associated with evil for human 
bodies and souls, and, indeed, all earthly things. 

‘There Are many fair thing* in human life, but in most of 
them are. as it were, adherent K6res which pollute and spoil 
them’ — oloe icijptf iiriirttbvitatTiv, ai Karapiaivovaiv avra (Plato, 
Lams, xi. 937 !>)— ‘ like a sort of personified bacilli’ (J. E. 
Harrison, p. 106). Of. Clemens Alex. Strom. Vi. ii. 21 (p. 749) ; 
&e6nopnot ypatfut' *ei per yap Ijv rov KiVfiurov rbv irapbvra 6ta- 
iftvydvras u6«ui« Siayeiv rbv iniAoinov xpbvov, ov< av davpaarbv 
(ju\oiJ/vxtir, vvv 61 roiraOrat jnjpccrip 0icf» napanttfivKaaiv unrre rbv 
ev rait p a\at« Odvarov aiperutrepoy eleat SoKtiy.’ 

All diseases are caused by, or rather are, these 
spirits, which find entrance to body and mind 
despite all precautions : 

voetroi 6’ av9pt»noi«rtv i<f>' ijpipjfpiS’ eiri vvkt'lI avrbparoi r^oiiwt, 
Kate a. SvifToiai iftepovtrai [ oiyjf, (irei tfuovijv ife iActo pr/rGra Zevf 
(Hesiod. Works and Days, 102 ff.). 

Originally these evil sprites, all tho manifold 
ills of man, were shut fast in tho gTeat jar (irlths), 
but in an evil hour Pandora lifted tho lid, and they 
all flew out (ib. 90 lb). 2 Sinco that day a swarm 
(.Each. Snp^l. 684: voua o>v 6 } to pbs . . . drep7n)s) as 
of noxious insects hovers unseen in wait for man, 
spirits of calamity, disease, madness, old nge, and 
death, from which he cannot hide or escape : 

Krjpcs ifftearaaiv Oararoio | pvpiat, asovKian if>vyciv fipoTOv oiib' 
vnrnAvfcu (Horn. II. xii. 326 f.); 

they are so closely packed that the spike of a blade 
of corn cannot pass between them : 

on * irhttTj ply yai a xaxut v nheitf 61 Ouhaava', lent 1 rtud6r On yrolai 
tana | KaKwv aptpi re Kripff eiAevyrat, | Ktrtrj 6 riobvon: ovS' aOepd 9 
(fr. in Flat. Consol, ad A poll. 26). 

Even Hope (*E\t{«), just like other human ]>as- 
sions, is often an evil ker : 

ay<ip6rj froAvffAayxTO? ‘EAms | noXXoU pev ovaaii avbpuyy, | iroA- 
Aok 6’ ’Anara Kovtyovowv tputTwv (Soph. A nt. 61 6 IT.) • ‘ to many is 
a UehiHion that wings the dreams of desire ’—an external agent 
luring men to ruin> 

1 The collection of passages in Roscher extends to eleven 
closely packed pages. The word » connected with Skr. 6ar , 

‘ tear asunder, injure, destroy, ' (I. Ir. ir-cAre, ‘ destrui lion,’ etc. 
(E. Boisacq, Diet, tiymol, de la lanyue yrecque, Heidelberg, 
1907 ff., pp. 450, 436). 

a nplv per yap fdxoKoy cirl xOorl 4>v A‘ ayOputnojy | v6<r<f> tv a rep re 
koxwv, Kai arep YaXeiroto nivoio, I voverwv r apyaXtwv, air' av&pdtri 
eiux ay. For the last words (‘ grievous diseases u hicb give 
K(*res to men ’) J. E. Harrison (art. ‘ Pandora’s Jlox ‘ in JIIS xx. 
(1900] 103) proposes d<rr avSpdan K rjpet e6w*ae (‘ which Keres give 
to men ’). This is probably right. 

* a6*pi is G. Murray's correction of the MS aierpi. Cf. nal its 

ijrt) Tit ruv nop* bplv <ro<fnbv K$vhv ovSiv oi>6’ otror aOep a ical t piX a 

Bahelv, In the dialogue Theophrastus (p. 390 E) by /Eneas of 
Gaza. 

4 Cf . Thuc. v. 108 (the Melian dialogue), where, ‘ in a style of 
labyrinthine contortion’ (Dion. Hal. Thucyd. 40), he makes 
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So Demokritoa calls Jealousy, Envy, and Hatred 
Kfyct: 

ovac hkiyws irrjpas iv rtZfltt? Siwaiat. <y$6vov cal fckov cal iw 
luvtrp (fr. 191 ^ Diels, Fragment* der Vorsokratiker *, Berlin, 
1912, ii. 101 ; of. fr. 286 : yivwrKitv xpijnv ai^pcairtVijK fhorijy 
afavpiqv re iovaav cal bAiyoxpivtov, mAAgtrtv W cryxrl ovfiwtjtvp- 
fwVw cal iurf\aviji<riy). 

TheophraHtoH. in his de Cans, plant. V. x. 4, 
says that each locality has its own peculiar Kgrcs 
dangerous to plants, some coming from the soil, 
others from the air— the naive explanation of men 
facing the bewildering mutability of Nature before 
her ‘laws’ were discovered. 

From the swarm of minor ills, two emerge and 
impress the Greek niind as most relentless and 
most to be dreaded — Old Age and Death : 

Krjprr 6i naot(TTr)KCUTt pA Acuvcu‘ j 17 p.iy c^ovcra t«Ao« yyfpaof 
ipyaAiov, 1 17 6 erspij ffavdroio (Mimnerm. ii. 6 ff. ; cf. Theognis, 
706 f., where tho prayer rn AoO Si Kaxdr ajrfc mrjpoc apvvax, I yijpdr r‘ 
ovAdpivov, cal 6a.yd.roio r*Aor strongly expresses the sense of the 
personal reality of Kfires ; Just as in 836— Auwu rot w6<r tor roper 
—the Keres of Thirst and Drunkenness lurk in tho wine-cup, not 
in a mere metaphorical sense). 

The combination 1 Kfires of Death * tended to be 
narrowed in meaning to that of Death simply and 
tho fate of Death ; this is the familiar Homeric 
semi-abstract use in the oft-recurring phrase /djp 
Oav&Toto (generally, but not everywhere, correctly 
rendered 1 fate of death ’). In llom. Oil. xii. 157, 
H ce v dAevdyevot davarov teal srjpa <f>uyom.cv, we seem to 
‘ catch the word at a moment of transition ’ (J. E. 
Harrison, p. 174). In one passage only in the Iliad 
(xyiii. 535— the Shield of Achilles) is a Kcr ma- 
terialized, as it were, and exhibited as a demon of 
slaughter raging on the battle-field ; but that is in 
a work of plastic art. ThiH is further developed in 
Hesiod (Shield of Hercules, 249 f. : a crowd of ‘ blue- 
black lvores’ [nypcs Kvdveat ]; cf. Paus. v. xix. 6: 
description of a female figure inscribed KCr on the 
chest of Kypselos at Olympia). 

The conception of Keres of blessings, and espe- 
cially of a Kcr within a man as in some sort a 
Genius, or Satyuv, on which his life depends for 
good or evil, is almost completely overlaid by the 
more baneful aspect (cf. tho dtxOddiai icrjpes of 
Achilles in Horn. II. ix. 411; Hes. Theog. 217). 
Probably this idea lies at the root of the curious 
Hesiodic epithet icoptTpeipfy ( Works and Days , 410), 
not ‘nourished for death,’ but ‘Kfcr-nourislied’ 1 — the 
word bearing witness to a ‘ primitive doubloness of 
functions when tho Keres were demons of all work ’ 
(J. E. Harrison, p. 185), analogous to the Moirai 
which control human weal and woe. This concep- 
tion was never developed to any precision, and 
remains, even in ITomcr, incoherent and self- 
contradictory (see 11. Nicsc, Entwickelung der 
hom. Poesk, Berlin, 1882, p. 34, note 1). 

Something of what the Athenians thought about 
Korea is discoverable from the customs connected 
with the Anthesteria, or Feast of All Souls— a 
festival overlaid in classical times with Dionysiae 
elements originally foreign and of more recent 
date. 2 Its real meaning is indicated by tho ritual 
command spoken apparently on the last day, called 
Chytroi— * Out of the house, ye Korea ! ’tin no 
longer Anthesteria’ (Oupafc nypcs, ofatr ’AyVccrrtpta — 
At sard ttjv ttLAiv rois * Avdfjrrjplois rCov \h\>x&v ireptep • 
xoyivuv, Suid. s.v. dupafc).* The festival was a great 

the Athenians speak of Hope os turning out for evil for man- 
kind. Eros retained to the last his resemblance to Keren in 
being represented with wings. 

l (). Crusms aptly brings the epithet KT)piTpe<f>or into connexion 
With thO words Of Hlppokrateg (llfpi iyunricny, 2, p. 14 K) : drrb 
yap ruty anodayovTuty ai rpo^al «a l a»£n<mf teat aveppara 
ytyvotnai. See £. Rohdo, Psyche*, Tubingen, 1907, p. 247, 
note 1 . 

* For the name see A. W. Verrall’s art. ' The Name Antbes- 
teria * in JHS xx. [1900J 115 ff. (cf. J. E. Harrison, p. 32 f.). It 
is derived from dyatKacraaOau, and Is a Feast of Revocation of 
the dead. 

< Suldas gives as a usual form 9vpe4 • Kap*v, ktA. This has a 
certain plausibility, as we know that the household servants 
were admitted to the festivities and Hcenoe of the Pitholgia. 

' Probably in classical days *vjp«f had already become on old- 


placation of ancestral ghosts, who had been sum- 
moned from the tomb on the first day, the Pithoigia 
(ri$os, * burial-urn ’ or * jar ’), which came to be mis- 
understood as a festival of the opening of the 
wine-jar and first tasting of the new wine, when 
tho three days of the Anthesteria became a revel 
of Dionysos (cf. G. Murray, Four Stages of Greek 
Religion, New York, 1912, p. 30 ; and Phot. s.v. 
puapd iyjJpa : tv ro?t Xoi htIv * AvOwrepiCivot fiyvds, iv $ 
Soxowrtv al tu>v reAevryadvriav ivtivat). 1 

Keres, therefore, were also souls of the dead, and 
on vases they appear as gnat-like figures, winged, 
but in other respects human, flitting about the 
grave-mound, or enclosed within it (reff. in 
Iioscher). As ghosts (riJwXa) they are powerful 
for good, but more specially for evil, and quick 
to take offence (cf. schol. in Aristoph. Av. 1490 : 
■fjpuer dvtripyrjroi sal xaAerol rots ifireA d^oixri ylyvovrat 
— quoted in Itohde, Psyche 4 , p. 246, note 4). They 
become ministers of death, and actually hale off 
living souls 2 (cf. Hom. Od. xiv. 207 ; Apoll. Khod. 
A rgon. iv. 1665 ff. : 4 Medoia invoked the Death- 
spirits, devourers of life, the swift hounds of 
1 lades, who, hovering through all the air, swoop 
down upon the living’ [It. 0. Seaton, in Loth Class. 
Lihr.y London, 1912J). 

Most potent for evil is the vengeful ghost of a 
murdered man, which has gone to join the great 
company of maleficent ‘ elementals ’ : 

u peyaAavxot eat <f>ffeptrtyeveir | Kf.pet 'Epivver, air' OlStnSSa | 
yiyor uiAtaare vpvpvoOty ovroir (/Each. Sept. 105417.). 

The word Erinys in this combination Kijpet ’Eposes 
was originally simply a descriptive epithet meaning 
‘ angry ones/ just as Eumenides is 4 kindly ones.’* 
So 4 tlie idea of Erinys as distinct from Kfir is 
developed out of a human relation intensely felt* 
(J. E. Harrison, p, 214)— as Platoprobably recog- 
nized ( Laws , ix. 865). Already in Homer, however, 
the Erinyes are 110 longer human souls, but aven- 
gers of souls upon the living (see II. ix. 571 : rys 
6' yepoipoiris 'EptvOs (k\v w— when summoned by 
Althaia to avenge her two brothers). Abstraction 
being pushed still further, the Erinyes become 
avengers of offences against all moral law, or even 
tho laws of physical Nature : 

T(jJ 5' dA -yea KaAAiir* oirtWw | iroAAa uaA', o<r<ra re ptjrpbr tpivver 
«kt«A^oia< 7 iv (llom. Od. xi. 279 f.)— coni pared with Od. ii. 135 f. : 
inet py'i-rop <rrv ye par dpoaer epivus, I oikov antpxop.eyij. 8vo aluo 
II. ix. 454 and xix. 259, 418.-* 

Formless in Homer, they were first differentiated 
from Keres and analogous mythological figures, 
and portrayed in visible shape in drama, by 
Afiscliylus (Rumen. 46 ff.). The more primitive 
view of them reappears later in literature at inter- 
vals, as, e.g. f in Sophocles ((Ed. Tyr. 471 and 481), 
as embodied Dooms (cf. Eur. kick. 1252). It 
would be bard to prove that the primitive concep- 
tion ever died out completely. 

Litkraturb.— A long art. by O. Crusius, in Rosoher, II. 
(18fMM897), given the fullest collection of pamagen, chronologi- 
cally arranged ; Heealwo O. Gruppe, G necktie he Mytholonie und 
ItclidioiuHjeschichte, ii., Munich, 1900 (in I. von Muller, ilandb. 
der k las ft. Altertunmctis.). The fullent general treatment, apart 
from mere accumulation of references, is J. E. Harrison, Pro- 
legomena to the Study of Greek Religion », Cambridge, 1908. 

\V. J. WOODHOUSE. 

fashioned word for souls, and the formulary may have been 
easily misunderstood ’ (J. E. Harrison, p. 86 , note 1). A. 
Mommsen, Festc der Stadt A then, Leipzig, 1898, p. 38(1, will not 
aooept this. But cf. the Letnuria at Rome (W. Warde Fowler, 
Roman Festivals, London, 1899, p. 106). 

1 These ideas and practices of the Athenians were probably a 
survival from the pre-Hellenic stratum of race and religion. 

8 Cf. the beautiful vase fragment published in JUS xii. (1891) 
340, where a Krjp Oavdroto, a small winged figure, hovers over 
the head of a dying warrior, and is in the act of taking the 
breath of life from his lips— according to the probable Inter- 
pretation. 

3 See Paus. VIU. xxv. 4 : rw 0vp<jf \pner 6 at tea Aovatv eptyvtty of 
’Ap*d5*v, and cf. the story told in Pans. f. xliii. 7 about Koroibos, 
who slew the fiend Poine, the avenging ghost of the child of 
Psamathe ; cf. AntfuA. Pal . vii. 164 : etjn W Krjp rvM/Sevxoc , 6 
srciVof pt K 6 potfio 9 . 

* 60 even an injured dog was said to have his Erinys. 
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KESHAB CHANDRA SEN.-See Brahma 
SamAj. 

KEYS.— See Locks and Keys. 

KEYS (Power).— See Binding* and Loosing*. 

KHAKIS. — A Ramaite Vai^nava sect of N. 
India, said to have been founded by Kilh, a dis- 
ciple of Kr$n&-DAsa Paya-ahArl, the disciple of 
AnantfLnanda, the disciple of RAmananda. 1 lie 
therefore flourished at the end of the 16th century. 
The name of the sect is derived from the Persian 
hdk, 1 ashes/ and, in spite of its traditional founda- 
tion by Kilh, it claims to have existed from the 
time of the banishment of RAma-Chandra from 
Ayodhya, as described in the Sanskrit Hdmnyana. 
RAma’s brother, Laksmana, is said, in his grief, to 
have smeared his body with ashes. Hence he was 
called ‘ Khaki/ and nis admiring followers bear 
that name to the present day. 3 Their principal 
seat is accordingly at Ayodhya, in the present 
FaizabAd District of the United Provinces, where 
they have an akhdfhd, or cloister, founded by 
one Daya Ram from Chitrakot in Bundelkhand — 
another locality hallowed by the K/lma story— in 
the days of Shujau-’d-daula, the Naw&b Vizier of 
Ottdh (1754-75). In 1905 the Order numbered 180 
persons, of whom 60 were resident and the rest 
itinerant. The then head was eleventh in succes- 
sion from the founder. At the temple of Ilanu* 
niAngarlu 3 in the same city, dedicated to the 
monkey-god Hanuinan, the friend and helper of 
Kama, the priesthood consists of these Khaki 
ascetics. 4 

Another cloister of the sect, of some local cele- 
brity, exists at Luniivfida, in tho Rowakantha 
State, lying between Gujar&t and RAjput&nA, with 
an important branch at Ahrnadabad.® This, to- 
gether with tho fact recorded by NAbhA-Da*a 
{lor,, cit .) that Kilh himself belonged to a Gujarat 
family, lends countenance to the hearsay state- 
ment of H. H. Wilson 0 that the sanUldh, or 
spiritual throne of the founder, is in Jaipur in 
Rajput an A. 

Our knowledge of the customs and doctrines of 
tho Khakis is confined to what is said by Wilson 
{op. rit,). Although Vaiijnavas, and worshippers 
oi RAma, SltA, and, especially, Hanumftn, in ac- 
cordance with the Indian tendency to syncretism 
they have adopted several Saiva customs, such as 
the use of ash -smearing, dressing the hair in the 
fashion of the Siva jat& f going about almost naked, 
and the use of the term samadh for the throne of 
their founder. Those who reside in fixed establish- 
ments generally dress like other Vai^navaH, but 
those who lead a wandering life go either nuked or 
nearly so, often with only a thick black cord round 
their loins, 7 and always with their bodies smeared 
with the pale grey mixture of ashes and earth. 

Litbraturb.— T his is given in the footnotes. A summary of 
Wilson's notice will be found in E. Balfour, Cyclopaedia of 
India P, ii., London, 1885, s.v. • Khaki.’ 

George A. Grierson. 
KHALSA.— See Sikhs. 

KHARWAR, KHAIRWAR (the former title 
derived from Hind! Jchar , Skr. khata , 4 thatching 
grass/ said to be the tribal totem ; the latter from 

1 See art. Bhakti-mX&ga, vol. ii. p. 546. For An account of 
Kilh see N&bhi-D&sa, Dhakta-Mdld (17th cent.), 40 f. and comm. 

3 Gazetteer of (hide, Lucknow, 1877, i. 6 ; Gazetteer of Fyza • 
bad, Allahabad, 1905, p. 62. 

8 See Rep. Arch. Surv. Ind. 1. (1871 J 822. 

* W. Crook©, PR*, Westminster, 1896, i. 88 . 

8 Bombay Gazetteer , vi. (1880] 25. 

« Religious Sects of the Hindus, London. 1861. i. 98 f. Wilson 
mentions another Kh&ki cloister at FarruknAbid, on the Ganges, 
but there is no reference to this in modern Gazetteers. 

7 M. A. Sherring, Hindu Tribes and Castes, iil. (Calcutta, 
1881) CO. 
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Hindi khetir, Skr. khadira , the tree Acacia catechu, 
the preparation of which is one of their industries). 
—A non-Aryan tribe found in Bengal, the United 
Provinces of Agra and Oudli, and the Central 
Provinces, numbering, at the Census of 1911, 
147,231. As is the case with many similar tribes, 
they fall into two groups — the one primitive ana 
isolated, retaining animistic forms of belief, the 
other influenced by the Hindus in whose vicinity 
they live. 

According to E. T. Dalton, the Oheros and Kharw&rs botl> 

1 observe, like the Kols, triennial sacrifices. Every three years 
a buffalo and other animals are offered In the sacred grove, 
“sama,” or on a rock near the village. They also have, like 
some of the Kols, a priest for each village, called ptihn. lie is 
always one of the Impure tribes— a Bhuiya, or KharwAr, or a 
Parheva, and is also called baiga (Bee BaioX, vol. ii. p. 833J, and 
he only can offer this great sacrifice. No firahmanical priests 
are allowed on theae occasions to interfere. The deity honored 
is the tutelary god of the village, sometimes called l)udr PahAr, 
sometimes Dharti, sometimes Purgahaili or Daknai, a female, 
or Dura, a sylvan cod, the same perhaps as the l>arhd of the 
KoIb’ {Descriptive. Ethnology of Bengal, Calcutta, 1872, p. 120). 

In one village of KharwArs the same writer 
found that the Baiga priest was offering, in the 
name of the village, biennial sacrifices to Chindol, 
a male spirit, to Chanda, a female spirit, and to 
Parvin. 

* Buffaloes, sheep, and goats are offered to these promiscu- 
ously. They do not associate Chanda with Kali, and make no 

S rayers to any Hindu gods ; but when they are in great afllic- 
on, they appeal to the sun. They have no particular name for 
the luminary, calling it “ suraj ” (Skr. awrya], and any place on 
which he shines may be the altar. The other gods have shady 
retreats. These villagers honored their ancestors hy a yearly 
offering of a wether goat ; this is strictly a family affair. The 
animal is killed and eaten at home ’ (ib. p. 130). According to 
II. H. RiBley, ‘the main body of the tribe, and particularly 
those who helong to the landholding class, profess the Hindu 
religion, and employ Sakadwipi Brahmans as priests. Mahtuleo 
and Sitaram are the popular deities ; Gauri and (Janesh being 
worshipped during marriages. In addition to these, the miscel- 
laneous host of spirits feared by the Mundas and Oraons are still 
held in more or less reverence by the Kharwsirs, and in Puldmau 
members of the tribe Bomcliines perform the duties of pAhan or 
village priest’ (TV, Calcutta, 1891, 1. 476). 

In tho United Provinces they call themselves 
Hindus, but they do not regularly worship any of 
the orthodox gods, except Suraj, tho sun, to whom 
they appeal in timo of trouble. Their chief god- 
dess is a local Jualamukhi {q.v.) Devi, who must 
not bo confounded with the Panjab goddess of the 
same name. They also worship a local deity 
called Ilaja I .ilk ban or Lakhana Deva, who is 
one of their deified Hindu conquerors, son of tho 
famous RajA Jai Cl; and of Kanauj, who fell at 
Benares under the sword of Shih&b-ftd-din, the 
Musalmftn invader, and became a popular hero 
(V. A. Smith, Early Hist, of India* , Oxford, 
1908, p. 350). lie is annually worshipped at the 
platform where the tribal dead are propitiated. 
As in Bengal, they also worship Uujfi Chandol, 
and Dharti, or Mother Earth, while those uijder 
Hindu influence employ Brahmans to worship Siva 
on their behalf. DfllhA Deo, said to be a deified 
bridegroom who died under tragical circumstances, 
is their marriage god. Dammit I)co and his 
spouse, Angarmati, are the tribal gods of war. 

The most remarkable cult practised by the 
branch of the tribe in ChotA Nagpur, however, is 
that of Mflchak RAnl, who is said to belong to the 
ChamAr caste (see Chamars). Every three years 
a sacrifice in her honour is made at the village 
threshing-floor, and her marriage is performed 
with much ceremony. 

The people, accompanied by musicians, ascend the hill where 
she is supposed to live. One of the party acts as the marriage 
priest, and marches in front of the procession, shouting and 
dancing until he works himself Into a state of frenzy. They 
halt at tho mouth of her cave, into which tho priest, enters, and 
brings out the RAni, who is represented by a Hinall, oblong, 
smooth stone, daubed all over with red lead. This is draped 
with silk and cotton robes, slung in a bamboo, and carried away 
like a bride. The procession halts for a lime under a tree, and 
then proceeds to another hill, where her consort, who is believed 
to belong to the A gar iil (q.v.) tribe, is said to live. Offerings 
are made to the bnde, and she is then flung into the cave of 
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her bridejjroom, which it believed to be of immense depth. As 
she (alls the people eagerly listen to the crash of the stone as it 
strikes the sides ot the abyss. When the sound ceases, they 
return and end the rite with dancing. These two oaves are 
supposed to be connected by an underground passage; and 
every third year the Rftni is believed to return, in the form of 
the same stone, to her parents’ home. 

Formerly, it is said, the rite was performed 
annually ; but on one occasion the Rani caused a 
scandal by appearing at the house of the Baigft 
priest on the morning after the rite. This conduct 
being deemed improper, she was punished by the 
cessation of the annual marriage rito, which is now 
performed every three years. This seems to be 
a rite of sympathetic magic intended to promote 
the fertility of the members of the tribo and of 
their crops, like the Icptx yifiot of Zeus and ITera 
(//. xiv. 340 if.) and similar rites in many other 
parts of the world (J. (4. Frazer, The Magic Art, 
London, 1911, ii. 98 f. ; J. E. Harrison, Prolego- 
mena , Cambridge, 1903, p. 482). 

Litsuatcrk. — In addition to the accounts by Rtelcy and 
Dnlton quoted above, aee W. Crooke, TO, Calcutta, 1896, iii. 
247 ft., and A. Baines, Ethnography [ = GIAP ii. 6], Stross* 
hurg, 1912, p. 116 f. For the marriage-rite of Muohak Rani Bee 
L. K. Forbes, Settlement Report of Palamau, Calcutta, 1876, 
reprinted in EIEQ iii. [18931 23 f., 167. The Khairwars of 
the Central Provinces are described in Reports of the Ethno- 
graphic Survey , pt. v., Allahabad, 1911, p. 45 ft. 

W Crookk 

KHASIS. — The Khftsis are a hill tribe inhabit- 
ing the Kluisi and Jaintifi, Hills District of Assam, 
which is situated between 25° 1' and 26° 5' N. lat., 
and between 90° 47' and 92° 52' E. longitude. 
The District contains an area of 0157 sq. miles, 
and is mountainous. About half of it, includ- 
ing the country around the capital, Shillong, is 
outside the limits of British India. It consists of 
a collection of small States in political relations, 
regulated by treaty, with the Government of India, 
but enjoying almost complete autonomy in the 
management of their local affairs. In the re- 
mainder, called the Jaintia Hills, the indigenous 
system of administration through officers called 
aolois has been maintained. The population of 
the Kliasis resident in the Khasi and Jaintia Hills 
consisted of 161,805 at the last Census, exclusive 
of 28,245 Christians, the greater portion of whom 
are Khasis belonging to the Welsh Calvinistic 
mission. The lCh&sia are linguistically allied to 
the Mon-Khmer family of Further India, and by 
their appearance are sharply dilferentiated from 
the Mongoloid tribes which surround them in 
Assam, the Kh&si skull being mesocephalic, the 
eyes horizontal and not oblique, with openings 
round and broad and not like narrow slits, the 
base of the nose wide, the akin varying from dark 
to a light yellowish brown, according to locality 
(fairer in the upland than in the lowland), the hair 
black and straight, the stature short, and the 
males very muscular. These physical character- 
istics closely correspond with those of all speakers of 
Austro-Asiatic languages (as reported by Schmidt), 
of which the Mon- Khmer form an integral part. 1 * 
The calves are very highly developed — which is 
due probably to the Khasis, both males and females, 
being accustomed to carry very heavy burdens up 
and down hills. The females, when young, are 
comely and of a buxom type. The people are 
cheerful in disjKwition, good-tempered as a rule, 
and fairly industrious, especially the females. An 
interesting trait is their fondness for music, the 
hymn tunes which are taught them by the Welsh 
missionaries being rapidly learned and retained 
without difficulty. The most important and prob- 
ably the moBt interesting characteristic of the 
Khasis is the observance of the matriarchate. 

‘ Their social organisation presents one of the most perfect 
examples still surviving of matriarchal institutions, carried out 

1 See review by 0. A. Grierson of W. Schmidt’s U\c Mon- 

Khmsr Volker, in JR AS, 1907, pp. 187-191, 


with a logic and thoroughness which, to those accustomed to 
regard the status and authority of the father as the foundation 
of society, are exceedingly leinarkable. Not only is the mother 
the head and source, and only bond of union, of the family : in 
the most primitive part of the hills, the Syntens country, she is 
the only owner of real property, and through ner alone is in- 
heritance transmitted. The father has no kinship with his 
children, who belong to their mother’s clan ; what he earns goes 
to his own matriarchal stock, and at his death his benes are 
deposited in the cromlech of his mother’s kin ’ (C. J. Lyall, in 
P. R. T. Gurdon, The Khasis , p. xxiil t.% 

1. Origin and affinities.— The origin of the 
Khasis is a difficult question. In the opinion of 
the present writer, 1 they are an offshoot of the 
Mon people of Further India; but as to their 
ultimate source, apart from their fairly close 
approximation to the Malay type, all that we can 
guess now is that we are on the right track, 
originally pointed out by J. R. Logan as regards 
India ana Further India, and it is to be hoj>ed that 
the researches of scholars such as W. H. II. Rivers, 
in Melanesia, will help us very greatly (see Gurdon, 
pp. 12-18). 

The use by the K basis of a very peculiarly 
shaped spade ( mokhiw ), which may perhaps be 
regarded as the prototype of the 4 singular shoulder- 
headed celts’ found in the Malay Peninsula and 
Chota Nagpur and figured in the JASB of 1875, 
may be mentioned. These shoulder-headed celts 
are, according to E. Aymonier (Le Cambodgc, Paris, 
1900-04, iii.), neolithic. 

4 Ges celtea, dita <ipaul6a, parcequ’ils possfcdent un talon d’une 
forme particullAre, imraiflBcnt appartenir en propre h l’lndo- 
Chine et fi la premium* tlekkhanique. llfl fourniraient done un 
premier indice, non m'-gligeablc, d’une communal it6 d’origino 
dea populations primitives des deux pdninsuleH, cis- et trans- 
gangCtiques.’ 

Here, again, we may hop#’ ror some important 
discoveries, during the researches of Rivers in 
Melanesia, as to the relative affinities of peoples 
which belong to the Austronesian family. 

It should be clearly understood that the Khiisis 
are not Indian as regards appearance, proclivities, 
or language, and that M’e must look more to 
Further India and possibly beyond, among the 
peoples of the Pacific, for tribes exhibiting like 
peculiarities. 

2. Domestic life.— The greater number of the 
population subsist by agriculture, but a consider- 
able proportion earn their livelihood as porters, 
carrying potatoes to the hats , or markets, and 
various commodities to their homes therefrom. 
There is also a fair demand for Khasi domestic 
servants, both among the Europeans and among 
the Bengali and Assamese clerks who are employed 
at the headquarters of the administration at Shil- 
long. The manufacture of country spirit gives 
employment to a considerable number of persons, 
most of whom are females. The Khasis, although 
in some villages acquainted with the art of weav- 
ing, do not seek this form of employment on a 
large scale, but import most of their cloths from 
the Plains Districts. In the Wftr country they 
both keep bees themselves and collect the wild 
honey. The honey is exceptionally good, but little 
organized export of it exists, the trade being mostly 
local. There is probably an opening for a pro- 
ductive business m the export of honey from the 
Khasi Hills. The houses of the people in the 
interior are, as a rule, substantial thatched cottages 
with plank or stone walls, and raised on a plinth 
some 2 to 3 ft. from the ground. The only window 
is a small opening on one side of the house. The 
fire is always burning on an earthen or stone hearth 
in the centre, and the smoke hangs in dense 
cloud about the room, as there is no chimney. 
Above the hearth is a swinging shelf upon which 
the firewood is placed to dry. In Shillong, Cherra* 
punji, and Jowai, houses built after the European 
style have largely displaced the Kh&si thatched 

i Khasis , p. 10. 
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cottages. The Kh&sis build their villages a little 
below the tops of the hills, and seldom change their 
sites. The villages have been situated in their 
present positions for many years, as is evidenced by 
the large number of memorial-stones and cromlechs 
which are to be seen near them. The Kh&si chief, 
or Sieni, lives in the village, in the midst of his 
people. There is little furniture in the houses in 
the interior, although the more up-to-date Khftsis 
use furniture of European patterns. In every house 
are to be seen the ki knup , or rain shields, which 
are made of basket-work, and also the baskets, 
ki khoh, of different sizes for carrying on the back. 
The Kh&sis possess very few musical instruments, 
and those which they do have are of the Assamese 
or Bengali patterns. They are hard-working culti- 
vators, and achieve very fair results, considering 
the unproductive nature of the hill -sides on the 
uplands. There is a considerable amount of wet 
paddy cultivation among the Syntengs of the Jowai 
subdivision. The most important crop in the up- 
lands is the potato, the tuuer having been intro- 
duced into the country by the British. The 
cultivation of oranges in the Southern portion of 
the district is of equal importance with that of the 
potato in the Northern. Oranges grow best in the 
warm valleys lying on the Sylhet side of the hills. 
The Khasi orange has always been famous for its 
excellence. According to Letters received by the 
East India Company from its Servants in the 
East % i. (London, 1896), it was exported many years 
ago to Europe with the oranges of Carhwiil and 
Sikkim. 

Kh&sis use bows and arrows for hunting, ami 
spears for both casting and thrusting. Fishing is 
largely resorted to, the method employed being to 
poison the streams. The Khasis eat practically n 1 1 
flesh, except that of the dog, which they consider 
to he 1 the friend of man.’ In this respect- they 
differ from the Nagfi, Giiro, and Kuki tribes of 
Assam, all of whom eat the dog. The Kliasis, 
except some of the Christian community and some 
of the people of Mawkhar in Shillong, do not use 
milk or its compounds, following in this respect 
the Kftch&ris and U&bh&s of the plains or theGaros 
of the hills. The Mongolian race in its millions, as 
a rule, does not use milk for food ; but the Tibet ans 
and some of the Turkoman tribeH are exceptions. 
The Kliasis are heavy drinkers of l>oth rice-beer 
and rice-spirit. Arcliery may be said to be the 
national game. Manufactures are few in number, 
and do not tend to increase. The iron industry in 
former days was an important one, but has now 
died out completely. 

3 . Tribal organization.— The people of tlu; 
Kliftsi and Jaintia Hills may be divided into Khusi, 
Synteng, War, Bhoi, and Lynngam. These sec- 
tions are subdivided, the Khfwis into the inhabit- 
ants of the central high plateau, Cherra and 
Nongstoin, Mfiharftm, Mariaw, Nongkhlaw, and 
the neighbouring Biemships ; the Syntengs into 
Syntengs proper, Nongtungs, and Khyrwangs ; the 
Wfirs into War proper, and War Pnar ; the Iihois 
into Jin thongs, Mynris, Rynkhongs, and the Klifisi- 
Bhois, i.e. Kliasis who inhabit the low country to 
the north of the district which is called generally 
the 1 Bhoi.’ The Lynnganis are a separate division, 
being half Khasi and half GA.ro. These tribes ami 
sub-tribes are neither strictly endogamous nor 
strictly exogamous, but they are more endogamous 
than exogamous ; e.g., Syntengs more often marry 
Syntengs than Kh&sis, and vice versa , and it would 
usually be considered derogatory for a Khasi of 
the uplands to marry a Bhoi or war woman, and a 
disgrace to marry a Lynngam. 

These divisions are subdivided into a number of septs, taking 
Risley's definition of 4 sept ' as the largest exogamous division of 
the tribe, and these septs may be called 4 clans 1 for the purpose 


of this article. Many of tho dans trace their descent from 
ancestresses, or bate (grandmothers), who aro greatly revered, 
indeed almost deified, and in some of the clans the names of the 
ancestresses survive, e.g. the Myliiem-ngap and the Mvllicm- 
pdah clans. The descendants of one ancestress of the clan, ka 
lawbei Tj/nrai, are culled uhi kur , or one clan. Next comes 
the division called the kpah, or sub-clan, all the descendants of 
one great-grandmoLher (Ira fawbei Tyininen) l»eing styled shi 
kjxih. Then comes the ting flit. 4 house *), or family. The grand- 
mother, styled ka Iawbei Kay nr au\ or the young grandmother, 
to distinguish her from the two other grandmothers already 
mentioned, is the head of the iing, or family.i A prominent 
characteristic of the Kh&si clan is the common clan sepulchre ; 
another is strict exogamy : a Khasi can commit no greater sin 
than to marry within his own clan, the women of which are 
vang, or tabu, to him. Some of the clans bear the names of 
animals, or, as in the case of the Diengdoh clan, a tree name ; 
hut the clan members apparently do not regard the animals or 
trees as totems, since they do not abstain from killing, eating, or 
otherwise utilizing them. 

4. State organization.— The Khfisi States may 
Ik; said to have been formed by the voluntary 
association of villages or groups of villages, their 
heads being the Stems, or chiefs. These chiefs 
possess little authority except that derived from 
the Durbar, or State assembly ; indeed, Kliilsi 
Slates are limited monarchies, being constituted 
on distinctly democratic lines. A fact of universal 
application is that succession to the Siomship is 
through the female line, the sons of the eldest 
uterine sister inheriting in order of priority of 
birth ; here it should be noted that this rnio of 
succession differs from the ordinary rule of succes- 
sion to real property, which passes to the youngest, 
daughter of the deceased’s mother, and after her 
to her youngest daughter (for a more detailed de- 
scription of the rules of inheritance see Garden, 
pp. 68-75). 

q. Marriage and divorce. — The most remark- 
able feature of Khasi marriage is that it is usual 
for the husband to live with his wife in his mother- 
in-law’s house and not to take tho bride to his own 
home, as in other communities. As long as the 
wife lives in her mother’s house, all her earnings 
goto her mother, who expends them on the main- 
tenance of the family. Among the Sjmtengs, 
however, and the people of Maoshai, if the hus- 
band does not live in the mother-in-law’s house, 
he visits his wife there only after dark, and does 
not take his meals in the house. Divorce is 
common and may occur for a variety of reasons, 
such as adultery, barrenness, incompatibility of 
temperament, etc. The essential act in divorce is 
the giving or exchange of live cowries or pice. 
The wife gives her (ive cowries or pice to her hus- 
band, who places them with his own and returns 
the ten pieces to his wife, who again returns them 
to him. The husband then throws the cowries or 
coins on the ground, and the divorce is complete. 

6 . Inheritance. — Tho Klulsi saying is long jaid 
na ka kynthei (‘from the woman sprang the clan ’). 
When reckoning descent, they count from tho 
mother only; tne man is nobody. If he is a 
brother, u kur , he will be lost to the family or 
elan when he marries ; if he is a husband, he is 
regarded merely as u shong kha , 4 a begetter’ (for 
further details see Gurdon, up. 82-85). 

7 . Head-hunting. — Tho Khasis are not head- 
hunters, like the Nftgsis of Assam, nor do they 
appear to have practised such a custom in former 
times; since the period of the Jaintift rebellion 
they have settled down into a nation of peaceful 
cultivators. There is little crime among them, 
but many murders have been caused by a curious 
superstition called u thlen. The l hint is be- 
lieved to be a gigantic snake which requires to he 
appeased periodically with human victims (Gurdon, 
pp. 98-104). 

8 . Religion.— The main religion of the Khasis 
is the cult of ancestors, although the propitiation 
of spirits of evil by means of offerings is also al- 

1 For an explanation ot how the Kh&si clan developed from 
the Kh&si famuy see Girnlon, p. 03 f. 
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inoat universal. The propitiation of ancestors was 
formerly thought to be effected by offering food 
to them on the flat table stones, or maw-kynthei , 
so much in evidence in the Khftsi and Jaintift Hills, 
and this practice still obtains in the villages in the 
interior of the hills. The more popular practice, 
however, at the present time is to make the offer- 
ings in the house, either annually or at times when 
it is thought necessary to invoke the aid of the 
departed. As is the case in other countries, and 
among other people, it is possible that some of the 
Khftsi gods of to-day are merely the supposed 
spirits of deceased ancestors (for a comparison 
between the Khftsi ancestor- worship and that of 
the Shinto cult of Japan see Gordon, pp. 109-111). 

Of the deceased ancestors the Khftsis revere lea 
Inwbei the most. Ka lawbei is the ancestress of 
their clan ; a large number of the Hat table stones 
to be seen in front of the Khftsi menhirs are erected 
in her honour. In former times it was the custom 
to offer food to her on those stones. In cases of 
family quarrels or dissensions among the members 
of the same clan, which it is desired to bring to a 
peaceful settlement, it is customary to perform a 
sacrifice to ka lawbei , the first niotnor, but before 
sacrificing it iH necessary to take an augury by 
breaking eggs . 1 The next ancestor in importance 
is U Suid-N ia, or U Kni llangbah, t-lio first mater- 
nal uncle, i.c. the elder brother of Jen lawbei. The 
great central menhir in the Khasi line of stones 
is erected in his honour. The offering of food to 
placate the spirits of Khftsi ancestors may be 
compared with the practices of some of the tribes 
in the Malay Archipelago ( GB 2 ii. 462 f.). The 
Khftsis, like other rudo tribes, propitiate also the 
spirits of fall and fell, especially at times of ill 
news or other misfortune, when the name of the 
particular malignant being must be ascertained 
ny the breaking of eggs. They possess priests 
called Imydohs , who perform sacrifices either for 
the good of the State or for private purposes. The 
lyngdoh must l>e assisted at these sacrifices by a 
priestess, and merely acts as her deputy when 
sacrificing. This priestess is probably a survival 
of the time when females took a more important 
part in public religious life than they do at present. 

9 . Disposal of the dead. — The bodies of the 
dead are burned, tho ashes and uncalcined bones 
being collected and placed in small kistvaens on the 
hill-sides to await collection to the great ossuaries 
of the clans. Such collections are made often 
after very Jong intervals, and arc carried out under 
an elaborate ritual, part of which is the erection of 
memorial stones. The main object of the collec- 
tion in the ossuaries is to confine the spirits of 
the dead and to prevent them from haunting the 
living. The bodies of deceased Sioms are disposed 
of with the greatest formality, the remains of U 
Kam Singh, Siem of Cherra, having been cremated 
recently before several thousand spectators. The 
corpse of this Siem has been preserved in a dwell- 
ing-house of the Siem family for more than 30 
years by the peculiar Khftsi system of embalming. 

10 . Memorial stones. — This is a subject on which 
much could be written. Those who are interested 
in observing a custom which may possibly have 
accounted ior some megalith ic remains in other 
parts of tho world may be referred to Gordon, pp. 
144-1513. A striking feature of the Khasi st-oncs 
is tho flat table stone, or dolmen, in front of a line 
of menhirs, the menhirs being almost invariably of 
uneven numbers, c.g . 3, 5, 7, 9, or even 11 stones. 
Hero it may be noted that the unevenness in num- 
l>er is also a special feature of the Belgaum stones. 
The largest existing Khftsi menhir is that of Nar- 
tiang in the Jaintift Hills, which is 27 ft. high and 
2 $ ft. thick, and the largest table stone is that at 

1 For divination by egg-breaking see Gurdon, App. C, p. 221. 


Laitlyn<'kot in the Jaintift Hills, which is 28} ft. 
by 13$ it. and 1 ft. 8 in. thick. There are some 
table stones in the Khasi and Jaintift Hills which 
may have been for sacrificing human victims (of. 
the great table stones at Jaintiapur and the stone 
at leu Ksih near the Kapili river). 

iz. Folklore. — The Khftsis possess a consider- 
able amount of folklore which shows very few 
signs of Indian or Aryan influence. The story 
of tho thlcn, or fabulous snake, has already been 
referred to (for a detailed account see Gurdon, 
p. 98 fl*.). This tale or superstition may possess 
counterparts in Cambodia or in the Mon country 
or among the Palatines. 

12 . Language. — Khftsi has been placed by 
Grierson in the Mon-Khmer group. As far back 
as 1853 the connexion of Khasi with the other 
languages of the Mon-Khmer family was recog- 
nized, when Logan in his paper on the * General 
Characters of the Burnia-Tibetan, Gangeitic, and 
Dravirian Languages ’in the Journal of the Indian 
Archipelago , spoke of it as a 

* solitary record that the Mon-Kambojan formation once extended 
much further to the North-West than it now does.' 

It was not, however, till 1889 that E. Kuhn showed 
conclusively the true affinity of this language. 
W. Schmidt of Vienna not only confirms Kuhn’s 
conclusions, but goes a step further and includes 
Khftsi in the Austro- Asiatic family of languages, a 
western branch of a still larger family of languages 
stretching from the Panjftb in the West through 
Indonesia, Melanesia, and Polynesia, right across 
the Pacific to Easter Island in the East ; from the 
Himalaya in the North to New Zealand in the 
South, which Schmidt names the ‘Austric’ field 
of languages. 

' We nuiBt confess that it is the most widely spread speech 
family of which the existence has yet been proved ’ (Grierson, 
loe. elt.). 

Schmidt’s theory has thus been accepted by Grier- 
son, our greatest living authority on Indian lan- 
guages. For a description of the Khasi language, 
see the chapter on language in Gurdon, which is 
based chiefly on C. J. Lyall’s skeleton grammar con- 
tained in Linguistic Survey of Indiana. ; cf. also 
the treatises of Kuhn and Sclunidt. 

Literature.— W. J. Allen, Report on the Administration 0 / 
the Cossyah Jynteah Hill Territory, Calcutta, 18. r »8 ; H. S. 
Bivar, Administration Report on the Khasi and Jaintia Hills 
District, 1870; E. T. Dalton, Descriptive Ethnology of 
Bengal , Calcutta, 1872 ; E. A. Gait, ‘ Human Sacrifices in 
Ancient Assam/ In JASBe lxvii. [1898] pt. iii. pp. 60-65; 
P. R. T. Gurdon, The Khasis, London, 1907 ; J. D. Hooker, 
Himalayan Journals, do. 1854; W. W. Hunter, Statistical A e- 
count of Asmm,<\ o. 1879; E. Kuhn, Ueber IlerkunftundSprache 
der t ro n sgangrt ischen Volker, Munich, 1883, Beitrage zur Spra- 
chenkunde Ilintenndiens, do. 1889; A. W. C. Lindsay, Bines 
of the Lindsays*, London, 1849 ; J. R. Logan, a series of papers 
on the ethnology of the Indo-Paciflc Islands which appeared 
in the Journal of the Indian Archipelago , Singapore, 1850-67 ; 
A. Mackenzie, History of the Relations of the Government with 
the Hill Tribes of the North-Eastern Frontier of Bengal, 
Calcutta, 1884 ; A. J. M. Mills, Report on the Khasi and 
Jaintia Hills , 1863 ; H. Roberts, SubdUmalayan : a Grammar 
nfKhassi, London, 1891 ; W. Schmidt, Die Mon-Khmer Volker ; 
cin Bindeglied zmschen Volker n Zentralasiens und Austro - 
ncsiens, Brunswick, 1906; H. Yule, ‘Notes on the Khasi Ilills 
and People/ in JASBe, xlii. [1844] 612 ff. 

P. U. T. Gurdon. 

KHAWARIJ.— Khmvdrij, plural of klutrij, * a 
rebel,’ is used as the name of a group of Muslim 
sects, of which apparently only tlielbodts (r/.v.) 
now survive. They are first heard of in connexion 
with the murder of tho third Khallf Uthmfin — an 
event which, owing to the want of contemporary 
documents, is somewhat obscure. Of the offences 
with which this personage was charged tho most 
serious appears to have been his ordering the 
destruction of all existing copies of the Qur’&n, 
in order that the recension which he introduced 
should be unchallenged ; but, since this order 
was effectively carried out, the Muslim historians 
are compelled to express approval of the act, as 
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otherwise they would be throwing doubt on the 
authenticity ol the only surviving copy. It would 
appear that 'All obtained the Khalifate by the 
support of the insurgents who had killed Uthm&n, 
but afterwards was compelled to express abhor- 
rence of that act ; and, by accepting arbitration 
in the dispute which afterwards arose between 
himself and Muftwiya (founder of the Unmy vad 
dynasty), he incurred the enmity of those who had 
organized the plot against Utlun&n. He defeated 
them in the bloody battle of Nahrawftn (37 or 38 
A.H.), but was soon assassinated by one of the 
survivors in revenge. Their shibboleth for some 
time appears to nave been a declaration that 
Uthman had deserved his death, and their formula 
was * None but God is judge,’ with reference to the 
arbitration to which r Ali had consented. They 
are sometimes known by the name shunlt , said 
to mean 4 those who buy God’s favour with their 
lives.’ 

During the wholo of t he Umayyad period, arsons 
who employed these names and formulae gave the 
government trouble, sometimes being able to carry 
on protracted civil war, at times only able to 
organize ephemeral revolts. The greatest success 
which they attained was under the command of 
one Shahfo, who, in the reign of 'Abd al-Malik, 
repeatedly occupied the important city Kttfa. 
The wars of al-Muhallab b. Abi Sufra witli the 
Khariiite Qatari are recorded at length in the 
Kamil of the grammarian Mubarrad (f 285 A. II. = 
A.D. 998). 

In the chronicles and popular literature the 
Khilrijites are represented as Puritans, driven to 
take up arms against a government winch failed 
to satisfy their ideals of piety and asceticism. 
Familiarity with the Qur’an is claimed for their 
women (Kaudat al- Uqald, Cairo, 1328, p. 3.5; 
Yaqilt, Dictionary of Learned Men , London, 1913, 
vi. 94), one of whom declares that the ignorance of 
the sacred volume displayed by the ruling powers 
was what forced them to rebel. One of their 
revolts was occasioned, it iH said, by a magistrate’s 
failing to give redress to a Muslim who nad been 
given wine in lieu of vinegar at a shop. Those 
who organized the risings are described as devotees 
and students of the Qur’an, and indeed the name 
qurrtV, literally ‘readers,’ but often used for 
‘devotees,’ is sometimes given them. Besides 
these qualities they had a reputation for fanatical 
courage. This they retained in the 3rd cent, of 
Isliim, when, under 'Abbasid rule, they played a 
less important part than under the Uinayyads. 
Towards non-Muslims they are represented as 
scrupulous in their dealings ; but towards Muslims 
who disagreed with them they were inordinately 
savage; they slaughtered women and children, 
though some of their number disapproved of this 
practice. 

The author of Al-Farq bain al-Firaq (* The Dis- 
tinction between the Sects ’ ; 1 429 A.H. = A.D. 1037) 
divides the Khawftrij into twenty branches. The 
doctrine common to them all was the obligation 
to resist an unjust sovereign ; besides this they all 
applied the name kafir (‘unbeliever’) to Uthman, 
’All, the two arbiters, all who approved of the 
Arbitration, and all who had taken part in the 
first Civil War (the Battle of the Camel). Some 
made their characteristic doctrine the application 
of this name to all who committed capital offences. 
It would appear, however, that their most im- 
portant doctrine was that any Muslim of good 
character might be sovereign, whence they were 
in permanent opposition to the supporters of the 
hereditary dynasties. 

It is not easy to fit the number 20 to the list of sects given 
by the author quoted ; the main divisions come far below that 
number, whereas the subdivisions far exceed It. An artificial 


classification with the view of obtaining the number 20 was 
afterwards mode by ShahrastAni ( Heligimuipartheien und Philo- 
tophensohuUn , tr. T. Haarbriicker, Halle, 1860-61, i. 128 (T.). 
‘Abd al-Q&dir al-Jilani (t 561 A.if.na.D. 1106) reduces it to 15 
divisions. One of the names meets us frequently in Amble 
literature, vis. the ^ufriyya; references to the Ih&diyja also 
occur. The differences between them were largely on the same 
doctrinal questions as divided the other communities— 
predestination, the relation of capacity to conduct, whether 
infants are Muslims^ etc. Rut there were also differences which 
emanated from their own special doctrines — e.g., whether an 
evildoer was to be called nnuthrik (‘pagan’) or only kafir 
(‘ denier ’X and whether the latter word could be interpreted 
* ungrateful ’ as well as 4 unbelieving. * Certain other differences 
belonged to the details of Isl&mic jurisprudence— *. 7 ., U»e 
minimum theft whereby the punishment of handcutting was 
incurred, the amount of alma to be paid on the produce of land 
watered by rivers and springs, etc. 

Although some of these sects were able to main- 
tain themselves in various Islamic provinces for a 
time, and the Ibfldis have done so permanently, it 
is probable that the historians of the sectH have 
in many cases overrated their importance, and 
represented the followers of some particular in- 
surgent as continuing in existence long after 
the movement had been defeated. As might be 
expected in the case of such warlike communities, 
their literature was rich in ballad -poetry, which 
the archaeologists colloctod. Of their contro- 
versial and juristic treatises little has as yet come 
to light. 

Litbraturk.— J. Wellhausen, Die religios-polilitchen Oj>po- 
sitivnsjiarteien im alien Islam, Berlin, liX)l. 

D. S. Margomouth. 

KH I PR.— -Khidr (pronounced by the Persians 
and Turks as Khisr), 1 1 the green one,’ is the name 
or, rather, the title of a Muhammadan saint who, 
according to the popular conception in Islam, is 
still alive to-day. The origin of the name is 
obscure, although different attempts have been 
made to explain it (bco below). Whatever the 
origin of the name, it is certain that the figure of 
Khidr as conceived in Islam is not derived from 
one definite source, but is rather the composite of 
a largo number of legends and myths of widely 
divergent origin and character, which were current 
in the lands of Islam prior to the Muhammadan 
occupation. It has been justly said that Khidr is 
the product of Muhammadan syncretism (K.Vollers, 
AliW xii. [1909] 238), implying thereby that the 
whole Khidr figure, while a prominent feature of 
the religion of the Muhammadan masses, is yet 
entirely made up of non-Muhammadan elements, 
and owes to Islam only the amalgamation of all 
these heterogeneous elements into one whole. It 
is impossible here to enter into a discussion of the 
extremely complicated problem of the Khidr legend. 
We shall limit ourselves to a brief indication of the 
principal sources upon which it has drawn and of 
the salient features now attributed to Khidr and 
originally derived from those sources. 

Frequently in Muhammadan literature and in- 
numerable times in Persian poetry Khidr is men- 
tioned as one (or rather the only one) who has 
gained life immortal by drinking from the Fountain 
of Life. According to a more definite statement 
quoted by early Muhammadan historians, Khidr 
was the vizier of Dhibl-fcarnftin, 1 the two-horned ’ 
(the Syro- Arabic title of Alexander the Great), 
who discovered the Fountain of Life which his 
royal master had failed to find. This leads us 
unmistakably to the famous story of the Fountain 
of Life recorded in the Greek Alexander romance 
which goes under the name of pseudo-Call isthenes, 
a work of a very complex literary character, which 
was finally completed about A.D. 300. 

According to this account, which is recorded in several 
varying recensions, Alexander went out to search for the 
Fountain of Life in order to attain to life everlasting. Ry the 
merest chance his cook, who in some of the recensions is called 
Andreas, discovered the fountain, lie was cleaning a salted 

1 With a different vocalization the name is also pronounced 
Khatjir and Khiujr. 
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(or dried) fish in the fountain in preparation for a meal, when 
the ft*h came to life again and disappeared in the water. The 
cook partook of the life-giving liquid and became immortal. 
Alexander, who oould not find hie way back to the fountain, 
decided in hie Jealousy and disappointment to kill the cook ; 
but, as death had no power over him, Alexander threw him 
with a millstone round his neck into the sea, where he became 
a sea-demon. 

This story, which originally formed a separate 
legend and was transmitted as such long before and 
long after pseudo-Callisthenes, came in this shape 
to the Syrians, and through them into Arabia. A 
rellexion of it is found in the Qur’an (xviii. 59-63), 
in which, like so many other legends, it has been 
mutilated almost beyond recognition. It is obvious, 
and indeed is expressly and circumstantially related 
in later Muhammadan sources, that Khidr is 
identical with Alexander’s cook who discovered the 
Fountain of Life by means of the salted fish. 
According to a conjecture put forward by several 
scholars and upheld by the present writer, Khidr, 

* the green one, is the original designation of the 
sea-demon into which the cook Andreas was trans- 
formed when thrown into the sea. 1 

A far more important prototype of Khidr is the 
prophet Elijah. The Tislibite is, no doubt, the 
most prominent and the most popular figure in the 
legendary world of post-lliblical Judaism. The 
most striking attributes of this post-Biblical hero 
are eternal life and omnipresence. He attends 
every circumcision ceremony performed in a Jewish 
family, and it is still customary to keep a special 
seat, the so-called ‘chair of Elijah,’ ready for his 
reception ; and he visits every Jewish home on 
Passover eve, when a special cup of wine is set 
aside for him. In contrast to his vehement Biblical 
prototype, the post-lliblical Elijah figures essenti- 
ally in the amiable role of an adviser and helper. 
He reveals himself to scholars, whom he enlightens 
on the ‘secrets of heaven’ and on different points 
of Jewish law. He is particularly to be met with 
on the road and in deserted places. The kabbalists, 
or Jewish mystics of a later age, laid particular 
stress on this popular belief of gilltiy filly ahn 
(‘ revelation of Elijah ’), and many of them claimed 
to have derived their mystical ideas, and even 
whole books, from their personal association with 
the prophet. 

One such Elijah story quoted by a Jewish authority of the 
Uth cent., but undoubtedly of much older origin, must he 
singled out from among the rest. In this story Elijah an- j 
companies a famous Raldii of the :ird cent, on his travels, and j 
shown him several incidents which, on the surface, seem to 
militate against Ood’s justice, hut, when interpreted by the 
prophet, are revealed as wonderful instances of the wisdom and 
justice of Divine Providence. 

This story, or rather some earlier variant of it, 
has found its way into the Quran (xviii. 64-81). 
The place of the Talmudic llabbi is taken by 
Moses, while Elijah is designated anonymously as 
‘one of our servants/ This fact alone suffices to 
prove what is to be assumed a priori , that this 
most striking figure of post-Biblical Jewish legend 
w as known in Arabia in the time of Muhammad. 
Since Khidr’s salient attribute was everlasting life, 
just like that of Elijah, it was natural to identify 
the two figures. Hence the exegetes and theologians 
of Islam declare with remarkable unanimity that 
the servant in the Qur’an (xviii. 64) is no one but 
Khidr. This is the first express reference to the 
name of Khidr in literature. As a result of this 
combination, the story of the Fountain of Life in 
the Qur’&n (xviii. 59-63), on the one hand, and the 
Elijah legend (64-81), on the other, which originally 
had nothing to do with one another and are easily 

1 Since the story of the Fountain of Life bears a striking 
resemblance to the Olaukos myth, it has been suggested, and is 
believed by the present writer, that Khi(Jr and rAovicet, which 
are identical in meaning, are also ultimately identical in origin, 
although the literary medium cannot as yet be definitely 
ascertained. Others explain the name as the genius of vegeta- 
tion, or as a mutilation of Kh&sisatra, the ancestor of Gilgamesh 
in the famous Babylonian epic. 


distinguishable by their different rhymes, were 
subsequently made to follow one another, and were 
in & most artificial and clumsy manner welded into 
one continuous narrative, which has been accepted 
as a unit not only by all Muhammadan theologians, 
but also, in spite of the obviousness of the under- 
lying facts, by many European scholars. The 
combination has had the additional result that it 
has suppressed the further development of the 
original, undeniably pagan, conception of Khidr as 
sea-demon in Isl&m, and transformed him into a 
sacred figure, who is classed by various Muham- 
madan theologians either as a prophet or as a saint 
{wall), and by some even os an angel. Whatever 
of the original Khidr myth was still known (and a 
great deal of it was still known) to the legend- 
collectors and story-tellers in Isl&m was forced into 
a new channel. Khidr, the cook of Alexander, was 
raised to the rank of general and vizier, and in 
this capacity was made the leading figure in the 
Muhammadan Alexander romance, completely 
overshadowing his heathen master. 

There can 'be no doubt that originally the Muham- 
madans themselves were conscions of the identity 
i of the legendary character of Khidr with that of 
Elijah, for they declare — and the view is generally 
accepted within Isl&m — that the real name of 
Khidr is Iliya (afterwards corrupted into Balya), 
the Jewish form of Elijah. The Jews living in 
M uhammadan countries took the same combination 
for granted, for those whose name was Elijah 
called themselves Khidr, and the Turks still imply 
the same combination by calling our prophet 
K hid lias ( Khidr = Ilyas). What is of far greater 
importance, the prevalent conception of Khidr is 
an exact reproduction of the Elijah figure, to a 
degree which is truly astonishing. Khidr, like 
Elijah, is the eternal prophet who is omnipresent, 
‘who appears when liis name is called.’ lie is 
helper and adviser in the time of need ; he reveals 
himself to those worthy of his companionship, to 
whom he transmits divine secrets; he appears, 
according to a story recorded in the canonical 
Muhammadan tradition (the so-called JJadith), at 
the death of Muhammad to offer his condolence to 
the bereaved companions of the founder of Isl&m. 
Like the kabbalists in Judaism, the Sufis, or 
mystics, of Islam lay particular claim to intimate 
companionship witli Khidr. Innumerable stories 
are told of the opinions, doctrines, and prayers 
entrusted by the prophet to particularly favoured 
Sufis, and many works are declared by their authors 
to be the direct product of his personal instruction. 
The remarkable closeness between the Jewish 
Elijah legend and the Muhammadan Kliidr belief 
may be gauged from the fact that, just as Elijah 
in Jewish sources is identified with Phinehas, so is 
Khidr in Muhammadan writings, and that, just as 
Elijah in the Talmud, so does Khidr in the Muham- 
madan legend appear occasionally in the disguise 
of a Bedttwi. Numerous details of a similar kind 
which can be easily supplied testify to the same 
relationship. 

Owing to the fact that the prophet Elijah is 
mentioned in the Qur'&n by name (in the Graeco- 
Syrian form Ily&s), and is described in Biblical 
rather than in post-Biblical colours, the Muham- 
madan theologians saw themselves subsequently 
compelled to make of Khidr = Iliya, on the one 
hand, and of Ily&s, on the other, two distinct per- 
sonages. The primitive relationship, however, 
shows itself in the attempt to identify Khidr with 
Elisha, the disciple of Elijah, and in the countless 
legends in which Elijah (or, more correctly, Ily&s) 
and Khidr appear as inseparable twins. The 
original distinctive function of l»oth Elijah and 
Khidr is clearly revealed in the belief, commonly 
accepted by Muhammadans and illustrated by 
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innumerable stories, that, while -both prophets are 
entrusted with the task of protecting tne travellers 
on their journeys, Elijah is mukallaf ft l-barr, 1 the 
guardian of the dry land,’ particularly of deserted 
places, while Khidr is mukallaf ft l bahr, ‘the 
guardian of the sea.’ The maritime character of 
Khidr, which the Muhammadans accept as an 
unalterable fact without being able to explain it, 
is preserved throughout the whole field of Muham- 
madan folklore. Down to this day Khidr is essen- 
tially the Khawwai al-buhur, 4 tne one who tra- 
verses the seas* ; he is the patron of sailors, who 
invoke his aid in time of need ; a sacrifice is offered 
to him when a boat is launched (S. I. Curtiss, 
Primitive Semitic Religion To-day , Germ, ed., 
Leipzig, 1903, p. xvif. and p. 111). This concep- 
tion and the rites reflecting it are still current 
throughout the whole of Syria, and can even be 
traced as far as Northern India. 

The combined figure of the sea-demon Khidr and 
the prophet Elijah followed in the wake of the 
Muhammadan arms. It is now generally recog- 
nized that the conquered nations who were con- 
verted to Isl&m managed to carry with them into 
the new religion many of their former doctrines. 
In a similar way Khidr became the depository of 
all kinds of ancient myths and popular rites current 
in the lands occupied by Islam. The data on this 
aspect of the Khidr figure are not yet complete. 
As far as Syria is concerned, extremely valuable 
material has been collected by Curtiss (in the 
volume referred to above), and, in part prior to 
him, by C. Clermont-Ganncan {Home et Saint- 
Gcorges, Paris, 1877). From this material it is 
evident that Khidr, as now revered, indeed one 
may say worshipped, in Syria, embodies nmny con- 
ceptions of primitive Semitic religion, perhaps also 
including the ancient Babylonian Tammuz cult. 
The whole coast of Syria is dotted with Khidr 
sanctuaries in which sacrifices and the first-born 
of animals are still offered to him. In the crude 
vagueness of the popular religion Khidr has be- 
come a divine being. Ab an unsophisticated Mu- 
hammadan innocently pnt it to Curtiss, 4 Khidr 
is near, but God is far* {op. cit. p. 111). Through 
the identification with St. George {Mar Jirjis), 
whose origin lay in the same country, new rela- 
tions have been created which made our versatile 
prophet acceptable to the Christians, as he is also 
popular among the Jew's. 

The official theologians of Islam are, and always 
have been, averse to these excesses of the popular 
Khidr belief. Many of them have insisted — and, 
indeed, have made Muhammad himself declare— 
that Khidr, who, as they were compelled to admit 
(largely because of the canonical account of his 
appearance at the death of Muhammad), was a 
contemporary of the Prophet, died shortly after 
him. This attempt, however, which was directed 
against the extravagant Khidr cult, particularly 
as cherished by the Sofia, remained unsuccessful. 
On the other hand, tne theologians had no hesita- 
tion in making Khidr a favourite object of their 
scholarly speculations. Muhammadan literature 
records a bewildering number of conjectures which 
identify Khidr with various figures of Biblical and 
Apocryphal legend. Of these conjectures, which 
are purely the product of unfettered speculative 
fancy, the identifications with the following per- 
sonages may be mentioned : Melchizedek, Seth, 
Enoch, Jonah, Jeremiah, Lot, and the Messiah. 1 
Finally, it may be mentioned as a possibility that 
another striking Attribute of Khidr, his incessant 
wandering— 4 to wander like Khidr’ is a current 
Arabic phrase— is responsible for the name of the 
Wandering Jew. Ahasuems may be an adapta- 



tion of Khidr in its Persian-Turkish pronunciation 
as Kliisr. 

LrrzRATURR. — The literature on the subject is extensive and 
extremely scattered. Tho relations between the Khidr legend 
and the Alexander romance are treated in detail by I. Fried- 
laender, JHe VhadhirUgende und dtr A lezanderroinan, Leipzig 
and Berlin, 1U13 (full bibliography on pp. xvlli-xxiii). For the 
sake of completeness, G. Zart’s essay, * Chidher in Sage und 
Dichtung, 1 in Sammlung gemeinwretdndlicher wittenechaft- 
lichcr Vortrdge , new series, vol. xxxii. (Hamburg, 1807), no. 5580, 
may be added. Cf. also T. NOldekes note in ARW xiii. [1910] 
474 f. Meijer do Hond, Beitrdge zur Kr klarung d&r KLlwJr- 
legende una von KorAn, Sure 16, 69 ff., Leyden, 1914, merely 
confuses the issue. I. FftlKULAKNDER. 

KH0S.-A race inhabiting the ChitrAl Valley 
and adjoining country south of the Pamirs, on the 
N.W. frontier of British India. To the E. lie 
Yasin and Gilgit, where the language is Shinii ; to 
the W. is KAfiri.stAn, where various Indian Kafir 
dialects are spoken; to the N., across the Hindu 
Kush, lie the Pamirs, where tho luuguage is 
Iranian ; and to tho S. lie a number of small tribes, 
mainly of Shin origin, but }>artly also P&than, 
separating them from India proper. The Khos 
(properly Has ), together with the Shins of Gilgit 
and the Kafirs of Kiliiristan, are often classed 
together as 4 Dards * ; but this name is properly 
applied only to tho Shins. Tho present writer 
looks upon all three as representing the ancient 
Piidrhas. The habits and customs of the Khos 
much resemble those of the true Dards, and in the 
present article attention will chiefly be drawn to 
those particulars in which they differ from the 
latter (see Dards, yoI. iv. p. 399). 

The Khos are not the ruling class of ChitrAl. 
These call them contemptuously Fakir Mushkin , 
or 4 poor beggars* (quasi-Arab. Fa (fir Mishin). A 
superior grade, w r ho are paid servants of the 
Mchtar, or ruling chief, of ChitrAl, are known as 
Erba bza das ( 4 sons of possessors ’ ). The two grades 
intermarry. Above them are the later conquerors 
of the country — the Adammdas (‘sons of men’). 1 
The origin of these last is uncertain, but some of 
them at least came from the north, across the 
Pamirs, in the ltith cent. A.D. Tho Khos have 
imposed their language upon them. 

According to tradition, the whole ChitrAl Valley 
w as once occupied by Kafirs, and some Kafir tribes, 
e.g. the Kalash&s, still inhabit it. This tradition 
is borne out by the fact that the Kafir dialects are 
much more nearly related to the Shinft dialects of 
Gilgit than either of the tw’o groups is to Khfi-wAr,* 
the language of the Khf>s. The last, although 
undoubtedly belonging to the same linguistic 
group, differs from the other two in some essential 
particulars, such, even, as the forms of the pro- 
nouns, in regard to which they agree rather with 
the Iranian Ghalchah languages of the Pamirs. s 
It looks as if the whole tract composing the present 
Kftfiristftn, ChitrAl, and Gilgit was once occupied 
by one homogeneous race, which was subsequently 
split into two divisions by a w r edge of Ivho invasion, 
representing members of a different, but related, 
tribe coming from the north (cf. Biddulph, p. 158 f., 
for a slightly different explanation). 

According to Biddulph (p. 73), the Khos show 
certain physical peculiarities not shared by their 
Dard relations. In personal appearance they may 
be called Aryans of a high type, not unlike the 
Dards, but more handsome, with oval faces, finely 
cut features, and largo beautiful eyes, so that 
they would compare favourably with the highest 
type of beauty in Europe. They are famous for 
their long hair, of which they are inordinately 
proud, and in this they differ from their Kafir 

4 O'Brien, Gram, and Vocal, of the Khowdr Dialect , p. \ i. 

* Called by Leitner {Language* and Racet of Dardutan) 
‘ Amyia,’ a name based on the Ship word Arinah, employed to 
designate a portion of Yasin where Kh6-wftr is spoken. 

4 CL Biddulph, Tribet of the Hindoo Kovth , p. Ififi, 
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neighbours, whom they style 1 buhl ’ (p. 65). The 
women were formerly sought out for their beauty 
in the slave-markets of Kftbul, Peshftwar, and 
Badakhshfui. 

The men wear cape bouml round with a scanty turban, a 
cotton shirt, loose drawers tucked into coloured knitted stock- 
ings, and soft leather boots. The women wear a white silk 
embroidered skull cap, a loose chemise of coarse coloured cotton 
stuff, fastening at the throat ami reaching to the knees, and 
wide drawers. They wear hoots and stockings like men, but, 
as a rule, only when travelling (Biddulph, p. 73 f. ; O’Brien, 
p. vi). It is a common practice (O’Brien, p. ix) for young 
women and girls to blacken their faces with burnt powdered 
horn, which is supposed to soften the skin and to prevent 
sunburn. 

Great Btress is laid upon customary rules of 
politeness. Friends embrace on meeting. An 
inferior always dismounts on meeting a superior, 
and kisses his hand. The other then kisses him 
on the cheek (Biddulph, p. 75; O’Brien, p. viii). 
Excitable creatures of impulse, the Khos have been 
well described by G. S. Kobertson ( Chit ml , Lon- 
don, 1898, p. 6f.) : 

4 Sensuality of the grossest kind, and murder, abominable 
cruelty, treachery or violent death, are never long absent from 
the thoughts of a people than whom none in tne world are 
more delightful companions, or of simpler, gentler appearance. 
So happy seems everyone,— the women are mostly secluded,— 
so lovely are the little children, so much natural politeness is 
met everywhere, that if it were not for the occasional glimpses 
of famished slaves living on fruit or dying of starvation when 
past their first youth, a hurried traveller might almost imagine 
himself in a smiling dreamland. 4 

Polo-playing {ghai) is the national game, and is 
played with great dash. It is slightly different 
from the polo of Gilgit. The ground is long and 
narrow, with low walls at each side, off which the 
ball rebounds in play. A couple of large stones at 
each end mark the goal. The sticks in use are 
very short, and the players, going at full speed, 
reach almost to the ground. The losers have to 
do what the winners order— usually dance. Every 
village has its polo-ground, calledjana/i (Biddulph, 
p. 84; O’Brien, p. xi). Shooting at a popinjay 
from horseback is also a favourite pastime, ana, 
considering the clumsiness of the weapons used, 
the marksmanship is sometimes wonderfully good 
(Biddulph, p. 85 ; O’Brien, p. xi). Other national 
amusements are music ana dancing. Feast-day, 
birthday, wedding, or any occasion for a gathering 
Herves as an excuse for the latter. Music is 
always played at the polo-matches, ft goal being 
the signal for a wild nourish and beat of drums. 
Some of their airs are very taking (Biddulph, p. 85; 
O’Brien, p. xii f. ). 

In former times the religion of the country was 
Buddhism. 1 A Buddhist rock-cut figure, bearing 
a Sanskrit or Piili inscription which is not older 
than the 3rd cent. A.D., and is probably later, has 
l»een found about 20 miles north of the town of 


(ib. 103). Corresponding to the Dard Chill, or 
festival of the beginning of wheat-sowing, is the 
Kh5 Biniaik (ib. 105). 

When a child is born, the mother is unclean, 
and no one will eat from her hand for seven days. 
North of the llindCL Kush the same rule obtains, 
but the period is extended to forty days, and even 
the infant may not suck its mothers breast for 
seven days. In some of the higher Chitral clans 
there is a custom that every infant is suckled in 
turn by every nursing mother of the clan, so that 
each becomes its foster-mother. There is thus a 
constant interchange of infants going on among 
the mothers, for the purpose of strengthening 
tribal unity (ib. 81, 83). Marriage ceremonies are 
conducted much as among the neighbouring tribes, 
but the following customs are peculiar to Chitral. 

After the Mull&h has read the marriage service, the bride is 
led out by her mother, who hands her over to the bridegroom, 
receiving a present in exchange. He starts at once for home, 
hut, after leading her out, returns alone and deposits a present 
of a sword or a gun on the hearth. On the other hand, north 
of the Hindu Kush he is taken to the bride, and does not go off 
with her till the next day. In Gilgit the custom is again 
different, as there is a formal ratification of the marriage on the 
third day (ffr. 79 f.). Polygamy is practised, and the custom of 
the levirate is also common, although It is not compulsory on 
the widow. In Gilgit, on the other hand, it is compulsory 
(if>. 70). Marital infidelity is extremely common, and the men 
show littlo Jealousy of their wives. In the neighbouring States 
of Hunza-Nagar, where old traditions still prevail, Infidelity is 
not regarded as an offence, and custom requires that a man 
should place his wife at the disposal of hia guest. The droit de 
seigneur was also in force down to a comparatively late time, 
and even now a man considers himself as highly honoured if 
his wife has attracted the attention of the Thuin, or tribal 
chief, of either of these two States. At the same time, in 
Chitral, a huslwnd has the right to slay the erring couple when 
ho finds them together ; hut, should he kill one and not the 
other, he is held guilty of murder (ift. 77). 

The common form of MuKalm&n interment is 
now used. A piece of flat stone or slate, three or 
four feet long, is placed at each end of the grave, 
which is neatly plastered over (ib. 82). Super- 
stitions are much as in DardisUln. There is a 

f eneral belief in fairies (cf. ERE iv. 401). Tirich 
lir, the highest peak (25,426 ft.) in the country, 
is said to swarm with them, and to them the Khos 
attribute the sounds coming from its glaciers 
(O’Brien, p. x ; of. Biddulph, p. 59). 

Litsraturii. —A lmost the only source of information regard- 
ing the Kh6s as a people is J. Biddulph, Tribes of the Uimioo 
Kvoah , Calcutta, 1880, which contains a full description of the 
people and a grammar and vocabulary of their language. 
D. J. T. O'Brien, Grammar and Vocabulary of the Khowdr 
Dialect , Lahore, 1896, gives a brief account of ChitrAI and its 
inhabitants in the Introduction. These two works have been 
freely utilized in the foregoing account. A vocabulary mixed 
up with much grammatical information is contained in G. W. 
Leitner, The Languages and Race* of Dardistan , Lahore, 

1877. G. A. Gkikkson. 

KHONDS.— See Kandhs. 


Chitral (Biddulph, p. 149). The Khos are now 
Musalmiins, mostly Sunnis, but in the northern 
valleys, as in northern Gilgit, they are generally 
memoere of the Maul&’i sect.* Islam was intro- 
duced about the 14th cent., and the present 
Musalmfin dynasty came from Khorftsftn in the 
16th (ib. 117, 150). The Kh6s differ from the Dards 
in not hating the cow and in not worshipping the 
chili , or juniper tree (ib. 113, 116; ERE iv. 401). 
As regards festivals, the Bard Nvs, in honour of 
the winter solstice, is called Dnshti , and is cele- 
brated without bonfires (Biddulph, p. 101). The 
Dard Botzono , or spring festival, is not held, but 
the Gcinoni , or festival of the wheat harvest, is 
observed under the name of Phindik (ib. 103). 
The Jastandikaik , or * devil-driving,’ in honour of 
the completion of the harvest, corresponding to the 
Dard Domcnika , is celebrated by the firing of guns 
and shooting at a sheep’s head set up as a mark 

* Cf. 8. Beal, Si-yu ki, Buddhist Record* of the Western i 
World, London, 1884, I. 110; T. W atters, On Yuan Chwang's ! 
Trawl* in India, do. 1904, i. 226. 

7 See ERR iv. 400. For the Maul&ls see Biddulph, p. 119. 


KIERKEGAARD.— z. Relation to his father. 

— Soren Aabye Kierkegaard was born at Copen- 
hagen on the 5th of May 1813. He was the 
youngest child of Michael P. Kierkegaard, & 
retired woollen draper . in good circumstances, 
another of w hose sons, P. C. Kierkegaard (1805-88), 
rose to eminence as bishop of Aalborg. The life of 
Stfren Kierkegaard has but few points of contact 
with the external world ; but there were, in par- 
ticular, three occurrences— a broken engagement, 
an attack by a comic paper, and the use of a word 
by H. L. Martensen— which must be referred to as 
having wrought with extraordinary effect upon his 
peculiarly sensitive and high-strung nature. The 
intensity of his inner life, again—wlnch finds expres- 
sion in his published works, and even more directly 
in his notebooks and diaries (also published)— 
cannot be properly understood without some refer- 
ence to his father. 

Ths latter came from a peasant home near Rlngkobing in 
Western Jutland, and, ae It would seem, was, while yet a 
mere child, deeply influenced by a Pletistio movement in ths 
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district. It it probably to b« retd at a manifestation of hit 
sincere and earnest temperament, that once, while tending 
sheep on the moora, the boy Michael, overcome with hunger 
and cold and a tense of loneliness, mounted a hillock and 
solemnly cursed God as the dispenser of so wretched a lot. 
Shortly afterwards he went to a situation in Copenhagen, where 
he soon began to prosper ; but, with his natural tendency to 
morbid introspection, strengthened by stern religious feeling, 
he interpreted his later success as a sign that he had with his 
boyish curse committed the sin against the Holy Ghost ; the 
turn of the tide showed at once that he had heen presumptuous 
in deuying God's care of him, and that the sin was too great to 
be punished (as a less grave sin might have been, s.p. by adver- 
sity) iu this world. This Idea still further suffused his religious 
views and his religious life with gloom and melancholy, and 
these, again, descended, partly by Inheritance and partly by 
training, upon both of his distinguished sons. 

Sttren, the child of his old age, came, even as a 
youth, to surmise that there was some dark socret 
gnawing at his father's heart, and at length, 
shortly before his father’s death, learned the true 
facts about the curse. The discovery shook him, 
as he says, like an earthquake. He made a note 
of the circumstance, and put it among his private 
papers, where it was found a considerable time 
after his death ; and, when H. 1\ Barfod, the 
first editor of his posthumous papers, showed the 
note to Bishop Kierkegaard, the latter burst into 
tears with the cry : ‘ That is our father’s history 
and ours also.’ It should be added that the father 
was a man of remarkable intellectual gifts, and 
that, with all his severity, he won the devoted 
affection of his sons. 

2 . His personality.— The fundamental and de- 
cisive element in Sdrcn Kierkegaard’s personality 
is found by George Brandes in liis combined rever- 
ence and scorn ; by H. II ft filling (more in accord- 
ance with the fact that he was his father’s son) in 
his melancholy ; by O. P. Monrad, his latest 
biographer, in emotion or passion. Certainly the 
emotional factor— as it forms the decisive element 
in personal character generally— best suggests the 
distinctive feature of Kierkegaard’s personality. 
In his published writings and in bis journals we 
are in touch with a nature of unwonted intensity, 
with an inner life at white heat. This is seen in 
his abnormal sensitiveness ; he was touched to the 
quick by things that others might have ignored or 
easily forgotten. Again, while he was aamittedly 
the most original mind that Denmark ever pro- 
duced, his thought seldom operated in cool dialectic, 
but was in its nature ‘ existential,’ expressive of 
his whole personality ; with amazing imaginative 
fertility he constructs, not chains of reasoning, but 
‘ experiments in psychology,’ i.e. persons and situa- 
tions depicting a real, living experience. Similarly, 
religion was for him, not a group of doctrines re- 
quiring merely to be believed, defended, or systema- 
tized, out a fact making a tremendous demand 
upon life ; the joy of salvation was to be won in 
the most intense appropriation of the truth and 
the most impassioned suomission to its claim. His 
natural melancholy was, as already said, partly an 
inheritance, strengthened by his early training, 
and doubtless also by the sickly and infirm body 
with which his impetuous spirit was united ; but 
it was deepened by his sense of the awful impera- 
tive of Christianity and his failure to realize it. 
His perfervid nature appears also in the iron 
resolution with which he wrought out his, as he 
thought, divinely appointed task; for he might 
claim, as few others, that in all his work he had 
striven for but one thing ; and in prosecuting it he 
lost friends, means, health, was mocked by the 
crowd and denounced by the religious, but held on, 
if not serene, yet undismayed, to the end. 

3 . His purpose and method.— What, then, was 
the ‘one thing’ that he willed? As he makes 
clear in Om min For/atter-Virksomked (‘My 
Literary Activity,' 1861), it was religion j or, more 
definitely, his one aim was to teach his age what 


it is ‘ to become a Christian.’ When lie was about 
twenty-five years of age— after a period of irre- 
sponsible life— the discovery of hia father’s secret, 
and his father’s death, constrained him to live 
more earnestly, and he passed his examination for 
orders and took his degree. About this time, too, 
he became engaged, but adhered to the engagement 
for little over a year, being convinced that his 
melancholy (and perhaps something else) unfitted 
him for married life. This was, in fact, one of 
the turning-points of his career. The broken 
engagement lias left its tragic mark on the writ- 
ings of his earlier period, hut this was simply 
because it had brought him to see that he was not 
as others, and to realize his true vocation, viz. to 
hold up the ideal Christian life before his contem- 
poraries. How was this to be done? We shall 
never understand the real Kierkegaard, never even 
comprehend rightly any of his lx>oks, until we first 
of all grasp his proposed method — a method not 
fully understood by himself at first, but gradually 
revealed to him in the course of events. 

His starting-point was the conviction that once 
more in Denmark the times were out of joint ; his 
fellow-men were so far astray that they could not 
profit by a direct Christian message. They were 
all ‘ Christians’ — Christians by birth, just as Jews 
are Jews by birth— but their life was lived on the 
plane of sense (the * aesthetic’), or, at best, on the 
plane of customary morality. Moreover, Christ- 
ianity had been appropriated by philosophy, had 
become part of the 1 system ’ (Hegelianism) which 
reduces existence to thought, and sees unity and 
harmony everywhere. The Church itself had for- 
gotten the ideal, and the necessity of personal 
choice ; it preached peace without the sword. The 
situation seemed to Kierkegaard like that of Greece 
in the age of the Sophists ; and, just as Socrates 
(who had been the central figure in his graduation 
theses on Irony) sought by his ‘ irony ’ to bring his 
hearers to a sense of their own ignorance, and by 
his ‘maieutic’to help them to bring forth truth, 
so Kierkegaard proposed by the method of ‘ in- 
direct communication ’ to arouse his age from its 
self-content, and lead it — not in the mass, indeed, 
but as individuals— to realize what it is to live, 
and, above all, what it is to live the Christian life. 
Where the prevailing mode of thought made, all 
easy, he would * make difficulties.’ And his method 
would be to take his stand, as did Socrates, beside 
those whom he wished to instruct. He would 
fabricate characters representative of various 
aspects of contemporary life, letting each work 
out his own views. Hence Kierkegaard’s most 
characteristic works are pseudonymous; he is not 
to be considered as their author, and, indeed, it is 
only when, in the elaboration of his plan, his fabri- 
cated personalities approximate to liis own stand- 
point that he puts liis name, as editor, on the 
title-pago. 

4. His works.— (a) The ‘ indirect message.’ — The 
first phase of flic 'indirect message’ appears in 
Entcn — Eller (‘Either — Or,’ Feb. 1848), a work in 
two parts, A’s Papers and 13’s Papers, with Victor 
Eremita as the ostensible editor. A’s Papers are 
eight in number (including ‘ The Seducer’s Diary,’ 
which is not by A, i.e., it is still further removed 
from Kierkegaard’s own position), and depict, 
various aspects of the ‘ajstlietic’ life— the life of 
sensuous enjoyment in its most refined form. B’s 
Papers are letters to A, and show how the ethico- 
religious man, in fitting himself into the ordinary 
human relations, such as marriage, from a sense 
of duty, really attains to a higher aesthetic con- 
dition than the ajsthetic man himself, whose only 
hope is to realize his state as one of despair, and 
so ‘choose himself,' i.e. become a personality. B 
closes with a sermon which sets forth the true 
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religions attitude as one of continued penitenoe — 

* that we are always in the wrong in relation to 
God ’ — and ends with the undogin&tic dogma that 
4 only the truth that edifies is truth for thee.’ The 
necessity of decision, of choosing one’s personality, 
of coming to oneself (what one actually decides 
for is not so important) — such was the message of 
Enten— Eller. 

For the moment Kierkegaard thought that his 
task was done. But in writing B’s Papers he had 
personally attained to a deeper grasp of Christ- 
ianity, and had come to feel that there was a 
stago of life higher than the ethico-religious stand- 
point of B. It was now, probably, that he became 
more fully cognizant of his plan, and of what was 
necessary to its development. The higher and 
more distinctively Christian form of religion is set 
forth in Frygt og Basvcn (‘Fear and Trembling,’ 
Oct. 1843), the message of which is illustrated by 
the fact that Abraham was commanded to do what 
was ethically wrong, i.e., to kill Isaac, and obeyed 
in virtue oi a personal relation to God ; he had 
faith— he staked the earthly, and yet believed that 
he should possess it still. Such faith is no common 
or easy thing, but is a relation to the Absolute 
which naffies reason, and can be won and held only 
in an infinite passion. In Gjentngelsen ( 4 Repetition, 5 
Oct. 1843), Kierkegaard sketches an alwrtive trans- 
ition to the religious sphere. 4 Repetition * is one 
of his characteristic ideas; it signifies persistence 
in, and faithfulness to, a chosen course of life, and 
is thus opposed to the msthetic standpoint, with 
constancy only in change. But Kierkegaard also 
gives the word a more special meaning— that rather 
of ‘resumption’ ( Gjentagels c, ‘taking again ’)— im- 
plying that each higher stage of life carries with 
it the lower in a transfigured form. Gjentngelsen 
tells of a young man who seeks to pass from the 
Aesthetic to the religious sphere, but for want of 
a true penitence becomes merely a romanticist; i.e., 
he simply resumes his old self; and his case is 
contrasted with that of Job, who humbled himself 
utterly before God, and at last regained all that lie 
had lost, and more— the true ‘repetition.” 

In Philosophiske Sinuler (* Philosophical Bits,* 
June 1844, by ‘Johannes Clirnacus,’ with Kierke- 
gaard as editor) he comes closer to his real problem, 

‘ How to become a Christian,* but so far discusses 
only the general question, ‘How can an eternal 
salvation lie based upon a historical event ? ’ As an 
‘experiment in thought’ his pseudonym argues 
that an appearance of God in time-relations must 
be a ‘ paradox ’ for human reason. Thought must 
lind such an appearance a stumbling-block, and 
may seek either to reject, it or to explain it— both 
equally in vain. The true procedure of the in- 
tellect is to abase itself before tho ‘paradox,* 
which can bo grasped only in the passion of faith. 
Such is the condition of salvation, in regard to 
which, accordingly, the earliest and latest genera- 
tions are essentially on the same ground. The next 
stop was to indicate what is at once the pre- 
supposition of and the obstacle to tho groat work 
of faith. This is done in Begrebet A ngest (‘The 
Idea of Dread,* June 1844), a psychological inves- 
tigation of the Fall, and so of sin in general. Sin 
is not to be explained scientifically ; psychologic- 
ally it is preceded by & vague apprehension (Angest ) 
of something that both attracts and repels, but this 
does not bring us to sin itself, whicii, as an act 
of the human personality, comes by a ‘spring.’ 
In Stadier new, Livets Vei (‘Stages on the Way of 
Life,’ April 1845) is given a kind of resume of the 
foregoing books. This work exhibits the three 
spheres of life — the aesthetic, the ethical, the 
religious— and thus supplements Enten — Eller , de- 
veloping the ideas of Frygt og Bceven and Gjenta • 
gelsen. The most important* section is the third, 


entitled ' Guilty— Not Guilty * (based, as are also 
in part Frygt op Bceven and 6 jentageleen, upon his 
personal experiences in connexion with his engage- 
ment), a narrative of suitering— suffering resulting 
from the break with the natural life and from the 
sense of guilt, which drive the subject of the 
narrative towards religion in its highest form. 
Isolated from man, isolated before God, he does 
not reach peace, for he represents only the approxi- 
mation to religion. The full statement of what 
iB involved in becoming a Christian is given in the 
Afsluttende uvidenskabelig Efterskrift ( ‘ Concluding 
Unscientific Postscript,’ t.c. to 4 Philosophical Bits, 
Feb. 1846, by the same pseudonym and editor). 
The starting-point of the book is the individuals 
passionate desire for his own salvation, and its 
problem is not 4 Is Christianity true ? ’, but 4 How 
am I to become a Christian?’ The passionate 
desire rejects the proofs from Biblical theology, from 
the existence of the Church, and from the philosophy 
which, in identifying being and thought, distorts 
Christianity and subverts individuality. Man may 
construct a logical system ; a system of existence is 
for God alone. The essential truth of Christianity, 
viz. that the Absolute has entered into time- 
relations, is a paradox for thought, and can be 
appropriated only by an impassioned faith. Sub- 
jectivity is truth ; the essential thing is not what, 
but how, we believe. 

These works were produced within about four 
years ; but in addition to, and concomitantly with, 
the pseudonymous books Kierkegaard bail issued 
a series of Opbyggelige Taler (‘Edifying Dis- 
courses’) designed for the ‘individual’ whom his 
other works might have awakened. By these, 
moreover, he intended not only to indicate his own 
religious position, but also to show that— should 
it ever be questioned— he was a religious writer 
from the outset. These ‘discourses’ are marked 
by the finest spiritual discernment. 

(b) The portrayal of ideal Christianity. — Once 
more Kierkegaard believed that his special task 
was finished, and actually thought of seeking a 
rural charge. But now came the second event that 
deeply influenced his life and thought. In the 
early forties tho Korsar , a satirical journal edited 
by M. A. Goldschmidt, a friend of Kierkegaard, 
while holding up to ridicule everybody else of note 
in Copenhagen, always spoke with something like 
veneration of Kierkegaard’s works. In 1846, Kier- 
kegaard invited the paper to attack him too, and 
the challenge was accepted. The Korsar satirized 
him— his person, his clothes, his pseudonyms— 
with pen and pencil. The better class left him in 
the lurch ; the crowd grinned. All this struck 
Kierkegaard to the heart ; he saw in it a proof of 
the awful depth to which a 4 Christian’ people had 
sunk. His scorn for the multitude grew apace, 
and the political ferments of the time at home and 
abroad only served to intensify it. But in this 
bitter experience he won, as he believed, a deeper 
comprehension of Christianity. He began to work 
at a series of distinctively Christian writings, 
mainly in the form of discourses, and published 
under his own name. Pre-eminent among these 
are : Opbyggelige Taler i forskjellig A and (‘ Edify- 

r aler (‘ Christian Discourses*)— alJ 
messages.’ The first develops the idea that the 
Christian life necessarily involves suffering; the 
second sets forth the absolute demand of Christ- 
ianity (‘Thou ehalt love*) — the inevitable suffer- 
ing must not provoke to hate or scorn; in the 
Christelige Taler , composed of four series of die- 
courses (the third of which bears a motto asserting 
that Christianity does not call for defence, its 
function being to attack), Kierkegaard depicts the 
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Christian life as in its hope, its suffering, its 
earnestness, entirely unconformable to the world ; 
and in this work we hear, in fact, the first clear 
note of the coming open challenge to conventional 
Christianity. Thereafter he wrote Sygdommen til 
Dddeny The Sickness unto Death ’) and Indovelse 
i Christendom (‘Practice in Christianity’), hut 
delayed their publication for various reasons— his 
respect for J. P. Mynster, primate of Denmark (‘ my 
father’s priest *), his sympathies with simple-minded 
people, and his desire not to arrogate to himself 
a higher Christian standing than he really had. In 
the meantime he published Tvende ethisk-religieuse 
Smaa-Afhandlinger (‘Two Short Ethico-religious 
Treatises, * 1849) ; one of them arguing that none 
but an apostle has a right to let himself be martyred 
for the truth, the other setting forth the distinction 
between a genius and an apostle. Then at length 
followed Sygdommen til Ddden (1849) and Indovelse 
i Christendom ( 1850) — by ‘ Anticlimacns ’ (indicating 
that they exhibit an ideal of Christianity which 
Kierkegaard himself, who is merely the ‘editor/ 
had not attained)— his most powerful works. In 
the former he analyzes sin as a state of conscious 
or unconscious despair, as the fatal disease which 
true Christianity alone can cure ; in the latter he 
depicts reconciliation with Christ, but only through 
a personal appropriation of Him in His humiliation 
and suffering, i.e. by becoming contemporary with 
Him in spirit; He who said, ‘Come unto me, all 
ye that labour and are heavy laden,’ was in the 
form of a servant — a poor, despised man ; and faith 
is precisely the resolve, produced by a conscious- 
ness of sin as the one bane of human life, to follow 
Him in suffering and humiliation. In Til 
Selvprovelse ( ‘ For Self-examination,’ 1851) he sums 
up his conception of Christianity in a popular form. 
Tnc general conclusion of these works was that 
Christendom, existing Christianity, the Church, 
was in reality a travesty of true Christianity. 
Kierkegaard hoped — and from conversations with 
Bishop Mynster he believed that lie had good 
grounds for hoping — that fcho primate would 
publicly and officially concede this ; then would he 
gladly point the way of grace. But Mynster, on 
the eontraiy, was bitterly offended by the works, 
and kept silence. Kierkegaard still waited, how- 
ever ; and that he too kept silence— for three years 
—must lie regarded as a proof of the absolute 
sincerity of his hope. 

(c) The direct attack upon the Church.— The final 
act in Kierkegaard’s life-drama— the dark ami 
stormy close — turned upon a word used by If. L. 
Martonscn. Bishop Mynster died in J anuary 1854, 
and Martensen, in the funeral sermon, sj>oke of 
him as a * witness for the truth ’ ( Sandhedsvidne )— 
as a link in * the chain of witnesses that extends 
from the apostles’ days to our own.’ Kierkegaard 
had a profound respect for Mynster, but had latterly 
come to feel that the primate embodied in his own 
person that travesty of Christian thought and life 
which the whole series of books from Enten— Eller 
to Indovelse i Christendom had been designed to 
expose and impeach. That Mynster should now 
be designated a * witness for the truth ’ demanded, 
therefore, a strong protest. Kierkegaard at once 
drafted an article in which he asserted that 
Mynster, far from being a Sandhedsvidne , had, in 
fact, completely failed, alike in life and in word, 
to present the Christianity of the NT, one distinc- 
tive note of which is ‘suffering.’ This article, 
however, was held over until Martensen was 
appointed to the vacant see, and was eventually 
published in Fardrelandet in December. It made 
a great sensation. Martensen replied, and Kierke- 
gaard followed with one philippic after another, 
evoking rejoinders from many hands, and kindling 
a controversy of such fierceness that Danish writers 


compare it with Pascal’s conflict with the Jesuits. 
Kierkegaard then issued successively the nine 
numbers of Oieblikkct (‘The Moment*), in which 
the master of irony set forth his indictment of 
existing Christianity in language that none could 
mistake. His standing thesis here was that the 
Christianity of the NT was now simply non- 
existent. His claim was, not that he was a 
Christian, but that he understood what Christ- 
ianity was. Ilis demand was ‘honesty’— a frank 
avowal on the Church's part that it was not Christ- 
ian, and he called upon every honest man to sever 
himself from it till that avowal was made. 

The strain was too much for Kierkegaard’s sickly 
frame. The bitterness and rnthlcssncss of his 
language in these last days were doubtless partly 
due to the pain and weakness which now oppressed 
him. In September 1855 he fainted in the street 
and was taken to a public hospital. Here he was 
occasionally visited by Pastor Emil Boesen, a 
friend from childhood’s days, who found him very 
low, but looking for death with humble trust. On 
one occasion Boesen asked him if he would take 
the sacrament, and Kierkegaard, resolute to the 
last, answered, ‘Yes, hut not from a clergyman.’ 
He died on 11 th November 1855, 

5 . His achievement. — Kierkegaard had in an 
extraordinary measure the gifts of poetic passion 
and keen dialectic power. Either alone might 
have sufficed to give him a place among the great 
figures of European literature or philosophy. In 
combination they produced the ‘indirect com- 
munication ’ and the arraignment of the Church. 
The indirect message pulsates with emotion, but is 
rendered obscure by its dialectic structure ; the 
attack upon the Church moves on logical lines, but 
was virtually a failure by reason of its violence. 
Kierkegaard^ critics have drawn attention to the 
fundamental antinomy in his literary production 
as a whole — his earlier insistence upon the sub- 
jectivity of truth, and his later demand for 
unconditional submission to an objective Christ- 
ianity. Formally, no doubt, the contradiction is 
glaring ; yet one may ask whether it is not 
inherent in Christianity itself. For the Apostle 
Paul, too, everything turns on the objective fact 
that God has become man, and yet all depends 
upon the subjective appropriation of that fact. 
It must certainly l>e admitted that the peculiar 
manner in which Kierkegaard developed the two 
sides of the antithesis has served to keep his 
distinctive views outside the main current of 
European thought, though in substance — identilied, 
it may be, with other names— they have found 
their own place ; we must remember, moreover, that 
what Kierkegaard had in view from first to last 
was not the universal idea, but the individual soul. 
Be this as it may, there remain in Kierkegaard’s 
achievement the keen psychological analysis with 
which he struck at the roots of the ‘system* ; the 
searching presentation of the Christian life as the 
ideal in the light of which the existing Church 
shrivels to a mere travesty; the often tender and 
always impressive appeal of his ‘ discourses’ ; and 
the profound suggestiveness of his doctrines of 
subjectivity, the paradox, repetition, the spring, 
and the necessity of our becoming contemporary 
with Jesus Christ — to say nothing of the brilliant 
style and the lyrical profusion which he brings to 
their expression. There remains also the pathos 
of his lonely life— that of a great sympathetic 
soul, like Isaiah or Dante— seeking the response 
that never came; and, last— perhaps greatest— of 
all, the absolute self-consecration and singleness 
of purpose with which, in bodily and mental 
suffering, and in * the loss of all things,’ he strove, 
both in nis personal life and in his work, to realize 
the ideal. 
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A. Gkieve. 

KIN, KINSHIP. — I. Introductory .— i. Use 
of term.— At the present time the word ‘ kinship ’ 
is used in different senses by writers on human 
society. Tn one of these senses, which corresponds 
with the ordinary usage of the English language, 
the word applies to the relationship set up by con- 
sanguinity, and is dependent ultimately on the 
institution of the family, this term being used for 
the social group consisting of a man, his wife, ami 
their children. When used in this way, the term 
may include cases in which the relationship de- 
pends on some kind of social convention, such as 
adoption. By many writers on sociology, on the 
other hand, the meaning of the word has been 
extended so as to include, or even apply primarily 
to, the relationship set up by common membership 
of a clan or other similar social group. In this 
sense, the meaning of the word is not dependent 
on the institution of the family, but it is applied 
to persons with whom there is no tie of consan- 
guinity, or of the equivalent conventional relation- 
ship. Every memlier of an American or African 
clan or of an Australian or Melanesian moiety 
stands in a social relation to every other member 
of his clan or moiety, a relation which involves 
definite social duties ; and some sociologists use the 
words ‘ kin’ and ‘kinship’ explicitly for this rela- 
tionship, while still more use the words loosely so 
that they apply both to this group-relationship and 
to that set up by consanguinity or conventional 
membership of the family. The use of the terms 
in these widely different senses is a potent source 
of confusion, and it is therefore necessary to limit 
the use of ‘kinship’ to one or other of the two 
senses. In this article both kinds of relationship 
are dealt with, but the first of the two senses wifi 
he implied when the words * kin ’ and ‘ kinship ’ are 
used in the body of the article. 

2. Definition.— The fact of kinship can be deter- 
mined and defined in several different ways : by 
consanguinity, genealogy, terminology, or function. 

(1) The least satisfactory is consanguinity. 
Among ourselves such a relationship as that which 
exists oetween parent and child, or between brother 
and sister, can also come into existence by social 
conventions such as adoption (q. v . ), but among many 
peoples this formation of relationships by social 
processes may be the habitual practice. A con- 
sanguineous relationship may count for little or 
nothing unless it has been ratified by some kind 
of social process, or a social process may result in 
the formation of a relationship between persons 
wholly devoid of any consanguineous tie. Thus, 
in the Banks Islands in Melanesia the relationship 
of parent does not come into existence by the facts 
of procreation and parturition, but it is such acts 


as the payment of the midwife, the first feeding of 
the child, or the planting of a tree on the occasion 
of a birth that determine who are to be the 
parents of the child for all social purposes. Simi- 
larly, among a polyandrous people like the Todas, 
it may be the performance of a ceremony during 
pregnancy that determines which of the hus- 
bands of the mother is to be regarded for all 
social purposes as the father of the child. Indeed, 
the fact of fatherhood is so strictly determined by 
this ceremony that a male who perforins it becomes 
the ‘ father’ of the child even if he be only a few 
years of age or have never seen the mother before 
ne is called upon to take part in the ceremony. 
Kinship cannot be determined and defined by con- 
sanguinity even among ourselves, still less among 
other peoples. 

(2) Genealogy. — Nearly all, if not all, peoples of 
the world preserve, either in writing or in their 
memories, a record of those with whom they are 
related by consanguinity or by those social conven- 
tions which, as we have seen, serve the same social 
purpose. Among many peoples, and especially 
among those of rude culture, the knowledge of 
relationship tipis genealogically determined is far 
more extensive than among ourselves. Pedigrees 
preserved in the memories of a rude tribe of can- 
nibals may rival, if not surpass, anything which 
even the most enthusiastic genealogist is capable 
of carrying in his mind. Among such peoples it 
is tlie facts recorded in the pedigree of a person 
that largely determine his use of terms of re- 
lationship and regulate all the social functions 
which those terniB connote. 

(3) If the use of terms of relationship is deter- 
mined by pedigrees, it follows that the definition 
of kinship by the terminology of relationship must 
be less satisfactory than by genealogy ; hut this 
third mode of defining kinship is even less valuable 
for another reason : the terms used for relatives as 
determined genealogically are precisely the same 
as those used for the relationships set up by 
membership of the clan or other social group, and 
therefore it is impossible by their means to delino 
the tie of kinship in the strict sense. 

(4) Function.— -Two persons may be regarded as 
kin if their duties and privileges in relation to one 
another are of tho kind usually associated with 
ties of kinship. Thus, a number of social functions 
and psychological ties belong to the relationship of 
parent and child, and it has been held 1 that those 
functions and ties can be used as a means of 
defining kinship. Tt is evident that such a mode 
of definition could be of no practical utility even 
in the case of near relatives, and it would break 
down absolutely in the case of more distant rela- 
tionships. Any description of kinship must take 
into account the social functions and psychological 
ties which exist between kin, but they cannot he 
used as a means of definition. 

The genealogical mode, therefore, is that which 
furnishes the most exact and convenient method of 
defining kinship. Kinship may be defined as rela- 
tionship which can be determined and described by 
means of genealogies. As thus defined, kinship 
will be both narrower and wider than the relation- 
ship set up by membership of the clan or other 
similar social group. If, as is now customary, 3 
the term ‘clan’ is used for an exogamous social 
group, it would lie only members of the father’s or 
mother’s clan, according as descent is patrilineal or 
matrilineal, who would be kin if the term were 
used for membership of the social group. To take 
a specific instance : if kinship were used exclusively 

1 D. Malinowski, The Family among the Australian Abort • 
gines, London, 1913, p. 172 f. 

2 See Notes and Queries on Anthropology , London, 1912, 
p. 156. 
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for the clan-relationship, the father would not be 
kin where there is matrilineal descent, nor would 
the mother’s brother be kin where descent is patri- 
lineal. If, on the other hand, kinship is used for 
relationship determined genealogically, both father 
ami mother’s brother will be Kin, whatever the 
mode of descent, but members of the father’s or 
mother’s clan so remote that no genealogical con- 
nexion can he traced will not be kin. 

The definition of kinship as genealogical relation- 
ship will also exclude tne metaphorical sense in 
winch terms of relationship are often used bv 
peoples at all stages of culture. This article deals 
especially with kinship as thus defined, but the 
relationships sot up by common membership of 
the social group are also considered, especially in 
so far as those relationships are connected with kin- 
ship proper. 

II. The terminology of relationship .— 
The collection of terms denoting relationship used 
among a people is usually spoken of as the system 
of relationship of that people. Such systems com- 

J >rise a definite body of social facts which can be 
lescribed, classified, and compared with ono an- 
other. Such comparison shows that the systems 
used by different peoples vary greatly, ana these 
variations arc found to depend on the application 
of different principles of classification of relation- 
ships. For instance, while we class together the 
father’s brother and the mother’s brother under 
the common denomination of ‘ uncle,’ most peoples 
of the world assign these two relatives to social 
classes so distinct and with such different func- 
tions that their social systems would he reduced 
to clmos if they were driven to adopt our inode of 
classification. On the other hand, two relatives 
whom we distinguish definitely, as the father and 
the father’s brother are by nearly all peoples of 
rude culture put into one social category, and the 
social life of these peoples is such that this mode of 
classification leads to no confusion, but the common 
nomenclature carries with it an organized system 
of common social functions. 

Two chief varieties of system of relationship 
are usually distinguished, which, following Lewis 
Morgan, are called the elassificatory and the 
descriptive. This distinction is not a iiappy one ; 
for all systems are elassificatory in that they class 
together certain relatives, while the term ‘descrip- 
tive ’ is unsatisfactory, as many of the systems to 
which it is usually applied, such as our own, are 
not in any way descriptive, while descriptive 
terms are often prominent in the systems called 
elassificatory. Tho elassificatory principle is, how- 
ever, so pronounced and shows itself so conspicu- 
ously in a large group of systems used by peoples 
of rude culture that it is a fairly appropriate term 
and will probably long continue to oe used. 

The use of Morgan’s other term cannot he so 
readily justified. His ‘descriptive* systems in- 
clude many which are wholly devoid of a descrip- 
tive character. Thus, if our own system were 
truly descriptive, wo should not speak of a grand- 
father or uncle, hut should always distinguish 
between the father’s father and the mother’s 
father, and between the father’s brother, the 
mother’s brother, the husband of the father’s 
sister, and the husband of the mothor’s sister. 
Such descriptive nomenclature occurs in many 
European and in some African systems of relation- 
ship, and Morgan justified his inclusion of systems 
like our own in tne descriptive category by the 
assumption that they had formerly possessed a 
truly descriptive character. 

i. The cUssificatory system.— As already in- 
dicated, the special feature of this system is the 
application of its terms to large groups of persona 
so that in its most complete form no single term 


can be used as the means of distinguishing an 
individual. Thus, the term ‘brother’ is not only 
used for sons of the same father and mother, but is 
also applied to all the sons of the father’s brothers 
and of the mother’s sisters, tho terms ‘brother’ 
and ' sister ’ in these latter cases being used in a 
similar wide sense. In other varieties of the 
elassificatory system, the term is used even more 
widely for all the sons of the father’s sisters ami 
of the mother’s brothers, ‘brother’ and ‘sister’ 
being used in a similar wide sense. Similarly, the 
term applied to the father is also used of all the 
brothers of tho father and of all the husbands of 
the mother’s sister, * brother ’ and ‘ sist er ’ being 
again used in the elassificatory sense. One result 
of this usage— one which is a potent source of 
misunderstanding and perplexity — is that the 
language of a people who follow the elassificatory 
system possesses no equivalents for our European 
terms of relationship, so that an accurate trans- 
lation of those terms is impossible. Similarly, 
European languages have no equivalents for the 
terms of a elassificatory system. It is, therefore, 
necessary to state at the outset that, when an 
English term of relationship is used in this article, 
it is to he taken in its usual English meaning 
except when definitely stated to he used in a 
elassificatory sense. 

There are several classes of terms of relationship. 
In the case of certain relatives, and especially the 
father and mother, it is often the case that one 
term is used when addressing such a relative, and 
another term when speaking of him or her to 
others. The terms used in address correspond to 
our familiar terms, such as ‘Fapa’ or ‘Daddy,’ 
hut the distinction between the two kinds of term 
in elassificatory systems is much more rigorous 
than we are accustomed to. 

Another variant is found in some places where 
terms of relationship are used in a collective or 
reciprocal sense. Thus, a Fijian highlander will 
address his father’s father as tai, but, when speak- 
ing of himself and his father as a social group, he 
will say that they are veitumbuvi, using a word 
tnmbn l which in other parts of Fiji is a term by 
which a grandfather is addressed. 

A feature very widely present in elassificatory 
systems is a peculiar reciprocity in the use of 
terms of relationship, which suggests that they 
denote relationships rather than relatives. This 
reciprocal usage, which among ourselves is limited 
to relatives of the same generation, such as brother, 
sister, and cousin, occurs between persons of different 
generations in the elassificatory system, so that a 
man and his mother’s brother or a man and his 
grandchild may use only one term between them ; 
there may he only one term for the relationship 
between mother’s brother and sister’s son, or for 
that between father’s father .and son’s son. A 
similar usage occurs between husband and wife so 
that there is only one in place of our two terms. 
It is as if the word ‘spouse* were the only term 
in the English language for the partners in a 
marriage. 

It is probably a variation of this principle of 
reciprocity that is seen in a very peculiar and 
characteristic mode of terminology for brothers 
and sisters. In most elassificatory systems, two 
brothers use one term, two sisterR the same 01 
another often closely related term, while a brother 
and sister use a wholly different term. A similar 
custom is general in the nomenclature for brothers- 
and sisters-in-law : two men use one term, two 
sisters the same or a different term, while a man 
and woman use still another term or other terms. 
This feature also characterizes the nomenclature 
for cross-cousins in some Fijian systems. Looked 
at from another point of view, this character- 
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istic of classificatory systems means that the use 
of a term of relationship does not depend merely, 
as it does with ns, on the sex of the person 
addressed, but also on that of the speaker. Thus 
a man may use one term for his sister and a 
woman another; similarly, a man may use one 
term for his sister's son and a woman a quite 
different term for hers, and men and women may 
use different terms for their grandchildren. In 
some cases, even, a father ana mother may use 
different terms for their child. 

Another feature which is very general in class i- 
ficatory systems is the use of different terms for 
certain relatives according to age. This is especi- 
ally frequent in the case of the relationships 
between brothers and between sisters, while 
frequently the brothers of the father, and less 
frequently the sisters of the mother, are denoted 
differently according as they are older or younger 
than the father or mother. This practice occurs 
only very rarely, if at all, in the case of the 
relationship between brother and sister, and is 
very exceptional in the e-ase of the mother’s 
brothers or the father’s sisters. Thus, systems 
are very frequent in which there is a term for 
elder brother (man speaking) and elder sister 
(woman sneaking) ; another for younger brother 
(man speaking) and younger sister (woman sneak- 
ing), but only one reciprocal term is used both for 
brother (woman speaking) and for sister (man 
speaking), irrespective of age. 

Two varieties of this practice occur : in some 
oases the usage is determined by the relative ages 
of those who use the terms, while in other cases it 
is determined by the ages of the children of some 
more or less distant ancestor. In the latter case, 
a man will address a relative as cider if the latter 
belongs to an elder branch of his pedigree, even if 
lie (the speaker) is the older in years. These 
usages may he distinguished as dependent on age 
and seniority respectively. 

Still another feature very general in classilicatory 
systems is the presence of a rigorous distinction 
lietween relatives through father and mother. This 
is especially frequent in the cose of those whom we 
call uncles and aunts, and less frequently applies 
also to grand parents and grandchildren. 

One result of these various peculiarities of the 
classilicatory system is that it usually possesses 
a far richer terminology than exists among our- 
selves or other European peoples. Thus, even 
without distinctions according to age, it is 
theoretically possible to have sixteen different 
terms for the different varieties of the grandparent- 
grandchild relationship ; two each for father’s 
father, father’s mother, mother’s father, and 
mother’s mother, one term of each pair being used 
by the grandsou and the other by the grand- 
daughter; and, similarly, two terms each for son’s 
son, son’s daughter, daughter’s son, and daughter’s 
daughter, one term of each pair being used by the 
grandfather and the other by the grandmother. 
There is no known system of relationship in 
which all these sixteen possible terms are present, 
but in some Fijian systems as many as eight 
of them are in use, the absent terms being 
those which depend on the difference in sex of the 
grandchildren. 

The richness of terminology of classificatory 
systems may also be increased by the presence of 
terms for relationships for which we have no 
special designation. Thus it is common to find 
special terms used beween men who have married 
sisters or between women who have married 
brothers, and special terms may also be used 
between the parents, or even between the grand- 
parents, of a married couple, marriage between 
two persons thus setting up a relationship between 


their parents or their grandparents which is of 
sufficient social importance to lead to the use of a 
Bpeoial term. 

If the principle of reciprocity is in full action, 
so that two persons of different generations use 
only one term for each other, the number of 
terms will be diminished ; but, even so, most classi- 
ficatory systems are very rich in terminology. 

It is also common in the classificatory system to 
find relatives classed together whom we distinguish. 
Some of these classifications, such as the father’s 
brother with the father or the mother’s sister 
with the mother, are due to the working of the 
classilicatory principle, and are found in nearly all 
classificatory systems, but there are others which 
occur only here and there. Thus, the mother’s 
brother is frequently denoted by the same term as 
the father-in-law ana the fathers sister’s husband, 
or the father’s father may be classed witli an elder 
brother, or the father’s sister’s son with the father. 
Most of these correspondences in nomenclature can 
be shown to be duo to special forms of marriage, 
and will bo considered more fully in the various 
sections of art. Marriage ; all that need be noted 
here is that features of this kind introduce an 
element of complexity into classificatory systems of 
relationship which combines with their variations 
in richness of nomenclature to give these systems 
an immensely greater variety than is found in 
European systems. This variety is so great, and 
there are so many gradations, that any systematic 
grouping of classificatory systems is far from easy ; 
but certain main distinctions are possible. 

2. Varieties of the classificatory system.— In 
his great work on the Systems of Consanguinity 
and Affinity of the Human Family , Morgan con- 
sidered three main varieties of the classificatory 
system — the Ganowanian system found in IS. 
America, the Turanian in Asia and some parts of 
Oceania, and the Malayan in Polynesia— but the 
Ganowanian and Turanian systems were found to 
be so similar that lie regarded them as forming 
one variety, the Malayan forming another. Though 
the name was badly chosen, the Malayan system 
has much right to be regarded as a special variety. 
Morgan drew his chief example from the Hawaiian 
Islands, and hence we may call it the Hawaiian 
system. It occurs also among the Maoris of Now 
Zealand and probably in other parts of Polynesia. 
It is a very simple system, in which the classi- 
ficatory principle is carried to an extreme degree, 
so that all relatives of the same generation are 
classed with brothers or sisters, all of the previous 
generation with the father and mother, and of the 
generation before that with the grandparents, so 
that in the Hawaiian Islands, excluding relatives 
by marriage, there are only fifteen terms of re- 
lationship altogether. 

There is, however, no hard and fast lino between 
this system and the more usual forms of the 
classificatory system. Thus the system of Eddy- 
stone Island in the British Solomons differs only 
in the fact that, while all relatives of the genera- 
tion older than the speaker are classed with the 
father or mother, one relative in the generation 
following the speaker, viz. the sister's son, is 
distinguished from the rest. 

A more definite principle of classification can be 
based upon the special features derived from 
different forms of marriage. Thus, the cross- 
cousin marriage (see MARRIAGE) produces a 
number of special features which enable the system 
of a place where this marriage is practised to be 
recognized at a glance. Similarly, other special 
forms of system dependent on forms of marriage 
can be distinguished, though numerous gradations 
are possible owing to the foot that the special 
features dependent upon & form of marriage often 
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persist after the marriage has ceased to be prac- 
tised, and their disappearance may be so gradual 
that no line can be drawn between a system 
dependent on a given form of marriage and one in 
which the evidence for such dependence is definitely 
absent. Again, systems of relationship may depend 
on more than one form of marriage, such systems 
being, as a rule, very complex. 

If special varieties of the clossificatory system 
are thus dependent on social institutions such as 
marriage, the question arises whether its general 
character has not been determined by some form 
of social organization, and there can be little doubt 
that it has been derived from the clan. Wherever 
the clan exists, classificatory terms of relationship 
are used, .and they are not only applied to persons 
with whom definite genealogical relationship can 
be traced, but they are also used to denote member- 
ship of the clan. Thus, all the men of the clan of 
the speaker and of his own generation are classed 
in terminology with his brothers. If the clan is 
jatriUneal, all men of the previous generation of 
lis clan are classed with his father, and all of the 
succeeding generation with his sons. Similarly, 
all tho men of his mother’s clan and of her 
generation are classed with his mother’s brother, 
and all the men of the succeeding generation with 
his mother’s brother’s children. 

Moreovor, most forms of the classificatory system 
possess certain features which suggest that they 
may have arisen out of that specinl form of the 
clan system which may he called the dual organ- 
ization, in which a tribe or other community con- 
sists of two exogaiuous moieties. The children of 
the father’s brothers and of the mother’s sisters are 
classed with brothers and sisters, while the children 
of mother’s brothers and of father’s sisters are 
classed together, but distinguished from brothers 
and sisters ; this is a mode of classification which 
would be the natural result of the dual organiza- 
tion. If the term ‘classificatory’ is regarded as 
unsatisfactory, one would he justified in speaking 
of tho group of systems to which this name is 
usually applied as ‘clan systems.’ 

3. Morgan’s descriptive system.— The systems 
classed together by Morgan as descriptive show a 
number of varieties characterized by the different 
degrees in which tho descriptive principle is in 
action. A fully descriptive system would contain 
a number of terms denoting single persons or very 
small groups of persons, and all other relatives 
would he named by combinations of these primary 
denotative terms. The Celtic and l^lhoniaii 
systems appear to be examples of this descriptive 
usage, in which many relatives, including the grand- 
parents, uncles, aunts, and cousins, are described 
by their relation to the father and mother. 

At the other end of the scale come such languages 
as English, which are completely devoid of any 
descriptive character, but consist exclusively of 
denotative and classificatory terms. 

An intermediate variety is found among the 
peoples who speak Arabic, in which there are 
simple denotative terms for the grandparents and 
for the brothers and sisters of father and mother, 
while the wives and children of the latter are 
indicated by descriptive terms ; thus, the mother’s 
brother being khat , the mother’s brother’s wife is 
mar at Ichal, his son ibn khCil , and Iris daughter 
bint khal. 

Morgan classed such systems as our own with 
the descriptive variety, because he inferred that 
they had once had this character. It is, however, 
far from satisfactory to class together systems 
which differ so widely from one another, lii spite 
of the objection that all terms of relationship are 
in one sense denotative, such systems as our own 
might be classed together as ‘denotative,’ while 


the term ‘descriptive’ might be reserved for those 
systems in which description is prominent. These 
different systems might also be named by means 
of the forms of social structure from which they 
are derived. Onr own system and those of most 
Teutonic and Romance languages contain a number 
of terms which can be used of one person and of 
one person only, and the persons thus definitely 
indicated are tlie members of the family (a social 

S consisting of a man, Ids wife, and their 
en). The more remote from the family 
the relationship is, the less definite becomes the 
nomenclature. Such systems are clearly founded 
on the social institution of the family. It is only 
for those persons who form part of the family that 
an exact system of nomenclature is necessary. 
Such systems might appropriately be called 
‘ family ’ systems. 

Such a system as that of the Arabic language, 
on tho other hand, shows tlie past or present exist- 
ence of a state of society in which some specinl 
motive exists for the clear distinction of brol hers 
and sisters of the father and mother as well as 
of their wives and children. Such social motives 
are to be found in some form of the kindred or ex- 
tended family, and it has been suggested 1 that these 
systems might he called ‘ kindred * systems. 

It is an interesting illustration of the neglect of 
the subject of relationship by sociologists that only 
recently lias any attempt been made to use European 
systems of relationships as instruments for tho study 
of social organization. When the lesson taught by 
the study of the classificatory system has been 
learnt, much light will he thrown on the nature of 
Indogcrrnnuic and Semitic social organization by 
means of tho terminology of relationship. 

4. Geographical distribution of relationship- 
systems.— (1) E urope.— Most of the Romance find 
Teutonic languages possess systems of relationship 
in which denotative terms are prominent and from 
which descriptive terms arc absent. The systems 
of these peoples are of a simple character, possess- 
ing relatively few terms ; only in French is there 
any sign of distinctions according to age. in 
the past, however, European languages were richer 
in nomenclature, Anglo-Saxon, Middle High Ger- 
man, and Latin distinguishing tho brothers and 
sisters of the father from those of tho mother — 
relatives now classed together. The Latin system 
was an extremely definite example of a denotative 
or family system, but it is possible that it was 
largely a legal product, and that a less strictly 
scientific nomenclature was in use among the 
people. The Celtic languages present high de- 
velopment of the descriptive principle, and this 
principle also shows itself to some extent in the 
Scandinavian languages. 

Slavic systems of relationship are in the main 
denotative, but some of them present features of a 
classificatory kind. Thus, in Bulgaria the falher’s 
brother’s son is called otchicha brat, or ‘ brot her 
through the paternal uncle,’ lining thus classed 
with, and at tho same time distinguished from, a 
brother. Similarly, in Poland cousins are classed 
with brothers or sisters, but distinguished by terms 
referring to their relationship through an uncle or 
aunt. Til Poland also the grandfather’s brothers 
may be classed with the grandfather, and the terms 
used for the father’s and mother's brothers are also 
applied to the cousins of the father or mother. 
These features suggest that Slavic systems are 
not very far removed from a classificatory form, 
that they are classificatory systems in which 
special denotative terms have come into use for 
tne brothers and sisters of father or mother, but 
their children still show by their nomenclature that 
they were once definitely classed with brothers and 
1 Rivers, Kinship and Social Organisation , p. 80 . 
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sisters. In this connexion it is interesting that 
some Slavic systems, such as the Bulgarian, 
show the distinction between elder and younger 
brothers which is so characteristic of the classifi- 
cntory system ; thus, in Bulgaria there are special 
terms for the younger brother and younger sister 
of the husband. 

The Magyar system has many features which 
distinguish it in a striking manner from other 
European systems, and shows many points of 
similarity with certain systems of N. America, 
and possibly also with those of northern Asia. 
Especially striking in this respect is the presence 
of definite terms for elder and younger brother and 
for elder and younger sister, and the classifica- 
tion of uncles and aunts with elder brothers and 
sisters. Another feature of interest is the wide 
use of a term unoko 1 in the designation of cousins 
and uncles, which seenis to show the existence of a 
mode of social grouping in which descendants of a 
grandparent are classed together. 

The Finnish system dilFers much less from Indo- 
germanic systems, and the linguistic character of 
some of the terms suggests that this is the result 
of modification produced through the present en- 
vironment of the people. According to the list 
furnished to Morgan, the Esthonian system is 
characterized by a very high degree of develop- 
ment of the descriptive principle. 

The Turkish system resembles the Magyar to 
some extent, the differences boing probably due to 
Arabic influences. 

The Basque language preserves the use of a single 
reciprocal term between mother and sister, a feature 
so characteristic of the classificatory system us to 
suggest that the whole system must once have had 
this character. 

(2) Africa .— Most of the peoples of the northern 
part of this continent have been influenced by the 
Arabic system, the special features of which have 
already been described. Closely similar systems 
are found among the Shillnlcs, Dinkas, ana other 
Nilotic peoples. These systems are likewise char- 
acterized by the use of special distinctions for 
half-brothers and sisters, arising out of the practice 
of polygyny. This feature is also present in the 
systems of the Bantu peoples, which differ, how- 
ever, from the Nilotic systems in being definite 
examples of the classificatory principle with com- 
plexities dependent on certain forms of marriage. 2 
In W. Africa, on the other hand, the available 
evidence points to the absence of the classificatory 
system, its mode of nomenclature being largely 
descriptive. 8 

(3) Asia . — Some of the peoples of Asiatic Turkey 
appear to uso systems of relationship of tho same 
kind as the Turks and Magyars, with decided 
traces of Arabic influence, while the Armenian 
system is descriptive. 

The systems of northern Asia are definitely of a 
classificatory kind, approaching the Hawaiian type 
in the north-eastern part of the continent. The 
system of tho Tungus classes the elder brothers of 
a man with his father’s younger brothers— -a feature 
similar to those characteristic of the Magyar 
system. 

The Persian system is largely descriptive, and 
the use of terms borrowed from Arabic for uncles 
and aunts suggests that these relatives had origin- 

i The present writer is Indebted for his knowledge of this 
term to Mrs. Singer and Mr. L. K. Kiss. It is remarkable that 
none of the terms in which this word occurs were included by 
Paul llunfalvy in the list which he drew up for Morgan. 

- See esp. J. Rosooe, The Baganda, London, 1011, p. 128 ; and 
H. A. Junod, The Life of a South African Tribe, Ncuch&tel, 
1912-13, 1. 217. 

•' N. W. Thomas, Anthropological Report on the Edo-speaking 
Peoples of Nigeria , Loudon, 1910, pt. i. p. 112, and Anthro- 
pological Report on the I bo-speaking Peoples of Nigeria, do. 
1913, pt. i. p. 72. 


ally no distinctive terms; but this would leave open 
the question whether the previous nomenclature 
was classificatory or descriptive. 

All the Draviaian languages, and probably most 
of the other languages spoken in India at the present 
time, use the classificatory system, but this appears 
to have been absent from Sanskrit, which had to 
some extent a descriptive character. 

The systems of the Burmese and Karens are not 
only definitely classificatory, but they show an 
extreme development of the classificatory principle 
which brings them very near to the Hawaiian 
form. 

The Chinese system resembles those of Burma in 
its highly developed classificatory character, bat 
with the important difference that in any one class, 
such as ‘brother,* a number of distinctions are 
made according to the line of descent to which a 
relative belongs. The Chinese system has carried 
out the method of classification on special lines, and 
may be regarded as a highly specialized variety of 
the Hawaiian form of classificatory system. The 
Japanese use a classificatory system approaching 
tho Hawaiian type, but, in place of the further 
development of tlie classificatory character which 
has taken place among the Chinese, there appears 
to l)o a movement in the denotative direction. 
Little is known of the nomenclature of relation- 
ship of the Malays or of other peoples of the 
Malay Archipelago. 

(4) Oceania .— In New tluinea and Melanesia the 
classificatory principle is universal. Their systems 
show very great variety, due partly to different 
degrees of simplification in the direction of the 
Hawaiian form, partly to the influence of numerous 
peculiar forms of marriage. 

Most Polynesian systems are of the Hawaiian 
type ; but some, such as the systems of Tonga and 
TSikopia, show forms intermediate between the 
Hawaiian and the more usual forms of the classifi- 
catory system. 

(5) Australia . — The systems of this continent 
are classificatory, and are characterized by great 
richness of nomenclature, but by few of the com- 
plexities which arc so general in Melanesia. The 
relationship of Australia is closely connected with 
the elaborate system of social groups known as 
matrimonial classes, which seem to he only sys- 
tematizations of the classificatory system. They 
seem to form a highly specialized mode of putting 
tho classificatory principle into action in the 
regulation of marriage. 1 

(6) America. — Chiefly through tho work of 
Morgan we have a larger collection of material 
from N. America than from any other part of 
tho world, and witli ono exception all tho recorded 
systems are definitely classificatory, with all the 
main features, including the distinction of age, 
well developed. These systems are subject to 
much variation, depending partly on the occur- 
rence of changes in the direction of the Hawaiian 
system, partly on the classing together of certain 
relatives, probably as the result of certain ancient 
forms of marriage. At present, however, this 
subject has received so little attention that these 
features may he found to depend on social condi- 
tions different from those which have determined 
similar features elsewhere. There seems to be 
a tendency in N. America to class together rela- 
tives of different generations if of one clan, and it 
is possible that this may explain certain features 
which elsewhere depend on forms of marriage. 

The single exception to the subjection to the 
classificatory principle is formed by the Eskimos, 
whose system is chiefly denotative and descriptive. 
The brothers and sisters of the grandparents are 
classed with the grandparents, and the children of 
i A. R. Brown, JRAI xllil. [1918] 148 ff. 
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cousins with nephews and nieces, and on those 
grounds Morgan assigned the Eskimo system to 
the olassificatory category ; but it is less classifi- 
catory than sucn European systems as the Bul- 
garian and Magyar, which it resembles in the use 
of distinctions for age. Like these systems, it has 
daBsificatory features which point to its having 
once been a olassificatory system which has now 
been greatly modified in the denotative and de- 
scriptive directions. 

At present we have no exact knowledge of the 
system of relationship of any S. American people. 

III. Social functions of relationship.— 
These may be grouped under three heads ; duties, 
privileges, and restrictions. An examination of 
the social functions of relationship shows that a 
given relative may be subject to an obligation to 
rform certain social actions, or may be allowed 
perform certain actions which are not permitted 
to others, or may not bo permitted to perform 
actions which are allowed to others. 

The very important place which these functions 
of relationship take in the culture of many peoples 
may be illustrated by contrasting them with similar 
functions found among ourselves. In our own 
society it is the duty of a father to provide for 
his child up to a certain age, but it is very difficult 
to state in any exact way the social actions which 
are included under the term 1 provide.’ The duties 
of a father may bo put under two heads : his legal 
obligations, and those which devolve upon him by 
custom, the latter differing greatly in different 
ranks of society. The duties of a child towards 
liis father are even less deiinito and obligatory, 
and, when we pass to more distant relatives, their 
social functions become so indefinite that they 
can hardly be said to exist. Many may regard 
it as a duty to help all those related to them- 
selves by the exercise of social interest, if not in 
a more material way, but such duties are in no 
way obligatory, and are not even sufficiently 
habitual among all classes to allow them ’to be 
described and classified. If we study the past of 
our own society, however, we find that the social 
duties of relatives have been much inoro definite, 
the best known of theso duties being that of 
assisting in the payment of wergeld , or blood- 
money, the proportions of this payment due from 
relatives of different kinds being very strictly 
regulated. 

In other European countries the duties of rela- 
tives are more definite and more strictly regulated 
than in England, one such function in Prance, 
for instance, being that of taking part in a family 
council. 

Among such peoples as the Hindus and Chinese 
the social functions associated with relationship 
are very definite and strictly regulated, this regula- 
tion being especially obvious in those caseB in which 
social institutions, such as marriage, are associated 
with much ceremonial. 

It is, however, when we pass to peoples of ruder 
culture that the social functions of relationship 
reach their highest degree of definiteness and 
strictness of regulation, and among those peoples 
definite dutios, privileges, and restrictions are not 
limited to the parents or other near relatives, but 
are present, and may even be more numerous and 
definite, in the case of other relatives, such as the 
husband of the father’s sister or the sou of the 
mother’s brother. Sometimes the duties and privi- 
leges associated with relationship seem to have 
become the basis of important social institutions . 1 

Before considering these social functions in 
detail, we may point out the definite relation be- 
tween the presence of social functions and the 
terminology of relationship. In such a region os 
l See A. M. Hoc&rt, JAil/xliH. 101 ff., 100 ff. 
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Oceania, there is a definite correlation between 
the presence of special terms for relatives and 
social functions. It is only when such a relative 
as the mother’s brother or the father of the son’s 
wife has definite social functions that a special 
term is applied to him, distinguishing him from 
other relatives. There is reason to believe that 
one relativo is distinguished from another in 
nomenclature only if his social functions produce 
a need for this distinction. At present wo have 
little information about the social functions of 
relationship in other parts of the world, but the 
rule which holds good of Oceania will probably 
be found to be of general application. 

z. Parents and children.— In general, we have 
little definite knowledge concerning the social 
regulations connected with parent and child. 
Among peoples who use the clasBifieatory system 
these relatives do not appear to be subject to such 
clear-cut regulations as occur with other relation- 
ships. It is possible, however, that this may he 
due only to lack of interest in this relationship 
on the part of the collector of ethnographical data. 
The presence of special regulations connected with 
such relatives as tne mother’s brother or the mother- 
in-law is apt to attract the attention of the investi- 
gator and lead him to neglect the more homely 
relationship of parent and child. Nevertheless, 
there is a certain amount of evidence derived from 
the comparison of the duties of parents with those 
of other relatives. In general, it would seem that 
the relations between parents and children associ- 
ated with the cl unificatory system are much like 
those which exist among ourselves. The father 
and mother provide for the child, feed, clothe, and 
train him, while the child obeys his parents and 
assists them in their occupations. There are, 
however, definite exceptions. Thus, among many 
peoples, while the duty of obedience to the father 
may exist, it is nevertheless a matter of explicit 
social regulation that this duty is less obligatory 
than in the case of other relatives, such as the 
mother’s brother. Disobedience to the father is 
explicitly recognized as a privilege, and may per- 
haps even be an obligation. Similarly, there may 
bo definite restrictions on the conduct of father 
and child, as in the Banks Islands, where a father 
and son should not eat together. The social func- 
tions of the mother must also be judged chietly 
by the exceptions. In some societies the duty of 
suckling is nob confined to the mother, but other 
women have a right to share in this function, 
and cases are known in which a child is definitely 
removed from all social contact with the mother 
at a certain age, sometimes as early as three 
years. In general, however, it would seem that 
the Hocial relations existing between parents and 
children among peoples w ho use the classilicatory 
system differ but little from those customary among 
ourselves. 

2. Brother and sister. — Jlerc, as in the case of 
parents and children, we have little knowledge 
concerning social functions except in those cases 
where there are definite restrictions. In some 
societies the restrictions between brother and 
sister arc of the most rigorous kind, being examples 
of the custom usually known as * avoidance ’ (see 
below). In several parts of Melanesia a brother 
and sister are not allowed to speak to one another 
or even see one another, and this avoidance may 
be so strict that it continues after death, a man not 
being allowed to enter a house in which his dead 
sister is lying. Avoidance between brothers is not 
known to occur in any pronounced form, but in 
Lepers’ Island in the New Hebrides a man may 
not laugh in the presence of his brother, and this 
practice is probably to be associated with the 
custom of avoidance. 
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3. Mother's brother and sister's son.— Special 
customs associated with this relationship are very 
frequent among those who use the classificatory 
system, and the importance of the distinction of 
tne mother’s brother from the father’s brother is 
shown by the fact that such special functions are 
quite unknown in connexion with the latter re- 
lative. 

Among many peoples who use the classificatory 
system the mother! s brother is definitely respon- 
sible for the welfare of the child, for his upbringing 
and training for adult life. He may take the 
chief place, or at any rate a more important place 
than the father, in the ceremonies which accom- 
pany social events, such as naming, the assumption 
of the first clothing, circumcision, initiation, and 
marriage. The duty of obedience to the mother’s 
brother may lie so strict that a boy will at once 
respond to any command, however contrary to his 
own wishes. A man and his sister’s son often share 
their property in common, and there is little doubt, 
even if the practice no longer occurs, that in 
Melanesia they once had their wives in common. 

In other cases a man’s sister’s son has the right 
to use, or even to take for his own use, any of the 
possessions of his uncle. This right has reached 
its highest development in Fiji, where the rights of 
the sister’s son, or vasu, of a chief over the property 
of his uncle extend to the property of all the 
subjects of his uncle, so that the vasu of a chief is 
able to take for his own use any of the property, 
aB well as the women, of the district over which his 
uncle rules. 

The close relation between a man and his mother’s 
brother is natural in ft state of mother-right, in which 
these persons necessarily belong to the same social 
group. The relation is often found, however, in 
combination with patrilineal institutions, in which 
cases it is probably a survival of an older matri- 
lincal condition (see Mother-right). In other 
cases the special position of the mother’s brother 
may be the result of other social institutions (Bee 

Marriage). 

а. Mother’s brother’s wife.— Sometimes there are 
definite privileges or restrictions on conduct in con- 
nexion with this relative, but these are usually the 
result of her position as a potential wife (see 
Marriage). 

5. Father’s sister. — Special privileges in con- 
nexion with this relative have been recorded only 
in Melanesia, Polynesia, and India, but probably 
occur elsewhere. I11 Melanesia this relative is 
especially honoured, but with this honour rules 
of avoidance are sometimes associated, while the 
relationship resembles that between a man and 
his mother’s brother in that to some extent a 
woman and her brother’s child have their property 
in common. In India this relative is important 
chiefly in marriage ceremonial (see Marriage). 

б. Father’s sister’s husband.— Special conduct 
towards this relative has been recordod only from 
Melanesia, where it forms an extreme example of 
the joking relation (Ree below), a man being the 
natural butt for the wit and practical jokes of his 
wife’s brother’s son. 

7. Cousins. — Rules of conduct between cousins 
are best known in the ease of those, often called 
cross-cousins, who are the children of brother and 
sister. Where special rules of conduct exist be- 
tween those of different sex, they are usually the 
outcome of the potential relationship of husDand 
and wife. 

8. Grandparents and grandchildren.— Sometimes 
the grandfather has a special position of authority, 
while in other cases definite ceremonial duties in 
connexion with his grandchild may be assigned to 
lil'ti. 

For relatives by marriage see MARRIAGE. 


9. Avoidance*— Many of the restrictions on the 
conduct of relatives have in common the feature 
that relatives avoid one another or avoid certain 
modes of conduct, and these restrictions are often 
grouped together as customs of avoidance. These 
customs have attracted especial attention from 
anthropologists in the case of relatives by marriage, 
and will be again considered in the art. Marriage, 
but their general character may be discussed here. 

They are very various in Kind. In the most 
extreme cases relatives must never be in the 
presence of one another. The avoidance may be 
so strict that a person who has to avoid a relative 
will not even enter a village where this relative 
is living, and in the extreme case of Lepers’ Island 
in Melanesia the avoidance between brother and 
sister persists after death. In other cases the 
avoidance is less absolute. A person may leave 
a house into which a relative enters, or, if relatives 
who should avoid one another meet, they may get 
out of each other’s way sufficiently to ensure that 
they do not touch one another, or they may pass 
witn averted eyes. 

Sometimes avoidance includes the total prohibi- 
tion of speech, or relatives may speak to one 
another only so long as they do not see one 
another. In other coses, relatives may speak to 
one another at a distance, or conversation may lie 
limited to strict matters of business, and it is only 
familiar conversation that is disallowed. Another 
manifestation of avoidance is that relatives may 
not use certain words or expressions when speaking 
to one another. 

A custom which seems to be related to these 
customs of avoidance is the prohibition of the 
personal name, not only when relatives speak to 
one another, but when one speaks of the other in 
his absence. This prohibition applies not only 
to relatives who avoid one another, but often to 
a much wider circle of relatives. In other cases, 
the avoidance may apply only to special acts, e.jjr., 
touching the head, taking a load from another, or 
approaching a relative when he is sitting. 

Customs of avoidance are more frequent, and 
usually more strict and elaborate, between per- 
sons of different sex than between those of the 
same sex, and it is certain that they arc often 
associated with the idea that sexual relations 
betweon those who avoid one another aro liable to 
take place. In some parts of Melanesia certain 
relatives of different sex will practise avoidance 
only so long as sexual relations have not taken 
place between them, and the practice of, or failure 
to practise, avoidance will be a sign to all of the 
nature of the relations existing between the per- 
sons in question. This association of avoidance 
with the possibility of sexual relations seems to 
be especially definite in the case of relatives by 
marriage, but there is little doubt that the associa- 
tion is also present in connexion with the avoid- 
ance between brother and sister, and that, where 
this avoidance is present, sexual relations between 
brother and sister are recognized as liable to occur. 
It would seem as if one of the functions of customs 
of avoidance is to ensure that sexual relations 
shall not occur between certain relatives. The 
presence of these regulations in connexion with 
certain relatives and not with others shows that a 
tendency towards sexual relations is present in the 
one case and not in the other. They suggest that 
the relations now so strictly forbidden that the 
persons concerned are not even allowed to see or 
speak to one another must once have occurred 
frequently, if not habitually and as an organized 
practice, between those who now avoid one an- 
other. The fact that similar avoidances exist 
between persons of the same sex shows, however, 
that the prohibition of sexual relations is not the 
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only factor in the production and maintenance of 
these customs. In Melanesia the avoidance be- 
tween male relatives is less pronounced than 
between relatives of different sex, and usually 
applies only to such actions as one approaching 
when the other is sitting down, or one taking a 
load from the shoulder of the other. There is 
much reason to believe that theso customs are the 
result of social relations arising out of the inter- 
action and fusion of peoples. 

xo. Privileged familiarity.— In Melanesia cus- 
toms exist which seem to be the converse of those 
of avoidance. Customs of avoidance prohibit any 
kind of familiarity between certain relatives, while 
the customs now to be considered enjoin such 
familiarity and make it a regular and habitual 
feature of conduct. In the Hanks Islands, for 
instance, the relation of the custom to avoidance 
Beems to be shown by the fact that one of the 
most frequent forms wliich avoidance takes is the 
prohibition of the custom of joking. In these 
islands the highest development of such joking 
occurs in the case of the husband of the father’s 
sister. Whenever a person meets this relative, it 
is not merely his privilege, but it would seem 
almost his duty, to jeer at, insult, or play prac- 
tical jokes uj>on him. In the cases of other 
relatives, this mode of behaviour seems to be less 
habitual. It is possible in these islands to arrange 
relationships in a series, from the husband of the 
fathers sister at one end to the wife’s mother at 
the other, in which there is & gradual transition 
from a condition in which joking is habitual to 
one in which not only is it absolutely forbidden, 
but the social relations are of a kind which remove 
all opportunity for its occurrence. 

The only other people among whom this organ- 
ized system of joking has been recorded are the 
Crow and Hidatsa Indians of N. America, 1 hut in 
their case it would appear that the privileged 
joking is practised between members of certain 
clans rather than between certain relatives. It is 
persons whose fathers belong to the samo clan 
who are allowed to play practical jokes upon one 
another. 

See also Inheritance (Hebrew) and Inherit- 
ANCE (Teutonic). 

Litkkatuuk. — L ewis H. Morgan, Systems of Consanguinity 
and Affinity of the Unman Fam ily (Smithsonian Contributions 
to Knowledge, xvli., Washington, 1371), Ancient Society, 
London, 1877; J. Kohler, Zur IJryeschichte der Ehe, Stutt- 
gart, 1897; A. L. Kroeber. JRAI xxxix. [1900] 7711. ; J. G. 
Frazer, Totcmism and Exogamy, London, 1010, Psyche's 
Task?, do. 1913 (for avoidance) ; W. H. R. Rivers, Kinship 
and Social Organisation , do. 1914, TIittory of Melanesian 
Society , Cambridge, 1914. \V, H. It. lilVERS. 

KINDNESS.— x. Etymology and usage.— The 

etymology of the word * kindness ’ (connected with 
A.S. cyme or cunde , ‘natural’ or ‘in-born,’ O.E. 

, genus) 
as 

OED , s.v.), or the natural right or title derived 
from birth. Afterwards it came to be used of 
natural aptitude or inclination ; and, finally, of 
(1) the quality of being kind, and (2) kind feeling 
or affection, e.g., S. Johnson, Lives of the English 
Poets , ed. G. if. Ilill, Oxford, 1005, i. 89 (‘ Milton ’) : 
‘He left the university with no kindness for its 
institution ’ (quoted in OED). The objective use 
of an act promoted by kind feeling (e.a., ‘a kind- 
ness* or ‘ kindnesses’) easily followed from the 
above usages. In general, kindness, whether 
viewed as a subjective quality or as manifested 
objectively in outward behaviour, word, or act, 
carries with it varying shades of goodwill, which 
may be expressed in such terms as friendliness, 

l R. H. Lowle, Anthropological Papers of the American 
Museum of Natural History , U. (1912J 204. 


mercifulness, generosity, thoughtfulness, and the 
like. It is opposed to the spirit of harshness, 
unrelenting anger, or hauteur , vengeance, callous- 
ness, etc. 

2. Ethics. — As a manifestation under special 
conditions of a fully developed justice, or benevol- 
ence (q.v.), or love ( q.v.), the virtue of kindness 
occupies a high place in the ethical teaching of 
both OT and NT (see HDB , art. ‘ Kindness’). It 
is associated with the character of God in such 
passages os 1 S 20 14 , 2 S 2® 0 3 , Nch 9 17 , Ps 31 al , and 
Is 54 8, i0 , where often used with the suggestion 
of hospitality, is applied to the dealings of God 
with men. Further, as connected with the Christ- 
ian doctrine of the Fatherhood of God, it finds 
expression in Lk 15 20 , Mt 6 W , Ao 14 17 . In the 
teaching of our Lord the spirit of kindness is in- 
culcated in various directions — e.g., as one with 
the forgiving disposition (Mt 18 16 ), as the love of 
enemies or persecutors (Mt S 44 ), as an exhibition 
of the law of mercy overriding legal enactment 
(Lk 13 15 14 l * a [in relation to the Sabbath]), as a 
tenderness towards little children or babes (j 3p4<f>v, 
Lk IB 10 ), and in the ‘golden rule’ (Mt 7 12 ) as de- 
fining our general treatment of humanity. Such 
parables as the Prodigal Son, the Good Samaritan, 
the Two Debtors, or Dives and Lazarus illustrate 
kindness in action. Similarly, it finds expression 
in ajKistolie ethics— e.g., Ko 12 10 , 1 Co 13 4 — and 
elsewhere, while it calls forth a whole group of 
beautiful words, liko xpwt6ttis (Ro 3 la , Gal 5 2J , 
2 Co 6°, Col 3 13 , Eph 2 7 , Tit 3 4 ), QiXavOptoirla. (Ac 
28 a , Tit 3 4 ), (Ro 12 10 , 1 Th 4 a , He 13‘, 

1 P l 28 , 2 P l 7 ), d'yaOuovvij (Ro 15 14 , Cal f> a -’, Kph 5 9 , 

2 Th l n ), the last of which differs from its synonym 
Xpyo-rdnjs in expressing a more active type of good- 
will, bonitas as compared with benignitas (R. C. 
Trench, Syn. <f the NT 9 , London, 1SS0, p. 231 f., 
who quotes Light foot on Gal 6'- 8 to that effect). 
We may add to the above list 0iXo£eWa (Ro 12 18 ) 
arid <pi\6£tvos (1 Ti 3 a , 'fit l 8 , 1 P 4 8 ) as indicating 
a form of kindness— hospitality to strangers — 
commended by the apostles to the oarly Church. 

The doctrine of the divine Fatherhood may lead, 
as has frequently been noted, to a one-sided con- 
ception of God’s nature. God’s c/uXavOnuriria is a 
kindness that coexists with ‘ wrath,’ the eternal 
hostility of perfect Holiness to evil. It is not to 
be interpreted as ‘ softness and sentimentalism.’ 

‘The mere amiability of “le bon Dicu” of much modern 
opinion is but one step removed from the moral indifference of 
Omar KhayyAm’w “Good Fellow”' (W. II. Moburly, in Founda- 
tions, London, 1012, p. 279, referring to the Rubdiydt., lxiv. : 
‘ Hc'g a Good Fellow, and 'twill all be well '). 

The Christian conception of kindness marks 
a groat advance on Greek ethics. Perhaps the 
highest conception of benevolence is to be found in 
Aristotle’s portraiture of the tXcvOipios, or liberal- 
minded man, in Nic. Eth. IV. i. 16 f., where never- 
theless ‘ wo do not find a word about benevolence 
or love to others as prompting acts of liberality ’ 
(A. Grant, The Ethics of Aristotle 9 , London, 1866, 
ii. 60). The claims of others do not enter into 
the activity of Aristotlo’s virtuous man, fur whom 
‘the first requisite to nobleness seems to be self- 
respect ’ (ib. 59). Kindness, like caritas , begins at 
homo— i.e., as a virtue of kinship. In general, 
‘one touch of naturo makes the whole world kin’ 
(Shakespeare, Troilus and Crcssukt, in. iii. 175) ; 
but it is in the family that tho virtue of kindness 
finds its earliest spliero of influence. The love 
of tho mother for her child is the original ethical 
source of tho law of kindness in human lifo. 

‘Love for children Is always a prior and utromrer tliiny than 
love between father and mother’ (Drummond, Ascent of Man, 
London, 1804, p. 302). 

Drummond finds in the struggle for the lifo of 
others the ethical principle wliich many observers 
eliminate from the cosmic process. The emergence 
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of affection or kindness from the circle of the 
home is due to the advance in ethical conception 
which accompanied the moral progress of mankind. 
It was seen that kindness narrowed to a circle 
might readily become a vice. 

‘Mollia ilia educatio, quam indulgcnfciam vocamus, nervos 
Otnnes et mentis et corporis frangit ’ (Quintilian, Inst. i. il. 6). 

It may rightly be argued, as J. H. Muirhead has 
done ( Elements of Ethics 3 , London, 1904, p. 199), 
that Move of humanity is the best guarantee 
against the exclusiveness which turns family 
affection into a vice.’ It is the function of 1 justice 
touched with emotion * to extend the relationships 
of human beings from those of mere contract to 
actual friendship or love. As a disposition of the 
character or as a practical outcome of the humani- 
tarian spirit, kindness of temper, of speech, and of 
act is a potent civilizer of human intercourse. To 
it belong the ideas of courtesy, cheerfulness, good 
humour, and hospitality, the desire to make the 
best of all, irrespective of social status, to behave 
so as to cause people to feel at home in the society 
to which they Belong or have been introduced, to 
diffuse the spirit of radiant goodwill and sympathy, 
and to practise all ' the chivalries of the Christian 
gentleman.’ The full ethical history of kindness 
would deal with the various motives and sanctions 
by which a primitive sentiment developed into a 
duty which embraced the realm of human and 
animal life. In Christian ethics ‘ the cup of cold 
water’ (Mt 10 4i ) is the symbol of the everyday 
habit of charitableness, which is expressed with 
striking emphasis in contradistinction to the old 
law of revenge in the precept * Give to him that 
asketli thee’ (Mt 5 88 " 41 ; see C. Gore, Scnnon on 
the Mount , London, 1S9G, ch. v.). Even quixotic 
kindness may on occasion bo justified as a Christ- 
ian duty : the classic example is the bishop’s 
treatment of Jean Valiean in Les Mistrablos. 
‘Indiscriminate charity’ (seo art. Charity), on 
the other hand, is not Christian, inasmuch as it is 
a mere * indulgence of our feelings of compassion 
with little trouble to ourselves and at the expense 
of society’ (Gore, loc. cit.). Furthermore, the 
higher ethic demands a certain delicacy of method 
and manner in the doing of a kindness. 

Thw truly kind man ‘knows for how much the manner, be- 
cause the heart itself, counts, in doing a kindness. He gees 
beyond most people* in his earo for all weakly creatures ; Judg- 
ing, instinctively, that to be but sentient iB to possess rights ’ 
(W. 11. Pater, Marian the. Epicurean*, London, lsyg, ii. 7). 

If the kindness of the Christian ideal founds a 
Society for the Prevention of Cruelty to Children, 
it will likewise support a Society for the Pre- 
vention of Cruelty to Animals, and protest against 
unnecessary inhumanity in vivisection. Indeed, 
the rights of all dumb creatures to kind treatment, 
ns passages (j noted above show, is an integral 
feature of Christ’s teaching, besides being a certain 
corollary of His broad humanity. Browning is 
but expressing the Christian standpoint in this 
matter when he says : 

* God mado all tho creatures and gave them our love and our 
fear, 

To give sign, we and they are his children, one family here* 

(Saul, vi.). 

3 . Psychology. —To the psychologist kindness 
is a subjective emotion owing its development 


and practical manifestations to the nature of the 
object or stimulus which acts on it. There is a 
difference of opinion among experts as to whether 
tender emotion is primary or otherwise ; but the 
former opinion is now more generally held. The 
maternal instinct which compels a mother to 
protect and cherish her child is common to the 
(uglier ranges of animal life, and was probably 
transferred to members of the other sex. Infanti- 
cide among savages might seem to negative this 
theory ; but, in replying to this objection, W, 
MacDougall ( Introduction to Social Psychology, 
London, 1912, p. 69) writes : 

* There is no feature of savage life more nearly universal than 
the kindnew and tenderness of savages, even of savage fathers, 
for their little children. All observers are agreed upon this 
point. I have many a time watched with interest a blood- 
thirsty head-hunter of Borneo spending a day at home tenderly 
nursing his infant in Itis arms. And it is a rule, to which there 
are few exceptions among savage peoples, that an infant is only 
killed during the first few hours of its life. If the child fa 
allowed to survive but a few days, then its life is safe: the 
tender emotion has been called out in fuller strength, and has 
begun to be organized into a sentiment of parental love that is 
too strong to be ovoroome by prudential or purely selfish con- 
siderations.' 

The same writer combats Bain’s view that tender 
feeling is as purely self-seeking as any other 

{ Measure, and pronounces it to be 1 a gross libel on 
mnmn nature.’ The extensions of this primary 

3 1se from the relationship of a mother and her 
are almost endless. It has a markod asso- 
ciation with tho emotion of pity on the one hand 
and moral indignation on the other, especially 
in relation to the sight of helpless suffering, the 
sounds or cries of pain or distress, and, imagina- 
tively, to the woes depicted in some moving 
romance. Hero disgust or aversion caused by 
tho sight of blood or wounds is overcome by the 
impulse of kindness, as in the case of the Good 
Samaritan. With the priest and Levite of the 
story, neither pity nor disgust ripens into the 
impulse to succour. Kindness is an clement ‘of 
tho system of emotional dispositions that con- 
stitutes the sentimen t of love ’ (MacDougall, op. nit , , 
p. 123). In its active manifestations it is really a 
complex emotional state. Tho germ is tender 
emotion, but tender emotion tinged with pity, 
moral indignation, or sympathetically induced 
pain or pleasure, as the case may be. That such 
emotions appear to be innate in some people is 
a matter of experience. Cf. the Scots proverb, 

‘ Kindness comes o’ will : it canna be oof t ’ (bought). 
On the other hand, it is also a psychological law 
that reciprocation intensifies sentiment. Some 
instincts die for want of satisfaction ; ‘ the milk of 
human kindness’ tends to foster a corresponding 
impulse in those to whom it is imparted; ci. 
Sophocles, A j. 522 : 

jgapic x*< uv y^P Irrriv tj tiVtovct' aei. 

And * kindness, nobler ever than revenge * 
(Shakespeare, As You Like It, iv. iii. 130), is one 
of those altruistic impulses which bind the human 
family together and ennoble tho social order. 

Litbraturh.— I n addition to the authorities quoted above, 
the following may be consulted: H. Sidgwick, Methods of 
Ethics ®, Loudon, ll)01, bk. iii. chs. iv., vui. ; J. R. Seeley, 
Ecce Homo**, do. 1870, ch9. xlx., xx. ; F. G. Peabody, Jesus 
Christ and the Social Question, New York, 1901 ; J. Butler, 
Sermons, ed. J. II. Bernard, London, 1900, xl., xli. 'Upon the 
Love of our Neighbour.’ R. MARTIN POPE. 
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as applying to modern times : * king ’ is * the usual 
title of the male sovereign ruler of an independent 
State, whose position is either purely hereditary, or 
hereditary under certain legal conditions, or, if elec- 
tive, is considered to give to the elected the same 
attributes and rank as those of a (purely or partly) 
hereditary ruler.’ 1 In English history the term 
1 king * first appeared as the name of chiefs of the 
Anglo-Saxon kins. The O.E. cyning, cyng , or 
ring seems to imply the ‘representative’ or the 
cynn. Each tribe elected its cyning from a ‘royal * 
cynn. When Wessex rose to predominance in the 
10th cent., these trilial kings disappeared, and the 
Wessex king was the representative of the Angel- 
cynn. 

The Greek fitunXeri, the Latin rex, the Persian 
shah, and the Hebrew melck present other aspects 
of the institution. The early Greek &va£ is an 
ethical rather than a political term. In paaiXsh 
and rex there are proofs of priestly office and sur- 
vivals of magical duties. The reasons for the 
abolition of the monarchy by the Romans remain 
somewhat obscure. It is a remarkable fact that 
the term rex was practically a tabued word ever 
afterwards. To avoid it, the emperors adopted 
such designations as imperntor and princeps. The 
Oriental ideas of a divine king, as exempli Hod by 
Persia, China, and Japan, hardly suffice to explain 
the horror of the Roman attitude. The religious 
aspect of kingship is to be seen in the Hebrew 
melek. 

I. Origins. — Anthropological research has lately 
revolutionized opinion as to the origin of kingly 
offico. Without excluding the elements of leader- 
ship, organization, and generalship in war, J. G. 
Frazer has established by a long array of facts the 
theory that among primitive peoples it was the 
medicine-man, the shaman, or public magician 
who laid the foundations, at least in part, of the 
kingly office. 

* Beginning as little more than a simple conjurer, the medicine- 
man or magician tends to blossom out into a full-blown god and 
king in one.’ a 

R. M. Codrington observes of the Melanesian 
political system : 

* The power of chiefs has hitherto rested upon the belief in 
their supernatural power derived from the spirits or ghosts 
with which they had intercourse. As this belief has failed, in 
the Banks’ Islands for example some time ago, the position of a 
chief has tended to become obscure ; and oa this belief is now 
being generally undermined a new kind of chief mu8t needs 
arise, unless a time of anarchy is to begin.’ 3 

Here the spiritual and temporal powers are com- 
bined in one person. In other cases there is a con- 
vergence of tlio two. 

Thus, in New Guinea, 'chiefs have not nccoBsarily super- 
natural powers, but a sorcerer is looked upon as a chief ; 4 and 
in Matahele land the power of the witch doctors was as great as, 
if not greater than, the king’s. 0 

It is true, in a logical sense, that the dual rule of 
the pope and the emperor in mediaeval Europe is a 
case of division ; historically it was a case of acci- 
dental competition, the spiritual power aiming at 
political ascendancy. This result had been antici- 
ated in lower cultures. Centuries later in date, 
ut ages earlier in evolution, the Pelew Islanders 
provide an instructive example. 

1 In some of the islands the god [a man possessed by a divinity] 
is political sovereign of the land ; and ... is raised to the samo 
high rank, and rules, as god and king, over all the other chiefs.' *> 
Two psychological tendencies may be traced in 
these elemental ideas about the divine kitig or 
human god : a veneration for authority and a belief 
in magic. The intonse feeling of loyalty shown by 
i OSD , ».t>. 

" Jf. G. Frazer, The Magic A rt, London, 1011, 1. S75. 

8 The Melanesians, Oxford, 1891, p. 40. 

4 J. Chalmers, in JAI xxvii. [1897-98] 334. 

° L. Decle, Three Years in Savage AJriea, London, 1898, 
p. 164. 

« Frazer, Magic Art, I. 889, quoting J. Kubary, ‘ Die Religion 
der Pelauer ’ in A. Bastian, AUer lei aus Volks- untl Menschen- 
kunde, Berlin, 1888, 1. SO ft. 


the Jacobites is a modern instance of the former 
tendency ; popular beliefs about the supernatural 
power of the pope and even the priest among 
Roman Catholic peasants are an instance of the 
latter. 

The Siamese language has no word ‘by which 
any creature of higher rank or greater dignity 
than a monarch can be described ; and the mission- 
aries, when they speak of God, are forced to use 
the native word for ‘ king.’ 1 4 In India every king 
is regarded as little short of a present god.’" 
Among the Battak of Sumatra there rules a king 
who is held to be a god.® The Sultan of Menang- 
kabau was worshipped similarly. 4 In the South 
Sea region the same ideas prevailed. The king of 
Tahiti was identified with the gods of the land.® 

Frazer’s view lias its most luminous illustration 
in the Malay beliefs collected by \V. W. Skeat. 

‘The theory,’ he concludes, ' of the real divinity of a king is 
said to be held strongly in tho Malay region. Nut only is the 
king’s person considered sacred, but the sanctity of his body is 
supposed to communicate itself to his regalia and to slay those 
who break the roval taboos. Thus it is firmly believed that any- 
one who seriously olYends tho royal person, who imitates or 
touches even for a moment the chief objects of the regalia, or 
who wrongfully makes use of the insignia or privileges of royalty, 
will be kina daulat , that is, struck dead by a Bort of electric 
discharge of that divine power which the Malays suppose to 
reside in the king’s person and to which they give the name of 
daulat or sanctity. The regalia of every petty Malay state aro 
believed to bo endowed with supernatural powers ; and we are 
told that “the extraordinary strength of the Malay belief in tho 
supernatural powers of tho regalia of their sovereigns can only 
be thoroughly realised after » study of their romances, in which 
their kings are credited with ail the attributes of inferior gods, 
whose birth, as indeed every subsequent act of their after life, 
is attended by the most amazing prodigies." Now it is highly 
significant that the Malay magician owhh certain insignia which 
are Raid to be exactly analogous to the regalia of the divine king, 
and oven bear tho \ cry same name. ... It seems, therefore, to 
be a probable inference that In tho Malay region the regalia of 
kings are only the conjuring apparatus of their predecessors 
the magicians.’ 0 

2 , The supernatural aspect of kingship.— Turn- 
ing to special aspects of the curious personal influence 
which is the prototype of the divinity that ‘ doth 
hedge a king,’ and to some extent of his political 
power, we find the primitive king (or tribal or elan 
chief) to be very often not so much a representa- 
tive of his people as a puppet responsible for their 
welfare ana the course of nature determining it. 

‘At Rome and in other eitics of Latimn there was a priest 
called the Bacriftcial King or King of the Sacred Rites, and his 
wife bore the title of Queen of the Sacred Hites. In republican 
Athens the second annual magistrate of the state was called the 
King, and his wife the Queen ; tho functions of both were re- 
ligious. . . . Many other Greek democracies had titular kings, 
whoso duties, so far as they aro known, seem to have been 
priestly.’ 1 

Again, Asia Minor in historical times was * the seat of various 
great religious capitals peopled by thouHonds of sacred slaves, 
and ruled by pontiffs who wielded at once temporal and spiritual 
authority, like the popes of mediaeval Koine. Such priest-ridden 
cities were Zela and Pessinus. Teutonic kings, again, in tho 
old heathen days seem to have stood in the portion, and to 
have exercised tho powors, of high priests. Tho Emperors of 
China offer public sacrifices, the details of which are regulated 
by the ritual books. The King of Madagascar was high-priest 
of the realm.’ 8 

Such cases are complete prototypes of priestly 
rulo os it has occurred in Hebrew and European 
society, hut they derive from the exactly analogous 
authority of the savage sorcerer, who' establishes 
an unofficial, but imperative, intluence over native 
credulity. The fact is interesting that, where tho 
ruler, either in primitive or in modern times, lias 
not combined religions duties with political office, 
the credulous public have often treated him as a 
priest or a god. The fact indicates a more or less 

l E. Young, The Kingdom of the Yellow Kobe, London, 1898, 
p. 142. 

* M. Monier- Williams, Religious Thought and Life in India, 
London, 1883, p. 269. 

* Tijdsehrift voor Ncderlandsch Indie, iii. fls7Uj 289. 

4 W. Marsden, Sumatra s , London, 1811, p. 370 f. 

0 W. Ellis, Polynesian Researches*, London, 1832-30, iii. 108. 

« Frazer, Magic Art, 1. 398, 382. 

7/6. 1.44 f. 8 lb, i. 47 f. 
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permanent association between authority and super- 
natural power in the popular mind. 

The primitive sorcerer and the primitive * king, 1 
his successor, were associated witn the regulation 
of natural forces and the course of the seasons. 
Terms equivalent to ‘god * or 1 king* are regularly 
applied to tho sorcerer of the seasons, just as ins 
(lowers are domanded of the tiolitical ruler. Re- 
sponsibility for the social welfare is balanced by 
social veneration. 

‘The king of Loango is honoured by his people “ as though 
he were a god. . . . They believe that he can let them have 
rain when he likes ; and once a year, in December, which is the 
time they want rain, the people oome to beg of him to grant it 
to them." ’ 1 Among the Wanyoro of Central Africa, * the great 
dispenser, he who has absolute and uncontrollable power over 
tho rain, is the king; but he can divide his power with other 
persona, go that the benefit may be distributed over various 
parts of the kingdom.’ The Barotse on the Zambesi believe 
'that a chief is a demigod, and in heavy thunderstorms the 
ltarotse flock to the chief’s yard for protection from tho light- 
ning. I have been greatly distressed at Beeing them fall on 
their knees before the chief, entreating him to open the water- 

t iots of heaven and send rain upon tneir gardens. . . . The 
dng’s servants declare themselves to be mvinciblo, because 
they are the servants of God (meaning the king).'* Rajah 
Brooke, the English ruler and benefactor of Sarawak, was re- 
garded by his subjects as possessing magical powers for social 
welfare. ‘ Once when a European remarked that the rice-crops 
of the Hamban tribe were thin, the chief Immediately replied 
that they could not be otherwise, sinoe Rajah Brooke had never 
visited them, and he begged that Mr. Brooke might be Induced 
to visit his tribe, and remove the sterility of their land.' * To 
come nearer home, ‘ it was the belief among the ancient Irish 
that when their kings acted in conformity with tho institutions 
of their ancestors, the seasons were favourable, and that the 
earth yielded Its fruit In abundance; but when they violated 
these laws, that plague, famine, and inclemency of weather 
were the result.’* 


The last case, among others, indicates that a 
social inertia has its effect in producing such de- 
pendence upon responsible persons. It is so in the 
relations of people and priest, and of labour and 
capital. When science is yet unlxjrn, results mete- 
orological are believed to be in the control of human 
rulers, on the same lines as are social happenings. 

The power of the people against the ‘king 5 is 
very early exemplified. Primitive folk dealing 
witli a defaulting magic-king are not unlike the 
Commonwealth dealing with Charles I. The differ- 
ence is one of education. 

In W. Africa, 'whon prayers and offerings presented to the 
king have failed to procure rain, his subjects bind him with 
ropes and take him by force to the grave or his forefathers, that 
he may obtain from them the needed rain.' 5 If harvest fails in 
Loango, the king is deposed.® 1 Fetish kings ’ are common in 
Africa ; they afford remarkable instances of the combination of 
religious and civil power. On the Grain Coast there wan one 
who was regarded os ‘responsible for the health of the com- 
munity, the fertility of the earth, and the. abundance of fish in 
the sea and rivers; and if the country suffers in any of these 
respects [he] the Rodio is deposed from his office.’! 


Put into modem terms, this is merely dissatis- 
faction with the government, whose permanent, 
and in many cases nominal, head is a king. 

Popular resentment for failure to fulfil responsible 
functions has gone further. 

1 In the time of the Swedish king Domalde a mighty famine 
hroko out, which lasted several years, and could be Btayed by 
the blood neither of beasts nor of men. Therefore, in a great 
popular assembly held at Upsala, the chiefs decided that King 
Domalde himself was the cause of the scarcity and must be 
sacrificed for good seasons. So they slew him and smeared 
with his blood the altars of the gods.’® When tho Chukchi 
suffered from a pestilence, the shamans persuaded tho people 
that the chief must be slain.® 


3. Departmental kings. — The association of 
sacred or magical functions ‘ occurs/ says Frazer, 
l Frazer, op. eit. i. 890, quoting authorities. 

9 F. S. Arnot, G -arenganre, London [1S89], p. 78. 

* H. Low, Sarawak , London, 1848, p. 269. 

* J. O’ Donovan, The Hook of liiphtx, Dublin, 1847, p. 8 n. 

6 J. B. Labat, Relation historujue de I’Ethiopie occidental*. 
Paris, 1782, ii. 172 f. 

® A. Bastian, Die deutsche Expedition an der Loango-Kunte, 
Jena, 1874, 1. 864. 

t J. L. Wilson, Western Africa, London, I860, p. 129. 

® Frazer, op. eit. i. 866 f., quoting 8. Sturlason, Chronicle of 
the. Kings of Norway, tr. S. Laing, London, 1844, Baga i., chs. 
38, 47. 

* F. Llobreoht, Zur Volkskunde, Ileilbronii, 187P, p. 15. 


‘ frequently outside the limits of classical antiquity, 
and is a common feature of societies at all stages 
from barbarism to civilisation. Further, it appears 
that the royal priest is often a king not only in 
name but in fact, swaying the sceptre as well as 
the crosier/ 1 It appears that specialization was 
as familiar to primitive society as it is to us. 
Kings of rain, of fire, and of water are described 
by Frazer. 

The natives of the Upper Nile acknowledge as 'kings* only 
' the Kings of the Rain, Mata Kodou, who are credited with 
the power of giving rain at the proper time, that Is, Id the 
rainy season. . . . Each householder betakes himself to the 
King of the Rain and offers him a cow that he may make the 
blessed waters of heaven to drip on the brown and withered 

f iastures. If no shower falls, the people assemble and demand 
h&t the king shall give them rain ; and if the sky still continues 
cloudless, they rip up his belly, in which he Is believed to keep 
the storms.’ 2 

Two famous instances of ‘departmental* kings 
of nature are the Cambodian king of the fire and 
kin" of the water.® These men nave no political 
authority; ‘ they are simple peasants, living by 
the sweat of their brow and tne offerings of the 
faithful/ Accounts vary, however ; one avers that 
they arc members of royal families, that is to say, 
their families are ‘royal.* The offices are heredi- 
tary— another interesting point. There is a political 
king of Cambodia who interchanges gifts with those 
two mysterious personages. They are clearly sur- 
vivals, and the term ‘ king * as applied to them is 
significant. 

4. Royal tabus. — Where royal tabus are con- 
nected with a ruler’s daily life and action, the 
same magical or supernatural functions are to be 
inferred as existing or surviving. The tabus are 
intended to preserve not so much the life of the 
king as his mystic power and communion with the 
forces of nature— his ‘virtue/ or mana. In the 
case of a special language employed when speak- 
ing to or of the king, it is not clear whether we 
have to deal with a 'mere ceremonial respect for 
royalty or a real tabu. 

The sacred language devoted to the king of Siam includes 
special terms for his head, feet, and even hie breath. Particular 
verbs are used for sleeping, eating, and other actions.* The 
smallest detail of the life of a king in Loango was regulated by 
tabus.® For the kings of Egypt ‘everything was fixed . . . 
by law, not only their official duties, but even the details of 
their daily life. . . . The hours, both of day and night, were 
arranged at which the king had to do, not what he pleased, but 
what was prescribed for him.’ ® 

A widely spread tabu is that the king may not 
be seen when eating or drinking. Again, the king 
is confined to his palace, and his face is veiled. 7 
The case of the Mikado was an extraordinary 
instance of tabu. 8 The practice of killing the king 
is explained by Frazer as due to a desire to prevent 
his mystic power from decaying,® but the subject 
is stilf obscure. 

The continuity in European civilization of these 
ideaB with the later aspects of kingsliin is shown 
by tho case of the Athenian j8a<riXei / /y > the Roman 
rex, and others. 10 In England and France the 
belief that the touch of the king cured scrofula 
lasted till comparatively modern times. 11 

The theory of the divine right of kings was a 
recrudescence of the same tendency, but not a 
1 Frazer, op. cii. ii. 1. 

9 * Excursion de M. Brun-Rollct dans la region sup&rieurc du 
Nil,’ Bulletin de la SociHi de Q6ographie, ii. [1852] 421. 

* Frazer, op. eit. ii. 8ff. 

* Young, The Kingdom qf the Yellow Robe, p. 142. 

® liastian, op. cit. 1. 855. 

• Diodorus Siculus, i. 70. 

7 Frazer, Taboo and the Perth of the Soul, London, 1911, 
p. 117 ff. 

8 lb. 2 IT. 

9 Frazer, The Dying God, London, 1911, p. 9ff. 

10 Frazer suggests that the Roman rex was considered to be 
on incarnation of Jupiter (Magic Art, ii. 174 ff.). 

11 T. J. Pettigrew, Superstitions connected with the History 
and Practice of Medicine and Surgery, London, 1844, p. 117 ff. ; 
see, further, art. King’s Evil. 
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survival. It was a legal theory, chiefly due to 
Hobbes, and then exaggerated by Filmer. 1 

5. Division of political and religious kingship.— 
The process and causes of the gradual separation 
of the civil and religious functions of tne king 
have been described by Frazer : 

'The burdensome observances attached to the royal or 
priestly office produced their natural effect. Either men 
refused to accept the office, which hence tended to fall into 
abeyanoe ; or, accepting it, they sank under its weight into 
spiritless creatures, cloistered recluses, from whose nerveless 
Angers the reins of government slipped into the firmer grasp 
of men who were often content to wield the reality of sover- 
eignty without its name. In some countries this rift in the 
supreme power deepened into a total and permanent separation 
of the spiritual and temporal powers, the old royal house 
retaining their purely religious functions, while the civil 
government passed into the hands of a younger and more 
vigorous race/ 8 

Typical examples are those of Japan, Mexico, 
and Athens. 1 The W. African practice of having 
a ‘ fetish,’ or religious, king and a political king 
seems not to be due to the causes cited above. 

6. Evolutionary importance of the king.— An 
interesting aspect of the early evolution of the 
kingship is its social importance. It has been 
argued that the rise of monarchy was essential 
to the emergence of the race from savagery. 4 The 
development proceeds from the chief of a clan or 
tribe to the king, generally primus inter pares, 
and not autocratic, of various tribes federated or 
consolidated into a nation. The case of Wessex 
is typical. Tn the Roman world ‘king’ was a 
superior title to ‘emperor* ; medievalism reversed 
the precedence. In medieval times also the 
nation was often in contrast with the kingdom, 
the latter being rather the domain of a lord. 

Apart from the advantages of organization under 
one sovereign, various social privileges follow from 
the institution. Thus the king serves as a general 
asylum and refuge for the poor, the weak, and the 
wronged. The appeal to Caesar and the Haro of 
the Channel Islands are two cases out of many. 
The king protects strangers and fatherless children. 
He is a focus of patriotic feeling. 

7. Intellectual aspect of the early kingship.— 
With regard to the primitive religious or fetish 
king, Frazer observes that such men must have 
been the ablest. They were not mere fighting 
men, but medicine-men, dealing with the crude 
elements of science and art. Carpenter has 
pointed out that the savage sorcerer, shaman, and 
medicine-man arc very frequently of a type inter- 
mediate between the two sexes, and that such 
types are often credited, and justly, with unusual 
insight. But for the power exerted by theso 
types, he thinks that social functions would never 
have broadened out, but that men would have 
remained hunters and fighters, and womon agri- 
cultural labourers and managers of the house. 5 

8. The modern attitude to kingship.— Since the 
17th cent, there has been a tendency to regard 
kingship as a survival, unsuitable to a democratic 
political society. America and France have sub- 
stituted a president of the republic. This involves 
once more the question of terminology. The 
president w ith a veto or casting vote is a king in 
effect ; the king who may only advise is not a king 
in effect. 

9. Dramatic and mock kings.— The imitation 
of kingship in folk-drama and ritual may be a 
survival from the old religious office and its duties, 
or merely an assimilation. The extraordinary 

f revalence of this is illustrated by Mannhardt and 
'razor abundantly. It includes the May King, 
1W. A. Phillips, art. 'King,' In J. N. Figgis, The 

Theory of the Divine Right of Kings, Cambridge, 1896 ; art. 
Divine Riant. 

9 Frazer, Taboo, p. 17. 8 76. p. 21 f. 

9 Frazer, Lectures on the Early History of the Kingship , 
London. 1005, p. 82. 

• E. Carpenter, Intermediate Types, London, 1014, p. 171. 


King Hop, King of the Be&n, and others. The 
mock kings, Buffering death as substitutes for the 
real, form a curious problem. 1 

Literature.— This la given In the article. For the legal 
status of primitive kings see A. H. Post, Orundries der 
ethnolog . Jurisprudent, Oldenburg and Leipzig, 1891-95, i. 
887-417. A. E. Crawley. 

KING (Egyptian).— A vast subject like king- 
ship in Egypt demands delimitations and elimina- 
tions. Tne Pharaoh, in the Nile valley, was, in a 
sense, an epitome of the whole life of the nation, 
and the Egyptian monuments and texts are full of 
his names and symbols. We need not discuss the 
historical or administrative aspect of the monarchic 
institution, or the material life of the king, hut shall 
confine ourselves to a treatment of tho kingship of 
classical Egypt in its religious and ethical bear- 
ings. 

1. The religious character of Egyptian king- 
ship. — From the very first the most striking char- 
acteristic revealed by the examination of the titles, 
names, and prerogatives of the king in Egypt has 
been the exclusively religious — or rather divine — 
origin of the various elements involved in the 
Egyptian definition of monarchy. Even tho refer- 
ences to functions or prerogatives of a feudal or 
military character are, in reality, simple deduc- 
tions from the divine functions or nature of the 
monarch. This is true even of things which might 
at first sight seem to be survivals or reminiscences 
of historical or political events. Investigation 
shows that here also the reminiscences are purely 
mythological in character (c.ff., the alleged proto- 
historic wars from which tho king derives some of 
his titles, or whoso anniversaries he celebrates). 
Tn fact, there is nothing in any of the attributes or 
denominations of the kingship (titles, costumo, 
functions, etc.) which might be a survival or indi- 
cation of the historic modes of formation or of the 
origins of the monarchy. Some material signs 
(such as the sceptre [hikii] of the shepherd people, 
or the plaited lock, worn exclusively by gods and 
their royal heirs) enable arclueology to outline 
hypothetical theories regarding the possible origin 
01 tho masters w’ho inq>osed their rule upon the 
Nile valley ; but tho texts and monuments yield 
no information whatever regarding these begin- 
nings j and, as far back as we can go, we find our- 
selves in the presenco of a conception of monarchy 
which is composed of purely theological elements 
and based solely upon the assimilation of tho king 
to the gods who are the makers of the world and 
the mythical founders of Egyptian society. This 
explains the importance attached by the Egyptians 
to the power and to the exact utterance of tho 
different names by which they designated the 
king. These names, taken together, form a kind 
of abr(g6 of the nature of the rharaoli, and of tho 
royal attributes. 

a. The divine lineage of the king. --The various 
names of the king prove, by all their elements, 
that the divine filiation of the master of Egypt is 
as ancient as Egyptian society. The earliest lorm 
of Egyptian religion which we can reach by the 
Pyramid texts and the funerary literature belongs 
to a period remotely pre-historic. We find here 
the old ‘ sky-god,’ source of life and death, of rain 
and heavenly fire. Among his names, that of 
Hord (symbolized conventionally by the hawk) 
has given rise to the so-called ' hawk names,’ 
which appear among the most ancient forms of 
royal names with which we are acquainted— viz. 
the series of names from the monuments belonging 
to the Tliinite period (1st and Ilnd dynasties). 
These show, when set in order, that the reigning 

1 Frazer, M agio Art, I. 11, 11. 84 f., 378 f., The Dying God, pp. 
149 f., 205 it., The Scapegoat, Loudon, 1918, pp. 218ff., 807 u., 
813 tf. 
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king ia a form or emanation upon this earth of the 
Supreme Being — or, more exactly, one of the 
fouls’ of that Being. The ‘hawk name,’ prob- 
ably the most ancient of all those that have been 
borne by the aovereigns of the Nile valley, per- 
sisted to the very end of the nation’s history, 
preserved by the subtlety of successive theologies 
at the periods when the original * sky-god’ had 
been replaced by the ‘sun-god’ as creator of the 
world. How this has taken place cannot be ex- 
plained here ; it must suffice to say that that 
ancient name had become, in historio times, what 
is still called in Egyptian archoeology the ‘ Ilorus 
name,’ or sometimes (very inaccurately, through 
the perpetuation of an old error) the ‘standard- 
name’ (see below). 

The primitive conceptions of the pro-historic 
.Egyptian religions later than the slcy-god are 
found in the titles and epithets given to the king 
in the very ancient liturgies, and in the protocol of 
the Thinite monuments. There, where he is called, 
e./ 7 ., ‘ the two fiord,’ or the * Hord-Siti,’ we see a 
reminiscence of the system which divided the 
world into two halves, each with its Supreme God, 
in heaven and on earth. Similarly, the religion of 
the sky-goddess Nuit, who was believed to have 
produced the world, first by her own activity, and 
later by union with the earth-god Sibil, gave the 
king the name of ‘son of Nuit’ or ‘eldest son of 
Sibil. ’ This prepared the way for tho assimilation 
of the Pharaoh to Ita, then to Osiris, according as 
the successive theologies, reversing the order of 
the first cosmogonies, have made R& the son of 
Nuit, or, on tho other hand, the father of SibQ 
and Nuit, and the grandfather of Osiris. In the 
last form, the Pharaoh is the successor of Osiris, 
as tho direct descendant of Horus, son of the pair 
Isis-Osiris. These various assimilations have been 
justified by an examination of hundreds of Egyptian 
texts, and may be accepted here. The point which 
it is essential to keep in mind is that at all periods, 
and throughout all the cosmogonic religions of 
Egypt, tho outstanding characteristic of the king 
has always been that he was either an incarnation 
of the god who made the world or his son (in the 
literal sense of the word, not symbolically, or by 
a mystic adoption, but by real filiation). The 
king of Egypt has thuH never been merely a repre- 
sentative or interpreter of the Supremo God, or 
his * vicar’ ; cither he is the god himself, manifest 
upon the earth in a human body in which is incar- 
nate one of tho souls of the god, or he is the god’s 
own son. 

The form of this affirmation best known to us is 
the title of So lia, ‘son of the sun,’ which was 
inaugurated as early as the middle of the Vth 
dynasty, under the influence of the priesthood of 
lleliopolis, and persisted as long as the Pharaonic 
protocol was in existence (see below). 

This divine descent was, as a rule, proved by the 
ordinary genealogy. From ancestor to ancestor, 
the reigning king was able to trace back his line- 
age to the fabulous Menes, or Mini, the legendary 
founder of the first human Egyptian dynasty, and 
from him he went back through the mythical reigns 
of the Men&s as far as Horus, son of Isis, and son 
and avenger of his father Osiris, the first king-god 
of the valley of the Nila But in certain excep- 
tional cases (of which we possess three or four 
historical examples), in order to establish his 
legitimacy indisputably, the Pharaoh seems to 
have claimed the testimony of a more direct and 
recent intervention of the Supreme God. Thus 

( 1 ) iu the temple of Luxor for Amcnhotep ill., 

( 2 ) in the temple of Deir-el-Bahri for Hatchopsitfl, 
and (3) at Ennent for Cresarion, tho bas-reliefs 
tell how the god hirnself descended to tho earth in 
order to have union with the queen and himself 


beget the little prince who should one day reign 
over Egypt. They also show the birth of the 
divine scion, the magic charms which accom- 
panied him, and the benediction of the god upon 
the new-born child when it was presented to hinu 

To the priesthood of the Nile valley, however, 
such a conception of the king appeared inadequate. 
They felt that the kingship must be the final result 
of all that legendary Egypt had known of divine 
domination ; or, rather, that it meant the total 
heritage of all that the world contained of the 
forces belonging to the beneficent gods. Hence 
the walls of the temples show tho king as heir and 
adopted son of all the great deities of the national 
pantheon in succession— the great feudal gods of 
the Nile valley and the chief elementary or stellar 
gods. 

In the case of gods, the king is styled ‘well- 
beloved son,’ and he addresses all the gods by the 
name ‘Father.’ In tho cohc of goddesses, they 
make the young king their veritable son by giving 
him milk from their breast in token of adoption 
(y.v.). Even this accumulation of divinity seemed 
insufficient to the Egyptians to constitute their 
god-king completely. The true Pharaoh does not 
exist, theologically speaking, until he has received, 
at Heliopolis, all the nmgico-religious consecrations 
which transform him into a living incarnation of 
Rfi, the sun -god, creator of tho world. The 
elaborate series of ceremonies employed to accom- 
plish that transformation is well known to us to- 
day through: ( 1 ) the historical inscriptions, such 
as that of the celebrated Ethiopian conqueror 
Piankhi, ( 2 ) the ritual published in the Pyramid 
texts, ( 3 ) the bas-reliefs and special enactments of 
the solar temples of Abilsir, (4) the extracts from 
anointing anti coronation scenes sculptured in the 
great temples, chiefly at Thebes, (5) the statues 
and statuettes commemorating coronations (notably 
at Karnak), and ( 6 ) tho descriptive scenes telling 
of the * jubile ’ feasts of haosadu (see below). 
Finally, the Thinite monuments discovered at 
Abydos provide evidence that the whole of this 
ceremonial was already established, in its essential 
elements, at the Thinite period. Even under the 
1 st dynasty there appeared scenes of that distant 
epoch similar to thoso found in the Greek period 
upon the walls of the temple of Ed fa or other 
sanctuaries built in Egypt by the Ptolemys. 

3 . The royal titles.— The king, then, is a being 
constituted by all that, in this world, religion could 
know of divine forces, governing powers, magic 
resources, and super - terrestrial science. The 
enumeration of the many virtues and heritages of 
the king naturally resulted in the redaction of a 
long protocol, which was practically an abrtgt of 
all the historical and pre-historical sources that 
had contributed to form such a personage. A 
king of Egypt had at least five names in the 
classical period: ( 1 ) ‘birth-name,’ which is his 
human name, expressing the relation of the reign- 
ing dynasty to one or another of the great pro- 
vincial gods of Egypt (c.< 7 ., Thothmes = *Th 6 th 
has fashioned him’; Amenhotep=*‘ho is united 
to Amen ’) ; this is the name which is preceded by 
the epithet * son of the sun ’ (S 6 lift) in the inscrip- 
tions ; ( 2 ) the coronation name, preceded by the 
affirmation of kingship over the world of the north 
and world of the south by the heraldic figuration 
of the Reed and the Bee ; 1 this name (chosen by 

1 This figuration of the king as holr of the crown of the north 
and crown of the south is of purely sacerdotal origin, and not 
historical, resting upon an astrological conception of the divi- 
sion of tho world and its forces. It was regarded as figuring a 
state of things which had actually existed in Egypt, and it nas 
given rise to the idea that at the period anterior to history 
there had really been two kingdoms in Egypt, one of the north 
and one of the south, and that they were united under Mends 1 . 
Most scholars seem to have adopted that view, unconsciously 
instigated, perhaps, by the opinion of the first Egyptologists, 
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the astrological colleges of priests according to 
horoscopic indications) materialized, somehow or 
other, tlie aspect and attributes of the particular 
solar soul that came to transform the young prince 
into a god on the day of his anointing; it was 
sometimes a long motto expressing the rOIe or the 
energies of R& in this world (e.g>, ‘lift is the lord 
of the cosmos/ ‘ Great are the successive becomings 
of Ha’); (3) the hawk name (i.e. sky-god name 
[see above]) ; this was enclosed in a kina of panel 
or rectangle representing a facade of a palace, and 
surmounted by the hawk, divine HorQ ; (4) a 
name called in arclueology * name of the vulture 
and of Urreus/ intended to express the king’s 
authority, which reached to the extreme frontiers 
of Egypt, from El Kab to Btllo ; (5) a name, often 
incorrectly called ‘ golden hawk name/ which, 
preceded by the figure of a hawk perched on a 
sign of gold (nub), declares in reality that the 
king is the heir to the stellar powers who share 
the two astrological halves of the universe. 

To this list, absolutely necessary for tho com- 
plete title of a reigning king, etiquette usually 
added a number of almost imperative epithets in- 
tended to express aspects or important attributes 
of the king-god. Sometimes, as heir of the war- 
like gods, ho was called ‘Powerful Bull/ some- 
times ‘the master who can do everything’ (Nib 
iri kliitii), or 4 Resplendent in his glorious appear- 
ings ’ (Nib klmil). Some of these names expressing 
the virtues or forces of the kingship bear a curious 
resemblance to those which describe (or designate) 
the kings of certain monarchies in black Africa 
(c.< j., the sovereigns of Dahomey or of Benin), and 
it would be wort h while to draw up a list of the 
possible comparisons. None of these epithets 
should be regarded (as they too often are) as 
arising from vanity or grandiloquence, for each 
corresponds theologically to a very precise defini- 
tion of a function or forco belonging to one or 
other of the great gods of Egypt. 

One of the most characteristic epithets, which, 
moreover, has not yet been found in any other 
African religion, is the epithet ‘Good God** (Notir 
Notirii) ; it is of constant occurrence, and is one 
of the most manifest signs of the role which the 
earthly kingship filled in the ideas of the Egyptians 
(see below). 

The laudatory titles and titles of etiquette 
imagined by the protocol (e.g., ‘Double Palace/ 
‘Sublime Gate/ ‘Sun of the two Earths’) are too 
numerous to detail here. One of the secondary 
epithets of this official phraseology has had a 
singular fortune. It designates tho king by the 
veiled expression ‘Great Dwelling’ ( = the Iioyal 
Residence), the equivalent of which is found in 
the royal title-list of certain black monarchies of 
W. Africa. The Egyptian term pir-ad has become 
the word ‘ Pharaoh/ which served throughout the 
classical world to designate the king of Egypt. 

4. The earthly counterpart of the gods.— The 
sovereign is thus a singularly complex person, 
whose body contains even more souls (bin), 
doubles (kail), and ‘shadows’ (haibit) than that of 
ordinary men (see Body [Egyptian]). These are 
frequently figured being formed by the gods in 
heaven, or being suckled at birth by the fairies, or 
accompanying tne king (but distinct from him) in 
coronation and procession scenes. 

As the king of Egypt is a living epitome of all 
that is divine in the Nilo valloy, tho explanation 
of his functions is clear. First, he is in every 
function an earthly image of the various gods, and 

who were more or less influenced themselves by some fugitive 
connexions with Itiblical history. Things took place probably 
in a less simple manner, ami the collection of kingdoms or of 
pre- historic principalities of which Eg.ipt was formed must 
rather have passed through phases similar to those of the forma- 
tion of the modern kingdom of the * King of Kings * of Ethiopia. 


performs their legendary activity on tho earth. 
In his justice he is Thftth, in his power he is Ra ; 
like the first divine masters of the divine valley, 
he destroys the enemies of the work done by the 
ancient gods when they assisted Ra in the conflict 
against darkness and in the organization of tho 
Kdffnot. This view, the very beginning of dualism 
(q. v.), originated in the primitive cosmogony, and 
was later transformed by the Osirian legend into 
the myth of the conflict between the partisans of 
Horus and the had spirits who were the friends 
of Set. The Pharaoh is thus heir to the powers 
and qualities of the good gods, whose powers are 
symbolized by, and materialized in, the various 

f aeces of the royal costume (sceptres, crowns, neck- 
aces, bracelets, pectorals, girdles, talismans, 
amulets, precious stones, magic jewels, etc.). 
These symlxdieal ornaments probably originated 
in the same way as the magical disguise worn by 
heathen fetish-chiefs; they were neither purely 
priestly tradition nor simply magical in character. 
The organized theologies ascribed to tho royal 
person a thousand different rftles, implying a 
thousand traditional moral duties and magical 
powers. Some of these duties concern war, and 
perhapH may seem somewhat brutal for our taste ; 
others are as noble ns modern thought could de- 
sire. Scenes and texts display the king ‘ as a hull 
young, ardent, and resistless, which tramples down 
under its hoofs the enemies of Egypt* ( Hymn of 
Thothmcs 111.), the ‘rebels,’ the ‘accursed/ the 
‘children of ruin’; as a ‘devouring lion’; as a 
Sudan leopard ; or as a hawk which tears and 
rends the foreign nations with beak anti claws (cf. 
the Thinite palettes). To each of those represen- 
tations there is attached a rAle formerly played by 
tho national gods, which the king assumed when 
he ascended the throne of Horus. The lion, the 
griffin, the bull, the hawk, ami tho sphinx are 
repetitions in painting and sculpture of state- 
ments made by hundreds of texts. The king 
‘treading the nine hows under his feet/ and 
‘placing his sandals on the head of his foes/ re- 
presents an essential side of the perpetual duty of 
tho divine monarch — as essential as the side re- 
presented by the expression ‘ Lord of all order and 
truth,* or by the figuration, under his throne, of 
tho Nile gods gathering into sheaves the heraldic 
flowers of tho Lotus of the North and tho Red 
Lily of the South. Ka and his friends, tho gods, 
organized the world; their final purpose was the 
reign of order and the triumph of good. Egypt 
and its people were the land and people chosen 
and beloved by the gods; it was, therefore, 
essential that tho son 01 the gods should be able 
to bring the work to a successful issue, and this 
enterprise demanded that strangers, the ungodly, 
the enemies of Egypt, and all that was hostile 
to the ultimate triumph of the good should be 
destroyed or subdued. 

That obligation presupposed that in the practice 
of those virtues by which the conflict for tne good 
is maintained the king should be the pattern for 
his subjects. The Pharaoh was thus tho living 
image and continuation of that ‘Good Being/ 
called Osiris, who was the first god reigning on the 
earth in human form. He must maintain order 
in his kingdom, for administrative regularity is 
the first condition of material prosperity. He 
must ensure equal justice for all, protect the feeble, 
abhor iniquity, and bo like a father to his childien 
(as he himself communes with the god ‘as a sou 
talks to his father’). Ho must be Notir Nofirfl, 
the ‘Good God/ That in practice tho kings of 
Egypt were not adequate for so noble a task is of 
secondary importance, and the objection that the 
reality was remote from the official ideal has little 
philosophic value. The fact of real importance is 
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the rise of a human society able at such an early 
date to express in these outlines the origins and 
obligations of royal power. 

The moral ideal of the nation was consequently, 
at every step of the social scale, the imitation of 
the type of perfection incarnate theoretically in 
the Pharaoh, the son of Osiris. B&illet (see 
Literature) has shown the importance of that 
ideal in the evolution of Egyptian ethics and the 
influence which the moral character of the king- 
ship exercised in the codification of obligations. 

5. Practical results of the kingly ideal.— This 
ideal of kingship moulded all the manifestations 
of religious and public life in Egypt. As son and 
successor of all the divinities (national or local) of 
the kiugdom, the Pharaoh is by right the chief 
servitor of the Supreme God (honUf) and the chief 
pontiff of all the priesthoods. In the bas-reliefs of 
the temples he is figured as the chief officiating 

S riest, and everywhere he is represented in the 
wellings of his divine fathers, celebrating sacri- 
fice, offering incense or libations, or consecrating 
the offering, opening the tabernacle, adoring the 
divine image, and going in front of his retinue. 

He is also the necessary mediator between the 
ods and men; to him the divine will speaks in 
ivination ( q.v .) or in dreams (<7. v.). And he is 
the depositary of and the surety for the private 
endowments for the worship of the dead ; it is 
lie who explains the invariable title of the pro- 
scyntmes of the tombs: suton dU hotpu (= royal 
constitution of the offering). 

For the living and the dead the assurance of the 
royal approval is the supreme recompense. The 
episode of a dignitary commanded to the palace, 
arriving at the royal audience, and receiving the 
eulogy, or honorific distinctions (such as the * collar 
of gold ’) from the divine monarch, is the culmi- 
nating point of liis whole career, and the crowning 
moment which he wished to have depicted on the 
walls of his ‘eternal abode.* When he appears 
before the tribunal of Him who is the ancestor of 
Pharaoh, that will bo the decisive proof of his 
merit for worthy service of the gods. To his 
children it will be his last message, at once an 
example and a claim upon the Pharaoh’s good- 
will. The highest reward which the dead can 
attain is to receive from the king, in recognition 
of their services, materials for the rich parts of 
the tomb (the stela, the sarcophagus, and rare 
stones to be sculptured into figures of the ‘ double* 
of the deceased). The Theban frescoes of Gurneli 
and Amarna, stelae, as those of Ouni or Aliines, 
talcs like the romance of Sinuhit, and the lauda- 
tory biographies of every period prove that such 
ideas existed at the earliest period known to us, 
and that they persisted throughout the whole 
duration of Egyptian society. 

Finally, the laeal of the t’haraonic kingship ex- 
plains how, in public law', the god-king is regarded 
as the only master or possessor of the earth, and the 
only person who can give valid investituro in any 
office, lief, or dignity (see Inheritance [Egyptian]). 

6. The royal life. — Since so many divine prin- 
ciples are incarnate in the Pharaoh, the conse- 
quences are apparent in his life. He is at once 
god and man, and thus combines two groups of 
‘personalities,* which are curiously separated in 
certain religious circumstances where the man- 
king worships the god-king— himself. Ho builds 
and consecrates sanctuaries in his lifetime to his 
own ‘statues of millions of years’ (see, e.y., that 
of Tliothmes III. at Karnak and the relative in- 
scriptions at the temple of Ptali at Thebes ) ; as 
king he publicly worships his own consecrated 
images in the temples of his fathers ; and he is 
even Been (e.y. t at the Nubian temple of Soleb) 
coming in great pomp to inaugurate the edifice 


erected for the worship of his 'souls’ {bin) ; the 
living king, as a mortal prince, renders worship to 
the immortal fraction of divinity which became 
incarnate in him on his coronation day, or perhaps 
even to particles of a solar soul deposited in the 
human embryo on the very day of its conception 
in his mother’s womb. In the present state of our 
knowledge this theological distinction is offered 
with great reserve. 

Thli duality suggests a solution of the very difficult problem 
of the Egyptian habaadu, usually translated by the term 
‘Jubile,* which la only a provisional approximation. Few 
probloms of Egyptology have been so much discussed as the 
problem of the exact significance of these greet solemn feasts. 
They are mentioned in thousands of temple formula, and re- 
presentations of them exist, more or less abridged, from the 
earliest Thinite monuments down to the Ptolemaic inkuriptions. 
It is certain that the feast is an anniversary and a repetition 
of ooronation scenes ; but, although these ceremonies were the 
most important of the sovereign’s life, there is no precise know- 
ledge of their religious purpose or of the chronological condi- 
tions required for their celebration. The Qreelc term rptcucovra- 
•njptv has suggested the idea of a iubile every thirty years, 
bub that Is contradicted by repeated celebrations of the hab- 
mdu sometimes at very short Intervals by the same Pharaoh. 
A recent theory finds in the habtadu an * osirification ' of tko 
king, vis. a fictitious death of the sovereign, who returns 
through a fictitious resurrection for a new reign. That would 
be the substitution of a simulacrum for a pre-historic ceremony 
in which the king was really put to death at the end of a certain 
number of years, nocause he nad gradually lost the divine forces 
which made him the natural chief of the nation. No positive 
confirmation of such a practice has been found in any Egyp- 
tian text or scene. Egyptologists who are influenced by the 
examples collected by J. O. Frazer In his Golden Bough seem 
to believe that they have found an explanation of the ideal of 
kingship In the Nile valley in the practices of the non-civilized 
races ; but the opinion of the present writer is that the hab- 
8adu was rather a feast whose variable dates were indicated by 
astrology, and whose purpose was to infuse into the royal person 
a new particle of divinity, and that the sovereign was not at 
any time put to death either in fact or in symbol. 

7. Death.— The destinies of the king, post mor- 
tem, wore equally varied. Ilia human principle 
recoived the usual worship offered to ordinary dead 
men; his tomb, statues, funerary furnishings (at 
least in part), and sacrifices corresponded to the 
hypogees and nmstabas of his subjects. Like the 
‘doubles’ of other men, the ‘double* of the king’s 
human principle goes to dwell in the fields of the 
Osirian paradise, there to work and harvest (see, 
e.y., the scenes of the temple of Rainses Hi. at 
Medinet Halm). His divine principles go in other 
directions. The solar soul which formed part of 
his secret essence returns to Ra, the star from 
which it emanated. The bid return to the sky, 
where they are mingled with the sun, and perhaps 
accompany the sun in its course across the world 
and in its conflicts during the twelve hours of its 
nocturnal journey through the inferna (see, e.y. % 
the frescoes of the royal hypogees of the Biban-el 
Moluk). Here we see the adaptation to the solar 
theologies of more ancient conceptions, according 
to which the souls of the kings were one by one 
assimilated to the various stellar gods, as well as 
to the sun, moon, and planets. In spite of 
efforts towards unification made by the priests of 
Heliopolis, the Pyramid texts retain evident traces 
of the beliefs which are so characteristic of the 
primitive religions of Egypt. Another divine 
principle survived on earth, m the temples, where 
it was worshipped as one of the living forms, or 
khopirru, of Osiris which had occupied the throne 
of Egypt. 

Finally, as a divine son of Ra (or, later, of 
Amon-Ra), the dead king became, in the funerary 
temples raised for his worship, a patron deity, theo- 
logically distinct from the ancestor-god, though 
one of his manifestations. Ignoring these diflicult 
dogmatic subtleties, popular superstition some- 
times took possession of tliese royal funerary cults, 
and transformed the dead king into a kind of 
tutelary god, who was an oracle, a healer of sick- 
ness, ana a protector of the unfortunate. Such 
has boon the case at the sanctuary of Monbtthotep 
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t XIth dynasty) at Dcir-el-Bahri and in the cele- 
brated cult of the Statue of the Theban king 
Ahmesi. (XV [lit h dynasty). 
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KING (Greek and Roman). —I. Greer.— 
x. Evolution of the conception.— The Greeks them- 
selves did not fail to observe the wide prevalence of 
monarchy during tho early history of their race, 
or to speculate on its origin as an institution. 
Aristotle (Pol. iii. 14, 1285 b 6), speaking of the 
monarchies of the heroic age, makes the suggestion 
that the founders of a dynasty won their thrones 
by services performed for the people, either by 
tneir eminence in the arts of peace or by their 
achievements in war ; and that the office became 
hereditary after their death. The view that success 
in war was the principal avenue to tho throne has 
met with some approval (e.g., A. H. J. Greenidge, 
Greek Constitutional History , London, 1896, p. 14) ; 
but, while no inference can bo drawn concerning 
the office from the name /9a<nXetff, tho derivation of 
which is unknown, 1 the elevation of a chieftain on 
account of his warlike prowess implies the existence 
of an organization to which the royal dignity was 
already familiar, and the functions performed by 
the kings of tho heroic ago indicate that their 
authority was the result of a more complex develop- 
ment. In another passage (Pol. i. 12, 1259 b 10), 
Aristotle draws a comparison between the position 
of a king in relation to his subjects and that of 
a father to his children, without attempting to 
conclude therefrom that the former was a historical 
product of the latter. The comparison is sound 
and valuable. The heroic king actually exercised 
in a wider sphere prerogatives similar in character 
to the authority which the father of tho family 
wielded over the members of his household. It 
should he observed, in particular, that the king in 
his priestly character was associated with the 
common hearth of the State in the Prytaneum 
(A£sch. Suppl . 376, etc.), which has been identified 
with the primitive residence of the royal family 
(J. G. Frazer, in JPh xiv. [1885] 145 If.). Although 
we cannot trace the process in history, it seems a 
reasonable inference that, when the separately 
organized families coalesced into the larger unity 
of the tribe, the chieftain took over from tho 
patriarch the duties performed and tho privileges 
enjoyed by the latter within his narrower circle ; 
and that the same absorption was repeated on a 
larger scale when the tribal system in its turn 
grew into a commonwealth. In Pol. i. 2, 1252 b 19, 
Aristotle declares that such was the case, and that 
the reason why States (x-dXeu) wore at first governed 
by kings was that they were aggregates of house- 
holds which were accustomed to this kind of rule. 
Further, it seems natural to regard an institution 
so developed as essentially hereditary, and such 
was in fact tho character of tho office in the 
Homeric age. But recent investigations into the 
history of the family (see art. Family [Greek]) 
have shown that the patriarchal system was by no 

I For tbe chief attempts at explanation, with literature, see 
E. Hoisacq, Did . itymol. de la langtie grecque , Heidelberg, 
1907 fl., p. 116 f. 


means primitive, and traces of an earlier prevalence 
of mother-right have been discovered in Greek 
tradition (W. Ridgeway, in Cambridge Prelections , 
1906, p. 148). Again, it is certain that the regular 
succession of the eldest son to his father’s kingdom 
was not distinctive of early Aryan civilization 
(F. Susemihl and R. D. Hicks, on Arist. Pol. iii. 4, 
1285 4 16 [London, 1894]). It follows, therefore, 
that the evolution of the kingly office did not 
proceed from a realizod type of household organi- 
zation, but rather that the development of the 
monarchy and of the family advanced on parallel 
lines. Tne conclusion is fortified by the discovery 
in Greek custom and legend of another type of 
monarchy than the heroic, betraying a conception 
of the royal functions much more primitive and 
remote. That is the conception of the medicine- 
man as king, because ho possesses magical powers 
which are employed in due season to maintain the 
well-being of the community ; as one whose period 
of office is not for life, but for a fixed term, or 
until hiH |»owers decay ; as one who ultimately 
must be put to death, in order that by hi** death 
the welfare of his people may pass into the keeping 
of his more vigorous successor. The classic instance 
is the priesthood of the Rex nemorensis at lake 
Nemi near Arid a, which has been exhaustively 
investigated by J. G. Frazer in his Golden Bough. 
Less familiar examples of temporary kingship may 
be found in the recurring sacrifice at llalus of the 
eldest son of the Athamantid® (Herod, vii. 197); 
in the sovereignty for nine seasons of tho divine 
Minos in Crete (G. Murray, Rise of the Greek 
Epic, Oxford, 1907, P. 127); and in legends like 
those of Codrus and Menmceus, whore one of the 
royal house is hidden by an oracle to slay himself 
for the safety of the people. Similarly, reasons 
have been given for believing that the Dorian 
kings of Sparta were formerly deposed at intervals 
of eight years (J. G. Frazer, The. Dying God, 
London, 1911, n. 58 f.) ; or, if not at fixed periods, 
tho king might ne punished liy deposition, imprison- 
ment, or death, if the crops failed or were spoilt by 
drought or floods (Frazer, The Magic Art , London, 

1911, i. 366 f. ; cf. GIF i. 157). fn all such cases 
tho king is merely the representative of tho vital 
force of the tribe, and is distinguished from bis 
fellows because in him is concentrated the common 
heritage of magical power which is available for 
the control of nature. But, when a higher level 
of culture is roaclied in the supersession of magic 
by the maturer conceptions of law and government, 
the medicino-man of the savage is succeeded by 
the legitimate monarch. For the development 
see Frazer, Lectures on the Early History of the 
Kingship , pp. 35, 81, etc. The manner iii which 
the idea oi the king as wo know him gradually 
emerged from the clan-consciousness, as tint embodi- 
ment in his various aspects of law, of religion, and 
of individuality, is (dearly sketched by F. M. 
Cornford, From Religion to Philosophy, London, 

1912, p. 102 tr. 

2 . Varieties in the kingly office.— The various 
kinds of monarchy with which he was familiar 
were thus classified by Aristotle (Pol. iii. 11, 
1285* 1 IF.) : (1) generalship for life, typified in tho 
authority of the Soar tan kings; (2) the absolute 
monarchy of tho barbarian type, distinguished 
from 1 tyranny" ’ by tho permanence of its estab- 
lishment ; (3) * elective tyranny * (alovuvyrda.), 

exemplified by tho rule of rittaeus at Mytilenc ; 
(4) the monarchies of the heroic age ; (5) an 
absolute monarchy (7ra/z/9o(riXf la) after the pattern 
of domestic economy, in which the ruler is as 
supreme as the head of a household in his family. 
The last is Aristotle’s designation of the ideal type 
of kingship, and need not lie considered further; 
nor is it necessary to discuss in detail the alavp- 
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vyrela, which was an occasional office somewhat 
similar to the Korn an dictatorship. 

3 . Heroic monarchy.— Thucydides (i. 13), when 
speaking of the establishment of tyrannies, con- 
trasts them with the earlier monarchies, which he 
describes as hereditary and as enjoying fixed 
privileges; and Aristotle uses language of an 
exactly similar character {Pol, iii. 14, I285 b 22 ). 
The hereditary element implies a divine ancestor 
(cf. dtorp<p etc.), and may be taken to be a later 
expression of the traditional divinity of primitive 
kings (Frazer, The Magic Art , i. 387r.). The 
sceptre passed from father to son as the symbol of 
office, and was originally the gift of Zeus {II, ii. 
101 ff. ). Agamemnon is rfescribcd as 1 most kingly * 
{pcuriXefrrcLTos, II. ix. 69) ; but neither this nor tne 
title ‘king of men’ (Amf avSpw), which is given 
most frequently to him, though not to him alone, 
signifies that lie was other than primus inter 
pares as commander of the whole confederacy. 
On the other hand, the existence of thirteen kings 
in Phicacia (Od. viii. 390 f.) and the protost against 
the evils of divided sway in II. ii. 204 f. have been 
referred to a time when the growing power of the 
feudal nobility was ousting the earlier supremacy 
of the overlord (v. Sehoefler, in Pauly-Wissowa, 
iii. 56). The Homeric king was at once general, 
priest, and judge (Arist. Pol. iii. 14, 1285 b 9). In 
the first capacity lie exercised the power of com- 
pelling a levy (//. xxiii. 297), of marshalling his 
army (ii. 3G2), and of maintaining discipline to the 
extent, if necessary, of imposing the penalty of 
death upon the disobedient (ii. 391 f., xv. 248). As 
priest the king performed on behalf of his people 
all such sacrifices as were not specially reserved 
for members of the priestly caste (Arist. Pol. iii. 
14, 128o b 9), and these functions would doubtless 
be found even more important, if it were possible 
to trace them still further back. Temples are 
seldom mentioned in the Homeric poems (P. Cauer, 
Grundfmgen dcr Homerkrifib a , Leipzig, 1909, p. 
296 If.), but it has been held (v. Schocffer, loc. cit. 
58) that the riiicvos was a plot of land assigned to 
the king (II. vi. 194, etc.) in order to compensate 
him for the expenses incurred in his religious 
duties, and that this is indicated by the later 
universal application of tho word to sacred property 
as well as by the close connexion of the king’s 
house with the oldest sanctuaries (Od. vii. 81). 
Another view (W. Ridgeway, in JUS vi. [1885] 
335 fr. ), however, regards the king’s Hfievos as the 
sole instance of private property in a land-system 
otherwise organized on tho basis of tho common 
field. His duties as judge were the most important 
of his civil functions. In virtue of these he was 
the guardian of the ‘dooms’ (0^«<rres, 11. i. 238, 
ix. 99), a body of common-law precedents, inherited 
as a privileged possession of the royal house. Rut 
his jurisdiction was scarcely wider than that of an 
arbitrator in private disputes submitted for his 
decision, and the enforcement of the award seems 
to have been dependent upon the terms of tho 
submission, if it has been rightly inferred that the 
two talents mentioned in II. xviii, 597 were a 
deposit to be paid out to the successful litigant 
(J. II. Lipsius, Das attische Iiecht , Leipzig, 1905, 
p. 4). There is no trace of a magisterial control 
directed to the punishment of crime; vengeance 
for the wrongs of its members was exacted by the 
clan (see art. Crimes and Punishments [Greek]). 
It was customary to make presents to the king in 
his capacity of judge (II. ix. 155), and this custom, 
exercised in favour of unworthy recipients, became 
a fruitful source of oppression and corruption 
(Hes. Op. 39). Similar privileges in the partition 
of booty (II. i. 163) or of the sacrificial meal (II. 
viii. 161 ff.) were awarded to the general and the 
chief priest. The power of the monarch rested 


more upon custom and personal character than 
upon his material resources. The influence of the 
assembly of the commons does not seem to have 
been great, except in war, when it was necessary 
to obtain its assent ; at other times it was rarely 
convoked (Od. ii. 26). On the other hand, the 
support of the nobles was essential, whether in the 
field or in the oouncil-chambor ; and it would be 
easy to collect from the poems instances of their 
independent or hostile action (c.g., II. ix. 32 ft'.). 
It is thought that the age of the Epics was 
characterized by a steady growth in tho power of 
the subordinate chieftains (v. Schoeffer, 65), and 
the opinion is certainly confirmed by the downfall 
of the monarchies in the succeeding period. 

4 . Decay of monarchy.— Although there are 
traces of tne earlier existence of tho kingly power 
in almost every part of the Hellenic world, in 
Argos, Corinth, Elis, Arcadia, Messenia, Thebes, 
and Athens, as well as in the Ionian and Dorian 
colonies of Asia Minor and the islands, all these 
monarchies decayed and disappeared in tho course 
of the period extending from the beginning of the 
8 th to the end of the 6th century. Sparta stood 
alono in the retention of her kings, but the 
importance of the exception is, as we shall see, 
diminished by its special circumstances. Tho 
cause assigned by the Greeks themselves for this 
remarkable revolution in government was that the 
occupants of the throne became enervated by 
luxury or were guilty of wanton violence towards 
their subjects (Plat. Leag. 690 D ; Polyb. VI. vii. 6-9). 
The explanation is clearly superficial, and it is 
hardly more satisfactorj' to suppose that the kings 
everywhere Bought to extend their power beyond 
its legitimate limits (A. Holm, Hist, of Greece , 
Eng. tr., London, 1894-98, i. 256). Grote remarked 
(Hist, of Greece, iii. 7) that the need for a single ruler 
as a bond of union between outlying territories 
ceased to be felt owing to the smallness of the 
various Hellenic societies— which also explains why 
the monarchy continued to exist in the wider areas 
of Epirus and Macedonia. Rut Grote’s suggestion 
may be supplemented and extended. The heroic 
monarchies had nourished in a period of national 
unrest. After tho cessation of tne migrations, an 
era of comparative quiet followed ; and the nobles, 
with their attention concentrated on the local 
interests of their community, were able to extend 
their authority against the weakly-supported pre- 
rogatives of the king. The same period was 
marked by the change to city life, perhaps the 
deepest cause of all those which undermined the 
power of the monarchies (J. R. Rury, Hist, of 
Greece a , London, 1902, i. 73). Tho course of events 
was naturally various ; but the result was usually 
not the expulsion of the royal family, hut the 
limitation of the royal power, and particularly its 
restriction to the sacerdotal sphere, as in the case 
of the £a<ri\etfs at Athens. The immediate occasion 
for the change of government was often afforded 
by rivalries within the royal house, or by the 
minority or incapacity of tho legitimate heir. The 
change itself was gradually effected. Thus tho 
royal clan of Bacchiad.e at Corinth supplied the 
annual irp&ravis for at least a century (Pans. 11 . 
iv. 4) ; and the Medontidne at Athens alone enjoyed 
the decennial arehonship ( Parocm . i. 214). A 
similar history may be assigned to the rule of the 
Basilidie at Erytlirm (Arist. Pol. v. 6, 1305 b 18) 
and of the Penthelidse at Mytilene ( ib . v. 10, 
1311 b 25). 

5 . The Spartan kingship. — This was distin- 
guished from all others by the duplication of its 
tenure. The two kings belonging to the rival 
clans of Agidie and Eurypontidro, of which the 
former was accounted the more honourable in 
virtue of its seniority, both claimed an Achaean os 
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distinguished from a Dorian origin. There was a 
curious provision respecting the royal inheritance, 
according to which tho eldest son was not neces- 
sarily the heir unless he was also bom while his 
father occupied the throne; otherwise he was 
excluded in favour of the eldest of his brothers so 
bom (Herod, vii. 3). Tho traditional account of 
the double kingship starts with a legend concern- 
ing the birth of twins in the royal family { ib . vi. 52) ; 
but modern scholars are inclined to reject it in 
favour of the theory that the double kingship arose 
from the fusion of two separate communities(nusolt, 
Gr. Gesch. i. a 546, n. 4; Gilbert, Gr. Staatsalt., 
i.* 4). However this may be, the duality probably 
contributed to the shrinkage of tho royal power 
which is discernible in tho historic as compared 
with the heroic ago. The statement of Aristotle, 
that the Spartan kings were not much more than 
hereditary commanders-in-chief of the army during 
their lives (Pul. iii. 14, 1285 b 27), is a sufficiently 
accurate definition of their offico, so far os we are 
acquainted with it from the 6th cent, onwards. 
Even this power tended to be restricted. Origin- 
ally capable of declaring war or concluding poace 
without interference, and possessed of absolute 
authority in the conduct of a campaign and in the 
maintenance of discipline (Herod, vi. 56 ; Thuc. v. 
66, etc.), they were afterwards accompanied on 
all their expeditions by two ephors appointed to 
act as overseers of their conduct (Xen. Hep. Lac. 
xiii. 5), and from 418 a board of advisers was 
chosen to control the king’s initiative (Thuc. 
v. 63). There are sufficient indications in their 
surviving privileges that the authority of the kings 
had been formerly more extensive than it after- 
wards became. Apart from complimentary pre- 
cedence and other rights enjoyed at banquets, 
sacrifices, and games (Herod, vi. 56 f.), and extra- 
ordinary honours paid to them after death (ib. 58), 
the kings possessed extensive domains in the 
occupation of the Treploucoi , from which they drew 
the revenues, so that they were accounted the 
richest individuals in the Greek world ([Plat.] 
Alcib. I. 123 A). The priestly functions of the 
king were of considerable importance, especially 
during war, when he conducted the sacrifice on 
every critical occasion (Xen. Pep. Lac. xiii. 2). 
He also possessed the sole right of consulting tho 
Delphian oracle and of receiving its replies, and 
was accordingly invested with trio power of ap- 
pointing two delegates called Pythii , who became 
the channel of communication (Herod, vi. 67). 
The greater share of tho civil jurisdiction at Sparta 
belonged to the ephors, while criminal trials were 
conducted before the council of elders, of which the 
king was president. He had, however, sole juris- 
diction in claims for the hand of an heiress, and 
probably in other cases of inheritance. Further, 
ne was competent to deal with disputes concerning 
the public roads, that is to say, to decide questions 
of boundaries and rights of wuy (Herod, vi. 57). 
The political influence of the kings was largely 
diminished by the transference of executive author- 
ity to the ephors. Tho king had a seat and vote 
in the council of elders, with the proviso that if he 
was absent his vote should he given by the elder 
most nearly related to him by blood (Herod, vi. 57 ; 
Thuc. i. 20). But, in spite of all the restrictions 
to which his oflice was subject, a king who pos- 
sessed military ability was in a position to add to 
his venerable privileges the exercise of predominant 
political power. 

6. Various titular kingships.— In many other 
Greek States we find the kingly title assigned to 
priestly or judicial officers, who appear to be the 
representatives of the former ruling dynasty. For 
the present purpose the facts may be briefly stated. 
In most cases we have merely the record of the 


title, sometimes an indication of the character of 
the office, but only at Ephesus an express statement 
that tho descendants of Androclus, the founder, 
continued to bear the title of king with such 
privileges as the presidency of the games and the 
right to wear the royal purple (Strabo, 633). The 
other evidence, which is largely derived from 
inscriptions, may be divided into two classes 
according as it refers to a college of kings or to a 
single official. Tho former occurs only in con- 
nexion with States which had an aristocratic — or 
originally aristocratic— constitution, so that the 
‘kings’ are the later representatives of the old 
heroic nobility. Tho Slates in question are Elis, 
Cyme, Mytilene, and Cyzicus. On the other 
hand, a single 'king’ appears as a municipal 
officer in States where tho government of tho 
nobles had been overthrown — a category which 
comprises Argos, Megara, Chios, Miletus, Olbia, 
and Siphnos (for the details see Gilbert, Gr. 
Staatmlt ., ii. 272, 323). 

7. The sovereignty at Athens. — The history of 
the sovereignty at Athens is obscure. 'Die tradi- 
tional lists of the Attic kings bear the signs of 
various influences, and arc (dearly untrustworthy. 
This much alone is certain, that the powers of tho 
king were gradually curtailed, until ho became 
a member of the annually appointed col lego of 
nine archons, with definite sacerdotal and judicial 
functions assigned to him. For the tradition which 
identified the king-nrehon with the early ruler of 
the State is scarcely to bo doubted. Tho earliest 
settlement, known as that of Ion, recognized the 
division into four tribes, each represented by its 
tribal king. These trilml kings (tpv\opa<n\cU) were 
perhaps an advisory body to the sovereign ; in later 
times wo find them still associated with tho king- 
arclion as judges in the court of the Prytaneum 
(Arist. Ath. Pol. lvii. 3). The name of Theseus 
is connected not merely with tho unification of 
the whole of Attica and the centralization of its 
government under a singlo king (crwoucurtidt, Time, 
ii. 15), hut also with a limitation of despotic power 
which earned for him the title of founder of the 
democracy (Arist. Atk. Pol. xli. 2 ; Paus. I. iii. 3). 
The early chapters of Aristotle’s Constitution of 
Athens t are unfortunately lost, and we have no 
means of estimating the nature of these reforms, 
which, though referred to an individual, may have 
been actually spread over a long pdiod. Tho royal 
power was reduced by the participation of others 
m its functions and by its limitation in point of 
time. The first change, traditionally ascribed to 
the feebleness of some of the kings, was the 
appointment of a war-chief (iroXlpapxos), and (he 
lirst holder of the new office was Ion, when he took 
part in the war against Eleusis (Paus. 1. xxxi. 3; 
Arist. Ath. Pol. iii. 2). At a later date, variously 
assigned to the reigns of Medon and Aeastus, tho 
office of chief archon (tirunnipLos, as giving his name 
to the current year) was introduced. The reason 
for his appointment is unknown ; Aristotle merely 
states that his administration was confined to 
additional (hclOtra) as distinguished from estab- 
lished (irurpta) functions, and that the subsequent 
dignity of the oflice was due to the increasing 
importance of tho former (Ath. Pol. iii. 3). The 
arenonships were held at first for life, anil subse- 
quently for ten years (ib. iii. 1) ; at a later date 
(683 n.C.) they became annual. The king-archon 
was entrusted chiefly with religious duties, especi- 
ally those of old inherited usage (irdrpia). Ah a 
survival from primitive times may he mentioned 
the mystic marriage of his wife (fiacrlXtwa) with the 
god Dionysus, which was celebrated during the 
festival of tho Anthestcrin in the povKoXtioy, the 
precinct of the god worshipped in bull-form (Arist. 
Ath. Pol. iii. 5; [Deni.] lix. 74 fl.). It should be 
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added that the fiovico\tiov, which was also the 
residence of the king-archon, was in the immediate 
neighbourhood of the Prytaneum. The functions 
of the king-archon may be classed as administrative 
or judicial. The former comprised the general 
superintendence of the State religion, and in par- 
ticular the supervision of priestly appointments, 
the organization of important festivals such as the 
Kleusinian mysteries and the Lenma, and the 
management, subject to various limitations, of 
sacred property. The chief of his judicial functions 
was the presidency of the court in all cases of 
homicide. It should be observed that this duty is 
an addition to those assigned to the heroic king ; 
but it is clear that the responsibility must have 
been imposed before the abolition of the kingship, 
on the ground that the king was particularly con- 
cerned, as representative of the commonwealth, in 
removing the pernicious consequences of the blood- 
feud, and, as religious head of the State, in 
purifying it from the taint of homicide. For a 
more particular account of the judicial duties of 
the king-archon see Chimes and Punishments 
(Greek). 

8 . Epirus, Thessaly, and Macedonia.— It has 

already been remarked that monarchy continued 
to exist for a much longer time among the half- 
Hellenized States on the northern boundaries of 
Greece. Thus, the kings of the Molossi, who 
claimed descent from Pyrrhus, the son of Achilles, 
ami before 400 B.C. had extended their sway over 
the whole of Epirus, maintained their power until 
the latter part of the 3 rd century. Aristotle attri- 
butes the survival of the Molossian kingdom to 
the limitation of the royal authority, and compares 
it in that respect with the Lacediemonian {Pol. v. 

1 1 , 1313“ 23). We have hardly any means of veri- 
fying his statement, hut wo know that king and 
people annually exchanged oaths, of submission to 
the laws on the ono hand, and of loyalty on the 
other (Plut. Pi/rrk. 5). Shortly before its final 
overthrow, the king’s power was temporarily in- 
creased by Pyrrhus, who owed the enlargement of 
his authority to his popularity with the army. 
Thessaly never formed a united monarchy, 
although there is some evidence that in compara- 
tively late times a chieftain was elected as general 
(ray6s) to represent tho whole people. Such was 
the position occupied by Jason of Pherte (Xen. 
Hell. VI. iv. 28), and possibly by Aleuas and 
Scopas at an earlier date. But Jason’s ascendancy 
was short-lived, and os a ralo the Thessalian 
tctrarchies were distracted with rival jealousies, 
especially those of the Aleuacls of Larisa and tho 
Scopads of Crannon. The kings of Macedon traced 
their descent to Temenua the Heraclid. Their 
constitutional position, so far as it can bo ascer- 
tained, was analogous to that of the Homeric king, 
when allowance has been made for the change of 
circumstances. The king received all taxes and 
tribute together with the rents of the domain 
lands, but his power depended upon custom only 
and upon tho strength of his individual character. 
The nobility were always ready to put themselves 
in opposition, if tho king failed to conciliate or to 
overawe them ; and to this cause must be ascribed 
the constant struggles for the throno, and the 
risings of pretenders supported by a party of the 
nobility against a legitimate heir, if weak and un- 
protected (see also J. P. MahalFy, Greek Life and 
Thought a , London, 1896, p. 23 IT.). 

9 . Later Greek monarchies.— The career of 
Alexander opened a new chapter in tho history of 
Greek monarchy. Alexander made himself the 
successor of the Persian king, whose sovereignty 
was that of an absolute owner over his chattels 
(Arist. Pol. iii. 14, 1285* 18). On this model 
were founded the kingdoms which established I 


themselves after the wars of the Diadochi— those 
of Egypt, Syria, Pergamus, and Macedonia. Of 
these the Syrian Seleucids came nearest to the 
pattern of an Oriental monarchy, from which their 
rule was distinguished only by its dependence 
upon Greek resources. The Ptolemys in Egypt 
were less despotic, partly because they relied upon 
Macedonian troops for their support, and partly 
because their government was based upon the 
semi-Greek city of Alexandria. The Altalids at 
Pergamus, while retaining the chief power in 
their own hands, made a show of submitting to 
the forms of a democracy. The condition of 
Macedonia remained much as it had been in former 
days, except that the power of the nobles, many of 
whom were dispersed in foreign lands, was less 
adequate for resistance to the encroachments of an 
ambitious monarch. The Macedonians were a 
race of soldiers, no less backward in culture than 
untrained in civil government; and they were 
always ready to follow a capable leader who under- 
stood how to humour them (MahalFy, p. 231 f.). 

II. Roman.—- i. Nature of kingship.— Tho tra- 
ditional history of early Rome begins with a period 
of monarchical government; and, although the 
detail partake largely of a legendary character, 
there is no reason to aoubt its general truth. In 
addition to a priori considerations, tradition is 
confirmed by the survival into republican times 
of traces of an earlier monarchy, such as the use of 
the regia t or king’s house, as the office of the ponti * 
fex maximus, and tho continuance of the titles 
interrex and rex sacrorum. We must not, how- 
ever, add the festival regifugium t although this 
was traditionally explained as a festival held in 
celebration of the banishment of the kings (Ov. 
Fasti, ii. 685 f. ) ; for it has now been brought into 
connexion with other sacerdotal (lights on the 
occasion of a sacrifice, which, whatever their real 
nature, were certainly not the mimic representa- 
tions of historical events (W. Wordo Fowler, The 
Roman Festivals , London, 1899, p. 327 IF. ; Frazer, 
The Magic Art , ii. 308 - 310, and Lectures on 
Kingship , p. 264). On tho other hand, it is un- 
reasonable to doubt that the peculiar odium which 
attached to the title rex was inspired by a deep- 
rooted prejudice, springing from the recollection 
of the overthrow of a hateful tyranny. The 
charge of aiming at the throne was the most 
heinous form of treason, and was as fatal to Sp. 
Cassius and Sp. Marius in early times as to Tib. 
Gracchus and Julius Ciesar in tho days of the later 
Republic. 

It will bo remembered that the tyrant against 
whom Brutus conspired was the representative 
of a foreign dynasty which aspired to establish 
hereditary power. The native Roman kingship 
was of a different character. Its patriarchal and 
primitive origin is attested by the proximity of 
the king’s residence to the hearth or the State — 
the perennial lire in the temple of Vesta — and 
to the store-houses under tho protection of the 
Penates (di penates publici p. R. Q.) f who were 
housed under the same roof (Tac. Ann. xv. 41). 
Some modern scholars have concluded that the 
Vestals and Flamens were in the first instance 
the daughters and sons of the king, who by his 
direction undertook tho duties of kindling and 
maintaining tho sacred fire (VVarde Fowler, op. 
cit pp. 147, 288). But the king was more than 
the head of the clan. The genius of the Roman 
people asserted itself at an early date in the dis- 
covery that legal limitations might be imposed 
upon the exercise of an authority otherwise uncon- 
trolled ( imperium legit imum, Sail. Cat. vi. 6 ). 
The king was during his life the sole repository 
of powers derived from tho ^people, which he exer- 
cised subject to the condition that he must act f 
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not like a slave-owner, but as the mandatory of 
his free fellow - citizens. Thus the king, while 
free to follow the inclination of his will, was 
checked by the conviction that he must act not 
contrary to, but in accordance with, the law. The 
people were the source of the law, whicli could 
not be altered without their sanction. Thus, as 
Mommsen has suggested, the constitution of Rome 
resembled, in some measure, constitutional mon- 
archy inverted. 

‘ In the Homan constitution the community of the people 
exercised very much the same functions as l>elong to the king 
in England : the right of pardon, which lit England is the pre- 
rogative of the crown, was in Home the prerogative of the com- 
munity ; while the ordinary operations of government devolved 
entirely on the crown* {Util, of Home, Eng. tr., i. 84). 

This conception was undoubtedly the outcome 
of a period of growth, the various stages of which 
are lost to our view. Our evidence respecting the 
regal constitution comes from writers who relied 
entirely upon a tradition incapable of verification ; 
and it is scarcely possible that their accounts have 
not been coloured by the introduction of features 
characteristic of a later age. 

Our authorities agree in denying that the king- 
ship was hereditary (Cic. Rep. ii. 24), and also in 
the assertion that the king was elected by the 
people on the proposal of tlie interrex , and with 
the previously expressed approval of the senate 
(Livy, i. 17 ; Cic. Rep. ii. 31). The existence of 
the office of interrex, on the one hand, shows that 
the demise of the crown was not necessarily and 
immediately followed by tho succession of the 
heir ; but, on the other, the nomination of tho rex 
sacrorum and of the dictator in later times suggests 
that free election was not so primitive an insti- 
tution as the authorities allirm. The view of 
Mommsen (Rom. Staatsrccht , ii. 7, and Hist, of 
Rome, i. 68) is now generally adopted that the king 
was entitled, if not required, to nominate his suc- 
cessor ; and that, if he failed to do so, the duty fell 
upon an interrex ohosen from tho senate. Tn 
either case, however, the approval of the senate 
was normally, if not necessarily, obtained ; and tho 
new king immediately submitted himself to the 
people, by himself proposing the adoption of a lex 
enruita as the ratification of his assumption of the 
supreme power (cf. Livy, i. 41). The entrance into 
oflioe was incomplete until the assent of the gods 
had been obtained by a formal inauguration, in 
which the auspices wero taken by a member of the 
priesthood other than the king himself (ib. i. 18). 

2. Insignia.— In virtue of his pre-eminent author- 
ity, the King was invested witli various insignia 
of oliice. Thus, whenever he appeared in public, 
he was preceded by twelve lictora (Cic. Rep. ii. 30), 
bearing rods and axes as a mark of his continuous 
right to command (impc.rinm) during peace as well 
as in war. He wore a purple robe known as trabca 
(Verg. xEn. vii. 612; Juv. viii. 260), so called be- 
cause crossed by belts of scarlet (Mayor, on Juv. 
x. 36) ; but in general his official dress varied 
in accordance with the succession of his duties. 
He wielded tho ivory sceptre surmounted by an 
eagle, wore a crown of oak-leaves fashioned with 
gold, and occupied an ivory throne (Dion. Ilal. iii. 
61). Ho alone rode in a Stato-chariot within tho 
city walls ; and from this custom the sella ciirulis 
of the republican magistrates was said to l>e derived 
(Fest. p. 49). He was endowed with ample domain 
lands, whicli were occupied on sufferance (precario) 
and kept in cultivation by the royal clicntela (Cic. 
Rep. v. 3). 

3. Functions.— (a) The king was tho represen- 
tative of the community in all its relations, in- 
cluding the superintendence of the State religion. 
For the first organization of the priesthood and the 
distribution of its duties Numawas traditionally 
responsible (Livy, i. 20). Accordingly, he is repre- 


sented as having instituted the appointments of 
the three chief Flamens (those of Juppiter, Mars, 
and Quirinus), of the college of Salii, and of the 
Pontifex, while retaining for himself the adminis- 
tration of the chief religious ceremonies (Plut. 
Tib. Gracch. 15). After the expulsion of the Tar- 
quins, the rex sacrorum was appointed to take over 
the sacred functions personally exercised by the 
monarch, while the pontifex vuiximus succeeded 
to the general presidency over the ecclesiastical 
bodies, which the king nod held as chief of the 
State (for the difficulties in details Bee Ureenidge, 
Roman Public Life , p. 61 f.). 

(6) In secular as distinguished from religious 
functions the king was at once the highest civil 
authority and the uupremo military commander. 
He had no colleague who could interpose a veto ; 
lie might, if he chose, delegate his powers, and 
subsequently resume them at will. The limita- 
tions of his authority were established by custom 
ami precedent, followed or created by the holders 
of tho office themselves (Toe. Ann. iii. 26). Thus, 
though the king completely controlled the divi- 
sion of booty and the disposition of conquered 
land (Cic. Rep. ii. 26), lie was accustomed to con- 
sult tho senate, whenever it was practicable, on 
all matters of foreign policy (Livy, i. 32). An 
exception would he the making of a treaty which 
closed a war ; for on a foreign campaign it was 
impossible to postpone a decision until a refercnco 
was made to tho authorities at home. On the 
question of a declaration of war it was even usual 
to obtain the ratification of the people (Dion. Hal. 
ii. 14). 

4. Delegates.— Since it was impracticable for 
tho king to perform in person all the duties 
required of his office, it was usual for him to ap- 
point delegates to represent him, who exercised 
their functions during the king’s pleasure. Chief 
of those was the prafcelus urbi , who was left behind 
in Romo to take over the government during the 
king’s absenco in the field. The chief subordinate 
commands in war were those of the generals of 
infantry and cavalry ( tribnni militum and nelf rurn). 
With respect to criminal jurisdiction, we are in- 
formed that the more important cases were heard 
by the king in person, and the less important 
transferred to judges chosen from the senate (Dion. 
Hal. ii. 12). Further, it was made a charge against 
Tarquinius Superbus that he tried cases of serious 
importance without employing a panel of advisers 
to assist him (Livy, i. 49). Some scholars hold 
that such a consilium is to be found in the dnoviri 
perducllivnis (commissioners of high treason), who 
were appointed by Tull us Ilostilius to try the case 
of Horatius (Livy, i. 26). These, again, liavo been 
identified with the <^u.(r, stores parricidii , who are 
supposed to have existed in the time of the kings 
(Tac. Ann. xi. 22), although Mommsen {Hist, of 
Home, i. 169) regards the latter as nolieo officers, 
whose primary duty was to search for and arrest 
murderers, it has been inferred from the brief 
account of the trial of Horatius that, though tho 
king might allow an appeal to tho people {provo- 
ratio), lie was not bound to do so. According to 
a statement of Dionysius (iv. 25), the king tried 
public causes himself, but remitted to others tho 
adjudication of private suits, and in the latter ease 
prescribed the formula by which the competence 
of the index was limited. This is the basis of the 
later distinction between proceedings in iurr and 
in indicia, when tho praetor had succeeded to the 
office formerly occupied by the king. The power 
of legislation was theoretically vested in Urn, people, 
who were tho sole source of law (Dion. Hal. ii. 
14) ; but the initiative was confined to the king, 
who alone possessed tho right of consulting tho 
assembly. 
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KING (Indian). — The Indian kingship is pecu- 
liar in that the king belongs to the second— the 
K$atriya, or warrior — of the four great castes, the 
first and most powerful being the Brahman caste. 
Throughout orthodox Sanskrit literature, there- 
fore, a strict distinction is drawn between the 
priest and the king ; anything even approximating 
to a priest-king is unknown m Aryan India. Tho 
king is inferior in position to the priost, who, as 
has frequently happened in modern times (e.y., in 
the case of the Peshwas of the Maliratta dynasty), 
often became practically the real ruler, though 
nominally only chief counsellor of State. 

The essentially administrative character of the 
Indian king is borne out by his name, rdjan , 4 the 
director,’ 1 cognate with Lat. rex and O. Ir. ri, 
4 king’ (from the Celtic group is probably borrowed 
Goth. reiks, 1 Apxoivf and the Germanic group re- 
presented by Eng. rich), as well as with dialectic 
Turf&n pa(-m$l U, * ordered, arranged,’ Skr. raji, 
‘line, row,’ Gr. 6p4yu, ‘1 stretch out,’ Lat. rego, * I 
keep straight, guide, rule,’ rectus , ‘right,’ 0. Ir. 
riqim , 4 1 stretch out,’ recht, ‘law,’ Germ, richten, 

‘ to direct,’ etc. 

Among other nynonyms for ‘king’ are 'lord of men’ (nara- 
pati), * lord of eart h ’ (bhiipati), 4 protector of earth * (bhUpdla ), 
‘miatainer of earth* (kqitibhrt), etc. As Indra is the king of 
tho gods, so the king is the 4 Indra of men’ ( narmdra , maim - 
jeiuira, etc. ; of. Bdhtlingk-Roth, 1. 803), and, although the 
4 god on earth’ (bhudeoa) is, properly speaking, the Brahman, 
the king is occasionally termed a 4 goa* (deva) or a 4 god of 
earth ’ (ifilidera ; Bdht.lingk-Roth, ill. 738). This does not, 
however, imply any divinity of the king, but merely that he is 
aH much superior to tho lower castes — VuisSyos and Sudraa— as 
the gods are sujMirlor to mankind. 

The king, says Manu, ‘ is a great deity in human 
form’ (vii. 8: mahati devatd hy cm narariipena 
tisthati ), and, according to Narada DharmaMstra , 
xviii. r»l f . , there are eight sacred objects which 
must be reverenced, worshipped, and circum- 
ambulated sun-wise : a Iirahman, a cow, fire, 
gold, (jhi (clarified butter), the sun, the waters, 

* and a king as the eighth.’ 

When Brahman created the king, we are told 
(Manu, vii. 3-7 j cf. v. 96) that he took 
'eternal particles of Indra, of tho Wind, of Yarna [the god of 
ustice and of tho dead], of the Sun, of Fire, of Varupa, of the 
loon, and of Kubora [the god of wealth].’ This passage re- 
ceives its explanation in ix. 303-311 : the king must shower 
benefits upon his realm as Indra [the rain-god] sends rain upon 
the earth ; he must ho as omnipresent as the wind ; he must 
control all his subjects as does Yama ; ho must draw revenues 
from his kingdom as the sun draws water from the earth ; he 
must he brilliant and of blazing anger against crime like the 
radiance of the Are ; ho must bind criminals as the fetters of 
Vuruya enchain the wicked ; he must be as beautiful in the 
sight of his subjects as is the moon in the eves of mankind ; 
like the earth — which in this list replaces the earth-godling 
Kubera— ho must support all his subjects. A similar list, 
omitting Wind, Sun, and Varuga, is given in Ndrada DS, xviii. 
26-31. 

The object of all this is, however, very explicitly 
stated to have been 'for the protection of this 

i One of the terms for emperor, rCtjardj(a), 1 king of kings,’ is 
Interesting as paralleling the O. Pers. xiuyaBiya xMyaSiydndm, 
Modem Pers. sArtArtn shah, 'supreme king’ (of. O. Bbhtlingk 
and R. Roth, Sanskrit- Wdrterb., St. Petersburg, 1865-75, vi. 
323). 


whole [creation]’ (Manu, vii. 3), and it is for this 
roason that kings are always pure, ‘lest their 
business be impeded’ ( Gautama DS, xiv. 45), at 
least 'while engaged in the discharge of their 
duties* ( Viwu DS, xxii. 48), for 
4 as Are is not polluted even though it always burns the creatures 
ol this world, even so a king is not polluted bv inflicting punish- 
ment on those who deserve it’ (N&rada DS, xviii. 18); and, 
moreover, he 4 is seated on the throne of Indra ... for tho 
protection of his subjects * (Manu, v. 93 f.). . 

Another point of resemblance between tho king 
and a god is that ‘ through his word an offender 
may become innocent, and an innocent man an 
offender in due course* (Narada DS, xviii. 52); 
and the king is named in connexion with the gods 
in the requirement that a non-Brahman must take 
his oath ' in the presence of the jgods, of the king, 
and of Brahmans’ {Gautama DS, xiii. 13). as well 
ns in the prohibition that a sndtaka 'shall not 
speak evil of the gods or of the king ’ {Apastamba 
DS, i. xi. 31. 5). 

The death of a king or an accident to him inter- 
rupts the study of the Veda ( Gautama DS, xvi. 32 ; 
Baudhayatm DS, I. xi. 21. 4 ; Vipiu DS, xxx. 23) ; 
and a sndtaka may not step on a king’s shadow 
(Mann, iv. 130). 

The transfer of guilt in case of royal pardon is a 
rather striking feature of the Indian kingship. If 
a thief or other criminal is pardoned by the king, 
the guilt of the original crime devolves on the 
monarch (Apastamba DS, I. vi. 19. 15 [quoting 
from an earlier text-book], ix. 25, II. xi. 28. 13 ; 
Gautama DS, xii. 45; Manu, viii. 316), because, if 
he kills the criminal, ‘ he destroys sin in accord- 
ance with the sacred law * ( Vasiqtha DS, xix. 46, 
quoting from an earlier text- hook). If the king 
grants such a pardon, he must fast a day and a 
night ; if he punishes an innocent man, the length 
of the fast must be tripled (iA. xix. 40, 43). 

The association of the king with Indra, already 
noted, appears again in the statement that the 
king in whose realm are no criminals ‘attains the 
world of Indra’ ( Visnu DS, v. 196; cf. Bfhas/iati 
DS, ii. 38) ; and we may also note that Soma is 
the 4 lord of kings’ and Varuna ' lord of universal 
sovereigns’ ( chnkravartin [q.v.], Satapatha Brah- 
man a, xi. iv. 3. 9f.). 

There were, however, in India kings who by no 
means fulfilled the royal ideal. It is very bluntly 
declared that wicked Kings go to hell ( Quotations 
from, Narada, v. 10), and a snataka must not 
accept gifts from a king who is wicked or a non- 
Ksatriya, or, indeed, any king (Manu, iv. 87 fl*., 
84, 91) ; yet such was the reverence for the royal 
office that an attack upon oven a wicked ruler 
was deemed one hundred times worse than the 
extremely heinous oll'eneeof murdering a Brahman 
(Narada D&, xv., xvi. 31). 

Specifically royal tabus were rare in India, 
practically the only instances being that a king 
might never stand bare-footed on the ground and 
might not shave his head for a year after his in- 
auguration (Satapatha Brdhmana , v. v. 3. 1 f., 6 f.). 

The ceremony of inaugurating a king (Raja- 
sdya) was very elaborate (cf. especially A. Weber, 

4 iteber die Ktfnigsweihe,’ ABA W, 1893 ; A. 
Hillebrandt, Iiitual-Litt. [=GIAB iii. 2, Strass- 
burg, 1897], pp. 143-147) ; but in this, as in the 
Vajapeya (on which see Weber, 4 (Jeber den 
Vajapeya,’ SBA W, 1892, pp. 765-813 ; Hillebrandt, 
141-143 ; both the Rftjasttya and the Vajapeya are 
also discussed in art. Abhi$eka) and the A6va- 
medlia (q.v.), while the king was regarded as the 
sacrilicer, the actual celebrant was his Brahmanical 
representative, his jpurohita, or 4 house-priest ’ (cf. 
H. Oldonberg, Bet. des Veda, Berlin, 1894, pp. 
377-379). The Brahmans were also entrusted with 
magic charms for the welfare of the king, speci- 
mens of these being such hymns of the Atharvavedft 
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as iii. 3 f. , iv. 8, 22, and vi. 98 (of. the series trans- 
lated by M. Bloomfield, SEE xlii. [1897] 111-133). 

Although the early Indian kingship was usually 
hereditary, there are clear indications that elec- 
tion to royal office was not unknown (Rigveda, 
X. exxiv. 8 : * as subjects choosing for themselves a 
king/ rdjanaih Vfndnd ; cf. VI. viii. 4) ; and with 
this may be connected an incident not uncommon 
in modern Indian folk-tales, and repeated in the 
Indian stratum of The Thousand Nights and One 
Night (tr. It. Burton, Supplementary Nights , 
London, n.d., i. 323), where the hero, wandering 
to a city whose king has just died, is singled out 
by one of the royal elephants, whose choice is 
regarded as a divine indication that the stranger 
is to be the next monarch. 

In view of the inability of the Indian king to 
sacrifice or to take any other active part in religious 
rites, it is very significant to observe the rdle which 
is ascribed to him, particularly by the Upanisads, 
in the development of philosophy. Thus King 
A&vapati Kaikeya instructs fivejeamed Brfthmans 
concerning the nature of the Atnmn Vai6vftnara 
after their fellow casteman Uddftlaka Aruni had 
been unable to solve their perplexities ( Chhdndogya 
Ujpanifad , v. 11-24 ; cf. Satapatha Brdhmana , X. 
vi. 1); Pravfthana Jaivali, prince of Pafichftla, 
teaches two Brahmans the nature of Aka&a (ib. i. 
8 f. ) and also explains to Svetaketu, Udd&laka’s son, 
the nature of metempsychosis {ib. v. 3-10, Bfhad- 
dranyaka Upan. vi. 2 ; cf. also Kaujitaki Ur>an. 
i.) ; and the great Vedic scholar Gargya Balaki, 
after repeatedly failing to elucidate the nature of 
Brahman, receives the solution from King Ajata- 
&atru of KhhI (Bfhaddranyaka Upan. ii.l, Kaufitaki 
Upan. iv.). Considering this, it may well be that, 
as P. Deussen maintains ( Philosophy of the Upan- 
ishads, tr. A. S. Geden, Edinburgh, 1906, p. 19f. ; 
cf. also It. Garbe’s little essay on the origin of Indian 
monism in liis Fhiloso 2 >hy of Ancient India, Chicago, 
1897), 

‘ the doctrine of the Atman, standing as it did in such sharp 
contrast to all the principles of the Vedic ritual, though the 
original conception may have been due fcoBrfthmanB, was taken 
up and cultivated primarily not in Br&hman but in Kshatriya 
circles, and was first adopted by the former in later times ’ ; 
and that this teaching ‘was fostered and progressively devel- 
oped by the Kshatriyas in opposition to the principles of the 
Brfthmanical ritual.' 

Wo must also remember, in this connexion, that 
the two great heterodoxies of India— Buddhism 
and Jainism— proceeded from the Ksatriya caste, 
and that Buddha was liiiuself an heir apparent 
(yuvarqja), being the son of JSuddhodana, king of 
the S&kya clan in Kapilavastu. 

Literature.—' The chief references are given by M. Wlnter- 
nltz, 8.v. ‘King (a) in India,' SltEl. [1910] 322-824 ; cf. also H. 
Zimmer, Altind. Leben, Berlin, 1879, pp. 182-108 ; W. Foy, 
Die kimigliche Gewalt naeh den altind. Rrchtsbilchcrn, Leipzig, 

wee. Louis H. Gray. 

KING (Iranian). — The kingly office has always 
played a most important part in Iranian history 
ana religion from the earliest times, both in the 
ancient Persian Empires and in the Mazdcan 
religion. Indeed, to the Greeks the Persian 
monarch was known simply os fiaaiXefa, or 6 fxiy aj 
/ScuriXeib, as constantly in Herodotus, iEschylus, 
and other classical writers. * The Great Kings ’ 
styled themselves khshdyaOiyd khshayndi ydndm 
(‘King of Kings’) — a title which has been per- 
petuated through the centuries to the present (lay, 
when the non-Iranian Persian sovereign still boasts 
the proud, though empty, title of Shdhdn Shah, 
which is merely the modernized form of the ancient 
title. Nowhere has royal power ever been more 
exalted or more absolute than in successive mon- 
archies of both ancient and modem Iran. It is a 
curious fact, therefore, that, in strong contrast 
with so many of the ancient religions, there is 
no certain trace of ‘ king-worship ’ or of divine 
vol. vii.— 46 


genealogies in any of the ancient Iranian dynasties, 
whether historical or legendary 1 (on ‘ king- worship’ 
see C. Lattey, Ancient King- Worship, London, 
1910 ; also E. Kornemann, Zur Geschichte drr 
antiken Herrscherkulte , Leipzig, 1901). This is 
a necessary result of the practical monotheism of 
the M&zdean religion, in all its various forms. 
We have just indicated the distinction between 
the ‘ historical ’ and the * legendary ’ dynasties in 
ancient Iran. By the former is meant, of course, 
the well-known great Persian Acluemcnid mon- 
archy of Cyrus, Darius, and their successors, 
familiar to us from the Greek historians and, in 
modem times, from their own famous rock inscrip- 
tions, which have thrown a flood of light upon both 
the political history of their reigns and the form of 
Mazdeism which they professed (see art. BkhistUN ). 
Small and monotonous as is this ‘literature,* it is 
distinguished by the deeply religious note that 
rings throughout, incessantly repeating the declara- 
tion of a burning faith, in which we have evidence 
of a sincere piety shown towards * the great God/ 
the one God of the king and of his people. No 
question can be raised as to the religion professed 
by those kings, at least Darius and his successors, 
for we find that Darius, in the great Behistfui 
inscription, adopts, with a sense of the deepest 
satisfaction, the title of * Auramazdcan ’ — proudly 
declaring : 

‘ A« an AurainaEflean I swear (Tor proclaim) that this is true* 
(Dar. Bh., col. 4, § 57). 

f heie is no mistaking the attitude of these old 
Persian kings ; there is no claim to divine ancestry, 
as in the case of the Egyptian monarehs or Alex- 
ander the Great, nor to any apotheosis after death, 
as in that of the Roman Emperors, but the pious 
expression of the most absoluto dependence upon 
Auramazda, the one God. By his will or divine 
grace kings are allowed to reign (‘per mo reges 
regnant’); thus Darius exclaims : 

‘By the will of Auramnzda I am km*’ (ib., col. 1, §§5, «). 

By the same will the nations are made subject to 
him : 

* By the will of Auramazdft, these nations have become my 
slaves and my tributaries ' (ib., § 7). 

It is Auramazda who gives to kings all their 
power : 

* Auramazdft has invested me with sovereign power ’ (ib., fi 5). 
A true Lord of hosts, it ib he that gives the victory 
in battle : 

' By the will of Auramazda I t»ut to flight the army of Nidintu- 
Bel. . . . I took possession of Babylon. . . . I defeated the armed 
bands of the rebels,’ etc. (ib., fi§ 18-20 ; col. 2, fi 2(1, etc.). 

In a word, everything depends absolutely on the 
divine will ; 

‘ Everything that I have done, I have done, without excoption, 
by the will of Auramazdft’ (ib., col. 4, 5 02). 

In another place, referring to his conquests, the 
king says : 

‘That which has been done, I did it all by the will of 
Auramazdft’ (Naquh-i Jlvutam, a, 55). 

It is a remurknble fact that, when we turn to 
that form of Mazdeism which is preserved in the 
Avesta, the sacred book knows nothing of the 
great Persian monarehs. Cyrus, Darius, Artaxcrxcs, 
and the others of the Acha*menid dynasty, whose 
names are so familiar in history. It knows, on the 
contrary, other great dynasties— the P&didudian 
and the Kayanian— utterly unknown outside of 
the Avestan literature and the folk-legends pre- 
served in the poetry of later Persia, especially 
Firdausi. The legends of those dynasties are, of 
course, largely mythical. The first royal house, 
whose date, as usual, is thrown back to a fabulous 
antiquity, began with Ilaoshyanga (the later 
Hdsh&ng), said to have ruled over the dm’ ms, or 
demons (probably the non-Iranian trilies), under 

1 But see Spiegel’s view in Literature, below. There is, how* 
tver, reason to Twlieve that the Iranian kings were sometimes 
put on a plane with the gods, as in AS, Aug., i. [1887] 883; see 
also A. Kapp, ZDMG xx. [1800] 118 f. ; E. Wilhelm, ib. xl. 11880] 
108. 
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whose reign metals were first discovered and 
worked. His successor, with the very totemistic 
name Takhma Urupa ('strong fox,’ the later 
TahmUraf), taught his subjects how to use skins 
for clothing, to hunt, and to tame domestic animals, 
and caused them to be taught by the ' demons * the 
art of writing, but fell away into idolatry, and was 
slain by the evil spirit Ahriman. His successor 
was the great hero Yima Klishaeta (the later 
Jamshid, familiar to readers of Omar Khayyam), 
who plays in the Avesta the part of both an Adam 
and a Noah, and is connected with the 'Great 
Winter’ that so strikingly corresponds with the 
Noachian Deluge. He was overthrown by the de- 
moniacal monster Azhi Dahaka, the later Zohilk. 
After the latter’s usurpation, the national revival 
took place under the most celebrated of these 
ancient heroes, Thraetaona (the later Farldttn), 
who is spoken of as ' king of the earth,’ and whose 
successor was Manushchithra, the later Minochihr. 
A later dynasty, that of the Kayanians— perhaps 
a Bactrian dynasty— derived their name and descent 
from Kai Kob&dli (Av. Kavi Kavftta), followed by 
Kai K&as (Av. Knva Usa), Siy&vash (Av. Sy&var- 
8han), Kai Khosru (Av. Husrava), Lohrftsp (Av. 
Aurvat-aspa), and, finally, Gusht&sp( Av. Vishtflspa), 
in whose reign appeared the great Prophet Zara- 
thushtra, who converted the kmg and Ins court. 

Although these kings are no doubt largely 
legendary, and although the accounts of their 
reigns contain much that is mythological— indeed 
some of the names suggest Vedic or, rather, Indo- 
Iranian prototypes — still it is not improbable that 
some degree of nistorical truth underlies many of 
their legends. It may very well be that some of 
these dynasties, whose names and exploits are 
preserved either in the Avesta or in popular 
tradition, were the ruling families of different 
Iranian tribes, whether in Media, Bactria, or other 
regions outside of Persia proper ; or that Borne of 
them may have been contemporaneous with one 
another, if not with the Achusmenid Empire. It 
is a remarkable fact that the Avesta itself knows 
nothing of the last-mentioned great dynasty. The 
great national Persian poet, Firdausi, m his epic, the 
Sfulh-ndmah, ingeniously co-ordinates all these 
various dynasties from the earliest legendary hero- 
kings right through the historical Achcemenid era 
down to Alexander the Great. This skilful mani- 
pulation of legend, folklore, and sober history was 
necessary for the unity of his epic, but, of course, 
cannot be regarded as corresponding to historical 
facts. 

Although no divine character was attributed to 
Iranian royalty, still there is one peculiar attribute 
of a supernatural character with which the Avesta 
endowed its kings, and also its prophets. This was 
the so-called khvarend, which was regarded as a 
kind of effulgence or bright glory that attached to 
the kings, but could be forfeited by moral evil. 

* It wan a mythical talisman which belonged essentially to the 
royal house of Iran, though it vanished with Yiina’s (tin, flying 
away in its three successive manifestations in the form of a 
bird. . . . The Glory can be seised by no sinner ' (J. H. Moulton. 
Early Zoroastrianism ( HL J, London, 1918, p. 276 ; we need 
not enter here Into the author’s discussion of the relation of the 
khvarmb with the fravathi). 

Under the Old Persian form farnah , the word 
occurs in several well-known proper names, and 
even in Media, more than a century before Cyrus. 
The prophet Zarathushtra was also endowed with 
this Mttm-divine splendour, and at the end of the 
world it is also to be the attribute of the Saviour 
Saoshyant. 1 

After the conversion of the monarch and the 
royal house to the Zoroastrian reform, the king 
of Iran was regarded in the religious system of the 

i On khrarend see E. Wilhelm. ' HvarenO,’ In Sir Jamshetjce 
Jtjeebhoy Zarthoshti Madreua Jubilee Volume, Bombay, 1914. 


Avesta and the later Mazdean literature— in ac- 
cordance with the favourite 'dualism’ that all 
through has characterized Iranian thought (see 
Dualism [Iranian])— as supreme head of the 
material or civil world, whilst the prophet Zara- 
thushtra (and his successors, who enjoyed as a 
title the curiously formed superlative ' Zara- 
thushtrOtema ’) was the corresponding supreme 
head in spiritual things. This is expressly laid 
down in the Dinkarf , where it is said that the 
'spiritnal medicine’ which depends upon 'the 
Good Law’ (i.e. the Mazdean religion) is 'rendered 
more excellent by the rule of Master of the 
Worlds, the King, and of the Spiritual Director 
of the worlds, the Zarathushtrftema ’ (Dink., ed. 
P. B. Peshotan, Bombay, 1874 ff., vol. iv. ch. 157, 
§ 4, tr. Casartelli, Louvain, 1886). This is of a 
piece with the freqnent distinction between ahu 
and ratu , when meaning respectively ‘prince* 
(or temporal ruler) and ' spiritual guide ’ or ' priest * 
(though at times the terms have other signifi- 
cations). It also corresponds exactly with the 
positions assigned respectively to pdfokhsMyih 
(sovereignty) and dino (religion), the one on the 
' material ’ (stihik) and the otlier on the ' spiritnal ’ 
(mindik) side of the curious table of the Dink. 
(vol. iv. ch. 137), cited in the art. Dualism 
(Iranian). The Pahlavi translator of Yasht i. 
deduces from § 8 of the hymn that 'a man is not 
fit to be a king unless he possesses twelve virtues’ 
(quoted by J. Darmesteter, SBE xxiii. [1883] 25). 1 
As to the relations of the subjects to their king, 
J. J. Modi has lately published an interesting 
little volume (Moral Extracts from Zoroastrian 
Books, Bombay, 1914), in which he has a section 
(pp. 8-10) on 'Obedience to the King’ as one of 
tne chief virtues inculcated by Zoroastrianism. 

Referring to Herodotus (i. 182, on the duty of prayer for the 
king, and viii. 118, for an instance of heroic loyalty), he quotes 
a striking prayer for the king* from ZfHngan, f. 8-12; and 
of later authorities he cites : ' Be always truthful and obedient 
to your Kings' (Paivand-ndmah ) ; ‘O almighty God, give 
a long life, a happy life, and a healthy life to the ruler of 
our land* (Tan-aaruttl ) ; ‘Commit no fault against Kings and 
chiefs’ ; and again, ‘ Speak no evil against the rulers of the land, 
for they are the guardians of the land and through them 
prosperity flows upon earthly beings ’ ( Pand-ndmak-l A{urpdt-\ 
Mdraspandan, |§ 66, 108, following de Ilarlez’s version in 
Motion, vi. [1887] 66-77). 

All this is quite in accordance with the ethics 
of the Achajmenid inscriptions, for in them the 
chief of all evils that are stigmatized is ‘ falsehood’ 
(drauga, ‘ the lie,’ whether personified, as Moulton 
surmises [op. cit. p. 1], ana so equivalent to the 
Avestan name of the evil spirit, or merely an 
abstract noun) ; and it is to this evil that rebellion 
against the king is attributed. 

Darius tells us that during Cambyses’ absence in Egypt * the 
people became hostile, ana lying became widespread in the 
land ’ ( Dar . Bh., col. 1, $ 10). In another place the same king, 
relating how a rebellion bad taken place in many of the 

rovinces of his vast empire, states that 'these provinces had 

roken into rebellion ; it was lying that had mode them re- 
bellious ' (t&., col. 4. i 64). 

Every time that a usurper rises up against the 
lawful sovereign it is said, 'He is one that lies’ 
(i adurujiya , from the root duruj, druj)—a. phrase 
that constantly recurs. On the other hand, 
despotism and cruelty on the part of the sovereign 
are also considered as great crimes. Thus does 
Darius break forth with pride and say : 

4 Auramazdfc has brought me help ... for I have been 
neither a liar nor a tyrant’ {Dar. Bh., col. 4, 4 63 f.). 

In spite of such grandiloquent professions, how- 
ever, tne gruesome cruelties inflicted by the Iranian 
monarchs throughout the ages are only too well 
known, and it nas been surmised, not without 
good reason, that the shockingly barbarous punish- 

i Darmesteter’s translation of Sirteah, 1. 9, making NalryO- 
sanga, the divine messenger of Ahura Mazda, to 4 reside in the 
navel of the King,’ seems quite untenable (see C. de Harlez, 
Avesta traduit'J , Paris, 1881, it 697 n.). 

* Other translators, e.a. F. Wolff, Straasburg. 1910, taka the 
supplication as being In favour of the speaker himself. 
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ments detailed in the Inferno of Artft-I Vir&f, the 
Persian Dante/ are but too faithful a picture 
of those practised at the Persian court (see 
Casartelli, ‘The Persian Dante/ in Jamaspji 
Memorial Volume , Bombay, 1914). 

Anyhow the Avesta itself draws a sharp dis- 
tinction between good and bad kings. 

^ l May ^rood Kings rule over us, not bad Kings, O Armaiti ’ 

Especially those rulers who were hostile to the 
Prophet and his reform are denounced and con- 
demned to eternal perdition ; amongst them is 
mentioned by name one Grfihma {Ys. xlvi. 11, 
xlix. 11, xxxii. 12-14). 

A word must here be said of the relations be- 
tween the royal dynasties and the national religion. 
As we have seen, there is no doubt about the 
religious convictions of the great Aclwemenid 
kings — at least after Cyrus, for his religious 
position is still doubtful. They were professedly 
and devoutly Mazdeans— though the present writer 
is by no means yet convinced that they were 
Zoroastrians in any sense (see his The Religion 
of the Great Kings, London, 1910; per contra , 
the very striking arguments of Moulton, op. cit., 
especiauy p. 40 IF., are deserving of careful con- 
sideration). The Avestan legend represents the 
Vishtftspa of the Kayanian dynasty and all his 
royal house as converts of the Prophet, tho king 
playing the part of a Constantine or an Ethel bert. 
Coming back again to later and historical times, 
the relations of the Arsacid or Parthian dynasty 
(250 B.C.-A.D. 225) to the faith are unknown or 
obscure. The Sasanian kings (A.D. 226-651), 
however, were so fully and completely Zoroastrian 
that they mado the Avestan system, in the greatly 
modified form in which it then existed, the State 
religion, and did not shrink from religious perse- 
cution in its defence or interests. It was under 
Shfihpfir II. (A. D. 550-438) that, according to the 
tradition, our present Avesta, i.e. whatever was 
left of the original scriptures after Alexander the 
Great’s destruction ot the greater part, was 
collected, revised, and corrected, by the efforts 
of his great prime minister Atftrpat-i M&ra- 
s pand an, whilst under his successor, Yazdagird II., 
the edict of his minister, Mihr Narseh (a.d. 440), 
played an important part in the religious life of 
the country. In tho Dinkar( (vol. i. ch. 28) we 
find the categorical assertion that 4 the law of Irftn 
is the Mazdean religion* (Airdno da^o dino Mat- 
dayasno ), which, together with other indications, 
has always seemed to the present writer to point 
to the Dinlcar\ as essentially of the Sasanid era. 

LrraRATritK.— In addition to writer* quoted in text, W. 
Geiger, Ontirdnische Kultur tin Altertum , Erlangen, 1882, 
p. 425 ft. ; F. Spiegel, Erdnische Alterthumskunde , Leipzig, 
1871-78, esp. iii. 590 ff., where he endeavours at iome length 
to prove that the ancient Iranian kintrs did claim divine 
parentage, probably from Mithra; E. Wilhelm, 'Konigthum 
und Prieaterthuw itn alien Erin,’ ZDMO xl. 11880] 102-110. 

L. C. Oasaktelli. 

KING (Muslim).— i. Sovereignty.— Originally 
in Islam the conception of sovereignty was directly 
theocratic. There was no doubt on this point. 
Muhammad ruled in the religious order, the mili- 
tary order, and the judicial order ; and in each of 
them his authority was accepted without dispute. 
Neither he nor any of his adherents seems to nave 
thought of analyzing or dissecting sovereignty. 
They regarded it as divine in its source; Mu- 
hammad possessed it not as elected by men, but 
as a prophet sent by God. Originating thuB, it 
was both integral and absolute. 

This conception continued during the period 
immediately after Muhammad, which is called 
‘the perfect Khalifate.’ The first successors of 
the Prophet did not, indeed, regard themselves 
as real sovereigns, that position belonging to the 


Prophet alone. They called themselves ‘ lieuten- 
ants/ which is the meaning of the word khalif. 1 
In practice they preserved their sovereignty in 
the military order ; but in the religious and judi- 
cial orders the Qur’&n, which is regarded as perfect, 
had fixed the law, at least in its most important 
points. The Khalif had nothing to add, and sove- 
reignty in these matters passed into the hands of 
specialists, whose duty it was to criticize tho texts, 
and to develop and apply the principles. 

After the Arab conquest the Muslim Empire 
was immense ; and, as it included regions and 
cities of advanced civilization, administration be- 
came complicated and difficult, and the Khalif had 
to delegate a large part of his sovereignty to minis- 
ters. These were known at first by tne modest 
title of ‘ vizirs ’ (charges d'affaires). They were of 
considerable importance in the Empire ; it might 
even be said that some of them were the real sove- 
reigns, until the day when they were crushed by a 
caprice of their master. Vizirs played an equally 
important rOlo in the Osman Empire after the 
Turkish conquest. 

Towards the end of the history of the Arab Kliali- 
fate, during its decline, the general state of the 
Empire was very unsettled, and tho military element 
assumed predominance over the administrative. 
The Khalif, his power gone, was confined in his 
palace, and the actual authority was exercised by 
the chief guards, generally Turks and sometimes 
eunuchs. 

In the feudal period authority was divided and 
subdivided just ob in the West, but in a less 
systematic manner. The Khalif had now only a 
theoretical power ; princes of various races formed 
kingdoms for themselves out of the dismembered 
Empire, and arrogated to themselves a sovereignty 
de J acto , which was no longer of a theocratic char- 
acter, but was based on strength of arms. The 
dynasties which they founded have been of com- 
paratively short duration. The Osman Sultans 
constituted a stronger unity in Islam than that 
which existed under the Arab Khalifs. Their 
power was absolute, except that they were re- 
quired to respect the law of the Quran and its 
interpreters {mufti, 'ulamd, etc.), and were depen- 
dent on the fidelity of the troops. This despotic 
regime lias lasted even to our day. 

In Turkey at the present time tho sovereignty 
resides in the Parliament, and the Sultan is only 
a constitutional monarch— a system which brings 
the Ottoman Empire into line with the other States 
of Europe, but which it is difficult to reconcile with 
the principles and the spirit of Islfim. 

2. Legitimacy.— The legitimacy of the Khalif 
does not exactly depend on tho manner of his 
election or on a law of succession ; it is derived 
from the proclamation of the people. This pro- 
clamation consists in naming tho sovereign in the 
Friday sermon [khu^ba) in the mosques, and in 
praying for him. When mention of a Khalif 
lias thus been made, without arousing protests, in 
the cathedral mosque of the capital of the Empire, 
tliis Khalif is regarded as legitimate. 2 

1 The title khal\f was borne by the first four successors ot 
Muhammad, by the l 1 may y ad and ‘Abbasid dynasties, and, 
among the Shiites, by the F&lhnids. The title imam, denoting 
'president/ was in use among the sects which recognized tho 
right of the descendants of ‘All. The title amir al-mu'minin, 
‘commander of the faithful/ was given to the Arab Klmlifs ; it 
had been used, even during the life of the I'rophet, by one of 
his lieutenants in the year 2 a.h. As for the title ‘Sultan/ it 
was in use among such secondary dynasties of the Middle Ages 
as the Qamd&nius, the Buyids, the Tulunids, and the Uhuznii- 
vids from the end of the 9th century. It was the title of the 
celebrated Saladin (Salftfo ftd-Din), of the Ayyubid dynasty. 

3 The ceremony of proclamation is called bVat. Among the 
Osmans it is renewed every year in the festivals ot the Bair&m, 
under the name of muayad. The shaikh al-isldm, in these 
ceremonies, kisses the front of the Sultan's robe, and, rais- 
ing his eyes towards heaven, prays for the prosperity of the 
Empire, and for the preservation of his Highness. The Sultan 
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A legitimate sovereign might be deposed. Among 
the Osmans deposition is regarded as just when it 
has been authorized by a fatwd , i.e. by a decision 
of the shaikh ul-isl&mS 

The mode of succession of Muslim sovereigns 
varied. Muhammad had given no rule. AbQ 
Bakr, his first successor, was chosen by the most 
influential party in the Muhammadan community ; 
'Omar was designated by Abfi Bakr ; Othmftn, by 
electors whom p Oraar had namod ; the election of 
'All was contested, and led to civil war; with 
Mu'ftwiya the dynastic rulo was established, first 
in the family of the Umayyads. Even within the 
dynasties the order of succession was not always 
constant. Sometimes the Khalif chose one of his 
sons as his heir apparent ; e.g,> the famous Hftrftn 
&1 -Rashid designated three of his sons with entail. 
The first of the three, Amlm, wished to oust the 
second, Ma’mfin ; but the latter revolted and Amlm 
was beaten and killed. Among the Osman Sultans 
it is rather the brother who succeeds ; and it has 
often happened that a Sultan, on his accession, has 
put his brothers and nephews to death. Formerly 
the Empire was divided amon** the brothers, especi- 
ally in the Middle Ages. This was the case with 
the Bflyids in Persia. 

In principle the Khalif, who was the president of 
the entire Muhammadan community, had to be of 
the Quraisli race ; but that was not tho case with 
the Osman Sultans. In order to legitimatize them, 
it was admitted that they had inherited rights from 
tho ancient Arab Khalifs when, in the time of 
Salim i., they conquered the sacred cities Mecca 
and Medina. 

Among the Shi'ites the idea of legitimacy presents 
a rather peculiar religious character. Founding 
their belief on certain traditions, they hold that 
Muhammad had designated 'All as his 
and in their eyes all the Khalifs excel 
his descendants are illegitimate. This belief has 
given rise to many troubles in the history of Islftm. 
Secret societies have been formed and have long 
worked for the succession of tho 'All dynasties ; 
they succeeded in establishing the famous Fatimid 
dynasty in N. Africa and Egypt, thus named from 
batima, the daughter of the Prophet and the wife 
of ' All, from whom it claimed to descend. 

The Mahdist idea is developed in the sects which 
maintain the rights of 'Ali. The Malidl, a sort of 
king-prophet and expected Messiah, who is to per- 
fect religion and to begin in the world an era of 
happiness, is to be of the family of 'All. Tho so- 
called sect of the Imaiuitcs had a curious idea 
about him : they believed that the M&hdi, also 
named inuhn , was to bo tho twelfth descendant of 
'All. The latter being dead, having disappeared 
at an early age, this sect professes that he continued 
to live a mysterious and endless life, from which 
he will return with glory when his hour is come. 
The time during which the Mahdl is to remain 
hidden is called the period of , oeculttttion , (cf. 
Carra de Vaux, Le Mahomttisme , Paris, 1898, 
p. 134). 

3. The status of the sovereign.— The power of 
the Khalif is absolute within the limits of tho 
religious law. Theoretically, he might dispose of 
the land and revenues of his Empire. The principle 
is that the soil belongs to God, and consequently 

In the meantime places hie hands on the shaikh's shoulders, and 
bends his head to kiss him (M. d'Ohsson, Tableau gintral de 
VmpWt othoman , Paris, 1787-1820, iv. 503, 650). 

1 e.g.. the fatwd which was given lor the deposition of the 
Sultan ‘Abd al-'Aziz by the Grand Mufti Bas&n Khair Allah (the 
shaikh al-UlAm Is the Grand Mufti of Constantinople); 4 If the 
Commander of the Faithful pursues a foolish course of oonduot, 
or if he has not the political knowledge neoessary for governing : 
If his personal expenses are suoh that the empire cannot support 
them ; If his continuing on the throne will have disastrous con- 
sequences. must be be aepoeed f ' Reply: * The law (the ehari'ah) 
saye, Yes.* 


successor. 
b'Ali anti 


to the Sultan, who is His mandatory. The Sultans, 
however, hod a private estate, which was always 
of a considerable size. Thus under Sulaimftn the 
Magnificent the private estate of the Sultan pro- 
duced a revenue of five million ducats, while the 
general revenues of the Empire were only a little 
more than nine million ducats. This Sultan reserved 
to himself the right of granting the great fiefs ; 
and, as a result of the same principle, confisca- 
tions were easy and remain bo to this day. 

As regards taxes, some are prescribed by the 
Qur'ftn ; such are tho tithe for Muhammadans and 
the poll-tax for non-Muhammadans. Others are 
administrative taxes, which long ago acquired a 
certain regularity, and are therefore called 
i.e. ‘regular’; such are taxes on marriages, law 
dues, transit and warehouse dues, and stamps. 
Besides these two kinds of taxes, the Sultan, under 
the old regime, reserved the right to impose as 
many as he pleased. Under Sulaimftn the Magnifi- 
cent imperial offices were sold, hut not military 
offices. 

Until 1877 the Sultan drew as he pleased on the 
Treasury for the needs of his harim. At this time, 
of eight million Turkish pounds that the budget 

S reduced, two-thirds passed to the palace. The 
ultan published budget estimates, but he began 
by deducting his share of the receipts. Ho had, 
however, a civil list, which had bcon established 
since 1855 ; at first it was £1,200,000, but was re- 
duced afterwards to £800,000. The property left 
to the mosques, aB pious foundations, called wctqf 
property, escapes the sovereignty of the Sultan, 
and is inalienable. 1 It forms an important part 
of the imperial territory. 

Until the recent revolution, which made him a 
constitutional monarch, the Sultan naturally had 
the right of declaring peace or war. He has always 
preserved the right of commander-in-chief of his 
armies. He had the right of life and death even 
over the greatost personages in his Empire. When 
one of his old favourites who had fallen into dis- 
grace received the noose with which ho had to 
strangle himself, lie accepted it as an order legiti- 
mately given, and as one which Iris conscience com- 
manded him to obey. The Sultan was recognized 
to have the right to make subjects ‘ disappear,’ to 
dispose of the life of his wives within his palaco, 
ana even to order massacres. The religious system 
of Muhammadanism does not condemn the massacres 
either of the Janissaries or of the Armenians. 

Islftm has a special law for tho sovereign regarding 
wives. According to the Qur’an (xxxiii. 52), ho 
might have nine legitimate wives, all other Muham- 
madans having only four. 

4. The ethics of the sovereigns.— There exist 
in Muhammadan literature several important 
treatises on the ethics of kings. One of the 
greatest philosophers of Islam, Farabi (f 950), wrote 
a treatise on the ‘ Model City,’ in which he repre- 
sents tho princes as wise men, whose principal 
thought must be to prepare their subjects for the 
happiness of the other life. This theory, devoid 
of any practical character, is only an adaptation 
of the Platonic doctrines (cf. Carra de Vaux, 
Avicetme , Paris, 1900, p. 104). Another very 
well known author who studied this question is 
1 The institution of the 1 oaqf furnished a means by which a 
testator might save his fortune from confiscation. The Sultans 
very often confiscated the property of prominent persons 
ana public officials. The toaqft might be bequeathed to the 
mosques or set aside for some charitable purpose. The founder 
designated the person who should aot as administrator. This 
was often the chief minister of a mosque or an inferior officer. 
Dut sometimes the choice of the administrator was left to the 
inspector general of the waqft (d'Ohsson, il. 624). Several 
Grand Vinn»— «.p., Keuprulu, R&ghlb, and Baraiktar— tried to 
secularise the waqf. An trade of 1873 and the law of August 
28, 1876, tmpoeed on them a fixed law of transmission ana an 
annual tax, regulated according to the estate (A. de la 
Jonquifere, Histoire de Vsmpire ottoman, Paris, 1881, p. 017). 
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M&wardi (t 1058). He wrote a treatise entitled 
Kitdb al-ahkdm al-sultdniyya (i.e. Constitutions 
politico), a work edited by R. Enger at Bonn in 
1853, and recently translated into French by L4on 
Ostrorog. ^ It contains the theory of the Khalifate, 
a description of the qualities necessary for a Khali f, 
a study of the different methods of election, and 
a definition of the power of the vizirs and provincial 
governors, with an indication of its limits. This 
treatise has been highly valued in Islam. The 
same author has also left a collection of ‘ Counsels 
to Kings,’ a work on the rules which ministers 
must follow, and still another on politics and 
government, entitled ’The Means of facilitating 
Reflexion and of hastening Victory’ ( Tashll al - 
Nazar wa-tdjil al-Zafar ; see C. liuart, Litera- 
ture arabe t Paris, 1902, p. 242, Eng. tr., London, 
1903, p. 243 f.). 

A celebrated Seljuk vizir, Ni?fim al-Mulk, the 
founder of the academies of Baghdad, Nishapfir, 
and Ba$ra (+ 1092), wrote on the art of government, 
which he himself practised in a very superior 
manner. His book, entitled Siavsat Naman f ‘A 
Treatise on Government,’ and dedicated to the 
Sultan Malik Shah, has been edited and translated 
into French by 0. Schefer (Paris, 1891-93). Al- 
though this vizir admits that kings are 1 chosen by 
the most high God,* he allows them attributes 
which are not socially moral. They must, ac- 
cording to him, respect the learned doctors, must 
love a pure religion, and have a strong faith ; but 
it is not their domain to govern religion. Their 
duty is rather to occupy themselves with economic 
interests: to drain the land, to build bridges, to 
found villages, to attend to tho cultivation of 
the soil, to build strongholds, caravanserais, and 
beautiful monuments. These works will gain for 
a prince the gratitude of his people, an eternal 
recompense. N4Am al-Mulk recommends kings to 
guard against the influence of women, and to have 
scant trust in ministers of another religion. We 
know that from tho time of the Arab conquest, 
Christians have been employed by the Khalifs in 
their administration, and have rendered them great 
service. This custom was followed also by the 
Osmans, and continues to this day (cf. Carra de 
Vaux, Gazuli , Paris, 1902, p. 140). 

To the great Persian poet Sadi (t 1204) wo owo 
some very line pages on tho ethics of kings. The 
whole of tho first chapter of his Bustdn (translated 
into French by C. Barbier de Meynard, Paris, 1880) 
is devoted to the duties of kings and good govern- 
ment. Nilshirwan exhorts his son Onnazd thus : 

4 Fie the defender of the weak, and sacrifice your rest to work 
for them, to the alleviation of poverty ami misfortune. A king 
owes the crown to his subjects ; . . . avoid grieving the heart 
of your people ; that would be to thoroughly destroy your own 
power.' 4 The people,’ the poet says further, 4 is a fruit tree 
which must be oared for if its fruits are to be enjoyed.’ 

He has recommendations for labourers : 

4 The labourer works with more energy when he can count 
upon peace and prosperity.’ 

He has also some for merchants : 

4 The king who oppresses the merchants closes to the people 
and to the army the sources of wealth.’ 

He also recommends that * men of war* and ‘ men 
of advice ’ should be befriended and soldiers well 
paid. Yet this great kindness which the poet 
wishes to find in the sovereign must be accompanied 
by mistrust and craft ; he evidently prefers the 
latter to strength. 

4 While clever negotiations may assure the success of a trans- 
action, gentleness is preferable to the use of force. Instead of 
traps, sow gold under your steps ; your benefactions will blunt 
the sharpened teeth of the enemy. The empire of the world 
belongs to cleverness and craft ; kiss the hand that you cannot 
bite ; lavish caresses on your enemy as you would on your 
friend, while waiting for an opportunity to flay him alive. 
Dread the blows of the most humble of your adversaries ; it is 
the drops of water that make the torrents.’ 

JUteratotul — S ee the works cited throughout the article and 
in the notea B. CABRA DE VAUX. 


KING (Semitic). —In Semitic languages the 
usual word for 1 king ’ conies from the root mlk. 
In Babylonian the meaning is 1 to advise’; this is 
common in Aramaic, and occurs in Hebrew. In 
Arabic and Ethiopie it means ‘ to possess, ’ ‘ have 
power over.’ The king then would lie the decider 
of conduct, the source of wisdom for his people. 
It is best to take the subject in three divisions : 
Syriac (chiefly Hebrew), Babylonian, and Arabian. 

I. Hebrew.— It is very seldom that a true king- 
dom develops among nomads, and the Hebrews are 
no exception. Indeed it was not till after many 
years of settled life (tradition says four hundred) 
that the government crystallized into kingship. 
This development was gradual — through the judges, 
men of mark who by force of character and religious 
enthusiasm supplanted the tribal chiefs and, for a 
time at least, usurped their authority. In tho 
case of Abimolech this authority became hereditary 
in the second generation, but this was largely duo 
to the fusion of Israelites with the old settled 
population, tho Canaanites. When the govern- 
ment was finally settled in the person of a king, 
it was in direct imitation of the nations round 
aliout (1 S 8®)— recognition of the advantages of a 
fixed central authority. The older tradition be- 
lieved that this change had the approval of God 
and was carried through liy His instrument, the 
prophet Samuel. (Later tradition saw in this 
imitation of the Gentiles apostasy from God.) As 
in the case of the judges, Saul first proved his 
powers at the rescue of Jabesh-Gilead, and then 
the people ratified the position that he had won 
for himself. 1’ossibly Samuel had looked to Ben- 
jamin for a king in the hope of thus avoiding the 
lealousy of the North and South. Saul the soldier, 
however, proved unequal as a politician to cope 
with the Philistines; and David, the idol of tne 
South, was shown by events to be necessary to 
tho Hebrew nation, and as such was acclaimed 
king by all parties. But even his genius and 
personal attractiveness failed to create a national 
feeling. The kingdom which he had created by 
his resistance to the Philistines was kept together 
by the fear of a hostile neighbour, and split along 
the natural line of cleavage as soon as that fear 
was removed. 

These early kings were little more than the 
tribal chiefs of noinad days. Tho main differences 
were their recognition by the whole people and 
their possession of a bodyguard, consisting largely 
of foreigners, which was more serviceable than tho 
tribal militia. At first there was very little organi- 
zation. The vagueness of history suggests that 
Saul had no fixed capital. The king was judge 
(2 S 14 8ir *)> general, and priest, the ollicers set 
apart for these duties being only his deputies. 
There is no clear statement of the king being tho 
chief priest, but there are many indications that 
he sometimes exercised priestly 1 urn-lions. In 
Phoenicia, Tabnit styles himself ‘priest of Astarte, 
king of the Sidonians,’ like his father. His son 
Eshmunazar calls his mother (she was his father’s 
sister) ‘ priestess of Astarto * and ‘ queen,’ though 
he himself does not bear the priestly title. The 
story of Agag shows that Saul saw not hing wrong 
in oflering sacrifice (1 S 15). At the coming of tho 
ark to Jerusalem David wore a linen ephod (2 S 
6 14 ), a priestly garment such us Samuel wore (1 S 
2 18 ; cf. also Fx 28 4 ). Both David and Solomon 
blessed the people (2 S 6 18 and I K 8 U ; cf. Nu fi 28 ). 
The priests were the servants of the king, to be 
deposed or appointed at pleasure (1 K S- 7 -® 8 ), while 
David’s sons were priests, as if this were a pre- 
rogative of the royal family. Jeroboam I. prob- 
ably acted as priest (1 K 12 38 ). 

The army was a militia, and campaigns seem to 
have been confined to the summer. But a point 
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was given to this army by the institution of the 
royal bodyguard of mercenaries. Under David the 
captain was apparently a Philistine, and loyalty 
to their master was stronger than other motives. 
It was the fidelity of these Hirelings that prevented 
Absalom from sweeping the country at the outset 
of his rebellion. 

We have no certain information about the revenue 
of the early kings. As tradition insists on the 
lowly origin of both Saul and David, we must sup- 
pose that from the first they had a regular revenue 
from taxation apart from the booty that they 
niight win in war. Jg 9 4 makes it probable that 
in those times taxes were not unknown, and that 
each State had its treasury. 1 S 17 85 assumes that 
taxes were the regular thing in the days of Saul, 
It is significant that in the second list of David’s 
officials (2 S 20 24 ) an addition is made to the earlier 
(2 S 8 ,Mr *)— the overseer of the tribute. The later 
version of Saul’s appointment assumes a tax of 
10 per cent. It is assumed on the strength of 1 S 
16” and a few other verses that the kings were 
frequently the recipients of presents; but prob- 
ably these were, like gratitude, in expectation of 
favours to come. In Solomon’s reign an elaborate 
system of tax-collectors was set up— a system which 
was intended further to break down the tribal 
divisions still existing among the people. The 
king also possessed certain agricultural privileges 
(Am 7 1 ), and in later times financial emergencies 
were met by special taxation (2 K 15" 23 M ). 
Solomon is credited witli a large income from 
taxation apart from the profits of trade and 
foreign tribute. In addition he employed the 
corvte (cf. 1 S 8 ia ). David’s kingdom illustrates 
Ibn KhaldQn’s theory tlmt a dynasty lasts only 
three generations : one of comparative barbarism, 
one of organized government and developed luxury, 
and then the crash. Solomon asked too much from 
his subjects ; the splendour of the court was bought 
by the impoverishment of the countryside, and, as 
the tribes had not had time to degenerate into 
serfs, they broke away from the government that 
pillaged instead of protecting them. The Phno- 
nician kings were at first absolute, but later their 
power was limited by the nobles, and the govern- 
ment became an oligarchy. David’s successors 
wore not equal to the task which almost crushed 
him— that of welding Judah and Joseph into one 
nation. While in the North the throne was a prize 
for any adventurer, in Judah all revolutions left 
David’s family the crown — a tribute to the power 
of the king of all Israel. 

As a general rule the crown was hereditary, 
descending to the eldest son — the chief exception 
being Solomon. In this case a palace clique abused 
the prestige of the dying king and the authority 
of religion in favour of its nominee. The king was 
a sacred person appointed by God ( 1 S 24 i7 and 2 K 
9 fl ), and in him centred the hopes of the prophets. 
It is probable that anointing referred specially to 
the priestly side of the king’s character. 

2. Babylonian and Assyrian.— Though the Baby- 
lonian rulers of whom we hear first were Sumerians, 
yet the later forms of kingship are developments 
or modifications of Semitic ideas. In the earliest 
period of which anything is known the machinery 
of government was already well developed. We 
cannot trace the beginnings of any element of 
social life. The land was split up into a number 
of city-States, each under its own ruler, called 
either ‘king’ or ‘patesi,’ ‘king’ being the secular 
and ' patesi’ the more religious title, signifying 
vicar of God. There is no clear distinction between 
the two titles, though a little later ‘ patesi’ is used 
for a vassal king. Thus Eannatum of Lagash (c. 
2900) calls himself both patesi and king, while 
Enannatuin I., who reignea a little later, uses only 


the title patesi. The early rulers of Assyria (c. 1800) 
call themselves Ishakku ( = priest- king). What- 
ever his title, the king ruled by divine right. 
Many inscriptions have been found in which a 
king boasts that his god had appointed him king 
of his land and shepherd of his people. 'Thou 
hast created me and intrusted me with dominion 
over men’ (Nebuchadrezzar [Rawlinson, l* 3 , col. 1, 
line 55 f.]). In theory at least the king was an 
autocrat, however much his power may liave been 
limited in practice. 

The king is the agent of his country’s god ; in 
the treaty between the cities of Lagash andUmma 
(before 3000) the patesis of the towns are not men- 
tioned at all, but only the gods. They contended 
for their cities. ‘ Patesi * included the iaea of priest, 
and it sometimes happened that one who assumed 
the style of king kept the older form, even putting 
the priestly rank first of his titles. It is not a 
very big step from regarding the sovereign as 
agent or representative of the god to considering 
him the manifestation of deity or as himself the 
god. This change took place very early. Perhaps 
it was helped by the rulers* habit of putting 
statues of themselves in the temples which they 
built, to keep themselves fresh in the memory of 
the gods. Then offerings were made, not to the 
Btatues, but for the persons whom they repre- 
sented. It is specially noted that the offerings for 
the statue of Ur-nina (king of Lagash c. 3000) were 
continued during the reign of Lugal-anda, perhaps 
a hundred and fifty years later. The first kings 
to receive divine honours were the Semitic rulers 
of Akkad, northern Babylonia ( c . 2600); Shar- 
gani-sharri is called the god of his land, and 
Narftm-Sin’s name always has the determinative 
for ‘god.’ Thence the custom spread to the 
Sumerian rulers of S. Babylonia ; and Gudea, 
atesi of Lagash c. 2450, was deified after his 
eath. About fifty years later, Dungi, the second 
king of the dynasty of Ur, always describes him- 
self as god, and a temple is built in his honour. 
In later times Ashurbanipal calls himself offspring 
of Ashur and Belit. The suggestion that the deifi- 
cation of the king is due to Egyptian influence has 
not found favour. 

At first the ruler was supreme in both the 
secular and the religious sides of life, but in time 
the priesthood developed till its help was needed 
for all religious actions. Yet the king remained 
priest in theory. God still spoke to him directly ; 
Ishtar visited him in dreams to give him her com- 
mands. Lugal-zuggisi is proud to be called * pro- 
phet of N id aba.’ He was the manifestation of the 
god, but also the representative of his people. 
This was never forgotten. The kings of Erech 
and Lagash are priests of Ann; another boasts 
himself 'keeper of the temple of Bel’ at Nippur, 
and down to the latest times the Assyrian Kings 
are priests of Ashur, sometimes giving the religious 
title the precedence. A son of Narftm-Sin became 
a priest, and his daughter a priestess. The priests 
were always under the control of their chief, the 
king ; their subservience appears in the attempts 
of the oracle priests to fina in omens that were 
obviously unfavourable meanings pleasing to the 
king. 

Another aspect of this is the national significance 
of the king’s person : a calamity to him is a national 
disaster ; lienee the elaborate rules that fence his 
conduct. All ill omens must be kept far from him. 
Thus the ceremonies for the purification of a king 
are much longer and more complicated than in the 
case of a private person ; royalty is so dangerous 
that the king has become the slave of the priest- 
hood. On five days in the month he must not 
touch animal food, nor change his garments, neither 
dare he bring an offering to the gods. Thus the 
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question whether certain of the penitential psalms 
are individual or national is beside the point ; it is 
the king, the people’s representative, who speaks 
for the nation. The law tells the same tale. The 
eourt sits in a temple, and the oath is taken in the 
name of a god or gods, and sometimes in the king’s 
name also ; yet lie is the final court of appeal (cf. 
the Hebrew oaths ‘ by the life of Jah well f and ‘ by 
the life of the king/ also the association of Tiglath- 
ileser and a god in Barrekub’s inscription from 
enjirli). As lawgiver he is guided by social and 
political expediency, but his decrees are published 
under divine auspices. The series of omens founded 
on the exploits (whother real or imaginary is im- 
material) of Sargon I. can hardly be explained on 
the ground of tne political importance of these 
exploits. It was the deeds of a hero peculiarly 
under divine protection that became normative for 
future ages. 

Naturally the king was absolute, but he was the 
* shepherd of his people/ and the government was 
always rather patriarchal. The people had their 
rights, which the monarch could not outrage. The 
splendid title ‘king of righteousness’ was not 
borne altogether in vain. In the South we have 
a witness in the reforms of Urukaginu of Lagash 
(c. 2800) and the Code of Hammurabi, while in 
Assyria, even in the days of its greatest power, any 

P erson could make a written appeal to the king, 
'hough the Assyrians are unpleasantly notorious 
for bloodthirsty cruelty, they devoted great care 
to the internal economy of tneir own land. Not 
only was Assyria plentifully supplied with cattle 
of all sorts, the booty of innumerable wars, but 
the kings introduced new trees, and in other ways 
encouraged agriculture. The system of irrigation 
was, of course, their constant care. From the first 
the throne was hereditary, though we do not know 
whether primogeniture was the rule. In Assyria 
it is claimed that for fifteen hundred years the 
crown descended from father to son. The king’s 
material power rested on the army. The idea that 
the king owned his domain had long since died out, 
yet part of the soil belonged specially to the State, 
being hold on feudal tenure. The occupier was 
bound to military service, in payment for which he 
held his fief. This could not be alienated, and in 
default of heirs returned to the State. If the 
owner wero summoned for Rervice and had no one 
to leave in charge of his land, the State appointed 
a bailiff, who was charged to pay one-third of the 
produce to the owner’s family. In addition, the 
feudatories had certain privileges, were, to some 
extent, outside the jurisdiction of ordinary officials, 
and were not liable to the corv6e. The Assyrian 
government appears to have lived often on the 
tribute of vassal States. 

3. Arabian. — It is scarcely an exaggeration to say 
that no settled government has evolved among the 
nomads of Arabia. The dynasties of Hira and 
Ghassftn are only apparent exceptions. All A rahian 
States have had their centre in the cities that lie 
on the borders of the country, open to foreign 
influence by land or sea. Among the nomads 
the tribal chief is the leader in war, but at other 
times he has only advisory authority and the 
weight of personal influence. Even among the 
settled tribes in the hinterland of Aden it is often 
impossible to put a criminal to death ; for by so 
doing the chief (he calls himself ‘ Sultan ’) would 
expose himself to the dangers of a blood-feud. 

Among the fertile valleys of Yemen it was 
different, and at an eariy date settled States came 
into being. Unfortunately, the materials for a 
study of this period are scanty and largely inacces- 
sible. No agreement has yet been reached as to 
the date of many of the inscriptions, the two 
schools of interpretation differing by some six 


hundred years. The chief States were (1) the 
Yemen, ruled by two dynasties having their 
capitals at §irwftfi and Ma’rib, and later by the 
Himyarite kings of Saba and Bhil Raidftn known 
to Arabic tradition as Tubbas ; (2) Main or Mann 
in the Jauf; (3) Qatabiln ; and (4) Hadramaut. 
The date of the kings of Ma'ftn is uncertain. In 
Yemen the earliest rulers were the mkrb, prob- 
ably Mukarribs, the priest-kings of Sirw&fi. We 
have the names of thirteen princes who ruled 
between the fitli and the 6th cent. 11 . o., but their 
functions and powers are unknown. The title 
seems to mean ‘ he who makes offerings. ’ Their 
rule probably extended well to the east, for Sargon 
(715 b.c.) mentions one Ith'amarathe Sabaean, pre- 
sumably one of the dynasty. The name occurs on 
the monuments. 

Next followed a line of kings ruling at Ma’rib, 
coming to an end about 115 ».C. and followed by 
the Hmiyarite kings, whose kingdom was finally 
destroyed by the Abyssinians in A.D. 525. It is 
probable that the kings of Maftn wore contempor- 
ary with the earlier rulers of Yemen (Saba), though 
Hommel and Glaser would put the first of them 
about 1500 B.C. 

The royal title was not restricted to the head of 
tho State, but was shared by his sons. In one 
inscription a father and two sons bear the title, 
just as in a State of that description to-day all 
members of the ruling house are called Sultan. 
Elsewhere Alban Nalifan, king of Saba, does not 
give himself that rank, though I 10 gives it to his 
sons ( CIS iv. 308). Besides kings we read of lords, 
and it is probable that the people were divided into 
classes or castes ; and the lords in their inaccessible 
castles may well have been as independent as the 
feudal barons in Europe. According to one tradi- 
tion, the downfall of I>hQ Nuw&s, tho last king of 
Yemen, was largely due to his lack of control over 
his barons. Women held an honourable position 
in the land ; two together appear as 1 lords/ and, 
like the king, receive the commands of their god 
through an oracle (CIS iv. 387). Occasionally the 
kings seem to be invoked along with the gods, 
though in a secondary place (CIS iv. 374)— remind- 
ing one of Babylonia. 

Two other States rose in early Arabia, IJIra and 
GhassAn, though they were native in part only, 
being due to outside influence. Rome and Persia 
were continually annoyed by the incursions of the 
Bedawln into the settled lands of Syria and Meso- 

} )otamia, so one protective measure was to make 
riends with the nearest Arabs. Hira was a vassal 
of Persia, and in very close touch with its over- 
lord ; Arabs tilled responsible posts at court, and 
Bahram Gur, who afterwards becume king, was 
educated at Ijlra. These States closely resemble 
the rule of the liashlds at Hail in the last century ; 
the Sultan’s power rested on the Bedawln, who 
were held to their allegiance by tribal honour and 
presents from the taxes contributed by towns 
and trade. History has preserved the memory of 
the mixed population at Hira — the tent-dwelling 
Arabs, the Christians of the town, and the allies— 
a mixed population which for various reasons 
settled under the government. There is no explicit 
evidence, but conditions must have been very simi- 
lar in GhassAn, where the government remained 
migratory and Roman gold helped to uphold the 
loyalty of the Arabs. Tabari tells us that Ga- 
dhima, the founder of the dynasty of Uira, was a 
prophet and soothsayer, suggesting that authority 
there was religious in its origin. 

Muhammad founded a State where divine revela- 
tion was the supreme law, and after his time religion 
has played the greatest part in most States formed 
and ruled by Arabs, ujii Khaldftn’s observation 
remains true, that religion alone will not make a 
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State; the feeling of nationality must also be 
present (Prolegomena, Beirut ed., p. 150). The 
Umayyad Khalifa claimed to be the successors 
of the Prophet, and made this the chief Drop of 
their authority ; yet their power depended on the 
solidarity of tneir supporters, and, when the old 
strife of Qais and Kalb, Mudar and Yemen, broke 
out afresh, their kingdom collapsed ; till then they 
had made head against all religious revolts of 'Alius 
and Khaw&rij ( q.v .). The Carmatians (q.v.) can 
hardly be called a kingdom ; yet the Imams of Oman 
claimed first spiritual authority, as did the Wah- 
habis. Leadership might be hereditary or elective, 
but religion gave powor and opportunity to the 
strength latent in a tribe or group of tribes. All 
these States are small copies of Muhammad’s great 
example. There is one exception, the dynasty of 
the Rasdlids in Yemen ; but that was founded by 
a foreigner, and it had to fight continually against 
leaders whose authority was spiritual, the descend- 
ants of the Prophet. After the fall of the KasUlids 
the native authority was exercised by a spiritual 
head, the Imam. See, further, ‘ Muslim ’ section, 
above. 

Litbkatuab.— H ebrew : the Bible dictionaries. There is no 
special literature for the other countries. Phoenicia: R. 
Pietschm&nn, Gesch. der PhOnisier, Berlin, 1889. Babylonia : 
L. W. King, Sumer and Akkad, London, 1910, and Chronicles 
concerning early Babylonian Kings, do. 1907; M. J astro w, 
Religion Babyloniene and Assyriens, Giessen, 1906 ff. Arabia : 
C. Huart, Uiat. des Arabes, Paris, 1912 ; R. A. Nicholson, Lit. 
Hist, of the Arabs , London, 1907 ; CIS, pt. Iv. ; scattered notices 
in native authors. A. S. TRITTON. 

KING (Teutonic and Litu-Slavic).— i. Sources 
relating to the Litu-Slavs. — In seeking to trace the 
early historical development of kingship in Northern 
Europe, it will be well to deal first of all with the 
facts relating to the Litu-Slavic peoples, as these 
provide a basis also for a knowledge of the early 
Teutonic conditions. We begin, therefore, by 
quoting from the oldest available authorities a 
number of references to modes of government among 
the Litu-Slavs of Eastern Europe. 

(а) The Chronicle of Xestor (ed. F. Miklosich, Vienna, 1800, 
ch. vi,): ‘They lived each with his family and in his own 
locality [i.e. separate from one another], each ruling over hia 
own family.’ 

(б) Procopius, de Bell. Goth. iii. 14 ; rh yap S0wf ravra 2*Aa- 
flyvoi r« K«u 'Arrtu OVK apxpvra i irpbr avflpbr t^oc, aAA* iv 6i)p.o- 
Kparin in jraAatov /9«orruov<ri, xai 4ia tovto avroif ruv irpay/iiruiv 
a*i ra r« <rv/A.<f>opa koI £v<r«coAa iv Koivbv (' assembly of the people ’) 
aye-rat,. 

(c) Mauritius, Strategiaum, lx. 6(ed. J. Scheffer, Upaala, 1004, 
p. 218) : ra eOyij rw v luAdpwv sat *A vt tav o/io6tatr<£ re xai bfidrpoira 
re eurt teal «A<v9epa SouAo vtrtiat rj apx«<r0a t nei8np.eva 

. . . jrohkitv 5< ot'Twe prjyot v «u aavfi<f)6vtaf ivivTuv irpos aAA^Aovv 
OVK arorrov riva « a vriiv p.fT*x*ip<.£e<r0au if AAy on jj fiiupon sat 
jj-aAiara tovi iyyvriput rutr ju.«9opt u»v sat rots aAAoiv iirip\ea8ai, 
tea pi) npbs trdvras S\0pa tvunriv if fiovapxiav irotijoy (‘ ... it. 
will be well by means of conversations or gifts to win some of 
them, and especially those nearer the frontiers, to our side, and 
then fall upon the rest, so that a common hatred may not 
bring about a union or a monarchical government’). 

(«i) Psoudo-CoBsarius of Nazianzus, in his theological tractate 
dating from the beginning of the 0th cent. a.d. (PG xxxviil. 
986, dialogue 110, quoted In Archiv filr Slav. Philologie, xxxi. 
[1909] 679) : %K\avifvo\ . . . vtrapxovoiv avBdStif, avrovopoi, 
avijytpbvtvroi, <rvv«x^ avaipovvr«f, ovvttr0i6fi€vtn if orvvo&tvovrt%, 
rbv ffjkiav ifytfiiva Ka i apxov- ra. 

(e)Constantinui Porphyrogenetus, deAdministrandoImperio, 
ed. Bonn, 1840, p. 128: apxovra? di, ok <t><w i, ravTard i0vrj pb 
wAhv foyiravow [ntpan ; see below] yipovrat, tea dibs eat al 
Aotirai iitAaflivuu txovari r6nov. 

(/) Thietmar of Merseburg, vi. 18 ( MGH , ‘Script.’ ill. [1889] 
812), writing of the Wiki : ‘his autem omnibus qui communiter 
Liutici vocanturdominusspecialiter non presidet ullus ; unanimi 
consilio ad placitum euimet necessaria dlscucientes, in rebus 
effloiendie omnes concordant. Si quls vero ex comprovinciolibus 
in ploolto oontradicit, fustibus verboratur, et si forinsecus 
palam resistit, aut omnia incendio et continua depredations 
perdit, aut in eorum presencia pro qualitato sua pecuniae per- 
solvit q ii anti tatem debits.’ 

(g) The Chronicle of Boguehwd, ch. i. (A. Bielowekl, Monu- 
menta Polonies historian, Lemberg, 1804*72, it. 478 ; quoted by H. 
ffehreuer, Untersuchungen zur Ver/assungsgeeehiehte der btihm • 
uchen Sagenxeit, Leipzig, 1902, p. 78, note 24): ‘Lechitae, 
qui nullum regem eeu prlnclpem inter ee, tanquam fratree et 
al> uno patre ortum habentei, habere consueverant, sed tantum 
duodeefm discretiorei et locupletiores ex ee eligebant, qui 


And Litu-Slavio) 

quaectiones inter ee emergentee difflniebant et rem publioam 
guberoabant nulla tribute eeu invite eervitia ab allquo exl- 
gentee. Gallorura impetum tormidantee quendaro virum siren- 
uieeimum nomine Orak, cuius mansio proftuno oiroa fluvlum 
Wislam fuerat, sorte slbi divinltus inter fratree suos Lechites 
tribute, in eorum oepitaneum eeu duoem exercitue, ut verius 
dicam, nam iuxta Polonioam Interpretationem dux exeroitue 
woyewoda appellatur, unanimi ter elegerunt. late Orak, qui 
latfne Corvue dioitur, viotor effectue, per Lechitae eat in regain 
asaumptus.’ 

(h) Adam of Bremen, iv. 18 : ‘[the Prussians] nullum inter ee 
domlnum patl volunt.’ 

(<) Alfred the Great’! tr. of Oroeiue(eee F* Kluge, Angels&ch- 
tisches Lesebuch*, Halle, 1902, p. 30): ‘ pet Eastland [i.e. the 
Prussian country] is swyfte raycel, and per bift swytfe manig 
burh, and on elcere byrig bi© cyningc. And Per bi(J swytfe 
mycel hunig and flscnatf ; and se cynlng and pa ricostan men 
drincafj myran meolo (mare’s milk), an ’ 
pA Pftowan drinca© medo.' 

y) Peter of Dusburg, Chronica, iii. 228 : ‘ De latrunculle, qui 
LXa regulos terra Lethowie occiderunt’ 

(k) Prlvilegium of the city of Bartenstein, in 0. Hartknoch, 
De repubiica veterum Borussorum (quoted by O. Hein. ‘Alt- 
preussische Wirteohaftsgelohiohte bis fltur Ordenszeit,’ in ZB 
xxii. [1890] 162) : ‘ reges, nobiles et oommunis populus.' 

(0 Sariptores rerum Livoniearum, Riga, 1840-63, i. 687. 
Here we read that, In a general rising of the Samlanders for 
the purpose of demolishing the Memel fortress, there wae, first 
of all, an assembly of the * wisest ’ by themselves, whose de- 
cision was then to be submitted to the public assembly. 

(m) The Olivcer Chronicle (Scriptores rer. Pruss., Leipzig, 
1861-74, i. 080 ; quoted In O. Hein, op. cit. p. 166) : ‘ lllo in tem- 
pore erat in Warniia una aeneratio [‘ clan,’ 1 tribe ’] valde potens, 
quae dicohatur Bogatlni, qui simul oongregati aedifleaverunt 
Sohrando.’ 

(n) The Arabian traveller, Ibn Rustah, writing of the ‘Russians* 
(as regards whom, however, we do not know whether in the 
writer’s day [10th cent.] they were Slavs or Scandinavian 
Varangians), says : * When any of the Russians has a matter 
against another, he takes him to law before the Czar. Here 
they argue their case with each other ; and when the Czar 
gives his judgment, what he commands is done. But if both 
parties are dissatisfied with the Czar’s judgment, the final 
arbitrament must, by order of the Czar, be left to the sword ’ 
([quoted by L. K. Goetz, Das russische Uecht, Stuttgart, 1010, 

2. General development among; the Litu-Slavs. 

—While these fragments of wliat is at best a very 
meagre literary tradition show considerable differ- 
ences in date and place of origin, we shall never- 
theless not err very greatly in drawing from them 
the following generiu impression of the early con- 
ditions of government in Litu-Slavic Europe. We 
must necessarily take as our starting-point the 
family union (a, g, ?n), which formed a local com- 
munity, and was governed by one (a) or more (g) of 
its members. The verb used of this type of rule is 
Old Slav, vlasti (cf. Lith. wdldyti , Gotli. waldan). 
The rulers themselves are referred to by writers 
using Greek and Latin as s (c) and reguli (j), 
and m A.S. as ‘ kings ’ (i) ; and within a particular 
province or district they might be very numerous 
(e.g. t in Lithuania, seventy ; cf. j). In their own 
language they are called simply staroste (Czech 
coz mi starosta dd ; cf. Schreuer, op. cit. p. 59, 
line 49), i.e. ylpovret (e), * elders, ’ and this term is 
found also in the Prussian district (cf. Hein, op. 
cit. p. 162). Another designation in current use 
vra&zupan, from zupa, ‘county,’ ‘ district ’(fovtrdvoi/i ; 
cf. e), as regards which wo cannot say whether it 
is a native Slavic word cognate with Skr. gOpd, 

‘ oxherd’ (lit. ‘cattle reservation’), or a loan-word 
from the Turco-Tatar family of languages (cf. 
Archiv fur ilav. Philologie, xxxi. [1909] 587, note 
3). Besides the pyyts, reguli , ‘kings* of the 
Prussian region, who are said to have lived in 
strongholds and drunk mare’s milk — the ordinary 
man having to be content with mead ( i ) — we hear 
also of a kind of aristocracy, viz. ‘ discretions et 
locupletiores’ (g), A.S. ‘ricostan men’ (t), nobiles 
(i k ), the ‘wisest’ (/), who take the place of the 
‘kings’ and are sometimes hardly to be distin- 
guished from them. In times of danger, again, 
these men of rank choose from among themselves 
a voyevoda (g), ‘duke.’ This term, which means 
literally * army-leader * (cf. O. Russ, voy, ‘army,* 
voditi, 1 to lead,’ and is already found in the Greek 
of Constantinus Porphyrogenetus as /3o«/36Sos, can be 
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traced in the Old Polish and South Slavic dialects 
(see below), and may, therefore, be safely regarded 
as a primitive Slavic word. When such a voyevoda 
had led his forces to victory, he might become a rex 
(g). The position of these clans or family chieftains 
— voyevode , reguli , staroste , etc.— in relation to their 
people was by no means a secure or permanent 
one. If their rule came to be unsatisfactory to 
their subjects, they were assassinated at a meal or 
on the march (d). In particular, their authority 
was everywhere subordinate to that of the tribal 
assembly (b, /, l), the primitive Slavic name for 
which probably appears in O. Russ. vece, Czech 
vesce, Pol. wiece (? connected with Skr. vac, Gr. 
Nrot, ‘discourse’); for the uniform and charac- 
teristic feature that manifests itself amid great 
diversity throughout all Eastern Europe is the 
democratic type of social order in which, with their 
intolerance of rule in the proper sense, the Slavs 
and Litu-Prussians lived (o, c, d,f, h). In some 
cases the affairs to be resolved upon by the popular 
assembly, where disorder and violence might pre- 
vail ( f), were decided beforehand by the ‘ wisest’ 
(1). We have very little information as to the 
rights and duties of these chiefs. They hod no 
power to impose * tributa seu invita servitia ’ (gr). 
The first, in fact, to introduce regular imposts 
(obroki) among the Russians was Oleg (879-912), 
os we learn from other sources. In time of war, 
or, at least, in the more important campaigns, the 
command was assigned to the voyevoda, or * duke.* 
We learn from Peter of Dusburg that this was 
also the practice among the Prussians (ef. Hein, 
op. cit. p. 102). The reference to the king among 
the Russians, as having a power of arbitration, 
perhaps applies to Scandinavians, and not to Slavs 
at all (»). Among the latter, in fact, the universal 
practice seems to have been the blood-feud in its 
most ruthless form (cf. BloOD-FK UD [Slav.], vol. ii. 
p. 733 ff. ; also Peter of Dusburg, in Hein, op. cit . 
p. 166: ‘nulla eompositio potest intervenire, nisi 
prius homicida vel propinqui eius occidantur ’). One 
lmjiortant duty and prerogative of the clan-chief- 
tain, however, was to decide as to the territory 
which his people were to occupy— a task whicn 
would frequently fall to him in the numerous 
migrations of tne age. Such an assignment is 
mentioned in the Bohemian legend related by 
Cosmos : 

* Senior, quem alii quasi domlnura oomltabantur, inter cetera 
8U08 sequaces sic affatur, o socil . . . sistite gradum . . . haec 
e*t ilia terra quam saen« me vobia promieiese meinini * (i. 2 ; cf. 
Schreuer, op. cit. j». 77). 

Finally, it should be mentioned that the several 
clans or family-unions lived in a stato of constant 
mutual warfare, that they wore all essentially alike 
in their social structure, and that they could be 
most easily subjugated by the policy expressed in 
the maxim * divide et imi>era’ (c). 

We have been thus far unable to point to any 
fundamental difference between the Slavs and the 
Litu-Prussians in regard to their forms of govern- 
ment. But there is one remarkable feature, not as 
yet satisfactorily explained, peculiar to the Litu- 
Prussians, viz. the existence among them of a chief 
priest possessing an almost suprern e authority . O f 
this personage Peter of Dusburg writes : 

* Fuifc autera in medio nation!* huiua perveme, scilicet in 
Nadrowia, locus quidam dictus Rornow, trahuns nomen suum a 
Roma, in quo babitabat quidam dictus Criwe, quem colebant 

S ro papa, quia aicut dowlnus papa regit universalem ecclesiam 
dehum, ita ad istius nutum seu mandatum non solum gentes 
praedictae led et Lethowini et aliae nationos Lyvonfae terrae 
regebantur. Tautae fuit auctoritatii, quod non solum ipse vel 
aliquii de sanguine suo verum etiam nuntius cum baculo suo 
vel alio signo noto transient terminos lnfldelium praedictorum 
a nyibus et nobilibue et communi populo in magna reverentia 
haberetur ’ (Script, rer. Print . 1. 68). 

3. Points of resemblance among; the Southern 
Slavs.— Apart from this figure among the Litu- 
Prussians, the general sketch of the JLitu-Slavic 


mode of government given above holds good to 
a remarkable extent also of the Southern Slavs, 
more particularly in Montenegro and Herzegovina, 
almost to the present day, as wo learn from the 
accounts of F. S. Krause, Sitte und Branch der 
Sudslaven , Vienna, 1885, pp. 24 ff., 58 ff. etc., and 
P. A. Ro vinsky, ‘Geographical and ethnographical 
Description of Montenegro ’ (Russ.), in Collection of 
the Royal Academy of Sciences, lxiii. (1897), esp. p. 
158 ff. From the modem system of government 
among the Southern Slavs we may, accordingly, 
glean a wider and more precise know ledge of the 
state of matters among the ancient Slavs and Litu- 
Prussians. In Montenegro and Herzegovina like- 
wise our starting-point must be the conception of 
the tribe or clan ( pleme ) based ui>on, or at feast re- 
garded as based upon, agnatic kinship, such clan 
or tribo, again, being subdivided into a number of 
brotherhoods (bratstw) and villages (sela). Those 
who were chosen by their people to stand at the 
head of these plemena are designated in various 
ways, e.g. as ‘ chiefs * ( glavari ), ‘ elders ’ ( starey&ine ), 
zupani, and, most commonly, as ‘ dukes ’ {voyevode) ; 
certain other terms applied to them are clearly 
borrowed from foreign usage, as, e.q., guvernadur 
(Ital. govematore), sirdar (from t’erso-Turkish ; 
Mod. Pers. sarddr , Pahl. sdlftr, O. Pers. * aara-ddra ; 
cf. Mod. Pers. sar, Avest. sarah — ‘ head ’), knez (from 
Teutonic ; see below), ban {poedvos in the Greek of 
Constantinus Porphyrogenetus, from Turk, bayan , 
‘rich’). A number of these titles are applied 
specially to the heads of the smaller groups. 

The iwsition of those chiefs of the pleme , if we 
may take that of the voyevoda as generally repre- 
sentative of the others, may be described as follows. 
The voyevoda was, above all, the leader of an army, 
and would, of course, be chosen for the post as one 
who had specially distinguished himself in war. 
His appointment was for life, although he might 
be deposed if ho failed to justify his people’s choice 
—if ,e.g., he fell short in heroic qualities or judicial 
ability. He could bequeath his position to his 
sons, though not without the consent of the people, 
w r ho might, if they regarded the nominated son 
as incapable of leading them, choose instead a 
nephew or some other relative ; the right of suc- 
cession, in fact, pertained rather to the bmtstvo 
to which the former voyevoda belonged, or, at least, 
tlie bmtstvo rotained tne privilege as long as it had 
power to defend it. From time immemorial certain 
eminent families had possessed the right, not 
indeed de iure, bnt de ja do, of appointing one of 
their own number to the leadership of the pleme. 
Among the Southern Slavs, accordingly, thefamilics 
of the zupani , bani, and voyevode now represent 
what we should call the oldest nobility. But the 
main consideration in the choice of a leader was 
always personal character. The voyevoda was at 
first a herdsman like the rest, and it was only 
gradually, and mainly as a result of his military 
achievements, that he attained the position in 
which at length he controlled all the external and 
internal affairs of hia pleme. Various honours w ere 
then accorded to him ; in particular, he w-as as- 
signed the placo of honour at the top of the table. 
The present writer is unAble to give any informa- 
tion regarding the revenues of the voyevoda (as re- 
gards the zvpan, cf. Krauss, op. cit. p. 27). It was 
only the stronger plemena, however, that had their 
own voyevoda ; the w'eaker ones put themselves 
under the power of the stronger. 

The power of the voyevoda was thus in some cases 
very great ; nevertheless, the real authority was 
in the hands of the people, w T ho exercised it through 
their representatives in the public assembly {sbor, 
skupitina). Each pleme, accordingly, had certain 
favourite places — a shady grove, a full-flowing 
spring — at which it held its assembly. The as- 
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semblies did not meet regularly, but were convened 
only on occasions of importance, as, e.y., for the 
purpose of electing a voyevoda , of settling a long- 
standing feud, of adjusting a legal dispute that 
threatened the public peace, of conducting negotia- 
tions with hostile peoples, etc. The several brat- 
stva , villages, and families also held assemblies. 
The separate plemena united only in times of great 
danger, and, as a rule, like the ancient Slavic 
family-societies already considered, lived in a state 
of savage warfare with one another. 

4. Corresponding general features among the 
Teutons. — From the Litu*Slavs we turn to the 
Teutons, not so much, however, with the intention 
of giving a detailed and complote account of their 
forms of government— this has frequently been done 
already (most capably by H. Brunner, Deutsche 
Rechtsgeschichte ?, i. 8 , Leipzig, 1906, and R. Schroder, 
Lehrbiichder deutschen Rechtsgeschichte *, do. 1907) 
— as with a view to showing, in connexion with what 
has been said above, that the same (or at all events 
a very similar) mode of government must have once 
obtained among the Teutons as among the Slavs, 
and that, moreover, in the earliest historic, partly 
indeed in pre-historic, times, that mode of govern- 
ment had attained to a more advanced constitu- 
tional stage under Western, i.e. Celtic, influences. 

The most comprehensive political term used by 
Caesar and Tacitus in connexion with the Germans 
is civitas , ‘a nationality/ ‘a State/ Goth, yiudet, 
0. Norse A.S. p tod, O.H.G. diota, cognate 
with 0. Irish tuath, , ‘ people,’ Oscan tuFto, ‘ civ i- 
tas,’ Unihr. lota, ‘ nrbs / Lett, tdula, ‘com- 
munity,’ ‘ people,’ 0. Truss, tautu , ‘ land,’ originally 
‘the whole’ (cf. Lat. totus). The name given by 
the Romans to a subdivision of the civitas was 
pagus. The meaning of vagus, or at least its 
original meaning, as applied by Caesar and Tacitus 
to the Gorman institution, may be inferred from 
the primary signiiication of tlie Teutonic word 
which was rendered by the Lat. pagus, viz. Goth. 
qawi, O.H.G. gewi (Germ. Gau), ‘canton,’ ‘shire.’ 
The present writer was the first to suggest the 
theory (cf. Reallexikon der indogei'manischen 
Altertumskunde , Strassburg, 1901, p. 799)— now 
accepted also by F. Kauffman n ( Deutsche Alter - 
tumskunde, Munich, 1913, i. 79; questioned by 
Rietschl in J. Hoops, Reallexikon der germanwchen 
Altertumskunde , Strassburg, 1911-13, ii. s.v. ‘Gau’) 
—that Goth, gam comes from *ga-aw-ya-m, that 
it is cognato with Gr. oty, ‘village,’ <i 77J (=ibFh), 
oval [~<f>v\ai Kuirptot) and thus means ‘local union 
of village septs,’ i.e. of clans united in villages. 
These clai\H are doubtless wlmt Cresar {de Bell. 
Gall. vi. 2*2) speaks of as ‘gentes cognationosque 
hominum qui una coierint,’ and to which their 
‘magistrate ac principes quantum et quo loco 
visum est agri attribuunt * (on the assignment 
of territory bv the chieftains of family-societies 
see above). They are also to be identified with 
the consanguineous communities which in grave 
emergencies could send some thousand warriors 
into the field ; the pagus, in short, was the ‘ thou- 
sand ’ (cf. Eng. ‘ hundred,’ as the division of a shire, 
in which, however, the reference is to families, 
not soldiers), at the head of which stood the 
vdsundi-fays. Tho Teutonic pagi, which, as we 
nave seen, were, in the Roman period, subdivisions 
of the civitas , must certainly have been relatively 
independent in earlier times; and, indeed, as late 
as the war with Arminius, the Cheruscan pagus of 
Inguiomer, the uncle of Arminius, was still in a 
position to maintain its independence (cf. Brunner, 
Deutsche Rechtsgeschichte , i. 115). Thus all our 
available data combine to show that the Teutonic 
gau — what the Romans called pagus— corresponds 
generally to th* pleme, * tribe,’ ‘clan/ which, as 
we saw, existed among the Slavs. 


Of the development of kingly rule among 
Teutons as well as Slavs, accordingly, we are 
now in a position to form some such general 
impression as follows. Already in the remote 

f irimitive Aryan period, as appears from the 
inguistic group Goth, y iuda, Irish tuath, Osc. 
ruFro , etc., noted above, certain clans combined 
at the call of special circumstances ; and, just as 
among tlie Slavs such combinations were placed 
under the leadership of a voyevoda , so among the 
Teutons they were directed by an ‘army-leader’ 
(0. Norse hertogi, A.S. herctoga, O.H.G. hcrizogo) 
—a fact distinctly attested by early writers ; thus 
Ciesar writes : 

' Oum bellnm civitas aut illatum defendit aut lnfert, magis- 
trates, aul el bello praesint, ut vitae neciscue habeant po tes- 
ta tem, aeliguntur. In pace nullus communis est magistrate ; 
sed principes regionum atque pagorum inter suos lus dicunt 
oontroverslasque ininuunt ’ (<2« Bed. Gall. vi. 23); 
and Bede, speaking of the Saxons, says : 

' Non enlm habent regem iidem antlqui Saxones, sed satra- 
pas [A.S. aldonman, in Beowulf alder — precisely like the Slav. 
atarosta ] plurimos suae genti praepositos, qui ingruente belli 
artioulo mittunt aequaliter sortes, et quemeunque sors ostend- 
erit, huno tempore belli ducem omnes sequuntur, huic obtemp- 
erant ; peracto autem bello, rursum aequalis potentlae omnes 
Aunt satrai>ae * (HE v. 10). 

But, while among the Slavs such combinations, 
formed for a special purpose, soon dissolved again 
into their component parts (the plemena, or clans) 
when that purpose had been eflected, they must, 
among the Germans, have been of a more incor- 
porate and more permanent kind ; and, in point of 
fact, this important advance towards the forma- 
tion of a political State (in place of the primitive 
family, or clan-State, which was longest main- 
tained among the Slavs) must have been the result 
of influences emanating from Western Europe, i.e. 
from the Celts, as the primitive Teutonic word 
denoting the domain of tho yiuda (civitas), viz. 
Goth, reiki, A.S. rice, O.H.G. rthhi, primitive 
Teut. *rtk-yo-m, * realm/ * kingdom ’ (Germ. Reich), 
is on indisputable linguistic grounds (cf. Schrader, 
Reallexikon, p. 451) a derivative of the O. Irish 
rige (*r£g-yo-m, *rtg-yo-m), and this, again, is de- 
rived from. the Celtic term for ‘king/ 0. Irish ri, 
acc. rig (cf. Orgeto-rix, Dumno-rix). 

As regards the form of government, the civitates, 
as they were called by tlie Romans, fell into two 
classes, viz. those which wore governed by a 
single rex, and those which were governed by a 
number of principes from the several pagi. The 
Teut. term for tho king of a nationality (i.e. rex 
c ivitatis) appears in the series Goth, yinaans, O.N. 
yjotSann, A.S. ytoden, all connected with the 
p iuda discussed above. The chiefs of the several 
pagi (‘clan-rulers/ or whatever we may call them) 
were, no doubt, originally called ‘kings’ (O.N. 
konunyr , A.S. cyning , O.H.G. chuning). This 
word is related to Goth, kuni , ‘kin/ ‘tribe’; it 
means, however, not, as was formerly supposed, 
one belonging to a family (i.e. a family of rank), 
but rather something like ‘king’s son/ ‘prince/ 
being derived, in fact, by the addition of the 
patronymic suffix 4nga (cf. Wulfing, Atheling, 
etc.), from a simple form *kuni-s , ‘ king/ which is 


‘tribe/ O.H.G. chunni, ‘people/ only as regards 
gender, the relation of the two being exactly the 
same as between A.S. Uod (masc.), i princeps , and 
Hod (fern.), ‘ gens / or between Salian Frank, theod, 
‘ dvminus,' and O.H.G. diot, ‘people* (cf. also 
Goth, kindins, * tjytp&v,' connected etymologically 
with Lat. gens, gentis). The 'knnyo-s, one might 
say, was the # kunyo-m personified, and thus, since 
kuni, being etymologically identical with Gr. 
yiv of, Lat. genus, denotes a tribe formed, or re- 
garded as formed, upon a basis of kinship, the 
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philological evidence, too, brings us to the result 
that the pagus (the Goth, gawi ; cf. the * gentes 
cognationesque hominum ’ of Caesar), which was 
governed by the chuning ( princeps ), must have 
been a group closely resembling in structure the 
Slavic pleme. Now the more frequently the 
chuninga {principes pagorum ), by first gaining the 
leadership in war (the hertog * or voyevoda- ship), 
raised himself to the position of the king of a 
nationality, the more generally would the term 
chuning come to bear the fuller signification of the 
latter, so that at length the distinction between 
yiudans and chuning became quite indefinite — the 
more so, indeed, as the constitutional position of 
the reges [ civitatum ] and the pi'incipcs [pagorum] 
among the Teutons was in principle the same as, 
and in its main features virtually identical with, 
what it was among the Slavs ana Litu-Prussians. 
As among the latter peoples, so among the Teutons, 
the reges and principes were elected by the 


* reges ex nobilitats . . . aumunt' (Tao. Germ, vll.) ; 'eliguntur 
in ladein conciliis et principes * (ib. xii.). 

Among the Teutons likewise the kingship was to 
some extent hereditary — in so far, namely, as in the 
several States there were regies stirpes , t.c. power- 
ful families of rank, or, as it might he pnt with 
reference to the Slavs, powerful bratstva, who were 
able to procure the election of one of themselves 
{e.g., the son or other relative of the previous rex 
or princeps). An among the Slavs, moreover, the 
tribe, to whom the king or prince owed his election, 
might also depose, expel, or kill him — e.g., when 
under his rulo it Buffered a failure of crops or a 
disaster in war, or found him acting contrary to 
its will : 

‘Apud hoe [Burgundioa] ... rex appeltotur Hendinoa [t.e. 
“the flret,” connected with Iriah cSt, “primus,’* 0. Gaul. 
Cintujfnfttus ; cf. O.H.G. furtito, “prince, lit. “the first”), 
et ritu veleri potentate deposit a removetur, si sub eo fortuna 
titubaverib belli vel segetum copiam negaverit terra' (Amm. 
Marc, xxviii. v. 14). 

Among the Germans, as among the Litu-Slavs, the 
rex or princeps had a very limited power in re- 
lation to his people : 

'Nec regibus in Anita aut libera poteataa' (Tao. Germ, vll.); 
they were obeyed ' non procario lure parendi * (ib. xliv.) ; 

1 Verrito et Malorige, qui nationeni earn IKrisiorutnj regebont, 
In quantum German! regnantur ’ (Ann. xlli. 54). 

In the royal as in the princely states of both races 
under discussion, the real power was in the hands 
of the people, and its organ was the public as- 
sembly (Goth, map/, O.N. mdl, A.S. mreftel, 
O.H.G. mahal), in which the rex or the princeps , 
or whoever else happened to speak, effected his 
will, not by the influence of his position, but by 
the personal prestige which he enjoyed : 

‘Mox rex vel princeps, proub actas cuiijue, prout nobilitas, 
prout decus buUorntn, prout facundia est, amiiuntur auctori- 
tate suadendi niagis quam iubendi potest&te ’ (Tnc. Germ. xi.). 

Finally, the Teutons seem to have resembled the 
Slava in providing no fixed revenues for thoir 
reges or principes ; as regards the Germans, at all 
events, we have the express statement of Tacitus : 

1 Moa est civitatihua ultro ac viritim oonferre principibus vel 
armentorum vel frugum : quod pro honore acueptum attorn 
necessitatlbus subvenit ’(ib. xv.). 

5. Features peculiar to the Teutons.— There 
were several points of difference between the 
Teutons and the Slavs with regard to the position 
of their rulers. Among the Teutons a very promi- 
nent part of the duties that fell to the king or 
prince was his share in the administration of the 
law. So far as the rex is concerned, this may be 
inferred from the fact that he could claim a por- 
tion of the compensation paid by an offender 
(cf. Tnc. Germ, xii., ‘pars multae regi’). Of the 
principes Ccesar writes : 

' Principes rogionum atque pagorum inter suofl lus dlcunt con- 
trovers tosque mlnuunt ’ (vi. 23) ; 
and Tacitus says : 

'Eliguntur in isaem conciliis et principes, qui Jura oer pagos 
vicosque reddunt * (Germ. xii.). 


With this may be compared what was said regard- 
ing the Slavs with reference to the extract (n) 
(p. 728 b ), though it was there observed that what t he 
Arabian writer says of the function of arbitration 
that belonged to the king (Czar) may not refer to 
real Slavs at ali. It is true that, according to the 
Chronicle of the year 862, the Slavs, in appealing 
to the Varangians, use the words : ‘ Permit us to 
seek a prince who will rule over us and judge 
according to law’ (sndilA po pravu) ; but in the 
first redaction of tho Russian Prttvda (i. 19) it is 
still a communal court of twelve members ( stare.i , 
‘elders’) that decides legal cases (on these ques- 
tions cf. L. K. Goetz, op. c it. i. passim). 

Another feature characteristic of the Teutonic 
kingship, even in primitive timos, was its relation 
to the gods, which is clearly brought out by 
Tacitus in his description of tho German practice 
of divination : 

1 Proprium gentis ©quorum quoque praeaogia ao monitus 
experin : publico aluntur ladem nemorlbus ao lucia, candid! 
et nullo mortall opere contaeti : quoa pressoa aaoro curru 
gftcerdoa ao rex vel princeps [N.B. a single prince] civitatia 
comltantur hlnnituaque ac fremitus observant ' (Germ. x.). 

Here, again, the present writer is unable to 
adduce any clear analogy from the Litu-Slavic 
world. 

Thus, on tho whole, we may say that alike on 
Teutonic and on Slavic soil the position of the 
king or prince was in a political sense a distinctly 
weak one, and it is only among the Northern and 
Eastern Teutons that Tacitus finds a more 
vigorous grasp of royal power : 

* Trans Lyglos Gothonea regnantur paulo fain adductiusqimni 
cetera© Germanorum gentes; nondum tamen supra lihertatem. 
Protinus delude ab Oceano Rugll et Leinovii ; oninliunque 
hnrum gentium insigne . . . erga reges obsequium* (Germ. 
xliii.). ‘Suionum [Swedes] hlno civltates ... est apud illos 
et opibua honoa ; eoque unus imperitat . . .’ (ib. xliv.). 

It is perhaps no mere coincidence that the Celtic 
tenn for ‘king* survived only in tho Eastern 
Teutonic dialect (Goth, reiks , from Irish rift/]), 
while other derivatives from ri[g] denoting ‘ king- 
dom* (Goth, reiki) and ‘powerful’ (reikeis) are 
found in all branches of tne Teutonic family of 
languagos. 

6 . General features of the Teutonic develop- 
ment. — We are now in a position to summarize 
the development of kingly rule among the Teutons. 
Our first datum here, as among Slavs, Lithuanians, 
and Prussians, is the existence of agnatic family- 
groups, which survive in the pagi of the Roman 
writers (Teut. * ga-aw-ya-rn, ‘village community 
of blood-relations,’ Goth, gawi ; and * kunyn-m, 
‘family,’ ‘clan,’ Goth. knni). At the head of 
such a group stood the clan -chieftain, the *kunyo-s 
(O.H.G. chuning ; cf. kuni-rfchi above), but the 
actual seat of communal authority was the public 
assembly (* maylam, Goth. mayl). From the 
earliest times these family-groups had combined 
with one another for common action under a 
chosen leader ( # hnritngfoi, O.H.G. herizogo), so 
forming groups (*pc?ifid, Goth, p iudn), whieb, once 
their obiect liad been attained, were as a rule 
soon broken up into llieir component parts. Such 
temporary combinations, however, tended more 
and more to follow the Celtic model and to be- 
come permanent, even in times of peace, and at 
length resulted in the political structure which 
Roman writers call a ci vitas. The domain of a 
civitns, again, was designated * rik-yo-m (Goth. 
reiki), a CoRie loan-word, while the title of its 
chief might either be tho Celtic term *rfks (Goth. 
reiks), or the Teut. *\>eu$ana-s (Goth, viudans ), or, 
again, m kunyo-s (O.H.G. chuning ), the name ap- 
plied originally to the head of the family-group. 
Frequently, however, the civitas itself had a 
plurality of heads ; but, whether it had one or 
more, the real power was vested in the public 
assembly, and the government was, at loast 
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originally, of an essentially democratic form. 
Now this Teutonic phase of kingly rule exerted 
an influence in very early times upon the East of 
Europe— upon Lithuanians, Prussians, and Slavs. 
This is shown in the clearest way by the evidence 
of language. Prom the Teutonic sphere come the 
0. Pruss. riks, ‘kingdom,’ rikaut, ‘to rule,’ and 
rickausnan, * government,’ while a term traceable 
in all the Slavic tongues — 0. Bulg. kilncdzi, Hubs. 
knyazl , Czech knez, Pol. ksiadz , etc. —was bor- 
rowed in primitive times from the Teut. # kuningas . 
These derivatives soem to indicate that among the 
Litu-Slavs likewise royal authority was here and 
there being more effectively established, and that 
there were movements tending to pass away from 
the old fnmily-Statc. When tne Slavic chroniclers 
wish to convey the idea of real authority, of actual 
government in a political State, as contrasted with 
a mere management of affairs in a district, they 
have to resort to the borrowed words knyazenie , 
knynziti, in place of the native vlasti , vladeti (see 
above, p. 728 b ). It was as knyae that the Scandi- 
navian Varangians were invited by the Slavs : 

* Our land/ said the latter, * is large, good, and blessed with all 
things, hut there Is no order in it ; come to be knyae among us, 
and to rule over us ' (kilneziti « vladeti nami ; cf. A. A. Sach- 
matov, Story of the Invitation of the Va rangiant [Russian], St 
Petersburg, 1004, passim). 

It is to bo assumed, though we cannot follow np 
the subject here, that in an early epoch true 
civitates were formed upon the Teutonic pattern 
both in the East and in the West of the Slavic 
area — among Russians, Czechs, and Poles, and 
doubtless also in Prussia and Lithuania. Among 
the Southern Slavs, however, the primitive family - 
State, as was indicated above, survived until the 
political reconstructions of the 18th and 19th cen- 
turies. It is interesting to note that in the early 
Middle Ages the Slavs adopted a new term for 
‘king’ from the proper name of Charlemagne, 
who came into hostilo contact with them both 
in the East and in the South. This relatively 
modern importation appears in 0. Slav, brail , 
Russ, koroli, Czech krdl, etc. Here, accordingly, 
we have a phenomenon analogous to what had 
taken place about a century earlier among the 
Teutons, who adopted the term Kaiser (Goth. 
kaisar t A.S. cdsere, O.H.G. keisar) from the name 
of the great Caesar, used as a title of the Emperors 
of Home. 

Literature. —This Is given in the article. There Is as yet no 
Special work in which ancient Teutonic and ancient Slavic 
modes of goveniwout arc considered in their mutual relations. 

0. Schrader. 

KINGDOM OF GOD.-I. In the 
X. Introduction. — Behind the ideal Kingdom of 
God, which appears in the prophets and psalmists, 
there had doubtless been, as the author of 1 S 8 7 
assumes, the conception that Jaliweh was Israel’s 
King. This is found in the ancient song of Balaam 
(Nu 32 21 ); it is perhaps reflected in the name Mai* 
chishua, given to Saul’s third son ; and the manner 
in which the term ‘ King’ is applied to Jaliweh by 
the earliest literary prophets (e.g., Is 6 5 , IIos 10 5 ) 
indicates that it was an old practice. It was not 
peculiar to Israel ; the Ammonites, e.g., called 
their supremo god Moloch ( ‘ King ') (l K i l 7 ). The 
Kingship of Jaliweh was not thought to be lowered 
by the rise of an earthly kingship in Israel ; at least 
such a feeling did not long persist. For the worship 
of Jaliweh was manifestly promoted by the centrali- 
zation of the government under the kings, and the 
prophets of the 8th and 7 th ceuturies thought of 
the government of Israel in the great future as 
vested in kings. If, then, there had ever been a 
feeling that the adoption of a kingly form of govern- 
ment was equal to the rejection of Jahwelvs rule, 
as the editor of Judges ana Samuel supposed ( Jg8 a , 
1 S 8 7 12 17 ), it must soon have been overcome. The 


resence of two thrones in Jerusalem, that of 
ahweh in the Holy of Holies and that of David, 
was regarded as normal for Israel. But Jahweh 
hod not been long enthroned on Zion before the 
earthly kingdom was divided, and the period of 
decline began which was to end in exile and foreign 
domination. It was in this period and against this 
dark background tliat visions of an ideal kingdom 
arose in Israel. 

2. The data.— Glimpses of the coming Kingdom 
of God, more or less vivid and detailed, are round 
from Amos onward, in the Psalms also, and to some 
extent in the historical writings, even those which 
deal with the remote past. 0? these data none can 
claim to be much older than the age of the first 
literary prophets ; some may he younger than the 
book of Daniel ; the larger part, howover, belongs to 
the period between Jeremiah and the Maccabees. 
The section of this long period which seems to have 
been most fruitful in visions of the ideal Kingdom 
is that of the Babylonian Exile, and the most 
barren section the first century after the rebuilding 
of the Temple (516 B.C.), unless, with some scholars, 
wo assign the last eleven chapters of Isaiah to the 
period of Ezra-Nehemiah. The three events that 
occasioned the most clearly defined groups of data 
regarding the ideal Kingdom were the approach of 
the Assyrian power (722-701 B.C.), the fall of 
Jerusalem (586), and, the destruction of the Baby- 
lonian kingdom by Cyrus (538). In view of the 
first of these events, Amos and Hosea, Isaiah and 
Micali, spoke of a great future beyond the ap- 
proaching day of evil ; in view of the second, 
Jeremiah wrote ; and, in view of the last, a part at 
least of Is 40-66 was composed. The Psalms which 
contain general features of an ideal future seem to 
presuppose such an acquaintance with the nations 
and with suffering as came to Israel with the Exile, 
and those Psalms that may concern an individual 
king of the Davidic line, as 2, 18, 21, 45, 61, 72, 89, 
and 110, are most easily understood as written after 
the fall of Jerusalem. 

J ;. Jahweh and the ideal Kingdom.— The invari- 
e and supreme factor in the great future is 
Jahweh. On this all prophetic writings are at 
one. Whatever agents assume prominence now 
and again, it is always Jahweh who is the efficient 
cause of the new and more perfect age. It is 
Jahweh who brings back the dispersed of His 
people (Am 9 I4 S IIos IF* Is U m -, Mic2 13 , Jer 3 14 , 
Ezk ll 17 ’ 18 etc.) ; Jahweh who gives material pros- 
perity in the land of Israel (IIos 14 5 , Jer 30 18 , Ezk 
34“ Is 27™, Jer 3l 4 , Ps 69 M , Is 66 12 ) ; Jahweh who 
makes a new people for His new land, washing 
away the filth of the daughters of Zion (Is 4 4 ), 
making a new covenant with His people (Jer 3 1 81 * 84 ), 
giving them a new heart (Ezk 36 s ®), and putting His 
spirit upon them for ever (Is 59 21 ) ; Jahweh who 
judges the nations (Am I s etc.), brings foreigners 
to His temple (Is 56 7 ), and sends blessings on all 
flesh (Is 2 3 55 fi ). The ideal future presents itself as 
a time when Jahweh reigns in Zion over His people 
(Is 24 s8 , Mic 4 7 ), and teaches His ways to all nations 
(Is 25®). This relation of Jahweh to Israel’s ideal 
future is rooted in Israel’s past. It is not some- 
thing quite new, but a glorification of the old. The 
Mt. Zion of the ideal future is but the ancient 
mount made higher (Is 2 s ), and the new people are 
people of a new covenant with Jaliweh, more in- 
ward than the old (Jer 31 81 ’ 84 ). Thus at all points 
the ideal Kingdom is an idealization of the greatest 
facts of Israel’s past. 

4. Davidic rule and the ideal Kingdom. — A 
common but not constant feature of Israel’s ideal 
future, important but never supreme, is the element 
of a Davidic rule. Davidic ‘rule,’ or house, we 
must say rather than Davidic 4 king,’ because it is 
relatively seldom that attention is fixed on a partic- 
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ular individual, and even in these exceptional cases 
it may be doubted whether the prophetic vision ever 
rested on an individual who was thought of as 
having no successor. Again, Davidic rule is to be 
preferred to the term ‘Messiah,’ which, as W. H. 
Bennett says ( Religion of the Post- Exilic Prophets, 
Edinburgh, 1007, p. 348), is * inconvenient and mis- 
leading. 

Davidic rule, it was said above, is a common but 
not «. constant feature of Israel’s ideal future. We 
find it in Amos (unless 9 llf * be regarded as post- 
Exilic), Hosea, Isaiah, and Micah, in Jeremiah, 
Ezekiel, Haggai, and Zechariah, perhaps in Ps 2 
and Ps 18, but there is only a shadow of it (Is 55 4 ) 
in that section of the OT which is so rich in visions 
of the future Kingdom (Is 40-66) ; it is not found 
in the Minor Prophets (except in those mentioned 
above), in Is 24-27, or in Daniel. This element of 
Davidic rule, where found, is of very unequal signi- 
ficance. Thus, e.g ., in Hosea it is almost lost in 
the glory of Jah well’s presence (3 6 ). In Ezekiel 
it is obscured by the ideal temple ; the Davidic 
representative is a ‘ prince,* with princely rather 
than kingly functions (Ezk 45 7 46 2 * ,8 etc.). In the 
Psalter it is represented vaguely at times (Ps 21 
and 61 [?]), and again with authority (Ps 110). It 
stands out most conspicuously in Is 9®'- and ll 1 " 10 . 
This fluctuation in the value of the Davidic rule may 
have been due to changes in the political environ- 
ment or to individual peculiarities of the various 
writers. In the prophetic outlook on an ideal future 
tho Davidic house, as has been said, is more 
commonly mentioned than an individual Davidic 
king. Tn Amos and Hosea it is only the line of 
David that comes into view; in Jeremiah and 
Ezekiel an individual is indeed mentioned (Jer 
23 M *, Ezk 34°, and possibly a different individual 
in Ezk 21 27 ), but their common references are to a 
royal house (Jer S'S 72 , Ezk 37“) ; in the later visions 
of the book of Zechariah it is again tho Davidic 
house that is considered (127- *• 12< 13 l ) ; in the 

Psalms both the house and an individual king 
appear (Ps 45, 72, 2, 110) ; in 2 S 7 12 ' 18 the divine 
promise concerns the royal succession down to the 
end ; in Isaiah and Micah, Haggai and Zechariah 
(1-8), we confront primarily an individual. In 
view of the prevailing prophetic usage, in view also 
of the fact that Jeremiah and Ezekiel speak of an 
individual king and at the same time of a royal 
house that is to exist indefinitely, it seems doubt- 
ful whether, in the relatively small number of 
passages which contemplate an individual king, we 
are to suppose that the author, in any case, thought 
that this individual was to be without a successor. 
This would amount to attributing everlasting ex- 
istence to him, which the texts nowhere seem to 
warrant. If claimed for Is 9® f * and Ps 110, then 
these passages are not to be reconciled with Jere- 
miah and Ezekiel, for an individual and a succession 
of individuals are different conceptions. But Is 9 0f * 
may be concerned rather with a nuality of govern- 
ment than with its agents. It is nardly possible to 
hold any other view if Isaiah had the young Heze- 
kiah in mind as the man through whom Jahweh 
was about to introduce a now era for Israel. As to 
Ps 110 4 more can hardly be said with confidence 
than this, that, if there was in the OT the concep- 
tion of a Davidic king who should reign for over, 
this word of tho Psalm would seem to confirm it. 
Alone, it is not sufficient to form a basis for such 
a doctrine. 

It remains to sketch the character and limits of 
the Davidic rule in the ideal future. This rule is 
conceived in general as an improved copy of the 
historic rule of David. The name ‘ David,* not 
• son of David,* is often given to the ideal ruler, as 
though he were thought of much as a re-incarna- 
tion of the heroic king who was a man after God’s 


own heart. Special stress is laid on tho ethical 
character of the ideal ruler and line, ami the pin m c 
in this respect surpasses all that was ever realized 
in the founder of tho royal house. The spirit of 
Jahweh rests upon him (Is ll 2 ) ; he is beautiful ami 
glorious (Is 4 2 ) ; his righteousness is so perfect that 
it is likened to the righteousness of Jahweh (Jer 
23 fl ) ; ho loves peace, and makes it, not only in 
Israel but among the nations (ls9 8 ll 8 ' 2 , Zee 9 9f *, 
Ps 72 8, 7 ). In the attitude of the ideal house towards 
the wicked and the Gentiles the language of physi- 
cal force and a tone of severity are employed. Thus 
the Davidic ruler slays the wicked with the breath 
of Mb mouth (Is ll 1 '™) or with swords and arrows 
(Ps45), and, unless the Gentiles do homage to him, 
he will dash them in pieces as a potter’s vessel 
( Ps 2). In the time of Isaiah it was'thought that the 
nations would flock to his standard (Is II 11 ), hut in 
the time of Ps lit) the outlook on the nations is one 
of judgment. This function of judging is habitually 
attributed to Jahweh, but the execution of judg- 
ment is sometimes given to the king {c.g., Ps 2, 
45, 110). Thus the king of tho ideal fut ure is an 
ideal mau, and in his rule ho is an idealized David. 
The picture varies with tho times, for it reflects 
what the leading spirits of different generations 
held most dear in a ruling house. The question of 
natural or supernatural cannot be raised in con- 
nexion with the king or the royal line of the ideal 
future (Is 7 14 9®, Mic 6 3 , historically interpreted, 
do not transcend natural limits). 

5. The material side of the ideal Kingdom.— 
The ideal future of Israel is invariably bound up 
with the land which Jahweh gave to the fathers. 
It is a future on tho earth and on the hither side of 
the grave. With Amos, the shepherd-prophet, the 
material aide of the ideal future is naturally set 
forth in rural imagery (9 13 ), which is variously en- 
riched by subsequent writers (Is 32 1B 29 17 , Jer 
31 12 , Ezk 34 18 * lfl 3G 28 47 1 ' 12 , Is 30“ 51 s , J1 3™, 
Zee 14 8 ). To the material blessings of Israel’s ideal 
future Hosea added a covenant of pence between 
Jahweh and wild beasts (2 18 ) — an image elaborated 
by Isaiah (ll 8 * 2 ) and the unknown prophet of the 
Exile (Is 65 20 ). Ezekiel puts extermination in 
place of the covenant of peace (34-°), a circumstance 
illustrative of the freedom with which t he prophets 
handled tho details of the ideal future. With 
Isaiah, the city- prophet, a glorified Jerusalem 
comes into the foreground of tho vision of an ideal 
future (4° 30™ 33**). Later prophets dwell on tllis 
feature (Jer 33® Is 62 3f - GO™ G6 24 ). The inhabitants 
of this ideal city and land are multiplied until t he 

laces are too strait for them (Jer 30™, Ezk 3G 10 '* 

7“, Zee 10™) ; they blossom ns the lily, and cast 
forth their roots as Lebanon (IIos 14 8 ' ) ; a little 
one becomes a thousand and a small one a strong 
nation (Is 60 22 ) ; no one says, ‘1 am sick,’ and the 
days of the life of a man are as tho life of 
a tree (Is 33 24 G5 22 ). Once, indeed, the prophetic 
language rises to the assertion that death i.s 
swallowed up for ever (Is 25 8 ), which is probably to 
be regarded as affirming no more than is affirmed 
in Is 65 20 , that the child shall die a hundred years 
old. Very long life shall be the lot of those who 
inherit the ideal Kingdom. 

6. The spiritual side of the ideal Kingdom.— In 
tho prophetic view of the ideal future the spiritual 
side, though resting on the real past, departs from 
that past more widely than docs the material side. 
The present paragraph will set forth what is implied 
in the statement already nwido, that the supreme 
factor in the ideal Kingdom is Jahweh. In the 
first place, the people who are to constitute the 
community at the beginning of the ideal future are 
a ‘remnant* (Is 4* and often). They are the good 
* kernels ’ that Jahweh does not suffer to fall and 
be lost (Am 9"), the chosen ones who are left when 
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Jahweh makes a 4 full end 1 of judgment in the land 
(la 10 58 **). Thus the beginning of society in the 
ideal future was thought of somewhat as the new 
planting of the race after the Flood. The new stock 
is not sinless, but it is purified and ennobled. 
Even Jeremiah thinks of men in the ideal future 
as needing priestly intervention with offerings and 
sacrifices, though the covenant with Jahweh is 
then written on the heart (Jer 33 I8,W ). With 
Ezekiel the need of a temple and priesthood is 
conspicuous (40-48), though he thought of the 
}>e()ple os having experienced a profound change 

Nor did Isaiah, while declaring that every one 
who was left in Zion should be called holy (4 s ), 
think of a sinless race of men. Like the post* 
Exilic Malachi (3 1 * 4 ), he thought rather of a people 
who were morally and spiritually quickened and 
exalted, but yet capable of sin (Is 33"). The 
hopeful prophet of the Exile, though seeing by 
faith a city and land in which Jahwcn would take 
delight (Is 62®), a Zion whose children were all to 
be taught of God (54 13 ), and all righteous (01 s ), 
nevertheless believed that this new Zion would 
have a temple (44- 8 ), and seems to admit the 
existence of sin when he says that the ‘sinner* 
being a hundred years old shall bo accursed (05 30 ). 
Thus, while neither the little company with whom 
the ideal future society begins nor their descen- 
dants are thought of as sinless, their moral and 
spiritual state is indeed exalted. The prophets are 
fond of setting this forth in two closely related 
terms, that of knowing Jalnveh and that of intimate 
association with H ini. The new Israel shall address 
Jahweh as Islif, *my husband* (Hob 2 1 ®), and 
Jahweh shall rejoice over His people as a bride- 
groom over his bride (Is 62®, Zeph 3 1 *). Much more 
frequently the happy state of the redeemed in the 
great future is summed up as 4 knowing Jahweh.’ 
That is the key to Isaiah’s vision of peace (11®), 
Die fruit of Jeremiah’s new covenant in the heart 
(31 M ), and it is promised to all the children of the 
tempest- tossed Zion (Is 54 13 ). Of the depth and 
vital character of this knowledge we have indica- 
tions in Hosea’s sorrowful word, ‘My people are 
destroyed for lack of knowledge ’ (4 6 ), in Jeremiah’s 
connecting it with the new inward covenant (31 s3 ' 34 ), 
as well as in his thought that the shepherds who 
shall teach the new Israel will be according to 
Jah well’s heart (3‘®), and clearly in the statement 
of the Exilic prophet that Jahweh Himself will be 
the teacher (Is 54 ,s ). This is a knowledge that 
permeates the entire man, the will and the heart 
no less than the understanding. In Ezekiel ami 
certain post-Exilic writings the moral and spiritual 
state of restored Israel is conceived loss profoundly. 
Ezekiel’B New Jerusalem is dominated by ritual. 
He speaks indeed of a new heart, but it is to be 
manifested in keeping the old statutes and ordi- 
nances (30' JW -). In Joel and Zechariah the holiness of 
redeemed Israel seems to be thought of as physical 
separation from everything that is ceremonially 
unclean. No stranger shall pass through Jerusalem, 
no Canaanite come into Jah well’s temple (J1 3 17 , 
Zee 14«). 

Such were tho prophets’ thoughts of the individual 
member of the ideal Kingdom. Other features of 
that Kingdom remain to be mentioned. Judah 
and Israel, which had been separated for three 
hundred years when Jeremiah wrote, are again to 
walk together (Jer 3 1 ®, Ezk 37 10 ‘ i7 ). Justice and 
righteousness are to prevail everywhere, in the 
wilderness as well as in the fruitful field (Is 32 10 ). 
Moreover, the new knowledge of Jahweh bears 
fruit not only in right relations between man and 
man, but also in great joy and abiding peace. The 
redeemed shall not sorrow any more (Jer 31 1# ), but 
shall have a wreath of everlasting joy upon their 


heads (Is 35 10 ). Jahweh will create Jerusalem a 
rejoicing and her people a joy (Is 65 1 ®). Such 
statements, since sin and deatn are still to exist in 
the ideal future, must be understood in a relative 
sense ; not less so the announcement that a deep, 
universal, and abiding peace will characterize the 
new Israel (Is 2* 11® 32 1 * 54 w , Zee 9 10 ). 

To tho spiritual side of the ideal Kingdom 
belongs its religious relation to the nations. This 
is variously conceived by different prophets. It is 
not touched by Amos or Hosea. According to 
Is 2 21 * all the nations flow unto J&hweh’s house in 
Jerusalem, apparently by a spontaneous movement. 
Jahweh’s house is exalted so high that they see it 
and are attracted. They have confidence that 
Jahweh will teach them, and they come with a 
purpose to walk in His ways. Since peoples do 
not readily change their gods, this conception of 
Isaiah that all nations would be drawn to Jah well’s 
house implies that, in his view, the religion of the 
new Israel would be far more powerful m the lives 
of men than religion had ever been in the past. 
There is no suggestion of missionary work on the 

5 art of Israel in the conversion of Egypt (Is 19). 

ahweh sends a deliverer to Egypt in a time of 
crisis, and in consequence Egypt worships Jahweh. 
Not only so, but the prophet appears to teach that 
the Assyrians become worshippers of Jahweh 
through the influence of Egypt. This outlook of 
Isaiah has no parallel for a century and a half, hut 
in the latter part of the Exile and in the post- 
Exilic age we hear again of Israel’s religious 
relation to the Gentiles in the ideal future. In 
1 )eutero-Isaiah, exclusive of the Songs of the 
Servant, and in Ps 2 and Ps 72, the religious 
influence of Israel is associated with the idea of its 
political dominion, and owes to this fact a certain 
tone of severity (Is 45 14 60 13 ). In one of the late 
visions attributed to Zechariah (14 1 ®' 18 ), the rem- 
nants of the nations are to go up to worship 
Jahweh and to keep the Feast of Tabernacles ; if 
they do not, they are to be punished. Far different 
is tne conception of Jahweh’s purpose in Is 25, 
which may be later than the return from Babylon : 
Jahweh is to give a great banquet in Zion to all 
nations, and is there to destroy tho 4 veil that is 
spread over all nations.’ There is no hint of 
political subjection to Israel. The nations come 
into the spiritual light and joy which Jahweh gives. 

Still more significant is the conception of Israel’s 
ideal religious service to the Gentiles which is 
found in the Songs of the Servant. It is not now 
in Zion, but afar, in tlieir respective homes, that 
they receive Jahweh’s salvation (Is 49®). It is not 
at a banquet given by Jahweh, but through the 
efforts of ilia faithful people, that the nations have 
the ‘veil’ removed. It is not here through the 
largess of the King that the Gentiles are blessed, 
but through the quiet and patient testimony 
(Is 42 3f *), through the bitter suffering and martyr- 
dom, of the Servant (Is 62 1# 53 13 ; cf. 61®). With 
this profound view of Israel’s ideal relation to the 
spiritual welfare of the Gentiles we may associate 
the prayer of the psalmist (67), that God would 
bless Israel to the end that His salvation might be 
made known to all nations, and also those Psalms 
in which the faithful people seem to he Jahweh’s 
‘anointed,’ to serve Him among the Gentiles 
(Ps 68 30 * 34 * *• 85 22 a7, ‘ ; cf. 84°). This view of Israel’s 
spiritual relation to the world is the deepest ethical 
tnought of the OT on the subject. 

7. Realization of the ideal Kingdom.— To judge 
intelligently of the prophets’ visions, we must, of 
course, assume the prophets’ point of view. When 
we do this, and look out upon Israel’s ideal future, 
we see that what the proptiets anticipated did not 
come to pass. The great pacific king of Isaiah’s 
vision diu not come, nor did the event which was 
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to have immediately preceded it, that is, the 
breaking of Assyria's power; the mountain of 
Jah weirs house was not exalted above the hills, 
and the nations did not flow unto it ; Egypt was 
not brought to Jah well ; nor did Egypt lead Assyria 
to worship the God of Israel. The ideal future of 
which Jeremiah spoke did not dawn after seventy 
years (29 10 ), nor aid the Davidic deliverer of Ezk 
29 ,8 ai arise at the close of the forty years’ desolation 
and captivity of Egypt. The hope associated with 
the return of the exiles whom Cyrus released (Is 
41 lft 45 l,r - 60) was not fulfilled ; nor was Zerubbabel 
the Davidic king who was to bring in the long- 
expected day (Hag 2 28 , Zee 0 13 4*). As with these 
hopes which contained an element of time, so with 
the others. The vision of J ah weh’s glory in restored 
Israel and Zion— a city most splendid, a temple 
surpassing Solomon’s, and the Snekinah rendering 
sun and moon unnecessary— did not find an em- 
bodiment when Jaliweh brought back the captives ; 
nor did the reign of peace among the nations and 
peace in Nature begin. The restored people were 
not multiplied until they overflowed into Gilead 
and Lebanon, the land was not more fertile nor the 
hills and mountains more plentifully supplied with 
water, life was not prolonged so that a child died 
a hundred years old, nor was prosperity secure 
from one generation to another. Judah and Israel 
were not re-united on the return from Babylon ; 
indeed, Israel never returned. 

As for the people who came back to Jerusalem, 
they were not the men of the ideal future of whom 
Jeremiah and Deutero- Isaiah had spoken. They 
were doubtless a chosen remnant in respect of their 

» to Jaliweh and their patriotic devotion to 
ut the literature that deals with post- Exilic 
history plainly shows that they were not a people 
in whom Jeremiah’s new covenant was realized, 
not a people taught of Jahweh in a unique manner 
and established in righteousness. The one con- 
spicuous event of the prophetic outlook that was 
accomplished waB a return from captivity. This 
does not appear to have been on a scale commen- 
surate with the prophetic expectation, or to have 
been carried out witli the glory with which it had 
been depicted ; nevertheless it was an event of 
such surpassing importance for the development of 
religion in the earth that it justified the promise 
of those prophets who had sought to kindle Israel’s 
hope ana faith by their words of a better future. 

Another fact is to ho noted in this connexion. 
The prophets themselves were well aware that 
prophetic expectations had been disappointed, and 
yet they did not cease to speak with confidence of 
God’s purposes for Zion. In 734 n.c. Isaiah ex- 
pected, within a little while, the Davidic prince 
who, tho Assyrian power having been broken, 
would inaugurate the idea!* Kingdom ; and then, a 
generation later, in 702 B.C., though his earlier 
expectation had not been accomplished, he spoke 
again, with equal assurance, of the turning back 
of the invader and the dawn of a new age (Is 30). 
Sennacherib’s army was, indeed, turned back, but 
the hoped-for age was not therewith inaugurated. 
A century later, in the new crisis that had arisen 
with the approach of the Babylonians, the prophet 
Jeremiah put the new future, which Isaiah had 
looked for m his own day, beyond an exile of long 
duration. Deutero- Isaiah foresaw Israel’s return 
in connexion with the overthrow of Babylon as an 
event of the near future, and associated the ideal 
Kingdom with that return ; and, though this hope 
was not realized, Zechariah, in those very days, de- 
clared that Jahweh had returned to Zion, and that 
He would gather His dispersed into the midst of 
Jerusalem and would do good to HU people (8). 
Later, perhaps much later, we hear an unknown 
prophet foretelling that after the distress which 


was to befall Jerusalem the new age would dawn, 
when Jah weh’s name would be one in all the earth 
(Zoc 14®). Thus the vision of an ideal future which 
had arisen with Amos and Hosea did not fade into 
the light of common day, though its realization 
was again and again vainly though confidently ex- 
pectea. As time passed it underwent modifica- 
tions more or less important ; but the succession 
of the prophets, undeterred by its failure to become 
embodied on earth, and hating no jot of heart or 
hope, looked for its realization in a future not too 
remote. 

ThU persistence of hope, taken together with 
the fact of a considerable element of change in the 
visions of the ideal future, seems to show that the 
prophets were not greatly concerned with the 
particular details of their pictures, but were estab- 
lished in certain great principles of Jahweh's 
character and will. Their thoughts of times and 
seasons, of agents and methods of fulfilment, of 
fit material and political accompaniments of the 
coming ideal State, might vary one from another, 
and might all be very imperfect or quite wrong ; 
they still held to an ideal perfecting of Jahweh’s 
gracious will in a glorious Kingdom for Ilis chosen 
people. Whether the vision of the prophets in its 
essential elements found its fulfilment in Jesus and 
His work, or is yet to find it there, is a question 
that lies beyond the limits of this article. 

II. In the NT. — i. Introductory note.— For the 
study of the Kingdom of God in the NT two 
points are of fundamental importance : (1) tho use 
of tho term by Jesus, and (2) the word 4 Church * 
as used by the early disciples. The present article 
is limited to the former. In determining the con- 
tent of the term ‘ Kingdom of God ’ in the thought 
of Jesus, the hope of progress lies in a more careful 
analysis and valuation of the various sources of 
His teaching. 

The apocalyptic literature, beginning with Dn 
7 1 ** 14 , influenced the form rather Ilian the content 
of Jesus’ teaching on 4 the Kingdom of God,’ or, in 
particular, on the consummation of that Kingdom. 
Even this influence is often exaggerated. The 
Logia contain very little that presupposes an 
influence of apocalyptic literature (as Mt 19 VB 
0425 - 58 . 87 -«^ ana Mk 13 cannot all be ascrilied to 
Jesus. The thought of the nearness of the King- 
dom of God sprang out of Jesus’ consciousness of 
God’s presence with Him, ami was not at all due 
to the apocalypses. Moreover, what is most 
characteristic of Jesus, Ilis supreme emphasis on 
the ethical-religious life, is hostile to the spirit of 
much of the apocalyptic literature, for the authors 
of that literature lived in visions of the consum- 
mation. 

2. The data.— It is significant that the term 
4 Kingdom of God ' (or 4 Kingdom of heaven ’) 
occurs in the material which is peculiar to 
Matthew about three-quarters as many times as 
in flie Logia , the oldest Gospel, and the mat tor 
peculiar to Luke taken together {Login eight, 
oldest Gospel eleven, matter peculiar to Luke 
three, matter peculiar to Matthew seventeen). 
We infer that it was a favourite term with the 
editor of the First Gospel — an inference that re- 
ceives support from the fact that he has sometimes 
prefixed the term to parables where its use appears 
to be extremely vague {c.g., Mt 25 1 ). If, however, 
the term was a favourite one with this editor, wo 
should form our judgment regarding the promi- 
nence of the conception in the teaching of Jesus, not 
from his usage, but from the Logia and the oldest 
Gospel. Having regard to these sources, we must 
way that the term does not seem to have been 
employed by Jesus with great frequency. The 
Logia may count slightly less than 200 verses, and 
the words of Jesus in the oldest Gospel a few more 
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than that, and, as was said above, the former 
source contains the term in question but eight 
times and the latter only eleven. The matter 
peculiar to Luke contains approximately 164 verses 
which are words of Jesus, and in these the term 
4 Kingdom of God * occurs but three times, while in 
Matthew’* peculiar material, which contains about 
187 verses which are words of Jesus, the term is 
found seventeen times. Further, it may be noted 
here that no one is reported to have asked Jesus 
what He meant by 4 Kingdom of God,’ and that He 
never folt called upon to declare in what sense He 
used the term. His thought on the subject, liko 
His thought on Messiahship, was left by Him to bo 
inferred by those who had seeing eyes and under- 
standing hearts. His handful of disciples occupied 
Jesus’ thought far more than did the 4 coming of 
the Son of man with the clouds of heaven,’ and the 
least detail of ttieir spiritual life was more im- 
portant in His sight than all the computations of 
the apocalyptists regarding the day and hour of 
the * end,* or how the * end r was to l>c ushered in. 

3. Content of the term 4 Kingdom of God ’ as 
used by Jesus. — (a) His agreement with the 
Prophets , — The word of the oldest Gospel (Mk l 18 ) 
that, when Jesus came into Galilee, He preached, 
^ying, 4 The time is fulfilled, and the kingdom of 
God is at hand,’ shows clearly His consciousness 
of being in the prophetic lino, a continuator of the 
prophetic hope of a divine Kingdom. Hut, when 
we near what He said of the Kingdom at different 
times, it becomes plaiu that He was not a con- 
tinuutor of the prophetic hope in its entirety, and 
that His thougnt moved in lino with what the 
great prophets had said of the spiritual sido of the 
ideal Kingdom. He said nothing of the restora- 
tion of tlie Davidic throne, and nothing of the 
glory and riches of Palestine in the day of fulfil- 
ment. The only kingship that He contemplated 
was the Kingship of God (Mt 13 41 is regarded as 
unauthentic). That this rule of God was regarded 
by Him as a teaching of the OT appears, e.g., in 
the manner in which it is introduced into the 
model for prayer which He gave Ilis disciples. 
They are taught to pray 4 Thy kingdom come* 
(Lk 1 I s ), and it is taken for granted that they will 
understand this term. The petition is, indeed, a 
petition for tho fulfilment of such OT words as 
s 24® and Mic 4 7 . 

(h) Personal dements in His usage. — (1) Jesus’ 
thought of the Kingdom of God is not altogether 
identical with the spiritual side of that Kingdom 
as seen by the prophets. It is more inward and 
personal. Thus w r c Tead in the Logia that the 
Kingdom of God is like unto leaven (Lk 13 21 ), and 
in the oldest Gospel it is compared with the earth 
which, once the seed is deposited in it, carries 
forward its development until the corn is full 
(Mk 4®'®). In both cases the Kingdom is a force 
working from within. It is self-propagating in 
the parable of the Leaven, and in that of tho 
Automatic Earth it is a seed that the heart mys- 
teriously germinates and matures. These parables 
go further than the prophets in their implica- 
tions regarding the nature of man and his relation 
to God. 

(2) Again, it is peculiar to Jesus, in distinction 
from the prophets, that He thought of the King- 
dom of God as having a lowly beginning. The 
heart of a child is the most favourable soil for it 
(Mk 10 14 ). The mustard aeed is the fittest symbol 
of it, l*>th in smallness and in the size of the plant 
which it produces (Mk 4 5 * 0 ). 

(3) The usage of Jesus differs from that of the 
prophets, further, in that He speaks of a Kingdom 
of God as existing on both sides of the grave, or 
in two sphores, an earthly and a heavenly. No 
difference between the earthly and the heavenly 


Kingdom of God is clearly marked in His words 
(Mt 6 10 is probably a Christian expansion of the 
last clause of Lk II s ). The Logia have one saying, 
possibly two. in which the Kingdom of God is 
equivalent to heaven (Mt 8 11 = Lk 13®, Lk6 S0 = Mt 5 # ), 
and the oldest Gospel has one such saying, possibly 
more (Mk 0 47 j cf. lO 14 10®-® 14®). 

(4) Finally, the usage of Jesus differs most 
widely from that of the prophets in that He 
thougnt of the Kingdom as having actually begun 
with Him and His disciples. In an important 
sense it was still future, but it was also present. 
This is clearly implied in a saying of the Logia , 
though it does not contain the term in question. 
Jesus said to Ilis disciples (Lk 10® f, )» 1 Blessed are 
the eyes which see the things that ye see : for I say 
unto you, that many prophets and kings desired to 
see the things which ye soe, and saw them not ; 
and to hear the things which ye hear, and heard 
them not.’ This reference to the OT hope deter- 
mines the meaning of the words 4 what ye see’ and 
' what yo hear 1 ; it is the fulfilment of the pro- 
phetic vision of a better future. Again, in the 
oldest Gospel there are at least two sayings of 
Jesus that Delong here. He said to His disciples : 
4 Unto you is given the mystery of the Kingdom 
of God r (Mk 4 11 ). The 4 mystery’ was something 
to be revealed and known, and the disciples were 
learning it in that very hour. Secondly, to a 
scribe who answered discreetly, Jesus said : 4 Thou 
art not far from the kingdom of God ’ (Mk 12 34 ). 
It would seem a necessary inference from this 
word that His own disciples were regarded by Him 
as in the Kingdom of God. Quito in accord with 
this is the saying preserved in Lk 17'***, 4 The 
kingdom of God cometh not with observation: 
neither shall they say, Lo, here 1 or, There ! for lo, 
the kingdom of God is within von.’ The new age 
had begun ; therefore that of the Law and the 
prophets had come to an end. On the other hand, 
it is equally clear in the oldest sources that Jesus 
looked for the coming of the Kingdom of God in 
some future day. He taught His disciples to pray 
for it (Lk 11 s ), and Ho assured them that it would 
come with power within a generation (Mk 9 1 ). The 
reconciliation of these apparently discrepant views 
lies in the nature of the Kingdom of God as Jesus 
conceived of it. Neither view can be ignored by tlie 
historical student. Both are contained in the con- 
ception of the Kingdom as a seed that develops and 
matures for the tune of harvest (see, further, art. 
Jesus Christ, iii. B.-C. a, above, pp. 510-513). 

LiTKaiTURi.— A. Robertson, Regnum Dei, London, 1901 ; 
H. B. Shannon, The Teaching of Jesus about the Future, 
Chicago and London, 1909 ; E. F. Scott, The Kingdom and the 
Messiah, Edinburgh, 1911; J. Moffatt, The Theology of the 
Gospels, London, 1912, pp. 41-84 ; P. Felne, Theologie des FT, 
Leipzig, 1910, pp. 91-119; P. Volz, Jiidische Eschatologie von 
Daniel bis Akiba, Tubingen, 1908 ; E. von Dobschiitz, The 
Eschatology of the Gospels, London, 1910 ; H. Welnel, Biblische 
Theologie des FT, Tubingen, 1011. G. H. GILBERT. 

KING’S EVIL.— This is the name given to 
scrofula, a disease which was supposed to do cured 
by the touch of the king of England. The same 
belief was held regarding the king of France. The 
Lat. regius morbus originally denoted jaundice, 
but, YTiuiconincsevel (Mid. Dutch) and le mal le roy 
(Old Fr.), was applied to scrofulous affections, ana 
especially glandular swellings of the neck and face 
(see OED, s.vX Doubtless other ailments were at 
times ]K>pularly included in the phrase 4 the Evil’ 
or 4 the King’s Evil.’ There was a belief that the 
seventh son could cure the malady (H. Crooke, 
Body of Man , London, 1615, p. 340). This is some- 
times extended to tlie seventh son of a seventh son, 
and even to the ninth son of a ninth son. This 
belief also was common to England and France. 
The method was by stroking. Fantastic medicines 
were prescribed for the curing of the Evil, such 
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as goose dung, viper's flesh, and lion's blood 
(Gunelmus vanden Bossche, Ilistoria Medica, 
Brussels, 1039, Index, s.v. * Scrophulis remedia ’). 

Edward the Confessor is said to have been the 
first to cure by touch those suffering from ulcers. 
William of Malmesbury states that some of these 
miracles happened in Normandy before he came to 
the throne (Gesta Rcgum , London, 1840, ii. 22*2). 
It is, however, remarkable that Caxton’s Golden 
Legend— a 15th cent, unhistorical view of the 
canonized king — whilst presenting an idyllic picture 
of England in his day and recording several of his 
miracles, does not mention any by touch. Shake- 
speare {Macbeth, iv. iii. 146) expresses the view 
of a later age when he makes Malcolm say : 

‘*Tig call’d the evil: 

A most miraculous work in this good king ; 

Which often, since my here-renmin In England, 

I have seen him do. How he solicits heaven, 

Himself best knows : but strangely- visi ted people, 

All swoln and ulcerous, pitiful to the eye, 

The mere despair of surgery, he cures ; 

Hanging a golden Mtamp about their necks, 

Put on with holy prayers : and ’tig spoken, 

To the succeeding royalty he leaves 
The healing benediction/ 

The touch is not mentioned among the reasons 
for Edward’s canonization in the bull of Alex- 
ander ill. About 1180 Peter of Blois {Ep. 150 [PL 
ccvii. 440J) mentions this kingly power as well 
known. There is no evidence of the rite under 
the Norman monarchs, but it appears to have 
been fairly continuous from Henry II. to Queen 
Anne. 

There is a curious passage in Sir John Fortcscuc’s tract on 
the title of the House of York that is not mentioned in the 
recantation which ho was forced to make in 1471 os a condition of 
his restoration. Arguing that a queen regnant is not allowed 
by the Constitution, he says: ‘Ami silhen the Kinges of 
England ben enoynted in theyre hands, and by vertuu and 
meane thereof God commonlie healeth ^icknes, by putting to 
and touching tho maladie, by thenontinge hands; and also 
could and silver handled by them, and so offered on Good 
Friday have ben the meane and cause of great cures, as it is 
knowne, and therefore such gold and silver is desired in all the 
world. Which good things must needs cease for all the time 
that a woman were so Queene of that lund because that a woman 
may not be enoynted in her hands* (first printed in T. F. 
Clermont, Life, Works, and Family History of Sir John 
Fortescm, London, 18«9, 1. 498). In the corresponding Latin of 
the Defensio Juris Damns Lancastria the name of the malady 
is given -reams morbus ( ib . p. fSOR). Fortcscue’s doctrine was 
not accepted either as to the throne or as to the power of healing. 

Edward I. gave money as alms, but Henry vii. 
was the first to bestow the small gold medal, 
which Shakespeare assigns to the generosity of the 
Confessor. There are cases in which it was alleged 
that the Evil had been* cured by wearing the 
touch-piece originally given to anotner sufferer. 

Tho healings were performed mostly in London 
(by Charles II. at the Banqueting Hall, Whitehall), 
but the ceremony was possible wherever the Court 
might be; and Langley, Newmarket, Chester, 
Bath, Salisbury, and Oxford are known to have 
witnessed such functions. Easter, Whitsuntide, 
and Michaelmas were the usual seasons, and the 
hot weather was avoided. 

The first separate treatise on the King’s Evil 
is Charisma (London, 1597), by William Tooker, 
who declares that Queen Elizabeth cured many 
thousands. In 1602 William Clowes, a famous 
surgoon of his day, published .4 light frutcfull and 
profitable treatise for the artificial cure of the 
malady called in Latin Struma , and in English 
the, Evill cured by kinges and queenes of England. 
He professed firm belief in the healing power. 
Thomas Fuller, who when young had seen Janies I. 
touch in Salisbury Cathedral, also professes un- 
wavering faith. 

‘ If any doubt of the truth thereof, they may be remitted to 
their own eyes for further confirmation.’ He further asks : 
‘Shall we he so narrow-hearted as not to conceive It possible 
that Christian men, the noblest of corporeal creatures, kings, 
the most eminent of all Christian men, kings of Britain, the 
flnt-fruite of all Christian kings ; should receive the peculiar 
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privilege and sanative power, whereof daily instances are pre- 
sented unto us?’ ( Church History, ed. J. 8. Brewer, Oxford, 
1846, i. 887-390). 

As tho finances of Charles I. contracted, he sub- 
stituted silver for gold in the touch-pieces, and 
many received only the imposition of the royal 
lianas. The monarch regarding whose healings we 
have tho fullest information was Charles U., who 
touched 90,798 persons. Evelyn, in his Diary , ed. 
W. Bray, London, 1890 (6th July 1660), gives a 
detailed account of one, and also notes that on 
28th March 1684 there was so great a concourse of 
people, with their children, that six or seven were 
killed in the crush at the office where the tickets 
had to bo obtained. Each applicant had to bring 
a certificate from the clergyman of his parish, and 
signatures of the churchwardens also wore required 
by a proclamation issued in 1683. The parishes 
were expected to koep a register of the certificates 
they issued. At the public healings the king sat 
in his chair uncovered and surrounded by members 
of his court. One of the chaplains read the Gospel 
from Mk 16, and at the latter part of v. w , ‘ they 
shall lay hands on the sick, and they shall recover,’ 
the chief surgeon brought up the sick persons in 
order. The words from v.* 8 were repeated for 
each person. The king stroked tho face or neck, 
where tho disease was evident, with both hands, 
and a second surgeon then took charge of the 
patient. The reading from Mark was finished after 
all tho patients had been touched ; and a second 
Gospel from the first chapter of John was com- 
menced. At v. 8 the surgeons presented each 

1 >atient a second time. The Clerk of the Closet, 
[iieeling, presented to the king the gold medal on 
a white silk ribbon, which he then placed round 
the neck of tho patient as tho chaplain read y. 9 ; 
the Gospel was continued to v. 14 , and followed by 
prayers. At the close tho Lord Chamberlain and 
two other noblemen brought linen, basin, mul ewer 
for the king to wash his hands, and with this tho 
ceremony ended. Such was the procedure under 
Charles ii. Tho office for the healing appears to 
have been drawn up in the time of Jfenry VII. in 
Latin, and was in part a modification of tho bless- 
ing for sore eyes, and the exorcism against evil 
spirits. This was sometimes modi lied. Elizabeth 
used the sign of the cross, which was omitted by 
her successors, but restored by James II., by whose 
authority the office was printed in English m 1680. 
It was reprinted along with the Office for consecrat- 
ing cramp rings from a MS belonging to Dr. A. C. 
Ducarel, by F. G. Waldron (Literary Miscellany , 
1789). The final modification was in the reign 
of Gueen Anne, and was included in the Prayer 
Book, incorporating that of 1724, although George i. 
never performed the ceremony—a fact duly noted 
by his disaffected Jacobite subjects. The forinH 
used by James II. and Queen Anne are given in tho 
third and fourth editions of Hamon L’Estrange’s 
A liiances of Divine Offices (1699, 1846). Occasionally 
there were private healings, when the ceremonial 
was less elaborate. 

Patients were occasionally sent from various 
parts of the country at the partial cost of tho 
places to which they belonged. In 168*2 tho 
Corporation of Preston paid 10s. for a bricklayer’s 
son to go to London ‘ in order to the procuring of 
His Majesty’s touch/ In 1687 5s. each was paid 
for two girls to bo sent to Chester, where James II. 
then was (J. Harland and T. T. WilkiiiHon, Lanca- 
shire Folklore, London, 1867, p. 77). Similar pay- 
ments from Ecclesfield, York, and Kirk barn liavo 
been printed (W. Andrews, The Doctor, London, 
1895, p. 19 ; H. Fish wick, History of the Parish of 
Kirkham , London, 1874, pp. 98, 106). 

The Stuart pretenders as well as the Stuart kings 
claimed the healing power, and one of the charges 
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in the trial of the Duke of Monmouth was that 
he had touched children for the Evil. The last re- 
corded instance of the rite occurred in the Jacobite 
rising of 1745, when Prince Charles Edward 
touched a scrofulous child at Holyrood Palace. 
‘Touch-pieces' were struck for James ill. and 
Henry IX., i.e . the Old Pretender and Cardinal 
York. Thomas Carte, in the first volume of his 
History of England (London, 1747), in arguing that 
the healing power of the kings was not due to 
anointing, recited the case of Christopher Lovol, 
who went abroad to Ihj touched by ‘ the oldest 
lineal descendant of a race of kings * who had not 
been crowned or anointed. This obvious reference 
to the Old Pretender led to a controversy, and 
the Corporation of London withdrew their sub- 
scription from the History (see J. Nichols, Literary 
Anecdotes of the 18th Century , London, 1812-15, 
ii. 495, where many details are given). 

The power of healing the King’s Evil was also 
claimed by the kings of France, and was said to 
have been givon to Clovis at his anointment. 
Another account states that Philip I. was the 
first to touch, and that ho w r as deprived of the 
power on account of his dissolute life. The ritual 
was settled by St. Louis. After coronation at 
Kheims, the king went on a pilgrimage to the shrine 
of St. Marcoul, who died in 058, and who was so 
successful in curing scrofula that it was called St. 
Marcoul’s Evil after him. The sick were ranged 
in the church, or, w hen the number was too large, 
in the cloisters or in the park, where thoy were 
touched by the king and received a gift from 
the Grand Almoner. Healings are recorded by 
Charles vir. (1422), Louis xi. (1461), and Charles 
Vlil. (1483). Cardinal Wolsey was present in 1527 
when Francis I. touched 200 people. When Henry 
IV. was crowned at Chartres in 1594, aH many as 
1500 were present at a healing. His physician 
Lauren tius asserts that 50 per cent wore cured 
within a few days after being touched. Peter 
Lowe ( Discourse of the Whole Art of Chyrurgerie 2 , 
London, 1612) mentions the touch as used in France : 

‘The diseased first is viewed by the Ch.vrurglons, who Andes 
it to bo the kirnells or Kind’s Evil, then the diseased is set on 
hie knees, and presented to the king, who rnaketh a croase on 
his forehead with his hand, saying : Le roy te touche , Dieu to 

?uerrie, which is to say, the King doth touch thoo, God make 
hee whole* (J. Finlayson, Account of the Life and Works of 
Maister Peter Lowe, 1889, p. 8). 

Louis xiv. is said to have touched 2600 persons 
two days after his coronation, and 1600 on the 
Easter {Sunday of 1686. Every French patient 
received 15 sous, every foreigner 30 sous. When 
Louis xv. was crowned, the shrine of St. Marcoul 
wits brought to Kheims, and over 2000 persons 
were touched. The custom continued until 1776, 
and the authorized programme of the coronation 
of Charles x. included the healing ceremonial. 

R. J. Dunglison (History of Medicine , Phila- 
delphia, 1872, p. 209) asserts that the healing touch 
was not restricted to the kings of England and 
France ; 1 it appears to have l>een not unfrequently 
employed in Scandinavia.’ He conjectures that it 
arose from Druidic practices— a theory for which 
there appears to be no evidence. The kings of 
Hungary were credited with the power of curing 
aundice, to which the name of ?no7'bus regius was 
ormerly also applied. The Salutators m Spain 
and the Netherlands claimed to cure sores by the 
touch, white linen, and prayers j but their efforts 
were prohibited. Valentine Greatrakos, an Irish 
gentleman, in 1662 conceived the idea that he 
could cure the King’s Evil, and from that time until 
1666 1 stroked ' a great number of people for scrofula, 
ague, rheumatism, and other diseases, with varying 
success. He accompanied his operations by prayer. 

It may be noticed that in all these cures, 
whether by kings, seventh sons, or healers, the 


common feature is that of stroking with the hands. 
That many patients were apparently benefited by 
the touch need not be doubted. The change of air 
involved in a journey to the Royal Court, religious 
solemnity, the expectant attention, oven the belief 
in the touch-pieoe as an amulet, would all tend to 
help the natural curative process. The history of 
the royal healing suggests that it is a fragmentary 
survival from a time when priesthood and kingship 
sometimes centred in the same person, and when, 
as disease was regarded mainly as demonic jposses- 
sion and medicine as exorcism and magic, the 
priest had often to exercise the function of the 
physician. It is noteworthy that in England the 
healings were most numerous in the reign of 
Charles II., when the ‘patriarchal theory’ of the 
origin of monarchy was held by the Royalists in 
an extreme form. But the materials at command 
are scarcely sufficient to warrant any broad 
generalization. 

Litbraturb.— M ost of the historical references are {riven 
in an art. ‘On the Cure of Scrofulous Diseases attributed to 
the Royal Touch ’ by Edward Law Hussey, Archceol. Journal, 
x. [1853] 187 ff . (with engravings of touch-pieces). See, further, 
William Tooker, Charisma, London, 1697 ; William Clowes, 
Treatise on Struma, do. 1602; John Browne, Charisma 
Jiasilicon, do. 1684 ; William Becket, Jnmiiry into A ntiauity 
and Efficacy of Touching for the King's Evil, do. 1722 ; John 
Douglas, Criterion, do. 1764 ; Thomas Joseph Pettigrew, 
Sumrstitions connected with Medicine and Surgery, do. 1844 
(with engravings of touch-pieces) ; CM monies et prittres du 
sacre dee roi* de France, Paris, 1826; Hamon L’Estrange, 
Alliance a of Divine Offices (Oxtonl ed., 1846) * N. Menin, Traiti 
hist, et chronolog, du sacre et couronneirumt des mis et des reines 
de France, Paris, 1723 ; William Andrews, The Doctor in 
History. Literature, and Folklore, London, 1806 ; J. G. Frazer, 
Hist, of the Kingship , do. 1906, p. 126 f., and The Magic Art , 
do. 1911, i. 308-371. WILLIAM E. A. AXON. 

#ISMET.— £ismct is an Arabic word, meaning 
‘lot,’ ‘distribution,’ ‘fate.’ It is not found in 
the Qur’an in this philosophical sense, the idea 
of fate being thoro expressed by comparison with 
a bird : ‘ Every man’s augury (lit. bird) have we 
fastened on his neck’ (xvii. 14); ‘your augury 
(bird) iR in God’s hands’ (xxvii. 48). Zamakli- 
shari interprets thus: ‘The source of good and 
evil is in God ; and this is your destiny (kadar) 
or your fate (kismet). If God wishes, He gives 
you; if He wishes, He denies you.’ In Qur’an 
xxxvi. 18 we read: ‘Your augury (bird) is with 
you,’ i.e. ‘Your evil destiny accompanies you.’ 
The origin of this comparison is unknown. 

The idea expressed by the word kismet relates to 
events of the earthly life ; it is the share of good 
luck or of accidents, of fortune or of misery, which 
falls to each. The term is not used in a theological 
sense like the words kada and kadar , which refer 
to man’s good or bad deeds and to his destiny in 
the hereafter (see art. Fate [Muslim]). 

The belief that each one’s fate is settled before- 
hand by God, and that, whatever one may do, one 
can scarcely modify it, is popular in Muslim coun- 
tries, and is often to be found in Muslim literature, 
especially among the poets and story-tellers. In 
the rich collection entitled Al‘Musta\raf (Fr. tr. 
by G. Rat, Paris, 1899) there are several chapters 
on fate and destiny, on fortune and its vicissitudes. 

A man said one day to the philosopher Bururgmihr : ‘I 
have seen an Ignorant person enloying tne favours of heaven, 
and a wise man being excluded from them; hence I have 
understood that man has not in his bands the disposition of hit 
fate* ( dl-Mustatraf , i. 711). A poet has written: *1 know 
very well that it is only God who can be helpful or hurtful* 
(ib. 713). 

Sa'di, in his BUstan (tr. C. Barbier de Meynard, 
Paris, 1880, ch. v.), groups several anecdotes in 
which he explains the idea of fate and the duty 
of resignation. 

* Happiness,’ he says, ‘ is a gift of the divine justice * (it would 
be more exact tossy 4 of the divine arbitrariness,* addinir, how- 
ever, that man has never the right to regard this arbitrari- 
ness os unjust). A clever archer can usually pierce an iron 
target with hie arrow, but, when fate deserts him, he cannot 
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•van make a hole in a pieoe of felt or silk. A poor man loses 
a penny and searches for it in vain ; an indifferent passer-by 
oolites along and finds the penny immediately. 1 What is the 
use then/ concludes the poet, ' of struggling against the force 
of destiny?’ 

The following quatrain is from Abft Sa'id or from 
Khayyam : 

‘ If your situation is good, it Is not the result of your clever 
measures ; neither Is it your fault if it is unhappy. . . . Live 
resigned and content, since the good and evil of this world do 
not depend upon you ’ (Iloceyno-Azad, La Roscraie du savoir, 
Paris, 1906, tr.,p. 303). 

In the story entitled ‘The Story of the Sheik 
with the generous Palm/ in tho Thousand and 
One Nights , a rich man twice gives a purse to a 
>oor rope-maker to help him to free himself from 
lia poverty ; but scarcely has he received it than 
he loses it. Some one then gives him a worthless 
iece of load, and this lead becomes the source of 
is fortune (tr. J. C. Mardrus, Paris, 1800-1904, xiv. 
64 ft'.; It. Burton, Supplemental Nights , London, 
n.d., iv. 341-265). 

This doctrine of chance, which conduces to idle- 
ness and indifference, is one of the causes which 
hinder the progress of Muslim peoples in matters 
of economics. It is, however, only a popular belief, 
and is not accepted in theology, as has already 
been indicated in the art. Fate (Muslim). 
Litbratcrk.— This is given in the article. 

B. Carr a pe Vaux. 

KISSING.— Kissing is a universal expression 
(in the social lifo of the higher civilizations) of the 
feelings of allcction, love (sexual, parental, and 
filial), and veneration. In its general use it is 
more or less symbolic, but in maternal and in 
sexual love it has an essential value of its own 
as a focus of physical emotion, which it not only 
expresses but stimulates. 

1. General description.— A refinement of general 
bodily contact (the instinct to which is irreducible), 
kissing supplies a case, in the higher levels of 
physiological psychology, of the meeting and inter- 
action of the two complementary primal impulses, 
hunger and love. It is remarkable that, though 
the act in its civilized form is very rare among the 
lower and semi-civilized races, it is fully estab- 
lished as instinctive in the higher societies. This 
is a case of an acquired character or of some corre- 
sponding process. Equally remarkable is the fact 
tnat a line can be drawn between the higher 
civilizations ; thus, tho kiss seems to have been 
unknown to ancient Egypt ; in early Greece and 
Assyria it was firmly established, and probably 
its development in India was as early as the 

* Aryan * ago. 

Touch is * tho mother of tlio Bonses/ and tho kiss 
may bo referred generally to a tactile basis, as a 
specialized form of contact. Animal life provides 
numerous analogies ; tho billing of birds, the cata- 
glottism of pigeons, and the antennal play of some 
insects aro typical cases. Among the higher 
animals, such as the hear and the dog, there is 
a development which seems to load up to those 
forms of the act most prevalent among the lower 
races of man and also characteristic of the peoples 
of Eastern Asia. Far more similar, however, to 
the civilized human kiss and the non-olfactory 
forms of the savage kiss is the habit attested for 
cats of pressing or squeezing one another’s nose. 1 

2. Forms of the kiss.— The lower types are 
incorrectly grouped by travellers under the term 

* rubbing noses, * and various forms are often con- 
fused. The olfactory form occasionally includes 
mutual contact with the nose, as among the 
Maoris, Society and Sandwich Islanders, the 
Tongans, the Eskimos, and most of the Malayan 
races. The rubbing of noses, often styled * the 
Malay kiss,* is described by Darwin thus: tho 

l H. Gaidoz, quoted by 0. Nyrop, The Kiss and its History , 

p. 180. 


giver of the kiss places his nose at right angles 
on the nose of tho other, and then rubs it; the 
process occupies no longer time than a handHhako 
among Europeans. Cook and others describe the 
South Soa Islands form as a vigorous mutual rubbing 
with the end of the nose, omitting the olfactory 
element. 1 Elsewhere, as among the Australians, 
general contact of the face occurs — ‘ face rubbing.’ 3 
In many lower races mothers lick their infants. 
But the typical primitivo kiss is contact of nose 
and cheek ; the Khyoungtlm, for instance, apply 
mouth and nose to tho check, and then inhule. :, 
Among the Chinese, Yakuts, and various Mon- 
golian peoples, and even the Lappa of Europe, this 
method is characteristic, and is thus described by 
d’Enjoy : the nose is pressed on the check, a nasal 
inspiration follows, during which the eyelids aro 
lowered ; lastly, there is a smacking of tho lips. 
The three phases are clearly distinguished. 4 It 
is remarkable that this Eastern Asiatic method, 
typically primitive, should bo retained by Chinese 
civilization. The Japanese have no worn for kiss, 
and the act is known only between mot her and child. 

The European kiss consists essentially in the 
application of the lips to some part of the face, 
head, or body, or to the lips of the other person. 
Normally there is no olfactory clement, and any 
tactile use of the nose is absolutely unknown. It 
is thus a distinct species, and to describe it as hav- 
ing been evolved from the savage form is erroneous. 
As a ‘ racial ’ habit, it distinguishes the European 
peoples, and their cultural or racial ancestry, the 
Teutons, the Gricco-Konians, and the Semites, but 
it appears to have been unknown to the Celts. 

As for its physiological derivation, we have ex- 
cluded certain elements. Nyrop refers it to taste 
and smell; Tylor describes it as a ‘salute by 
tasting,* d’Enjoy as 1 a bite and a suction.’ 5 Each 
of these definitions is untenable. Though popular 
metaphor inevitably sneaks of taste, and even 
eating and drinking, there is nothing gustatory 
in the kiss.® Such suction as may bo ascribed to 
it is merely tho mechanical closing of the lips, 7 as 
in speaking and eating. This may ho described as 
a refinement of biting, lmt it would be misleading. 
Similarly in abnormal forms some use of the tonguo 
occurs. But no connexion with the bite can be 
maintained, except in the sense to be explained 
below. It is true that playful biting with the 
teeth is practised by savage mothers, and among 
various peoples by passionate lovers, but theio is 
no derivative connexion between this and the kiss 
proper. The suggestion has been made tlmt the 
kiss is practically a mode of speech. Emphasis is 
hero laid on the weak or loud sound which often 
accompanies the ‘sucking movement* [sic.) of the 
muscles of the lips; this ‘inspiratory bilabial 
sound’ is compared to the lip-click of ninny bn r- 
barous languages. 8 The suggestion docs not go 
far ; the element of truth is the fact that the kiss, 

1 E. B. Tylor, art. 4 .Salutation* * in JHIir 11 \\iv. 94 ; If. Ling 
Roth, ‘Oil .Salutation*' iu JAI xix. [lain)] 100; U. Turner, 
Samoa, London, 1S84, p. 179; G. .Nyrop, n. ISO. 

2 E. M. Curr, The Australian Race, Melbourne, Sii. 170. 

3 T. II. Lcwin, Wild Rat es afS.fi. India , London, lRTO, p. I is. 

* II. Ellis, Sexual Selection in Man, p. 220, quoting d’Enjov. 

8 Ellis, p. 60; Nyrop, p. Ih5. As regards hitu.I 1, the incident 

of Inane proves no connexion. 

8 W. W. tikeat, Ely in. Diet., London. ISOS, s.v., traces the 
word to a Teutonic base, connected with Latin gust vs, Gothic 
kitstus’s' test/ and ‘kiss’ is a doublet of ’choice.’ This is, 
however, very doubtful. The word may he connected with the 
Lat. (loan-word?) banurn, ‘kiss’ (cf. A. Waldo, Lat. etymalag. 
Wwterb.*, Heidelberg, 1910, p. Rtf.), and is frequently com- 
pared With Gr. Kvviu i (for *KV‘Ol-<ro), Cf. nor. tKVirfra), ‘Kiss* 
(so most recently P. Persson, He Ur. tur indagmu. Wort for- 
sehung, Upsala, 1912, p. 200, note 2), appearing with a different 
4 rt>Ot-extenHOr * in Goth, kukjan, 4 kiss.' O. IriHh and Welsh 
have no Celtic word for 4 kiss pdc and jx>g are borrowed forms 
of Lat. pax . 

^ The OKD defines kissing thus : 4 to press or touch with the 
Ups (at the same time compressing and then separating them).’ 

8 Nyrop, p. 6. 
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like language, is a refinement of the nutritive 
processes of the mouth. 

The kiss is a special case of tactile sensory 
pleasure. In it the lips (whose skin is the very 
sensitive variety between the ordinary cuticle and 
the mucous membrane) are alone concerned. The 
movement made is tho initial movement of the 
process of eating. There is, no doubt, a true 
psychological nexus between affection and hunger, 
width is no less truly expressed in the mechanism 
of the kiss. The act is a secondary habit of the 
lips, just as speech is a secondary habit of the 
whole oral mechanism. The intimate connexion 
between the development of language and tho 
masticatory processes of man has been drawn out 
by E. J. Payne. 1 The kiss, therefore, is not to be 
referred to the bite, or even to gustation, much 
less to mastication, suction, or olfactory processes. 
The primary movement of the lips is simply trans- 
ferred to a metaphorical use, so to say, and their 
sensitiveness is applied to a secondary object, 
whoso stimulus is not hunger, but the analogous 
emotions of love, affection, and veneration. 

Lombroso has argued that the kiss of lovers is 
derived from the maternal kiss. 3 It is true that 
the latter is sometimes found among peoples who 
do not practise the former. The Japanese, for 
instance, are ignorant of the kiss, except as applied 
by a mother to her infant. 8 In Africa and other 
uncivilized regions it is a common observation of 
travellers that husbands and wives, and lovers, do 
not kiss, lint all mothers seem to caress and 
fondle their babes. Win wood Reade has described 
the horror shown by a young African girl when he 
kissed her in tho European fashion. 4 The argu- 
ment, however, of Lomoroso is of tho same order 
as that which derives sexual love from maternal, 
and in neither case can there be any derivation, 
precisely because the subject during adolescence 
comes into a new physical and psychological 
environment, which itself is sufficient to explain 
a new reaction. 

Some variation in the kiss proper (which we 
identify with the European) may ncre be noted. 
The kiss of North American Indian women is 
described as consisting in laying the lips softly on 
the check, no sound or motion being made. 8 This 
would not come under the Chinese criticism of 
the European kiss as l>eing ‘voracious.’ 8 When 
Australian or negro women are mentioned ns 
employing tho kiss, 7 we may assume that it is of 
the olfactory variety. The former people (recently 
argued to he relatively high in the scale of human 
development) have one branch, the North Queens- 
land tribes, where the kiss is well developed. It 
is used between mother and child, and husband 
and wife. In contrast with many early languages, 
the Pitta-Fitta dialect has a worn for kissing. 8 A.s 
for distinctions in tho civilized Western kiss, that 
of the ancient Romans still applies, though modern 
languages do not employ three terms for the three 
forms. In Latin, osmium was the kiss on the face 
or cheeks, as used between friends ; basium was 
the kiss of allection, made with and on the lips ; 
suavium (or savittm ) was the kiss between the lips, 
confined to lovers alone. The modem French 
retain, and other continental peoples (to some 
extent the English also) follow them, the dis- 
tinction between the kiss on the cheek and the 
kiss on the mouth, the latter being reserved for 
lovers. Both in social custom and in literature 

1 History of the New World called America, ii. (Oxford, 1899) 
144. 

7 Quoted by Ellis, p. 216. 

8 Lafcadio Hearn, Out of the Bait , London, 1896, p. 103. 

4 Savage Africa, Loudon, 1803, p. 193. 

* Ling Roth, p. 170. ® Ellis, p. 221. 

7 Curr, i. 843; W. E. Roth, Ethnological Studies among 
Jt.-W.-Ccntral Queensland Aborigines, Brisbane, 1897, p. 184. 

« W. E. Roth, loc. cit. 


the erotic symbolism of the lovers’ kiss has assumed 
a remarkable importance among the French, who 
regard a kiss on the mouth, except in cases of love, 
as a real social sin. 

It is interesting to note that Graeco- Roman, 
Hebrew, and early Christian civilization have 
combined to form the modern European habit. 

3. Social history. — Though kissing is said to be 
unknown in any form among the Japanese, prior 
to European influence, among the Indians of 
Guiana, the ancient Celtic peoples, and the ancient 
Egyptians, each statement is probably too dog- 
matic. Tho general conclusion is that the habit 
in some form or another has been prevalent since 
primitive times, and has received its chief develop- 
ment in Western culture. 

Among the Greeks and Latins, parents kissed 
their children, lovers and married persons kissed one 
another, and so did friends of the same or different 
soxes. 1 The kiss was used in various ceremonial 
and religious acts. Very similar was the Hebrew 
practice, 3 with the exception that kissing between 
persons of different sex ivas discountenanced, 
though a male cousin might kiBs a female cousin. 
The Rabbis advised that all such kisses should be 
avoided, as leading to lewdness, and restricted the 
kiss to greeting, farewell, and respect.* In Semitic 
life also there was more use of tho ceremonial kiss 
than among the Greeks and Romans. 

The early Christian habit of promiscuous kissing 
as a symbol of fellowship was an application 01 
pagan social practice, and there are grounds for 
supjjosing that it offended the Hebrew element as 
it certainly shocked the Jewish Church. 4 This is 
St. Peter’s ‘ kiss of love’ ; and St. Paul frequently 
writes : * Salute one another with an holy kiss.’ 
It possessed a sacramental value. 

‘The primitive usage was tor the "holy kiss" to be given 
promiscuously, without any restriction as to sexes or ranks, 
among those who were all one In Christ Jesus.’ 0 
Later, owing to scandals, or rather to such feeling 
as Tertullian mentions, 8 the practice was limited, 
and it was ordered that men of the laity should 
salute men, and women women, separately. 7 

The classical practice, rendered slightly more 
free by the early Christian extension, prevailed 
throughout the Middle Ages, with the curious 
detail that English women had more liberty than 
continental in kissing male friends. Erasmus in 
a famous passage describes the freedom possessed 
in this matter by English girls. 8 In Catholic ritual 
the kiss dwindled to more or less of a survival. In 
court ceremonial it persisted with other details of 
etiquette ; and the same was the cose with certain 
ecclesiastical and legal formalities. Knights after 
being dubbed, persons elected to office, and brides 
on marriage were kissed.® After the Renaissance 
a change appeared in England, and kissing becamo 
more and more restricted to parental and sexual 
relations. Thus, W. Congreve, at the end of the 
17th cent., writes : 

‘ In the country, where great lubberly brothers slabber and 
Rise one another when they meet ; . . . 'Tie not the fashion 
here.’ 10 

At the Bame time the practice of kissing between 
friends of different sex, other than lovers and 
relatives by birth or marriage, fell out of use. It 
hod done so in France a century earlier, and the 
restriction was copied by English society. 11 In- 

1 Tylor, loc. cit. ; Ellis, p. 7. Under the early Empire the 

( iractice assumed remarkable forms in social intercourse ; it woe 
ashionable, for instance, to perfume the mouth. 

2 A. Grieve, ‘ Kiss * in JIDU lil. 6. 

3 J, Jacobs, * Kiss and Kissing’ in JB vli. 616 ; Nyrop, p. 90. 

4 T. K. Cheyne, * Salutations ’ in EBi iv. 4264. 

8 E. Venables. ‘ Kiss ’ in DC A il. 002. 

® Ad Uxor. if. 4 (a pagan husband was reluctant that hie 
Christian wife Bhould greet one of the brethren with a kiss). 

7 Apost. Const . li. 67, viii. 11. 

8 F. M. Nichols, Epistles of Erasmus, London. 1901, p. 208 f. 

® Nyrop, p. 163 f. 10 Way of the World , Act Hi. 

11 Ellis, p. 7. 
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creasing moral refinement, or perhaps the increase 
of restrictions necessitated by an extension of 
individualism, may be assigned as a cause. 

In modern social life the kiss is confined to 
lovers, members of the family, and women-friends. 
Between fathers and sons, and between brothers 
it does not survive adolescence. In continental 
countries it still persists, especially in France, 
between male friends, and this fashion is preserved 
between sovereigns. The courtly use of Kissing a 
lady’s hand as a mark of respect came from the 
court life of Renaissance times. It is obsolete in 
common life, hut clings to the etiquette of groat 
personages. As already Btated, the distinction 
is carefully preserved among continental peoples 
between the kiss of affection and the kiss of 
affianced love. 

4 . Social and religious usages.— (1) In tho 
etiquette, natural or artificial, of salutation, the 
kiss is a central point, where the relations involve 
tenderness or veneration, or where these emotions 
are supposed. Its importance is illustrated by 
various facts of language. The ‘ embrace * and the 
‘salute’ are synonymous with it. Where the act 
is obsolete, language preserves its memory. Tho 
Spaniard says ‘ l kiss your hands ’ : the Austrian 
describes an ordinary salutation by tho phrase 
Kiiss d'Hand. 1 

According to Rabbi A^iba, the Medes kissed 
the hand only. 3 Odysseus, on his return, was 
kissed by his friends on the head, hands, and 
shoulders. 3 In Greeco goncrally inferiors kissed 
the hand, breast, or knees of superiors. 4 In Persia 
equals in rank kissed each other on tho month, 
and those slightly unequal on the cheek, while 
one much inferior in rank prostrated himself.® 
Esau ‘fell on the neck* of Jacob and kissed him. 8 
Among the Hebrews the check, forehead, heard, 
hands, and feet were kissed; some deny tho 
practice of kissing on the lips. The phrase m tho 
Song of Songs does not provo its existence, but 
there is no a priori reason against it in tho case 
of the lover’s kiss. 7 The customary kiss in modern 
Palestine is thus described : 

4 Each in turn places his head, face downwards, upon the 
other’s left shoulder 1“ falling on the neck "], and afterwards 
kisses him u}x>n the right cheek, and then reverses tho action, 
by placing his head similarly upon the other’s right shoulder, 
and kisBlng him upon the left check. ... A man will place his 
right hand on his friend’s left shoulder, and kiss hiB right check, 
and then lay his left hand on his right shoulder, and kiss his 
left cheek.’ This is a second form. A third consists in the 
following process— the giver of the kiss lays his right hand 
under the head of his friond and supports it while he kisses it. 8 
The last appears to be referred to in Joab’s assassination of 
Amasa.® It lias been suggested that, when Absalom to gain 
popularity kissed tho people, he employed the second form.*® 

Equals saluted one another on the cheek or 
head; so Samuel saluted Saul. Inferiors kissed 
tho hands of superiors. If, in tho betrayal of 
Jesus, Judas kissed his Master on tho face, it was 
an act of presumption. 11 The fact that the kiss 
was passed over without remark seems to show 
that it was, as it should have been from disciple 
to master, a kiss on the hand. Tho Prodigal Son 
would kiss his father’s hands before being em- 
braced and kissed. 13 Inferiors also kissed the feet 
(the woman ‘who was a sinner,’ and would-be 
borrowers), 13 or, again, the ‘hem of tho garment.’ 
Vassals, in the Assyrian inscriptions, show sub- 
mission by kissing the monarch’s feet. Similar 
homage may bo assigned to tho phrase of Ps 2 13 , 
4 kiss the Son.’ As an act of piety, tho Pharisees 
practised kissing the feet, as did the pious gener- 

l Tylor, toe. ext. 2 for, 8 h. 3 Odyssey , xxi. 224. 

* Tylor, toe. cit. * Herod, i. 184. 0 On 38* ; see 45**. 

" Cheyne denies tho kiss on the mouth in On 41-w, Pr 24 20 
( toe . cit.). 

0 J. Neil, Kitting , p. 37. 

0 2 S 20®. 1 ® Neil, toe. cit. 

H 0. M. Mackie, 4 Kiss’ In DCQ i. 935; Cheyne, toe. cit . ; Lk 
22 47f. 

W Lk 15». 13 Lk 7", Sir 2Q8. 


ally. 1 The humiliation of tho symbolic act of 
Christ in kissing tho disciples’ feet has been pro- 
served till recent times by some religious orders, 
and even by European monarchs. The foot of the 
pope is kissed in ceremonial audiences, lly the 
year A.D. 847 it was said to be an ancient usage. 
There are grounds for supposing it to be derived 
from a usage in the Emperor- worship of Rome. 3 
Prostration is an instinctive expression of fear, 
awe, or adoration ; to clasp the knees, as was the 
custom with Greek suppliants, is equally instinc- 
tive. The act of kissing the feet is a refinement 
of these. The OT phrase 'licking tho dust’ is 
doubtfully referred to the kiss upon the feet. In 
ancient India it was a familiar salutation of 
respect. 3 The fcudalistic aspect of tho little court 
held by the old Roman patronus is illustrated by 
Martial’s epigram, which complains of the burden- 
some civility of the kisses of clients. 4 In the 
court ceremonial of medieval and modern Europe, 
tho kiss on the cheek obtains between sovereigns ; 
subjects kiss the sovereign’s hand. In medheval 
Europe the vassal thus saluted the lord, while it 
was not unusual to kiss a bishop’s hand.® In 
modern Europe a kiss conveying blessing or rever- 
ence is usually on tho forehead. ‘ In Morocco 
equals salute each other by joining their handH 
with a quick motion, separating them immediately, 
and kissing each his own hand.’ 8 The Turk kisses 
his own hand, and then places it on his forehead. 
The Arab kisses his hand to tho storm. 7 Such is 
the gesture of adoration to sun and moon referred 
to in the OT, and also used by the Greeks to the 
sun. 8 It was the Greek and Roman method of 
adoration. In explanation of tho gesture, Oriental 
folklore agrees with European in identifying life 
or soul with the breath. More exactly, the thrown 
kiss is a symbolical act, transferring to an object 
at a distance merely the essence of the kiss. 

The kiss in its legal aspect is a natural applica- 
tion of the ideas which produced hand-shaking and 
similar modes of contact. Mediaeval knights kissed, 
as modern boxers shake hands, before tho encoun- 
ter. Reconciled foes kiss as a sign of peace. 3 It 
was specially in connexion with marriage that tho 
kiss, osclum , oscle, was prominent. Osclum was 
a synonym generally for par him; osculata pax 
was a peace confirmed by a kiss; osclare meant 
‘dotare’; and osculum inter vc-nic ns was a term 
applied to gifts between engaged persons. If one 
of them died before marriage, the presents were 
returned should no kiBs havo been given at the 
betrothal. 10 It is significant that the kiss was 
symbolical of marriage as ‘ inilium consumma- 
tionis nuptiarum.* I 11 old French and mediaeval 
law generally the term osrfe was applied to the 
principle that a married woman kissing or being 
Kissed by another man than her husband was 
guilty of adullery. 11 

(2) Besides the permanent objects of tho kiss, in 
family and analogous relations, the relations of 
superior and inferior, lord and vassal, sovereign 
and subject, there are many others which, with 
more or less permanence, have claimed the kiss 
as a religious service. It is very significant of the 
affectionate element in religion that tho kiss should 
havo played so large a part in its ritual. The 
meeting-point between tho social and the religious 

1 Baba bathra , 10a : Jor. £id. i. Sir. 

2 H. Thurston, ‘Kiss’ in CE viii. 005 (said to have been 
instituted by Diocletian). 

3 SUE ii. [1897] 190. 4 Martial, xii. 59. 

3 J. Bingham, Ant. of the Chr. Church , London, 1843-4.-», i. 
128 f. 

« Westermarck, Ml ii. 151. 

7 U. M. Doughty, Travels in Arabia Denerta, Cambridge, 
1880, ii. 07. 

8 Job 31* 0 28 ; Lucian, de Salt. 17. 

0 Nyrop, p. 107 f. 10 Bingham, vii. 321 f. 

11 C. Dufresne du Cange, Glottcriuin, Baris, 1733-30, t.». 
4 Oaeulum,’ vi. 72 ff. 
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aspect of the kiss is perhaps to be found in the 
application of the salute to saints and religious 
heroes. Thus, Joseph kissed Jacob, and his dis- 
ciples kissed Faul . 1 Joseph kissed his dead father, 
and the custom is retained in our civilization of 
imprinting a farewell kiss on dead relatives. To 
suggest, however, that the act of Joseph proves the 
worship of Jacob as a divine being is against 
psychology . 8 All that can be said is that so line a 
human sentiment is on the border-line between 
social and religious feeling. In medimval Europe 
there was a similar feeling about the kiss of state. 
This is shown by the instances of Henry II. and 
St. Thomas of Canterbury, and of Richard I. and 
St. Hugh . 3 Similarly in social life generally ; it 
is said that among the Welsh the kiss was used 
only on special occasions, and a husband could put 
away his wife for kissing another man, however 
innocently . 4 The early Christians exploited the 
social value of the kiss. Though in strong contrast 
to the Welsh custom, this is equally sacramental. 
It has Ihmui argued that the ritualistic * kiss of 
peace * alone obtained among the Christians, and 
that the social salute was not practised. Rut the 
evidence is strong enough to prove the latter cus- 
tom.® For St. Ambrose this was ‘pietatis ot 
caritatis pignus .’ 8 The custom involved a peculiar 
sentiment, if we consider it in connexion witli the 
Christian ideal and practice of love, in which 
passion >vas encouraged, though chastity was 
enforced (see art. Chastity [Christian]). 

In the early Church the baptized were kissed by 
tbc celebrant and tho congregation after the cere- 
mony . 7 Roman Catholic ritual still includes the 
kiss bestowed on the newly ordained by the bishop. 
The bishop on consecration and the king when 
crowned received the kiss . 8 The kiss bestowed on 
penitents after absolution was connected with the 
ki««s received by the Prodigal Son. The practice 
of giving a farewell kiss to the dead is probably 
connected with the old Italian rite of receiving the 
soul of the dying in his last breath. In the Oth 
cent, the Council of Auxerre (A.u. 578) prohibited 
the kissing of the dead . 9 Penitents were enjoined 
to kiss sacred objects . 10 

5 . The kis 9 of peace. — First mentioned in the 
2nd cent, by Justin , 11 the kiss of peace was one of 
the most, distinctive elements in the Christian 
ritual. To Clement of Alexandria it was a ‘mys- 
tery.’ 18 The dpi)vrj was a preliminary rite in tho 
primitive mass. Conybeare has suggested that it 
was derived from an institution of tho synagogue . 13 
Philo speaks of a 4 kiss of harmony’’ like that 
between tho elements ; the Word of God brings 
hostile tilings together in concord and tho kiss of 
love . 14 However that may be, the pax became a 
feature of both Western and Eastern ritual, more 
conspicuously in tho former. St. Cyril writes : 
'This kiss is tho sign that our souls are united, and that we 
banish all remembrance of injury.’ 18 
This kiss seems to have been given at the 
beginning of tho offertory, between the washing of 
hands and the sursutn corda . Rut, later, the kiss 
was in close connexion with the Communion. It 
has therefore been conjectured that the pax was 
twice given . 16 In the modem Roman ritual it is 
given only at High Mass, and rarely to any of the 

1 On 501, Ao 2037. * Jacobs, he. cit. 

* Thurston, loc. cit. 4 Ellis, p. 217. 

* See Thurston, he. cit. n Jfexasm. vi, lx. 68. 

7 Cyprian, ad Fid. Ejip. lxiv. (lvlii.) 4. Similarly in lower 
stages of culture, a girl after ' initiation ' is kissed by her female 
kin MAI xx. 118). 

s Thurston, loe. cit. ® lb. 

10 Du Cange, s.v. ' Adoratio horarum,’ i. 89. ” Apol. i. 66. 

13 Among the terms used are pax, oscultnn pads, 

otculum sanctum, fyikyixa ayiov, ^ikTjpa ayamjs ; the lost three, 
together with d<nraur/u.<5<, salutatio, show its general identity 
with the Christian social kiss. 

13 Exp, 4th ser. , ix. [1894] 461. 14 Thurston, loc. cit. 

w Catech. xxlii. 8. 16 Thurston, loc. cit . 


congregation. The celebrant kisses the oorporal, 
and presents his left cheek to the deacon, with the 
formula pax tecum , answered by et cum spirit u 
tuo . The deacon conveys tho kiss to the sub- 
deacon, and he to the other clergy. In the Greek 
liturgy the celebrant says, 4 Peace be to all,* and 
kisses the gifts, while the deacon kisses his own 
stole. 1 On Easter Sunday in the same church the 
congregation kiss one another. 8 

The fact that the Christians of the time of the 
younger Pliny were called upon, when arrested, to 
‘adore’ tho effigy of the Emperor was sufficient 
to emphasize the ritual importance of the kiss. 
Adoratio (‘ the act of carrying to the mouth ’), the 
Roman form of homage and worship, consisted in 
raising the right hand to the lips, kissing it, and 
then waving it in the direction of the adoreef object,* 
after which the worshipper turned his body to tho 
right. 4 During the ceremony the head was covered, 
except when Saturn or Hercules was adored. 
Plutarch suggests fantastie roasons for exceptional 
uses in which the worshipper turned from right to 
left. 5 

Rut both Greeks and Romans employed the kiss 
direct in worship. Cicero observes that the lips 
and beard of the statue of Heracles at Agrigentum 
were almost worn away by the kisses of the 
devout. 5 The kiss indirect, or the kiss at a distance, 
may be described as a natural extension of tho 
direct, capable of development by any people in- 
dependently. But it is a curious fact tnat it can 
be traced from Grceco-Roman civilization to that 
of modern Europe, where, however, it appears to 
be instinctive in children. 

The adoration of the Roman Emporors was 
influenced by Oriental ceremonial. It consisted in 
bowing or kneeling, touching the robo, and putting 
the hand to tho lips, or kissing the robe ; a varia- 
tion was the kissing of the feet or knees. 7 It does 
not seem to have become the fashion before 
Diocletian. 

The kiss of homage in the Middle Ages was so 
important a part of the ceremony that osmium 
became a synonym for homagium* Tho vassal 
kissed tho lord’s feet (rarely his thigh). 9 After- 
wards he offered a present for tho privilege, a 
baise-main, a term which shows the connexion or 
confusion with the equally prevalent fashion of 
kissing the hand of the sovereign. It is said that 
Rolf the Gangor, the first Duke of Normandy, 
when receiving the province as a lief from Charles 
the Simple, kissed the monarch’s feet by lifting 
them to his mouth as he stood erect. 10 When 
homage was paid in tho lord’s absence, the vassal 
kissed the door, lock, or bolt of his castle; this 
was baiscr Vhuis or le verrouil. 11 Mediaeval charters 
make pretence of kissing the king’s feet. 

6 . Death by kissing.— -Rabbinical lore includes 
a unique fancy, explanatory of the death of the 
righteous. According to this, the death of a 
favourite of God is the result of a kiss from God 
(bi-n'shilfah). Such n death was the easiest of all 
modes, and was reserved for tho most pious. Thus 
died Abraham, Isaac, Jacob, Aaron, Moses, and 
Miriam. 13 There is a legend that, as St. Monica 
lay dying, a child kissed her on the breast, 
and the saint at once passed aw T ay. Italian folk- 
lore preserves the Hebrew idea in one of its 
hrases for death : 4 addormentarsi nol bacio del 
ignore.* 18 

l Thurston, loc. dt. 3 Nyrop, p. 100. 

8 Auuleius, Metam. Iv. 28. 

4 l£ny t HN xxviil. 26 ; CIO 6980. » Numa, 14. 

• In Verrem actio sccunda, iv. xliil. 94. 

7 W. 8mlth, Diet, of Gr. and Rom. Antiquities, s.v. ‘Adoratio.’ 

8 Du Oange, #.». 4 Osoulum.’ 9 Nyrop, p. 124. 

10 Nyrop, n. 122 1. ”76.125. 

18 Jacobs, he. cit. ; Bet. 8a ■ Baba bathra , 17a ; Deut. R . xf. 

18 Nyrop, p. 96 ; 4 to fall asleep In the Lord's kiss.’ The kiss 
of a ghost (in other folklore) produces death (ib. 171). 
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7. Kissing sacred objects.— Kissing tho image 
of a god was a recognized rite of adoration among 
both Greeks and Homans. The early Arabs had 
the same rite. On leaving and entering the house 
they kissed the house-gods. 1 In the Eleusinian 
Mysteries tho sacred objects were kissed. 3 The toe 
of St. Peter’s statue is kissed by Homan Catholics, 
The Muslim kissed the Ka'ba at Mecca. In the 
wall there is a black stone believed by Muslims to 
be one of the stones of paradise. It was once white, 
but lias been blackened by the kisses of sinful but 
believing lips. 8 The Hebrews often lapsed into the 
idolatrous practice; Hosea speaks of ‘kissing 
calves’ ; the image of Baal was Kissed. 4 Together 
with kneeling (a.v.), the kiss comprises belief and 
homage. Tho Hebrews kissed the floor of the 
Temple, 8 and to this day, in the Hebrew ritual, it 
is the practice to kiss the $Uith of the tallith when 
putting it on, the m'zuzdh at the door when enter- 
ing or leaving, and the Scroll of the Law when 
about to road or to bless it.® It is even customary 
among J ews, though not obligatory, when a Hebrew 
book is dropped, to kiss it. Kissing the Book is 
a case, surviving (as a real living ceremony) in 
the highest civilization, of primitive conceptions 
of the oath. These were expressed in various 
forms. 7 


One method of 'charging an oath with supernatural energy 
is to touch, or to establish some kind of contact with, a holy 
object on the occasion when the oath is taken/® 

The view of Westermarck, that mam or baraka 
is thus imparted to tho oath, is further developed 
when the name of a supernatural being is in- 
troduced ; thus the modern English ceremony 
retains the words, ‘So help mo God.’ A com- 
plementary aspect is supplied by forms whose 
object is to prevent perjury. 

The Angami Magna ‘place the barrel of a gun, or a spear, 
between their teeth, signifying by this ceremony that, if they 
do not act up to their agreement, they are prepared to fall by 
either of the two weapons/# In Tibetan law-courts ' the great 
oath* Is taken ‘by the person placing a holy scripture on his 
head, and sitting on the reeking hide of an ox and eating a 
part of the ox’s heart/ 10 ‘Hindus swear on a copy of tho 
Sanskrit haribans [ Uarivaihia J/H 

Tho European ceremony of kissing the book of 
the New Testament after taking the oath in a law- 
court connects in its material form rather with the 
kiss of reverence, as instanced in the kissing of 
relics and sacred objects generally. But in essence 
thore is still some of tlie primitive sense of re- 
sponsibility by contact, rendered stronger by the 
invocation of the name of the deity. "Derived in- 
directly from the Graeco-Homan ritual kissing of 
sacred objects and the Hebrew reverence for the 
Scroll of the Law, it was early developed by the 
Christians into their characteristic ceremony of 
oath-taking. Chrysostom writes : 

' But do thou, if nothing else, at least reverence the very book 
thou boldest out to he sworn by, open the gospel thou takest 
In thy hands to administer the oath, and, hearing what Christ 
therein s&ith of oaths, tremble and desist/ 13 
Ingeltrude is represented repeating the words : 

* These four Evangelists of Ohrist our God which I hold in my 
own hands and kiss with my mouth/ 1 * 

In the former quotation the act of kissing can 
only be inferred from the word ‘reverence.’ The 
holding of the book is less definite than the Hebrew 
rite of placing the hands on the scroll when 
swearing. Even in the Middle Ages an oath wa* 


l J. Wellhausen, Rente arab. Ileidentumes, Berlin, 1887, 
p. 105. 

3 0. A. Lobeck, Aglaophamus , Kbnigsberg, 1829, p. 135. 

» SBE vi. (1900) p. xlii. 4 Hos IS 3 , 1 K 191®. 

a Suk. 53a. * Jacobs, loe. eit. 

7 See JfZ ii. 118 ft, 8 lb. Ilf). 

* lb., quoting J. Butler, Travels and Adventures in Assam , 
London, 1855, p. 154. 

10 l. A. Waddell, Buddhism of Tibet, London, 1895, p. 500, 


note 7. 

11 MI ii. 120 . 

M Ad pop. Antiochenum homil. xv. 5 (PO xlix. 100). 
1* Du Gangs, s.v . ' Juramentuin/ iv. 451. 


often taken merely by laying the hand on the 
Missal. 1 The Lombards sworo lesser oaths by 
consecrated weapons, the greater on the Gospels, 
but it is not certain whether they kissed the book. 8 
An oath ratified by contact with a sacred object 
was a * corporal oath ’ ; the object was the Kali - 
dome , the equivalent of the Greek fyncor, oath and 
object being identiiiod. No doubt contact by 
means of the lips was at an early date regarded as 
more efficacious than contact by means of the 
hand, and thus the more primitive notion was 
superimposed upon that of Adoration. In Islam 
die rite is that usual in adoration and does not 
ncludo the kiss. 8 In modern England a detail to 
be noted is that the hand holding the book must 
be ungloved. The book varies according to the 
creed; a Jew is sworn on the OT; a Homan 
Catholic on the Douai Testament. The term 
book,’ employed with special reference to the oath 
upon the NT, has been regular in England since 
the 14th cent, at least. 4 

Among Anglican clergy it is customary to kiss 
tho cross of the stole before putting it on. The 
Catholic Church enjoins the duty of kissing relics, 
tho Gospels, the Cross, consecrated candles ancl 
palms, the hands of the clergy, and the vestments 
and utensils of the liturgy. It was formerly part 
of the Western use that tho celebrant should kiss 
the host. Ho now kisses the corporal. The altar 
is regarded as typical of Christ, and as such is 
kissed by the celebrant. 8 In the Greek Church 
relics are kissed. 

The ‘kiss of peace’ was in mcdituval times the 
subject of a curious simplification of ritual, by 
which it became, as it were, a material objoct. In 
the 12th or 13th cent., for reasons of convenience, 
the instrnmentum jiacis, or osculalorium , was 
introduced. 8 This was a plaque of metal, ivory, 
or w r ood, carved with various designs, and fitted 
with a handle. It was brought to the altar for 
the celebrant to kiss, and then to each of tho 
congregation at the rails. This is the pax-board 
or pax-brede of the museums. 7 

8. Metaphor and myth.— The metaphorical ap- 

r lieations of the idea of tho kiss are not numerous. 

n some phrases it expresses a light touch. Gener- 
ally it implies close contact or absolute reconcilia- 
tion or acquiescence ; 8 to kiss the dust is to be 
overthrown ; to kiss tho rod is to submit to chas- 
tisement; 8 to kiss the cup is to drink. Philo 
stratus inspired Ben .Jonson’s image of the loved 
one leaving a kiss in the cup. 18 A ‘ butterfly kiss’ 
is a light one. 

Folklore developed in interesting ways the con- 
nexion between tho emotional gesture and the 
ideas of magic and charms. Relics were kissed 
to regain health. Conversely, the kiss of a sacred 
person, a specialized form of his touch, cures the 
leper, os in the case of St. Martin. 11 Some similar 
association of thought may attach to the nursery 
practice of 1 kissing the place to make it well ’ ; 

{ ram esters used to kiss tho cards in order to secure 
uck with them ; an Alpine peasant kisses his hand 
before receiving a present. Pages in the French 
Court kissed any article which they wero given 
to carry. 13 A famous instance of symbolism is the 
kiss bestowed by Brutus on his mother-earth— an 
application of the kiss of greeting. But in German 

1 Nyrop. p. 119. 3 Du Can^e, s.v. ‘ Juriimentmn. ’ 

3 The right hand is placed on the Qur'an, and the head is 
brought down touching the lx>ok. 

4 OED, s.v. ‘Book/ quoting document of 1389 : ‘ Echo of linn 
had Bworen on po hok/ 

8 Thurston, loe. eit. « Nyrop, p. 120. 

7 Thurston, foe. cit. 8 Cf. Bh. Kf» lu . 

9 Similarly In alang, to kiss the stocks, the clink, the counter ; 
to kiss the hare's foot - he late*. 

JO Derived from the Greek and Roman method of drinking 
a health. „ 

11 Nyrop, pp. 121, 90. 13 lb. 108, 136 ff. 
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folklore to kiss the ground is a synonym for to 
die. 1 The privilege in English folk-custom known 
as • kissing under the mistletoe’ is a Christmas 
festal practice connected by Frazer with the 
licence of the Saturnalia. It may have origi- 
nated independently as an expression of festi- 
vity. Greek, Latin, and Teutonic mythology 
employed the motive of unbinding a spell by a 
kiss— le Jier baiser of Arthurian romances, which 
changes a dragon into the maiden who had been 
enchanted. 3 The Sleeping Beauty awakened by the 
kiss of the lover is a widely-distributed motive. An 
analogy, without actual derivation, is to be found 
in many primitive cases of cancelling a tabu. Thus 
in Australian ceremony bodily contact, analogous 
to the kiss, in various forms, removes the tabu 
between two persons, such as the celebrant and 
the subject of a rite. An analogy may be seen 
between Teutonic and early Christian ritual in the 
connexion drawn out by Grimm between minne- 
drinking and the kiss. He finds this both in 
sorcery and in sacrificial rites. 3 Closely parallel 
to the magical power of the kiss in breaking tabu 
and restoring to consciousness is tho myth-motive 
in which a kiss produces both forgetfulness and 
remembrance. Tnis capacity is evidently based 
on human experience, and is significant in con- 
nexion with the practice of the kiss in religion. 
It brings to one focus the kiss of love arm the 
kiss of adoration. In the psychology of adolescence 
the kiss produces a forgetfulness of old conditions 
and awakens the subject to a new life. The kiss 
appears to have no symbol in art. European 
children and adolescents express it in writing by 
a cross, perhaps merely an accidental choice. The 
Slavic Jews style an insincere kiss as a ‘kiss 
with dots.’ Some Rabbis explain that Esau’s kiss 
was insincere (Gn 33 4 ), and every letter of the word 
inpzh is dot ted by the Massoretes. 4 

I.tthraturb.— E. B. Tylor, ‘ Salutations * in EBr n ; H. Ling 
Roth, in JAI xlx. [18901; H. Thurston, in CE , s.v. ; J. 
Jacobs, in JE. t.v. ; H. Havelock Ellis, ‘The Origins of the 
Kiss ’ in Seamat Selection in Man , Philadelphia, 1905 ; C. Lorn- 
broso, in Nouvelle Revue, xxi. [1897] ; C. Nyrop, The Kiss and 
its History, tr. W. F. Harvey, London, 1901 ; J. Neil, Kissing : 
its Curious Bible. Mentions , London, 1885 ; E. W. Hopkins, 
‘The Sniff-kiss in ancient India,* JAOS xxviii. [1907J 120-134. 
For an elaborate schematisation of the love-kiss in India see 
R. Schmidt, Beitr. zur ind . Erotik, Leipzig, 1902, pp. 453-477. 

A. E. Crawley. 

KISTNA (Skr. Krxna, ‘the dark one’). — One 
of tho great rivers of S. India, which, like the 
Godavari (j.v.) and Kaverl, to which it is inferior 
in sanctity, llows nearly across the entire penin- 
sula from W. to E. It rises in the MahfLbafe&war 
plateau of the W. Ghats, only 40 miles from the 
Arabian Sea. 

At its source is an ancient temple of Siva, 
inside which the infant stream pours out of a stone 
formed in tho shape of a cow’s mouth ( gaumukhi ). 
This place, known as Krgnab&i, ‘ the lady Kf§na,’ 
is a favourite resort of pilgrims. Fifteen miles 
down stream is the old Buddhist town of W&I, 
one of tho most sacred places in its course, with a 
group of cave- temples and several later Hindu 
shrines (BG xix. [1885] 610ft‘.). Farther on it 
passes close by the town of Sfit&ra, KarAd, or 
Kuril ad, at the junction with the Koyna and 
Mfthuli, where it is joined by the Yenna. In the 
Bijitpur District, Sangam, at its junction with the 
MahaprabhA,, possesses a temple of some sanctity, 
dedicated to Siva under the title of S&ngame&vara, 
‘lord of the sacred meeting of the waters,’ the 
site of an annual religious fair. Thence passing 
through the dominions of tho NizAm of Haidar A- 
had, it reaches the Bay of Bengal in the British 
Kistna District. Here BezwAda contains Borne 

> Nyrop, p. 180. 2 lb. 94. 

8 J. Grimm, Teutonic Mythology, tr. J. 8. ti tally brass, London, 
1SS2-88, p. 1102. 

4 Jacobs, loo. cit. 


rock-caves of the Buddhist period and a few 
ancient Hindu temples. 

Literaturb.— xlx. [1885] 18 f., 472, 61fl, 610, xxl. [1884) 
10, xxlii. [1884] 7, 676, xxlv. [1886] 8 (. For the Bezw&da oaves, 
J. Fergusson and J. Burgess, The Cave Temples of India , 
London, 1880, p. 06 If.; S. H. BUgraml and C. WUlmott, 
Historical and Descriptive Sketch of the JNizam's Dominions, 
Bombay, 1888 , 1 11 /. W. CROOKE. 

KIZIL BASH.— Kizil Bash, ‘Red Heads,’ is 
the name by which are denoted the members of a 
sect distributed throughout the whole of Asia 
Minor. They call themselves ’Alevis ; their nick- 
name, which in Persia and Afghanistan was and 
is given to other peoples also, originates doubtless 
from the colour of their head-dress. Their total 
number is estimated at more than a million ; they 
form an important section of tho population of the 
vilayets of Sivas (about 303,000), Erzerum (107,000), 
Angora, and Mamurete ul-Aziz (Kharput), and in 
certain districts constitute even the majority. 
Their language is Turkish or Kurdish. Though 
reckoned officially as Mnsalm&n Sunnites, in 
reality they are not such ; they practise IslAmism 
only in a formal way to avoid persecution. When 
they think they aro in safety, they do not attend 
the mosques, read the Qur’an, say the prayers, or 
perform the Muhammadan ablutions. Except in 
the presence of a Sunnite, their women are not 
veiled. They drink wine, they do not observe 
Ramadan, and some of them do not practise cir- 
cumcision or shave the head and other parts of the 
body as the Turks do. Moreover, they cherish a 
profound aversion to the Turks, and regard them 
as unclean ; when they are obliged to entertain 
them, they even go so far as to pollute the dishes 
with which they serve them. On the other band, 
they show great goodwill in their villages towards 
the Christians. They havo secret beliefs and 
practices which they roveal only with extreme 
reluctance, and no one has hitherto been able to 
penetrate, except very imperfectly, the mystery 
with which they are surrounded. 

Their sect, hka some Christian Churches, has 
a hierarchical organization. They have priests 
called dtdths, whose dignity is hereditary from 
father to son, and who are the necessary inter- 
mediaries between God and tho rest of the com- 
munity. This sacerdotal casto is subject to a 
species of bishops. These themselves render 
obedience to two patriarchs, who are regarded as 
descendants of 'All, and who are invested with a 
sacrosanct authority. Ono of these is the Shaikh 
of KhubyAr (about §4 miles to tho N.W. of SivaH), 
a popular place of pilgrimage. It is certain that 
the Kizil Bash possess a sacred book, probably 
liturgic in character, but as yet no part of it has 
been mado public. 

Three superimposed stratifications in the religion 
of the Kizil Bash may be distinguished. 

(1) There is an old pagan foundation going back 
to the ancient Anatolian beliefs, tinged with 
Persian Mazdieism, which were practised in tho 
country before its conversion to Christianity. The 
Kizil Bash regard certain heights or certain rocks 
as sacred, e.g. near Kara Hissar (Taylor, Journal 
Royal Geogr. Society, xxxviii. [1868] 297), and 
on holidays they sacrifice sheep and fowls on these 
summits. The trees which grow there— usually 
pines— are surrounded with superstitious regard, 
and no one is allowed to carry an axe near them 
(cf. F. and E. Cumont, Voyage dans le Pont , 
Brussels, 1906, p. 172 ft*.). The Kizil Bash, like the 
ancient Mazd seans, worship streams and especially 
springs. They also venerate fire ; when they build 
a house, they light a fire with great ceremony, and 
this must be kept burning as long as the house 
remains standing. The place of honour is near 
the hearth, and to Bpit there is sacrilege. A fire- 
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altar hewn out in the rock is still the object of 
devotion at Manasgerd (0. Wilson, Handbook of 
Asia Minor, London, 1895, p. 250). They worship 
the sun at its rising and setting, and a day in 
which it does not appear is for them a day of 
mourning. They also worship the moon. 

Everybody in the East accuses the Kizil Bash 
of giving themselves up to orgies in their nocturnal 
ceremonies (cf. below), when, the lights out, each 
man has commerce with a woman taken by chance. 
That is why the Turks call them, in derision, 
ter ah sonderan , 1 extinguishers of the light.’ It is 
difficult to know what degree of truth there is in 
this imputation. But it is remarkable that the 
same promiscuity was, during their feast of 1st 
January, laid to the reproach of the Paulicians in 
the 9th cent., who were distributed throughout 
the same regions as the Kizil Bash of to-day 
(Manichman formula of abjuration, in PG i. 14G9 : 
jxerh Si rijp iffirepipty pddijp ArocrperpiJov<rt rA 0wra, 
aapKtKwi re dXXiJXotr ipaffcXyalvowi, sal /xede/jua s flXws 
tpeiSo/jLiuois tpScreu ) t I) ffuyyeplas fj rjXucla*). It is possiblo 
that those supposed acts of debauchery may be an 
inheritance from the sacred prostitution of the 
worship of Ma and Anaitis. This would also be 
true of tho custom, if it were well attested, of 
ottering a young girl every year to the dedehs, 
whose son, they say, if one is born, becomes a 
priest, or whose daughter must remain a virgin 
and set herself apart for the cult (O de Cholet, 
Armtnie , Kurdistan et Mesopotamia, Paris, 1892, 
p. 96). 

(2) The influence of Christianity is evident both 
in the beliefs and in the rites of the sect. The 
Kizil Bash teach that God is One in Three Per- 
sons, and that the principal incarnation of God, 
before 'All, is Jesus Christ, the Saviour of tho 
world, who intercedes with God for humanity. 
They are devoted to Mary, who is, they believe, 
tho Mother of God, and who conceived without 
ceasing to he a virgin. At the same time, they 
acknowledge the existence of five powers, lower 
than the Trinity, mediators between the Supreme 
Being and man, analogous to the yatim of the 
Nosairis, a kind of archangels which are perhaps 
derived from tho Iranian Amesha Spentas (q.v.). 
Moreover, they assume the existence of twelve 
ministers of God, who correspond to the twelve 
apostles and the twelve naqios of the Nosairis. 
Unlike the Yezidis, they offer no worship to Satan, 
whom they regard as tlie irreconcilable adversary 
of God. Like the Nosairis, they believe that at 
the end of the ages tho spirit of evil will come to 
fight a final battle against the last incarnation of 
Jesus. Mazda>an dualism is hove combined with 
Christian ideas. 

The Kizil Bash have a ceremony which they 
celebrate by night on certain holidays— the 10tn 
of the month of Mukarram was mentioned to the 
present writer — and also at irregular intervals, 
when a dtdth visits their villages. 

‘Accompanying himself with a musical instrument, the priest 
who officiates sings prayers in honour of 'All, Jesus, Moses, and 
David. . . . The ipnest has a willow cane which suggosts the 
barsom [q.v.] of the Avesta. He dips it in water while he says 
the prayers. The water thus consecrated is afterwards dis- 
tributed throughout tho houses. In the course of the ceremony 
those who take part make public confession of their sins, after 
tho manner of the early Christians. The priest prescribes 
various penances, frequently in the form of a fine, in money or 
in kind. Then they put out the lights and engage in lamenta- 
tions over the faults of which they have been guilty. When 
the lights are re-kindled, the priest pronounces the absolution ; 
then no takes some siloes of bread and a cup of wine or some 
analogous liquid, consecrates them solemnly, dips the bread in 
the \viue, ana distributes it to those of tho company who have 
obtained absolution. . . . Among the Kurd Kizil Bash a sheep 
is sacrificed according to a certain rite after the public con- 
fession, and portions of it are distributed by the priest along 
with the bread and the wine. . . . The Kizil Bash celebrate 
EaBter on the same Sunday as the Armenians, and they pay 
homage to several Christian saints, as, for instance, St. Sergius ’ 
(Qrenard, in J A X. UL 610). 


(3) What the Kizil Bash have borrowed from 
Isldmism affiliates them with tho Shiites rather 
than with _the Sunnites. They have adopted the 
legend of 'All, whom they regard aB an incarnation 
of God the Father, while Jesus is an incarnation 
of the Son. Like the Shl’ites, they fast during the 
first twelvo dayB of Muharram, and bewail the 
death of Hasan and Husain. Some say Hint they 
regard Muhammad aa the hypostasis of the Spirit, 
tho Paraclete, but the veneration which they show 
towards the prophet is only formal ; in reality 
they refuse to credit him with any divine inspira- 
tion. 

To sum up : the religion of the Kizil Bash is in 
many respects a survival of the ancient paganism 
of Anatolia, which in the east of 1 lie peninsula 
was deeply marked by tho die of Mazdioism (cf. 
F. Cumont, liclUjions orientates dans le pa qan is me 
remain*, Paris, 1909, p. 213 ff., Eng. tr., Chicago, 
1911, p. 143 tt‘.). The country population of these 
regions was imperfectly and slowly converted to 
Christianity, and wc know that colonies of Magi 
dwelt there until at least the end of the 6th cent, 
(cf. F. Cumont, Textes et monuments figures 
rclatifs aux my stives de MU hr a, Brussels, 1895-99, 
i. 10), and perhaps until the Musa! man conquest. 
F’urtlier, in the 12th cent., Nerses Shnorhali gives 
interesting details regarding the ‘Sons of the Sun,* 
who worshipped the stars, and who venerated, 
among trees, the poplar (F. C. Conybeare, The Key 
of Truth , Oxford, 1898, p. 159). In the 8th and 
9th centuries it was in the countries inhabited by the 
Kizil Bash that the dualistio Paulicians {q.v.) found 
their most numerous adherents, and even after 
their extermination by the Byzantine emperors 
their teaching probably did not cease to exert an 
influence there. Finally, the relations of the Kizil 
Bash with Shi’ism are probably explained by their 
forced conversion to Islam under the Seljuks, at a 
tiino when the Persian influence was powerful, 
perhaps also by the transportation of Shi'ites of 
Turkish origin into Kurdistan in the time of the 
Sultans Salim I. and Sulaiman I. (16th cent.). It 
is much to be desired that a copy of the sacred 
hook of the sect should be obtained, or that a tran- 
scription should be made at least of tho hymns of 
its service. It would then be possible to clear up 
the mysteries surrounding this very curious religion 
which retains numerous disciples even in our own 
times. 

Litzratub*.— R. Oberhummer ami H. Zimmer cr, Dt/n:A 
Syritn und KUincwicn, llevlin, 18ft9, p. 39311., where ciulums 
will bo found from the more ancient authors ; F. Grenard 
(Consul of Franco at Sivas) has collected some new and nccurnto 
information In JA x. iii. [1004 J fill -522. The writer of this 
article has added here some facts gathered by himself among 
tho Kizil Bash of the region of Amazia in 1900. 

Franz Cfmont. 

KNEELING.—Kneeling may he described as a 
natural reaction to the emotions of self-abasement 
and supplication. As such, it has )>cen observed 
among unsophisticated peoples. In a Jess degree 
only than prostration, it symbolizes inferiority 
and dependence, by the abandonment of the erect 
posture of human active life. According to Tyler, 1 
kneeling as a ceremonial posture prevails in the 
‘middle stages of culture/ The same limitation, 
however, applies to prostration as still practised in 
Islam and Hinduism. Both in the middle and in the 
higher stages kneeling is more or less constantly 
associated with a third gesture— bowing, a sym- 
bolic expression of respect or reverence. It would 
be quite erroneous to ‘ derive ’ ceremonial kneeling 
from prostration, or bowing from kneeling. But 
certain forms of the bow, surviving in modern 
etiquette, include some bending of one or both 
knees : such are the curtsey, still made by ladies 
at court, and the bow of ceremony in which one 
i Art. ‘Salutations ' in KBr^ xxiv. 91. 
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foot is moved backward while the knee of the other 
leg is bent. 

Primitive peoples hardly developed kneeling as 
a ceremonial posture in either of the two spheres 
in which it obtains— social etiquette and religious 
ritual. What generally corresponds to kneeling 
in the latter sphere is squatting on the heels, still 
the Muslim mode of kneeling and certainly a 
primitive posture, though originally expressing 
attention rather than reverence. It is employed 
largely by the Australian natives in their cere- 
monies. 1 As the stages of the higher barbarism 
arc reached, kneeling appears, developed from the 
natural supplicatory posture. In Central Africa 
it is a tribute paid to rank. When a chief passes, 
the native drops on his knees and bows his head. 

* When two grandees meet, the Junior leans forward, bends 
his knees, and places the palms of his hands on the ground .’ 2 
At higher stages prostration is usual among 
Oriental peoples, except the Chinese, who bow, or 
kneel ana bow, according to the rank. To kings 
they kneel.* It is chiefly in Semitic and Grroco- 
Roman culture that kneeling has been prevalent 
as a ceremonial posture. 

In Greek and Roman civilization much prominence 
was given to the suppliant and the act of supplica- 
tion, justos was the case in the Middlo Ages with the 
practice’of sanctuary. In l>oth ceremonial customs 
kneeling, the natural posture of earnest entreaty 
and self-abandonment, was the constant attitude. 
Such plirasos as ‘nixie genibus * (Plaut. Hud. in. iii. 
33) and ‘genibus minor’ (Horace, Kp. I. xii. 28) are 
common in metaphor. It seems that in the Assyrian 
Statos not only subjection to kings but worship of 
gods was expressed by kneeling. 4 In the latter 
case it may be assumed as certain that the attitude 
has no essential connexion with prayer, as ill the 
Christian use ; the king and the goa alike were, 
it appoars, pre-eminently despotic, and court and 
temple ceremonial had similar forms expressing 
similar ideas, the chief of which was submission. 

Among organized religions Christianity alone 
has given special significance to the posture of 
kneeling. During half itB history the posture 
signified penitence; during the rest it signified 
prayer. At the change (marked by the Reforma- 
tion) it was, by a curious association of ideas, 
identified with adoration or idolatry. 

The process by which Christianity adopted 
kneeling as a ceremonial posture is somewhat un- 
certain in detail. The Hebrews, deriving many 
elements of their worship from Mesopotamian 
cults, may be supposed to have adopted kneeling 
from that source, and as a posture of humility it 
is found in the OT.* The Talmud speaks of bend- 
ing the knee with the face touching the ground — 
a still more Oriental gesture,® almost identical with 
prostration. Elijah on Carmel ‘ put his face be- 
tween his knees a similar posture. Kneeling 
to Baal* may have been a form of prostration. 
Kneeling in prayer is mentioned in the cases of 
Solomon, Ezra, and Daniel. At the dedication 
of the Temple Solomon knelt on his knees with his 
hands spread up to heaven. Ezra fell upon his 
knees and spread out his hands unto the Lord. 
Daniel knelt upon his knees and prayed. 9 The 
posture in those three cases seems identical with 
the Christian. 

The Jews usually prayed standing, but knolt in 
prayer on special occasions of solemnity or die- 

* See Spencer-Gilien, passim. 

3 J. ThoinBon, Central African Lakes , London, 1881, p. 818 ; 
V. L. Cameron, Across Africa, do. 1877, i. 220. 

* S. Wells Williams, The Middle Kingdom, New York, 1888, 

1. 801. j 

« L. Ginsberg In JE, s.v. ■ Adoration.’ 8 2 K 1». 

a Eer. flub. 7 i K 1S«. »1K191«. 

* l K 8#*, Gzr 98, Dn 610. Joining the hands (contrary to the 
Jewish, Greco-Roman, and early Christian gesture of out- 
stretched arms, retained by the celebrant in the Consecration) 
seems derived from the mediaeval practice of homage. 


tress. 1 Hannah stood and prayed.* It was the 
same in the time of Christ ; He said, 1 When ye 
stand praying.’ In the parable both Pharisee 
and publican stood to pray. 1 The posture of 
supplication or homage referred to in Mk 10 17 and 
Lk 5 8 (irpoaK&t'rptf) seems to be complete prostra- 
tion. Kneeling in prayer occurs once only in the 
Gospels, when Christ Himself knelt during the 
Agony. 4 

The first Christians may bo assumed to have, 
like the Founder, usually Btood in prayer, follow- 
ing the practice whioh was common to both Hebrew 
and Grmco- Roman ritual. The catacomb frescoes 
represent the orantes standing with outstretched 
arms.* But earlier than this, at the period repre- 
sented by the Acts, kneeling appears to have 
become a characteristic posture. When Stephen 
knelt just before his death, after the stoning, 
no posture of prayer can be assumed. 4 It seems 
as if the posture were so regular a feature of the 
faith that it was applied indiscriminately on every 
occasion by the chroniclers. But there is no doubt 
that the attitude was a feature of the faith at 
this time. Peter knelt down and prayed ; Paul 
knelt and prayed with them all; ‘we kneeled 
down on the shore and prayed.* 7 For St. Paul 
kneeling and praying are synonymous. 8 In view 
of the catacomb evidence and of that of the next 
stage, it is clear that there is some prejudice in 
the evidence of Acts. But clearly there ih a pre- 
sumption in favour of the early adoption of kneel- 
ing for some aspect of Christian worship. The 
facts may perhaps be reconciled in this way : the 
pioneers of the faith probably emphasized the 
penitent and suppliant posture (which was familiar 
both to Jews and to Greeks and Romans) on all 
possible occasions ; 9 but, when the faith attained 
a secure position, the posture was relegated to its 
traditional use. The case would thus he a micro- 
cosm of the change of attitude shown by Christi- 
anity itself os a whole. 

By the time of the Shepherd of Hernias (the 
middle of the 2nd cent.) kneeling had become 
familiar in Christian prayer and worship. 10 The 
position has been summed up thus for the ante- 
pTiceno period : 

'The recognized attitude for prayer, llturglcally shaking, 
was standing, but knoeling was early Introduced for penitential, 
and perhaps ordinary ferial, seasons, and was frequently, though 
not necessarily always, adopted in private prayer.’ 11 

The strange thing is that in neither the pro- nor 
the post-Penteeostal period has kneeling a peniten- 
tial aspect. This may possibly have been a special 
development of the Hebrew solemn use of the 
posture, as in mourning, or of tho Grrcco-Koman 
and Mesopotamian use in supplication or homage. 
However that may be, kneeling has ever since in 
Roman Catholicism retained a primary connexion 
with penitence. In private prayer it is still, as it 
has been since the 2nd cent., usual but not obli- 
gatory. In public adoration it is regular, though 
prostration may 1)0 used. 

But as the posture for public prayer kneeling 
has never been regular except in Protestantism. 
The subject requires some detail. Origen in the 
3rd cent, is one of the earliest writers to emphasize 
the penitential meaning ; if forgiveness is required, 
he says, kneeling is essential. 151 St. Ambrose, in 
the 4th cent., writes : 

I See F. T. Bergh, In CE, s.v. ‘ Genuflexion.' 

2 1 S I*. » Mk 11*®, Lk 18 u * ls , Mt 6 s . 

* Lk 22*L 

8 Bergh, loe. tit. The fact may indicate a difference of ritual 
between the Italian and the Levantine Christiana. 

8 Ac 7®°. 7 Ac 2088 2l». 8 Eph Ph 2 1 ®. 

o F. B. Ranken ( DCG , ».v. * Kneeling') ascribes the Christian 
development of kneeling to Hellenistic influence. 

!0 Hennas, Past. 1. 1 ; Tertullian. ad Scap. iv. 

II F. E. Warren, Liturgy of the Ante-Nicene Church, London, 
1897, p. 145. 

» de Orat. 31 (PO xi. 552). 
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* The knee is made flexible, by which the offence of the Lord 
la mitigated, wrath appeased, grace called forth. 1 1 

Pseudo- Alcuin has the general explanation : 

* By such posture of the body we show forth our humbleness 
of heart.' * 

As early as Tertul ban’s time a distinction was 
marked ; he observes that on Sundays and during 
Pentecost prayor was not to be said kneeling.* 
The implication that a divergence of use existed 
is proved by the ruling of tho Council of Niccea, 
more than a century later : 

* Because there are some who kneel on the Lord's Day and on 
the days of Pentecost, that all tilings may be uniformly per- 
formed In every parish or diocese, it seems good to the Holy 
Synod that the prayers lie by all made to God, standing.' 

Standing was the attitude of praise and thanks- 
giving. Hence standing was obligatory during 
the psalms, hymns, and Eucharistic prayer. For 
a similar reason, perhaps, St. Benedict uttered his 
dying prayer standing, ‘ erectis in coelum mambas .’ 4 
In his lifetime he had instructed his monks to 
kneel during private prayer, not to stand as when 
in choir.* There was, it is to be assumed, an inner 
meaning of penitence attaching to private prayer, 
and some importance here seems to have been 
given to the Gospel account of Christ’s kneeling 
m solitary prayer. Naturally, public penance 
made use of the attitude of kneeling. The custom 
of the early Church is clearly marked by St. Basil, 
who describes kneeling as the lesser penance (fierd- 
ma fuKpd) and prostration as the greater (fierdvoia. 
fieyd\i}).° A posture with such associations was a 
favourite one for anchorites and ascetics. Some 
such associations of thought may have inspired 
Eusebius’s observation that tho knees of James, 

1 tho Lord’s brother,’ became callous like a camel’s, 
from continual kneeling . 7 

The Canon Law emphasized still further the dis- 
tinction between standing and kneeling. The latter 
was forbidden in public prayer at all the prin- 
cipal festivals. To be degraded into the class of 
qcmiflectentcs or prostrati , who were obliged to 
kneel during public service evon on Sundays and 
in paschal (or peutecostal) time, was a severe punish- 
ment . 8 A gradation of posture appears in the two 
terms quoted, which still obtains m Roman Catho- 
lic adoration. 

That kneeling is a posture characteristic of 
prayer, as such, is a principle developed by the 
Reformation Churches, adoration, on the one hand, 
and penance, on the other, being disregarded. 
The ‘Declaration on Kneeling’ during the Lord’s 
Supper illustrates the avoidance of Roman Catholic 
adoration. The Presbyterians sat to receive tho 
Communion. Tho originally threefold use of tho 
attitude was perhaps assisted towards its Protestant 
simplification or reduction into one for prayer alone 
by tho negative emphasis wdiich it received from 
contrast with the Roman Catholic idea. 

It is also remarkable that the practices of kneel 
ing and genuflexion, or bending of the knee, are 
relatively modern in their application to ideas of 
reverence or adoration.® Here, no doubt, religious 
and social ritual reacted upon one another. Genu- 
flexion with one knee was developed in tho Middle 
Ages, clearly showing a connexion with homage. 
Tne Carthusians are noteworthy for a traditional 
objection to kneeling in worship; they bend the 
knee without touching the ground . 10 

In Roman Catholic ritual tho rules governing 
kneeling are precise. The congregation kneel 
throughout a Low Mass, except auring the read- 
ing or the Gospel. At High Mass they kneel or 
prostrate themselves at the words *et incarnatus 

i Bexaem. vi. 9 [74]. 

8 de IKvin. officii*, xvill. (PL ci. 1210). 

> de Cor. Mil. 8 ; it is nefas. 8 Gregory, DitU. ii. 87. 

8 Bergh, loe. cit. Eusebius says that kneeling was the regular 
attitude of Christians in private prayer (Kita Const, iv. 22). 

8 Bergh, loe. cit. 7/fjfli. 28. 

8 Bergh, loe. cit. 8 lb. 


eat ’ and * verbum caro factum cst ’—a modern de- 
velopment. When adoring the Blessed Sacrament 
unveiled, the faithful genuflect wit li l>oth knees, 
but with the right knee only when revering it in the 
tabernacle. In the old bidding prayers, as in the 
diaconal litanies of tho Greek Church, the ofliciating 
priest, asking the congregation to pray for some 
special * intention,’ said, ‘Flectamns genua .’ 1 In 
penance and confirmation, and at the coronation of 
a king or queen, the blessing of a new knight, recon- 
ciliation,!} tc. , kneeling is prescribed. The celebrant 
in the Roman, Greek, and Anglican Churches 
kneels in adoration, but communicates standing. 
The Lutheran Church and the Church of England 
havo always prescribed reception of the sacrament 
kneeling. The Lutherans, however, stand at- prayer. 
The Presbyterians stood at prayer, but in recent 
times they have adopted kneeling. 

In European history the social uses of kneeling 
are confined to court ceremonial, when subjects 
salute the monarch, the ritual of homage in medi- 
eval feudalism, and various courtly symbolic 
fashions, as between gentleman and lady. In 
feudal times the rule was kneeling on one knee 
iu homage, on two in worship. Social friction has 
boen produced in recent times by insistence on 
the kneeling attitude in connexion either with 
religious prejudice or with ideas of military disci- 
pline.® 

The differences in tho form of the posture of 
kneeling are simple. Tho only uncertainty is 
with the early Christian forms. Most probably 
there was in these an element of prostration, tis 
was usual in Oriental forms then and is now, being 
characteristic also of Islam. The Muslim kneels by 
sitting on his feet, and in that position can make 
various grades of prostration of body and head.* 
Tho words of Seneca, ‘inflexo genu adorare ,’ 4 
refer to an Oriental, not Gra<co- Roman, posture of 
reverence. The classical adomtio was performed 
standing. The fashion of venerating the Roman 
Emperor in a posture of prostration, complete or 
from the knees, was of Persian origin, and its 
introduction is ascribed to Diocletian. It still 
obtains in Asiatic courts. Prostration in a more 
natural form was usual in Greek times for sup- 
pliants. Its incomplete form was kneeling. Here 
Augustine illustrates tho natural evolution of tho 
posture, and suggests at the same time the lines of 
its introduction into Christianity, by identifying 
kneeling with the suppliant attitude : 

4 They fix their knees, stretch forth their hands (a vesture of 
prayer), or even prostrate themselves on the ground. 

Lithraturk.— T his is fully given in tho article. 

A. E. CRAWLEY. 

KNOTS.— -The symbolical use of the knot and 
the ceremony of tying and untying are practices of 
great antiquity and of world-wide distribution. 
Knots have, among practically all primitive races, 
a special mystical signification, namely, that as 
amulets they possess tho power of hindering or 
impeding specific conditions. Generally speaking, 
tho ultimate reason for this is not abstruse : the 
act of tying a knot implies something ‘ bound,’ 
and hence the action becomes a spell towards hinder- 
ing or impeding tho actions of other persons or 
things. Similarly, the act of loosing a knot im- 
plies the removal of the impediment caused by 
the knot, and from this belief are derived tho 
various customs of unloosing knots, unlocking 
and opening doors and cupboards, setting free 

l Bergh, loe. cit. 

8 The 4 kneeling controversy * in Bavaria (1838-4 r>) arose from 
the King's Roman Catholic preferences (see E. Dorn, in PRE 3 
X. [1901] 090-591). The British Army has seen In the use of 
*on tho knee * an excess of discipline. 

* T. P. Hughes, Diet, of I nlam, London. 1890, g.v. 4 Prayer,’ has 
a series o! elaborate drawings of the Muslim prayer-attitudes. 

4 Here. Fur. 410. 

8 de Cura, f>. 
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captive animals, etc., at periods when undesirable 
hindrance of any event is feared. Such customs 
are instances of imitative or homoeopathic magic, 
and the same principle underlies cases in which the 
tying of knots has a beneficent influence ; a person 
suffering from disease, e.g., may rid himself of it by 
tying knots in some object, such as a string or twig. 
The examples here given from the vast number 
which exist in literature may best be grouped 
according to their principal uses. 

1. General. — The theory of knots from a scientific 
point of view was first discussed by J. B. Listing, 1 
and later, more exhaustively, by r. G. Tait, who 
analyzed knots in their various forms according to 
the number of their crossings. 3 The expression 
‘knot’ enters into several phrases of an obscure 
nature: thus ‘nuts of May* is a corruption of 
* knots of May,* from the custom of gathering 
knots of flowers on May-day. The ‘ Gordian knot ’ 
refers to the famous tradition that Gordius, a peas- 
ant called to the throne of Phrygia, in obedience to 
an oracle of Jupiter, dedicated to that deity his 
waggon, the yoke of which was tied to the draught 
pole so that it could not be unloosed; another 
oracle declared that he who unloosed the knot 
would become ruler of Asia, and Alexander the 
Great accomplished the task by cutting the knot 
with his sword. 8 Among the Homans the augur’s 
wand, or litnus , which was used to mark out the 
sacred region {tempt urn) for the observation of 
birds, had to be made from wood containing no 
knot. 4 In China the earliest means of communica- 
tion, other than oral, is stated to have been by 
knotted cords.® Similar to this are the tjuipus 
of ancient Peru. 

‘The quipu was a cord about two feet Ion#, composed of 
dilTerent-coloured threads tightly twisted together, from which 
a quantity of smaller threads were suspended in the manner of 
a fringe. The threads were of different colours, and were tied 
into knots.* The signification 0 f the cords depended on their 
colour, their order, the number of knots, and their distance 
from the main string 

Similar contrivances are found in Hawaii and 
among various African tribes, as well as in eastern 
Asia and the Pacific Islands. 7 Among some of the 
tribes of the southern United States, if a definite 
time was set for a certain event, count was kept 
by untying ono knot caoli day ; by this means the 
Pueblo Indians were enabled to make simultaneous 
revolt against the Spaniards in 1680.® The nautical 
‘ knot’ is another case in point. 

2 . Knots in religious ceremony.— In the religious 
systems of the East the importance of the knot in 
various ceremonies is well recognized. At the 
initiation ceremony the sacred girdle with which 
the Brj'ihman was invested was wound round the 
waist three times from left to right and tied with 
one, three, or live knots;® at a later stage in the 
ceremony the initiator made a threefold knot in 
the girdle on the north side of the navel and drew 
this to the south side of it. 10 Girdlos with three 
knots are also worn by the Dervishes in S.W. 
Asia. 11 In the naojot, or initiation ceremony, of 
Zoroastrianism, the sacred kusti, or girdle, is wound 
round the waist three times and fastened with two 
knots, one in front and the other at the back, these 
knots symbolizing certain religious thoughts (see 
Initiation [Parsi]). 13 

1 • Voretudtcn zur Topologie/ Gbttinner Studien, 1847. 

- Trans. Roy. Soe. Edin. xxviii. [1870] 145. 

3 Arrian, Anabasis, ii. 8 ; Quintus Curtius, iii. 1 ; Justin, xl. 7. 

4 Livy, r. xviii. 7. « EUrU vi. 218. 

« VV. H. Prescott, Conquest of Pent, London, 1847, p. 61 ; 
L. Locke, ‘ The Ancient Quipu/ Amer. Anthrojiologist, new 
series, xiv. [1912] 326-832. 

7 E. 0. Richardson, Beginnings of Libraries, Princeton, N.J., 
1914, p. 92 f. 

» J. Adair, Hint, of the Amer. Indians, London, 1775, p. 75 ; 
IIA f 1. [1907] 719. 

SBE xxix. [ 18861 61 f. 10 /&. xxx. [1892] 67, 148. 

11 J. O’Neill, The Eight of the Gods, London, 1893-97, i. 127. 

' - Sad -d nr, ch. x.; J. J. Modi, The Saojote Ceremony of the 
Pdrsis, Bombay, 1909, p. 16 ; cf. West, SBExv iii. [18S2] 122, note. 


In the religious ceremonies of the Assyrians the 
god Marduk is directed to soothe the last moments 
of a dying man by knotting a woman’s kerchief 
with seven knots and tying it on his head, hands, 
and feet. The gods will then receive his dying 
snirit . 1 Similar ideas may underlie the origin of 
the phylacteries of the Jews and their practice 
of binding holy texts round the limbs . 3 Tne Jew- 
ish phylacteries, or ‘frontlets/ are small leather 
boxes in which are strips of parchment with pas- 
sages from Hebrew Scripture. They are fixed on 
the forehead and on the back of the right hand. 
That on the head is attached by having its strap 
tied at the back of the head into a knot of tho 
shape of a ‘daleth.* Tho strap attached to tho 
hand is formed into a noose by means of a knot 
of the shape of a ‘yod.’ These knots, together 
with the letter ‘shin’ of the head phylactery, 
make up the letters of the sacred namo * Shaddai* 
(‘Almighty ’). 8 In Iioman religious ceremonials the 
Flamen Dialis, the priest of Jupiter, was not allowed 
to have any knots in his clothing, the ring on his 
finger was broken, and any one coming to his house 
in chains had instantly to be loosed . 4 Muslim pil- 

f rims on the journey to Mecca also avoid haying 
nots about tlieir person when in a state of sanctity . 8 
The Qur’an contains a reference (cxiii. 4) to ‘ those 
who puff into knots,’ and these words are believed 
to refer to women who tie knots in cords and blow 
and Hpit on them for magical purposes. It is even 
recorded that a Jew once bewitched the prophet 
Muhammad by tying nine knots on a string; 
Muhammad fell ifl and recovered only when the 
baleful thing was found and its knots undone by 
the recitation of certain charms . 6 In Biblical litera- 
ture there are many references to the corcmony of 
4 binding,’ the signification of tho term being similar 
to that of tying a knot. 

3 . Knots in relation to love and the marriage 
ceremony.— The nmgie of knots and the ceremony 
of binding and loosing had a particular reference in 
earlier times to women ; in classical times, e.g., the 
unloosing of tho girdle (q.v.) was symbolical of tho 
loss of virginity , 7 and by tying three knots on three 
strings of different colours a maid might seek to 
draw her lover to her side . 8 Among the Arabs a 
girl, in order to attract the object of lier affections, 
would tie knots in bis whip.® The true- love- knot 
is a symbol of plighted affection ; tho direct origin 
of its symbolism is uncertain, but from its form and 
signification it is possible that Thomas Browne’s 
suggestion 10 of its derivation from tho nodus Jlercu- 
lancus and the caduceus is correct. 

The symbolical use of the knot in the marriage 
ceremony is widely distributed and dates back to 
extromely ancient times. Among the Brahmans, 
towards the end of the marriage ceremony, the 
husband advances towards his young wife, who is 
seated facing the east, and, while reciting mantras , 
he fastens the tali— a little gold ornament which 
all married women wear — round her neck, securing 
it with three knots ; before these knots are tied the 
father of the bride may refuse his consent, but after 
they are tied the marriage is indissoluble. 11 A cord 

1 Tablet K. 3169, 4R3 (Brit. Mub.); H. F. Talbot, TSBA ii. 
[1878] 64. 

3 W. R. Smith, JPh xiii. [1886] 286 ; Talbot, p. 66. 

SUDD iii. 870. 

4 Aulus Gelling, x. xv. 6. 9; II. Nettleship and J. E. Sandyg, 
Diet, of Class. Ant.. London, 1899, p. 238. 

« E. Douttd, Mag is et religwn dans I'Afrigue du Sord , Paris, 
1909, p. 87 f. 

4 Al-Baid&wPB Comment, on theQuPdn, ad loe.\ J. G. Frazer, 
Taboo and the Perils of the Soul, Ixmdon, 1911, p. 302. 

7 W. J. Billing, Caledon. Med. Journ. ix. [1913-14] 387, 408. 
a Vergil, Eel. vlll. 77-79. 

» J. Wellhausen, Reste arab . Heidentumcs*, Berlin, 1897, p. 163. 
10 * Vulgar Errors ’ In Works, ed. O. Sayle. London, 1904, U. 
ch. xxll. § 6, p. 266. 

nj.A. Dubois and II. K. Beauchamp, Hindu Manners, Cus- 
toms, and Ceremonies 3 , Oxford, 1900, pp. 224, 226. 
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is also tied round the bride’s waist, 1 and, when she 
departs from the house, the verse * I loosen thee * 
is said. 2 In the Parsi marriage ceremony, a curtain 
is held up to screen the bride and groom from each 
other ; under this they grasp each other's right hand, 
after which another piece of cloth is placed round 
them so as to encircle them, and the ends of the 
cloth are tied together by a double knot. In the 
same way, raw twist is taken and wound round the 
pair seven times. It is then tied seven times over 
the joined hands of the couple as well as round the 
double knot of the ends of the cloth around them. 8 
The Rhand&ris tie the hands of the wedded pair 
together with a wisp of kuia grass. 4 The Karans 
of Bengal believe the essential part of the marringo 
ceremony to be the laying of the bride’s right hand 
in that of the bridegroom and the tying of their 
two hands together with a piece of thread spun in 
a special w ay. 5 In upper India the clothes of the 
bride and bridegroom are knotted together as they 
revolve round the sacred lire.® 

The greatest development of the symbolism w’as 
in classical times. At the Homan marriago cere- 
mony the bride’s garments w r ere bound with a girdle 
made of sheep’s wool and tied with a Herculean 
knot ; after tlio marriage the bride, on proceeding 
to her husband’s house, tied the door-nosts with 
w T oollen fillets, 7 and later, in the bridal chamber, 
the Herculean knot w T as untied by her husband and 
the girdle removed ; over this loosening ceremony 
Juno Cinxia presided. 8 Further details of the cere- 
mony are given by Festus, 9 who stabes that the 
application of the girdle symbolized the binding 
character of the marriage oath, while its unloosing 
w’as for a good omen, so that they might be as 
fortunate in rearing children as was Hercules, who 
had seventy offspring. On the other hand, Macro- 
bius, 10 in his description of the caduceus , states that 
this represents the union of a male and female 
serpent as an offering to Mercury, and that they 
are united by a Herculean knot, which symbolizes 
necessity; Athenagoras 11 says that the watid of 
Mercury is a symbol of the union of Jupiter and 
lthea, whom Jupiter, disguised as a dragon, bound 
to him in tho form of a Herculean knot. A. Rosh- 
bacli 12 suggested that the Herculean knot was 
associated originally with the godSancus, and that 
the latter, as god ofc light, protected men from ill- 
ness and witchcraft— npobropivic powers which the 
knot possessed, as being his symbol. In the opinion 
of the present writer, the symbolism of its tying 
was that of the binding character of the ceremony, 
and its loosing represented tho loss of virginity. 
From a physical standpoint the Herculean knot 
was difficult to unloose. 18 

A somewhat similar custom prevails among the 
natives of the East Indian island of Rotti. A cord 
is fastened round the waist of the bride, and nine 
knots are tied in it and smeared w ith wax in order 
to increase the difficulty of unloosing them ; the 
bride and bridegroom are then secluded, and the 
latter has to untie the knots with the thumb and 
forefinger of his left hand. Not until this has been 
done may the man possess the w’oman as his wife. 
Frazer, m recording this case, suggests that the 

l SUE xxix. 83. 

# lb. xxix. 39 ; Rigveda, x. lxxxv. 24. 

9 D. F. Karaka, Hist, of the Farsi*, London, 1884, i. 179. 

4 II. II. Rislcy, TO, Calcutta, 1891, i. 02. 

0 Rislcy, i. 425 ; W. Crooke, FH, London, 1896, ii. 46. 

6 Orooke, I'll ii. 46 f. 

7 Pliny, UN xxix. 0. 

* Foetus, de Verborum significations, iii., a.v. 'Cinxiae 
Junonis ’ : Arnobius, ado. Nations*, iii. 21, 23, 25. 

® s.v. ‘ Cimrulo ’ ; of. Nonius Marcollus, de Froprietate uermo- 
num, s.v. 4 Cingulum ’ ; Catullus, lxi. 60 f., lxvlii. 20. 

10 Saturnalia , i. xlx. 16-18. 

u Legatio ad Imp . Antoni nos, xx. (PQ vi. 932). 

19 Duf rimische Ehe, Stuttgart, 1853, n. 279. 

13 for full evidence see Billing, Caledon. Med. Joum. ix. 351- 
854 . 


nine knots may refer to the months of pregnancy. 1 
Before the wedding procession a Macedonian bride 
has a girdle tied round her waist with three knots 
by one of her brothers ; 2 and among the Russians, 
during a m arriage ceremony, a net, * from its affluence 
of knots,’ is thrown over the bride or the bridegroom . 
and the attendants are girt with pieces of net or 
girdles, * for before a wizard can begin to injure them 
he must undo all the kuots in the net, or take oil' the 
girdles.** 

Not only was the knot important in the consutn 
mat ion of marriago and in the protection of the 
married couple from witchcraft; it was also a 
powerful amulet in the hands of a third person in 
preventing the wedding ceremony or the union ot 
the parties concerned. Thus in the Middle Ages 
a person could prevent a marriage by lying a 
knot in a cord or fastening a lock. The cord or 
lock bad then to be thrown into water, and, until 
the charm was recovered and undone, no real 
marriage could take place. 4 Such practices wore 
punishable, and in 1705 two persons were condemned 
to death in Scotland for stealing charmed knots 
which had been made, "with intent to mar the wedded 
bliss of Spalding of Ashintilly. 9 The tying of these 
knots was known in Germany as Nest rl kniipfai 
and in France as nover Vaiguitldte. Those who 
made or used such spells were, as early as 1‘20S, 
directed to be excommunicated, 6 and the llitunl of 
Paris of 1630 contains the statement : 

4 Nous denonyons pour excommuni&i tons magiciens et magi- 
ciennrs, Borders et sorcifcres, devincursetdei increases, Honours 
d’uigulllettes et autres qui par ligatures et sortileges empoehenl 
1’ usage et consummation du saint Mariago.’ 7 

There arc innumerable examples of this supersti- 
tion in incdiicval literature, and the same idea seems 
to have been prevalent among the Northern Semites 
in A.D. 700, since mention is made of persons 4 who 
bend a needle and insert the head in tlio eye, or set 
seals on locks and throw them into a deep well or 
hide them in the ground that a man may be kept 
away from Ins wife.’ 8 

In Perthshire, in 1793, knots wore also tabued at 
the marriage ceremonies, as is illustrated by the 
following custom, recorded by the minister of 
Logierait : 

4 Immediately before the celebration of tho marriage ceie- 
inony every knot about the bride and bridegroom (garters, 
nhoe-BtringH, strings of pctliuouts, etc.) is carefully loosened. 
After leaving the church, the whole company walk round it, 
keening thee hutch wails always upon the right hand. The 
bridegroom, however, first retires one way with some young 
men to tie the knots that were loosened about him, while the 
young married woman in the same manner retires Bomewhere 
else to adjust the disorder of her dress.' 0 

For a similar reason it was a common practice 
for the bride and bridegroom to have one or lioth 
shoos untied during tho marriage ceremony. 10 In 
Syria the bridegroom must have no knots or 
buttonfl fastened in liis wedding garments ; other- 
wise their magic will denrive him of his marriage 
rights. 11 Similar beliefs exist, among the North 
African races. 12 A curious belief connected with 
marriage is that prevalent among the Pidhireanes, 
a Ruthenian people on the hem of the Carpathians, 

1 Op. cit. n. 801. 

2 G. F. Abbott, Macedonian Folklore, Cambridge, 1993, p. 167 f. 

8 W. R. S. Ralston, Souqs of the Russian People, London, 

1872, p. 390 ; Abbott,, n. 170. 

4 J. Grimm, Deutsche Mythologies, Berlin, 1870-78, ii. 897, 
983 ; J. Brand, Fop. Ant., London, 1900, p. 742. 

8 J. <1. Pah ell, Darker Superstitions of Scotland, Glasgow, 
1885, pu. 302, *300 f. 

8 J. B. Thiers, Trait# ties superstitions, 4 vols., Avignon, 
1777. iv. 510. 

7 lb. p. 514 ; the whole subject is treat ed on pp. 603 526. 

8 P. A. do Lagarde, Reliouuv juris erclesiast. antiyvist. Syr., 
Leipzig, 1856, p. 133 ; W. It. Smith, . JPh xiv. (18. V 5J 11<>, note. 

» J. Sinclair, Statistical Account of Scotland, Edinburgh, 
1791-99 V. 83. 

10 J. Pinkerton, Voyages and Travels, London, 1808 14, iii. 91, 
325, 382; C. Rogers, Social Life in Scotland, Kdinbuigh, 1881- 
86. iii. 232. 

n Eijub Abflla, ZDPV vii. 11884] 91 1. 

12 Doutt6, pp. 288-292. 
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where a widow who wishes to remarry unties 
the knots on her dead husband’s grave-clothes ; 1 
here agaiu the magio is imitative and symbolizes 
her freedom from her bond. 

4. Knots at child-birth.— The symbolism of the 
knot at birth is obvious, and its use is probably 
the most widely distributed of all such Indiefs. 
Birth is associated in all countries with the idea 
of unloosing, and various peoples adopt different 
charms of a homoeopathic character to facilitate 
delivery, lienee arise such customs as opening 
doors and windows, undoing hair, girdles, and all 
knots in the clothing, preventing the husband and 
other persons from sitting with the logs crossed, 
setting free captive animals and even school 
children, etc. A few examples of these customs 
must suffice. 

In ancient India it was a custom to unloose all 
knots at the time of child-birth, 3 and among the 
Romans and Greeks such beliefs wore common. 
Thus Ovid states that the pregnant woman is to 
unbind her hair before praying to the goddess of 
child-birth, 8 and she must also avoid having knots 
in her clothing. 4 At the delivery of Alcmene, 
Eileithyia is represented as having sat cross-legged 
before the house in order to delay matters. 8 The 
same superstition as that mentioned by Ovid 
occurs in llilaspur, where the woman’s hair is 
never allowed to remain knotted while the child 
is being born,® and unmarried Jewish girls undo 
their hair if a difficult labour occurs in the house. 7 
The prospective mother, among the Kayana of 
Borneo, must refrain from tying knots; 8 and in 
Persia, when a birth was imminent, the school- 
masters were asked to give liberty to the boys, 
whilst birds in cages were allowed to escape. 9 In 
Denmark knots had to bo undone when a birth 
was about to occur ; and in Smaahmd, to render 
future parturition easy, the bride should untie the 
straps of her horse’s saddle when returning from 
the church. Here also the bride did not tie her 
shoe-laces beforo tho wedding, in order that * she 
might bear children as easily as she could remove 
her shoes,’ and she would nave toothache at the 
birth of her child if anything were tied over her 
bridal crown. 10 Among tho IIos of Togoland, when 
a difficult confinement occurs, a magician is called, 
who declares: ‘The child is bound in tho womb, 
that is why she cannot be delivered.’ To loose the 
bonds ho binds the hands and feet of the patient 
with a tough creeper and then, after calling the 
woman’s name, he cuts through the creeper with 
a knife, saying, 1 1 cut througn to-day thy lx>nds 
and thy child’s bonds.’ The creeper is then cut up 
into small pieces and put in water, with which the 
woman is bathed. 11 

Similar superstitious beliefs and customs may bo 
traced in the folkloreof ancient and modern India, 
Java, Sumatra, tho Sea and Land Davaks, Cochin 
China, Central Australia, Mecklenburg, Voigt- 
land, Transylvania, and oven to the present day in 
Scotland. 13 * 

5 . Knots in the cure of diseases.— Knots were 
largely employed by the Assyrians in their spells 
for removing illness ; thus, for headache, the head 

I Jtt. F. Kaindi, Globus, Ixxiii. [1898] 251. 

* W. Caland, Altind. Zauber ritual, Amsterdam, 1900, p. 
108. r 

* Fasti, ill. 2571. 

* Servius on Vergil, Ain. in. 513. 

8 Brand, p. 721 ; Ovid, J tetam. ix. 285 ; Pliny, UN xxviii. 17 ; 
cf. Pausaiiias, ix. xi. 3. 

* E. M. Gordon, Indian Folk Tales , London, 1908, p. 39. 
7JFxim. 

8 Customs of the World , od. W. Hutchinson. London, 1912, 
p. 201. 

8 J. C. Lettsom, Ilist. of the Origin of Medicine, London, 
1778, p. 48, note. 

10 K. R. v. Wikman, Ofmiryck ur Bembygden , Helsingfors, 
1912, nos. 5, fl. 

II J. Spieth, Die Em-Stdmme , Berlin, 1906, p. 692. 

18 Frazer, pp. 293- 318. 


of the sick person must be bound with a bundle of 
twigs, accompanied by the recitation of magic 
words, and at eventide the twigs are to be cut off 
and thrown into the street * that the sickness of 
his head may be assuaged.’ 1 Another text recom- 
mends the use of the hair of a virgin kid, spun and 
bound with twice seven knots to the head, neck, 
and limbs of the sufferer. 8 As a charm for oph- 
thalmia, black and white threads or hairs are 
woven together, with seven and seven knots there- 
in, and during the knotting an incantation is said : 
the thread of black hair is then to be fastened 
to the sick eye, and the white one to the sound 
eye. 8 The Babylonian witches could strangle their 
victims or seal their mouths, etc., by tying knots 
in a cord, and by undoing these knots the sufferer 
could be relieved. 4 Similar customs have been 
found among the Persians 8 and Arabs® in modern 
times. Pliny, referring to wounds, remarks : 

* It is quite surprising how much more speedily wounds will 
heal if they are l>ouna up and tied with a Hercules’ knot ; 
indeed, it is said that, if the girdle which we wear every day Is 
tied with a knot of tills description, it will be productive of 
certain beneficial effects, Hercules having been the first to dis- 
cover this fact.' 7 

He also states that inguinal tumours could be 
cured by taking a thread from a web, tying seven 
or nine knots on it, and then fastening it to the 
patient’s groin, although it was also necessary to 
name some widow as each knot was tied. 8 Again, 
to cure swelling of the groins due to ulcers, tho 
mtient is directed to insert in tho sores three horse 
iairs tied with as many knots. 9 Tn 1718 tho 
Parliament of Bordeaux sentenced an individual 
to be buried alive for spreading desolation through 
a family by means of knotted cords ; 10 and in Scot- 
land, 11 Denmark, and Sweden 13 knotted cords are 
still in use to protect both men and beasts from 
illness, the number of knots lieing usually three or 
nine. In Russia a skein of red wool is wound about 
the arms and legs to protect the wearer from fever, 
and nine skeins tied round a child’s neck protect it 
from scarlatina. 13 One of the most common of such 
beliefs is that warts may be cured by tying as 
many knots in a string as one has warts, and to 
obtain the ultimate cure either the knots are un- 
loosed or the string is thrown away or placed under 
a stone, when the first person to tread on the stone 
or pick up the string acquires tho warts ; 14 or each 
wart is to be touched by one of tho knots. 18 In the 
days when the belief in the possibility of transfer- 
ring diseases to inanimate o ejects was prevalent, 
knots were made in the branches or twigs of trees ; 
the ceremony, being accompanied by spells, trans- 
ferred tho disease to the treo. 1 ® For protection 
against disease tho Hob of Togoland tie strings 
round the different parts of tho body. 17 Knots uto 
even believed to be a protection against death 
itself, and the soul cannot leave tho body till they 
are loosed. 18 

6. Other beliefs in knots as amulets.— -Among 
the Assyrians the knot was used to prevent the 
spirits of the dead from annoying the living. To 
attain this end, the following directions are given : 

1 Spin a variegated and a scarlet thread together, and tic seven 
knots in it ; thou shalt mix together oil of cedar, spittle of the 

1 R. Campbell Thompson, Semitic Magic, London, 1908, 
p. 1C8. 

a lb. 

a II. O. Rawlinson, WAJ lv. [1876] 29», 4, c. i. 16. 

* M. Jawtrow, Religion of Babylonia and Assyria, Boston, 
1898, pp. 208, 270. 

ft E. O’Donovan, Men, London, 1883, p. 290 f. 

8 Thompson, p. 168 f. 

7 IIS xxviii. 17. 8 lb. 12. 8 lb. 61. 

70 Daly ell, pp. 802, 806 f. 

11 R. 0. Maclagon, FL vi. [18061 164 ff. 

12 Wikman, loc. cn. « Ralston, p. 888. 

14 J. G. Frazer, The Scapegoat, London, 1913, p. 48. 

15 Wikman, loe. cit, w Of. Fnuer, p. 66. 

17 Spieth, p. 631. 

18 Dalyell, p. 307; T. F. Thteelton-Dyer, English Folk-lore . 
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man. the leavened dough, earth from an old grave, a tortoise’s (?) 
mouth (?X a thorn CO, earth from the roots of the caper, earth 
of ants ; thou shalt sprinkle the knots with this. While thou 
tiest them, thou shalt repeat this incantation [(and) bind it] on 
the temples [of the man). Thus shalt thou tighten it, uutil the 
darkening of the white part of the face and the whitening of 
the dark-colourod part of the face takes place.' 1 * 

To remove a tabu from a man, directions are 
given to bind his limbs with a double cord of black 
and white threads which lias been twisted on a 
spindle ; the cord then appears to be cut by the 
hands of Marduk, who also releases the man from 
the tabu. 9 Evidently a witch could cast a tabu on 
a man by tying knots and chanting a spell, for we 
are told that ‘her knot is loosed, her sorcery is 
brought to naught, and all her charms fill the 
desert.* 3 The ancient Hindus believed that knots 
tied in the garments of a traveller would protect 
him on a dangerous journey ; 4 * * and in classical times 
spells were removed oy knots, for Petronius mentions 
that, in removing a spell from Encolpius, * she then 
took from her bosom a web of twisted threads of 
various colours and bound it on my neck .’ 9 Charms 
of many coloured threads were tied on the necks 
of infants to protect them from fascination. 8 The 
same idea explains the wearing of the sacred thread, 
or janed, by nigh-caste Hindus. The knots on it, 
known as Br/Jima-yrav thi, or ‘the knots of the 
Creator,’ repel evil influences, and Muhammadans 
on their birthdays tie knots in a cord, which is 
known as the sdlqirah, or ‘ year knot.’ 7 To drive 
away rain, the Mirz&pur natives name twenty-one 
men blind of an eye (and, therefore, ill-omened), 
and make twenty-one knots in a cord, and tio it 
under the eaves of the house. 8 The tying of knots 
in a string and subsequently unloosing them to 
raise wind for sailing is a custom common to many 
fishing people— e.g., Finlanders, Laplanders, Shet- 
landers, and natives of the Hebrides and Isle of 
Man. 9 Sou tli African natives before starting on a 
journey will knot a few blades of grass so that the 
journey may be prosperous, 10 and the knotting of 
grass in a forest is supposed by Laos hunters to 
prevent others from being successful there in the 
pursuit of game. 11 Russians have the belief that 
knots act as a protective against violent death 
from weapons, which, as it were, are 1 tied’ by the 
knots ; and knots also prevent the death of cattle 
and people by ‘ binding up ’ the mouths of wolves 
and other ravenous animals— a belief which is also 
current in Bulgaria 12 and Armenia. 13 

LrriwuTirRK.— References are given in the footnotes. Many 
other examples are cited in J. G- Frazer, Taboo and the Perils 
of the Soul, London, 1911, pp. 293-318 ; and also under artt. 
Charms and Amulkts. For Egyptian knotted cords (use un- 
known) see W. M. K. Petrie, Amulets illustrated by the Egyp. 
Collection in Univ. Coll., London , London, 1914, p. 29, and 
plates xvil-xix. WALTER J. DlLLING. 

KNOWLEDGE.— See Epistemology. 

KNOX.— i. Birth and early life. —Neither the 
lace nor the date of John Knox’s birth is certain ; 
ut Gilibrdgate, a hamlet contiguous with Had- 
dington, is the site for whicli most and against 
which least can he said; and a date between 24 
Nov. 1513 and 24 Nov. 1514 (not 1505, as, until 
recently, was usually supposed) is most probable. 

Local tradition in favour of Giliordgate was old In 1785 (0. 
Barclay, In Trane. Soc. of Antiq. I. 09; publ. 1852), and is 
accepted by 1). Lalng (Works of Knox, Edinburgh, 1864, vi. 
xviii.), A. F. Mitchell (Scottish Reformation , do. I960, p. 79), 
and D. Hay Fleming ( Original Secession Afar/., 1889). The 

1 Thompson, p. 88 f. * lb. p. 165. 

8 Rawlinson, fv. 49, 84». < SUE xxix. 432, xxx. 127. 

8 Sat. cxxxl. « Persius, Sat. it 31. 

? PM, ii. 47. 8 Jb. I. 77. 

8 Brand, p. 689. 

w J, Shooter, The Kafirs of Natal and the Zulu Country , 

London, 1867, p. 217 f. 

ii E. Aymomer, Notes sur le Laos, Saigon, 1835, p. 23 f. 

18 Ralston, p. 38811. 

18 M. Abeghian, Armen. Volksglaube, Jena, 1899, p. 115. 


ancient Registre of Geneva and Knox's contemporary, Archibald 
Hamilton Ids Confusions Calpinianoe sectce, Paris, 1577, p. 64), 
descril>e him as a native of Haddington. His designation by 
Beza ( leones , 1580) as ‘ Qiffordiensia,’ and the statement by 
J. Spottiswoode (Hist, of the Church of Scotland [published 
1655], ed. 1850, ii. 180) that he was born in Gilford, are con- 
sistent with the above (Giffordeate being on the Gifford Estate), 
but are behoved by T. McCrio {Life of John Knox 9 , Edinburgh, 
1839) and by S. Kerr of Yestor (Where was Knox boml) to 
indicate Gifford village, 4 miles from Haddington, os the real 
birthplace— a village, nowever, which appears in no map older 
than the 17th century. 1). Louden ( II istory ofMorham , London, 
1839, pp. 84-51) advocates Morham, within Haddington Con- 
stabulary ; and it is favoured by l\ Hurao Brown (John Knox : 
A Biography, Ijondon, 1806). In the 14th cent, this parish 
passed by marriage to the Giffords, and in Knox’s time was 
owned by the Botnwelis— which would account best (it is held) 
for Knox’s acknowledgment (Laing, Works of Knox, ii. 323) of 
feudal obligation to that family. But, against this view, the 
name Morham was never superseded by Gifford. 

The two earliest authorities for Knox’s birth-year are Peter 
Young, of Edinburgh, and Theodore Beza, of Geneva— hot h 
personal friends of the Reformer. Beza states (leones) that 
Knox died after reaching the age of 67 ; but Young’s testimony 
that ho died in his 59th year is to be preferred as being con- 
tained in a letter (recently recovered) written from Edinburgh 
expressly in answer to Beza’s inquiry. The date I6(»5 (formerly 
accepted) rests on Spoltiswoode’s authority (/list, of Church 
of Scotland , ii. 180), followed by I). Buchanan (Life and Death 
of Knox, published 1644), who had access to Spottiswoode’s 
then unpublished MS. MeCrie found confirmation (perhaps tho 
basis) of Spottiswoodc’s statement in the recorded entrance of 
a John Knox into Olasgow University in 1522; but eight John 
Knoxes were students there in the 16th and 17th centuries. 

Knox is stated by Bern to havo been a student 
at St. Andrews under John Maior, who was 
settled there in 1531. His student life must have 
begun not very long after Patrick Hamilton’s 
martyrdom at St. Andrews in 152S, and the words 
in Knox’s History (i. 3(3), ‘when those cruel wolves 
had devoured their prey, there was none within 
St. Andrews who began not to enquire where- 
fore was Patrick Hamilton burnt?’ sound like a 
personal reminiscence. At any rate Knox was 
probably affected by tho martyrdom ; and this, 
along with the teaching of Ga\ in Logie, who 
fled from St. Andrews aoout 1534 on account of 
Reformed views, and also tho oath which graduates 
had to take agaiimt * Lollardism,’ may havo led to 
Knox’s non- graduation tin Minister Artium. On 
the other hand, Major’s influence and Knox’s 
keenly patriotic spirit may havo kept him from 
identifying himself with a cause which, in its 
earlier stages, came, justly or unjustly, under 
suspicion of being associate*! with unpatriotic sub- 
servience to England. Knox entered the priest- 
hood at some date prior to 1540 ; and, up to 1545, 
there is no evidence of his public support of the 
Reform cause. In 1543, however, lie nad received 
a lively impression of the trut h from Friar Thomas 
William, one of the Regent Arran’s evangelical 
chaplains (D. Calderwood, History of the Kirk of 
Scotland, i. 155 f. ) ; and the seed fruetilied under 
the ministry of George Wishart, who came to 
East Lothian in 1545. Knox, then tutor in 
Hugh Douglas’s family at Longniddry, ‘waited 
on Wishart from the time he came to Lothian, 1 
and attended him in Haddington on the evening 
before W wharfs midnight arrest. Ilenecfoitii 
Knox was a recognized adherent of the Refor- 
mation. 

2. Call and ministry at St. Andrews. — The 

assassination of Beaton in May 154(> was condoned 
by Knox as a ‘godly fact,’ justilied by the failure 
of the civil authority to punish tho Cardinal's 
illegal oppression. He had no scruple, therefore, 
about taking refuge from peril in the Castle of 
St. Andrews held by the conspirators and other 
opponents of the Roman Catholic religion. From 
tho Castle congregation, led by John Rough, ail 
evangelical preacher, he accepted a solemn call to 
the Reformed ministry. From the pulpit of the 
Parish Church he declared that the evil lives 
of the clergy (from popes downward), corrupt 
Roman doctrine, un scriptural enactments, and 
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blasphemous papal pretensions proved that the 
Church of Home was 4 not the body of Christ, but 
the whore of Babylon.’ ‘A great number openly 
professed’ Reformed doctrine at St. Andrews; and 
Holy Communion was celebrated for the first time 
publicly in Scotland according to a Reformed ritual. 
What had hitherto been only a Protestant move 
merit thus grew into a Reformed Church. Mean- 
while, however, partly as a divine judgment (so 
Knox declared) on account of the evil doings of a 
portion of the Castle community, the garrison were 
constrained, in the autumn of 1547, to surrender 
to the French lleet, and Knox, along with other 
prisoners, was consigned to the ‘torment’ of the 
galleys. 

3. Ministry in England. — After eighteen months 
of toil and tribulation as a galley bondsman, Knox 
was released through the English Government’s 
intervention. Gratitude to his liberators and the 
impracticability, then, of effective ministry in 
Scotland induced him to settle in England, where 
Archbishop Cranmer and Protector Somerset were 
accomplishing, under Edward VI., a more real 
Reformation than that of Henry VIII. In Berwick 
(1549-51) Knox ministered to a congregation con- 
sisting of garrison and citizens, using a Puritan 
form of service. The Communion office was largely 
borrowed from Swiss sources, and the practice of 
kneeling was discontinued os a symbolical en- 
dorsement of the Adoration of the Host. During 
this Berwick ministry lie publicly testified against 
the ‘idolatry’ of the Mass before the ecclesi- 
astical ‘ Council of the North,’ and vindicated the 
Puritan position that ‘all worshipping invented 
by the brain of man, without God's express com- 
mand, is idolatry.’ Such action and testimony 
justify Carlyle’s designation of Knox as ‘the 
Chief Priest and Founder ’of English Puritanism 
(Heroes and Hero- worship, London, 1872, p. 132). 
In 1551 he was promoted to Newcastle, and in 
155*2 lie became one of six royal chaplains, who 
also itinerated on behalf of the Reform cause, 
lie declined the bishopric of Rochester, not owing 
to any objection to episcopacy in itself, but 
because he disapproved of ‘ your prowde prelates’ 
great dominions and charge (impossible by one 
man to be discharged)* (Laing, v. 518). As a 
patriotic Scot, moreover, he would be reluctant 
to undertake responsibilities which might debar 
him from eventual service to his native land. 
Partly through Knox’s influence, sitting at Com- 
munion was favoured by many ; and in Edward’s 
Second Prayer Book, while kneeling was retained, 
the existing rubric was inserted at Knox’s insti- 
gation (J. Foxe, Acts and Monuments , vi. 510; 
P. Lorimer, John Knox and the Church of Eng- 
land, London, 1875, pp. 99-107), declaring that 
by kneeling no adoration is intended either of the 
sacramental elements or of Christ’s ‘natural flesh 
and blood.’ At Edward’s death Knox not only 
took no part in the plot to enthrone Lady Jane 
Grey, hut, as Royal Chaplain, prayed publicly for 
'our {Sovereign Lady Queen Mary,’ and besought 
God to ‘repress the prido of them that would 
rebel.’ When the Queen’s policy of persecution, 
however, became assured, Knox crossed over to 
Dieppe early in 1554. ‘ My prayer,* he writes, 
'is that I may be restoirit to the battell again’ 
(Laing, iii. 154 f.). 

4. Leader and pastor of Protestant exiles on 
the Continent (1554-59). — Knox’s exile was no 
period of inactivity. He not only accomplished 
much literary work, 1 and kept himself in constant 
touch, through correspondence, with reforming 

1 Thin included hie First Blast of the Trumpet against the i 
Monxtniou# Regiment [i.e, Rule] of Women, his Appellation 
against the Scottish Hierarchy, a Brief Exhortation to England , i 
ftml a magnum opus on Predestination. 1 


friends in Scotland and England, but he also 
ministered to congregations of fellow-exiles. In 
Frankfort he became pastor, in March 1554, to 
an English community of Puritan tendency, using 
a Service- book of his own based on Calvin’s Liturgy. 
The subsequent arrival, however, of other exiles, 
who desired the use of Edward VI. ’s Second Prayer 
Rook, led to conflicts which issued in Knox’s with- 
drawal and in his settlement, early in 1656, at 
Geneva, as one of two pastors chosen by the 
British exiles there. Knox’s Genevau ministry 
continued until Jan. 1559, with two breaks— viz. 
a nine months* visit to Scotland in 1555-56, and a 
ten weeks’ sojourn, in the winter of 1557-5$, at 
Dieppe, where he organized a French Protestant 
community of 800 members. Ilia stay at Geneva 
was the most peaceful and perhaps the happiest 
period of his ministry. ‘ The Church of Geneva,’ 
he writes in 1556, ' is tho most perfect school of 
life since the days of the Apostles.* Fellowship 
with Calvin was a joy and a strength, an educa- 
tion and an incentive. To Genova, in Sept. 1556, 
he brought his wife, Marjory Bowes, whom Calvin 
describes as ‘ suavissima ’ ; her mother had been a 
devoted member of Knox’s Berwick flock. Mrs. 
Knox died in Dec. 1560. In Geneva were born 
his sons Nathanael and Eleazar, who entered 
Cambridge University after their father’s death ; 
the latter became vicar of Clacton Magna in 1587. 
Among notable members of Knox’s Geneva con- 
gregation were Miles Covordale, William Wliit- 
tingliam, and two future prelates, Bontham and 
Pilkington (afterwards bishops respectively of 
Lichfield and Durham). 

5. First return to Scotland.— The anxiety of tlio 
Regent Mary of Guise to secure the marriago of 
her daughter, Mary Stuart, to the Dauphin of 
France led her to court the favour of Scottish 
Protestant nobles, and to adopt a tolerant re- 
ligious policy which encouraged Knox to visit 
Scotland in Sept. 1555. In districts where influ- 
ential laymen gave him support, particularly West 
Lothian and Midlothian, Forfarshire, Ayrshire, 
and Strathclyde, he propagated Reformed doc- 
trine and persuaded Protestant leaders to abstain 
from Mass and to celebrate Holy Communion with 
a Reformed ritual. Scottish Protestants thus ac- 
quired courage and consolidation. Knox even 
made a bold attempt to win the Regent by a con- 
ciliatory letter in which he praises her ‘moderation 
and clemency.’ In vain ; she treated his elaborate 
address as a 'pasquil.* The Bishops cited him to 
trial for heresy at Edinburgh in May 1556, ami 
Knox arrived to meet his accusers ; but they re- 
ceived no support from Hie Regent, and departed 
from tho charge on the ground of some alleged 
informality. On the very day appointed forliia 
trial Knox preached to a larger congregation than 
ever before had listened to him. An appeal, how- 
ever, in midsummer, from his Geneva flock, and 
the conviction that the Reform cause, strengthened 
by his visit, might now be better served by his 
withdrawal for a time to prevent tho resumption 
of persecution, led to his return to Geneva. 

0. Final return to Scotland and accomplishment 
of the Reformation (1559-60).— In Dec. 1557 there 
M as drawn up at Edinburgh, largely through the 
absent Reformer’s stimulating influence, the first 
Scottish ‘ Covenant,’ an organized Protestant 
league for defence against religious despotism 
and for the advancement of the Reform cause. 
This movement, along with Mary Stuart’s mar- 
riage to the Dauphin in 1558, and the consequent 
removal of the Regent’s motive for toleration, led 
to renewed persecution ; and the Scottish Re- 
formers, realizing their need of Knox, invited him 
to return. He arrived at an opportune moment, 
on 2nd May 1559. Four notable preachers— 
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Harlaw, Willock, Christison, and Methven— had 
been cited to Stirling on 10th May to answer the 
charge of unauthorized and heretical ministrations, 
in reoellious defiance of the Privy Council’s pro- 
hibition. For non-appearance they were declared 
to be outlaws, and tne raising of an army of 8000 
(partly French) by the Regent provoked the gather- 
ing of a Protestant host. A trifling incident pre- 
cipitated the conflict. On 1 1 th May Knox preached 
in St. John’s Church, Perth, against the ‘idolatry’ 
of the Mass. While the congregation were dis- 
persing, a priest began tbe celebration of what 
Knox had been denouncing. A lad protested loudly, 
was struck by the irritated celebrant, and retali- 
ated by throwing a stone w hich broke an image. 
It was as if a lighted match had been applied to a 
heap of combustibles. Wide-spread ‘purging* of 
churches and demolition of monasteries ensued. 
After temporary truces and fruitless attempts at 
compromise, the Regent, supported by France, and 
the Reformers, by England, carried on civil war 
which terminated only with the Regent’s death 
in June 1660. Knox took a leading part in the 
conflict as preacher and counsellor. A significant 
sermon at St. Andrews on the ‘Cleansing of the 
Templo’; another in St. Giles vindicating the 
Reformers’ aim as being not any alteration of 
authority, but the reformation of religion and 
suppression of idolatry; an extensive itinerancy 
for the enlightenment of the people and the estab- 
lishment of a Reformed ministry in chief centres ; 
an important share in the negotiations which issued 
in the alliance between tho Scottish Reformers and 
the Rnglish Government ; a signal service at Stirling 
after a defeat by the French army, when the de- 
pressed spirits of the Reformers were ‘ wondrously 
re-erected* by Knox’s inspiring assurance that 
tlieir cause must and shall prevail because ‘it is 
tho eternal truth of the eternal God’ — these are 
some of the Reformer’s contributions to the Reform 
movement during that critical time (Laing, i. 348, 
365, 471, vi. 30, 66, 78). The Regent’s dying 
counsel to both sides was to procure the with- 
drawal of both the English and tne French armies. 
This was effected ; and the settlement of Scottish 
ecclesiastical affairs was left to tho Estates of the 
realm. The issue was the establishment of Pro- 
testantism as the national religion by the Conven- 
tion (a virtual parliament) of Aug. 1660, so far at 
least as this was constitutionally possible in the 
absence of monarch and regent. 

To Knox and five colleagues was entrusted the 
composition of a Confession of Faith ; the outcome 
was the ‘Scots Confession,* which held the field 
until it was superseded by that of Westminster. 
Inferior in logical precision to its successor, the 
older Confession is superior in theological breadth 
and spiritual warmth (see art. CONFESSIONS, vol. 
iii. p. 872). Knox and his associates drew up a 
Church polity embodied in the First Book of 
Discipline . It recognizes five classes of office- 
bearers— superintendent, minister, elder, deacon, 
and reader. The first office was apparently a 
tentative arrangement, whose continuance or dis- 
continuance might depend on its effectiveness or 
otherwise ; gradually it disappeared ; the readers 
were a temporary institution until sufficient minis- 
ters became available. The Church courts were 
the Kirk Session, Synod, and General Assembly ; 
the Presbytery was developed after Knox’s death. 
Worship was regulated by his Book of Common 
Order. A school as well as a church was to be 
established in every parish, and a ‘college* in 
every ‘notable town,* at which preparation was 
to be provided for the University. The Book of 
Discipline anticipated modern legislation by advo- 
cating compulsory education. The patrimony of 
the Church, which, prior to the Reformation, 
VOL. vii. —48 


included nearly half the property of the realm, 
was to be expended on the maintenance of the 
ministry, the education of the young, and the 
relief of the poor ; but unfortunately, notwith- 
standing Knox’s indignant protest, tne Scottish 
landowners 4 greadelie gripped to the possessionis 
of the Kirk r (Laing, li. 128), which had to bo 
content with a sixth of her ancient patrimony. 

7 , Knox and Queen Mary.— The young Queen’s 
return in 1661 and tho permission of the otherwise 
interdicted Mass in the private chapel at Holy- 
rood filled Knox with anxiety. Ho declared from 
the pulpit that ‘ one Messe was more fearful to him 
then gif ten thousand armed enemyes war ... in 
the Realme* (id. 276). His first interview with 
Mary deepened his solicitude. The chief subject 
of conversation was the ri^hfc of subjects to resist 
their princes, particularly in the religious sphere. 

‘ God commanais subjectis to obey thair Princes,* 
said Mary ; ' think ye that subjectis having power 
may resist thair Princes ? * Knox, long before, had 
learned from John Major the principle of con- 
stitutional monarchy, and he replied : ‘ Yf Princes 
exceed thair boundis, and do against that whairfoir 
they should be obeyed, . . . thei may bo resisted.* 
‘ I pcrceave that my subjectis shall obey you, and 
not me,’ said the Queen. *My travell, responded 
Knox, ‘is, that boyth princes and subjectis obey 
God.* He closed the interview with the loyal 
prayer that Mary might be * as blessed within the 
Com moan- wealth of Scotland as ever Debora was in 
the Commoun-wealth of Israeli * ; but ho stated to 
friends his conviction, 4 yf thair be not in hir a proud 
mynd, a crafty witt, anu ane indurat lienrte against 
God and his treuth, my judgment faileth mo ’ (id. 
277-280). This first encounter fairly exemplifies 
their relations. Knox in his bearing towards the 
Queen united on the whole the courtesy of a gentle- 
man with the firm and sometimes stern maintenance 
of his right as a ‘profitable member within tho 
commonwealth ’ publicly to criticize liis sovereign’s 
doings, especially in religious concerns. At their 
last recorded meeting, in Dec. 1563, when Knox 
appeared before the Queen and her Council to 
answer the charge of 4 convoking the lieges ’ with- 
out her authority, he uttered the memorable mani- 
festo : 4 1 am in the place quli&ir I am deinandit of 
conscience to speik the treuth ; and thairfoir I speik. 
The treuth I speik impung it quhoso list* (id. 408). 

8. Knox and the Protestant statesmen.— Amid 
general agreement between Knox and lay Re- 
formers on the vital question of dethroning the 
Roman Catholic and establishing a Protestant 
Church, there was serious disagreement as to 
important details. The difference consisted chiefly 
in the familiar divergence between principle anti 
expediency. While Knox was against the tolera- 
tion of the Mass even in the Queen's private chapel, 
Moray and Maitland thought this a cheap price 
to pay for Mary’s acquiescence in Protestant 
supremacy. Knox emphasized the necessity of 
free Assemblies: ‘Take from us the freedom of 
Assemblies, and you take from us the Evangel.* 
The Protestant statesmen, especially Maitland, 
saw in the freedom of convocation and enactment 
a perilous imperium in imverio. Knox demanded 
the legalizing of the Book of Discipline by royal 
and parliamentary endorsement ; the lay leaders 
of the Reformation resisted the claim alike as an 
occasion of rupture between Church and land- 
owners and as a dangerous aggrandizement of 
ecclesiastical wealth and power. There was never 
much love to lose between Knox and Maitland, 
but the temporary estrangement between Knox and 
Moray (1563-65), the immediate occasion of which 
was the latter’s unwillingness to press the Queen 
formally to recognize the Reformed as the National 
Church, caused a painful breach between two men 
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who had regarded each other with esteem and 
affection. Tne breach was closed about the tune 
of the Queen’s marriage to Darnley, when the 
statesman (who opposed it) became an exile, and 
the Reformer the leader of a depressed Church. 
Common misfortune helped to heal discord. 

When Mary’s mad marriage with her husband’s 
murderer alienated the national sentiment and led 
to her enforced abdication, Knox and the Regent 
Moray co-operated loyally in securing the full 
establishment of . Protestantism, a guarantee 
against the accession of any son-reformed sove- 
reign, and more adequate maintenance of a 
Protestant ministry. To Knox Moray’s tragic 
death was not only a groat public calamity, but a 
heavy personal bereavement ; and his funeral 
sermon, from the significant text, ‘ Blessed are 
the dead which die m the Lord,* moved a vast 
congregat ion to tears (Calderwood, Hist. ii. 526). 

9. Last years and death. — The eventide of 
Knox’s life was clouded with trouble. Moray's 
removal strengthened the party which favoured 
Mary’s restoration ; and some influential men now 
seceded to it, including Maitland and Kirkcaldy 
of Grange. On the other hand, the Regent’s 
party, to which Knox loyally adhered, strained 
the lidelity of tho Reformer and others by * merci- 
less devouring ’ of the Church’s patrimony and 
oppressive interference with her liberty. When 
to those troubles was added in 1570 a stroke of 
apoplexy, Knox was persuaded to leave Edinburgh 
for the quieter environment of St. Andrews, where 
he remained for half a year. lie describes himself 
as there ‘ lying half-dead,’ but he did not cease 
from preaching. 

IIo had to be ‘lifted to the pulpit,' writes James Melville, 
an eye-witness (Memoirs, p. 75), 4 where he t>ehovcd to loan at 
his first entry ; hut ero ho had done, he was like to ding that 
pulpit in blads and fleo out of it.* 

During his rcsidonec in St. Andrews took place 
that introduction of a modified episcopate into 
the Reformed Scottish Church which liecairie the 
fruitful source of discord, despotism, and rebellion. 
Knox did not protest against episcopacy in itself ; 
but ho warned the Church of the abuses to which 
it might lead, and suggested safeguards against 
the appointment of unqualified persons and tho 
simomacal alienation of ecclesiastical property to 
secular use. In autumn he returned to Edinburgh 
—•to die ; but two notable functions he lived to 
discharge: his sermon after the massacre of St. 
Bartholomew, when ho denounced ‘that mur- 
derer the king of Franco’ in tho white heat of 
righteous indignation, and liis last pulpit service on 
9th November, when James Lawson was inductod 
as his successor, and when Knox with 1 woak voice ’ 
but fervent heart ‘ prayed that any gift which he 
had possessed’ might be bestowed on his successor 
*1000 fold’ (R. Bannatyne, Mcmoriales, p. 281). 
A * last good night’ to the elders and deacons of 
St. Giles; a solemn and affectionate Godspeed to 
his colleague ; farewell interviews and messages, 
in particular a meeting with Morton whom he 
supported but did not love, and an assurance of 
divine mercy to Kirkcaldy whom he loved but 
opposed ; a dying prayer for * the troubled Kirk 1 ; 
a dying vision of the ‘Delectable Land’ ; and a last 
request to his devoted young wife 1 to road tho 15th 
chapter of 1st Corinthians, ‘where,’ he said, ‘I 
first cast anchor ’—these are some of the chief 
incidents of the Reformer’s latest hours (16. p. 
288 f.). Ho was buried in what was then the 
churchyard of St. Giles, at or near tho spot after- 
wards indicated by his initials between the church 
and Parliament House. As the remains were laid 

1 Margaret Stewart, daughter of Lord Ochiltree, to whom 
Knox was married in 1564. The youngest of their three 
daughters, Elizabeth, became the wife of the celebrated John 
Welch, minister of Ayr. 


in the grave, Morton uttered his disinterested wit- 
ness: ‘Here lyeth a man who in his life never 
feared the face of man’ fJ. Melville, Memoirs , 
p. 60). This panegyric indicates what in Knox’s 
character most impressod his contemporaries. But 
beneath this fearlessness towards men was his 
steadfast faith in God, and in his own call to be 
God’s servant. Knox was intolerant towards 
Romanists as well as Romanism ; but we must 
remember the great difference between tho Roman 
Church of Scotland in the 16th cent, and in the 
20th. He was a stern man when conscience de- 
manded severity ; but there was in him a vein of 
tenderness and sympathy of which life-long conflict 
did not deprive him. We catch a glimpse of this 
side of his character in the almost intolerable pain 
which (as he told tho Queen) he felt when con- 
strained to punish his children ; in the yearnings 
of a wounded yet affectionate spirit which are 
revealed in liis letter to Moray at tlie time of their 
quarrel ; and in the solicitude which lie manifested 
on his deathbed for the salvation of Kirkcaldy, his 
antagonist but former friend. Knox’s unreserved 
self-dedication — at once patriotic and devout— to 
the Scottish Reformation contrasts well with the 
defective patriotism and ignoble self-seeking of 
some of his fellow-labourers, who reaped spoil from 
the Church’s heritage. His incessant and devoted 
labours after his final return to Scotland, notwith- 
standing 1 a weak and fragile body,’ his courageous 
maintenance of divine truth, by voice and pen, 
before high and low, and his heroic faith through 
which the faith of others was sustained, in the 
eventual triumph of Protestantism, justify the 
historian Frond o’s judgment that ‘no grander 
figure can be found, in the entire history of the 
Reformation in this island, than that of Knox’ 
( History of England , London, 1856-70, x. 455). 
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KODAS.— See Mundas. 

KOL, KOLARIAN.— 1 Kol ’ and * Kolarian ’ are 
terms applied to a race and a group of languages 
spoken by people found on tho Vindhyan-Kaiimlr 
lull range, which flanks the Ganges valloy to the 
South in N. India. The origin of these names 
presents many difficult questions. Skr. kola means 
‘a hog,’ and, according to some authorities, the 
tribal designation is a term of contempt applied by 
the early Hindus to the dark-skinned aborigines. 
According to Jellinghaus (ZE iii. [1871] 326), the 
word means ‘pig-killer’ ; but it is more probably, 
like Orfton {q-v.)> a variant of hvro , the Muiidft term 
for ‘man’ (H. H. Risley, TV, Calcutta, 1891, ii. 
101 ; E. T. Dalton, Descript . Ethnology of Bengal , 
do. 1872, p. 178). The term Kola used in the 
Harivaihia and other Purftnas (J. Muir, Orig. 
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Skr. Texts, ii.* [1874] 4*22 ; H. H. Wilson, Vishnu 
Purdiia , London, 1864-77, iii. 293) is supposed to be 
applied to the Karnfita or Kanarese people ; but it 
seems more probable that it refers to the N. tribe 
(U. Caldwell, Comparative Grammar of Dravidian 
Languages*, London, 1875, Introd. p. 18). The 
origin of the term Kolarian is more remarkable. 

F. Wilford tried to show ( Asiatic Researches, ix. 
[1809] 92) that * Colar ’ was the oldest name of India, 
this hypothesis being based on a passage in pseudo- 
Plutarcli {de Fluviis, iv. 1) which speaks of a 
nymph Kalauria in connexion with the origin of 
the Canges. The use of the term Kolarian to de- 
signate this people and their language is duo to 

G. Campbell {jASBe xxxv. pt. ii. [1866], supple- 
ment, p. 27 f.), and was adopted by Dalton and 
other ethnologists, but was repudiated by Risley 
on anthropometric grounds : 

' Another theory of the origin of the Dravidians was adopted 
by Sir William Hunter in the account of the non-Aryan races of 
India given by him in The Indian Empire. According to this 
view there are two branches of the Dravldians— the Kolarians, 
speaking dialects allied to Munduri, and the Dravldians proper, 
whose languages belong to tho Tamil family. The former 
entered India from the North-East and occupied the northern 
portion of the Vindhya table-land. There they were con- 
quered and split into fragments by tho main body of Dravidlans 
who found their way into tho 'Punjab through the North- 
Western passes and pressed forward towards the South of 
India. Tho basis of this theory is obscure. Its account of the 
Dravidlans seems to rest upon a supposed affinity between the 
Br&hui dialect of Baluchistan and the languages of Southern 
India ; while the hypothesis of the North- Eastorn origin of the 
Kolarians depends on the fancied recognition of Mongolian 
characteristics among the people of Chota Nagpur. But in the 
first place the distinction between Kolarians and Dravidlans is 
purely linguistic, and does not correspond to any differences of 
physical typo. Secondly, it is extremely improbable that a 
large body of very black and conspicuously long-headed types 
should have come from the one region of the earth which is 
peopled exclusively by races with broad heads and yellow com- 
plexions. With this we may ciihiniss the theory which assigns 
a trans-lUinalayan origin to the Dravidians’ (Census Report of 
India , 1901, l 608, The People qf India, Calcutta, 1906, p. 
46 f.). 

Tho question has assumed another form as the 
result of linguistic researches. The original sub- 
stratum of tho type of languages now known as 
Mon-Khmer is found to have 

1 covered a wide area, larger than the area covered by many 
families of languages in India at the present day. Languages 
with this common substratum are now spoken, not only m the 
modern Province of Assam, in Burma, Siam, Camlwdia and 
Annam, hut also over tho wholo of Central India os far west 
as the Berars. It is a far cry from Cochin China to Niinar, 
and yet, even at Ihe present day, the coincidences between 
the langungo of the Kiirkua [see KurkusJ of the latter 
District and the Annamese of Cochin China are strikingly 
obvious to any student of language who turnB his attention 
to them’ (G. A. Grierson, Linguistic Sui'vey of India, ii. [Cal- 
cutta, 1904] p. 2, iv. [1000] ‘Muipji\ and Dravidian Languages,' 
p.2ff.). 

Further, many ethnologists are not prepared to 
admit Risley’s doctrine of the uniformity of the 
brachycephalio type in trans- Himalaya {JR A l 
xlii. [1912] 450 ff.) ; and the origin of the Mundn- 
speaking races is now attributed to the arrival of 
the first of three great invasions of Further India 
from the eastern uplands of Central Asia, it is 
improbable that the wide distribution in N. India 
of languages of the Mon- Khmer type could have 
occurred in any other way than by an emigration 
of these people from Further India. The identity 
of physical type between tho Kolarians and the 
Dravidians may bo the result of contact metamor- 

5 hosis and the control of a common environment. 

'he latest authority, A. Raines ( Ethnography 
[szGIAP ii. 5], Strassburg, 1912, p. 3), thus sums 
up tho question : 

^ The other race, to which the title of K61 or Mumjft is gene- 
rally attached, is not known south of the forest Beit, in which 
it is at the present time concentrated under its distinctive 
tribal appellations. Formerly, however, it was spread over the 
whole of the great plains of Upper India, and, according to 
recent philological discoveries, it is akin, at least In language, 
to communities now settled on the borders of Assam, and far 
to the cast of the Bay of Bengal. Some investigators, indeed, 
spread its former habitat over a still wider area. In the east 
and north-east of India, however, its identity has been ob- 


scured, if not obliterated, by tho successive Immigrations of 
people of Mongoloidic race from eastern Tibet and the head 
waters of the great Chinese rivers, whoso main Btreams of 
migration have sought tho sea by the valleys of the Ir&wadi, 
Salwin, and Mekhong. In the Gangetic plain the type is trace- 
able throughout tho population, slightly, indeed, along the 
Jamnft, but more distinctly as tho east is approached, and 
almost everywhere more prevalont as the social position is 
lower. This graduation is duo to miscegenation between the 
KOI, who, as far as ethnography is concerned, may be considered 
the autochthonous inhabitants of these tracts, and a taller And 
fairer race, which entered India by the pusses of the north-west 
or the plains of Baluchistan.' 

See also arfct. Munpas and OkAons. 

Litkraturb.— I n addition to tho authorities quoted in the 
article, see G. Oppert, Original Inhabitants of Bharntavar$a or 
India, Westminster, 189.1, p. 121 ff. ; W. Crooke, TO, do. 1896, 
iii. 294 ff. On the Mon- Khmer question, W. W. Skeat and 
C. O. Blagden, Pagan Races of the Malay Peninsula, London, 
1906, ii. 4^9 ff. ; Census Reports, 1911, Assam, i. 96, Burma, 1. 

2o7 f., 20iif. VV. Crooke. 

KORAN. —See Qur’an. 

KOREA. — The Korean Peninsula, very moun- 
tainous and well watered, projects from the con- 
tinent towards Japan. On the north it adjoins 
tho wooded mountains of Manchuria, and the 
plain of Lyao, which has always been a cause of 
contention to tho Chinese, the hunters of tho 
north-east, tho shepherds of tho north-west (ihe 
Manchus), and the Mongols (or their predecessors) ; 
on tho south-west side it stretches well into the 
vicinity of Shantung and Central China; tho 
southern extremity comes dose to Tsushima ; hut 
the north-eastern coast, on the Sea of Japan, is 
somewhat inhospitable. 

1. History.— The history of Korea may he ex- 
tracted from the above remarks: its neighbours, 
when more advanced or stronger, have prevailed 
over it by virtue of their civilization, and have 
often brought- it into subjection by force of arms ; 
at somo rare intervals it has lived its own life. 
Its unity was brought about with dilficulty. Its 
entrance into history was about tho time when it 
was invaded first by Chinese and then by Japanese, 
while the natives settled down as independent 
kingdoms, Kokurye in the north-west, Paikchci 
in the south-west, Silla in the south-east, Kiiriik 
between the two latter— to say nothing of the 
tribos of the Yei on tho Sea of Japan, and tho 
kingdom of Puyo situated in tho country which 
is now Manchuria, At last, through the assist- 
ance of China, a union was accomplished in the 
interest of Silla (068) and in opposition to Japan. 
To that southern kingdom succeeded the kingdom 
of Korye (918), and then that of Chosen (1392) ; 
the latter was absorbed by Japan in the year 1910. 

2. Nature-worship.— Numerous facts indicate 
that earlier than tho Korye dynnsty there was a 
nature-religion whose traces are still visible to-day. 
Sacrifices to heaven were offered by tho kings or 
the people in Sillil, Paikchei, Kokurye, and Puyc, 
and among the Yei. Under the dynasty of Korye 
the worship of heaven was celebrated by the king, 
although he was a vassal of tho Emperor; the 
rites had probably become Chinese, and the place 
of tho ceremony was, as in China, a round knoll. 
The first sovereigns of the Chosen dynasty kept 
up these old rites. As early as the reign of Tlifii- 
chong, in 1410, 1411, and 1414, debate had arisen 
regarding the right of the king of Korea to cele- 
brate a sacrifice which the Chinese rituals reserved 
for the Emperor. Suppressed, then re-established, 
the sacrifice to heaven does not reappear after 
1457 until 1897, when Korea was independent and 
known as the Empire of Tui-hfin. 

Worship of the sun, moon, and stars existed in 
SilhT and in Kokurye, ami is found again during 
the Korye dynasty. In tho last- mentioned period, 
and also in that of Chosen, mention is made of 
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altars dedicated to the stars ; at these altars offer- 
ings and prayers were burned. In the middle of 
the 15th cent, these ceremonies, Taoist in char- 
acter, were suppressed ; like the sacrifices to heaven, 
they did not conform to the strict orthodoxy of 
Confucianism. 

In the kingdom of Sillii, at a period when the 
Chinese civilization had already penetrated, the 
sacrifices in connexion with agriculture kept their 
national character; they took place three times 
a year— in spring, summer, and autumn. 

One of the most important points in the ancient 
religion was the worship of mountains, rivers, and 
seas. The Sam kuk sa keui gives a list of the holy 
places of the kingdom of Sillfi, classified into three 

roups, according to their importance. Under the 

ynasty of Chosen, sacrifices wero regularly offered, 
sometimes at the places consecrated by tradition, 
sometimes at a mountain* or river-altar (after 
1405 the altars had official guardians). The 
regulations of 1866 includo ritual rules along with 
a kind of sacred geography. In spite of the 
intolerance of the Confucianists, who have gradu- 
ally effaced so many traces of the ancient beliefs, 
this worship has survived. It is very deep-rooted 
among the people ; there is hardly a sacred moun- 
tain where some sanctuary is not to be found, dedi- 
cated to the spirit of the place or to a Buddha ns 
its substitute. At every imporlnnt or difficult 
pass there is a sacred tree, at the foot of which 
each passer-by lays a pebble ; some travellers tear 
strips from their garments and tie them to the 
branches ; the devout present rice. Similar offer- 
ings are made at the fords and at the eddies of 
the rivers. The great trees, the miryek (gigantic 
statues, perhaps Buddhist in origin, which occur 
in fairly large numbers), and the posts painted red, 
with the tops roughly representing a human head, 
are the objects of a similar devotion. 

A last mark of the ancient religion has reference 
to ritual purity. At the beginning of each year 
there were general sacrifices of propitiation and 
purification ; these wore offered also in time of war ; 
and at such times all rejoicings were forbidden. 
Practices analogous to that great annual purifica- 
tion may be found in the feudal China of the 
Cheu and in ancient Japan. In the modern 
Chinese worship, fasting and the washing of 
hands which precedes every sacrifice have not so 
general a significance. The use of purifications 
and of public prayers on the occasion of calami- 
ties, fires, and invasions is of ton noted even during 
the period of Korye, under names which recall the 
Japanese Ohobarahi. The people observed a cus- 
tom of the same nature ; each year, on the 15th 
day of the 6 th moon, they went to wash their hair 
at the river in order to remove all misfortunes; 
then they gathered together to drink and make 
merry. 

3 . Ancestor-worship.— The Sdm kuk sa keui 
assigns a remote origin to the worship of the 
royal ancestors of Sillii. 

•’Under the king N&m-hal, the second reign, the 8rd year 
(a.d. 6) in spring, they set up for the first tiwo the temple of 
Si-cho Hyekkesei ; at the four seasons they offered sacrifices 
to 1dm. Ills own younger sister, Aro, presided at the sacri. 
floes. King Chi-ehcung (500-514), 22nd reign, at Nai-eul, birth- 
place of Si-cho, founded a temple in order to offer sacrifice to 
liim. Coming to the 3Gth reign, king Ilyci-kong (705-780) for 
the first timo determined the five temples; he chose king 
Michu(262 284) as the first ancestor of the Kim family; kings 
Thal-chong (654-661) and Mun-mu (661-681), who had pacified 
I’aikchcl and Kokurye, and had great merits, were each of them 
ancestors whose [worship] the successive generations [might] 
not abolish : with these were grouped his two nearest temples, 
that made five temples.* 

The place of a woman in the ceremonies makes 
us think of the Imperial Japanese priestesses of 
Ise and Kamo; and, as in Japan, tne guardians 
of the royal tombs seem to have formed a heredi- 
tary class of the population in Sillii and in Kokurye. 


The worship of dead kings in Kokurye is thus 
attested : 

• The 3rd year of king Tfci-mu-ain (a.d. 20), the temple of the 
first ancestor, king Tong-myeng (37-19 B.0.X was built' The 
Chinese historians confirm the existence of this worship: 
•They have two temples for the spirits; one is oalied the 
spirit of Puye, represented by a carved wooden image of a 
woman ; the other is called the spirit of Ko-teung (or, rather, 
the spirit which rose to the heights) ; they eay he is Si-cho, son 
of the spirit of Puye. For each temple they have established 
officials, and send men to guard them. These would be tbs 
daughter of the god of the river and Ohumong.’ 

The last phrase, added by the author of the Sdm 
kuk $a keui, indicates very precisely that Kokurye 
adored their first king ana his mother ; the legend 
of these two personages, recorded in the Sdm kuk 
sa keui and in the inscription of 414 of Kokurye, 
testifies that Si-cho (Chumong, the king Tong- 
myeng) and his mother were born in Puye ; Si-cho 
did not die a natural death, but disappeared, rising 
up to heaven, whence the name Ko-teung. 

The worship of tho founder of the dynasty is 
likewise observed in Paikchei and in It&r&k. 

Since the 10th cent., at least, the worship of 
the royal ancestors has been Chinese as regards 
formula) and rites ; and since tho year 988 tho 
Korean rituals have been directly inspired by 
Chinese rituals. The formalities of ancestor- 
worship have been extended, in accordance with 
Chinese principles, to the worship of all spirits. 
Generally a wooden tablet is inscribed with tho 
name of tho spirit; tho tablet represents him or 
acts as a support for him ; for the ceremony it is 
set up on a throne. The name of the sacrifice 
varies : chei and sa are applied to the worship of 
the spirits of nature, the first term referring to 
the earthly, and the second to the heavenly, 
spirits; hydng is reserved for the manes; keui 
is a requisition or a proclamation made to the 
spirits; in the worship of Confucius the expres- 
sions hydng and sek tyen are found. Some of tho 
sacrifices are offered at a fixed time— e.y., at new 
moon and full moon, at each season, or in ftpring 
and in autumn, according to the diversity of 
spirits; others take place when special events 
call for them. The king is sacrificer by right, 
and officiates in person or by his representatives. 
Tho principal sacrificer is assisted by various 
acolytes, masters of ceremonies, invocators, and 
others ; these aro merely assistants, not priests. 
There is no specially constituted priesthood. 

The essential elements of the sacrifice are the 
offering of incense, cloth, wine, and different kinds 
of food, and the reading of a prayer ; at the great 
sacrifices, musicians chant hymns and dancers per- 
form < 

A < 

Kcer, . . 

food is then handed to him, which he receives, 
and, after the ceremony, consumes. The rest of 
the offering, along with the text of the prayer, is 
interred in a trench dug for the purpose. The 
text of the prayer, and the quantity and nature of 
the offering, vary according to circumstances. 

The offerings placed before each tablet for the sacrifice of 
the proclamation to the gods of the harvests were : two bamboo 
baskets, covered (dried stag-flesh, chestnuts) ; two wooden 
bowls, covered (salted stag-flesh, pickled vegetables); two 
copper plates, rectangular, covered (rice, sorghum); two 
wooden plates, round, covered (two kinds of millet); a wooden 
tray (pork fat) ; a bamboo basket, covered (cloth) ; two wax 
tapers, one perfume-burner, one cup for libations ; two bowls 
of plain wood (pure water, sweet wine) ; and two pitohers of 
carved wood (pure water, clarified wine). 

Of the places where the official worship is cele- 
brated, some— myo, tyen , sa— are covered buildings, 
separated by courts, and contained within an en- 
closing wall; and these buildings, more or less 
extensive and sumptuous, are consecrated to the 
worship of the manes. The others, tdn t are altar* 
in the open air, formed of a levelled surface 'which 
is raised above the surrounding ground and ib 
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reached by steps; these are encompassed by one 
or two enclosing walls, square or rectangular in 
form, often rather low, and built of stone; the 
altar and the walls are orientated. In the middle 
of each of the wallB is an opening which serves as 
a passage ; It is adorned with the Korean wooden 
gate, called hong sal mun. The altars are em- 
ployed for the most part for the worship of the 
spirits of nature. Several other temples, called 
kuna or myo, avo dedicated to different members 
of tne royal family, heirs to the throne, wives of 
the second rank, and so on. At death-anniversaries 
and at several feasts, worship is celebrated at the 
tombs of the kings and other members of the royal 
family. The tombs of the kings and queens, san 
rcung , 47 or 48 in number, are situated mostly in 
the neighbourhood of Se-ul; the tombs of the 
second and third class, uen and mo, number more 
than 10. There are also temples consecrated to 
Confucius and to various celebrated men and bene- 
factors of the country. 

Principal temples and altars.— Chong myo, at 8e-ul, temple 
of the royal ancestors of Ohosen ; Yeng-heui tyen, at Se-ul, 
where the portraits of several kings ore honoured; Kyeng-mo 
kung, at Se-ul, built in 1764 for the manes of the crown-prince 
Chang-hen (Sa-to) ; Q (im-heung pon kung, at HAm-heung, an 
ancient habitation of ThAi-cho, who founded the Chosen 
dynasty; Sung-in tyen, at Phyeng-y&ng, in honour of the 
legendary Keuf-cha, founder (a.d. 1122) of the second kingdom 
of Chosen ; Sung-tek tyen, at Kyeng-chu, dedicated to the first 
king of Silla, ; Mun-sen oang myo, temple of Confucius at Se-ul ; 
Koan vdna myo, at Se-ul, temples of the god of war who 
fought with the Korean army against the Japanese in 1692 and 
1597 ; Sen-mu sa, at Se-ul, in honour of two Chinese generals 
who fought for Korea in that war ; Mu-ryel sa, at Phyeng-y&ng, 
dedicated to several Chinese mandarins who took part in the 
war against the Japanese (1692-98) ; Ohhung-niin sa, at Sun- 
thyen, where Hi Sun-sin is honoured, the great Korean admiral 
who so often conquered the Japanese ; Tiii-jfo tan, at Se-ul, an 
altar dedicated to three Ming Emperors— Thai-tau, Shcn-tsung, 
who rescued Korea in 1592-98, and Yi-tsung, the lust of the 
dj'nasfcy ; and Sd-chik tan , at Se-ul, altar of the gods of the 
harvests. 

In theory ancestor- worship exists in every family, 
just as in the royal family : the eldest son inherits 
the sacrifices and presents offerings to his father, 
his grandfather, and great-grandfather, as well as 
to their wives, i.e. to one, two, or three generations 
of ancestors in the male line; the more remote 
ancestors have neither tablets nor special offerings. 
The ceremonies take place at the same periods and 
in connexion with the same events as those of the 
worship of the royal ancestors, and may be per- 
formed in the principal room of the house, in a 
room or chapel set apart for this purpose, or near 
the tombs. 

For the sacrifice presented by a man of the people (i.e. not 
an official) to his father and mother, the offerings are by right 
the following ; a bowl of vegetables, a plate of fruits, a bowl of 
dried meat and of salted meat, a bowl of roasted liver, two 
bowls of cooked rice, two bowls of broth, a spoon and chop- 
sticks for two persons, and six cups (of wine). 

In practice the aristocracy of the rydng pdn and 
the uemi-aristocraey of the chung- in seem to be 
the only people who celebrate this private worship. 
It is regulated by the ritual of Chu Hi and by 
many Korean commentaries, but it is not men- 
tioned, even in a native form, earlier than 1015. 

There are many buildings, more or less important, 
bearing the name of sa, sc-ucn, or myo, which 
belong neither to the official nor to the domestic 
worship. They are dedicated to celebrated men, 
Korean or Chinese, philosophers, officials, and 
soldiers, distinguished by their loyalty, their virtues, 
and the loftiness of their teaching. The little 
work entitled Oho tu rok mentions no fewer than 
383 outside of Se-ul—t.c., on an average, more than 
one for each district. In some of the clmpels not 
more than one personage is adored, in others half 
a dozen or more ; some men receive sacrifices only 
in one locality, while the names of others are 
found in all the provinces, or in several districts of 
each province. If the terms were taken in their 
exact sense, the sa and the myo would be essentially 


the places of worship; in the se-uen, the principal 
part would be the kdng tang, where the disciples 
gather together to read and comment upon the 
works of their master, and to discuss and expound 
his teaching ; as a matter of fact, the three ex- 
ressions are not kept distinct. These chapels, 
uilt by the piety of descendants, disciples, and 
adorers in order to honour the memory of a respected 
master, received from their founders gifts of rice- 
plantations and slaves ; and often the king bestowed 
similar benefits on them, exempted them from 
taxation, or gave them a tablet bearing characters 
written by his hand. 

There is no doubt that the new international 
conditions of Korea will modify the religious 
customs. 

4 . Buddhism.— The formalities of Buddhism in 
Korea do not differ essentially from those in China, 
whence it has penetrated into the peninsula. The 
bonze Sun-to, carrying images and sacred texts, 
was sent to Kokurye by the king of Tsliin in A.D. 
372 ; in 384 the bonze Marananda coming from 
Tsin went to Paikchei ; fifty years later some 
bonzes from Kokurye entered Silla, which practised 
the Buddhist precepts in 528. Before long it was 
forbidden in that kingdom to kill any living tiling ; 
many people became monks and gave their goods 
to the monasteries ; some kings took the bonze's 
robe ; and in 551 the dignity of patriarch of the 
kingdom was created. Under the Koryc dynasty 
Buddhism shone with incomparable radiance ; the 
kouk sa, preceptor of the kingdom, was Often 
possessed of great power, while the bonzes, fortified 
in their monasteries, and owners of numerous slaves 
and extensive domains, intrigued, plotted, and 
strove by force of arms against the ministers who 
displeased them. The dynasty of Chosen, however, 
treated the monks mainly witn distrust; the chong, 
Buddhist Orders or sects, were, by decree, reduced 
to the number of two (1419), and then abolished 
(1512). The monastic profession was surrounded 
by many hindrances (1469); the monasteries of 
Se-ul were destroyed, and it was forbidden to build 
others; the bonzes were prohibited from entering 
the capital and were ranked among tho lowest 
castes. These persecuting laws have been sup- 
pressed since tho Japanese domination. 

5 . Confucianism.— The accession of the dynasty 
of Chosen had been, in fact, a reaction against tho 
bonzes and against the Mongols. In opposition 
to that twofold tyranny, the nobles had become 
Confucian literati. In spite of the encouragement 
given by several of the first kings of Koryc, the 
teaching of the Chinese sage, scarcely approved of 
in Sillft, had failed to find more adherents later on, 
and in the middle of the 13th cent. An Yu com- 
plained that he saw the temple of Confucius in 
ruins and the Great School without pupils. After 
the fall of tho Sung in China, many Confucian books 
were introduced, and literati came into tho country. 
This was the beginning of a Confucian renaissance, 
of which the great names are those of lti Naik and 
Cheng Mong-chu (second half of tho 14th cent.). 
The triumph of the literati in Korea followed tho 
fall of the Mongols and the accession of the Ming 
at Peking. The first kings of Chosen, in particular 
Thai-chong (1400-1418) and Sei-chong (1418-1459), 
organized their kingdom according to the principles 
of tho School, revived the competitive examinations 
and the rules for the conferment of offices, and 
surrounded themselves with literati, whom, how- 
ever, they knew how to keep in subjection. In 
the following century, however, tho Confucianists 
grouped in the official provincial schools, the 
temples, and colleges around renowned masters, 
communicating from town to town, and repre- 
sented at Se-ul by the literati of the temple of 
Confucius and often by the highest officials, tpoke 
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out to the court and to the kings. Two princes 
resisted and were deposed ; the others had usually 
to submit to a strict puritanism founded upon 
the classics, and to take part in the persecution of 
all dissenters, Buddhist and others. It was the 
reign of Chinese rituals; but the literati were not 
of one mind about the interpretation of the texts. 
They split up into parties, and fought for power ; 
hence arose exiles, massacres, and violation of 
tombs ; all parties at certain times showed equal 
ferocity, especially in the 16th and 17th centuries, 
before and after the invasion of the Japanese and 
that of the Manchus. Among the great sages of 
that period mention must be made of Tti TheQdcyei, 
Seng U-kyei, and Ki Ityul-kok, who kent them- 
selves apart from the factions, and lie Mok and 
Song Si-ryel, whoso partisans stained the land with 
Mood. Since the 18th cent, the Confucian philo- 
sophy has continued to be studied, and the rites 
have been practised, with milder feelings. 

6. Christianity. — Christianity was introduced 
from Peking in 1784 by some members of the 
annual embassy ; the priests were at first Chinese. 
The first European missionary who made his way 
into Korea (1836) was M. Maubant. In 1866 there 
were in Sc-ul and in the provinces twelve mission- 
aries and ten thousand converts, but tho massacres 
decreed in that year almost annihilated the Korean 
Church. Since 1883, in consequence of the treaties 
with the European powers, it lias been possible fo 
establish all the religious missions openly in the 
land. 

J.rrKKATPRX. — I. L. Bishop, Korea and her Neighbours. 
I.omlnn, 1898; M. Courant, Ilibliographie corfenne, 3 vols. and 
supplement, Paris, 1891-1901, ‘Sommaire et hiatoriqu© dcs 
cukes rontons,’ Toung van, ii. xiv. (Leyden, 1900) 295-320, and 
Korea (Madrolle’s Handbooks), Paris and London, 1912 ; J. S. 
Gale, Korean Jleliefs , Yokohama, 1897, and Korean Folktales , 
London, 1913; W. E. Griffis, Corea, the Hermit Nation*, New 
York, 1907 ; H. B. Hulbert, History of Korea, Seoul, 1905 ; 
H. G. Underwood, The Call of Korea, New York, DOS. 

Maurice Courant. 

KORKUS.-Sce KuiikOs. 

KORWAS.— See Munpas. 

KORYBANTES.— See Kouretes and Kory- 
rantes. 

KOURETES AND KORYBANTES. - 1. 
Kouretes. — Tho nature and functions of the 
Kouretes are in great part deducible from a right 
understanding of their name. We must, in all 
probability, distinguish between Kovprjres and 
Kavpjrts, which apparently come from entirely 
dilfcrent bases. 

Kovpgs, ‘ young man, warrior’ (e.g., II. xix. 193, 248), la prob- 
ably to be connected with Homeric ko vpos, Kovpi), * youth, 
maiden,’ Pori**. *wpos, «u>pd, which, as shown by the Arcadian 
form KopF a, * maiden,’ are for *kot-vos, */kor-va, and are to be 
connected with the base *kere -, ' to grow,’ which appears, among 
many other words, in Lafc. creo, * I create ’ (H. OsthofT, Etymolog. 
Parerga, Leipzig, 1901, i. 37; E. Boisacq, Did. itymol. de la 
longue grecque, Heidelberg, 1907 IT., p. 497). It means properly 
‘ adolescent.' KovpVjrej (U retail swpTjraf), on the oilier hand, 
the subject of the present art., may represent an original m t /or-s- 
tites, and thus be connected with Cir. xovpa, 1 shearing, tonsure,’ 
and with Kelpu) {*qcr-s-yo), ‘ I shear, cut.’ The Greek lexico- 
graphers confused the two bases, and connected xoOpof, Kovp-q 
with Kovpa, as in the Elymolugicnm Magnum, s.v. Kovpotrwa: 
Koi'pos . . . Aryrrai Be *ni « £vpCn> avrov to yivaiov ; Etipnologi- 
cum Gudianurn, s.v. tcovpij ; sopif *«i Tun'ocuf xavp-q . . . V) 
K-sipoptigi In. Chi the other hand, both lexicons, as well as 
liesychius, rightly distinguish between Kovpijref and Kovprtre*. 

The Kovp?}T€s , then, may be regarded as meaning 
those who had undergone some form of tonsure, 
and this tonsure was one of, and perhaps among 
the Crocks the most important among, the rites 
of puberty-initiation. Hair among most primitive 
people is sacred because regarded as a source and 
vehicle of life (cf. art. Hair and Nails, vol. vi. 
pp. 474-477). The sprouting of the beard is a mark 
of virility attained ; and, as puberty both for man 


and for woman lias significance only in relation to 
marriage, Greek custom enacted that a young man 
should offer his beard and a maiden her locks 
before entering on marriage. Our earliest definite 
evidence for hair-shearing as a rite preliminary 
to marriage is in the Hivpolytos of Euripides 
(1425 ft’.). Artemis says to Ilippolytos : 

Ttpdc pryurraf tv rr«5A»i Toofavitf. 

Suxno • sopai yap a£vy yaptav trapof 
tcSpaf tctpovvrai troi. 

And Lucian (de Syr. Dea , 60), quoting the 
custom of Troezen, says that it was the same at 
Hierapolis in Syria. 

‘The youug men offer the flrstfrnlta of their beards (riv 
yevtluiv anapxpvTa-t), and they then let down the locks of the 
maidens, which have been sacred from their birth. They then 
cut these off in the sanctuary and place them in vessels, some 
of silver, and many of gold.’ Lucian notes that the name of the 
dedicator was often inscribed, and adds : 4 1 did this inyself 
when I was still a youth, and iny lock of hair and my name still 
remain in the sanctuary.’ 

The Kouretes, then, we may conjecture, were 
the mythological projection of youths who had 
undergone puberty-initiation. The custom of hair- 
shearing survived in the ceremony of icovpcw ns, 
which gave its name to the third day of the 
Apatouria at Athens, on which the youths and 
maidens wero enrolled on the phra try- lists, and 
the children’s hair was shorn and dedicated to 
Artemis. 

Strain devotes most of the 10th book of his 
Geography to tho discussion of the Kouretes. 
What puzzled him was that he knew of two sorts 
of Kouretes— one sort real young men living and 
giving their name to tribes living in Euboea, 
/Etolia, and Acarnania ; the other sort a kind of 
magical priest, a scnii-mythical person attendant 
on tho gods, and akin, according to him, to other 
mythical ministrants— like Satyrs, Seilenoi, and 
Tityroi— to Korybantes, Kabeiroi, Tdiran Daktyls, 
anti Telchinos. The confusion that seems hopeless 
to Strabo is cleared up for us by comparative 
anthropology. Two principles necessarily hidden 
from Strabo serve to unravel the tangle. First, 
we know now that social institutions tend to 
* project * mythological figures. Actual men danc- 
ing in animal skins for ritual purposes beget tho 
notion of mythical figures half-men, half-animal, 
e.g. SatyTs. Actual young initiates, or kouretes , 
tend to project mythological idealized Kouretes. 
The process is marked by the capital letter. The 
second principle is even more important. Tribal 
initiation ceremonies, once their purport is ob- 
Heured, tend to become tho mysteries of secret 
societies. Privileges once open to all at puberty 
are confined to the few willing to purchase them 
either by actual payment to already existing 
members or by submission to particular tests. 
The initiate, tho kourcs, develops into the pro- 
fessional medicine-man. 

All over Greece in primitive days there were 
presumably Kouretes, warriors who liad shorn their 
hair at puberty, but in Krete only do we find the 
Kouretes as a special sect of medicine-men or 
embryo priests. The chorus in the Hypsipyle of 
Euripides (frag. iii. 24) tell how Europa landed 
on holy Krete, rearer of Zeus, 'nurse of the 
Kouretes,’ and the Bacchants sing (Kur. Bach. 
119): 

2» BahApevp* Kovpi)- 

TO)V £a0tov T* KpijTCt* 

Atoyevrrope? evavXoi. 

In Krete, it would seem, was not only the sacred 
birth-place of Zeus, but tho marriage-chamber of 
the Kouretes. Here, though the Kouretes are 
half -mythologized, their primary function as mar- 
riageable initiates is still remembered, and in the 
light of this function we can understand the 
characteristic myth in which they appear as 
attendants of the Mother (Khea) and rearers and 
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protectors of the holy child (Zeus), as naiSorp6<poi 
and <f>0\aKet. 

* In the KreUn discourses the Kouretes are called the nurses 
and guardians of Zeus 1 (Strabo, x. 468). 

Krete, then, was by oommon consent the birth- 
place of the Kouretes, and, wherever Kretan 
civilization spread, the specialized Kouretes are 
apt to be found. Their particular geographical 
distribution is matter of the general history of the 
Bpread of Kretan civilization, and does not here 
concern us. 

The great central worship of Krete was the 
worship of the Mother-goddess. In the bridal- 
chamber {Oa\dfi€VfM) of Krete the young men, 
before they might win their earthly brides, were 
initiated to the Mountain-Mother, and became 
symbolically her consorts or husbands ; by this 
ceremony her fertility was promoted and theirs 
safeguarded. In natural sequence these potential 
fathers became the guardians of the Mother’s 
child, re-born each year, on whose re- birth the 
fertility of nature and man alike depended. This 
marriage of the initiate with the Queen or Mother 
underlies all the Kretan and Asia Minor mysteries. 
On an Orphic gold tablet the mystic avows Ae<nrobat 

inrb k6\tov (Svv xdovlai pa<rt\elas, and one formu- 
lary of the mysteries of Dea was virb rbv iracrbv 
virtbw, where the vatn-bs corresponds exactly to 
the marriage-chamber (da\dp.evfia) of the Kretan 
Kouretes. 

The functions of the kourcs in the secondary and 
derivative sense ns medicineman, a member of a 
secret society, wero not confined, any more than 
were those of the young tribal initiate, to that of 
marriage. It was the multiplicity of these func- 
tions that puzzled Strabo. He finds that the 
Kouretes are magicians, prophets, and armed 
dancers, as well as child-rearers, and always half- 
dmmonic. These manifold functions are natural 
enough if wo regard the Kouretes as a blend of 
medicine-man and eulturo-hero. The medicine- 
man is always half-diemonie, and often dressed up 
as a bogey; lie is always a seer and a healer, 
always charged with magical power, and it is 
interesting to find that Epimcnides, the great 
magician-healer of Krete who was summoned 
to Athens to purify the city, was hailed as the 
‘ New Koures * (Kovpfy, not KoDpos, as in the printed 
odd.). lie was a man of I’haistos, according to 
Plutarch (Vita Sol. xii.), ‘an adept in religious 
matters dealing with the lore of orgiastic and 
initiatory rites,* and his life, with its magical 
sleep in the Diktsean cave and its dream-taught 
lore, reads like the tale of the initiation of a 
savage medicine-man. 

Diodorus brings the Kouretes before us as 
culture-heroes, as the projections, half-historical, 
lialf-mythological, of man’s primitive energies and 
discoveries. They dwelt, lie tells us, on mountains 
and in wooded places and glens where there was 
natural shelter. They wero distinguished by their 
ingenuity in inventing things for the common 
good, '/‘hey first taught men to collect four-footed 
beasts in flocks, to tame wild animals, the art of 
bee-keeping, bow to hunt and shoot, and they 

• taught men how to live together in societies, and were the 
originators of harmony and a certain good order. They also 
discovered swords and helmets and armed dances, and by 
means of those they made a great din and deceived Kronos* 
(v. 65). 

Following Diodorus, modern mythologists have 
always explained the characteristic clashing of 
arms by the Kouretes as part of the tendance of 
the holy child. As such it appears in the reliefs 
and oii the various coins wuero the birth is 
represented. The Mother and child, or sometimes 
the child only, are figured in the centre, and above 
them the Kouretes clash their shields. Rend el 
Harris has shown that the shield- or, rather, 


cymbal * clashing was connected with the child’s 
sacred food, as much as or more than with the 
child. ‘Butter and honey shall he eat.’ His 
nursing mothers (rpofol) are Amalthea (‘ she of the 
milk ’) and Melissa, the honey-bee. It was ‘ a rude 
music meant to call the swarming bees to a new 
hive* ( Boanerges , p. 350). It finds its counterpart 
in the ‘noise of tin pans and kettles which may be 
heard in the neighbourhood of any cottage in the 
country when the bees are swarming.* Virgil 
remembers the connexion between bees and tne 
cymbals of the Mother. When the bees swarm, 
he says, strew bruised balm -leaves and honey- 
wort, 

‘Tinnitusque cie, et Matris quate cymbals circum* (Georg. 
iv. 04), 

and a little later ho definitely connects the bees 
and the Kouretes, speaking of the bees as 

'Curetum sonitus crepitantiaque aera secutae ' (ib. 151). 

It is important to note that on our earliest monu- 
ment representing the Kouretes— one of the votive 
bronze shields, found actually in the sacred cave 
on Mt. Ida and dating about the 8th cent. D.C. — 
tho Kouretos are clashing not shields but cymbals 
or a sort of gong. 

Though their aspect as culture-heroes was of 

S eat importance, the central function of the 
ouretes remained that of husbands and potential 
fathers. On the symbolic performance in ritual 
of this function depended the fertility and, in 
general, the luck or fate of the whole community. 
Of this, happily, wo are certain, owing to the 
discovery of a priceless monument, tho Hymn of 
the Kouretes, recently found at Palaikastro in 
Eastern Krete. The Hymn dates from about tho 
4th cent. A.D., but it embodies a much older 
original. It opens with an invocation to the 
* Kouros most great,* the mythical projection of 
the hand of kouroi. Ho is addressed as 4 Kronian,* 
as * Lord of all that is wet and gleaming * (irayKpaT^s 
ydvovi), i.e. lord of moisture and of life begotten and 
nurtured by moisture. Moreover— an all-important 
point — he is bidden to come to Dikte ‘for the 
year* (ts tviavrbv). The birth and nurture of tho 
holy child are then recounted — a birth which 
implied to tho ears of the initiated a sacred ritual 
marriage. The Hymn then passes to tho conse- 
quences of the holy birth. Because the child is 
annually born, the Seasons (Hone) began to he 
fruitful year by year ; the cause of tho Seasons, 
their order and way (Dike), is inaugurated, never 
again to be disturbed, and in virtue of this birth 
there results fertility for man and beast, for llocks 
and herds and bee-hives, for cities ami seafaring 
ships, and finally, by virtue of this goodly rite 
(Otpuv) of initiation, fertility for the newly initiated 
citizens (*<fs >»[eoi'>s iroXjriras). For all this the 
worshippers anil their god are bidden in primitive 
fashion to ‘leap* (66pc). The Kouretes stand then 
as salient examples of two fundamental principles 
in primitive Creek religions. (1) Mythological 
figures aro tho projection of (a) social structure, 
and (b) human activities. The Kouretes reflect 
tho inatiilinear social structure, which centres in 
the Mother and Child, with accessory eoiirort or 
consorts. Their religion was obscured and all but 
effaced by tho later patriarchal system in which 
the Father dominates the Mother, and in which 
tribal initiation at puberty has ceased to bo 
prominent; the human energies expressed by the 
Kouretes are those of fighting and fatherhood 
combined with early food -producing activities — 
the tending of flocks and herds and bees. (2) 
Primitive ritual is always magical in character; 
i.e., the worshipper dues what lie wants done, his 
rites are those of magical induction ; he marries 
that the land may be fertile, he tends symbolically 
a holy child that iiis own children may be nurtured. 
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Then, as the religious instinct develops, he projects 
a dujmon leader — a Greatest Kouros, to wnora he 
hands over the functions which he himself per- 
formed. 

2* Korybantes. — The Korybantes are but a 
specialized form of one function of the Konretes ; 
they are the embodiments or projections of the 
orgiastic ritual-dance. Their name is of interest ; 
it means ‘peak/ Thus the Macedonian form of 
koryphe , ‘ mountain-peak/ is korybe , and is probably 
akin to kurbasia, a peaked head-dress worn by, 
e.g. t the Persian king and the Homan Salii, figures 
near akin to the Kouretes. The Korybantes, like 
the Kouretes, had initiation-mysteries which seem 
to have emphasized death and burial rather than 
marriage and birth ; but it must be borne in mind 
that death and burial rites, folio wod by resur- 
rection, are equally effective ‘medicine’ for fertility 
with rites of marriage and birth. The Peak-Men 
were naturally, like the Kouretes, satellites of the 
Mountain-Mother, and in her honour celebrated 
wild mountain dances (<J/m£d<ria). Some said that 
they were the first men sprung from the Earth in 
the form of bees. Their worship was confused 
with that of tho Kabeiroi, and they were at home 
in Phrygia rather than in Kreto. To Plato the 
Korybantic dances are tho stock instance of 
orgiastic K&dapais (Legg. 790 D : tA tQv Kopvp&vrwv 
lipara),^ This sdOapois by dancing included for 
the ancient Kouretes and Korybantes, as for the 
modern savage, two elements apparently con- 
trasted, but in reality closely inter-connected— the 
expulsion of evil, i.e. barrenness, sickness, mad- 
ness, and the induction of good, i.e. fertility, health, 
growth, and sanity. To-day in French Guinea, 
while some of the natives sow seed, a man armed 
with a musket dances, and the intent of this is 
explained as twofold : for exorcizing the spirits and 
causing the grain to sprout; and in West Africa 
at sowing time half of the people go out armed for 
battle, the other half carry only farm tools. 

Litkraturh. — For literary and monumental evldonca Bee 
Roscher, s.v . 4 Kureten,’ DarembergSaglio, i.v/ Curetes,’ and 
O. Gruppe, Grieeh. Mylhol. und llrtigionsgeech., Munich, l&Ofi, 
Index, H.v. * Kureten' and 4 KOrybantea.’ For the Palaikaatro 
Hymn of the Kouretes boo three artt. In USA xv. 11908-091 
809-3(15, by R. C. Bosanquet, Gilbert Murray, and J. E. 
Harrison, discussing respectively the finding of the Hymn, 
the editing of the text, and its religions significance. For the 
Konretes us initiates and culture-heroes see J. E. Harrison, 
Them in, Cambridge, 1912, pp. Off., 61 ff. ; for their relation to 
matrilinear culture, ib. p. 492 ff. For the Kouretes as consorts 
of the Mother see A. B. Cook, Zeus, the lniht- European 
Sky God, Cambridge, 1014, p. 050, and ib. pp. 2a, 24, note 0, for 
the interpretation of the Kouretes as those of the shorn hair. 
For the Korybantes ue Peak-Men, ib. p. 107. For the cymbal- 
clashcrs mt bee-keepers see J. Rendel Harris, Boanerges, 
Cambridge, 1913, pp. 348-367. For prophylactic and inductive 
functions of armed dancing priests see J. G. Frazer, GB\ pt 
vi. , 4 The Scape-gout,' London, 1913, p. 231 ff . For bronze shields 
of the Idroan cave see F. Poulsen, Der Orient und die frilh- 
griechixche Kuml , Leipzig, 1912, pp. 74-82. 

J. E. Harrison. 

KRISHNA.— See Incarnation (Indian). 
KSHATRIYAS.— See Caste. 

KURDS.— See Sunnis, Kizil Bash. 

KURKOS.— i. Race, habitat, and census.— 

The Kttrkuw belong to the Munda family of India, 
and are closely akin to tho Kols of Cliota Nagpur 
and the Santa Is of the Santfil Parganas. 1 They 
inhabit the SAtpura hills and the contiguous plains 
in the Central Provinces, especially the Districts 
of lloshangdhiid, Nimar, Betal, and the Melghat 
I aluq of Ellichnur. Their total number, os given 
in t ho Census of 1911, was 152,363, which marks an 
increase of 27 per cent on tho returns of 1901, 
i For an account of the distribution of this family, and a 
discussion as to the propriety of the various terms by which it 
lias been dominated, see Linguistic Survey of India . iv. 110061 
2ff. ; and ef. Census of India, 1901, i. 278. 


whereas the latter showed a decrease of 8 per cent 
on those of the previous decade, due to the famine 
years from 1897 onward. 

2. Tribal organization.— The KflrkUs are also 
known by the name Mu&sl; but this, again, is 
used as a subdivisional name along with three other 
terms, viz. B&wariii, Rtlraa, and Bondoyft. Thus 
the Kdrkds are divided into four sub-tribes, mainly 
on a territorial basis, but also with a marked 
traditional cleavage approximating to caste dis- 
tinction. The sub-trit^s are further divided into 
totemic septs, named, for the most part, after trees, 
plants, animals, and other natural objects, animate 
or inanimate— e.g., ChilfttI ( Cresalpmia sepiaria), 
Jftmbfl ( Eugenia jambolana ), Bgt$ ( Gmctina ar- 
bor ea, Koxb.), Takher (cucumber), SftkOm (leaf), 
MfirirftnA (peafowl), Dhfiprl (ass), Akhandl (moun- 
tain), Kosa (earth), and Athoa (wooden ladle). 
Accounts vary as to the correct number of these 
septs. According to one version, each Bub-tribo 
has 36 septs. The writer of this article has been 
assured by Kttrkfts that the number is properly 
12 i, which is also the figure given by Driver ; 1 
but the sept names in actual use are found to 
exceed these limits, so that the statement is prob- 
ably due to Gon<J— and ultimately to Hindu— in- 
fluence. The origin of these sept divisions is 
naturally hidden in obscurity, though various 
stories are current which purport to give the 
explanation. The art. 1 Korku ’ in the Ethno- 
graphic Survey of the Central Provinces (iii. ‘Draft 
Articles on Forest Tribes’ [1907] 54) records a 
tradition that 

‘the names arc derived from trees and other articles in or 
behind which the ancestors of each sept took refuge after being 
defeated iu a great battle.’ 

A variant of this was told to the present writer 
to the effect that the names were given by Bhagwan 
on an occasion when he called the ancestors of the 
tribe into his presence and inquired whence they 
had come, and, as each one indicated the locality 
by reference to some special object, Bhagwan 
named him accordingly. Perhaps this version 
looks more in the direction of J. G. Frazer’s theory 
that the ultimate explanation of totemistic names 
is to be sought in connexion with primitive ignor- 
ance regarding the processes of procreation, though 
it would be precarious to lay particular stress on 
any special interpretation of such unstable tradi- 
tions. With the predominance of the totemic sept, 
there is a corresponding weakness in the develop- 
ment of the clan principle. But, while the latter 
fails to affect the general organization of the tribe, 
various degrees of relationship are distinguished 
with great particularity, as among the Hindus; 
and what Frazer ( Totemism and Exogamy , London, 
1910, iii. 21) notes as characteristic where tho 
* classificatory system ’ prevails holds good among 
the Kurktls, viz. that the language 
‘has separate terms for elder brother [dndd or dddu] and 
younger brother [boko], for elder sister [bdi or jiji) and younger 
sinter [bokoji], but no term for brother in general or for suiter 
In general. 1 

The Kflrkfls, like some sections of the Gond tribe, 
occasionally seek to establish a Rajput ancestry, 
and various tales are current with this intent. 
The element of truth here seems to be that some 
measure of intercourse has taken place, resulting 
in the loss of caste on the part of individuid 
Rajputs and their identification with the KCLrkd 
people. The term Raj Kdrkfl is, however, re- 
garded as an honourable distinction and is usually 
reserved for the wealthier and more powerful 
members of the tribe. 

3 . Social and religious practices.— The Kflrktts 
are animists, but their animism is modified by a 
considerable admixture of Hindu beliefs and prac- 
tices. This is reflected in the 1911 Census, which 

1 JASBe lxl. pt. I. [1893] 128 ff. 
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gives figures showing more than half the KflrkQ 
people as Hinduized. But the figures cannot be 
relied on as an exact index of the change. The 
process is too gradual and imperceptible to admit 
of mathematical treatment, especially at the 
hands of unskilled enumerators. The influence 
of Hinduism is distinctly noticeable in the current 
folklore of the Kfirkus, the simpler substrata of 
which are now largely overlaid with names and 
notions foreign to the tribal tradition. Thus the 
horse, which to the Kurkil is the agent of male- 
volent spiritual powers — a notion which perhaps 
echoes some old-time terror aroused by tho in- 
cursions of a warlike foe — has become associated 
with Indra; the crow, which fulfils & traditional 
function reminiscent of Noah’s raven and dove, 
is transformed into K ages war ; and the spiritual 
powers, which, according to the limitations of the 
Kfirktt language and the genius of their primitive 
animism, were expressed, in highest terms, by the 
names for the sun and the moon, are now resolved 
into a council of gods in which not only Bhagw&n 
but also Mahadeo, Indra, and other deities and 
demi-gods find a place. But the more original 
elements can usually be distinguished and the 
crude fabric of a naive cosmology pieced together. 
They have their own story of creation, in which 
man is fashioned from red earth ; stories to account 
for the origin of vegetation and of death ; a story 
of a lost revelation in which a dog, the agent of 
the beneficent spiritual powers ana tho enemy of 
the horse, appears with tho message written in 
the venation of a leaf of the Kende JSangan creeper 
— the signs are still there, but are no longer legiblo ! 
While the Kurkus are coining gradually to recog- 
nize Hindu deities and to observe some of the 
Hindu festivals, much of their religion is still 
peculiarly their own. Their everyday beliefs ami 
practices are of the aboriginal order, their normal 
hopes and fears continuing to find common ex- 
pression by means of animistic symbols and rites. 
Their more familiar objects of worship — Mutufi 
GfimOij (the village god), l)6ngor Gomoij (the 
jungle god), and Hardiill Gdmoij (the cholera god) 
— coino under this category. They usually consist 
of mere heaps of stones, frequently with a lump 
of quartz crystal on top. Gomoij is the Kurkvi 
word for tho sun, which, according to KiirkCL con- 
ceptions, is the supreme power in the universe. 
The Kurkus have their own priests (bhumkds), and 
are in no way dependent on Br&hmanical direction. 
The customs observed at the birth of a child, and 
at marriage and funeral ceremonies, are, in the 
main, likewise peculiar to the people, though in 
the case of marriage customs in particular there is 
a tendency to copy their Hindu neighbours. 

On the birth of a child, the father is excluded from the house 
for five days, and compelled to rest content with the shelter 
of a cattle-shod or similar building not used as an ordinary 
human habitation. Child-marriage is the exception among the 
Kurkus, though it is said to be increasing under Hindu in- 
fluence. The septs are exo^amous ; the sub-tribes normally 
endogamous. Usually a marriage is arranged through the media- 
tion of friends of the prospective bridegroom’s family. These 
wait upon the parents of the girl, who, as a matter of etiquette, 
reject the proposals and maintain their opposition thereto for 
a period which may extend from a few months to two years. 
But at last their consent is gained and the bride-price is agreed 
on— usually about sixty rupees. One peculiar custom observed 
at a Kurku wedding may be noticed here, because of its prob- 
able relation to earlier polygamous practices : tbe bridegroom 
and his cider brother's w'ife are made to stand on a blanket and 
embrace seven times. Sometimes the father of the girl insists 
on the would-be husband working for a period of years in lieu 
of the payment of the bride-price, but not Infrequently this 
leads to a runaway marriage on the part of the couple concerned, 
in which case an indemnity may be demanded of the boy’s 
parents. Polygamy is permitted, the main restriction being the 
practical one which arises from the very frequent absence of 
means to support a large household. The women-folk are well- 
treated, but there is no traoe of the matrlarchate with regard 
to sept-genealogy or inheritance : children belong to the sept 
of the father, and the property is divided among the widow and 
the unmarried sons. Kurkus may either burn or bury their 


dead. The latter is the more common method. The spirit of 
the deceased is set at rest at a subsequent ceremony called 
shiduli, in connexion with which elaboratu rites are per- 
formed, extending over three days, and consummated by the 
erection of a memorial post rudely carved with representations 
of tho sun and the moon, facing the east, and otner figures of 
men on horseback, dancers, apes, peacocks, fowls, crabs, spiders, 
trees, etc. 

The KdrkQs have many practices which give 
evidence of their belief in imitative and sympathetic 
magic. 

LiTERATcmn.— Ethnographic Survey of the Central Provinces, 
Hi. (All&hab&d, 1907) 49 fl. ; C. A. Elliott, Settlement Report 
Hosnangabad District, do. 1867 ; S. Hislop, Papers relating 
to the Aboriginal Tribes of the Central Provinces, Nagpur, 
1866, p. 26 ; Central Provinces Gazetteer, do. ls70, p. 49. 

John Drake. 

KURUKH.— See Oraons. 

KUSINAGARA (KuSanagara, or Kusin&ra 

[Pali]). — Tile most ancient name is said to have 
been Kusavati, which is connected in J at aka 531 
with a legendary king Kusa, son of Okkfika 
(Ik^vaku). Well-authenticated amt credible tradi- 
tion affirms that Gautama Buddha, Sakyaimmi, 
died and was cremated close to Kusinani, which 
consequently became one of tho four most holy 
places of Buddhism, and one of the most frequented 
pilgrim shrines. 

At the time of Buddha’s death (r. 487 B.C., or, 
as others prefer, 483), Kusinarft was described as 
‘ this sorry little town, this rough little town in 
tlie jungle, this little suburban town’ (Introd. to 
Jataka 95, tr. E. B. Cowell and U. Chalmers, i. 231), 
and evidently was a place of no intrinsic import- 
ance. But its association with tho last, scene of 
the Buddha’s life mado it famous throughout tho 
Buddhist world, and drow such multitudes of 
pilgrims that the petty town became the centre of 
important religious establishments and grew in 
population and size. It was visiled at the begin- 
ning of the 5th cent, after Christ by Ea-Ilian 
(Ea-Hsien), the first Chinese pilgrim, who writes 
briefly as follows : 

‘East from here [Itamagrilina] four [three, Ilral anil (Sites) 
yojanas , there is thu place where tho Iwir apparent IGauUuna 
Huddha] sent back Chapijaka with his white horse, ami them 
also a tope was erected. Four yojanas to the east from this 
(the travellers) came to the Charcoal tope, where there Is also 
a monastery. Going on twelve yojanas , still to the east, they 
came to the city of Ku&anagara, on the north of which between 
two treea, on tho hank of the Naimhjana river liliray.wivati, 
Heal; Ilsi-lien, Giles], is the place where the World-honouriu 
one, with his head to the north, attained parinirvopa (and 
died)’ (Travels, ch. xxiv., Legge’s version). The pilgrim men- 
tions several topes [rtupftti] and monasteries as still existing, 
and proceeds : 1 In the city the inhabitants are few and far 
between, comprising only the families belonging to the 
(different) societies of monks.’ He then traces the road in a 
south-easterly and easterly direction for 17 yojanas 112 -t 5, the 
6 being 10 in Legge] to VaiAali, the modern Hosaph (about 26* 
58' N,, 85° IV K.), which lies about 27 miles a little west of 
north from Patna. 

The earlier P&Ii account in tho Parinibhfina 
Sutta gives the names of several villages lying 
between Vai&Lli and Kusinagara (Kusinani) which 
would settle the position of the place, if they could 
he identified, but, unfortunately, thero is no clue 
to their identification. The next and only other 
detailed description of Ku6inugarn after that of 
Ea-Hian is that recorded by I linen Tsiang (Yuan 
Chwang), about A.l>. 037. He enters into much 
detail concerning both the geographical position 
of the town ana its topographical features. At 
first sight it would seem that his account should 
preclude all doubts, and yet, when it is critically 
considered, doubts remain as to the identification 
of the site. The publications enumerated in the 
Literature below examine the question in all its 
bearings. 

The later pilgrim agrees substantially with tho 
earlier in tne statement of the distance and 
direction of tho Ashes ( = Km hers = Charcoal) stupa 
from the fixed point of the Lumbini garden 
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(ltnmmindci), the distance according to Fa- Ilian 
being 12 yojanas, and according to fiinen Tsiang 
about 480 or 490 li, at the rato of 40 li to the 
yojanrt. In direction the only difference is that 
Fa- 11 inn gives an easterly bearing for all the 
stages, whereas Hiuen Tsiang places the Ashes 
ship a to the S.E. of the next preceding stage, 
namely, the stupa of Chamlaka’s return. He is 
habitually more precise in the indication of 
direction than his predecessor. Fa-IIian states 
that Kusinagara lay 12 yojanas (about 90 miles 
marching distance) to the east of the Ashes stupa, 
Hiuen Tsiang docs not give the distance, but places 
Kusinagara to the N.E. of that stupa, and notes 
that the road was a narrow and dangerous path, 
infested with wild oxen, wild elephants, and 
murderous robbers who haunted the great forest. 

From those elements, combined with the state- 
ment that Kusinagara was close to the river 
Airavati (al. Ajitavatl, al. Hiranyavati), the 
present writer deduced the conclusion that the 
site of Kusinagara must be sought in Nepal beyond 
the passes, close to the Little llfiptl or Airavati, 
somewhere about 84° 51' E., 27“ 32' N. General 
H.H. Prince KhadgaSumsher Jung liana Bahadur, 
sometime Governor of West Nepal, in a letter to 
the Pioneer Mail , dated Feb. 26, 1904, doclarod 
that the spot where Gautama Buddha attained 
nirvana ‘was at the confluence of the Hiranyavati 
and AchiravntI, near Bhavasar Ghat,’ i.e. the 
confluence of the Little ltapti with the Gandak. 
That site seems best to satisfy the terms of both 
the pilgrims’ itineraries us traced from the Lumhini 
garden, but the identification has not boon verified 
by local examination. So far, the result of the 
investigation seems to he satisfactory enough ; 
but, when wo come to discuss the bearings of 
Kusinagara in relation to two other fixed points, 
Benares and VaiAftli, fresh difficulties arise. Fa- 
Hian makes Vaisfth lie in a south-easterly direction 
from Kusinagara, at a distance of 17 yojanas 
( -about 127 miles), and those details do not at all 
suit the site indicated in Nepal, while they suit 
t lie rival site near Kasift. Union Tsiang reckons 
about 700 li (say 130 miles marching distance) 
from Kusinagara to the kingdom of Benares, in a 
south-westerly direction. If he meant to reckon 
the distance to the city of Benares, the actual 
distance from the supposed Nepalese site is much 
greater ; but, if we assume that the distance was 
reckoned to the river Ghagra (Gogra), the pilgrim’s 
estimate might bo accepted. These remarks are 
enough to indicate the nature of the difficulties 
which exist in interpreting the detailed itineraries 
recorded by the Chineso pilgrims in the 5th and 
7tli centuries. Full statement and discussion of 
those difficulties is impossible in this place. 

Kusinagara has usually been identified with the 
remarkable group of Buddhist ruins lying near 
Kashi (about 26° 45' N., 83° 55' E.), 35 miles due 
east from Gorakhpur city and in the Gorakhpur 
District. The principal remains, which lie in the 
lands of Rignnpur, to the west of Kasia, were 
formerly enclosed within a boundary wall sur- 
rounding a space of about 36 acres. They comprise 
many structures, including a great stupa and a 
temple containing a colossal recumbent image of 
the Dying Buddha, almost unique in India, and 
executed in the 5th cent. A.D. Excavation has 
proved that the site was regarded as one of the 
JiMiost sanctity continuously from the time of 
ASoka to the end of the 12tli cent. —during some 
fourteen or fifteen centuries. Sevoral great mon- 
asteries of various dates have been revealed, besides 
other buildings and crowds of votive stupas. The 
site unquestionably was one of the most venerated 
spots in the world* for Buddhist pilgrims, and the 
colossal image of the Dying Buddha agrees well 


with Hiuen Tsiang’s description of a similar image 
at Kusinagara. But iu other respects the remains 
do not agree with the pilgrim’s detailed acconnt. 
He saw the remains of a walled town. 

‘The city walls,’ he obierve*, 'were in ruins, and thetownsand 
villages were deserted. The brick foundations of the "old 
city ” (that is, the city which had boon the capital) were above 
ten li [2 miles) in circuit ; there were very few Inhabitants, the 
interior of the city being a wild waste ’ (Watters, II. 26). 

It is difficult to believe that all trace of the old 
walls should have disappeared, but it is admitted 
that now there is no sign of them, although plenty 
of extremely ancient fortifications remain at 
numerous sites in the Gorakhpur District. In the 
neighbourhood of Kasia there is no considerable 
town, and tho demand for bricks has never been 
large. Moreover, the pilgrim places the Ajitavatl 
(rt/. Airftvatl, al. Hiranyavati) river to tho N.W. 
of the town, but there is no river near Kasia. He 
also states that in his time the great stupa , although 
ruinous, was still above 200 ft. high. The existing 
jjreat st upa, re-constructed or repaired apparently 
in the 5th cent., prior to the pilgrim’s visit, never 
can have been more than half that height. These 
facts led the present writer in 1896 to reject 
decisively the iaentifieation of the remains near 
Kasia with Kusinagara. His finding to that effect 
was generally accepted for some years. 

The later explorations of the Archaeological 
Survey, however, have produced fresh ovidence 
complicating the problem. Many hundreds of 
seals belonging to tne Mahftparinirvana monastery 
have been discovered, besides others belonging to 
the Makutahandha or Bandhana ('Diadem ’) mon- 
astery. Both those institutions undoubtedly were 
at Kusinagara. The fact that most of the seals 
were broken, as if torn from lettors and parcels, 
seetns to indicato that the sealed packets were 
sent from KuMnagara to the dependent institution 
near Kasia. The people at the latter place cannot 
have addressed letters to themselves. 1 he inference 
thus deduced is confirmed by the discovery of one 
seal-die belonging to the Vethadipa or Vi$nudvlpa 
monastery, which stood at one of the eight places 
among which the relics of Buddha were originally 
divided. So far as the seals go, they lead to the 
conclusion that the ruins near KasiS mark the site 
of Vethadipa or Viijnmlvipa. 

A still later discovery, however, throws doubt 
on that conclusion. The Survey found enshrined 
in the relic chamber of the stupa adjoining the 
colossal recumbent image a copper plate dis- 
tinctly inscribed as having been deposited ‘ in the 
\Parini]rvdna chaitya .’ We know that a build- 
ing called the Parinirvdna temple (‘temple du 
Pan-nio-pan’) existed at Kusinagara (travels of 
Ta-ch'Gng-tGng in Chavannes, Voyages de pHerins 
bouddhistes , p. 73). That discovery of the copper 
plate, consequently, seems to indicate that tho 
remains near Kasia must be those of Kusinagara. 
Tho only other conceivable explanation is that the 
shrine at Visjnudvipa also may have been called a 
Parinirvdna chaitya. The remark must be added 
that the bearings from Kusinagara to both Vaisali 
and Benares as given by both pilgrims agree much 
better with the Kasia site than with the Nepal 
site. On the other hand, it has been shown that 
tho detailed itineraries from the Lumhini garden, 
an absolutely certain fixed point, cannot be recon- 
ciled with the position of tho Kasift site, which, 
moreover, has no river and no walled town. 

On tho whole, the present writer is of opinion 
that the remains near Kasia most probably are 
those of Vethadipa or Visnudvipa, that the site of 
Kusinagara is to be sought in Nepal, and that it is 
most likely to be found at the confluence of the 
Littlo ltapti with the Gandak. But positive 
certainty is not attainable at present. Almost 
conclusive evidence against the Kasift site is 
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afforded by the testimony of the pilgrims that in 
or about a.d. 405 and 637 Ku&magara and its 
vicinity lay desolate and in ruins, whereas wo know 
that at tlie Kasia site building was in active 
progress during the 5th cent., and that it continued 
for some seven centuries lator. Moreover, it is not 
credible that the road from Kasia to Benares can 
ever have been the narrow and difficult path, 
infested by wild beasts and robbers, described by 
Iliuen Tsiang. His account suits well if applied 
to the passes of the Somesar range. 

Literati'rf!.— I. Pall— Ida hnparinibbdna Sutta, text iti 
JRAS , new ser., vols. vii., vili., tr. Rhys Davids In SHE xi. 
(1900); Jdtnkas , nos. 95, 405, 631, text, ed. V. Fausboll (7 vols., 
Copenhagen, 1877-07), tr. K. U. Cowell, W. H. D. Rouse, etc. 
(0 vols. and index, Cambridge, 1895-1013), i. 281, iv. 03, v. 141, 
146 f., 153ff., 103. 

II. Chinese.— Fa-Hian (Fa-Hslen), Travel*, eh. xxiv. in any 
of the versions; Hiuen Tsiang (Yuan • Chwang), Buddhist 
Records of the Western World, bk. vi., in any of the versions 
(the remarks of T. Watters, On Vuan Chwang’s Travels in 
India, London, 1905, ii. 25-45, are specially valuable and cite 
other Chinese works) ; 1-Tslng, A Record of the Buddhist Bel i- 
//ion, tr. J. Tnkakusu, Oxford, 1896, p. xxxiii ; Voyages des 
pUerins louddhistes, Fr. tr. E. Chavannes, Paris, 1894, p. 73 
(the travels of Ta-ch'£ng-t6ng). 

ill. Modern aiicii.-f.olooica t, accounts. — D. Liston, 
JASB vi. (1837) 477; R. M. Martin (Buchanan-Hamilton), 
Eastern India, London, 1838, ii. 867 (those two account 
aro unimportant); A. Cunningham, Arch. Survey Rep., i., 
xvii., xviii., xxii. (1871-85), see General Index ; V. A. Smith, 
The Remains near Kaexa. Allahabad, 1896. ‘ KuninUri or 
KuAinagara and other Buddhist Holy Places,’ JRAS, 1902, pp. 
139*163 ; J. P. Vogel, Ann. Rep. Arch. Surv. India, Calcutta, 
1904-05, pp. 43-58, ib., 1005-06, pn. 61-66, ib., 10064)7, pp. 
44-67, ‘Some Seals from Kasia,' JRAS, 1907, p. 366, ‘Arch. 
Exploration in India,' 1910-11, ib., 1912, pp. 123-127 (discovery 
of copperplate); F. E. Pargiter, ‘A Copperplate discovered 
at Kasia,’ ib., 1913, pp. 161-163 ; J. P. Vogel, S. Konow, and 

I. F. Fleet, ' Vejhadipa, Visr.iudvipa,' ib., 1907, pp. 1049-1054 ; 

J. H. Marshall, ‘Arch. Explor. in India, 1906-07’ ib., 1007, 

pp. 993-905 ; Indian Atlas, Sheet 102 (this sheet shows the 
Tililr Nadi at the N.W. corner, close to Rummindtt [Lumbini 
garden], which falls just outside tho map). The writer of thiB 
article suggests that 4 the upadiaitya named Vismldha in the 
land of the Mallas,’ i.e. Tirhut, mentioned in a Tibetan work as 
one of the most undent buildings in India, may be the 
parinirva^a chaitya near Kasia, which was dependent (t/pa) 
on the homonymous holy place at Kuiinagara ( Ostasialische 
Zeitschr. ii. [Berlin, 1914] 4S3). V. A. SMITH. 

KWAN- YIN. — K wan -yin or Kwan-slii-yin 
(Kwan-non or Kwan-je-on in Japanese) is the 
Chinese name for Avalokitesvara, and means ‘one 
who looks {kuan) towards a (supplicatory) sound 
{yin) of the world {shi). f 

I. History. — (a) China . — The oldest Chinese 
name was Kuang-shi-yin, * shining over the sound 
of the world,’ 1 and the original name appears at 
about the same time in a vague transcription, ‘ A- 
lia-Lou-hunn/ in a Sukhavatlvyuha text trans- 
lated into Chinese A.n. 147-180.* The worship of 
lvwnn-yin, however, does not seem to have been 
very popular until Kumarajlva translated the 
Saddhar mu pun dnrika (the ‘ Lotus of the Good 
Law’), A.i». 40i3-412, iu which he introduced the 
name Kwan-slii-yin, of which Kwan-yin is a 
curtailed form. The section on the Samanta- 
mukha (25th in Chin, and 24th in Skr.) of the 
text in question specially relates to the Bodlii- 
sftttva, and has been widely read in China. 8 

The popularity of the belief was fur ther increased 
when the famous Clii-i, the founder of the Tien- 
t’ai school in China, wrote several treatises on the 
Santantamukha section (589-61 8), 4 and since that 
time practically all the schools of Chinese Buddhism 
seem to have adopted the worship. 

The pilgrims who witnessed the worship of the 
saint in India also contributed much to the propaga- 
tion of the belief at home. Fa-Hian (399-414) say? 
that all the followers of the Mahiiyana in India 
honour the saint, and, when his home-bound ship i? 

l Biiuviu Nanjio, Catalogue of the Chinese TripHaka, Oxford 
1883, no. 282 (a.d. 148-170). 

'i lb. no. 25. 

» J. Takakusu, Record of the Buddhist Religion ... by 
I-Tsing, oxford, 1896, p. 162. 

4 Nanjio, Cat., non. 1555, 1557, 1562. 


in danger during a gale, he hastens to pray to him. 
Hiuen Tsiang (629-045), who introduced a new 
translation of the name, via. Kuan-ts’u-ts’ai, ‘ Self- 
existent who gazes* or ‘Gazing Lord/ records the 
presence of images of the saint almost everywhere in 
India, and mentions a pftju to him by King* Siladitya 
of Kr.naui during tho festival. I-Tsing (671-695) 
list nguishes the Maluiy&na from the HinayAna 
by! he worship of Bodhisattvas, which is peculiar 
to the former. These facts are fully borne out by 
the discovery of the sculptured images of the saint 
from the vailey of Gandhfira to tho caves of Ellora 
for a period of about eight or nine centimes. 

With the introduction into China of the mantra 
school of Buddhism during the Tang ami t he Sung 
dynasties (c. a.d. 700-900), the cult of Kwan-yin 
seems to have become exceedingly powerful, its 
climax being readied in the reign of Wendsung, 
who, in 828, ordered that an image of Kwan-yin 
should bo set up and worshipped in all monasteries 
of the Empire, which then numbered about 44, 600. 1 
We do not know its fate after the decline of the 
mystic school in China. 

[b) Japan.— The worship of Kwan-non in Japan 
is almost as old as the introduction of Buddhism 
(A.D. 552). In tho reign of tho Empress Sui-ko 
(593-G28) the saint found an able devotee in the 
Crown Brine© ShOtoku, who built a special hall for 
him called Yume-dono, ‘Hall of Dreams/ in the 
HOriuji monastery. Here ho used to sit and medi- 
tate every morning before he attended to State 
aii'airs. lie himself wrote a commentary on the Sad- 
dha rmap un da rikn, including the Samanta mukha 
section. The subsequent development of Japanese 
Buddhism centres in the text of the ‘ Lotus/ the two 
powerful sects of Tendai and liokk 6 being founded 
on the doctrine of the text. The twelve sects of 
Japanese Buddhism all honour or worship the saint 
directly or indirectly ; there is, in fact, no other 
deity so popular as Kwan-non. lie is the principal 
figure in art, both pictorial and plastic, in general 
literature, ami in the religious life of the Japanese. 

A religious reform movement started lately, 
basing its foundation solely on tho doetrino of 
Avalokitesvara, and it is fairly successful. 

2. General character. — Kwan-yin is a bodily 
healer as well as a saviour, llis gelation to 
Ainitabha is like that of Maitreya to Snkyatnuni, 
and the boundless mercy of AmitaUm is made 
known only through bis elfovts. Until all beings 
have been saved he himself will not become Buddha. 
He would, it is said, ever remain in midstream 
with his boat ready to carry beings across. There 
are more than 60 books in the Chinese Tiipitaka 
which profess to teach the mercy of tho saint. 

Tho principal exposition, however, w ill lie found 
in the Saniantamulcha section already mentioned. 
The devotee* make this a separate text, culling it 
the ‘Avalokitesvara sulra/ and recite it every day. 
The expedients ( upa pa) with which lie approaches 
the world are minutely described in the text, and 
aro literally believed by the people. 

3 . Incarnations. — Thirty -three manifestations 
in which Kwan-yin has approached the people are 
given in Kumarajiva’s translation of the ‘Lotus/ 
whereas in the Sanskrit text only sixteen are 
mentioned. But the number thirty-three lias 
become 80 sacred and peculiar to the saint in China 
and Japan that a simple mention of thirty thiee 
avatars implies him. \Yhile instructing the people 
he would assume any form of incarnation that was 
necessary, such as a Buddha, Pnif/p-hahuddha, 
Aravaka (‘disciple’), Brahma, India. Uvnra, Mnlie- 
svara (Siva), the heavenly general (N. ntipati), Yai- 
sravana (Kubcra), a Baja, a mei chant, a female 
merchant, a retired man, a retired woman, a 
minister, a minister’s wife, a Bialmmn, a female 

1 See E. H. Parker, China and Religion, London, 1901, p. 135. 
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Brahman, a mendicant, a female mendicant, an 
updsaka (layman), an updaika (lay woman), a boy, a 
girl, a deva > a ndga , a yakya (demon), a gandharva 
(heavenly musician), an asura, bgamda, a kinnara, 
a rmhoraga (great serpent), or vajra-pdiii . That 
the number thirty- three was not originally in- 
tended, however, is obvious from the fact that the 
names enumerated often differ from one another. 
Actually thirty-three forms of Kwan-yin have l>een 
created and often represented in art. In Japan 
there are thirty-three sacred places of pilgrimage 
where some one of the seven Kwan-nons given below 
is enshrined and worshipped. The thirty-three 
shrines of the Western region (Saikoku) are the 
most famous, while those of the Eastern region 
(Ban-td) and those of Chichibu are also renowned. 
Besides, there is in Kyoto a great hall of Kwan- 
non called the ‘Thirty-three partitioned Hall’ 
(San-ju-san-gen-do), which contains 1,000 images 
of the saint. There are smaller heads on the fore- 
heads and haloes, or held in the hands of these 
images, altogether making up the number 33,333. 

4. Activities.— Seven cases of distress are gener- 
ally specified in which Kwan-yin is ready to extend 
his hand of mercy. These are generally selected 
from the thirteen cases of distress of the Samanta- 
mukh'i section ; they are dangers caused by a sword, 
fetters or chains, tire, water, demons (rdk?asa), 
goblins (bhitta), and an enemy. Sometimes danger 
by storm is added to those to make four pairs 
complete, and facilitate pictorial representation. 

In the so-called Buddhist litany represented in 
some sculptured reliefs of Ajanta (no. 4), Ellora 
(no. 3), Aurangabad (no. 7), and K&nheri (no. 4), we 
can trace several Rcenes of dangers more or less 
akin to the above seven. In the cave of Ajanta 
(no. 4) we see a representation of dangers from an 
elephant, a lion, an enemy with a sword, and a 
young man against a woman, on ono row, and 
those from a Are, a snake, a flood, and a female 
against a male, on the cither, while a standing 
figure of Kwan yin is represented at the centre. 
In Ellora (no. 3), tire, sword, and flood are notice- 
able, while the rest are quite indistinct. In one of 
the eastern caves, Aurangftbftd (no. 7), we have a 
very good representation of the litany. The eight 
scenes are specified by a fire, a sword, a thief, and 
a shipwreck on the right, and a lion, a snake, an 
elephant, and a man with a woman on the left. 
Kwan-vin is flying towards the centre to their rescue. 

Further, in one of the 108 caves of Kanheri (no. 
4) the scenes are ten instead of eight: (1) a girl 
with a man ; (2) a man in a striking attitude before 
a snake-king ; (3) a man brandishing a sword 
against a female with a child ; (4) a man with a 
stick before another who is prostrating himself ; 
(5) a man squatting and one side invisible ; (6) an 
elephant; (7) a lion; (8) a serpent; (9) a man 
lifting botli hands over his head, his body in- 
visible, probably drowning; (10) a man with his 
hands raised, probably in a pushing attitude. 
Thus almost all the thirteen cases mentioned in 
the ‘Lotus* are to bo found represented in these 
caves, which are probably excavations of the 7th or 
Sfcli cent, and are certainly Mahayanistic. 

We can safely conclude from these facts, and 
from the records of eye-witnesses of the same 
period, that the text of the Samantamukha section 
of the ‘ Lotus,’ or at any rate the belief in Kwan- 
yin as tho saviour of the distressed world, was in 
vogue and very popular among Buddhists during 
the same period as it was in China and Japan. 

5. Kwan-yins adopted into the mystical school 
of Buddhism. — Six or seven Kwan-yins are enum- 
erated and often represented in art in China and 
Japan, especially in the latter. 

(1) Ar.v&volokitoAvara (flhd-Kwan-non, ‘Holy 1 ), otherwise 
called Mah&k&rugika (‘Great Compassionate This is the 


origins! BodhUattra and the most Buddhistic of all Kwan-yina. 
He is always shown with a lotus-flower In the left hand, with 
his right hand held up to his breast, and with or without an 
image of Ainit&hha over his head. 

(2) Sahasrabhuja (Sen-ju, ‘ Thousand-armed otherwise 
called Sahasranetra (Sen-gen, ‘Thousand-eyed’), or Mahil* 
podmar&ja (‘Great Lotus King*). This Kwan-yin, as he has 
the names common to Yispu, Indra, and Durgk, seems to have 
been borrowed from the Br&hmanioal deities. He ie generally 
represented with three eyee (trilochana) and forty or thirty- 
eight arms, the palm of each hand being marked with an cje. 
Among the things which he carries are a sword, an arrow, a 
halberd, an axe, a vajra, a hook, a rope, or a skull-banner, mostly 
peculiar to Durgft. He is far the most popular of all Kwan-yins, 
at least in Japan, fifteen of the thirty-three shrines having him 


horse-headed, two-tusked, and with eight arms, two of which 
hold a vajra and a lotus. He is a daitya (demon), hostile to Vtypu 
in the Hindu pantheon, probably converted into a Tantra deity 
by mystic Buddhists. Only one of the thirty-three temples 
gives the place of honour to him. 

(4) Ek&da&unukha (Ju-ichi-men, ‘Eleven-faced’). He has 
elevon faces, of which the three front are compassionate, the 
three left wrathful, and the three right admonishing, while tho 
one at the top and the proper face show equanimity. He has 
four arms, which carry a rosary, a lotus, a waterpot, and a mark 
of abhayanda (‘ bestowing security ’), t'.e. a raised hand with its 
palm outward. EJcidadottama, * chief of the oleven (BudrasV 
is an epithet of Siva, and so is Chaturb&hu (‘Four-armed X 
Thus this Kwan-yin too seems to have originated from the 
Hindu deity. Five places of worship are accorded him. 

(5) Chapdi (according to Nanjio, Chupdi), otherwise called 
Saptakotibuddhamatr (‘ Mother of seven Kofis of Buddhas ’). 
Different from the rest of the Kwan-yins, this is from the begin- 
ning a female deity, and her name is never translated, being 
always (Jhun-t'i In Chinese and Jun-iei in Japanese. She is re- 
presented with three eyes ( trilochana ) and eighteen arms (a${d- 
daiabhuia), and Is no other than Chamli Maha-devi Durga, also 
called ‘ the Goddess of eighteen arms, 1 who destroyed the amra 
Mahiga. An auspicious pot ( bhadrakumbha ), a mark of security 
(ahhay andamuiir a), a rope, a lotus, a vajra , etc., are among 
the articles carried by her. Only one place honours her. 

(0) Chakravartichintamani, or sometimes Chinlamapichakra 
(Nyo-i-rin, * Wishing wheel He is generally two-armed, rarely 
six-armed, and Is represented in a meditative attitude with his 
right hand against his cheek, his head slightly turned to the 
right, and his left hand on his left knee. When he is six-armed, 
he carries a wishing gem (chinlamaqi), a wheel (chakra), a 
rosary, and a lotus. He occupies six places of worship. 

(7) ArnoghaprUa (Fu-ku-ken-Haku, ‘Unfailing rope’), or some- 
times simply Amogna (‘ Unerring *). The common feature of this 
Kwan-yin is that he has throe faces and eight arms, and a rope 
in his hand. As Amogha is the name of Siva and a rope is often 
carried by Durgi, this deity also is probably imported from tho 
Hindu pantheon. One of the thirty -tnreo shrines is sacred to him. 

6. Kwan-yins known among Buddhists gener- 
ally, — We shall name only five hero, which are 
important for their artistic representations. 

(1) Byaku-e (Pau^d^v^wni, ‘ Whito-robed ’), the goddess 
with a white veil and robe, is the chief favourite among artists. 
Two other Kwan-yins, Byaku-shin (Svetabhagavati, ‘White- 
bodied deity') and YO-l (Palk&vali, ‘ Leaf-streaked ’),i are 
closely allied with this deity. 

(2) Yd-riu (‘ Willow-tree ’). The peculiarity of tills deity is a 
willow leaf either held in the hand or placed in a pot beside 
her. The origin of this emblem is doubtful, though an off-hand 
explanation is not wanting among Buddhists. It may have 
originated from an ollvo tree or a palm-leaf, seeing that the 
goddesses Athene and Victory have been sculptured in Gan- 
dharo. It is, however, just possible that it may be of purely 
Chinese origin, for we do not know how far this form of Kwan- 
yin carries us back. 

(3) Gyo-ran (' Fish-basket’) is another very popular deity who 
carries a basket with a fish in it. Uo is probably a counterpart 
of the fish avatdr of Vippu, or a representation of Matsyendraor 
Minan&tho, who is sometimes worshipped in India and Nepal. 

(4) Koyosu (' Easy -child-birth ’) is a female Kwan-yin like 
Tara, and is often represented with a child in her arm or below 
her. Properly speaking, she is not a separate Kwan-yin, for 
any Kwan-yin who is celebrated as answering prayers for easy 
labour can be called Kovasu. It was under this name that the 
Madonna of the Christian Church found her way among the 
worshippers of the Virgin, during the period of persecution in 
Japan under the Shogunato government (1603-1307). 

(5) Shftgyd (Nilakant-haiSvara, * Blue-necked lord ’) seems to 
be another imported from the Hindu pantheon, for Nilakaylha 
is the name of a form of Siva in his capacity of churning the 
ooean. He is white and three-faced, with a lion's face on the 
right and a boar’s on the left. The Buddha Amitabha is found 
on his proper head. He has four arms, whioh hold a stick, a 
lotus, a wheel, and a conch-shell. 

7. The sacred resort of Kwan-yin. — As this 
article is in a way a continuation of that on 
AvalokiteSvara (?.v.), all the characteristics of the 
saint found there are omitted here. Only one 

1 Nanjio, no. 978 ; Pargasavari seems to be an error. 
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thing not found there has to be supplied here. 
That is Potala, Potalaka, or Potar&ka, 1 the name 
of a place sacred to the Bodhisattva, and never 
separated from the worship. It is somotimes said 
to be an island in the sea or sometimes a rocky 
bill. We have Potala ( = IIarfl\a), a harbour at 
the mouth of the Indus in an island called Fatale, 9 
and the river here is said to begin to form a Delta 
like the Nile. If this name can be identified with 
Fatara, now Patera, the capital of Lycia in Asia 
Minor on the eastern side of the mouth of the 
river Zanthus, we can further identify Avalokita 
or Apalokita (in Pali) of Potalaka with Apollo 
Patareus, both being in this case patron deities of 
mariners. This conjecture was once proposed by 
the present writer to solve the riddle of the strange 
name ‘Avalokita,* though there are some philo- 
logical difficulties in the identifications. Bo tnis as 
it may, the name Potala is always transferred with 
the worship of the saint. In the 7th cent, we find 
Potalaka as the resort of Kwan-yin in the eastern 
side of the Malaya range near the extreme corner 
of the south coast of India. 8 The island Pu-t’o-lo 
(Potala), in the Chusan group of!” Ningpo, is the 
centre of the worship of Kwan-yin in China. This 
shrine was founded by a Japanese priest, Ye-gaku 


by name, who was sent by an Imperial order to 
China as a Buddhist student, but remained there 
as the founder of the famous Pu-t’o-lo (Potala) 
monastery (a.d. 868). 

We are familiar with the existence of the Potala 
palace in the heart of Tibet as the residence of an 
incarnated Kwan-yin, viz. the Dalai Lama; and 
in Japan we can trace two or three places which 
bear the Buddhistic name Fu-da-la-ku as shrines 
of K wan -non. 

8. The formula of invocation.— The famous six- 
syllable formula, Oth mani pad me hum , was once 
Indian, for it is often mentioned in the texts 
of the Chinese Tripitaka translated from Sanskrit 
(see art. Jewel [Buddhist]). At present, how- 
ever, this formula is exclusively Tibetan or at 
least Lfimaistic. The non-Lftmaistio Buddhists 
use the old formula Namo ’ valokitetivaram Bodhi - 
sattmlya ( Namu -Kwan-jc-un-Bosatsu), ‘ Hail to the 
Bodhisattva Avalokitesvara.’ 

IiiTicRATUKii.— E. Burnouf, L« Lotus de la bmine Ini, Paris, 1852, 
oh. xxiv. ; H. Kern, Saddhannapun^arika (SUE xxi. 1 18841), 
ch. xxiv. ; Kern and Bunyiu Nanjio, Saddhannapu-ptfarixa 
(text), in Bibliotheca Buddhica x., St. I*e tern burg, 1908, pp. 438- 
456; L. A. Waddell, The Buddhism of Tibet, Ixjndon, 1896, 
Index, s.v. ' Avalokita * ; S. Beal, A Catena of Buddhist Scrip- 
tures, do. 1871, pp. 383-416. J. TAKAKUSU. 
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LABOUR.— See Employment, Economics. 

LAISSEZ-FAIRE.— So great a part has this 
celebrated phrase played in economic and sociologi- 
cal, and even in religious, discussion during the 
past century that a whole book was published at 
Berne in 1886 upon the maxim— A. Onckon’s Die 
Maxime La issez Jaire ct Inissez passer. The occasion 
of its origin is perhaps best understood by a com- 
parison of the policies of two great French Ministers 
of Finance — Colbert (1619-83) and Turgot (1727- 
81). The former, towards the end of the 17th 
cent., brought industry and commerce under a 
system of extreme regulation and coercion ; his 
ideals were those of the Mercantilists — protection, 
subsidy, and privilege. A century later, we see a 
complete reversal oi this policy m the financial 
a*l ministration of Turgot, who worked on the 
principle of commercial freedom. Between these 
two men stand the founders of scientific economics 
in France, whose school is usually known under the 
name of the Physiocrats. It is said, indeed, that 
the first authentic use of the phrase laissez-faire 
was a retort made by a merchant to Colbert himself. 

The names which are of chief importance are 
those of Gournay (1712-59) and Quesnay ( 1 694— 
1774). Gournay was an administrator rather than 
an economist, but he had great influence on Turgot, 
who accompanied him on some of his official 

t ’ourneys. it is through Turgot that we know of 
lis principles. In his Eloge of Gournay, Turgot 
attributes to him maxims of trade anu welfare, 
based on the utmost liberty of personal competition, 
and on the view that private interest and general 
welfare were coincident, if this kind o! freedom 
were given. The complete phrase laissezfairc , 
1 Potalag&ma occurs in the Buddhacharita (Chinese), aiul 
Potala and Potalaka are the names of two demons living there 
(see SBE xix. [1883)244). 

3 See Monier- Williams, Sanskrit- English Dictionary, Oxford, 
1872, s.v. ‘ Potala’ ; Ptolemy, vii. L 69 ; Pomponius Mela, iii. 7 ; 
see also 0. Lassen, 2nd. Alterthumskunde , l. a [Leipzig, 18671 125, 
H.* [1874] 191 f., and especially V. A. Smith, Early Hist, of 
India*, Oxford, 1908, pp. 99-102. 

< S. Julien, Mimoirm de Uwuen-Thsang, Paris, 1857-68, x. 128. 


laisscz passer is first attributed to him. Quesnay 
was the real head of the Physiocrats, and holds a 
place in French economic science similar to that of 
Adam Smith in Great Britain. Competition and 
self-interest were the bonds out of widen a compact 
system of industrial life could alone bo created. 
Though he does not use the phrase laissez-faire , ho 
is obviously in line with the movement. 

In view of the expressions of Adam Smith, it is 
of importance to note that the identification of 
laissez-faire with the * natural system ’ had taken 
place in France in the writings of the economist 
Boisguillebert (1646-1714). It was left to Smith 
to introduce into the system a still further idea — 
that of roligious guarantee. 

Free competition as the advantageous, as the 
natural, and as the divinely ordered basis of 
industry— these are tho steps of the development. 
The evil aspects of the phrase are usually charged 
to Adam South’s account, and it is, therefore, of 
interest to understand his statement of the case. 
Smith was not only an economist, but a moral 
philosopher, and a Scottish one at. that. The 
classical passages of tho Wealth of Nations (1770) 
are in bk. iv. ch. ii. They sum up and extend the 
whole preceding statement of laissez-faire , without, 
however, using the phrase itself. What is of 
advantage to the individual is ‘advantageous’ to 
the society ; this is so * naturally, or rather neces- 
sarily*; and, if we ask the reason of the coinci- 
dence, that is because the individual, in seeking his 
own gain, is * led by an invisible hand * to promote 
the social good, although this was no part of his 
intention. Now, if we tarn to Smith’s earlier work 
on the Moral Sentiments (1759), we find some re- 
markable passages, showing that the basis of his 
ideas in this respect was ethical or religious rather 
than economic. In the section on ‘ Utility * (pt. 
iv. sect, i.)— to quote only one extract— there is a 
remarkable vindication of the luxury of the rich 
and the inequality of wealth. 

'The rich only select from the heap what is most precious and 
agreeable. They consume little more than the poor, and in 
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spite of their natural selfishness and rapacity, though they mean 
only their own conveniency, they divide with the poor the 
produce of all their improvements. They are led by an invis- 
ible hand to make nearly the same distribution ... as if the 
earth had been divided into equal portions among all its in 
habitants.' 

It is no wonder that, after the miseries of the 
Industrial Ke volution, teaching of this kind 
brought some odium upon economic science ; and 
it was overlooked that Smith had established 
his objections to existing forms of regulation by 
inductive, far more than by deductivo, reasoning. 

Smith’s viows must be judged in the light of 
two general facts: (1) that he was leading a re- 
action against excessive regulation ; and (2) that 
the form of industry in ft is time was itself so 
individualistic. It was still the day of the in- 
dividual manufacturer and the small unit ; to ask 
for freedom at that time was practically to ask for 
independent competition. It does not follow that, 
when the form of industry had changed, Smith 
would have construed freedom in the same way. 
With the larger unit created by the Factory 
System for both labour and capital, it must have 
become apparent that to combine was a free act, 
and that economic freedom could no longer mean 
independent or individualized competition. 

Some hidden fallacies in the early statement 
of laissez-faire, are exposed by D. G. Ritchie in 
his Natural Rights (London, 1895). Especially 
dangerous was the introduction of tho word 
‘natural.’ For the natural is taken to mean 
the ideal, or the original, or the non-human. As 
soon as wc say that a certain system is a * natural ’ 
system, we lirst idealize it, and then, by a trans- 
ition to another meaning of tho word, we identify 
it with what is not of human device or with what 
is prior to human institution. Thus we slip into 
the position that a non-regulated system is an 
ideal one. Rut, in fact, nature in its broadest sense 
includes human life ; and ‘ is made better by no 
means, but nature makes that means.’ 

Competition without control has not actually 
been taught by any English economist ; bub phrases 
have been seized on and misapplied. In spite of 
tho opposition created lo the idea of competition 
by stressing the words of early writers, an analysis 
of rocent thought shows a desire not to suppress, 
but only to reorganize, this force. Tho claims of 
democracy are often, indeed, for greater freedom 
of competition ; it is sought to remove privileges 
and monopolies, to extend education, to make it 
possible for any one with ability to challenge any 

I iosition in tho State. And the greatest social 
ntterness is not l>et\veen those who compete most 
with each other, as workman with workman, or 
employer with employer, but between classes who 
do not compete, such as employer and employed, 
and often simply on the ground that effective com- 
petition is so limited across that line. The real 
objection that is summed up in the bitter use of 
the phrase laissez-faire is to the defects of a certain 
organization of industrial competition. 

We may indeed say that, properly understood, 
laissez-faire is a nnixim quite in keeping with 
the extension of State control, if the form of 
industry so changes as to require this. What is 
the object of the verb? In Smith’s time it was 
the individual who was the economic agent ; then, 
said Smith, leave him free. In Mill’s time it was 
the group ; then let the group be free to w ork. Tn 
our time, for many purposes which only economic 
evolution could have revealed, it is the municipality 
or the State ; then let the State be free lo do its 
proper work. The object of the verb can bo the 
individual, the group, or the public authority ; for 
we cannot fix the form of industry, or force on 
modern conditions the meaning which any maxim 
had a hundred and thirty years ago. The law of 


the land should not suppress, or refuse to give 
scope for, any kind of social agency or force ; out, 
in the changing conditions of industrial life, it 
must guard tne rights and watch the limits of eaoh 
force and agency. 

Litbratcrb.— A. Oncken, Die Maxims Laissez fairs et laities 
passer, Berne, 1886 ; H. Higgs, The Physiocrats , London, 1897 ; 
F. Quesnay, Tableau tconornique, reprint by the British 
Economic Society, do. 1896 ; D. G. Ritchie, Natural Rights, 
do. 1806 ; Adam Smith, Theory of Moral Sentiments, London 
and Edinburgh, 1769, esp. pp. 284,289-293, 348-352, and Wealth 
of Nations, London, 177M, esp. bk. iv. ch. ii. init. ; C. H. Cooley, 
Personal Competition, New York, 1899; D. H. Macgregor, 
The Evolution of Industry, London, 1911, ch. vii. 

D. H. Macgregor. 

LAITY, LAYMEN.— This article is not con- 
cerned, unless indirectly, with the origin, develop- 
ment, and nature of tne Christian ministry. It 
deals only with the position, rights, and duties of 
those Christians who are not of the official ministry, 
and the latter will be referred to only negatively, 
or in connexion with elections by the laity or 
similar matters. A large controversy will, there- 
fore, be left entirely on one side. We have to 
consider what the laity were called by the older 
Christian writers, and what position they held in 
the divine society, especially with reference to 
appointments, to worship and the sacraments, to 
councils, and to Church work generally. 

I. Names of the laity. — In the Bible 6 \aos is 
used of the Jewish people, as distinguished from 
their priests and rulers, in Mt 26 3 , Ac 5 2C etc., and 
especially as distinguished from the high priest and 
the priests in He 5 s 7®* 587 ; so, in the OT, m Ex 19‘- 4 , 
2 Ch 24 lu . Similarly, 6 Aa6s is frequently used in 
the Greek liturgies to denote the congregation as 
distinguished from the officiating priest ; for an 
early example see Apostolic Constitutions , viii. 12 
(at end) : ‘ Lot all the people say, Amen.’ The 
Latin liturgies have populus m a similar place, and 
the Syriac liturgies have tho Syriac equivalent 
'amd ( e.g ., Testament nf our Lord, i. 21, which we 
possess only in a Synac translation by Jacob of 
Kdessa, c. A.D. 700). Elsewhcro in Latin writings 
plehs is used for the laity, as ordinarily in Tcr- 
tullian, Cyprian, Jerome, and Augustine, and in 
can. 77 of tne Council of Elvira (c. A.D. 305). 

From Aad? is derived Aaurcfc (laicus), which, however, is not 
found in the NT or LXX. In Clement of Rome (Cor. i. 40. a 
passage which describes the relation of the layman to the 
clergy) a step Is taken (c. a.d. 95) towards the somewhat later 
use of Xaix6( as a technical substantive, * a layman ’ ; but it 
is there used only as an epithet. The ‘lay .man’ (6 AaiVos 
avOpwiros) is hound by the lay ordinances (ro»s Aatiwuf npoardy- 
H<unv). At the end of the 2nd cent. Clement of Alexandria 
(Strom, ill. 12, near end) uses Aai’xbf as a substantive, ' a lay- 
man,’ in contrast to ‘presbyter* and ‘ deacon,’ with reference 
to marriage, clerical and lay ; but he also uses it as an adjective, 
and speaks of Aatxij arrurrta In Strom, v. 6, i.e. ‘tho unbelief of 
the people.' Tertullian also uses laicus for ‘ a layman ’ (de Rapt. 
17, ae Exhort. Cast. 7), os do the Roman clergy in a letter to 
Cyprian (Oypr. Ep. xxx. 5). The substantive Aat*6* is found in 
the Answers to the Orthoiiox (’Airoxpumj npbt ApMofovv, ft 97), 
which at one time was assigned to Justin Martyr, out is cer- 
tainly of a somewhat later date ; and often in the 4th cent., 
as in the Clementine Homilies (now usually assigned in their 
present form to that date) : see the Ep. of Clement to James, ft 6 ; 
In the Sacramentary of Sarapion (JThSt i. [1899-1900J 101), 
where a prayer is called x«tpo 0 « 0 -i'a Aaikwv blessing of tho lay- 
men*); and in the Apow. Const, (e.g., viil. 11 and 28, where 
Aaiicot are optioned to ‘the clergy* [<u roO xhijpov or nhyipinoi ]) ; 
it is also found frequently in the Apostolic Canons. In Syriao 
we find as a rendering of A wlk6s the words 'dlmdyd and ’dlmd- 
ndyd , lit. ‘one of the world,* as in the Test, of our Lord , 1. 85, 
in the litany which has a suffrage for ‘ the faithful laymen * ; 
see other instances in R. Payne Smith, Thesaurus Syriacus, ii. 
(Oxford, 1001) 2900 f. 

Another, but less common, word for ‘layman* 1b tfitunp, 
which has sadly degenerated in meaning, having become m 
English ‘idiot.* But in classical Greek It means simply 
‘ private person.* Philo (de Vit. Mos. iii. 29, ed. Mangey, ii. 169) 
uses it to denote a Jew who is not a priest. In t Co 14 1 ®* *». 
it probably means ‘one who has not the charisma of tongues' 
(KVm ; see notes by A. Robertson and A. Plummer tn loco ( ICC 
5 1 Cor.,* Edinburgh, 1911, pp. 313 f. t 318 f.J). In Ac 4i» it means 
‘unlearned’ or ‘uneducated’; here Tyndale and Coverdaie 
render it by ‘laye people,' a translation which may bo com- 
pared with our use of the word 'layman* to denote one who ie 
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not versed by training in the particular matter in hand, a sense 
In which iSuirrjt was also used In classical Greek (see Liddell 
and Scott, #.«.)• The word is similarly used in 2 Co 11 s . In 
1 Co 14 1S the ‘place of the tftiwnp’ can hardly refer to the 
speoial seats occupied by laymen in the Christian assembly 
(below, |) 6). in an interpolation in Pr 6 s cited in the A pouf. 
Const, (ii. 63), tfluirai is opposed to $aai\tU, and means 4 the 
king’s subjects’ ; the corresponding passage of the older Didos • 
o alia, which the Constitutions incorporate, here has * rich and 
poor' (see F. X. Funk, Didase. et Const. Apostolorum , Pader- 
Dom, 1005, i. 180). Isidore of Seville, early in the 7th cent., 
uses privates (as well as laicus ) in the senso of ‘layman’ 
(‘nee privatis neo clericis,* <te Heel. Off. ii. 25). 

Another name of the laity is * the brethren ’ (oi a&«A4>ot). In 
the Apost. Const, ii. 67 (near the beginning) they are so called 
in contrast to the bishop and deacons (not in the parallel DLdaa- 
ealia ) ; of. 1 Ti 4 s . where * the brethren ' means * the whole com- 
munity.’ It is a little curious to note in this connexion that in 
Ac 16*- w the expressions 1 the church,’ ‘ the whole church,’ are 
used in contrast to ‘ the apostles and eiders. 1 

2. Who is a layman ?— Hitherto * the laity * have 
been spoken of negatively, as being those Chris- 
tians who are not ministers. But, owing to modern 
conditions, and especially owing to the divisions of 
Christendom, some further definition is necessary. 
Bor instance, in England, it has been maintained 
that every Englishman there resident is in the eye 
of the law a layman of the Church of England, 
unless he is a bishop, priest, or deacon. Apart, 
however, from legal rights, every Christian com- 
munity is bound to ask itself who are its laymen, 
not only from a negative, but also from a positive 
point of view. The first step in the definition has 
usually been to affirm that he must be a baptized 
person, or at least a catechumen ; with regard to 
the latter qualification we may note— and this has 
a bearing on the practice of missionary Churches 
of the present day — that the Canons of Ilippolytus 
style catechumens * Christians ’ (can. x. ; ed. IT. 
Achclis, in TU, new ser., Leipzig, 1891, § 63). 
But the question whether a baptized person iH a 
layman belonging to a particular Christian com- 
munity is not so easy to answer. A positive de- 
finition of ‘ laity ’ may perhaps bo found in some 
such phrase as ‘those who (not being ministers) 
from baptism or after baptism have been attached 
to ’ that community, anil 4 who have not by any 
overt act declared their dissent from its com- 
munion.’ This docs not raise the question of ‘ full 
membership,’ by which is often meant the status 
of a communicant. 

3. The priesthood of the laity.— This, which 
seems at first sight to be a contradiction in terms, 
is nevertheless asserted of Christians in 1 1* 2 8 fl 
and Rev 1®. They are a 4 holy priesthood, to offer 
up spiritual sacrifices ... a royal priesthood, a 
holy nation.’ Christ ‘made us [all Christians] to 
bo a kingdom, to be priests unto his Cod and 
Father.’ The same thing had been asserted with 
equal emphasis of the Jews in Ex 19®: 4 Ye shall 
be unto mo a kingdom of priests, and au holy 
nation.’ The NT asserts in the first place the 
priesthood of our Lord (e.g., in Hebrews, passim), 
and then, as derived therefrom, the priesthood of 
His people. In the highest sense of the word, 
Christianity is a sacerdotal system. But this must 
not bo misunderstood. It does not mean that 
the Christian ministry is vicarious, and that its 
ministers take the place of the people in approach- 
ing God. When, therefore, J. B. Lightfoot says, 

rkaps rather hastily (Essay on ‘The Christian 
inistry,’ Philiyypians , ed. London, 1903, pp. 181, 
185), that Christianity 4 has no sacerdotal system,’ 
lie means, as he himself most truly explains ( ib.) t 
that 4 it interposes no sacrificial tribe or class 
between God and man, by whose intervention 
alone God is reconciled and man forgiven. Each 
individual member holds personal communion with 
the Divine Head. To Him immediately he is re- 
sponsible, and from Him directly he obtains pardon 
and draws strength. . . . As individuals, all Chris- 
tians are priests alike.’ For the same view of the 


priesthood of the laity see C. Gore, The Church 
and the Ministry* , p. 76 ff. 

Let us consider one practical result of this NT 
doctrine. It follows, as the ancient liturgies so 
often assert, that the lAity offer the Christian 
sacrifice of prayer and praise equally with the 
officiating minister, though he is or may be the 
instrument by which they oiler it, for it would 
ordinarily bo inconvenient if all people spoke at 
once in Christian worship. This fact is the 
rationale of the ‘Amen’ or ‘So he it’ by which 
the laity audibly ‘seal’ the prayers and praises. 
Jerome compares the Amen of the people at Rome 
to a thunder clap, so loud and hearty was it : 

‘Ubi slo ad similitudinem caclestis tonitrui Amen re boat, et 
vacua idolorum tenipla quatiuutur?' (Com. on Galatians, 
Prorom. in lib. ii.). 

The same may be said of the ‘prayers in common ’ 
of which Justin ( Apol . i. 65) and Augustine (‘com- 
munis oratio,’ Ep. lv. 34 Ben. [cxix.] ad Itu/nis. 
JanuaHi) speak, and which must have involved 
some audible partaking by the. laity in the suppli- 
cation (see Intercession [Liturgical]). Such also 
arc the litanies and hymns (especially the Sane tun) 
which became common at least from the 4th cent, 
onwards. In the 'Test, of our Lord the whole 
people are bidden to repeat with the bishop part 
of the central act of the Eucharist (i. 21), a 
direction with which we may compare the old 
custom of 4 concelebration * (priests audibly cele- 
brating the Eucharist along with the bishop)* 
All this is evidence of the universality of the 
doctrine that every Christian layman possesses a 
priesthood. 

The same teaching is much emphasized by the 
Fathers. In the middle of the 2nd cent. .Justin 
Martyr (Dial. 116 f.), quoting Mai 1", dwells on 
the fact that all Christians ‘are the true high- 
priestly race of God,’ and that the Eucharist is 
offered by ‘Christians in all places throughout the 
world. ’ lie speaks similarly, addressing .lews, of 
tlio Jewish sacrifices being ofi’ered ‘ by you and by 
those priests of yours.’ So, at the end of the 
century, Ireimia (liter. IV. viii. 3, v. xxxiv. 3) 
says that ‘all the righteous possess l lie sacerdotal 
rank’ and that ‘all the disciples of the Lord are 
Levites and priests’ ; and, a little later, Tertullian 
(do Exhort. Cast. 7) asks, ‘Are not even we laics 
priests?’ (this work was written after his secession 
to Montanism). In the 3rd cent. Origen (Horn. 9 
in Lev. 8 1) says to the layman in general : 

‘ Dost thou not know that tne priesthood (sneerdotium) is 
given to theo also, that Is, to all the church of God and the 
people of believers? [he Quotes I I* 2®J. Thou hast, therefore, 
the priesthood because thou art a priestly (sacerdotal is) race 
[cf. Justin above], and so thou oughtesl to offer to God the 
sacrifice (hvstiam) of praise, of prayer, of pity, of modesty, of 
justice, of holiness.' 

Tn the 4th cent. Jerome declares (r. Lite if. 4) 
that the priesthood of the layman is his baptism 
( 4 sacerdotium laici, id est, haptisma'); ho uses 
the word ‘baptism’ in the full sense of the com- 
plete rite. 1 00 Augustine (de Cir. Dei , xvil. v. 5) 
says, 4 He gives the name priesthood to the very 
people whose priest is the mediator of God and 
man, the man Christ Jesus’ (he ouotes 1 1* 2 U ). 
Many other such passages might oe cited. The 
teaching was common to all ages. 

The doctrine that all Christian people are priests 
does not, it need hardly be said, mean that there 
is no such thing as a ministerial priesthood. The 
wholo nation of Israel were priests, and yet Aaron 
and his sons had a special or ministerial priest hood. 
And so, without discussing controverted questions, 
we may conclude that there is at least 110 contra- 

1 It boa often been held that the priesthood of the laity is 
given to the baptized, not at the immersion, but at. the lujing 
on of hands or confirmation (A. J. Mason, Relation of Confirma- 
tion to Jlaptistn , London, 1891, p. 402 f.). But it seems un- 
necessary to distinguish thus sharply between different parts 
of what Was originally one rite. 
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diction involved in the assertion of the same 
characteristic in Christianity. The confusion of 
minister and layman as to iunction is such Arabia 
(‘want of order’) as tlio author of the Apost . 
Const, so eloquently protests against (viii. 31, 46). 
Clement of ltome (c. A.D. 95) says that the Chris- 
tian ministers are ‘rulers’ and ‘presbyters’ 
(ryyoifuvot, rpo-gyovpevot, irpe<r/3i/repoi), to whom the 
laity are to be subject (uiroTaacdfievoi) and to give 
reverence (Cor. i. 1, 21). Hernias, a little later, 
calls the clergy ‘the rulers’ (irpoyyottierot, Vis. ii. 
2, iii. 9). The same nomenclature is found in He 
13 7 * 17, u , and also in 1 Th 6 la , where the ministers 
are ‘ they that are over you ’ (irpoicrrapdvovt i>p.G>v). 
See, further, § 5. 

4. Election of bishops and clergy by laity.— 
Under this head we have to consider a very im- 
portant part in the Church played by laymen. 
We note that in Ac 6 s - 8 the people choose, but the 
apostles appoint (ct. tiricr/dif/ aade and ^eX^auro with 
KaTaffTfoonev). The laity elected the Seven and 
placed them before the apostles, who laid hands 
on them with prayer. And this was the ancient 
method of appointment, though the details might 
vary. In the Didache (§ 15, c. A.D. 120?) the 
writer bids the people to elect (x^poTov^aare) for 
themselves bishops and deaeons, i.e. the local 
ministry ; nothing is said of the appointment of 
the itinerant ‘apostles and prophots.* It must 
here be remembered that xeiporovuv does not neces- 
sarily carry with it the idea of ordination by the 
persons electing (see below). Early in the 4th 
cent, popular election is much insisted on by 
Athanasius. He quotes ( Apol . c . Arian. 6) a letter 
of the Egyptian bishops which says that he was 
elected (a.d. 326) ‘ by a majority of our body [the 
bishops] in the sight and with the acclamation of 
all the people,’ in order to refute a calumny of the 
Arians that he was clandestinely consecrated by 
six or seven bishops unknown to the laity. 
Gregory of Nazianzus (Or at. xxi. 8) says that 
Athanasius was elected ‘ by the vote of the whole 
people, not in the evil fashion which has since 
prevailed, nor by means of bloodshed and oppres- 
sion ; but in an apostolic and spiritual manner, he 
is led up to the throne of St. Mark.* He means, 
no doubt, that this was the ancient method of 
election. The same practice is seen in the Church 
Orders — e.g., in the Test, of our Lord (i. 20), which 
speaks very emphatically about the election of 
bishops (‘ being chosen bv all the people according 
to the will of the Holy Gnost’), and somewhat less 
so about presbyters (‘ testilied to by all the people,’ 
i. 29) and deacons (‘ chosen as has been said above,* 
i. 33). The other Church Orders make similar 
provisions (Canons of llippolytus, can. ii. [ed. 
Achelis, § 7], Verona Latin Fragments of Didas- 
ealia , etc., cd. E. Hauler, Leipzig, 1900, p. 103, 
Egyptian Church Order , § 31 [ed. H. Tuttam, The 
Apostolical Constitutions, London, 1848, p. 32], 
Ethiopia Church Order , § 21, Apost. Const, viii. 4). 
We find the same regulations m the Gallican code 
known as tho Statuta Ecclcsiw Antigua , perhaps 
made by Cowarius of Arles, c. A.D. 500 (formerly 
cited as tho canons of a supposed Fourth Council 
of Carthage, A.D. 398). In can. 22 it is directed 
that a bishop is not to ordain any one without the 
advico of his clergy, and that he is bound to seek 
the assent (conniventiam) and testimony of the 
citizens — a phrase which has a bearing on a well- 
known dictum of St. Cyprian (see below, § 8 ; for 
a translation of the Slatuta see C. J. Hefele, 
Councils , Eng. tr., Edinburgh, 1871-96, ii. 410 ff.). 

On the other hand, the people were at an early 
date deprived of this right. The Council of 
Laodicea (c. a.d. 380) says that ‘the choice of 
those to be appointed to tne priesthood shall not 
rest with the multitude* (can. 13). This move- 


ment may have been due in part to the encroach- 
ments of the State and its officials after the time 
of Constantine, and it may have also been due to 
the interpretation placed in the East on the 4tli 
canon of Nicies (A.D. 325), which Bays that the 
bishop is to be appointed (KadlaraffBai) by the com- 
provincial bishops, three of whom at least shall 
meet. The first of the Apostolic Canons , a col- 
lection made c. A.D. 400, though some of them are 
doubtless older, has a similar provision, but with 
et poTovdcdu. 1 The Nicene rule w-as understood 
y the second Council of Nic®a, the ‘7th Ecu- 
menical ’ (A.D. 787, can. 3), cus meaning that only 
the bishops could elect, and it forbids, with refer- 
ence to Apost. Canon 31, the election of a bishop, 
riest, or deacon proceeding from a secular prince ; 
ut the Latins at first interpreted the Nicene canon 
to refer to the confirmation of election and con- 
secration to the episcopate by the comprovincial 
bishops (Hefele, op. cit. i.* [1894] 385 f.). And this 
is probably the real meaning. A bishop, before 
t>cing consecrated, must be approved by the people 
(and clergy) whom he is to serve, and also by the 
bishops of the province. This is the true reason 
(one can hardly doubt) of the ancient rule about 
the three bishops consecrating the elect. At a 
later date it was suggested that this was to remove 
all fear of invalidity in the position of any one of 
the consecrators ; but this could hardly have been 
a consideration at so early a date. Three bishops, 
or, as Apost. Canon 1 says, ‘two or three,’ must 
come together to the election that they may signify 
the assent of the comprovincial^ 

In Western Europe, from the time of Charle- 
magne onwards, the election by tho laity to 
bishoprics was represented by tho sovereign’s 
nomination, or in England in Anglo-Saxon times 
by that of the Witenagemot. But patronage of 
benefices by laymen became very common. This 
was exercised (a) by an individual, who originally, 
in many cases, was, or represented, the founder of 
the church ; or (5) by a corporation external to the 
benefice, for the same reason ; or (c) by the persons 
to be ministerod to, either as a whole body— rarely 
in tho Anglican, but normally at the present day 
in the Presbyterian, polity— or through representa- 
tives chosen by them. The system of the Church 
of Ireland is a variation of the last method. 
When a benefico is vacant, a nomination to it is 
made by a patronage committee, consisting of the 
bishop of the diocese, three persons nominated by 
the diocese, and three persons appointed by the 
parish where the vacancy had occurred. In all 
Episcopal bodies the bishop has, at least in theory, 
a power of veto on elections to parishes, though 
there is usually an appeal to the metropolitan or to 
the comprovincial bishops if he refuse to institute ; 
but in the Church of England this veto can be 
exercised only with considerable difficulty. 

The share of the laity in appointing bishops, etc., 
in the present day may be seen from the following 
conspectus. 

(a) Anglican Communion (see further details in art. * Diocoaan 
Bishop/ by E. A. Welch in the Prayer Book Dietionary , London, 
1912 , p. 279 ff.). — In England and Wales tho sovereign issues a 
eongi d’Mire, and on the advice of the Prime Minister nominates 
a person to tho dean and chapter of the cathedral, who elect, and 
the election is confirmed by the metropolitan ; If there la no 
dean and chapter, the sovereign nominate* directly. In India 
the sovereign act* on the advice of the Secretary of State for 
India. In Scotland a bishop 1* elected by a special body chosen 
ad hoe, consisting of two chambers of presbyter* and laity of 
the diocese, and for his election a simple majority in either 
chamber is necessary ; the assent of a majority of the compro- 
vincial bishops is required to confirm the election, and, unless 
it be thus oonflrmed, proceedings must begin again. In / reland 
the system is similar (except in the case of the diooese of 
Armagh, where an abnormal procedure t akes place), but the 

1 This word, which often means ' elect/ apparently In these 
canons means ' ordain/ as the 2nd canon says that a presbyter 
and deaoon and the other olergy (KAipucoQ ore to be ‘ordained 
(xnporevtiirOm) by one bishop. 
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majority must be one of two-thirds ; in some cases tlio choice, 
or the selection from certain names, is left to the bishops (see 
the Constitution of the Church of Ireland. Dublin, 1909, vi. 5). 
In Canada, yew Zealand, Australia , and 8. Africa tho system 
is similar, with some variations of detail, especially as to the 
majority required in the different orders ; in 8. Africa the 
electing body is a special one, called the ‘ Elective Assembly • ; 
the clergy elect, and the laity assent. In the United States of 
America a like practice is in vogue for the ordinary diocesan 
bishoprics, but to tho ‘ missionary bishoprics' the House of 
Bishops appoints. Each diocesan * convention ’ (synod) makes 
its own rules for election. In all tho n on-established branches 
of the Anglican federation the assent of the laity is required to 
an episcopal election. 

(6) Homan Communion.— The laity appear to have no official 
share in the election of bishops, but in countries where a con- 
cordat with the pope is in force, as was the case till recently in 
France, the sovereign or the State nominates. 

(c) Eastern Orthodox Communion.— Here the laity usually 
have a voice in electing bishops, though tho practice differs in 
different countries; fora detailed account see M. 0. Dampier, 
The Organization of the Orthodox Eastern Churches , London, 
1010 (which, however, does not give information about the 
patriarchates of Alexandria, Antioch, and Jorusalem ; these 
seem to follow Constantinople closely). In the patriarchate of 
Constantinople the bishops of the Holy Synod and tho laity 
elect the patriarch ; the whole assembly selects three names, 
and the bishops choose one of them. A mixed council of 
bishops and laymen attend to the temporal affairs of tho patri- 
archate. A diocesan bishop is appointed by the Holy Synod, 
which consists of bishops only. The laity must be consulted 
before the bishop appoints a parish priest, or the parish priest 
appoints a deacon : and each parish has a lay committee for 
parochial affairs. In Russia the Holy Synod— which here con- 
sists of bishops, a few archimandrites (heads of monasteries), 
two representatives of the parish clergy, and the Tsar’s pro- 
curator (a layman who has no vote inaoctrinal matters, hut is 
the connecting link between Church and State)— submits threo 
names for bishoprics to the Tsar, who selects one. The parish 
priests are appointed by the bishop, and the clergy and laymen 
of each parish appoint a layman to administer the finances. In 
Cyprus tho clergy and laity oleet tho bishops. The Synod con- 
sists of bishops only, fur managing all ecclesiastical affairs. In 
Mount Sinai the archbishop is elected by the monks. In 
Greece the Holy Synod (consisting of bishops only) submits 
three names tor bishoprics to the king, who selects one. 
Priests and deacons are appointed by the bishop after consult- 
ing their laymen. The king appoints a commissioner (inirpo- 
v os) to attend the Holy Synod, but he bus no vote. In 
Rumania the bishops are elected by the other bishops and by 
(lay) members of Parliament. In Servia they are elected by the 
synod of bishops, but the metropolitan of Belgrade is elected by 
tho bishops and the chief clergy and lay officiate of the country. 
In Montenegro the metropolitan is nominated by the king; 
nests are appointed by the metropolitan. There are no other 
isliops besides the metropolitan. In Bulgaria the laity have a 
share in the election of the exarch and of tho ot her bishops, and 
also of the parish priests. In Austria-Hungary practice vuries. 
Tho metropolitan of Karlowitz is appointed by a mixed body, 
but the bishops of the metropolitanate appoint to the other 
bishoprics; while in HermawiHtadt both metropolitan and 
bishops are elected by a mixed body. The metropolitan and 
bishops in Dalmatia are nominated by the Crown. 

((f) Armenian Communion.— Vor details see M. Ormanian, 
Church of Armenia , ch. xxxi. (Eng. tr., London, 1912, n. 161 ff.). 
In most countries tho Armenian parish priests are elected l»y 
the parishioners in the first instance, but the laity have no voice 
in the selection of priests ordained in monasteries. The 
‘catholicl’ of Sis and Aghlhamar, the patriarchs of Constanti- 
nople and Jerusalem (patriarchs are of inferior rank to the 
catholici among the Armenians), and the diocesan bishops are 
eleoted hy mixed councils of laymen and clergy, tho former 
largely preponderating. In Russia the influence of the laity is 
much less. ‘The government permits the existence of lay 
councils (ephorates) [of parishes], but it has done away with tho 
diocesan councils, whose prerogatives have been transferred to 
a synod and to consistories made up of ecclesiastics ' (Ormanian, 
p. 153 y. 

(e) East Syrian or Hestorian Communion.— The laity have 
an indirect share in clerical appointments. The bishops are 
supposed to ordain a parish priest only when the parishioners 
elwt him, and, as a matter of fact, they generally consult their 
wishes ; but ordinations without * titles * or cures of souls as- 
signed are somewhat frequent. In the case of bishoprics, a 
vacancy is usually filled from the late bishop’s nephews or 
couBins, as the office can be held only by those who have been 
brought up as * Nazi rites ’ ; of these there are sometimes more 
than one, and the laity are supposed to choose from them a 
successor. See A. J. Maclean and \V. II. Browne, The Catholicos 
of the East and his People, London, 1892, pp. 180 ff., 2U5 f. 

From what has been said it will be seen that the 
ancient share of the laity in electing to ministerial 
offices has remained, though move or less altered, 
in a large part of Christendom till the present time. 

5. The laity and the sacraments.— (a) The 
Eucharist.— No real instance has been found, 
except in some heretical or separated bodies, of a 
layman being allowed to celebrate the Euchar- 
vol. vii.— 49 


ist, even in cases of emergency. In connexion 
with this it is perhaps necessary to repeat the 
caution that evxnparretu is sometimes used in Chris- 
tian antiquity in the sense of ‘ saying grace ’ or 
‘ asking a Blessing ’ at a meal, and that it docs not 
always mean ‘to celebrate the Eucharist.’ 

The 18th canon of Niwea (A.n. 325) asserts that 
even deacons have not the power of ‘offering,’ i.e . 
of celebrating, the Eucharist 1 (rote t£ovclav /ri) 
txovras t poatfripciv), while presbyters are expressly 
called ‘ those who offer ’ (rots rpocr<pipoinri). The 
same thing is found in tho Church Orders, where 
tho bishop and the presbyter are expressly recog- 
nized as being capable of celebrating tho Eucharist 
(for tho presbyter, ef. A post. Const, iii. 20, vii. 20, 
Ethiopia Didascalia , § 10, Test, of our Lord, i. 31), 
while the deacon is explicitly forbidden to do so 
( Apost . Const, viii. 40) ; cf. the repeated statement 
that a deacon is not ordained to the priesthood— 
which would have been meaningless if the deacons 
had not been pushing Llioir claims (Test, of our 
Lord, i. 38 ; istatuta I£cclcsi<t Antigua, § 4 ; L 'gyp. 
Ch. Order , § 33 ; Ethiop. Ch. Order, § 24 ; Verona 
Fragments of Didascalia, ed. Hauler, p. 109). 
But, if a deacon could not celebrate the Eucharist, 
a fortiori a layman could not do so. 

Nor was this a prohibition invented in the 4lh 
century. Not only is there no evidence of a lay- 
man inside the Church celebrating the Eucharist 
in ante-Nicene times, but Tertullian, in a work 
written before his secession (de Eraser, adv. 
Ha:r. 41), by implication strongly repudiates 
such a theory. He condemns the heretical sects 
because they confused the functions of laity and 
ministry. 

‘ To-day one ruan is their bishop, to-morrow another ; to- 
day he is a deacon who to-morrow is a render ; to-day he is a 
presbyter who to-morrow is a layman. For even on laymen do 
they impose the functions of priesthood.’ 

With this it is instructive to compare the same 
writer’s language after his secession. In de 
Exhort. Cast. 7, after saying that all laymen are 
priests (see above, § 3), ho continues : 

* It is tho authority of t he Church, and the honour which 
has acquired sanctity through tho joint session (conscssns) of 
the Order, which has established the difference between tho 
Order and the laity. Accordingly, where there is no joint 
session or the ecclesiastical Order, 3011 offer (see above], and 
baptize ( tinquix ), and are priest, alone for yourself. . . . You 
have the right of a priest in your own person, in cases of 
necessity.’ 

Here Tertullian, writing in his later days, claims 
for a layman, if necessity urges, the right inter 
alia to celebrate Holy Communion. 

It might bo suggested that in this respect Mon- 
tan ism was conservative of an old custom which 
had elsewhere died out, owing to the supposed 
increase of ‘sacerdotal’ feeling in the Oliurch. 
But, whatever Montanism was, it was not, and 
did not profess to be, conservative. Such, indeed, 
is not the characteristic of any movement which 
magnifies ‘charismatic’ powers. Montanism pro- 
fessed to have received a new inspiration by tho 
Holy Ghost, and rather despised than honouied 
old existing customs. See, further, a long in- 
vestigation in Gore, op. cit . pp. 184-lffff, and 
Appended Note 11 on Montanism (pp. 355 -359). 

( 0 ) Baptism . — Had we no history to guide us, 
wo might have imagined that, if the laity could 
not celebrate the Eucharist, neither could they 
baptize. And yet, though Christian opinion has 
not been unanimous on the subject, the great 
majority have held that, in cases of necessity, a 
layman, and even a laywom&n, may rightly 
baptize. 

It is not quite conclusive that the apostles did 

1 For this meaning of irpo<r<f^p«ii' or see the present 

writer's The Ancient Church Orders (Cambridge, 1910), p. 48 f. 
These words sometimes mean 4 to bring the oblation to the 
bishop* (tft. and Ancyra [a.d. 314], can. 2 ; hut the latter has 
* to offer the bread and the cup '). 
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not, os a rule, themselves baptize, though they 
laid on hands after baptism. St. Paul says that 
it was not his usual custom to baptize (1 Co l 14ff# ) ; 
St. Peter commanded Cornelius and his company 
to be baptized {Ac JO 4 ®). It is also not quite 
certain, tnough it is probable, that the apostles 
did not themselves baptize all the three thousand 
converts in Ac 2 41 ; if they did not do so, lay 
brethren must have baptized, since there was as 
yet no minist™ other than the Twelve. But, 
though the NT evidence is not quite conclusive, 
opinion from early times favoured lay baptism. 
Tertullian (de Bapt. 17) allows it to deacons and 
laymen, but not to women ; in de Virg. Vel. 9 
also ho forbids women to baptize. But we may 
note that his argument in the former passage, 
that ‘what is equally received can be equally 
given,’ if valid, should refer to women no less than 
to men. The older Didascalia (3rd cent. ; iii. 
12 ; Funk, i. 210) allows it to deacons, but (iii. 9 ; 
Funk, i. 198) forbids it to women ; the permission 
to deacons is not found in the parallel Apost. 
Const. , which here incorporate tne Didascalia. 
The Spanish Council of Elvira ( c . A.n. 305) says 
that a catechumen on a sea voyage or in a place 
where there is no church near can be baptized in 
great illness by a layman who has not apostatized 
or been a bigamist (can. 38), and similarly allows 
a deacon on some occasions to * rule ’ a congrega- 
tion— apparently in a country district— and to 
baptize (can. 77) ; but in all these cases confirma- 
tion by the bishop is to follow unless the baptized 
person dies. The Test, of our Lord (c. A.D. 350?) 
allows deacons to baptize (ii. 10). Jerome (c. 
Lucif. 9) says that, ‘ ii necessity so be, even lay- 
men may, and frequently do, baptize.’ Augustine 
(c. Ep. Parmen . II. xiii. [29]) says that baptism by 
a layman, 1 if necessity urges, is either no sin or a 
venial one.’ But he appears to be a little doubt- 
ful about the matter. The Statuta Ecclesicc 
A ntiqua (can. 100), by saying that 1 a woman may 
not baptize,* probably imply that a man, even if 
a layman, can do so. Isidore of Seville very 
grudgingly says that lay baptism is for the most 
part allowed, but only when a person is in ex- 
tremis (de Eccl. Off. ii. 25). 

A striking case, which brings In other considerations of 
Importance, occurred in the 4th century. The famous Athan- 
asius is said, when a boy, to have administered baptism 
in play. This was observed by Alexander, the biBhop of the 
diocese (Alexandria), who, on hearing that the proper words 
had been used, forbade re-baptism, but administered confirma- 
tion. For this story see Sozomen (II E ii. 17) and Ruflnus (HE 
i. 14); Socrates (HE i. 15) alludes to it without mentioning 
Alexander's action. Whether the story Is historic or not, it is 
instructive os showing that the historians treated lay baptism 
as an actual and not unusual fact. On the other question, that 
of * intention,' Alexander’s decision is much more doubtful. 

We find that a contrary opinion as to lay bap- 
tism was not unknown in the 4th century. Even 
a deacon is forbidden to baptize in the Apost . 
Const, viii. 28, 46, and so are the laity and minor 
orders in iii. 10 f., and women in iii. 9 ; of baptism 
by women it is said that ‘ there is no small peril to 
those who undertake it, for it is dangerous, or, 
rather, wicked and impious.* The Ethiopic Didasc- 
alia (§ 13 f.) also negatives lay baptism; this 
manual is largely derived from the Constitutions. 

We may notice opinion on this question in later 
times. In the mediteval West lay baptism was 
fully and officially recognized and, in cases of 
necessity, encouraged. Midwives were instructed 
how to baptize infants when in danger of death. 
This is the present attitude of the Homan Com- 
munion. It was also the attitude of the Church 
of England in the Middle Ages and down to 1604. 
Lay baptism was extremely common. The Sarum 
manual provided for it, as did the English Prayer 
Books ot 1549, 1552, and 1559. The rubrics before 
the Office of Private Baptism in these three books 


say that baptism is to be administered by laymen 
only when ‘ great need shall compel,’ but that, if 
so, they ‘that be present* are to ‘call upon God 
for his grace, and say the Lord’s prayer, if the 
time will suffer. And then one of them shall 
name the child, and dip him in the water, or pour 
water upon him, saying,* etc. After the Hamp- 
ton Court Conference, however, as a concession to 
Puritan feeling, a change was made in the Prayer 
Book, and since 1604 only an official minister nas 
been explicitly recognized therein. Yet we notice 
that in the questions directed in the Prayer Book 
to be asked at private baptism there is a distinc- 
tion. First they that bring the child are asked 
by whom he was baptized, and who was present j 
then ‘ because some things essential to this Sacra- 
ment may happen to be omitted,’ the persons are 
askod with wnat matter and words the child was 
baptized. The implication would seem to be that 
the status of the b&ptizer is not one of the * things 
essential.’ Lay baptism has never been forbidden 
in England, and has been a continuous custom. 
Hooker has defended its validity, even if ad- 
ministered by women ( Eccles . Polity , v. 61 f. ; this 
book was first published in 1597), and his great 
influence has prevailed, though not quite univers- 
ally, to this day. The English law-courts (in 
1809, Kemp v. Wickes, and in 1841, Mastin v. 
Escott ; see J. H. Blunt and W. G. F. Phillimore, 
Book of Church Laufi, London, 1899) have upheld 
the same view. 

To the Eastern mind the matter has presented 
itself in a different way. A Western can dis- 
tinguish between what is irregular and what is 
invalid, and is accustomed to the saying ‘ fieri non 
debet, factum valet.’ But an Eastern makes no 
such distinction ; to him * irregular ’ and ‘invalid* 
mean the same thing. Quite irrespectively of the 
validity of the Western Orders, the question has 
arisen in the East whether Western baptisms are 
irregular, and therefore (to the Eastern) invalid. 
To this question the Russian Church has replied 
No. and has admitted Western, including Lutheran 
and Calvinist, baptisms since 17 18 ; but the Con- 
stantinople Church has replied Yes. On this 
very complicated subject see W. J. Birkbeck, 
Russia and the English Church , London, 1895, 
p. 63 n. 

6. The laity in the Church services : church- 
wardens. — From the earliest times, as it would 
appear, the laity had a place of their own in the 
Christian synaxis, or assembly. Putting aside 
Justin Martyr’s description (Avol. i. 65-67), which 
docs not help us here, the first account of the 
arrangements of the synaxis is in the older Di- 
dasccuia (3rd cent.). In this description the pres- 
byters sat on either side of the bishop, the lay- 
men behind the presbyters, and the women behind 
them, all apparently facing east (ii. 57 ; Funk, i. 
158, 160). In the corresponding passage of Apost. 
Const, (ii. 57 ; Funk, 159 ff.), the description is some- 
what confused, but it would seem that the bishop 
and his presbyters here sat (at least at the begin- 
ning of the Eucharistic service) behind the altar, 
facing the west. In this account also the laity 
sat by themselves, the men in one place and the 
women in another ; the young people and the older 
people sat separately, the younger women, the 
mothers, the widows, the virgins, and the elder 
women all having distinot places. In this work 
the assembly is likened to a ship, the bishop being 
the commander, the deacons the mariners, the 
* brethren* (the laity, see above, g i) the passengers 
— a metaphor still carried out in the word ‘nave* 
for the part of the church where the congregation 
worship. In tho Test, of our Lord (i. 19), and 
also in the derived chapters of the Arabic Di- 
dascalia (§ 35 ; Funk, ii. 124), the laymen and the 
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laywomen sit in separate places. For a somewhat 
later period see W. E. Scudamore, in DC A ii. 915 b . 

Now, in the Church Orders (e.g., Didasealia 
and A post. Const., tocc. citt. ; Test, of our Lord) i. 34) 
the deacons are represented as moving about rather j 
than as having scats, and, in the case of several of 
them, as keeping order in the assembly, watching 
the doors, and assigning seats to the different 
classes. But, as time went on, deacons, who, us 
the Church Orders show, were constantly pressing 
their claims (Maclean, Ancient Church Orders , 
p. 09), devolved their duties on sub-deacons and 
members of the minor orders. At a somewhat 
later date— though it is not easy to say when— lay 
officials took over these duties of deacons, and 
received the name of ‘church-wardens.* But their 
duties were not and are not confined to keeping 
order in church. They are in the present day 
charged with the supervision of the church fabrics 
and churchyards, with seating the people, with 
parochial church finance, and with the relief of 
the poor. In Lyndwoode’s Provinciate (15th cent.) 
they aro called* gtiardiani ecdcsice. The English 
canons of 1003 call them also ‘ quest men.* Their 
assistants are called ‘ sidesmen * (see 1 >elow, § 8). In 
England there are ordinarily two church-wardens 
in each parish, one usually nominated by the rector 
or vicar, and one by the parishioners, and these 
are admitted to office by the archdeacon. For a 
full account see P. V. Smith in the Prayer Book 
Dictionary , p. 205 f. 

7. Lay preaching.— It was often discussed in 
the early ages of the Christian ora how far a lay- 
man might be allowed to teach or preach in church. 
The case of the learned Origen (3rd cent.), who 
was, when still a layman, allowed to do so, caused 
some misgivings in certain quarters; and J. B. 
Lightfoot (A post. Fathers, pt. i. ‘Clement of 
Romo,’ ii. [1890] 195 n.) remarks that the objec- 
tions raised in his caso show that the practice was 
rare. Eusebius (HE vi. 19), to whom we are in- 
debted for the information, evidently approved of 
the invitation given to Origen. At the end of the 
4th cent, tho Apost. Const, (viii. 32, near the end) 
speak approvingly of lay teachers, but the reference 
is perhaps not to public teaching in church. The 
Staluta Ecclc.sias Antigua (can. 98) say that a 
layman may not tcaeli in the presence of the 
clergy except at their command. The Quinisoxt 
or Trullan Council (A.D. 092) decrees that the 
laity are to be excluded from preaching publicly 
in religious services (can. 04). 

We should gather from the gospel story that 
among the Jews any layman who had the capacity 
to give instruction in the synagogue might do so. 
From the Jewish point of view, our Lord, when 
He taught in the synagogue service, was a ‘ lay 
preacher ’ (Lk 4 1 ®' 33 ). So Paul and Barnabas were 
invited by tho .Jewish authorities to speak in the 
synagogue at Pisidian Antioch (Ac 13 1 ®) and else- 
where. Ami in the early ages of the Church, 
when charismatic gifts were common, it is prob- 
able that the same liberty was frequently allowed. 
These charismata included ‘the word of wisdom,’ 
‘the word of knowledge,’ ‘prophecy,* and ‘inter- 
pretation of tongues’ (l Co l^* 10 ). See, further, 
J. Wordsworth, The Ministry of Grace , London, 
1901, pp. 103-100. 

There was, however, except among the Mon- 
tanists and some other sects, a great objection to 
women preaching. Tertullian, even after he be- 
came a Mpntanist, disliked it ; he says : 

‘ It is not permitted to a woman to Bpeak in the church, nor 
yet to teach ’ (dc Virg. Vtl. 0). 

Even the Test, of our Lord , which enthusiasti- 
cally advances the claims of the order of widows, 
and admits them within the sanctuary in the 
Eucharistic Service, will not allow them to speak 


in church (i. 40 : 4 in the church let her be silent ’), 
though it bids them teach women in private. So 
tho Apost. Const, (iii. 0) strongly forbid them to 
* teach in church,’ and bid them ‘ pray and listen 
to the teachers.’ The prohibition of St. Paul 
(l (Jo 14* 4 ; of. 1 Ti 2 12 ) was considered conclusive. 

8. The laity in councils. — There is a consider- 
able contrast between ancient and modern practice 
with regard to the position of laymen in ecclesi- 
astical synods or councils. With the growth of 
the parliamentary conception in the civil Stato has 
arisen the organization of corresponding Church 
Parliaments in which the various orders give a 
vote on the questions decided, and each lias a 
veto on the decisions of the others. It will be of 
interest to watch the growth of this conception. 
In the NT wo have the description of two ‘ coun- 
cils,’ one of which may be called the prototype of 
the general or ecumenical synods of later days, and 
the other of the diocesan synods. In Ac 15 wo 
read of a meeting called to discuss a difficult ques- 
tion which had arisen in the Church, whether the 
Gentile converts to Christianity must keep the 
Law of Moses — whether, in fact, the only entranco 
to Christianity was through Judaism. Delegates, 
including Paul and Barnabas, were sent up to Jeru- 
salem to discuss tho question with the ‘apostles 
and elders’ (v.‘ J ), who came together to consider 
the matter (v.®). But others than the apostles and 
elders wore present. The delegates were received 
not only by them hut by ‘the church’ (v. 4 ; see 
above, § I), who heard them declare the progress of 
the gospel. And, when the meeting for discussion 
took place, ‘the multitude * were present (v. ,s ). 
It is not clear what part these ‘ laymen ’ took in 
the proceedings. There was much ‘questioning’ 
(fflTij<ris) before Peter spoke, and they may have 
had their share in this. When Paul and Barnabas 
began to describe the wonderful progress made 
among tho Gentiles, ‘all the multitude kent 
silence’ (taiyrjac, v. 13 ). The aorist would imply 
t hat before that they had not kept silence ; hut 
whether they had contributed to the debate by 
speeches or by acclamation does not appear. After 
Paul and Barnabas had spoken, James, the Lord’s 
brother, who presided over the local church at 
Jerusalem, summed up tho discussion and gave as 
tho iinding of the meeting what was clearly the 
mind of those assembled. Then ‘ the apostles and 
the elders, with the whole church,’ determined to 
send chosen men of their own company to Antioch 
with Paul and Barnabas (v. 22 ) ; hut the letter which 
these ‘chosen men* carried ran in tho name of ‘the 
apostles and elder brethren’ only (v. ,£i UV ; tho 
AV has a faulty text here). We thus sec that 
laymen (hut local laymen, not representatives of 
other Churches) were certainly present at the 
Apostolic Council, and perhaps spoke at it, and 
yet that there was a difference between their posi- 
tion at the meeting and that of the 1 apostles and 
elders’ in whose name the decree ran. in Ac 21 J8 
we have an assembly more closely resembling a 
diocesan synod of succeeding ages, which was a 
meeting for discussion between a bishop and his 
presbyters— though the term ‘diocesan synod’ is 
now often used in a different sense. Paul and his 
companions (including Luke) came to Jerusalem 
and conferred with James and his ‘elders’ on 
further aspects of tho question which had been 
discussed at the Apostolic Council. It seems that 
on this occasion no laymen were present. 

The impression which one receives from Ac 15 
is that the apostles determined to carry with them 
not only tho official ministry, but also the whole 
Christian community. A similar deduction may 
be made from Cyprian’s famous dictum that from 
the beginning of his episcopate he had proposed 
to act only after taking the advice (consilium) of 
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the clergy, and the concurring feeling ( consensus ) 
of the laity (. Ep . xiv. [v.] 4, ‘To the presbyters 
and deacons’). But modern ideas have been read 
into this saying. It has been interpreted as mean- 
ing that Cyprian disclaimed the power to take any 
action unless the laity gave their consent. The 
Latin word consensus, however, has not the same 
sharply defined meaning as our ‘consent 1 ; it con- 
voys no idea of voting or of vetoing. Cyprian very 
rightly determined to carry his people with him 
in his episcopal rule, and this is the meaning of 
his expression consensus. That this view is just 
may be inferred from the fact that, if the dictum 
meant that the laity had the right to veto the 
bishop’s actions, they would have had a higher 
position than that of the clergy, who had only the 
right to give advice ( consilium ). 

In the provincial councils of the earlier centuries 
the bishops were the constituent members. But 
the essence of conciliar action is publicity, and 
both clergy and laity were present, often in con- 
siderable mini hers, not only for their own informa- 
tion, that they might learn from the deliberations 
of the bishops, but in order that they might give 
information. Those who wero qualified to do so. 
whether clergy or laymen, were brought or invited 
to the councils. Athanasius was present at Nicrea, 
in attendance on Bishop Alexander, though only a 
deacon (Socrates, HE i. 8 ). Eusebius ( Vit. Const. 
iii. 8 ) says that the bishops brought in their train 
an immense number of presbyters, deacons, aco- 
lytes, and other attendants. Yet there is no record 
in ancient times of either clergy or laity exercising 
a veto on the bishops’ decisions. Their influence 
was often great, but it was an indirect influence, 
one wielded not as an exercise of right by a class 
or an order, but from fcho qualification of know- 
ledge and experience. They were called in, e..g. t 
to give advice about the lapsed in Cyprian’s day 
(Ep. xvii. [xi.]3, ‘To the people’). See, further, 
art. Councils and Synods (Christian), vol. iv. p. 
186f. ; and A. W. Haddan, in DC A, art. ‘ Council ’ 
(i. 481 f.). 


The opinion of the latter writer is that, while * bishops were 
the protM*r, ordinary, and essential members of a provincial 
council, the presbyters ‘as a body were consulted, as of right, 
down to certainly the 3rd century, and not only continued to 
be present, but were admitted to *nubacribe in several instances 
in lat.«*r centuries.' But he doubts if ‘ they ever actually voted 
In a division' ; while deacons and laity were often present and 
sometime* subscribed decrees, ‘no proof at all exists that 
the laity, and no sufficient proof that the deacons, ever voted 
individually in actual divisions.' 

We may notice here a saying of Hookor. He maintains (Heel. 
Pol. viii. 451 ) that ‘ in all societies, companies, and corporations, 
what severally each shall be bound unto, it must be with all 
their assents ratified.’ But whatever force sucli an opinion may 
have as retards the laws of a voluntary society, in matters of 
religion it is of very doubtful application ; even to the laws of 
a State it can be applied only bv somewhut unsatisfactory ex- 
planations. In this case it would appear that Hooker is less 
‘judicious' than usual. 


A difficulty in the relation of laymen to synods 
arises from the faet that synods have so often had 
to deal with Christian doctrine. To legislate on 
doctrine is to exercise the office of teaching, and 
the laity have not, as a class, been commissioned, 
as the clergy have been commissioned, to teach, even 
though individual laymen may have been so com- 
missioned (see § 7 above). Had the synods had to 
deal only with practical questions of Church organi- 
zation, no doubt laymen would much sooner have 
been admitted to take a moro active share in them. 

An early step towards the more modern idea of 
a Church Parliament was the organization of the 
English Convocations (also called synods), in which 
the clerical representatives of the Lower House 
have a vote or veto on the decisions of Hie bishops 
in the Upper House ; 1 for, without the concurrence 
of both Houses, no decision is an Act of Convooa- 


1 For a possible precedent at Rome see Oouscus AMD Synods 
(Christian), vol. iv. p. 18#,, 


tion. It is true that the Convocations were first 
thus fully organized (in the 13th cent.) for fiscal 
purposes ; but, whatever the purpose, the result 
lias been as stated. The addition of Lay Houses 
of Convocation, as consultative only, is a quite 
recent experiment. 

Since the Reformation there has been a great 
movement in the West towards giving the laity an 
equal voice with the clergy in ecclesiastical synods. 
In Ireland and the British Colonies the Anglican 
communities have, as a rule, done this. This is 
also the case in the Presbyterian Communion, in 
which ministers and 'elders’ are admitted to the 
General Assemblies on equal terms. It has, indeed, 
been discussed whether these ‘elders* are or are 
not properly laymen, inasmuch as they have re- 
ceived a certain ordination or commission by laying 
on of hands. Neither the Church of England nor 
the Episcopal Church in Scotland has gone so far. 
The position of the laity in the former lias been 
described above. In tne latter the provincial 
synods are composed of the bishops and repre- 
sentatives of the clergy only, the clergy having a 
veto on the findings of the bishops, and the bishops 
on those of the clergy ; but no legislation can take 
place without the representatives of the laity having 
an opportunity of expressing their opinion upon it, 
and all matters of business organization are dealt 
with by tho Representative Church Council, in 
which laymen have at least an equal voice with 
clorgymen. In this system a clergyman accused 
of an ecclesiastical oll'enee can he tried only by his 
bishop as advised by his fellow-presbyters in dio- 
cesan synod— a sort of jury system ; and he has an 
appeal to the * Episcopal Synod,’ which consists of 
the whole body of bishops. 

In the Roman Catholic Communion the laity 
have no part, as of right, in synods, though they 
have sometimes been called in to give advice. In 
tho Eastern Orthodox bodies, as will have been 
seen from what is stated above (§ 4 ), laymen have 
often a very considerable share in ecclesiastical 
councils of some kinds ; but questions of doctrine 
are reserved for the bishops. In this connexion 
it may be observed that tho difficulty, which has 
so often been felt in the West, of distinguishing 
questions which are doctrinal from those which arc 
not doctrinal —for ro many fall into both cate- 
gories, according to the aspect in which they are 
viewed— does not seem to have troubled the more 
subtle but less logical East. 

In connexion with the summoning of laymen to 
give evidence before synods, mention may be made 
of the interesting relic in England and Ireland of 
* sidesmen ’ (in tho 1603 canons ‘ sydomen ’ or ‘ side- 
men’). It was the custom in the Middle Ages for 
the bishop to summon to his diocesan synod lay- 
men as testes sy nodales, to bear witness to the 
moral condition of their parishes. The name 
‘synodsmen’ is thought to have been corrupted 
into ‘sidesmen.’ Since the Reformation, however, 
these lay officials have been merely assistants to 
the church-wardens, and help to keep order in the 
church (English canon 90). 

Literati; rk.— On the general relation of laity to clergy see 
J. B. Light foot, essay on 'The Christian Ministry' in Philip- 
mans 4, London, 1878, and many later editions (since reprinted 
111 a volume of essays): C. Gore, The Church and the Ministry 
do. 1900 ; A. Barry, The Position 0 / the laity in the Church , 
do. 1903; and W. E. Scudamore, art. 'Laity* in DC A. On 
lay baptism see R. Hooker, Ecclesiastical Polity , new ed., 
Oxford, 1843 ff. ; J. Bingham, Sckolastieal History of Lay 
Baptism , London, 1712 (these two writers are in favour of the 
practice) ; W. Elwin, The Minister of Baptism , do. 1889 ; D. 
waterland, Betterton Lay- Baptism , newed. by F. N. Oxenh&m, 
do. 1892 (these two writers deny or doubt the validity of lay 
baptism) ; and T. Thompson, The Offices of Baptism and Con- 
firmation, Cambridge, 1914, pt. ii. ch. ill. On the laity In 
counoils see E. B. Pusey, The Councils qf the Church , Oxford, 
1857; A. W. Haddan, art. ‘Counoil’ in DC A (an exhaustive 
treatise on the subject) ; and A. Barry, op. cit. 

A. J. Maclean. 
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LAKE-DWELLINGS. — The term < lake- 
dwellings* (Fr. habitations lacustres ; Germ. 
Pfahlbauten ; Ifcal. palajitte ) is a generic ex- 
pression to designate those singular Habitations 
which certain peoples were formerly in the habit 
of constructing, chiefly on fresh-water lakes, and 
the remains of which are at the present time not 
infrequently disinterred from ancient lacustrine 
deposits, either along the shallow margins of exist- 
ing lakes or on the sites of some of the smaller 
lake-basins which, in the course of time, have been 
obliterated by the growth of peat. It is only in 
comparatively recent times that even the existence 
of such structures has come to the knowledge of 
archaeologists, but practical researches have already 
abundantly shown that they were at one time 
common in many parts of the world, especially in 
Central Europe ana in the British Isles. Ii erodotns 
(4th cent. B.C.) describes (v. 16) a lake-dwelling com- 
munity in Lake Prasias, in Thrace, who lived in 
huts placed on a wooden platform, supported on 
tall piles, and connected with the shore by a wooden 
gangway. Each habitation had a trap-aoor which 
gave access to tho water beneath ; and the lake so 
abounded with fish that a man had only to open 
his trap-door and let down a basket by a rope into 
tho water, and, on drawing it up in a short time, 
he would find it full of fish. But this, and a few 
other historical notices suggestive of the custom of 
constructing lake- habitations, failed to disclose 
the archaeological treasures which have lain buried 
for so many centuries in the ancient lacustrine 
deposits of nearly all the lake-basins of Central 
Europe. Now the antiquarian materials collected 
on lake-dwelling sites are so vast and varied that 
they hold a prominent position in the principal 
arcfueological museums of Europe. To have 
rescued the evidence of so remarkable a phase of 
human civilization from oblivion is justly regarded 
as one of the greatest triumphs of pre-historic 
archaeology. In 1890 the present writer described 
the terremare of tho To valley, the terpen of Holland 
and other analogous structures in Hungary and 
elsewhere, as mere variants of the lacustrine system 
of habitation, and, as some remarkable discoveries 
have since been made in these somewhat obscure 
fields of research, it is desirable to include a 
brief notice of them in this article as separate 
sections. 

z. Lacustrine researches.— Although the dis- 
covery of the remains of pile -structures in Lake 
Ziirich during the winter of 1853-54 is generally 
regarded as the starting-point of lacustrine archae- 
ology, we aro not without valid evidence to show 
that analogous structures, though not so ancient, 
were known in Ireland fifteen years earlier. It 
seems that in 1839 curiosity was roused at the 
Museum of tho Royal Irish Academy by the fre- 
quency of the visits of a local dealer offering for 
sale objects of a miscellaneous character, many of 
which were of rare antiquarian value. Theso 
objects wero said to have been found in a peat bog 
in County Meath, and their assortment in such a 
place Heemed so strange to the Museum authorities 
that G. Petrie and W. R. Wilde detennined to visit 
the locality. On this expedition they were con- 
ducted to the peat-bog of Lagore, near the village 
of Dmish&uehlin, where, within the boundaries of 
a drained lake and under a thick covering of peat, 
was an artificial mound then partially exposed by 
peat-cutters. It seems that this mound nad been 
well known to bone collectors for upwards of ten 
years ; during that time they had dug out and ex- 
ported to a factory of bone-manure in Scotland no 
fewer than 150 cart-loads of bones. 

The mound wu 620 feet in circumference and along it* margin 
were 'upright posts of black oak, measuring from 0 to 8 feet In 
height ; these were mortised into beams of a similar material 
laid flat upon the marl and sand beneath the bog, and nearly 10 


feet below the present surface. The upright posts were held 
together by connecting crossbeams, and (said to be) fastened 
by large iron noils.' 

An abstract of a paper by Wilde on the Lagore 
* find,* from which the above extract is taken, was 
published in tho Proceedings of the limjnl Irish 
Academy for 1840, and its contents were so sug- 
gestive to local antiquaries that almost immedi- 
ately several other sites were recognized as island- 
forts, or crannogs (the name given to such structures 
in the Irish annals). Moreover, during the work- 
ings of the Commission of the Arterial Drainage 
and Inland Navigation of Ireland, no fewer than 22 
crannogs were brought to light throughout the 
counties of Roscommon, Leitrim, Cavan, and 
Monaghan. Reports of theso discoveries by the 
engineers of the lloard of Works, with plans, mans, 
sections, and a largo assortment of relics, were de- 
posited at the timo in tho Museum of the Royal 
Irish Academy. 

The fortuitous circumstances which led to the 
discovery of the pile-structures ( Pfahlbauten ) of 
Switzerland are so well known that it is hardly 
nocosB&ry to dwell on them here. It appears that, 
owing to the lowness of the water in Lake Zurich 
during the winter of 1853-54, two of the inhabitants 
of Ober-Meilen, whoso vineyards in ordinary times 
came close to the water in the lake, began to ex- 
tend their limits by enclosing portions of the ex- 
posed shore with a stone wall and filling in the 
space witli the adjacent mud. In course of these 
operations they came upon the decayed stumps of 
wooden piles, stone axes, flint implements, and 
various worked objects of horn and bone, which 
excited some curiosity among the workmen. J. 
Staub {Die Pfahlbauten in den tic/nreizer-Scen, 
Fluntera, 1864, p. 8) informs us that the villnge 
schoolmaster, Herr Acppli, having seen some of the 
objects with his pupils, went to inspect tho locality, 
and was so impressed with tho importance of the 
find that he sent a brief statement of tho facts to 
tho Antiquarian .Society at Ziirich. Within four 
hours of the dispatch of his epistle three repre- 
sentatives of the Society arrived at Ober-Meilen, 
among them being tho president, Ferdinand Keller. 
After careful consideration of tho facts, Keller 
came to the conclusion that originally tho piles 
had supported a platform upon which huts hnd 
been erected ; that these huts had been inhabited 
by an industrious population, who were the owners 
of the stone axes and the other primitive relics 
disinterred from the mud ; and that the lacustrine 
village lmd come to an untimely end by a confla- 
gration which destroyed the entire structures down 
to the water edge. 

News of the discoveries at Ober-Meilen spread 
rapidly among the Swiss people, with the result 
that an army of explorers immediately began to 
search for similar remains in other hikes. Guided 

{ airily by traditional stories of submerged cities 
ong current among tho fishing community, and 
partly by the knowledge of local fishermen, who, 
from practical experience of disasters to their nets, 
could at once joint to numberless fields of sub- 
merged woodwork, tho efforts of these pioneer 
lacustreurs were speedily crowned with success. 
Keller’s first report on the Swiss lake-dwellings, 
which appeared towards the close of 1854 under 
the title of ‘Die keltisclien Pfahlbauten in den 
Schweizerseeu,’ at once brought this singular 
mode of human habitation prominently before tho 
scientific world. 

To dredge the bed of a lake with hand-worked 
appliances in a small boat was a slow process, 
always expensive, and often unproductive. Yet 
such was the enthusiasm with which that kind of 
work was carried on year after year by the Swiss 
antiquaries that there is scarcely a Cantonal 
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Museum in the country but contains a valuable 
collection of lacustrine relies secured in this way. 
In the course of time, these prosaic methods were 
powerfully supplemented by the prosecution of 
various kinds of public works, suen as drainage 
operations, the deepening of harbours, the con- 
struction of railways, jetties, etc. Of exceptional 
importance among sucli incidental works was the 
completion of the gigantic operation known as the 
1 Correction des Eaux du Jura/ which embraced 
the deepening of the entire waterway of the J ura 
valley, from the junction of the Lower Thifcle with 
the Aar to the outlet of the Broye at Lake Morat, 
the result of which was to lower the surface of the 
Jakes of Bienne, Neuch/ltol, and Morat from 6 to 8 
feet. The permanent effect of these works on the 
Jura lakes, especially Lake Neuehfttel, was very 
marked — harbours, jetties, and extensive tracts of 
shorcland being left high and dry by the subsiding 
waters. This was the harvest time of archaeology. 
Many of tho sites of lacustrino villages became ary 
land and were visited by crowds of eager relic- 
liunters ; even fishermen forsook their normal 
avocation, finding it more profitable to fish for 
pre-historic antiquities. 

Another illustration of how public works were 
utilized for the advancement of archocologv was 
the construction of the splendid bridge which now 
spans the Lirnmat at its outlet from Lake Zurich, 
and the laying out of the adjacent promenades, 
gardens, and ornamental quays, which occupy 
what was formerly part of the lake. The filling up 
of this large area necessitated the use of dredgers, by 
means of which gravel and mud were raised from the 
most convenient shallows along the shore and trans- 
ported as required. Among the localities selected 
for these operations were the 1 Grosser Hafner * and 
the outskirts of the Bauschanze. The rich loamy 
deposits of the * Ilaumessergrund * at Wollishofen 
were found to be a suitable soil for the floral gar- 
dens. All these localities turned out to be the sites 
of lake* villages, and yielded an enormous amount 
of industrial remains of all ages. Indeed , the collec- 
tion of Bronze Age relics from Wollishofen now de- 
posited in the Antiquarian Museum at Zurich is 
one of the most valuable hitherto brought to light 
through lake-dwelling researches. 

It is not necessary to notice the successive in- 
vestigations which have been made throughout 
Europe in consequence of the publicity given to 
these discoveries in Switzerland. Suffice it to 
say that systematic explorations on an extensive 
scale have conclusively shown that lake-villages, 
generally in the form of pile-structures, had been 
prevalent during the Stone and Bronze Ages in the 
sheltered bays of nearly all tho lakes of France, 
Switzerland, S. Germany, Austria, and N. Italy. 
More recently the area of their distribution has 
been extended to Bosnia, Greece, Asia Minor, and 
probably other localities. 

The remarkable development of lake-dwellings 
during the pre historic ages in Central Europo 
seems to have come to a sudden end in the early 
Iron Age, ami so completely had tho system fallen 
into desuetude that scarcely a trace of it has sur- 
vived in tho local traditions of the distriots in 
which such dwellings wore most numerous. The 
habit of constructing houses built on platforms 
supported on piles is not, however, absolutely con- 
fined to pre- historic times, for we find from various 
books of travel that such habitations are still pre- 
valent in various parts of the world — e.g., in the 
Gulf of Maracaibo, the mouths of the Orinoco and 
Amazon, on the Coasts of New Guinea and Borneo, 
at Singapore, along the creeks and harbours run- 
ning into the Straits of Malacca, etc. V. L. Cameron 
(.'(cross Africa , London, 1877, ii. 63) describes three 
villages in Lake Mohrya, in Central Africa, with 


drawings of their picturesque appearance as seen 
from the shore. A. Goering (in illustrated Travels, 
London, 1869-75, ii. 19-21) gives an account of a 
visit which he paid to the pile-dwellers of a tribe 
of Goajiro Indians in the neighbourhood of the 
town of Maracaibo, from which the following ex- 
tracts may be interesting : 

In this way we reached the Goajiro village. Here a lively 

tie presented itself. The houses, with low sloping roofs, 
were like so many little cock-lofte perched on high over the 
shallow waters, and they were connected with each other by 
means of bridges, made of narrow planks, the split stems of 
pal in trees. . . . Each house, or cock-loft, consisted of two 
parts, the pent-roof shelter being partitioned off in the middle : 
the front apartment served the double purpose of entrance-hall 
and kitchen, the rear apartment as a reception and dwelling 
chamber, and I was not a little surorised to observe how clean 
it was kept. The floor was formed of split stems of trees, set 
close together and covered with mats. Weapons and utensils 
were plaoed in order in the corners.* 

Access was got to these villages from the shore by dug-out 
canoes, the inhabitants mounting to their * cock-lofts * Dy a 
notched tree-trunk, which served as a ladder. Goering states 
that Buch villages arc numerous along the shores of the great 
‘ Lake,’ or Gulf, of Maracaibo. ‘The piles on which they rest 
are driven deep into the oozy bottom, and so firmly do they 
hold that thore is no shakiness of the loftily-perched dwelling 
perceptible, even when crowded with people.* 

Pile-structures are still more numerous in the east Indian 
Islands. J. 8. 0. Dumont d’Urville (Voyage de dteouvertet 
autour du monde, Paris, 1836) describes the inhabitants of the 
bay of Dorel as living on four groups of pile-villages, each con- 
taining from eight to fifteen houses entirely constructed of 
timbers. Some of these houRes have a double row of colls or 
cabins, separated by a passage which runs from end to end, and 
give accommodation to several families. 

As early as 1800, F. Troyon (Habitations lacustres) quotes 
from the books of a number of travellers recording tho existence 
of pile-structures in nearly all parts of the world ; but little 
further information is to be derived from this class of evidence. 

The discovery of an older lacustrine civilization 
in Switzerland was hailed by Irish antiquaries with 
the greatest enthusiasm, for it was only then that 
the significance of their own crannogs came to be 
fully realized ; and henceforth crannoff-liunting 
was pursued with renewed vigour. The Irish 
annals were now carefully searched for references 
to crannogs, and many of the localities thus in- 
dicated were identified and partly explored. In 
1857 Wildo published the first part of his well- 
known catalogue of the antiquities in the Museum 
of the Royal Irish Academy, in which ho gave an 
excellent account of the crannogs. In it he states 
that 46 were known up to date, and predicts that 
many more would come to light as the drainage of 
the country advanced — a prediction which has been 
amply verified, as every succeeding year has seen 
an increase to their number. Now the total number 
of Irish crannogs known and more or less explored 
is upwards of 200. 

In 1857 Joseph Robertson read a paper on Scot- 
tish crannogs at the Society of Antiquaries of 
Scotland. The chief facts adduced by him con- 
sisted of historic references to islana-forts, and 
submerged wooden structures exposed in the course 
of the drainage of lochs and marshes during the 
last two centuries. The first great discovery, how- 
ever, which brought the subject on the field of 
practical research in Scotland, was made in the 
Loch of Dowalton, Wigtownshire, upwards of fifty 
years ago. In order to drain the extensive 
meadows occupying the western portion of the 
Dowalton valley the proprietor, William Maxwell, 
conceived and successfully carried out a project of 
draining the loch by cutting a new outlet through 
a narrow lip of rock which separated its waters 
from the lower grounds beyond. This excavation 
was completed during the summer of 1863, and, as 
tho waters subsided, a group of five or six artificial 
islands gradually emerged from the bosom of the 
lake. The antiquarian remains collected on these 
islands ultimately disclosed a picture of early 
Scottish civilization hitherto unknown. 

A descriptive aocount of the Dowalton crannogs 
was read by the Duke of Northumberland (then 
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Lord Lovaine) at the meeting of the British Asso- 
ciation held at Newcastlo-on-Tyne in 1863. 

Two years later J. Stuart, secretary of the 
Society of Antiquaries of Scotland, visited Dowal- 
ton, and, owing to the more complete drainage of 
the loch, was enabled to examine the islands under 
more favourable conditions. The result of his 
labours was an elaborate paper to the Society 
(1866), in which he gave a detailed account of their 
structure and of the relics found on them. 

The discovery and excavation of the Lochlee 
crannoa (1878-79) was the beginning of a scries 
of explorations, conducted under the auspices of 
the Ayr and Galloway Archaeological Association, 
which culminated within a few years in the ex- 
cavation of about half a dozen typical crannog 
sites throughout the counties of Ayr and Wigtown. 
The assortment of relics recovered from their d6bris 
indicates the range of their occupancy to have 
extended from the Romano- British period down 
to medieval times. Since the publication of the 
reports on these excavations three other typical 
crannogs have been investigated in Scotland, viz. 
one in Lochan Duglmill, Argyllshire, one at Hynd- 
ford, near Lanark, and one in Ash o rove Loch, near 
Stcvenston, Ayrshire. The Hynuford crannog is 
of special interest on account of the number of 
objects belonging to Homan civilization which were 
among its relics. 

Until the discovery of the Glastonbury lako- 
villago, in the spring of 1892, by Arthur Bulleid, 
the recorded indications of lake-dwellings south of 
the Scottish border are too meagre ana fragmen- 
tary to call for any notice in this sketch. The 
excavation of the Glastonbury settlement has been 
in progress since its discovery, and is now com- 
pleted. Its site occupies some 3 or 4 acres of flat 
meadow-land, within the boundaries of what is 
justly supposed to have been formerly a marshy 
lake. Before excavations were begun, all that the 
eyo could discern was a group of low mounds 
huddled in the corner of a field. These mounds 
turned out to be the sites and debris of dwelling- 
huts resting on a foundation of layers of brush- 
wood and the steins of small trees. Those under- 
structures were sometimes bound together with 
transverse mortised beams, precisely similar to 
those so commonly mot with in the Scottish and 
Irish crannogs. A thick palisading of piles and 
brushwood surrounded ana protected tho village. 
Its marginal boundary was very irregular, probably 
owing to the fact that enlargement of the original 
area of the village had been subsequently made by 
the addition of lints projecting from its sides. Tho 
huts were circular or slightly oval, and varied in 
size from 20 to 35 ft. in diameter. Each hut con- 
tained a central hearth, sometimes neatly made of 
flat stones embedded in the clay flooring which 
existed in all of them ; and, as subsidence, due to 
the compression anil decay of the under-structures, 

S rogrcsscd, the occupants superadded new clay 
oorings, which on section showed a well-marked 
stratified appearance. Several hearths, live or six 
not being an unknown number, were thus observed 
to have been superimposed one above the other — 
precisely as was the case on the Lochlee crannog. 

The relics collected on the site of this remarkable 
lacustrine village are so numerous and varied that 
they illustrate, with rare and singular completeness, 
the life-history of tho community who inhabited it. 
They exhibit the special characteristics of ‘Late 
Celtic * art, as it existed prior to the spread of 
Homan civilization in that part of Britain ; and it is 
this fact that gives the Glastonbury collection an 
exceptional importance among the antiquarian re- 
mains hitherto discovered within the British Isles.* 

l Within the last few years another lacustrine village has 
been discovered at a place called Meare, about two miles from 


2. Structure of lake-dwellings.— It wall be under- 
stood from the foregoing remarks that tho struc 
tural details of lake-dwellings have to be gathered 
more or loss from different, and sometimes widely 
separated, settlements, and re-constructed on the 
principles of comparative nrclueology. As regards 
the pile-structures of the Stone ana Bronze Ages, 
everything — huts, platforms, and even the sub- 
merged piles, except their lower ends— has dis- 
appeared ages ago, either from natural decay or 
by conflagrations. Tho complete destruction of a 
lake-village by fire was by no means a rare 
catastrophe, and, strange to say, it was, from an 
archaeological point of view, the most fortunate 
termination that could have happened to it. 
During the bustle and scrimmage consequent on 
the conflagration of such combustible materials not 
only did many articles of value drop into tho water 
beneath, but some of the most perishable commo- 
dities, such as grain, fruits, bread, cloth, portions 
of the clay mouldings which covered the cottage 
walls, etc., were more or less charred before )>cing 
deposited in tho lake-silt— a condition which ren- 
dered them less liable to decomposition. It is by 
collecting, assorting, and comparing such frag- 
mentary materials that archaeologists are enabled 
to form somo idea of the appearance and internal 
structure of these lacustrine villages, as well as of 
the culture, civilization, and domestic economy of 
their inhabitants. 

Tho preliminary problem which had to be solved 
before habitable huts of any kind could he erected 
was the construction of a level platform, sulliciently 
elevated above the surface of the water to place the 
dwelling-huts beyond the action of tho waves and 
floods. Tho methods adopted to securo this end 
nmy be briefly described. 

(a) One method was by driving long piles of wood into the 
bed of the lake, leaving their tops projecting at a uniform 
height abovo the water, and then placing over them transverse 
beams with mortised holes, into which the tops of the piles 
were fitted— thus forming a platform capable of supporting 
human habitations, and, of course, varying in size according 
to the requirements of the community. Tlmt the earliest lake- 
dwellers had the requisite skill to accomplish Buch work iB 
established beyond doubt by the discovery among the debris of 
nearly all the stations of mortised beams, tenons, portions of 
wood containing both round and square holes, together with 
a various assortment of wooden implements, vessels, etc. A 
common mHhod of steadying the piles was to throw around 
them after being placed In position large quantities of stones. 
The stones wero transported from tho adjacent shore in canoes, 
one of which, still containing its load, was actually dwelled 
buried in the mud off the Ho de St. l'ierre, in I.ake Bienne, 
where it hod evidently been swamped. These extensive collec- 
tions of Atones formed here and there a kind of submerged 
mound, which from time immemorial was locally known as a 
Steinberg. One or more of these Steinberg* have been found on 
almost all the sites of tho pile-villngcs of the Stone Age. Tho 
long straggling settlement at Schaffis contained three, tho 
largest mtuNunng 217 ft. in length by 05 ft. in breadth. Tho 
fishermen, in order to prevent injury to their nets, were in 
tho habit of pulling up these piles ; and so abundant were they 
in the throe great lakes known os the ‘Jura waters’ that they 
had become the source of a small industry among cabinet- 
makers, who had long recognized the \aluahle properties of the 
black oak for the manufacture of ornamental articles. A mote 
striking appearance has rarely been seen than that which the 
stations of Mbringen and L&ttringcn presented shortly after 
T,ako Bienne became affucted by thu operations of the ‘Correc- 
tion des Kttiix (lu Jura.’ Photographs then taken show quite 
a forest of black stumps rising a few feet above the muddy 
bottom which then, for the first time, became exposed to view. 

It is estimated that the actual number of piles used in the 
construction of some of the larger settlements was not far short 
of 100,000. One of the stations at Morges, in the lake of (leneva, 
was J2UU ft. long and 150 ft. broad ; and the whole of this area 
was thickly studded with the stumps of tho piles which formerly 
supported the village. R. von Fellenberg calculated, by count- 
ing the number of piles in one or two selected loealihes, Hint 
the entire nunilier requisite for the Bronze Age settlement at 
Moringcn could not have been less than 10,000. 

In the construction of the earlier villages the piles were 
simply round steins of trees, but latterly, apparently for the 
purpose of economizing tho wood, they were split into two and 


Glastonbury, and is now in tho course of being excavated dining 
each summer. So far, both tho structural and cultural relics 
disclosed at this new site are precisely similar to those of the 
Glastonbury village. 
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sometimes into four portion*—* structural feature said to be 
characteristic of the Bronze Age . It may also be noted that, 
when a Stone Age site continued In occupation during the 
Bronte Age, the debris of the latter settlement lay invariably 
on the outside of the former, showing that with the use of 
metal tools their constructors were enabled to plant the piles in 
deeper water. During the Stone Ago the woodwork had been 
manipulated by stono implements— a fact which was clearly 
demonstrated by Keller on the occasion of the first discovery of 
the kind at Ober-Meilen. Here some of the piles, on being 
freshly pulled up, were observed to have their tips pointed by 
blunt Implements, and it was experimentally ascertained that 
the outs on them could he closely imitated by using the stone 
axes which were picked out of the surrounding mud. 

(b) A second method by means of which lake -dwellers secured 
an adequate basis for their huts was to construct a series of 
rectangular basements of wood a few feet apart, each basement 
having its sides formed by a succession of horizontal beams 
lying one above the other, like the logs in a Swiss ch&let The 
ends of the beams overlapped for a fow feet, and at the four 
crossings a few uprights were placed, apparently for the purpose 
of steadying the structure. These compartments varied ill size 
from a few feet in diameter to os many yards. The lowest beams 
rested on the bed of the lake, and, when the requisite height 
above the water was reached, transverse beams to form the 
habitable platform were laid across, thus covering up the empty 
spaces underneath. This plan, which was probably selected for 
the purpose of saving the structural materials, may be regarded 
as analogous to the vaulted foundations of modern houses. Ex- 
amples of such structures have been found in Lake Paladru in 
Franoe (Merovingian period) and in the lakes of Persanzig, Arys, 
Daber, and in a few other sporadic lake-dwellings of the Iron 
Age In N. Germany. 

(e) Contemporary with the pre-historlo pile-structures al- 
ready noticed, there existed throughout the same regions of 
Central Europe curtain lake-dwellings which, Instead of plat- 
forms supported on piles, had solid sub-structures composed of 
closely set timbers arranged in horizontal layers and often alter- 
nating with beds of clay. Such structures were commonly 
erected in the smaller lakes, and their remains are now gener- 
ally embedded in peat. Characteristic specimens of this class 
belonging to the Stone Age have been Investigated at Wauwyl, 
Niederwyl, Schussenried, and a few other localities. An arti- 
ficial island in the lake of Inkwyl, noar Sole ure, was shown by 
C. A. Morlot to have been originally a pile-structure which at a 
later period had become consolidated into an island by the 
gradual accumulation of the debris of a lengthy habitation. 
Another in l.ake Nussbnumen is, according to Morlot, sur- 
rounded by a circle of piles, aftor the manner of the Scottish 
and Irish crannogs . It has also been proved that the prettily 
wooded Isola Virginia in Lake Varese, though now about three 
acres in extent, was originally a pile-structure. At present it 
contains several buildings, one of which is a valuable archeo- 
logical museum erected by the proprietor, ELtore Ponti. 

It was, however, within the British Isles that 
the artificial islands, or crannoqs , acquired their 
greatest development. Precise information as re- 
gards their structure has been supplied by an ex- 
haustive investigation of a few Scottish specimens, 
notably those at Lochlee and Buston, in the county 
of Ayr, the result of which may be briefly summar- 
ized as follows. 

A suitable locality having been selected— the topographical 
requirements seem to have been a small mossy lake with its 
margin overgrown with water-plants— the next consideration 
was the selection of materials for constructing the island. In a 
lake bed composed of many fret of decayed vegetable matter it 
is manifest that heavy substances, such as stones and earth, 
would be inadmissible, owing to their weight, so that solid logs 
of wood in the form of trunks of trees would be the best 
material that could he used. The plan adopted seems to have 
been to make in the first place a floating raft of tree-stems, 
brushwood, heather, bracken, etc., with which were mingled 
stones and earth. On this basis they continued to add similar 
materials until the mass grounded. It was then surrounded 
with a stockade in the form of one or more circles of piles united 
by intertwining branches, or, in the more elaborately Con- 
structed specimens, by horizontal beams with mortised holes to 
receive the ends of the piles. These horizontal beams were 
arranged in two ways. One set ran along the circumference 
and bound together all the uprights in the same circle, while 
others took a radial direction and connected each circle together, 
some of these radial beamB being long enough to bind tho up- 
rights in three circles together. The mechanical skill displayed 
in the construction of these stockades was specially directed to 
give stability to tho Island, and to prevent superincumbent 
pressure from causing the general mass to buhre out laterally. 

The internal structure of the Lochlco island was 
carefully ascertained by cutting a large rectangular 
hole near its centre down to the original silt of the 
lake— a depth of some 10 ft. from the lowest floor 
of the dwelling-house, or about 16 ft. from the 
original surface of the mound. The result of this 
was to show that nearly the entire mass was com- 
posed of the unbarked stems of various kinds of 
trees, from 6 to 12 ins. in diameter, laid in trans- 


verse layers one above the other. Interspersed 
here and there among the woodwork were some 
long slender oak planks, which appear to have 
formed a binding framework between the central 
parts of the island and its margin. One such 
beam, on having its attachments traced out, was 
found to have its inner end pinned by a long 
wooden peg to an adjacent large tree-stem, while 
its outer end was pinned to another slender oak 
plank which extended outwards and was similarly 
attached to the marginal structures. 

Some of these crannog islands in Scotland and 
Ireland had been constructed of stones with or 
without a wooden foundation. According to G. H. 
lvinahan, the largest and most typical example of 
the stone crannog in Ireland is Hag’s Castle, Lough 
Mask, Co. Mayo. As a Scottish example may be 
cited a mound on the margin of the White Loch of 
Eavenstone, Wigtownshire, explored a few years 
ago by Lord Borfchwick and the present writer. 
It turned out to be a mass of stones, presenting a 
level surface of about 80 ft. in diameter and 6 or 7 
ft. thick, resting on a foundation of large beams. 
On the surface of this mound were the foundations 
of stone buildings divided into five conipartmonts. 1 

Most of the pile-structures of Central Europe 
had been connected with tho shore by one or more 
gangways, supported on a double row of piles, 
with dimensions varying according to tho require- 
ments of each village. E. von Fellenberg informs 
us (Keller, Lake- Dwellings, p. 181 f.) that the bridge 
leading from the shore to the Bronze Age settle- 
ment of Moringen was about 200 yards in length, 
and nearly 20 ft. in width, while that to the Stone 
Age settlement in the same locality was consider- 
ably shorter, and only 5 to 8 ft. wide. The area 
occupied by piles at Robenhausen extended to about 
3 acres, and the nearest point of the old lake shore 
was some 2000 paces distant ; but yet, from traces 
of piles found in the peat, it would appear that a 
wooden bridge traversed tho whole of this distance. 
Remains of similar approaches have occasionally 
been discovered in connexion with the later dwell- 
ings of the Iron Age, both in N. Germany and in 
the British Isles. Some of tho Scottish and Irish 
crannog s were also accessible by a submerged stone 
causeway, the existence of which had become 
known in some instances only upon tho drainage 
of the lake. Tt has been conjectured that such 
submerged approaches might have been intention- 
ally constructed so as to supply to the initiated a 
secret means of escape in emergencies — an idea 
strengthened by the zig-zag direction presented by 
some of them, such as a stone causeway in tho 
Loch of Sanquhar. Other crannog 8, however, 
appear to have been completely insulated and 
accessible only by boats. The frequency with 
which canoes have been disinterred from the 
debris of lake -dwellings of all ages shows how 
prevalent and widely distributed was their use as 
a means of communication with the shore. These 
primitive boats, whether emanating from a Swiss 
Pfahlbau or from a mediaeval crannog of the 
British Isles, were almost invariably dug-outs, and 
presented no special feature either in form or in 
structure by which their age or provenance could 
be determined. 

The evidential data, on which our knowledge ol 
the structure of the actual habitations of the lake- 

i During the last few years a preliminary survey of the arti- 
ficial islands in the Highland lochs, preparatory to excavating 
the more promising sites, has been completed by F. Odo 
Blundell of St. Benedict’s Monastery. Fort Augustus, under the 
auspices of a Committee of the British Association. Several 
interesting reports have already been published by the Associa- 
tion, as well os in the Proceeding « of the Society of Anti- 
(juariet of Scotland. For the year 1914 a email grant has been 
obtained from the Carnegie Research Fund towards the expense 
of investigating the artificial island in tile Loch of Kinellan, 
Roes-shire. 
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dwellers is founded, consist of portions of burnt 
clay mouldings, the position of hearths and culinary 
implements, traces of walls and partitions, the dis- 
position of food refuse, etc. Tne inference from 
the clay castings is that the timbers which formed 
the walls of the huts had been placed close to- 
gether in an upright position, and then plastered 
over with puddled clay. Burnt clay impressions 
found at Uobenhausen indicated timbers about an 
inch and a half in diameter, but other fragments 
indicated merely a kind of wicker-work. It may 
be noted that clay mouldings found in LakeBourget, 
supposed to have been portions of the ceiling of a 
room, were ornamented with concentric circles and 
parallel lines. Other burnt fragments from the 
same locality were portions of the funnel of a small 
furnace or stove. 

As to the form of the huts archaeologists are 
divided in opinion, some, in their ideal restorations, 
figuring them as circular, and others as rectangular. 
F. Troyon, judging from some clay casts found at 
Wan gen, came to the conclusion that they were 
circular, and, accordingly, figures them as such in 
his Habitations lacustres. On the other hand, E. 
Frank, the investigator of Schussenried, came upon 
the foundations and portions of the walls of a 
cottage embedded in peat. The structure was 
rectangular, measuring 33 ft. in length and 23 ft. 
in breadth, and was divided into two compartments 
by a partition. The walls and partitions were 
constructed of split stems of trees set upright, and 
plastered over with clay. On the south side there 
was a door, a little over 3 ft. wide, which opened 
into one of tho chambers. The flooring of both 
these chambers was composed of four layers of 
closely laid timbers separated by as many layers 
of day. These repeated floorings may have lasen 
necessitated by the gradual rise of the surrounding 
peat, which ultimately compelled the inhabitants 
to abandon the dwelling altogether. 

The diameter of the circular area enclosed by 
tho stockades at Lochlee was about 60 ft., and in 
its central portion there was a space, measuring 39 
ft. square, paved with closely laid beams like rail- 
way sleepers, and along each of its sides were the 
stumps of posts, apparently the remains of a 
wooden wall. A row of similar stumps divided 
tho paved area into two compartments. Five or 
six superimposed hearths occupied the middle of 
tho northern compartment, and the doorway, 
clearly defined by portions of two stout posts, was 
situated on the south side, while facing it on the 
left was an immense refuse heap, beyond which 
were the remains of a gangway connecting the 
island with the shore. On tho other hand, the 
structural remains on the Buston crannog indicated 
one large circular dwelling-house, a form of habita- 
tion which was also disclosed by the excavation of 
the crannog in Lochan Dughaill. We have already 
seen that the huts of the Glastonbury lake-village 
were more or less circular. It may, therefore, be 
inferred that both forms were indiscriminately used 
by the lake-dwellers not only during the pre- 
historic period, blit also during the subsequent 
ages in wnich such structures wore in vogue. 

On the pile-structures proper the hut floor was 
made of clay mixed with rushes, and over this was 
placed the hearth, which consisted of a few flat 
stones embedded in clay. From discoveries made 
at Niederwyl, Jacob Messikommor (Keller, Lake- 
Dwellings , p. 73) concluded that tho roofs of the 
huts in that settlement were thatched with straw 
and rushes. That thatch of some kind was used 
in Western Europe in proto- historic times finds 
some corroboration in the writings of classical 
authors. 

Thus, Strabo (iv. iv. 8) writes that the Belg® lived in ‘great 
houses, arched, constructed of planks and wickerwork, and 


covered with a heavy thatched roof •— « description which cor- 
rectly applies to many of the Scottish crannog ». 

3 . Culture and civilization of the lake-dwellers 
of Europe. — There is no class of antiquities which 
gives greater support to the general accuracy of 
the chronological sequence of the so-called three 
ages of Stono, Bronze, and Iron than tho various 
collections of lake-dwelling remains which are to 
bo seen in tho archaeological museums of Europe. 
Founded in the Stone Age, these pile-structures 
continued to flourish during the whole of ’lie 
Bronze Ago, and even overlapped into the early 
Iron Age, so that tho period of their duration 
entirely covers the introduction and development 
of bronze into Middle and Western Europe. It is 
beyond doubt that from the very start the lake- 
dwellers were acquainted with, and sedulously 
practised, various arts and industries, that they 
reared most of the ordinary domestic animals, and 
that they cultivated the growth of flax, fruits, and 
various kinds of cereals. 

Several varieties of cloth, fringes, nets, cords, 
and ropes were brought to light by Messikommer 
from tno very lowest relic-bed at' the Stone Age 
station of Robenhausen ; and even specimens of 
embroidery were found at the adjoining station of 
Irgouhauscn. Remains of linen cloth, thread, 
nets, basket-work, etc., have also been found on 
many other stations, as at Vinelz, Loeras, Schallis, 
Lagozza, Laibach, etc. Tho absence of such fragile 
relics from other stations is not to l>e taken as 
evidence that their Inhabitants were unacquainted 
with such industries ; for it is only when fabrics 
are carbonized, or deposited in circumstances ex- 
ceptionally favourable to their preservation, that 
they resist for a prolonged period the process of 
natural decay. Thus, at Schussenried, though 
there was no actual specimen of cloth found, the 
impression of a well-woven fabric was clearly 
visible on a consolidated mass of wheat - probably 
that of the sack in which the grain had bct.i 
stored. At Laibach, a similar impression wits 
observed on a fragment of pottery. In the museum 
at Freiburg (Switzerland) there is a carbonized 
spindle from Lake Mornt, which shows fine threads 
still coiled round it; and Gross figures a similar 
objoct from Loeras. 

One of tho stations at Moosseedorf-See, which 
was carefully investigated by the experienced 
archaeologists Jahn, Morlot, and Uhlmann, yielded 
a large assortment of the osseous remains of 
animals, among which the following were supposed 
to have lieen in a state of domestication : dog, 
sheep, goat, pig, and various kinds of oxen. A 
few nones amt teeth of the horse were also found, 
but these might have belonged to the wild species, 
as it is not agreed that this animal was domesti- 
cated till the Bronze Ago. The cultivated plants 
recorded from this station were barley, two kinds 
of wheat, pea, poppy, and flax. At \ Van gen two 
varieties of wheat and the two-rowed bailey were 
distinctly recognized Iwith in whole cars and ns 
detached grain— the latter in quantities that could 
be measured in bushels. 

That the ceramic art w as wtdl known to, and 
practised by, the early lake-dwellers is amply 
proved by the quantity of pottery, mostly frag- 
mentary, indicating bowls, plates, cups, jugs, 
spoons, and large vessels, now stored among 
lacustrine relics in the various museums through- 
out Europe. These vessels we.ro made without a 
knowledge of the potter’s wheel, and I lie paste 
frequently contained coarse sand or small jiehblcH ; 
blit a finer kind was also used for the manufacture 
of smaller vessels. Generally speaking, they were 
coarsely made in the earlier stations, having per- 
forated knobs instead of handles; yet examples 
are occasionally found which show that handles 
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were not unknown. The ornamentation consisted 
of finger* and string-marks, irregular scratchings 
with a pointed tool, raised knobs, and perforations 
round the rim, together with dots and lines vari* 
ously combined. 

For the prosecution of the ordinary avocations 
of social life the lake-dwellers were in possession 
of a varied assortment of tools and implements, 
the precise function of some of them being, how- 
ever, difficult to determine. They used axes, 
knives, saws, scrapers, borers, etc., of flint and 
other hard Htonos. Cutting instruments, pointers, 
chisels, etc., were also made of horn, bone, and the 
tusks of the wild boar. With such tools they con- 
structed wooden houses, scooped out canoes, and 
shaped wood into various kinds of dishes, clubs, 
and handles. 

The food supply derived from agriculture and 
the rearing of domestic animals was supplemented 
by tho produce of hunting, fishing, ana gathering 
such seeds and fruits as nature produced in the 
vicinity. The weapons and tools used in these 
pursuits are abundantly met with. Arrow- and 
spear-points of Hint, and sometimes of rock-crystal 
and jade, or other mineral, and of bone, are 
common among lake-dwelling remains; and even 
a few of the bows made of yew wood, notwith- 
standing their liability to decay, have come to 
light — two from Itobenhausen, and one from each 
of the stations of Vinelz, Sutz, and Clairvaux. 

The introduction of cutting implements of bronze 
into general use among the lake-dwellers gave a 
great impulse to the advancement of all the 
industries and ordinary affairs of life. In lieu of 
the primitive weapons and tools previously in use, 
we now meet with a splendid array of swords, 
daggers, lances, axes, knives, razors, chisels, 
gouges, sickles, etc., all made of the now material. 
The simple dagger of hone or flint, which could be 
used only by a thrusting blow, not only became 
more effective, but developed into a new weapon — 
the double-edged sword. Indeed, all weapons, 
implements, and ornaments underwent more or 
less evolutionary improvements, the various stages 
of which can be readily traced by a comparison of 
extant specimens. Thus, tho primitive stone axe 
at first retained the same form in bronze, and, as 
such, had a wide distribution throughout Europe ; 
but it gradually succumbed to the flanged type, 
with or without a loop, till finally all forms gave 
way to the socketed implement, which appears to 
have been regarded as the best form of axo pre- 
valent in the Bronze Ago. It was only when iron 
superseded bronze in the manufacture of cutting 
implements Unit the modern type of axe, i.c. with 
a transverse socket, came into general use. 

In the category of ornaments and articles 
of the toilet there falls to be considered a large 
assortment of new ami fanciful forms, such as 
bracelets, pendants, necklaces, fibulie, pins, combs, 
belt-clasps, finger- lings, buttons, studs, ear-rings, 
chains, and a few trinkets of gold, amber, and 
glass. 

That the horse was in a state of domestication 
among the lake-dwellers during the Bronze Age 
wo have very circumstantial evidence, in the dis- 
covery of bridle-bits ami various ornaments for 
harness, as well as a wheel and other mountings of 
a carriage. 

These progressive innovations in domestic and 
public life could hardly fail to influence the art of 
the potter. Accordingly, we meet with a better 
quality of paste, greater variety and elegance in 
the style and form of vessels, and some approach 
to systematic decoration. Ultimately colouring 
materials were utilized, which considerably en- 
hanced the effect of the geometric style of orna- 
mentation. Besides patterns of recurring figures, 


formed by impressions in the soft clay, we occasion- 
ally find similar patterns traced on the surface of 
vessels in thin strips of tin-foil made to adhere to 
the dish by means of a kind of gum or asphalt. 
Such vessels were made of fine black paste, with 
a smooth surface, and were extremely elegant in 
shape. 

Lacustrine archeology does not supply the 
materials requisite for a review of the culture and 
civilization prevalent in the early Iron Age, as no 
lake-dwellings have been discovered showing a 
transition in the manufacture of bronze and iron 
objects. Iron appears in a few instances, towards 
the close of the Bronze Age, as in ornamental bands 
encrusted on a few swords and bracelets, but there 
are no tools or weapons of the transition stage, 
such as was the case at Hallstatt, where iron is 
seen, as it were, competing with bronze in the 
manufacture of all kinds of objects. On the 
contrary, the few objects of iron found on the sites 
of one or two of the Swiss lake-dwellings are mostly 
La T&ne types, which, of course, are very different, 
not only in material, but in form and technique, 
from those of tho previous ago. On these stations 
not only were iron objects of La Tbno forms found, 
but also Homan tiles, pottery, and coins. The 
introduction of iron into general use in Europe 
seems, therefore, to haves boon the work of an 
alien poople who subjugated tho lake-dwellers and 
destroyed their villages. On tho other hand, the 
sporadic lake-dwellings found outside the area of 
these earlier habitations belong almost exclusively 
to the Iron Age, and their respective inhabitants 
had no common bonds of affinity. The vast 
majority of the Scottish and Irish crannogs 
flourished from the ltomano-British period down 
to the 17th cent.— -a statement which, according to 
K. von Virchow (*l)ie Pfahlbauten dos nordliefien 
Dcutschlands,’ ZE i. [Berlin, 1869]), is applicable 
to their analogues in N. Germany. 

Tho woll-known station of La Time, regarded by 
the earlier lacustreurs as a true lake-dwelling of 
the Iron Age, is now shown to have been an 
oppidum , or fort, of the Helvetians, erected at the 
outlet of the lake when its waters stood at a lower 
level than they did immediately before the * Cor- 
rection des Eaux du Jura.’ The romarkablo 
assortment of weapons, implements, and orna- 
ments collected from this site gives a striking 
picture of tho metallurgical skill to which their 
owners had attained prior to the influence of 
Roman civilization in Gaul. Tho style of art dis- 
closed by them seems to be closely allied to that 
known in Britain as ‘Late Celtic,’ as represented, 
by the relics found on the Glastonbury lake- 
villages ; and so important is this group considered 
by archaeologists that the name ‘La T 6 ne* has 
become a generic expression for those well-defined 
Marnian romains which are Celtic in origin, and 
are not to be confounded with those classified as 
Greek, Roman, Etruscan, or Phoenician. 

4 , Terremare. — Shortly after tho middle of the 
18th cent, cortain artificial mounds of an earthy 
substance found scattered here and there over 
some of the eastern provinces of tho Po valley 
became known to agriculturists as possessing great 
fertilizing power — a property which was henceforth 
turned to account oy using their contents as a 
field manure. To such an extent has this practice 
been carried on that, out of about 100 sites then 
known, few now remain. On the removal of a few 
feet of surface soil tho fertilizing materials come 
to view in the form of stratified deposits of clay, 
sand, ashes, etc., of various colours— yellow, 
brown, green, and black — shown conspicuously on 
section as parallel bands running across the mound. 
The finer materials, procured by riddling, are sold 
to the farmers under the name marna or merne ; 
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and lienee these mounds are now known in 
scientific literature as terremare . In course of 
these annual excavations a number of antiquarian 
objects were encountered by the workmen, such 
as fragments of pottery, Roman coins and tiles, 
implements of bronze, bone, and horn, the bones 
of domestic and wild animals, and occasionally 
those of men. These discoveries for a long time 
failed to lead to any scientific investigation, and, 
when the mysterious mounds happened to be 
noticed by the early writers of last century, each 
had a theory of his own to account for them. The 
celebrated naturalist G. Venturi (1822) assigned 
them partly to the lloii, a Celtic race who here 
cremated tneir dead warriors and ceremonial ly 
threw their weapons and animals taken in war 
into the burning pile, and partly to the Romans 
who subsequently inhabited the country and 
selected these mounds as burial-places. Others 
supposed them to have been the sacred and tradi- 
tional cemeteries of successive races, and hence 
their contents were called cemetery-earth ( terra 
cimeteriale) ; and it is a curious fact that many of 
these truncated mounds are to this day crowned 
by a modern church or convent, around which the 
Cnristians have been in the habit of burying their 
dead. B. Gastaldi thought the stratification of the 
deposits could be accounted for only by the inter- 
vention of floods and inundations, such as the 
annual overflowings of the Po and the bursting of 
the numerous torrents which descend from the 
Apennines. 

These and similar theories, based on the sup- 
position that the terramnra mounds were the 
abodes of the dead, were not, however, in harmony 
with the domestic character of the pottery and 
industrial implements which were turned up. The 
starting-point of a long series of researches which 
ultimately .solved the problem was the announce- 
ment, in 1861, of P. Strobel that the remains of a 
pulnjittc , analogous to I hose found in lakes and 
peat-hogs, were to be seen below the true terra- 
mura beds at the station of Castione dei Marchcsi, 
near Rorgo San Donnino, in the province of Parma. 
This discovery aroused much speculative interest, 
especially when correlated with the researches 
initiated by B. Gastaldi regarding pile-dwellings 
in lakes and marshes, the existence of which, in 
Italy, had just then been proved by the discovery 
of their remains in the peat-bog of Mercurago and 
in Lako Garda. 

Reflecting on these novel revelations, Strobel and 
Luigi Pigonni, both then residing at Parma, began 
a series of invest igations regarding the terremare in 
their own vicinity, the outcome of which was a 
joint report, first published in 1S6‘2 as part of 
Gastaldis well-known work, Nitovi ettnni svgli 
oggetti iii alia antichitd trovaii nelle torbicre e ndle 
mamicr e delV Italia. 1 

Interest in the whole subject now rapidly in- 
creased, and extended to agriculturists and local 
observers. Yearly excavations were carefully 
scanned for antiquities, and special excavations 
in the interests of science were even undertaken 
by the State. The outcome of those elaborate 
researches has been to show that a typical terra- 
mara settlement was virtually a land patafitte, 
trapezoidal in shape (with two sides always 
parallel), and orientated — the degree of orienta- 
tion being dependent on the direction of the sunrise 
when the settlement was founded. In their con- 
struction one uniform plan was adopted. 

Having; selected a site suitable in size to tho requirements of 
the community, the constructors proceeded to surround it with 

T This work was translated into English by (J. H. Chambers 
under the title of Lake Habitation s and Pre-hUtoric Remains 
t;i the Turbaries and Marl-beds of Northern and Central 
Italy, and published in 1865 by the Anthropological Society of 
J.ondon. 


a moat, the oxcavated materials being thrown up in the form 
of a dike or rampart on the inner bank. The inside edge of 
this dike was then lined with a series of small rectangular 
enclosures made of horizontal beams laid one above the oilier, 
as in a Swiss cb&let. The beams, which were roughly hewn 
and partially mortised at the points of crossing, projected 
irregularly beyond the enclosed spaces, some extending as far 
as ths adjacent compartments. The interior of these log- 
houses was then filled with rubbish — clay, gravel, pottery, bits 
of wood, etc. From special Investigations conducted ut 
Castione, Pigorlni rumo to the conclusion thnt the purpose of 
this curious structure was to support tho inner side of the 
earthen diko ( contrafforte. dell * argine), and so give it a perpen- 
dicular facing. The area thus enclosed was then t hickly planted 
with stakes, the tops being brought to a common level, and over 
them a wooden platform was laid. On this platform, huts, 
made of light timbers and plastered over with clay, were 
erected. Thus, in a very simple manner, was constructed a 
fortified village, access to which was secured by a wooden 
bridge spanning the surrounding moat. The vacant space be- 
neath the common platform became a convenient receptacle for 
all sorts of refuse, including lost and worn-out objects of 
industry. When, in the course of time, the space became filled 
up, the terramariculi, in order to avoid the labour of removing 
the d6bri» which would havo accumulated around them, 
adopted the ingenious plan of constructing a brand-new plat- 
form above the former. It seems that, in some instances, a 
preliminary step to the carrying out of this project was to set 
lire to the entire village, thus at one coup getting rid of all 
sanitary difficulties as well as of a number of uninvited guests. 
Having started de novo with a clean bill of health, they elevated 
the surrounding diko to the requisite height, and planted 
Htakes, as formerly, over the habitable area for the support of 
the now platform. This inode of procedure appears to have 
been repeated over and over again, until in the course of time 
the successive deposits accumulated to a height of 15 or 20 feet. 

Of subsequent discoveries the most remarkable 
were the result of systematic excavations on the 
terramara of Castellazzo di Fontanellato, in the 
province of Parma, conducted by Pigorini at. suit- 
able intervals during the summers of 1888 to 181’0. 

In this station tho surrounding moat was 30 metres wide and 

deep below the original level of tho plain. It was kept 
supplied with water from a neighbouring stream by an artificial 
canal, and in another part there was an overflow canal only 
half a metre in depth, so that water always remained in the 
moat to a depth of 3 metres. Along the inside of the moat 
there was a rampart, 15 metres broad ut the base, having its 
outer side sloping and its inner aide vertical- -being kept in 
this position by u contrafforte . Although the woodwork of this 
structure had almost entirely decayed, there was no difficulty in 
recognizing that it was similar to that of Castione, already 
described. The only access to the interior was by a wooden 
bridge, from which the main street, 16 metres wide, extended 
midway betwoon the two parallel sides of the fort. Along the 
middle of the east rampart and a little to its insido, there was a 
raised mound of earth, 100 metres long and 60 broad, sur- 
rounded by a moat and a contrafforte, and crossed by three 
bridges. This was the citadel of the village, and within it was an 
open trench, at the bottom of which were five rectangular pits in 
a row, each of which had been covered with a wooden lid. These 
receptacles arc supposed to have been for rilual purposes, ard 
are regarded by rigorini as the prototypes of analogous pits 
found in Roman camps, such as those described by M. Jacobi 
of Hcroburg as occurring in the Limes Germanicue. Facing 
tho middle bridge of the citadel, another street, hut only half 
the breadth of the former, ran across tho settlement, at right 
angles to the main street. Rigor ini has also pointed out that, 
these two intersecting streets are virtually the Fame as in a 
Roman camp, with its cardo maxima s and deco mantis maxi- 
mus. Other streets i\*n parallel to tho two main roadways, 
and thus divided tho whole habitable area into rectangular 
divisions of equal size. All the spaces formed by the iriHrseetion 
of the streets contained traces of the piles which Imd supported 
the wooden platforms on which the huts had been creeled. 

Among <li« more important results of the in- 
vestigations at Castellazzo was the discovery of 
two cremation cemeteries containing vases with 
calcined bones. One, situated near the south-east 
corner of the village, was of ft square shape, each 
side measuring 165 metres. On being examined, 
this necropolis turned out to be a veritable pile- 
structure, having rows of cinerary urns nlnced 
close together, not, however, on the ground, out on 
a wooden platform. It was surrounded by a moat, 
10 metres broad and 1'60 metres in depth, from 
which it would appear that the houses ot the dead 
were constructed on the same plan as those of the 
living. 

The station of Castellazzo was hy no means a 
newly discovered site when Pigorini began his in- 
I vestigations, as its fertilizing earths were excavated 
I by the peasants from time immemorial. The relics 
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found on it from time to time had not been care* 
fully collected, but nevertheless a goodly number 
had been sent to the museums of Farina and Home. 
They are similar to the ordinary relics character- 
istic of the terremare , such as pottery (including 
the famous ansa lunata ), loom weights, terra-cotta 
figurines of animals, and various objects of door* 
horn, together with an assortment of Bronze Age 
implements, weapons, and ornaments. 

The opinion of ri^orini and other Italian authori- 
ties is that the original lake-dwellers came into 
Italy from the great highway of the Danube by 
way of Croatia, Carinthia, and Venetia. On 
reaching the Po valley, they founded settlements 
in the lakes of Garda, Fimon, Arquk, and others 
during the transition period between the Stone 
and Bronze Ages. In the lake of Garda the settle- 
ments were numerous, and some of them continued 
to flourish down to the early Iron Age. In moving 
westwards these immigrants followed the left bank 
of the Po, founding settlements in the intermediate 
lakes, until they reached the lakes of Varese and 
Maggiore, which henceforth became their head- 
quarters in the western part of the valley. Mean- 
while the early settlers who remained in the eastern 
district began to found lake-dwellings (palajitte) 
on swampy ground, the lakes hero being too few 
to alFovd suitable accommodation for their increas- 
ing agricultural and pastoral pursuits. Subse- 
quently they crossed to the south side of tho Po, 
where, the land being low-lying and subject to 
inundations, they continued their inherited system 
of habitations with the addition of having them 
fortified by a moat and a rampart. Tho creasing 
of the Po, which doubtless was a great military 
achievement, is supposed to have taken place at 
Viadana, and it is worthy of note that the great 
camp of Castellazzo was in the vicinity, on the 
frontier of the territories of the Ibero-Liguri, the 
original inhabitants of the country — a fact which 
seems to tho present writer to have been the raison 
d'etre for the exceptional defences of the terra mar a 
villages of Western Km ilia. On the oast side, to- 
wards Bologna, tho hut-constructors of the Stone 
Age were conquered and subjugated by the terra - 
maricoli , who then installed themselves in their 
hut villages — thus accounting for the remains of 
the two civilizations being met with in tho stations 
and habitable caves all along tho coast of the 
Adriatic. Gradually these lerramnra folk moved 
southwards, and, according to Pigovini, became 
the actual founders of Home. At any rate, a 
typical terramara station has been discovered as 
far south as Taranto. 

5. Terpen. — We now proceed to inquire if struc- 
tures analogous to the terremare are found else- 
where in Hu repo. It is a remarkable fact that, 
notwithstanding the striking appearance which 
the Swiss lake-villages must have presented to 
strangers, classical writers are absolutely silent 
about them. Such reticence does not, however, 
apply to the class of remains now about to be 
described. Before the construction of the great 
sea-dikes of Holland, the whole of West Friesland 
would have been in that hybrid condition described 
by Pliny (II N xvi. 1), in which it was difficult to 
say whether it belonged to sea or land : 

1 Here a wretched race is found, Inhabiting either the more 
elevated spots of land, or else eminences artificially constructed, 
and of a height to which they know by experience that the 
highest tides will never reach. Here tliev pitch their cabins; 
and, when the waves cover the surrounding country far and 
wide, like so many mariners on board ship are they/ etc. 

At the present time this region is studded with 
certain low mounds called terpen . From a map of 
their geographical distribution recently issued by 
tho Friesch Gcnootschap, it appears that their 
number iu Friesland alone amounts to 600, of 
which 200 have already been excavated. Of the 


remaining 300 many are not available for either 
agricultural or archaeological purposes, being occu- 
pied by villages, churches, cemeteries, etc. Like 
the terremare t these terp-mounds have for a long 
time been excavated on account of their rich am* 
moniacul deposits, which are used by agriculturists 
as guano ; out, until they accidentally attracted 
the attention of archaeologists, nobody scorned to 
have given a thought to their origin. As their 
excavation is prosecuted solely in the interests of 
agriculture, little attention is paid to the position 
of the archaeological treasures which they contain. 
Either a canal or a railway siding is conducted to 
the perpendicular facing of the excavation, and 
from it the transporting boats or waggons aro 
filled. Most of tho larger antiquarian objects are 
thus secured, but many of the smaller articles, 
such as beads and ornaments, escape observation. 
From the relics thus collected tho curator of the 
Leeu warden Museum has the privilege of selecting 
any that ho thinks necessary for the national col- 
lection, hut the rest may be sold or disposed of 
privately. 

As to the origin of the terpen , they are now 
proved to have been originally constructed as pile- 
dwellings, at least as regards some parts of their 
interior ; and some of them are probably the 
actual mounds described by Pliny. Tho modus 
operand! was, in the first place, to raise a circular 
ring-mound of mud during ebb-tide. When this 
mound was sufficiently elevated to keen the waves 
outside, wooden platforms supported on short 
stakes were erected in the interior, and on these 
huts were placed. As the rubbish accumulated 
the process was repeated until tho interior became 
a solid mound, precisely like what took place in 
the terremare. The towns of Lee invar den and 
Leyden are said to be built over one or two terp- 
mounds. The industrial remains collected in the 
course of tho excavations of the terpen , and care- 
fully preserved in the museum of the Friesch 
Genootachap at Lee u warden, give a vivid picture 
of the culture and civilization of their inhabitants 
from pre-Roman times down to the 12th century. 

Among the relics the following nmy be noted : egg-shells (hen 
and goose), some of which were unbroken ; a flnto'iuade of the 
shank bono of an animal ; Anglo-Saxon, Byzantine, and Homan 
coins; wooden spades ; large casks for Htoring water ; canoes; 
bone skates ; clay loom weights ; toilet and weaving combs ; 
beads of amber and glass ; quantities of the debris of flax ; 
mittens with one stall for the thumb ; oock-spurs, efc. Latterly 
fibula of lift T6ne types, Roman tiles and pottery (terra sigth 
lata}— some specimens of the latter having makers’ marks on 
them — bridle-bits of iron, bronze pots, and Merovingian 
broodies have come to light ; but no objects characteristic of 
the Bronze Age. 

During the year 1906 a number of urns and 
human skeletons wero found in a localized spot 
within a terp near Leeuwarden. Borne of the 
skeletons were enclosed in cotlins made of the 
hollowed trunks of trees and some in wooden 
boxes. The cinerary urns were hand-made, and 
are regarded as of Saxon origin, dating from the 
5th or 6th cent. a.d. There were, however, a few 
wheel-made urns, which are considered to be the 
work of the Franks, as the wheel was not used in 
Friesland, either by the Saxons or Frisians, till 
the 10th or 11th century. 

Osseous remains representing the following animals are 
abundantly met with ; horse, ox (several varieties), cat, dog, 
sheep, wild boar, deer, roe, and fallow-deer. Among the skulls 
of these animals are one or two of the four-horned sheep. It 
may be of interest to note that the bones of this animal were 
among those identified by W. R. Wilde as coming from the 
orannog of Lagore in Ireland. 

Analogous structures, under the names * War fen * 
and ‘ Wnrfen,* have been described in the low- 
lying regions of East Friesland, the fen district of 
Holland, the embouchure of the Elbe, and, indeed, 
in nearly all the marshes along this part of the 
North Sea coast (see Munro Lectures for 1912, 
p. 445 f,). 
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6. Pile-structures in rivers.— Habitations erected 
over the margins of rivers, though possessing 
features common to both lake-dwellings and terre- 
mare proper, yet differ in other respects so much 
that they must be treated os a separate group. 

(a) Butmir (Bosnia).— 1 The fertile plain of ilidze, 
occupying the centre of a wide basin, about 11 
kilometres long by 7 broad, lias been formed by 
sedimentary materials imported by numerous 
streams from the surrounding hills, which, by 
thoir junction here, give rise to the river Bosna. 
In earlier times this basin was more or less a lake, 
and, indeed, in winter parts of it are still submerged. 
Almost in its centre there is a portion of land 
covering several acres, which, on careful inspection, 
is seen to be a little more elevated than the part of 
the plain in its immediate proximity. This eleva- 
tion was selected by the Government as the site of 
offices for a model farm ; and, when, in 1893, ex- 
cavations for the foundations of these buildings 
wero begun, it was discovered that all this raised 
area was composed of the refuse of early human 
occupancy. This pre-historic settlement, or work- 
shop, as some suppose it to have been, is now 
known under the name of ‘ the neolithic station of 
Butmir.* Part of the area is now occupied by a 
large dairy and other buildings, and the rest of it 
has been excavated for scientific purposes. A per- 
pendicular section, specially prepared to show the 
position and nature of the materials of which the 
elevation was composed, disclosed the following 
deposits in successive strata from above down- 
wards. 

On the surface were 12 to 10 Inches of clayey soil ; then a 
blackish streaky mixture of clay mould, churcoal, etc., arranged 
in wavy and more or less parallel strata. The depth of this 
heterogeneous moss was from 3 to 6 feet, and it was in It, dis- 
]H:rsed apparently throughout its entire contents regardless of 
depth, that all the relics wero found. Kencnth this again was a 
nalurul deposit of fine yellowish Hay, very adhesive and well 
adapted for the manufacture of pottery. The discovery of 
hollows, extremely variable both in size and in form, in this 
underlying v irgin clay, suggested to W. Radimsky, the super- 
intendent of the excavations, the idea that they were the 
foundations of the original huts of the inhabitants. The sub- 
sequent discovery of a number of round holes in these hollows, 
which were readily recognized as having been formed by 
wooden posts, because, although the wood had entirely decayed, 
the spaces had become tilled up with debris, gave rise to the 
theory thnt the settlement was really a pile-structure— an 
opinion which the present writer has supported ou the following 
grounds: (1) the extreme irregularity in form and sizo of the 
so-called hut-foundations ; (2) the occasional presence of pieces 
of charcoal, pottery, and other debris on the surface layer of 
the virgin clay, thus showing that the deposition of the latter 
had not entirely ceased when the settlement was founded; 
(8) the presence of some of the idols and other relics among 
the stuff which lay in these hollows, together with the entire 
absence of hearths or evidence of fire in any of them; (4) Lhu 

neral horizontally of the strata which, in section, were seen 

run across the margin of the hollows without any break in 
continuity ; (8) at various levels throughout the debris were 
to he seen portions of burnt and beaten clay platforms, as well 
os clay casts of the timbora which formed the walls of the huts. 

A peculiarity of the Butmir station was the 
scarcity of organic materials ; not even a bone or 
wooden handle remained, although, from the 
abundance of perforated stone implements, such 
objects must have been largely used all having 
apparently disappeared by natural decomposition. 
Quantities of charred corn were found in different 
places throughout the debris. That grain and 
seeds were largely used as food is inferred from 
the fact that no fewer than 900 stone grinders, in- 
cluding fragments, were found throughout the 
station. The industrial remains consist of about 
70 fragments of idols, mostly in human form, 
quantities of broken pottery, including some with 
beautiful spiral ornamentation, and a large assort- 
ment of polished stone implements— knives, saws, 
scrapers, borers, chisels, hammers, axes, and adzes 
— but no metal object is among the collection. 

(b) Ripa6. — The village of Kipad lies on the east 
bank of the river Una, a tributary of the Save. 


Here the stream widens into a kind of lake’ in 
which are two small islands accessible by wooden 
bridges supported on piles. Like other Bosnian 
rivers, the water of the Una holds in solution a 
largo amount of calcareous matters which, on 
exposure to the atmosphere, are deposited, causing 
in some localities barriers across the stream. The 
miniature falls and currents by which the waters 
escape over these barriers are often utilized ns the 
motive-power of corn-mills. At liipac there is 
such an obstruction stretching from the larger 
island to both shores, and along it may he seen 
a row of these little mills, in the form of wooden 
cabins planted on tall piles. In course of removing 
some obstructive materials to the free escape of 
the water from the small water-wheels, the work- 

en encountered the stumps of thickly-set piles 
in a blackish relic-bed containing fragments of 
pottery, clay weights, broken hones, etc. This 
discovery was recognized to he of so much import- 
ance that the Government gave orders to iinvo 
the locality investigated under W. Uadimsky, the 
chief inspector of mines. Exploratory operations 
were carried on during the summers of 1893 and 
1894, and it was then ascertained that a pre- 
historic pile-structure not only occupied the whole 
space between the islands, but also embraced a 
considerable portion of the larger island and the 
bank of the river. The upper deposits contained 
only Human and later remains, nut in the hue 
culture-bed underneath were found lmrnt beams, 
organic materials, portions of platforms and huts, 
and a large assortment of relics of t he pre-historic 
period. The piles were mostly made of oak stems, 
sometimes split and perforated, hut of these only 
the stumps remained ; and there were tuo sets of 
them, a lower and an upper, which suggest an 
earlier and a later structure. There was also 
evidence that the settlement, or at least a portion 
of it, had been destroyed by a conflagration ; but 
this catastrophe did not bring it to an end. 

The objects collected were made of iron, coppor, 
bronze, silver, lead, stone, clay, glass, bone, wood, 
and vegetable fibre. Among the relics were numer- 
ous articles characteristic, not only of the Stone 
and llronzo Ages, hut of the well-defined periods 
of Ifallstatt and La Time, thus proving that the 
habitation was occupied continuously from the end 
of the Neolithic Age till taken possession of by the 
itomans. During the Middle Ages the larger 
island became a fortified castle. 

Uadimsky states that indications of similar pile- 
structures are to be seen at several other localities 
on the river Una, viz. at Golubio, Kibie, Kralje, 
and Brekovica. 

(c) Donja Dolina (Bosnia). — The site of this 
pile-structure is on the south hank of the river 
Save, a tributary of the Danube. Hero an oval 
shaped terrace, some 5(X) paces in length and half 
this in breadth, presents a steep front to the river, 
but elsewhere falls away, except at the west end, 
where the escarpment turns abruptly inland, 
forming the bank of what was formerly a bay in 
the river. The surface of this terrace is 3 or 4 
metres higher than that of the surrounding land, 
and is almost the only spot in the neighbourhood 
that is not submerged during the periodical 
floodings of the Save. It is called * Grudina,’ /.<■. 

‘ fort,’ by the peasants ; and here, during heavy 
floods, they find shelter for themselves and their 
cattle; and for the same reason it contains two 
village cemeteries— -one for the Catholics and one 
for the Orthodox Protestants. 

For several years, articles of antiquarian value 
from the vicinity of Donja Dolina were now and 
again presented to the Landesmuseum at Sarajevo 
— a fact which at last induced Giro Truhelka, 
head of the archeological department, to visit the 
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locality. On walking along the river, at the foot 
of the 'Grudina,' he observed the tops of oak piles 
protruding through the river mud, while scattered 
around them were fragments of pottery, spindle- 
whorls, prism-like objects of burnt clay, worked 
portions of deer-horn, etc., from which he con- 
cluded that before him lay the d6bris of a pre- 
historic pile-structure. Excavations were begun 
in the following year (1900), and continued for 
several successive seasons when the water-level of 
the Save was favourable. The results are of great 
arclueological importance from the wealth and 
variety of the relics discovered, and the ability 
with which they are recorded in two magnificently 
illustrated reports by Trulielka { IVissmsch. Mitt, 
aus Bosnian und dvr llerzegowina, ix. [Vienna, 
1904] and xi. [do. 1909]). 

From the very beginning of the excavations it 
became evident that the structural details of this 
settlement deviated, in many respects, from the 
ordinary Pfahlbanten as hitherto known in F.uroni 
The first interesting discovery was a row of piu 
running parallel to the river, which proved to have 
been the under portion of a palisade against the 
current, as the piles were bound together by inter- 
twining willow thongs. In continuing the excava- 
tions inwards, the excavators brought to light the 
remains of several houses supported on wooden 
posts. These posts were thickly set, no fewer 
than 978 having been counted over an area of 1 160 
souare metres— nearly one for every square metre. 
Many of them, however, belonged to a later period, 
and were inserted to strengthen old timbers for 
the support of new houses. They were for the 
most part made of oak tree-stems, seldom split or 
squared, and well pointed with sharp metal tools. 
A little hack from the river palisade there was a 
raised promenade from which a sloping gangway 
gave access to the underground vaults containing 
the supporting piles, as well as to the platforms on 
which the houses had been erected. Little of the 
structural details of the dwelling-houses remained, 
except the foundations of the partition walls and 
some loose spars and boards, which crumbled into 
dust as soon as they were exposod to daylight. 
Luring the excavations tho sites of eleven houses 
were exposed, all of different dimensions, one 
measuring 4*5 metres by 6 metres, and another 
6 by 9 metres, By comparing the more perfect 
remains from different sites, a fairly correct idea 
of their plan and internal arrangement was ob- 
tained. Each consisted of a large room and one 
or two smaller compartments. The former was 
regarded as the kitchen, with a fire-place, a hearth, 
and an oven made of well-burnt clay. 

It is difficult to determine the former extent of 
this singular settlement. Strong stumps of piles 
were met with over a large area of the adjacent 
river-bed. It has also been ascertained that during 
the digging of graves in the Catholic cemetery the 
same class of relics were often thrown up. From 
these and other suggestive facts, it has ueen con- 
jectured that the whole of the ‘Gradina Iliigel' 
consists of the debris of pile-dwellings — an area 
approximately amounting to 25,000 square metres. 

That the underground vaults were sometimes 
utilized as cattle-pens was made evident by the 
large amount of animal dung that had accumulated 
in some of them. But this was not the only use 
to which they were put, as in several instances 
cinerary urns and woodon coffins (the latter con- 
taining human remains) were found. One coffin, 
that of a child, had the skeleton below the pelvis 

{ ue reed by a supporting pile, showing that this 
nirial was older than the reconstruction of the 
superincumbent dwelling-house. The urns con- 
tained the iucineratcd remains of bodies, charcoal, 
ashes, and an extraordinary wealth of grave-goods ; 


but, unfortunately, the latter had been greatly 
damaged by the fire. It would appear, from the 
valuable nature of somo of these offerings, that the 
cremated persons were of greater social distinction 
than thoso buried by inhumation. The objects 
consisted of fibulto and spiral bracelets of bronze, 
beads of glass, amber, and enamel, and other 
ornamental relics characteristic of the Hallstatb 
period. Of special interest was one mil, which 
contained a necklet composed of several hundred 
beads of amber, enamel, and coloured glass, seven 
cowrie shells, two perforated teeth, and a large 
clay bead without any ornamentation. Among 
the relics which supply a duo to the latest date 
of tho settlement were live coinH, one of bronze 
and the others of potin— all ‘ barbarous imitations 
of the tetradrachms of Philip of Macedon’ (350- 
336 B.c. ). 

A discovery which materially helped to define 
the chronological horizon of the pile-dwellings was 
the identification of the cemetery in which their 
inhabitants were buried. It was located on somo 
ridges, not subject to submergence, at a distance 
of some 600 paces to the south-west of the Pfahtbau, 
and 200 from the present bed of the river. This 
necropolis contained both burnt and unburnt inter- 
ments, and yielded an immense assortment of relics 
which, from the standpoint of arcluvology, were 
recognized to be precisely similar to those dis- 
interred from the excavations in the ' Gradina.' 

(d) Pile-structures in Hungary . — On the right 
bank of the Theiss, a few miles from the railway 
station of Szolnok, near the village of Tdszcg, there 
is an artificial mound to which, since the meeting 
of the International Congress of Pre-historic 
Archaeology at Budapest, in 1876, much import- 
ance lias been attached, on account of the opinion 
expressed by L. Pigorini that it is identical in 
structure with tho terramira - deposits of Northern 
Italy. The mound, though considerably under- 
mined by the river Theiss during tho great floods of 
1876, is still of considerable extent, measuring 360 
metres in length and 100 in breadth, and rising to 
a maximum height of 8 metres above the surround- 
ing plain. It is only in times of flood that the waters 
reach the mound, its usual bed being a mile and a 
half distant. When the artificial nature of the 
mound became known in consequence of the section 
exposed by the floods, some extensive excavations 
were made to ascertain the archeological character 
of its contents. An assortment of the objects col- 
lected during these researches was exhibited at the 
Congress, among which wero the following : 

Perforated hammers ol staff- horn, various pointed implements 
of bone and horn, perforated teeth and the ley-bone of a horse 
pierced in two places, probably a skate, polished stone celts 
(some perforated), four flint flakes (one of obsidian), corn 
grinders, and various worked stones ; a fragment of a bronze 

f »in, a bronze knife, and a small ingot of this metal ; pottery, 
n the form of a variety of dishes, some with handles ; various 
objects of burnt clay— a whistle, buttons, spoons, and eighteen 
pyramidal and perforated clay weights ; a considerable amount 
of food-refuse, such as bones of animals, scales of fish, land 
shells, charred groin, etc. 

During the meeting of the Congress, L. Pigorini, 
R. von Virchow, ana Miss J. Mestorf visited the 
T6szeg excavations and made some further re- 
searches which enabled them to agree on the 
correctness of the following propositions, which were 
mblished in separate reports after their return 
lome : 

(1) Tho existence of piles and wooden beams was satisfac- 
torily proved at three different levels ; (2) the materials which 
contained the debris of human occupancy were distinctly strati- 
fied, and formed undulating layers amounting to a total thick- 
ness of d metres ; (S) the antiquities collected belonged to the 
three pre-historic ages of Stone, Bronze, and Iron. 

F. Romer gave an account of his oxcavations at 
Tdszeg and other localities to the members of the 
Congress in an article entitled ' Les Terramares en 
Hongrie.’ It is worthy of note that in one of the 
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stations, viz. Ascott-halom, he mentions that rotten 
piles were observed in its lowest stratum before 
rigorini called attention to their significance. 
The author concludes his article by stating that 
terramara deposits are by no means confined to 
the valley of the Theiss, as they have already been 
observed in various other low-lying localities in 
the Danubian valley, both above and below 
Budapest. But the task of excavating such huge 
masses goes beyond the means at the disposal of 
ordinary arch ecological societies. 1 

7. General remarks. — Notwithstanding the dis- 
covery of various portions of human skeletons at 
several stations, and their subjection to the ex- 
amination of anatomical experts, anthropologists 
are not agreed that the data thus ascertained 
prove that the constructors of the pre-historic 
pile-structures belonged to one race with definite 
physical characteristics. T. Studer [ZE xvii. [1885] 
548) advocates the theory of Troyon, viz. that with 
the introduction of bronze there came a new race 
of people; and this opinion he bases on the fact 
that at Sutz and Vinelz two kinds of human skulls 
were found, viz. brachycephalicand dolichocephalic, 
whereas in the pure Stone Ago stations only the 
former were, according to him, met with. Virchow’s 
conclusions on lacustrine craniology are as follows 
(ib., p. 300) : 

(1) In the stations of the pure Stone Ago brachycephalic 
skulls only are known to a certainty to have existed. (2) In the 
transition period both brachycephalic and dolichocephalic skulls 
are known. (3) In the full Bronze Age there is a Blight pre- 
ponderance of dolichocephalic skulls. 

On these grounds Virchow thought that during 
the Bronze Age a new people joined the original 
lake-dwellers by degrees, but not as conquerors 
subverting the previous order of things— an opinion 
which seems to bo strengthened by the undoubted 
continuity of the same social organizations in both 
these periods. Bronze was gradually introduced, 
and it took some time to supersede the cutting 
implements previously in use. Nor was there any 
violent disturbance of the previous conditions of 
social life. The original system of constructing 
lake-villages was continued, and the only changes 
detected m their structure were such as can be 
accounted for by the use of better implements. 

Although trepanning was practised in Central 
Europe as far back as the Stone Ago, it does not 
appear that this custom was prevalent to a, great 
extent among the lake-dwellers. Segments o? the 
upper portions of human crania, supposed to have 
been used as drinking-cups, were found at Cerla- 
lingen, Sutz, Schaflis, and Locras; and from the 
last-named there was also a skull having a circular 

ortion cut out, as if post mortem trepanning had 

een performed. Roundlets cut out of skulls are 
supposed to have been used as charms, and such 
relics are frequently found in the graves of the 
period. From lake-dwellings only two of these 
objects have been recorded ; one from Concise has 
two small perforations, and another, figured by 
Gross, lias one hole. On the Trajan column a 
Dacian village is represented as having human 
skulls set on poles before the walls. The finding 
of skulls of different races in the lake-villages 
might, therefore, be accounted for on the supposi- 
tion that they were trophies of their enemies, and 
not the skulls of their actual inhabitants. 

In eastern Switzerland and the Danubian valley 

the Bronze Age, while in the LaJce of Geneva they 
increased, and in Lake Bourget its eight stations 
flourished almost exclusively in the Bronze period. 

In instituting a comparison between the ordinary 

1 For an elaborate and highly illustrated account of the 
terremare and analogous remains in Europe, readers may con- 
sult the present writer’s recent book, PaUeolithie Man and 
Terramara Settlement* in Europe. 


lake-dwellings and the terremare of Italy, it may 
be observed that the latter term was originally 
applied only to the fertilizing materials, and not, 
as at present, to the tout ensemble of a settlement. 
From this point of view any organic refuse from 
an inhabited Bite containing a sufficiently large 
amount of ammoniacal products to !>e used as fer- 
tilizers (as was the case with the contents of the 
Barma Grande cave at Mentone) might bo not 

S ropriately so designated. If, on the other 
the special features of Castellazzo — moat, 
dike, contrajforte , canals, roadways, citadel, ritual 
pits, trapezoidal shape — must he regarded as essen- 
tial characteristics or terramara stations in general, 
then it must l>c admitted that there are few such 
structures outside Western Emilia. If, however, 
the few known examples of the Castellazzo type 
be excluded on the ground that they were military 
forts, we can find in the Po valley parallels to all 
the settlements winch we have described elsewhere 
in Europe. In pile-structures on the sea shore, 
and on marshy ground liable to Hooding, dikes were 
indispensable. The Butmir station belonged to 
the Stone Age, and it did not appear that a dike 
was necessary either for defence against enemies 
or to prevent flooding, as it was constructed ovor 
water. 

Much significance has been assigned to the pottery 
known as ansa lunata or cornuta. Formerly the 
manufacture of this handle was supposed to be a 
monopoly of the terramara folk of Emilia, but now 
it has been shown to have a wider distribution, 
extending southwards along the coast of the 
Adriatic as far os Taranto and other localities in 
S. Italy. It is found in the lake-dwellings of 
the eastern district of the Po valley, but— wlmt is 
very remarkable— it is entirely absent from those 
of Piedmont and Western Lombardy. Outside 
Italy it is common in the early Iron stations of 
Bosnia, as at Ripac and Donja Dolina, as well as 
in Bohemia, Lower Austria, Hungary, Sty rift ( Bui - 
lettino di Palet. Ital. xv. [1889] 05). Before the 
brachycephalic lake-dwellers swarmed into Europe, 
its neolithic inhabitants were dolichocephalic, and 
disposed of their dead by inhumation. It appears 
that they freely associated with the newcomers, 
as was the case with the Ibero-Liguri in N. 
Italy, where remains of the two civilizations were 
found on the same stations, that of the Stone Age 
being in the lower strata. There is evidence to 
show that burial by cremation was practised by the 
terramara folk, and by both the eastern and western 
lake-dwellers towards the end of the Bronze Age 
and beginning of the Iron Age ; but whether the 
latter w ere cremationists on their first appearance 
in Italy is a problem that has not yet been solved. 
Singularly enough, the same uncertainty has been 
experienced with regard to the burial customs of 
the lake-dwellers of Central Europe. Some archae- 
ologists are inclined to exaggerate the importance 
of this question, on the plea that the manner of 
disposing of the dead is hereditarily so rooted in 
the human constitution that it would not be readily 
changed. But, as a matter of fact, the contrary 
is the case. Cremation, being the outcome of 
religious ideas, powerfully influenced humanity in 
those early days, and spread like wild-fire through- 
out the w hole of Europe, so that the change from 
inhumation to incineration might have been ac- 
complished in a short space of time. 

The cause of the almost sudden discontinuance 
of the palajittc system of habitation all over Europe 
at the end of the Bronze Age is not known. We 
may, however, surmise that it was deeply-seated, 
and partly due to the law of the survival of the 
fittest, or rather the destruction of the an fittest. 
Tn the smaller lakes the growth of peat would 
make lacustrine habitations useless as a means 
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of defence. Of the settlements in the Po valley 
the lake-dwellings of Lake Garda were the last to 
be abandoned, but the terremarc ceased to be 
occupied at an earlier period, apparently having 
been found inadequate to supply the social com- 
forts prevalent among the races who subsequently 
dominated the Italian peninsula. 

In conclusion, we are justitied, from a considera- 
tion of the archaeological phenomena hitherto dis- 
closed by lacustrine research, in formulating the 
hypothesis that tho primary founders of tlio lake- 
dwellings of Europe were braehy cephalic immi- 
grants, in the neolithic stage of culture, who, in 
successive hordes, moved westwards by way of the 
Danubian valley, but occasionally diverged from 
the main route into the numerous affluents of the 
Danube. The goal of all these shepherd farmers 
was the rich and well- watered pasture-lands along 
the lakes, brooks, and springs of the Alpine regions, 
which constitute tho primary sources of the great 
rivers of Central Europe and their tributaries. The 
Scottish and Irish crannogs , the Glastonbury lake- 
village, and other lacustrine habitations of the 
Iron Age were but sporadic remnants of the more 
ancient system, whien, like every dying art, passed 
through a stage of degeneration Wore final extinc- 
tion. 

LrrKRATimjt.— For an exhaustive list of the literature on lake- 
dwelling* up to 1890, see ' Bibliography of l^ako-dwelling Re- 
searches in Europe ' apjmndeil to R. Munro’s The Lake- Dwelling* 
of Europe, in which over 600 books, monographs, and special 
articles on the subject are chronologically arranged. We shall 
therefore here note only a few of the more general works on 
lake-dwellings, classifying them in chronological sequence : F. 
Keller. ‘Dio koltischon Pfahlhautun in don Schwoizcrscen,’ 
Mitt, der antiquar. Gesellsch. in ZUrich, ix. (1864), being the 
first report on tho Swiss luke-dwelllngs (since then other 8 reports 


Academy, Dublin, 1867; W. M. Wyllie, ‘On Lake-Dwellings 
of the early Periods,’ Archceologia, xxxviii. (1859); F. Troyon, 
Habitations lacmtre.s de.s temps ancient et modem es, Lausanne, 
1SCJD ; L. Rutiweyer. Die Fauna der Pfahlhauten in der Schweiz, 
Basel, 1861 ; J. Lubbock, ‘On the Ancient Lake-Habitations in 
Switzerland,' Nat. Jlist. Review, 1862, and Prehistoric Time*, 
London, 18(55,71018; F. Keller, The Lake- Dwellings of Swit- 
zerland and other Parts of Europe, Eng. tr., J. E. Lee, London, 
1 800, *’1878; E. Desor and L. Favre, La Bel Age du bronze 
hicvstre en Suisse, Neuehfttel, 1874 ; R. Munro, Ancient 
Scottish Lake- Dwellings or Crannogs, Edinburgh, 1882; V. 
Gross, Ttc.s ProtohelvHes , Paris, 1883 ; E. Vouga, Les HelvHes 
(l la Time, Neuch&tel. 1885 ; W. G. Wood-Martin, The Lake- 
Dwellings of Ireland, Dublin, 1880; R. Munro, The Lake- 
D welling t of Europe, London, 1890 ; T. E. Poet, The Static 
and Bronze Ages in Italy and Sicily , Oxford, 1909 ; R. 
Munro, Palceulithic Man and Terrainara Settlements in 
Europe, Edinburgh, 1912. A monograph on the Glastonbury 
lake-village in two volumes is now being published by tho 
An tiquarian Society of Glastonbury ( 191 1-14). 

Robert Munro. 

LALANGS.— See Bodos. 

lAmaism . — Tho term ‘ L&maism * is now em- 
ployed by many Europeans to designate the Bud- 
dhism of Tibet, and is intended to identify with that 
religion the Tibetan Buddhist monks, who are 
generally known as Lamas, * the superior onos. ’ 1 1 
lirst appears to have been used by Ktippen (and 
presumably coined by him) in his Lamaixc he Hier- 
archic una Kirchc, 1859, which, as a pioneer work, 
gave somo currency to the term, although it was 
employed by him only a few times and merely 
incidentally. It was not, however, adopted, thougli 
mentioned, by Emil Sehlagintwoit in 1883, who was 
the first authoritative systematic writer on the 
subject, setting aside the ponderous compilation 
by A. Giorgi of the 18th cent. {Alphabctum Tibet- 
anum , Rome, 1782), which was littlo more than a 
literary curiosity. Altogether unknown to the 
Tibetans themselves, who designate their creed 
* Buddha’s religion ’ (Sangs- rgya s -ky i cKos) or * tho 
orthodox religion ’ [nang-chos), this term is in many 
ways misleading, inappropriate, and undesirable. 
It conveys the implication that Tibetan Buddhism 


differs essentially from all other forms of that 
faith— which is not a fact, for its differences from 
mediaeval Indian Buddhism are relatively trifling 
and mainly external. 

The political ascendancy by which ono sect of the L&maa has 
achieved temporal power in modern times is in nowiso an in- 
herent part of the Buddhism prolonged by tho L&maa, nor 
is it shared by the older sects. It Is not usual to designate 
religions by the generic name of their clergy ; the epithet ‘ Br&h* 
manisin 1 presents no real analogy, as that title is eponymlc 
for the Supreme Creator In that faith, as well as descriptive 
of his ministers. Phonetically, also, the word is anomalous ; 
for on the analogy of * Buddhism ' from Buddha, it should be 
* LAminm.' Altogether, therefore, * L&inaism ’ is an undesirable 
designation for tho Buddhism of Tibet, and is rightly dropping 
out of use. 


Ar the Buddhism of Tibet is intrinsically identi- 
cal with, and derived from, Indian Buddhism of the 
Mahftyana, the following account will indicate 
chiefly those features in which the Tibetan differs 
from the Indian Mahayftna (q.v. for the general 
Buddhist doctrine and practices). 

x. Introduction of Buddhism into Tibet.— The 
indigenous religion of Tibet was the Bon, a primi- 
tive animistic cult (see Tibet). According to all 
the vernacular histories, especially the most author- 
itative, the * Chronicle of the Kings’ ( Rgyctl robs, 
and tho somewhat apocryphal Mani-bkah-hbuin), 
Buddhism was first introduced into Tibetin thoreign 
of King Srong-btsan Gam-po, who died A.D. 6f>0. 
But in the Lhasa lithic edicts of 783, published by 
the present writer {JliAS, 1909, p. 931), the intro- 
duction of ‘ the orthodox religion,’ i.e. Buddhism, 
is stated in general terms to havo taken place 
several generations before Srong-btsan’s opoch. 
This, however, may merely refer to the current 
legend that five generations before the advent of 
the latter, in the reign of a king named Lha Tho- 
tho-ri, certain Buddhist tracts and some relics fell 
from heaven upon the top of the king’s palace, but 
that up till Srong-btsan’s reign no one was able to 
decipher the writing. There seems to be no doubt 
that the indigenous histories are strictly correct in 
stating that before Srong-btsan’s time Buddhism 
had not yet penetrated Tibet, and that that 
country was without a knowledge of the written 
character which is now called ‘ Tibetan,’ which is 


merely a slightly modified form of the Indian 
alphabet as current in N. India (and in Khotan) in 
the middle of the 7th cent. a.d. It was certainly 
Srong-btsan who introduced this character, and 
along with it Buddhism in the form then most 
popular in India, the Mah&yana. 

The credit for the latter achievement is given in 
the Mani-bkah’hbum (the authorship of which is 
ascribed to Srong-btsan) to the two chief wives of 
tho king, one the daughter of the king of Nepal 
and the other an imperial Chinese princess. Though 
it is probable that these ladies may have contri- 
buted to the introduction of the new religion, as 
both of them certainly were Buddhists, it appears 
possible that Srong-btsan himself took the initia- 
tive, as he procured his Indian letters and early 
Buddhist texts from remote Kashmir, and not from 
the more accessible Buddhist country of Nepal, 
from which he would presumably have obtained 
them, had he been then married to his Nepalese 
wife ; and his Chinese marriage was still later (in 
A . D. 64 1 ). The first booklet translated in to Tibetan 
in the new letters was a hymn to Avalokita on the 
Orh mani formula — which formula, it is recorded, he 
engraved on stone. As the first patron of Buddhism 
in Tibet, Srong-btsan was canonized, os were also 
his wives, by the grateful monks in later days. 

But Srong-btsan was not the saintly person he is 
pictured in the religious histories, for he is seen in 
the contemporary Chinese chronicles to have been 
engaged all his life in bloody wars (see his invasion 
of Central India in a.d. 647 as described by the 
present writer in Asiatic Quart . liev., vol. xxxii. 
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[1011]). He certainly did little, if anything, in the 
way of Buddhist propaganda. He built a few 
temples to enshrine the images brought to him in 
dower by his Buddhist wives. One of these was 
the nucleus of the present great cathedral-temple 
at Lh&sa, * the house of the lord ’ ( Jo-k’ang ; cf. 
Waddell, Buddhism of Tibet , pp. 23, 28, 300, and 
Lhasa and Its Mysteries , pp. 341, 301 f. ). He built 
no monasteries, and, according to the vernacular 
histories, no order of monks was established till 
over a centurv later. 

2. Establishment of the monastic Order.— After 
Srong-btsan’s death (A.D. 650), Buddhism made 
little headway against the indigenous Bon cult, 
and was resisted by the people until the accession 
of Khri-Srong De-btsan, the fifth in succession 
after Srong-btsan. The son of an imperial Chinese 
princess, he was an ardent Buddhist and proselyt- 
lzer. Desirous of establishing an Ordor of Buddhist 
monks among his, people, on the advice of his family 
Buddhist priest, S&ntirakgita, an Indian, he Bent to 
India for the kinsman of the latter. This was Pad- 
m&kara or Padmasambhava, of the then popular 
ritualistic and mystical Yoga school at Nftlandft 
college, and skilled in Buddhist spells (dhtiray t). 
He was a native of Udayiina (latterly known as 
•Swat and Kftliristftn) on the Peshawar frontier of 
N. India, and he arrived in Tibet in A.D. 747, with 
several other Indian monks, who were induced to 
settle in the country. Padmftkara established the 
iirst monastery at Sam-yds in A.D. 749 on the left 
hank of the Brahmaputra river about thirty miles 
to the south-east of Lhasa, and installed Sftutirak- 
sita as its abbot, with seven Tibetan novices as the 
nucleus of the Order. Of these novices three were 
elderly ; and the first of them, Dpal-bangs, who 
succeeded thirteen years later to the abbotship, 
may be said to be the first ‘ Lftma.’ He appears 
to have studied in India also, and to be the same as 
Ska-ba-bha-po Dpal-brtsega, who was one of the 
chief early translators of the Sanskrit Buddhist 
canon into tho Tibetan language. 

‘Lftma’ is a Tibetan word meaning ‘supreme 
one,’ and is strictly applicable only to Tibetan 
abbots (</.(’.) and the most learned among the 
ordained monks. By courtesy, however, it is 
generally extended in popular conversation to 
ordained monks in general. 

3. Founder of the monastic Order.— Padmftkara, 
the founder of the Order of Buddhist monks in 
Tibet, is commonly known as Padmasambhava, 
4 the lotus-born ’ (in Tibetan Pad-ma Bvung-gnas), 
or as ‘the teacher treasure’ (Guru Kin-po-ch’e), 
and also as ‘ L6-p6n ’ {slobdpon), the Tibetan 
equivalent of the Indian guru, ‘ teacher.* It is 
not easy now to discover with certainty the 
details of his teaching, but from the remarkably 
high literary standard of the monks associated 
with him, as shown by their scholarly translations 
from the Sanskrit canon, it is difficult to believe 
that he was the quosi-shamanistio priest that he is 
represented to have been by the old unrefonned 
sects. There is no doubt that he was a believer in 
Tantrik mysticism with its prayers to various 
Buddhist gods and goddesses; but so were the 
great Indian Buddhist patriarchs, the nietaphysi- 
cists Vasubandhu and Aiianga, before his day. No 
canonical translations are found ascribed to him ; 
but he is the reputed author of several manuals of 
worship [sadhanas] 1 for compelling the good ser- 
vices of certain deities by means of the repetition of 
spells (dharani) after tue style of the Brfthmanical 
mantras— & class of literature which was prevalent 
in Indian Buddhism at that period. 

4. Translation of the Indian Buddhist canon.— 
Under the zealous patronage of King Khri-Srong 

1 Set list of Stidham* by F. W. Thomas in Muston, xxii. [1903] 
41. 


De-btsan, Padmftkara initiated an era of great 
literary activity and scholarship for the transla- 
tion of the Buddhist canon from the Indian 
Sanskrit. Several of the most intellectual youths 
were sent to India to learn Sanskrit and Buddhist 
philosophy in its home in mid-India, and some of 
the most learned monks of India were induced to 
proceed to Tibet aud settle there for this evan- 
gelizing work. In a letter embedded in the great 
commentary, the Tan-gyur (xciv. 387 IF.), addressed 
to this king by the Indian monk Buddhaguhya, 
we read : 

‘Thou didst dispatch to India Vairotchana, Ska-ba-dpal 
brtaegs, Kluyi rg-yal in Wan, Ye-shes sde. Arniandju, aud 
others, to whom thou didut intrust much wealth of gold and 
silver, to get the Dharma, increase the little religion that was 
in thy realm, and open the window whioh would lee in the light 
on the darkness of Bod [Tibet], and bring in its midst the life- 
giving waters / 1 

This indicates clearly that in the middle of the 
8th cent. A.D. Tibet was scarcely recognized as 11 
Buddhist country at all. The young Tibetans 
named therein are some of the best known trans- 
lators of the Tibetan scriptures. 

5. Authenticity and historical value of Tibetan 
canon. — These Tibetan translations of the Sanskrit 
Buddhist canon are now of great historical import- 
ance, as they preserve with remarkable accuracy 
tho Indian texts, of which most of the originals have 
been lost in India. The Tibetan translations of 
these texts, as tested by the few surviving Sanskrit 
fragments and by isolated texts preserved in 
Nepftl, display such scrupulous literary accuracy, 
even down to the smallest etymological detail, as 
to excite the admiration of all modern scholars 
who have examined them. Thus their authorita- 
tiveness is placed beyond dispute. 

These canonical texts thus afford, along with the 
less precise Chinese and Japanese translations of 
the same originals, invaluable means for control- 
ling, supplementing, and correcting the less detailed 
Pftli versions of the early scriptures, and explaining 
ambiguous terms in the latter, thereby enabling us 
to gain a more correct knowledge of Buddha and 
his doctrine than has been forthcoming from purely 
Ceylonese sources. On this account the study of 
Tibetan has become indispensable to students of 
Buddhist Sanskrit and 01 Buddhism in general. 
The excellent Tibeto-Sanskrit dictionaries date 
from this literary epoch, and the formation of the 
classical Tibetan style. The divisions of the 
Tibetan Buddhist canon will be indicated below. 

6. Growth of the Order and popular adoption 
of Buddhism.— The institution of the indigenous 
Order on these Indian lines was opposed by Chinese 
Buddhists, under a Mahftyftna monk named 
Hwa-shang (the Chinese term for a Buddhist monk 
corresponding to the Sanskrit upCidhyaya , or 
‘ master ’). These Chinese, who appear to have 
been itinerant priests, were defeated in argument 
by the Indian karnula&Ja, and expelled from tho 
country, leaving the Indian system to bo developed 
unmolested. Many monasteries and Buddhist 
temples were established all over the country, and 
Buddhism became the State religion of the 
land. 

A second development of literary activity and 
Buddhist propaganda occurred in the reign of Kal- 
pa-Chan, the grandson of Khri-Sroug De-btsan, in 
the latter half of the 9th cent. A.D., when the 
work of translation of the Great Commentaries by 
Nftgarjuna, Aryadeva, Vasubandhu, etc., was 
actively prosecuted, and most of the remaining 
canonical books completed. Among the Indian 
translators employed by ltal -pa-Chan were the 
monks Jinamitra, Silendrabodhi, Surendrabodhi, 
Praififtvarman, Dftnasila, and Bodhimitra, assisted 
by the Tibetan translators (or lo-tsa-va) Pal-brtsegs 
1 W. W. Rookhill, Lift a/ the Buddha, p. 221. 
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Ye-shessde and ChWkyi-gyal-ts’an. At least 
half of the two great Tibetan collections, canon 
and commentaries, is the work of their hands. 

Rul- pa-Chan endowed most of the monasteries 
with State lands and the right to collect tithes and 
taxes. His ardent devotion to Buddhism, indeed, 
led to his assassination and the downfall of the 
monarchy, which event paved the way for the 
eventual rise of a hierarchy. The murderer of 
Ital-pa-Chan was his brother Lang-darma, who 
was at the head of a Bon faction, on which some 
authentic light is thrown by the Lhasa edict pillar 
inscription of A.D. 842, published by the writer 
( JRAS t 1909, p. 1267) ; on ascending tne throne he 
actively persecuted the Buddhists, and did his 
utmost to uproot that religion. He desecrated and 
destroyed many temples and monasteries, burned 
the sacred lawks, and forced many of the monks to 
bccomo butchers. He was in turn assassinated 
within three years by a Buddhist monk disguised 
as a Black Hat Bon devil-dancer, and this incident 
is now a favourite episode in the popular sacred 
plays. 

7 . Rise of the hierarchy.— Although on the 
downfall of the dynasty Tibet became subdivided 
into several principalities, Buddhism continued to 
grow steadily in popularity, and the priests became 
more and more influential, till eventually, in the 
Kith cent., a hierarchy was established with 
temporal sway. This was effected by the great 
Mongol Emperor Kublai Khdn, whose grand fat lier 
Jengliiz Khan had conquered Tibet. Converted to 
Buddhism by the Tibetan abbot of the Sas-kya 
monastery in Western Tibet near the Nepalese 
frontier, Kublai created the Sas-kya abbot official 
head of the Buddhist Church in Tibet in return for 
the favour of formally crowning him as Emperor 
of China. He also conferred upon the learned 
Sas-kya Lama— or ‘Sas-kya Pandita,’ as he is 
usually called— the temporal rulership of Western 
Tibet. 

This first of the Tibetan hierarchs thus especi- 
ally patronized by the Mongols achieved with a 
staff* of his scholars the gigantic task of translating 
the bulky Tibetan canon into Mongolian, after 
revision and collation with Chinese texts, the 
Mongolian character being a form of Syriac intro- 
duced into Central Asia by Neatorian Christian 
missionaries. 

The Sas-kya primacy maintained much of its 
political supremacy for several generations, and 
used its power to oppress its less-favoured rival 
sects. It burned the great Kar-gyu monastery of 
Dikung about A.D. 1320. But on the accession of 
the Mmg dynasty in 1368 the Chinese Emperor 
deemed it politic, whilst conciliating the monies as 
a body, by gifts and titles, to strike at the Sas- 
kya power by raising the heads of two other 
monasteries to enual rank with it (Dikung of the 
Kar-gyu sect and Ts’al of the Ka-dam sect), and 
encouraged strife against it. 

8 . Rise of the priest-kings of Lhasa.— At the 
beginning of the 15th cent. A.D., a Lama named 
Tsong-Kna-pa or Je-Rin-po-ch’e re-organized the 
reformed K&dam sect which had been instituted by 
the Indian monk Atisain 1038, and altered its title 
to ‘The Virtuous Order,’ or Ge-lng-pa. This sect, 
which arose at Gah-ldan monastery near Lhasa, 
wore as a distinctive badge a yellow cap, and 
hence was known os the ‘Yellow Hat’ Order. It 
soon eclipsed all the others, and in five generations 
achieved the priest- kingship of the whole of Tibet, 
which it retains to this day. 

Its first Grand Lfttna was Tsong-Kha-pa’s nephew, 
Geden-^ub, with his succession based on the idea 
of his perpetual re-incarnation. In 1640 the 
Yellow Hats leapt into temporal power under the 
fifth series of Grand L&mas, the crafty prelate 


Lob-zang Gya-rats’o, also known as * the fifth Jina * 
[a title of Buddha], Gyal-ba-Na-pa. At his request 
a Mongol prince, Gusri Khftn, conquered Tibet and 
made a present of it to him, and in 1650 he was 
confirmed in the sovereignty by the Mancha 
Chinese Emperor, and also in the title of Ta-lai, 
usually written by Europeans Dalai , which is 
merely the Mongolian word for Qya-mts'o (or 
‘ Ocean ’), the surname of himself and his three 
predecessors. 

This resourceful Dalai Lftma consolidated and 
extended his rule by inventing divine legends 
about himself, and by forcibly appropriating many 
of the monasteries of the older sects. He also 
built for himself the famous palace-monastery on 
the red hill at Lhasa, the name of which he changed 
to ‘ Pot&la,’ after the mythic Indian residence of 
the most popular of all Buddhist divinities, Avalo* 
kita, or Lord of Mercy, of whom he posed as the 
incarnation, and whose special spell was the famous 
Om many padtnc Hum formula. 

9 . Origin of the succession by re-incarnation.—- 
The idea of re-incarnation, which is a fundamental 
element of belief in Buddhism, derived from its 
parent Brahmanism, does not appear to have been 
definitely utilized for the regulation of the hier- 
archical succession in India, although mauy cases 
are cited by Tftranfttha, from the Indian histories, 
of Indian Buddhist patriarchs and saints having 
been re-incarnated in other feaints some genera- 
tions afterwards. 

The succession of the Sas-kya hierarchs was 
clearly not based upon this system, but was by nom- 
ination of relatives. The Yellow Hat succession, 
however, indisputably shows by the dates of birth 
and death of the respective incumbents that the 
succession to the Grand Lamaship was based upon 
the theory of direct re incarnation. The spirit of 
the first abbot was supposed on his death to be re- 
incarnated in the world immediately as a new-born 
infant, and thus was re- bom again and again for 
the good of his monastery and particular sect of 
Yellow Hats. This theory has latterly been adopted 
as a basis for succession io the leadership of several 
other sects as well. 

Enlarging this theory, the fifth Grand Lama 
introduced the fiction of a divine origin for himself 
and his predecessors. He declared that both he 
himself ami the first Yellow Hat abbot wore re- 
incarnations of the most powerful and popular of 
all the kings of Tibet, namely Srong-btsan Gam- 
po ; and, further, that the latter in his turn was 
the earthly incarnation of the Compassionate Spirit 
of the mountains who had given the early 
Tibetans the magical food which transformed them 
from monkeys into men. This Compassionate 
Spirit was identified with the Buddhist ‘god of 
mercy’ Avalokita (see AvalokiteSvara), known 
in Tibetan as Chttn-rR-zi,’ * the all-seeing Lord ’ (lit. 

‘ clad with eyes ’). Avalokita is especially the god 
who regulates transmigration, and who can procure 
ready entrance to paradise and escape from hell. 
His favour can be won by the repeated utterance 
of his mystic spell, the Om mani (see Jewel 
[Buddhist]) of Indian Buddhism ; hence the extreme 
popularity of this formula in Tibet, and the divine 
honours paid to the Dalai Lftma, who is believed 
to be the incarnation of this most powerful of all 
divinities. 

xo. Dual Grand-L&raaship.— The only person 
whom this Grand Lftma of Lh&sa permitted to 
share to some extent his divine honours was the 
abbot of the large monastery at TashMhunpo, 
the Western capital of Tibet, belonging to his own 
Yellow Hat sect, and his own tutor. He raised 
this abbot to the dignity of a Grand Lftma, and 
gave him the divine pedigree of descent from the 
Buddha-god Amit&bna, the ‘Buddha of Infinite 
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Light, 1 whose blissful paradise in the west is the 
popular heaven which was the goal of the majority 
of Indian Buddhists from tho beginning of the 
Christian era, as it is to-day in Tibet, as well 
as in China and Japan. This pontili , is generally 
known to Europeans, after his residence, as the 
‘ Taahi Lama,’ in contradistinction to the 'Dalai 
Lama’ of Lhasa. To Tibetans, however, the 
former of these is usually known as * the great 
treasure of learning,’ Pan-ch’en Rin-po-ch’e, and 
the latter as ‘the protector- treasure,’ Kyab-gon 
Rin-po-ch’e, or ‘ tho victor Jina,’ a title of Buddha 
himself. 

Latterly, a third and a fourth Grand Lama of 
the dominant Yellow Hats were instituted for the 
two kingdoms outside Tibet, to which Tibetan 
Buddhism extended, namely Mongolia and China. 
The former of those at Urgya is known as Jc-btsun 
Dam-pa, and possesses temporal sovereignty over 
Outer Mongolia, like the Dalai Lama in Tibet; 
but, although posing as the head of the celibate 
monkhood, he is not himself celibate. The fourth 
was appointed by the Emperor Kang-Hsi about 
1700, especially for Inner Mongolia, and 1ms his 
special residence at Peking and J ehol. He is known 
to Tibetans as Chang-Bkya-Hu-thuk-thu, and is 
considered to he an incarnation of Rol-pai Dorje ; 
and his succession, as well as that of the Urgya 
Grand Lama, is arranged by the Dalai Lama. 

The spiritual jurisdiction of the Dalai Lama is 
not acknowledged outside Tibet and Mongolia, 
including the land of the Buriats [q.v.) bordering 
Lake Baikal in Siberia, the tracts in Western 
China which formerly belonged to Tibet, the 
isolated Tibetan monasteries in N. China, and the 
Himalayan States of Bhutan, Sikkim, and Ladakh. 
Neither the Dalai nor tho Tashi Lama exercises 
any ecclesiastical authority in Tibet over the other 
and older sects, the Red Hats, whose relative laxity 
in Buddhist discipline, especially in the matter of 
uncelibacy, they despise. 

n. Sects in Tibetan Buddhism.— No sects appear 
to have existed prior to Lang d anna’s persecution 
in the 9th cent., nor till more than a century and 
a half later. The sectarial movement seems to 
date from the visit to Tibet of the great Indian 
Buddhist monk Atnja in 1038. Atl§a, while cling- 
ing to Yoga and theistic Tantrism, at once started 
a reformation on the lines of the higher Indian 
Mabayana system, enforcing celibacy and high 
morality, and deprecating the Bon rites which had 
crept into some of the priestly practices of the 
Buddhist monks. Tho time was ripe for such a 
reform, as the monks in Tibet had become a very 
large and influential body, and possessed a fairly 
full and scholarly translation of the bulky Maha- 
yttna canon and commentaries. 

The first of the reformed sects, and the one with 
which Atl$a most intimately identified himself was 
the Ka-dam, or ' those bound by the Orders ’ ; and 
it was this sect that ultimately, three and a half 
centuries later, in Tsong-Kha-pa’s hands became 
less ascetic and more highly ritualistic under the 
title of Ge-iug, or ‘Virtuous Order,* the ‘Yellow 
Hats,’ now the dominant established sect in Tibet. 

Ati$a, or ‘ the Lord ’ (Jo-bo-rje), was the sole 
rofound reformer of Tibetan Buddhism ; for we 
nd that the other parallel early reformations wore 
initiated by his pupils. These were the Kar-gy u and 
Sas-kya sects, which were directly based in great 
measure upon Ati$a’s teaching. These two sects 
may be regarded as semi-reformations adapted for 
those individuals who found Atlga’s high standard 
of morality and discipline too irksome. 

The residue, who remained wholly unrefornied 
and weakened by the loss of their best and most 
intellectual members, were now callod the ‘Old,’ 
or Nying-ma, as they adhered to the old corrupt 


practices. To legitimize some of their unorthodox 
practices borrowed from the indigenous Bon faith, 
the Nying-ma Lamas began to discover hidden 
' revelations ’ (ter-ma), or fictitious gospels, ascribed 
to Guru Padmakara, authorizing these practices, 
just as, it is related, the Indian monk Nug&rjuna, 
to secure an orthodox reception for his new doc- 
trine, alleged that Sakyamuni had entrusted the 
developed gospels to Nfiga demigods until men 
were sufficiently enlightened to comprehend the 
doctrine. Each of these ‘tinders’ of the new 
revelations claimed to have been in a former birth 
one or other of the twenty-live traditional disciples 
of the guru. The 'revelations’ treat mainly of 
Bon rites which are permissible in Buddhist prac- 
tice ; and they prescribe forms of worship mostly 
on the Buddhist model. These apocryphal gospels 
formed the starting-point for further subdivision 
of the semi-reformed and the old unreformed 
sects, which differ from each other chielly by the 
particular ter-ma-booXc. that they have adopted 
as sanctioning the worship of a particular Bon 
deity. 

12 . Sectarian distinctions.— The distinctions be- 
tween the various sects are partly theistic and 
crecdal, and partly ritualistic, and are also usually 
expressed by some external difference in dress and 
symbolism. None of them relate to the personality 
or doctrine of tho historical Buddha as expressed 
in the canon, as this is accepted intact by all. 
These differences may be classed as: (1) person- 
ality and title of the primordial deity or Adi- 
buddha (cf. Adibuddha) ; (2) special source of 
divine inspiration ; (3) transmitters of this special 
inspiration ; (4) meditative system of mystical iu- 
signt (dartana, Tib. Ita-wa) ; (5) special t'/ntra- 
revelation ; (0) personal tutelary [yi-dum) or Saivile 
Indian protective demon ; and (7) guardian demon 
( dkarmupala , Tib. ch'os-sfajong), sometimes of 
Tibetan type. 

The Ge-lug, or dominant Yellow Hats, have 
as their primordial deity Vajrauh&ra (‘holder of 
the thunderbolt’), and they derive t-Jieir divine 
inspiration mainly, not from the dead Bukyanmni, 
but from tho living Buddhist ‘Messiah ’ Maitreya, 
the next coming Buddha, as revealed through the 
succession of Indian saints from Asaiiga down to 
Atisa, and through tho Tibetan saints from At Isa’s 
disciple Broiuton downwards to Tsong-Kha-pa. 
The Ge-lug mystical insight is in the Lam rim , or 
‘ graded path/ on which a commentary w-as written 
by Tsong-Kha-pa, and their special Tantra , or 
theistic manual, is ligya-ch'cn-svyud. Their tute- 
lary Indian demon [yi-dum) is ‘ the fearful thunder- 
bolt’ Vajrabljairava (Tib. Dorje-jig-je), supported 
by Samvara (Sauibara, Tib. Dem-chog) and Guhya- 
kala (Tib. Sang-’dus) ; and their ‘ guardian ’ demon 
[dhurmapcila) is ‘the six-armed lord’ (Gon-po) or 
‘the horsc-necked ’ (Hayajmva, Tib. Tam-ch’en), 
both of them Indian, not Tibetan. 

In organizing the Go-lug sect Tsong-Kha-pa 
collected the scattered members of the Ka-dam 
from their ascetic retreats and housed them in 
monasteries, together with his new followers, 
under rigid discipline, setting them to keep the 
253 Vinaya rules of primitive Buddhism, including 
strict celibacy, and hence obtaining for them the 
title of ‘ Vinaya-keepcrs’ (Dulba-Laina). lie also 
made them carry a begging- bowl and wear patched 
robes of a yellow colour after the fashion of the 
Indian Buddhist mendicant. Tho bowl, however, 
soon dropped out of use, as daily begging was not 
adapted to tho sparse population of Tibet. He 
attracted followers also by instituting a highly 
ritualistic service, in part borrowed, perhaps, from 
the Ncstorian Christian missionaries who were un- 
doubtedly settled at that time in Tsong-Kha, the 
locality of his early boyhood in W. China. He 
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gave his monks the yellow hat which distinguished 
them from all the other sects, who wore red hats, 
in contradistinction to the black caps of the Bon 
priests. 

The lvar-gyu, the next great sect after the 
Ge-lug, was founded in the latter half of the lltli 
cent, by the Tibetan monk Mar-pa, who had 
visited India. The name means ‘follower of the 
successive Orders,’ expressive of the belief that 
the rulings of the later Buddhist sages were in- 
spired. Its distinctive features are its hermit 
practices — meditation in eaves and other retired 
places— and the following peculiarities : its primor- 
dial Buddha is also Vupadhara, and its tutelary 
Sainvara ; but its mystical insight is Mah&mudrd 
(pyag-rfjya-fk'en) of the ‘Middle path,’ its Tantra 
Siun-kar hsduds, its guardian ‘the lord of the 
block clonk’ (Bar-nag); its hat has a frontal 
badge like a *St. Andrew’s cross (X). to sym- 
bolize that meditation with crossed knees is its 
special feature ; with these is associated a stricter 
observance of the Indian monastic rules. One 
of its most famous monks was the hermit poet 
Milu-rospa. 

The hermit feature of this sect rendered it so 
unattractive that several sub-sectB arose out of it 
which dispensed with the necessity for hermitages. 
These were the Karma, Dikung-pa, To-lung-pa, 
and Dug-pa (tho form dominant in lihutftn), which 
differ from each other in having adopted a different 
‘revelation’ ( ler-ma ) to allow of worship of an 
aboriginal spirit. An important imago in their 
temples is that of the founder of their particular 
sect or sub-sect. In Ge-lug temples Tsong-Kha-pa’s 
image is prominent and receives worship as a 
canonized saint. 

The third great reformed sect is the Sas-kya, or 
Sa kya, taking its name from the monastery of 
that place, founded in A.n. 1072. As we have 
seen, it became under imperial Chinese patronage 
the first great hierarchy in Tibet, and in 1251 
attained for a time tho temporal sovereignty, until 
eclipsed by its later rival, the Ge-lug sect. Its 
special source of inspiration is the Bodhisattva 
Mafijusri, through the Indian saints from NAgar- 
juna to Vasuputra (Vasubandhu ?). Its mystic 
insight is 4 the deep path ’ (gambhira dariana), its 
tutelary Vajra-phurpa, and its ‘guardians’ are 
‘the tent-lord' and ‘the presence-lord’ (Gon-po 
zliab). 

Now, however, except in a few externals, it is 
practically undistinguishable from the unreformed 
Nying-nm, and celibacy is exceptional. From the 
Sas-kya two reforming sub-sects issued, the Ngor* 
pa and Jo-nang, which differ merely in the founders. 
To tho latter sect belonged the famous Tibetan 
historiographer Taranfltha. 

The wholly unreformed sect of Tibetan Buddhists 
are not numerous in Tibet. They are priests 
rather than monks, and are freely tinged with 
quasi-Bon cults. They are found chiefly in the 
more remote districts. Thoy too have sub-sects, 
Urgyen-pa, Kartok-pa, and Lhat-sun-pa. The 
monasteries in Sikkim chiefly belong to the last 
sect. The Bhutanese lamaseries are not Nying-ma, 
as is usually asserted by Dug-pa, a sub-sect of the 
above noted. 

13. Special features of Tibetan Buddhism.— 
Contrary to Western belief, there is nothing in 
the Buddhism professed by the monastic Order in 
Tibet w hich differs greatly from the type of the 
Indian Buddhism of the Mahflyfina. Wie differ- 
ences in discipline and clothing are mainly those 
enforced by different climatic conditions. I11 
doctrinal beliefs and practice the Ge-lug monks, 
who form the great majority of the Order, differ 
little from the Indian Buddhist monks in the early 
centuries of our era. The use of sacred sentences 


as protective charms or spells has been shown by 
the present writer to have been a feature of 
Buddhism in India from its commencement, and 
on the evidence of the Pali canon to have been 
practised even by Buddha himself (cf. Jewel 
[Buddhist]), and the mechanical repetition of such 
spells ( dharani or partita) was extensively prac- 
tised about tiie 5th cent. A.D. by Asahga and his 
brother Vasubandhu according to the circum- 
stantial records quoted by Taranfltha, 1 and sup- 
ported by an early s&dhana bearing Asahga’s 
name. The grosser priestly theistic and demon- 
istic rites, the practice of which is restricted almost 
entirely to the unreformed sects which form a 
minority, are also largely of Indian Saivite origin. 
Those which are borrowed from the indigenous 
Bon will be indicated in art. Tibet. The self- 
immolation by entombment- is an extreme and re- 
volting instance of asceticism, having its parallel 
in the self-torture of Indian yogis , but it is of 
altogether exceptional occurrence 2 and never 
practised by orthodox monks. 

14. Grades in the Order.— The monks are of two 
chief grades — the novice and the ordained, as in 
Indian Buddhism ; to these may be added at the 
lower end the neophyte and at the top the abbot, 
or head of the monastery. 

(1) The neophyte, or probationer-pupil, usually a child of 
about eight years of age, is called ge-silen , i.e. the equivalent 
of tho Indian ttpdsaka, or ' virtuous follower/ the ordinary title 
of a lay devotee. IIo receives Instruction as in a school under 
a tutor, and is called t}d-va (grva-pa ), ‘pupil.* (2) The novice, 
or ge-ts'xU, Is a formally admitted candidate for the Order. He 
hag gone through the ceremony of 'going forth from home* 
( pravrajydvrata ), of having his head formally shaved, and 
vowing to keep thirty-six of the precepts. He is now permitted 
to join in the religious services in the monastery. The great 
majority of the monks, even the old ones, never rise above this 
grade to full initiation. (3) The fully ordained monk is called 
ge-Umg ( dge-slong ), the equivalent of the Indian bhikfu, or 
‘virtuous mendicant.’ He is usually over twenty-five years, 
and comparatively few ever reach this high stage. He now 
has to vow t-o keep the 263 precepts. (4) The abbot is called 
k’an-po (cf. Abbot [Tibetan]). 

Nuns are given corresponding titles. They are not numerous, 
are very illiterate, as a rule, ana are allotted an Inferior position, 
scarcely higher than the ordinary lay devotee. 

15. Excessive numbers of the monks.— 111 
Tibet we see Buddhism at the extreme limit of 
its inevitable development when unfettered. For 
the monastic state is an essential condition for the 
attainment of Buddhist salvation; and in Tibet 
this condition has been realized more fully than 
in any other Buddhist country in the world. In- 
deed, nowhere else in the world does monasticism 
appear ever to have reached such vast proportions. 
This has been the result of the exceptionally 
favourable circumstances for its unchecked growth 
and development, under the fostering care of a 
temporal government which for several centuries 
has been entirely in the hands of the monks them- 
selves. 

As a consequence, there have arisen swarming 
armies of State- supported celibate monks who live 
parasitically upon tne people and decimate them. 
Since Buddhism was introduced as the State- 
religion in the 8 th cent, a.d., the Tibetan nation, 
which formerly was one of the most virile in 
Eastern Asia, and overran and even conquered 
China more than once, has steadily declined in 
power and numbers until it now has not a 
tenth part of its former population. The only 
general census of the population hitherto taken 
appears to be one made by the Chinese, so long 
ago as 1737 ; but the proportion probably still 
holds good, though the total number has greatly 
declined through the population having died off*, 
presumably in the main as a result of the wide- 

1 P. A. Schlefner, Getch. dee Buddhismut in Indieti, St. 
Petersburg, 1800, pp. 103 f., 121. 123. 146; L. A, Waddell, 
4 Dh&rayi Cult in Buddhism,' Ostimat. Zeitschr. i. 11912) 
17a 

2 Waddell, Lhasa and itt Mysteries, p. 230. 
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spread monasticism, for polyandry is far from 
common. 

No. .« UmM. (ft 

Central Province (Dbus) 802,600 002,190 

Western „ (Tsang) 18,700 88,700 

816,200 635,950 

This gives one monk for every three of the entire 
lay community, including the women and children. 

The shrinking of the population is evident 
everywhere in Central and Western Tibet, where 
one sees numerous abandoned tracts of former 
cultivation and the ruins of former villages and 
homesteads. The population is, presumably as a 
consequence of over-monasticism, steadily drift- 
ing towards extinction. 

16. Excessive monasticism an inevitable result 
of Buddhism.— Yet this wide-spread devastation 
worked by unfettered monasticism must inevitably 
be the outcome everywhere of Buddhism when 
that religion is free to develop without restraint. 
Buddhism, with its inveterate note of pessimism, 
repressing the wholesome instinct for living and 
for the development and enjoyment of nature’s 
resources, is itself in direot antagonism to all 
worldly progress, whilst it restricts its goal of 
Nirvana expressly to those who have entered its 
celibate monastic Order. This is clearly the 
teaching everywhere of Buddha himself, and of 
all orthodox professing Buddhists of all sections 
of Buddhism, both North and South, pace tiie 
modernizing theories of popular Western writers. 
No prospect whatever of attaining salvation or 
Nirvana in this life is held out by Buddhism to 
any one except those who actually enter its celi- 
bate Order of monks. 

This is manifestly the reason, in the opinion of 
the present writer, why heaven and not Nirvana 
is the popular goal of lay Buddhists — Indra’s 
heaven in tho company of ‘the coming Buddha’ 
Maitreya, according to the * Southern ’ Buddhists 
of Ceylon, Burma, and Siam; or Amitabha’s 
paradise in the West in the company of Avalokita, 
according to the Mahayanist Buddhists. It is 
obviously because, in the first place, these respec- 
tive heavens are the old traditional paradises of 
the layman’s ancestors, and, in the second place, 
and chiefly, because there is no other goal of bliss 
open to him on his death ; for, being a layman 
and forced to work for his living, or bound by 
family ties, he cannot afford to enter the monastic 
Order, which is tho sole avenue to Nirvana. 

17. Tibetan Buddhist scriptures.— The scrip- 
tures of tho Tibetan Buddhists are translations 
from the Sanskrit texts of Indian Buddhism by 
the most scholarly monks of mediaeval India, 
assisted by learned Lamas. A few books in the 
last volume of tho svtras were translated from tho 
Pali, and a very few from the Chinese. The 
whole forms a series of over three hundred 
volumes, each of which with its wooden covers 
makes a package about 26 ins. long, 8 ins. broad, 
9 ins. deep, and weighing about 10 pounds. The 
volumes generally are in the form or xylographs, 
or prints from carved wooden blocks, as with tho 
ancient Chinese books, no movable type having 
been employed; occasionally MS sets of the en- 
tire canon are to be found— as, e.g. t the set 
obtained by the present writer and now in the 
British Museum, MSS no. Oriental 672 ff. 

The sacred texts consist of two great collec- 
tions : (a) the canon, and (6) tho commentaries. 

The canon, or Ka-gyur ( vulgarly Kanjur), ‘ trans- 
lated word,’ forms a series of ono hundred, or, in 
some editions, one hundred and eight, volumes, 
and comprises 1083 distinct books. It is divided 
into seven great sections, as compared with the 


three divisions of the Pali canonical scriptures, or 
Tripifaka . This difference in number is due to 
a subdivision of the siltras (asterisked in the 
subjoined list), and the addition of the mystical 
Saivite sUtras or tantras. The divisions aro as 
follows (the constituent volumes being indicated 
by the letters of the alphabet, in the order of the 
Sanskrit alphal>et) : 

1. Discipline, Dul ba (Skr. Vinaya), in 12 volumes (K-P). 

2. Metaphysics and transcendental wisdom, Ser-pyin (Skr. 
Prajndpdramitd), corresponding generally to the A bhi- 
dhamma of the Pali, in tho following recensions : (a) in 

100.000 verses, 'Bum (Skr. Satasahasrika), 10 volumes 
(K-N); (b) in 26,000 verses, Nyi-k'ri (Skr. PaftchaviiMata - 
sdhasrikd), 8 volumes (K-G); (c) in 18,000 verses, K‘ri. 
brgyad (8kr. AUddaiasdhasrikd), 8 volumes (K-U) ; (</) in 

10.000 verses, K'ri (Skr. Daiasdhasrikd), 1 volume (K); 
(e) in 8000 verses, br Gyad-stong (Skr. Af(asahasrika), 

1 volumo (K) ; if) various abridged abstracts, Na-ta'ogs 
(Skr. Viiva), 18 tracts in 1 volume. 

8. Buddhist Congregation, P’al-ch'en (Skr. Buddh.il vata- 
nahgha) t 0 volumes (K-Ch). 

4. Perfection of the Buddha— ethical and metaphysical doc- 
trine entitled ‘The Jewel-heap,* dKon-brtscys (H kr. Bahia* 
ku{a), 6 volumes (K-Ch). 

*5. Sermons [of Buddha], mDo-ade (Skr. Sutrdnta ), 30 volumes 
(K-A). 

6. FannirvdxM, or 'Deliverance from Misery/ Myann-'das , 

2 volumes (K-Kh). 

7. Mystical theosophy, rQyud (Skr. Tantra), 21 volumes 
(K-Zh). 

To these are added : 

8. Prayers, aMon-lam (Skr. Pranidhdna), 3 leaves. 

9. Index, dKar-chay (Skr. Silchilipi), 1 volume. 

The commentary Tan-gyur (vulgarly Tanjur) is 
a great encyclopedic library of ancient Indian 
lore on metaphysics, logic, composition, arts, 
alchemy, etc., including the commentaries of 
ancient Indian Buddhist writers, Nagarjuna ami 
others, also some texts by Tsong-Kha-pa and other 
Tibetan saints. Its contents have not yet been 
fully examined. 

Litkraturh.— A. Griinwedel, Die Mythologiedes Buddhismus 
in Tibet und der Mongolei, Leipzig, 1900, Padma Samlrfuiva 
and Vencandtes, do. 1912 ; C. F. Koppen, Dio lamaiache 
Hierarchie und Kirche, Berlin, 1869 ; W. W. Rockhill, The 
Land qf the Lamaa, London, 1891, The Life of the Buddha and 
the Early History of his Order, do. 1884, Notea on the Ethno- 
logy of Tibet, Washington, 1896 ; B. Schlagintweit, Buddhism 
in Tibet, Leipzig, 1803, Die Konige von Thibet, Munich, ISM ; 
W. Wassilieff, Der Buddhismus, St. Petersburg, 1890 ; L. A. 
Waddell, The Buddhism of Tibet . London, 1896, ' Guide-book 
to Lhasa Cathedral/ in JASB, Calcutta, 1896, p. 269 f., Lhasa 
audits Mysteries, London, 1905, ‘Tibetan MSS ami Books col- 
lected in Mission to Lhasa/ in Asiatic Quart. Review, xxxiii. 

[1912] 80-iis. L. A. Waddell. 

LANDMARKS AND BOUNDARIES. - 
i. Introduction.— A frequent subject of dispute 
is the boundary-line— between nations, that of 
their respective territories, between tribes, that 
of their hunting or fishing grounds, between indi- 
viduals, that of their holdings. An excellent 
example of this is found in Gn 13 M *. It is true 
that in some instances land disputes aro rare 
because there is a large area available for the 
needs of all, 1 but in general this is not tho case ; 
hence the need of the boundaries being carefully 
defined by landmarks. We must here distinguish 
between natural and artificial landmarks. The 
former mainly mark the bounds of public terri- 
tories; the latter mainly those of private lands. 
On the other hand, sometimes carved pillars are 
set up on the boundaries of States, while natural 
landmarks — trees, boulders, and the like — may 
mark the limits of individual holdings. In early 
times nations and tribes often sought that the 
boundary of their territories should ellectually pre- 
vent the encroachment of neighbouring peoples. 
Such an end was attainable where the sea, a region 
of ice, a range of mountains, an impenetrable forest, 
a river, or a waste and desert region existed on a 
frontier. Hence these natural boundaries aro 

1 Cf. 0. A. Soppitt, Short Account of the Kuki-Lushai Tribes , 
Shillong, 1887, p. 23 ; K. Ncrdenakiold, indianerkben ; El 
Gran vhaoo, Leipzig, 1912, p. 80. 
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themselves a kind of landmark. Caesar Bays of 
the Teutons : 

* It Is their greatest glory to have around them as extensive 
deserts as possible, with their confines laid waste .’ 1 

Such boundaries or tracts of waste land formed 
neutral ground, which at once removed the fear 
of a sudden incursion,* and offered a zone where 
arrangements — political, commercial, and the like 
— might be effected. 

As an example may be taken that primitive form of commerce 
called the * silent trade' (V f change & la muette ), in which members 
of a distant tribe or foreign merchants lay out their goods at a 
certain place and retire. The natives then come and take them, 
leaving the equivalent value of their own products. This is 
frequently done at the boundaries, or on the seashore, Itself a 
frontier-line. Such places being regarded as neutral ground, in 
course of time regular markets or fairs aro held there. It was 
for this reason that Hermes, whose images (rp/ucu) stood on 
boundaries, became the god of merchants, just as certain 
markets held on the frontiers of some Qreek States were 
protected by Oeol ayo/xuoi . 3 

To such wasto territory forming a boundary the 
name ‘ mark’ was given, and an officer was charged 
with its defence — the lord of the mark, the marquis 
—while the dwellers by the frontier were the marco- 
mrtnni. 


That the Ixmndary was often a forest is shown in the con- 
nexion between the words for ‘boundary’ and ‘wood.* Cf. Old 
Norse mirk, ‘wood,* mark, ‘boundary,’ Old Pruss. median, 
4 wood/ O. Oh. Slav, meida, ‘ boundary.’ The words for ‘ wood ’ 
easily took on tho meaning of ' boundary/ This was also the 
case with words denoting fen- or marsh-land . 4 

As will be seen later, stones with or without 
inscriptions were often set up on the frontier-line 
of States, on mountains, water-sheds, the sea-coast, 
etc. Private lands were markod by hewn or unhewn 
stones, posts, or trees, the last sometimes having 
ownership marks cut upon them. 

2. Boundaries and landmarks in the lower 
culture.— The Australians have well-defined areas 
with well-known boundaries, over which each tribe 
wanders, and from which strangers are expelled.* 
This was also true of the Tasmanians, who seldom 
moved beyond their boundaries. The tracks through 
the thicket were marked by small brandies of bushes, 
broken and left hanging.® Among the Torres Straits 
people natural objects consti tilled landmarks, or 
such objects as a felled tree, a branch thrown down, 
and the like. 7 In New Britain tho territorial divi- 
sions were those of the respective villages, and the 
boundaries of these were the customary fighting 
places when any dispute between districts occurred. 
The boundaries of the lands of which each family 
was possessed were well known. 8 In Banks’ Island 
the exact limits of property are known. Each 
piece of land is divided by boundaries drawn from 
tree to tree. 9 In Fiji the boundaries were apt to 
contract or expand with the strength of the tribe. 
Where two tribes were nearly equal, disputes 

1 de Bell. Gall. vi. 23; cf. 25 for the great Hercynian forest as 
a boundary, and iv. 3 : ‘They consider it their highest glory as 
a nation that the lands on their borders lie waste to the widest 
extent/ 

2 1b. vi. 25. 


8 For examples of the effect of the silent trade and of markets 
on boundaries see P. J. Hamil ton- Grierson, The Silent Trade, 
Edinburgh, 1903, pp. 44, 60 f.; J. A. Dulaure, Dee Cultes out ont 
prMdtf et ament Vutolatrie , Paris, 1805, p. 346 F.; and, for the 
silent trade generally, L. J.-B. B 6 vcnger-raaud, Sujycrstitions 
et survivancen, do. 1890, il. 489 ff.; 0. Letourneau, Bull, de la 
Soc. d'Anth rop. , do. 1896. Cl. also Gifts (Primitive and Savage), 
vol. vi. ti. 204 ff. * 

4 See II. Hirt, Die Tndogermanen, Strassburg, 1905-07, pp. 800, 
671 ; O. Schrader, Reallex. der indogerm. A Itertumekunae, do. 
iom n xnv- m iv.///.,, J— 


Tlvtlisation*, London, 1902, p. 318. 

® Spencer-GiJIen«, p. 8 ; K, M. Curr, The Australian Race, 
Melbourne, 1836-87, ii. 232 ff.; L. Fison and A. W. Howitt, 


Kamitaroi and Knrnai, do. 1880, p. 232. 

®J. Bonwiok, Daily Life and Origin of 
London, 1870, p. S3 ; H. Ling Roth, The A 


mania-, do. 1809, pp. 73, 104 fT 


. the Tasmanians, 
Aborigines qf Tas- 


7 A. C. Haddon, JAl xix. [1880-90] 886 , 

Brown » Mei *ne8ians and Polynesians, London, 1910, 

9 It. II. Codrington, The Melanesians, Oxford, 1891, p. to. 


regarding boundaries were submitted to a kind 
of arbitration. To appropriate a patch of forest 
was a paltry offence, but to claim another man’s 
plantation was a crime. Hence, where the council 
of a tribe wished to claim a boundary enclosing a 
piece of debatable land, men were sent to plant it 
with gardens. Thus it became theirs and their 
heirs’.” In Samoa the boundary-marks were path- 
ways, rivers, trenches, and stones. At the boundary- 
line between two villages stood two stones repre- 
senting two youths who, after a fight, had been 
changed to stone. Any quarrel haa to be settled 
at these stones.* In Tahiti there were well-known 
landmarks at the boundary-lines, usually taking 
the form of carved images, or die. To remove 
these landmarks was a grave offence. 8 In New 
Zealand the kumara and taro grounds were con- 
tiguous and divided into portions, carefully marked 
by stones over which incantations had boon said. 
This rendered them so sacred that to move one 
brought death to tho remover. Streams, trees, 
rocks, or posts marked the bounds of the hunting 
area, which was held in common. 4 In New Zealand 
and elsewhere in Polynesia fields were protected by 
hedges, walls of unhewn stones, or fences, the mak- 
ing and repairing of which occupied much time.® 

In Africa great care is taken to define the boun- 
daries of provinces or of private possessions. Thus 
in the province of Oran there are heaps of stones 
at the frontiers of several tribes, where oaths are 
taken by parties in cases of litigation. 8 K. H. 
Nassau, writing of W. African tribes, says tliat, 
when a family settles on land, the place is marked 
out by trees and stones as boundary-lines. 7 Among 
the Washambala, Banaka, etc., pathways, trees, 
rivers, rocks, etc., are the landmarks of parcels of 
land and plantations; though in some cases the 
boundary-lines are imaginary, they are usually 
respected. 8 Among the Wadshagga, sacrifices are 
made at the boundaries when war threatens, and 
also at other times where a road leaves the terri- 
tory, to prevent the entrance of an enemy. 9 Among 
the Yoruba the boundaries of farms are marked by 
heaps of earth in which certain trees are planted. 
One of these, the akoko , is a common boundary- 
mark, and is sacred to the god Ogun. Kola trees 
growing in the forest often mark the site of old 
farms and afford proof of ownership. 19 R. E. Den- 
nett says that mounds of earth and leaves in the 
woods mark the frontiers of two provinces. Natives 
add to the heap, so that they may not be accused 
of bringing anything evil into the next chief’s 
country. 11 The Asi of Equatorial Africa indicate 
the boundaries of property by planting trees in line, 
by hedges, or by stones sunk deep out of sight. The 
nijama , or executive power, decides in disputes as 
to boundaries. Village boundaries of trees and 
stones throughout this region are sacred. 1 * In S. 
Africa with the Basuto the bounds of fields were 
carefully marked, and disputes were settled by the 
chief. Among the Baronga, rivers, trees, and other 
natural objects mark the boundaries of different 
clans. To define those of gardens, a ditch a foot 
deep is dug all round the field, and it can be traced 

1 B. Thornton, The Fijians, London, 1908, p. 860. 

2 Brown, p. 839 ; G. Turner, Samoa, do. 1884, p. 45. 

* W. Ellis, Polynesian Researches do. 1832, ill. 110 . 

4 R. Taylor, Te Ik a a Maui*, do. 1870, p. 85a 

6 U. Letourneau, Property, do., 1892, p. 60; T. Walts and G, 
Gerland, Anthrop. der NaturvGlker, Leipzig, 1869-72, V. 11. 79, 
vi. 63 ; Ellis, 1. 138. 

1908** *^ 4 ^’ r§ ^^ on & an * VAfrique du Nord, Algiers, 

7 Fitichiem in W. Africa, London, 1904, p. 23. 

8 8 . R. Stelnmetz, Rechteoerhiiltnisse von eingcltonnen ViHkem 
in Afrika und Ozeanien, Berlin, 1903, pp. 68 , 107, 202 f., 889. 

9 B. flutmnnn, ARW xii. [1909] 98. 

10 H. Ling Roth, Great Benin, Halifax, 1908, p. 187, App. xxlv, 

n ‘Bavilf Notes/ FL xvi. [19051 896. 

and K. Rou fledge, With a Prehistoric People, London, 
1910, pp. 0 , 204 ; H. M. Stanley, The Congo, do. 1886, L 816. 
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years after even nr hen the field has become fallow. 1 
In general, trespass is resented and is a crime or the 
cause of freouent quarrels and bloodshed, but 
among the Kafirs it was permitted because, all 
having gardens and cattle, all were liable to it.* 
Among the N. American Indians disputes regard* 
ing boundaries were also a constant source of 
uarrel. W. H. Dali says of the Indians and the 
nnuit that they were jealous of their boundary, 
lines — usually the summit of a watershed. Any 
one found on the wrong side was liable to be shot. 8 
Tribal boundaries were rivers, lakes, mountain 
ranges, trees, stones, and other natural features. 
A boulder marked the limit of the Shevwits’ land ; 
a deep spring was the most prominent natural 
object on the line between the Onondagas and 
Oneidas. 4 The Iroquois ran straight fines as 
boundaries, marked here and there by well-known 
objects. Occasionally, as among the Californian 
Indians, Pueblos, Haidas, and other north-west 
tribes, artificial boundaries — posts and stones — 
were set up to mark the hunting and fishing 
grounds. Among the Serrano Indians the patches 
of land belonging to an individual or, more likely, 
the gens were indicated by trees with marks 
corresponding to those painted on the owner’s face, 
so that they could be instantly recognized. Among 
the Wvamlots the women of the tribe distinctly 
marked the household tracts after they were 
partitioned among the householders, out of the 
common land of the gens . 6 In modern treaties 
with Indians the hounds of their lands are carefully 
noted and described. 8 In S. America it iB said of 
the Indians of Guiana that, while they have no 
clear tribal boundaries, yet each tribe lives in a 
separate district and allows therein no interloper 
from another tribe. 7 In Brazil the boundaries of 
each tribe were marked by trees, streams, and 
rocks, and also by artificial landmarks. The pajts 
took an active part in defining these, with much 
magical ritual, etc. Bark Htrips, rags, and baskets 
were sometimes attached to these landmarks. 
The trespasser was killed on the spot when caught. 8 

Among the aboriginal tribes ot India the Todas 
mark the lioundaries of their villages by stones. 9 
Among the village peoples of N.VV. india the 
arbitrator who walks the boundary does bo with 
a raw cowskin on his head— the cow beiug sacred 
—and is under a solemn oath to decide correctly. 
He holds five sticks in his hand to show that he is 
the representative of the Paficliiiyat. Boundaries 
and cattle paths are religiously preserved, and tho 
curse is uttered : ' May the man who destroys a 
boundary, a cowpath, or a ditch have his lands 
sown by others, or may they lie waste.’ A method 
of ordeal for fixing boundaries consisted in the 
arbitrator walking the bounds with a red-hot ball 
on his palm, protected by pipal leaves. If he was 
not burned, his decision was accepted. 10 In Mysore 
disputes as to boundaries were settled by the 
holeva kuluvadi , who held a ball of earth m his 
hand as he walked. If he diverged even accident- 
ally from the true line, the ball went to pieces, and 
it was believed that he would die in fifteen days. 

1 E. Casalis, Les Bassoutos , Paris, 1850, p. 167; H. A. Junod, 
The Life of a S. African Tribe, Neuch&ud, 1913, p. 9. 

3 D. Macdonald, Africana, London. 1882, i. 185 ; G. A. 8. 
NorthcotA, ‘The Nilotic Kavirondo,’ JAI xxxvii. [1907] 60; J. 
Maclean, Compendium of Kafir Laws and Customs, Mount 
Coke, 1858, p. 113. 

* Alaska, London, 1870, p. 144. 

4 P. S. Dellenbaugh. N. Americans of Yesterday, New York, 
1901, p. 410 f. ; 7 RBEW [1891]. p. 42 ; 8 RBEW [1891], p. 28. 

# 4 RBEW [1888], p. 182 ; t RBEW [1881], p. 66. 

• 7 RBEW,p. 44 ; 19 RBEW, pt. i. [1900] n. 188. 

7 E. F. im Thum, Among the Indians oj Guiana , London, 
1888, pp. 171, 418. 

• G. F. P. von Martius, Von dsm Reehtszustande unt&r den 
(Ireinioohnem Brasilians , Munich, 1832, p. 84 f. 

> W. II. K. Rivers, The Todas, London, 1906, p. 439. 

10 II. M. Elliot, Memoirs on the Hist, of the Races of M. W. 
Provinces of India, do. 1869, pp. 239, 257. 


In Jeypore the arbitrator had to eat earth. If he 
died within six months, this proved that his decision 
was wrong, and that the earth-goddess had punished 
him. 1 In some parts of India a goat is led along 
a disputed boundary, and the place where it shivers 
is the true limit.* Among the Abors the boundaries 
of clearings are marked by upright stones, 'and 
property thus defined is respected. The Bliils 
surround their fields with fences of boughs and 
bamboo. 8 Among the Kandlis boundary-lines, 
when determined by the public tribunals, are 
marked by stones set up in presence of the nbhayns , 
or patriarchs. They are sacred to Sundi Penmi, 
god of boundaries. 

A prayer to him asks that disease be kept from the boundaries, 
that hostile gods and tigers may not cross them, that waters 
from the higher lands may be attracted to them, that cattle 
may not stray beyond them, etc. A fowl or goat is sacri- 
ficed by the priest at a point on the boundary fixed by ancient 
usage. The god is common to two parties whose lands join, 
and is supposed to help the one whose cause is just when a 
fight takes place between them. 

The fiesh of human sacrifices to the boundary- 
god as well as to the sun- and war-gods is strewn 
along the bound ary -line. A boundary -god also 
exists among the Gonds. 4 

The Veddas had well-defined boundaries to the 
hunting grounds of each group in the jungle, and 
these were seldom trespassed on. Where it was 
not possible for natural features— stream or hill — 
to mark the boundary, definite marks were made 
on the trees along the line.® 

3. Landmarks in the higher culture. —(a) Among 
the Semites the landmark was of supreme import- 
ance both for the State and for the individual 
owner. The Babylonians callod boundary-stones 
kudurru, though the name was also applied to tho 
land within the boundary. They were sacred to 
certain divinities, but not themselves representa- 
tives of divinity like the Groek Hermjc, though 
the divinity exercised power, the power of the 
curse, through them. Among gods to whom 
boundaries and landmarks were peculiarly sacred 
were Nabu (‘Nabu preserves the limits of the 
fields’), Papu (‘lord of tho boundary,’ period of 
Hammurabi), Ninib and Nusku (‘ tho name of this 
stone js Ninib and Nusku establish the bounds’), 
and Samas (‘Samos hates those who falsify 
boundaries and weights’). The importance of the 
just boundary is also Been in the incantation texts 
used by the exorcizer as he tries to discover what 
evil has been done by the suH’erer. ‘ Has ho fixed 
a false boundary, Not fixed a just boundary, Has 
ho removed a boundary, a limit, a territory ? ’ 

Tho kudurru, which probably had some phallic significance, 
varies in height from one to several feet. Tho inscription begins 
with the name of the stone ‘Ninib and Nusku establish 
the bounds.' Then follow the measurements of the field and 
a description of the occasion of the gift of it by a king to its 
owner. To this succeeds the appeal to the gods— e.a,, ‘ Who- 
ever overthrows the grant of this field or raises it to be adzed, 
may Anu overthrow’ Other gocla— Enlil, Ka, Sin, Shipuk, 

Ramman — are asked to do him various evils: 'Ninib, lord of 
boundaries and boundary -stones, tear out his boundary. stone. 

‘ Whoever removes this stone, in the dust hides it, burns it with 
fire, casts it Into water, shuts it up in an enclosure, causes a 
fool, a deaf man, an idiot, to take it, places it in an invisible 

lace ; may tho great gods who upon this stone are mentioned 

y their names curse him with an evil curse, tear out his 
foundation, and destroy his seed.' Then follow the names of 
the witnesses present at the sealing of the tablets On the 
kudurru are usually representations of serpents, scorpions, and 
monsters. Those may represent tho demons to whom the soil 

1 B. Thurston, Ethnographic Motes in S. India , Madras, luoo, 
pp. 321, 371. 

2 Crooke, PR* ii. 224. 

* H. B. Rowney, The Wild Tribes of India, London, 1882, 
pp. 35, 158. 

4 8. 0. Mocphcrson, Memorials of Service in India , do. 1865, 
pp. 57, 67, 88 f., 91), 306; E. W. Hopkins, Rel. of India, Boston, 
1895, p. 6281.; see alno Pravjounb (North India), vol. v. p. lib. 

0C. G. and B. Z. .Seligmann, The Veddas, Cambridge, 1911, 
pp. 100, 112 f., with fig.; It. Knox, An Historical Relation of 
the Island of Ceylon, London, 1081, P- 03. 

• See R. W. Rogers, Cuneiform Parallels to the OT, New 
York, 1912, p. 387 and pi. 40. 
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belong*, and who would preramahlv resent trespass or removal 
of the landmark after the owner had duly propitiated them. 
Other* have seen in them representations of the signs of the 
zodiac— a theory which receives support from the representation 
of heavenly bodies and shrines (? houses of the heavens) on the 
kutturru. They would then have reference to the time at which 
the grant was made. 1 

Stones were also set up at the frontiers by kings 
who lmd extended their territories or restored tne 
boundaries of earlier times. Such landmarks are 
still found in situ. The well-known ‘ stele of the 
vultures’ delimited the respective territories of 
two city-States. 5 * 

Among the Hebrews, as among other Semitic 
peoples, stones, whether monoliths, circles, or 
cairns, were sacred, and were used to mark places 
where certain events had taken place, burial-sites, 
and sacred places. Whatever the origin of the 
maffebah, or upright stone, may have been, 
boundary-stones were included under this title, 
though a heap of stones might also form a boundary- 
mark. In On 31 4air * K’s narrative shows that a 
massebah was erected os a witness of the covenant 
between Jacob and Laban on the Aranucan frontier, 
but J speaks of a heap of stones. Both had the 
same purpose (v. M ), as a reminder that there was 
to be no transgression beyond the limit thus marked 
out (cf. Jos 22 10ff -). Boundary-stones were also 
used to mark private property in land, and were 
not to be removed (Dt 19 u , Pr 22" 23 10 ). The 
sacredness of landmarks was enforced by a curse 
on the remover of them ( l)t 27 17 ), and such removal 
was regarded as a peculiarly wicked action (Hos 
5 10 , Job 24 s ). Such landmarks are still common in 
the East to-day, and are regarded as sacred. 1 

(b) In India , besides the instances from present- 
day tribes already cited, the evidence from the 
older law-books is suggestive. The sections regard- 
ing landmarks and boundary disputes are full of 
detail. Such disputes were to be settled by 
neighbours, by people from neighbouring villages, 
by the elders, by men of a variety of occupations, 
or by tlio king. Witnesses were called and duly 
sworn. They were to have earth on their head 
and to wear chaplets. False witnesses were 
punished by a fine. The boundary-line was to be 
marked by trees of specified kinds, ant-hills, 
artificial mounds, hills, thickets, gardens, roads, 
dikes, tanks, wells, cisterns, temples, etc. In the 
ground were buried objects which would not decay 
— potsherds, charcoal, bones, stones, bricks, en- 
closed in vessels. These were pointed out to 
youths and children, who were to show them to 
their children in after years. The destroyer of a 
boundary-mark was to be punished by mutilation. 4 

(c) In Egypt) where the encroachments of the 
Nile unused the effacing of boundaries, there were 
continual government surveys of territories, and 
careful records were kept in each district. Hero- 
dotus, Plato, tttrabo, and others ascribe the origin 
of geometry to this need of adjusting the measure- 
ments of the land after each inundation. Boundary- 
stones were set up along the limits of estates, and 
were inscribed with the name of the tenant at the 
date of their erectiou, and other details— e,g., the 
nature of the soil, the situation, etc., or the name 
of the reigning Plmraoh. Such stones also received 
a name, which, once given, never altered for all 

i 8ee C. W. Belser, Beitr. zur Assyr., Leipzig:, 1894, II. 111ft. ; 
Guide to Bab. and Assyr. Ant. (Br. Mus.), 1900, p. 85 ff.; M. 
J a* trow, The Ret. qf Babylonia and Assyria, Boston, 1898, pp. 
174, 181 f. ; H. Zlimnern, Beitr. zur Kenntnis der bab. Bel , 
Leipzig, 1890-1901, p. 8 IT.; M. J. Lagrange, Etude* zur let 
religions sdnitiaues 3 , Pari*, 1006, p. 198; A. Jeremias, Hand- 
bum der allot. Gdsteskultur , Leipzig, 1918, pp. 24, 116, 117. 

3 KB i. 68, and passim ; L. W. King, A llxzt . of Sumer and 
Akkad, London, 1910, p. 148. 

3 See Lagrange, op. dt. p. 197 ; C. M. Doughty, Travels in 
Arabia Deserta. Cambridge, 1888, i. 66 (. 

4 Laws of Hlanu , viii. 246ft., lx. 291 (SBB xxv. [1886] 298, 
894) ; Nftrada, xi. 1 ft., Byhaspati, xix. (SBB xxxiii. flSSP] 166 ft., 
861 ft.); J. Jolly, Recht und Sitte (« GJAP 11. 8), Straaaburg, 
1896, p. 04 f. 


time. Boundary • stones with inscriptions also 
marked the frontiers of the land! and were set up 
by the kings after each new conquest. One of 
these says that all who maintain the boundaries 
will be called 'my son.’ Temples occasionally 
stood on the frontier lino. The Negative Confes- 
sion in the Book of the Dead says nothing ot 
removing landmarks, but the equivalent, ' I have 
not falsi lied the cubit of land,* occurs. 1 

(d) In early Greece heaps of stones {ip/Muot \6<po s, 
tpfxauov) or erect stones (phallic), or both together, 
represented Hermes, god of commerce, of mer- 
chants, of travellers, etc., and were placed to 
mark paths, os well as frontier- limits and bounds 
of private lands. These gave placo in many cases 
to quadrangular stones, surmounted by the head of 
Hermes and with an erect <pa\\6s, which were set 
up at street-comers, before houses, etc.* Pausanias 
describes the territorial boundary-stones, or ipyat, 
marking the frontiers on Mt. l’amon. 8 Plutarch 
records how Theseus setup a pillar between Pelo- 
ponnesos and Attica, on ono side of which were the 
w f ords: ‘This is not Peloponnesos but Ionia,’ on 
the other; ‘This is Peloponnesos, not Ionia.’ 4 
Boundary-heaps may still be seen on the frontiers 
of Laconia.® Altars or grave-mounds occasionally 
marked boundary-lines.® Boundary-stones also 
separated public from private lands, marked oil 
roads, temple-precincts, burial-places, as well as 
private lands/ They w r ere under the protection 
not only of Hermes (Ep/iyi ’Eirtrtpjuios), but also of 
Zebt "Optos, or, as among the Dorians, ’AirdXXwt' 
'hyviefa, protector of streets and roads, 8 and in 
Greece, as elsew here, it was dangerous to remove a 
landmark. Plato says that ‘one should be more 
willing to move the largest rock which is not a 
landmark than the least stone which is the sworn 
mark of friendship and hatred botween neigh- 
bours.’ The consequences will bo doubly fatal- -a 
penalty coining from the gods and one coming 
from tne law.* 

( e ) Among the Unman* the poets looked back lo 
a golden age when there was no private property in 
land and hence no boundary-stones. 10 To Numa 
was ascribed the first law regarding landmarks 
{cippi terminates). Stones sacred to Jupiter Ter- 
minals or Terminus were to mark the limits of 
property, and yearly sacrifices were to be offered 
to them at the Terminalia. Any one removing 
such stones might be slain without any guilt being 
incurred by the slayer. He, as well as his cattle, 
was devoted to tho god who guarded or cursed 
boundaries. 11 The earliest form of the boundary- 
mark was a post or stone ; later the Greek form of 
the Hernias was adopted. This landmark repre- 
sented Terminus, ^oa of boundaries, and, as Ovid 
says, possessed divinity. 18 

When it was set up, a trench was duff and the blood of a 
saerifloial victim poured into it. Then the l>ody of the victim, 
along with incense, honey, wine, corn, etc., wai consumed by 


l G. Mannero, Daivn of Civilization , Eng. tr., London, 1894, 
p. 828 f. ; J. G. Wilkinson, Manners and Customs, ed. London, 
1878, i. 328, ii. 864 ; Strabo, xvii. 8 ; H. Brugsch, Egypt under 
the Pharaohs, London, 1891, I. 81, 182, ii. 78, 81; ERE Hi. 
828*. v. 478b. 

3 See Hesychius, s.v. eppaiov \6<f > os ; Suldas, s.v. ippaiov ; 
Paus. iv. xxxiii. 3 ; Plato, Uipparehos , p. 229 A. 

>ii. xxxviii. 7; for other instances see iv. xxxiii. 3, vm. 
xxxiv. 6, xxxv. 2. 

4 Thes. 26. 

c L. Boss, Reiss und Reiserouten dutch Griechenland, Berlin, 
1841, i. 13, 174. 

8 Paus. vm. xi. 1, xxvl 8. 

? See inscriptions, etc., in I. von Miiller, Bandbuch der klass. 
Atiertumswissensehaft, 1. 3 (Munich, 1892) 022 f. 

3 K. O. Muller, Hist, cf the Dorie Race, Eng. tr., Oxford, 1830, 
i. 322. 

3 Laws , viii. 842 f.; see also K. F. Hermann, Disputatw de 
lerminis eorumque religions a pud Qrcvcva, Gottingen, 1846. 

10 Virg. Georg, i. 126 ft. ; Ovid, Fasti, i. 186 ft. ; Tibullus, Eltg. 

11 Plut. Jiuma, xvl. 1 ; Dion. Ilal. Ant. Rotn. ii. 74. 

» Fasti, II, 640. 
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firs in the trench, and on the iwhes the atone was placed.! On 
the Terminalia the possessor* of adjacent lands sacrificed a 
lamb at an altar set up by the bouudary-Btone, and sprinkled 
the stone with Its blood. The stone or image was garlanded by 
each on his own side . 3 Public sacrifices were also made at a 
bound ary *stone by the sixth milestone on tho Via Laureutina. 1 * 
Curses were sometimes inscribed on landmarks against those 
who removed them.* 

Besides marking private lands, bound ary-s tones 
also marked the limits of territories, public lands, 
etc . 8 In later times the removing of landmarks 
‘was punished by a line of 5000 Besterces, and any 
one could lay the accusation. Hadrian enacted 
banishment for persons of higher degree, and for 
those of lower degree forced labour for two or 
three years . 8 Fearful curses had already been pro- 
nounced by the Etruscans against the remover of 
landmarks. The gods punished him by wasting 
disease, ruined crops, extinction of his family, 
etc . 7 

if) Among the Teutons in the earliest times, 
according to Caesar, a tract of waste or forost land 
was preferred as a territorial boundary . 8 Other 
natural features served as boundaries, and artificial 
landmarks were also used : 

* Terminate* lapides Alamannorum et Burgundlorutn continia 
distingue bant .’ 3 

As to private property, Tacitus 10 and Ciesar 11 say 
that holdings were re- partitioned out to all once a 
year. This communal arable land divided into 
separate fields belonging to different owners was 
called the ‘mark,’ and in later times was sur- 
rounded by a fence or ditch, its limits being also 
shown by stones, posts, or trees, planted with 
great ceremony. Jn the case of the lands of the 
free-lord, he with his neigh hours made a circuit of 
his domain, and marked the limits by cutting 
marks on trees, by stones, or by mounds of earth. 
The boundary-marks on trees and stones (often a 
cross) arc frequently referred to in old documents. 
Both stones and trees forming landmarks were 
sacred. Even to break a twig off the latter was 
not permissible, and right down through the 
Middle Ages very severe and cruel punishments 
were meted out to those who removed a landmark. 
Ill folk-belief, ghosts wandering through tlm fields 
or the Jack o’ Lantern were thought to be the 
spirits of those who had committed this crime or 
who had mado false measurements of land. Cer- 
tain divinities were guardians of boundaries— 
Tliorr, Frea, and Holua— and in folk-sagas tbeTc 
are tales of boundary-ditches having been marked 
out by the spindle of a goddess. Holy fire was 
carried round boundaries, anil the Indiculus Super - 
stitionum (s!tt) Rpcaks of the custom of ploughing a 
furrow round the bounds of villages . 13 

(< 7 ) Among the ancient Celts in Gaul some of the 
many simulacra which Caesar 13 describes as repre- 
senting a Celtic Mercury, and which were probably 
menhirs or heaps of stones, may have been used as 
boundary-marks, as they were in later times (§ 7 ). 

J Sic. Place. 141. 3 Fasti, ii. 639 ff. 

3 lb. 071) If. ; for the Terminus stone in the Capitoline temple, 
possibly an ohl boundary-stone, see W. W. Fowler, The Homan 
Festival s, London, 1899, p. 320 f. 

4 Dulaure. op. cif. p. 136. 

3 For the inscriptions on boundary-stones see Muller, op. of. 
097 f. 

3 Bee details in T. Mommsen. Hbmisehes Strflfrecht, Leipzig, 
1890, p. 822; W. A. Hunter, Homan Law 6 , London, 1897, p. 
249 f. 

7 Westermarck, Ml ii. 08 f. 8 de Bell. Gall. vl. 23 ; cf. iv. 3. 

3 Amm. Marc. xvm. Ii. 15. 10 Germ. 26. 

H de Bell. Gall. vl. 22. 

1 3 See J. Grimm, Deutsche llechtsalterthumer 3 , Gottingen, 
1881, pp. 641-548; Grimm, Kleiners Schriften, ii. 30 ft, 

‘ Deutsche Grcnzalterthumer ’ ; H. Brunner, Deutsche Rechts - 
geschichte , Leipzig, 1887, i. 115; K. Simrock, Ilandbueh der 
deutsch. Myth*, Bonn, 1804, p. 400 f. ; D. W. Boss, Early Hist, 
a f Land-Holding among the Germans , London, 1888, p. 12 f. ; 
Schrader, p. 307; E. de Laveleye, Primitive Property, Eng. tr., 
London, 1878, pp. 110, 110, 224 , 284 ; G. W. Dasent, Story of 
Burnt S'jal, Edinburgh, 1801, i. pp. xxxvii, xlii ; B. Thorpe, 
Korthern Mythology , London, 1861, ii. 97, 202, 211 . 

l* de Bell. Gall. vi. 17. 


The Irish Celts are said in the Leabhnrna hUidhre 
to have had no divisions of land, and therefore no 
boundaries, until the time of Aed Slaue (a.d. 651 — 
694), when they were introduced because of tho 
increasing population. The Brehon Laws define a 
largo variety of boundary-marks— e.g., stones of 
worship, memorial stones, trees, stakes, mounds, 
ditches, rivers, lakes, wells, and roads — and give 
details of the fines for unlawful possession of 
lands . 1 In Wales the laws speak of the three 
‘stays of boundaries ’ — privilege, proprietary title, 
and prior occupancy — but elsewhere principal 
waters, a lawful randir, and a dwelling.* Three 
things preserve a memorial of lands and stand as 
witness — a fireback stone, stones of a kiln, ami u 
mounting stone, because the mark of tho kindred 
remains on them. An action for theft arises 
against the man who removes these, a forfeit of 
life attaching to all who destroy a strong testi- 
mony . 3 Trees, stones, ditches, and rivers are also 
mentioned as marks . 4 A fine is levied against 
any one who ploughs up a ditch or removes a stone 
cross, or timber, or anything else preserving a 
boundary, and he must restore it to its former 
state . 8 In disputes the church fixes the boundary 
to the court, the court to the country, and, in cases 
of lands belonging to those co equal in privilege, 
tho oldest men are to assign the boundary after 
inquiry of witnesses. The judge and the king in 
such cases receive lees . 8 

(/d) In ancient Mexico each domain was carefully 
measured out, marked, and its limits shown on a 
register kept by an oflieer in each district. Sepa- 
rate fields were enclosed with hedges or walls. 
Those who changed the limits of private lands or 
removed landmarks were put to death . 7 Similarly 
in Peru the lands were carefully divided ami 
marked out, and the remover of a landmark was 
punished severely . 8 

4 * Landmarks and the curse.— As many examples 
cited above have shown, n curse is invoked on the 
remover of the landmark, and, as in the Babylonian 
instances, the gods are desired to bring it about. 
Tho gods are, in fact, frequently associated with 
boundary-marks, and protect the owners of land 
against those who would take some of it. 

In the PinniHh K a leva la , Vainambinen himnidf divide* the 
land into arable patches. Thu boundary-alone* between Sweden 
and Russia were believed to have been hewn by a wood-spirit.® 

It is probable, however, that in earlier times the 
curse was not brought about by a god, but was 
inherent in the landmark itself and worked through 
it upon tho trespasser. Thus among many savage 
tribes not only articles of property, but fruit-trees, 
growing crops, etc., arc protected by charms, 
fetishes, and the like, placed on or among them. 
These are recognized as tabu signs ; but, if any one 
disregarded them, some terrible result would follow. 
In effect, a curse is inherent in them and works 
automatically. In many instances the charm is 
hung from a polo, post, or fence, or the fence itself 
is tabu. These are then a species of primitive 
landmarks, to disregard which produces an auto- 
matic cur.se, as in New Britain, where a spell said 
over a fence produces serious trouble to a tbief. 

Among tho native* of the Congo, row* of Blake* are *et round 
field*, aiid 011 them the medicine man tic* bundlea of hcrl»*, 
which cause death to the trespasser or thief . 10 The Kwe fasten 
nmuletB to long stick*, placed in a conspicuous ignition among 

1 Ancient Laws of Ireland , Dublin, 1806-1901, iv. 143 f. ; cf. 
Hi. 140, vi. 102 . 

3 Ancient Laws and Institutes of Wales, ed. A. Owen, 
London, 1841, ii. 41, 403; rf. 14817. 

» i. 466, ii. 623. 4 j. [, 54 , \\. 06, 623. 5 I. 7 C5. 

« i. 106, 465, 628, ii. 77. 

7 HR ii. 224-226, 403; H. Beucbat, Manvel d'arrh. amtri- 
caine, Paris, 1912, p. 311 ; Lctourm-au, Properly, p. 131 f. 

8 W. II. Prescott, Conquest of Pent, ed. London, 1800, p. 21 f. 

3 Grimm, Kleinere Schriften, ii. 54. 

10 J. Merollada Borrenta, in J. Pinkerton, Voyages , London, 
1808-14, xvi. 238. 
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the crop#. 1 Among the Bangala euoh stick* with charm* 
attached mark the boundary between separate owners' Helds, 
and the oharms are protective.* Among the Koita of British 
New Quinea a tora , or tabu sign, set up on a path or in a 
garden with the consent of the older men has no magical power, 
but it is ' native law,' and, if violated, would bring the full force 
of public opinion against the offender. Gardens are tabued by 
planting slicks with a length of creeper betwoen, to which is 
attached a tabu sign with a certain amount of magical force.* 
In Fijian gardens reeds were thrust into the earth, their tops 
brought together, and set In a banana or a nut. These would 
produce boils on the thief.* In Samoa the • cross stick tabu 
a stick fastened horizontally to a tree— indicated the wish of the 
owner that the thief might incur disease.* In New Zealand 
kumara grounds and crops were made fapti ; or a chief would 
tie one of his garments to a pole to make a place tabu.* In 
Madagascar poles with a bundle of herbs are placed on roads, 
fields, etc., to indicate that these are tabu. 7 Among the 
Oumanas, and also the Juris of S. America, a gap in a hedge 
round a field was merely protected by a thread tied across it. 
The trespasser who disregarded it would die.* In 8. India 
stones called the Five P&ndhus are set up in fields and regarded 
as guardians of the crops.* 

When gods of boundaries were evolved, the 
curse was visited by them directly, not through 
the stones, etc., which were now merely regarded 
as sacred to them. 

5. Beating the bounds.— The custom of riding 
the marches, or beating the bounds , 10 is of ancient 
origin. Its purpose was to make sure that the 
bounds and marks were not tamnered with, to 
restore them when displaced, and also to establish 
them in the memory of the folk. It occurred an- 
nually, or every seven years, and in Christian 
times usually at Rogation- tide or Whitsuntide, 
Raster, or May-day. Probably the older proces- 
sions of divine images for the fertility of the land 
were connected with these, if the procession went 
round the boundaries (see Cross-roads, § 3 ). 
Though going round the bounds had a religious 
character— in mediteval times the clergy accom- 
panied it with cross, banners, and bolls, and gospels 
or passages from the lives of saints were read at 
halting-places, c.g. whore a cross stood, or an altar 
was erected near a boundary-stone and mass was 
said and prayer made for the fruits of the earth — 
there was also a ejood deal of merriment, eating, 
and drinking, anu there were numerous customs 
observed in each place. That of striking some of 
the younger folk against the landmarks, whipping 
them, throwing them into a boundary-stream, etc., 
is well known, and had the intention of lixing the 
parish or manorial boundaries in their minds. The 
custom is still in existence in Russia and in many 
parts of Germany, and has been revived in Eng- 
land in many parishes. In Scotland it occurs at 
Lanark (‘ riding the marches’), and at Hawick and 
Selkirk (‘common-ruling ’). 11 In England, after 
the Reformation, while much of the mediaeval 
ceremonial was dropped, the religious character of 
the procession was not lost. According to the in- 
junctions of Queen Elizabeth, at the stopping-places 
ihe curate had to admonish the people to give God 
thanks, the 104th Psalm was said, and the passages 
regarding the removal of landmarks were read (I)t 

I A. B. Ellis, The Ewe-speaking Peoples, London, 1890, p. 91 f. 

a J. II. Weeks, JRAI xxxix. [1009) 120; for similar customs 

among the Washaniluda see Stein me tz, op, cit. p. 208. 

8 0. O. Seligmann, Melanesians of Brit. New Guinea , Cam- 
bridge, 1010, p. 136 ff.; of. 676 f.; for similar tabu signs among 
the Banks' Islanders see Codrington, op. eit. pp. 77, «2, 216. 

* T. Williams, Fiji and the Ftiiam, London, 1868, i. 249. 

6 G. Turner, Nineteen ) ’ears in Polynesia , do. 1861, p. 206. 

« Tailor, Te Jka a Maui, pp. 106-160. 

7 A. van Gennep, Tabou et totimisme d Madagascar , Paris. 
1004, p. 184 f. 

fl F. L. de Gom&ra, in Bibl. de autores espaftoles, Madrid, 
1862, xxii. 206; C. F. P. von Martins, op. cit. p. 87 f. 

* S. Hislop, cited in Tylor, PC ®, London, 1891, ii. 164; for 
many other oxainples, as also of the tabu as curse, seo J. 6. 
Frazer, Psyche's Task , London, 1900, p. 17 ff. ; Ml ii. 62 IT. 

10 Or. ir(pt<A0<te <ri)v x^P ttV * M. Lat. cireumducere terminos, 
circuire fines or mar chain, carallicare merchant ; Germanic 
and AngloSax. lantleita, march gang, markleita, qrembegang, 
ymhgang ; O. Norse tnerkja ganga ; Danish markegang, gjer- 
denang. 

II For the last see A. and J. Lang, Highways and Byways on 
the Scottish Border , London, 1913, p. 270. 


19 14 etc.). These customs are referred to in con- 
temporary writings . 1 They correspond to the 
processions round the fields and lands on the Roman 
Amharvalia in May for the averting of disease and 
blight, an object doubtless also sought in beating 
the bounds, as it still is in the processions round 
the fields in Italy in Rogation-week . 8 The boun- 
daries were also renewed at the Ambarvalia, and 
there may have been a beating of the bounds of 
each curia at the Fornacalia . 3 

6 . Superstitions regarding landmarks.— Besides 
the general belief that to remove & landmark is 
dangerous, other superstitions are sporadically 
connected with them. In Teutonic and Scandin- 
avian lands the Jack o’ Lantern is the ghost of a 
former remover of landmarks who now haunts 
them and the boundary-lines. In popular Hindu 
belief the ghost of a lormer proprietor will not 
allow people of another village to encroach with 
impunity on a boundary. Bhuts also haunt 
boundaries, and a stream of liquor is poured round 
these by the priest . 4 In S. India sorceresses are 
believed to ride round boundaries of seven villages 
by night on a tiger . 8 In the Isle of Man witches 
were believed to practise their evil deeds at the 
meetings of three boundaries or at cross-roads.® 
In the Hebrides blight could be removed from 
cattle by bringing the carcass of one of them near 
a boundary-stream ; and water from such a stream 
was used with silver to remove the curse of the 
evil eye . 7 

Myths or folk -tales are often told regarding 
existing landmarks or boundaries and their origin. 
Where mcgalithio blocks have been utilized as 
landmarks, they are thought to have been placed 
there by a saint or by conquerors of the land.® 
There are legends regarding the assigning of 
sped lie boundaries in cases of former disputes, as 
at Uri and Claris in Switzerland, and in Brittany . 9 
The Mikirs have a myth relating how the gods 
marked the limits of their creative work by setting 
up four posts to be the boundaries of the world . 10 

7 . Landmarks other than boundary-marks.— In 
different parts of the world heaps of stones, uncon- 
nected with boundaries, form a kind of landmark 
where specific acts are performed by the passer-by, 
most usually that of adding a stone to the heap. 

[a) The ippaios \6<pot in Greece, connected with 
the cult of Ilermes, was a heap of stones mark- 
ing roads, and to it each wayfarer added a stone. 
Later myth found its origin in the heap of stones 
formed when Hermes was stoned. 

Such heaps are found among many savage peoples, as well as 
the custom of adding a stone, or saying a prayer, or making an 
offering at them. 11 Strabo describes such heaps of stones on 
roads in Egypt. 18 They are common in Tibet on the tops of 
passes, where they have been erected by devotees, and each 
passer-by adds a stone for good fortune. 18 They are found 
among the Kirghiz in similar positions and where a Muham- 
madan saint has been buried, but also elsewhere, and offerings 

l e.p., E. Grindal, Remains, Cambridge, 1848, pp. 141, 241; 
J. Whitgift, Works (Parker 80 c.), do. 1851-53, fii. 277 1.: O. 
Herbert, Country Parson, London, 1662, p. 1&7 ; I. Walton, 
Lives of Hooker, etc., Oxford, 1806. 

8 Fowler, op. cit. pp. 114, 126, 804 ; Pliny, HN xviii. 8. 

8 For the custom in Germany see Grimm, Kleinere Schriften , 
ii. 61 ff. ; W. Mannhardt, Wald- und Feldkulte*, Berlin, 1904, 
p. 897 f. ; Laveleye, op. ctt. p. 119 f. ; in Russia, D. Mackenzie 
Wallace, Russia, London, 1877, p. 366 f. ; in England, J. Brand, 
Popular Antiquities, do. 1870, i. 110 ff. ; R. Chambers, Book of 
Days, do. 1868, i. 682 ff. ; FLJ v. [18S7J30f. 

4 PR's ii. 182, 290 f. 8 E. Thurston, op. eit. p. 822. 

•J. Rh?s, FL ii. [1891] 292. 

7 A. Good rich -Freer. FL x. [1809] 278. 

® P. S 6 billot, Le Folk-lore de France, iv. (Paris, 1907) 16. 

* Laveleye, p. 75 ; S6bilIot, i. [1904J 371. 

I® E. Stack, The Mikirs, London, 1908, p. 70. 

11 G. M. Theal, Kafir Folk-lore. do. 1882, p. 19 (stone added for 

f ood fortune) ; E. Aymonier, Notes sur Is Laos, Paris. 1885. p. 
98 (prayer offered); other instances in GIP ill. 11 ff., and in 
Frazer's tr. of Pausanias, London, 1898, iv. 227. 
l* xvli, (p. 818). 

18 A. H. S. Landor, In the Forbidden Land, London, 1898, L 
185. 
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of all kinds are mads at them. 1 In the Himalaya region they 
are venerated by Hindus, Buddhists, and Muhammadans, and 
offerings are inode at them.* Heaps of atones were known 
among the Hebrews (Pr 26* RV), and were also used to mark 
burial-places (Jos 7*® 8**, 2 S IS 17 )— a custom common else- 
where.* They are well known all over the Semitic region. In 
N. Africa they are found on passes, often where the tomb of a 
saint is first seen, or they sre regarded as the tomb. Others 
are commemorative, or mark routes. To the former, and to 
those which mark where a man has been killed, the passer- by 
Adds a stone. 4 In the W. Highlands a calm is erected where a 
suicide or sudden death has taken place out-of-doors, but In 
earlier times tho cairn was erected as a burial-mound, and each 
passer-by fulled a stone. Hence the saying : ‘ I will aad a stone 
to your cairn.' 

Although the added stone is an offering or for 
good luck and the like, it is not improbable that 
its primary intention, whatever the origin of the 
cairn may nave been, was that of a rite of riddance 
of danger or the contagion of evil.® 

( 6 ) In many parts of the world stone circles serve 
a variety of purposes, and must form conspicuous 
landmarks. The circles dating from pre historic 
times and found in largo numbers in Great Britain 
and elscwhere—ff.^., N. Africa, Syria, India, etc. — 
are generally burial -sites . 7 In tho Cross lliver 
district circles of stones carved in human form 
occur, and are said to be deities.® Among the S. 
Masai in stone circles mark the places wnere the 
men of the village meet for talk, and circles called 
gahana were used for cannibal feasts.® Circles also 
occur in Gambia 10 and in Melanesia . 11 

( c ) In many cases stones represent divinities, or 
a regular cult is paid to sacred stones. 1 ® These 
stones are landmarks in the sense of being rallying- 
placcs for worship. 

(d) The great megalithic monuments (apart 
from circles) which are found in Europe, Asia, 
and Africa— menhirs, alignments, dolmens, etc., 
set up as memorials of events, as marking burial- 

} daces, or the scene of a slaying (c.^., among the 
laros and the Todas) 1 ® — whether tho work of one 
or of many races , 14 must have been noticeable 
landmarks through the ages, and many curious 
superstitions show the reverence in which they 
were hold. 

(e) Burial mounds ( e.g ., the tumuli of pre- 
historic times, Babylonian burial-mounds, the 
Hindu dcigoba or stupa), tombs (e.g., the pyra- 
mids), monuments of all kinds, templcH, churches, 
and the like, standing out conspicuously from the 
surrounding landscape, often form landmarks or 
guides to travellers. 

(/) Among lower races rocks, trees, and the like 
often mark the scene of traditional or mythic 
events— e.g., among the Arunta, where they mark 
events of the Aleheringa^.v.lperiod , 10 or in Guiana, 
where engravings on conspicuous rock faces may 
commemorate striking events . 10 Such engraved 
rocks are also common over the Semitic area, and 
act as landmarks. 

Lituutuei.— T his is given throughout the article. 

f. A. MacCulloch. 

1 Bven Hedln, Through Asia, London, 1808, i. 278. 

* 4 2nd Rep. of Brit. Assoc., do. 1S73, p. 194 f. 

* See B6renger-F£raud, op. eit. ii. 12Gff., for several instances ; 

Ellis, op. eit. i. 869 ; cf. the burial cairns surviving from pre- 
historic times. 

4 Douttd, op. eit. p. 420 ft. 

#Cf. FLJ vi. [18S8] 03 (Ireland); see aIbo F. Llrbrecht, Zur 
Volkskvnde, Heilbronn, 1879, p. 267 ff.; R. Andree, Ethnography 
Parallel on und VergUiche, Leipzig, 1889, p. 40 f. 

4 See Frazer and DouttA, luce, exit,, and cl. i a for the custom 
among the Bavili. 

7 T. E. Peet, Rough Stone Monuments and their Builders , 
London, 1912 ; Proe. Soe. Ant. Scotland, passim. 

8 C. Partridge, Cross River Natives, London, 1905, p. 26S ff. 

* Soligmann, Melanesians, pp. 464, 656. 

14 Man , 1903, no. 08. 11 Codrington, op. eit. p. 181. 

!* See Stonbs ; J. Lubl»ock, Origin of Cioilimt ion*, p. 820 ff. ; 
Oodrington, op. eit. p. 1S2 ; A. Playfair, The Uaron, London, 
1909, p. 96 (sacrificial stones at the entrance to every village), 
l* Playfair, p. 97 ; Rivers, p. 489. 

14 On this question see Peet, op. eit. p. 143 ff., and the papers 
by him and G. Elliot Smith in Rep. of Rrit. Assoc., 1918. 

14 Spencor-GUlen*, pp. 891, 427. 

M E. F. bn Thurn, op. cit. p. 400 f. 


LAOS.— I. Introductory.— French Laos, which 
embraces only about a third of Laos proper 
(Muong Lao), was constituted by the treaty con- 
cluded between Franco and Siam in 181)11. It is 
bounded on the N. by China, on the E. by Tong- 
king, on the S. by Cambodia, and on the W. by 
the Mekong, which separates it from tho Sh&n 
and Burnian States occupied by Britain, and from 
Siamese Laos. French Laos is inhabited by the 
Thai race, the most important group of whom are 
called Laotians ; and by the half-civilized tribes 
called Mois by the Annamese, Phnflngs by the 
Cambodians, and Khus by the Laotians (for these 
tribes see art. iNDO-CillNA). 

The Laotians are akin to the Thais of 8 . Tong- 
king and the Siamese. Their origin and history 
are very obscure. Their royal chronicles, the data 
of which are often not above suspicion, mention 
a first king of Laos who came from India, another 
who came from Cambodia, then four Kim kings, 
and, finally, the intrusion and decisive seizuro by 
tho Laotians, who claimed to have come from the 
valley of Nam-hou. These immigrants, or con- 
querors, acquired several independent nrincinali- 
ties, the two greatest of which seem to have been 
the kingdoms of Vien-chang and Luang-Frali, *ing. 
Constantly at war, and attacked at the same time 
by Siam and Cambodia, they led a troubled and 

recarious life. In the 19th cent, the Siamese 

estroyed the kingdom of Vien-chang in order to 
annex it, and left only a nominal independence to 
the kingdom of Luang-Braban^, which, continuing 
in the same status under tho French, is to-day the 
centre of the Laotian race. 

a. Habitat. —Tho Laotians settled by preference along the 
river-hanks and in the neighbourhood of rico plains. They 
built huts on piles 5 to 6 ft. high, the hut* meiumring 20 to 40 
ft by 12 to 20 ft. The door, which noarlv always faces the 
east, and to which they mount by a ladder, has a nort of 
balcony-verandah in front of it. The roof is mnde of palm- 
leaves, straw, or bamboo tiles. The furniture eonbints of kitchen 
utensils, tables, mattresHeH, mate, and cheats for keeping clothes. 
Under the house are the weaving-loom, the domestic: animals, 
and the poultry-yard ; a little shelter at the side serves as a 
kitchen ; the rice-granary is quite close, and always built on 
piles for fear of rodents. 

3 . Appearance and character.— The Laotians are well en- 
dowed as regards physical type ; they have well-proportioned 
figures, and frank, open faces ; and the young women especially 
have a graceful, supple carriage. They are of a lively and often 
refined intellect, with a certain aptitudo for poetry ; they are 
extremely pleasant and sociable, gay and happy-go-lucky, hut 
extraordinarily indolent and sensual. The I^otian’s indolence 
18 a matter both of principle and of temperament : once he has 
got the means of living and amusing himself, he considers every 
kind of exertion not only useless but blameworthy. It iH no 
use to look to him for the economic and intellectual traimfor- 
m&tion of Indo-China. He is a good builder, hut a mediocre 
agriculturalist, often depending on hired labourers or slaves to 
work his rice-plantations : it is from trade and hawking prin- 
cipally that he makes his living. He is the usual internieuinry 
between the 'savages’ and the more civilized races. For six 
months out of twelve the Laotian docs nothing- he does not 
even hunt or fish. The women work much harder : it is ihey 
who bow, prick, reprick, and harvest the rice, weave clothing, 
fetch water and wood, pound the rice, and, in addition to the 
multitudinous cares of housekeeping, manage the funn-yard. 

4 . Religious beliefs. — Tho Laotians, like the 
Cambodians, profess Sinhalese Buddhism. Al- 
though their pagodas are well supported and their 
bonzes well paid, their worship seems less fervent, 
and the morals of their clergy much less pure, than 
is the case in Cambodia. The bonzes mix freely 
with the laity in the festivals, eat and joke with 
them, Binoke in public, breathe with impunity the 
/lowers tiiat abound in all Laotian solemnities, 
sometimes drink fermented liquors, accept objects 
directly from the hands of women, and even go to 
cut wood with them. They are shown less resnect 
and are also granted more indulgence in tlieir 
failings : for fornication, they are expelled from 
the pagoda, sentenced to pay a fine, and can then 
marry their accomplice. In Cambodia, the same 
offence would entail death or penal servitude for 
life. 
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The Laotians are Buddhists by tradition ; but 
their most devoted worship is given to the good 
or bad Bpirits {phi), who animate all objects and 
beings, and preside over all the actions of human 
lifo. Hence spring innumerable beliefs and rites 
which have nothing in common with Buddhism. 

When ft man is building a house in Laos, he must fasten 
flowers, banana-shoots, and sugar-canes to the pillars bounding 
the part that is to be tho sleeping- apartment, and also put a 
spinning-wheel and some th reads of cotton at the pillars beside 
the foot of the bed, and a reel and some threads of silk at those 
beside its head. Before settling down in his house the proprietor 
invokes the deities with offerings and scented sticks. When a 
Laotian is going to work a rice-plantation, before he traces the 
first furrow and after ho has his buffaloes yoked, he makes 
libationB of lustral water, and offers a hen's egg, a tray of 
sweetmeats, and two betel-pellets to the spirits protecting the 
soli. 

At the transplanting of the rico, he erects a little trestle in 
the middle of his Held to serve as an altar ; this remains until 
the close of the harvest. On this trestle he lays a boiled chicken, 
some cakes, and four betel-pellets, and plants seven stems in 
front of it ; then, after a libation of alcohol, he invokes the 
deities as follows : * On this propitious day I transplant my 
rice. Make it grow in abundance and full of grain, let It not 
be drlod up, let it not wither away os it stands.’ When the 
rico is matured, he decorticates a little of it to offer to the 
deities In order that they may protect the harvest from rodents. 
When the harvest is gathered and the rice put in stacks, the 
Imotian sets up a pole at the top of the stacks, fastening on 
the end of tho pole the seven stems that had been planted in 
front of the trestle. A sacrifice is also mode to tho threshing- 
floor on which the rice has been trodden. Another more solemn 
sacrifice is made before storing the rico in the granary : the 
phi receivo an offering of alcohol, rice, various dishes, and 
cakes, which tho invited relatives ond friends consume after- 
wards, tying their wrists together with cotton threads. 

Like the Cambodians, the Laotians believe in 
the existence of a water-spirit Nfiok (cf. Annameso, 
nn'6'c % ‘water’), a huge water-dragon, with a 
human head according to some, a cock’s or ox’s 
head according to others, which watches for all 
who cross the water, makes them fall, paralyzes 
their movements, and, after sucking their blood, 
throws them up on the shore some days after, 
bloodless and lifeless. Even elephants cannot 
resist it unless tho elephant-driver himself gives 
I hem a wound, the blood of which appeases 
the dragon. Before any dangerous voyage, tho 
Laotians sacriliee a live hen or goat to Nook. 
They also sacrifice ‘to the boat-heads,’ or spirits 
of the junks ( ya ntang). Laotian sailors preserve 
a strict silence in presenco of a cataract or water- 
fall: any cry, crack, gunshot, or sound of an 
instrument would ofl'eud the spirit by appearing 
to rival its voice. 

In the regions of bo, or salt-wells, the business of extracting 
the salt is preceded every year by a ceremony which brings all 
the salt-makers of the bo together to get permission from the 
tutelary deity to descend into the wells. They sacrifice a pre- 
scribed animal— a pig, a tortoise, or a buffalo, according to tho 
year. Besides this, the workers are bound to certain abstin- 
ences : they must wear no head-dress, must not put on a head- 
band, must not protect themselves beneath parasol or umbrella ; 
they must avoid all sexual relations; and, although they may 
move about and work in the bo, they are forbidden, os, indeed, 
is everybody, to * cut 1 the bo, i.e. to cross it on foot, in a 
carriage, or on horseback. Any infringement of these rules is 

f unishca by a fine of a flask of brandy and an animal of tho 
Ind sacrificed at the beginning of the year. These offerings 
are given to a woman of the next village who has declared her- 
self, according to certain regulations, possessed by the spirit of 
the bo, and who is the incarnation of its divinity. In certain 
districts, if a stranger dressed in rod or black \ (site the bo, the 
spirit of the well is deeply offended, and would stop the flow 
of water if it was not appeased by a certain stated sacrifice. 
Because of an analogous belief the metal-workers moke an 
annual offering at the beginning of their smelting operations to 
Fhrafy Bisnukar (=Skr. VMvokarman), patron of artisans, of a 
woman’s languti, a hair kerchief, a comb, a bracelet, a boiled 
chicken, some alcohol, candles, and scented sticks. 

Hunters sacrifice to their nooses and their nets. 
As a rule, if they want to be successful they must 
avoid talking among themselves, borrowing from 
each other, holding a pot, or walking over their 
we&imns. 

The Laotians not only believe in the spirits of 
natural forces, but they dread ghosts and reckon 
among the worst of evil spirits women who have 
died in child-birth, still-born children, and indi- 


viduals who have died a violent death — who have 
been drowned, burned, assassinated, have com- 
mitted suicide, or have been accidentally killed or 
devoured by wild animals. 

5. Magic and sorcery.— Like ah Indo-Chinese, 
the Laotians believe in magic and sorcerers. These 
sorcerers may bo male {phi kah) or female {phi 
pop). Their power comes to thorn by the direct 
or hereditary possession of a spirit, or else by 
initiation into magic. They also believe in tigress- 
women (the &m£r of the Cambodians [see Cam- 
bodia, vol. iii. p. 158*]), in spells and love-charms 
(lip-salve with wax, red jasmine flower), in incan- 
tations and amulets. In spite of the wonderful 
gentleness of the race, sorcerers who, voluntarily 
or involuntarily, have incurred the charge of 
witchcraft are sometimes put to death by the 
terrified people. They combine magic and medi- 
cine, like nearly all the Indo-Chinese, and, except 
for certain harmless and woll-known ailments 
which alone are put into tho hands of the doctor, 
and cholera and small-pox, which are too well 
known to be attributed to the ill-will of an 
individual, all serious or puzzling illnesses are the 
work of witchcraft, and the one thing that they 
require is the intervention of a witch-doctor. 

0. Festivals. — Tho Laotians are even fonder of 
festivals than of idleness, and they bring to these 
rejoicings tho sensual gaiety which is their char- 
acteristic. The profusion of flowers, sky-rockets, 
and kites is remarkable. We find in Laos all the 
great Buddhist solemnities of Cambodia and Siam : 
New- Year festivals which last seven days ; lull- 
festivals ; festivals for the opening and closing of 
the ecclesiastical retreat, or vosa; festivals for 
reunion with ancestors ; a festival with great 
regattas at the end of the rainy season; the 
festival of flowers which a village offers to the 
pagodas of another village; the great annual 
festival of the offering of presents to the bonzes ; 
and the occasional festivals at tho ordination of 
bonzes. 

7. Marriage customs.— The relat ions of the sexes 
before marriage are perhaps the most character- 
istic peculiarity of this sensual race. Boys and 
girls associate with absolute freedom ; they walk 
together, and provoko each other to poetical 
combat, tho foundation of which is a vivacity 
which is witty and licentious rather than senti- 
mental. On moonlight nights, along the bonks of 
the river, a band of women walk about in the 
evening singing improvised couplets to which a 
band of men, following at a respectful distance, 
reply. The Laotian girl is not responsible to any 
one for an account of her virginity. Her parents 
and public opinion seem to require no account 
from her, but she is protected by the peng hxihhn , 

‘ sale, conviction for the advantage ot the house,’ 
a domestic law which requires a settled fine for 
every attempt against her person of which the girl 
complains. In spite of their loose customs, the 
Laotian girls usually marry between the ages of 
fifteen and eighteen. As in Cambodia, marriage 
consists in tho request made by intermediaries on 
the part of tho youth to the girl’s parents; the 
regulation betrothal presents ; an examination of 
the horoscopes of the future bride and bridegroom 
to see that the projected union is not unfavourable ; 
the official betrothal, which cannot be wilfully 
broken without the penalty of the law ; the dowry, 
or 1 bride-price,’ provided Dy the bridegroom ; and 
the wedding witn the expenses all paid by him. 
The dowry varies, of course, with tho station and 
charms of the bride and the means of the suitor, 
but it is not honourable for a man to marry 
without offering a dowry for the woman of his 
choice. A marriage often costs the man who 
contracts it from 1200 to 1500 francs. The names 
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and ages of the couple, those of their parents, and 
the money and presents given on the occasion of 
the wedding are put in writing, and this con- 
stitutes a sort of marriage contract. The marriage- 
ceremony includes a rich banquet, with oblations 
to ancestors, the passing of cotton threads over the 
left wrist of the bridegroom and the right wrist of 
the bride, and the drinking of a mouthful of 
alcohol by both of them from the same cup. Next 
day it is repeated identically at the nouse of 
the bridegroom’s parents. At Luang- Prabang the 

a uestion of dowry and presents is discussed 
irectly by the girl and the young man. The new 
couple usually live near the girl’s parents, some- 
times with them ; in the latter case, the dowry to 
be given by the youth is reduced because of ’ the 
work that the young couple will do. 

Polygamy exists in Laos, but is practised only 
by the wealthy. Divorce is common and easy ; it 
takes place almost always by mutual consent, the 
wife claiming her own personal belongings and the 
share of the acquisitions after marriage which 
comes to her by right, and the husband not 
interfering unless she unlawfully carries off every- 
thing. The woman has full right to divorce if her 
husband leaves her for three years without news 
of him. 

Adultery, which is rare, is punished by death in 
theory, in practice by a line paid by the wife and 
her lover to the husband. 

8. Disposal of the dead.— The Laotians generally 
burn their dead ; only the poor bury them. Before 
tho Frcncli occupation women dying in child-birth 
and persons dying a violent death or from an 
internal complaint used to be abandoned on a 
current of water; but to-day only a pretence of 
this performance is gone through, and they are 
buried. Cremation takes place some days, or some 
months, or even a whole year after the death, 
according to the means of the heirs. In cases of a 
long interval, the corpso is often buried until the 
appointed ceremony ; among the rich, it is put in 
a coffin hermetically sealed except for a small 
opening through which a long bamboo tube carries 
the putrid vapours beyond the roof ; this coffin is 
placed under a special canopy on a rich catafalque, 
and the bonzes stand round it to pray in turn. 
During the whole time that the coffin is exposed 
there are friends and relatives in abnndance at the 
house of the deceased, in holiday garb and provided 
with musical instruments. Lengthy banquets take 
dace, with dances, songs, games, dramatic per- 
ornmnccs, etc. The guests must, in fact, cheer 
the spirit of the dead man as much as possible and 
prevent his heirs from abandoning themselves to a 
grief both useless and dangerous. This accounts 
for the very joyous character of Laotian funerals. 
The placing on the pyre and the cremation are 
performed as in Cambodia (see Cambodia, 9 (5)). 
When it is the cremation of an important personage, 
the fire for lighting the pile, which used to be 
provided by the court of Bangkok in the form of 
a tinder-box, comes to-day from Hanoi' from the 
French Governor-General of Indo-China, under 
the form of an electric spark. 

9. Political and administrative organization.— 
Laos was once divided into independent princi- 
nalities, the most important of which were the 
kingdom of Vien-chang (now demolished) and tho 
kingdom of Luang- Prabang. France lias preserved 
these divisions as provinces, each under the control 
of one of her envoys. Each principality, or muofig, 
was administered by a ch tao, or king, under whom 
came an vpabat , then a latmbong and a latsabut. 
The title of king has been preserved by the French 
Government only in the single case of the king of 
Luang- Prabang, but the upahats, latsabong , and 
latsabuts have been retained. These dignified 


offices are the privilege of a hereditary nobility, 
who make recruits by election under the control of 
the protecting Power. These functions generally 
pass from father to son. All the other offices may 
be filled by the common people. As in Cambodia, 
the Laotian functionaries ‘drink the oath uatcr’ 
before entering on tho exorcise of their duties. 
When a mandarin sends a delegate to another 
province, he generally gives him a eano with an 
ivory or copper handle, which serves him as a 
passport. Judgment in serious affairs is admin- 
istered in the capital of the muong , or provinces ; 
the decisions may be revised by the rbao. Laos is 
regulated by the codes and customs of Vien-chang 
as much as by those of Luang- Prabang. This code 
of laws is clear and well -arranged, and evidently 
related to the laws of Cambodia. It is among the 
most lenient of Asiatic codes. Tho death penalty 
is rare, extenuating circumstances being admitted'; 

theft of food or fruit in case of dire necessity 
is sometimes, according to the necessity, even 
pardoned. The Frenen Power has made only 
slight modifications in the codo in order to further 
the progress of Laos and foster peace in its 
borders. 

Literature. — E. Aymonier, Voyage dans Is Lao s, Paris, 
1895-97; J. M. Cuax, Lexigus fran^ais ■ laoeini, llonjrkoiiff, 
1904 ; Dr. Estrade, Dictionnaire et guide, franco-laid ini *- 
(•Note* Mur le Laos ' pp. 310*326), Toulouse, 1895 ; P. Lefevre- 
Pontalis, Rtcue.il as talismans laotitns, Paris, 1899 ; M. A. A. 
Tournler. Mutics stir Is Laos fran^ais, Hanoi, 1000; P. 
Guignard, Dictionnaire laotien-franfais, Paris, 1913. 

Antoine Cabaton. 

LAPPS. — The religious conceptions of the 
Lapps come down to us from various periods. 
As in the religions of other Arctic hunting peoples, 
the primitive belief was a worship of the dead and 
the allied bcar-worshin. 

i. Worship of the (lead.— ' The Lapps worshipped 
their deceased relatives as guardian siiiritH. They 
believed that those spirits stood in the closest re- 
lation to their surviving kindred and protected 
them and their children from calamities, assisted 
them on their hunting and fishing expeditions, 
and watched over their reindeer m the forests. 
Moreover, if for any reason the dead were dis- 
satisfied, they could injure their kinsmen — c.g . 9 by 
afflicting them with sickness. Alongside of the 
>riinitive worship of the dead there might also be 
ound a more developed ancestor-worship, evident 
traces of which anpear in sacrifices made by a 
certain family or clan in their special holy place. 
As a result of tho different conditions under which 
the Lapps lived, the sacrificial places of the family 
or clan were situated on high mountains or on the 
shores or islands of lakes rich in fish. Such holy 
places {passe) were recognized by figures in stone 
or wood ( seide ). We know little* about the shape 
of the wooden figures ; but the stone figures, many 
examples of which have been preserved until the 
present day, are either natural rocks or strangely 
shaped blocks, often in the form of a bird. The 
sagas tell us that the figures had life, and origin- 
ally were men turned into stone. In the Lapp 
districts of Pitc and Lule, these figures are called 
by a special Swedish name, xtorjunkare (‘grand 
younkers’). 

In the religion of the Lapps, even in its most 
primitive forms, an element of foreign influence 
can bo traced. The belief of the Scandinavian 
Lapps, that the dead took up their quarters in the 
mountains, where they had the same occupations 
and lived under the same kind of conditions as in 
their previous life, recalls the conception of tho 
Norsemen, that the dead continued their post- 
mortem life within tho mountains ; and the belief 
that the dead roamed about at Yule ( jonlo-gadze 
= ‘Yule train’) under the guidance of Struotta - 
galles (‘the man of Yule’) or Joulo-heira (‘the 
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Lord of Yule’) is Scandinavian. To the spirits 
roaming about at Yule the Lapps offered food in 
a boat-shaped birch -bark basket which was placed 
on a tree. The word saivo may also be foreign. In 
the language of the more southerly Lapps it means 
both a sacred mountain and a subterranean spirit 
living in it. In the latter sense they spoke also 
of Saivo-olmai (‘ the saivo man’) and of Saivo-neida 
(' the saivo maid ’). The later conception, that the 
dead dwelt together in one subterranean abode, 
jabtne-aibmo (‘the world of the dead’) or mubbe- 
aibmo (* the other world ’), under the authority of 
Jabmi-akko (‘the old woman of the dead’), corre- 
sponds to the Scandinavian conception of Hel, in 
the sense both of the kingdom of the dead and of 
a being ruling there. During the Roman Catholic 
period jabme-aibmo was transformed into an inter- 
mediate state, from which the dead, according to 
their deeds, proceeded either to radicn-aibmo (‘ the 
ruler’s world’), which corresponded to heaven in 
the Christian sense, or to Jhito-aibmo (‘the world 
of Ruto’), where the dreaded blue-robed Ruto 
reigned and plagued men and beasts with sick- 
ness. He was sometimes called Fuodno (‘ the Evil 
One ’). As an offering to him it was usual to bury 
a horse, on which he could ride away, and by the 
side of the horse the wooden image of a man. 
Somo scholars believe that in Ruto they can re- 
cognize Odin, the Scandinavian god of death, who 
was likewise clad in blue and mounted on a honsc. 
In any case the horse, as a victim of sacrifice, 
proves that such an offering cannot be of Lapp 
origin. The kckri or keyri (‘spectre,* ‘ghost’) of 
the Finns has passed over to tne kovrre or kevrre 
of the Russian Lapps. 

2. Bear- worship. — Of all the ceremonies of the 
Lapps perhaps the most interesting is bear- worship, 
which comes down from the oarly hunting stage. 
To the Lapps, as to many other nature-folk, the 
object of their hunting was in a certain degree 
sacred. Both in hunting and in fishing the men 
alone took part, and the booty had to ho carried 
into the kdta (the everyday tent) by a private door 
{possjo) at the back of the tent. In general they 
iiad to see that the lames were kept and buried, in 
order that the slain animal might come to life 
again. Nothing was of more importance than the 
careful observance of this rule in the case of the 
largest of the forest animals, the bear. Women 
might not be present at the bear-feast ; but they 
were permitted to eat bear flesh in the kdta, only 
with a splinter of wood, and through a brass ling 
which was held in front of the mouth. Tlio men 
alone might consume tho heart of the animal ( bise 
bierga , ‘ the sacred flesh ’). There were all kinds 
of magical hunting usages associated with the bear 
ceremouies. It was the custom, e.g ., when the 
hunters came back from tho forest, for the wives 
to salute their husbands by spitting the juice of 
chewed alder- bark in their faces, and for a certain 
period after a successful hunt a man was not per- 
mitted to have intercourse with his wife. It is 
worth mention that a woman might not drive a 
reindeer that had drawn a bear home from the 
forest, nor might the bear be taken homo on a path 
which any woman had trodden. Of the utmost 
importance, too, was tho burial of the bear ; all 
its bones were carefully collected and arranged in 
their natural posit ion in the grave. 

3. Tutelary spirits.— There is some doubt as 
to whether the tutelary spirits of the Lapps were 
originally Lappish. The forest-spirit among the 
Nor so Lapps, to whom attention should first be 
directed, was Leib-olmai (‘the alder-man’), who 
ruled over all wild animals ; but he was especially 
the tutelary spirit of the bear. To him, among 
other tilings, offerings of bows and arrows were 
made. This being was known only in a very re- 


stricted region, and he appears occasionally depicted 
on the Lapp drum in the shape of a bear— from 
which one may conclude that his origin may be 
assigned to the bear-worship itself. The name 
also points to this conclusion ; for tlio juice of the 
alder-bark played an important part in the bear- 
hunting ceremonies. Gvdnc reminds us of the 
Scandinavian forest-maiden, a charmingly beauti- 
ful creature, who could be recognized by her long 
tail. From the neighbouring lands spring also 
Gufittar (Scandinavian Go{d)vetter, ‘good being*) 
ana Ulda (Huldra) of the western Lapps. We can 
compare Virku-akka (virkas s 4 trap ’) of the Finnish 
Lapps with Virankannos of the Finns, and the 
Russian Lapps’ Tavaj with Tania of the Finns. 
There is also mention of a female, Tava-ajk ( tarn 
= * mother ’). The Russian Lapps had a spirit, 
Michts-ehozjin (‘ the master of the wood’), who 
shrieked and misled people in the forest ; he seems 
to have come over from the Russians. A similar 
woodland spirit was Vare-jielle (‘the one who 
lives in the woods’). A female divinity among 
the eastern Lapps was Luot-chozjik (‘ the reindeer 
guardian’), who looked after the reindeer while 
they roamed the forests untended during the 
summer. She did not, however, protect them 
from men. Pots-chozjin (‘the reindeer master’) 
had the same task of caring for the reindeer. 

The water -spirit of the southern Lapps was 
Tshatse-olmai (‘the water man’), to whom offer- 
ings were made in order that he might not cause 
any damage when men were journeying by water, 
or that ho might drive fish into the nets of the 
fishers. A corresponding spirit among the Russian 
Lapps was Tshadze-jielle (‘ the one who lives in the 
water’), tho sight of whom predicted disaster. A 
female deity in tho western Lapp district was 
Tshatscneiaa (‘the water nymph’), who corre- 
sponded to tho Scandinavian bjojungfru (‘Lady of 
the Sea’) ; and Tshadze-ienne (‘the water mother’) 
of the eastern district, who was usually seen sit- 
ting on a rock, combing her hair, and who enticed 
people to come to her, seems to be identical with 
the Russian rusalka . In the sea lived Akhrum 
or Av/ruvva (Scandinavian Hctffru, ‘mermaid’), 
who up to the hips had the body of a fish and 
above that tho body of a girl, and there were 
water-spirits who predicted misfortune, such as 
Nekke (‘nixie’) and Bavgga (Norwegian draug) 
or Tshatse-ravgga (‘water-spirit’), the spirit of a 
drowned person. The water giant Vessedursses 
was borrowed from the Finns. The Lapps callod 
the tutelary spirits connected with certain districts 
by a common designation, haldde , borrowed from 
the Finnish haltia (‘ruling’). 

The home also had a haldde . The Russian 
Lapps gave this spirit the names Kybde-jiclle (‘ the 
one who lives in the kdta') and Port-chozjin (‘the 
master of the kiln’) ; the latter, who corresponded 
to the Russian domovoy , lived in the house by the 
hearth, and not, like the original Finno-Ugrian 
domestic deities, in the back part of the kdta ; 
this part was also deemed sacred by the Lapps, 
and no woman set foot on it. They spoke of a 
deity living there, Possjo-akka (‘the old woman of 
Foss jo’). The Scandinavian Lapps had, in addi- 
tion, some borrowed domestic deities, such as Tonto 
(‘the site’) and Smiera-gatto (‘the butter cat,’ 
corresponding to the Scandinavian Bara, which 
stole butter for its master). 

4. Nature-gods.— In addition to the dead and 
the spirits derived from the deceased, the Lapps 
hod powerful nature-gods whom they worshipped. 
On tne drums of the southern type the sun (Beive) 
occupies a very prominent place. But sun-worship 
was not originally Lappish, aa is very evident from 
the oblations made by tne Lapps. Like the Scandi- 
navians, they offered white animals to the son* 
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Tlie symbol of the sun for sacrificial purposes was 
a ring. Scandinavian influence can also do traced 
in the mid-summer offering of the Lapps, viz. 
porridge set out in honour of the sun. A per- 
sonification of the sun was Beivc-neida (‘the sun 
maiden ’), and the moon (Manno), which in winter 
is an important light-giver in Lapland, seems also 
to have been worshipped. The Yule moon, bisse • 
manno (‘the holy moon ’}, was specially dangerous, 
possibly because the dead were then free to roam. 
When the new moon appeared, people had to avoid 
all noise; the women were not even allowed to 
spin in the kdta. A brass ring was placed in the 
chimney for the moon. Attention was also paid 
to kuom-manno (the joy month, February), a uor- 
ro wing from a Scandinavian source. The N orthern 
lights— aurora borealis — were regarded as living 
beings ; and tlieso lights were not to be irritated 
by noises. Among the Russian Lapps there is a 
tradition that the Northern lights are the evil 
spirits of dead men. The thunder was thought to 
be a living being, Diermes or Ticrmes ; but it is 
uncertain whether the Lapps made offerings to him 
before they came in contact with tillers of the 
soil. At a later period the thunder-god was repre- 
sented exactly like Thor and was called by Ids 
name, Toragullcs (‘old man Thor 1 ) or Torat-uros 
(‘champion Thor’). He was supposed to be an old 
man ( Aija ) who killed goblins with a hammer; 
and Ids sacrificial symbol was a hummer held 
in his hand. From foreign sources also was 
derived the thunder-god's wife, Akko (‘the old 
woman’), or, as she is sometimes called, Bavdna 
( Haunt of the Finns), to whom the rowan-tree was 
sacred ; indeed, in her name may be recognized 
the Icelandic rcynir , ‘ rowan.’ 

By the side of the thunder-god oil the Lapp 
drum may also be seen depicted another Scandi- 
navian deity, viz. the god of fertility, whom the 
Lapps called Varaldm-olmai (‘the world man’). 
Ho is pictured with a mattock in his hand, which 
proves, better than anything else, his southern 
origin. When the Lapps made offerings to him, 
they fastened to his sacrificial symbol a reindeer 
stag’s genitals, to induce him to increase the rein- 
deer herd. In addition to animal sacrifices, they 
offered in his honour agricultural implements, 
mattocks, and spades. All these features of the 
cult point to the Scandinavian Freyr, who was 
also called Veraldar-go$ (‘ the god of tlie world’). 
At the sacrificial altars of Viiralden - olmai, a 
* world’s pillar,’ blood-besprinkled, was set up, a 
pillar with which lie was to support the world. 
This was another borrowing from the Scandi- 
navians, and it is seen in their sacred high-seat 
pillars, ami in the sacred pillar ( irminsul ) of the 
early Saxons. 

There was a third important Scandinavian 
nature -god whom the Lapps worshipped, viz. 
Bicgga-galles (‘the old man of tlie wind’), or Bjcng- 
olni'ii (‘the wind man’), who drove out the wind 
with a club, and scooped it in again with a shovel 
when it had stormed enough. To this deity, who 
was also known in Finnish Lapprnark, they offered, 
among other things, small boats. In the north lie 
had a name, Jlmaris, borrowed from the Finnish 
Jlmarinen , one of the heroes of the Kalevnla. 
Like the [lmurinen of tlie Finns, Bjegg-olinai 
showed features which were most certainly derived 
from the Scandinavian Njorftr. In like manner the 
Lapp method of conjuring forth wind and storm, 
by undoing three magic knots, is of Scandinavian 
origin. From their agricultural neighbours the 
southern Lapps may have acquired Jiscn-olmni 
(‘the hoar-frost man') and Rana-neida (signifi- 
cance of liana unknown), the former being a frost 
spirit and the latter a goddess of verdure or growth, 
who ruled over the mountains that become green 


earliest in the spring. It is probable that Raz-ajk 
(‘the gross mother Y ) of the Russian Lapps is of 
later origin, for grass is comparatively unimportant 
in the keeping of reindeer. 

5. Other deities and mediators.— The goddess 
of birth was Mader-akka ('the old woman of the 
earth ’) ; and her three daughters were Sar-akka 
or Sar-edne (from sarrat, which, according to K. B. 
Viklund, means ‘ to cleave sinows asunder for 
threads’; cf. the spinning of the Norns), Juks- 
aklca (‘the old woman of the bow’), who was 
identical with Stduk edne (‘ the gun mother ’) ; and 
Uks-akka (‘the door woman’). Sar-akka was 
most favoured, for she gave needed aid at child- 
birth and calving. The task of Juks-akka was to 
protect the child from falling and hurting itself ; 
and with her Uks-akka, who lived under the door 
and changed girl children into boys in the mother’s 
womb, was often confounded. All three lived 
under the kdta. The goddesses of birth, who were 
unknown to the eastern Lapps and to whom they 
offered spinning-wheels and alien sacrificial animals, 
corresponded to the Scandinavian Norns, just as 
the Lapps’ porridge feast, which had to be eaten 
by women in child-bed in honour of tho goddess, 
corresponded to the Faroe nornagreytur. During 
tlie Roman Catholic period Sar-akka was con- 
founded with the Virgin Mary, who was frequently 
called Sergvc-ednc (significance unknown). Two 
strange ceremonies dated from the same period, 
viz. Kar-akka baptism and Sar-akka oucharist, 
which were Mimply imitations of the Christian sacra- 
ments. Roman Catholic tenets can also be re- 
cognized in tho trinity of the Lapps — Jladicn . 
uttshc (‘the ruler’s father’), lladicn-akka (‘the 
ruler’s wife’), and Bad ten -bar dne (‘the ruler’s 
child’), who are all depicted on the Lapp drum of 
the later periods. It was the duty of A ilckes-olnuti 
(‘ the holiday man ’) to see that the week-end days, 
Friday, Saturday, and Sunday, were properly 
observed; mid Fasto-olmai (‘the faBt-man’) lmd 
to see that the fasts were observed. Ailekex- 
olmai also furthered prayers presented to the god 
whom the Lapps called Jubnwl or Ibmel — a name 
borrowed from the Finnish Jumaln. 

The mediators between mankind and the spiritual 
world were noidc, noite , noaidc (Finnish nuita), 
shamans of the same kind as those of tlie Samoyeds 
and the northern Asiatic folk. Usually they were 
extremely nervous individuals whoso characteristic 
troubles passed down from generation to genera- 
tion. Yet the natural skill and dexterity had to 
be cultivated by means of an old shaman. The 
noaidc could enter into touch with the spirit 
world when in an ecstatic state, a trance, during 
which his soul went to the kingdom of death in 
order to ask the advice of the dead about such 
things as the cause of the sickness of men or 
animals, the prospects of hunting, and so 011. 
For the purpose of assisting him, the noaidc had 
one or more tutelary spirits (suojn, originally 
‘shadow,’ ‘phantom’), which he could inherit, or 
buy, or obtain as a marriage portion. Often fhe 
spirit placed itself at the disposal of the noaidc. 
This spirit company was called noaidc -guddsc 
(‘shaman retinue’)— a name which is often given 
to certain animals who helped the shaman (lining 
his spirit journey. From the close connexion in 
which such animals stood to their masters, it is 
probable that it was the shaman’s own soul that, 
severed from the body, could put on different 
shapes : as a reindeer (suivo-sarva) it hastened over 
tlie hills ; as a bird (saivo-loddc) it flew through 
space ; as a fish (saivo-gublle) it plunged through 
tlie subterranean waters ; and as a snake ( saivo - 
guarrns) it undulated 011 the earth. 

6 . The Lapp drum.— As a means of producing 
an ecstatic trance noaidc employed yelling, wild 
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dunces, and unnatural food and drink, but above 
all an instrument of exaltation, the so-called Lapp 
drum {genre in the south, koode* in the north). 
There were two distinct types of Lapp drums. 
The riddle-drum had a narrow or broad wooden 
frame bent in a circle, with a tanned reindeer skin 
stretched taut on it. The uppor side of the drum 
was provided with a handle. The other type, the 
shell -drum, had a frame resembling an oblong 
shell, with a couple of holes in the bottom by 
which to grasp it. The latter was not nearly so 
large as the former. In order to get the drum to 
sound as loudly as possible, the shaman warmed 
its surface at the lire before he began to beat it 
with the drum-stick — a hammer-shaped implement 
elegantly carved from a horn. In order still further 
to increase the sound, the drum was often provided 
with various kinds of rattling objects ; ana in order 
to liven up the shaman’s fantasy the Lapps painted 
figures and signs with blood or alder-bark juice on 
the drum-skin. In the later days these figures 
were multiplied and became a perfect microcosmos, 
representing the whole range of ideas of the Lapps. 
It is uncertain whether it was the increase of the 
figures or a new art of divination that had come 
from the south with a riddle that had the effect of 
changing the use of the Lapp drum so that it was 
employed more as a means of divination than of 
exaltation. A bunch of rings was kept hopping 
about on the drum-skin as the drum-stick rose and 
fell ; and from the movement of the rings on and 
of! the different signs the shaman predicted good or 
ill. If the bunch of rings stopped at any symbol of 
a deity, it might be concluded that the god desired 
a gift. The Lapp drum was quite common as an 
implement of divination, and it survived in secret 
in certain districts almost down to our own day. 

7 . Sacrifices and offerings. — Sacrifices were 
ottered by the head of the family or by the shaman. 
In certain districts in the south of Lappmark the 
sacrilicial priest wore a special dress : on his back a 
white linen robe, on the left arm a brass ring, and 
on the breast a badge resembling the riband of an 
order. When he sacrificed to the female divinities, 
he wore a white linen cap. He was often bedeckod 
with flowers, while a garland was placed on the 
forehead of the victim. This sacrificial custom 
points to Southern lands. The images of the gods, 
which were set up on special pedestals or altars, 
undoubtedly indicated a Scandinavian influence. 
The Lapps anointed their gods with blood and 
grease ; and the wood for the sacrifice, which was 
set up by the door, was called luotti - muot'ra 
(‘sacrifice wood ’). A fence, made of horns ( tjorve - 
gardi ), was placed round the linage. Besides 
reindeer, which were the proper sacrificial animals, 
the Lapps, on occasion, when they made sacrifices 
to gods belonging to alien religions, offered horses, 
cattle, sheep, poultry, etc., which they bought from 
the natives. In the custom of the Lapps that the 
bones of the victim should not be broken, except 
to be placed at the disposal of the god with pieces 
of all the more important limbs, we find an ancient 
idea which wits common among the Finno-Ugrian 
peoples. A primitive Finnish sacrificial usage had 
also been adopted by the Lapps, viz. the custom of 
strewing green twigs under the seide, or image of 
the god — spruce in winter, and birch in summer. 
When the shaman liftod the stone, lie perceived 
from its weight whether the god was favourable or 
not. This also was the way in which the Samoyed 
determined the disposition of his hahe. Finally, 
the caution with which women made their way 
past sacred places, and the absence of women from 
all sacrilicial feasts, can be traced far back into the 
childhood of the human race. 

TjrrsnATiiKS.-- The moot important hou roes of our knowledge 
of the religion of the Lapps are the reports of the missionaries 


from the end of the 17th and beginning of the 18th oenturiee. 
These were published by K. B. Viklund, in Svemka Land • 
mn&len, Stockholm, 1898-1910, xvii. ; J. Qvigitad, In Kilde- 
skrifter til den Lappiske mythologi. Trondhjetn, 1908-10, i. and 
ii. ; E. Reuterskiold, in Kdllskrifter till lappamas mytologi , 
Stockholm, 1920; and J. Fellman, in Handhngaroeh uvpsaUer 
ang&ende Fimka Lappmarken ooh Lappame, i, -Hi. (Helsing- 
fors, 1910-12). Accounts of most of the MSS are found in J. 
Scheffer, Lupponia, Frankfort, 1673 (Eng. ed., Oxford, 1074), 
in the French ed. of which (Paris, 1678) there is an important 
supplement. The account of the Lapps In Fininark, K. Leem, 
ReshrivelM over Finmarkent hopper, Copenhagen, 1767, has 
E. J. Jessen’s Af handling om de Norik* Finner* 00 Jjapper* 
hedenike Religum as a supplement. Valuable additional in- 
formation on the customs ana usages of the Scandinavian Lapps 
is to be found in P. Hogstrbms, Betknfning bfver de til Sverige* 
krona lydande Lapp marker, Stockholm, 1747, and in P. 
Fjellstrom, Kort berattelw om LajgHirna* bjoma-fdnqe. do. 
1766. The religion of the Finnish J<apm is sketched in J. 
Fellman, Anteckningar under min vixteUe i Lappmarken, ii. 
(Helsingfors, 1906). The Russian Lapps are described by A. 
Genet*. in Wbrterbuch der kola-lavpischen Dialekte , Helsingfors, 
1891 ; N. Charuzin, in Rusekie lopari , Moscow, 1890 ; and A. 
J ashtshenko, i n Njeskoljko alov 0 Rimkoj Laplandii ( * Stnogrn • 
fitxhexkoe Obozrjenie, xii.), do. 1892. Exhaustive descriptions 
of the mythology of the Lapps are J. A. Friis, .Lappish inytho • 
logi, eventyr og folkemgn, Christiania, 1871 ; G. V. Diiben, 
Lappland och Lapparne, Stockholm, 1873 : J. Krohn, Suomen 
suvun pakanallinen hnnalanpalvelui, Helsingfors, 1894: and 
A. Holland ,Bc*kriveUe over Finmarkem Amt , ii. (Christiania, 
1906). Of researches may be specified J. Frltzners, ‘ I*ppernes 
Hedenskab og trolddomskunst,' in Norg. Hist. Tidskr. iv. 
(Christiania, 1878) ; A. Olrik, * Nordisk og Lapplsk gudadyrkelae,’ 
‘ Tordenguden og hans Dreng,’ and * Soldyrkelse i Norge,’ in 


ifnterauchungen Tiber 'folenkult und Odinnverehruna bei 
Nordgermanen und happen, Breslau, 1911 : E. Reuterskiold, 
De Nordieka Lappama * Religion, Stockholm, 1912 ; and 
U. Holmberg, 1 Die Wassergottheiten der flnnlsch-ugnsclieu 
Volker,' in Memoir* * de la SociiU finno-ougrienne, xxxiv. [1913]. 

U. Holmberg. 

LATIN CHURCH.-See Western Church. 

LATTER-DAY SAINTS.— See Mormonism. 

LAUD.— William Laud, Archbishop of Canter- 
bury, and chief minister of Charles 1 ., was born, 
according to his diary ( Works , iii. [1853] 131), on the 
7th of October 1573, in the town of Reading. His 
father was a clothier by trade, and in later days 
his Puritan opponents did not allow him to forget 
the fact that he had not ‘ the good fortune to be 
born a gentleman.’ Indeed, his unexalted origin 
was made the foundation of many malicious and 
exaggerated libels, which sound strangely in our 
ears in these democratic times. Had Laud lived 
under happier auspices, the ability and persistent 
energy with which he fought his way step by step 
to high position would doubtless have won their 
due meea of praise. As it was. he experienced to 
the full the disadvantages which belong to the lot 
of the novus homo, and to this circumstance some 
of the harshnesses and defects of his character may 
be traced. 

Laud went to school at Heading, where he won 
the appreciation of 'a very severe schoolmaster,* 
who predicted that one day he would be a great 
man. In 1589, at the age of sixteen, he entered 
St. John’s College, Oxford, and the following year 
became a Scholar. In 1593 he was admitted Fellow 
of St. John’s, and a year later he became a Bachelor 
of Arts ; his M.A. degree followed in 1598. In his 
diary he records various ‘ great sicknesses ’ which 
befell him both in infancy and during his Univer- 
sity career. Indeed, throughout his life he was 
seldom free from ill-health for any long period, 
and in his arduous public life we can see an 
instance of the triumph of an indomitable will 
over a weakly constitution. 

At the time that Laud entered Oxford, and for 
many years afterwards, Calvinism reigned supreme 
within its walls. The tide of extreme Puritanism 
which had set in after the reign of Queen Mary 
was running deep and strong. If the Puritans 
were in a minority in the country, they were very 
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resolute in holding to their ideals, and for those 
ideals they desired not toleration but mastery. 
They wished to see Episcopacy supplanted by the 
Presbyterian system, and for that end they steadily 
worked within the Church itself. Their objections 
to ceremonies, surplices, and liturgy were only 
steps towards the hoped for institution of the 
Genevan form of discipline as the Anglican stand- 
ard. For the time being, it is true, this particular 
hope was in abeyance, and it was mainly as a 
doctrinal system that Calvinism now showed its 
strength. The leaders of the movement were in 
the ranks of the clergy, and the Universities were 
its strongholds. 

To this system Laud soon showed himself a 
strong and dangerous opponent. He belonged to 
the school of Richard Hooker and Bishop Lancelot 
Andrewes, and the pious aspirations 0/ men like 
George Herbert ana Nicholas Ferrar were very 
precious in his sight. His ideal for the Churcli 
of England was that which in modern times is 
called Anglican. He saw in the English Church 
a great mediating communion, neither Roman on 
the one side nor Genevan on the other, primitive, 
Scriptural, and Catholic, purged from superstition 
yet reverencing antiquity, loyal to the truth once 
delivered and yet large-hearted in its welcome to 
new knowledge and fresh thought. Whatever 
grievous mistakes he made in furtherance of this 
ideal, it was to it that he devoted his life; and, 
after everything is said against Laud that can be 
said, the truth remains that his conception has 
been justified in the subsequent history of the 
English Church. To him in a large degree is due 
the settling of the character of that Church’s 
system. 

In setting himself against the Calvinism of 
Oxford, however, Laud entered upon a long and 
one-sided conflict with authority. In an academi- 
cal exorcise delivered soon after his ordination he 
gave great offence to Abbot, Master of University 
College and Vice-Chancellor and afterwards Arch- 
bishop, by tracing tho authority of the Church, 
through the Roman Catholic hierarchy, up to the 
Apostles and the Primitive Church, and an outcry 
was raised later in 1604 when, in his exercises for 
the IS. I). degree, ho maintained the necessity of 
Episcopacy and the doctrine of baptismal regenera- 
tion. Two years later Laud was attacked by tho 
Vice-Chancellor, Henry Airy, for publishing * popish 
opinions * in a sermon delivered in the pulpit of St. 
Mary’s. A trial followed in tho Vice-Chancellor’s 
Court, from which Laud emerged scot-free. Amidst 
these and similar attacks Laud’s coolness, courage, 
and ability served him in good stead. For a time 
he seemed to stand almost alone. In his own 
words, ‘ it was almost made a heresy for any one 
to be seen in his company, and a misprision of 
heresy to give him a civil salutation as he walked 
the streets’ (Ileylyn, Cyprianus Anglicus , p. 54). 
On one occasion he sat in St. Mary’s and heard 
himself abused for almost an hour together, being 
pointed at as he sat ( ib . p. 66). Tho preacher on 
this occasion was Abbot, brother of the Arch- 
bishop, and Divinity Professor, who certainly 
castigated in trenchant style the supposed pa- 
pistical leanings of this unruly momber of the 
University. 

Yet Laud was not without friends who sym- 
pathized with him in his baptism of fire. Bishop 
Young of Rochester, who oraained him as deacon 
in 1600 and priest in 1001, praised his study of the 
Fathers, Councils, and the ecclesiastical historians, 
and declared that, if he lived, ho would be ‘ an 
instrument of restoring the Church from the 
narrow and private principles of modern times’ 
(Mozley, Hist, and Tneol. Essays a , i. 116). Rapid 
preferment fell to his lot. He became chaplain to 
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the Earl of Devonshire in 1603, and in 1607 he 
was made Vicar of Stanford in Northamptonshire. 
The following year the advowson of N. Kilworlh 
in Leicestershire was given to him, and he took 
his degree of D.l)., and became chaplain to Bishop 
Neile of Rochester. His first sermon before King 
James was preached in 1609, and shortly after- 
wards he was appointed to the charge of West 
Tilbury in Essex. Cuxton in Kent next fell to his 
care in 1610, but a few months lator he left it to 
take charge of Norton. Tho same year tho Pre- 
sidentship of St. John’s College became vacant, 
and Laud became a candidate. Naturally the 
whole strength of tho Puritan party was put 
forth to prevent his appointment, Abbot, the 
Archbishop-Elect, and Lord Chancellor Ellesmere 
l>eing indefatigable in their eflbrts. Yet, although 
Laud was disabled by sickness, and unable per- 
sonally to take part in the contest, he was elected. 
An appeal was made to the Crown, which James 
in person disposed of by doclaring Laud President 
of St. John’s. 

As head of a College, Laud was in his proper 
element, and his rule seems to have been a nappy 
and beneficent one. In dealing with those Fellows 
of tho College who had worked against him he 
showed a proper spirit of conciliation. As a patron 
of literature and sound learning he was wholly 
admirable, and his love of order and discipline 
found congenial scope in dealing with academic 
life and affairs. When lie became Chancellor of 
tho University in 1630, his opportunities for use- 
fulness in this direction wore much widened, and 
he used them to the full. Tho reforms which he 
instituted resulted in a large increase of students 
and in greater efficiency of teaching, and their 
effect remained long after Laud was dead. 

It may bo convenient here to summarize in 
anticipation tho valuable results of Laud’s con- 
nexion with Oxford. Tho codification of the 
University Statutes was perhaps his most im- 

ortant work, and his code still remains as the 

asis of tho Statute-book of the University. 
Among its provisions were the institution of 
public examinations for University degrees, the 
revival of the College system with its moral and 
religious discipline and the academical dress, and 
an improved method of electing proctors. Laud’s 
benefactions to the University were many and 
important. He founded the Laudian Professor- 
ship of Arabic, increased the endowment of the 
IleDrew Chair, and similarly augmented the emolu- 
ments of the Publio Orator. He befriended foreign 
scholars like Gerhard Vossius, and helped to pro- 
mote native men of learning like Jeremy Taylor, 
Selden, Lindsell, and Bedell. In 1633 Laud pro- 
cured a royal patent for the foundation of the 
University Press — an institution in which lie took 
the greatest interest. His munificence towards 
the then recently founded Bodleian Library was 
also great. lie presented to this institution over 
1300 MSS in various languages, besides a collec- 
tion of coins, and built an extra wing to accom- 
modate his gifts. His claim that no Chancellor 
had ever loved the University as he is well borno 
out by the record of his services and his gifts, 
and, when it is remembered that his educational 
work was carried out in the intervals of his 
ecclesiastical and political labours as Archbishop 
and Prime Minister, it seems all the more remark- 
able. Mention should also he inado of the fact 
that, as Chancellor of Dublin University, Laud 
provided a Charter and Code for Trinity College, 
one of the features of the latter being the pro- 
vision that the fellowships, originally of seven 
years’ duration, should be tenable for life. Tho 
Colleges of Eton and Winchester also came within 
the Archbishop’s care as visitor, and we find him 
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providing statutes for the Cathedral School of 
Canterbury. To the town of Reading and to 
the grammar-school where his instruction began 
he was a generous benefactor, and to his own 
College of St. John’s he gave a new quadrangle 
and valuable presents of books. 

One turns with less satisfaction to the record of 
Laud’s career in the larger held of politics and 
ecclesiastical statesmanship. The problems of a 
kingdom cannot be handled in the same way as 
those of a College or a University, and Laud 
had all the defects of a purely academic char- 
acter. He was lacking in that instinctive sym- 
pathy which enables the true statesman to grasp 
the conditions, unfavourable as well as favourable, 
under which his work has to be done. He did 
not realize the enormous power which prejudice 
plays in public opinion, and his bent was to treat 
men as a schoolmaster treats children. He was 
often hasty and severe. Harassed by his own 
lovo for details, he often failed to distinguish 
between the important and the trivial. His 
prodigious activity outran his strength, and, as 
ne grew older, his temper became more uncertain 
and his attitude more arbitrary. As a Church 
ruler he presented himself more in the light of 
an official than of a Father-in-God, and as a states- 
man he was more inclined to rely upon force than 
upon influence. In holding high secular office in 
the State, and in promoting .Juxon in England 
and Spottiswoode in Scotland to similar prefer- 
ment, lie ran counter to the public feeling of the 
country since the Reformation ; and in becoming 
an agent of the despotic Government of Charles I. 
he involved the Church in a struggle with the 
growing power in the nation, and to all intents 
and purposes made the Church a department of 
the State. 

Yet, with all his faults and mistakes, Laud has 
been hardly dealt with in the past. The picture 
of the monster drawn by Macaulay and the per- 
petrators of the great Whig legend docs not 
correspond with the ascertained facts. S. K. 
Gardiner in his History of England has shown 
how to treat the man and his times in an impartial 
manner. And no one can read Laud’s Devotions, 
with their unfailing note of penitence and of per- 
sonal piety, without realizing that their writer 
was a man who strove conscientiously according 
to hia light to serve his Church and his countiy. 
His diary, too, with its record of anxiety and dis- 
appointment, and its curious revelation of the 
writer’s belief in dreams and omens, throws a very 
human light upon his brilliant but hazardous public 
career. 

Laud’s progress at Court was slow but sure. He 
became King’s Chaplain soon after his election to 
the Presidency of St. John’s, and, as time went 
on, further ecclesiastical preferments foil to his 
lot. In 1614 he received tho prebend of liugden, 
in 1615 ho became Archdcaeon of Huntingdon, and 
the year after Dean of Gloucester. At Gloucester 
he soon show'ed what his views were as to the 
externals of Church worship. Among other things 
he removed the Communion table from the centre 
of the choir to its old position at the east end. 
The Bishop of the Diocese was greatly offended at 
the innovation, and is said never to nave entered 
the Cathedral again. In 1616 Laud was in the 
King’s train during his visit to Scotland, and gave 
offence to Scottish susceptibilities by wearing a 
surplice at & funeral. Three years later lung 
James offered Laud the Bishopric of St. David’s, 
.stipulating that he might continue to hold tho 
Presidentship of St. John's. To this condition, 
however, Laud would not consent, and he resigned 
the headship of the College on the day before 
his consecration as Bishop. In 1622 there took 


place, at the command of the King, the famous 
controversy with the Jesuit Percy or Fisher, 
who had influenced, among others, the Countess 
of Buckingham, mother ox George Villiers, the 
King’s favourite. In the earlier stages of the con- 
ference, Francis White, afterwards Bishop of Ely, 
was the English champion, but after two meetings 
Laud was called in. Although he had not 'the 
full time of four and twenty hours to bethink him- 
self’ (J. Dowden, Paddock Lectures, p. 115), his 
learning and acuteness stood him in good stead. 
Denying that there is Scriptural or primitive war- 
rant for an infallible pope, he proceeded to deal 
with Roman errors. Yet he conceded that Rome 
with its errors is a true Church, but not the true 
Church. Against the exclusive claims of Rome he 
appealed to the authority of a general Council, and 
to the witness of Scripturo. The English Church 
as reformed, he declared, is also a true Church, 
holding the Catholic doctrines of Baptism and the 
Eucharist. In the Eucharist Laud saw a three- 
fold sacrifice: (1) the memorial of the sacrifice of 
Calvary, (2) the sacrifice of praise and thanks- 
giving, (3) the sacrifice of ourselves, our souls and 
bodies. 

One result of this controversy was the beginning 
of a dose friendship ami intimacy between Laud 
and Buckingham. Whatever may be said as to the 
strangeness of such an alliance, its sincerity was 
unquestionable. Laud became the confessor of the 
Court favourite, and undoubtedly exercised a real 
religious influence over him. In matters political 
also he was Buckingham’s devoted ally, helping 
him with his advice and influence in timcH of 
trouble, and working to maintain his influence at 
Court. In 1625 King James died, and a new era 
of influence opened up for Laud. Charles gave 
him a fullness of confidence which his father hail 
withheld. A schedule of the clergy was prepared 
by him at Buckingham’s request, and laid before 
the King. Each name was marked O or P, the 
orthodox being listed for promotion, while the 
Puritans were to be left out in the cold. We find 
him defending Richard Montague against the Par- 
liament’s wrath incurred by his pamphlet against 
Calvinism, assisting Buckingham in his defence, 
and preaching up the King’s prerogative before 
Charles’s second Parliament. In 1626 he became 
Bishop of Bath and Wells, and two years later, 
shortly before the assassination of Buckingham, 
ho became Bishop of London. Buckingham’s 
death opened tho way still further to Laud’s promo- 
tion, and ho became the chief adviser of the king. 
In 1633 he was translated to the Archbishopric 
of Canterbury, and became, under Charles, all- 
powerful in Church and State. In his diary 
[Works, iii. 219) he relates that the month before 
lie became Archbishop he was twice approached by 
an emissary of Rome with the offer of a Cardinal's 
hat. Whatever may be thought of the sincerity 
of this otter, it had no effect upon Laud, who was 
thoroughly convinced of the strengtli of the Angli- 
can position. 

The character of Laud’s administration in Church 
and State has already been briefly described. In 
matters ecclesiastical he put the care of outward 
things in the forefront, both because he believed that 
worship is the best form of teaching, and because he 
desired that Rome should not point the finger at 
Anglican slovenliness. He enforced uniformity of 
practice, and yet was willing to allow large liberty 
of thought. As a statesman he has incurred the 
odium of the severities practised bv the Star 
Chamber and the Court of High Commission. 
But it must at least be remembered that the 
humanitarian sentiments of the present day did 
not exist in Laud’s time, and that the cruelties of 
the Commonwealth far exceeded anything that 
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con justly be laid to his charge. He was not re- 
vengeful, and often treated his fallen enemies with 
private kindness. He was kind to the poor, and 
strove in various ways for social betterment. 

Laud’s connexion with Scotland was a fateful 
one. He had accompanied King James in his visit 
to that country as Dean of Gloucester, and again 
in 1633, as Bishop of London, he was one of the 
companions of Charles I. in a visit that produced 
an unfavourable impression among the Scots. Tho 
climax came in 1637, when the attempt to introduce 
the Prayer Book known as ‘Laud’s Liturgy’ led 
to ecclesiastical and political revolution in both 
countries. In spite of its name, however, the 
Prayer Book was in the main the work of two 
Scottish Bishops, Maxwell of Ross and Wedder- 
burn of Dunblane, Laud’s share being confined to 
preliminary suggestion and subsequent revision. 
Both Charles and Laud, indeed, had wished tho 
English book then in use to be adopted in Scot- 
land, but gave wav in the face of the patriotic 
representations of tne Scottish Bishops. The real 
offence of the book lay in the arbitrary method of 
its introduction, regarded as the culmination of a 
series of despotic acts. 

Laud met his fall with pathetic dignity, and 
bore his long imprisonment with all its trials very 
patiently. On 18th December 1610 he was im- 
peached by Parliament, and the following March 
he was imprisoned in the Tower. His friend and 
colleague Strafford was executed on 12th May, and 
the Archbishop fainted at the window of his cell 
when attempting to give him his blessing on the 
way to the scaffold. In May 1643 Prynne was 
commissioned to rifle his papers, and to seize his 
diary, a mutilated edition of which was shortly 
afterwards published. 11 is trial for high treason 
began on 12th March 1644. Laud showed tins 
same coolness and ability in defending himself 
that lie had exhibited many years ago in tho 
Court of tho Vice-Chancellor of Oxford, and the 
prosecution failed. But bis enemies were not to 
oe baulkod of their prey, and a special bill of 
attainder w r as passed by Pail lament. On 10 th 
January 1646 the Archbishop paid for his policy 
and hia mistakes with his life. He was executed 
on Tower Hill in tho presence of a largo multitude, 
declaring that he had always belonged, in heart 
and soul, to tho Church of England, and that he 
had never endeavoured the subversion either of 
law or of religion. His body was deposited in the 
chancel of the neighbouring Church of All Hallows, 
Barking, whence it was removed in 1663 to St. 
John’s College, Oxford. 

Litbraturk.*— Works (Library of Anglo-Catholic Theology), 
7 vols., Oxford, 1847-00; J. B. Mozley, Historical and Theo- 
logical Essays-, London, 18S4, Essay on ‘ Laud ’ ; Lives by 
A. C. Benson, do. 1887 ; W. H. Hutton, do. 1805 ; C. H. 
Simpkinson, do. 1894 ; Archbishop laud Commemoratim, ed. 
W. E. Collin#, do. 1895 ; Peter Heylyn, Cyprianus Anglicus, 
do. 1668; S. R. Gardiner, History of England, 10 vols., do. 
1883-84 ; John Dowden, Paddock lectures, do. 1897. 

A. Mitciikll. 

LAUGHTER.— When wo seok to assign to 
laughter a place and a function in social life, it 
is clear that we have in view the laughter of em- 
bodied persons. Even when ‘the joyful roar to 
the benefit of the lungs’ has undergone repression 
and refinement under tho touch of civilization, 
there remains a more chastened expression which 
may be seen if not heard, and without which a 
fellowship in feeling is incommunicable. There 
is, indeed, when refinement and repression have 
reached their limit, a hidden and silent laughter 
of the mind which might be enjoyed by a disem- 
bodied spirit — though even here for embodied mor- 
tals there are, no doubt, more subtle physiological 
effects which, by purely inward reverberation, give 
heightened tone to the enjoyment. But such 


silent and unexpressed laughter has, on one side 
at least, lost touch with social life. Apart from 
some form of telepathic influence, it can call forth 
no echo in others. It may bring to the individual 
an access of gleo— a touch of ‘ sudden glory ’ ; it 
remains, however, unshared ; there can be none 
of that beneiicent contagiousness which, through 
the interaction of suggestion, imitation, and sym- 
pathy, gives one form of social value to laughter— 
a real value, though in its more primitive stages 
it may as yet afford little evidence of that progress 
in the art of good manners which, according to 
Bergson, it is its function to promote. 

On its physical and expressive side, then, laugh- 
ter is, among other things, a means of inter- 
communication, though it may not be consciously 
employed to that end. Liko other such moans, 
it implies as a basis a common mode of expression, 
inherited or acquired ; and, in large measure in 
co-operaLion with language, it affords to others an 
index of tho presence of a specific and probably 
indefinable mode of affective tone which accom- 
panies man’s outlook on his fellows. For amid 
much divergence of opinion as to the essential 
characteristics of that which is provocative of 
laughter, there seems to be fairly general agree- 
ment that it is tho situations of, or in close relation 
to, human life that atlord the natural objective of 
laughter when it comes to maturity. On the one 
hand, therefore, there is the physical laugh which 
invites others to join in the social chorus ; on tlio 
other hand, the laughable, which is a property of 
some sort that characterizes a social situation ; 
and between them s tends laughter, in the sense in 
which the word will hero bo used, as that which 
subtly yet distinctively qualifies sonic one's consci- 
ousness. 

Of the laugh and tho smile as bodily expres- 
sions little need bo said. It is probable that for 
both there are hereditary foundations, and that 
tho behaviour involved is, in the narrower and 
biological sense, instinctive. But whether the 
smile is, in tho infant, an expression of satiety, 
and whether the laugh is at tho outset the reflex 
outcome of physical tickling; how far they are 
quite independent modes of response, or how far 
they have common factors ; wlicthor they have 
in themselves Homo clement of survival value, 
or whether tho muscles concerned are, from the 
habits of our race, the readiest and therefore the 
first to receive an overflow of ‘ nervous energy ’ ; 
how the facial, vocal, and respiratory co-ordina- 
tions are brought about, and why they should 
come to bo an expression of specific and somewhat 
varying mental states— these are matters beyond 
our present concern. They are questions of genetic 
origin which we can afford to pass by. It is to 
laughter and the laughable that we must restrict 
our attention, merely noting that tlio nervous 
laugh, the irritable laugh, the laugh of bitter 
scorn, though the same organic mechanism of re- 
sponse is employed, do not seem to express the 
sunny laughter of the mind. The laughter of the 
Bible is nearly always an expression of scorn and 
not of mirth (see, however, l’s 126* and Job 8" 1 ). 
Genial laughter and the laughable are in correl- 
ative relationship ; at all eventtt the laughable 
inevitably implies some one who docs or might 
laugh thereat. If we add that laughter also im- 
plies something which is laughed at (which will 
exclude the laugh as an expression of pure joy and 
lightness of heart), the symmetry of the correla- 
tion will be preserved. But ft good deal depends 
upon whether tho laugher is regarded as a rela- 
tively detached and disinterested spectator or is 
looked upon as eminently self centred in Iuh out- 
look. Schopenhauer’s doctrine of the incongruous 
involves tho assumption of the former attitude; 
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Hobbes's 'sadden glory' shows an emphasis on 
the latter. 

Men experience the passion of sudden glory 'either by some 
sudden act of their own, that pleaseth thorn ; or by the appre- 
hension of some deformed thing in another, by comparison 
whereof they suddenly applaud themselves. And it is incident 
most to them, that are conscious of the fewest abilities in them- 
selves ; who are forced to keep themselves in their own favour, 
by observing the imperfections of other men ’ ( Leviathan , pt. i. 
cn. vi.). 

The stress in Hobbes is on the sudden conception 
of some eminenev in ourselves by comparison with 
the inferiority of others or with our own formerly. 
So self-centred is this form of laughter that the 
correlative laughable almost fades out of view, 
though the inferiority of others is presumably in 
some degree ridiculous. As a factor in a particular 
type of laughter, this exultation over others and 
tne accompanying self-exaltation may be accepted ; 
as a comprehensive theory of laughter, it can hardly 
pass muster. Not all exultation over inferiors is 
of the order of laughter ; not all laughter is of the 
order of self-exaltation. 

In Schopenhauer’s doctrine of the incongruous 
the self-centred attitude is relatively unimportant. 
His is predominantly a doetrine of the laughable, 
though this must*, of course, be apprehended as 
such. 

‘ The cause of laughter in every case is simply the sudden 
perception of the incongruity between a concept ond the real 
objects which have been thought through it in some relation’ 
(The World as Will and Idea, tr. Haldane and Kemp, i. 70). 

There is an element of the unexpected or of 
expectation baulked. A situation, presented or 
described, diverges from the course of its custom- 
ary development, or we are swiftly transferred 
into the midst of a somewhat different situation. 
But not all incongruity is laughable. The situa- 
tions of social life teem with incongruities; and 
many of them are provocative of sighs and tears 
rather than laughter and smiles. Spencer, there- 
fore, distinguished between ascending and descend- 
ing incongruity. 

* Laughter naturally results only when consciousness is 
unawares transferred from great things to small— only when 
there is what we call a descending incongruity ’ (' Physiology of 
laughter, ' Essays, i. 200). 

In accordance with his physiological interpreta- 
tion, the prior condition involves a volume of 
brain-excitement which, on the sudden descent, is 
too great for the occasion, and overflows, through 
habitual channels, into the smaller muscles of tnc 
smile or the larger muscles of the hearty laugh. 
But, unless, in line with the well-known thesis 
of W. James and C. Lange, the bodily laugh 
begets the laughter of the mind, the mental affec- 
tion itself is not thus explained. The descending 
incongruity is translated into physiological terms ; 
but we are left with that as determining the 
laughter and the laugh. No doubt it is applicable 
in many cases ; but whether descent is in all cases 
necessary is, to say the least of it, doubtful. A 
man's hat on a child’s head, and a child’s hat on 
a man’s head, may both make us laugh. Is this 
because in the one case we come down from the 
noble hat to the ridiculous child, and in the other 
from the dignity of the man to his absurd head- 
gear? Or is there in each case a descent from the 
normal to the abnormal (of. J. Bully, Essay on 
Laughter , p. 9f.)? 

Bergson reduces all forms of descending incon- 
gruity to one, and traces the genesis of laughter 
to the perception of some intrusion of a mechanical 
mode of action or gesture into a situation which 
should develop on the higher vital plane. For 
him there can be no descent more serious than 
that from life to mechanism. One would suppose 
that so fatal a fall would move Bergson to tears. 
But he suppresses these deeper emotions, and 
even insists that ‘ absence of feeling' is the usual 
accompaniment of laughter. One must look upon 


life as a disinterested spectator. To produce the 
whole of its effect, the comic demands something 
like a momentary ansesthesia of the heart. Its 
appeal is to intelligence pure and simple. In- 
difference is its natural environment, for laughter 
has no greater foe than emotion. Under these 
conditions the attitudes, gestures, and movements 
of the human body are laughable in exact propor- 
tion as that body reminds us of a mere machine. 
What is essentiauy laughable is that which is done 
automatically. Rigidity, automatism, absent- 
mindedness, and unsociaoility are all inextricably 
entwined ; and all serve as ingredients to the 
making up of the comic in character. Such is his 
main thesis (H. Bergson, Laughter , Eng. tr., pp. 4, 
5, 29, 139, 147). But, whereas for the most part 
serious discussions of the comic are dull enough, 
save for the welcome jokes and nnoedotes which 
one enjoys all the more if one forgets all about the 
principles which they are supposed to illustrate, 
Bergson’s book on Laughter is worthy to be placed 
on the same shelf as Meredith’s^ Essay on Comedy. 
In both there is real distinction in matter and 
stylo. In both the sympathy of the artist is 
combined with philosophic insight. In both one 
is perhaps impressed by the inadequacy of any 
scientific formulation to hold in the bondage of 
clearly defined concepts the elusive spirit of laugh- 
ter. One cannot but feel that Bergson’s wide 
outlook on the laughable in life and in comedy 
overleaps the constraints of his theory. 

He tells us that laughter is begotten of real life 
and akin to art. It is in the selective products of 
art that the thoughtful laughter of the mind 
reaches its fullest development. If, as he urges, 
there may ho comic elements alike in situations, 
in words, and in character, the business of the 
artistic creator of the laughable is to combine all 
these elements into one synthesis which shall be 
provocative of laughter at its highest pitch of 
refinement. Witty dialogue, good in itself, must 
afford also a revelation of the comic in character, 
and must he organic to laughable situations pre- 
sented. But how many and varied are the factors ; 
how subtle is tho harmonious synthesis ! Here one 
Hees portrayed tho sudden glory of exultation, but 
it is not the sympathetic sharing of that alone 
that produces the thoughtful laugh. Or one may 
see cases of Kant’s tense expectation evaporating 
in the void ; but that does not cover the whole 
ground. There is, no doubt, much incongruity, 
not always descending ; but episodic incongruity 
is subject to underlying congruity. We pass 
lightly from one universe of regard to another; 
but tney are related, and each illuminates the 
other. This is seen in detail, and gives piquancy 
to the play upon words. If the after-dinner orator 
explains his success as duo to his adoption of the 
principle that, if he does not strike oil in three 
minutes, ho stops boring , two universes of dis- 
course are related, and a sudden laughter-span 
bridges the interval between them. The incongru- 
ous implies some measure of separation, and there 
must be the subtle integration of some porceived 
congruity to produce the synthetic whole which 
the artistry of the comic seeks to attain. There 
is often, no doubt, some element of the mechanical, 
in a rather strained interpretation ; but, notwith- 
standing Bergson’s brilliant advocacy of a theory 
dictated by his philosophy, one feels that it is the 
free life of comedy rather than its occasional lapse 
into constrained mechanism that enshrines the true 
spirit of laughter. How many and varied are the 
constitutive factors of the laughable the sym- 
pathetic artist probably realizes better than the 
analytic man of science. And it is questionable 
whether the total exclusion of emotion (by which 
we must understand that which is in affective 
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antithesis to the laughing mood) is characteristic 
of the best comedy. If, as is generally held, 
humour is a blend of the playful and the serious, 
owing its timbre to overtones of something akin to 
pity, then, so far as humour is an ingredient of 
comedy, emotion is present. We have ‘ the richer 
laugh of heart and mind in one.' Meredith says 
that the humorist of high order has an embrace of 
contrasts beyond the reach of the comic poet. But 
this very contrast serves to enhance the richness 
of laughter, and characterizes the higher comedy 
as distinguished from farce ; for ‘ the test of true 
comedy is that it shall awaken thoughtful laugh- 
ter' (G. Meredith, Essay on Comedy, pp. 83, 85). 

It is not the primary business of comedy to 
correct men’s manners. That is one of the func- 
tions of laughter in social life ; but it is introduced 
into comedy only as an ideal representation of that 
life. This disciplinary function of laughter is 
regarded hy Bergson as the mark of its social 
utility {op. vit. pp. 17, 170, 197 f.). Laughter is 
above all a corrective. By laughter, which would 
fail in its object if it bore the stamp of sympathy 
or kindness, society avenges itself for the liberties 
taken with it. Its function is to intimidate by 
humiliating. Ridicule, we may say, is the whip 
with which society corrects the smaller faults of 
its children, and satire is the lash which is applied 
to corporate abuses when they have been stripped 
bare of their fino garments. In both there is 
something of self-centred superiority, even when 
it is felt to be the superiority of society embodied 
in the smiter. But, though the derisive smile or 
the scornful laugh may lie there, it is not an 
expression of the true spirit of laughter, which is 
happy and genial. It is rather the lineal descend- 
ant of the exultant laugh of the savage over his 
vanquished foe. And it not infrequently fails in 
attaining its end, while the kindly good-humoured 
laugh has far greater eflieacy in correcting the 
manners of hoys and men. 

It is questionable, however, whether this form of 
social utility is that which has given to laughter 


its chief evolutionary value in social life. This is 
rather a secondary utility like that of the insect's 
sting, which is derived from an organ of different 
ancestral value. There is a more genial form of 
utility. According to W. McDougall, laughter 
has been evolved in man as an antidote to sym- 
pathy with suffering (Brit. Assoc., 1913, reported 
m Nature , xeii. [1914]). lie contends that laugh- 
ter arises only in situations which are mildly 
unpleasant except in so far as they are rodeemed 
by laughter itself ; or in presence of tlioso things 
which would excite a feeble degree of sympathetic 
pain if we did not actually laugh at them. But 
are these conditions universal ? Is the comic situa- 
tion, or the joke, at which we laugh, always in 
some degree painful ? Should we not substitute 
‘sometimes' for ‘always’? There is, however, 
probably an element of truth (if not the whole 
truth) in the view that laughter is a protective 
reaction which shields us from the depressing 
influence of the shortcomings of our fellow-men — 
even when they jest. As pity softens the primitive 
callousness of laughter, so does laughter in turn 
relieve us from the depression which stupidity, for 
example, engenders. And it may have a wider 
influence. 

'How many men in our highly civilized communities to-day 
may have learned tu keep their heads above water h.v the 
practice of gentle laughter, no one knows’ (Sully, Rmiy on 
Laughter , p. 408). 

In any caso, ‘ he who produces a laugh of pure 
gladness brightens the world for those who hear 
him’ (Sully, op. cit. r>. 417). Laughter is a tonic 
which braces both laxly and mind, and thus bcnelits 
both the individual and society. 

hiTRRATURH. - Thomas Hobbes, liuman Nature, London, 
KWO, The Leviathan, do. Iflftl ; A. Schopenhauer, Die Welt 
ala Willeund Vurstellvng, Leipzig, 1810, tr. R. 11. Haldane and 
J. Kemp, London, 1883-80; H. Spencer, ‘The Physiology of 
Laughter,’ Macmillan’ a Magazine, March, 1800, reprinted in 
E stay a, i. (London, 1883); George Meredith, ‘An Essay on 
Comedy,’ New (Quarterly Magazine, April, 1877, reprinted in 
book form ; H. Bergson, Le Ji lire, Paris, 1900, tr. (J. Brereton 
and F. Rothwell, London, 1911; James Sully, An Eaaay on 
Laughter, do. 1902, and references to literature there. 
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LAW (Natural). — The idea of ‘law ’ has a long 
and varied history. It has passed through import- 
ant changes, and has occasioned manifold disputes. 
It took its rise as something relating to human 
society, and was then extended to external nature 
and the universe, whence, after undergoing a pecu- 
liar metamorphosis, it was brought back to the 
sphere of its origin, in order to shed light upon 
human life and action. 

i. The development of the idea of natural law. 

— The development of the concept began in the 
ancient world, but it was not until the modern 
epoch that ‘ law ’ came to occupy a central position 
in all scientiflc procedure. The expression ‘ law of 
nature,' 1 which formed a theme of great interest in 

i The historical origin of the phrase ‘ law of nature * is dis- 
cussed by E. Zeller, ‘Uber Begriff und Begrundung der sitt- 
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the classical age of Greece, was originally used 
with reference, not to the external world, Imt to 
human naturo itself. It denoted the unwritten as 
contrasted with the written law. This unwritten 
law, however, was at lirst simply equivalent to 
traditional usage and custom, and it was only later 
that it came to be taken in the sense of a law written 
by the deity in the human heart. The term ‘ law 
of nature, ' in its modern acceptation, is seldom 

lichen Gesetzo,’ reprint from A BA W, 1883, and with signal 
caution and thoroughness by R. Hirzol, "Aypa^or No In 
A SC, phllol.-histor. Klasse, xx. [1900J. According to Hired, 
aypa<f>ot yoyos primarily meant traditional usage and custom, 
and retained this sense throughout the ancient period ; from 
the time of Thucydides, however, it came to hear another 
meaning as well, viz. that of the divine law written in the 
heart. Cf. also Hirzd’s still more exhaustive work, Themis, 
Dike und Veruandtes, Leipzig, 1907, pp. 380-411. 
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used by Plato and Aristotle ; 1 it was especially 
among the Stoics that it took a more prominent 
place, and here the idea of divine laws led to that 
of natural laws. The expression 1 natural law * was 
first brought into general usage by the Romans, 
and from them again it passed to mediaeval writers. 
As yet, however, the expression was used without 
real precision ; it denoted merely a certain regu- 
larity of events, so that the Church Fathers, and 
in particular Augustine, could regard natural laws 
as no more than the customary modes of divine 
action — modes of action which might quite well be 
departed from in exceptional circumstances. Thus 
the belief in natural laws in no way conflicted with 
the belief in miracles. The conception first ac- 
quired a more precise signification in modem 
times, especially since the time of Descartes, and 
in close connexion with the whole character of 
modern investigation. The groat object of modern 
scientific inquiry is to analyze an existent state of 
things into its simple elements, and to interpret 
the whole by means of the parts. The laws of 
nature thus came to be regarded as hut the simplest 
forms of motion among the elements. The dis- 
covery of these laws seemed to give man the ]>ower 
of interpreting nature intellectually, and at the 
same time of controlling it by practical and tech- 
nical application of the laws. This litted in with 
the whole tendency of modern thought, i.e. to 
regard nature not as the work of a Higher Power, 
but as something to be interpreted by its own con- 
catenations. It was felt, however, that, if the laws 
of nature were to have a precise content, a mathe- 
matical formulation of thorn was indispensable; 
and in this way an ancient problem found at last a 
happy solution. The Pythagoreans had taught 
that nature could be resolved into mathematical 
forms, and this theory had all along been main- 
tained by a relatively small group of thinkers. 
But it was found impossible to formulate definite 
laws, and even as late as the 15th cent. Nicholas 
of Cusa had declared the task to ho beyond human 
capacity. The first to construct mathematical 
laws of nature was Kepler, in his famous three 
laws of planetary motion, which thus marked a 

rofound revolution in the investigation of nature. 

’hereafter Newton proposed the idea of reducing 
all the phenomena of nature to mathematical laws, 8 
and Kant even ventured to say that, ‘in every 
special science of nature there can he only as much 
real knowledge as there is mathematics.’ 8 

Sido by sine witli this precise modern formula- 
tion of natural law, however, the ancient and 
more indefinite conception still survives ; and even 
at the present day the discovery of a mere order in 
phenomena is often hailed as a law. This is especi- 
ally the case in modern biology, in which, c.g., a 
peculiarly intricate complex of facts, if it only 
recurs, is often summarily designated a Jaw, so 
that what purports to he a solution is, in point of 
fact, simply a problem. In oilier ways also the 
term law lias been the cause of much confusion. 
Laws are often discussed as if they were living 
forces, and even revered as if they were divine 
powers. It has frequently been forgotten that 
they are merely the forms of natural processes, 
ana that they in no sense explain the proceases 
themselves. A further source of ambiguity is that 
law is not seldom thought of as an entity lying 

1 The only passages, Indeed, are Plato, 7' imams, 83 E, and 
Ariut. de Cido, 2(58 A, 10 If. Tli© word more frequently used 
for ‘laws of nature ’ in the classical writers, us, c.g., in medical 
works, in Democritus, Xenophun, Plato, and Aristotle, is 
ardyicai. Among the (.reeks, the conception of a natural law 
was probably first definitely applied In the spheres of astronomy 
and medicine. 

a Cf. th»* beginning of his Philosophies nnturalis pHncipia 
mathnnatica : * Missis formig substontlalibus ct qualitaiiuus 
occult is phenomena naturae ad leges niathematicas revocare/ 

8 Werke, cd. 0. Hartenstcin, Leipzig, 1807-09, iv. 300. 


beyond and controlling the concrete facte. Thus 
even within the sphere of nature itself the employ- 
ment of the idea of law is attended with grave 
difficulties and dangers, and the dangers are greatly 
increased when the idea is applied outside that 
sphere, and used as a means of transferring the 
methods of natural science to other provinces of 
human interest. 

2. The application of 1 natural law’ to other 
provinces.— This extension of the idea of law to 
extra-natural data began as early as the 17th cent., 
when, in particular, tne idea was employed in psy- 
chology. The procedure was continued in the 18th 
cent., being now applied to the fields of politics and 
history, but it was in the course of the 19th cent, 
that tne tendoncy reached its highest development, 
and the idea of law became the subject of numer- 
ous disputes regarding method. 

(a) Psychology. — Tne application of natural law 
to the soul was carried out in a most imposing 
manner by Spinoza. For him the entire inward 
life of man was but a texture of single and partic- 
ular occurrences, which work and interlink exactly 
like external things. Psychological laws in the 
stricter sense — c.g., the laws of Association — were 
set forth in particular by English thinkers. In 
Germany, Leiuniz had spoken of the ethico-logical 
laws of the soul, and Wolff made further advances 
on the same lines, while Herbert, again, sought to 
carry mathematical formulae into the inmost life of 
the soul. Modern psychophysics has attempted 
with no small success to give a mathematical form- 
ulation to the relation between bodily and psychi- 
cal processes, and especially between stimulus and 
sensation. Greater difficulties wore encountered in 
the endeavour to interpret not merely the funda- 
mental forms, but also the spiritual content, of 
psychical life on the analogy of natural laws. A 
special theme of controversy hero was the relation 
between natural and moral law, some thinkers en- 
deavouring to bring the two into the closest possible 
relation, while others insisted upon the unmistak- 
able difference between ethical principles and the 
laws of nature. 1 The pre-eminent representative 
of the latter position was Kant, who regarded the 
moral law r , with its imperative of duty, as some- 
thing spontaneous, unique, and superior to all ex- 
perience, and who uncompromisingly opposed the 
freedom which it involves to the necessity of 
nature. Schleiermachcr, on the other hand, con- 
tended for a close connexion between natural 
law and moral law, 8 hut in trying to universal- 
ize the scope of morality ho incurred the danger 
of attenuating its distinctive character. The prob- 
lem is not yet solved, and is still being ceaselessly 
discussed. 8 

(b) Sociology.— In a somewhat different sphere a 
fruitful theme of discussion was introduced by the 
attempt of modern sociology to reduce the social 
life or man to simple Jaws. The main factor in 
this movement was the known fact that by taking 
sufficiently large numbers of human beings the 
fortuitous element of the individual phenomenon 
may he eliminated, and relatively constant aver- 
ages ascertained, and that thereby the phenomena 
of the social sphere are found to be much more 
regular than appears at first sight. 4 By thus 
surveying mankind in large numbers modern sta- 
tistical science has discovered a mass of interesting 

i Of more recent work* W. Windelband’g essay on ' Normen 
und Naturgesctze' in his Pralndien*, Ttibingen, 19U, is specially 
worthy of notice in this connexion. 

« Of. his Werke zur Philosophic, Berlin, 1884-64, ii. 397-417. 

* c.g., by 11. Siebeck, ‘ LJber das Verhaltniaa von Naturgesetz 
und Sittengeset*,' in PkiUmphische Atonatshe/u, xx. [1884] 
821 ff. 

4 The pioneer In this field was the Belgian statistician L. A. J. 
Quetelet (1796-1874), especially in his Stir l’ Homme et U di* 
veloppemmt de He faculty, ou Kseai de physique socials, Paris, 
1836, 2nd ed., Brussels, 1869. 
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facts. It is do doubt true that here certain uni- 
formities have been rather prematurely resolved 
into laws, and that intricate congeries of facts 
have not always been sufficiently broken up into 
their simple elements; but, when all is said, the 
movement has opened fresh avenues of knowledge, 
and given effective incentives to inquiry. 

(c) Economics. — The movement assumed a more 
intense and incisive'phase upon the narrower held 
of economics proper. Here we find two modes of 
interpretation and investigation in conflict with 
each other. The advocates of the one mode sought 
to resolve the economic process into a mere tissue 
of self* regulating elementary movements, and so 
to explain them in accordance with natural laws, 
and tney repudiated all interference in the political 
and social order as a derangement of natural pro- 
cesses. 1 * * The most prominent representative of 
this view is Adam Smith. It was maintained on 
the other side that, if the economic life of mankind 
was not to degenerate into a ruthless struggle of 
each against all, it must be ethically regulated. 
As representing this position the name of Thomas 
Carlyle will suffice. It is indisputable that in 
recent times this ethical view of economics has 
asserted itself more and more effectively in oppo- 
sition to the purely scientific interpretation, and 
that, accordingly, the State has interfered more 
and more actively with economic conditions. 
Modern industry, with its huge manufactories, 
has been the main factor in this development. 

(d) History. — There has been in recent timeB a 
considerable amount of discussion regarding the 
problem of historical laws. The abandonment of 
a religious reading of history has given rise to an 
endeavour to interpret the historical process by its 
own movement, and this again has led thinkers to 
construct a philosophy of history, 9 and to search 
for the laws that control the process. In the 19th 
cent, attempts to understand the movement of 
history as an ordered and articulate process were 
made— from opposite points of view, indeed, though 
not without a certain correspondence in results — by 
Hegel and Comte. Hegel regarded history as a self- 
evolution of the Spirit, which advances by means 
of antithesis, while Comte, by way of the ‘ three 
stages’ in ceaseless progress, arrived finally at an 
intellectual interpretation of phenomena which 
provides a rational comprehension of human life 
as a whole. 

In Germany, within recent years, a subject of 
much discussion and controversy has been the 
relation between history and natural science. 
Certain writers insist strongly upon the profound 
difference between the two, emphasizing tho 
individual or particular character of historical 
processes, and seeing in these tho pre-eminently 
valuable element of history. Windelband* and 
Hickert 4 * are prominent champions of this view, 
and they are supported by the majority of German 
historians. A leading representative of the other 

l On the history of the question see I. Neumann, Jahrbucher 
fur F ationaibkonomie und Statist ik, 3rd *©r., Jena, 1899, who 
(p. 152 ff.) write* : ‘ Kven in antiquity men sought for economic 
and social laws, and next, more especially from the latter half 
of the 17th century, from the days of Iocko and Hobbes, they 
applied the term “law” to the facts of the former [i.e. econ- 
omics], while the physiocrats themselves, in following these 
precedents, cannot be altogether exonerated from the charge 
of having been so influenced by the then all-powerful ideas 
of Natural Right that they were unable to keep such laws of 
events sufficiently distinct from those of the “ought,” or ethical 
laws.' Gf. also his 'Naturgesets und Wirtschaftsgesetz,' In 
Zeitschrift fiir die gesamte StaatsvnSHcnschaft, iii. [1892], and 
F. Eulenburg, ' Naturgeactze und sodale Uesetze,’ in ArehivfUr 
Sozialmssensehaft und Sozialpolitik, xxxL-xxxii. [1910-11]. 

9 The expression ‘ philosophic do l’histoire ’ was first used by 
Voltaire, though not in a technical sense. 

8 W. Wlndelband, ‘Qeschlehte und Naturwissenschaft’ ( Strass - 
burger ficktoratsrede), 1894 (now also in Pralvdieu*). 

4 H. Rickert, Die Grenzen drr naturwissenschajtlichen Be - 

griffsbUdung *, Tubingen, 1913. 


school is Lamprecht, who puts forward the hypo- 
thesis of socio-psychical stages of development 
proceeding in u determinate order. 1 

3. Conclusion.— Thus the idea of * law ’ provides 
an interesting example of the manner in which a 
general tendency works its way into all the various 
fields of human experience, and is used to mould 
them into conformity with the process of nature. 
But we also see here how the distinctive character 
of the several fields forms an olistade to the ten- 
dency, aud how this distinctive character is clearly 
revealed in the attempt to bring the various fields 
into correspondence with the laws of nature. It may 
be said, in general, that, if we are to speak of laws 
in the spiritual sphere at all, the conception of law 
must have quite a different meaning from that 
which it bears in the realm of nature. It is in 
particular the ideas of freedom and individuality 
that prohibit a simple extension of the laws of 
nature to other provinces. 

Litbraturk.— I n addition to the work* cited In tho text of 
the art. of. R. Eucken, Geistige Strihnungen der Gegcnwart*, 
Leipzig, 1909, Eng. tr. Main Currents of Modern Thought , 
London. 1912, p. 195 ff. ; E. Boutroux, Ds lldte dtt la lot 
naturells dans la science et la philosophic. Paris, 1895; W. 
Ktihler, Geiut und Freiheit: allgemeine Kritik dcs G (seizes - 
begrijfcs, Tubingen, 1913. R. EUCKKN. 

LAW (Primitive). — The definition of law, like 
that of religion, is by no means so easy as it looks. 
That framed by the great jurist, John Austin, so 
long dominant in English political philosophy, was 
derived from Hobbes, who in the I7tli cent, elabor- 
ated the theory of paternal government. So high 
did he place the authority of the ruler that lie 
made the king the arbiter, not merely of political 
and social conduct, but even of religion and morals. 
Austin, of course, did not go so far as this. When 
he formulated his theory, tho controversy con- 
cerning the Divine Right of Kings was dead, theo- 
logical and political passion on the question had 
cooled down, and the British Constitution, as 
settled at the Revolution, had been accepted by 
all parties. It was, therefore, necessary only to 
posit a supremo political authority, without theor- 
izing as to its origin or dogmatizing on its proper 
form. According to Austin, positive law (as dis- 
tinguished from the divine law, the moral law, the 
laws of nature, and other laws so called by way of 
analogy, and in his sense not really laws at all)’is a 
rule of conduct prescribed by a sovereign, whether 
an individual or a definite body of men, to a 
member or members of the independent political 
society wherein its author is supreme (Lectures on 
Jurisprudence'* , London, 1861, i. 310). Laws are 
a species of command addressed by a political 
superior to those on whom he has the power and 
the will to intlict evil if his desire expressed in 
the command be disregarded. A sanction, or 
penalty for disobedience, is, therefore, annexed to, 
or implied in, every command of the sovereign — 
that is to say, in this connexion, every law. 

‘Command, duty, and sanction arc inseparably connected 
terms. . . . Each embraces the same ideas as I he* others, though 
each denotes those ideas in a peculiar order or scries ' ( ib . 
pp. 5 f. t U). 

This definition has tho merit of avoiding all 
antiquarian questions and all theological dogma 
and philosophical speculation as to the origin ol 
the supreme authority. It takes tho facts as they 
are in modern civilized States, and as they were in 
imperial Romo, and frames a formula to express 
them. Nothing else was possible to that genera- 
tion. Archaeological inquiry into origins had 
hardly begun in 1832, when Austin’s work was 

1 The controversy as to I lie existence of laws In history is 
analyzed and explained by K. Lernlieun, Lehrbuch der hislor- 
ischen Methods unci der GnchieMsphiUmphi Leipzig, 1908 ; 
cf. also F. Eulenburg, ‘Uber Uesetzinassipkeiten in der Ge* 
schichte (“ historischu Gesctze ”)’, in Arehiojiir Sozialmssen- 
schaft und Sozialpolitik , xxxv. [1912], and art. Hibtoriooraphv 
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first published; or, if it had, it did not interest 
him ; while the science of anthropology had not 
yet come to the birth. But during the last eighty 
or ninety years the extension and necessities of the 
Indian Empire, and the colonial, missionary, com- 
mercial, and scientific enterprises of every civilized 
nation have brought us into more and moro inti- 
mate contact with peoples in every grade of culture 
and every variety of political, economic, and social 
constitution. To all thoughtful persons and to 
most civilized governments it has become obvious 
that the first roquiaite for good administration, as 
well as for missionary and commercial activity, is 
a right comprehension of the ideas and social order 
of nations thus brought under the sway, or at least 
the influence, of the white man. The scientific 
interest of the study lias been quickened by these 
practical considerations, and has resulted in the 
accumulation of a vast amount of material un- 
known to our grandfathers. It has become clear 
that the social and political relations of a people, 
however wild or however backward in culture, 
cannot, and in fact do not, subsist without govern- 
ing rules, and that such rules are equivalent to 
what on a higher plane is called law. 

Moreover, the researches carried on simultane- 
ously with these into the early history of the 
various European nations have emphasized the 
similarity of their original condition to that of 
many barbarous tribes in the present day. They 
have shown not only that the formation of codes 
of written law was gradual, but also that, side by 
side with them, a great body of unwritten but bi rul- 
ing customs continued for ages, and possessed a 
validity and authority of its own. That authority 
antedated any formal prescription by a discover- 
able sovereign. It was recognized and enforced 
from time to time, but not created, by the sove- 
reign’s courts. In short, the customs were to ull 
intents and purposes law equally with the written 
codes. Jurists have thus been compelled to re- 
consider the conception of law, and to take into 
account its historical origins. They could no longer 
content themselves with the a priori dogmatism 
that satisfied Hobbes and Austin. The problem 
how the conception of law may be so widened that 
its definition snail include the rulos obeyed by all 
societies of men, whether savage or civilized, in 
their social and political intercourse became press- 
ing in the latter part of the 191 h century. Various 
solutions have been attempted, of which it will be 
necessary hero to consider only two of the most 
recent. 

P. VinogradofT (Common Sense in Law, London, 
1914, p. 33 If.) argues that the notions of sove- 
reignty and command are not necessary to the 
conception of law, that the term ‘ law ’ cannot be 
confined to a rule of conduct prescribed by the 
head of an independent political society, but ex- 
tends to the rules to which the members of any 
society as such are required to conform, and, finally, 
that law does not rest ultimately on the physical 
sanction of force, but on recognition or agreement. 

* Sooner or later we come to a point where law is obeyed not 
on account of material compulsion, but for other reasons— 
in consequence of reosonablo acceptance or instinctive con- 
formity, or habit, or absence of organized resistance. ... It is 
not the material possibility of coercion so much as the mental 
habit of recognizing rules imposed by social uuthority that is 
decisive in regard to the existence of laws ’(ft. p. 52). 

Thus every part of Austin’s definition is traversed ; 
his elaborato argument for confining the term 
‘law’ to the command of a political superior is 
set aside ; and the sanction to which he attached 
so much importance is abandoned as a test of law, 
so far at loust as it is an appeal to force. 

Direct coercion Ms not absolutely necessary to constitute a 
legal rule.’ It may be ' the most convenient means for enforcing 
law* ; but it cannot be regarded as * the essence of legal rela- 
tions’ (ft. p. 42). 


A sanction of some kind must indeed be implied, 
but it need not be of a material kind, like death, 
imprisonment, or the forfeiture of goods. It 
need not be inflicted by any definite tribunal. It 
may be nothing moro than tho hostility of publio 
opinion, or the contempt of all honourable men. 
Beyond this, law is often obeyed for reasons indi- 
cated above, quite apart from even such vague 
external sanctions. 

VinogradofFs own definition is 'a set of rules 
imposed and enforced by a society with regard to 
the attribution and exercise of power over persons 
and things’ (ib. p. 59). The only point here calling 
for any further observation is the object and pur- 
pose of the rules. Put in another way, laws may 
oe said to be aimed at the delimitation of wills. 
No society could hold together unless the wills 
of the individual members wore limited and re- 
strained ; without this it would bo a mere struggling 
mob ; it would be chaos. It is by means of the 
limitation and direction of wills that it becomes 
an organized community. The rules effecting such 
limitation and direction are the laws of the society. 
But every limitation of one human will gives power 
to other human wills. It defines tho scope within 
which they have free play, and tho conditions 
which thoy must observe to givo effect to the in- 
tentions cither of tho individual or of tho society, 
alike as regards persons and things. Within that 
scope and subject to those conditions, it facilitates 
the exercise or power. 

B. Malinowski in his recent work on The Family 
among the Australian Aborigines (London, 1913, 
pp. 10-15), applying the concept of law to a very 
archaic type of society, reverts to the test of sanc- 
tion. 

' All social organization,’ he argues, 4 implies a series of norms, 
which extend over the whole social life and regulate more or 
lew strictly all the social relations.’ Those norms are of different 
kinds and enforced by different forms of social sanction, lie 
enumerates three. The first kind owes its validity ‘to the evil 
results which are intrinsically connected with their violation.’ 
The norms included under the second head are observed ‘be- 
cause any departure from them would bring general contempt 
and ridiculo upon tho culprit : a form of chastisement to which 
the [Australian] natives are said to be extremely sensitive.' It is 
only to tho third kind, ‘sanctioned by a more direct collective 
action,’ that he applies the term ‘law,’ because such norms 4 enjoy 
an organized, more or less regulated and active social sanction,’ 
involving violent or magical proceedings for the purpose of 
corporal coercion or punishment. 

Lot us oxamino this classification. The first 
kind of norm includes the Arunta prohibition 
against eating meat which has been killed or even 
seen by certain relatives : ‘ The food would dis- 
agree with him [who infringes the rule], and he 
would sicken and suffer severely ’ (Spencer-Gillen*, 
p. 469). 

Similar rules enforced by similar sanctions pre- 
vent boys after initiation from partaking of certain 
food before their wounds have healed, and women 
from eating meat during pregnancy {ib. 471). So 
among the Jajaurung, ‘whenever a female child 
was promised in marriage to any man, from that 
very hour neither he nor tho child’s mother were 
permitted to look upon or hear each other speak, 
nor hear their names mentioned by others ; for 
if they did, they would immediately grow pre- 
maturely old and die* (R. Brough Smyth, Abori- 
gines of Victoria, London, 1878, li. 150). 

Such penalties are what we call supernatural. 
But they are not the only supernatural penalties 
known to the Australian natives. 

If a man among the Arunta, during the early stages of his 
wife’s pregnancy, attempts to throw a spear or boomerang at any 
animal, the spirit of the unborn child, which follows him about, 

4 will cause the weapon to take a crooked course, and the man 
will know that he has lost his skill in tho ebaso and that the 
child is angry with him.* Persistence, despite this warning, 
will largely increase the sickness and sufferings of the pro- 
spective mother (Spenoer-Gillen*, p. 471). Custom requires that 
on a death certain female relatives of the deceased must utter 
frenzied and reiterated lamentations, and must inflict serious 
wounds on themselves or one another, as it In an agony of 
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grief. Omission of these rites results in harm from the spirit 
of the deceased (ib. p. 610). Young members of the tribes about 
the Junction of the Thomson and Barcoo rivers in Queens* 
land are prohibited even from breaking an emu's egg. The 
prohibition is enforced by the threat that 1 the offended spirits 
will shortly raise a storm of thunder and lightning, in which 
the unlucky culprit will probably be struck down ' (K. M. Curr, 
The Australian Race, Melbourne, 1880-87, ii. 877). Among the 
tribes on the north-eastern coast of Queensland an infringement 
of the marriage-rules, the omission to wear the mourning neck- 
lace for the prescribed period, or the eating of forbidden food 
is said to bring on the offonder the anger of a supernatural being 
called Kohln, and sooner or later death in consequence (A. W. 
Howitt, Rative Tribe s o/S.E. Australia, London, 1904, p. 498). 

Tims supernatural penalties are not, even among 
the Blackfellows, simply evil results * intrinsically 
connected with* the violation of the norm, if by 
that phrase be meant an automatic operation of 
tho sanction. They are often attributed to the 
action of ghosts and other imaginary or super- 
human boings. On higher planes of culture we 
are familiar with offences against the gods, and 
innumerable tales are told of tho vengeance of an 
outraged divinity. In this class of trespass wo 
havo to do with violations of a social rule that 
are so alien from ordinary conduct that they entail 
religious horror, expressed in tlio fear of a special 
kind of punishment. It is this horror that makes a 
supernatural penalty a social sanction. When the 
misfortune looked upon as the penalty overtakes 
a man, it is regarded as evidence of the trespass. 
The horror then fastens upon the guilty person and 
segregates him from his fellows. On the other 
hand, the consciousness of guilt often operates 
with overwhelming effect on tho mind : men have 
been known to die from sheer terror when they 
have recognized their offence, though committed 
unintentionally. 

Maori chiefs were fenced about with a very strict tabu. Not 
merely their persons, but everything which had come into con- 
tact with them, everything that had onco belonged to them, 
was sacred. If an inferior made use of any such object, the 
tabu would kill him. Tannui, a high chief, once loBt his tinder- 
box. Several persons who were so unfortunate as to find it 
and light their pipes from it, without knowing that it belonged 
to him, actually died from fright when they learned who the 
owner was (R. Taylor, Te Ika a Maui : Mew Zealand and its 
Inhabitants 9, London, 1870, p. ]C4). 

Thus the supernatural sanction becomes itself an 
agent to preserve the norm recognized by society, 
apart from any penalty directly inflicted by the 
organized action of the community. But, while 
this is so, and while the operation of tho community 
is indirect, acting through the conscience of the 
guilty man, tho punishment is none the less of 
social origin. It is, therefore, not easy to see how 
a norm thus guarded can be distinguished from a 
law. Bub society is by no means always satisfied 
with this indirect penalty. Tho religious horror 
entailed by the trespass takes an active form, 
treats the offender with general contempt and 
ridicule, or with loathing, and drives him away, 
or even puts him to death— perhaps with all his 
family — and destroys all his possessions. 

A familiar example is that of Aclian, who, for appropriating 
a small portion of the spoil of Jericho which had been banned by 
Jahweh, was with his sons and daughters stoned to death, while? 
all his property was burned, together with the corpses (Jos 7 ,JSf ). 
When King Uzziah trenched upon the prerogative of the priest- 
hood by presuming to burn incense in the Temple at Jerusalem, 
the supernatural sanction immediately took effect : he was 
smitten with leprosy. Now, leprosy involved exclusion from 
religious rites and segregation from society. Uzziah, there- 
fore, was cut off from the house of the Lord, and from the 
exercise of his royal office; he was shut up in a separate 
dwelling for the rest of his life, and Jotharn his son was made 
regent (2 Ch Lv 13«f). Orestes, after putting his mother 
to death, was seized with madness and pursued by her Erinyes. 
IIo fled not merely from them, but from the vengeance of the 
Argivea. When he came to Troezen, no one would admit him to 
his house. Ho was kept in a state of tabu until he was purified 
and cleansed from the guilt of matricide (Pausanias, ii. 81). 

These events represent the consequences that 
flowed in law and practice from oflences primarily 
punishable by the supernatural powers. Such 
offences were visited with tho whole weight of 
social indignation. 


It is, in fact, impossible, if we have regard to 
the test of sanction only, to draw a strict line 
between the threo categories into which Malinowski 
divides the social norms as known in Australia 
One form of sanction frequently implies, or results 
in, another. It is not only in comparatively higher 
forms of civilization that the first class of norms 
(roughly corresponding to what in Homan law was 
called fas) is enforced by a sanction beyond the 
supernatural penalty. The painful man i testations 
already mentioned of mourning for a death among 
tli© Arunta are a norm prescribed by society, and 
society does not leave retribution for non-compliance 
entirely to the ghost ; it inflicts on the offender 
the contempt and ridicule of his fellows. Obviously 
a similar penalty must also follow the infraction 
of othor norms of the same class, though not ex- 
pressly mentioned by our authorities. Indeed, so 
strongly do the aborigines feel on some of them 
(the marriage- rules, for instance) that no doubt 
ean bo entertained of punishment by violent meas- 
ures, independent of the supernatural sanction. 

Nor can these consequences be eonlined to cases 
where the religious horror is aroused by violation 
of the norm, as in the illustrations already given. 
To take a single example outside the Australian 
area — 

Among the Dakotas of N. America certain relatives are for- 
bidden to address one another by name. Offenders against 
this rule, both men and women, have been known to be 
punched by having their clothes cutoff their hacks ami thrown 
away (J. G. Frazer, Totemisn i and Exoyamy, London, 1910, 
iii. 112). 

Clearly tho destruction of the clothing was only 
part of the retribution ; it must havo involved also 
the contempt of the community. 

Punishment, when directly inflicted by society, 
is the expression of society’s reprobation ; and its 
severity roughly corresponds to the intensity of 
the feeling aroused by the offence. The mildest 
form in which public opinion thus declares itself 
against tho offender is ridicule and contempt. 
Tlicso are a very real sanction— most of all in 
relatively primitive societies, where numbers aro 
small and the individual members are brought 
into close contact, for escape is difficult, if not 
impossible. When active measures aro taken, it 
is because the feeling aroused by the trespass is 
more intense, amounting to indignation, ab- 
horrence, or fear. But, where active measures 
are appropriate, they are not always taken by 
the community as a whole; they may he left to 
the group more directly aggrieved. When a man 
is slain, an offence is committed against the com- 
munity at large ; but over and above this his kin 
is the sufferer by the loss of a member, and by the 
injury to its prestige, so that it devolves on the 
kindred to obtain reparation by slaying in turn 
the criminal or some member of his clan. The 
avengers are supported in such a case by public 
opinion. They are in effect the instruments of 
society; and the knowledge) that they are thus 
acting in accordance with tho mos major uni and 
the tacit concurrence of the community strengthens 
their hands, and tonds to be a powerful deterrent 
from wanton violation of tho peace. When, how- 
ever, death is imputed to witchcraft, active con- 
currence of the community in retaliation is apt to 
occur. Witchcraft— hostile magic— is forbidden 
by all relatively primitive societies. It is a secret 
treason from which no one feels safe, a subtle 
danger threatening all alike. It therefore arouses 
an agony of apprehension, fury, and abhorrence, 
and everybody joins in the hue and cry after tho 
suspectecf criminal. 

This is true even among a people so peaceful ami little 
disposed to violence as the Eskimos. Nor do they limit public 
interference to cases of witchcraft; for, when a man has 
rendered himself generally obnoxious, cither by witchcraft or 
in any other way, some one is deputed to put him to death 
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i t). Grants, Hitt . of Greenland, London. 1767, 1. 194 ; F. Boas, 
Jtttf. Amor. Hut. Nat. Hitt. xv. [New York, 1901-07] 117, 467). 
The weak point here, as a more recent writer on the Eskimos 
remarks, is that the death of the man, however intolerable he 
may have made himself, even to his kindred, may start a blood- 
feud between the kindred and those who have been the in- 
struments of society in punishing him with death. The 
power of publio opinion is, however, so strong that ‘ the mere 
knowledge of having displeased the community would be 
severe punishment in itself,’ and, therefore, likely to restrain 
an ill-disposod person from carrying his evil or reckless pro- 

S msities to an extremity (V. Stefansson, My Life with the 
tkiino, London, 1918, p. 865). On tho other hand, so far from 
implacable are the Eskimos that a serious fault— even one that 
may imperil the entire community by the violation of a quasi- 
religious tabu— may often be redeemed by public confession. 

But to fix attention on the sanction— and that 
a penal sanction— as tho tost of law in a com- 
munity relatively primitive is to limit the defi- 
nition of law to that which concerns what we call 
crimes. It is to ignore whole provinces of law. 
The religious side of life, so far as it is enforced 
by sanctions not involving the organized and 
regulated action of the community, is entirely 
omitted from consideration. No one who knows 
how profoundly what we in our contempt are apt 
to call ‘superstition’ dominates savage life can 
fail to appreciate the seriousness of the omission. 
So slowly and reluctantly, indeed, is religion 
separated from law that even to-day the ecclesi- 
astical law is part of tho law of the land in some 
highly civilized countries. In the oaths daily 
exacted in our courts we have a perpetual witness 
to the large share formerly taken ny religion in 
tho administration of the law. Oaths are an 
appeal to tho divinity to attest the truth of the 
evidence. They are a relic of the ordeals once 
held conclusively to determine on which side 
justice lay. Such ordeals arc still in use in the 
lower culture. Courts of law are there often held, 
as they were in classic times, in the temples of 
the gods and under the presidency of priests and 
medicine-men ; nor had such practices ceased in 
Europe until the Middle Ages came to a close. 

Equally, no account is taken of the class of 
rights enforcible by civil procedure, which has 
attained so remarkable a development among the 
black races of Africa. Among those rights the 
rights to property, directly or indirectly, occupy 
an important place. Private property is but 
feebly represented in the social institutions of 
the Australian natives; and the complaints that 
come before the tribal elders savour much more of 
the criminal than of what we should call the civil 
jurisdiction. Henco it may not have been neces- 
sary for Malinowski to take into account this 
class of rights. When, however, we come to 
inquire whether his definition can l>e applied to 
social conditions elsewhere, we cannot overlook 
them. 

No less serious is the omission of constitutional 
law. Low as they are in the scale of civilization, 
the Australian savages are not quite ignorant of 
constitutional law. Tho population is composed 
of a number of tribes, each of which occupies 
exclusively a tract of country. The boundaries 
of this tract are recognized by the adjacent tribes. 
The members of the tribe are bound together by 
a common language and common institutions, 
differing more or less from those of their neighbours, 
and by a feeling of solidarity, if not a definite 
alliance. Each tribe is divided into local groups. 
There is no chief of a whole tribe ; but each local 
group, speaking generally, has its headman, whose 
authority, in most cases, is real but vague, depend- 
ing largely on his personal qualities, lie is 
assisted by a council of the elders, which deals 
with the internal affairs of the group and its 
external relations, and whose decision is the 
supreme authority. The office of headman is 
sometimes hereditary, though even then it is 


frequently conditioned by ability. The local 
group is made up of families, each of them raled 
by the husband and father, with large powers over 
his wife and children, and often his grandchildren. 
Local groups are independent of one another, but 
frequently unite for the purposes of war and of 
religious riteB and festivals. The tribe is, more- 
over, with rare exceptions, divided into exogamous 
totemic clans, descendible sometimes only through 
females, in other cases only through males. In 
the latter case the clan tends to be coincident with 
the local group, for the wife usually goes to reside 
at the husband’s camp. The Australian organi- 
zation is thus rudimentary; it is none the less 
real on that account. Tnat of the Andaman 
islanders is in most respects even more rudi- 
mentary, except that they recognize the authority, 
though very limited, of a chief of the tribe over 
tho various local groups. 

A type of constitution, very interesting because It clearly 
shows now the social and political relations of a people are 
dependent upon economic conditions, is that of the Yakuts. 
They inhabit the steppes of north-eastern Siberia. In former 
times they were almost entirely dependent on their herds of 
horses, which found pasturage on the steppe and supplied their 
owners with food and the material tor clothing and shelter. 
The minimum drove on which a family of four persons could 
live consisted of ten hend, that is to say, live mares, one 
Btallion, one two-year-old, one one-year-old, and two suckling 
colts. This would hardly keep such a family from distress. A 
maximum, on the other hand, of from three hundred to five 
hundred head would allow a community of fifty persons to live 
in comparative ease. This community, whether large or small, 
would he composed of individuals who seein to liavo regarded 
one another as related, and may be referred to us the kindred, 
or til. Between the members of the sib there was community 
of guo<ls. Kindred seems formerly to have been traced ex- 
clusively In the femule, but is now traced in the male, line. 
The number of persons comprised in the sib is thus dependent 
upon the number of a herd that can be pastured at any given 
station and the number of persons who can be found to manage 
and be maintained by it. Every tib belongs to some tribe, 
called ulus, and sub-tribe, or nasleg. The land of each tribe 
is apportioned, and from time to time re-apportioned, between 
the sub-tribes, and that of the sub-tribe is still more frequently 
re-apportioned between the aga-ussa, or kindreds. Every 
kindred chooses a deputy tor this purpose, and everv nasleg 
an officer to supervise the deputies. But these officials do not 
appear to have any other authority. The tib (and, so far as 
can be gathered, the nasleg) is governed by a mass meeting or 
general assembly of the silt (or nasleg), at which the common 
affairs are settled by the oldest and most influential members, 
but subject to the general opinion. The sib was frequently 
subdivided, for the convenience of tending the herds, into 
smaller families. Of such a family the father was the head. 
It held together so long os his influence was paramount, or 
until the necessity to divide the herd arose. In the family the 
younger members were subjected to the elder, these to the 
head, and the women to the men. War, whon it took place, 
generally arose, if the traditions are to be trusted, from the 
stealing of women or cattle. The feeling of solidarity between 
members of the sib was very strong. A blood-feud was the 
consequence of murder ; but meotings with ceremonies for 
reconciliation were an institution. It nardly needs to be said 
that the spread of civilization, and the consequent introduction 
of new means of livelihood, new luxuries, and new ideas of 
property, have greatly modified tho ancient customs, which in 
the more southerly and fertile districts are now to a great 
extent broken up, and even on the open staples of the north 
are in decay (W. G. Sumner, JA1 xxxi. [1001] 66 ff.). 

On the whole, in a wide but j>oor and thinly 
peopled land the life of the Yakuts, occupied witu 
the care of their herds and the occasional diversions 
of hunting and fishing, w as externally one of peace. 
That of the Maoris of New Zealand, in utterly 
different conditions, was one of continual warfare. 
Every winter a raid was planned on some neigh- 
bouring tribe, and every summer it was executed 
with cannibalism and other circumstances of bar- 
barity. For such a life a different organization 
w as needed. 

The pcoplo dwelt in strongly stockaded pas, or fortresses, 
and militarism developed a hereditary aristocracy. They were 
divided into tribes, occupying separate districts, at the head of 
each of which was a chief, who web by virtue of his descent 
enveloped In a sanctity called tapu (whence our word * tabu ’), 
which varied in intensity with bis rank. The tribe was sub- 
divided into grates, each distinguished by its own patronymio 
and governed by its own chief; and the lowest unit was the 
family. The religion of the Maoris was practically the worship 
of ancestors. The prestige of the chiefs was largely that of their 
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ancestry. The tapu that encircled them was derived not merely 
from their own pergonal power, but from the divine forefathers 
of whom they were both children and priests. A curious con- 
sequence of the value thus attaohed to heredity was that the 
eldest son of a ohief was deemed higher in rank than his father. 
On the birth of a son the prestige of the father, or at least some 
portion of it, was automatically transferred to the child. He 
was a step upwards in the anoestral ladder, with a longer array 
of forefathers. Within the family the paternal authority was 
nearly absolute. Slavery was oomraon ; and the head of the 
family ootUd put his slaves to death with impunity. If he ven- 
tured, however, to go the length of taking the life of wives or 
children, he would in the former case be liable to a claim for 
compensation or to vengeance at the hands of the kindred of the 
tnuraered wife ; in the latter case he would be o&llod to aocount 
by the tribe. The power of a chief also was nominally absolute 
within his gens or tribe, as the oase might be. Both domestic 
and foreign affairs, however, were debated by the principal 
chiefs in open assembly, at which the warriors, women, and 
even children were allowed to speak. The chiefs were thus 
made amenable to publio opinion, though the Anal decision 
apparently rested with them. 4 Public quarrels between chiefs 
are referred to the rangdtira nut, or bead of the tribe, and his 
fiut is generally oonolusivo. His authority is much respected ; 
yet subordination is scarcely known, as, provided a chief Is 
satisfied with his people, they may be insolent to any other 
party, independent of his authority; the poople supporting 
their chief, who in turn winks at their exactions and ill conduct.' 
Buch a state of things, it is obvious, would give abundant pre- 
text for the wars to which the people were addicted. The head 
of the tribe wus not necessarily the leader in war; the war- 
chief was elected (J. 8. Polack, Manners and Customs of the 
New Zealanders , London, 1840, i. OOff., ii. 2Sff., 34 fl.; Taylor, 
op- cit. p. 860 ff. ; K. Tregoar, JAI xix. 11889] 112). 

The Bantu and Negro populations of Africa are 
also all more or less warlike. Without going into 
details, which would be tedious as well as unneces- 
sary in view of the diilerent types of society already 
presented, it may be said that among them a still 
nigher organization has been developed, culminat- 
ing in kingdoms ruled by hereditary momirchs 
surrounded by hosts of officials, maintaining an 
elaborate ceremonial, having a standing army, 
and whose subjects are graded into classes, each 
with its own occupation, rights, and duties; the 
whole edifice resting, it may be, on the slavory of 
a conquered tribe. 

Constitutional law, in truth, is the very frame- 
work of society. It is the foundation-norm. W ith- 
out it there can lie no regulated limitation of wills ; 
society falls into anarchy ; it ceases to exist. The 
possibility of this result is not within the contem- 
plation of any community. Consequently consti- 
tutional law rarely or never has any definite penal 
sanction attached to its observance, even in the 
highest civilization. But this does not entitle us 
to deny it the name of law. 

Again, international law must be recognized 
wherever there is contiguity or intercourse be- 
tween two or more independent tribes or peoples. 
It certainly exists in Australia. Strict formality 
governs the relations between tribe and tribe. 
There is a way of accrediting messengers which 
renders their persons sacred ; there are rulos con- 
cerning meetings for barter, for the celebration of 
religions and other rites, for mutual conference 
and the settling of intertribal differences, for 
intertribal hospitality, and even for the prosecu- 
tion of war. Such rules are also found on other 

J danes of culture, though some of them may be 
lisregarded where a warlike and arrogant people 
comcB into contact with a feebler one, or whore 
passions are greatly excited. On the whole, how- 
ever, it is true to say that, while the conventions 
of international relations are very seldom provided 
with a formal sanction, they are habitually ob- 
served, and their breach is liable to be Beriously 
resented. 

For these reasons we cannot regard the test of 
sanction as satisfactory ; we are driven back upon 
that of recognition. Where a rule is generally 
recognized, it may be said to be imposed and en- 
forced by society, whether or not a definite external 
sanction be annexed to it. For public opinion and 
the individual conscience will co-operate to ensure 


its observance. We may then define law as a set 
of rules imposed and enforced by a society, for the 
conduct of social and political relations. 

To a large extent morality and law cover the 
same ground. The law of every community is an 
index to its morals; and especially is it so with 
relatively primitive peoples. Among them the 
standard oi the collective conscience is external ; 
tbe idea of motive as affecting the value of an act 
has not yet been fully evolved. To such peoples, 
for instance, the unconscious violation of a tabu 
entails the samo guilt as the most deliberate ; it is 
equally heinous to slay a man by accident and with 
malice aforethought. The distinction drawn by 
our morality between the diilerent classes of homi- 
cide, and adopted by our law, matters nothing to 
them; bloodshed even in self-defence demands 
atonement. Until the individual conscience has 
been cultivated by the reflexion of generations 
on the social norms and their adaptation to the 
changing environment, and until tho emotions 
have been disciplined and directed with some con- 
scious eilort, if not to the general wellbeing, at all 
events to the maintenance of the existing customs 
and constitution of society, morality cannot emerge 
as distinct from law. The process commencos early. 
It is indispensable to the growth of civilization. It 
is one of the most important dynamic forces con- 
tributory to that growth. But its operation is 
slow. 

On the other side, law is concerned with pro- 
cedure. Actively to enforce compliance with the 
rules governing a society, or to punish non-com- 
pliance, certain steps have to bo taken, and certain 
forms observed ; otherwise tho enforcement is law- 
less violence or individual caprice ; it has not the 
consent and the power of the collectivity behind 
it. These forms are frequently, in the early stages 
of culture, crude enough ; hut they are forms re- 
cognized as the proper means of obtaining repara- 
tion for wrong. The sentence of death passed by a 
band of Eskimos on an obnoxious person, though 
passed in his absence and without Iris knowledge, 
is the sentence of the community, given in a manner 
more or leas formal. In Australia such a decision 
would be arrived at by consultations of the govern- 
ing elders. In either case it would carry the weight 
of the community. When tho duty of retaliation 
for the death or injury of a man is left to his 
kin, it is because this is the recognized means of 
restraining lawless aggiession. Stigina ami con- 
tempt would follow their neglect of vengeance ; 
but for others to interfere would be to commit a 
new offence, to arouse a new l>lood-feud ; it would 
be outside their duty ; it would not be in pursu- 
ance of the law. Tho feuds resulting from ibis 
method of enforcing the norm against bloodshed 
within the community are, however, in time per- 
ceived to lead to new dangers. To obviate tlicso 
more than one method is available. The rule of a 
life for a life is commuted for a pecuniary compen- 
sation, agreed on between the parties or assessed 
by a recognized tribunal. With the advance of 
culture this is often, as among tho ancient in- 
habitants of the British Isles, both Collie and 
Teutonic, elaborated into a regular scale of pay- 
ments in accordance with the rank of the victim, 
and is applied to other injuries— to those against 
property as well as against the person. 'Hie be- 
ginnings of the practice of referring outrages for 
redress to a recognized tribunal appear very low 
down in culture. 

Among the tribes of south-western Victoria ‘ persons accused 
of wrong-doing get one month's notice to appear before the 
assembled tribes —probably the tribe of the complainant and 
that of the defendant— ‘ and l*e tried, on pain of being outlawed 
and killed’ (J. Dawson, Australian Aborigines, Melbourne, 
1881, p. 76). ‘ In the Narrimcri tribe offender* were brought 
before the Tendi (counoil of old men) for trial. For instance, 
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if a member of one clan had been in time of peace killed by one 
of another clan, the clansmen of the latter would send to the 
friends of the murderer, and invite them to bring him for trial 
before the united TencUs. If, after trial, he were found guilty 
of committing the crime, he would be punished according to 
his guilt ' (Howitb, 341). It is a very wide-spread practioe of the 
Negro and Bantu peoples, equally in cases of what we should 
call a civil dispute and of crime, to have recourse to* palaver 
—which is, in effect, an action at law. The accused is summoned 
before a properly constituted court, a trial takes place, wit- 
nesses aro examined, advocates are beard, and sentence isjriven. 
Only then can punitive measures be taken against the offender 
or the person liable on the claim. In certain oaseB, such as an 
accusation of witchcraft, the matter is decided by means of an 
ordeal, under which the accused may dio. Such is the con- 
fidence felt in the palaver that the blood-feud hns recoded more 
and more into the background. Indeed, in at least one tribe in 
the Congo basin, recent scientific explorers have been unable to 
discover a trace of it (E. Torday and T. A. Joyce, Lee Duahonno, 
Brussels, 1910, p. 76). 

With procedure morals have little directly to do. 
It is sufficient that its rules are park of the law, 
and as such must he observed. How far any modi- 
fication of those rules has in relatively primitive 
communities arisen out of moral considerations is 
ft question to determine which the data do not at 
present exist. 

The question must he answered : Whence does 
a law derive that recognition which determines its 
validity as a rule imposed and enforced by society ? 
Even in highly organized and civilized communi- 
ties the answer given by Austin is incomplete 
and unsatisfactory. For, though the written law 
expressed by a specific act of legislation is a rule 
definitely formulated ami prescribed by the sove- 
reign power, we are still left without any account 
of the source of that large body of rules equally 
binding on the community and known as the ‘ un- 
written law,* in England called the ‘common law.’ 
In many modern States the law is wholly con- 
tained in a code supplemented and amended by 
subsequent legislation. Where there is no code, 
legislation presupposes, and ih ultimately founded 
on, the unwritten law. This unwritten law is 
found expressed in judicial decisions given upon 
the cases brought before the courts from time to 
time. This was a process well known in ancient 
Homan jurisprudence. Decisions merely profess 
to declare the pre-existing law, and apply it to the 
relations of the parties in litigation. They may, 
in effect., formulate and make binding a now rule. 
If so, this is done by adopting and applying sorao 
principle already held by the community to be 
morally binding. When the result is generally 
accepted, tho decision becomes law ; and, though 
not formally an act of legislation, it has the same 
consequences. Otherwise it is overruled by a sub- 
sequent decision, or by tho sovereign power. 

In a relatively primitive society there is not 
always an authority capable of formulating a 
legislative act. All laws are unwritten. They 
depend for their validity, like the decisions of 
English judges, on acceptance and recognition. 
To a large extent they come down from renioto 
and unrecorded antiquity ; and on that plane of 
culture the forces of conservatism, influential as 
they are with us, wield immensely greater power. 
Tho custom of the fathers acquires a religious 
sanction beyond and apart from its appropriate- 
ness to the circumstances and condition of the 
people. The feeling was accurately if not com- 
pletely expressed by tho Ikeotian who told an 
mauisitive and supercilious foreigner that he knew 
only one thing, namely, that it was right to main- 
tain the customs of one’s ancestors, and that it was 
not right to apologize for them to foreigners. The 
answer was incomplete because it did not give 
ail equate expression to the awe, the religious fear, 
the devotion — in short, the complex of emotions — 
that guard and preserve the institutions of savage 
society. 

The crmnihiil Fang, we are Informed, are not only * not quick 
to adopt reforms or to introduce new methods; they are more 


or less the slaves of custom, end have a superstitious dread of 
departing from ancestral habits '—and this in ‘ all the proceed- 
ings of life ' (JA I xxlx. [1899] 80). The inhabitants of the island 
of Serangr, one of the Moluccas, ore reported to have on aversion 
to novelties, and to be very superstitious and much attached to 
their ancient usages. ‘ Custom is for them the law, and not to 
follow it is in their eyes not merely an outrage on It, but also 
an insult to the forefathers from whom the old customs have 
descended ’ (J. G. F. Riedel. De aluik- en krocuharige raaaen 
timehen Selebes en Papua , The Hague, 1886, p, 97). The same 
tale Is told almost everywhere. To such lengths did a Bechuana 
chief carry his objection to change that, when one of his tribes- 
men had obtained some maize and planted it. although he 
allowed him to reap and eat of It, he would not allow him to 
plant it a second time, because It was a plant ' unknown to the 
fathers' (T. Arbounaet and F. Dauinas, Exploratory Tour , Gape 
Town, 1846, p. 172). Innovations are indeed often punished as 
a crime. Among the Arunta 'any infringement of custom, 
within certain limitations, is visited with sure and often severe 
punishment' (Spenoer-GUlcn*, p. Ilf.); while among the Ban- 
gala on the Upper Congo Adherence to custom Is secured by the 
fear of being charged with witchcraft; in other words, that is 
the ponalty imposed by society on him who departs from it 
(J. II. Weeks, JAl xxxix. [1909] 108). 

Tho circumstances and condition of a people, 
however, are never quite Btoadfast; they are al- 
ways changing, although slowly and insensibly, 
with everything else in the world. Appropriate 
customs arise gradually and unmarked, and aro 
adapted from time to time to these slow changes 
with the same gradual ami imperceptible pro- 
gression. Honco to the members of such a society 
thoir customs frequently appear to bo unchanged 
from the beginning, tho unaltering bequest of the 
wisdom of the primeval ancestors, or a necessary 
part of the scheme of things without which they 
cannot conceive of the existence of society. Yet 
it is evident that both the original customs them- 
selves and the changes that they undergo, however 
gradually and imperceptibly, must have been initi- 
ated by individuals. Tho collective opinion and 
the collective will are merely tho concurrence of 
individual opinions and individual wills. Percep- 
tion of this individual action is indicated in the 
traditions of many peoples ; and, though the tra- 
dition of individual legislation may not in any 
specific case be trustworthy as history, it assuredly 
points to a consciousness of the fact of change and 
of change by individual initiation. Sometimes, no 
doubt, a Lycurgus might arise, and by force of his 
personality and genius impress his countrymen 
with his opinions and will to the extent of legis- 
lation. More usually a change, when recognized 
as such, is tho result of long and repeated discus- 
sions among the leaders of the tribe. Spencer and 
Gillen give sound reasons for thinking that this is 
a course from time to time adopted by the abori- 
gines of Central Australia {up. cit., p. 12). If they 
are right, tho conclusion cannot be limited to tho 
tribes described by them. Such a change would not 
be ventured upon unless the elders were satisfied 
that the tribe was ripe for it. When announced, 
it would have to run the gauntlet of criticism by 
the whole tribe, and its validity would ultimately 
rest on general acceptance. In the lapso of time 
the superseded law might sink out of memory ; the 
new law would then he regarded as of primeval 
authority. 

At a somewhat later stage in civilization the 
lawgiver invokes the authority of the gods for his 
legislation. The Mosaic Law is ascribed to Jah- 
weh ; IJainmurabi receives his famous code from 
Shamash ; Minos is instructed by Zens. In this 
way the general acceptance ancl permanence of 
the law would be secured by investing it with the 
sanctity of religion. The same intention is visible 
in the legislation of Kin^ Alfred the Great, who, 
in collecting and adapting tho laws of his pre- 
decessors, placed at the head of the compilation 
the divinely inspired Decalogue and other Mosaic 
precepts. Acceptance is facilitated by the indis- 
tinction still characteristic of tho institutions of 
such a society. We may analyze them under tho 
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heads of law, religion, medicine, morals, and so 
forth ; we may distinguish between different kinds 
of law ; we may sever religion from medicine and 
medicine from magic; the members of the com- 
munity itself do none of these tilings; no such 
analysis is possible to them. All their insti- 
tutions are for them bound together into one 
equally authoritative and homogeneous whole. 
Each is part of all the rest, and cannot be severed 
from them. They see nothing extravagant in 
publishing a code in the name of a god, nothing 
incongruous in combining in the same code ritual, 
moral, agricultural, and medical with what we 
understand by strictly juridical prescriptions, pro- 
hibitions of homicide, rape, theft, and fraud with 
meticulous directions as to food— wlmt must bo 
avoided, what may be eaten, and how it must be 
prepared— the treatment of disease, the method of 
tillage, and the garb in mourning. The same code 
in the same divine name and with equal authority 
may make regulations for the conduct of com- 
mercial transactions and of the most intimate 
conjugal relations, as well as for a complex and 
splendid ceremonial of divine worship. All these 
are part of the national institutions, equally carry- 
ing the sense of obligation, and all actively fostering 
the sense of solidarity ; therofore no impropriety 
can be felt in ascribing them to the same source. 

The indistinction thus found has always been 
one of the chief hindrances to missionary enter- 
prise. To break with one custom is to break with 
all ; to renounce the religious ideas of the ancestors 
is to renounce the entire scheme of culture with 
which they are bound up. The same indistinction 
lias retarded scientific inquiry into the jurispru- 
dence of the lower culture. Observers have been 
apt to record practices, not law. Striking and 
superficial differences between savage culture and 
ours have riveted the attention, to the neglect of 
the principles underlying all social organization. 
Consequently the meaning of those differences has 
too frequently been missed, and their place in the 
development of civilization has been misunderstood. 

Thus in a scientific periodical we are told by a writer who has 
lived and laboured among the tribe : ‘ The Fang have no system 
of law, no judge or tribunal for punishment of crime.’ Yet he 
immediately goes on to say: ‘Theft, murder, offences against 
the person are all settled according to native custom * ; and he 
describes the procedure for the purpose ( JAI xxix. 78). 

A definite procedure for the purpose of settling 
claims that else will blossom into open warfare 
may not be literally a system of law ; it is at all 
events a long step in the evolution of jurisprudence. 
But the observation quoted shows that what the 
writer has in miml is a highly civilized judicial 
system, such as he lias been familiar with in his 
nativo land. He must be aware that the Fang, 
like all other tribes, have a body of customs having 
the force of law. They are the rules generally 
recognized and habitually observed, by means of 
which Fang society is held together. The par- 
ticular procedure which he describes, if it discloses 
the want of a functionary armed with judicial 
authority, is not a picturesque but haphazard prac- 
tice without sanction or recognition ; it is a real 
juridical process. The author exhibits it by means 
of an example, thus : 

* A Fang of the Esisis clan steals goods or a woman from a 
Fang of the Nge clan. The Nge who has been wronged does 
not go to the offender for settlement, he goes to another near 
town and shoots the first goat he sees in the street, or, if very 
angry, ho may shoot a woman. The owner of the goat or woman 
demands of the Nge his reason for doing so. The Nge replies, 
" An Esisis” (giving the man's name) " nas wronged me ; 1 put 
the palaver (his offenoe) on you.” The third party then goes to 
the Esisis and says, “An Nge "(giving the mans named “has 
shot my goat (or woman) because you have made trouble with 
him ; he has put your palaver (trouble) on me. You must pay 
me ! " The original offender is now responsible and liable to 
two parties.' 

These steps are thus the formal and regular pre- 
liminary to a palaver, and are as well understood 


over a considerable area of the continent of Africa 
as the king’s writ or a police-court summons in 
Great Britain. So far from starting with an ex- 
plosion of random rage, they are ingeniously 
calculated to enlist the active interference of a 
third party, and to render the wrong-doer liable 
in a double penalty — to the person injured by him- 
self in respect of the original wrong, and to the 
third party in respect of the loss suffered by him 
at the hands of the latter. The palaver is publicly 
‘talked* by the representatives of the respective 
parties before the representatives of their re- 
spective clans. Though it docs not appear that 
tiiese have any direct power to impose a line or 
order payment of the claims, such a discussion 
must in most cases tend to compose the differ- 
ences, for it infox ms the pnblic fully on the merits 
of the dispute. And the aggressor knows that, if he 
fails to ‘cut* the palaver, by paying a reasonable 
compensation to the satisfaction of the aggrieved 
parties and their clans, he and his clan will have 
to run the certain risk of hostilities by two clans ' 
with public opinion behind them. Tno process, 
therefore, offers powerful incentives to peace, 
doubtless actively assisted by the representatives 
of the clans involved. 

It is, of course, perfectly true that the laws of 
the Fang, and of all other relatively primitive 
societies, extend (as has been pointed out above) 
to many subjects that in the progress of civiliza- 
tion have dropped out of legislation. The use of 
the term ‘law* in common parlance limits it to 
acts of the legislature and such other rules as are 
recognized by the courts of justice. It obscures 
for us the fact that many of the rules which we 
observe in daily life, though they are not amenable 
to the king’s courts, are laws which have their own 
sanction, and breach of which will subject us to 
penalties tending to exclude us from the society 
of our fellows and make life burdensome in other 
ways. By virtue of the indistinction which wo 
have already noted, savage mentality, though ad- 
mitting a difference in the penalties, heaps all these 
rules together os customs. As such they are sacred. 
All alike they rest on a traditional basis ; together 
they constitute the ethos of the society, which is 
not likely to ho infringed. The variance of our 
point of view from that of tho savage, the indiffer- 
ence or the comparative leniency with which wo 
regard some acts or omissions that seem highly 
important to him, and the emphasis which wo lay 
on other acts or omissions that he treats as trivial 
are a measure of tho distance of our civilization 
from his, and should not blind us to the fact that 
what we call tho customs of a tribe are as much a 
body of laws as tho Code NapoUon . 

LiTBitATURB.— -Tho bu balance of the laws of peoples in the 
lower culture is mostly to be gathered from the general ac- 
counts of travellers, missionaries, and scientific explorers ; and 
ils collection and comparison is as laborious a process as any 
other branch of anthropological inquiry. In some instances, 
however, European rulers have for purposes of government 
found it necessary to collect and in some measure codify the 
laws of their subject-peoples, notably on the continent of 
Africa. Among such collections may be mentioned A Com- 
pendium of Kafir Laws and Customs, compiled by direction of 
J. Maclean, Cape Town, 18G0 ; Report and Proceedimjs with 
Appendices of the Government. Commission on Motive Lairs and 
Customs , published by the Government of tho Cape of Good 
Hope, Cape Town, 1883 (a very valuable collection); Les Cou- 
funic* indigenes de la C6te d’Ivoire, by F. J. Cloxel and R. 
Villamur, Paris, 1902 (a comprehensive juridical work giving 
the laws of the various tribes separately); Fault Customary 
Laws, a briej Introduction to the Principles of the Native Laws 
and Customs of the Fanti and Akan Sections of the Cold Coast, 
with a Selection o/ Cases thereon decided in the Law Courts, by 
John Mensah Sarbah, London, 181)7 (the author was a Negro 
barrister practising in the Courts ; comparison of this with the 
last-mentioned work affords an admirable example of the differ- 
ence between tho French ami English methods and views of 
jurisprudence). A collection of the laws of the Dlnkas in the 
Egyptian Sudan was made by Hugh O'Sullivan for practical 
purposes, when in charge of the Lhnka divisions of the Upper 
Nile Province. It was published in JR A l xl. (1010)171. Col- 
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lections of the laws of the Herero, a very interesting tribe in 
German S.W. Africa, have been published by Eduard Dannert 
(Hum Rechte der Hereto, Berlin, 1006). Ah might be expected, 
these compilations, from their practical purpose, contain little 
beyond the native laws so far as they are aumtnigtoml by the 
Courts. Felix Meyer’s Wirt who ft und Recht der Herero 
(Berlin, 1005) comprises somewhat more. A more general 
work, written in a scientific spirit, is Afrikanisehe Jurispru- 
dent: Kthnolonisrh - juristische Beitrdge rur Kenntniss der 
einheimisohen Rechte Afrikas , by A. H. Post, 2 vols., Oldenburg 
and Leipzig, 1887. The best compendium of the whole subject, 
with abundant bibliographical references, Is the same author’s 
Grundries der ethnoLng. Jurisprudent, do. 1894-05, to which 
may be added S. R. Stein me tz, Recht sve.rhdltnxsse von singe • 
borenen Volkem in Afrika und Ozeanien , Berlin, 1008. 

In various periodicals devoted to jurisprudence, articles on 
the subject are occasionally found. Such articles are frequent 
in the ZVRW, Stuttgart, 1887 to dale. One of the editors, 
Josef Kohler, devotes special attention to it. 

Accessible works on tho general subject are those of Henry 

. Sumner Maine, esp. his Lectures on the Karly History of 

nstitutions, London, 1876. But it must be borne in mind In 
reading them that a generation of further research has resulted 
In conclusions widely differing from his on several important 

point*. E. Sidney IIartland. 

LAW (American). — In so vast a culture-area as 
the two Americas, with their wide range of stages 
of civilization, from tho savage tribes of S. Cali- 
fornia or the Amazonians to the highly organized 
Aztecs and Peruvians, the concept and the scope 
of law necessarily present extreme divergencies ; 
and tho difficulty of the task of preparing a Corpus 
juris Americam—n, work urgently needed by all 
students of comparative ethnological jurisprudence 
— is enhanced by the scantiness of the records 
which have been preserved of extinct or obsolescent 
American Indian stocks, as well as by our almost 
utter ignorance of many living stocks, particularly 
in S. America, while scarcely any of the earlier 
observers studied from a juristic point of view the 
tribes with whom they came in contact. 

Yet it would be wrong to conclude that the 
American Indian, even of the most undeveloped 
stock, is a lawless being, in a very real sense he 
may be essentially more law-abiding than those 
who are commonly regarded as highly civilized ; 
for to him law is well-nigh synonymous with 
custom [q.v.) ; it is not something imposed from 
without, or supported by pleas of ‘the greatest 
good of the greatest number,’ or exercised by a 
c.lasH who may bo regarded with antipathy by 
many members of the community, or a bondage 
ingeniously and sophistically to be eluded or cir- 
cumvented by clever legal illegality, or a purely 
human convention to be flouted and broken by 
any lawless individual of sufficient strength to 
do so. 

i. North America. -“The general basis of N. 
American Indian government was tho family — on 
a totemistic foundation— which formed a part of 
the gens, and this, in turn, of the tribe. Matri- 
archy was tho rule, and the women possessed much 
influence in the election of the chiefs, of whom 
there might be moro than one, so that separate 
chiefs presided over military and civil affairs 
among Iroquois, Mnskhogcans, Chippewa, Dakota, 
and Porno, and sometimes, as among the Caribs, 
there were chiefs only in time of war. The posi- 
tion and source of the chieftainship varied among 
the different stocks, and the general problem here 
is connected witli that of the origin of the kingship 
(see tho series of artt. on King). Among many 
tribes, such as the Iroquois, Caddo, Omaha, 
Cheyenne, Arapaho, Comanche, the Plains Indians 
generally, Maidu, Yurok, Miwok, Kutchin, Tlin- 
git, and ICaniagmiut, the chieftainship was elective, 
depending on the women or the shaman, often 

Tactically restricted to certain families, but con- 

itioued in great part by wealth, and still more 
by personal ability, lilsewhcro the office was 
hereditary, unless grave obstacles forbade, as 
among the Natchez, the Carolina tribes, Pawnee, 


Porno, Gallinomero, Gualala, Nutka, and, under 
certain conditions, the Dakota ; and among still 
other tribes both systems were in simultaneous 
use, as among the Abenaki, with whom the sactem, 
or supreme ruler of a number of tribes, held office 
by hereditary right, while the individual tribal 
heads, or sagamores , were elected. 

The power of the American Indian chief is re- 
stricted, sometimes by more or less elaborate tribal 
councils, as among the Comanche, sometimes — and 
more effectually— by public opinion. Only rarely, 
as among the Natchez and the Santee, did he have 
power which might become tyrannical. Frequently 
no is little more than primus inter pares, this being 
especially the case in the less organized forms of 
government, such as the Maidu, Karok, and Cali- 
fornians generally. Much, however, depended on 
a chiefs personal ability, notable instances of 
wielders of wide power Deing the Wampanoag 
Mossassoit and the Powhatan Wahunsonacock. 

Tho territorial scope of the chiefs power also 
varies widely. In a few regions in N. America — 
most notably the Iroquois (q.v .) — real states and 
confederacies were established, but elsewhere — 
as on the west coast and among tho Apache, 
Comanche, Shoshoni, and Eskimos— each chief was 
head only of a village. The Iroquois had de- 
veloped the elements of international law, having 
a regular system of sending envoys, whose persons 
were sacred, to declare war or to make peace ; and 
tribes less advanced politically possess the rudi- 
ments of similar institutions. 

In very few instances the chieftainship is traced 
back to a divine origin, the most notable example 
being the Natchez chief, who was descended from 
the sun, although occasionally, as among the 
Nutka, tho chief is at the same time a 4 medicine- 
man,’ or, as among the Calusa, he was believed to 
possess snpornat.u ral power, and was deposed or 
Killed rf he did not use this for the welfaro of his 
people. 

Among the Iroquois an insolvent debtor was 
tied to a tree and flogged, but among the Oregon 
tribes he became a slave. Death usually cancelled 
debt, as among the Eskimos. As regards con- 
tracts, tho same general rules held as among 
ourselves, although the Tlingit and, with some 
reservations, the Eskimos expressly provided that 
either party might withdraw from a contract upon 
which lie had agreed. For the American Indian 
laws regarding property see art. PROPERTY. 

American Indian criminal law is concerned 
mainly with murder and theft. Tho penalties for 
murder have been considered in art. BLOOD- FEUD 
(Primitive). The normal punishment for witch- 
craft was death, which was also the penalty for 
incest among some of tho Carolina tribes, for 
robbing a grave, as among tho Chinook, for 
cowardice, as among the Kansa, and for desertion 
by an adopted prisoner of war, as among the Mis- 
souri tribes, this being regarded as treason to his 
new tribe. As regards theft, the thief was gene- 
rally bound to make simple restitution ; but the 
Huron required double restitution ; and among 
some of the N. Carolina tribes, as also among the 
Tlingit, the thief, if unable to make the restitu- 
tion required, became a quasi-slave. Among the 
Comanche, murder, adultery, theft, and failure to 
cure the sick were punished by death. As a rule, 
however, even the gravest crimes might lie com- 
muted by tines (cf. art. BLOOD-FEUD [Primitive]). 

Legal procod ure naturally varied according to 
the stage of civilization attained by each tribe. 
In the most primitive strata the punishment for 
non-capital offences was public contempt ; in case 
of capital crime the persons injured — or their kin 
—themselves acted as executioners. Anything 
approximating a formal court was, however, ex- 
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tremely rare; the tribal councils normally took 
cognizance only of peace, war, and other matters 
affecting the tribe as a whole. Nevertheless, 
totem and tribal courts were found among the 
Huron, which acted especially on charges of murder, 
treason, and witchcraft. Any error in the form of 
procedure before these courts quashed the whole 
case. Certain Missouri tribes had courts of arbi- 
tration, whose decisions it was an obligation of 
honour to fulfil, while elsewhere considerable influ- 
ence is exercised by the tribal councils, as among 
the Hopi and IroquoiB. 

2. Mexico and Central America.— The Aztec 
sovereign was regarded as the earthly representa- 
tive of the gods, whence implicit obedience was 
due him, and his power was absolute. Like the 
Peruvian Inca, he was assisted by many officials, 
and there seems to have been a special department 
of justice, while in each large city there was a 
viceroy ( cihuacohuatl ) controlling both the general 
administration and justice, and constituting the 
final court of appeal in criminal cases. The rules 
ati to the succession of the Mexican kingship 
differed in various times and places. In Tezcuco, 
Tlacopan, Michoncan, and Tlascala, as well as 
among the Miztec and Zapotec, the eldest son was 
normally the heir to the throne ; but in Mexico 
it was usually the eldest brother or the eldest 
brother’s eldest son who succeeded, though there 
seems to have been no rigid rule of succession, 
ability and character being more potent in the eyes 
of the electors than mere kinship to a deceased 
ruler. Over the Zapotec city of Yopaa a heredi- 
tary priest-king ruled. 

In the smaller cities there were judges who de- 
cided minor cases, referring others to the higher 
courts, e.tj., to those consisting of throe judges, 
who sat under the control of each cihuacohuatl. 
Both Mexico and Tezcuco seem to have been 
divided into six circuits, each represented at the 
capital by two judges, who formed the lower court 
for important cases, the court of last resort con- 
sisting of twelve or thirteen judges appointed by 
tho sovereign, apparently for life, and required to 
assemble, under the presidency of the king or his 
representative, for ten or twelve days every four 
months (80 days). Any bribery, negligence, or 
partiality exposed them to reproof, and, if re- 
peated, to degradation or even death ; and the 
entire court system was worked in minute detail. 
Besides the regular courts, there were special courts 
for markets and for military affairs. 

The Mexican laws, which recognized circum- 
stantial evidence, seem to have been codified, and 
were administered strictly, though some leniency 
was shown to first offenders. The stern imparti- 
ality with which the judges acted was most ad- 
mirable, and high rank or kinship to the king was 
of no avail to the criminal; indeed, Nctzalnmlpilli 
put his own wife to death for immorality, and 
Netzahualcoyotl had his only legitimate son exe- 
cuted for higli treason. 

The best known portions of Mexican law arc 
those relating to criminal procedure. Here the 
evidence of witnesses was requisite, although the 
oath of the defendant was accepted as evidence. 
Formal complaint was not always essential to begin 
prosecution, common reputation, as in cases of 
adultery, sometimes forming sufficient ground for 
legal proceedings. All grave crimes were punished 
by death, the mode of death varying according to 
circumstances, rank, etc. The death penalty was 
prescribed for murder (even of a slave), kidnapping, 
adultery, incest, rape, unnatural vice, pandering, 
witchcraft, altering landmarks, appropriation of 
another’s property or of the royal insignia, selling 
land already sold, selling stolen goods, falsifying 
weights, slander, drunkenness or other excesses of 


priests and royal retainers, military insubordina- 
tion, flight from the enemy, permitting an enemy 
to escape, selling or releasing a prisoner of war, 
treason (involving slavery or banishment for kins- 
men to the fourth degree, and in Tlaxcala the 
death of kindred to the seventh degree), false 
accusation before the king, false guardianship, 
striking or insulting a parent, squandering patri- 
mony, challenge to a duel, perjury, harbouring 
an enemy of the State, and, according to some 
authorities, abortion and wearing the garments 
of the opposite sox. A thief must not only make 
restitution, but also pay a fine to tho treasury ; 
under aggravating circumstances (os in the inarket- 
lace) or for repetition of the offence, he suffered 
eath, but in Cuzco he W'as blinded. Slavery was 
often a punishment for crime — e.q. t for theft (ap- 
parently when tho thief was unable to mako the 
reparation demanded) and stealing another’s child, 
as well as for delicts arising from negligence, if 
the delinquent was unable to make compensation 
otherwise, failure to lodge information of high 
treason, unauthorized sale of property, obtaining 
goods on false credit, embezzlement, failure to pay 
taxes, etc. ; mutilation also occurred, as when the 
lips of a calumniator were pierced or partly cut 
off; and degrading punishments were inflicted in 
Analmac for pandering. Drunkenness was an 
especial object of legislation, the drunkard’s bead 
being .shaved, his house torn down, and all public 
office donied him ; in some instunccs lie even 
suffered the death penalty. Imprisonment as a 
punishment was rare, the usual use of the prison 
teing restricted to those condemned to death or 
sacrifice. The purticcps criminis in abortion was 
as severely punished as the principal, but received 
a milder penalty in cases of theft. Pardon might, 
however, be granted by tho monarch, and certain 
festivals carried amnesty with them, while for- 
giveness by the injured party or his kinsman might 
mitigate a penalty. 

All possible provision was made for the poor 
from tho State treasury ; and the laws of Tezcnco 
sought to protect the forests as well as agriculture, 
besides forbidding undue luxury - e.g., gold and 
silver vessels for the wealthy nobles. There was 
also among the Aztec a law of contracts which 
must bo made under oath ; and gambling debts 
were valid so far as they came within the law r of 
contracts. Another form of contract was farming 
on shares. Intercut on loans was unknown, but 
commissions on salo and deposits in pledge were 
common. 

The Mayan sovereignty was hereditary in the 
male line, and the power of the king was absolute, 
though lie W'as constantly advised by his nobles; 
among the Quiche the king seems to have been 
succeeded by hia brother, tho heir-presumptive 
being the king’s eldest son. Among the Lacan- 
dones and Nicaraguans the chieftainship whs 
elective, and among tho latter the chief was 
practically subject to the council; in Darien and 
among the Mosquito, on tho other hand, heredi- 
tary chiefs ruled; while in Chichen (in Yucatan) 
a priest-king held power, in which connexion it 
should be noted that all the semi-mythical founders 
of Maya civilization, such um Votan, ZanmA, and 
Kukulcan, were both priests and kings. 

The system of courts was elaborate, and it is 
noteworthy that both hero and among the Aztec 
advocates (though probably not with a special legal 
training) wero appointed to aid both tho judges 
and tlie parties to the case. Inspectors seem to 
have traversed the country to see that justice was 
properly administered, but there appears to have 
teen no power of appeal after a decision had unco 
been rendered. In cases of grave crime, torture is 
said to have been employed at Vera l‘az to elicit 
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testimony. The Maya punishments were death, 
enslavement, and line; imprisonment, except for 
detention, was rare, though inflicted at Cuban for 
non-payment of taxes. The death penalty usually 
involved confiscation of property and enslavement 
of the criminars family; it was inflicted for murder 
(although in Yucatan and Nicaragua, in a case of 
extreme provocation or other extenuating circum- 
stances only a line was inflicted, while, if a man 
killed another’s slave, he was required to pay 
damages), incorrigible thieving, stealing large 
amounts (San Salvador — all theft in Darien) or 
from a temple, adultery (Darien, Yucatan, Itza, 
and Guatemala), rape (Guatemala), incest and 
seduction (Yucatan), sodomy (Nicaragua), treason, 
desertion, interference with payment of tribute 
to the king, kidnapping, killing the quetzal bird 
(Guatemala), disrespect for religion, lying in time 
of war (Pipile), sorcery, sexual relations with a 
foreigner (Carib), false testimony (Darien), and 
fornication between slaves (Vera raz). Sometimes 
the choice between death and line lay with the 
injured party, as for fornication and for poaching. 

Enslavement was the penalty for murder by a 
minor (Yucatan), theft (if the thief was unable to 
make restitution and also pay a fine to the royal 
treasury) or attempted robbery, continued un- 
chastity by a woman, unsuccessful rape, and 
obtaining goods on false credit (Guatemala), re- 
peated adultery (Vera Paz), cohabitation with 
another’s female slave (Pipile). Small thefts and 
improper advances to a woman were punished by 
banishment in San Salvador, as was bigamy in 
Nicaragua, but thieving was penalized by muti- 
lation in Darien ; a degrading punishment was 
flogging for falsehood (Pipile), theft by a noble 
(Yucatan), and adultery (Honduras and Nicaragua). 
All but the most heinous offences could, however, 
be commuted by fines. Strict fulfilment of con- 
tracts was required, and they were made valid by 
the parties drinking in the presence of witnesses. 

3. South America. — The general level of civili- 
zation is far lower in S. America than in the 
northern continent; indeed, the conditions are, 
broadly speaking, very little superior to those of 
the Californian tribes. The usual centre of govern- 
ment in S. America is tho village, each village 
having its own chief. Succession to the chieftain- 
ship seems generally to be by inheritance, as among 
the Bororo, Uaupe, western Tupi, Araucanians, 
and the tribes along the Xingn ; but sometimes, 
as among the Caribs, Chiquito, Guahilw, Cren, 
Corondo, and Paraguayans, each chief is elected, 
though among some tribes, as the Tupinambaza, 
only from a special family. Only rarely does he 
claim divine power, as when a chief near Coro 
asserted that ho was creator and lord of earth. 
Unlike N. America, which is matriarchal, both 
matriarchy and patriarchy arc found in S. America ; 
hence succession is sometimes matriarchal, as in 
British Guiana and among the Warrau, and some- 
times patriarchal, as among the Uaupe, Arau- 
canians, and the tribes along the upper Xingu, 
although among the latter, in default of a son, a 
sister’s son Incomes chief. 

Tn time of peace the functions of the S. American 
chief are mainly conditioned by his personal ability, 
though in any event he is a counsellor rather than 
a ruler. He controls, in great measure, agricultural 
operations, organizes the expeditions for hunting 
and fishing, determines on places of settlement, 
and, at least sometimes, settles disputes that may 
arise. Among the Karaya he protects orphans 
and illegitimate children, and among tho Macusi 
he convenes the village assemblies. One other 
function of importance lie enjoys which is strik- 
ingly alien to his N. American fellow — his control 
of barter with neighbouring tribes and his duties 


as representative of his own village and as host to 
guests from other villages. Barter is much moTe 
important in 8. than m N. America, and com- 
mercial relations between different stocks lead to 
a greater development of the rudiments of inter- 
national law than is the case in the northern 
continent. 80 far is this carried that, among the 
Karaya, skill in conducting mercantile transactions 
is a more important qualification for chieftainship 
than ability m war, and even adopted prisoners of 
war may become chiefs if their business capacity 
is sufficient. In time of war the powers of the 
chief are greatly increased, as among the Caribs, 
Araucanians, Molucho, and Pnelcho. If a chief is 
absent, he may be represented by a vice-chief, e.g. 
his sister ; and if he dies, a Kinsman, e.g. his 
widow’s brother, may act until another chief 
assumes formal office. Among the Pampas tribes, 
on the contrary, the chief is authoritative only in 
time of peace. 

Village councils deliberate on affairs of general 
importance ; and somotimes, as among the Arau- 
canians, sale of any part of the settlement is 
dependent on their approval, or, as among the 
Macusi, contesting parties submit to their de- 
cision, while among the Pampas tribes matters of 
religion come within their purview. 

A further point of difference between S. and N. 
American government is the greater power of the 
‘medicine-man’ (paje) in the former, particularly 
in matters that fringe upon the sphere of religion, 
e.g. in making war to revenge a murdered tribes- 
man. However great the influence of the * medicine- 
man ’ in N. America, he does not limit or circum- 
scribe the power of the chiof as he does in S. 
America. 

The execution of justice usually depends upon 
the wronged individual or his friends or kin, 
although the functions of the Macusi council, just 
mentioned, form an exception to this general rulo. 
Where a crime affects the whole community, as in 
cases of witchcraft, all seek to punish the offence. 
Death, often at the instance of the paje, is the 
penalty for sorcery and treason, as among the 
Araucanians, or for a woman who is unlawfully 
present at dances or in the men’s house, as among 
the Chambira and some of the tribes along the 
upper Xingu, as well as among the Amazonians. 
Minor punishments are Hogging or blinding, as for 
theft among the Brazilians. Among tho Arau- 
canians, torture may be used to extort a confession 
of guilt. 

Occasionally legal responsibility is highly de- 
veloped, as among the Goajiro, where one who 
lends an animal is responsible for any damage 
which it may do, and he who soils intoxicants for 
any mishap that may result. The Brazilians are 
acquainted with a system of deposits in pledge. 

4. Peru and the Chibchas. — The culture 01 Peru 
stands quite isolated in 8. America, where a high 
degree of civilization has boon secured by no other 
people except the Chibchas {q.v.). The Peruvian 
government was essentially a socialistic despotism. 
Like the N. American Natchez, the Peruvians be- 
lieved that their Inca was descended from the sun, 
whence he united within himself all civil and 
religious power, and was regarded as perfect. He 
was aided by a host of officials, themselves under 
strict inspectors, and everything was regulated to 
the minutest detail ; in the giving of tribute, for 
instance, the natives of Pasto, being deemed stupid 
and dirty, were required to contribute at least 
some quota in the form of a levy of vermin. 
Poverty and idleness were as impossible as avarice ; 
but, on the other hand, the socialism of the Inca’s 
State stifled all initiative and all personal en- 
deavour, placing everything on one dead, though 
relatively lofty, level. Land, for instance, was 
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apportioned by the State to the individual in pro- 
portion to the size of his family, and the allotment 
was changed annually according to the change of 
his circumstances — a usage which also appears 
elsewhere, as among the Brazilians and Huron. 
Labour was required of all — even children of live 
had their appointed tasks— and this labour was as 
meticulously regulated as were clothing, food, the 
care of strangers, the sick, the poor, and orphans 
and widows. The succession to the Incaship, as 
well as to the principal offices of State, was in 
general — though there were exceptions, and the 
authorities are not altogether in agreement— by 
inheritance in the male line. 

Obedience to law was a marked characteristic 
of the Peruvians, particularly as law was of divine 
origin, and violation of it was believed to bring 
the wrath of the gods upon the land. The judges, 
who were supervised by inspectors and obliged to 
give an account of their administration, were bound 
oy definite laws, and from their decisions there 
was no appeal, although the more important cases 
were tried Indore the higher officials, e.g. provincial 
governors. The severity of punishment was miti- 
gated by alleviating circumstances, such as a first 
offence, provoked murder, or theft because of ne- 
cessity ; parents shared in punishment for offences 
committed by their children, and sometimes the 
superior was made a co-defendant with Ids inferior. 
On the other hand, men of Tank were punished 
more severely than the ordinary citizen; e.g., if 
one of the Inca’s retinue committed the smallest 
theft, lie su fibred death. 

The death penalty was freely inflicted, as for 
abortion, immorality, adultery, murder, ordinary 
theft, sorcery (the sorcerer’s entire family being 
extirpated), fornication by a ve.stal of the sun (her 
lover and her whole kindred Hufibring with her), 
blasphemy of the sun, cursing the Inca, bridge- 
burning, etc.; lesser olfences were punished with 
imprisonment; idlers were Hogged ; and even lying 
and Blovenly housekeeping were visited witli legal 
penalties. 

The Chibeha ruler possessed despotic power. 
Succession passod first to the sister’s son, or, in 
default of him, to the deceased ruler’s brother. 
The laws were severe, and are remarkable for the 
number of fines which they levied, hereby enriching 
the royal treasury. Death was the penalty for 
murder, rape (if the culprit was married, his wife 
might be exposed to double the outruge which ho 
had committed), incest, sodomy, and cowardice in 
war (in the latter event the coward might instead 
be forced to wear women’s clothing). The thief 
was blinded; and other forms of mutilation are 
also mentioned as penalties. The nobles usually 
suffered degrading punishments, such as shearing 
off of the hair or flogging by their wives. 

Litbiuturs,--A complete survey of American law could bo 
gained only by study of all tho material thus far accessible on 
the peoples dwelling in the Americas. The chief summaries — 
by no means exhaustive— aro the following: C. F. P. von 
Martius, Von dem RechUzuMande utiler den Ureinwvhnern 
Braailirna , Munich, 1832 ; J. Kohler, R echt der Azteken , Stutt- 
gart, 189*2, ‘Ueber das Recht dcr Uoajiroindianer,' ZVliW vii. 
1*1887] 381-384, * Die Rechte der Urvolkcr Nordamerikas,’ ib. xii. 
(1896] 364-410; M. Schmidt, 'fiber das Recht der tropischeu 
Naturvolker Sudanierikas,’ ib. xiii. (18991 280-318; T. Waltz, 
Antkrojtol . der Naturvolkrr , iv. (Leipzig, 1864] 404-417 (for 
Peru); H. H. Bancroft, NR, San Francisco, 1882-83, it 133 ff., 
433-472 (for Mexico), 630-800 (for Central America). Much 
material, with references, is scattered throughout A. H. Post, 
Grundrisa der ethnolog. Jurispmdenz, Oldenburg and Leipzig, 
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LAW (Babylonian). — Babylonian law naturally 
was based upon ancient custom. The origin of 
mch custom, however, is often hidden from us in 
the mists of antiquity. We may legitimately 
argue back from historic conditions to the pre- 
historic implications, but the methods usually 
vol. vii .— 52 


adopted are guesses in the dark. The invention 
of writing and the use of c-lay as the writing 
material have combined to preserve documentary 
evidence of tho nature of tho old consuetudinary 
law of Babylonia to a very remarkable degree. 
The disputes which arose among the ancient 
Babylonians were settlod by a court consisting of 
judges and a group of assessors, the elders of the 
city. In the times of a settled monarchy the 
judges were recognized, if not appointed, by the 
king, and ultimate appeal was made to him. 
Their decisions, if not revoked on appeal, carried 
the weight of his authority as viceregent of the 
od— just as in earlier times human judges had 
cclared the decision of the divine judge of men. 
Ultimately, therefore, judicial decision and royal 
enactment were a divine law ; Babylonian law ran 
in the name of God. 

The population of Babylonia was in all but the 
very earliest times a mixture of races. Racial 
customs must in early times have been diverse and 
conflicting. The earliest people whoso monuments 
have reached us are known as Sumerians (see art. 
BaryloNIANS AND ASSYRIANS). They were early 
in contact with, and influenced by, Semitic folk. 
When invasion and conquest by successive waves 
of immigration had blended these races, they 
were su bjocted to further inroads by the Hittites, 
Kassitcs, Assyrians, Aramaeans, Chaldueans, Per- 
sians, and even Greeks. For the most part, how- 
ever, the life of the people had assumed a very 
stable form, and neither law nor custom sufiered 
much change. This conservatism wiih largely due 
to the high degree of justice and the exact suita- 
bility to local conditions which the law had reached 
by the time of the 1st dynasty of Babylon, whose 
sixth monarch, the celebrated conqueror and law- 
giver, Hammurabi, promulgated a code of laws 
known by his name as the Code of Hammurabi . 1 

Certain customs which had grown up under the 
oppressive rulers in Sumerian times were abrogat ed 
in favour of easier and fairer regulations by a 
series of enactments which are sometimes called 
the (’ode of Urukagina, after the monarch who 
claimed thereby to have relieved his people of the 
exactions of the royal tax-gatherers and priests. 
Tho rulers themselves and a host of their officials 
had ground down the people by fees and fines for 
legal matters such as divorce, marriage, or burial. 
To a considerable extent this was a legal reform ; 
but, e.g., while Urukagina abolished the fee 
demanded for divorce in former times, be has left 
us no statement of the conditions on which divorce 
was to he obtained in future, llis reformation 
did away with abuses and restored the laws of 
God, but his record of it afi’ords little information 
as to what those laws had been. 

As it is probable that tho Sumerians, ovoi 
whom Urukagina ruled in the South of Babylonia, 
regained after his reforms their own native customs, 
uninfluenced by tho Semitic peoples soon (about 
20 years later) to riso to empire in the North 
under Sargon of Akkad, we must deplore the fact 
that we cannot treat the Code of Urukagina with 
adequate fullness as an authority for Sumerian 
law. When Sargon conquered the South, we may 
assume that great changes took place there, hut 
we have evidence that the Sumerian law was 
adopted, in a great measure unchanged, by the 
Semitic invaders. Their very law-terniH were 
taken over. Even when the bulk of the legal 
document was written in Semitic, Sumerian words 
and phrases were adopted unchanged, and S 1)0 years 
later appear even in tno Code of IJummurabi. The 
use of Sumerian as a language for legal documents 
in Southern cities such as Nippur survived the 
1st dynasty of Babylon. 

l This vre oh all usually quote as * the Code.* 
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We must therefore bear in mind that Babylonian 
law has its roots in Sumerian soil; and, while 
Semitic customs were retained where race preju- 
dices or religious needs demanded, the laws which 
regulated the settled civilization of the community 
were due to economic necessity rather than to 
racial characteristics. They had been elaborated 
by Sumerians, but Semites assimilated them as 
too valuable to alter or discard. The Code of 
^ammurabi embodies the judgments of a long 
series of judges acquainted with an already formu- 
lated system of law which had considered most of 
the points involved in their decisions. Perhaps 
the need for any further enactments arose from 
the conflict between ancient law as found in the 
land and a recent custom due to the modifications 
introduced by the new race. For the dynasty to 
which IJammurabi belonged rose to power as the 
result of a fresh immigration of a Semitic folk 
called 1 Amorites.’ The Semitic speech already in 
use in Babylonia was known as Akkadian, but 
that of the new-comers showed marked differences 
from it and affinities with the Western dialects. 
We may assume that customs marked by similar 
affinities came in with it. 

Hence we cannot claim even racial purity for 
Babylonian law. It is the product of tho interplay 
of many peoples. It would bo a task outside our 
limits to attempt to unravel the threads which are 
easily discernible in its texture — even if the 
materials for judging of their composition were 
available. 

Curiously enough, the Semitic scribes who 
adopted the Sumerian methods of writing compiled 
extensive lists of words and phrases, such as would 
occur in legal documents, and attached Semitic 
renderings. These lists have naturally proved of 
great assistance in reading the Sumerian portions 
of the many thousands of legal documents, such as 
conveyances, deeds of sale, leases, bonds, marriage 
settlements, receipts, and other memoranda, which 
have come down to us. They were obviously 
drawn up to assist young lawyers, who were to 
become notaries. By a happy accident one scribe 
lias preserved what looks like an extract from a 
code and has been called the ‘Sumerian Family 
Laws’ (see EBE iv. 257, v. 447). 

The great Code of Hammurabi was often copied 
even at the time when promulgated, and copies 
were made for the library of Ashurbanipal, king 
of Assyria (068-626 H.C.), which reproduce its 
decrees with marvellous fidelity 1200 years later. 
Copies, made in Babylonia, of even later times, 
exist. They were divided into books, or chapters, 
and read and commented upon almost to the end 
of Babylonian power. But copies of other later 
laws also exist, which show marked changos. 
The legal documents of the Chaldooan period of 
Nebuchadrezzar and his successors also show 
changes. We may, for want of a more precise 
term, call this Neo-Babylonian law. 

With the details of a citizen’s rights and obli- 
gations we are not well acquainted. Much is 
assumed in the Code as well known which we 
would gladly be told explicitly. The Code recog- 
nizes the amSlu , a free born person of high birth 
and standing, the mushkSnu , free, but of lower 
rank, ami the wardu , slave. These three great 
classes were separately treated. A slave could be 
sold or pledged, and had no wage for his services. 
If injured by a third person, his injury was 
assessed and the offender fined, but tho fine went 
to his master. The master seems to have had the 
power to punish him, but not to kill him, though 
lie might brand him. The master clothed and fed 
him, and he had a right to three days' cessation 
from labour a month, at any rate in some cases. 
Ho might acquire property and even marry a free 


woman. He could buy his freedom and sometimes 
was freed by adoption. The slave girl often bore 
children to her master, but acquired rights 
thereby, so that she could not be sold outright, 
and even when insolent to her mistress could only 
be reduced to slave rank again, and was free in 
any caso on her master’s death. The slave went 
freely about the city and district, but was strictly 
guarded against flight. Any one who captured a 
runaway slave and restored him to his master was 
entitled to a fixed reward. To harbour a slave or 
connive at his flight was severely punished. To 
obliterate the slave- brand was treated as theft. 

Some slaves, possibly captives in war, were 
owned subject to a fixed period of State service, 
extending to four or five yearly terms, either for 
war or for public works. 

The status of a mushkSnu was that of a plebeian. 
It may well have embraced the whole population, 
not of noble birth, who yet were free. The legal 
documents rarely refer to such members of the 
community except to name the quarter of the city 
where they dwelt. Injury done to them was 
punished more severely than injury done to a 
slave, but less severely than injury to an am Slu. 
But the mushkSnu had loss to pay for his crimes 
than a noble would, just as his offering was less in 
the temple. In all other respects he was free, and 
in many laws he is included among the amSlu , 
being named solely when treated as distinct. 

Tho amSlu was properly a man of family, his 
genealogy being enrolled, his birth, marriage, and 
death being subjects of registration, and Tic was 
by strict interpretation an aristocrat— a title borne 
by the king hnnself. His status covered not only 
the rich proprietors, but also the military, priestly, 
and professional classes. Gilds of artificers existed, 
and had special quarters in which they usually 
dwelt. They were inter-connected by family 
relations, but admitted as apprentices both slaves 
and freemen. Nevertheless, they ranked as 
amSlu . 

Tho king was in theory a benevolent despot, 
and the prosperity of his land depended to an 
extraordinary degree on his powers of hard work 
and organization. He took cognizance of all sorts 
of affairs throughout his kingdom ~~ oppression, 
distress, neglect of officials, building, sheep- 
shearings, and movements of supplies, as well as 
military measures. Above all, ho was the source 
of justice and the fount of honour. He had long 
ceased to be owner of all land, though conquest 
made him owner of much territory, especially tho 
land of those killed in battle. He had his own 
estates as a private person as well as entailed 
endowments, as also had the great officers of State. 
But he had to buy like a private individual if he 
wished for more, or at any rate compensate at 
market price those whom he displaced. In most 
cities there was a palace which was usually 
occupied by his viceroy, or by a local magnate. 
Thus the rabidnu , or city mayor, had his palace. 
It was a hereditary office subject to royal 
approval. 

under tho 1st dynasty a great many military or 
feudal retainers were settled in the land. To each 
was assigned a definite holding of field, house, 
and garden, together with some stock, for which 
he owed service. The service was ‘the king’s 
errand,’ whether for war, garrison duty, postal 
duty, or command of troops or of gangs of work 
men on the corvSe. The holding was inalienable, 
but refusal to go on the king’s errand forfeited 
it and life together. It was carefully protected 
from oppression or the encroachments of higher 
officials, and was reserved for its holder if he 
returned from foreign service within three years. 
If he had a son able to manage it in his father’s 
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absence, it was entrusted to him ; if not, the duty 
was delegated to a locum tenens , one-third being 
reserved to the holder’s family. Neglect on his 
own part to manage it forfeited the liolding. If 
such a feudal tenant was taken captive abroad, he 
was ransomed at his own expense, but, in default 
of means to ransom himself, his city was bound to 
ransom him, and, if that failed, the State did so. 

Such feudal tenants were captains, or at least 
sergeants, in the army and taskmasters on the 
corvee . All able-bodied men were liable to serve 
on both accounts, with the exception of temple 
servants, shepherds, stewards on estates, palace 
servants, and those whose service was essential at 
home. In the course of time military service was 
commuted for payment, or a group of families was 
called upon to provide and maintain a soldier, 
while the State found him arms. As early as the 
8th cent. B.C. a definite area of land was required 
to furnish a bowman and his attendant pikeman, 
and was known as a * bow * of land. These were 
grouped in tens and hundreds. Later, a horseman 
with his equipment was due from certain estates. 

Closely allied with this military tenure was that 
of a shukha , whose ollice is not entirely clear. He 
was a ‘ catcher,* but whether of fish or men is not 
certain. If the former, fisheries were State pro- 
perty ; if the latter, he was a sort of policeman. 
Subject to his service, whatever it was, he held 
lands on the same terms from the king. Other 
lands were held on condition of paying rent or 
tribute. The latter was duo from holders of con- 

? [uered lands. The king often rewarded his faith- 
ul subjects by grants of lands, and might further 
exempt such estates from State obligations. 

Riparian owners had liabilities to furnish work 
to keel) open or repair the canals, bridges, quays, 
etc. These public works were carried out at the 
expense of a king, a temple, or some public bene- 
factor, but the beneficiaries were responsible for 
their upkeep. 

The State claimed also fixed rates of all crops, 
stock, etc. Every city had its own octroi, customs, 
ferry dues, and highway and water rates, levied 
on all but its own citizens. Each city claimed 
some special rights; thus a burgher of Nippur 
could not be pressed for the army ; Asshur was 
exempt from the corvee; and every citizen of 
Babylon had the right to trial even if caught at 
burglary. We happen to know of these facts 
accidentally, hut probably most cities preserved 
laws distinct from tbo Code. 

The king’s messengers in peace, and a general 
or levy-master in time of war, could commandeer 
horses, fodder, cattle, grain, vehicles, etc., giving a 
receipt to the victim which ensured their return or 
compensation. Apparently the temple treasuries, 
which received a share of the spoil taken in war, 
were called upon to furnish means for war, the 
king borrowing of them and sometimes returning 
the loan. Later we find the palace acting as 
treasury and arsenal also. 

The temple was a most important factor in Baby- 
lonian city life. The god, in theory, owned all 
the land, and every holder paid a tribute or rent 
to the city-god. The holders were, of course, 
members of the clan or association of people who 
had settled the city and built the temple. These 
and their descendants also had the right to furnish 
its priests, who inherited shares of the right to 
minister in the temple ; and profit by its revenues 
became a valuable species of property, freely sold 
or leased, but entailed to certain lines of succession. 
The tribute to the temple from thoso who held its 
lands was early commuted to a tithe of all pro- 
duce of the lands. But many holders had in- 
herited the right to share this revenue. Private 
ownership of land may have arisen from the fact 


that a man inherited land on which lie paid tithe 
ultimately to himself. Conquest and commercial 
arrangements gradually dissolved old obligations, 
and estates were freed by charter ; but, while much 
land became private property, much was always 
entailed, or subject to redemption by next of kin. 
The temple also always retained much in its own 
possession, and acted as a largo land owner. It 
owned great herds of cattle and Hocks of sheep 
and goats; it made up raw stall’, especially into 
garments ; and it lent froely to those in necessity 
and on security, both with and without interest. 
Naturally the temple grew ricli and employed large 
numbers of servants. The convents or cloisters 
of vowed women made the samo progress, till the 
temples and allied institutions became much like 
the monasteries in medheval towns. 

Doubtless the concentration of power in the 
hands of the monarch and consequent centrali- 
zation, coupled with incessant intercourse, gradu- 
ally tended to break down local and city custom 
and make for uniformity. But there were other 
important factors. 

A principle which had established itself through 
ages of commercial activity was that of contract. 
If parties could agree, they made a contract. Their 
deed of agreement was drawn up by a notary 
public, confirmed by an oath taken in the temple, 
and duly sealed by the parties in the presence of 
witnesses, who often alhxed their own seals also. 
These witnesses were usually neighbours or col- 
laterally interested parties. The manner in which 
such a contract was executed excluded as a rule 
any illegality or impiety. A clause was often 
appended, by which the parties bound themselves, 
in easo of breach of contract, to abide by the 
decision of the king. The Code constituted such 
a decision in all the cases with which it dealt. 

In case of a breach of contract, the injured party brought, a 
suit before a court consisting of one or more judges, together 
with the elders of the city os assessors. A most important 
feature of procedure was the production of the contract and the 
witnesses to it. The contract was usually executed in duplicate, 
each party taking a copy, while the notary often held a further 
draft or third copy. To Hccure the deed from being tampered 
with, it was usually enclosed in a cover or envelope, also of clay. 
The envelope was inscribed with a copy of the document unci 
fully sealed. While it Mould have been easy to falsify either 
deed or envelope, both being often of unlnirnt but sun-dried 
clay, it was impossible to reproduce both with their Beals. The 
envelope might l>e tampered with, but the interior could not be. 
The Judges in delivering judgment declared that they had seen 
and inspected the contract, and only rarely sot it aside, and 
then only on grounds of mistake in fact. In some eases, suit 
was made to certify a fresh copy where the original had been 
lost, in which case the original was declared invalid, and 
ordered to he destroyed if found. After the contract was ful- 
filled, as when a loan was repaid, both copies were destroyed ; 
and if, for any cause, ono was not producible, an order was 
issued and recorded that whenever found it was to be destroyed. 

Tbo Code recognizes this practically universal 
habit of contract and the use of writing to embody 
agreements. It even insists on it, as when it 
declares that without marriage bonds a woman is 
no wife, or that no money or goods can bo brought 
into account for which written receipt had not been 
given and was now produced. It was seldom that 
a contract was repudiated on the ground that it 
had been originally illegal. 

On the other hand, the Code bays down that a 
man who is in debt shall not hand over his land 
and crops to his creditor unconditionally, even if 
the creditor is willing to speculate on the future 
yield, but must himself husband the crop and pay 
off his debt from the produce. This was intended 
to check the ruinous habit of borrowing on security 
of future crops, by which the debtor might pay 
dear for temporary accommodation or a lender lose 
his money through a failure in crop. 

Consequently, it must not be assumed that the 
Code merely embodied contemporary custom or old- 
established precedents. It constituted a standard 
appeal. It did not prevent contracts (many of 
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which have come down to us), which were volun- 
tarily entered upon, from being sustained by the 
court and carried out. It did set up a standard 
which subsequent practice gradually accepted. 
Even its criminal clauses were not at once en- 
forced. In many coses they really deline a maxi- 
mum penalty or minimum wage, but the judges 
used their discretion as to its exaction. 

The Code recognized the power of the oath, 
especially in cases where guilt turned on intention. 
A man who struck a fatal blow could purge him- 
self of murderous intent by oath. In a deeply 
religious community fear of divine wrath con- 
stituted a strong security against the violation of 
an oath. The witnesses as well as the parties 
were put on oath. In many cases it was left to 
this * fear of God ’ or * conscience * to secure justice 
between men ; but the written specification of the 
form which justice should take was a great step 
in advance. 

In early times an oath * by the king ’ alone is 
quite frequent. In all cases the oath by the local 
god is usual. When Babylon became the metro- 
polis, Marduk, the city-god of Babylon, w as usually 
associated with the local god and the king in oaths. 
The form of the oath is usually ‘ he, or they, singly 
or both together, swore by (lit. took the name ot) 
such and such god or king.* Barely is the purport 
of the oath given. It was ‘ not to repudiate tbo 
contract,’ whether by default or by raising a plea 
on its terms. What form the divine vengeance on 
the faithless would take is not clear, but it is 1 the 
god’s evil.’ When kings called down the curses 
of the gods on the malefactor who should contra- 
vene their orders, or deface their monuments, they 
were extraordinarily explicit and exhaustive as to 
the evil consequences to follow; but this was to 
deter from wrong any who should purpose its 
commission. The oath was a personal acceptance 
of obligation, not a fulmination against unknown 
wrong doers. The agent who was robbed was put 
on oath as to his loss. The buyer of a slave abroad 
had to take oath as to his price. 

Crimes and their punishments are dealt with in 
a separate article by T. G. Pinches (vol. iv. pp. 
257-200), to which reference should be made. 
Very little evidenco of crime beyond breach of 
contract can he expected from the deeds or bonds, 
but a number of legal decisions, laid down in special 
cases, have been preserved. For the most part, 
these do not state the nature of the suit, only the 
result and verdict of the court. The plaintiff seems 
always to have brought his complaint, ‘ captured ’ 
his defendant, and found judges, and each then con- 
ducted his own case. Written pleas and answers 
were put in, but advocates are not mentioned. 
We find orders given to defendants to appear 
and answer the charge. As the decisions arc 
drawn, the plaintiff usually wins. But this is 
deceptive, for both parties were regarded as 

? biintiffH ; each party brought the other into court. 

'he decision os stated thus makes the winner 
appear to have been plaintiff. The parties could 
demand the venue to bo changed so that the case 
should be tried in their own city. In any case we 
hear of many local courts. The unsuccessful suitor 
was often degraded to slave status, but, except that 
he had lied or borne false witness, no ground for 
this punishment is stated, and he paid damages 
also. 

In the Code no punishment is assigned to murder. 
We may assume that this was left to the avenger 
of blood, but can only argue from silence. We 
are also left in doubt as to the agency for the 
execution of judgment. As, how r ever, a man was 
to bo scourged ‘ m the assembly,’ we may assume 
a general responsibility on the part of the local 
assembly for execution. In two eases the Code 


specifies that the punishment shall be executed on 
tne scene of the crime : a thief at a fire shall be 
thrown into it, and a burglar is to be gibbeted 
opposite the breach that he made in the house 
which he broke into. 

The power of the king to over-ride the decision of 
the local court is implied by the Letters of Hammu- 
rabi summoning certain cases, including the judges 
and witnesses, as well as the parties, to his judg- 
ment-scat. But the Code mentions the royal pardon 
only in the one case of an adulterer when the injured 
husband has already condoned the offence by par- 
doning his wife. 

Corporate responsibility is seen in the fine in- 
flicted on a burgh or parish for murder or robbery 
within its confines, and as compensation to the 
sufferer or his family. This was imposed in cases 
where the malefactor was not produced. 

Private property in land was the rule, but subject 
to the State dues and obligations. There were 
usually a number of consents and pre-emptions to 
be considered on a proposal to transfer ownership. 
Not all obligations went with the land; a sale 
might transfer the estate to another official's 
sphere and bo be a detriment to the previous over- 
lord. Hence a State official, the city, the county, 
or parish, so to speak, the levy-master or recruiting 
sergeant, all might have claims. Sometimes gover- 
nors of a district enforced its transfer to a different 
land -group, or alienated land from a temple, or 
included it in their own subdivision. This was 
usually regarded as a wrong, and the king was 
appealed to for reversal of the transfer. A new 
owner was usually bound to take up the State 
obligation. Royal charters in granting an estate 
as reward for signal services to the State often gave 
exemption in perpetuity from State obligations. 

A very interesting form of property was the 
right to income for the receipts at a certain door 
of the temple, or to exercise certain functions in 
tho tomple itself. The right was entailed, and bo 
often came into possession of a woman or other 
person who could hold but not exercise it, or merely 
did not see fit to do bo. The right was tlion pledged, 
or sold, to others, but reverted to legal heirs on the 
death of the beneficiary. 

The Code recognizes many wayB of disposal of 
property : sale, barter, gift, dedication, lease, loan, 
pledge, deposit, and testamentary disposition, all 
of which were primarily matters of contract. Sale 
was the delivery of the purchase in exchange for 
tho price agreed upon. In the case of real estate, 
delivery was symbolized by handing over a staff, 
or the key of a house, or later the deed of con- 
veyance. Estates were often exchanged, the 
difference in value, if any, being paid in money. 
Money payments might be made in silver, or its 
equivalent in com or other natural produce. 
Credit was given for the remainder of a price not 
paid in full, but was treated as a loan from the 
seller to the purchaser, who gave a bond for it. 
The Code allows no claim unsubstantiated by a 
duly executed deed. The buyer had to convince 
himself of the seller’s title. He might demand 
guarantees against State obligations or against a 
creditor who had lent money on the estate. The Code 
insists that he should himself discharge the State 
liabilities. Certain feudal holdings could not be 
sold or exchanged, and, if a purchaser claimed to 
have acquired such, he had to return the estate, 
and in addition forfeit the consideration which he 
had given for it. The next of kin might exercise 
his right of redemption, if it came under the head 
of bit abiSu , lit. ‘his father’s house,’ i.e. if the 
seller had inherited the property. If a man bought 
or received on pledge or deposit from a slave or a 
minor without written power of attorney to dispose 
of the property, it was by the Code fraudulent 
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possession; he was accounted a thief, and was 
obliged not only to restore and forfeit the con- 
sideration given, but also to lose his life. Attempts 
to upset a sale were rarely successful, but their 
ocourrence shows that a buyer needed to exercise 
caution. 

In the case of goods, exchange of receipts was the rule. The 
buyer of a slave usually exacted a guarantee that he would not 
develop disease, especially the dreaded bennu — a disease not 
yet clearly identified, but having a Jong period of incu lotion, 
possibly of 100 days. The seller also stipulated for a fixed 
period of rest or abstinenoe from labour for his slave, three 
days a month in some cases. He might guarantee against the 
slave being recalcitrant, against desertion, obligation to State 
service, and other depreciations in value. These all came under 
the head of sartu, lit. ‘ blame’ or 'fine/ and were matters of 
contract, and the buyer probably could not repudiate his pur- 
chase on their account unless guarded by contract. But the 
Code expressly annuls his purchase for him if the slave develops 
bennu within a month, and awards him return of the price paid. 
On the other hand, it makes the seller responsible for any claim 
made on the slave after sale. If slaves were bought abroad and, 
when delivered to the buyer in Babylonia, turned out to bo the 
lost or fugitive property of a Babylonian, they were, if native 
Babylonians, to Be set free. If they were foreigners, they were 
to be given over to their former owners for tne same price as 
paid for them abroad, as to which the buyer’s oath was to be 
accepted. Properly a native Babylonian could not be enslaved 
except as a punishment for crime. But slaves bom in the 
bouse might be sold abroad, or freemen captured by the enemy 
might be enslaved by the enemy and bought in the foreign 
market to sell in Babylonia. They had to be set free and their 
sale w as illegal. 

In the case of all goods, the seller might have fraudulently 
appropriated them, and the buyer he at the mercy of the real 
owner, who might recognise and clnim them. The claimant had, 
of course, to establish nis previous ownership of his lost goods 
or be adjudged a would-be thief. If he did establish his right, 
the buyer would be adjudged a thief unless he oould prove a 
bona fide purchase. lie had to produco the seller and the 
witnesses to the Bale. If these were not on the spot, he was 
allowed six months to produce them. If he could not prove 

urehase, he lost his life. If the fraudulent seller was produced, 

o suffered death, and the wronged purchaser could recover 
from his estate, if any. If the seller had died, tJie purchaser 
could recover five-fold. So far the Code itself. The seller, 
however, usually guarded against all claim to repudiate pur- 
chase by a clause in the sale contract that tho buyer was satisfied 
and took his oath not to enter any claim against him. In return 
he guaranteed the buyer against defect In title. 

In the great majority of cases an owner culti- 
vated his own land, but the principle of hire was 
well understood and clearly worked out. 

Lease of fields, gardens, or houses wn s made for 
a term of years, usually one or two, rarely longer. 
The date of entrance upon possession was often 
stated, and sometimes the date of expiry of lease. 
The rent was usually stated, and a portion, often a 
half or a third, paid at once in advauce. The rent 
taken was often a share of the produce, a half or a 
third. In practice it is often specified os so much 
per acre. The case of share-rent raised difficulties 
which this avoided. If the landlord, e.g.> was to 
receive half and was paid in advance, a storm 
might ruin the tenant’s sharo, but the Code ruled 
that ho must stand the loss. If tho storm came 
before payment was made, both shared equally 
in the loss. 

In many cases, along with a Held in full yield 
another area was leased to reclaim. This appears 
usually to have been part of the pasture land, or 
open field, which lay outside the ring of irrigated 
land or water meadows surrounding the city. 
Perhaps it was a recognized right that land so 
reclaimed to full cultivation became the private 
property of whoever reclaimed it. Some such con- 
vention must have obviated the gradual restriction 
of grazing land. Sometimes it appears that the 
land had simply gone out of cultivation. In all 
these cases the area to be reclaimed was allotted 
free of rent, on condition that at expiry of the 
term it should, usually in the third year, pay an 
average rent. Meanwhile the already cultivated 
land went with it at average rent, so ensuring the 
maintenance of both landlord and tenant, the 
latter making what he could out of the reclaimed 
land. 

In a slightly different case, a plot of land might 


be let to make into a garden, orchard, or palm 
plantation, the tenant paying no rent for a period 
fixed according to the nature of the crop and tho 
time it needed to become productive. The Code 
set an average term of four years, and in the fifth 
yeur tenant and owner divided the crop. After 
that it was tho owner’s. If ho let it, ho let it as a 
garden. If tho gardener left any part implanted, 
it went into liis share. The division was one of 
area, not of produce. The owner took first choice. 
Another system has been called metayer. It was 
specially common with temple lands. Here the 
lnndloru found seed, oxen to plough and to harvest, 
agricultural implements, and in some cases even 
labour. The tenant was a sort of bailiff or steward. 
The Code lays down regulations of a more stringent 
character than those usual in the few contracts 
concerned with this system. For theft of the seed, 
of fodder supplied for the oxen, or rations for the 
labourers, the tenant had his fingers cut off. For 
stealing the implements or overworking the oxen 
he was fined, a still heavier penalty being levied 
for sub-letting tho oxen or for entire neglect to 
cultivate. As he was likely to bo poor, it was laid 
down that, if unable to pay his fines, he should be 
torn limb from limb by the oxen on the field. 

The Code allows sub-letting as long as the land- 
lord suffers no damage. But the contract, what- 
ever its terms, must be kept. From accident or 
circumstances over which he had no control the 
cultivator might get no crop. A flood might 
carry away the prodnee, or a dronght impoverish 
the crop or utterly destroy it. The Code rules that 
in such cases the tenant may carry over and pay 
the year following. Tho phrase is peculiar: ‘to 
wet nis tablet ’ may refer to an obvious custom of 
damping tho sun-dried clay of tho contract and so 
altering its terms. One thinks at once of the 
Unjust Steward in Lk 16. liis lord’s debtors 
1 moistened their tablets’ and altered not the date, 
but the amount, of their debts. If a gardener 
failed to make a garden, he had a double debt to 
pay. He had kept tho owner out of five years’ 
produce of tho land and disappointed his hope of 
a garden, lie had therefore to pay live years’ 
average corn-land yield and make t he garden after 
all. The tenant of land was bound to cultivate it, 
not only because it might become foul and so not 
readilyletto a new tenant, but because the rent 
was usually a share. If the tenant were neglectful, 
ho could not get off with the stipulated share of 
the actual produce ; but the Code fixed the rent at 
half an average crop for the locality. He had, 
further, to complete all the operations on the land 
as he would have done after a good crop if himself 
continuing the tenancy. He had to plough it, 
break it up with hoes and picks, gather out ami 
burn the weeds, and generally leave it in good 
order. Tho fields do not appear to have been 
manured, and tbe rich alluvial soil might not have 
needed it ; but gardens, orchards, and palm-groves 
were dunged with oxen manure. 

Houses were usually let by contract, which stated 
the sizo and situation of the house. The term of 
lease was also stated — usually one year — and the 
amount of yearly rent. A clause often occurs to the 
effect that the house is in good repair. The doors, 
door-frames, and some other woodwork were remov- 
able, and the tenant might bring in his own. If let 
with tho house, they were inventoried. The tenant 
covenanted for all repairs, tho nature of which 
might lie specified. In tho rainy cliniato, houses 
of sunburnt brick required constant and immediate 
attention. The accessaries of the house are often 
mentioned, such as a court, a barn, a shop, a cellar, 
a well, but we have little exact information as to 
the usual accommodation in old Babylonian houses. 
They rarely exceeded one storey in height. 
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The Code enacted that, if the landlord wished to 
recover possession before the end of the lease, a 
fair proportion of the rent should be remitted. 
The tenant had full possession and could pledge 
the house. 

A common plan was to lease a piece of land to a 
man to builu upon. Aftor a somewhat longer 
lease than usual the house came into possession of 
the landlord. The Code iixed the cost of building 
a house per area. 

Boundary or common walls were often the canse 
of dispute, ustiully as to which neighliour should 
repair, or as to the right to fix beams. The con- 
dition that one might build it if the other might 
fix beams in it, e.g.> was matter of contract. Most 
of the sections relating to houses have disappeared 
from our copies of the Code. 

Labourers were often specifically hired, the most 
common cases being to get in the harvest, for 
building, and to transport goods by road or canal. 
The wage was a matter of contract, but the Code 
fixed minimum rates. Cattle for ploughing, cart- 
ing, and working the irrigation machines, etc., 
and the associated agricultural machines, chariots 
for journeys, and ships for voyages as well as 
for freight, were often hired. 

The pastoral pursuits were highly developed. 
The kings and many rich land-owners, and, above 
all, the temples, owned large flocks and herds. As 
a rule, these were committed to shepherds, who 
gave a receipt for the animals entrusted to their 
care, and were bound to return the flock or herd 
undiminished and with proper increase after breed- 
ing, or to answer for them. A shepherd had to 
make good all loss due to his neglect. He was 
frequently a foreigner, belonging to one or other 
of the nomad races who roamed the deserts or open 
pasture. 

Questions of currency arose. The standard by 
which the precious metals were weighed varied 
from city to city, and there is often a clause 
specifying the standard in which money should be 
repaid. The Code enacted that this could not be 
enforced. Payment in kind was to be accepted, 
and a creditor was liouml to accept even goods at 
fair value. 

Debt was secured on the person of the debtor, 
and in default of means must be worked ofl. But 
the father of a family could name a substitute- 
wife, child, or slave — to work oil' his debt. To 
mitigate the hardships of this custom, the Code 
protected the hostage for debt from ill treatment, 
and fixed the term of servitude at throe years as a 
maximum, whatever the debt. If the hostage died 
a natural death, the creditor had no further claim ; 
but, if ho contributed by cruelty, he had to restore 
soil for son or pay for the slave, lie could sell the 
slave hostage, lmt not if it was a slave-girl who 
had borne children to her master. She had to he 
redeemed by her owner, i.e. replaced by a dilierent 
pledge. 

Pledges were often taken as security for debt, 
but could not be sold without consent of the real 
owner. Frequently, when profitable, as a slave or 
cattle might be, their value was taken by the 
creditor in lieu of interest. Pledges w r ere ofton 
left with the debtor and served merely as security. 
Personal guarantee on the part of friends that the 
debtor would pay at the proper time w r as often 
given, and the debtor sometimes had to pay for 
this assistance. 

Trade w f as thriving, and Babylonian merchants 
carried on a considerable overland commerce to 
distant lands. The foreign products in their 
markets were numerous and brought from afar. 
Palestine, Cappadocia, Elam, and the lands beyond 
these countries were conspicuous sources. A! any 
who stayed at home took shares in enterprises 


conducted by travellers. Merchants received 
money or goods to be traded away. The Code 
regularized this practice, enacting that the parties 
should exchange receipts, and that demands should 
be based on documentary evidence. The agent 
had to deposit an inventory and receipt for what 
was entrusted him, and no claim could be sub- 
stantiated except by such receipt. Profits were 
good ; the agent must pay 100 per cent, whatever 
his own gains. Ho was not responsible if he was 
robbed on his travels, but had to he put on oath as 
to the extent of his loss. Profits were usually 
divided equally by contract on the termination of 
the business. 

These trade journeys afforded the opportunity 
for transport. A considerable amount of forward- 
ing was done. Debts were paid abroad by travel- 
ling merchau ts and purchases executed at a distance. 
The Code enacts that a merchant shall give a 
receipt for the consignment, take all responsibility, 
and exact a receipt on delivery. If he should 
default in any respect, he was penalized five-fold. 
Deposit w’os a common transaction, especially the 
warehousing of grain. The Code fixed a statutable 
rate of one-sixtieth for warehousing. The ware- 
houseman took all risks, and paid double for all 
shortage, but only if he had given a proper receipt. 
If the goods were stolen from him, he had to 
recover as best he could ; but he had no relief 
against the depositor. 

The network of canals supported a vast amount 
of water traffic. Ships, w'hose tonnage was esti- 
mated by the amount of corn that they could 
carry, we re incessantly plying for hire between the 
great cities. The contract specified the goods and 
their destinations, and named the charges. These 
w ere for carriage Holely, but, when a whole ship was 
employed, the rations for the crew were chargod 
specifically. The Code fixes the price for building, 
navigating, etc., and insists on a year’s guarantee 
with a new boat. The captain was responsible for 
ship and freight, and bore all risks. If be sank a 
ship, he w r as fined half its value, even if he re- 
floated it. In the case of collision the boat under 
way was responsible for damage to a boat at 
anchor. 

The Code regulated traffic in liquor, fixing a fair 
price for beer, and severely punishing a tavern- 
keeper for allowing disorderly conduct or treason- 
able assembly. The hostess was to hale offenders 
to the court— which seems to imply efficient and 
accessible police officers, or perhaps the command 
of able-bodied slaves. 

Payment tli rough a banker, or by written draft 
against account, was usual. Bonds to pay were 
treated as negotiable. A man could usually 
borrow without interest from the temple treasury 
of his city, for a lixed term, but paid interest if his 
debt were left overdue. It is not quito clear, how- 
ever, whether this privilege did not imply some 
relationship to the teuijue, possibly only full 
citizenship. Merchants, and temples in other 
cases, charged interest at varying rates, usually 
high, commonly 20 to 30 per cent, but for short 
terms. Long loans wore rare, if known at all. A 
feature which seems to us somewhat irrelevant is 
that the money or com appearing in a loan or other 
transaction is often specified as to origin and 
purpose ; t.g., so much silver, part of the rent of a 
house, is lent to hire reapers ; so much corn produce 
of a peculiar field is lent to buy oil, or to pay a tax. 
The exact purpose of such specification is not clear, 
and, so long as the loan was punctually repaid, 
there seems no reason to restrict its use. No 
penalty is named for using the accommodation for 
a different purpose from that for which it was 
taken. Possibly there lurks in this specification 
an analogy to our * for value received/ or it was 
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an acknowledgment of the moral claim of the 
borrower on the lender for accommodation. 

Litbratvrk.— For laws relating to marriage, inheritance, etc., 
see * Semitic* sections of artt. Marriage. Adoption, Adultery, 
Family (Azayro* Baby Ionian), and Inhekitanob (Babylonian). 
The peculiar situation of vestals and vowed women comes under 
IIierodouloi (Semitic), Holiness (Semitic). For details of. C. 
H. W. Johns, artt. ' Babylonian Law ' in EBrii ijj, hb, 1 The 
Code of Hammurabi ' in I1DB, v. 684, as well as Babylonian 
and Assyrian Laws, Contracts, and Letters, Edinburgh, 1904. 
The most important addition to the bibliography there given is 
J. Kohler and A. Ungnad, Hammurabi's Oesett, Leipzig, 
1900, which gives full transcription, complete vocabulary. 
Juristic excursus, and about 1400 transcribed and translated 
legal documents of the Hammurabi period, to be followed by a 
large selection from the Assyrian and Neo-Babylonian periods. 
This body of material affords an almost complete text-book for 
the study of Babylonian law. C. H. W. JOHNS. 

LAW (Biblical, Old Testament). — Ancient 
peoples, almost without exception, regarded their 
laws as of divine origin. At the top of the front 
side of the stele containing the famous code of 
{{ammurabi, the sun-god STiamash is pictured in 
a bas-relief seated on his throne and presenting 
to the king the laws which follow. In ancient 
Egypt, law was attributed to the gods (J. 11. 
Breasted, Hist, of Egypt , London, 1906, p. 242). 
Ex 34 1 * 28 (J) represents Jahweh as dictating the 
primitive decalogue to Moses, who acts as llis 
amanuensis, and the later tradition of Ex 24 13 
states that Jahweh Himself ‘ wrote down the Ten 
Words* (cf. Ex 31 18 ). Dt 6 1 implies that all the 
commands contained in that law-book were given 
directly to Moses by Jahweh. The late priestly 
tradition (c. 400 n.C.) of Ex 25 1 and 35 1 states that 
all the laws found in Exodus, Leviticus, and Num- 
bers were a direct revelation from God through 
Moses. Demosthenes asserted that ‘ every law is a 
discovery and gift of God ’ ( Aristogcit . A, 16, ed. F. 
BlaRs, Leipzig, 1888). Even Cicero declared : ‘Lex 
nihil aliua nisi recta et a numine deorum tracta 
ratio* (j Phil. xi. 12). The belief that underlying 
all man-made laws was a perfect law, emanating 
from divine mind, was the foundation of Roman 
law. It is reaffirmed by W. Blackslone, who says : 

‘This law of nature being coeval with mankind, and dictated 
by (lod Himself, is of course superior in obligation to any other. 
It is binding over all the globe, in all countries, and at all times : 
no human laws are of any validity, if contrary to this ; and 
such of them as are valid derive all their force and all their 
authority, mediately or immediately, from this origin ’ (Com- 
mentaries, od. London, 1857, i. 27). 

Thus it is that each age has expressed the convic- 
tion that law is not a mere human convention, hut 
is conditioned by the eternal nature of things, and 
that behind nature is Intelligence and Will. 

A more careful study of the ancient sources and 
the contributions of anthropology and sociology 
have shed new light upon the origin and growth 
of law. The ancients were not wholly ignorant of 
man’s part in its development. In the epilogue to 
his great code {Jammurabi declares : 4 if a man 
heed my words which I have written upon my 
monument, do not efface my words, do not alter 
my monument, so inay Shamasli prolong his reign.* 
Recent discoveries have brought to light some of 
the older Sumerian laws which he incorporated 
(cf. OLZ xiii. [Leipzig, 1914]). Egyptian kings, 
like Horeniheb of tho XlXtli dynasty, freely en- 
acted now laws and gave them equal authority 
with the older laws which tradition ascribed to the 
gods (Breasted, op, tit. p. 242). 

Notwithstanding the late traditions, which re- 
resent all Israel’s laws as being directly dictated 

y Jahweh, the OT contains some of the best 
existing illustrations of the different stages by 
which law evolved. The custom of blood-revenge 
is a survival of the primitive stage of self-help, 
when, in the absence of an organized government, 
the individual or the clan undertook to redress all 
grievances (see, further, art. Blood-fkud). It is 
typical of customs that were inherited from the 


pre-historic past and represented the crude be- 
ginnings of law. Some of them were based on 
wide observation and experience, and were bene- 
ficial to society; others were but the result of 
savage ignorance and superstition. Law began to 
take definite form when men began to refer their 
cases to an arbiter or jud^e. Ex 18 18 ' 27 contains 
a vivid illustration of this important stage in tho 
evolution of law. It represents the people of Israel 
in the wilderness bringing their cases of dispute to 
Moses for his judgment. Tho decisions which he 
rendered were called idrdth. The singular of this 
word, t6rnh , is the common Hebrew designation 
of ‘ law,’ and comes from a root which means ‘ to 
throw out’ (the lot), then ‘to direct,’ ‘to teach.’ 
It corresponds closely to the two terms used in 
Homer for 4 law ’ : 51k j), which means a way pointed 
out, a course prescribed by precedent, and Otpis, 
that which is laid down. In 1 S 3U J1 * M is found 
a clear example of the way in which such a derision 
grew into a judicial precedent possessing all the 
validity of the law. After David’s followers over- 
took and vanquished the plunder-laden Amalekites, 
he decided, os the chief of his clan, that, 

4 As is the Hhare of him who goclh into battle, 

8o is the share of him who remaineth with the baggage, 
They shall all Bhare alike.' 

The historian adds significantly, ‘And from that 
time he made it a statute and a precedent for 
Israel to this day.’ 

Usually the tordth, or decisions, were rendered 
by the priest, the representative of Jahweh, by tho 
use of the sacred lot. Mai 2“ f - states that * tho 
tOrCih of truth was in the mouth of the priest . . . 
and tho people were wont to seek the torah at his 
mouth.’ It is evident that in the mind of tho 
people these decisions enjoyed from the first tho 
divine sanction. This fact represents the germ 
of the later Hebrew theory of the diviue origin 
of law. Until tho days of Nehemiah the oral 
decision of the priests was apparently ascribed 
equal authority with the written law. 

The other common Hebrew word for law, mish- 
pdt , is equally suggestive. It originally meant a 
specific judgment or decision. In Ex 2U it is used 
in the plural ns a title for the decisions or judg- 
ments which embodied the fundamental principles 
of early Israelitish law and custom. At first it 
apparently referred only to civil law, but in Lv 
(e.g. 18 4, 5 * * fl ) it is extended to include ceremonial 
laws. Tho authority attributed to the decision 
(tCrdh or mishpdt) rendered by the priest, or tribal 
chief, or king, or civil judge gave ample oppor- 
tunity for the development of custom and law. 
Ordinary cases were derided according to older 
precedents. When new cases arose, this llcxihle 
system made it possible for the judges to decide 
them, and, in so floing, to establish new precedents 
which, if just, soon gained tho authority of definite 
laws. The passage already quoted from Ex LS 
plainly illustrates the process. When the cases 
referred to Moses became so many that he did not 
have time to pass judgment upon them all, he 
appointed judges to decide all the questions that 
were analogous to those covered by tor 6th already 
rendered by him (v.-°). ‘They judged the people 
at all times, hut the difficult cases they brought 
to Moses’ (v.»). The principles which he thus 
concretely promulgated represent the historical 
foundation of the later tradition that he was the 
author of all Israel’s laws. 

Among tho Hebrews, as among most primitive 
peoples, the customs ami the oral laws, which grew 
up on the basis of those decisions, long sufficed. 
The OT contains some interesting illustrations of 
the gradual transition from oral to written and 
definitely codified law. The nine (at first probably 
ten) groups of ten words or decalogues, iound in 
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Ex 21 l -23 1# , are the result of an attempt to embody 
the important principles of Israel’s early law and 
customs in systematic, compact form (cf. C. F. 
Kent, The Founders and Rulers of United Israel 
[ = Historical Bible, ii.], London, 1909, pp. 209-219). 
Each decalogue deals with a distinct subject and 
is divided into two pentads, indicating that they 
were first intended to be committed to memory — 
each law being associated with a linger or thumb 
of the two hands— rather than to writing. Thus, 
e.g., the decalogue in Ex 21 2 * 11 deals with the 
rights of slaves : the first pentad (21 3 ’ 6 ) with male 
slaves, the second (21 7 * 11 ) with female slaves. The 
first five decalogues contain civil laws and are very 
explicit. They clearly represent earlier customs 
and precedents— e.g., ‘If a man strike another so 
that he die, the manslayer shall be put to death ’ 
(21 la ). Tho remaining decalogues consist of moral 
and ceremonial laws, and are simply mandatory 
or hortatory — e.g., ‘Thou shalt not wrong nor 
oppress a resident alien, for ye were resident aliens 
in the land of Egypt’ (22 s * 1 ). 

In time these primitive Hebrew decalogues were 
committed to writing. They may at first havo 
been inscribed on tablets and sot up in the Israelite 
sanctuaries. They represent the same stagb in the 
development of Hebrew law as the more elaborate 
Code of Hammurabi, which was inscribed on stone 
and originally set up in order that (as is definitely 
stated) tho oppressed who had a suit to prosecute 
might read and understand these laws and learn 
how to secure justice (C. II. W. Johns, Babylonian 
and Assyrian Laws, Edinburgh, 1904, p. 393). 
Typical western analogies are the Code of Gortyn, 
set up in tho market-place of that ancient Cretan 
town, and the Twelve Tables of the Romans. 

The next step in the development of law was 
the modification, expansion, and codification of the 
earlier codes to meet the needs of a more advanced 
civilization and to embody the higher ideals of the 
later age. Again the OT contains excellent illus- 
trations of this process. The Hebrews and most 
Oriental nations failed to develop an authoritative, 
legislative body. Even the Romans for centuries 
kept alive tho legal fiction that the Twelve Tables 
were the sole foundation of all Roman law. Dur- 
ing the latter half of the 7th cent. B.C. it became 
evident to the enlightened priests and prophets of 
Judah that the primitive laws of Ex 21 l -23 13 (which 
were probably formulated as early as the 9th cent.) 
wore inadequate. Many questions not contem- 
plated by these earlier laws had arisen. Under 
the preaching of the great ethical and social pro- 
phets of the 8th cent., many new moral and religi- 
ous principles had been proclaimed and accepted 
by the leaders of the nation. The spirit of reform 
that was at work called for a definite programme, 
if it was to bear permanent fruits. A detailed 
comparison of the primitive codes and of the laws 
embodied in Deuteronomy reveals the methods, as 
well as the work, of these self-appointed lawgivers. 
Three- fourths of the older laws aro represented in 
the later code : somo are simply reaffirmed, others 
are abrogated, the majority are modified or ex- 
anded in accordance with the principles of justice, 
umanitv, and loyalty to Jahweh enumerated by 
Amos, Hosea, ana Isaiah. The result is a remark- 
ably complete code, well adapted to the needs of 
the Judican kingdom about 925 B.C., and yet put 
in the mouth of Moses, whose early precedents it 
incorporates. 2 K 22 , -23 2 ® contains a remarkably 
clear account of how this privately-prepared code 
was promulgated. Evidently it had the sympa- 
thetic support of the ruling party and of un able 
group of reformers. At the opportune time it was 
brought from the temple, formally presented to the 
king, read before him and the assembled people, 
and then solemnly accepted by h im in behalf of 


his nation. The final step was its rigorous enforce- 
ment by Josiah. 

Interpreted in the light of the earliest reoords, 
Israel’s legal history illustrates the five closely 
related stages in the growth of law. The first is 
the period of relative lawlessness, when the indi- 
vidual or the clan is the only recognized authority 
and human relations are determined by customs, 
most of which originated in the pre-historic past. 
The second stage is when questions of dispute are 
referred to tribal chieftains, priests, or judges, and 
their decisions are held to he binding not only in 
specific, but also in analogous, cases. The third 
stage marks the development of a definite oral 
law, based on earlier customs and precedents, and 
transmitted in the form of decalogues or concrete 
typical formulas. The fourth stage is when the 
primitive oral laws are committed to writing. The 
last stage is when tho primitive laws aro modified, 
expanded, and codified, and new laws are con- 
stantly being promulgated to meet the needs of a 
developing civilization. 

Litkratt'kk. — H. J. S. Maine, Early Hintoru of Institutions, 
London, 1875, Ancient Law. do. 1888: S. R. Driver, art. ‘Law 
(in Old Testament) ’ in UDli iii. 64 ; C. F. Kent, Israel’s Laws 
and Legal Precedents ( Student's OT), London, 1907. 

0. F. Kent. 

LAW (Biblical, New Testament). — I. Fading 
of the Law in the NT.— In the Synoptic Gospels 
the Jewish Law forms a large part of the back- 
ground of the narrative; but from that point 
forward less and less is heard of it, until it dis- 
appears entirely, and another standard of conduct 
takes its place. This change was due in the main 
to tho action of the two great persons who were 
the founders, the one of Christianity and the other 
of Gentile Christianity. Both were too great to 
remain under the yoke of the Law as the Jews 
understood it ; but, while the first never had any 
open conflict with the Law, tho second wagod 
a war upon it which began early and continued 
long. 

2. Jesus and the Law.— Jesus was brought up in 
a pious home, in the religion of the Law whicn to 
the ordinary Jew in Palestine was no burden (Lk 
1®). * He never learned,’ we read in Jn 7 1B ; uc, 9 

He did not follow a life of learning nor place Him- 
self under a scribe. Ilis sympathies did not incline 
Him to men of that class. On the other hand, He 
lived in full sight of Gentile life, witnessing the 
social and religious usages of the heathens, and 
He had no aversion to people who were not Jews, 
and we never liud Him boasting, as does tho Jew 
of Ro 2 17 * 30 , of the superiority which the possession 
of the Law gave to the Jews. Yet He regarded 
the Law with profound respect ; He considered it 
to be the way of life that God had given to His 
people, and lie experienced little reaction against 
it. lie regarded it chiefly as a moral code ; as a 
system of ritual. He was less impressed by it, and 
the tradition which the scribes had built up around 
it lie must from early times have regarded with 
indifference, as being apart from the way of life 
that God had given to His people, and in some 
points inconsistent with it. He regarded the Law 
as containing, so far as it went, all God’s will and 
all man’s duty, though those who sought for per- 
fection had some aims which transcended its pre- 
cepts ; and He was able to say (Lk 16 17 , Mt 5 M ) 
that it was easier for heaven and earth to pass 
than for one tittle of the Law to fail. The pas- 
sage, Mt 5 21 * 4 ®, in which Jesus appears as definitely 
superseding commandments of rhe Law by more 
ethical commandments of His own, belongs cer- 
tainly in its arrangement, and also in much of its 
detail, to a later state of things ; the Law is made 
ruder than it was as then practised, in order to act 
as a foil to the more elevated injunctions set over 
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against it, and some of the sayings ( e.q. t vv.*®* 4 *) 
reflect the controversy of the Church of Palestine 
with the synagogue. Jesus Himself upheld the 
religious system of His country, and encouraged 
others to do the same. 

He did not, however, treat all the command- 
ments of the Law as being on the same level. To 
the question, a common one in His day, ‘Which 
is the greatest commandment of the Law?* He 
replies Dy citing two precepts of the Pentateuch, 
the first requiring love to God with all one’s 
powers, the second love to one’s neighbour (Mt 
22 #4 * 40 ). The Golden Rule (q.v.) t stated by Him in 
the positive form that one must do to others wlmt 
one desires that they should do to oneself, is said 
to be the cardinal injnnction on which hang all the 
Law and the prophets (Mt 7 12 ). The comparison 
of the weighty matters of the Law with those less 
weighty is certainly authentic (Mt 23 s3 ), and shows 
Jesus to have occupied the same position as the 
prophet Micah (6 8 ). The words of the prophet 
Hosea, who declares that God requires mercy and 
not sacrifice, are twice put in His mouth in the First 
Gospel (Mt 9 W 12 7 =Hos 6 8 ). 

We find, accordingly, that Jesus was never 
accused, as were Stephen and St. Paul, of any 
attack on the Law. On several points lie pleads 
for an elastic view of the Law. He is not rigorous 
as to the Sabbath or in the matter of fasting; 
but on these points general opinion seems to have 
upheld His views. The only instance of His de- 
liberately setting aside a law of the Pentateuch 
is in connexion with divorce, for which Moses 
provided, but which Jesus held to be quite inad- 
missible (Mk lO 3 ' 13 ). Divorce, He held, was allowed 
to the Israelites when they were in a backward 
state, and unable to support the whole of God’s 
will as seen in the original constitution of human 
nature, which made marriage indissoluble. It may 
be doubted if Jesus used the words * except for 
fornication ’—that would of itself bring marriage 
to an end. 

The examplo of Jesus could thus be appealed to 
by those of His followers who held the Law in 
honour and practised it. But He also prepared 
the way for those of them who sat loose to it and 
regarded it as a code of morals and scarcely more. 
Tie taught no ritual, and stood somewhat aloof 
from the great ritual system of His country. He 
was impatient of the minute and burdensome) tra- 
dition which the scribes had built up around the 
Law and which the Pharisees regarded as being 
itself the Law and diligently practised. Ho for- 
mally broke with that vast system which sought 
to provide rules for every case that could occur in 
human life, and to bring under strict regulation 
the whole of conduct and action. In Mk 7 1 * 38 He 
repudiates the authority of the tradition, as being 
mode by man, not given by God, and in many cases 
opposed to the law of God. And the Law itself 
was a very different thing from the law with the 
tradition added to it. The ignorant could keep 
it ; the Gentiles could accept it. 

Jesus was opposed with His whole soul to the 

S edantic rigour of the system of the scribes because 
tieir multiplied rules depressed rather than ele- 
vated the people, and drove away from the true 
religion rather than attracted to it. The tradi- 
tion, as they applied it, was a merciless institution, 
binding heavy burdens on men’s shoulders, shut- 
ting them out of the kingdom of heaven, losing 
sight of the weightier matters of the Law, mercy 
and justice and faith, in the strict attention paid 
to the small matters, mint, anise, and cummin 
(Mt 23*- ia - 2S * ® ; all these verses arc in Q). In 
Mk 6 M He regards with compassion the multitude 
which has prevented the repose that He sought to 
give HU disciples, because they are harassed and 


scattered like sheep without a shepherd, and He 
begins diligently to teach them. lie taught them 
doubtless of a lighter yoke, of more practicable 
duties than bad generally been asked of them, llo 
taught them that the Law was not their only link 
with God, that He was their Father, and that they 
hod access to Him at all times, and could learn for 
themselves, by meditation and prayer, what He 
asked of them. By His teaching He brought the 
question of the Law to the position in which tho 
Church took it up ; appeal could be made to Him 
both for continuing to practise the Law (for He 
Himself had done so) and for a spiritual attitude 
in which the Law parts imperceptibly with its 
authority. 

3. Attitude of the Jews in Palestine.— In Pales- 
tine the followers of „csus continued after His 
removal to be good Jews. They frequented the 
Temple, gave alms, attended to their prayers, and 
even — if Mt 5 m is not to he taken figuratively — 
offered sacrifice (see Ac 21 23 * 38 ). They observed the 
Levitical laws as to clean and unclean in food and 
other matters. Circumcised Jews would see no 
reason in their attachment to Christ for throwing 
away the advantages of their position. To their 
piety as Jews they added another piety as followers 
of Jesus ; they kept His commandments in addition 
to thoso of Moses, and began to collect them into 
a code, as we see in Mt 5 ai " w , os well as in collections 
like Q and in the Did ache. 

When the gospol spread to Gentile soil, new 
questions arose. Those who named the name of 
Christ naturally sought to meet together and to 
practise their common worship in the form of 
common meals. From this sprang the first great 
controversy of the Church as to the terms on which 
Jewish and Gentile Christians could live together. 
The strict Jewish Christians held that Gentile 
believers must become Jews and keep the whole 
Law ; and in this they only upheld the practice 
which obtained in the Jewish missions to the Gen- 
tiles. But Jewish missions had been great failures 
for this very reason ; and easier terms had to bo 
sought for the Gentile con verts. Tn Ac lotheChurch 
at Jerusalem draws up an easy rule : ( ion tiles are to 
bo admitted to tho Church on agreeing to adopt 
the Jewish standard as to sexual intercourse, to 
have their moat for table prepared in the Jewish 
fashion, and to abstain from meat offered to idols. 
(It seems scarcely possible that the addition to 
these outward abstentions of the far • reaching 
ethical rule added in Cod. D, ‘and not to do to 
others what they would not have done to them- 
selves,’ can be original.) Of this compact little is 
heard afterwards. Tho claim, moreover, made in 
Ac 10 for Peter, that ho was tho first to bo Jed 
by Providence to sec that the barrier which kept 
Gentiles outside the Church ought no longer to 
prevail, can scarcely si and against the evidence 
of Ac 15 and Gal 2 that Paul and Barnabas went 
to Jerusalem to got the question settled as to the 
terms on which Gentiles should be received, and 
that Peter afterwards broke through the adjust- 
ment then made. If the story of Peter ami Cor- 
nelius has a historical kernel, it probably belongs 
to a later period than that in which Acts places it. 
The question may have arisen in more parts of the 
world than one, and have been settled in various 
ways. In some of the Pauline churches we know 
that it occasioned acute controversy and that the 
solution which Paul aimed at and no doubt at- 
tained was that the Gentile Christians were recog- 
nized as children of Abraham without coming 
under any obligation at all to the Jewish Law, 
and that it was recognized that tho difference be- 
tween Jow and Gentile had ceased to be regarded ; 
they were all one in Jesus Christ. 

4. St. Paul and the Law.— The question of the 
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attitude of Christian missions to the Law must 
have occupied Paul’s mind as soon as he became 
convinced of his own call to carry the gospel to 
the Gentiles, i.e. t if we are to accept his own state- 
ment in Gal l lfl , from the time oi his conversion. 
Ko 7, with its incisive definition of the character 
of the Law and its relation to those wearing human 
nature, shows how impossible it was for him to 
demand of the Gentiles obedience to a Law which 
brought so little comfort to himself. In that chapter 
he arrives at a different conclusion as to the Law 
from that of his own upbringing. It is idealized 
as Jesus idealized it, and regarded as a searching 
standard of entire perfection, dealing not with acts 
but with motives and springs of conduct, and hold- 
ing up to man all that fie ought to be. It is holy 
and just and good ; to keep it would be to find the 
promises fulfilled that one should live by it (Gal 
3 31 ). Jiut, alas! it is too good for man to live at 
peace with it. The Law is spiritual, but man is 
carnal and cannot love the standard of ineffable 
goodness. It acts as an irritant on him and brings 
to the surface his innate weakness and recalci- 
trancy, and so, while his reason approves of it, he 
cannot keep it, and is driven by it to despair. 

The view of the Law which is here set forth as 
a matter of personal experience, and a truth of 
psychology, is set forth again and again in the 
Pauline Epistles as a general doctrine. So the 
Law acts, so it was intended to act, on those who 
arc placed under it; it is by God’s decree and 
counsel (hat it does so. The Law is the strength 
of sin (1 Co lo M ), which is the Hting of death; it 
came in to multiply transgression (Ko 5 30 ), for 
where there is no Jaw there is no transgression 
(4 18 ) ; the Law, therefore, works wrath. Every one 
who does not keep it in every point is under a curse 
(Gal 3 10 ). The ministry by which it was introduced 
into the world was a ministry of death (2 Co 3 7 ). 

The Apostle was confirmed in this view of the 
nature and effects of the Law, to which his own 
experience had brought him, by his missionary 
practice and experience. lie saw that the Gentiles 
wore being saved quite apart from the Law. The 
Law was not proposed to them as in any way a 
condition of salvation ; only Christ crucified was 
declared to them, and, on their believing in Christ 
crucified, tho Spirit at once took possession of them, 
and they began to exercise the gifts of the Spirit 
(Gal 3 l<i ). From this he inferred that God was, 
as a matter of fact, justifying the Gentiles by faith 
(Gal 3 8 ), and from this lie drew the broad conclusion 
that the method of salvation by keeping the Law 
was now discontinued by God in favour of the new 
method — that of salvation by fait h in Christ alone — 
ami that this method now alone availed (Ho 3 21 ' 38 ). 

Holding this very radical doctrine about the 
Law, the Apostle could no longer follow up his 
career ah a Jewish Kabbi (Pli 3 7 ' 9 ) ; and lie became 
the object of the hitter hatred of the Jews wherever 
lie went-, and also of many Jewish converts to 
Christianity, who represented him (Ac ‘2L 21 * 38 ) as 
teaching that the Jews living among the Gentiles 
should renounce their allegiance to Moses, and 
should give up circumcising their children and the 
observance of Jewish customs. That this was a 
gross exaggeration there can he no doubt ; lie him- 
self adhered to many a Jewish custom, and he did 
not interfere with such practices on the part of 
other Jews (1 Co 9 20 ). But to Gentiles he made it 
quite clear that the Law was no condition of salva- 
tion for them; and to Jew and Gentile alike he 
proclaimed that salvation did not come through 
the Law, but only through faith in Jesus Christ 
(Gal To those who sought to make his 

Gentile converts Judnize, practise circumcision, 
and observe Jewish festivals and Jewish restric- 
tions in diet, he offered, as the champion of the 


liberty of these converts, an uncompromising 
opposition. 

5. Position of the OT in Pauline churches.-* 

Something must lie said of the place of the OT in 
the churches of Pauline foundation. The converts 
were supposed to be familiar with the history and 
the words of the OT ; it was the revelation of which 
the gospel of Christ was the consummation and 
flower ; it was full of Christian things ; the pro- 
mises recorded in it were now being fulfilled to 
believers in Christ (1 Co 10 11 , Ro l 1 **); its types 
were coming to reality in their experience. The 
Law and the Prophots were Christian books, and 
the discerning oould find Christ in them in most 
unlikely places. The moral standard of the OT, 
an object of envy to the Gentiles, was from the 
first that of the Church ; the heathen converts were 
at once lifted up to it, though they accepted its 
requirements not from the dead code but from the 
living spirit of Christ, and were taught, as He had 
taught, that love was the fulfilling of the Law. 
The provisions of the Law wero not quoted either 
in setting up the standard of Christian conduct or 
in correcting the lapses which took place from it. 
Nor was any appeal made to the OT in arranging 
the internal affairs of the Church ; in these the 
mind of Christ is the supreme authority, where the 
Apostle’s own authority does not suffice (1 Co 7 10 
etc.). When disputes break out among believers, 
the Apostle advises that recourse should not ho had 
to the heathen courts, but that an arbiter should 
be found among thoir own number. Tho OT Law 
has completely disappeared as law for the Gentile 
converts. 

The arguments by which Paul sought to account 
for the Law, which in his missionary practice he 
had deprived of all authority, are of various kinds. 
Some consist of bold speculations on the divine 
economy of salvation, some are Rabbinical devices, 
bringing a new meaning out of a text of the OT. 
Of the former kind the most powerful and impressive 
is that of Gal 3»-4 7 , where he speaks of the Law 
as tho tutor placed over the growing heir to check 
his freedom till the day arrives when he attains 
his majority. This had been the case with man- 
kind when Christ came, and in Him the spirit of 
adoption took possession of the human race now 
entering on its inheritance, so that the guardian 
is no longer needed. The Law is treated in this 
chapter as being on a level with those constraining 
influences, or spirits of the world, under which the 
Gentiles also were confined, to be prepared for 
Christ. A great thought also is contained in the 
argument that the promise was antecedent to the 
Law, which could not set it aside, and that the 
promise to Abraham, made to him before circum- 
cision was instituted, is fulfilled directly to the 
Gentiles who, like him, take faith and not works 
for their guiding principle and, therefore, are 
Abraham’s true children (Gal 3 14 * 33 , Ro 4). Of 
another calibre are the arguments that the seed, in 
the singular, to whom, with Abraham, the promise 
was addressed, must indicate an individual person, 
and that Christ is that person, faith in whom now 
saves (Gal and the argument that the radiance 
on the face of Moses when lie came down from 
Mount Sinai was fading away, and that he put on 
a veil to hide that circumstance from the Israelites, 
who think that tho radiance still rests on the La>v, 
though it is quite outshone by the exceeding radi- 
ance of Christ (2 Co 3 718 ). 

6. Conclusion.— The controversy aliout the Law 
subsided in Paul’s life- time. In Galatians it is 
acute ; in Romans the argument is free from 
passion ; in the Corinthian Epistles there is little 
of it ; in the later Epistles only a few phrases are 
found to show that he still stands where he stood 
(Ph 3 8 ’ 9 , Col 2 14 * 17 ). On the other hand, the com- 
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mandments of Christ are valid wherever they apply* 
This is the case in every part of the Church. The 
eternal validity claimed by Christ for the old Law 
(Lk 16 17 ) is attached to the words of Christ Himself 
(Mk 13 S1 ), and the law of love is spoken of both by 
Paul and in many of the later books of the NT as 
the sum of Christian duty (Gal 6 a , Ko 13 8 ' 10 , Ac 20 s ®, 
Ja l 87 2 s , He 13 1 * 1B , Jn 13 84 H In the Fourth Gospel 
the Law of Moses is spoken of as ‘their law* (Jn 
15 M ), as if Christ had not acknowledged it and His 
followers had nothing to do with it. 

Litbratuuk.— T he Commentaries and Bil>1e Dictionary articles, 
•specially J. Denney, ‘Law (In NT)’ In llDli. Ou the recent 
discussion on the Apostolio Decree and the relation of Acts to 
Paul, see K. Lake, The Earlier Epistles of St. Paul , London, 
1911; A. Harnack, Luke the Physician, Eng. tr., do. 1907, 
The Acte of the Apostles, do. 1909, The Date of the Acts, do. 
1911 ; W. Sanday, 'The Text of the Apostolic Decree, ’ in Exp, 
8th ser.,vi. [1918] ; B. W. Bacon, 'The Apostolic Decree against 
nopveia,* ib., 8th ser., vii. [1014]. A. MKNZIES. 

LAW (Buddhist). — In the strict sense of the 
word tlicro is no Buddhist law ; there is only an 
influence exercised by Buddhist ethics on changes 
that have taken place in customs. No Buddhist 
authority, whether local or central, whether lay or 
clerical, has ever enacted or promulgated any law. 
Such law as has been administered in countries 
ruled over by monarchs nominally Buddhist has 
been custom rather than law ; and the custom has 
been in the main pre-Buddliistic, fixed and estab- 
lished before the people became Buddhist. There 
have been changes in custom. But the changes 
have not been the result of any enactment from 
above. They have been brought about by change 
of opinion among the people themselves. And in 
order to ascertain whether such change of opinion 
was, or was not , due to the influence of Buddhism 
it would be necessary, in each case, to ascertain 
what the custom had been before the introduction 
of Buddhism, in what degree or manner it had 
changed, and what had been the probable cause of 
the difference shown. Unfortunately our know- 
ledge of the history of social conditions in Eastern 
Asia, whether before or after the 6th cent. B.C., is 
at present much too meagre to enable us to deal 
with the subject in so thorough a manner. Nothing 
lias yet beeti written on the subject, and only a 
slight beginning may yet bo made. 

The Buddhists, for instance, had from the begin- 
ning what we term their eanon law, what they called 
Vinaya , i.c. ‘ Guidance.’ 1 It consists of 227 rules 
to regulate the conduct of the members in outward 
affairs, and some supplementary chapters on special 
subjects. These ‘articles of association’ are quite 
apart from the Buddhist religion, and indeed nave 
little or nothing that is specilically either Buddhist 
or religious. No religious community could avoid 
quarrels and disruption without the assistance of 
rules of the kind. Now, just before the rise of 
Buddhism there were quite a number of such Orders. 
The names of ten of them are preserved in the 
Ahguttara . 8 Unfortunately, the records of nine 
out of the ten have perished. They had no writ- 
ing ; and, as each Order died out, both its doctrine 
and its canon law, kept alive only in the memory 
of its members, tlied Out also. Only one of these 
pre-Buddliistic communities has survived — that of 
the Jains ; and the internal regulations of the 
Jain Order have not yet been published. It was 
inevitable that the early Buddhists should have 
adopted in many details the customs already 
followed by these other wanderers. But in the 
main, no doubt, the rules were Indian in origin, 
the common inheritance of all the schools. 

There is nothing in the 227 rules of the Vinaya 
which would be included under the English term 

1 Ed. H. Oldenberg, London, 1879-83. 

* See T. W. Ilhvs Davids, Dialogues of the Buddha, Oxford, 
1899-1910, i. 220 -222. 
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4 law ’ in its modern sense. In the explanations 
and applications, however, of the rules, as inter- 
ireted in the chapters of the Order when a partiou- 
ar case came up for decision, there is a good deal 
of what we should now call case law. For example, 
Rule No. 3 is as follows : 1 

* Whatsoever Bhikkhu shall knowingly deprive of life a human 
being-, or shall seek out an assassin against a human being:, or 
shall utter the praises of death, or incite another to self-destruc- 
tion, saying, “ Ilo ! my friend 1 what good do > ou get from this 
sinful, wretched life? death Is better to you than life !"• —if, bo 
thinking, and with such an aim, he, by various argument, utter 
the praises of death or incite another to aelf -destruction— he, 
too, is fallen into defeat, ho is no longer in communion.’ 

In the elucidation and discussion 8 of this rule a 
very large number of all possible cases of alleged 
infringement of it are given. The cases are not 
real ones that actually happened, but hypotheti- 
cal. The offences, or alleged offences, are sorted 
into grades, which are distinguished one from 
another as modern English law- hooks distinguish 
between assault, aggravated assault, manslaughter, 
and murder. The penalty for the gravest kind is 
exclusion from the Order ; that for the lesser kind 
is suspension in varying degrees, and for varying 
duration. 

For instance, a man digs a pit; that is no offence. Ho digs 
it in the hope that X will fall into it; that is a dukkata (‘evil 
act'). The man (X) falls into it; that is another dnkkotn. Ho 
is badly hurt ; the man who dug the pit is guilty of a ‘ grave 
offence' ( Ihnllachehaya ). The man falling is killed, then the 
digger of the pit is guilty of ‘ defeat ’ (pdrdjika), involving ex- 
pulsion. 3 

This is not criminal law. It is intended only to 
keen the Order pure ; and the penalties are very 
mila. But it is interesting to find in these discus- 
sions the doctrine of malice aforethought, or ac- 
cessory before (or after) the fact, used much as a 
modem jurist would use it, and leading up to de- 
cisions which are very much what a modern jurist 
would give. 

II. Olden berg, in his introduction to his edition 
of the text, has carefully considered the manner in 
which these documents enshrining the Buddhist 
Vinaya were gradually built up, and their an- 
proximate date. He concludes that the whole 
text, as we now have it, was in existence within a 
century of the Buddha’s death ; ami that much of 
it— for instance, the 227 rules referred to above— 
is older, and may go back to the generation in 
which Buddhism arose. It will be semi nt once 
that this is quite modern compared with the 
Hammurabi Code of customary law. Such value 
as these Buddhist documents have in the history 
of law depends upon their being the oldest legal 
texts which apply the principles of equity to the 
problems to bo solved. They do not pretend to 
put forward any code of law. They belong to a 
stage beyond that, and only attempt to utilize for 
the practical requirements of an association of co- 
workers the results of previous thought, on legal 
points. We shall probably iiewr know how far 
these results may have been modified or softened 
by the Buddhists for the purpose of application to 
the new problems to be met. 

The administration of this law (if law it can bo 
called) was very simple. The decision lay with 
the Chapter, which was composed of all members 
of the Order resident within a certain boundary. 
The boundary, also fixed by the Chapter, was so 
arranged as to secure the possible attendance of 
from a dozen to a score of members. All the 
members were equal, and the senior member pre- 
sided. If the matter came to a vote— which seldom 
happened — the voting was by ticket. Complicated 
matters were referred to a special committee tor 
report, and the decisions in most cases were 
unanimous. The Chapters had no authority to 

i Vinaya Texts, i. 1 (SDK xiii. [1881] 4). 

3 Vinaya, iii. 08-80 ; not yet tnuwlutcd. 

3 lb. iii. 70. 
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settle any matters not included in the Vinaya, or 
to deal with property not the property of the 
Order. All such mutters were the province of the 
State, to lie settled according to the customs of 
each locality. They were regarded as secular, not 
religions. Thus customs as to marriage and 
divorce, the inheritance and division of real or 
personal estate, the law of contract and criminal 
law, were all purely secular matters to he deter- 
mined by the sense of the lay community. This 
continued to be the attitude of mind of the Bud- 
dhists throughout their long and varied history. 

The expression ‘ Buddhist law 5 as used of law 
administered in English courts in Ceylon and 
Burma has a very different meaning. When the 
English had taken the whole of Ceylon, they intro- 
duced English law except on certain matters, which, 
they imagined, Mould or might offend the religious 
feelings of some of tho inhabitants. Thus, with 
regard to marriage and inheritance, they granted 
to tho Dutch tho Roman-Dutch law on these points, 
and to tho Hindus and Muhammadans the Hindu 
and Muhammadan law respectively. Taking for 
granted, in their ignorance of Buddhism, that the 
relation between law and religion on these points 
must he tho same for the Buddhists as for these 
others, they decided to incorporate into the law of 
the Island the customs prevalent there among tho 
majority, the Buddhists, on the same points. For 
this pnrpose they made inquiries as to what those 
customs were, and finally recognized two different 
groups of custom as valid, the one for the low- 
eouutry Sinhalese, the other for the Kandians in 
the hills. By so doing they made customs current 
at Urn beginning of the 19th cent, valid for ever, 
and deprived the lay community of any power of 
change or adjustment which they possessed. On 
tho other hand, they soon began, and have con- 
tinued, to change the customs by two methods, 
one of interpretation by judicial decisions, the 
other by legislative enactment. By the latter they 
have introduced the registration of marriages, and 
conferred upon the laity the poM r er of making wills. 

The original report on Kandian customs has been 
recently discovered and a translation of it published 
by 0. J. K. Le Mesurier and T. B. Panabokke, 
under the title Nit-i Niganduva (Colombo, 1880). 
The course of events in Burma, since it was taken 
over, has been very similar. But, whereas we 
know nothing or next to nothing of Sinhalese law 
before the conquest, we have for Burma a most 
valuable summary of tho gradual growth of the 
customary law in E. Forehhammor’s Jardine Prize 
Essay (Rangoon, 1885). Ho shows how the 
customary law, originally introduced there from 
S. India in the 10th cent. A.D., has been constantly 
hut sloNvly modified by the influence of the Buddhist 
laity. Ho mentions also the numerous codes in 
which such alterations have been incorporated. 
D. Richardson has translated one of the latest of 
these codes under the title The Damathat , or Laws 
of Memo, Rangoon, 1906. 

Literature.— The authorities aro riven in tho course of the 
artlclo. T. W. RlIYS DAVIDS. 

LAW (Celtic).— i. Law.— Of tho legal institu- 
tions of the ancient Celts we have no knoM’ledgo 
beyond the evidenco of philology and the statements 
of Ctcsar with regard to Gaul. Both the Goidelic 
and the Bry thonic branches of the Celtic languages 
contain a term for law cognate with the Latin 
rectus (Ir. rccht ; Welsh, rhaith), while the words 
for judgment (Ir. hrdth ; Welsh, breuvd) also corre- 
spond in these branches. Similarly, we have in 
both branches the same word for ‘duty* or ‘re- 
sponsibility,’ namely Ir. dliged ; Welsh, dyled . 
Throughout the Celtic world, too, the organization 
of society had a tribal basis, and the legal institu- 


tions of the Celts were, consequently, in their 
origin tribal in character. This tribal character, 
though in a greater or less degree modified, survived 
unmistakably in Irish and Welsh law, as we know 
it in historic times. The evidence of Caesar as to 
Celtic law (dt Bell . Gall. vi. 13) relates to the 
druids, of whom he sayB that they decided practi- 
cally all public and private disputes and assessed 
the fines and penalties in the case of any crime, as, 
for instance, homicide, while it was they also who 
gave their decision in tho case of any dispute regard- 
ing inheritance or boundaries. In tne case of refusal 
to abide by their judgment they had recourse to 
excommunication from religious ceremonies — a 
punishment which, in practice, involved the loss 
of all civil rights, and which survived as outlawry 
in Irish and Welsh law. The druids, according to 
Cu»sar, formed an organized community, at whose 
head was a chief druid. It is, however, from tiie 
surviving Irish and Welsh legal literature that 
we derive most information concerning actual 
Coltic law. In Breton and Cornish there are no 
legal documents in existence, but we may surmise 
that ancient Breton and Cornish law was substan- 
tially the same as that of Wales, while the clan- 
system of the Gaels of Scotland, which was intro- 
duced by the Dalriad Scots, had, as its legal 
counterpart, institutions of the same essential 
character as those of Ireland. From a study of 
the Irish legal treatises, which reflect tho older 
tribal system better than do the Welsh laws, \vq 
find that legal decisions were not given by judges 
appointed by the king, hut by men of legal learn- 
ing, who were of two grades : (1) the brethem (gen. 
brethemon , whence * Brehon’), a term usually trans- 
lated ‘ judge, ’ but more correctly ‘advocate,’ and 
(2) the ollamh t or law-agent. It is not impossible 
that, originally, recourse was had to the judgment 
of men of known probity, without regard to legal 
training, but, though the judicial powers of non- 
professional magistrates and noblemen survived 
in Ireland for certain purposes, it is clear that for 
all the more important cases a trained judge was 
necessary. Each district appears to have had a 
Brehon, and some moro than one, while the king 
and the great magnates had Brchons of their own. 
Whore there M T ere more than one Brehon in a dis- 
trict, a litigant had a choice. Tn Welsh law thero 
are plain indications of the earlier tribal basis as 
in Ireland, but there are also clear signs of the 
growth of the influence of the royal power upon 
law, and of the beginnings of a police system in a 
rudimentary form. In Ireland the policing of the 
law M r as practically in the hands of the tribal com- 
munity, who, in the last resort, in the case of 
contumacy, could outlaw the offender. Side by 
aide with the growth of the central poiver (possibly 
through the mfluonce of England) we find much 
more prominence given in Wales than in Ireland 
to severe punishments, such os hanging and mutila- 
tion, and later to such a mode of trial as ordeal. 
It is interesting to find that, both in Ireland and 
in Wales, there were legal variations in different 
localities, and, in Ireland, this variation led to the 
broad division of Cdin- law, or law of general appli- 
cation, and Urradhus-law, which varied with the 
locality. The trial of cases arising under the latter 
type of law was open to noblemen and local magis- 
trates, but coses under the former type could be 
tried only by trained judges. There is no clear 
evidence of any personal or collective legislation in 
ancient Ireland, but it would appear that portions 
at any rate of written custom were recited at some 
of the great annual gatherings, such as that of 
Tara, for which the Irish had so marked a predi- 
lection. It is sometimes stated that Irish legAl 
practice did not distinguish between crimes and 
torts. This is true so far as the existence of a 
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pecuniary method of compensation was concerned, 
out motive nevertheless entered in, for in the case 
of homicide, e.q. t malice doubled the penalty (see 
(Crimes and Punishments [Celtic]). 

It might be thought that the position of arbiter 
in Ireland was one which placed the community at 
his mercy. In practice, however, the lirolion had 
to exercise his judgmeut with great care, for, if on 
appeal his judgments were reversed, he was liable 
to lose his practice, to pay damages, and to lose 
any free land which might bo in his possession. 
It was also generally believed that blotches would 
arise on the face of a judge who gave false judg- 
ment. The main function of the judge was to 
assess damages and compensation correctly, and 
the Irish legal treatises contain minute rulos for 
this purpose. The task of obtaining the damages 
from the defendant lay with the plaintiff and his 
kin, and, when the defendant was obstinate, re- 
course was had to the process of distraint— a pro- 
cess which occupies a very large place in the extant 
legal treatises of Ireland. The scope and the 
nature of Celtic law, as it lias come down to us, 
can best be estimated from a survey of extant 
Celtic law-books. 

2. The law-books of Ireland. — A number of the 
legal treatises of Ireland were published in the 
Kolls Series, in five volumes, together with a 
glossary forming the sixth volume, at various dates 
between 1865 and 1901, under the direction of the 
Commissioners for publishing the Ancient Laws 
and Institutes of Ireland. These volumes contain 
not only the texts of the various legal treatises, 
but also translations of them, together with intro- 
ductions which vary considerably in value. The 
MSS of these treatises contain, along with each 
text, a commentary to each section of it. Some- 
times the commentary throws light upon the text, 
but frequently the commentary merely embodies 
the practice of a later age. Vols. i. and ii. and 
part of vol. iii. of the Irish Laws are occupied by 
the most important Irish legal treatise, namely, 
the Senchus Mdr (or ‘Great Collection’). Vol. i. 
and the first part of vol. ii. are occupied by one of 
the most elaborate portions of Irish law, namely, 
that of ‘distress.’ The two chief varieties named 
are ‘distress without delay,’ and ‘distress with 
delay,’ but possibly the most interesting type of 
distress mentioned is that initiated by ‘fasting 
against’ a person— a form of distress resorted to 
when an inferior pressed for payment from a 
superior. This form of distress had a powerful 
social sanction, since, when the inferior threatened 
to die of hunger at the door of the superior, the 
guilt of Iiim death was regarded as falling on the 
superior’s head (cf. A. II. Post, Grunarus dcr 
ethnvloq. Jurisprudent , Oldenburg, 1894-95, ii. 
562). The remainder of vol. ii. contains a brief 
treatise on ‘The Law of Services of Hostage-sure- 
ties.’ Hostage-sureties played a large part in the 
social life both of Ireland and of Wales. This 
treatise is followed by ‘The Law of Fosterage,’ 
which deals with an institution which held a pro- 
minent place in Irish and Welsh life (see CHILDREN 
[Celtic], Fosterage). Land tenure, too, receives 
its slmro of attention in this volume, and we have 
first the * Law of Free (or Sdar) tenure,’ and then 
the Cdin Aigillne , or ‘Law of Dcfctr-stock tenure,* 
i.e. the less honourable tenure by giallna - (or 
pledge-) security. This section also contains an 
interesting account of the Irish law of contract. 
The remainder of vol. ii. deals with the ‘ C’cim-law 
of social connexions.’ 

The social connexions here meant are, according to the text 
o( this treatise, those of ‘the chief with his atyuoM-tenaoU ; 
the Church with her tenants of ecclesiastical lands ; the father 
with his daughter ; a daughter with her brother ; a son with 
his mother ; a foster-son with his foster-mother ; a tutor with 
his pupil ; a man with a woman.' 


This part of the Senchus Mdr is of interest as 
containing an account of the conditions of marriage 
among the ancient Irish. Vol. iii. contains a valu- 
able introduction on the general principles of Irish 
jurisprudence, and completes the Senchus Mdr with 
a treatise called Cor us Bescna, or ‘The Customary 
Law.’ This treatise also deals with contracts, and 
lays stress on the importance of keeping oral con- 
tracts. These discussions of contract show the 
advance which the Irish had made on the way de 
scribed by Maine as from ‘status to contract,’ 
We have here a discussion of a wide range of 
topics, including the regulation of banquets, gifts 
to the Church, and the like. Throughout the 
Senchus Mdr the Church is treated with the highest 
respect. The next treatise iu vol. iii. is the ‘ Hook 
of Aicill,* said to have been so named after Aicill 
near Tara, and attributed to Cormac, the author 
of the well-known glossary. It deals very largely 
with what we should now call criminal law, and it 
is interesting to note that one of its dicta is ‘ Fines 
are doubled by malice aforethought.’ In this 
treatise the commentary is remarkably long as 
compared with the text. Other dicta are: 

'Every judge in puriishublo for hla neglect ’ ; 'overy kin;? i« 
entitled to eompenwitiou for injury to his road’; ‘what is cast, 
ashore la the property of the owner of the shore’ ; * thou shall 
not kill a captive, unless he be thine.’ 

Numerous topics are touched upon, and the 
wrongs and injuries discussed are not confined to 
crimes, while ono of its most interesting features 
is the discussion of responsibility. Vol. iv. con- 
tains first a troatise entitled ‘ Of taking Legal 
Possession,’ and treats of the symbolic ceremonial 
that was necessary in Ireland (as in other ancient 
countries) for the institution of an action for the 
recovery of land. One part of the treatise is called 
‘ The Loginning of Customary Law,’ and deals with 
matters other than the main topic of the treatise. 
The treatise which follows is called ‘.Judgments 
of Co tenancy,’ and discusses important problems 
arising from ibis aspect of Irish life. It deals with 
the partition of lands, fences, trespasses by cattle, 
bees, liens, or dogs, and gives rules as to the 
relations between landlord and tenant. Herein we 
see clearly the grow th in Ireland of the individual 
ownership of land. This treatise even considers 
the trespasses of pet herons and pet hens, pet deer 
and pet wolves, pet old birds and put foxes. 
Another treatise which throws light on older con- 
ditions of life is that called Bech hrethn , or ‘ llee- 
judgments,’ which deals with various contingencies 
arising from the keeping of bees, a very important 
phase of country life at the time when mead was 
drunk and sugar was unknown. The next treat ise, 
Coibnius Uisci , or ‘The Right of Water,’ deals, 
among other subjects, with the right to construct 
water-courses and mills. The next treatise, called 
Maighnc (‘Precincts’), deals with such topics as 
the violation of precincts, the position of fugitives, 
and the like. In this document is to be found a 
very interesting account of sanctuary among the 
Irish. The treatises which follow are, ‘Of the 
Judgment of every Crime,* ‘ Division of Land* (a 
mere fragment), ‘ Of the Divisions of the Tribe of 
a Territory’ (containing a valuable account of the 
Irish tribal system), and the document called Crith 
Gabhlach , giving mainly an account of the rights 
and emoluments of the higher classes of Ireland. 
This treatise, however, frequently describes an 
ideal rather than an actual state of things. To 
this treatise is appended a sequel to Crith Gabhlach , 
and also a fragment on ‘ Succession.’ The treatises 

f iven in vol. v. are of a miscellaneous character. 

lie first and second arc called respectively ‘ Small 
Primer ’ and ‘ Heptads,’ and they w ere evidently 
intended as manuals to be used in the law-schools 
of Ireland. The former shows some trace of the 
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influence of the Civil Law, and of an attempt on 
the part of tho writer to show his familiarity with 
Latin. The substance of the work, however, deals 
with Irish custom, notably in connexion with the 
Sder~ und Drier-grades, and gives a summary of the 
Irish legal system. The Hep tads arrange the dif- 
ferent legal maxims in groups of seven, as may be 
Been from the following example : 

‘ There are with the FHni ( i.e . the free Irishmen) seven re- 
bounding that shed blood, which incur not debts nor sick- 
mnintenance : the rebounding of a chip from the chipping of fire- 
wood or of carpentry ; the rebounding of a piece from a flee h 
fork ; the rebounding of a branch backwards ; the rebounding 
of a flail from the ground ; the rebounding from horses' shoes ; 
the rebounding in a forge; the rebounding of a stone off 
another.' 

Then follows a treatise called ‘Judgments on 
Pledge-Interests,’ in which the various pledges 
given by men and women are dealt with in detail. 
The next treatise, ‘On the Confirmation of llight 
and Law,’ consists in its earlier part of triads on 
various topics, while the lattor part is of a miscel- 
laneous character. This series of legal documents 
ends with a brief tract called * On the Removal of 
Covenants,’ which deals with the rights of property. 

3. The law-books of Wales. — The law-books of 
Wales are not legal treatises like those of Ireland, 
lmt consist of a code attributed to Hywel Dda 
(Ilowel the Good), a Welsh prince of the 9th cent., 
together witli one or two amendments attributed 
to other princos, and a series of mediieval legal 
maxims. The code in question is found in Latin 
and in Welsh MSS, and tho Welsh MSS fall into 
three main groups called Vcnedotian (that of 
N. W. Wales), Dimctian (that of S.W. Wales), and 
Gwentinn (that of S.E. Wales) respectively. The 
propriety of the term ‘Gwentian^ has been dis- 
puted, and some at any rate of the MSS of this 
group may belong to Powys (East Central Wales). 
Howel ruled over a large part of Wales, and was 
in touch with the English Court, and it is not 
improbable that he signalized his reign by means 
of a code after the manner of other kings of his 
epoch. Tradition, as embodied in tho introduction 
to the Dimetian code, regards Whitland, in Car- 
marthenshire, called in Welsh Y Ty Gwvn ar Da/ 
(' The Whito House on the Taf ’), os the place where 
the code was drawn up at an assembly consisting 
of the leading men in Church and State, tho bishops 
being present in order to prevent any collision with 
the law of the Church. A perusal of the laws 
thomselves, however, brings to view much that is 
not Christian and that must have been derived 
from pre-Christian usage in Wales, and, ethno- 
logically, this pre-Christian matter is of great value. 
Still, to distinguish ancient tribal usage from posi- 
tive enactment in the Welsh laws is no easy task. 
The oldest known copy of tho Welsh Laws is in 
Latin, and dates from tho last quarter of the Pith 
century. The next MS in point of age is a Welsh 
one, giving tho Venedotian version of the code, 
which bears tho name Llyfr Du'r Weun (‘The 
Black Rook of Chirk ’), now in the National Library 
of Wales, Aberystwyth. This MS was written 
about A.D. 1200 and was probably copied from a 
pro-Norman archetype. The oldest MS of the 
Dimetian version of tho code was written about 
A.D. 1282, and there aro in existence several other 
MSS of Howel’s Laws. These Laws deal with 
various topics, such as the royal household and 
the officers of the king and queen, the a»theling 
or heir apparent, the king’s majesty, the king as 
the fountain of justice, criminal law, with lines, 
accomplices, blood-feud, and life-price, together 
with tne Welsh penal system ; tho law of property 
and succession, touching upon inheritance to per- 
sonal property, succession by testament, and the 
succession of women ; tho execution of justice 
and the surety-system. Further, there are im- 
portant laws relating to women, to trespass, to the 


values of animals, tame and wild, and of buildings, 
trees, utensils, etc. The Welsh Laws show clearly 
the advance of a territorial system represented by 
the arglwydd (lord), as the king’s viceroy in eacn 
district, as compared with the earlier tribal system, 
wherein the pencenedl (chief of the tribe) was 
supreme in each tribe. In addition to the mediceval 
legal triads, which are given in the MSS, there 
are published in the Mt/vyrian Archaioloay certain 
triads called the ‘Triads of Dyfnwal Moelmud’ 
(an imaginary Welsh lawgiver), which were first 
brought to view (and probably invented) by a 
certain Tomas ab Ifan of Glamorgan in 1685. In 
the Laws of Ilowel reference is sometimes made in 
a conventional way to the ‘ Law of Howel,’ as 
evidence for a given legal doctrine ; but, in spite of 
the unhistorieal character of those references, the 
very prominence of tho royal court in the code 
makes it highly probable that it had a royal origin. 
The two Welsh princes whose amendments of the 
law aro quoted, in addition to Howel, are Bleddyn 
ab Cynfyn (1063-75) and Rhys ab GruHudd (1155- 
97). The Welsh Laws in their several versions, like 
those of Ireland, deserve close study, especially 
in connexion with the history of the gradual 
advance in Celtic countries from a tribal to a terri- 
torial system, and the consequent legal evolution. 

Litbkaturk.— A ncient Laws of Ireland, Holla series, 6 vols., 
Dublin and London, 1805-1901 ; W. F. Skene, Celtic Scotland*, 
Edinburgh, 1880-90; H. d’Arbols de Jubainville, Etude* sur 
1% droit critique, I’arla, 1895, La Famille critique, do. 1906 ; 
Ancient Lawt and Institute 9 of Wales, ed. Autumn Owen, Rolls 
series, London, 1841 ; Welsh Medieval Law, ed. A. W. Wade- 
Evans, Oxford, 1909; F. Seebohm, The Tribal System in Wale s, 
London, 1904 ; Hubert Lewis, The. Ancient Laws oj Wales, do. 
1889 ; P. Vinogradoff, The Growth of the Manor, do. 1906 ; 
Cyfrcithieu, Liyicel Dda ao eraill , ed. W. Wotton, do. 1730 ; 
The Cambrian Register, vols. i. and 11., do. 1790 and 1799; 
Mynyrian Archaioloay of Wales, vol. lii., do. 1807, a Denbigh, 
1870 ; W. Probert, Ancient Laws of Cambria, London, 1823 ; G. 
Peignot, Tableau des mceurs au dtxihne siPcle, ou la cour e t les 
lois de llowel-le-Bon, roi d'Aberfraw, de 907-91,8, Paris, 1832 ; 
Timothy Lewis, Llanstephan MS 116, Aberystwyth, 1913; 
Glossary to Welsh Laws, Manchester, 1913. Neo also • Celtic’ 
sections of artt. Children, Chimbs and Punishments, Family, 
Inhbbitamob. E. ANWYL. 

LAW (Chinese).— The first mention of Chinese 
law in the classics is tho institution of the Five 
Punishments by Emperor Yao twenty-four cen- 
turies before the Christian era. In the next reign, 
that of Shun, the Five Punishments could bo com- 
muted into transportation and deportation, and 
even, if there woro extenuating circumstances, 
into fines. Mistake and misadventure wero par- 
doned, while aggravated crime and recidivism found 
no mercy. In cases of doubt, tho accused was 
given the benefit of the doubt. These institutions 
and principles, couched in quaint language, are 
to be found in the Shu King (‘Book of Records’), 
the oldest book extant in Chinese literature. Em- 
bodying, as they do, soino of the principles under- 
lying the most enlightened of modern legal systems, 
they testify to the progress already achieved by 
Chinese jurisprudence at that remote period. 
Mercifulness in administration and brevity in 
legislation were the aims which ancient Chinese 
statesmen and jurists always had in view. 

Codification was attempted about the time of 
Confucius, the laws being inscribed in bamboo 
or in metal, reminding one of the nearly con- 
temporaneous Twelve Tables of that other legal 
system which, after moulding Western jurispru- 
dence, is destined to influence profoundly the 
Chinese also. Unfortunately, practically nothing 
is now known of those early codes. During the 
period of the ‘Warring States* (7th cent. H.C.), 
a code was compiled by Li Kwei which remains 
the basis of Chinese jurisprudence. The laws of 
Ts'in (249-210 B.c.) were severe and complex, and 
were one of the causes of the early downfall of 
the dynasty. When Liu Pang, the founder of the 
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Han dynasty, captured the Tain capital, he abol- 
ished all the harsh laws and substituted for them 
the famous Three Articles, undoubtedly the short- 
est and simplest code in history, punishing murder, 
wounding, and robbery. Of course, this abbrevi- 
ated code could not serve the needs of the Empire, 
and another code was enacted later, based mainly 
on that of Li Kwei, with the addition of three 
books. Hereafter each dynasty had its code or 
codes, until we come to the late Tsing dynasty 
with its Ta Tsing Lu Li , which, founded on those 
of the previous dynasties, in particular that of the 
Mings, was published in 1647, three years after 
the Mancliu dynasty was established in China. 
This body of laws, together with the subsequent 
amendments, held sway until the latter days of 
the dynasty, when, under pressure of circum- 
stances ana influenced by Western ideas, tho 
Emperor established a bureau for tho revision of 
laws, which had amonp; its members many who 
had knowledge of Western laws, particularly 
Japanese law. It had also Japanese advisers 
who exercised considerable influence. It drafted 
several codes — criminal law, civil law, criminal 
procedure, and civil procedure, besides other laws, 
some of which have been enacted, including a 
temporary criminal code which takes the place 
of the Ta Tsing Lit Li and is still actually in force 
under the Republic. While the draftsmen of the 
new laws displayed considerable knowledge of eom- 
arative law, Japanese ideas were, naturally, pre- 
ominant. The Japanese modelled their legal 
system upon that ot the Germans, who in turn 
inherited from the Romans. Thus tho two sys- 
tems of law, which were oacli inscribed in bronze 
at about the same time, are, after the lapse of 
nearly thirty centuries and through the inter- 
mediary of more than one nation, finally brought 
together. 

As the laws of China are at present in a trans- 
itional state, and will in future be largely influenced 
by exotic notions, to get some idea of them in their 
greatest purity one should go back to tho dis- 
carded Ta Tsing Ln Li. It is well arranged under 
seven heads: the first may be described as tho 
‘ general ’ part, and the remaining six are named 
after the former six ministries of the government — 
civil, fiscal, ritual, military, criminal, and public 
works. The language is clear and concise, com- 
paring favourably with the productions of modern 
Western legislation. It has been said that China 
has only criminal law, and that the Ta Tsing Lu 
Li is only a penal code, what in foreign countries 
would be civil law being left to local and trade 
customs and usages. In a sense this is true, 
because everything in the code is punishable as 
a crime, but there are many things in it which 
would be described in other countries os civil law. 

(1) The first part deals with general definitions 
and principles, in some cases with great minute- 
ness and precision. There arc also descriptions of 
the Five runishments (different from anu lighter 
than the Five Punishments of the ancients), defini 
tions of the ten heinous crimes, statement of the 
eight privileges, lists of crimes which are not 
pardonable by a general amnesty, etc. (2) The 
civil part deals with tho conduct of officials, and 
corresponds to a certain extent with tho droit 
administrate of the continental countries of 
Europe. (3) The fiscal part contains largely what 
would be civil law. Among its topics are regis- 
tration of census, real property, marriage, public 
granaries and treasuries, smuggling, usury, treasure- 
trove, and weights and measures. The family law 
is strikingly like that of the Romans, thougli rather 
after it had been tempered by Praetorian edicts and 
Imperial constitutions than at the time of its primi- 
tive severity. The notion of what constitutes a 


family is similar in both laws. Agnatic relation- 
ship is more important than cognatic; hence 
1 Mulier est finis familiae’ is to a certain extent 
applicable to China. Patria patestas there is, but 
the power of life and death possessed by the Roman 
paterfamilias is lacking. It is also tempered by 
paternal love and lilial piety, for which the Chinese 
are justly noted. Marriage is an all-important 
institution for the continuation of tho family. 
Divorce is regulated by the code, though rarely 
carried into practice. If polygamy, or rather 
polygyny, means marriage with more than one 
wife at the same time, then Chinese law docs not 
permit it ; in fact, the code punishes bigamy. One 
and only one wife is permitted. However, as 
Mencius teaches, ‘there are throe things which 
are un filial, and to have no posterity is the great- 
est of them * ; to ensure against this calamity it 
is permitted to have concubines, who are in no 
sense wives. They are frequently chosen by the 
wife, and occupy a subordinate position, while 
their children are considered the children of the 
wife. (4) Tho ritual part deals with sacrilicial, 
court, and oilicial rites and ceremonies. (5) The 
military part is not altogether a code of mili- 
tary law, since it contains, inter alia , provisions 
for the guarding of palaces, guarding of passes 
and fords, keeping of oilicial cattle, injuries in- 
flicted by animals to person and property (cattle 
‘ damage feasant ’), and carrying of dispatches by 
couriers. The articles more particularly applicable 
to the army provide for mobilization ot troops, 
divulging military secrets, substitution of recruits, 
lack of discipline, etc. (0) The criminal part is 
the criminal code par excellence. The aphorism 
‘Actus non facit reum nisi mens sit rea* is re- 
ligiously observed throughout the articles : a man 
is not punished for a criminal act unless his intent 
be also criminal. In homicide, e.g. t no fewer than 
six different degrees are distinguished, varying 
from culpable to excusable. Most of the crimes 
found in Western law are also in the code. The 
use of abusive language is a crime; likewise 
adultery, which, though in England only a cause 
for divorce and action for damages, is a crime in 
France, Germany, and other European countries, 
as well as in some of the States ot the American 
Union. Gambling is another offence; and so is 
causing a fire in one’s house, which is culpable 
because of the elemeut of carelessness and the 
dangerous consequences to the neighbourhood. 
(7) The part relating to public works deals with 
such subjects as tho maintenance and repair of 
granaries, dikes, and bridges, and encroachment 
on public highways. 

From this hasty survey of Chinese law, one 
characteristic may be noted— a characteristic which 
can be observed not only in hiw r , but in tho w hole 
fabric of government itself. Writers on and 
admirers of English law and institutions have 
noted a distinguishing feature which they call 
the rule or supremacy of law'. The character- 
istic of Chinese law is what may by analogy he 
called the rule of morality. Confucius says : 

'If the people be led by law, and uniformity Bought to be 
Riven them by puntahments, they will try to avoid thu punish- 
ment, but have no sense of shame. If they he led by virtue, 
and uniformity sought to be given them by tho rules of pro- 
priety, they will have the sense of shame, and, moreover, will 
become good.’ 1 

Before and since Confucius, this has been the 
maxim of Chinese rulers and the first principle of 
government. Law occupies but a secondary place ; 
morality comes first. Law is intended to reach 
only where morality is ineffective. In other words, 
law is supplementary to morality. It may be said 
that this is true of every civilized society, and 
that no society can live with only law to guide 
i Cwfwian Analects, tr. J. Legge, Ilong-kong, 1861. 
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it. But the difference between China and other 
civilized societies is that in China this is a prin 
eiple of government, a maxim recognized by law 
itself. From this arise some curious results. 
Peculiarities in Chinese law for which foreigners 
seek an explanation in vain become quite clear 
once this principle is grasped. 

As pointed out above, China has, in one sense, 
no civil law. There is no civil code governing 
rights of contracts and of property, a breach or 
violation of which entitles the aggrieved to an 
action in court whereby he may claim damages. 
Nevertheless, in China these things are alsogovernod 
by rules. Some of these rules are local, customary, 
or professional. Some of them are to be found in 
the code, which, however, instead of giving the 
complainant monetary compensation, punishes the 
defendant with the ordinary criminal jpunisli men ts. 
While the distinction betwoen criminal and civil 
law, a crime and a tort, is a fruitful source of differ- 
ence among jurists, seeing that even in Western 
law many acts are at the same time both a crime 
and a tort, yet the fact remains that China treats 
everything under one law and one sanction, the 
reason being that the legislators have upheld the 
doctrine of the rule of morality. Western legislators 
sav that a breach of promise of marriage is only an 
infringement of a private right, giving rise to an 
action for damages, whereas bigamy is so serious 
that it is considered something more than that ; it 
is a matter which concerns the community at large, 
and should be punished as a crime. The Chinese 
lawgiver, on the other hand, not only punishes 
bigamy, but also punishes the father who has 
broken his promise to give his daughter in mar- 
riage (the nearest Chinese equivalent to a breach 
of promise of marriage in a Western sense). He 
considers that the father has broken the moral 
code, and therefore deserves punishment as a 
criminal. Chinese officials and judges encourage 
arbitration and private settlement in every way ; 
but, when the parties refer their differences to the 
court, unless there has been bona fide mistake, tbo 
man who breaks a promise is as much a criminal 
as a murderer, though, of course, the penalty ami 
the consequences are very different. To those who 
disagree with the Chinese view, and in view of the 
impending radical changes to be made in Chinese 
law in this respect, it will be interesting to quote 
the words of T. E. Holland : 

* Th« far-reaching consequences of acts become more and 
more visible with the advance of civilisation, and the State 
tends more and more to recognise as offences against the com- 
munity acta which it formerly only saw to bo injuries to 
Individuals.’ * 

There is in Chinese law the doctrine of vicarious 
responsibility. When a particularly heinous of- 
fence is commit ted— e. g., high treason— not only 
is the criminal punished, but relatives up to a cer- 
tain degree are also punished. While doubtless 
deterrence is the principal motive for this provision, 
as it is not otherwise easy in such a large country 
and with inadequate police supervision to prevent 
the commission of crime, yet, in theory at least, 
those relatives are responsible because they have 
not exercised a moral and benign influence on the 
culprit — an influence which the law presumes they 
are, on account of their relationship and intimacy, 
in a position to exercise. Similarly, when parricide 
has been committed —a crime particularly egregious 
in the eyes of the filial Chinese-- the officials of the 
jurisdiction, from the district magistrate up to the 
Governor and Viceroy, all receive more or less 
punishment. The theory is the same ; these 
officials have chftTge, among other things, of the 
morality of the people within their jurisdiction ; 
and, when such a horrible crime as the murder of 
a person's parents is permitted to come to pass, 

i Jurisprudence™, London, 1906, p. 820. 


there has been a breach of duty on the part of the 
officials. In no other way can the doctrine of 
vicarious responsibility in Cninese law be explained 
than by the principle of the rule of morality. 
Considerations of policy doubtless have their influ- 
ence, but in theory and origin it is because the 
Chinese government is essentially a government by 
morality. 

As already stated, the code is no longer in force, 
and anothor penal code lias taken its place. Drafts 
of other codes and laws were in course of prepara- 
tion even l>cfore the fall of the Manchus. The 
legal revolution preceded the political revolution. 
In the admiration for Western laws, there is 
danger of a slavish imitation without ascertaining 
whether the new tree is suited to this ancient 
soil. This danger is particularly evident in the 
law of persons. As Bryce has pointed out, 1 
the law of persons in all countries is the most 
difficult and the last to change, since it touchos 
most nearly the question of Btatus, the family 
relations, the very foundation of the social struc- 
ture of the community. The drafts prepared in 
the last days of the Manchus are to be submitted 
to another body of select men for consideration. 
U is, therefore, premature and unprofitable to 
prophesy as to the future. That Japanese, and 
nonce German, influence will largely be felt there 
is no doubt. Anglo-Saxon legal principles also 
have admirers, so that they too will prooably be 
adopted to a certain extent. But Chinese law and 
custom should form the foundation of the new 
structure, so that the Chinese law of the future 
may still be an institution which is the product of 
the genius of the people, and that, while useful 
and suitable principles may be borrowed from the 
West, there may be no apish imitation of others ; 
that, in a word, the law may still be Chinese law. 

Litbratitrh. — E. Alabaster, J S'otss and Commentaries on 
Chinese Criminal Law, Loudon, 18{» (a good introduction to 
a knowledge of Chinese law); Ta Tsmg Lu Li, tr. George 
Thomas Staunton, London, 1810 (unfortunntcly now out of 
print); S. Wells Williams, The Middle Kingdom , new ad., 
New York, 1883 ; T. R. Jernigan, China in Law and Com- 
merce, London, 1905. CHAO-CliU W U. 

LAW (Christian, Western).— I. INTRODUCTION. 
—There aro, first of all, certain distinctions to be 
made. The first distinction is between ius and 
lex. Lex { loi , Gesetz, v6ju,os) is a precept 5 * made by 
rigl it authority, which the subject of that authority 
is morally bound to obey. This is our ‘law* in 
one sense. Ius {droit, flecht , SIktj or dUaiov) may 
be understood either subjectively or objectively. 
Subjectively, it is defined as ‘ the moral power of 
doing, omitting, or demanding anything, so that 
another be obliged to do or omit something.* It in • 
eludes much of what we call ‘right’ or ‘authority.’ 

‘ Ius habeo* may be rendered ‘I have the right.’ 
Objectively, in the sense in which it is studied by 
jurists, it is * the complex of norms by which the 
notions of individual members of a society are 
regulated in regard to other members or to the 
wliolo society, so that the society may be preserved 
and may attain its end.’ The English word ‘ law’ 
is used in this sense too ; thus we speak of State 
law, Church law, and canon law, as distinct from 
a particular law {lex). Starting from the idea that 
all ius comes ultimately from the will of God, 
canonists distinguish the following kinds. Ius 
naturale is the eternal law of God, imprinted in 
our conscience by Him naturally, sothat all men 
know, or may know, what is essentially right or 
wrong, by the light of their own conscience. This 
is the sense in which St. Paul says the Gentiles, 
who have not the Law (sc. of Moses), do by nature 
the things of the law (the natural law of God j Ho 
1 Studies in History and Jurisprudence, Oxford, 1901. 

* We may prescind here from the difference between a public 
lex and a private prceceptum. 
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2 14 ). < This natural law is promulgated by God in 
making human nature. No power can abrogate 
it or dispense from it. Different from this is ius 
positiuum , that is, law made by a legislator about 
things not in themselves necessary, which become 
necessary as the result of his legislation. Things 
forbidden by natural law are * prohibita quia mala 1 ; 
those forbidden by positive law are ‘mala quia 
prohibita. 1 

Positive law may be divine or human. Divine 
positive law is that promulgated by God Himself, 
as the Law of Moses, or laws made by Christ in 
the NT. This is not the same as natural law. 
Many commands of the old Jewish Law are about 
things in themselves indifferent. It differs also in 
binding only the subjects to whom it is given (as 
doos all positive law), whereas natural law binds 
all men. No man can abrogate or dispense from 
divine positive law. Human positive law is that 
promulgated by a human authority. Indirectly 
this too conies from God (or it would not be bind- 
ing law at all), but only in the sense that God lias 
delegated authority to nim who makes it. Positive 
human law can be abrogated, modified, or dispensed 
by the authority that laid it down. It is divided 
into civil law and ecclesiastical law. The ius ecclesi - 
asticum is called also by other names. It is ins 
sacrum, as opposed to ius profanum (civil law) ; 
in old days it was often called ius pontijicium, as 
opposed to the civil ius ccesarewti ; ami, opposed 
to ius ciuilc , it is not infrequently called ius 
canonicum , though there is a more accurate sense 
in which ius canonicum is a part of ecclesiastical 
law. Another distinction which crosses this, and 
so may lead to confusion, is between ius diuinum , 
in the sense of all Church law, whether promul- 
gated immediately by Christ or by the authority 
of the Church, and ius humanum, meaning all 
secular law. This distinction is better avoided. 
Tho distinctions of ecclesiastical law aro ius gene- 
rctlc and ius special?. Jus generate is a law which 
applies to all cases in which the circumstances for 
which it provides are found ; ius speciale is a law 
made for a particular case, which does not apply 
to another case, even if tho circumstances are tho 
same. From Roman civil law the Church has 
taken the distinction between ius commune and 
ins singular «. Jus commune is that which flows 
from general principles and so applies normally 
to all subjects ; ius singulars is law made for a 
particular class of persons. This distinction has 
much in common with that of ius general c, and ius 
speciale, but is not quite the same. From the 
point of view of the legislating authority we dis- 
tinguish ius nniuersale and ius particulars. Uni- 
versal law f is that which is made by the universal 
authority of the whole Church ; particular law is 
made by limited authority, as by a bishop for his 
own diocese. So we have the principle that ins 
particulars may enforce and add to the universal 
law, but may never contradict it. Lastly comes tho 
much discussed distinction between ius publicum 
and ius priuatum. This regards the matter of the 
law, Ius publicum contains laws for the whole 
Church and for its public authorities ; ius priuatum 
is concerned with the rights and duties of private 
members of the Church. Several modern canonists 
of the German school {e.g. t Phillips) reject this 
distinction as absurd. It is defended by most 
others (cf. C. Tarquini, Iuris eccl. nublici mstitu- 
tiones, Rome, 1896, p. 1 f.). Jus publicum is either 
extcrnu?n t if it regards the relation of the Church 
to other societies (e.gr., the State), or internum , if 
it regards the internal affairs of tho Church. 

‘ Canon 1 is the Greek kwuv, a rule or measure. 
Already in the 4th cent. Church synods began to 
call the rules laid down by them canons (so the 
Synod of Ancyra in A . D . 314, the Nicene Synod in 
VOL. vii.— S3 


325, etc.). From this time ‘canon 1 begins to be 
used exclusively in the sense of an ecclesiastical 
law laid down by public Church authority. It 
is contrasted with civil law, which is lex (v<b*os). 
Gratian defines the w ord in this sense : 

' Ecclesiastics oonstitutio canonis nomine cenaetur ’ (ud L>. 3, 
$1);* porro canonum alii sunt deer eta pontifleum, alii statuta 
conciliorum ’ (aft. ad c. 2). 

Since about the 8th cent, collections of such canons 
W’ere made under the titles IAbcr canonum , Corpus 
canonum , etc. So arose tho term ius canonicum , 
the law made by canons, in this sense. But, since 
the typical collection of canons, the Corpus iuris 
canon ici, was closed in 1317, it has been common 
to use the term ius canonicum only for what is con- 
tained therein and in the ‘Flxtrauagantes’ which 
form its supplement (to the 15th cent.). In this 
sense it docs not cover later Church law ; on tho 
other hand, it includes much contained in the 
Corpus iuris canonki which is really civil law. 

Although so far these detinitions are taken 
from Western canonists, and so represent Roman 
Catholic principles, they are general ones, which 
are accepted on all sides. We shall here describe 
Roman Catholic canon law ; for that of the Eastern 
Churches see the following article. 

II . Roman Catholic canon la w.—i. Written 
and unwritten law. — Roman Catholic canon law 
distinguishes first between two sources of law, ius 
scriptum and ius non sc.riptnm. The ius script wn 
consists of laws which are formally laid down by 
authority in an authentic document; ius non scrip- 
turn is tho law which arises from practical applica- 
tion on the part of the community, without any 
such formal promulgation. It does not cease to bo 
ius non scriptum when it is written down, but only 
when it is promulgated anew by authority under 
the conditions w hich make a written law-. 

(a) The f antes iuris canunici scripti are : (1) Tho 
NT. The OT is not considered a Honrce of Christ- 
ian law at all, but at most an adminiculum. The 
positive old Law was abolished by the preaching of 
the gospel, and its moral precepts are contained in 
natural law. So the OT, as such, does not occur 
as a funs iuris at all. On the other hand, tho 
NT and the law's therein contained constitute the 
foundation of Church positive law. From the NT 
we have three principles— the power of legislation 
given by Christ to His Church, tho constitution 
of the Church as an organism with a hierarchy, 
and the social character of Christianity, from 
w'hich w'e conclude that the Church is a perfect 
society, having tho rights of such. Those are the 
foundation of all positive Church law'. (2) The 
decrees of synods. Before the Council of Trent 
decrees about faith wore called dogmas, and those 
about positive law were called canons. The Coun- 
cil of Trent changed these terms, calling its decrees 
about faith canones, and its disciplinary laws dc- 
creta. The Vatican Council followed this new 
terminology. Only the decrees of ecumenical 
councils have force for all Catholics : those of 
particular councils oblige only those for whom 
they aro promulgated, over whom the council has 
jurisdiction. But many decrees of particular 
synods have since become universal by virtue of 
a new promulgation of universal authority ex- 
tending them. Disciplinary decrees of ecumenical 
councils oblige until they are repealed by universal 
authority. The Church has the power of abro- 
gating or modifying her own positive Jaws. (3) 
Constitutions of popes. The pope, by virtue of 
his universal jurisdiction, has tho power of making 
laws for the whole Church. He does this in two 
forms— in a more solemn form by bulls {bulla ) and 
less solemnly by briefs {breues). There is no differ- 
ence in the binding force of bulls and briefs ; the 
greater or less solemnity concerns only the im- 
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portance of the matter. Bulla are regularly burned 
from the papal Chancellery ; before Leo xui. they 
were written in Gothic characters and had attached 
a leaden seal tied to the parchment by silk threads. 
Leo XIII., in 1878, ordered that in future bulls 
should be written in Roman letters and sealed with 
a red seal representing St. Peter and St. Paul and 
bearing the name of the pope. Only in bullH of 
special importance is ttie old leaden seal to be re- 
tained. Bulls always begin with the name of the 
pope and the title ‘ Seruus Seruorum Dei * only ; 
briefs begin with a fuller title and are sealed in 
red with the seal of the Fisherman. They are 
prepared at the Secretariate of Briefs. The use 
of bulls or briefs is not easy to account for. Fre- 
quently matters of great importance are determined 
not by hulls but by briefs (see, further, art. Bulls 
and Briefs). According to the matter and the 
force of obligation, papal constitutions are vari- 
ously distinguished. General laws for the whole 
Church are called by the generic name constiiu- 
t tones , and deer eta are those which are issued 
‘ motu proprio ’ ; litem decretales generally come 
from a consultation and are answers to questions. 
Encyclicals are addressed to the bishops of the 
whole Church or to those of some province. With 
regard to tho extension of their binding force, we 
distinguish between constitutiones generates for 
all and rcscripta for special cases, to which alone 
normally they apply. All Roman Catholics are 
bound by general constitutions, and also by epis- 
tolce decretales if they are expressly extended to 
all. Otherwise, they do not constitute a general 
law, from defect of promulgation, immediately 
they bind only those to whom they are addressca. 
But to others they havo the force of authentic 
interpretations of law, and are often published 
with the purpose of constituting a precedent. 
Rescripts have no legal force except for those 
to whom they are addressed. Rescripts may be 
iustitia: , containing an obligation, or gratia:,' con- 
ferring a favour, or mixtee. 

So far we have considered the forties i uris 
generalis. Ius particulare is made by the decrees 
of provincial councils, diocesan laws, or statutes 
of corporations, such as chapters for their own 
body. It is obvious that a particular authority 
can bind only those who are subject to it. Many 
civil laws are included as particular canon law ; 
not that the Church recognizes the right of a civic 
authority to legislate in ecclesiastical matters, but 
either because they are tho civil sanction of already 
existing Church laws or because Church authority 
has given them the force of canon law. Connected 
with civil law are concordats. These began in tho 
Middle Ages, e.g., the ‘ Concordatum Calixtinum’ 
of 1122, between Pope Cnlixtus II. and the Em- 
peror Henry v., which put an end to the dispute 
about investitures (see art. Investiture Con- 
troversy). A concordat is defined as ‘a treaty 
between Ecclesiastical and Civil authorities, by 
which the connexion between both societies con- 
cerning mixed affairs is regulated.’ 1 According 
to modern principles, only the pope makes the 
concordat on the side of the Church. For the 
State its governing authority acts. The matters 
treated in concordats are all the * mixed * questions 
in which both Church and State have an interest, 
such as questions of property, marriage, presenta- 
tions to benefices, and so on. Concordats are now 
generally said by Roman Catholic canonists to be 
true bilateral contracts, which oblige both sides 
in justice, being binding on the subjects of both 
powers as particular Church law and civil law 
(see, further, art. CONCORDAT). 

(b) The /antes iuris canonid non scripti are : 
(1) Natural law as the origin of all positive law. 

1 8. Aichner, Compendium juris ecdfi, Brixen, 1000, x>. 20. 


The basis of positive law is the principles of 
natural law ; nor can positive authority m&lte any 
law which contradicts that of nature. (2) Tra- 
dition, which affects principles of discipline as 
well as those of faith. So we distinguish divine, 
apostolic, and ecclesiastical traditions in matters 
which bind oonduct. (3) Custom (consuetudo). 
This plays a great part in Catholic oanon law. It 
is defined as : * A law introduced by the repetition 
of similar actions on the part of the community, 
with the consent of the legislator. * 1 The difference 
between consuetudo and traditio is that in the 
case of a law coming through tradition it is pre- 
sumed that it was originally formally promulgated 
by authority, although knowledge of that pro- 
mulgation is to be had only through tradition. 
In the case of custom there is no promulgation 
at the beginning ; the law gradually acquires its 
force through repeated acts. Custom is, in fact, 
the same principle as prescription, except that 
prescription usually connotes a right, and con- 
suetudo a duty. It may be universal for the 
whole Church, special in the case of a particular 
though perfect society in its own order (as a 
chapter or religious order), or specialissima , if it 
affects an imperfect society, such as a family or 
parish. 

Custom may l>e according to law, in which case 
it only makes the force of the law more clear, and 
perhaps interprets it (hence the proverb, ‘Con- 
suetude est optima leguin interpret ’) ; or it may 
l>e beside the law (* prater legem’), adding to, but 
not contradicting, the lex scrivta ; or it may be 
against the law ( ‘ contra legem ), which abrogates 
or abolishes a law. This is the most important 
case. It is called desuetudo when custom simply 
abolishes a law by continual non-observance, 
consuetudo contraria when by repeated acts a new 
law is introduced which abrogates a former one. 

There are many precautions in canon law against 
the too easy admittance of custom. First, it must 
be introduced by a perfect community, i.e., by one 
which has the power of making or receiving a true 
law, as distinct from a particular precept. Hence 
one man can never obtain a right for liirnself by 
repeated acts. The custom must be introduced 
by repeated, free, and public acts on the part of 
the greater part of the community. Most canon- 
ists require that these acts should not he made 
through an erroneous opinion (e.g., ignorance that 
the law exists); they must certainly be free, in 
the sense of not being made through force or fear. 
Nor is a new law introduced by custom when the 
people who practise the custom do so with the 
deliberate consciousness that they are merely per- 
forming a free work of piety. There must be, at 
least eventually, some signs of an intention (not 
necessarily explicit) to prescribe a custom ‘prater 
legem.’ The object of a consuetudo may be any- 
thing which is not opposed to natural law, or 
opposed to right reason, or an immediate occasion 
of sin, or injurious in itself to the wholo system of 
Church discipline. The only general and certain 
principle that can be laid down with regard to the 
time required for a custom to obtain the force of 
law is tnat there must be a sufficiently repeated 
number of acts, extending over a sufficient time, 
for a reasonable person to be able to say that the 
custom is already in firm possession. Generally 
canonists apply to consuetudo the same principles 
as are required by civil law for the prescription of 
a right. For customs ‘prater legem* some de- 
mand ten years, foT customs ‘ contra legem * forty 
years. Others think ten years sufficient in this 
case too, at least when it is a case of law which 
has never been observed by the community, against 
which custom began as Boon as the law was pro- 
1 Aichner, op. dt. p. 31. 
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mill gated. The last oondition for a eonsuetudo, 
and the most important, is the consent of the 
legislator. This really does away with all that 
otherwise would be anomalous in the principle of 
eonsuetudo , and makes it consistent with tho 
normal principles of canon law. For in this case 
also the rule obtains that ultimately the only 
source of law is the act of the legislator in some 
form. The consent of the legislator may be ex- 
pressed, or tacit, or merely legal, when he is 
ignorant of the custom, but intends in general to 
apply always tho canonical principles affecting 
custom. In such a case he has an implicit intention 
with regard to each particular custom, even if he 
does not know of it. In this case, too, the real 
source of the obligation of the eonsuetudo is the 
will of the legislator. When the legislator knows 
of the custom and could put a stop to it but does 
not do so, we have a case of tacit consent. Custom 
may be abolished by abrogation, which simply 
puts an end to the one which now exists, but in 
no way prevents a new custom of the same kind 
from arising; or by prohibition, which nob only 
ends the custom but forbids a new one to arise ; 
and, finally, by reprobation, which declares the 
custom to be in itself pernicious and incapable of 
ever obtaining the force of law. But the formulas 
which are often appended to positive laws (such as 
‘non obstante quacumque consuetudine’) do not 
always mean as much as they would seem to 
mean. Often such formulas are intended only to 
make tho beginning of a eonsuetudo contraria 
more difficult. A now positive law is always 
supposed to abrogate general customs contrary to 
it, but not local customs, unless a clause to this 
effect is added. A custom may be abolished by a 
now custom opposed to it, or by simple desuet udo. 

Other fontes iuris canonici non scripti are 
enumerated in the text-books. There are the 
opinions of learned canonists. These are not 
strictly a source of law ; but the respunsa prnden- 
tuni, as in Roman civil law, so also in canon law, 
are considered a safe guide as to the meaning of 
laws whose form is ambiguous; they furnish a 
precedent according to which authentic declara- 
tions are made ; as in moral theology, the consent 
of a number of canonists of repute constitutes a 
probability which uiuv bo followed safely. In 
much the same way the Fathers of the Church, 
though each one has no more authority than the 
reason he gives, form a witness of tradition which 
is often of great importance. Moreover, many 
sayings and decisions of Fathers have afterwards 
been incorporated into authentic collections of 
laws, and from this incorporation receive tho force 
of law in the strict sense. Tn matters concerning 
which there is yet no positive law, it is probable 
that the judgment of illustrious Fathers will lie 
considered when a law is framed. Many early 
text- books of canon law include answers of Fathers 
and their sentences in test cases. The usns forensis 
also occurs in connexion with ins non script um. 
Thus a repeated number of decisions in special 
cases, which all show agreement with the same 
general principle, form a precedent which may be 
of great importance for general law. Here it is 

E robable that, if a new law be drawn up, it will 
e in accordance with the precedent set by the 
hsus forensis. Meanwhile this use gives a greater 
or less probability as to the correct interpretation 
of laws. Among tho Roman tribunals which 
make the usus forensis the Rota Romana is of 
chief importance. Formerly disputed cases from 
all parts of the world were sent to the Rota for 
judgment. Its jurisdiction is now limited by that 
of other tribunals; but it still remains the most 
important one. 

The stylus curies also occurs among the fontes 


non scripti. This means the use of certain con- 
ventional or technical terms and methods of 
procedure, which the student of canon law should 
understand, since they affect the meaning of the 
decisions. 

2. History of the sources of canon law.— 

Canonists distinguish three main periods of canon 
law— the ius antiquum from the foundation of the 
Church to the publication of Grattan's Dec return, 
ius nouum from Gratian to tho Council of Trent, 
and ius nouissimum from tho Council of Trent to 
our own time. 

(1) Ius antiquum. — After the NT there is but 
little canon law extant down to the Council of 
Nicaea (325). The modern canonist in practice 
does not refer much to this time, but in theory tho 
same rules apply to it as to later times. A law 
made during the first three centuries by proper 
authority binds the subjects of that authority till 
it be repealed or fall into desuetude. But there 
are hardly any such documents now extant. There 
are a few papal letters, letters of other bishops, 
such as St. Cyprian, and the decrees of one or two 
councils, such as tho two held at Carthage in 25(5. 
Moreover, since later legislation has covered almost 
tho whole Held of possible Church law, it is unlikely 
that any law of the first three centuries would be 
cited. It will have been either re-enacted or abro- 
gated at a later period. After tho Council of Ninea 
we have a largo collection of canons, chiefly pseudo- 
apostolic, such as the Canons of llippofytus , the 
various Church Orders, etc. The most important 
of these are tho so-called Apostolic Constitutions 
and Canons. When it was believed that those 
were the work of the apostles, naturally they 
seemed of enormous importance. The Quinisextum 
Synod ('in Trullo,’ at Constantinople, 692) recog- 
nized the 85 Apostolic Canons as an authentic 
source of canon law, whereas in the West a Roman 
synod under Pope Gelasius I. rejected them as 
spurious as early as 495. Eventually filly of theso 
canons, by their reception in tho Corpus iuris , 
obtained a certain recognition, though not techni- 
cally authority, in the West. Now that every one 
knows that they are spurious, they have only an 
archaeological interest. Sonic of them, however, 
are really repetitions of authentic canons of Ninea 
and tho Synod of Antioch in 341. From the 
Council of Nicu'a (325) there are decrees of ecu- 
menical synods, which have the full force of law for 
the whole Church, and those of particular synods, 
which are authentic sources for the provinces con- 
cerned. The other source of the ius antiquum 
consists of papal letters and decrees. There arc 
literal synodic at (treating chiefly of matters of 
faith) and papal decrees in various forms from the 
time of Damasus I. (366-384). These are collected 
in Keqesta , and still have full force, unless they 
have been repealed by later legislation. 

Long before the famous Dccretnm Grafiaui 
attempts bad been nnulo to collect and arrange tho 
growing mass of sources of canon law'. The first 
collection of this kind is the so-called Vrrsio ids - 
panic a, long supposed to be the work of St. Isidore 
of Seville. Really it is a Greek colled ion, to w liieh 
a Latin translation was added in Italy. Its first 
edition, composed and translated not long after tho 
4th cent., contained only the decrees of Niciwt : to 
these the Latin version added those of Sardiea, 
then supposed in the West to be Nicotic. Later 
the decrees of Ancyra, Neo-Cmsarea, and (langra 
were added. Such a collection would naturally 
constantly be brought up to date, and new canons 
would be added by copyists. Finally, in Spanish 
and Gallican texts, the canons of Clialcedon w-ere 
added. From the Gth to the 9tli centuries there 
are a number of such collections. The so-called 
Vcrsio prisca is an Italian translation of a Greek 
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collection made in the early 5th century. In Gaul 
a great but disordered collection of canons of 
councils, and of papal and episcopal letters, was 
made in the beginning of the 6th century. This 
was published by Pasquier Quesnel, 1 who thought 
it to be the oldest othcial Roman collection. F. 
Maassen counts thirteen other early Gallican col- 
lections of the kind.* In Italy Dionysius Exiguus 
(536) made two large collections, one of canons and 
one of decretals (papal letters) down to Anastasius 
II. (496-498). These were then joined together, and 
became the official Roman text-book, practically 
displacing all others. Later canons were added to 
the collection. Pope Adrian I. in 774 sent a copy 
of this to Charles the Great (with additions down 
to his own time). This became the official Codex 
Canonum of the Church of Gaul. It was made 
State law in Charles’s empire in 802. In Africa 
the chief collections are the Breuiatio Canonum of 
Fulgentius Ferrandus in the first half of the 6th 
cent., and the Concordia Canonum of Cresccntius 
about the year 690. Spain had a number of such 
collections. In the end of the 6th cent., Martin, 
Bishop of Braga, made a Collectio Canonum (also 
known as Liber Capitulorum). About the same 
time appeared an lipitome from Martin of Braga 
and oilier sources; from this further Epitomes 
were made. It was also at the end of the 6th 
cent, that the great Hispana Collectio was com- 
posed. The preface of this is taken for the chief 
part from the Etymologies of St. Isidore of Seville 
(t 636). This is the main source of pseudo- Isidore. 
In the 9th cent, it was increased by a great number 
of forged decretals and was ascribed by the forger 
to St. Isidore. Ireland had a collection of canons, 
chiefly taken from Dionysius, about the end of the 
7th eontury. In the 9th cent, appeared three 
collections in the Frankish kingdom which con- 
sisted largely of forged documents. These are 
the Collection of Capitularies of Benedict Levita, 
the famous forged Decretals (pseudo-Isidore), and 
the Capitula Atigilramtii. The forged Decretals 
especially had a disastrous effect on later canon 
law. They contain so great a mass of documents, 
touching all kinds of matter, that for centuries 
canonists took their material from them. It is 
now generally admitted that the forged Decretals 
were compiled between the years 847 and 853, in 
Gaul. They were probably begun at Mainz and 
completed at llheims. The compiler calls himself 
Isidorus Mercator (in other copies, Isidorus Pcc- 
cator or Mercatns). Various persons have been 
suggested as the compiler (Benedict Levita, Rothad 
of Soissons, etc.). The forgeries consist for the 
most part in ascribing authentic documents of 
a later age to an earlier one. In the 15th cent. 
Cardinal Nicholas of Cusa and John Turrecrcmata 
iirst doubted their authenticity. Since then this 
lias been so established that no ono any longer 
quotes them. Other collections are those of Regmo 
of Prum (c. 906), Burchard of Worms (f 1025), 
Anselm of Lucca (t 1086), Cardinal Dcusdedit 
(1086-87), and the Decretum and Pannormia of 
I vo of Chartres (f 1117). 

(2) I us nmum .—' The ius nouum begins with the 
Decretum of Gratinn, which superseded all earlier 
ones and became the universally accepted collection 
of the Middle Ages in the West. 

Gratian (i\I agister Gratianus) was a Benedictine 
monk at Bologna. He lectured on canon law, and, 
feeling tho need of a text-book, he composed his 
Decretum about the year 1150. He intended this 
to be not so much a collection of canons as a text- 
book in which he lays down theses and proves them 
by (quotations. In each case he first states a thesis 
(these statements are the ‘dicta Gratiani,’ which 

1 In the Opera Leonis Magni, ii. (Parle, 1075). 

3 Gesch, der Quclltn und tier Lit. ace can. Rechts, pp, 821-878. 


come first) ; then, as proof, he quotes documents, 
cauons of synods, papal decrees, and even civil 
laws. His idea was also to harmonize apparently 
discordant canons; hence the name, given either 
by himself or soon after, Discordantium canonum 
concordia . Gratian’s book was, in comparison with 
all that had gone before it, so -well arranged, and 
contained so much matter, that it soon became the 
universal text-book in the West. No other can- 
onical work approaches it in importance. Soon it 
began to be commented. An immediate disciple 
of Gratian, Paucapalea, made the divisions of the 
first and third parts as we have them now. He 
also added notes which have become incorporated 
into the work, each under the special heading 
‘Palea’ (for Paucapalea); then the notes of other 
commentators were added with tho same heading, 
so that ‘ Palea * became a general title for notes at 
the end of Gratian’s ‘ Distinction os.’ A mass of 
longer commentaries and glosses gathered around 
the text. The ‘Glossa ordinaria* printed at the 
foot of modern editions is bv lohannes Teutonicus 
(Johann Zemeke), Canon of Halberstadt (t 1245), 
and Bartholomew of Brescia (f 1258). After the 
work had passed through innumerable hands and 
had received all manner of additional notes and 
corruptions of the text, Pope Pius IV. appointed a 
special commission of cardinala to revise it. They 
continued their work under Pius V. These are the 
‘ Corrcctoros Romani * whose corrections aro added 
beneath the text. Finally, Gregory XIII. in 1852 
issued an authentic printed edition of the Decretum. 

It consists of three parts. Part I. (sometimes called *Trac- 
tatus ordinandorum ’) treats of the sources of canon law and of 
ecclesiastical persons and offices. It has 101 DistinctioneB, each 
of which begins with a dictum headed ‘Gratianus/ This is his 
thesis. It is then proved by a number of canons. At the end 
often comes the Palea. Originally these DiBtlnuLioncs and canons 
were not numbered, and were quoted by their first words. The 
edition of Charles Dumoulin (Paris, 1547) is the first to number 
them. Le Conte (Paris, 1550) numbered the Pale® also. 
Part ii. contains solutions of disputed questions. It is divided 
into 80 Causai. Each begins with a statement of the case by 
Gratian, followed by a number of ‘ Quaestiones/ each having a 
proposition by Gratian, which is then proved by a number of 
canons. Among theso is one (MimNtio which amounts to a com- 
plete treatise or excursus by itself. This is the third qunestio 
of Causa xxxiii. It bears the special title * Tructutus de Poeni- 
tenbia* and is divided into seven Distinctiones and these again 
into canons. ' Do Poenitentia' is quoted as a separate treatise. 
Part iii. is headed ‘de Conseorationo/ It treats of liturgical 
matters, especially of the Mass. This part has five Distinctiones, 
each beginning with a ‘dictum Gratiani, * which is proved by a 
series of canons. Tho second and third parts also have Pale®. 

There is a recognized manner of quoting the Decretum 
Gratiani which should bo noted. Since each part is arranged 
differently, it is not necessary to begin by saying which part 
one quotes; this is shown by the quotation itself. From the 
first part we quote by canon and Distinctio (o. and ]>.); thus 
‘c. 3, D. xcv/ means the third canon of the ninety-fifth Dis- 
tinctio of the first part. In quoting the second part three 
numbers occur, those of the canon, Causa, aud quasstlo (In that 
order); e.g. ‘c. 0, C. vii. q. 4/ The treatise 'de Poenitentia* 
is known by the addition of those words (or in a shortened 
form, ‘de Focn.,' or even *D.P/), then (either before or after 
this) come the canon and the Dlstinctio—e.p., ‘c. 3, D. 5, D.P/ 
In quoting the third part tho words* de Consecr/ are always 
added ; otherwise the quotation by canon and Distinctio is tne 
samo as in the first part— ‘c. 123, D. iv., de Consecr/ 

Gratinn’s Decretum then became the nucleus of 
the Corpus iuris canonic i, of which it is still the 
first (about half in length). To this gradually four 
other parts were added. Gratian had used canons 
down to Innocent II. ; the latest quoted by him is 
of 1139. As time went on, and further material 
accumulated, it became necessary to add to these. 
Notably the third and fourth Lateran councils 
(1179 and 1215) added considerably to the material 
of canon law in the West. During this period, 
when the papacy reached its greatest power in 
civil life, a great number of papal decrees were 
issued. After Gratian about seventeen different 
compilations of this new material were made, 
when Pope Gregory IX. thought of publishing an 
authentic addition to the Decretum Gratiani. This 
was prepared by St. Raymund of Pennafort, the 
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pope's penitentiary. Gregory published this col- 
lection in 1234 by the bull Rex pacijicus, sent it to 
the Universities of Paris and Bologna, and ordered 
that it should be accepted as authentic. This is 
the Decretals of Gregory IX. 

The work is divided into five books, treating of the matters 
described in the verse ‘Iudcx, indicium, clcrus, connubia, 
crimen,’ namely of ecclesiastical officials and JudgeSi of pro- 
cedure in canon law, of the rights, duties, and property 
clerks, of laws about marriage, of criminal cases and their ro- 
cess. Each book is divided further into ‘Tituli,’ and these ito 
'Capitula.' This division already existed in the compilation of 
Bernard of Pavia (Papiensis), about 1191, which is the basis of 
that of Gregory lx 

The sign by whtih a quotation from this part of the Corpus 
iuris canonist nm.\ bo known Is the word ‘extra’ or the letter 
x, meaning that it is outside the Decretum Qratiani. Thus : 

‘ c. 1, x, de clericis non resid. (in. 3)’ means the first chapter of 
tho Titulus 8 (which is about clerks who do not reside) of book 
ill., extra, namely, in the Decretals of Gregory IX. The addition 
of the hoading of the Titulus is now no longer necessary, since 
in lator editions they are numbered. 

The work has been enlarged since it was first 
published, ltavmund, with the idea of maintain- 
ing brevity, did not write out the statement of tho 
case, but only the solution. Nor did he quote the 
whole Decretal , but only fragments of it. The 
result of this was that it was often impossible to 
understand his text unless one went to tno original 
source. To remedy this Le Conte in his edition 
(PariB, 1550) added what liayniund had omitted. 
These additions are the * partes decisiu,’ printed in 
italics in modern editions. The decretals are 
arranged in chronological order; in some cases 
Kayinund, when tho matter did not seem suffi- 
ciently clear, obtained from the pope a special 
decree made to bo inserted here. These are put at 
the end of the Tituli. There is a ‘ Glossa ordinaria ' 
made by Bernardus de Bottone of Parma (1263). 

The third part of the Corpus iuris canonici con- 
sists of the Liber Sextus Decrctalium , added by 
Boniface VIII. It is the sixth book after the five 
of Gregory IX. This became necessary in the same 
way as thoso of Gregory IX. In 1245 and 1274 the 
first and second Councils of Lyons had been held. 
From tho decrees of these, of popes since Gregory 
IX., and of his own, Boniface VIII. in 1208 published 
his Liber Sextus, by the bull Sacrosandw. In this 
he expressly forbids any decrees to bo accepted as 
valid except those contained in this collection. 
John Andrew made the * Glossa ordinaria' to this 
part of the Corpus. At the end the pope added 88 
‘Kegulae iuris,’ short maxims about procedure. 
The Liber Sextus is divided in the same way as the 
Decretals of Gregory IX. Although the whole is 
the Liber Sextus , it has itself five books, divided 
into Tituli and chapters. It is quoted as in Gregory 
IX., except that, instead of x, we write ‘ in vi.’ 

The fourth part of the Corpus iuris canonici is 
the Constitutions Clementina ?. In 1314, Clement 
V. published a collection of his own Constitutions, 
including thoso of the Council of Vienne (1311- 
12); but lie died before his work had been re- 
ceived by the Universities of Orleans and Paris, to 
whom it was addressed. Ilis successor, J ohn xxii. , 
in 1317 sent tho collection to the University of 
Bologna with the bull Omnium nulla , ordering its 
use by schools of canon law and in courts. Clement 
meant to call his collection the Seventh Book of 
Decretals; but, since it contains only his own, not 
all those which had been issued since Boniface vin., 
the commentators refused to give it this title and 
called it the Constitutions Clementina ?. 

It is divided, like the Decretals of Gregory ix., into five books, 
and these into Tituli and chapters. It is quoted in the same 
way, with the special rubric 'Clem.' instead of *x.’ It has a 
Glossa by John Andrew (1326), improved by Francis Zarabella 
(1417). 

These collections, those of Gratian, Gregory ix., 
Boniface VIII., and Clement V., constitute the 
Corpus iuris canonici clausum, a name which be- 
gins with a misunderstanding of a phrase in the 


acts of the Council of Basel. 1 The Corpus iuris 
canonici, however, received yet two appendices. 
Decrees made later, and, therefore, not in the Cor- 
pus, were called ‘ Kxtrauagantes,' as being outside 
tho official book. Then they began to be added to 
copies of the Corpus as an appendix. Finally, John 
Cliappuis in his edition (Paris, 1500) printed two 
such appendices of ‘ Extrauagantes ' which, al- 
though collected only by his private authority, 
are now always added. These are the 20 ‘ Extra- 
uagantes ’ of Pope John XXII. (1316-34), which 
had already been edited with a Glossa by Zenzcl- 
inus de Cassanis in 1325. They are distributed in 
14 Tituli. Tho other appendix contains 4 Extra- 
uagantes communes,' decrees of various popes from 
Boniface vm. (1294-1303) to Sixtus iv. (1471-84). 
Chappuis published seventy of these ; later (in 1503) 
five more were added. These are arranged in live 
books on t lie same principle as those of Gregory ix. 
But the fourth book ( 4 Connubia’) is wanting, because 
there had been no now decrees about marriage. 
The whole work is considered one Corpus , including 
tho 4 Extrauagantes.' Matthew of Lyons in 1590 
published a so-called 4 Liber Septimus ' containing 
constitutions of popes from Sixtus iv. to Sixtus V. 
(1585-90); and Paul Lancelloti in 1563 wrote a 
compendium of canon law which he called Institn- 
tunics iuris canonici. These also, wit h the approval 
of Paul v., iiavo been added to the Corpus since 
1605. They can hardly be considered in any sense 
part of it, though they are authentic collections 
which may be used in canonical processes. 

This is the end of the Corpus iuris canonici. Its 
historical importance is enormous. For centuries 
it has been the one official collection of the lloman 
Catholic Church ; it is the most important book 
of canon law ever published. But, in spite of the 
reverence with which it is still regarded, it has 
ceased to have more Ilian a historical interest. 
There has been far-reaching legislation since, 
notably by the Councils of Trent and the Vatican. 
Moreover, the Corpus has many errors of various 
kinds. Gratian’s decree, its nucleus, is not on tho 
level of modern erudition. He quotes a number of 
spurious papal decrees, including many from pseudo- 
Isidore. It is not likely that any further additions 
will be made to a work which would need rather 
complete re-casting. At the Vatican Council one 
of tho Postulata was for a new Corpus , to be made 
by a special commission. Meanwhile the modern 
canonist refers rather to a modern work. 

The Corpus iuris canonici has not the same 
authority throughout. Although it is an official 
collection, this does not mean that everything in 
it must be accepted as authentic. The Decretum 
Qratiani has never been made a ‘codex legalis’ 
in the strict sense. Therefore it remains, in itself, 
a private collection, which confers no new force on 
tho decrees which it quotes. Each of these has no 
more value than it had before Gratian ouofed it. 
His Dicta and the Palem have no juridio value. 
But tho Decretals of Gregory IX., Boniface vm., 
and Clement V. were published as a 4 codex legalis.’ 
This means that tho publication, apart from their 
origin, was promulgation of a new law. All that 
is in them thereby obtained the value of common 
law, even when the original decree was addressed 
to some particular person only. But this law is 
subject to the usual conditions. It may be abro- 
gated, prescribed against, etc., as may all common 
law. According to the opinion of canonists, the 
constitutions among the 4 Extrauagantes' do not 
receive any new authority from their insertion 
here. 

1 The Council speaks of papal reservations 1 w hieh are included 
in the Corpus’ (' in corpora mris exprewe clausis’) (sens, xxiii. Q 
[Mansi, xxix., col. 120, KJ). From this phrase originated the 
idea of a ‘ Corpus iuris canonici clausum,' afterwards adopted in 
mauy documents, e.g. Benedict xiv. in the const. lam fere , etc. 
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(3) Iua noumimum . — The ius nouissimum be- 
gins with the Council of Trent (1545-63). Of the 
twenty *live sessions of the Council, thirteen made 
decrees affecting law. These decrees were to have 
force as soon as they were promulgated. This was 
done by the bull Benedict us Deus of Pius V. in 1564. 
The pone fixed 1st May of that year as the date 
from which the decrees should tie in force. The 
question occurs whether it be possible lawfully for 
a custom to abrogate any Tridentine decree. The 
possibility of this has often been denied, so that 
there is an axiom often quoted *. ‘ Contra concilium 
Tridentinum non ualet consuetudo.’ This axiom 
has no authority behind it. It is true that the 
Council of Trent has the gravest authority ; but 
there is no reason to suppose an exception to the 
common principle about consuetudo in this case 
either. In fact, a number of customs have arisen 
against its decrees in various parts of the Church, 
which, supposing the usual conditions, are admitted 
as lawful. In order that there might be a per- 
manent body capable of giving authentic inter- 
pretations of the Tridentine decroos, Pius IV. 
founded the ‘ Congregatio concilii Tridentini inter- 
pres’ (commonly called the ‘Sacra congregatio 
concilii,’ ‘ S.C.C.’). This congregation still exists ; 
it has acquired extended functions regarding other 
matters also. 

Since the Council of Trent there has been a con- 
siderable increase in the sources of canon law. 
The immense number of papal constitutions is 
edited in the Jlullarium Rovmnvm , of which 
several editions have appeared, the most impor- 
tant being the Magnum Bullarium Romanum of 
Luxemburg (1726-58) and Home (1733-56). There 
is also a Bullarii Romani Conlinnatio (Rome, 
1835-57), bringing it down to Gregory XVI. 
(1831-46). These are in themselves only private 
collections. But Benedict XIV. (1740-58) pub- 
lished a collection of his own bulls (1754-58). 
The publication of this work is considered equi- 
valent to a new promulgation; so that Benedict 
Xiv. ’s Bullarium has tne same authority, as a 
collection, as the Decretals of Gregory IX., etc., 
in the Corpus iuris canonici. The disciplinary 
decrees of the Vatican Council (1870) form a fons 
iuris of great importance. The laws of Pius IX. 
(1846-78), including the Syllabus of 1864, 1 and 
of Leo XIII. (1878-1903) 3 are published in special 
collections. Since the Peace of Westphalia (1648) 
there have been concordats with various States, 
and provincial synods. During the late ponti- 
ficate there has been considerable legislation. The 
Holy See functions through the Roman Congre- 
gations. 

According to the reform of Pius x. ( Sapienti consilio, 1008), 
there are now twelve Congregations of Cardinals : (1) ' 8. Cong. 
Sanctl Officii ’ (the Inquisition), which looks utter matters of 
faith and morals, indulgences, matters affecting the theology of 
the sacraments, and certain marriage coses ; (2) * 8. Cong, uon- 
sistorialiH,’ which has to do with consistories, ana with the affairs 
of dioceses not under propaganda; (8) ‘S. Cong, de disciplina 
Sacramentorum,’ for disciplinary matters affecting sacraments ; 
(4) ‘ 8. Cong. Concilii ’ (sc. Tridentini), mentioned above ; (5) ‘ 9. 
Cong, de Keligiosis/ for affairs of religious Orders; (0) ‘ 8. Cong, 
de Propaganda fide,’ for missions, with two divisions, one for the 
Roman rite and one for Eastern rites ; (7) 1 8. Cong. Indicia, ’ 
which forbids dangerous books ; (8)‘S. (Jong, sacrorum rituum,’ 
for rites and ceremonies ; (9) *8. Cong. Cmrimoniarum,' for non- 
liturgical ceremonies, especially those of the papal court; 
(10) ‘8. Cong, pro negotiis eccl. oxtraordinariis,’ for concordats 
and oLher affairs of special linj>ortance ; (11) *8. Cong, studi- 
orum,’ for schools, seminaries, and universities ; (12) * 8. Cong, 
renouandro fabrics 8. Petri,’ which looks after the property and 
building of St. Peter’s at Rome. 

There are three Roman ‘ OlHcia * : the ‘ Cancel- 
leria apostolica,’ which prepares and sends bulls 
concerning the erection of new dioceses, chapters, 
and other important matters ; the ‘ Dataria aposto- 
lica,’ which has to do chiefly with minor benclices ; 

i Acta Pit ix., 3 vols., Rome, 1848-78. 

a Leonis xill, encyclic w, constitution es et e pis tola, 2 vols., 
Milan, 1887. 


and the ‘ Camera apostolioa,’ which looks after the 
property of the Holy See, especially ‘Bede ua- 
cante,* and gives jurisdiction to the Camerlengo 
for that time. There are throe Tribunals : the ‘ S. 
Poenitentiaria,’ which has to do with matters of 
confession and others 1 in foro interno * only ; the 
‘S. Romana Rota,’ the highest tribunal for all 
canonical cases; and the ‘ Signature apostolica,’ 
which is the court of appeal that may reverse the 
judgment of the Rota or of the congregations. 
Among the commissions instituted by Pius x. 
the moat important for our purpose is the ‘ Com- 
missio pro codittcatione iuris canonici.’ This 
has undertaken the enormous task of revising, 
simplifying, and codifying the whole body of 
Roman Catholic canon law. 

The position of the Uniates (Christians of East- 
ern rites in union with Rome) has nothing abnor- 
mal in principle, though practically they have 
many points of canon law special to themselves. 
They are bound, as are all Catholics, by ecu- 
menical laws, but not by all papal constitutions, 
since many of these are intended only for Latins. 
The sources of canon law for Uniates are the 
canons of synods held before the great schism of 
the 9th cent., except such as have been abrogated 
since ; their liturgical books approved by the Holy 
See ; and their local synods approved in the same 
way. There have been several of these, some of 
great importance, e.g. the Ruthenian Synod of 
Zarnoisk in 1720, 1 the Maronite Synod of Mount 
Lebanon, held at the monastery of Deir Luwaise 
in 1736, 3 and the Armenian synod held at Rome in 
1911. 8 They arc bound by special papal consti- 
tutions for Eastern Churches and by decrees of 
propaganda addressed to them. In 1631 Urban 
VIII. declared that Uniates are bound by general 
papal decrees in three cases only : when the decree 
concerns a matter of faith, when they are expressly 
named, and when something is decreed which im- 
plicitly affects them. The local law of one Uniate 
church does not affect the others, unless it bo ex- 
plicitly extended to them ; nor has the authority 
of one jurisdiction over the others, unless it is 
received by delegation from the Holy See. 

Litkraturk.— F. Maassen, Gesch. der Quellcn und der 
Litcratur des can. Rechts inn Abendlande , Graz, 1870; J. F. 
vou Schulte, Gesch. der Qucllen und Literatur des can. Rechts , 
Stuttgart. 1876-80, I)as kathol. Kirohenrecht , 2 vols., Giessen, 
...jO-OO ; W. Martens, Grundrias zn V orlesungen iibtr das 
heutuje hath. Kirchenrecht , Danzig, 1808 ; W. Bickell, Gesch. 
des Kirchenrecht*, Gleason, 1843; L. Thomassin. Ancienne et 
nouvelle discipline de I'E'jli&e, Lyons, 1678 ; L. E. du Pin, De 
antigua eccl. disciplina dmertatione* historicce , Paris. 1686; 
P. Laymann, lus canonicwn sine commentaria »<• libros 
dec.rtta.le* , Dlllingen, 1066-98 ; Z. B. van Espen, Jus ecclesi - 
asticum uniuersum , Cologne, 1702; G. Phillips, Kirchenrecht, 
Regensburg, 1846-89 ; D. Boubc, Institutiones iuris canonici, 
Paris, 1862-70 ; D. Craisson, Manuals totius iuris can., do. 1803 ; 
M. de Schenkl, Institutions* iuris can., Landeshut, 1790; 
J. Devoti, Jnstitutionurn can. libri IV., Romo, 1786; G. 
Audisio, Drtrit public de VEglise et des nations chritiennts, 
tr. F. I. J. Labis, Louvain, 1804-66; S. Aichner, Compen- 
dium iuris ecclesiastici, Brixen, 1862 ; F. H. Vering, Lehr- 
buck des hath., oriental, und protest. Kirchenrechts, Freiburg 
i. Br., 1898; I. Silbemagl, Lehrbuch des kath. Kirchenrechts, 
Regensburg, 1879; P. Hcrgenrdther, Lehrbuch dee kath. 
Kirchenrechtes, Freiburg I. Br., 1888; S. Sanguinetti, Juris 
eccles. institutions * *, Rome, 1890; A. L. Richter, Lehrbuch 
des kath. und protest. Kirchenrechtes, Leipzig, 1841 ; E. Fried- 
berg, Lehrbuch des kath. und eoang. Kirchenrechts, do. 1870; 
J. Papp-Szilagyl, Enchiridion iuris eccl. vrietitalis cath., 
Grosswardein, 1862; Acta et decreta s. conciliorum recen- 
tiorum, 1870 (m Conciliorum Cotlectio Lacensis, 11., Freiburg 
i. Br., 1870-90). ADRIAN EORTKSCUK. 

LAW (Christian, Eastern).— i. Canon law in 
the Orthodox Church.— In general principles the 
Orthodox Church agrees with the Church of Rome 
as to canon law. She too recognizes the NT, 

i Syn. prou. Ruthenorum hab. in ciuitate Zamoscim , Rome, 
1838. 

9 Syn. prou. a R.D. Pair. Anliocheno . . . nationis Syrorum 
Maronitamm ... in Monte Libano celebrata, Rome, 1820. 

8 Encyclical Quanta animi, 22 Deo. 1911. 
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tradition {rapd8<xrit), custom (Mot), and positive 
ecclesiastical legislation (h tKKXriauurrudi vopodcola) 
as the sources of canon law. But she takes a 
different attitude towards civil law. As the result 
of the long Byzantine period, during which emper- 
ors made laws for the Church which were accepted 
l>y Eastern bishops, the Orthodox Church gives 
more importance to the State in Church matters 
than does the Church of the West. Orthodox 
canonists explain this. They urge that, as the 
Christian State accepted canon law in its province, 
and confirmed Church law by civil proclamation 
and civil sanctions, so the Church accepts all State 
law, even that of heathen emperors, as hers, so 
long as this does not contradict the canons. By 
this acceptance the Church ‘ canonizes 1 State law 
and gives it promulgation from herself. John 
Scholasticus (6th cent. ), in his collection of canons, 
includes aB an appendix a number of the Nouellie 
of Justinian I. which affect Church matters. The 
Nomocanon contains the rule: ‘In cases where 
the canons contain no decision, we must follow the 
laws of the State.’ 1 Theodore B&lsamon (13th 
cent.), however, ascribes greater authority to the 
canonB than to civil laws. In a case of conflict the 
canons, not the laws, must bo obeyed. The Ortho- 
dox Church also ascribes canonical authority to 
the responsa prudentum ( droKplaeit ruv <ro<f>Cov), i.e. 
the opinions of learned canonists given in the 
form of answers to questions or as statements, in 
this, liko the Latin Church, she follows a principle 
of Homan civil law. 

With regard to positive Church law (icatnbv in the 
strict sense) the Orthodox admit, as binding the 
whole Church, the 85 Canons of the Apostles (to 
which they still give apostolic and ecumenical 
authority, as containing principles derived from 
the Apostles, and as being confirmed by the Trul- 
lan Synod of 692) and the decrees of ecumenical 
synods. Of these they acknowledge seven, includ- 
ing the second of N iciea (787) as the last. Although 
they hold their Church to be the whole Church of 
Christ on earth (so that she should have the same 
povror of convoking an ecumenical synod as had 
the Church before the great schism), as a matter 
of fact they have held no synod claiming to be 
ecumenical since that schism. These are in theory 
the only authorities that can legislate for the 
whole Church, though the decrees of many par- 
ticular synods and even canons of individual 
Fathers are considered to have acquired ecumeni- 
cal authority by the later acceptance of the whole 
(Orthodox) Church. A Patriarch can legislate for 
his Patriarchate only ; since the formation of per- 
manent synods to govern national Churches, they 
give to these the same authority as a Patriarch 
has. In neither case can the particular authority 
legislate against the universal canons. In theory 
each bishop has the right to legislate for his own 
Eparchy, within the bounds of general law. He 
can summon diocesan synods, and promulgate 
laws for his people in the lorm of pastoral letters. 
In practice, however, this right is now much cir- 
cumscribed. Each national Orthodox Church is 
considerably centralized under its Patriarch or 
Holy Synod. The independence of each national 
Church is balanced by a very complete depen- 
dence of each bishop within it. In the Orthodox 
States the government has much to say in the 
matter of the legislation of ecclesiastical authority. 

The source of universal canon law for all Orthodox 
Churches is the Nomocanon compiled in the year 
883. This is divided into fourteen titles. It con- 
tains the Canons of the Apostles, those of the seven 
ecumenical synods, those of ten particular synods, 
namely Aneyra (314), Neo- Caesarea (between 314 

l Syntagma (Athenian cd.), iil. 68 ( Nomocation , tit. 1 . cap. 


and 325), Gangra (c. 340), Antioch (341 ), Laodicea (c. 
343), Sardica (343), Constantinople (394), Carthage 
(419), Constantinople (861), and Constantinople 
(879). The Nomocanon adds so-called canons of 
thirteen Fathers, namely Dionysius of Alexandria, 
Gregory of Neo- Caesarea, Peter of Antioch, Athan- 
asius, Basil, Timothy of Alexandria, Gregory of 
Nazianzus, Amphilochius of Iconium, Gregory of 
Nyssa, Theophilus of Alexandria, Cyril of Alex- 
andria, Gennadius of Constantinople, and Tarasius 
of Constantinople. These constitute the funda- 
mental law or the Church. In the Athenian 
Syntagma (G. A. Hhalles and M. Potlos, Athena, 
1852-59), after these sources are added rules 
taken from St. Basil, St. John Chrysostom, St. 
Anastasius of Sinai, the synodical letter of Nicho- 
las of Constantinople (895-925), and the Canons 
of Nicephorus Confossor and of John tho Paster of 
Constantinople (582-595). After these (which are 
comprised under the heading Siafopd) comes the 
rubric tAos rwv UpCjv Kavbvov. As these have been 
received by the various national Churches, they 
are considered now to have ecumenical authority. 

The chief collections of canons are the Nomocanon 
of Photius (c. 883), who, however, only revised a 
former one, and that of John Zonaras (r. 1120), 
who used a different source from that of Photius. 
Theodore Balsamon, Orthodox Patriarch of Antioch 
residing at Constantinople, made a collection of 
canons after the order of Zonaras and dependent 
on his, and a commentary on Photius's Nomocanon. 
Already in the 5th cent, there was an Epitome of 
Canons (Kavottch aOvo\f/ it) made by a certain Steph&nus 
of Ephesus. To this, in course of time, other 
canons were added. About the year 11G0, Alexius 
Aristenus, Nomophylax of Constantinople, wrote 
a commentary on this Epitome , and Simeon the 
Logotheto edited the same Epitome in another 
arrangement, similar to that of Zonaras and Bal- 
samon. The Emperors Leo III. (717-741) and 
Constantine V. (741-775) published an Extract of 
Laws (tK\oyh vb/xuv) from Justinian. This 
and the following collections of civil law contain 
much canonical matter. In 1255 Arsenius, monk 
of Atlios, composed a new Synopsis of Canon Law. 
In 1562 Manuel Malaxes published a Nomocanon. 
In 1335 Matthew Blastares made an alphabetical 
arrangement of laws ( <r(>vrayfia ). The most import- 
ant modern printed collection of Canons is the 
Pedalion (ir^d\Lov). 1 This was compiled in tho 
first case by two monks of Athos, Agapios and 
Nikodemos, and was published by authority of the 
ecumenical Patriarch Neophytes VIII. at Leipzig 
in 1800. Thcodoretos (iepop-bvaxot), who controlled 
the printing, added a number of passages which weio 
opposed to the law of the Orthodox Church ; but 
in 1802 tho Patriarch sent out an Encyclical order- 
ing all possessors of tho book to erase these ad- 
ditions. A second edition, without them, appeared 
at Athens in 1841, and a third, revised by Sergios 
Khaphthanes, at Zakynthos in 1804. This third 
edition contains the Canons of the Apostles, the 
Canons of ecumenical and particular synods, and 
those of the Fathers. To the text, commentaries 
(tpfjtrfveTat) and solutions of difficulties (auptywvlai), 
in modern Greek, are added. In 1852, two Greek 
lawyers, George A. Hhalles and Michael Potles, 
invited by the Athenian Holy Synod, began a new 
collection of sources of canon law. The work was 
completed in six volumes by 1859 and published at 
Athens. This is the A theman Syntagma (ZwTayjxa 
t&v ddtav Kal lepuv Kavbvwv x.r.X.). 

Vol. 1. contains Photius’s Nomocanon , with Balsninon's com- 
mentary and other dissertations by older canonists; vol. ii. 

1 In 1672 William Beveridge (afterwards bishop of Ht. 
Asaph's) published an important collection of Greek laws : 
Synod icon nine PandrcUtt canonum 88. A postolorum et Con - 
ciliorum ah Eocl. Gtvtca receptorum, 2 vols., London. Nearly 
all later Orthodox collections are based on this. 
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give* the Canons of the Apostles end those of the ecumenical 
if nods, with the interpretations of Zonaras and Balsamon ; Ul. 
the particular synoda with commentaries ; Jr. the canons of the 
Fathers; v. synodical decrees of ecumenical Patriarohs, laws 
of Emperors which affect Church matters, rssponsa prudentutn, 
and a number of disquisitions by various canonists ; lists of sees 
and of the offices of the Great Church (the Byzantine Patri- 
archate), the Greek civil laws of 1852 regulating the organi- 
zation of the Church of Greece and the Holy Synod which 
governs it ; and vi. the Syntagma of Matthew Blastares and 
an alphabetical index of the whole work. 

The Athenian Syntagma, is the most complete 
collection of Orthodox canon law. It has been 
officially recognized, as an authentic codex, by 
the ecumenical Patriarchate and by most of the 
national Churches. For this reason N. Milasch 
judges that all canons contained in it must be 
regarded as having ecumenical authority. 1 

The Slav and Rumanian Churches have for the 
most part translations of Greek collections, with 
additions and commentaries. 3 

In modern times laws are made for each Church 
by its central authority. The tendency is now 
Htrongly in favour of synods and councils of various 
kinds, instead of the old rule of one Patriarch or 
Primate. Even the Patriarchs now have their 
synods, mixed councils, and so on. The later 
national Churches are governed by Holy Synods, 
formed after the model of the Russian one (formed 
in 1721). These synods, under considerable influ- 
ence from the governments, make laws regulating 
all the affairs of their Churches. 5 * 

a. The lesser Eastern Churches.— Each of the 
Nestorian and Monophysite Churches lias its own 
system of canon law, evolved from the general 
principles of Eastern Church law with the necessary 
special modifications. They do not scorn to have 
a clear concept of the difference between ecumenical 
and local law. As each is an (Ekumene to itself, 
the two concepts naturally are confused. They 
admit in their canon law the decrees of certain early 
councils, which they rocognize, and have then tliei'r 
own rules, mado by their special Rynods and- 
Patriarchs. In the Middle Ages these Churches 
evolved schools of canon law of some importance. 
They have great canonists among their writers. 
In modern tunes, at least among the Nestorians 
and .Jacobites, there is a tendency to replace the 
old canons by new decisions made for each case by 
the Patriarch, in agreement with the other bishops 
or notables. 

Nestorian canon law is derived from throe main 
sources. First come the 4 Western Synods,’ i.e. such 
synods held in the Empire before their schism as 
tney recognize. These include many particular 
synods, such as those of Antioch (341) and Ancyra 
(358). There is a collection of these made by 
MflruthA of Maiferfcat in 410, to which the dis- 
ciplinary canons of Chalcedon (451) were added 
later. The second source is the 4 Eastern Synods,’ 
namely, those held by Nestorian Katholikoi down 
to the 8th century. The old rulo was that each 
Katholikos should hold a synod as soon as he was 
appointed. An unknown Nestorian collected these 
in the Booh of the Sunhddaus between 775 and 790. 
The Sunhddaus begins with the Synod of Mar Isaac 
in 410 and ends with that of Mar JJn&nyeshu’ ii. 
in 775; an appendix adds the Synod of Mar 
Timothy I. in 790. The Sunhddaus also contains 
a selection of canons of Western synods. This is 
the chief Nestorian canonical authority. 4 The 
third source consists of all laws made since the 

l Kirchenrecht dermorgenl. Kirche, p. 80. 

3 For these see Milasch, op. cit. np. 137-157, 191-109 ; F. H. 
Vering, Lehrbuch des Kirchtnreclds, Freiburg i. Br., 1893, 
pp. 68-03. 

3 The best account of the constitution of each national Orthodox 
Church is Silbernagl's Verfamtng (see literature). 

* Germ. tr. by O. Braun, Das Buck der Synhados , Stuttgart, 
1900 ; Syr. text and Fr. version by J. B. Ohabot, Synodicon 
orientate, Paris, 1902 (from a MS written at Rabban Hurmizd, 
now no. 882 in the BibliothAque nationale). 


8th century. These have not been completely' 
codified. In the 13th cent. 'Ebedyeshu* Bar Bartkft, 
Metropolitan of Nisibis, made a codex from those 
three sources. This is the Nomocanon of JEbedjcsus, 
the most complete collection of their laws. 

The chief sources of Coptic canon law are the 
31 canons of the Patriarch Christodulos (1047-77), 
the 30 c&nonR of Gabriel II. (1131-46), and the 
canons of Cyril III. (1235-43). Gabriel III. not 
only made canons himself, but ordered that a com- 
plete collection of all those existing should be drawn 
up. The Abyssinian Church recognizes and obeys 
Coptic canon law. 

The Jacobite Church once had a considerable 
school of canonists. Bar-Hebrieus, their greatest 
theologian, was also one of the most important of 
all Eastern canonists. His Nomocanon ( Ktdbd 
dHudddye) remains their classical collection. 

The Armenian Church recognizes the first three 
General Councils, but even before she was separated 
from the rest of Christendom she began to have her 
own canon laws. The most famous particular 
Armenian canons of antiquity are the 21 canons 
of the Katholikos Isaac issued about the year 406. 1 
Then from the time of the Synod of Tovm (Duin), 
about the year 554, which condemned Chalcedon, 
the Armenians have had a long series of national 
synods, each of which added to their canon law. 
The acts of these synods have been collected and 
translated by Angelo Mai. 3 In modern times 
Russian laws affecting the supreme Katholikos of 
Etchmiadzin, the virtual separation of Armenia in 
Turkey from his jurisdiction, and the formation of 
the National Assembly and diocesan councils have 
completely modified the old law. The Katholikos 
of Etchmiadzin has a theoretic authority over the 
whole Armenian Church, which he exercises in 
conjunction with his permanent synod of seven 
auxiliary bishops. In affairs of the greatest im- 
portance lie would, no doubt, take the lead in 
forming a new law ; otherwise he lias little real 
authority beyond his own Patriarchate. The prac- 
tical head of the Armenian Church in Turkey is its 
Patriarch of Constantinople. He is assisted by a 
National Assembly, composed for the most part of 
laymen. With these he rules and makes laws. In 
each diocese there is also a council of laymen, and 
in each parish a body of lay administrators, who 
look after the property and have much to say in 
all Church affairs. The modern Armenian Church 
is ruled practically by the decisions of these 
assemblies. 

Lithratu rr. — F. ' A. Biener, De oollectionibns oanonum 
ecclesin greecce, Berlin, 1827, Das kanonische Recto der grisch • 
isohen Kirche, Dresden, 1858; C. E. Zachariw, Uistoria 
iuris can. grceco-rornani delineatio, Heidelberg, 1880 ; K. E. 
Zachari* von Lingenthal, Die griechischen Nomocanones, 
St. Petersburg, 1877, Gesch. des grxech iseh-rbm utchen Rechts*, 
Berlin, 1877; J, B. Pitra, Des Canons et des collections 
eanoniques de VEglise greegue, Parle, 1868 ; A, von Schaguua, 
Compendium des kanonischen Rechtes, tr. A. Scntz, Hermann- 
stadt, 1808 ; A. Christodulos, AokiViov eKKXipruurrtKov SutaCov, 
Constantinople, 1H9G; M. Sakellaropulos, ‘EKKAipriaoruebi' 
Sixmoy rijc ayaToXixijs bp$o&6£ ov jxxAiprta?, Athens, 1898 ; N. 
Milasch, Das Kirchenrecht der morgenldndischen Kirche a , 
tr. A. R. von Pessid, Mostar, 1905 (contains bibliography of 
works in Slav languages) ; I. SUbernagl, Ver/axsuny und gegen- 
wartiger Bestand samtlicher Kirche n des Orients 3 , ed. J. 
Schnitzer, Regensburg, 1904. 

Adrian Fortkscue. 

LAW (Christian, Anglican).— i. Nature of the 
present Anglican Church law. — The Anglican 
Communion is a federation of more or less autono- 
mous Churches ; hence its ecclesiastical law varies 
in different countries. It consists partly of the 
written law which is now universally acknowledged 
to be in force, and partly of custom, depending in 
a large degree on the ancient and mediaeval canon 

1 These will be found in H. F. Toumebizc, Jlist. pot, et rel, de 
VArmtnie , Paris, n.d M p. 854 f. 

3 in his Veterum Scriptorum nows coltectio , Rome, 1826-88, 
voL x. p. ii. 
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law of Western Christendom. In England and 
Wales (also in Man, Berwick-on-Twecdj and the 
Channel Islands) complications arise owing to the 
close connexion between Church and State, which 
involves the result that the Church’s law cannot 
become binding unless the State assents to it. 
This is the case also in India, where the relations 
of Church and State aro very close. But in most 
of tlie other branches of the Anglican Federation 
the Church is free to make its own laws, which 
become binding on the basis of a voluntary con- 
tract (see below, § 6). 

(a) In England the present written ecclesiastical 
law is mainly found in the ‘Book of Common 
Prayer* and the ‘Ordinal* of 1602 (these are the 
popular titles only), in the Thirty-nine Articles of 
15o2, and in the canons of 1603 (1604), as slightly 
amended in later years. The l’rayer Book anil 
the Ordinal, after being agreed upon by the Con- 
vocations, were enacted as part of the statutory 
law of the realm by being inserted as a schedule 
in an Act of Parliament known as the Act of Uni- 
formity of 1662. We need not here enter into the 
vexed question of later Acts of Parliament afiect- 
ing the Church, in which the Church as such had 
no part. The Thirty-nine Articles have also the 
authority both of Church and of State. Thus the 
Prayer Book and Articles are certainly binding on 
both clergy and laity. The canons of 1603, as 
also those of 1640, 1805, 1888, which added to or 
amended them, were agreed upon by the Convoca- 
tions and published by the sovereign’s authority 
under tho Great Seal (Blunt-Pliillimoro, Church 
Law, pp. 17 f., 371 ff. ; in the latter place they are 
given in full ns amended). 

Tlicro was an irregularity in that the Royal betters Patent 
were ^iven for tho 1003 canons before the York Convcxialiou 
hid discussed them, though after the Canterbury Convocation 
had passed them. The York Convocation, however, obtained 
the king’s licence to discuss them afterwards, and then passed 
them (J. II. Overton, The Church in England, London, 1897, 
ii. 11). The validity of Lhe 1640 canons, which were passed 
before the fall of Laud, was disputed (s< e Overton, ii. 77 f., 88). 
The predecessors of the 1003 canons, ihoae of 1671, held good 
only in Elizabeth's reign. They are given in English and Latin 
by W. K. Collins in tho Church Historical Society’s publications, 
no. xl. (London, 1899). 

The canons of 1603 as amended undoubtedly 
bind the clergy, but it is uncertain (seeing that 
they have not been sanctioned by Parliament) how 
far they bind the laity. 

Lord Hardwicke (in Middleton v. Croft [lllunt-rhillimore, 
p. 23]) was of opinion that they do not ‘ prop no vigore bind the 
laity, but only the clergy/ adding : * I say proprio vigors, by 
their own force and authority, for there are many provisions 
contained in these canons which are declaratory of the ancient 
usage and law of the Church of England received and allowed 
here, which in that respect and by vutuo of bucIi ancient allow- 
ance will bind the laity.’ 

The Prayer Book and canons as at present in 
force have been somewhat influenced by Royal 
and Episcopal Injunctions from tho Reformation 
onwards. 

Besides the laws mentioned above, the great 
canonists of the 18th cent.., such as Gibson, men- 
tion numerous Acts of Parliament which deal with 
crimes against the moral law, and with marriage 
and other matters which affect the Church. With 
these we are not hero concerned. 

(b) Church of Ireland, — The present written 
law is founded on a ‘Constitution * agreed upon in 
1870 by the archbishops, bishops, and representa- 
tives of clergy and laity in a General Convention 
assembled in Dublin, and of ‘constitutions and 
canons ecclesiastical’ decreed by General Synods 
in 1871, 1877, and 1889. Tho Constitution of 1870 
and the ‘ constitutions and canons ecclesiastical * 
have since 1909 been consolidated in a single Consti- 
tution, the * constitutions and canons ecclesiastical ’ 
being ch. ix. thereof. The written law also includes 
the Thirty-nine Articles and the (revised) Book of 
Common Prayer and the Ordinal, approved in the 


Constitution. We must here notice the difference 
between the ancient and modern nse of the word 
‘constitution.’ Originally a ‘constitution’ was 
much the same as a ‘canon/ and so it is in the 
titles of the English and Irish codes of canons. 
But the word ‘constitution’ as now used often 
means a more fundamental document than the 
canons, one governing the organization of the 
Chureh (see below ( d )). 

(c) Episcopal Church in Scotland. — The consti- 
tution here is contained in the canons, ami is not 
a separate document. The written law consists 
of a code of canons passed in 1911, built up on the 
basis of codes of previous Provincial SynodH in 
1743, 1811, 1828-21), 1838, 1863-64, 1875-76, 1890, 
and 1905. The present code authorizes the services 
of the Prayer Book, with certain modifications, 
and also of the ‘ Scottish Liturgy or Communion 
Office/ and forbids departure from them ‘in public 
prayer and administration of the Sacraments or in 
tho performance of the other Services/ except as 
the code provides. In this branch of the Federa- 
tion the word ‘constitution’ is used for a document 
subsidiary to the canons. Each incumbency must 
have such a ‘constitution* regulating matters not 
dealt with in the canons, especially with the 
patronage of that charge. Sucli a constitution is 
an agreement between tho bishop of the diocese 
and the clergy and laymen of that congregation. 
The constitutions of different incumbencies vary 
considerably. 

[d) United States of America.— The ‘ Protestant 
Episcopal Church* revised the Prayer Book in 
1790, soon after the War of Independence, and 
again in 1892. A Constitution was adopted at 
Philadelphia in 1789, and since modified ; canons 
have been passed at various dates. 

In Scotland the canons, and in Ireland Rnd the 
United States the constitution and canons, are 
rimary, and the Prayer Book has authority only 
ecause these documents prescribe il. 

(c) British colonics. — In the Colonial Churches 
of tho Anglican Federation the process seems to 
have been as ft rule different from that which lias 
just been described. The Prayer Book has de- 
scended to them, being daughters of the Church 
of England, as a primary authority, and in some 
cases they have Bound themselves to make no 
alterations in it until tho mother Church takes 
action, or have limited themselves in some degree 
in this direction. Most or all of them, however, 
have also made canons to regulate their internal 
affairs, and these have validity because of contract 
(see above ; and, for further details, cf. § a). In 
some branches of tho Federation, as in S. Africa, 
dioceses are also permitted to make canons for 
themselves on purely local matters, in .submission, 
however, to the provincial canons. This is not, 
allowed in Scotland or in Ireland, where the re- 
solutions of diocesan synods have not the nature of 
canons, and havo no binding power as such. 

2. The legislative bodies of the Anglican 
Churches. — In England there are two provinces, 
of Canterbury and York, and each has two Houses 
of Convocation, the Upper House consisting of 
the diocesan bishops, and the Lower House of 
the deans, the archdeacons, and tho proctors (or 
representatives) of tho clergy. Two consultative 
Houses of Laymon are also appointed — one to 
assist each Convocation ; but tins is a voluntary 
and modern arrangement, having no recognition in 
law. The Convocations can, under Royal licence, 
discuss and pass canons ; but these have no effect 
until they receive the sovereign’s assent. In prac- 
tice, the Convocations very rarely pass canons; 
and, owing to the connexion with the State, no 
other laws can receive validity until they have 
passed the Civil Legislature as Acta of Parliament. 
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In the non-established branches of the Anglican 
Federation there are General (or Provincial) Synods 
— called Conventions in America — for the purpose 
of legislating. In the Episcopal Church in Scot- 
land, which now has one province only (the metro- 
politan powers being held in commission by the 
seven bishops), the Provincial Synod consists of 
two chambers, the first of the bishops, and the 
second of the deans of the seven dioceses, about 
36 representatives of the clergy, and one or two 
clerical officials. Each chamber must assent by a 
simple majority to any change in the canons before 
it can take effect. The Synod meets only when 
legislation is required ; but, before any changes 
provisionally made by the Synod have been con- 
firmed at a subsequent meeting of Synod, such 
proposed alterations must be submitted to a mixed 
Consultative Council, consisting of the bishops, 
about 40 clergy, and the same number of lay- 
men, who meet all together (but may, if desired, 
vote or debate by orders), and may, if they think 
fit, express any opinion on the changes, or suggest 
other alterations. The Consultative Council may 
also suggest legislation in the first instance, and 
this was the course adopted in 1911, when it care- 
fully discussed the whole code and noted the 
changes which it desired. 

In the Church of Ireland , where there are two 
provinces (of Armagh and Dublin), there is a 
single General Synod which legislates, consisting 
of two Houses, tho one of bishops, and the other 
of representatives of clergy and laity, who nor- 
mally sit all together. According to the present 
Constitution, the represen tatives of the clergy 
number 208, and those of the laity 410. Voting 
by orders is provided for. Unless in certain ex- 
ceptional cases, each House must assent to any 
change, and, if the laymen and the clergy vote by 
orders, also each order. 

In the United States the General Convention 
consists of two Houses, the one of the bishops, the 
other of ‘deputies’ or representatives, not more 
than four presbyters ami four laymen from each 
diocese. Both Houses must agree to any change 
in the law before it becomes valid. A vote by 
dioceses and by orders is provided for if desired, 
under the regulation that the dioceses are in that 
case equalized by only one clerical vote and only one 
lay vote being allowed for each ; and a majority 
of dioceses and of each order is then required for 
legislation. The General Convention meets once 
every three years. 

In most of the Colonial Churches of the Federa- 
tion, legislation (which, however, as we have seen, 
is somewhat limited) is effected by synods con- 
sisting of bishops, and clerical and lay repre- 
sentatives. It is usually enacted that voting and 
debating may be by orders, and, if so, that a 
majority of each order is necessary for carrying 
any alteration. 

3 . The older canon law and customary law. — 

(a) Origin and growth. — The written law— except 
the law of God, or the Moral Law, which has been 
universally regarded as unalterable— has gradually 
grown up, coining from decisions of ‘individual 
great bishops, hut later on in tho shape, usually, 
of canons of councils’ (Collins, Nature and Force 
of the Canon Law , p. 13). Such councils were 
either ecumenical (general) or local (see art. 
Councils and Synods [Christian]). As time went 
on, their regulations increased greatly in number, 
and collections of canons were made. Among 
these may bo mentioned those of Dionysius 
Exiguus ( c . A.D. 600), Isidore of Seville (early 
7 th cent.), whose work was supplemented in the 
0 th cent, by ‘ pseudo- Isidore, ’ tne compiler of the 
great collection which contained the ‘Forged 
Decretals/ and Grati&n ( 12 th cent.), whose I 


Decretum was the corner-stone of mediaeval canon 
law, and is sometimes called the Corpus iuris 
canonici (Collins, p. 10 ; see, further, above, p. 835 f.). 
The mediaeval system of canon law was not at 
first meant to be more than something to be aimed 
at, and it was never fully earned out, any more 
than the liturgical regulations which set forth the 
elaborate ceremonial possible in the great cathedral 
of Salisbury were thought to be practicable in 
every little parish church of England. In this 
respect the older canon law differs from civil law, 
especially from modern civil law, which is mnch 
more rigid, though not so logically complete or so 
fully systematized. This fact has a great bearing 
on the binding nature of the canon law in later 
times (see below (if)). In the Middle Ages the more 
rigid view of law gradually grew up, and, at least 
since the Reformation, an ecclesiastical canon is as 
much and as literally obligatory on those who are 
bonnd by it as any civil law. 

(b) Now far it was accepted in England in 
medieval times. — On this point there has been 
some controversy. According to one view, it was 
held to be valid in England only when accepted by 
Act of Parliament or by custom. This is the 
opinion of Gibson {Codex, ii. 946-947), who quotes 
Acts of Parliament of the time of Henry VIII., 
asserting that the old canons were accepted only if 
not contrary to the laws (of England) and the royal 
prerogative. Only those laws which were made 
by the realm or were acknowledged by common 
assent or established custom were received. Gib- 
son illustrates this by citing the proposal to legiti- 
mate in England children born before marriage. 
Popo Alexander III. had published a canon to pro- 
vide for this, but it was against the law and custom 
of the kingdom, and, when the bishops tried to 
introduce it, the Lords (in the Parliament of 
Merton, A.D. 1236) declared that they wonld not 
have tho law of England altered (‘noluinus leges 
Angliae mutari’). Gibson also gives other in- 
stances. With regard to this legitimation question 
it is noteworthy that Scotland aid accept the papal 
canon, while England did not, and that, therefore, 
to this day the laws of the two countries differ in 
this respect. On the general subject Ayliffe 
( Parergon , p. xxxiii) expresses a similiar view. 
On the other hand, F. W. Maitland, a high author- 
ity, has maintained that, at any rate according to 
the canonists of the 14th and 16th centuries, the 
canon law as a whole did run in England then 
(English Historical Review, July and Oct. 1896, 
Oct. 1897). He is here followed by Eves (Prayer 
Book Dictionary , p. 128) and, apparently with 
some hesitation, bv Collins (op. cit. p. 36 f.). There 
is perhaps not real iv any great difference between 
these two views. Everything depends on what is 
meant by ‘accepted.’ The one view holds that 
the ‘ canonists ’—ecclesiastical writers who com- 
piled codes of canons— considered that tho complete 
Western canon law (with some local reservations) 
was accepted, but that the State would not allow 
parts of it to be put iu force. On the other hand, 
much of the old canon law had, as a matter of fact, 
no practical effect in England. And, if we bear in 
mind the difference between canon and civil law 
(below (d)), this is all that practically concerns us. 

(c) Collections of English ecclesiastical laws . — A 
very early collection of English ‘ constitutions ’ 
was mode by William Lyndwood or Linwood (who 
in 1442 became bishop of St. David’s), under the 
name of Provinciate ; he gives 14 constitutions by 
Archbishops of Canterbury from Stephen Langton 
(1207-29) to Chichele, which bring us down to the 
middle of the 15th century. But the greatest 
activity in this respect is found in the 18th century. 
John Ayliffe’s Parergon (new edition published in 
1734) was, as its second title states, a 1 commentary 
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by way of supplement to the canons and constitu- 
turns of the Church of England.’ John Johnson 
(the famous vicar of Cranhrook) published in 1720 
his (English) Laws and Canons (up to the lie forma- 
tion), arranged chronological ly as a history. Ilavid 
Wilkins’ Concilia , first published in 1737, carries 
the collection down to 1717 ; and Edmund Gibson, 
bishop of London, 1723-48, whose famous Codex was 
brought out in a second and considerably enlarged 
edition in 1761, gives the canons and the Acts of 
Parliament which relate to the Church, arranged 
according to subject instead of chronologically. 

No one in the older days did for Scotland what 
Lyndwood did for England ; but in onr own time. 
Joseph Robertson has collected the Scottish pro- 
vincial constitutions under tho title of Statuta 
Ecclesiat Scotticance. 

(d) How far the older canon law is now binding, 
— The opinion has been expressed that tho whole 
of the Corpus iuris canonici is now binding, un- 
less explicitly repealed by an authority equal to 
or higher than that which enacted it. It has been 
maintained that a council of inferior status cannot 
repeal the canons of one of higher status, or a local 
council those of a larger one. The result would lie 
that the Anglican Church of to-day would be bound 
by a number of ancient regulations which have 
little or no relation to the needs of the time. Such 
a view, however, looks at canon law from the point 
of view of the civil law. In the case of an Act of 
Parliament, laws remain in force (at any rate in 
England) till repealed by a later law. Hut this 
was not meant to be the case with canon law, in 
which desuetude could repeal. A contrary cus- 
tom invalidated it, and canonists have debated 
how long the custom must have existed to do so— 
in some cases ten years, in others forty years being 
fixed on (see above, p. 834 f.). This was also a prin- 
ciple of the Roman civil law (Collins, pp. 25-30 ; see 
also Eves, in Pr. Bk. Dic.t. t p. 126). It is stated, 
indeed, by E. G. Wood {Regal Power of the Church , 
j). 84) that * tho question whether any particular 
law has been abrogated by desuetude is one far 
from being easy of solution. It is one requiring 
the application of a highly technical set of rules, 
maxims, and limitations, by an expert possessed of 
considerable skill and canonico-legal instinct. It 
is, moreover, only within a very limited area that 
desuetude can effect abrogation of common law.’ 
Rut, as Collins remarks (p. 32), this allows the 
principle in words but denies it in application. 

It is instructive to turn to one or two instances of repeal of 
canons or other regulations by desuetude ; and we may take the 
most difficult case, tho abrogation of those enacted by an 
ecumenical council. Tho 16th canon of Nicna forbade the 
translation of a bishop, priest, or deacon from one city to 
another, but almost immediately the canon fell into desuetude ; a 
partial revival of its spirit is seen in the American branch of the 
Anglican Communion, for that body greatly dislikes the trans- 
lation of bishops. Again, the decree of Niaea about the keeping 
of Easter has been modiflod. That ecumenical council decided 
that the Ohurch was to follow the existing Homan computation 

( see the encyclical letter of the council, and also Constantine's 
otters, given by Socrates in HR i. 0). But Pope Gregory xin., 
in 1682,* modified the regulation, being followed by* other 
countries at an interval— by England in 1762 (the Graeco- Russian 
Church has not yet done ho). Those, therefore, who hold the 
Anglican position thata pope is notabovean ecumenical council 
must take this as an instance of tho canons of Bitch a council 
being repeatable by custom or by an inferior a uthority. Another 
example is the 20th canon of Nictea, which docrocs that all are 
to offer prayer to God standing and not kneeling on the Lord's 
day, ana * in the days of Pentecost,' i.e. in Eastertide (see art. 
Knbrli.no). But this has long been obsolete in the WeBt. And, 
if we go into the canons of the older councils, ecumenical nr 
otherwise, we shall be tdruck by the fact that a very large n umber 
are now obsolete. It has been calculated that the majority of 
the canons of Niona have thus been abrogated in the West, and 
to a targe extent in the East (Collins, p. 25). 

These and similar considerations make it difficult 
to maintain that a local Western Church cannot 
alter, for its own organization, regulations which 
were once {ex hypothesi) in force in the whole of the 
West. As a matter of fact, the alteration of 


medieval canon law did not take place at any one 
time in England. A 1 Reformatio Lcgum ’ was, in- 
deed, attempted in the disturbed times of the 16th 
cent., but it came to nothing. The process was 
a gradual one. But the effect of the older canon 
law has been that there is, as there always was to 
a certain extent, a customary law , which is largely 
the outcome of old written enactments ; and so far 
the older canon law has frequently been appealed 
to in ecclesiastical suits. (Oil the whole question 
see the learned essays by W. E. Collins ami E. G. 
Wood cited above; these writers hold different 
views on the subject) 

It may be noted that, in the Episcopal Church in Scotland, 
the canon on interpretation in the 1803 and 1870 codes unacted 
that the general principles of canon law should alone be deemed 
applicable thereto. This was modified in 1890 by the enactment 
that the canons are In all cases to be construed in accordance 
with the principles of the civil taw of , Scotland, but that any 
generally recognised principles of canon law may he appealed to 
in cases of dispute and difficulty. These provisions have all 
disappeared from the present code (1911). In S. Africa (can. 80, 
code of 1883) the same provision is made as in the ScoLLish 
canons of 1803. 

It may l>« of Interest to give one or two instances of customary 
law in the (local) Church of England at the present day. Since 
1004 lay baptism comes under this head (hcu Laity). The irre- 
movability of benefleed clergy is a matter of custom ; as also is 
the consecration of churcheH and churchyards, the reading of 
the lessons at Matins and Evensong by laymen, and the saying 
(as is done in some cathedra! and collegiate churches) of the first 
part of the litany by lay clerks. 

4. Contents of the canons, etc.— (a) English 
canons of 1603 as since amended. — These deal (1, 2) 
with the king’s supremacy, and (3-12) with the 
assertion of the Church of England as a true Church. 
Canons 13- 30 deal with the due celebration of divine 
worship, the keeping of Sundays and Holy Days, 
ami the use of the litany, with rules for the service 
of Holy Communion and for the vestures to he used 
thereat, with the reception of that sacrament, and 
the repelling of persons therefrom , and with bapt ism , 
sponsors, and tne sign of the cross. Canons 31-76 
(leal with the ministry, and give rules about ordina- 
tions, BubscriptioriBon assent, institution to 1 urn dices, 
simony, plurality, residence of clergy, strange 
preachers, the ‘ bidding prayer’ before sermons, ves- 
tures, catechizing, confirmation, marriages, visiting 
the sick, burials, private conventicles, sober apparel 
and life, etc. Canons 77-79 deal with school- 
masters, canons 80-88 with churches and their 
furniture, glebe-lands, etc., canons 80-01 with 
church-wardens and their assistants, and with 
parish clerks. Canons 02-138 deal with ecclesias- 
tical courts, both those of an archbishop (including 
matters of marriage and divorce) and those of a 
bishop, and give rules as to ecclesiastical judges, 
surrogates, proctors, registrars, and apparitors. 
Canons 139-141 deal with synods. 

{b) Clinrch of Ireland . — Tho ‘constitution’ of 
1009 is divided into fifteen chapters. The first five 

ive the functions and organization of general and 

iocesan synods, and deal with parochial machinery 
and the appointment to cures of souls ; the Cd It with 
the election of archbishops and bishops ; (he 7th 
with cathedrals; the 8th with ecclesiastical tri- 
bunals and offences ; the 9th contains the canons; 
the lOt-h and 1 lib deal with the represent at ive body 
which holds Church property and with certain 
funds ; the 12th and 13th with burial-grounds, 
glebes, and parochial buildings; the 14th and 15th 
with provision for widows and orphans of clergy 
and with superannuation. The canons have in the 
main the same antiquated appearance a- the Eng- 
lish canons, being the older code with some quite 
modern additions. They regulate (l-(>) divine 
service, (7-10) preaching, catechizing, bapti rns, 
burials, marriages, confirmation, private com- 
munions, etc. ; and deal with (17) archdeacons, 
(18-22) ordi minds, (23-25) institution to and patron- 
age of benefices and simony, (20-33) the work and 
life of ministers and their assistants, (34-40) the 
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furniture and ornamento of churches, Holy Com- 
munion, and other services, (41) the consecration 
of churches, (42-43) duties of church-wardens and 
' select vestries, 1 (44-40) repair and furnishing of 
churches, etc., (47, 51) appeals, (48) tho General 
Synod, and (49, 50, 52-54) repelling from and re- 
admission to Holy Communion. 

(e) The Episcopal Church in Scotland has gradu- 
ally built up its canons since 1811, and the code lias 
a more modern appearance. It is now arranged 
as follows: canons 1-10 deal with the Primus 
(the presiding bishop), and diocesan and coadjutor 
bishops, and their appointment and jurisdiction, 
and with cathedral churches; canons 11-20 with 
tho ordination and licensing and duties of presbyters 
and deacons, subscriptions of assent and institution 
to benefices, and with lay readers ; canons 21-29 
with the services of the Church ; canon 30 f. with 
vestures, and with the structure and ornaments of 
churches; canons 32-38 with congregational organi- 
zation ; canons 39-45 with diocesan and provincial 
ollicials ; canons 40-50 with synods and councils ; 
and canons 51-53 with judicial proceedings and 
disputes, notices, and interpretation. A bulky set 
of appendices not only give the forms of deeds, but 
also, gathered together in one place, tho list of 
additions to and deviations from the Book of 
Common Prayer, as canonically sanctioned. 

( d ) United States . — The ‘ constitution 1 is divided 
into eleven heads dealing with (1) the General Con- 
vention, (2) the election of bishops, (3) bishops for 
foreign lands, (4) standing committees in each dio- 
cese as the bishop’s advisory council, (5, 0) ad- 
mission of new dioceses and missionary districts, 
(7) provinces, (8) ordination and admission of 
strangers, (9) trials, (10) authorization of the 
Prayer Book, and arrangements for revising the 
same, and (11) alterations in the constitution. 
The canons (1902) are much more detailed, and 
are of great length. They are divided into four 
‘titles, 1 each with many subdivisions. The first 
deals with the ministry and church services, the 
second with discipline (including marriage and 
divorce), the third with organized bodies and 
officers of the Church, the fourth with the enact- 
ment and repeal of canons. 

(c) South Africa. — This province has one or two 
peculiarities. Its constitution, as made in 1870 
and 187G, accepts tho doctrinal standards and 
Prayer Book of the Church of England, and dis- 
claims any right of altering them propria motu , 
but with the proviso that the province is not hound 
by tho interpretations of them by any ecclesiastical 
or other tribunal except its own (this famous 
proviso lias since been altered). The constitution 
makes the provincial synod the legislative body, 
and says that it can adapt, abridge, and add to tho 
Church Services if such alterations are consistent 
with the spirit and teaching of the Prayer Book. 
It can also review and revise any diocesan canons, 
(above, § i), and can alter its own constitution and 
its canons. The canons of this province have been 
frequently amended. Besides legislating, the pro- 
vincial synod frequently passes ‘resolutions. 1 It 
is understood that these are only expressions of 
opinion, and are not legally binding on members 
of the Church. 

(/) It is not necessary to do more than refer to 
two other examples of the law of the colonial 
branches of the Anglican Federation, as having 
originated in somewhat different circumstances. 
The branch in Canada has a constitution as well 
as canons. The former was made under the 
authority of an Act of the Provincial Legislature 
in 1857 (19-20 Viet. oh. 121), which sanctioned the 
meeting of bishops, clergy, and laity in the pro- 
vince to make a constitution and regulations, and 
tho meeting of those in well diocese to make 


diocesan regulations. Another Act of 1858 ex- 
plained some details. The Anglican Church in 
New Zealand has a constitution first made in 1857 
as a ‘ voluntary compact’ between the members of 
the Church in the colony ; it has the Bame limita- 
tion of powers as the province of S. Africa has in 
the matter of altering formularies. The whole 
question of the nexus between the daughter and 
the mother Church is being keenly discussed in this 
colony, as is also the case in Australia, especially 
since all the dioceses of that continent have been 
federatod in one organization. 

5 . Church law and State law when divergent.— 
When a voluntary club or society makes laws which 
are consistent with the laws of the State, and the 
latter afterwards alters its laws so as to be incon- 
sistent with those of tho club or society, the laws 
of the club or society in the ordinary course must 
go by the board. When, however, the society is a 
religious community, the quastion of moral obliga- 
tion may arise, and the individual has then to ask 
himself whether he ought to obey the law of his 
Church and break the law of the State, taking the 
consequences of such action. W he Ihcr he is morally 
justified in doing so must depend on circumstances. 
If a heathen State commands one of its Christian 
subjects to sacrifice to a heathen god and his 
Church forbids him to do so, he must necessarily 
choose between the two, ami few at the present 
day would fail to think him justified in determining 
to break the State law, even though he had to face 
martyrdom. Such contradictions between Church 
law and State law aro less likely to arise in times 
and in States which tolerate diverse religions, and 
which have determined more clearly than in older 
days what is the province of each' ill legislating. 
But divergences may often arise. It is proper to 
observe, however, that this means merely that the 
State allows what the Church as a whole, or a part 
of the Church in particular, forbids. To take an 
example from recent legislation: in Great Britain 
and in somo other countries a man is now allowed 
by the State to marry his deceased wife’s sister. 
But this does not mean that every Church 1 must 
allow its own members to do so ; each Church has 
the right, if it sees fit, to say that any of its 
members who use the liberty given by the State 
shall not be married by one of its ministers or in 
its buildings, or shall not be considered any longer 
a member, or shall bo repelled from Holy Com- 
munion for a longer or a shorter time. There is no 
real contradiction here between the Church law and 
the State law ; it is not as if the State had enacted 
that every widower must marry his sister-in-law, 
if he has one. This has been taken as an example 
only. The general principle is that a particular 
society may limit for its own members a liberty 
allowed or not forbidden by the State. 

6. Interpretation of ecclesiastical law.— In tho 
Church of England a great controversy has gone on 
for more than a generation os to the validity of the 
courts which interpret the ecclesiastical law. Into 
this controversy we cannot enter liore, except to 
say that it turns on the question whether the State 
can erect ecclesiastical courts (the Judicial Com- 
mittee of tho Privy Council and that of the judge 
under the Public Worship Regulation Act) without 
the assent of the Church. The controversy appears 
to be no nearer a solution now than it was when it 
arose ; and it has practically paralyzed the actions 
of the ecclesiastical courts with regard to questions 
of worship. Various solutions have been proposed, 
but the difficulties have been great, ana aro en- 
lmncod by the close connexion between the Church 
and the State. It may be said, however, that the 
controversy does not turn on the question who the 

1 For simplicity we may put aside the case of an established 
Church and deal only with one that is not established. 
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„ s, the interpreters of the law, are— whether 
bishops or laymen— but on the question by whom 
their court has been appointed, and whether an 
ecclesiastical or quasi -ecclesiatical court is bound 
by the decisions of a superior court (the Judicial 
Committee) which does not profess to be anything 
but a State court. 

It may be useful to consider how the Church law 
is interpreted in the non-established branches of 
the Anglican Federation. In these each Church 
has set up its own courts, and there is no dispute 
as to their validity. They may give an erroneous 
or foolish decision, but their power of deciding lias 
not been questioned ; it is explicitly acknowledged 
by those who make tho subscriptions required of 
them before receiving an office. In the Church of 
Ireland the supreme court consists of three bishops 
and four lay judges, and, though the latter are in 
a majority, the spiritual character of the court has 
never been questioned. In the Episcopal Church 
in Scotland the supremo court (which is tho court 
of appeal from the bishop in synod, and the court 
of first instance in the trial of a bishop) consists of 
all the diocesan bishops only, thougn they may 
(and, as a matter of fact, always do) have a lay 
assessor learned in the law to advise them, without 
being bound to follow his advice. The American 
and Colonial branches have each sot up their own 
court, variously constituted, but on more or less 
similar lines. 

But the question arises, What is the relation of 
such voluntary ecclesiastical courts to the State 
courts? Tho former can command obodiencc to 
their interpretation of the law only by virtue of 
the contract entered into by those who come before 
them. Every clergyman, beforo being ordained or 
receiving any ollice, makes a subscription, not only 
of doeliimil agreement with the Church, but pro- 
mising obedience to its canons and tribunals. It 
is, therefore, instructive to boo what view the 
State would take of the dccisiqns of such Church 
courts. We may take tho position of the Episcopal 
Church in Scotland as a good example of this atti- 
tude, since two or three cases in which that Church 
has been concerned (ono of primary importance) 
have arisen to illustrate it. 

In the case of Forbes v. Kclen and others (Leading Ecclesi- 
astical Vases decided in the Court of Session, lSlt9-li>7U, Edin- 
burgh, 1878, p. 388 ff.), the Rev. G. Forbes, an incumbent at 
Burntisland (well known for his liturgiolopcal eminence), 
disapproving of certain canons made in the General or Provincial 
Synod of 1862-63, and maintaining that he waB not bound by 
them, as he had promised ohedicnco at hla ordination to the 
code previously in force, sued all the members of this Bynod to 
have, inter aha , the new canons declared null nnd void. The 
case was given against him by the unanimous deeiniom* of the 
Court of Session in 1865 and of the House of Lords iu 1867, on 
the ground that the code of canons which he had subscribed 

rovuled for alterations being made, and that the said synod 

ad fulfilled all necessary requirements for making alterations. 
The new canons then enacted were, therefore, binding on all. 
In the Inner House— the Court of Appeal— Lord Uowan said 
that it was the province of the civil courts to redress civil 
wrongs. It was not their province, and it had not been their 
practice, to interfere as a court of review with the theological 
dogma or the internal regulations on disoiplineof religious sects 
or denominations. In the House of I /inis the Lord Chancellor 
said that no civil court could take cognizance of the rules of a 
voluntary religious society mado for the regulation of its own 
affairs, except so far as they related to collateral questions 
affecting the disposal of property. This Judgment, then, makes 
it dear that an autonomous Church can alter its laws, if its code 
contains provisions to that effect. 

In a more recent case, which was taken to the House, of Lords 
(Scottish Guardian , Edinburgh, 1893, pp. 148, 504), it was re- 
marked in the Inner House by Ix>rd Young that the civil courts 
could not entertain an action concerning merely the government 
of the Church unless it involved a breach of contract ; and tins 
principle was affirmed in the House of Lords, which gave an 
additional ground of action before the dvil courts, namely, if 
the managers of a congregation had in trust some funds of which 
the pursuer was in whole or fn part beneficiary, and if they 
refused to pay him. To this extent would the civil courts 
investigate and decide on the Church documents. 

The civil courts might be called in if a clergy- 
man deprived or suspended by the Church courts 


declined to recognize their sentence. The Church, 
having no power in itself to enforce its decrees, 
must invoke tho help of tho civil courts, if neces- 
sary, to ensure the carrying out of the contracts 
made. This might happen if the clergyman in 
question refused to give up his parsonage or 
church ; or, if costs were given in the ecclesi- 
astical courts against a certain party, and payment 
was refused, the civil court might be called in. In 
such cases the State tribunal would treat the case 
purely as a matter of contract, and they would 
investigate whether the procedure in the Church 
court had been regular and in accordance with the 
current canons. In tho Forbes caso (see above), 
where Forbes sued lor damages because he was 
refused an assistant curate, Lord Benholmo 
remarked that ‘ this exercise of ecclesiastical 
discipline on tho part of the bishop under the 
superintendence and review of tho ecclesiastical 
court of appeal’ could not bo made tho subject of 
a civil claim for damages in the Court of Session 
(Leading Ecelcs. Cases , p. 426). 

From what has been said it would appear that, 
if a clergyman deposed for heresy by the Church 
courts appealed to the civil courts, the latter 
would not determine whether or not the doctrine 
in question was in accordance with the formularies 
of t lie Church, but would ask whether the Church 
courts to which the clergyman had promised obedi- 
ence had proceeded regularly. In the discussions 
it is quite possible that doctrinal questions might 
be touched on, as, in fact, was done in Forbes v. 
Eden, Avlien the Eucharistic Controversy was re- 
ferred to, and (as might be expected when men go 
outside their own line of study) some curious obiter 
dicta in theology and ecclesiastical history were 
uttered. But this would happen only incidentally. 

An important ouestion of Church law was 
touched on in Forties v. Eden, which illustrates 
the recent case of the Free Church of Scotland. 
In tho latter ease, as the present writer under- 
stands it, it was ruled by the House of Lords that 
the Free Church lmd not in its constitution ex- 
plicit powers of complete alteration, hut was sub- 
ject to the limitation that certain things were 
unalterable. Something of this sort was the case 
in the Episcopal Church in Scotland from 1838 to 
1890, when the codes of canons limited the altera- 
tions to those which were ‘in conformity with the 
recognized constitution of the Church’ (until 1863 
also with its ‘acknowledged practice’). In the 
Forbes case in 1865 the Lord Ordinary observed 
that the ‘civil courts do not undertake to protect 
Churches or individual members of Churches from 
the influx of new doctrines. They only interfere 
to prevent tho uses of property being perverted 
through its being retained by a majority who only 
keep the name while they have abandoned the 
principles of the Church to which it was devoted ’ 
(Leading Evdcs. Cases , p. 401 n.). In the Inner 
House Lord Inglis said that a majority may bo 
restrained on the application of a minority from 
carrying an alteration of a fundamental article of 
the constitution, and as an illustration said that 
a proposal to abolish the Thirty-nine Articles and 
to substitute Knox’s Confession of Faith of 1567 
would require unanimity in the Episcopal Church 
(i0. p. 404). In the Provincial Synod of 1890 the 
limitation on the power of alteration contained 
in tho vague phrase 1 recognized constitution ’ was 
removed. 

Experience, then, tends to show that a non- 
establislied Church may make, interpret, and ad- 
minister its law, in the existing civil conditions of 
this country, without any undue interference from 
the State. But it must be careful to see that its 
autonomous powers are clearly laid down in the 
documents that govern it. 
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A. J. Maclean. 

LAW (Egyptian). — No body of Egyptian laws 
has come down to us, but some kind of written 
code is probably to bo recognized in ‘the forty 
leather rolls ’ laid before the ivazir’s judgment-seat 
in the XVIIIth dynasty (J. H. Breasted, Ancient 
Records of Egypt, Chicago, 1905-07, ii. §§ 675, 712). 
We have to depend for our knowledge of Egyptian 
law and its procedure almost entirely on the few 
royal decrees, business documents, or the like, that 
happen to have survived on stone or papyrus to re- 
present tho varying practices of sevoral thousands 
of years. It is impossible to give oven a meagre 
sketch of Egyptian law from these materials ; a 
brief enumeration of tho documents or groups of 
documents in order of date may be of service. 

X. Old Kingdom.— For the Old Kingdom there 
is an interesting series of royal decrees conferring 
immunity from taxation and services of different 
kinds on particular temples, their personnel, lands, 
serfs, etc. (K. Sethe, in GGA, 1912, p. 705). In 
the tombs wo find concise records of tho conditions 
under which the tomb endowments are entrusted 
to the Zw-priests (of. Breasted, i. §§ 201, 232, etc.). 
There exists also a papyrus which briefly states a 
claim made in regard to the property of a deceased 
man involving guardianship ami its denial by the 
opposing party, together with directions as to how 
the question should be settled (A. Ennan and F. 
Krebs, A us den Papyrus der konigliehen Musccn, 
Berlin, 1899, p. 83). A stele records the sale of a 
house in the presence of witnesses for goods the 
value of which is reckoned by a fixed standard 
(H. Sottas, Etude critique sur un acte de ventc 
immobitierc, Paris, 1913). 

2 . Middle Kingdom.— From the MiddleKingdom 
conies a remarkable record of a tomb endowment 
in tho shape of ten contracts made with tho priests 
and necropolis otlicials of Hint for the benefit of 
the nomarch’s tomb, and the directions given to 
the single well-ondowed Av<-priest to whom the 
whole care of the tomb and its services was con- 
fided (Breasted, i. § 535). It shows that the Old 
Kingdom system of appointing an entire staff of 
hereditary tomb priests had failed. A group of 
papyri from house ruins give two examples of 
testamentary dispose t : * ( amt -per ), census-lists 
input) of two househoius, a sunt, or record, of the 
hire of services and payment to be made, and a 
statement of a claim before the courts (F. LI. 


Griffith, Kahun Papyri , London, 1899), and a 
memorandum in support of the claim to an inherit- 
ance ( PSBA xiv. [1892] 328). The inscription of 
Chnemhotp (Breasted, i. § 619) shows the king 
regulating the boundaries of and succession to a 
nomarch’s province. A royal decree (ib. § 773) 
deposes a nomarch for sheltering an enemy, and 
excludes his descendants from the office for ever. 

3 . New Kingdom (dynasties XV 1 1 1. -XX.). — 
From the XVIIIth dynasty we have the difficult 
and fragmentary inscriptions of the duties of the 
toazir already referred to (Breasted, ii. §663) ; the 
latest treatment of one of the texts, the royal 
charge to the wazir, is by K. Sethe ( Die Einsetzung 
des Vesiers unter der 18 . Dynastie , Leipzig, 1909). 
There is also the brief proclamation of a kings 
accession (Breasted, ii. § 54), the dedication of tne 
city Akhetaton to the Sun-god by the heretic king 
A khenabon (ib. § 949), a royal gift of lands to an 
official (ib. § 1042), and the edict of Horemheb, 
being a series of enactments to punish the unjust 
impositions of tax-gatherers and royal officers 
(ib. iii. § 45). Of documents on papyrus we have 
group of two stmt (hirings of female slaves) and 
two other documents connecting those with a law- 
suit (A. H. Gardiner, in ZA xliii. [1907] 27). 
Ostracn record a dispute about an inheritance 
(W. Spiegel berg, Studied und Materialien zum 
Rcehtswesen des Pharaonenreiches der Dynast. 
XV II I. -XXL, Hanover, 1892, p. 16), and a few 
other memoranda of law-suits. 

From tho XIXth dynasty we have the long 
record of a dispute between cousins regarding the 
title to some land (A. II. Gardiner, The Inscription 
of Mes, Leipzig, 1905), and the settlement of 
another dispute about land (Erman and Krebs, 
Aus den Papyrus, p. 84). The international treaty 
with the Hittite lung (Breasted, iii. § 367) must be 
looked upon as belonging properly to Hittite rather 
than to Egyptian legal phenomena. 

The XXth dynasty has given us a notable series 
of papyrus records of criminal prosecutions con- 
cerning (1) a conspiracy in tho royal Jiarim 
(Breasted, iv. §416), and (2) the robberies in the 
Theban necropolis, and especially of the royal tombs 
(ib. § 499) ; also memoranda of criminal charges 
against a ship-master (Spiegelberg, in ZA xxix. 
[1891] 73). A fragment remains of a royal decree 
like that of Horemheb (Spiegel berg, Rcehtswesen, 
p. 95), and there are some ostraca with records 
of the division of property to heirs (ib. 29, 92). 

4. Deltaic dynasties. — (1) Dynasties XXI.- 
XXIV .— At Thebes the virtual will of a high 
priest of Ammon in favour of his son was east 
into tho form of a decree of the god himself 
(Erman, in ZA xxxv. [1897] 19). A dispute about 
the ownership of a well in tho Oasis of Dakhcl 
was settled by reference to the local god Seth 
(Breasted, iii. § 725; Spicgelberg, in RTr xxi. 
[1899] 12). A case supposed by Erman to be of 
summary jurisdiction is now shown to be rather 
of assassination of persons who knew too much 
of a State secret (Gardiner, Jyurn. of Manchester 
Egyp. Soc., 1 912-13, p. 57). 

(2) Dynasties XX V .-XXX . — With the Ethiopian 
conquest begins a period when the writing down 
of contracts appears to have been more and more 
insisted on. Our collections henceforward furnish 
a thin stream of legal papyri; and, though it is 
interrupted at periods 01 national disaster and dis- 
turbance, it tends to increase down to the time 
when the Egyptian language for such purposes 
ceased in the 1st cent. A.D. Religion was not so 
obtrusive in settling legal matters as it had been 
in the last period, but it was the age of oracles; 
oaths by tlic local deity in bis temple always 
played a large part in both criminal and civil cases ; 
and to the ena of the reign of Psammeticus l. f 
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in the early contract papyri, an oath by the king 
and Ammon was customarily recorded. 

All documents of this time which had been pub- 
lished or were accessible to him in original or 
photograph are enumerated by the present writer 
in his Catalogue of the Demotic. Papyri in the John 
Bylands Library , Manchester. 1909, vol. iii., where 
the papyri of that collection are also fully trans- 
lated. They comprise sales of land, houses, temples, 
priesthoods, funerary offices, and cattle ; leases of 
farms ; also contracts of marriage and divorce, of 
son-ship (adoption), and of servitude. A large and 
complete papyrus in the Ry lands Collection con- 
tains an elal>orate petition presented to the wazir 
by a much-ini urea priest seeking redress and 
restoration of hereditary rights. 

5. Ptolemaic period.— After the Macedonian con- 
quest sales of lands and houses and of mummies 
with their funerary services, mortgages, leases, 
loans, marriage-contracts, and exculpatory oaths 
are common, but contracts of divorce, adoption, 
and servitude are not to be found, nor wills in any 
form. The native forms are modelled on those 
that preceded them, and are ouite distinct from 
the flood of Greek contracts being produced in 
Egypt at the same time (see the above-mentioned 
Bylands Catalogue and numerous publications of 
papyri by Spicgelbcrg). The great priestly decrees 
of Canopus and of Memphis (the Rosetta Btono) 
may also he mentioned here. 

6 . Roman period.— The native legal documents 
are practically confined to house-sales and mort- 
gages in the Favyum of the 1st cent. A.D. Sec also 
Ernies and Morality (Egyptian), § 12. 

Literature. —Besides the works upeoilled above, the most 
recent and therefore beat publications of documents include 
W. Spiegelberg, Die demotiechen Vertrdge der Papyri liana- 
icaldl Mit einem rechtsgeschichtlichen Bcitrag von Josef 
Partich , Leipzig, 1913 ; O. Gradenwitz, F. Preisiffke, and W. 
Spiegelberg, Am Erbutreit ana dent ptolemiiiachen Ayyptsn, 
StrasHburtf, 1912. The numerous works of E. Rovlllout on 
Egyptian law are too fanciful to lie recommended. 

F. Ll. Griffith. 

LAW (Greek).— I. Unity of Greek law.— 
Although the Greek world was made up of a great 
number of commonwealths, each possessing inde- 
pendent laws of its own, and although every 
allowance must be made for local peculiarities, 
the leading conceptions of Greek law as a whole 
may still be considered as a unity. Most of our 
material, of course, comes from Athens, but 
Athens, as ‘ the school of Hellas,’ is in a great 
measure representative of Greece. The Greeks felt 
very strongly that their customs and laws were 
peculiar to themselves as a nation, and presented 
a marked contrast to those of other people (Eur. 
Androm. 174 ff. t and Deni, in Lacriluui, 45). 

II. PERIODS. — 'Hie history of Greek law falls 
into three principal periods, which may be called 
the archaic, the classical, and the Hellenistic. In 
the first, the rules of Greek legal lore are one of 
the varieties of Aryan tribal customs, which must 
be studied by the methods of comparative juris- 
prudence in close connexion with Indian, Italic, 
Celtic, Germanic, and Slavic law. The second 
covers roughly the fitli, 5th, and 4th centuries B.C., 
and is concerned chiefly with the law's and insti- 
tutions of the autonomous city-States. The third 
corresponds to the time when Greek conceptions 
were acting as a kind of leaven in the vast tracts of 
the East — Asia Minor, l’ontus, Syria, and Egypt- 
through which the Greek population had been dis- 
persed by emigration and the Macedonian conquests. 

i. The archaic period. — The States of the 
earliest periods were federations of the clans. 
Thus in Athens the eormnonwealtli of the Eupa- 
trids w r as subdivided into four tribes each 

of which consisted of three phratries (<pparpia), 
while each phratry was supposed to consist of 


thirty kindreds (y foot). The chief contribution of 
this period to Greek law consists in the principles 
of family law and succession. The community of 
family interests is symbolized by the hearth 
(larla) as the centre of the household ; the estate, 
which forms the basis of the material subsistence 
of the household, is the n\i}pot, and even in Athens 
of classical times certain rights and duties were 
considered as peculiarly attached to this estate 
(see, Dem. in Macart. 1009 ffi, as to the 
duties of criminal prosecution, corresponding to 
rights of succession to the K\rjpot). For this reason 
the practice of adoption was as well developed in 
Athens as in Rome (see art. Adoption [Greek]). 
A special case arose when a person died leaving 
a daughter to succeed him. She w as emphatically 
‘joined to the estate ’ (lrU\i)pos) t and destined to 
marry the nearest agnate in order to preserve it. 
Instances from Athenian practice are quite 
common, but the custom is also well illustrated 
by examples from Sparta and Crete (Herod, vi. 57 ; 
Code of Gortyn, as to the irarpuauMo*, i. 5011’. ; 
Dureste, Itee. des inscr. jur . gr. t i. 3791V. ; see, 
further, art. Inheritance [Greek]). The wider 
kindreds w r erc constituted on the agnatic principle, 
as units organized under a chief (&px^ v tou ylvovs ) ; 
but in many respects relationship through females 
was also recognized. The (byxumla, as the 
narrower circle of kindred, included all relatives 
clown to the degree of first cousins once removed. 
The admission of relatives through females by 
the side of agnates may be explained to some 
extent by tradition from a period of matrilinear 
organization, which, according to a popular 
legend, existed in Athens at the time of Kekrops 
(Athenanis, xiii. 2 [555]) ; but it is also connected 
with alliances between elans (e.g., the case of 
Kleisthenes the Alknueonid). The influence of 
kinship on legal rules is well exempli tied by the 
extensive rights of kinsmen in regard to criminal 
prosecutions. In cases of homicide, an action 
(SJacjj <p6vov) had to be brought, by relatives of tho 
deceased, and, if tho ofl’enco amounted to man- 
slaughter, it might be condoned by the relatives 
(ar<5e<m) (Law of Drakon ; Dareste, Inscr . jur. gr. t 
ii. 1) and compensation given by the slayer to the 
kind red. The family authority of the father over 
the children and of the husband over the w ife 
appears in Greek as well as in other Aryan laws ; 
but it is not so drastically expressed as in tho 
Roman system. The father is not the absolute 
ruler of the household, but, as it were, a party to 
nn implied compact, providing protection and 
education for bis children, and entitled to support 
from them in return (y-gpopoaiclu). 

2. The classical period.-- («) General character- 
istics.-— In this period we must bo careful to 
distinguish between oligarchic and democratic 
political principles. Aristotle (e.g. t Pol. vii. [v.] 
1309a) often calls attention to the fact that the 
laws assumed a different aspect according to the 
system of government which was in force. The 
ideal of oligarchy is government by a small number 
of equals (<J/iofot), though in practice many in- 
equalities may arise (Pol. ii. 9. 1270 a); the 
tendency of democracy, on tho other hand, is to 
give freer scope to individual liberty of judgment 
and action (Pol. viii. 13175, 3 ; cf. the funeral 
speech of Feriklcs [Thuc. ii. 39]). In Athens, we 
are dealing with a system which, more than any 
other, embodied these democratic principles. 

(5) The Athenian system .— Athenian law of the 
classical period was essentially a popular, not a 
technical, body of rules. It represents the most 
striking experiment in history to administer law 
according to the standards o / the ‘average man’ 
as to equity and justice. The commissions of 
heliasts, the sw r orn judges of the courts (iixacmjpia), 
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numbered Borne 200, 500. or 1000 citizens, who had 
to decide by vote after hearing the pleadings, but 
without previous debate among themselves. In 
these circumstances, no doubt the action of the 
tribunals was often extremely capricious and 
swayed by merely emotional considerations (e.g., 
Lykurgus, in Leocharem ; cf. Wyse’s Isceus, 
passim). But the real wonder is not that these 
defects existed, but that in spite of them the 
administration of justice was of such a kind as 
to produce not only fine oratory, but remarkable 
juridical ideas. 

(c) Nature of law . — The Greeks Bet a very high 
ideal to the State ; its aim was not merrny 
negative— to provide order and security for its 
members — but positive — to ensure the welfare of 
the individual. The policy might be called a 
cultural socialism — oi> pbvov rov £9)v (vena, dXXA rod 
e& (cf. Plato, Legg. xi. 923 A). Thus the State 
was regarded as being primarily an educational 
and cultural institution. To the attainment of its 
ideal, the laws were the chief instrument : they 
provided a raiSelav xpbi rb Koivbv (Arist. Eth. Nic. 
v. ii. 11). Their object was to embody the eternal 
justice (StKatoabuTf) ; and it is characteristic of the 
Greek conception that there is no term in the 
language equivalent to the Latin ius, the ex- 
pression rb SIkcuov meaning not only * the lawful * 
out * the just.’ Hence the archaic conception of 
law was that it was essentially sacred in its origin, 
being the gift of the gods to men (see passage from 
Deni. adv. Aristogcitonem , quoted Dig. I. iii. 2), 
the concrete expression of a universal and immut- 
able diKaioffvvT) (cf. Herakleitos, fr. 114; H. Diels, 
flerakleitos von Ephesus a , Berlin, 1909, p. 44) ; and 
hence the view, which frequently recurs in the 
orators, that the most ancient law is the best ( e.g . , 
Isok. Ilepl rijf ’A vriSbcreM, 82). In the classical 
period, however, this ancient idealistic view was 
subjected to searching criticism. The 5th cent, 
was a time of great fermentation, when, as 
Thucydides says, ‘men believed nothing but that 
nothing was securo’ (iii. 83) ; a growing acquaint- 
ance with new countries and peoples impressed 
the Greeks vividly with the diversity of national 
ideas and customs (Herod, iii. 38) j the greut 
catastrophes of the Persian and Peloponnesian 
wars produced a distrust of settled institutions ; 
and, lastly, the development of philosophical 
theories led to a marked assertion of individualism. 
The general result was an acute realization of the 
relativity of all human affairs, which in practical 
life acted as a powerful social dissolvent. It 
became a common contention that. Jaw was merely 
the product of force, or an arbitrary and artificial 
arrangement which superior persons were entitled 
to disregard (Tlirasy machos and Glaukon in the 
Republic , Kallikles in the Gorgias). In the domain 
of jurisprudence the great problem was to deter- 
mine how far the fundamental laws could be 
considered as ingrained in the nature of man, ami 
how far they were merely subjective and factitious. 
It was the Sophists who chiefly canvassed this 
question, but the inquiry did not by any means 
originate with them ; it appears as early as 
Demokritos, who first sets up the antithesis 
between tpb<ri%, or that which exists by nature, 
and »»6/ios, or that which exists by convention 
(fr. 1 ; cf. Archelaus, ap. Diog. Laert. ii. 4, and 
Hippolytus, ap. II. Diels, Doxogrnphi Grceci , 
Berlin, 1879, p. 564). This principle of relativism 
runs throughout all the speculation of the Sophists, 
and, as is well known, reached its highest point in 
Protagoras. But a justification had to be pro- 
vided for positive law ; even the Sophists had to 
recognize the fact that society and law continue 
to exist in spite of the divergent tendencies of 
individualism. This was to be explained, they 


said, by the social instinct: man is led by 
nature to evaluate his own actions — hence the 
feeling of shame (alMs)— and at the same time to 
strike a balance between conflicting rights— hence 
justice (Stir)) (Plato, Protag. 322 B). How was this 
to be reconciled with relativism? According to 
Plato, Protagoras held that the laws were the 
result of conventions imposed by eaoh city ac- 
cording to its own particular standards ( Thecet . 
172 A, B). It was useless to dispute concerning 
the truth of those different views of law ; but the 
event would show which of them was useful and 
which not. In this system, therefore, individual- 
ism is supplanted by pragmatism. The doctrine 
of the 3<S£a rijt irdXews, fully developed by Prota- 
goras, remains one of the corner-stones of Sokr&tes’ 
teaching. The citizen who has been nurtured by 
the r 6\is, and chooses to remain in it, must abide 
by its decrees ; at the same time, freedom must be 
allowed to individual thought, and Sokrates was 
optimistic as to the ultimate triumph of right 
knowledge in politics and jurisprudence as well as 
in science ; his standard for the examination of 
laws is a logical standard, and his method 
necessarily dialectical. Plato follows upon much 
the same lines as Sokr&tes. The 861- a tt)s irtiXeut, 
in his view, means that the State, not the in- 
dividual, is to set the standard of morals and law ; 
justice is ‘writ small in the individual and writ 
large in the State’ (Rep. ii. 368 tt’.). Its essence 
is the distribution of rights and duties on the 
principle of not meddling with the concerns of 
others (Rep. iv. 433 A). The privileges of each 
class of the community — thinkers, lighters, and 
workers— must ho strictly proportionate to its 
responsibilities. It is, unhappily, not any exist- 
ing State, but only an ideal commonwealth, that 
is equal to the task of setting and maintain- 
ing the standard of justice (Rep. vii. 519). Aris- 
totle sums up the preceding theories concerning 
the justification of positive law, and gives the 
famous classification which divides the subject 
under the heads of ‘justice in general * (rd SIkcuov 
kolQ' 8\ov) and ‘justice in particular’ (rb SUaiov iv 
id pei). The latter is further suMivided into justice 
which is distributive (biavcp-qTiKbv) and legal redress 
(diopOwriKbp). Justice in general deals with moral 
precepts brought under the cognizance of the State 
by its laws (rb vb/xifiov), while justice in particular 
deals more especially with equality (rb tcrov). As 
to the distribution of rights and duties, it has to 
find its standard, not in absolute equality, but in 
proportion (kq,t Ava\oylav) t which is taken as 
geometrical proportion. Men must claim rights 
in accordance with their standing and their duties. 
Legal redress is directed to determining rights 
which may be in dispute, and giving compensation 
for material and moral injuries. Besides giving 
these categories of justice, Aristotle dwells on the 
necessity of correcting general rules according to 
the circumstances of particular cases; this forms 
the sphere of iirieLKtia, (see below) (Eth. Nic. V. ii. 
8, 10, iii. 7, iv. 2f., v. 1). 

(d) Sources of law.— Lot us now consider how 
these jurisprudential principles were embodied in 
the practice of law. (1) Enacted law. — The most 
important source was written or formulated en- 
actment. The sovereign people did not care to 
entrust the administration of justice to the inde- 
pendent judgment of magistrates and officers : the 
‘rule of law’ was v fully recognized by Athenian 
democracy (e.g., Isok. Panath. § 138). As soon 
as the authority of vbpos was usurped by popular 
decree democracy, said Aristotle, was 

undermined (Pol. vi. 4. 1292a, 27 f.). Elaborate 
precautions against hasty legislation were taken by 
means of the 7 pa<prj rapavbputv, oaths and penalties 
(Hyperides, Philipp. §§ 4, 6 ; Dem. adv. Aristoc. 
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86 ). (2) Customary law .— Nevertheless there was 
also a vast body of customary law, which was 
mainly passed on to democracy by the preceding 
period, since only a few of the rules as to procedure 
and substantive law were actually promulgated 
as Beafxol (Arist. Ath. Pol. iii. 4). Sacral law in 
general remained uncod itied ; ancestral customs (rd 
vdrpta) were recognized as a definite and sacred 
source of legal rules, and as such were interpreted 
by the exegetro (Dem. in Eucrgum , p. 1160, § 68 f.). 
The ancient jurisdiction of tlie arclions. and that 
of the Areopagus, until the reforms of Peri kies 
and Kphialtes, were also largely concerned with 
traditional usages. (3) Precedent. — Precedent was 
never regarded as binding on the Athenian courts, 
but various kinds of nonditigious custom — e.g ., 
in dowry, commercial practice, maritime law, and 
forms of pleading and conveyancing employed 
by the professional scribes (ypa/xfMTfis) of the 
courts together with various forms of executory 
agreements (cf. Dareste, Infer, jur. gr. % i. 318) — 
tended to establish precedents ; and, in general, ex- 
isting decisions had at least a symptomatic value, 
as showing the prevailing views and tendencies of 
popular courts (cf. Dem. in Dionys. 48). (4) Natu- 
ral law.— Though in the orators and philosophers 
there are many indications of an ‘ unwritten law * 
(vStios AypaQos) which is founded on instincts of 
human nature (Arist. RKc.t. I. x. 3), the theory of a 
transcendent law of nature was not erected into a 
positive juridical doctrine. It appears most forc- 
ibly in the poets (c.g., Soph. Antxg. 454), though it 
was sometimes appealed to in actual litigation 
(Lysias, in Eratosthencm , § 2). (5) Equity. — A 

conscious juristic theory of the law of nature was 
rendered unnecessary by the conception of IxteUeia, 
which gives a peculiar colouring to the whole 
system of Greek law. It amounted in practice to 
a liberal interpretation and application of legal 
rules. Although the oath of the heliasts enjoined 
them to frame their decisions according to their 
consciousness of justice (yvw/xfl /cal Si/catordr^) only 
where there was no definite law to go by, in prac- 
tice popular tribunals took great liberties in the 
application of existing laws. To some extent this 
was made necessary by the archaic origin and 
obscure expression of many fundamental laws 
(Arist. Ath. Pol. ix.). Wills and contracts pro- 
vided fruitful material for such discretionary 
justice. 

{&) Distributive justice* — The principle of the dis- 
tribution of rights and duties, so characteristic of 
the Greek legal system, was by no means confined 
to theory, but waH very definitely asserted in 
practice. Privileges and burdens wore dispensed 
according to what the individual did and could 
contribute to the common stock. Military service, 
taxation, and the liturgies —i.e. public services 
such as the fitting out of ships, providing choruses 
for dramatic performances, etc.— were all regulated 
upon this basis. Those who considered themselves 
nnfairly burdened by the vory heavy requirements 
of the liturgies might resort to the dvrldoai s. A 
citizen who had been called upon to perform a 
liturgy might claim that another was better able 
to undertake it than himself, and demand that, he 
should either do so or exchange properties (Dem. 
in Phcen. ; Isok. lUpl ri)s ’Aj'nfifofws). Similarly, 
if a citizen had been exempted from public burdens 
or granted a subsidy, he might he called upon to 
defend his privileges (Lysias, Or. xxiv. § 6 f.). 
The law of property in Athens never developed on 
such rigid lines as m Rome. There was no theory 
of absolute ownership. The tc\r)pot was primarily 
the thing which was ‘allotted’ to the individual, 
but a kind of ‘eminent domain’ w r as reserved to 
the commonwealth. Therefore the typical action 
for the recovery of property was tne SutSiKoala, 
vol. vii. — 54 


which was not a claim for absolute title, but only 
for guaranteed possession. Expropriation and inter- 
ference with contracts were practised with a dis- 
regard for private right which is startling to 
modem notions {e.g., legislation in Ephesus at the 
time of the Mithridatic war [Dareste, Inscr. jur. 
9r» i. 22]). 

(/) Wrong and crime .— We distinguish in the 
Greek theory of wrong and crime threo elements 
which call for juridical treatment. (1) The first is 
that of redress. 4 Damages,* in Aristotle's scheme, 
are not merely compensation, as in modern theory, 
hut an equation of the loss to the party wronged 
(fyfxl a) and the gain to the wrongdoer (idpdos). All 
wrongs are considered chiefly from the personal 
point of view. There is no sharp cleavage be- 
tween the private action (Moj) and tnc public action 
(ypa<ph) 1 as a transitional form, the SLkii a a rd rt^or, 
a private action for crime, iB distinguished from 
the SUy xpdt nva, a purely private suit. As for 
the assessment of damages, tne contending parties 
presented rival valuations between which the 
court had to decide. (2) The clement of public 
reprobation assumes a religious form. Bloodshed, 
e.g., was a pollution which excited the wrath of 
the Erinyes and the Olympian gods, and must be 
cleansed by religious purification. Hence even in 
classical times all actions of homicide were tried 
in temples, and even an inanimate object which 
caused the death of a human being was solemnly 
judged and sentenced before the hearth of the 
government (Prytaneum). Hence also the import- 
ance which was attached to orthodoxy : impiety, 
which was taken to include professions of free 
thought, was indictable by the ypa<f>rj docfiela i (c.g. t 
the case of Sokratcs). (3) How far was it recog- 
nized that in every crime there is a revolt of the 
individual will againBt the supreme will of the 
community? There are many indications that 
the Greeks were conscious of this element in crime, 
e.g., Isok. c. Lochitem , 8 7). They were not con- 
cerned with problems of individual free will in the 
theory of punishment. In view of the predomi- 
nance of the commonwealth over the individual, 
punishment itself often took the terroristic form 
of actual extermination and intimidation. Demo- 
kritos puts the criminal on the same plane as a 
wild heast (frags, ap. Stol). Flor. xliv. 16, 18, 19), 
and Plato unequivocally states the necessity of 
removing obnoxious members of the body politic 
by means of capital punishment {Legg. 862). The 
social effect of intimidation was one of the leading 
principles of Protagoras’s theory of law, and Plato 
fully endorses the view of the great Sophist that 
the object of punishment is not revenge for what, 
after all, cannot be undone, but tho prevention of 
similar offences in the future ( Protag . 32411). 

3. The Hellenistic period. —It is impossible to 
enter in detail upon the discoveries which the recent 
researches of papyrologists and epigraphists have 
made in the Greek Jaw of this period, especially 
that which prevailed in Egypt. One of its most 
remarkable features was the personification of tho 
State in tho king (the Pharaoh; cf. art. King 
[Egyptian]), and the subjection of all juridical 
relations to the fiscal point of view. Under the 
rule of the Ptolemys, dominium was vested in tho 
monarch, and private property in land amounted 
only to a species of leasehold (yij tv d<pt<re t), while 
the cultivation of State domains (717 and, 

later on, of all taxed land, was ensured by every 
means, including a compulsory tlisf ribulion of plots 
(^ri/3o\i)) among peasant farmers. In the ascrip- 
tion of tho peasantry (S^Anot yaopyol) to the crown 
lands we find the germs of the doctrine of local 
origin which played such a largo part in t he later 
Homan Empire. In Asia Minor, under the Sel- 
eueidie, there was even a class of tenants, called 
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\aol paaiXiKol, whoso status may be described as 
'ascription to the glebe’ (Rostowzow, Gesch. des 
• rom. kolonates , p. 256 ft*. ). 

Litrrature.— S ome of the original texts of Greek law have 
been preserved for us in inscriptions— e.^., the laws of Gortyn 
in Crete, and Drakon’s law as to homicide in a copy made in 
409-408 b.c. A selection of texts and of legal instruments of 
different kinds, with an excellent commentary, Is presented in 
the Decueil des inscription* juruliques grecqnes, ed. It. Dareste, 
B. Haussoulfer and T. Beinach, Paris, 1802-96. Other collec- 
tions are W. Dittenberger, S ullage InscriptUmum Gratearum. 
8 vole., Leipzig, 1898: CIG, Berlin, 1878, etc. ; H. Coll it* and 
P. Bechtel, Die griech. Dialekt-Invchriften, G6ttingen, 1883 fl.; 
P. Cauer, Delectus Inscriptionum Gratearum, Leipzig, 1883 ; 
B. S. Roberts and E. A. Gardner, Introduction to Greek 
Epigraphy , Cambridge, 1887-1905. As to laws and acts pre- 
served In papyri, see L. Mltteis and U. Wilcken, Grundziige 
und Chrestomathieder Papyruskunde, JuristischorTeil, Leipzig 
and Berlin, 1912. A rather antiquated collection of the princi- 
pal notices as to Athenian law is that of J. B. T6lfy, Corpus 
Juris Attici , Budapest and Leipzig, 1808. The speeches of 
Attic orators pleading before the Courts afford, of course, a copi- 
ous source of information ; see especially the speeches of Demos- 
thenes, and also the translations, with instructive notes and 
appendices, by C. It. Kennedy, of orations against Leptines, 
Meidias, etc. (London, 1877), orations against Timokrates, Aris- 
togeiton, etc. (do. 1871), and Select Speeches (Cambridge, 1841) ; 
R. Dareste, Let Plaidoyers civile de Dimosthtnes, 2 vola., 
Paris, 1876; The Speeches of I earns, ed. William Wyse, Cam- 
bridge, 1904, with a commentary remarkable for its learning 
and acumen as well as for its exaggerated criticisms of Athenian 
legal practice ; R. Dareste and B. Haussoulier, Let Plaidoyers 
d'lste, Paris, 1898 ; and the speeches of Antiphon, Andokides, 
Lysias, Isokrates, Deinarchus, Lykurgus, iEschlnes, and Hype- 
rides. The lexicographers— Harpokration, Hesy Chios, Pollux, 
etc. — have preserved many fragments of Greek laws. In the 
writings of the philosophers there is much information about 
Greek doctrines of jurisprudence ; see especially Xenophon, 
Memorabilia : Plato, Republic, Laws . Protagoras, Gornias, 
The (status ; Aristotle, Ethics (particularly bk. v.), Politics, 
Rhetoric, Ths Constitution of Athens, and other fragments of 
the work on Constitutions (nohirtiai). Theophrastos's treatise 
on laws has been lost, with the exception of one or two frag- 
ments. 

General works on Greek law are R. Dareste, Nouvelles fitudes 
d’histoire dii droit, Paris, 1889, La Science du droit en Grl ice, 
do. 1893 ; T. Thalhelra, Die griechischen RechtsalterthUmer, 
Freiburg i. B. and Tubingen, 1884 ; B. W. Leist, Altarisches 
Jus Civile, Jena, 1892-96, Altarisches Jus Gentium, do. 1880; 
Fustel de Coulanges, La CiU antique », Paris, 187U. 


1800; R. L. Nettleship, Lectures on the Republic of Plato, 
London, 1898 ; G. Grote, Plato and the other Companions of 
Socrates, do. 1876, and Aristotle, do. 1872; T. Gomperz, 
Griechische Denker, Leipzig, 1896-1909, Eng. tr., Ix>ndon, 
1901-12 ; M. Voigt, Die Lehre von Jus Naturale, Aiquum et 
Donum , und Jus Gentium der Rbmer, Leipzig, 1850, vol. i. ; and 
general works on the history of Greek philosophy by E. Zeller, 
W. Wlndelband, F. Ueberweg, R. Heinze, etc. 

Procedure and judicial organization : M. H. E. Meier, G. F. 
Schumann, and J. H. Llpsius, Der attische Process , Berlin, 
1881 ; G. Gilbert, Be it rage zur Entwicklungsgesch. des griech. 
GericMsverfahrens und aes griech . Rechtes, Leipzig, 1898. 

Public law : G. Perrot, Essai sur It droit public et print* de 
la rtipublique a thinlenne. Paris, 1807 ; and the handbooks on 
Alterthiimer by G. F. ScnOmann (Berlin, 1861-83), C. F. Her- 
mann (Freiburg i. B., 1882-84), G. Gilbert (Leipzig, 1881-85), 
G. Busolt (Munich, 1893); Coleman Phillipson, The Inter- 
national Law and Custom of Ancient Greece and Rome, London, 
1911. 

Private law : L. Beauchet, Bistoire du droit prioi de la 
rtvubliqvc athlnienne , Paris, 1896: J. Partsch, Griech. Biirg- 
sahaftsrecht, Leipzig, 1900 ; E. Catllemer, Le Droit de succes- 
sion legitime d Athtmes, Paris and Caen, 1879, and several im- 
portant articles on sale, lease, etc. 

Criminal law : J. J. Thouissen, Le Droit penal de la rtpu- 
blique ath/.nienne, Paris, 1876; G. Glotz, La Solidarity de la 
famille dans le droit criminal en Grtcr, do. 1904. 

The law of the Hellenistic period : there are muny notes on 
particular questions in the various editions of Egyptian papyri 
- -e.g., J. P. Mahaffy and B. F. Grenfell, The kevenue Laws 
of Ptolemy Philadelphia, Oxford, 1896; B. P. Grenfell, Oxy- 
ri/nchus Papyri, London, 1907; B. P. Grenfell and A. S. 
Hunt, Tebtunis Papyri, do. 1907 ; M. Rostowzew, Studien 
zur Gesch. des rOm. Kolonates , Leipzig, 1910; S. Waszynski, 
Die Bodenpacht, Leipzig and Berlin, 1905 ; L. Mltteis, Rcichs • 
recht und Volksrecht, Leipzig, 1891 ; Mltteis and Wilcken, 
Grundziige der Papyruskunde, Juristischer Tell, Leipzig and 
Berlin, 1012 ; Dikaiomata , ed. Gneoa Halcnsis, Berlin, 1913. 

Most valuable contributions on various questions of law are 
to bo found In the great Encyclopedias of Pauly-Wissowa and 
Daremberg-Saglio ; of. W. Smith's Dictionary of Greek and 
Roman Antiquities 3, London, 1890-91. 

Paul Vinoorapoff. 

LAW (Hindu). — Law in India is closely con- 
nected with religion. Thus the so-called Code of 


Mann contains a great deal more about dchtim , 
'established practices,’ t.e. observances of caste, 
domestic ceremonies, funeral rites, oblations to the 
manes and to the gods, rules of diet, and other 
religious questions, including purely religious and 
philosophical discussions, than on the subject of 
secular laws (see Custom [Hindu]). Hence, after 
an exordium in the first book on the creation of 
the world, the four stages in the life of a Brahman 
form the principal if not the only subject treated in 
the 2nd to the oth book. The 7tn book contains the 
rules of government, including the art of war. The 
8th book— the longest of all, it is true— and the 9th 
are the only ones which deal with law in the proper 
sense of the word ( vyavahara ). The last three 
books (10-12) treat of the duties of the various 
costas, of penances, and of transmigration. The 
legal portion of the Code does not amount to more 
than one-fourth of the whole. Nor do the other 
law-books ( Dharma&dstras ) differ from Manu in 
this respect ; most of the Codes do not deal at all 
with positive law, but confine their attention to 
penances, purification, and other religious topics. 
Forensic law is arranged under 18 heads in the 
Code of Manu (viii. 4-7), viz. non-payment of debt, 
deposit and pledge, sale without ownership, con- 
cerns among partners, resumption of gifts, non- 
payment of wages, non-performance of agreements, 
rescission of sale and purchase, disputes between 
the owner of cattle and his servants, disputes re- 
garding boundaries, assault, defamation, robbery 
and violence, adultery, duties of man and wife, 
partition of inheritance, gambling and betting. 
The Dharma&dstra of N Arad a divides the 18 titles 
into 132 branches. Thus, e.g., the first title, the 
law of debt, is said to consist of the following 25 
divisions: (1) which debts have to he paid, and 
which not ; (2) debts ; (3) property ; (4) subsistence 
of a Brahman in times of distress; (5) modes of 
proof ; (6) lending money at interest ; (7) usurers ; 
(8) sureties; (9) pledges; (10) documents ; (11) in- 
competent witnesses ; (12) witnesses for the plaintiff ; 
(13) witnesses for the defendant; (14) where no 
witnesses are required ; (15) validity of testimony ; 
(16) false witnesses; (17) exhorting the witnesses; 
(18) valid evidence ; (19) invalid evidence ; (20) pro- 
ceedings on failure of both documents and witnesses ; 
(21) ordeal by balance ; (22) ordeal by fire ; (23) 
ordeal by water ; (24) ordeal by poison ; (25) ordeal 
by sacred libation. It appears that the law of 
evidence and judicial procedure, including ordeals, 
in general is here mixed up with the law of debt, 
pointing thus to the special importance of debt 
which may he considered the principal reason for 
going to law in a primitive state of society. A 
creditor is, however, allowed to recover a debt 
from his debtor privately, by force or by fraud. 
The rate of interest is extremely high; it is 
generally paid in kind. 

As regards deposits, we can understand that the 
insecurity of property led to the entrusting of 
valuable articles for safety to the keeping of others. 
The habit of concealing such articles somewhere 
accounts for the prominence of the subject of 
treasure • trove in the Indian law-books (see 
Tiikasure-trovk [Hindu]). All purchases and 
sales are to be effected in open market, secrecy 
being considered a sign of dishonesty. The public 
fixing of market rates anti the enforcement of 
them correspond to modern practice. When a 
man repents of a bargain, he is at liberty to annul 
it within ten dayB. The rules regarding concerns 
among partners refer, particularly, to societies of 
priests; and by 'gifts* are meant, in the first 

f ilaoe, religious gifts to Br&htnans (see GIFTS 
Hindu]). A herdsman is to receive a tenth part of 
the milk of his cows in place of wages. The 
detailed rules regarding the boundaries of fields 
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show that the arable land was already held in 
severalty. 

In the family laws, the institution of marriage 
is improved by prohibiting purchase of a wife, and 
declaring a contract of marriage, if once concluded, 
to be irrevocable. Nevertheless, the position of 
women is one of absolute inferiority to the male 
sex. Thus a wife is liablo to be chastised by her 
husband ; and, even when he is unfaithful to her, 
she must worship him like a god. A woman is 
declared to be never tit for independence, and 
lias to live under the perpetual tutelage of her 
father, husband, and sons. Polygamy is allowed, 
and seems to have been very common in rich and 
noble families. Infant-marriage is recommended, 
and the re marriage of widows prohibited or dis- 
couraged. As regards proprietary right ( strldhana ), 
women are said to be incapable of holding any pro- 
perty (except their strldhana, or peculiar property) ; 
nor can they inherit, under the early law of suc- 
cession at least, which was subsequently modiiied 
so as to let the widow in as an heir, with certain 
restrictions, on failure of male posterity. All 
family property is supposed to he held in common 
by a sort of joint ownership (joint family), tho 
father or manager being regarded as a head 
partner. The family members are kept together 
by the sacrod oblations offered in common by its 
living head to its deceased members (sco INHERIT- 
ANCE [Hindu]). After the father’s death the 
sons divide his property equally, or with a 
specific deduction for the eldest son ; or the eldest 
succeeds to the whole estate, the others living under 
him as under their father. Twelve difforeut kinds 
of sonship aro recognized, each of the secondary 
sons succeeding in default of his superior in rank, 
whilst the real legitimate son excludes them all 
from inheriting. The passages in the law-books 
oxtolling tho possession of a son for spiritual pur- 
poses, as saving his father from hell, generally 
relate to the real legitimate son. Tho gross usages 
relating to tho affiliation of the subsidiary sons 
were discouraged by the legal writers, and no 
doubt the existence of these usages throws an un- 
favourable light on the constitution of the family 
in ancient India. Thus there is the kgetraja , or 
son begotten by levirate ( niyoaa ) ; the gudhaja , or 
secretly born son of an adulterous wife ; tho 
salwdha , or son of tho pregnant bride ; tho kdnina , 
or unmarried damsel’s son ; the krita, or purchased 
son ; the apaviddha , or deserted son. The more 
recent writers do not acknowledge as legitimate in 
the present age of sin ( Kaliyuga ) any but the true 
son, procreated in lawful marriage (awrcwri), and 
the adopted son ( dattaka ) (see ADOPTION [Hindu]). 
There is diversity of opinion as to whether a 
widow may be allowed to adopt, with the assent of 
her husband given shortly before his death, this 
being the only case in which a sort of testamentary 
power of the owner of property is recognized. A 
father may, indeed, distribute his property among 
his sons during his lifetime ; but, in doing so, he 
can exerciso discretion only as to his self-acouired 
>roperty, tho ancestral property being held by 
ather and sons in common, according to the joint- 
family principle. 

Passing to criminal law, we find the suppression 
of crime recognized as a sovereign and a sacred 
function. There are hardly any survivals left of 
the right of private war and of the wergild (see 
Blood-feud [Hindu]). The removal of thorny 
weeds (kantakatodhana), i.e. the suppression of 
criminals, is regarded as one of the principal duties 
of a ruler. Legal offences are also moral sins, and 
kings, by punishing tho wicked and protecting the 
virtuous, ootain their own absolution. Punishment 
is personified as a god (see Crimes and Punish- 
ments [Hindu]). A king in whose dominions there 


are no thieves, adulterers, calumniators, robbers, 
murderers, (after death) attains the world of Indra. 
Abuse, assault, theft, violence, including man- 
slaughter and robbery, and sexual crimes, such as 
adultery, rape, seduction, and forbidden intercourse, 
are regarded os the fivo principal crimes. Theft 
and robbery seem to obtain special attention. A 
thief appearing before tho king with flying hair, 
holding a (dub in his hand, and proclaiming his 
deed, is purified of his guilt, whether he ho slain or 
pardoneu ; but, if the king does not strike, tho 
guilt falls on him. Cattle-lifting appears to have 
been specially common, and tho village to which 
the robbers were tracked was made answerable. 
Tho principle thus laid down has remained an 
effective part of the law down to our day, and 
elaborate rules are still in force in Kftthiawfir for 
following up the track from village to village, the 
Talukdar of tho last being held primarily respon- 
sible. Stolen property in general must bo restored 
by a king to its owner, according to Mann ; and a 
ruler is even bound to make good the loss occasioned 
by his negligence. Tho king is required to cause 
taverns, Bhops, festive assemblies, old gardens, 
forests, and other places of retreat lobe guarded by 
companies of soldiers, in order to keep away thieves, 
and to find out thieves with tho aid of clever re- 
formed thieves, and dostroy them. Tho notion of 
theft and robbery is extended very far, so as to 
include cheating of every sort, forgery, bribery, 
jugglery, dishonest dealing in judicial proceedings, 
false gambling, etc. To steal gold belonging to a 
Brahman is regarded as particularly punishable; 
but it is in the law of abuse and assault, of homi- 
cide, and of adultery, that tho gradation of punish- 
ments according to the caste of the offender and 
of the offended comes out most clearly. Thus a 
low-caste man must suffer death for an intrigue 
with a guarded Brahman woman, as a safeguard 
of caste purity, whereas adultery with a woman of 
inferior caste is punishable only with a fine. Fines 
are inflicted equally on K^atriyas and Vqisyas 
who defame one of a higher caste, while the Sfidra 
offender incurs corporal punishment. Fines are 
the most common form of punishment, hut there 
are many other forms (see Crimes and Punish- 
ments [Hindu]). Barbarous cruelty, t he prevalence 
of the/fia: tnlioina, and want of system characterize 
tho Indian as well as other primitive codes. Death 
is prescribed by Manu for aggravated theft, for 
harbouring robbers, swindling, and kidnapping, 
for certain cases of adultery ana insult— in snort, 
for a great many more crimes than under move 
balanced systems. Death by torture was the 
punishment of a dishonest goldsmith, and mutila- 
tion that of the destroyer of a boundary-mark— 
which shows how great was the alarm at their 
offences. When we find that a red-hot iron spike 
ten fingers long is to be thrust into the month of a 
low-born wretch for reviling a Bruhmun, we are 
reminded that tho composers of these law-books 
were Brahmans. Although the judges, like the 
jurists, were generally Briiliniiins, it appears doubt- 
ful whether the privileges claimed by the sacer- 
dotal class and incorporated with legal rules were, 
actually accorded to them. Many of their rules 
belong to tho moral sphere, and go beyond what 
we recognize as the proper province of the penal 
law. Excessive drinking is punished as a crime 
in itself, not only as a breach of public order. 
Gambling is viewed in the same light. There are 
rules for securing chastity and sexual purity. 
Hospitality is considered a duty to be enforced by 
law in certain cases. The practice of magic rites 
and incantations meant to destroy life is punish- 
able by a fine. Every one must be strictly kept to 
the employment of nis own caste. Matrimonial 
duties ana family relations are elaborately regu- 
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lated. The proper province of moral obligations 
and delinquencies, however, is the ecclesiastical 
law, with its long lists of offences and religious 
penances and austerities (see EXPIATION AND 
Atonement [Hindu]). Punishment and penance 
may be combined, as when the slayer of a milch- 
cow or of a bull (these being sacred animals) has to 
pay a fine first and do penance afterwards, or when, 
m cases of sexual criminality, the king inflicts 

t mnisliment and the sin committed is expiated 
>y a penance. Should an offender fail to perform 
the penance prescribed for his offence, he is at 
once expelled from his caste by the ceremony of 
t iha(aspno(a , * the breaking of the water- pot’ — a 
ceremony which is performed down to the present 
day in such cases. Punishment by itself is also 
supposed to have a purifying effect, as in the above- 
mentioned case of a thief who appears before the 
king of his own accord and is struclc down by him. 

Judicial procedure is simple and patriarchal. It 
presents the open court method of investigating 
accusations for crime, the king, attended by leamea 
Br&htnans, entering his court of justice every 
morning, and there, after having Bested himself on 
the judgment-seat and having worshipped the gods, 
undertaking the trial of the causes brought before 
him. The king has to fast for one whole day if a 
criminal deserving punishment is allowed to go 
free, and for three days if an innocent man is pun- 
ished. The more recent law-books mention a num- 
ber of other members of a court of justice besides 
the king — the king’s domestic priest, nis chief judge, 
who may also represent him if absent, his ministers 
of State, the assessors of the court, who are 
required to state their opinion of the case unre- 
servedly and in accordance with the dictates of 
justice, the accountant, the scribe, the beadle. 
Gold and fire are used in the administration of 
oaths and ordeals, and water for refreshment. In 
giving a decision, the king must attend to local 
usage, written law, and the practice of the virtuous, 
if not opposed to local, family, or caste usages. 
Villages, tribes, and castes have also tribunals of 
their own, corresponding to the modem Pafichflyats ; 
but from these an appeal to the king is possible. 
There is no essential difference between the trial of 
civil and criminal suits, except perhaps that the char- 
acter and other Qualifications of a reliable witness 
are not examined, so strictly in criminal cases as in 
civil ones, and that the defendant in a criminal 
case cannot be represented by a substitute. The 
litigants must always bo heard in person, and the 
king or the judge watches their countenances and 
their conduct carefully. Witnesses are watched in 
the same way, the depositions of witnesses being 
regarded as tho most important part of the evidence. 
Certain persons are not admissible as witnesses on 
account of their personal relations with the litigant 
parties, or on account of age, dignity, sex, devotion 
to religion, moral or personal detects. There are 
also some provisions as to the number of witnesses, 
as that there shall not bo less than three. In the 
event of a conflict of testimony, that of the majority 
generally prevails. The witnesses are solemnly 
adjured to speak the truth ; and, if they should 
happen to meet with a calamity within seven 
days after making their deposition, this is held to 
prove its f alsehoou. Per j u red wi tnesses are severely 
punished, and have to endure fearful pangs in a 
future existence, and destroy tlieir own relatives 
through their wickedness. Perjury, however, is 
tolerated where an accused person may be saved 
from death by it. 

The later law-books give special prominence to 
documents, and make written prevail over oral 
evidence, the plaint and the answer of the defend- 
ant having, likewise, to be stated in writing. The 
trial is to be conducted discreetly and skilfully, 


for liars may have the appearance of veracious 
men and veracious men may resemble liars, or 
documents may be forged. If human proof should 
fail, divine test is to be resorted to, of which there 
are many kinds, sack as the water and fire ordeals, 
the ordeal by poison, the ordeal by hot metal (a 
gold coin has to be taken out of a vessel filled 
with boiling oil and butter), the ordeal by draw- 
ing lots, and the ordeal by sacred libation. The 
deities are invoked to supervise these proceedings, 
and are believod to establish the innocence or guilt 
of the accused. In less important cases, oaths are to 
be administered, the accused swearing by the head 
or feet of a Brfthman, or of his wife or son, or of an 
idol, and his innocence being established if within 
a certain period he should not meet with an extra- 
ordinary calamity, such as an illness, or the loss of 
a son or of his fortune. The custom of performing 
ordeals has survived down to very modern times ; 
and oaths by an idol, a Brahman, etc., are even 
now in vogue, an accident happening to the person 
afterwards being considered to prove his guilt. 
The decision of the judge in a suit is to be stated 
in writing, and a copy of it is to be handed to the 
victorious party. ‘When lawsuits are decided 
properly, tne members of the court are cleared 
from guilt. But where justice, wounded by in- 
justice, approaches, and the judges do not extract 
the dart, tnen they also are wounded by that dart 
of injustice’ (Nftrada, p. 17 ; Manu, viii. 12). 

The sources of the sacred law, according to Manu 
(ii. 6, 12), consist of the whole Veda, the Smrti, or 
tradition, the customs of holy men, and self-satis- 
faction (where there is no other guide). The four 
Vedas, together with auxiliary literature, all of 
which is believed to be eternal and inspired, are 
confined to the consideration of religious rites, and 
contain very little about secular law, though they 
are considered the fountainhead of the whole law. 
Dkarma&dstrns or Smrtis are the real sources of 
law from a logal point of view. The term Smrti 
means literally ‘ recollection,* and is used to denote 
a work or the whole body of Sanskrit works in 
which the sages of antiquity set down their recol- 
lections of the divine precepts regarding the duty 
of man. In reality, the earliest law-books were 
composed in and for the Brahmanical schools study- 
ing the various parts of the Veda, and have been 
preserved as portions of the manuals of Vedic lore 
used in those schools, or as independent works. 
Such compositions are the Dharmasdstras or Dhar - 
masutrax of Apastamba, Baudhayana, Gautama, 
Vasiytlia, Vi^iiu, and some others. They are com- 
posed in the aphoristic Sutra stylo, either entirely 
in prose or, more usually, in mixed prose and verse. 
Some of these works are supposed to have been 
written in the 5th or 6th cent. B.C., or even earlier, 
but they may have undergone many changes since 
then. Their contents are mainly religious, but the 
positive law is also treated in them, and they are 
very useful for tracing the gradual development of 
legal institutions in India. 

From these aphoristic treatises we pass to the 
versified works, composed in the Hoka metre, such 
as the celebrated Code of Manu, the Magna Charta 
of Brftlimanism j the Code of Yajfiavalkya, dis- 
tinguished for its concise and systematic treatment 
of the whole law, in three books, on dchdra , i.e. 
religious rites and duties, vyavahara , i.e. juris- 
prudence, and prdyaichitta, i.e. sins and their 
atonement ; and the Code of Nfirada, unique in its 
being confined to jurisprudence alone, which it 
treats with great fullness of detail. The opening 
verses of the Code of Manu narrate how Manu, the 
descendant of Brahma, gave the great sages an 
account of the creation, and afterwards trans- 
ferred the task of expounding the Institutes of the 
Sacred Law, which he had learned from Brahma, 
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to Bhjrjpi, one of hie ten mind-born sons. There is 
an ancient proverb that 1 all Manu said is medicine,’ 
and another maxim stating that * a smrti or rule 
of law that is opposed to the sonse of Manu’s 
Institutes is not approved.’ The great numl>er of 
learned Commentaries composed on the Code of 
Manu, from the 8th or 9tli cent, downwards, also 
testifies to the very particular authority early 
assigned to this codification of the religious and 
secular law, which may have originated in the first 
centuries A.D., if not earlier. There are also many 
Sniftis which have not been preserved in a separate 
and complete form, and are known to us only from 
the passages of law cited in the Sanskrit Com- 
mentaries and Digests; but the authenticity of 
these texts is somewhat doubtful. The mytho- 
logical poems called Purdnas are also cited a great 
deal, particularly on the subject of vows, gifts, and 
other parts of the religious law, though they are 
said to be inferior in authority to the St nr tin. The 
Commentaries and systematic works on law, being 
posterior in time to the Sniptis and Purdrms , have 
gradually come to supersede them in authority, 
especially the celebrated Mitdkmra , a Commentary 
on the Smrti of Yajiiavalkya composed by theascctic 
VijfuineSvara, c. a.d, 1100, at KalyS-napura, in the 
Deccan. The Sniftichandrika of Devanna-bhatta, 
the Sarasvativildsa of king Rudradcva, the Virami - 
trodayaoi Mitramisra, thv May ukhasoi N ilakantha, 
and other learned compositions are used concur- 
rently with the Mitakqard in the several provinces ; 
in Bengal alone the Dilyabhdga of Jiimitavfthana 
has superseded the Mitdkqara as far as the law of 
inheritance is concerned. Customs which are, like 
written codes, considered a source of law have to a 
certain extent been embodied in the codes. Recent 
collections of customs wero instituted by the 
British Government— e.g. , A. Steele, The Law and 
On atoms of Hindu Castes , London, 1808 ; C. L. 
Tupper, Punjab Customary Law , Calcutta, 1881 ; 
C. Boulnois and W. H. Rattigan, Notes on Custom- 
ary Law as administered in the Courts of the 
Punjab , Lahore, 1870. 

LlTKRATtJRR. — W. Stokes, Hindu Law Books, Madras, 1865 ; G. 
Biihler and J. Jolly, translations of Sanskrit law-books in SUB, 
vols. ii. vii. xiv. xxv. xxxiii. ; M. Monier- Williams, Indian 
Wisdom S, London, 1876 ; R. West and G. Biihler, A Digest of 
the Hindu Law*, Bombay, 1884 ; J. D. Mayne, Hindu Law and 
Usage*, Madras. 1900 ; G. Sarkar, Hindu Law Calcutta, 190S ; 
V. N. Mandlik, Hindu Law , Bombay, 1880; J. C. Ghose, 
The Principles of Hindu Late, Calcutta, 1903; J. Jolly, 
History of the Hindu Law, Calcutta, 1895, and Recht und 
SUte {-UIAP U. 8), Strossburg, 1896. J. JOLLY. 

LAW (Iranian).— The term daena t the later t/m, 
which is commonly and conveniently translated 
* law,’ is perhaps the most characteristic and best 
known term in the Avestic system. It also indic- 
ates the religion itself ; in fact, in accord with the 
entire mentality of the ancient Iranians, as of so 
many other Eastern peoples, there was no distinction 
between religious and civil law. Another terra 
which may be translated ‘ law ’ is ddta, and in the 
Pahlavi treatise, the Dinkary f, we read the asser- 
tion, A irdno da\o dxno Mdzdayasno (Dinkar(, ed. 
Peshotan B. Sanjana, Bombay, 18741!’.,ch. 28), which 
we may render, * the Mazdean religion is the law of 
Ir&n.’ As Geiger remarks, it is highly probable 
that with the ancient Iranians, as with other Indo- 
European peoples, the early form of judicial process 
was the simple one of a village council of elders. 
His surmise, that in the word vtcira (the origin of 
the modem Persian vazir, or, as we say, 1 vizier ’) 
we have a Gat hie term for ‘judge,’ does not 
seem to be tenable, although vim ra certainly bears 
the meaning of * deciding.’ In the later A vesta the 
term tkaisha , sometimes with the aualificative d&to- 
rdza giving or administrating law’ (Ys, ix. 10), 
certainty indicates the judge. In the passage just 
quoted it is especially applied to Urvftkhshaya, the 


son of Tlirita, who is considered apparently as a 
kind of Iranian Nnma. According to GeigerV view, 
the priestly code, which wo know as the Vendiddd % 
represents only that portion of legislation 'in which 
the priesthood reserved for themselves jurisdiction, 
or else added ecclesiastical penalties to those of the 
secular tribunal.’ There are distinct traces in the 
Avestaof blood vcndetta f and, still more, of wergild ; 
indeed, the prescriptions for the latter are fairly full 
(see Vend. iv. 44). Such usages were no doubt 
pre-Zoroastrian. The legislation contained in the 
Vendiddd, agreeably with the underlying principles 
of the system, does not make any real distinction 
between what we should call civil jurisprudence and 
religious or ritual law. If we accept J. M. Moulton's 
theory of the Magian element in later Zoroastrian- 
ism (Early Zoroastrianism , London, 1913, lectures 
vi., vii.), then the whole ritual legislation niUHb 
be attributed to this, as he maintains, non-Aryan 
race. In the code, however, moral, ritual, and civic, 
even hygienic, crimes and their respective punish- 
ments are mingled together. As we should expect 
from the fundamental and traditional love of truth 
and hatred of falsehood which, even by the testi- 
mony of their Greek foes, always characterized the 
ancient Iranian people, the highest value is attached 
to the observance of contracts (milhra) t and breach 
of contract is severely condemned, even when 
towards unbelievers. Contracts are said to l>c con- 
firmed in six ways— by word of mouth, by hand- 
grasp, or by the pledging of a sheep, an ox, a man, 
or a piece of land, respectively (Vend. iv. 2tf.). 
Crimes of personal violence are carefully graduated 
according to the seriousness of the injuries done 
and the number of times committed, the penalties 
being fixed on a sliding scale of (apparently) scourg- 
ings. Capital punishment, curiously enough, is 
prescribed, not for taking life, but for performing 
irregularly and without sufficient knowledge cer- 
tain priestly functions. The ordinary unit, so to 
speak, of corporal chastisement for all kinds of 
crimes is updzana , which is generally translated 
* stroke ’ or ‘ blow ’ with a horsewhip or scourge. 
A difficulty arises from the enormous number of 
these units which aro prescribed for certain crimes, 
rising to hundreds and even thousands, which it 
would be quite impossible for any human being to 
bear. As, however, there was apparently a scale of 
monetary equivalents for corporal chastisements, 
it may be that these impossible numbers are simply 
meant as a guide to fix the amount of such wergilu. 
As a matter of fact, far more serious punishments 
are assigned to what wo should consider slight 
ritual or ceremonial transgression than to crimes 
of violence. In the opinion of Spiegel and Geiger, 
these updzana may possibly mean simply Mowh 
with an instrument for the slaying of noxious 
insects and other creatures of the Evil Spirit, 
whose destruction was supposed to atone tor a 
certain degree of crime. 

As tha Vendiddd waa exclusively a priestly code of the 
Marians, ‘it is Helf-evidont why transgressions of religious 
precepts are most severely punished. If the penalty consisted 
only in the delivery of slain khrafstras, it mi^htof course reach 
very high sums. It Is probable tliat, quite early, persons 
could be relieved of their obligation by the payment of money 
compensation to the priest. The scourge could never have 
assumed such dimensions without provoking opposition’ (Qeiger, 
Ostir&n. Kultur , p. 469). 

Be this as it may, the system of an equivalent 
fine in money for successive degrees of corporal 
punishmeut seems to have subsisted down to 
Sasanian times, inasmuch as in the Pahlavi 
treatise, Shdyast l d- Shay as t (lit. ‘ licet non-licet ’), 
which is the standard text of later Mazdean 
casuistry, in its comment on the above-quoted 
4th Fargard of the Vendiddd , the scale of lashes 
for various decrees of violence, rising from five to 
two hundred, is given with equivalents in dirhams 
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and stirs (fir. dpaxnt, crrar-fip), which originally were 
said mythically to represent the weights in the 
golden scales of llashiiQ, the Spirit wno weighed 
the deeds of the dead, but which later on were 
translated into real monetary values (see E. W. 
West, SHE v. [1880] 239-242 ; C. de Harlez, Introduc- 
tion dl'Avestrt, Paris, 1881, pp. ecxxviii, ccxxix). 
In the case of one crime mentioned in the vision of 
Arta-i Viraf, the penalty would appear to amount 
to about £2000. 

The fact that in the A vesta and the subsequent 
Pahlnvi literature practical! v no distinction is made 
between moral sins and legal crimes, between 
ecclesiastical and civil jurisprudence, accounts for 
the fact that we have really no civil code in the 
Sacred Book, ami in spite of its name the Pahlavi 
Ddtistdn-i Din Ik (‘ law-code of religion ’) is purely 
a treatise of moral theology. Fragments or what 
may be called civil legal codes exist in one or two 
Pahlavi treatises mentioned by West-. Tims what 
lie styles 4 the Social Code of tfio Parsis in Sasanian 
times’ contains information about slaves, partnors, 
and joint proprietors, ‘decisions of the leaders of 
professions and agreement ami disagreement with 
their decisions,’ the laws of property, the income 
of wives, annuities, mortgage, care and adoption 
of children, 4 infallibility of otlicials,’ etc. One 
provision regarding a man with two wives may bo 
quoted : 

‘Each wife separately is joint proprietor with the husband, 
but the wives are separate proprietors os regards one unotlur ; 
and it Is uol allowable for a wife to alter that joint proprietor- 
ship, but it is for the hiiBband ' < [UIrP ii. [1904] 117). 

There can be no doubt whatever that civil codes, 
tribunals, and judges must have existed under all 
the successive Iranian dynasties, under the supreme 
authority of the king. It will be remem beved that 
twice in the OT the 4 laws of the Modes and 
Persians* are specially referred to in identical 
terms. In I.)n fi’ 3 it is said to be 4 the law of the 
Modes and Persians’ that no decree made by the 
king may be altered ; and in Eat l 19 there is 
mention of 1 the law of the Modes and Persians,* 
which may not bo altered, apparently even by the 
king himself. As regards the punishment of crime, 
it is well known that throughout history, and even 
to the present day, penalties of gruesome cruelty 
have been characteristic of Persian rulers and 
magistrates. It has been remarked by more than 
one writer that the horrible punishments detailed 
in the Inferno of Arta-i Viraf are almost certainly 
reproductions of the dreadful tortures indicted in 
the Sasanian courts and tribunals, and a further 
suggestion has been ventured that some echo of the 
same may not improbably be found in the grim 
punishments of Dante’s Inferno. 

Literature.— W. Geiger, Ostirdnische Kullvr im Altrrtum, 
Erlangen. 1882, bk. Hi. «h. vii. § 4(1. ‘ Das Reclit,’ also Eng. tr. 
by Darftb Peshotan, 2 \ola., London, 1885 ; other authorities 
as quoted in the text. L. C. CaSAIITELLI. 

LAW (Japanese). — I. The laws of ancient Japan, 
ns of all aneient peoples, were those of custom. 
Though their details have been lost, it is evident 
that tli© two fundamental principles— of Imperial 
sovereignty, and of the family system — were nrmly 
established even in early days. The Imperial House 
considered itself the head of the whole race, and 
governed accordingly, while each clan, under its 
own head, called omi or muraji , was represented at 
the court, holding its office by inheritance from 
generation to generation. Within oach clan the 
Jaw of custom was followed, the clansmen seeming 
to have rendered unquestioning obedience to their 
chief. This period of authority derived from custom 
extended from pre-historic times to about a.d. 600, 
and may be regarded as a time uninfluenced by 
foreign ideas, in which were laid the foundations 
of those later laws most uniquely Japanese. 


2. The oldest code mentioned in Japanese history 
is the constitution formed by the regent, Prince 
Unmyado (Shotoku Taishi), in the Pith year of 
Empress Suiko (A.D. 604). This consisted or seven- 
teen articles, and is commonly known as The 
Seventeen Article Constitution. Whether, how- 
ever, this constitution should be called a positive 
law or merely a political principle is a question 
discussed but not settled by Japanese historians, 
since it was issued in the name of the Prince and 
not of the Empress. 

In the tenth year of Emperor Tenclii (A.I). 671) 
a code of laws, said to have consisted of twenty- 
two volumes, was formed ; but the entire code was 
lost, and its contents aro unknown. In the fourth 
year of Emperor Mommu, Prince Osakabe and 
Fujiwara Fuhito were charged with the duty of 
codification ; and in the following year, the first 
of Taiho (701), the work was completed. This 
entire code, consisting of eleven volumes of general 
law concerning government organization, adminis- 
tration, and private relations, and six volumes of 
criminal laws, was promulgated and enforced the 
same year, and is known as the Taiho Code . It 
also has been lost. 

In the second year of Yoro, in the reign of 
Emperor Gensho (718), Fujiwara Fuhito and others 
were again ordered to revise the statutes. The 
revision consisted of ten volumes of general law 
and an equal number devoted to criminal law. 
Though called by the name 4 Yoro,’ this was no- 
thing more than a revision and supplement of the 
Taiho Code, and is, therefore, commonly known 
by the latter name. The part of this code on 
general law has been perfectly preserved, but the 
part on criminal laws lias been lost, with the ex- 
ception of four chapters. This is the oldest law- 
book in Japan. 

These laws wero marked by Chinese influence — 
not that Chincso law was adopted as a whole, 
but the best Chinese principles were added to 
Japanese laws already existing. The Taiho laws, 
with many revisions and supplements, governed 
the nation for about five hundred years, until 1190. 
There are many commentaries, chief among them 
being Ilyo-no-Gige , Uyo-no-Skugc , and llyo-Sho. 
The first of theso was officially edited in the tenth 
year of Tencho in the reign of Emperor Minna 
(833), and is recognized ns of the highest authority. 

3. With the establishment of the feudal system, 
the individual Shoguns issued laws for the govern- 
ment of their vassals ; and, as the authority of 
tho Shognns increased, the territory within which 
the Taiho laws were enforced decreased until, with 
the establishment of the Shogunate government at 
Kamakura under Minamolo Yoritomo (middle of 
12th cent.), it was limited to places directly under 
the control of the court. A remarkably simple 
code of feudal laws consisting of only fifty-one 
articles was formed by Hojo, the executive head 
of the Shogunate, on the 8th of August, in the 
first year of Teiei, in the reign of Emperor Gohori* 
kawa. It is known as the Teiei- S/ukim oh u t and 
accorded so well with the spirit of feudalism that 
it remained effective until the end of the Tokugawa 
Shogunate (1867). 

The characteristic of this eodo is its rejection 
of Chinese influence and its adaptation to the 
maintenance and development of a unique Japanese 
feudalism. In the days of the Taiho laws, the 
whole country was under direct government super- 
vision ; hut during the feudal period only a little 
territory remained under such control, by far the 
larger part being held as arrifere- fiefs. In the 
earlier period, the children of a family shared 
equally in the inheritance of property, hut under 
feudalism the eldest son took precedence. 

4. With the fall of the Kamakura Shogunate 
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(1334) its successor, the Ashikaga, continued to 
enforce the principles of the Teiei-Shikimoku ; but 
the laws were revised from time to time until the 
articles numbered two hundred and ten. The 
Kenbu-Shikimoku, of seventeen articles, was issued 
during the time of the Ashikaga Shogunate ; but 
the affairs of the country became disorderly, and 
neither the law of the court nor the will of the 
Shogun ate was executed. Many feudal lords de- 
clared their independence ; and some among them 
issued their own regulations or family laws, of 
which those of the Shingen, Ouchi, Chosokabe, 
Hojo, and Asakura families remain intact. Tor 
two hundred years, until the establishment of the 
Tokugawa Shogunate (1603), the country passed 
through what is known as the dark ages, and no 
new laws of permanent value were enacted. 

5. In the eighth year of Keicho in the reign of 
Emperor Goyozei (1603), Tokugawa Iyeyasu pacified 
the whole country and established his government 
as Shogun in Yedo (now Tokyo). Two hundred 
and sixty-five years of peace followed. The Toku- 
gawa family tried to govern the country according 
to already existing customs, and, as far as possible, 
avoided the making of written laws. But, as time 
passed, the number of simple statutes increased, and 
they were codified in what is known as tho lCwajo - 
Ruiten . This code was divided into two parts, 
the first dealing with laws of ceremony, of adminis- 
tration, and of personal relations, while the second 
contained the criminal laws. As the criminal law 
comprised a hundred artioles, the people of the 
time termed it Toknqawa’s Code of the Hundred . 
Secrecy was a governing principle of the Tokugawa 
Shogunate ; these articles, therefore, were not pub- 
lished, but privately distributed among feudal 
officers for information and guidance. As a result, 
these laws, though of comparatively recent date, 
are not in all points clearly understood. 

6. The uncertainty concerning these laws of the 
Shogunato is increased by the fact that at the time 
of the Kestoration in 1867, when the authority 
which had been exorcised by the Shogunate was 
restored to the Imperial House, they were entirety 
inapplicable, being in reality family and not 
national in their nature, and they were, accord- 
ingly, completely set aside. During a period of 
some seven hundred years the Imperial House had 
had no real voice in the government, anil possessed 
no laws which could at once he enforced. As a 
temporary measure, certain Chinese laws were 
revived and articles from the Taiho Code were 
revised. Contact with Western nations and a 
study of their civilization showed the necessity 
of laws in harmony with the modern world ; and 
in the fifteenth year of Meiji (1882) the criminal 
code was promulgated. This was followed, in the 
twenty-second year (1889), by the proclamation of 
the Constitution, and, in the thirty-third year, 
(1900), by the civil code. Auxiliary laws of pro- 
cedure have been issued on the models of Western 
nations ; but all these, together with the standard 
codes, recognize and enforce the two fundamental 
principles which from the first have characterized 
Japanese law : the sovereignty of the Imperial 
House and the family system. 

Literature.— N. Hoznml, The New Japanese Civil Code , 
London, 1904; R. Masujlraa, 'Modern Japanese Legal Insti- 
tutions,' in TASJ xviil. [1890]; V. Pappafava, Dae Notariat 
in Japan , Germ, tr., Innsbruck, 1906; J. H. Wigmore, 
'Materials for Study of Private Law in Old Japan/ in TASJ 
xx. [1892]. TAMAKICHI NAKAJIMA. 

LAW (Jewish). — The important signification 
which Judaism from earliest times has attached 
to the law is outwardly indicated by tho foot that 
the religious vocabulary of the Jews presents no 
fewer than seven synonyms for this conception : 
h6q (also huqqdh) t the most comprehensive expres- 


sion for law, the laws of nature being also indicated 
by it, mishpdt, 'thlnth, misvdh, piqqud, I6rtih y and 
the term dath, which is borrowed from Persian. 

The legal portions of the Pentateuch are : Ex 12 f., 20-23, 25- 
81, 34 f.; Lv 1-8, 11-25, 27; Nu 6-10, 18 f., 277 H, 28-30, 35 f.; 
Dt 4-27. 

The usual division of the laws into legal, ritual, 
and moral is not supported by the sources ; such a 
distinction is nowhere expressed, nor can such a 
division be made with regard to their contents. 
On tho contrary, one and tho same law is often 
both legal and moral — e.g., the numerous social 
laws ; and just as often the basis adduced for the 
legal and ritual laws elevates them to moral laws. 

An outward distinction is impossible because all 
laws without distinction aro regarded as divine 
commands. All commands are of divine origin, 
since God represents law and morality in idea. 
This conception is the constant element in Jewish 
religion at all stages of its evolution, which we 
can still partly trace in the original documents. 
However much law may have varied in its conno- 
tation at different times, it was always regarded as 
an expression of the divine will ; and he who pro- 
fessed to belong to the Jewish community must 
not only acknowledge the one God, but also con- 
form to all His laws unconditionally. Disobedience 
to the commands of God was equal to heresy, just 
like idolatry and superstition, and was described 
as ‘ profanation of the divine name.’ Judaism was 
from the beginning more a religion of doing than 
of believing, and, therefore, it nas laid tho main 
emphasis on the legal rather than on the mystical 
element. The constitution of Judaism, accordingly, 
is not a number of articles of belief, but ten com- 
mandments ; and the revelation at Sinai is repre- 
sented not as a communication of secret doctrines, 
but os a proclamation of the divino will ; Moses is 
not a metaphysician, but a lawgiver. 

The Pentateuch, as we havo it to-day, does not 
present one uniform system of legislation, but a 
composite body of laws from several sources of very 
different times; and, in spite of all their work, 
critics have not entirely succeeded in assigning the 
single laws to a particular source or oven to a par- 
ticular time. The oldest laws (osp. Ex 21-23) 
exhibit a considerable degree of harmony with tho 
old Babylonian Code of Hammurabi, but a depen- 
dence of the one on the other must not be assumed. 
In comparing the two systems of law, apart from 
the great progress in single laws, we are struck by 
a difference in principle, viz. tho intimate union of 
law and morality which characterizes Jewish legis- 
lation (cf. e.g. fcx 22'-°' * 8 23 ,J - 1J and esp. Dt, e.g. 
51a 10 i7.i# 15 »-Ti 24i0). 

The discourses of the prophets from the middle 
of the 8M1 cent, onwards already presuppose a law, 
which they recognize as binding and whose non- 
fulfilment they censure. Frequently, however, 
they polemize against the law ; they declare the 
whole system of worship worthless anil even hated 
of God, when tho nation does not practise justice 
and morality. But the elevated moral ox hortation 
of the prophets nas little understood and still less 
followed. 1 1 was too abstract to exercise a decisive 
influence on the life of the people. It had first to 
be made practicable in a social legislation, adapted 
to different cases and circumstances, and trans- 
formed into a rule of conduct for tho individual. 
In this way Deuteronomy took its rise; it is a 
product of the prophetic teaching, and places social 
justice at the heart of religion, while it restricts 
tho sphere of worship to a great extent, and, in par- 
ticular, recognizes only one place of worship. After 
tlie return from the Exile and the building of the 
second Temple, the order of worship in all its 
details was appointed in the ‘ Priests’ Code,’ al- 
though its constituent parts are, it is true, of an 
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earlier date. The different law-books were now 
combined into one book alone with the traditions 
of primeval history and the history of the nation 
which also originated at different periods (up to the 
death of Moses). Moses was regarded as the author 
of this book, every word of which was supposed to 
be inspired, and was designated by the name tCrdh , 
'teaching. 1 Belief in its divine origin and recog- 
nition of its whole contents became the basis of 
Judaism under Ezra. This book was by no means 
a law-book ; half of its contents were of the nature 
of narrative, so that it appealed to the understand- 
ing and imagination as much as to the will ; and it 
was those narrative portions that had the greatest 
influence on the religious education of the people. 
The LXX made a great and most momentous 
error when, for want of an exactly corresponding 
Greek expression, they translated tdrah Dy vofios 
(‘ law 1 ), giving rise to an utterly false conception 
of the naturo of Judaism, and making possible, at 
a later date, the historically important attack of 
the Pauline letters upon the Law. The fact that 
the Jews regarded the book as ‘teaching 1 is indi- 
cated by the Aramaic translation ’ draitha , which 
can mean only ‘ teaching 1 and never ‘law. 1 This 
is especially shown by the wide-spread demand of 
learning and teaching of the Torah, and by the 
fact that the occupation of the intellect with it was 
regarded as the loftiest and most delightful of tasks. 
A classical proof of this is afforded in Ps 119, which, 
following the succession of the letters of the Hebrew 
alphal>cb, presonts in 22 times 8 verses an endless 
variation on the same theme: the Torah is the 
chief good, chief happiness, pleasure, entertain- 
ment, and comfort. Tlio law was only the frame- 
work upon which the pure monotheism, which 
forms the substance of the Jewish teaching, could 
establish itself, work itself up, and become the 
religion of the people. 

Simultaneously with the elevation of the Torah 
to be the religious book of the community, the 
synagogue was established with the reading, trans- 
lation, and explanation of the Torah as its first 
object. As soon as it was introduced, the Torah, 
like every other law-tack, required explanation by 
experts, ami the stif'ri/n, ‘scribes’ (from se,fci\ 
‘ book ’), became the religious authorities in Juda- 
ism from that time onwards. The expositions of 
the Torah laid down in their lectures soon became 
quite as binding as the written teaching ; and thus 
there was developed an oral teaching, which did 
not, however, interfere with the validity of the 
Torah, being at first only an application of it. 
But it soon went l>eyond the written teaching, 
and, in particular, it was supposed to create a 
‘hedge round the teaching, 1 on the one hand to 
preserve the essentials of the religion from corrup- 
tion and evaporation, and on the other hand to 
secure the observance of the religious laws by 
means of provisions, sometimes lightening, some- 
times increasing, their burden. The oral {teaching 
varied with the custom and common law of each 
period, adapted the written word to the changed 
outward circumstances and new views, and even 
directly created new provisions, which could not 
possibly have been foreseen in the Torah. Thus, 
for instance, the whole synagogue service with its 
order of prayer was gradually introduced by the 
scribes, and at a later date, in the Hellenistic 
period, feasts like Tarim and HAnukkfi were 
introduced and made religiously binding. The 
collision of Judaism with Greek civilization raised 
a very difficult problem for the scribes ; and, if the 
victorious elevation of the Hastnomcana saved 
Judaism from the danger of the moment, the 
newly founded Jewish State nevertheless had, 
from the necessity of the case, to come forward 
in opposition to the scribes, who wished to regard 


Judaism as merely a religious community. Thus 
arose the parties of the Pharisees and the Saddu- 
cees. The former, led by the scribes, were the 
representatives of the religious principle and 
emphasized the value and necessity of the oral 
teaching in addition to the Torah. The latter, 
worldly-minded throughout, wished to recognize 
the Torah alone. The Sadducees, accordingly, luke- 
warm in their attitude towards religious matters, 
exerted their influence towards petrifying religion, 
while the pious Pharisees sought its progress and 
development. Under the compulsion of this con- 
test, the Pharisees extended the oral teaching 
more and more and had to find a basis for it, and, 
in particular, to prove its agreement with the 
Torah. About the last century before Christ an 
attempt was made by Hillel and Shammai to fix 
the oral teaching in writing ; this had previously 
been avoided, partly to preserve intact the authority 
of the Torali as the only valid religious document, 
and partly to leave the tradition free and flowing. 
Here, too, it is incorrect and one-sided to speak of 
an oral ‘ law. 1 For from the very beginning the 
oral no less than the written teaching contained 
narrative, instructive, and edifying portions as 
well as the legal elements ; the legal portion was 
designated llttlakha, the narrative Ilaggadti. 
Jewish thought, feelings, and hopes were laid down 
in the proverbs, parables, and stories of the Hag- 
gftda, which for this reason is just as important a 
source for the customs and religious views of the 
Jews as the H&l&kha. The ll&l&khii, i.e. the re- 
ligious norm, was in the different schools subjected 
to great differences of opinion, which the scribes 
sought to clear up in public discussions. A defi- 
nite system of logical and exegctical principles 
gradually formed, according to which the Hftlakha 
was derived from the written text. The wider the 
circle within which the life of the Jews moved, 
and the wider their circle of knowledge and opin- 
ions became, the more the sphere of the Iiftlakha 
had to be extended. It embraces temple rites and 
synagogue worship, land laws, civil and criminal 
law, poor laws, laws regarding marriage, laws 
ataut foods, and law's of health. 

The oral law, W'liicli now gradually became written 
law, also recognized the existence and necessity of 
an unwritten law, controlling matters left to the 
moral feeling of the individual— the finer demands 
of morality which did not admit of formulation 
and classilication. The unwritten law was de- 
signated ddhhdr ham-mdmr lal-lcbh, ‘ something 
which is left to the heart. 1 This conception was 
a healthy counterpoise to the ever-increasing ten- 
dency to determine beforehand the proper course 
of action in all circumstances by means of a law. 
On the other hand, it filled up the deficiencies and 
gaps that are a necessary feature of every written 
law. It is thus entirely misleading to speak of 
the Jewish religion as purely legal in character. 
The designation din, * law, 1 for the individual pro- 
visions applies exclusively to those religious duties 
which deal with definite actions that can be judici- 
ally formulated— what is prohibited or allowed. 
The din demands nothing but obedience; the 
ddbhdr ham-indsur lal-lSbh, on the other hand, 
appeals to the moral feeling, and thus recognizes 
morality as a necessary supplement to the law. 
The Ilftlakha gives numerous instances in which 
the individual cannot be punished according to 
law, but is guilty in the eyes of the law of God. 

In the midst of the work of recording the oral 
law there took place the great catastrophe which 
in A.D. 70 destroyed the State and the Temple of 
the Jews. The result of the dispersion of the 
Jews was that, since its external unity had ceased, 
Judaism anxiously sought to preserve its inner 
unity in law and custom. While up to this time 
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the object of all additions to and burdens on the 
law was to preserve the teaching of Judaism in- 
tact, the law now had the further task of pre- 
serving the very existence of the Jews os a people 
at all. The study of the law was now regarded 
as the highest religious duty and an equally valu- 
able, in fact a more valuable, substitute for the 
earlier sacrilice. If the traditions of tho Haggftdft 
played an important part in the consciousness of 
the people, the H&liiknft was the chief occupation 
of tho nigh schools in Palestine. They carefully 
sought not only to fix all the single provisions, hut 
in particular to preserve all those laws and customs 
which by force of circumstances had for a time— 
they lioued only for a time— fallen into disuse. 
'Afeibft ten Joseph [q.v.), who died as a martyr 
after the fatal issue of the rising of Bar Kokhba 
(a.d. 134), brought tho recording of tho oral teach- 
ing to a temporary end. He sought t-o arrange 
tho immense amount of material from two points 
of view : according to the matter in the form of a 
hook of law [Mishvd) and according to Bible verses 
in the form of a running commentary to the legal 
hooks of the Torah {Mid rank). After his death 
his pupils tried with all possible speed to close the 
record finally, so that the tradition might not bo 
lost by the violent death of other scholars. 'Akfba’s 
Mislma formed the bjisis on which his pupil It. 
Mfi’ir further improved, and after his death It. 
Yehftda, the patriarch (f c. 200), closed, the record, 
and created the Mishnil as a generally received 
book of law. Soon after, the Midrashim, which 
in their main contents went back to 1 Afcibaand his 
contemporaries, were completed. 

Their names (with the exception of a fnw which aro preserved 
only in fragments) are M'khiltd (on Exodus), Si/rd (on Leviti- 
cus), and Sift?. (on Numbers and Deuteronomy). These Midra- 
sh hn have not, however, bt>en any mure officially recognized 
than tho collection of traditions which has boon preserved to us 
under the name of Tdscfta. In attitude and (dm the TAsefla is 
Biinilar to tho Minima, hut it originated in other school and 
had accepted many traditions which are wanting or rejected in 
the latter. It is, therefore, a priceless Bouroe for the scientific 
investigation of the IlAlakha. The Mishnft and the T6seft4 
are divided into six portions : (1) synagogue worship and agri- 
culture : (2) sabbath and feast days ; (:i) law of marriage ; (4) 
civil and criminal law ; (5) templo rites ; and (G) laws of purity. 

Tho completed Mislma, which was composed in 
the Hebrew language, was taken by Riibh and 
Samuel to Babylon, and taught and explained in 
the institutions of learning founded by them there. 
The Palestinian schools also sought to explain the 
Mishnft, which, owing to its condensed method 
of expression, was often difficult to understand. 
These explanations in the Aramaic tongue, which 
are called G f mdrd, and which have been written 
down and collected, furnish more than a bare 
commentary to the Mishnft. In their outward 
form they are records of the discussions which 
took place in the schools during three centuries, 
and they preserve these in all their original 
vividness. In their contents, particularly in the 
Haggfidic portions, they aro a repertory of every- 
thing that the most distinguished representatives 
of Judaism during the period spoke, thought, felt, 
experienced, and knew. While the explanation 
of the Mishnft was not finished in Palestine, the 
Babylonian G e m&ra was completed alarnc A.D. 600. 
The Mislmft and the G e marft together were called 
the Talmud. Of the two Talmuas, the Babylonian 
became in practice the only authoritative one; 
the Palestinian (incorrectly called the Jerusalem 
Talmud) was not recognized, and was always much 
less studied. 

The Talmud os a wholo is not, strictly speaking, 
a law-book like the Mishnft ; it places the opposite 
opinions with their reasons beside each other and 
often leaves the debated question undecided. In 
spite of that, it brought Jewish law to a fixed 
system, and thus lent to Judaism the necessary 
inner unity. By means of it Judaism was re- 


moulded into the homogeneous mass which it 
presented during the whole of the Middle Ages. 
The Talmud allows a sphere of action to tho free- 
dom of thought altogether oat of proportion to 
that which is granted to the freedom of will or 
action. It does not demand blind obedience to tho 
law, but would recognize os valid only what is 
rationally deduced from the word of Scripture, 
and asks time and again in regard even to Biblical 
commands; Why has the Torah so ordered? It 
then adduces a logical or moral reason. Only in 
the case of very fow laws, for which a rational ex- 
planation could not be found {e.g., the red heifer 
[Nu 19]), is the authoritative command of God 
adduced as the ground of obligation. 

The Jewish law, as it found its final expression 
in the Talmud, has often been represented as 
an unbearable yoko. This designation, however, 
which is played upon as early as Sirach, indi- 
cates only the impression which tho law made 
on non- Jews, ami not the emotions with which 
the people themselves regarded it. Tho Jew ever 
found joy and satisfaction in the fulfilment of it, 
and coined for it tho special expression simhdh kl 
misvah, 1 joy in the commandment.’ 

The recognized benediction on occasions of fulfilling all tho 
more important religious provisions ran as follows : ‘ Praised bo 
thou, O (»od, who hast sanctified us by thy commandments ' ; 
and in tho daily evening prayer they said: ‘We rejoice in the 
words of thy teaching and the words of thy commandments 
now and evermore, for they are our life and the length of our 
days.’ 

It was not freedom from the law, but freedom in 
the law, that was the religious ideal of the Jews. 
They felt themselves morally free simply through 
the fact that they subjected themselves joyfully 
to the law, and recognized that it must bo obeyed 
even when it was not there. The patriarchs they 
regarded as especially virtuous because they hail 
kept the law even before it was given. It was nut 
Kant, therefore, who was the first- to teach the 
autonomy of morality. In one place we are told 
that he who keeps the commandments stands as 
high in God’s sight as if he had produced them 
out of himself (cf. F. Porles, ‘ Die Autonomie tier 
Sittlichkeit im jiid. Schrifttum,’ in Festschrift f ur 
Hermann Cohen, Berlin, 1912, pp. 103-108). 

It is true that the frequent ubg of petty casuistry, 
and especially the forced exegesis of the Talmud, 
repels us, but the Talmud ought not to be judged 
in this light alone. Emphasis should be laid on 
the fact that the morality of the Jews did not 
degenerate under its control, but rather became 
more rigorous. For the casuistry had almost 
ahvays the tendency to make the law more exact 
ing, and did not, as a rule, deal with moral so 
much as with legal and ritual questions, while 
morality was often appealed to os a supplement 
to the law. On the other hand, it was important 
that certain moral requirements, such as caro for 
the poor, the sick, and un buried dead, and even 
kindness to animals, were made laws in the 
Talmud. It is often alleged that all the laws aim 
at the well-being of the individual and of society, 
but it is quite as frequently emphasized that only 
the unselfish fulfilment of the law has moral value, 
and that the ennobling of humanity is the highest 
aim. Specially peculiar to the Judaism of tho 
Talmud is the conception of the rjiddilsh hash-shfim, 
* hallowing of tho divine name,’ according to which 
every Jew ought to witness for God by an 
exemplary life, and contribute towards His recog- 
nition among men. 

In spite of the fact that tho divine legislation as 
a whole was regarded as eternal and unchangeable, 
in individual cases tho temporary suspension and 
even the annulling of a law was recognized as 
justifiable and necessary. Sufficient ground for 
putting aside even Biblical commands was found 
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by the lawyers not only in danger to life or im- 
possibility of carrying out the law owing to a vis 
major , but also in intolerable inconvenience to the 
community, danger to the existence or repute of 
the religion, and collision with the laws of the 
State. The ‘dignity of man’ is also repeatedly 

t jivon as a reason for temporary suspension of a 
aw. 

When it was completed, the Talmud was adopted 
as the only authority in matters of religious law, 
and became, like the Mishna 300 years previously, 
the subject of study and exposition. Since it was 
not, of course, a law-book in tho strict sense of the 
term, definite rules had to bo laid down for judg- 
ing in cast s where the Talmud presented undis- 
solved differences of opinion. The need of 
codifying the extensive contents of the Talmud 
came more and more to the front. When the 
Karaites (q.v.) rejected the whole Talmud, and, 
in fact, the oral teaching altogether, and recog- 
nized the Torah alono as binding in matters of 
religious law, a code had to be formed which set 
forth plainly what was to be regarded as law in 
the Talmud and what only as individual opinion. 
Hence arose, from the 8tu to tho 9th cent., tho 
so-called JblldkhOth G'dGICth , compendium of the 
Talmud, which in outward form follows the 
Mishnfl, but attempts to make a better arrange- 
ment of the material according to subjects. This 
work, which originated from tho (i'fmtin, the 
heads of the liabylonian schools of tho time, did 
not obtain such an extensive circulation as the 
Hdlakh/ith of Isaac al-FasI, which was composod 
two centuries later. Al-FasI makes use of the 
Palestinian Talmud also to decide questions of 
religious law, and is much more independent than 
tho G*6nttn in laying down general rules, as well 
as in using them to obtain concrete results from 
tho discussions of the Talmud. The most original 
and important code of liabbinic Judaism is the 
Mishnm TOrilh of Moses Maimonides. Absolutely 
abandoning the dialectics and the order of the 
materials of the Talmud, he gives a strictly 
systematic exposition of the laws and the teaching 
of Judaism in fourteen books. In opposition to 
all his predecessors, he specifies neither his sources 
nor opposed opinions, and gives no reasons for his 
own decisions. On this account his work was very 
sharply attacked from many sides, although his 
opponents could not free themselves from his 
inlluenec. After him the first work to obtain 
far-reaching inlluenec was the Jur of Jacob ben 
Asher of the 14th cent., who, in fact, used 
Maimonides as his model, but produced a new 
and unique book of law, stating and discussing 
the contradictory opinions of the authorities after 
the Talmud. Tnis work remained tho undisputed 
authority for more than two centuries. It was 
only after the expulsion of the Jews from Spain 
and Portugal that the need for a new code more 
suited to the changed conditions made itself felt. 
To meet this need Joseph Qaro producod the 
Shulhun ' Aril kh, basing his work on the pur, but 
also consulting the rest of its predecessors. Joseph 
Qaro often proceeds very independently in his 
code, and his work on this account met with 
energetic opposition before it was generally 
accepted. The Polish Talmudists especially 
opposed it, one of whom, Moses Issorles, provided 
it with continuous glosses, which were then 

E rinted along with the work. A century later, 
owever, the Shulh&n ' Aril kh w'as the only 
authoritative code of Rabbinic Judaism, and it 
has remained so among the orthodox Jews to the 
present day. It had, m fact, contributed largely 
to the consolidation of Judaism, and w f as at the 
time of its production, when the Jewish com- 
munion threatened to break up, a historical 


necessity. Gradually, however, it became more 
and more a hindrance to free religious develop- 
ment, and, on the whole, its influence upon the 
culture, particularly of the Jews of eastern Europe, 
has been unfavourable. The efforts of the last 
century, therefore, towards the culture and re- 
form of Judaism have aimed at destroying the 
unrivalled authority of this work. 

Literature.— JK, arfct. ‘ Abrogation of Laws/ i. 181 ; ‘Accom- 
modation ot the Law/ i. 161 ; * Authority, Rabbinical/ ii. 837 ; 
‘Conflict of Laws, 1 iv. 2*24 ; ‘ Law, Civil/ vii. 633 ; ‘ l*w, Codifi- 
cation of,' vll. 63ft ; ' Oral Law/ lx. 4‘23 ; • Talmudic Law/ xii. 88 ; 
E. Schlirer, GJV* 11. 545-679, 'Life under the Law/ and 
against him I. Abrahams, in JQR xi. [1808-99] 626-642 ; W. 
Bousset, Die Religion den Judentnms im NT Zeitalter 
Berlin, luoo, pp. 130-163, and against him P. Perles, Roussel’s 
Religion des Judentnms . . . kritisch untereucht , do. 1903, 
passim ; R. T. Herford, Pharisaism , its Aim and its Method, 
London, 1912, passim ; S. Schcchter, Some Aspects of 
Rabbimo Theology, do. 1909, p. 116 ff. 

Felix Perles. 

LAW (Muhammadan).— T. INTRODUCTION.— 
i. Muslim canon law (sharfah or shar') and the 
sacred texts : Qur’an and tradition.— A Muslim 
is bound by religious regulations not only in the 
performance of his daily ritual prayers, the fast, 
the pilgrimage to Mecca, and otner religious acts, 
but also in the contraction and dissolution of 
his marriage, in commercial contracts, and, indeed, 
in all events of any importance in his domestic 
and social life. All these religious regulations 
form together a code of law which in Arabic is 
called the shan'ah or shar, lit. ‘the way* (viz. 
that which faithful Muslims must follow accord- 
ing to Allah’s will). Muslims believe that the 
regulations of this code depend not on human 
judgment, but entirely on Allah's inscrutable will. 
Originally the only sources from which the know - 
ledge of Allah’s law could be gained were the 
Qur’an and the sunnah. 

The Qur’an contains few regulations of a legis- 
lative character. It is true that in certain verses 
instructions are given as to how a Muslim must 
generally distinguish himself from an unbeliever, as 
to his chief duties, and some sins which ho must 
especially avoid ; but these regulations do not form 
a complete system. From tho beginning Muham- 
mad’s sunnah 1 was an indispensable supplement to 
the regulations of the Qnr’an. In the Qur’an, e.g., 
it is enjoined that a Muslim must perform his sat at 
( i.e . the daily ritual prayer, which consists princi- 
pally of praise of Allah, prostration, etc. ), but not 
now ho must fulfil this religious duty. In such a 
case Muhammad’s sunnah gave an explanation 
of the Qur’an. All Muslims have always per- 
formed the salat in tho same way as the Prophet 
had done before them, for Muhammad’s position 
as a preacher of the new religion and as the head 
of the Muslim community entailed that his fol- 
lowers should observe not only tho regulations 
which he gave as Allah’s will in the form of the 
Qur’an, but also his personal commands and 
example. 

After the death of Muhammad tho traditions 
concerning the deeds and sayings of tho Prophet 
and his companions, as well as the Qur’fin, were 
held in great respect; and the sunnah of these 
was an example worthy of following for the later 
Muslims, at least in so far as tho Prophet had 
approved either implicitly or expressly of their 
acts or sayings. A tradition is called in Arabic 
hadith , which commonly means ‘story,’ ‘communi- 
cation * ; in a special sense ‘ the Ivadith * means the 
wdiole sacred tradition. 

1 Tho word sunnah is often wrongly taken to mean ‘ tradition * 
(viz. regarding the deeds and sayings of the Prophet), but it 
really means the method of behaviour which is generally fol- 
lowed : the sunnah of a person means the ordinary line of 
conduct of the person, ana the sunnah of a people means the 
manners and customs of the people. Cf. C. Snouck Hurgronje, 
‘Le Droit inusulman,’ in RliR xxxvii. [18981 Off.; I. Qoldzliier, 
Muham. Studien, Halle, 1889-90, 11. Iff., 1 1 ff. 
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Originally the oral traditions were handed on from one 
generation to another. Many undertook long journeys in order 
to visit celebrated teachers of tradition in different lands and 
places, and to hear them relate their traditions. BosidcB the 
text (main) of a tradition, the names of the jiersons who had 
handed it on, from the latest narrator to the Prophet, were 
accurately learned by heart. The trustworthiness of these 
teachers was the guarantee for the correctness of their nar- 
rative, and therefore the portion of the tradition containing 
the names of tho teachers was called the ittnad or sanad, t.«. 

‘ the support* (viz. for the credibility of the traditions). Still, 
many of the Muslim traditions concerning Muhammad's eunnah 
are deliberately invented ; on this point a historical and critical 
examination loaves no possibility of doubt. Decisions were 
ascribed to the Prophet on questions of all kinds which did not 
become important to Muslims till long after his death. More- 
over, there are in currency numerous contradictory traditions. 
Apparently each party attributed to tho Prophet just what they 
held to be tho true conception. In the first century of IslAm 
there was serious controversy as to the trustworthiness of many 
traditions. Every one knew that there were many true and 
untrue traditions as to the sunnah of the Prophet, and the 
opposing teachers of tradition accused each other of lying. 
But, when the ritual, the doctrino, and the most important 
social and political Institutions had become definitely fixed, 
agreement was reached in wide spread circles as to the trust- 
worthiness of most traditions. When a tradition could not be 
brought into harmony with the generally current conceptions, 
it was regarded as false. Moreover, many successful attempts 
were made to harmonize contradictory traditions with tho 
prevailing conceptions, by means of ingeniously discovered 
explanations. 

Although there is no official and exclusively authoritative 
collection of Muslim traditions, there are six collections com- 
monly recognized in the orthodox world, viz. the ‘six bonks* 
or the ‘six fiihiha,’ i.e. the six ‘sound* or ‘authentic’ collec- 
tions. Two of these— the collection of traditions of al-Bukbari 
(t A.n. 266 = a.d. 870) and that of Muslim (f a.ii. 201 = A.D. 875)— 
are held in great honour by orthodox Muslims. The other four 
are those of Abu Dawud, al-Tirmidhi, al-Nasa’i, and Ibn M4Jah. 

The Shi'ltes do not reject tho authority of Muhammad's 
Biinnah, hut differ in opinion from the orthodox Muslims as 
to the trustworthiness of many traditions relating to it. They 
have their own collections of traditions.* 

2. The fiqh and the fiqh-schools.— By the 'ilm 
al-fiqh (‘ science of the fiqh’) is meant the science 
of the regulations contained in the sacred texts. 
It was not enough to know only tho literal con- 
tents of the Qur’an and the traditions ; it was also 
necessary to know in what sense these texts were to 
bo understood, and how the commands and prohibi- 
tions which they contained were to lie applied in 
different circumstances. The scholars who occupied 
themselves with this study of the ,/fyA(Mie faqiks) 
have given an extraordinary extension to the orig- 
inal meaning of the regulations of the Qur’an and 
of the traditions. They could find answers in the 
sacred texts to all possible questions of the law, 
and in this way the study of the fiqh lias produced 
a vast system of legal casuistry worked out in 
every detail. 

Since the opinions of scholars as regards the rules 
to be deduced from tho Qur’an and tho traditions 
disagreed in many respects, there grew up in a 
short time different ^A-schools, each having its 
own views as to uuestions of detail. Such a school 
was called madhhab (‘party’). There were at 
first a great many of these schools • each fac/lh 
of any importance ‘had his own madhhab. 

The rise, development, and ultimate fate of the 
different inn dh hubs were dependent to a great ex 
tent on accidental circumstances; and the favour 
of the Government often had a sjHJcial influence 
on their reputation. If the judges and magis- 
trates in a Muslim land were chosen by preference 
from among the followers of a particular madhhab, 
many people joined that /fy/t- school, until change 
in the Government exercised fresh influence 
in an opposite direction. In the course of time 
most of the old schools lost their significance, 

1 See further I. Goldziher, ' tjber die Entwicklung des IJadith,' 
in Muham. Stud. ii. 1-274, alio ‘Neue Materialen zur Litteratnr 
des Uberliefcrungswesens beiden Muhammeiianern.'ln ZDMG 
1. [1890] 406-600, and * licit rage zur Littcraturgesch. der Shift 
und der Hunuitisrheu Polemik,’ in tfIFA W . phil.-hlst. Kl., 1874 ; 
W. Marinis, Le Taqrxb de En-Uaxcawi tradnil et annoti, Paris, 
1001 ; E. Salisbury, ‘ Contributions from Original Sources to the 
Knowledge of Muslim Traditions,' in J A OS, 1862, pp. 60-142; 
A. Sprenger, ' tlbcr das Tr&ditioiiBwcsen bei den Arabern/ in 
ZDMG x. 11856] 1-17 ; art. ‘ yadith * in El ii. 


until they finally had no followers at all. Only 
the four schools of Alai JJnnlfah (I* a.h. 150= 
A.D. 707), Malik ibn Anas (*f a.h. 179 = a.d. 795), 
al-Shfili'i (f A.H. 204 = A.D. 820), und Ibn Uanbal 
(t A.H. 241 = A. T>. 855) have retained adherents in 
the orthodox Muslim world down to the present 
day. 

One of the extinct school* is that of Dawud ibn ’All (t A.n. 270 

a.d. 883), the %ahiriyah , i.e. the party which prided itself on 
holding to the ‘outward sense '(f«/uY) of the text.* Nawawi, 
an Arabic writer of the 7th cent, a.ii., mention! six fuih - 
schools held in repute in his time, a two of which were the 
Zdhiriyah and the school of SufyAn al-Thawri (f a.ii. 161 = 
a.d. 777); but the formerly famous school of al-A\vy.a'i (f a.h. 
157 = a.d. 773) In Syria was by that time extinct. It is true that 
the value of the system of al-Awza’i was not less than that of 
thor madhhab* , but, since its adherents lived in more or less 
remote places, far from the great caravan roads and from the 
route of tho pilgrims going to Mecca, their opinions on the 
Jiqh gradually passed out of consideration.# The madhhab 
of Jarir al-Tabari (the Jaririyah), more famous as a chronicler 
(t a.h. 310= a.d. 022), had at that time also disappeared. 

As to tho /tyA-schools which still exist the following points 
may he noted. 

(1) The school of Ahu Ilanifah owed its great influence in 
later centuries especially to the Turkish Osman Sultans, who 
in the 16th cent, obtained authority over so important a part of 
the orthodox Muslims. From the beginning this dynasty showed 
exceptional preference for the IJanifltic system, and tins madh- 
hab is still dominant in Turkey and In all lands in which Turkish 
influence Is felt. It has also spread in Central Asia (Turkestan, 
Bukhara, Samarkand) ami in Hindustan, so far as tho popula- 
tion there has accepted IslAm as the result of the former Muslim 
invasions. 

(2) Tho school of al-Rhftfl’I was hosed specially on tho authority 
and influence of the ‘Abb&sld Khalifa. Tho Sliiifl’ites had ob- 
tained a considerable supremacy in tho centre of the Muslim 
lands In the Middle Ages, and their reputation still continued 
to increase until, in tho Hith cent., tho i,t unit! tic school came to 
tho front under Turkish influence. Even after this time the 
Shafl'itic school continued to possess many adherents, oven in 
8yria, Egypt, and West Arabia, in which hinds the Uanlfltio 
school only was accepted as the nlliriu] one in public matters ; 
t.g., the Judges and ruling personages who were sent from 
Turkey to these lands were all Hanifltic, hut the original popula- 
tion still continued to order its religious and domestic life accord- 
ing to the regulations of the Shafl'itic school, and the study of 
the Shafl'itic Jiqh- hooks continued to flourish. The Shafl’itic 
school is also dominant In the Straits Settlements, the Malay 
border districts of Siam, and tho whole Indian Archipelago, 
as well as in the coast districts of Hindus) an (Malabar and Uoro- 
inandel), on the Persian Gulf, ami in South Arabia (especially in 
J.laijrauiaut). In German East Africa it is the most important ; 
only a minority of the Muslim population there belong to the 
heretical lhai.litrs. Followers of the Shafl'itic school are also 
to be found in Daghestan, and In some parts of Central Asia. 1 * 

(8) The school of Malik ibn Anas flourished originally at 
Medina. Later on, it spread over the whole of the west of 
Islam, not only in the north-west of Africa (Tunis, Algiers, 
Morocco, formerly also in Spain), but over the whole of Africa, 
so far as it gradually accepted Islam. Even In Egypt the 
Malikitic school has many adherents. It has the same position 
In Upper Egypt bh the Shafl'itic has in Lower Egypt. 

(4) The school of Ibn ^luubul has always been tho least im- 
portant; it has never had many adherents, and will probably 
completely disappear in time, like so many other Jhi/i-schooln. 
At present I.Iiuibalites are found In Central Arabia, in tbe 
interior of Oman, and on the Persian Gulf. Besides this, tho 
followers of this school are found sporadically in Baghdad, in 
some towns of Central Asia, and In some districts (among others, 
in Syria) which do not lie on the great trade-routes. It is wortlu 
of notice that tho Wahhabi ten, who are generally considered 
heretics, prefer to be taken for llunhalitc* ; they often appeal 
to Ibn Tanniyah in order to defend their particular concopiiom-, 
which are in conflict with the requirements of modern life 
generally obtaining in the orthodox Muslim world. Tins 
scholar, though in many respects quite Independent, belonged 
to the Haubalite school.* 

The differences of opinion between tbe fiqh - 
schools did not turn on fundamental points. It 
has been alleged, indeed, that Abu (lanifnh tried 
by preference to establish the rules of the fiqh in 
agreement with his own opinions on morality and 
justice, while other faqihs (especially Dawud ilm 
’All and Ibn Istanbul) kept strictly to the letter of 
the sacred texts. An unprejudiced comparison of 

* For this school of. I. Goldzihcr, Die fAhiriftn, ihr Lehr- 
system und ihre Gesehiclxte, Leipzig, 1884. 

2 Of. Biographical Dictionary of Illustrious Men, by el-Naic- 
awi, ed. F. Wiisteufeld, Gottingen, 1842-47, p. 288. 

* Cf. Mxuiaddtitd, ed. M. J. de Goeje, Leyden, 1870, p. 144. 

* As to Hhafl’itic Muslims in South Africa sec, among others, 
O. Snouck Hurgronje, Mekka, The Hague, ISS8-89, Ii. 2JKlff. 

* Cf. I. Gobi zi her, in ZDMG lii. (lsj>s| 155-100 ; and D. B. Mac- 
donald, Development of Muslim Theology, Jurisprudence, and 
Constitutional Theory, London, 1903, p. 273 IT. 
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the various systems of fiqh shows, however, that 
this view is exaggerated, and that in general all 
Muslim scholars followed very much the same 
methods of establishing the ./fyA-ruies. Diirerence 
of opinion existed only on questions of detail. 

Even the controversy between the earlier scholars 
on the question whether the qiyds was permissible 
raised no serious deep-seated diirerence of opinion. 
Qiyds means literally * measuring off.* What was 
intended was reasoning by analogy— the application 
to similar cases of regulations which in the Qur’ftn 
or in the tradition were given only with rcferonce 
to special circumstances. 

An exatuplu of qiyds is the following. A Muslim Is forbidden 
in the Qur'an (H. 276-279, iii. 125, lv. 159, xxx. 38), as well «.b in 
tradition, to make himself indebted for riba, i.e. not only usury, 
but every demand of interest. In the traditions In which the 
prohibition of Lho Quran it* explained in more detail, ribd is 
forbidden only if a Muslim carries on a business with gold, silver, 
and some kinds of merchandise which were formerly the usual 
objects of trade in Arabia. Homo faqihs thought Lhut it was 
right to hold strictly to the letter of these traditions: * ribd ,* 
they said, * is forbidden only to any one engaged in the trades 
expressly mentioned in these sacred texts ; for, if the demanding 
of interest was not permitted in other cases as well, this would 
have been clearly expressed.’ Others thought that here the 
qiyds (analogy) must be applied, and that ribd must be regarded 
as equally forbidden in other cases of the same nature. 1 * 
Those who rejected the qiyds accused their oppo- 
nents of misrepresenting and derogating from the 
laws of Allah by following their own fallible human 
‘ insight’ (ra’y). The enemies of Abfl ^Tanlfah, c.g., 
charged him and his followers with establishing the 
fiqh- rules solely on the basis of ra'y and qiyds, and 
with neglecting the study of the tradition. 1 Iblis ’ 
(Satan), they said, ‘was the first who had been 
guilty of such arbitrary arguments.’ An appeal 
was made even to the Prophet, and it was main- 
tained that he himself had already expressly for- 
bidden the qiyds and all such kinds of reasoning. 
Still, the qiyds was in the end generally recog- 
nized by all orthodox fwfi hs as permissible. As a 
matter of fact, it had never been possible to exclude 
analogy, and oven those who had most pridod them- 
selves on keeping exclusively to the literal sense of 
the texts, such as the Zfthirites, had been them- 
selves compelled in many cases to draw conclusions 
from the holy texts by means of argument (they 
then used to maintain Unit their conclusion was 
already ‘included’ [mafih urn] in the text, and, 
therefore, had not to bo deduced from it by means 
of argument). 3 

There are sumo special methods of argument which have not 
found general favour among orthodox faqihs, viz. the istihsdn 
(i.e. to reckon something k asan, ‘good’), which was used by 
Abu H.inifah and his school, and a similar method of reasoning 
of MAlik ihn Anas, the istifld fy (i.e. judgment that something is 
for general good). Both methods hud apparently as their object 
the establishment of fiqh-ru\va by the abandonment of analogy, 
thus departing from the regulations of the holy textB. Both Aliii 
ljanifah and MAlik thought this sometimes necessary, if holding 
fast to the letter of the law gave rise in exceptional cases to 
injustice, or was even quite impossible, liut most faqihs 
rejected these istihsdn and isti^ldh, and thought none qualified 
to depart in so arbitrary a munupr from the" usual rules, even 
though it might appear to be for the general good. Another 
method which was not generally favoured was the istiffrdb 
(lit. * seek connexion with ’), which was especially practised by 
al-ShAfl’I, and with certain restrictions also by Abu tfanifah. 
This istiqhab meant that a doubtful situation was connected 
with a previous position of circumstances, and that the regula- 
tions which held good in the latter case were regarded as applic- 
able in the former also. Suoh a position of doubt may arise if 
any one remains absent so long that his existence becomes 
uncertain. The lianifltes apply the istifhdb only when the 
question arises of the retention of rights which have been 
already obtained. The BhAfl'ite* do so even with regard to the 
acquirement of new rights. If, e.g.. any one dies after the 
existence of his blood. relation has become uncertain, then, 
according to the Hanifites, the latter has no right to his estate ; 
but the Sn&fTites do not recognize this limitation, and, according 
to them, the usual rules of inheritance obtain in such a case, 
just as if the existence of the abeent party was certain.* 


1 Cf. I. Gohlziher, Die %dhiriten , p. 41 f. 

* Of. 0. Hnouek Hurgronje’s review of Goldziher’s DU %dhi- 
riten in LOPh 1. [1884] 421-426. 

* For istifrsdn, Utifldfr, and taiyfuib of. I. Goldziher, ‘ Das 
Prinzip des istifh&b in der muham. Gesetzwissenschaft/ in 
WZKM i. [1887] 228-236. 


Fundamental departures from the doctrine of the 
four ytyA-schools are not found even among the 
Shiites and other heretical sects. Although each 
of these sects has its own doctrine in matters of 
fiqh, and this differs in many points from the 
opinions of the orthodox schools, the points of 
difference are generally limited to the samo kind 
of dotails as those on which even the four orthodox 
/^A-schools differ. The controversy which pro- 
duced the heretical parties in Isl&m was not con- 
cerned with the fiqh, but rather with questions of 
the faith (kaldm [o.v.]) and with the political 
question who should be the head of the Muslim 
community as the direct successor of the Prophet. 

Orginaliy each frtqih. of anv importance could, 
consider himself qualifiod to deduce the Jiqh from 
the Qur’an and tradition, but after the rise of the 
/gA-schools independent criticism of the sacred texts 
gradually ceased, and it became more and more 
usual to join the madhhab which was locally re- 
cognized as authoritative. 

Nevertheless, for a long time some very learned faqihs main- 
tained their own judgment on matters of fiqh. In the 3rd 
cent, there arose some more or less independent madhhabs ; 
And several scholars, though they associated themselves in 
general with the opinions of an already established school, still 
considered themselves qualified to depart in some points of 
secondary importance from the views of its founder. Abu 
Yusuf and Muhammad ibn Hasan al-Shaihani, e.n., who belonged 
to the followers of Abu Hamfah, had in many canes different 
conceptions from those of their muster. Even al-Tabari and 
D&wud ibn 'Ali might be regarded as followers of the Shafl'itio 
school, though they hod generally a wholly independent con- 
ception of the fiqh. 

Later it became the general conviction in the 
orthodox Muslim world that schojar* us well as 
laymen were bound to taqlkl (lit. ‘ to invest with 
authority,’ i.e. to acknowledge that the rules of 
the fiqh had already been established in an 
authoritative manner). Such a person, for whom 
the rules of a /^-school had binding authority, 
was called muqallid (i.e. one who held others in 
authority). The earlier scholars, on the contrary, 
who hail themselves deduced the fiqh from the 
holy texts, were afterwards called mujtahids (lit. 
‘people who had toiled strennously" ), and the 
search for the true sense of the sources to which 
they had applied themselves was called ijtihdd 
(i.e. lit. * to be zealous and take trouble,’ hero in 
the sjiecial sense of * exorting themselves in order 
to determine the rules of the fiqh’). 

Muslim writers generally distinguish three kinds of mujtahids, 
because they think that not every one has been equally capable 
of independent judgment on matters of the fiqh : (I) ‘Till the 
third century after the hijrahf they say, ' there were general 
or unlimited mujtahids, who wore so learned and acute that 
they could deduce the fiqh from the eourcee quite indepen- 
dently. To these belong the founders of the fiqh- schools, and 
some of their contemporaries. (2) After thle time there were 
Htill mujtahids, but these were independent only within certain 
limits. Though they established new rules for ./b/A-questions, 
which were not yet sufficiently settled, they apparently con- 
sidered themselves bound by the principles of their school, 
and thus only built on the foundations laid by the master. ' 
This second class of mujtahids were called 1 mujtahids of 
madhhabs \ (3) Later, when no more now rules were established, 
the necessity still remained, for some time, for a certain kind 
of ijtihdd, for in each JfyA-sohool there was much diversity of 
opinion on questions of subordinate importance between the 
scholars of the madhhab , and contradictory traditions con- 
cerning the opinions of Lhs founder of the school had often 
been brought into circulation. Scholars, such as Nawawi, who 
had settled which of these different opinions in the madhhab 
deserved the preference, were thus regarded by later Muslims 
as also in a certain sense mujtahids : they had ‘weighed up’ 
the contradictory decisions, and settled which of them must 
be regarded os the ‘heaviest’ (al+djifr ) , i.e. the best. They 
were mujtahids of the third close. 1 

All later faqihs are, according to the general 
conviction of orthodox Muslims, only muqallids , 
who are in all respects bound by the utterances 
of the former mujtahids . Those who hold a 
different opinion on this point, such as the 
Wahhftbites, are regarded as heretic. The 
Wahhibites condemn the taqlld\ their scholars 

1 Of. 0. Snouck Hurgronje’s review of Sachau’i Muham. 
JtUeht, In ZD MO liU. [1869] 140 ff. 
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consider themselves still constantly bound by the 
duty of independent study of the sacred texts. 
Among the Shi’ites also mujtahids are still found 
who are qualified to judge in matters of religiou 
on their own authority. 

Every orthodox Muslim is, therefore, bound by 
the regulations of his jfyA-school, and the fiqh- 
books have become the law-books for later 
generations. The Quran and the collections of 
tradition are, it is true, always held in high 
honour as holy texts, but it is not possible to 
know what doctrine may be deduced from these 
sacred sources except by means of the /ffA-books. 
The fqh- books are still studied in all Muslim 
lands. In later timcH Mecca has, in a special 
degree, become the centre of the study of the 
fqh , and in the great mosque of Mecca instruction 
in the fqh, according to the method of the Middle 
Ages, is given almost uninterruptedly by various 
scholars. 1 * 

The great majority of Muslims cannot consult 
the fqh- books for themselves, and must, therefore, 
use the explanation of a faqlh , who is qualified to 
give a fatwd , when they wish to know what the 
law prescribes in cases which are not of daily 
occurrence. A fatwd is a professional opinion on 
/^/i-niattors, generally couched in the form of 
question and answer. A scholar who gives such 
fatwds is in consequence called mufti , and any one 
who is recognized as a competent faqlh , so that 
his legal advice is asked when occasion arises, 
may bo regarded as a mufti. Besides this, there 
are in Muslim lands official muftis paid by the 
Government to advise the public, and, when 
necessary, also the Government itself, as to the 
law. In some places, where adherents of different 
/(/A -schools are constantly found, the Government 
even appoints a separate mufti for each madhhab. 
The contents of tlie fatwds are obtained from the 
fqh- books, since the muftis, like all other scholars, 
are only muqallids . Sometimes, among the 
questions submitted to a mufti , are found situa- 
tions which are new in Muslim society, and 
subjects which have become important for the 
Muslims only under the later influence of Western 
civilization ; in such cases the muftis must decide 
how the old rules are to be applied in the changed 
circumstances. In the /^A-books of later date 
consideration is given, so far as is necessary, to 
the fatwds which relate to new situations. 3 

The general conviction of orthodox Muslims 
nowadays is that the doctrine of each of the four 
/fyA-schools represents a correct view of the canon 
law. At first the scholars disputed hotly on the 
fqh, and their adherents often showed signs of 
great intolerance. For a long Mine bitter ani- 
mosity existed between the teachers in the holy 
towns in Arabia and the faqihs in the conquered 
territory (especially in ’Iraq). Those who lived 
at Mecca and Medina would have liked to keep 
the monopoly of the sacred science in their own 
hands. They tried in every possible way to throw 
ridicule and suspicion on their rivals, who were 
frequently not even of pure Arabian descent (Abu 
Rainfall, c.g., was of Persian blood). Both parties 
deluged each other with a flood of abusive names. 
Although the majority of the people were not 

1 Of. O. Snouck Hurgronje, Mekka. Jl. 282 IT., and The 
Achehnese , Eng. tr., Leyden, 1900, it. Iff.; P. Artuinjnn, 
L’Eruteignement , la doctrine ct la vie dans les universiUs 
mueulmane » d’ Egypt* , Paris. 1907. 

* For the fatwds and their contents, which are often im- 
portant, see 0. Snouck Hurgronje, Mekka, ii. 288, 240, also 

‘Eln arab. Be leg xum heutigen Sklavenlmndel in Singapore,’ 
in ZDMG xlv. [1891] 896-402, ‘lets over verjaring in hefc 
Moehamm. rechfc,* in Tijdachr. Bataviaasch Genooleeh. xxxix. 
[1897] 481-467, and 'Islam und Phonograph,’ ib. xllL [1900J 
898-427 ; I. Goldziher, * Ober elne Formel in der jiid. Respon* 
•enlitteratur und in den inuham. Fetw&s,’ in ZDMG lili. [1899] 
945-062. 


entirely acquainted with the details of the prob- 
lems of scholarship, nevertheless, in places where 
the followers of different schools came into con- 
tact with each other, collisions often took place 
which gave rise to stroet fights and mutual per- 
secution. 

In spite of this, the controversial questions con- 
cerning the fqh did not cause permanent divisions 
in Islam. On the contrary, the conviction gradu- 
ally arose in orthodox circles that the dilfercnco 
of opinion between the /^A-schools must be 
regarded not as a misfortune, but rather uh a 
situation willed by God Himself. It is, they 
thought, apparently possible and permissible to 
hold different opinions os to various /?7/ A- rules 
of secondary importance. Thus, if one school 
cherished a less rigorous opinion concerning a 
command or prohibition than the other schools, 
it was proper for the faithful to regard this as in 
some degree a blessing, since the less rigorous 
opinion could apparently also be defended with 
good reason. A tradition says that the Prophet 
himself declared: ‘The difference of opinion in 
my community is a proof of God’s mercy/ 

Each Muslim has to give the preference to tho 
observance of the regulations of his own fiqh- 
school, and only under exceptional circumstances 
is an appeal made to the divergent doctrine of 
another madhhab. This appeal is also called 
taqlid (in this case the recognition that the rules 
of another school are authoritative on a special 
point), and is held permissible under certain 
conditions for laymen. 

The following is an example. According to the KhifTilcH, 
children under age can be given in marriage only bj’ thuir 
father or grandfather. In Acbeh, where the Sh&fl'itic madhhab 
is usually followed, it was the ancient national custom not to 
allow children to remain unmarried until their majority. Now, 
if it happens that the father and the grandfather of children 
under age are dead, the difficulty Is solved by means of taghd, 
appealing to the HauiQtes, who declare that even distant 
blood-relations are also competent to give children in marriage 
during their minority.! 

Passing from one madhhab to another is not 
always approved of. There are Turkish scholars 
who permit those who follow the Sliafi'itic or 
another madhhab to liecome IJaniiites, but forbid 
ljani files to go over to another //7/A- school. Such 
transference to another madhhab is scarcely ever 
found except when there is some exceptional 
reason for it— e.g., when any one leaves his 
native country and goes to live in a land where 
the majority of the inhabitants belong to another 
^rTyA-soliool. In places such as Mecca, where the 
adherents of the different yZyA-schools constantly 
come in contact with each other, transference to 
another madhhab is found, if, c.g., a man ami 
woman who belong to different y^A-schools wish 
to marry. 

3 . The ‘u^fil al-fiqh* (i.e., the sources or 
foundations of the fiqh). — The fqh is based on 
four infallible foundations: (I) Allah’s word — the 
Qur’iin ; (2) the words and deeds of the Prophet— 
sunnat ul-nabi ; (3) the general agreement of 
feeling among orthodox scholars — ijma ; and (4) 
the analogy --qiyds. Each of these foundations 
supplies a guarantee that the doctrine of the. 
///A -schools is really in agreement with (lie will 
of Allah. They are called the uqfrt al-fqh (lit. 
‘roots of the fqh'). The name/«ra (‘branches’) 
is used to designate tho rules of the fqh based on 
these usid. 

( 1 ) The, Qur'an.— As has been stated above, the 
qiyas originally was not generally recognized as 
a permissible method of establishing the fqh, nor 
has the infallibility of sunnah and ijma been 
recognized from the beginning. But none could 
contest the authority of the Qur’fln, which, accord- 

l For further particulars cf. O. Snouck Hurgronje, The 
Achehnese , i. 844 ff., und see also § 5 (a), below. 
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tag to Muslim opinion, contained Allah’s own 
words, nor was there later any doubt that 
Muhammad liad accurately delivered God’s word. 

According to tradition, the Prophet had, with the help of the 
angel Gabriel, repeatedly collated the sacred text with the 
original preserved in heaven, and the Qur’&n roust thus be re- 

S arded as a completely trustworthy source of All&h's will. It 
i true that some of the verses contradict each other, but It 
generally appeared possible to give an interpretation of the 
contradictory texts which brought thorn into harmony ; and, if 
this was not possible, it was assumed that the one verse of the 
Qur’&n was cancelled by the other. 

(2) The 8tmmh. — From the very beginning the 
sunnnhoi the Prophet passed in general as a guide 
for all Muslims. Hut Muhammad was not re- 
garded by his contemporaries as infallihlo. He 
was often subjected to severe opposition, even from 
his most loyal adherents, and, indeed, did not him- 
self make any claim to infallibility. On the con- 
trary, he often took pains to declare expressly that 
he was only a fallible man like every one else ; ho 
could achieve only one miracle which none else 
could accomplish — the communication of Allah’s 
revelation. 

After the death of the Prophet, also, It occasionally happened 
that customs which he had expressly permitted to his followers, 
or of which he hod himself given the example, wero rejected 
and regarded as contrary to the true spirit of Islam. 

The mtrt'aA-marriage is an example. According to several 
traditions, the Prophet had permitted some Muslims to contract 
temporary marriages— e.g., on the occasion of expeditions. For 
this purpose a sum of money or other goods was given to a 
woman, and a marriage was contracted with her for a definite 
period, after the expiration of which tho marriage was again 
dissolved. This kinn of marriage is know n as mut ah (' to make 
use of’). The second Khalif, 'Umar, forbade these temporary 
marriages ; he apparently regarded them as practically fornica- 
tion : 4 Let no one be brought to me who has married a wife for 
a limited period,' ho said, 'for, if so, I will have him stoned. 1 
According to a later tradition, the Prophet himself withdrew 
Ids permission. Orthodox Muslims regard wufaA-marriagea as 
forbidden ; the Shi ites still continue to regard them as per- 
missible.! 

But later Muslims bc^an to idealize tho Prophet. 
They could not admit tuat he had been subject to 
mistakes and weaknesses just like other men, and 
they could not allow that any doubt existed on 
this point. It was necessary to have full security 
that men were not following an erroneous line 
when they accepted the sunn ah of the Prophet. 
An attempt was modo to find proofs for the infalli- 
bility f Lsinnh) of the Prophet, and it was thought 
that this could he discovered in many verses of the 
Qur’an — e.g ., in those in which God enjoins obedi- 
ence not only to Himself, hut also to Muhammad, 
II is representative. There was also a tradition 
which made the Prophet declare expressly : ‘ My 
community shall not err when they hold fast in 
everything to Allah's hook and to my sunnah .* 
According to Muslim theory, the sunnah. of the 
Prophet consists of three elements: (1) his qawl 
(decisions) ; (2) his ji'l (manner of conduct) ; and 

(3) his sukiit or taqrlr (tacit approbation of the 
deeds and words of others). 

Generally behaviour according to the sunnah of the Prophet 
is as indispensable a duty for a Muslim as obedience to the 
regulations of the Qur'an. The only exception to the general 
rule is formed by those coses in which God had permittedexoep- 
tional freedom to His messenger ; e.g., Muhammad hod more 
than the number of wives permitted by the law, and in such 
special cases it is naturally regarded as forbidden to follow the 
example of the Prophet. 'Some European writers have errone- 
ously imagined that what the sunnah prescribes ha.* not a bind- 
ing power in the same degree as a command in the QuF&n. On 
tho contrary, Muslim scholars even assume that some regula- 
tions of the Qur’an are altered or cancelled by later decisions or 
acts of the Prophet which contradict them. In Qur’&n, ii. 17(5, 
e.q,, it is ordained that legacies may always be left to parents 
and near blood-relations ; but this rule is regarded ns cancelled, 
because, later on, according to tradition, after the regulation of 
inheritance ah mteslato , Muhammad said: ‘No will may bo 
made for tho benefit of heirs whose share in tho estate is fixed.' 
Although the Qur'&n, xxiv. 2, prescribes only soourging as the 
punishment for fornication, adulterers must, according to the 


i On the so-called mut'ah see O. A. Wllken, Das Matriarchat 
(das Millie rrecht)bei den alien Arabem , Leipzig, 1884, op. 9-16 ; 
and J. Wellhausen, 1 Die Ehe bel den Arabem/ in GGN, 1893, 
p. 464 ff. 


canon law, be in some cases stoned to death. This last punish- 
ment is based exclusively on the sunnah of the Prophet, which 
in this case has altered the regulation of the Qur’&n. 

(3) The ijma'.—My the time that a firm convic- 
tion had been formed in the schools as to the main 
rules of the fiqh, thin general feeling began to be 
regarded as a new argument for tho validity of the 
doctrine. It was declared to be impossible that 
rules as to which all fuqihs had tho same opinion 
could be based on error, and thus the ijma (‘general 
agreement of opinion ’) of the scholars must be an 
incontrovertible proof of the correctness of their 
views. There could, so men thought, no longer bo 
any doubt, even as to subjects on which there was 
originally a difference of opinion, so soon as all 
scholars were agreed on them. Their unanimous 
opinion must for the future be reverenced by every 
one as the truth. 

The doctrine of the infallibility of tho fjrniV at first met with 
milch opposition. Many refused to concede binding authority 
in religious matters to the opinions of fallible men, even when 
they were agreed in their judgment. Nevertheless a tradition 
arose later, according to which tho Prophet himself had de- 
clared : 4 My people shall never be unanimous in error.' It was 
also thought possible to find arguments for this opinion in some 
verses of the Qur'an. In iv. 115, e.g., punishment is threatened 
on UioHe 4 who separate themselves from the Prophet ’ ami 4 do 
not follow the way of the faithful,' and this 4 way of tho faithful,' 
it was said, was obviously nothing else than that for which 
unanimity had been already obtained in Islam. 

The earlier Muslims hud already attached great importance to 
the ijma' of 4 thu companions of the Prophet 1 (qahubah). It was 
thought that those who belonged to the generation whioh had 
been so extraordinarily favoured by tho blessing of personal 
acquaintance with Muhammad must have been completely per- 
meated by the true spirit of Islam, and it was thuB impossible 
that they could have been unanimous in error. Later on, Malik 
ibn Anus laid special emphasis on the general agreement of 
opinion of the scholars of Medina. In that holy city, he thought, 
the itmnaA of Islam must have undoubtedly been preserved in 
its purest form. Thus, when all the scholars in the city of tho 
Prophet were agreed in their opinion, this could not he' errone- 
ous. Others applied the same reasoning to the ijma' of tho 
scholars in both the holy towns — Medina and Mecca. In tho 
end, however, consideration had to be given al*o to Lhe/a 7 iA* 
in other places. There was no sufficient reason for limiting the 
authority of the ijma' exclusively to tho opinion of the tfahabah 
and the scholars in the holy cities. Thus Lho ijma' came to 
mean in Islam the agreement of all scholars who could be 
regarded as competent to judge in mutters of religion. 

The ijma must be regarded as the most important 
of the u$fd. It became in the end the infallible 
basis for the whole doctrine of Islam. 1 It gave 
Muslims security also that tho fgh was correctly 
deduced from tho sacred texts. It is true that-, 
with regard to many details of the canon law, thero 
remained a difference of opinion Ik; tween the four 
/fjA-schools ; but, as has already been noticed, all 
orthodox Muslims came later to recognize that as 
to these questions different opinions were possible. 
It was agreed that the doctrine of each of the four 
madhhabs gave a corroet view of tho canon law, 
and, in consequence, it was possible to say that the 
ijma itself had sanctioned even those regulations 
as to which the four/qj/i-schools cherished different 
opinions. Moreover, everything which afterwards, 
under changed circumstances, became a rule was 
lielu to be justified when all wore- agreed about it. 
Customs and doctrines cannot be heresies for the 
true Muslim, provided that all orthodox faqlhs 
sanction them, even if they are not based on the 
Qur’an or the sunnah. Those who do not honour 
customs sanctioned by the ijma , such as the Wall- 
habites, are regarded by the orthodox Muslim as 
heretics. 

(4) The qiyds.—Qi the different methods of 
argument according to which some rules of the 
fiqh were established only the qii/ds was recog- 
nized as a fourth infallible foundation for the jiqh. 
The other methods, such as LstUuuin, istislCth , and 
istishdb, were not approved by the majority of 
Muslim scholars. 

i See especially 0. Snouck Hurgronje, 4 Le Droit musulman/ 
in HUH xxxvii. [1898] 15 ff.; I. Goldziher, ‘Die lleligion des 
Iilamu/ in Die Kultur der Oegenmrt, Leipzig, 1906, 1. iff, 
lit haif-vol., pp. 105-107. 
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To prove that the Jlqh might really be batted on analogy, an 
appeal woe mode to various texts of the Qur’&n and tradition. 
According to some traditions, the Prophet had instructed 
Mu'adh, nis governor of Yaman, to keep in general to the 

S ur’an and the aunnah, but, in cases in which this was not pos- 
ble, to behave according to the analogy of these sacred texts. 
Since, later on, all orthodox scholars were agreed (hat the qiyde 
was permissible, no further doubt on the point was possible. 
Thus, for later generations In the orthodox Muslim world, the 
doctrine that the qiyas is a fourth infallible foundation of the 
fiqh is based on ijmd‘. 

Home orthodox scholars were of opinion that the general 
custom (*ur/) should also be regarded as a basis for the fiqh. As 
a matter of fact., many faqihn, from ancient times, hail been 
careful, in establishing the regulations of the Jlqh, to take into 
consideration the general customs of Muslims ; but it has never 
become a rule to regard tho 'urf as a fifth infallible foundation 
of the fiqh.* 

Muslim writers have written extensive works about the ufiil 
al-fiqh , whioh treat of the different methods by means of which 
the rules of the fiqh may be established. Most faqihs make no 
special study af this science, but content themselves with tho 
condensed statements as to the uful which may be found in tho 
/7/1-books. 

4. Summary of the contents of Muslim canon 

law. — The chief regulations of Muslim canon law 
may be divided into two classes : (1) those regard- 
ing religious worship and ritual duties ; and (2) 
those regarding civil, penal, and public law. 

The regulations belonging to the first class deal 
in the first place with the five ' ihaddt. , i.e. the 
ritual actions by which Allah is to be worshipped. 
They are (i.)the $alat (the ritual prayer, mainly 
consisting of prostration, praises of tne Creator, 
etc.); (ii.) the tahdrah (the ritual purification, 
which must l>e specially gone through before the 
salat is performed, but which is also required in 
other cases in which a believer must bo in a ritually 
puro condition); (iii.) the zakfit (originally alms- 
giving, which was afterwards fixed by definite 
rules anil became a kind of religious tax) ; (iv.) 
the sawm (fasting, especially in the month of 
Ramadan) ; and (v.) the hajj (tne annual pilgrimage 
to Mecca). 

These five 'ibdddt are always treated in the first five chapters 
of the/7/i-bookH, according to tho usual division of these works 
which ’has obtained since ancient times. They belong at the 
same time to the ‘ pillars’ of Islam, i.e. to the principal duties 
of a Muslim. Originally also the jihad (the ‘sacred war’ 
against unbelievers) was regarded by many Muslims as a 
‘pillar’ of Islam. This opinion is still held by the Kharijites, 
who are, however, regarded as heretic*. According to orthodox 
Muslims there are only five ‘ pillars ’ of Isl&tn. One of these is 
the f aldt, including the ( ahdrah connected with it. The zakdt, 
the hajj, and fasting belong also to them, and the fifth 4 pillar 1 
is the confession ( xhahddah ), consisting of the well-known * two 
words’: ‘I confess that there is no Ood but Allah, and that 
Muhammad is the messenger of Allah.’ For it is reported in 
tradition that the Prophet said : 4 Islam is built on five [sc. 
foundations) : on the anahiidah, the faldl, the zakdt, the frajj , 
ami fasting in the month of Ramadan.’ 

The subjects connected with the belief in Allah were so 
numerous, and the controverting of manifold heresies on this 
point came in time to extend so far, that the doctrine regard- 
mg the first 4 pillar’ (the shahrutah) developed into a separate 
branch of science, the VZwi al-tawhid or ’ilm al-kalam ( 4 know- 
ledge of the unity of God' or 4 doctrine of faith’). In the fiqh- 
books only the four other pillars are discussed. In connexion 
with tho daily f aldt, the /7/1-books also deal with the whole 
worship in the mosque, the service on Friday and on the two 
'ids (i.e. feasts : the 4 great ’ feast on the tenth of the last 
month, Dhu'l-hijja, and the ‘small’ feast on tho first of the 
10th month, Shauwdl ); further, they deal with various special 
faldta — e.g., the fa lot al-istisqa' (the faldt by which Allah is 
asked for rain in times of great drought), and the faint at tho 
eclipses of the sun and moon. 

Besides these chief duties, a Muslim must observe 
numerous other religious prescriptions, and abstain 
from many actions which are regarded by canon 
law as blameworthy, or even strictly forbidden. 
Those prescriptions may be found in nearly all the 
chapters of the folk- books. They treat chiefly of : 
(i.) the religious ceremonies on various occasions 
in Muslim domestic life— e.g. t child-birth, circum- 
cision, marriage, and death ; (ii.) the ritual purity 
of persons and objects, the ritual slaughter, the 
lawful food and drink, etc. These regulations are 
followed by various others— e.g., concerning the 
prohibition of images of living beings, of super- 
1 Cf. I. Ooldzibcr, Die fdhiriten , p. 201 . 


fluous luxury (the use of gold and silver dishes, the 
wearing of silk clothes by men, etc.), of various 
games and pleasures, and concerning permissible 
atql forbidden music. The fgh - books specially deal 
with some of those regulations in the chapter on 
the walimah (the religious meal at tho marriage- 
feast and on other occasions) ; for, if any of the 
rules mentioned in tho fifth- books are infringed, 
the religious character of this meal is lost. 

The regulations of the second division chiefly 
concern marriage, divorce, relationship and the 
rights and duties connected with it, guardianship, 
inheritance, and slaves and freedmen ; also con- 
tracts (sale, hire, partnership, commission, etc.), 
warrants, the obtaining of property and other 
rights, the prohibition of taking interest (Muslim 
law regards this as ‘usury’) ; oaths and vows and 
all connected with them ; testamentary dispositions 
and the waqfs (dispositions by which certain goods 
are withdrawn from trade in order to be reserved 
fur definite religious aims or for a special nnmljor 
of persons) ; furthermore, the right of retaliation 
ana the redemption of it by payment of a ransom ; 
legal procedure, ami the law of evidence ; finally, 
tho duty of believers to take part in the jihad, the 
rights and duties of unbelievers living in Muslim 
lands, and the appointment of an inuivi (chief of 
the Muslim community), his rights ami his duties. 

It is not the aim of all the regulations of tho law 
to give absolute commands or prohibitions ; in 
many cases it is only suggested that it is ad visa bio 
from a religious point of view to perform or to 
omit somo action. Kivo classes of regulations may 
be distinguished ; they are called al-nhkdm at - 
khamsah, i.e. 'tho five legal categories’ * (i.) A 
deed may bo obligatory {wdjih , 4 necessary,’ or 
Jard , ‘ prescribed’). Only the fcfanifites recognize 
a difference between wdjih and fard. They apply 
the term fard to all that in prescribed by the 
Qu’ran or by the tradition, if the meaning is 
beyond doubt ; and wdjih to that which, in ease 
of doubt, ih obligatory only according to tho most 
probable view. Duties to be observed by every 
Muslim individually are called fard aV-nin (or 
fard 'ala 'Vain); duties to he observed only by 
a certain number of Muslims collectively are called 
fard aldcif ayah (or fard' ala' l- k if d yah) c g., the 
daily qalat in the mosque and the sacred war 
against 'unbelievers.* (ii.) A deed may be com- 
mendable or meritorious {aunnah). A Muslim 
will be rewarded if ho observes these regulations, 
but he will not be punished if ho neglects them. 

It has been supposed by some scholars that the actions 
belonging to this class wore called aunnah as being derived 
from the aunnah of the i’rophet. But (his is incorrect. It 
is indifferent for what reason an action is recommended in 
canon law. Muslim jurists of one //7/i-sohool sometimes call 
a deed aunnah, in order not to disagree wholly with the doc- 
trine of another madhhab, which calls the Bame deed obligatory. 
A deed may also be aunnah because it was recommended in a 
verse of the Qur’ftn ; on tho other hand, the imitation of a deed 
of tlie Prophet is often 4 obligator}'. ’ < >lhor words that are used 
in the mu no sense us aunnah are muntahabb (‘desirable’), and 
mandub (’ recommended ’). 

(iii.) A deed niny ho permissible {nnihdh or jd'iz) 
or (iv.) objectionable (makriih); the latter actionw 
are better avoided, but a Muslim is not punished 
if he commits them, (v.) A deed may he, forbidden 
(hnrain ) ; tho committing of t hi* action is punished. 
The action which is forbidden may at the same 
time bo ‘valid* (*ahih) — e.g. , if one, steals water 
and with it fulfils tiie ritual purification ; this 
action is ‘valid,’ although stealing is forbidden. 
An ‘ invalid ’ action is called hat’d. 

Notwithstanding the great lack of knowledge 
and the negligence of most Muslims, in all Mu- 
hammadan lands that part of the canon law which 
deale with religious duties and ritual is moie or 
less faithfully observed. According to the popular 
conscience, some actions are even regarded as 
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obligatory which have not so important a place 
in canon law. On the other liana, most Muslims 
neglect without scruple many duties that are 
really prescribed as ‘obligatory.’ 1 In general, 
the whole Muslim world is especially faithful to 
certain food-laws (e.g., abstinence from pork), to 
circumcision, and to other religious customs by 
which a Muslim is externally distinguished from 
the followers of other religions. In tlie canon law 
these are not regarded as ‘chief duties,’ but in 
practice they play the part, to a certain extent, 
of the real ‘pillars’ of Islam. Other duties are 
neglected by most people, particularly those which 
uro to he daily observed — e.g ., the snldt. One 
country, however, is stricter than another. 

The regulations regarding civil, penal, and 
public law generally proved to be only ideals 
that were practically unattainable. Tt is true 
that, according to the theory of the law-books, 
these regulations are in all respects of equal value 
with the prescriptions concerning religious duties, 
and every Muslim is bound to regard them as 
obligatory, but in practice it is impossible to ob- 
serve them, particularly those which concern com- 
mercial and other contracts. Everywhere the 
demands and customs of the commercial inter- 
course and local manners and customs prevent 
even the most pious Muslim from observing these 
regulations ; very often the observance of them 
is hindered by the arbitrary behaviour and tyranny 
of the local authorities, rious Muslims often ask 
the advice of able lawyers as to the religious rules 
concerning matters of commerce, but in practice 
they find themselves compelled to act contrary to 
this advice. 8 Only the regulations concerning 
marriage and family life are faithfully observed 
by most Muslims as far as it is made possible by 
the different circumstances in each land. 8 Hence 
a twofold law usually obtains in Muslim countries. 
Alongside of canon law the local customary law 
( ' adah ), and regulations of the local government, 
have in practice very great influence. Conse- 
quently there are usually two kinds of procedure. 
Besides the qadi, i.e. the judge, who judges accord- 
ing to the regulations of the shanah, we find 
everywhere oilier magistrates, who inflict punish- 
ment and give decisions according to local manner 
and customs and local regulations. The influence 
of these magistrates is generally the more im- 
portant. The qadi decides only those questions 
which arc generally admitted to be immediately 
connected with religion, anil which for this reason 
have to he docided according to the shart' ah. 
These nucstions are specially matters concerning 
family life, marriage, inheritance, and donations 
and endowments for religious purposes. 

In the following pages the regulations of Muslim 
canon law regarding civil and public law are dealt 
with only so far as they are really of practical im- 
portance for the Muslim (ef. also the ‘ Muhamma- 
dan ’ sections of artt. CRIMES AND PUNISHMENTS, 
Adultery, Apostasy, etc., to which reference is 
made below). 

The doctrine of the Sh&fi'itic mndhhab will form 
the general basis of our description of the religious 
regulations of the Muslim canon law; only in 
doaling with matters of particular importance we 
shall refer also to the divergent opinions of other 
/Vi-scbools (esp. those of the J^anilites and the 
Malikites). 4 

1 Cf. 0. Snouck Hurgronje, The Aehehnese , ii. 273 ff., 308 ff. 

3 //>. ii. 270-277. 

* Cf. ib. ii. 200 ff., 803 ff.; I. Goldziher, ‘ Muham. Reeht in 
Thcorie und Wirkiichkeit,' in Z VR W viii. fl889] 406-423. 

4 See, further, for the development of the fiqh and wtul al - 
fiqh and for the practical importance of Muslim canon law, C. 
Snouck Hurgronje, ‘Le Droit musulraun,* In HUH xxxvii. 
11898] ‘iff., 174 ff., Mekka, ii. 200ff., The Aehehnese, ii. 209 ff., 
and 'L 1 Arabie et lea Indes n6erlandaises/ in RHR llx. [1908] 
60-80 ; I. Goldziher, Vorlemngen iiber den Islam, Heidelberg, 


II. Marriage, kinship, law of inherit- 
ance, slaves.— $. Marriage.— (a) The marriage 
contract.— In ancient times m Arabia the husband 
used to buy his wife from her nearest kinsman 
(wall, ‘nearest’). He could give her in marriage 
to whom lie liked, and he received the dowry, 
which was regarded as a sale price. By paying 
this sale price the bridegroom became tne owner 
of the bride. In some Arabic Bedawin tribes we 
find these customs even at the present time, with 
very little modification. 1 

In some parts of Arabia, however, the original 
form of marriage by sale and the patriarchal 
family customs connected with it were already so 
far modified in the time of Muhammad that it was 
customary to pay the dowry to the brido herself ; 
and it was regarded as objectionable if her wall 
desired to keep this gift wholly or partly for him- 
self. So, according to tlio Qu’rftn (e.g. iv. 28), the 
Muslims hod to regard the dowry as a ‘reward for 
the wife,’ and no one was allowed to withhold it. 
It seems, however, that the nearest kinsman in 
Muhammad's days was entitled to give a girl 
in marriage to whom he liked, even against her 
will. As several women complained of this to the 
Prophet, he is said to have issued a command that 
in future in ordinary canes every wall must ask 
the agreement of the bride to her marriage. 

No inurriago is valid without being preceded by 
the making of a proper marriage contract ('aqd 
al-nikdh). Even at the present day, the wall 
usually is the only person entitled to make this 
marriage contract with the bridegroom. 

Tho IJanilites allow a woman to make the 
marriage contract herself, or to appoint a proper 
person to do so in her name, if she is of age and 
is not under guardianship. The ShafTites, on the 
other hand, hold that neither a minor woman nor 
even a woman of full age is entitled to do this ; 
only her wall has tho right to marry her to any 
one ; but he is at the same time generally bound 
to give his co-operation if she desires it of him. 
Malikites, like the Banilites, consider that the 
woman who is of age is entitled to make her own 
marriage contract, unless she belongs to a distin- 
guished family, or, in consequence of her beauty 
or other qualities, is an exceptionally desirable 
match ; in the latter ease she may be united in 
marriage only through her wall. Tho only case in 
which tho wall has the right to oppose a marriage 
is when the woman desires to marry a man who 
is not her ‘ equal ’ ( Abil anlfah also allowed him 
this right if the bridegroom was unable or un- 
willing to pay a suitable dowry, but this opinion 
was rejected by his two pupils, Abfl Yflsuf and 
Mulmmmad); for the wall lias to protect the 
honour of the family. Tho ‘equal’ of a woman 
is called her kuf*. 

The theories of the various .flyA-sohools about the equality 
( ka/iVah ) disagree. Tho Sh&A'ites and ManiUles pay special 
attention to (1) birth : an Arab is considered of greater distinc- 
tion than any non-Arab, and among the Arabs the tribesmen 
of Muhammad— the Quraishites— flank highest, the relatives of 
the Prophet being the most distinguished ; (2) profession : the 
jfyA-hooks contain numerous regulations on this subject. The 
profession otfaqxh is regarded as specially distinguished ; if the 
rofession of tho bridegroom is inferior to that of the father of the 
ride, tho former is no knf of the bride. No emancipated slavi 
can be considered as the kuf of a freewoman, any more than a 
fdsiq is that of a woman who iB ' ad l . 3 On the other baud, it i« 

1010, pp. 36-39, Die %dhiritrn, and the art. ‘Ftyh* in El ii.; 
D. B. Macdonald, Development of Muslim Theology , Juris- 
j/rudence, and Constitutional Theory. 

l J. L. Burckhardt, Notes on the Bedouins and Wahabys , 
London, 1831, i. 263, 272 ; A. Musil, Arabia Petrosa , Ylenna, 
1908, iii. 180, 184. 

3 Everybody that is not ’adl is called fdsiq. When a person if 
'ad l, it means that no great sin lias been committed by him, 
and that he does not usually infringe the less important regula- 
tions of canon law. Even although he has Infringed these lew 
important regulations, a person still may be 'adl if he fulfils the 
greater part of his other religious duties devoutly. This atones 
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wholly indifferent for this purpose whether the bridegroom Is 

ual in wealth to the father of the bride or not. In matters 

kaf&'ak the M&llkltes do not Judge according to the origin 
or profession of (he bridegroom, but exclusively by his conduct 
and faith. As a rule, the various regulations of canon law 
concerning the ka/d’ah are of no practical importance for the 
present-day Muslims. Marriages which would be considered 
m&ttaUiancet according to the theory of the law very often are | 
considered by the wife and her wall an honourable. An excep- 
tion to this rule is made by the eayyide or ehartfa, the descend- 
ants of the Prophet. In some countries (e.y., the Dutch Indios) 
they refuse to marry their daughters to men who are not related 
to them, because of their distinguished origin. 

The various ^A-schools differ as to the cases in 
which the wall has still in Isl&tn the right of mak- 
ing a marriage contract without the permission of 
the bride. 

The Sh&fl'ites hold that the watt as a rule has no right to give 
the bride in marriage without her permission. A minor girl, 
therefore, cannot be given in marriage by her wall, for she is 
uot able to give a valid permission. According to the &h&fTiteg, 
only the father or, failing him, the paternal grandfather is en- 
titled to compel his daughter (or granddaughter) to a marriage, 
if she is still a virgin, whether she be a minor or of age. For 
this reason they call the father and the grandfather wall muj- 
bir (i.e . ‘compelling* wall). Nevertheless the doctrine even of 
the Shaflites always regarded it os commendable (tunnah) that 
the watt mujbir should ask the permission of the bride before 
giving her in marriage. Further, he is not entitled to compel 
her to marry if she declares that she is not a virgin — this decla- 
ration is accepted as true without further proof— or if there is 
enmity either between himself and the girl or between the girl 
and the man with whom he wishes her to Join In marriage. The 
trail mujbir is not entitled to give the bride in marriage to any- 
body who is not her ‘ equal ' (kuf’), or who is not able to pay a 
' sufficient * dowry ( mahr al-mithl). 

According to the flanifltes and M&likites, women under age 
may be given in marriage without their permission ; this may 
be done by their father or, failing him, by a more distant kins- 
man on the paternal side. In the latter case the (lanifites 
permit them to demand dissolution ( faakh ) of their marriage 
when they come of age. 

According to the ^anifltes, women of full age cannot be 
compelled to a marriage by any one ; ami, according to the 
M&likites. they may be oompclled only by their father (not by 
tbe grandfather) so long as they are still virgin. Only the father 
is thus, according to the M&likite system, wall mujbir. 

The wall must be not only the * nearest ’ kins- 
man, 1 but also an adult and a free Muslim in 
full possession of his intellectual powers and (at 
least according to the ShAti'itic Bchool) not a fdsiq. 
If he does not satisfy these conditions, his right 
passes to the next kinsman. If none of the persons 
just mentioned is qualified to become wall, or if 
there is no kinsman, or the kinsman unlawfully 
refuses to lie wall, the magistrate (hakim) is re- 
garded as the wall of tho bride. According to 
tradition, the Prophet said : * Tho magistrate is 
wall of her who has no wall, * The Jiqh- books do 
not indicate which of the magistrates is then tho 
competent wall ; in many Muslim countries in this 
case the marriage contract is made by the qadl. If 
there is no magistrate living in the place where 
the marriage is to be contracted, the bride and 
bridegroom are allowed to hand over this function 
to some proper person. Such a man is called 
hakam (which is also the title of an arbiter in a 
lawsuit). Parties are entitled to choose another 
person as hakam even if a competent magistrate 
is living in the place, but in this case tho lutknm 
who is chosen is allowed to act as a substitute for 
the real magistrate only if he satisfies the condi- 
tions of a aCtdl in every respect. 

The bridegroom is not generally represented by 
a wall in tho making of a marriage contract— lie 
docs it himself. The contract is made by his wall 
only if be lives under guardianship as a minor. 
According to the Shall ilea, boys under age can he 
married only by their wall mujbir (their father 
or paternal grandfather), for they are supposed to 
be unfit to give their permission for the marriage. 
The Elanifites and M&likites, however, allow other 
relatives also to do this. 

for hit small sins. But, If he confesses heretic opinions, he 
ceases to be 'adl. 

l The opinions of the different fiq A-schoole disagree as to the 
order in which the kinsmen of the bride are entitled to l»e 
regarded es her nearest kinsman (of. 1 7 ( b )). 
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If the bridegroom lives under guardianship for 
other reasons (e.q., bankruptcy), he can be married 
only by the mediation of his guardian. 

By the marriage contract tho wall or other re- 
presentative of the bride declares her to be given 
in marriage to the bridegroom (this declaration is 
called ijdb, ‘the offer*); and tho bridegroom de- 
clares that he takes her as his wife (this declaration 
is called qabftl , ‘ acceptance *), and that he will pay 
her a certain sum os dowry. Ijdb and qabul must 
follow each other immetliatoiy, as in all other 
contracts. 

According to the Sh&fl'ites, in the making of the contract parties 
are not allowed to modify the legal rights and duties of married 
couples. Either husband or wife, indeed, is allowed to renounce 
later on the rights to which they are entitled by the law, but it 
is not permitted to bind oneself to this beforehand ; t.g., if the 
man bound himself beforehand not to marry a second wife, or if 
the wife renounced her right of being summrted by her husband, 
then these conditions would be uulf and void. In this case the 
marriage contract remains valid, unless conditions were made 
which would be contrary to the aim of a marriage (»’.«. not to 
have children) ; in that case both the condition and the marriage 
are considered void. In other /fy/k-schools these questions are 
partly decided in another way. 

For the wall of the bride it is aunnah to make a speech 
(khutbah) when the marriage contract takes place. If possible, 
this speech is made in Arabic, and must glorify God, bless His 
Prophet, give pious admonition, and recommend marriage. 
According to the 8h&fl'lte» and the l.t&nifllca, the contract must 
be made in tbe presence of trustworthy witnesses, who must 
satisfy certain demands of the law. The M&likitea, however, 
only demand that the marriage shall not lie kept secret. 

Assistance of a clergyman is not required in 
Isl&m for the making of a marriage contract, but 
usually the aid of a person who has a special know- 
ledge of the regulations concerning marriage is 
invoked. Only in this way do Muslims feel that 
the marriage is guaranteed not to be null and void. 
Thus we lind in nearly all Muslim countries persons 
who make a profession of assisting at the marriage 
contracts. In different countries these men are 
called by various names (e.ff., mumlik in Mecca). 1 
Sometimes such a person dictates to tho parties the 
words that are to be pronounced by them, hut in 
most cases he appears exclusively as a representa- 
tive (waldl) of tne wall of the bride. Then he 
need only dictate to the bridegroom the required 
formula?. If the bridegroom and the wall of the 
bride possess a sutticient knowledge of the regula- 
tions of the canon law, they may make tho marriage 
contract themselves without the assistance of a 
professional ofliciator. 

In the art. Worship (Muslim) the religious ceremonies con- 
nected with marriage will he dealt with, eueh as the wahmat 
al-'ure (i.e. the marriage feast, which origitmlly was probably a 
sacrificial meal). 

It remains to mention only that bride and bridegroom are not 
allowed to contract a marriage if they are in the state of iljrdrn, 
i.e . the state of religious consecration and abstinence which the 
law makes obligatory for those joining in the yearly pilgrimage 
(b ajj). 

(b) The dowry.— The dowry given by the bride- 
groom to the bride lias still its old Arabic name 
mahr (of. Heb. mohar). By this word was oiigin- 
ally meant the price which was paid to the wall of 
the bride. Another name for the dowry is ptdaq. 
1 localise of the general meaning of tho Arab, verb 
qndaqa and its derivatives, we may assume that 
the sadftq was originally the amount deposited 
by the bridegroom as a guarantee of his trust- 
worthiness, and held by the wali of the bride if 
the bridegroom broke his promise. Later on no 
distinction was made between mahr and $aduq, and 
Muslim scholars generally regard these words as 
synonymous in every respect. 

The amount to be paid by the bridegroom as 
dowry depends on the conditions upon w hu h parties 
agree when the marriage contract is made. There 
are three possible cases. (1) There is no condition 
between parties as to the amount of the mahr. 
(2) It is expressly stated that the fixing of the 
amount of the present to the bride is left to the 
1 Cf. C. Snouck Hurgronje, Mekka, ii. 181. Mumlik is literally 
the person who * makes * the bridegroom * owner ’ of the bride. 
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pleasure of the bridegroom. (3) A fixed sum is 
mentioned. In the nrst case a bridegroom is 
obliged to give his bride a mahr al-mithl , i.e. a 
dowry suitable to her position and also dependent 
on the social position, descent, age, intelligence, 
beauty, and oilier qualities of the bride, for which 
she may be reckoned as a more or less desirable 
match. The agreement by which the mahr is 
expressly left to the pleasure of the bridegroom is 
called tafmld (' to leave over to somebody’). The 
wall of tbe bride can leave the fixing of the amount 
of the dowry to the bridegroom only if the bride 
has expressly empowered him to do so, and she 
may do this only if she is of age and has the free 
disposal of her fortune. In the third caso the 
amount of the dowry is precisely stated in the 
contract. Then the dowry is called mahr musammd. 

According; to ths Sh&fl'ites, it is tunnah to fix th« amount of 
the dowry in this way, the parties not being bound by legal 
regulations concerning the amount, except that it is necessary 
that the amount of dowry desired by the wall mujbir of the 
bride be at least equal to a mahr almithl. The llanifltes and 
M&likiles hold that the dowry must always represent a certain 
minimum value. They disagree, however, as to the exact 
amount of this minimum. The tfanifltas say that it is not 
allowed to give less than a golden dln&r or 10 silver dirhams. 
The M&likites hold that the minimum is one quarter of a golden 
dlndr or S silver dirhams (of. the same difference between these 
two /^-schools where the minimum valuo of stolen property 
is concerned, as discussed in art. Chimbs and Punibhmknts 
[M uhammadan], $ 5 (a)). 

It is not necessary to pay the dowry at the time 
when the marriage contract is made. Usually only 
a portion ( e.g., the half) of the mahr is paid before 
the marriage; but the customs vary in different 
lands. The remainder is paid later in case of 
divorce or of the death of one of the couple. 
According to the Shafi'ites, it is usual to pay to 
the bride before the marriage two-thirds or at least 
half of the dowry. 

This custom of paying only a part of the dowry 
before the marriage probably dates back to the 
pre-Islfiinic period. We may assume that the 
original purpose was to prevent the loss of all 
connexion between the wife and her family. In 
many countries in which the custom of buying a 
wife exists, if she is ill-treated by her husband, 
the relatives of the wife do not lose the right to 
protect her until the full dowry is paid. 1 

The bridegroom has to pay half ths dowry to the bride as 
damages if he breaks the marriage contract by afterwards 
refusing to take her as his wife. If the amount of the dowry 
was expressly left to the pleasure of the bridegroom by means 
of tafufUl, he is obliged, according to the Sh&fl'ites and the 
yanifttes, to give a ‘ present ' as compensation to the rejected 
bride. This present is called mut'ah because of the name given 
to this compensation in Qur’frn, ii. 237-238. The Malikit.es also 
hold that this ‘present’ of the bridegroom is not obligatory, 
but they regard it as tnmnah for the bridegroom. 

(c) The lawful obstacles to marriage . — The prin- 
cipal circumstances which can prevent the con- 
traction of a marriage are the following five. 

(1) An already existing marriage. A free Muslim 
may not contract a new marriage so long as he has 
already four wives ; a woman may be married to 
only one man at once. Polygamy is permitted in 
Isl&m only within these limits ; it existed in Arabia 
from antiquity and was not done away with by the 
Prophet. In Qur’an, iv. 3, in which believers who 
had embezzled the property of orphans entrusted 
to them were enjoined to live in a simple manner, 
the following words are found : 

‘ If ye fear that ye will he unable to give the orphans what Is 
theirs, marry so many wives os Is good for you— two, three, or 
four ; and if ye still fear (in spite of this) that ye will he unable 
to act suitably, marry only one wife or take slaves : that is 
better, that ye be not Inollned to evil.’ 

These words were interpreted by the later Muslim 
faqihs in the sense that no Muslim may possess 

1 The following example shows that this view was not entirely 
unknown even to the Muslim scholars : if a man leaves his 
native town aud goes elsewhere, according to Aim llanifah 
he may take his wile with him ouly if he has paid her the whole 
of the mahr. 


more than four wives at once. And there was a 
tradition that the Prophet had expressly authorized 
this interpretation. It was, indeed, known from 
tradition that Muhammad himself had more than 
four wives at once, but men explained this later as 
one of the special privileges which God had given 
only to His messenger. 

(2) Too close relationship. A Muslim is forbidden 
to marry his female relatives in the direct line 
(ascending and descending), his Bisters and the 
female descendants of his brothers and Bisters, and 
his aunts and great-aunts on both the paternal and 
maternal sides. A relative (man or woman) whom 
it is forbidden to marry is called mahrarn ; e.g., a 
man is his daughter’s mahrarn. ltel&tionship-in- 
law (the relation between a married person ana the 
relatives of his or her consort in consequence of 
marriage) is an obstacle to marriage. A Muslim 
may not marry his female relations-in-law in the 
direct (Rscendmg and descending) line — e.g. % his 
mother-in-law, daughter-in-law, stop-daughter, etc. 
— nor can he have two sisters or an aunt and niece 
as wives at the same time. In the fourth place, 
foster-relationship is also a hindrance to marriage, 
on the ground of Qur’an, iv. 27. 

No one may marry either a wouiun who has suckled him or 
hie foster sisters (i.e. women who have been suckled by the 
same woman as suckled him). Foster- relationship is held to 
exist between a man and all his descendants on the one side 
and the woman who has suckled him, all her relations (either 
blood-kin or foster-kin), her husband, and all his relations 
(both blood-kin and foster-kin) on the other side. This foster- 
relationship, on the ground of a decision of the Prophet, is an 
obstacle to marriage within the same degree of relationship as 
with blood-relations. On the other hand, there Is no foster, 
relationship (a) between the woman who Ruckled the child and 
the ancestors or side-relations of that child ; or ( b ) between the 
child and the ancestors or side-relations of children who were 
suckled by the same woman. 

These regulations concerning the obstacles to marriage oaused 
by kinship are in general deduced from Qnr’&n, iv. 26-27 (cf. 
also xxxiil. 49 and xxlv. 80-31). The ordinances made in thews 
two verses of the Qur'fin were at least partly new to the 
Muslims, as may be seen from the words found at the end of 
Qur’an, iv. 27, in which permission is expressly given to regard 
as lawful the marriages which bad been previously contracted 
contrary to these restrictions. 

(3) Difference of religion. In Qur’an, ii. 220-221, 
it is forbidden for Muslims to contract a marriage 
with unbelievers. To that prohibition there were 
originally no exceptions : 

1 Marry no heathen women before they have become believers ; 
a believing slave is better than an unbelioving free woman, even 
though she please you. Give also your female relations In 
marriage to no unbelievers before they have become believers ; 
a believing slave is better than an unbelieving free man, even 
though he please you. They (the unbelievers) take you to hell, 
but God takes you to paradise and forgiveness/ 

Later on, one exception was admitted, and 
Muslim men were allowed to marry women who 
belonged to a so-called people ‘ of the book ’ (ahl al- 
kitdb). By the ahl al-kitdb must be understood 
people, such as Jews aud Christians, to whom, 
according to Muhammad’s view, the same religion 
had previously been announced as he made known 
to his own people, tho Arabians. 

See Qur’in, v. 7 : ' Now are all free women permitted to you. 
both among the Muslims and among those who have received 
sacred books before you/ 

In diRtinction from the other flah-schools, the ShfcfTites regard 
marriage of women of the ahl al-Jeitdb as permitted only if these 
ahl al-kit&b had accepted their religion before the Qur'&n was 
revealed, and also had not corrupted it. So, according to the 
Sh&fl'ites, a Muslim may not marry an English woman, because 
the English, though they belong to the ahl al-kitdb , accepted 
Christianity after Muhammad’s time. 

(4) A man and woman who are separated from 
each other cannot as a rule contract a new marriage 
with each other if the former marriage was dis- 
solved either because the man had three times 
repudiated his wife, or because he had accused her 
of adultery by means of the li' an (tbe swearing of 
a solemn oath). As to these two cases see % 0(a) 
and (6), in which the exceptions to the general rule 
are also discussed. 

(5) Women may not contract a new marriage 
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within a certain period after the dissolution of a 
former one. This period is called ' iddah , i.e. 
properly ‘the number* (viz. the number of days). 
If the marriage was dissolved by the decease of 
the husband, according to Qur’ftn, ii. 234, the wife 
must wait four months and ten days. A similar 
period of mourning after the death of the husband 
existed among the Arabians in tho heathen period ; 
but it was then customary, at least in some 
Arabian tribes, for the widow to seclude herself in 
a small tent for a full year after tho death of her 
husband; during this time she might not purify 
herself. 1 The 'iddah after divorce was, on the 
other hand, probably first introduced by Muham- 
mad. According to Qur'an, Ixv. 4, the wife may 
not marry again within the limit of three quru\ if 
her marriage was dissolved by divorce. According 
to Abu blanifah, qurtV must be taken to mean 
menstruation; according to the Shftfi'ites, Malikites, 
and others, it is the period of a woman’s cleanness 
between the periods of menstruation. If the 
woman has no menstruation, the' iddah is reckoned 
at three months. When a woman is pregnant at 
the dissolution of her marriage, she may in no case 
marry again before her confinement. 

Difference in position is, as a rule, no obstacle to 
the contraction of a marriage, since it is in no case 
regarded as scandalous for tne bridegroom to marry 
a woman of lower rank ; and even a woman may 
contract a valid marriage with a man who is not 
her kuf\ if neither her wall nor she herself has 
any objection. 

Youth is usually no hindrance according to 
Muslim law. Child-marriages wero not forbidden 
in Muhammad’s day, and even the Prophet married 
’A’ is hah, the daughter of Abtt Bakr, when she was 
only six years old. But, according to the ShJMi ites, 
only tho wall mujbir (the father, or, failing him, 
the paternal grandfather) is qualified to give his 
children (or grandchildren) in marriage before their 
majority. According to the other fiqh- schools, 
more distant relations have the same right if the 
ancestors of tho children under ago are deceased. 
Children under age, therefore, cannot marry, 
according to the Shali'ites, if they have no father 
or grandfather. See, however, § 2 (at the end) as 
to the taqlld which is applied in such a case. 

(rf) Mutual rights and duties of married people 
during marriage; ild' and zihdr . — No community 
of goods between the married couple is brought 
into existence by marriage. Each keeps the owner- 
ship of that which was possessed at marriage, and 
of that obtained during marriage by labour, endow- 
ment, inheritance, or in any other way. The wife 
keeps the right, during her married life, of disposing 
of her possessions and of making contracts. She 
does not in that respect conie under the guardian- 
ship of her husband. The husband is obliged to 
support his wife according to her position, and to 
give her food as well as clothing, residence, and 
service consistently with the appropriate customs. 
This legal and obligatory support is callod nafaqah . 
If the husband is not able to give the legal support 
to his wife, she is entitled to demand divorce 
[faskh), but in that case she has to prove that her 
husband is really not able to give her nafaqah . If 
the husband is able to support her, but refuses to 
do so, the judge must try to induce the husband to 
fulfil his duty, if tho wife requires him to do so. 

A husband who is married to more than one wife 
must not spend more time in the rooms of one wife 
than in those of another. The husband is also 
particularly forbidden in the law-books to swear an 
oath to abstain from sexual intercourse. The 
taking of such a vow of abstinence was called ila' 
(< to swear’). In the pre-Isl&mic period the Arabs 

1 Cf. J. Wellhsuaen, * Die Ebe bei den Arsbem/ in GGN, 1808, 
pp. 454-456. 


regarded this ild' as a kind of divorce, by which, 
however, the marriage was not fully dissolved. 
Although the woman was thus neglected, she could 
not contract a now marriage before her husband 
had definitely repudiated her, and this he generally 
refused to do before he had been paid a certain sum 
as ransom. 

This iliV was forbidden in Qur’an, Ii. 226 f. Any one who hud 
taken such a vow of abstinence was for the future obliged to 
repudiate his wife after tho expiration of four months, if he 
was then still unreconciled to her. According to the I.IaniflU?*, 
after the expirat ion of four months the marriage is i)>so Jitcto 
leg-ally dissolved if no reconciliation has taken plane ; ’ but, 
according to the BhAD'ltes and M&likites, it must in this case 
be dissolved by the b&kim if the man refuses to repudiate hi* 
wife of his own a coord. If the husband desires to bu reconciled 
ajfain with his wife, he is, according to the unanimous opinion 
of Muslim scholars, obliged to make a ‘ guilt-offering '(la/araA, 
lit. * that which covers the sin ’) l>ecause he has brokei his vow. 
Tho legal regulations concerning the U<V are applicable only If 
the husband has vowed to abstain from conjugal relations with 
his wife for longer than four months. 

Another vow of abstinence was the fihdr (from 
$ahr, ‘back’). In this case the husband declared 
that ‘ his wife should be to him even (untouched) 
as the back of his mother.’ This was apparently 
a customary vow of abstinence by the heathen 
Arabs, which, according to tradition, was also 
taken by some Muslims in the month of fasting, 
when they proposed to abstain from conjugal rela- 
tions with their wives. This vow was expressly 
condemned in Qur’an, lviii. 1-5. 

Apparently the original meaning of this revelation was that 
every Muslim who 'turned again' to this heathen custom 
should have to pay a heavy penalty ( kaffdrah ), consisting of 
the emancipation of a Muslim slave, fasting for two successive 
months, or the feeding of Hixty poor person*, before lie wo* 
again permitted to have intercourse with his wife. The Muslim 
faqihH, however, have explained these verses of the Qur’an in an- 
other sense.* According to the ShAH'ites, the husband i* legally 
bound to this kaff&rah unless he repudiates his wife immedi- 
ately after pronouncing the fihdr, ‘If he does not do this at 
once,’ they say, 'then he "turn* back,”' i.e. breaks bis vow of 
alwtinence, and must thus give tho kaffarah. According to the 
other yig/t- schools, he breaks his promise only if ho actuully 
behaves contrary to his vow, and is only then obliged to give 
the kafdrah. Thus these also explain ' turn back * in the sense 
of changing opinion and breaking the vow of abstinence. 

Both the ild* and the fihdr soon became obsolete in 
Islam. 

If the husband fulfils his duties, lie has tho right 
to demand obcdienco from his wife, and is even 
entitled to chastise her if she is unwilling (wrtsAiz) ; 
in this case she loses her right to najaqah. 

Husband and wife, according to the Shftfi’ites, 
can make no change in their mutual rights ami 
duties as established in canon law. Any agreement 
of that nature which they may make in the mar- 
riage contract has no binding power. Nevertheless, 
it is usual, in some Muslim lands, oven among the 
Shfifiites, for tho husband to undertake certain 
exceptional obligations with regard to his wife, to 
which he is not bound by the Jaw. He promises, 
e.g., not to take a second wife, though he has tho 
right to do so. In order to give a binding force to 
such promises the bridegroom, immediately after 
the conclusion of the marriage contract, pronounces 
a repudiation of his wife conditional on the non- 
fullilmont of his vows. He declares, after making 
the marriage contract: ‘If I take a second wife 
[or ‘if I neglect my wife and give her no nafaqah,' 
etc.], then is she repudiated by me.’ This custom 
is called tdliq (lit. ‘to hang up’ the divorce to a 
condition). 

By this ta'lxq various rights may be guaranteed 
to the wife which the law docs not give her, and 
she may gain in this way a much better position. 
If she is ill-treated or neglected by her husband, 
or if he acts in other respects contrary to his pro- 
mises, the marriage is ipso facto dissolved, and 
the wife may, if she wishes, marry another hus- 
band. This ta'liq is customary especially in the 
Dutch Indies. Only when the bridegroom is of 
high distinction or a pious man, so that it is im- 
1 ('f. T. Golriziher, Die ZdhiriUn , pp. 62-54. 
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possible to imagine that he will treat his wife 
otherwise than well, is the ta'liq not applied. 1 

6. Divorce.— (a) Repudiation {taldq).— According 
to Muslim canon law, marriage may be dissolved 
by divorce in four ways, besides by the death of 
one of the parties or their apostasy from Islftra. 
The common form of divorce is the repudiation 
( taldq ) pronounced by the husband. Among the 
old Arabians the husband thus renounced his rights 
over his wife, who could return to her relatives and 
contract a new marriage with another husband. 
Her marriage was immediately dissolved by the 
taldq, the effect of which was the same as that of 
the atda, or emancipation of slaves. But, accord- 
ing to tlic new law of Islam, the wife might not 
many again during a certain period (‘ iddah ; cf. 
§ 5 (4 (5)) after the repudiation. During the 'iddah 
it had to be seen whether she was pregnant, in 
which case her former husband would nave the 
right of claiming the child. Further, the husband 
gained the right of reconciling himself with his 
wife during the 'iddah, and of revoking the ( aldq . 
The revocation of the repudiation is called ruju' 
(also rif ah or raf ah). 

According to Muslim tradition, this new right of 
the revocation of the (aldq was at Hrst abused. It 
was evidently given to the husband in order to put 
him in a position to retrieve his fault if he had 
repudiated his wife in a fit of passion ; but a wife 
complained to the Prophet of her husband, who 
repeatedly repudiated her and as often revoked his 
repudiation before the expiration of the 'iddah. 
By this means the woman was practically repudi- 
ated, but could not contract a new marriage with 
another husband. Obviously her husband was 
trying in this way to compel her to ransom herself 
by paying back the dowry that she had formerly 
received from him. The Prophet forbade this 
practice in Qnr’&n, ii. 231 : 

4 When you have repudiated your wife and she hoa waited her 
time, keep her with you and treat her well, otherwise let her 
go free, but do not take her back with evil intent. He who 
does that nine. Yet do not mock the words of All&h.’ 

Moreover, the right of revoking the {aldq waB now 
limited in Qur'an, ii. 229 f . : 

4 If the f aldq has twice (taken place, then It may only) be 
revoked with good intentions, or you must let go (your wife) 
with kindness, (for) it is not permissible to take back from her 
that which you have (formerly) given her . . . but if the hus- 
band repudiates his wife (once more), then she is no longer 
lawful for him.’ 

On the ground of these verses of the Qur’ftn, a 
husband may repudiate his wife only three times. 
After each taldq an iddah- period begins, during 
which the wife may not marry again. During the 
' iddah after the lirst and second repudiations the 
marriage is not yot dissolved. If, e.g . , the hus- 
band is married to four wives and repudiates one 
of them, he may not during the period of 'iddah 
marry another woman ; but, if either the husband 
or wife dies during this period, the survivor shares 
in the inheritance. Moreover, the husband is 
entitled to revoke his repudiation during this 
period. If he allows the term to expire, the 
marriage is then dissolved. The divorced parties 
may contract a new marriage with each other if 
they both wish it ; but in this case a new marriage 
contract must be made and a dowry again paid by 
the husband. 

After the third {alaq , however, the marriage is 
immediately dissolved. An’wfcfoA.-period also fol- 
lows the third repndiation, during which the wife 
may not marry again ; but the man has no further 
right to revoke his repudiation, and the divorced 
pair cannot ever contract a new marriage with 
each other. 

To the last rule there Is one exception based on the Qur’an 
itself. A woman at Medina who was three times repudiated by 
her husband and afterwards married to another man wished 

1 Cf. 0. Snouck Hurgronje, Ths Achehnns, i. 848 ff. 


afterwards to marry her first husband again. When aha ex- 
plained her wish to the Prophet, he declared that this was 
impossible, even if Bhe were repudiated by her second husband ; 
later on, however, he took pity on her, and altered the regula* 
tion quoted above from Qur&n, U. 229 f. After the words 1 after 
the third taldq the woman is no longer permitted to him,’ the 
following regulation was added : 4 Unless the woman afterwards 
married another husband and was also repudiated by him ; in 
such a case it is no sin for them both (so. the wife ana her first 
husband) to return to each other, if they think that they will in 
future be able to observe the commandments of Allah.’ 

On the ground of this regulation, the law allows 
married people to contract a new marriage with 
each other even after the third {aldq, if the wife 
has in the meantime married another husband and 
been repudiated by him. In Muslim countries 
repudiation is very often pronounced three times 
for insignificant reasons, and the divorced persons 
often desire to be joined together again. In order 
to make this possible, the wife contrives to contract 
a mock- marriage with another husband, who is 
ready to repudiate her immediately after the 
marriage. lie who declares himself willing to do 
this is called muhallil (because he makes the wife 
by this mock-marriage once more haldl , i.e. per- 
missible for her first husband). Such a mock- 
marriage may be employed only twice, for, if the 
husband has three times pronounced the thrice- 
repeated (aldq, he cannot again contract a new 
marriage with his repudiated wife. 

[ b ) Other forms of divorce. — Besides taldq there 
are three other ways in which marriage nmy be 
dissolved : khul\faskh, and li’dn. After each of 
these, a period of iddah begins for the woman in 
which she may not marry again. During this 
time she is entitled to nafaqah , if she has not 
neglected her duties towards her husband. 

(1) KhuV was customary in ancient times among 
the Arabs. Generally speaking, it consisted in 
the ransom of the wife by her relatives, usually 
for a sum of money proportionate to that which 
they had received from the bridegroom as mahr at 
the time of the marriage. In consideration of this 
sum, the husband was induced to renounce his 
wife and leave her free to marry another husband. 
KhuV means literally ‘to put off.' The use of 
khul' in this context is derived from the symbolio 
act (the throwing away of a cloak, a shoe, or a 
similar piece of clothing) by whieli the husband 
shows that lie renounced his claim on his wife. 1 

As has already been mentioned, the Prophet 
originally forbade the husband to receive back his 
wife’s dowry at the dissolution of marriage, as this 
custom often gave rise to the deliberate neglect 
and otherwise vexatious treatment of the wife 
(rco the words of Qur’an, ii. 229, quoted at>ove ; cf. 
also iv. 24-25). But later on the ancient custom 
of khuC was again permitted. 

The reason of this was the request of a woman at Medina, who 
declared that she had such an aversion to her husband that she 
no longer wished to stay with him. She asked permission to 
buy her freedom in order to be released from her husband, and 
the following addition was then made to the words of Qur’in, 
ii. 229: 4 It is not lawful for you to take liack anything which 
you have given to your wives, except if you are afraid that you 
will transgress the laws of Allah ; when you are afraid of this, 
then is (the ransom) with which the wife redeems herself 
no Bin for either (of the married couple), that ie the law of 
Allah,’ etc. 

On the authority of these words the khuV re- 
mained even in Islam a legal method of divorce. 
The wife by this means buys her repudiation ; her 
husband can never revoke it. If the husbAnd and 
wife both wish it, they may again join in mar- 
riage. 

(2) Faskh is the annulment of marriage with the 
co-operation of the magistrates. According to the 
^anihtes, a minor who has been given in marriage, 
not by her father or grandfather, but by a more 
distant relative, may demand dissolution of this 

1 Cf. Ru 4 n, and J. L. Burckhardt, Rotes on (As Bedouins 
and Wahabys, 1. 118. 
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marriage on the attainment of her majority (see 
$ 5 («)). Other reasons for th tfaskh may bo found 
in certain diseases or bodily infirmities mentioned 
in the /^A-books. This method of divorce is pos- 
sible also when, after the completion of the mar- 
riage, it appears that the bride or bridegroom does 
not fulfil certain qualifications («.<?., with regard to 
birth, position, virginity, etc.) which had been 
expressly insisted on os conditions at the making 
of the marriage contract. According to the 
Shafi'ites, a wife may also demand faskh if she 

} >roves that her husband is not able to give her 
awful in&intenanco (nafaqah). In these cases the 
seutence of dissolution of marriage is pronounced 
by the magistrate at tlie request of the parties. 

(3) The dissolution of marriage by means of 
li'dn (‘ imprecation ’) is based on Qur’an, xxiv. 6-9. 
As a rule, any one who accuses a free Muslim 
woman of fornication, without being able to prove 
his accusation, is punished by scourging. If, how- 
ever, a husband suspects his own wife of infidelity, 
the law allows him to accuse her of adultery without 
any further proof, and to contest the legitimacy of 
her child, but he must do so by means of the lidn, 
invoking Allah in the manner prescribed in Qur’an, 
xxiv. 6-9 : 

‘Thoso who decline their wives of infidelity and have no other 
witnesses than themselves must invoke All&h four times an a 
witness that they have spoken the truth, and a fifth time, calling 
down His curse on themselves if they have lied. The wife may 
avert the punishment (for adultery) if she swears bv Allah four 
times that her husband has lied, and a fifth time, declaring that 
Hod’s wrath may fall upon her if her husband has spoken the 
truth.' 

If a husband, after accusing his wife of adultery, 
refuses to pronounce the It an, he must be scourged 
for slander if he cannot produce witnesses ; but the 
panilites consider that the husband ought to be 
imprisoned until ho pronounces the li'dn or admits 
that he 1ms lied. According to the Khali’ ites and 
the Malikitcs, not only is the marriage legal Jj r 
dissolved by the li'dn, hut the married couple may 
never marry each other again. According to the 
Qanifitos, even after the li'Ctn the marriage must 
still be dissolved by a decision of the magistrate, 
and the reunion of the parties is permitted if the 
husband has afterwards revoked his accusation and 
been scourged for his slanderous imputation. 

7. Relationship, and the rights and duties 
based on it.— (a) The relation between a child and 
his parents. — In ancient Arabia, on account of the 
nature of the marriage by sale, the husband (ba'al, 
lit. ‘ master/ of the woman) was regarded as the 
father of all children borne by his wile during the 
marriage, even if ho did not beget them. Thus he 
was also regarded as the father of the children 
borne by his wife if he had married a pregnant 
woman, or if he had given up his wife for a certain 
time to another man in order to raise up noble 
children from her. 1 

In Islftm this rule was altered. According to 
Muslim canon law, only the man who has begotten 
the children in a legal marriage is regarded as 
their father ; a woman must wait for the expiration 
of the ’tcWaA-period, if she wishes to marry another 
husband after the dissolution of her marriage, in 
order that it may be seen whether she is pregnant. 
If she is, she may marry again only after her 
confinement, and the first husband is regarded as 
the father of the children born during tlie 'iddah. 
Thus in I&l&rn the first and second husbands cannot 
quarrel about the children born after the dissolution 
of the marriage ; such quarrels were very common 
in the pre-Islfimic period. 1 

Muslim canon law generally recognizes a child 
born in wedlock as begotten Dy the husband and 
1 For further particulars about this so-called nikdb al-utibeJA' 
of. W. R. Smith, Kinship and Marriage in Early Arabia, 
London, 1885, p. 110 [» do. 1003, p. 182). 


thus as legitimate when the birth takes place not 
earlier than six months after the consummation of 
marriage. A child born within a certain period 
after the dissolution of marriage (whether bydivorce 
or through the deathof the husband) is also regarded 
as legitimate. According to the Jjanilites, it must 
be assumed that pregnancy may last two years if 
it appears that the mother had no menstruation 
during that time. According to the Khali 1 ites and 
the Malikitcs, pregnancy may even last much 
longor (four or seven years), and thus a child horn 
so long after tho dissolution of the marriage may 
still pass as legitimate. Further, the children 
which the master begets from his slaves are re- 
garded as legitimate offspring, and are placed on 
a complete equality with those begotten in lawful 
marriage (see § 9 («)). When it appears that a 
marriage is invalid, or that any one has been 
wrong m thinking that he was tho owner of a 
slave, the children are, nevertheless, regarded us 
legitimate, provided the parents acted mistakenly 
in good faitn, so that there can be no question of 
sina ( * fornication ’). 

All other children are illegitimate ( walad zind\ 
‘begotten in fornication’). There is no relation- 
ship between such illegitimate children and their 
father, even though tho father expressly recognizes 
that they were begotten by him. From such an 
acknowledgment no claim to relationship can follow 
either for tlie child or for the father (neither right 
of inheritance, nor guardianship, nor duty of main- 
tenance). The Shafi'ites even allow a father to 
marry the daughter whom he begets in fornication, 
though they regard it as blameworthy (malcruh). 
The IJanifites forbid this. On tho other hand, 
the relationship between tho mother and her illegi- 
timate children is legally precisely the same as 
that between her and her legitimate children. 
She is not allowed to marry her illegitimate son, 
and she inherits from him, etc. A child is also 
illegitimate if the husband by means of li'dn 
accuses his wife of adultery (see § 6 (ft) (3)), and 
declares that the child borne by her is not his. If, 
on tho other hand, it is uncertain whether a child 
was really begotten by the husband during wedlock 
(or by the master, during the time that he was the 
owner of the slave), it is then regarded as legitimate 
without further proof, if the father recognizes it as 
his. Such an acknowledgment is called iqrdr. 

Adoption is forbidden, and has no legal force 
(see Adoption [Muhammadan]). 

Blood-relations in the direct line are obliged to 
support each other (by means of nafaqah) in case 
of necessity; according to the I.laniiiteH, this duty 
rests on all blood-relations that are not allowed 
to marry each other (thus on all mahrams ; see 

§ 5 W (2)). 

(ft) Other kinds of relationship.— Another result 
of marriage by sale among the ancient Arabians 
was that after marriage tho wife ceased to belong 
to her family, so that there was family-relationship 
only between the child and the family of its father, 
and not between it and the family of the mother. 
It is true that for philological reasons it may be 
assumed that even in Arabia the patriarchal family- 
system was preceded by the matriarchal, but m 
historical times no clear traces of the latter system 
can be found. 1 

1 On this subject see the works of the following writers, 
whose views differ as to many details : I. Goldziher, 4 Endogamy 
and Polygamy among the Arabs,’ in The Academy, xviii. [1880] 
26 ; O. A. Wilken, Das Matriarchat ( das Mutterrecht ) bei den 
alien A rabem, Leipzig, 1884 ; J. W. Redhouse, 4 Notes on Prof. 
K. ii. Tylor's Arabian Matriarchat©,' in JHAS xviL [1886] 
276-292 ; W. it. Smith, Kinship and Marriage in Early Arabia 
(new ed. with additional notes by the author and by I. Goldziher, 
London, 1903); cf. Th. Noldeke, in ZDMG xl. [1886] 148 ff . ; 
J. Wellhausen, 'Die Ehe bei den Arabern,' in GGN, 1893, p. 
460 ff. ; and Th. W. Juynboll, Over het verband tusschen ae 
Moham. bruidsqave en het rcchtskarakter van het vud- 
Arabieehe huwelijk, Leyden, 1894. 
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As already pointed out, even before Muhammad 
marriage ceased to be generally regarded as a 
purchase. So also it was customary in Arabia 
Wore Islam not to limit relationship entirely to 
the family or tribe of the father, but in many 
coses to tako into consideration the relatives on the 
mother’s side, although the maternal relatives are 
never placed on an equality with the paternal 
by the Muslim scholars. It is also true that 
maternal relationship is an obstacle to marriage 
according to Qur’an, iv. 20 f. (the maternal aunt is 
a vuthram , just as is the paternal aunt, and the 
hnd&nah [*.c. the care of children] is in certain 
cases equally a right of maternal relatives), but, in 
general, attention is paid only to the rights and 
duties of the 'a$ab{Lt t i.e. the male relatives on the 
paternal side. 

Bights which are based on relationship (ntwab) 
and which are usually conceded to the 'aqabat are : 
(1) the right of giving female relatives in marriage 
or of opposing the marriage of female relatives who 
wish to marry below their rank ; (2) the right of 
inheritance ; (3) the right of managing the property 
of blood-relations who are under age or insane ; (4) 
the right of retaliation or of demanding the price 
of blood if a blood-relation has been killed ; and 
(5) the right to succeed a blood-relation who has 
set free a slave in his rights and duties with regard 
to the freedman. According to the majority of 
Muslim faffihs, if a blood-relation has unintention- 
ally killed any one, the duty of paying the satis- 
faction money also falls entirely on the'a$a6a£. 

In order to indicate the nearest relative among 
any one’s 'a$abat, Muslim scholars divide the male 
relatives on the paternal side into classes. The 
first class consists of the descendants, the Recond 
of the ancestors ; the third class is formed by the 
descendants of the father, and the fourth class 
by the descendants of tho paternal grandfather. 
Among the descendants the son is the next of kin, 
then the son’s Bon, etc. ; among the ancestors the 
father is tho next of kin, next to him his father, 
etc. ; the next of kin in tho third class is (he 
brother, then follows his son, etc. ; the next of kin 
in the fourth class is the paternal uncle, then 
follows his son, afterwards his son’s son, etc. He 
who is related to any ono both on tho paternal and 
on the maternal side precedes a blood -relation of 
the same rank who is related to him only on the 
paternal side; so, «.</., in the third class the full 
brother takes precedence of the half-brother on the 
paternal side, the son of tho full brother precedes 
the son of tho paternal half-brother, etc. 

Thus, as a rule, not only the son but also the 
grandson, etc., has precedence over the father, and 
tho grandfather on the paternal side ranks above 
the brother. There are, however, exceptions to this 
rule. (1) The nearest \imbdt of a woman who 
have the right to give her in marriage are, accord- 
ing to the Shall it es, not her descendants hut her 
ancestors, and after them her relatives in the 
lateral line; but, according to tho ^anitites and 
Malikites, the ordinary rules obtain in this caso 
also, and the descendants have the right in the 
first place to be wall al-nikdh. (2) The brothers 
of a deceased man inherit equally with his paternal 
grandfather, and are thus not excluded by him ; 
out tho grandfather has always the right to at least 
a third of their common share, so tbat, if ho in- 
herits together with one or two brothers, each 
obtains an equal part; but, if he inherits with 
three or more brothers, the latter divide two-tliirds 
of the whole among themselvos in equal parts, 
while the grandfather has one-third, (3) The 
rights which can be exercised over a freed slave 
pass by the death of his emancipator to the nearest 
of the'fwnto of the emancipator, but in this caso 
the brothers take precedence of the grandfather. 


(4) According to the Shaft' ites, the obligation of 
the nearest % a$ab&t to pay the 'aql (the atonement 
money), when one of their blood-relations has 
committed unintentional manslaughter, falls only 
on the lateral relations and not oh the 'a$abdt in 
the direct (ascending and descending) line (cf. art. 
Crimes and Punishments [Muhammadan], vol. 
iv. p. 292). 

The blood-relations on the maternal side and 
those on the father’s side, so far as they do not 
belong to the 'a$abiit, are called dhawnH-arhdm . 
They have in general no rights and duties based 
on relationship. According to the yanitites, how- 
ever, they take the place of th a'aqabdt, if these do 
not exist. In such a case the right to bo wait and 
to give tho bride in marriage passes to the mother 
and to her next of kin ; and the inheritance also 
passes to the next relatives among the dhawu'l- 
arhdm. According to the Shafi'ites and Malikites, 
on the other hand, the 'asabut in such a case are 
not succeeded by the dhawn' l-arhdm but by the 
Muslim community; thus, if there are no 'a qabat, 
the treasury [bait at-mdl) inherits ; and the M&im, 
i.c. the magistrate, must take the place of the wall 
of the bride. 

(e) Guardianship .— Minors are legally under the 
guardianship of their parents or nearest blood 
relations. They are not qualified to make indepen- 
dent contracts, or to undertake other legal trans- 
actions. Minority ceases generally, according to 
Muslim law, when the children are really adult 
and the signs of puberty can be observod. Accord- 
ing to the Shaft' ites, minority ends in any case 
after the completion of the fifteenth year ; accord- 
ing to the gambles, only after tho eighteenth 
year. Besides the so-culled wildyat al-nikdh {i.e. 
the guardianship which gives the guardian the 
right to give a female relative in marriage, or to 
prevent her marrying below her rank), which has 
already been discussed in § 5 («), Muslim lawyers 
distinguish two other kinds of guardianship, 
namely, the hadanah and the wildyat al-mtil. 

(1) Tlie purpose of tho luulfinah is to care for 
the physical well-being of the minors and also for 
their education and training for a profession. 
During the married life of the parents the children 
are subjected to the parental authority ; in case 
of separation of the parents, the mother has the 
right to retain the children so long as they have 
need of her help, i.c., according to the Shaft' ites, 
until they are about seven years old; after this, 
the child may entrust itself to the care of tho 
father, if it prefers to do so ; according to the 
yanifites, a boy always comes at that age under 
the guardianship of the father, but a girl remains 
under the guardianship of her mother, while, 
according to the Malikites, both boys and girls 
remain under the guardianship of the mother 
until they are of full age (girls even until they 
marry). 

If the mother contracts a fresh marriage, she 
loses the hadanah , unless her new husband is at 
the same time one of the blood -relations of the 
children. In this case she keeps the guardianship, 
according to the Shaft' ites, if the husband belongs 
to the ' asabut of the children ; according to the 
yaniiites, if he is a mnhram of them ; and, accord- 
ing to the Malikites, if he is either a mnhram of 
them or a relative who would himself have the 
right to be guardian over the children if he were 
not excluded by nearer relatives. 

If, after the divorce, one of the parents removes 
to another place, the child remains as a rule with 
the parent who does not leave the former dwelling- 
lace, in order to avoid the dangers of travel. If, 
owever, the father establishes himself permanently 
in another place, he has the right to take his 
children there with him; but the rules of the 
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different /^-schools with regard to this subject 
vary in details. 

If the mother is dead, Muslim lawyers generally 
consider the female relatives the most suitable for 
the haddnah . According to the ],IaniHtes, the 
father and the other asabdt of minors have a right 
to the haddnah only when there are no female 
relatives. 

The rules whloh the Jlqh-9choo\a follow with regard to the 
order in which the male and female relatives enjoy a right to the 
haddnah differ from euch other io many details ; e.g., according 
to the M&likites, the muternal aunt has a preference above all 
other female rotations. They base this opinion on the tradition 
that, when f ( Iatnzah and his wife were dead, three of Ills 'afab&t 
quarrelled over the question which of them had the best right to 
look after yamzah’s young daughter. One of them said to the 
Prophet: ‘She is not only the daughter of ray uncle, but my 
wife is. moreover, her maternal aunt.' On this Muhammad 
decided that the child must be entrusted to this man and his 
wife, saying, ‘The maternal aunt is as good as the mother.' 

According to the Sh&fl'ites, if the mother dies or is not 
qualified for the haddnah, she is succeeded by her mother, or, 
if necessary, by the mother of her mother. Only after them the 
father, and, after him, his mothor, or, if necessary, his maternal 
grandmother, has a claim to the haddnah. If the father and 
his female ancestors (and, after them, the grandfather and his 
female ancestors) are dead or disqualified, the nearest of tho 
male or female relatives in the collateral line has the right to 
the kaQdnah. In this case by the female relatives are meant 
all, both on the maternal and on the paternal aide, but by 
tho male relatives only the 'afa bat. If several malo and female 
relatives are equally related to the child, the female ones have 
the preference. If the child has reached the age of about seven 
years, it may choose for Itself whether it will be entrusted to 
the next of kin of its male or of its female relatives. 

(2) The wildyat al-mal is the guardianship which 
has for its purpose the management of the property 
of minors. According to the Shall ites, only the 
father (and, failing him, the naternal grandfather) 
can be legally wall al-mdl. r lMie father (or, if neces- 
sary, the grandfather) has, however, the right to 
appoint by testamentary disposition a guardian over 
his children (or grandchildren) who are under ago. 
A guardian thus apppointed is called iva$i. Even 
women can in this way be entrusted with the care 
of the property of a child under age, and the mother 
is in tho tirst place taken into consideration for this 
purpose, although she has no legal claim to the 
position. Failing both the father and grandfather, 
or a guardian appointed by them, the magistrate 
(hakim), or a person appointed by the magistrate, 
must take the place ot guardian. The Mali kites 
recognize the qualilication of the father only (not 
that of the paternal grandfather) to set up a legal 
claim to be guardian and to appoint a wasi. 

The guardian manages the property of tiio minor, 
and makes any necessary agreements for him, etc. 
When it is near tho cluld’s coming of age, the 
guardian has to inquire whether his ward is rashid, 
i.e. able to manage his property for himself. This 
regulation is based on Qur’an, iv. 5 : 

* Examine tho minors, and put them in possession of their 
property, when you find that tney are rashid.' 

If it appears that the ward, though of age, is 
not yet capable of managing his own property, 
the guardianship continues. The opinion of Abu 
Qanifoh, that tho guardianship in any case ceased 
as soon as the ward was twenty-live years old, 1 
has found no favour with other Muslim scholars. 

The fiadanah of the insane, and the care of 
their property, must be entrusted as a rule to 
the same blood -relations as guardianship over 
minors. The wife of an insano person has, how- 
ever, the first claim to tho haddnah, and his 
daughter has in this respect the preference above 
nil other female relatives with the exception of the 
mother. 

8. Law of inheritance. — (a) Introduction . — 
Muslim canon law distinguishes various groups 
of heirs. The first group consists of persons to 
whom the Qur’an allots a deiinibe share (£, £, §, 

J, or $) in the estate. Such a share is called 

1 See, among others, A. von Kremer, Culturgeeehichte dee 
Orvmti unter den Chaiifen, Vienna, 187/5-76, 1. 517, f>3 2. 


faridah, and (he heirs belonging to this group 
are therefore called the dhawu'l-fard'id, i.e. those 
who have a right to such delinite shares. 

When tho heirs of this first group have received 
their share, tho residue of the estate falls to the 
share of the malo relatives of tho deceased in the 
male lino (the so-called 'a$abdt). These 'asabdt, 
who in Islam thus form a second group of heirs, 
were in Arabia in pre-Islamio times the only 
relatives who had a right to the estate. When, 
however, in the battles at Badr and Ubud and on 
other occasions, many Muslims had perished, 

? [iiarrels arose among the members of their 
amilies as to the division of the estates which 
they left. Some examples of this are reported 
in Muslim tradition. The widow of 'Aws ibn 
Thilbit seems to have complained to the Prophet 
that the male relatives of her dead husband had 
taken possession of his estate, whilo she and her 
children had obtained nothing of it. Other 
women came with similar complaints to Muham- 
mad. This gave him occasion to decide that for 
the future the widow and some of the nearest 
female relatives of the deceased should have a 
right to a certain sharo in his estate. These 
regulations are to be found in Qur’&n, iv. 8 , 12-15, 
and 175. It is not quite clear on what principles 
Muhammad based his regulations. It is, however, 
certain that he did not mean to abolish the right 
of inheritance of the 'asabdt. This continued to 
form the foundation also of the Muslim law of 
inheritance; and the new regulations, according 
to which some of the nearest relatives of tho 
deceased obtained a right to a lixed share (faridah) 
of his ostate, were, therefore, only supplementary 
to tho old Arabian law of inheritance. 

If there are no * asabdt , and there still remains 
something over from the estate after the dhawu'l - 
fanViil have received their shares, then, according 
to the yanitites, the residue must also he shared 
among the dhawu'l-fard'id proportionately to 
their shares. According to the Shaliites and 
Malikites, this residue falls to tho lot of the 
treasury (bait al-mdl), and it is handed over to 
tho dhawu'l -faro? id only if the treasury is not 
managed according to the rules of the law. 

The blood -relations of the deceased who do not 
belong to the 'asabdt and to whom no faridah is 
assigned in the Qur’an— the so-called dhawu'l- 
arhdm— form, as has already been noted in § 7 (b), 
according to the IJaniKtes, a third group of heirs 
who have a claim to the estate in the case of the 
failure of the 'asabdt and the dhawu'l-fard'id. 
According to the Shali ites and the Malikites, the 
dhawu' l-ar/utm are not heirs unless the 'aqabat 
and dhawu'l-fard'id fail and the treasury is not 
managed according to the rules of the law. In 
live opposite case tho whole estate falls, according 
to them, on the failure of heirs of the first and 
second group, to the share of the treasury . 1 

(b) Trie law of inheritance of the ’ asabdt . — As 
has been stated above (in § 7 (b)), the 'asabdt are 
divided into classes, and the descendants of the 
deceased take precedence over bis ancestors, the 
latter over the descendants of his father, these 
again over tho descendants of his grandfather, and 
in each class only the next of kin inherits. But, 
as has already been noted, the grandfather does 
not exclude the brothers of the deceased ; he in- 
herits together with them, and has a right to at 
least i of their common share. If there arc at the 
same time dhawu'l-fard'id among the heirs, the 
grandfather has, moreover, a claim to at least J 
of the estate. lie may then choose which is 
most advantageous for him : A of tho estate, & of 
tho residue of the estate after the dhawu'l-fard'id 

iCf. E. Quatremfcre, llistoire dee sultane mamluukt de 
V Egypt* , Paris, 1887-41, 11 . 1. 132. 
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have received their share, or a share equal to that 
inherited by a brother of the deceased. 

If the deceased is a freed slave and dies without 
leaving 'cqabdt, the person (man or woman) who 
has given him bis freedom (the so-called mawld) 
takes the place of the 'asabdt, and this person is 
succeeded by the nearest of his 'asabdt if he has 
predeceased the freed man. 

In consequence of the regulation in Qur’an, iv. 
12-15 and 175, that women have a right to the 
half of what men in the same grtulu of blood- 
relationship inherit, some female blood-relations 
on the father’s side are regarded in the Muslim 
law of inheritance as 'asabdt in addition to tho 
male relations. If, e.g., the deceased has left both 
sons and daughters, they inherit together, and 
the daughters also count as ' asabdt ; but a 
daughter receives only half the share of a son. 
In such a case the daughter is called 'asabdt 
bil-ghniri, i.e. 'asabdt through another — she is 
'asabdt because the son (her brother) inherits. In 
this case the son himself is described as 'asabdt 
bi-nafsihi (i.e. 'agabdt by himself). The same 
rule and nomenclature also obtain for the daughter 
of a son of the deceased who inherits together 
with the son of a son of the deceased ; also for tho 
full sister of the deceased who inherits together 
with his full brother; and for the half-sister on 
the paternal side who inherits together with a 
half-brother on the paternal side. The grand- 
father on the paternal sido also makes 'asabdt 
bi'l-ghairi of both the full sistor and the half- 
sister on the paternal side. 

The full sister and the half-sister on tho paternal 
side are called 'asabdt when they inherit together 
with a daughter of tho deceased or of his son ; i.e., 
they have in that case, like the male ' asabdt , a 
claim to the residue of the inheritance after the 
dhawul-faraid have received their share. In 
such a ease, therefore, they are called 'aqabat 
ma'a'l-ghairi, i.e. 'asabdt because they inherited 
* together with ’ another. 

(c) The law of inheritance of the dhanm'l - 
fard'itl. — The regulations concerning tho shares 
to which the heirs belonging to this group have 
a claim are based upon a literal explanation of the 
so-called ‘inheritance verses’ in Qur’an, iv. 12-15 : 

' All&h I'.ominuiuls you to givo to your children : to a male 
child um much as to two female ; if there are only female 
Children (two or) more than two, then these receive two-thirds 
of the estate, ami, if there is only one female child, then she 
receives tho half. The parents (of the deceased) each receive 
one-sixth, if he leaves a child ; If, however, there are no children 
and the parents inherit, the mother receives a third, except 
when there are surviving brothers of the deceased, for then the 
mother receives only a sixth. You (men) receive the half of 
the estate of your wives if they leave no children, otherwise 
you receive only a fourth. They (the widows) receive a fourth 
of your estate if you leave no children, otherwise (they receive 
onh) an eighth. If a person dies without leaving blood- 
relations in the direct line, and there is a brother or sister of 
him, then these each receive a sixth ; if there are more, then 
they receive togother one-third/ 

A supplement to these ‘inheritance verses’ is 
givon in Qur’an, iv. 175 : 

‘They ask you for a decision,— say *. “ All&h decide* for you 
concerning the case in which a man dies without leaving blood- 
relations in the direct line as follows : If a man die without 
leaving children and there is a sister of him, then she receives 
the half of his estate ... if there are two sisters, then they 
receive two-thirds between them ; if, however, they Inherit 
together with their brothers, one brother receive* a* much as 
two sisters."’ 

Thus in these verses fixed shares are assigned to 
the daughtor, the two parents, the husband (and 
wife), and the brothers and sisters of the deceased. 
But, according to the Muslim lawyers, Qur’an, iv. 
15, refers only to half-brothers and half-sisters on 
the maternal side *, iv. 175, on the other hand, to full 
sisters or half-sisters on the paternal side. More- 
over, according to their explanation of the text, 
the rules for the daughter of the deceased equally 
apply to the daughter of his son; and the rules 


for his parents also apply to his grandparents. 
The heirs who have a claim to a fixed share of the 
inheritance can thus be reduced to the following 
twelve classes: (a) in the descending line : the 
daughter of the deceased, and the daughter of his 
son ; {fi) in the rising lint : the father, tho mother, 
the grandfather, and the grandmother; ( 7 ) in the 
side line : the full sister, the half-sister on the 
father’s side, and the half-sister and half-brother 
on the mother’s side; ($) the widow and the 
widower. 

The shares to which these twelve classes of heirs 
have a claim are the following : 

(1) Th* daughter receives ft, two or more daughter* togethor 
3 of the estate ; if sons also inherit, the daughter doe* not 
receive a fixed share, but then become* 'asabdt bi'l-ghairi, and 
receives ft of the Bhare of a son. 

(2) The same rules obtain for the daughter of a son. She 
receive* ft, two or more daughters of a son together § of the 
estate ; if the daughter of a son inherits together with the son 
of a eon, she receives ft of hie share. She is excluded by the 
son of the deceased if he Inherits, but not by the daughter of 
the deceased. If, e.g., there is one daughter of the deceased, 
she receives ft, and the son’s daughters receive 4, since 1 of the 
estate is allotted to the daughters and son’s daughters together. 
But, if there are two or more daughters, there then remain* 
no further residue of th ofarit}ah tor the son’s daughters ; they 
nmy, however, still inherit if there is a son’s son, for he makes 
them 'asabdt, bi’l-ghairi, and in this case he is, therefore, 
called the * blessed ’ son’s son. 

(3) The father has a claim to ft of the estate ; besides this, he 
inherits as an 'a§abiit if there are no offspring of the deceased. 

. (4) The paternal grandfather has also a claim to ft of the 
estate, if the father of the deceased is no longer alive ; besides 
this, he inherits as an 'asabdt if the deceased has left neither 
father nor offspring. If there are surviving brothers of the 
deceased, the grandfather inherits together with them (see 
8 8(b)). 

(5) The mother inherits ft of the estate; if, however, there 
survive either, in the first place, children or son’s children or, 
in the second, two or more brothers or sisters of the deceased, 
she inherits only ft. 

(0) The grandmother inherits ft of the estate. According to 
the Malikitcs, the maternal grandmother has this right as well 
as the paternal grandmother of the deceased, together with 
her female ancestors in the female line. According to the 
NhatVitcs and Jjanifltes, the Bame applies also to the mother 
of the paternal grandfather of the deceased ; i.e., by grand- 
mother they understand every female ancestor of the deceased 
with the exception of those who are related to him by means 
of a grandfather who docs not belong to his ‘axabdt. 

(7) A full sister receives ft ; two or more full sisters inherit 
| of the estate ; they have, however, this right only when the 
deceased lias not survived descendants or ancestors. If, how- 
ever, a daughter of the deceased or of his son survives, tho full 
sister becomes 'asabdt ma'a'l-ghairi (see 8 8 (b)); and, it the 
grandfather on tho paternal side shares the inheritance, then 
she hocomes 'asabdt bi’l-ghairi ; similarly, if a full brother of 
the deceased shares the inheritance. 

(8) Practically the same rules obtain for a half-sister on the 
father's side. If there is one half-sister, she receives ft ; if thero 
are two or more, they receive ft of the estate; if there Is a 
half-brother on the father’s side, the half-sister on the father’s 
side becomes 'afabah bi'l-ghairi and receives ft of her brother's 
share. Like tho full sister, she loses her claim to a fari^ah it 
there are offspring or male ancestors of the deceased, or if hie 
full brother surviv es. Inheriting together with the grandfather, 
Rhe becomes 'agabdt bi’l-ghairi ; if, on the other hand, ehe 
inherits with the daughter or eon's daughter, she beoomes 
' asabdt ma'a'l-ghairi. If there are two or more full suiters of 
the deceased, they receive together ft of the estate, and there 
remain* no residue of the farl<}ah tor the half-sister on the 
father’* side ; If, however, the latter Inherits together with one 
full sister of the deceased, the two have together a claim on ft 
of the estate ; the full sister then receives ft, and the half-sister 
ft. This is the same rule as in the case of the inheritance of 
daughters together with son’s daughters ; tho ft is in both cases 
called by Muslim lawyers takmilah , i.e. the ‘tilling up' (w. of 
the ft which the daughter or a full sister receives). 

(9) The half-brother on the mother's side follows the rules of 
the next caso. 

(10) The half-sister on the mother’s side has a claim to ft of 
the estate. Two or more half-brothers or half-sisters reoeive 
together ft. They have, however, a claim to a .farujah only 
if the deceased died without surviving offspring or male 
ancestors. 

(11) Th* widower receives ft of the estate of his wife. If, 
however, she has left children or son's children, he receives 
only ft, whether the children are his own offspring or those of 
another husband. 

(12) The widow receives ft of the estate of her husband ; if, 
however, he has left children or son's children, she reoeivee 
only ft, both when they are her offspring and when they are 
those of another wife of the deceased. If there are several 
widows, they must divide their /ar <0aA equally. 

It may happen that, when the various dhawu'l • 
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far&*i4 inherit together, the sum of the fixed 
shares to which they have a claim is more than 
the whole estate. In such a case the share of each 
must he proportionately diminished. 

For example, if there are no eons, two daughters have a claim 
to | of the estate, the father and mother to ft each. If the de- 
ceased has also left a widow, she has in this case a claim to & 
and the sum of the/ard’t'd is i+*+ft+ft-ft!+A+ A+A-Ii- 
In this case the estate must be divided into twenty-seven equal 
shares instead of twenty-four ; of these the daughters receive 
sixteen, the parents four each, and the widow three. This 
diminution of the amount of the shares of the inheritance is 
called 'awl. The case hero indicated is known as the minbar- 
iyah , because this problem was proposed for decision to the 
Khalit *Ali while ho stood in the pulpit (minfear). 

(d) Special cases . — There are still some special 
cases — the so-called masaiil mulaqqabah ( i.c . cases 
which are known under special names)— in which, 
owing to the simultaneous inheritance of various 
blood-relations, a departure from the general rules 
is regarded as necessary in order to prevent rela- 
tives who usually rocoive more than others from 
receiving in a special instance less than them. It 
is impossible here to enumerate all those cases ; 
the following are examples of them. 

If a woman hi deceased and her estato has to be shared be- 
tween her two parents and her husband, the latter has a claim 
to ft and the mother to J of the estate, so that there would 
remain over lor the father only ft — exactly ft of the mother’s 
share. To prevent this, after the widower has received the half, 
the residue is so divided between the two parent* that the father 
receives § of it and the mother ft. The same rule obtains when 
a husband is deceased and his estate has to be divided between 
bis two parents and his widow. The widow receives ft, and o# 
the remaining f the father receives i and the mother ft. Theso 
two Cason are called the two ‘brilliant,’ or the ‘decided by 
Untar,' cases. 

Another case is tho akdariyah. The origin of this name is 
not certain. According to some Muslim writers, Akdar was the 
name of a faqih whom Khalif 'Abdul- Malik consulted about 
tho following problem. When a woman is deceased ami her 
heirs consist of fl) her husband, (2) her mother, (3) her paternal 
grandfather, (4) her sister (whether her full sister or her paternal 
half-sister), then these have together a claim to | of the estato 
(the widower to ft, the mother to ft, the Bister to ft, and the 
grandfather to ft). According to the rule mentioned above (the 
so-called 'awl), the estate must., therefore, be divided into nine 
sharos, so that the widower would receive three shares, the 
mother two, the grandfather one, and the sister throe. To 
prevent the sister from inheriting three times ns much as the 
grandfather, tho } share of the inheritance must in this case be 
so divided that the grandfather receives $ of it and the sister ft. 
Thus the grandfather inherits A, and the sister A. According 
to tho HamtiteH, however, the widower inherits ft, the mother 

and tho grandfather ft, while the sister is excluded by the 
grandfather. 

As to the division of the estate among tho 
dhawu'l-ar/i&m, if they inherit, there are two 
theories. 

According to some lawyors, the right of these persons to 
inherit deponds on tho principle that only ho who is next of 
kin to tho deceased inherits, and that he excludes tho more 
distant relatives. Others think that tho dhawn'l-arfiam take 
tho place of those blood-relations of the first and second group 
through whose intermediacy they aro related to the deceased. 
Thus, if the estate must be divided between two persons A and 
B, of whom A is the daughter of the daughter of tho deceased, 
and B the daughter of the daughter of his son, then, according 
to the first theory, B would be excluded hy A, who is more 
closely related to the deceased ; but, according to the second 
theory, A would take the place of the daughter of the deceased 
and thus inherit ft, and B would take the place of thu daughter 
of the son and thus inherit ft (see § 8(c)). Moreover, according 
to the second theory, the residue of thu estate also must be 
divided in the same proportion between the dhawu’l-arhilm, so 
that in this case A Inherits J, and B only ft. The latter theory 
is preferred by the Sh&fTites, the former by tho {lanifiies. 

He who deliberately and illegally has compassed 
the death of the deceased is unworthy to inherit, 
like the murtadd (i.e. he who is an apostate from 
Islam). The estate of the murtada passes, ac- 
cording to the Sh&fi'ites and M&likites, to the 
treasury ; according to the Hanifite scholars Aba 
Yfi&uf and Mnhammad ibn Hasan, on the other 
hand, the heirs of the murtadd have a right to his 
estate. Otherwise, according to the unanimous 
opinion of the ^A-scliools, there is no difference in 
general between believers and unbelievers in the 
law of inheritance. 

No one can be regarded as an heir if it is not 
certain that he was still alive at the moment when 


the deceased died. If, therefore, various persons 
loso their lives by flood, conflagration, or other dis- 
asters without its appearing which perished first, 
there can be no inheritance between those persons. 
With regard to the case in which an heir is so long 
absent that his existence is doubtful, see § 2, p. 
860*. An exception to the general rule is found 
in the case of a child who was not horn at the 
moment of the death of his father ; as soon as such 
a child comes into the world alive, it is regarded as 
an heir of its deceased father. 1 

9. Slaves and freedmen. — (a) The rights and 
duties of slaves. — In Muhammad's time there were 
many slaves in Arabia. It would have been im- 
possible for him to abolish slavery. Islam, however, 
so far changed the position of affairs that for the 
future no Muslim might make a slave of a fellow- 
believer. According to Muslim canon law, slavery 
can arise only (1 ) through captivity, if a non-Muslim 
prisoner be taken by a Muslim ; or (2) by birth, if 
the mother is a married slave. 

Slaves aro the property of their master ( saiijid ). 
He can dispose of tnem as of the rest of his pos- 
sessions. lie can, for instance, part with them by 
sale, gift, or testamentary disposition, hire' them 
out, lend them, mortgage them, etc. A child, 
however, may not be separated from the mother so 
long as it is still in need of a mother’s care (i.c. till 
about seven years old). The master may not make 
his slave work beyond his power, and must give him 
tho necessary rest after his work. Slaves have 
also a right to nafaqnh (maintenance, i.e. food, 
clothing, housing). The legal punishments for the 
misdemeanours of slaves arc, generally speaking, 
less sevoro than for those of free persons. 

Slaves have no right of property, nor can they, 
as a rule, make contracts or bind themselves by 
them. All that they acquire Incomes the properly 
of their master. \Vhen, however, he wishes to use 
the service of his slave for commercial purposes, 
the master may give him authority to carry out 
the necessary legal transactions (sale and purchase, 
etc.). The contracts which the slave then makes 
are binding and valid, so far as he remains within 
the limits of the power given him, and the goods 
which the master has entrusted to him to carry on 
the business serve as guarantee for the engagement s 
made by the slave. If, on the other hand, the 
slave goes beyond his powers, he is himself alone 
responsible; and the creditors can obtain satis- 
faction from him after he has been set free, ff 
slaves injure any one by a punishable act, tho 
saiyid is liable to make good the damage, bul he 
can free himself from this liability by giving lip 
the guilty slave to the injured person. 

The master has the right to live in concubinage 
with all his unmarried female slaves, if they con- 
fess Islam or belong to the so-called 'people of the 
book’ — in the last case, however, according to the 
Shafl'ites, only if the slaves belong to the true 
ahl al-kitdb (see § 5 (r) (If)). If any one has become 
an owner of the female slave of another person by 
means of sale, donation, or otherwise, lie is not 
permitted immediately to live with her in concu- 
binage, bub must wait a definite period to see ii 
she is not already pregnant. 

Children born from the concubinage of the owner 
with his female slave are free (see § 7 (a)), and are 

I See, further, W. Jones, Al-Sirdjiyyah , with a Commentary, 
Calcutta, 1792 1 A. ttumsey, Al Serajiyyah or the Mohammedan 
Law of Inheritance, with Notes and Appendix, lx>ndon, 1880, 
2 1890; N. II. E. Baillle, The Moohutnmvdan Law of Inherit- 
ance according to Aboo Huneefa and his Followers, do. 1874 ; 
J. D. Luciani, Traits dcs succexsione muxul manes ( ab inlestat), 
Paris, 1890 ; L. Ilirscli, Abdul Kadir Mohammed ; der iiber- 
flicHsende Strom in der Wissenxchaft des h'rbrecht* der Uanefites 
und Schcf cites ilbcrsetzt und erluvtert, Leipzig, 1891 ; E. 
Sachau, ' M 11 ham. Krbreeht nach der Lehre der ibaditischcn 
Araber von Zanzibar und Ostafrika,' In SBA W t 1894, pp. 
169-210. 
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in all respects equal with children born from mar- 
riage with a free wife. Among the Old Arabians 
a different rule obtained in this case: no children 
of female slaves were regarded as free. The female 
slave who has given her master a child is called 
nm in walad (lit. 'mother of children/ viz. mother 
of one or more children of her master). After the 
death of her master she becomes legally free, and, 
therefore, after her confinement, may no longer be 
alienated or mortgaged. 

Slaves male and female may contract a legal 
marriage with both free and unfree persons, so long 
as the former are not at. the same time their owners ; 
for, according to Muslim law, the master may 
marry only a female slave of another owner and 
not one of his own ; and the same rule applies also 
to mistresses. 

According to the Mali kites, slaves may even 
have four wives (free or not free); but, according 
to the other //^A-schoola, only two. A female slave 
is given in marriage by her master, who then acts 
as owner, not as wall, and need not ask her consent 
for the marriage. He also has the rijjht to refuse 
to give her in marriage, though she ask liim to do so. 
Hut, according to the Shall ites, the master has 
not tho light of forcing his malo slave to a mar- 
riage ; he is empowered only to refuse consent to 
a marriage ; whereas, according to the ^anilites 
and Mulikitos, the master has the right of giving 
even his male slaves in marriage against their will. 

Just like a free man, the slave is obliged to give 
his wife a dowry, and must work for this purpose 
if his master does not pay the mahr for him. The 
dowry which a female slave receives becomes the 
property of her saiyid. A slave has the right of 
rejecting his wife twice, and tho second jaldq has 
the same consequence in law for the slave as the 
third taldq for a free man (cf. p. 868). The 'iddah 
after the dissolution of marriage by death or di- 
vorce is also prescribed for female slaves, and lasts 
a shorter time than the iddah of a free woman. 
Instead of the 'iddah of four months and ten days, 
the female slave has one of two months and live 
days ; the 'iddah of three guru’ is replaced by one 
of two quru\ and that of three months by one of a 
month and a half ; in case of pregnancy the 'iddah of 
a female slave does not end Wore her confinement. 

Children horn of marriages in which one or both of the parents 
are not free take the rank of the mother. Children of a married 
female slave are thus always slave?, and become the property 
of the master of their mother, Independently of the quoation 
whether their father is a free man or a Blavo. Since it is re- 
garded as undesirable for the children of a free man to become 
tho slaves of another, the law condemns marriage between a 
free man and a female slave of another, except under the four 
following; conditions: (I) that he has not sufficient means to 
pay the dowry of a free woman, ( 2 ) that he is not in a position 
to have conjugal intercourse with a free woman, (3) that the 
female slave whom lie desires is a believer in Islam, and (4) that 
there is a risk that he will fall into immorality, so that the pro- 
posed marriage with a slave is, as it were, the lost means of 
preserving; him from that sin (cf. Qur’an, iv. 29-30). The Jlani- 
fltcs, however, regard it as permissible for a free man to marry 
a female slave of another, without the first three conditions, 
provided she belongs to the ahl al kitdb (of. $5 (c)). 

(A) Emancipation {' itq ) of slaves. — The Betting 
free of slaves is regarded as a highly meritorious 
act for Muslims and well-pleasing to God. Muham- 
mad said, according to a tradition: ‘The Betting 
free of a believing slave shall preserve tho liberator 
from hell at the day of resurrection.* It is also one 
of the means by which a believer who has trans- 
gressed Allah's law can in some cases make a 
reparation for his fault. 

Every one avIio has the right of disposing of his 
property lias also the right to set free his slaves, 
unless, c.g. t he has mortgaged them. If a slave 
belongs to various owners, and his freedom is given 
him by one of them, ho becomos free if the liberator 
has at the same time made good to his partners the 
value of their share ; otherwise, the liberation is 
valid only for the share of the liberator, and the 


slave becomes a muba"a4 (t.£. partly free and partly 
not free). 

The umm walad is legally free after the death of 
her master ; if she has boon formerly married and 
has children of that marriage, these children follow 
the rank of their mother, and become equally free 
at the death of the owner of their mother. A male 
or female slave who becomes the property of a 
blood-relation obtains a legal freedom ipso facto . 
According to the Shaffites, this rule obtains only 
when the owner is one of those in the direct line of 
ascent or descent of the slavo ; but, according to 
the MAlikites, also if the slavo becomes the pro- 
perty of his own brother or Bister ; and, accordiim 
to the ^anitites, even if the owner is a mahram of 
the slave, i.e. one who is related to him within the 
limits of kin which form an obstacle to marriage. 

The master may also limit tho liberation by 
certain conditions— e.g., by the tadbir and the 
kitdbah . 

(1) The tadbir is a liberation by which the master 
declares that at his death his slave shall be free. 
So long as the saiyid lives, such a slave ( mudabbar ) 
is not different from others. According to tho 
Shati' ites, the master even retains the right of 
parting with him and thus revoking his libera- 
tion ; according to the Mulikites and ^anifites, 
Huch a slave may not be parted with, and tho 
master may not revoke his tadbir. The tadbir % 
According to the unanimous opinion of Muslim 
lawyers, must bo classed with a testamentary 
disposition. Since the heirs of one who dies in- 
testate have a claim to at least jf of his estate, the 
tadbir is valid only if tho value of a mudabbar is not 
more than & of the estate. If the valuo of the slave 
is greater, he becomes only partially free, unless 
the heirs sanction the disposition of the deceased. 

(2) The kitdbah (or mulcdtabah) is a liberation 
by virtue of an agreement with a slave. The name 
seems to bo derived from the document [kitdb) in 
which the conditions of the contract Mere origin- 
ally Het out. This kiud of liberation was customary 
among the Arabs before Muhammad. At that time 
slaves who were not ransomed by their relations 
sometimes obtained the permission of their master 
to earn their ransom by work. In Qur’an, xxiv. 
83, Muslims were recommended, if their slaves 
asked to redeem themselves in this way, to grant 
their request and to help them in its furtherance— 
c.g. t by giving them money or omitting part of the 
ransom. Some of the earlier faqihs even regarded 
the master as obliged to do this. 

The mukdtab ( i.e . the slave who makes this con- 
tract of liberation with his master) must bind him- 
self to pay a definite sum of monoy to his master 
(the mxiKdtib) as ransom (according to the Sliafi’ites, 
in at loast two or more instalments). By the kitd- 
bah he obtains tho right for the future of acquiring 
property for himself and of making contracts oven 
without the express permission of his master. In 
other respects the mukdtab remains in tho same 
position as other slaves ; his master, however, may 
no longer mortgage him or part with him, and, 
when he has paid his ransom, he is free. 

The master may make another contract of liberation with his 
slave (the * aqd al-'atdqah, t.e. the liberation contract). This 
consists of the purchase of the slave by himself; he becomes 
free immediately, but is obliged to pay the ransom to the liber- 
ator as quickly as possible, or within a period agreed upon. 

Between the liberator and his freed slave there 
continues to exist a certain relationship (wala, 
i.e. patronage). The liberator becomes the rnawld 
(i.e. pat r onus) of the freed slave, and, if the latter 
has no 'a$abdt, tho mawld takes their place. Tho 
liberator then obtains the rights winch usually 
depend on blood-relationship, such as the right 
of inheritance, the right to give in marriage his 
liberated female slaves, the right of retaliation, 
and others. 
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The tmla* exists not only between the liberator 
and his freed slave personally, but also between 
the liberator and the descendants (and even the 
freed slaves) of the freed slavo. After the death 
of the liberator the patronage passes to the next 
of kin of his 'aqabiit (cf. § 7 ( 5 )). The same rules 
are also applied to a woman who has liberated a 
slave ( mawtat , i.e . liberatrix). 1 

III. Contracts, wills , ‘ waqfs.*— 10. General 
rules. — The books contain many special 
regulations for various contracts, but scarcely 
any general principles as to the responsibility of 
the parties, the establishment and annulment of 
rights and obligations, etc. They expressly forbid 
only agreements which are not precise or which 
depend upon accidental chances (e.g., all assurance 
contracts), and these they declare invalid because 
of the possibility that one of the parties thereby 
binds himself to something which he cannot see 
in advance. The Muslim jurists call such an 
undesirable chance gharnr. 

No definite form for the making of a contract 
(aqd) is prescribed. In consequence of Qur'&n, 
ii. 282 , many of the earlier fctqihs thought that, 
when an agreement has not to be immediately 
fulfilled on either side, since the parties have 
agreed on certain terms of delay, the contract 
must be in waiting, and concluded in the pre- 
sence of witnesses. This was considered necessary, 
e.g., for the so-called Milam or salaf ; this con- 
tract meant that u future harvest w as bought and 
the price paid in advance. But this did not be- 
come the general opinion. The law- books insist 
only that the parties who make an agreement 
must make their intentions plain to each other. 
The legal form of an agreement is called its fight h. 
The mutual declarations of the parties are called 
l jab (offer) and qabul (acceptance). Only excep- 
tionally is it permitted to make contracts without 
such an ijab and qabfil in matters of very little 
importance. 

When two parties transfer to each other rights 
or claims, these must refer to matters which, 
according to the shari'ah , have a real value 
for Muslims. Thus, regarded from a legal stand- 
point, all contracts are invalid which refer to 
forbidden musical instruments, to books which 
troat of philosophy, astrology, and other forbidden 
sciences, to grapes, which must serve for the pre- 
paration of w ine, to dogs, pigs, and other ritually 
unclean things, etc. Tf such affairs are treated, 
it is not strictly a change of real ownership ( tamllk ), 
according to the Muslim law-ltooks, but rather a 
method of obtaining a de facto possession ( istild ’). 

The /V/A-books contain numerous precise regula- 
tions concerning the most common contracts and 
transactions, such as purchase, sale, hire, mort- 
gage, gift, deposit, partnership, security and loan, 
etc. These transactions have the general name of 
mild malnt. But this part of the law lias only a 
theoretical and 110 practical value for the Muslim 
(wee above, § 4). Principles different from those 
of the shariah generally obtain in commercial 
life ; and it is usually impossible even for the 
most pious Muslims to regulate their lives in this 
matter precisely according to the law-books. 
Therefore no further discussion in detail need be 
given hero. 

1 8ee, further, 8y«l Ameer All, Thu Personal Law of the Mo- 
hammedans according to all the Schools, together with a com- 
parative Sketch of the Law of Inheritance ' among the Sunnis 
and the Shiahs , London, 18K0 ; K. Clavel, Droit musulman ; 
du statut personnel et dcs successions d’aprts les dijff.rentcs rites 
et plus particular fiment d'aprts le rite hanafite, Paris, 1895 ; 
F. de Nauphal, Jitxuies orientates: systbme Ugislatif mvxul- 
man, 8t. Petersburg, 1893 ; 0. Snouck Hurgronjo, The A che.h- 
nest , 1. 295-371 ; K. Roberta, * Das Familien-, Sklaven- und 
Erbrechfc Im Qor&n,’ LSSt li. 0 [1908J ; Sidi Khalil, Manage et 
repudiation, tr. £. Fagnan, Algiers, 1909 ; Mahmoud Kathy, La 
Doctrine mumUmane ae I’abus des droits (with introduction by 
E. Lambert), Lyons, 1918 ; art. “Abd,* in El i. 


The remarkable regulation of the Muslim law 
which forbids the charging of interest in trade 
must, however, not remain unnoticed. Not only 
usury in the strict sense, hut the charging of 
interost at all is regarded as a great sin ( kalnrnh ) ; 
and, although this prohibition has always been 
transgressed by numbers of Muslims, the pious try 
aB far as possible to avoid direct offence against 
it. 1 

xi. The prohibition against charging interest 
(rib&). — (a) Introduction. — In Muhammad's sur- 
roundings the practice of usury seems to have 
taken the form especially of a contract of exchange. 
The money-lender gave money or articles of com- 
merce (e.g., dates or barley) on condition that after 
a certain period a larger sum of money or a greater 
quantity of the articles received should he returned. 
If the debtor could not fulfil his obligation on the 
day when it fell due, the creditor gave him a post- 
>oncnicnt of payment, but doubled the amount of 
lis debt. Sueli contracts of exchange w’ere regarded 
as a sort of sale and purchase (but), and the post- 
jKmement of payment was called nastuh. This 
usurious trado is strictly forbidden in various verses 
of the Qur fin ; see, e.g., ii. 276 : 

‘They say that there is no difference between baC and riba, 
but Ali&h permits bat' and forbids rib A ! . . . They who in 
future are guilty of riba are destined for hell ; they shall remain 
there for ever.* Cf. also il. 276-279, iv. 159, and xxx. 38. 

Thus no Muslim could doubt that usury w as strictly 
forbidden in Islam, but in the earliest times there 
were many, and among them well-known com- 
panions of the Prophet, such as Ibn'Abbfis, who 
maintained that Islam prohibited only the abuse 
of the poverty of the debtor bv constantly doubling 
his debt and ruining him. They regardod usury 
as forbidden only in a restricted sense ; tho nasi'ah 
was particularly deprecated. Others thought that 
by ribd (lit. ‘multiplication’) the Prophet had 
meant not only usury, but all charging of interest. 
Later on this opinion became general. Tims, if 
a Muslim wishes to lend money or articles of 
commerce to any one, ho can do ho only on con- 
dition that the debtor, after the expiration of a 
certain period, shall pay him hack tlio same sum 
of money or the same quantity of articles lent him. 
No prolit may be made out of him ; the value which 
the creditor receives must be the panic as that 
which ho has given. If the purpose is not to give 
a temporary convenience to the other party, but 
only to exchange goods, this is permitted only if 
both parties receive goods of the same value and 
at the same time. One who does not observe 
these rules is guilty of riba. It is, therefore, 
necessary to distinguish two kinds of ribd ; ( 1 ) 
ribd by contract of exchange, (2) ribd by loan 
(mutuum). 

(b) Ribd by contract of exchange . — The regula- 
tions of the law-books concerning the first kind of 
ribd are based on traditions, according to which the 
Prophet had expressly declared that il was pro- 
hibited to a Muslim to exchange gold for gold, 
silver for silver, dates for dates, etc., unless both 
parties simultaneously made the same payment to 
each other. These words of the Prophet are handed 
down in various recensions, in which gold, silver, 
barley, wheat, and dates (sometimes also raisins 

l See, further, for contracts In general, R. Onuishoff, Die aline- 
meinen Lehren des Obliyal lone nrechi » soxvie die Lchre non den 
licalkuntrakten nach der licchtsschule des ImCnn Ksch-SchtXji'x : 
rin A bach nitt aus dem Kitdb el-bvjA des A bit luhtlk Ksrh-.Srhirdri 
vhers. und comm., Konigsberg, 1895; ii. Sriouck llurgronje, 
The Achehnese, ii. 319-321 ; S. drove Grady, .1 Manual <>/ the 
Mohammedan Law of Inheritance and Contract ; comprising 
the Doctrine of the Sotmen and Sheen Schools, London, 1869; 
L. W. U. van den JJorg, de Contractu 1 do ut des’ jure Mohain - 
rnedano Leyden, 1868 ; F. Peltier, Le Line des rentes du (,'ahth 
d’El-Iiukhdrl, trad, avec Mairc. ct, comm., Pari*, 1910, and Le. 
Lirre dcs rentes du Mouwatta de Malik ben Anas trad, avec 
tclairc., Algiers, 1911 ; 1>. Gutteschi, Seal Property, Mortgage , 
and Wag f according to Ottoman Law (tr. A. van Dyck), London, 
1884. 
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and salt) are specially mentioned as the objects of 
the forbidden contracts of exchange. 

Some scholar*, and especially the $&hiritea, thought that they 
must keep strictly to the words of these traditions; they re- 
garded the qiyds as forbidden only in these cases (see f a), 
and considered that the regulations concerning ribd could refer 
only to the exchange of articles expressly named in these tradi- 
tions. The majority of jurists, however, could not agree to 
such a limitation of the ribd. They thought that gold, silver, 
and other articles were mentioned in the tradition only as 
examples. The yanifltes considered that the rule which in the 
tradition was expressly given for dates, barley, eto., could be 
applied to all other articles of Bale which were measured by 
weight ; the M&likites thought that dates, barley, and wheat 
ought to be regarded as examples of articles which were kept 
in shops to be used as food; the HhfLfi'itea regarded the 
prohibition of ribd as applicable to the exchange of all articles 
of value (athmdn) and all forms of food. 

Articles which arc regarded as subject to the 
rohibition of ribd are called mdl ribawi. If it is 
esired to exchange such articles, two courses are 

K ’ble. (1) When two articles nob of the same 
are concerned {e.g., gold and silver, or dates 
and barley), delivery must take place on both sides 
at once, but the parties are not bound to givo each 
other the same quantity. ( 2 ) If, on the other hand, 
two articles of the same kind are exchanged {e.g., 
gold for gold, and silver for silver), the parties must 
immediately hand over to each other the same 
quantity. It is, therefore, possiblo by the exchange 
to bo guilty of ribd in three ways : (a) if ono of the 
parties receives more than the other, this is ribct'l- 
frtfll (i.e. usury because of the greater payment) ; 
(j 8 ) if the two parties do not receive the payment 
due to them at the same time, they are guilty of 
ribn'l-ynd (i.e. usury with regard to the possession) ; 
( 7 ) if they expressly make a condition of postpone- 
ment, this must be regarded n&riba l-nasa' (i.e. usury 
with regard to the conditional postponement). The 
purpose of these regulations of Muslim law was 
apparently to prevent men from making themselves 
guilty of usury by means of the exchanges custom- 
ary in Muhammad’s time, by which the debtor, 
after the expiration of the period agreed upon, 
had to pay back a greater amount of money or of 
articles of salo than he had received. 

(r) Ribd by loan. — When it is not a matter of 
contract, of exchange but of loan-(wmtotm), Muslim 
law forbids the creditor to make a condition of 
interest or of other advantage on any pretence 
whatever. The prohibition of riba is in this case 
not limitod to gold, silver, food, etc., but is applic- 
able to everything that can be lent. 

When a Muslim lends money to a co-religionist, 
this may be merely a kindness exclusively for the 
benefit of the debtor, and is recommended for this 
reason. If the debtor wishes to show his gratitude 
to his creditor for the support he has received, and 
to return more than he received, this is permissible, 
but the creditor may not make it a condition before- 
hand. 

As may easily be understood, Muslims have from 
the beginning endeavoured to escape this prohibi- 
tion. Means were of ton found of demanding high 
interest without openly coming into conflict with 
the words of the law. 

One of these means was the following. Two fletitioue con- 
tracts of sale were mode; the creditor sold an article to the 
debtor, on condition that he would later on pay the sale price 
agreed upon ; hereupon the creditor bought the same article 
hack again from the debtor, but for a lower price, which he 
paid at onoe. By this means the debtor actually obtained a 
certain sum of money, and was obliged after a fixed time to pay 
back a much greater sum as purchase money. This double 
contract of sale was well known in Europe in tne Uiddle Ages. 
It was called mohatra, apparently a corrupted pronunciation of 
the Arab, word mukhatarahA This Arabic name proves that 
the custom did not arise in Europe, but was taken over from 
the Muslims. 8 

l 0f. ft. Dozy and W. II. Engelmann, (Mossaire den mots 
espaffnolt et yurtugati <Urio4e de t’arabe , Leyden, 1800, p. 816 ; 
du Cange. Glottar. ad Scrip, med. et inf. Latinitati*, $.v. 
'Mohatra'; for the moAatra-contraot see also J. Kohler, 
Moderne Rechttfragenbei idam. Jurieten, Wurzburg, 1885, p. 6 ff. 
8 Bee, further, E. Cohn, Der Wucher (Ribd) in Qor’dn, Chadilh 


12 . Obligations arising from oaths and vows.— 
Oaths and vows have always played & great part 
in the various Muslim lands. The obligations 
which spring from them have a religious character 
in the eyes of Muslims. The ancient Arabians 
were accustomed to enforce by oaths not only their 
alliances and other important agreements, but even 
every sort of promise and statement in ordinary 
life ; 1 and vows of abstinence were made as a pre- 
paration for the holding of religious ceremonies, 
the prosecution of blood-feuds, and other im- 
portant acts. No one lightly decided to break 
the oath or vow which ho had once made, for he 
feared to be punished for such a sin by the wrath 
of God. 

The Prophet himself often strengthened his 
words, according to the custom of tne time, by 
oaths and vows. He did not, however, consider 
himself as unconditionally bound by thorn, but 
thought that it was in some cases better to appease 
God’s wrath for tho breaking of an oath by means 
of an atoning sacrifice (kaffdrah) than to hold 
obstinately to the oath, ‘When I have sworn 
an oath that I will do something, but later on 
perceive that it is better to act differently, I offer 
an atoning sacrifice and break my oath,* was 
Muhammad’s customary statement, according to 
tradition. 

In Qur’an, v. 91, the regulations are given as to 
the religious acts by which a Muslim who acts 
contrary to his oath can turn aside God’s wrath. 
Tho penance ( kaffdrah ) must then consist in feeding 
or clothing ten poor persons, in manumitting a 
slave, or, in the case of a person who has no 
means, in fasting for three days (of. also lxvi. 2 ). 
Tho jurists have worked out these rules in still 
fuller details— e. 0 ., fixing the minimum of food or 
clothing which must be given ; they differ in their 
opinions as to tho particulars; according to the 
Snafi' ites, the manumitting of a slave can serve 
for kaffdrah only if the slave is a believer. 

An oath is called yamin and a vow nadhr . The 
rules concerning oaths and vows differ in various 
points. A vow is binding only when a Muslim 
who is qualified according to the legal regulations 
to make an independent agreement has voluntarily 
taken upon himself to carry out an act which is 
meritorious, regarded from a religious standpoint, 
and to which he was not bound apart from his vow. 
In this way it is possible to be bound by a vow 
to set free slaves, to give alms to the poor, to 
make a pilgrimage, and so on. He who has bound 
himself by a vow remains permanently obliged 
to fulfil it, and cannot free himself from it by a 
kaffdrah. If, however, the vow has been made 
dependent on a condition {e.g., * If I recover from 
my illness, I will fast for a certain number of 
days ’), he is bound to fulfil his oath only when the 
condition has really been fulfilled. A vow to do 
something which is forbidden or to omit something 
which is obligatory may not be regarded as bind- 
ing. Muslim jurists also consider that no one can 
bind himself by a vow to do or to omit what is 
merely permitted but not meritorious (or for- 
bidden)— e.g., to drink water. In such cases there 
is no obligation to a kaffdrah even if the vow be 
not fulfilled. 

Oaths, on the other hand, are subjected to 
another rule ; for he who has sworn by an oath to 
do or not to do anything is always bound to a 
und Fiqh, Heidelberg 1 , 1908 ; F. Arin, Recherchn historique is me 
lei operations usurairee ti a Uatoires en droit musulman, Paris, 
1909 ; Benali FSkar, L'Ueure en droit musulman et eee eons* 
quinces pratiques, Lyons, 1908, 

1 There are two kinds of oaths : (1) the oath by which it is 
•worn that a statement or testimony contains the truth ; this 
oath refers to that which has already happened (see below, 
1 16 (6)) ; (2) the oath by which one swears to act or not to aet 
In a certain way ; this oath refers to a future event, and is 
discussed here. 
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kaffdrah if he breaks his oath, even though he had 
pledged himself to do something which is forbidden, 
or to omit something which is obligatory. 

Moreover, Muslim jurists deal at length with various special 
oaths and vows and the questions connected with them ; even in 
very short /toA-books there are usually full details as to this sub- 
ject. The following cases, «. 0 ., are mentioned in particular. When 
a man has declared , 4 If such and such is done, 1 will apostatize 
from Islam,' if the conditions are fulfilled, he may not, it is true, 
give up his faith, but must nevertheless, according to the yani- 
ntes, offer a kaffdrah. On the other hand, if a inan has 
declared, 4 If I do such and such, or if such and such happens, 
my wife Is repudiated, or my slave is set free,' he is actually 
bound by his words, and, on the fulfilling of the conditions, 
his wife must be regarded as repudiated and his slave ns free. 

An oath Is valid only when It has been taken either in the 
nmne of All&h (or in that of one of His attribute!*) or by the 
Our'&n. Other oaths, e.g. t by calling on the Prophet, are not 
binding. 

13. Wills. — Muslim law only partially recog- 
nizes the right to make a will. When the debts 
of the deceased have been paid, his legal heirs (see 
§ 8) have a claim to § of the residue of the estate. 
The testator may dispose by will (wasiyah) of only 
the remaining & of the estate. If he iias disposed 
of more than &, his arrangements and legacies are 
valid only if, and so far as, they are sanctioned by 
his heirs. 

As to this rule, there is no difference of opinion 
among the jfyA-scliools. It is based on the follow- 
ing tradition. 

Sa'd Ibn Abi Waqqftf, one of the contemporaries of the 
Prophet, had decided to devote the whole of his property after 
his death to pious purposes. Once, when he lay dangerously 
ill, he explained his plan to the Prophet, who, he thought, 
would value his pious deed. ThiH was, however, not the cose ; 
on the contrary, Muhammad forbade him to disinherit his heirs. 
‘It Is better to leave them rich/ said he , 4 than to forco them to 
beg after your death.' Finally, the Prophet consented to Sa’d's 
petition to dispose of I of his estate. 

From this tradition the Muslim jurists have 
deduced another principle. Every Muslim may 
dispose of his proporty as he wishes during his life, 
ana thus may even give everything away if he 
wishes ; but this right ceases if lie is seriously ill. 
In that case only 4 of the property may be disposed 
of by gift, the manumitting of slaves, etc. The 
property of a seriously sick person is thus treated 
as in some degree similar to an estate to which tiie 
heirs have a claim. 

This rule is also applicable to persons who in 
other ways are in danger of their lives — e.g ., to any 
one who is taking part in a battle, to a woman 
during childbirth, to the inhabitants of a district 
which is suffering severely from plague, etc. If, 
during a serious illness, or while he was in other 
respects in danger of his life, a person has given 
away more than 4 of his property, his arrange- 
ments are valid only if his heirs offer no opposition 
to them, or if he has recovered from his illness or 
escaped the danger in which I10 was. 

Further, the legality of a wafiyah depends prin- 
cipally on (l) the right of the person who makes 
the will ( nl-miln ), (2) the right of the one who 
benefits by the will (al-muydlahu), (3) the pro- 
perty which is disposed of {al-mUyi-bihi), ana (4) 
the form of the will. The law-books contain the 
following regulations as to these four subjects. 

(1) Only those who have the power of independent 
disposition over their property have the right to 
malce a will ; minors are not qualified. Moreover, 
the waqlynh is valid only if the testator had the 
right to dispose of what he left, and if he acted 
without compulsion. The testator remains quali- 
fied to revoke his will up to the time of his death. 

(2) The beneficiary under a will must at the mo- 
ment at which the will is made be qualified and in 
a position to become the owner of what is left 
him. A will made in favour of an unborn child is 
valid, however, if the child be born within the next 
six months. Those who already inherit by the 
enactment of the law have no right to receive 
further legacies by will. According to tradition, 


the Prophet forbade the alteration, by means of 
testamentary disposition, of the shares fixed for 
them by law (see above, p. 862*) ; if the will is not 
made in favour of a definite person, but for a 
hospital, a mosque, or similar institution, then the 
purpose must be one which iH permitted by law ; 
e.g., a will in favour of a Christian church or a 
Jewish synagogue is invalid. (3) The objects 
which are lett to any one in the will must bo 
accurately described, and of such a nature that it 
is possible to take possession of them. The testator 
may not, for instance, leave any forbidden musical 
instruments or dogs to any one ; or a copy of the 
Qur’an, or a Muslim slave, to a Christian or other 
unbeliever. (4) No special form of will is pre- 
scribed ; the law directs only that the testator 
should make his will clearly known in the presence 
of persona who can bear witness that be has really 
made such a testament. It need not be reduced to 
writing. Besides the allotment of property, the 
will may contain certain other dispositions — e.g. t 
the appointment of an executor who is charged 
with the care of the payment of debts, and of the 
division of the estate ; furthor, tho nomination of 
a guardian for the children of the testator who are 
under age, etc. 

The beneficiary of the will first receives posses- 
sion of the property left him when he has accepted 
the arrangements of the testator (by means of 
qabul ; see § 10). If he Rhonld predecease the 
testator, his heirs are qualified to accept the will 
in his favour. 1 

14. Regulations concerning the waqfs.— By a 

waqf Muslim law means something which is with- 
drawn from commerce, in order to reserve it for 
religious purposes or for the benefit of definite 
persons. To the question whether such a disposi- 
tion is lawful in Islam Muslim scholars originally 
gave various answers. Some considered that tho 
rights of the heir were injured by such disposi- 
tions. Others declared that tho heirs had no claims 
on any man’s property so long as ho still lived, and, 
therefore, a man might withdraw his goods from 
commerce, just as I10 had tho right to contract 
debts, to set free slaves, and to give away property, 
to tho injury of his heirs. According to A bit 
(Janlfah, a waqf was not irrevocably binding; 
‘he who has made a waqf of anything,’ said ho, 
‘ remains the owner of it, and can always revoke 
his disposition if he will.* The majority of M uslim 
lawyers, however — and among them Abu Yusuf 
and Muhammad, tho two pupils of Abu (Jam fail - 
considered that the disposition by which anything 
was made a waqf was irrevocably binding, lly 
making such a disqjosition, they said, the owner 
loses his right of ownership; only Alluh remains 
tho owner of that which is waqf. Others held that 
the ownership of a waqf passed to those who 
benefited by it. 

Those who regarded the waqft as allowable appealed for sup- 
port to the tradition* according to which various comrades 
of the Prophet had made such dispositions with his approba- 
tion. The best-known tradition is the following. ‘Umar, the 
second Khalif (or, according to others, his son ‘Abd-Allah), had 
a piece of land at Khaibar which he valued greatly. He decided 
to devote it to religious purposes. With the approbation of the 
Prophet, he made a waq/ot it, and enacted thut tt might for the 
future he neither sold nor given away, and thut the income 
should be devoted exclusively to the poor and to religious 
purposes. 

Waqf properly means the transaction itself, i.c. 
the devotion of property to religious purposes; 
other words used in the same sense arc tasbil , i.c. 
devote to the ‘ way of God ’ {mbil Allah ) ; tahrirn , 
i.c. tho declaration that something is Jtaram (‘ for- 
bidden,’ * inalienable’) ; and fuiba, i.e. to make fast 
(in other words, to make inalienable). Both waqf 
and kabs are also used to indicate that which is 

1 See, further, F. Peltier, L « Livn det tetlamenU du 
d’El'Bokhdrt, Algiers, 1909. 
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withdrawn from commerce ; in the latter sense the 
pi 11 rata of waqf and habs are wuquf and hubus. 

The Muslim law-books contain the following 
regulations concerning waqf. (1) The waqif i.e. 
the person who makes a waqf of anything.— No 
one U qualified to make such a disposition unless 
lie has the independent right of alienating his pro- 
perty. He who withdraws anything from com- 
merce must at the same time be the owner of it ; 
otherwise his disposition is invalid. Unbelievers 
have the right of making their property a waqfii 
the purpose of it is not contrary to Islam ; e.g., a 
Christian in a Muslim land is forbidden to make 
his dwelling a waqf in order to have it turned into 
a church. 

(2) The mawquf or waqf , i.e. that which is made 
a waqf.— According to the Shaii'ites, it is permis- 
sible to make a waqf of moveable as well as of 
immoveable property, at least so far as the move- 
ables are not immediately destroyed by use (c.g., 
food, or wax candles which are designed for the 
illumination of a mosque). Forbidden instru- 
nients, books whose contents give signs of unbelief, 
and similar articles cannot in any case bo made 
waqf. Many other Muslim scholars regard the 
regulations concerning waqf as applicable only to 
immoveable property, ana recognize only a few 
exceptions to this rule. According to the IJam- 
fites, beasts of burden and weapons may be desig- 
nated waqf. Books are also often withdrawn 
from commerce in all Muslim lands, and especially 
devoted to an appointed library or mosque. 

(3) The mawquf ' cUaihi , i.e. he vmo receives 
benefit from the waqf. — This person must be 
qualified to make use of the property ; e.g., it would 
not bo permissible to make a copy of the Quran 
waqf and a believing slave could not make a waqf 
in favour of unbelievers. As to the question whether 
the person who derived benefit from a waqf must 
be so indicated that the institution may remain for 
ever, a difference of opinion exists. Some think 
that it is necessary for the waqif to indicate an 
unending series of persons for whom the waqf is 
destined ; others hold that a waqf has a permanently 
valid continuation even if this is not specially indi- 
cated by the founder ; * if there are no surviving 
persons who, according to the disposition of the 
waqif , have a claim to the income of a i oaqf* they 
say, ‘then the income is intended for the poor.* 

Waqfs need not be exclusively intended for 
religious or philanthropic purposes ; according to 
the majority of Muslim lawyers, it is sufficient if 
the purpose of a waqf is merely permissible. In 
the Shafi’itic law-books it is expressly stated that 
a waqf may even extend to the advantage of the 
rich. Many waqfs , such as mosques, cemeteries, 
and water supplies, are intended for the rich as 
well as for the poor. The law-books especially 
recognize the validity of a waqf in favour of some 
one’s family. In this case, if any one lias decided 
that property belonging to him shall be a waqf 
for his children and further descendants, and these 
become extinct, then, according to the majority 
of Muslim lawyers, his further relatives have a 
right to the income of the waqf and after them 
the poor. 

(4) The fighsth, i.e. the form in which the wdqif 
makes his will known, is not generally subjected 
to special regulations. It is sufficient if the founder 
makes his meaning plain by pointing out what 
property shall be waqf and to what purpose it 
must be given. It is, nowever, not permissible to 
make the existence of a waqf dependent on a 
condition or a period of time. Therefore a waqf 
is invalid if the waqif, for instance, declared, ‘ If I 
get a son, then is my house a waqf, * or if he made 
his property a waqf* for ten years.* According to 
many Muslim writers, one may, however, distin- 1 


gutah between waqfs which have a general purpose 
(e.g., for philanthropic purposes) and those which 
are intended only for definite persons (e.g., for the 
descendants of the founder). In the first case the 
disposition of the w&qif must lie preserved as far 
as possible, and thus only the conditions or desig- 
nation of a period must be declared invalid, and 
not the institution itself ; in the latter case there 
is no opening for this, and the waqf itself is 
invalid. 

An exception to this rule is that the wdqif may 
make the existence of a waqf dependent on his 
own death. He may decide that property shall 
become a waqf after his death. Such a disposition 
is, however, subject to tho general regulations 
concerning wills, and may be withdrawn by the 
owner up to his death; moreover, only & of the 
estate may thus be made a waqf Binco the heirs 
have a right to the other f. 1 

IV. Public law. — i$. The imam.— (a) The 
election of an imdm. — According to the legal 
theory, the Muslim community must be guided by 
an imam, who is to be regarded as the khalifcth 
(i.e. substitute) of the Prophet. 2 The quarrels as to 
the imdmat in the first centuries after Muhammad 
divided the Muslims into various religious-political 
parties, which partially continue to f he present day. 
To them belong especially the Sht'ites and Kliari- 
iites, who are regarded as heretics by orthodox 
Muslims. The opinions of these parties differ in 
many respects— as to political questions, as to who 
must bo regarded as the legitimate inulm, and as 
to tho requirements which he must fulfil. 8 We 
must at present limit ourselves to a skotch of the 
regulations which obtain in this matter among the 
orthodox. 

All questions regarding the imdm must be 
decided according to the position of affairs during 
the first thirty years after Muhammad. That 
eriod, in which the Muslim community was led 
y AbU Bakr, ' Umar, ' Uthman, and 'All— the so- 
called * rightly guided khalifahs* (al-khulafd ’ ah 
rdshidun ) — with the help and co-opcration of the 
most faithful comrades of the Prophet, is regarded 
among orthodox Muslims as the ‘Golden Age’ of 
Islam ; and, according to them, the principles 
followed at that time must be regarded as the only 
correct ones. 

The imdm, therefore, like the four immediate 
successors of the Prophet, must belong to his tribe, 
and thus be a Quraishite. The Sin' i to doctrine 
that the imdm must be also a descendant of the 
Prophet is rejected by the orthodox. Moreover, 
(1) the imdm must bo a free, male Muslim of full 

age, recognized as 'adl (see p. 8(J4 b ) ; (2) he must 
be competent to manage the business of the 
State, and, above all, have the spirit and courage 
to fijrht against the unbelievers and to protect 
Muslim territory. (3) The imdm ought also, 
properly speaking, to be a mujtahid (see p. 860 b ), 
competent, if necessary, to settle difficult religious 

l See, further. J. Krcsmdrik, * Das Wa^frecht vora Stand- 
punkte des Sari'atrechtes nach der Ijanetitischen Sohule,’ in 
ZDMQ xlv. [1891] 611-676; E. Olavel, Droit musulman: Is 
waqf, ou habom, d’aprts la doctrine et la jurisprudence (Rites 
hanafite et malikite), Cairo, 1896. 

s In most Muslim countries the popular view was that the 
imdm was the substitute of Allah Himself. Accordingly, many 
imdms were called khalifat A lldh (i.e. substitute of Uoa), but 
many Muslim scholars disapprove of this title. See I. Goldziher, 
‘Du Sens propre des expressions “Ombre de Dieu, Khallfe de 
Dieu” pour designer les chefs dans ITslatn,' in RHR xxxv. 
'18971 831-888. 

» See D. B. Macdonald, Development of Muslim Theology , 

pp. 7-63; J. Wellhauaen, ‘Die religlos-politischen Oppositions- 
parteien im alten Islam,’ in AGO, phil.-hist. Kl., new ser., no. 2 
[1903]; I. Friedlander, ‘Tho Heterodoxies of the Shiites in the 
Presentation of Ibn Ilasm,’ in JAOS xxvlii. [19071 1-80, xxix. 
[1900] 1-183; I. Ooldsiher, * Beltrami zur Litteraturpesch. der 
Shi'a und der sunnit. Polemlk,’ in SfVAHMxxvlll. [1874] 48*424 ; 
ft E. Briinnow, Die Charideehiten unter den ersten Omay- 
yaden, Leyden, 1884. 
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situations on his own authority, just as the 
immediate successors of Muhammad were held to 
have been perfect scholars. Since, however, such 
ijtih&d was regarded as beyond the reach of later 
generations, such learning can no longer be de- 
inanded even of an imdm. (4) An imdm may have 
no physical infirmity, or defect of intellect ; serious 
defects, such as blindness, deafness, or insanity, 
disqualify a candidate for the im&mat. Con- 
sequently, a khalif was often made blind after his 
deposition, in order to prevent him from attempt- 
ing to recover his position. 

At the election of an imdm it is necessary to 
follow the principles which obtained in the * Golden 
Age.’ Inheritance, according to the law, gives no 
claim to the im&mat. Each khalif must be elected, 
and his election is valid only if (1) he, like the 
first khalif Abtt Bakr, receives the homage of a 
certain number of Muslims of high rank (‘ those 
who are qualified to hind and loose ’) ; or if, (2) like 
the second khalif' Umar, he is appointed by the 
former imdm as his successor. ‘Those who are 
qualified to hind and loose * and have the right of 
electing an imam consist of Muslims of full age, of 
the male sex, free men who are recognized as ' adl , 
and can judge what persons have the necessary 
qualifications to be elected as imam , and which 
among those who come under consideration is the 
most suitable for the position under existing circum- 
stances. 

The election of an imam is a fard al-kifdyah ; 
as soon as this task is fulfilled by some quali- 
fied person, all others are relieved from the duty 
(see p. 863 b ). ‘The election of an imam,* say the 
Muslim scholars, 4 it is true, is usually carried out by 
the leading circles in the capital, and is acquiesced 
in in the other parts of the land (as at the election 
of Abfl Bakr), hut the electors in the capital have 
no right of preference above those in other places. 1 
If different persons are elected as imdm in different 
places, a now election must bo held between these 
candidates. The faqihs are not agreed as to the 
numbor of electors which must he demanded for a 
valid election. Some of them require at least live 
electors, ami in support of this opinion appeal to 
the election of the third khalif 'Uthrn&n, but 
others regard the election by even ono elector as 
valid if lie is a universally respected and influential 
man. 

If the imdm himself nominates his successor, the 
choice is binding on all Muslims, if the chosen 
person has the qualities nocossary for an imdm 
and expressly accepts his nomination. In appoint- 
ing his successor the imdm need not consult the 
electors ; lie may also indicate several persons to 
succeed him in a definite order one after the other. 
But Muslim lawyers consider that a father has no 
right to appoint liis son as his successor, since they 
regard no one as capable of forming an unprejudiced 
judgment as to whether his son is fitted for this 
high dignity. 

(ft) The rights and duties of the imdm. — The 
imdm is not only the spiritual head of the Muslims, 
as has been often incorrectly assumed in Europe ; 
he is at the same time the highest secular authority 
in Islfim. There is no idea among Muslims of a 
separation between spiritual and temporal power. 
In this respect the position of the first thirty years 
after Muhammad is copied. The itndm, must, 
like the four ‘rightly led 1 khali fs, wage war 
against unbelievers, see to the contribution of the 
zakdhy resolve differences of opinion in the com- 
munity, take care that the regulations of the 
sharVah are respected and that transgressions 
against it are punished, take action against heresies, 
try to bring the erring hack to the right way, etc. 
If it appears that the imdm is incompetent to 
fulfil his office, or that he abuses his power, then 


‘ those who can hind and loose 1 must depose him 
and choose a new imdm. 

Every Muslim is bound in loyalty and obedience 
not only to the legitimate imdm , but also to any 
one who has made himself de facto master of tho 
highest authority, even though he has not the 
requisite qualities ( e.g ., a woman, a person who is 
under age, ignorant, not an Arabian, or a sinner), 
and oven if he has not been appointed as imdm in 
a legal manner. Such a potentate, who in the 
/tiy/i-books is usually called ‘the holder of power 1 
( dhu'l-shawlcah ), is not a legitimate imam , hut 
orthodox Muslims nevertheless regard it as neces- 
sary for believers to recognize his authority, at 
least when lie does not force them to sin against 
the law. 

This opinion apparently arose as early as the first century 
kfter Muhammad. During the incessant strife of the Utnayyads 
against the religions rebels, who would not recognize their 
authority, the opinion became established, among tho majority 
of tho people and among the leading scholars, that It was 
better, for the prevention of greater disasters, not to resist the 
tyrant even though he did not fulfil the theoretical ideals. 
Traditions arose that the Prophet himself had foretold this 
state of affairs, and hod enunciated the doctrine that it was a 
duty for all Muslims to submit to the ruling princes. 'Thirty 
ears long,' tho Prophet Is reported to have said, ‘shall you ho 
appy under the government of my successors, hut after this 
the dominion shall pass to tyrannous princes.’ The companions 
of Muhammad asked, ‘Must wo not contend against such god- 
less potentates?’ ‘No,’ he answered, ‘so long as they do not 
interfere with the fahlt.* According to another saying of the 
Prophet, ‘ a Muslim must he obedient both in matters winch he 
approves and in those of which he disapproves, so long as no 
acts are enjoined on him by which he would transgress the 
laws of God. In the latter case he need neither listen nor 
obey.’ 

On the ground of this theory the later Muslim princes and 
khall/8 had a claim on the obedience of their subjects, even 
though Lhev were not appointed according to the regulations 
of the shariah and did not possess the legully required qualities. 
Opposition to princes who are not of Quraishite (or even of 
Arabian) origin, such as the Turkish Suljans, and who have, 
therefore, theoretically no right to the Khalifate, in from a 
religious standpoint not permitted for Muslims, unless the prince 
has to be deposed because of his had government. 

l6. Legal procedure. — (a) Itng ulatiovs concern- 
ing the qddi and trials. — A very important duty 
of the imdm is to appoint a sufficient number of 
judges. Acting as judge is regarded by Muslim 
scholars as a fard al-kifdyah (see p. 863 b ). Thus 
no ono is obliged to accept the office of judge when 
the duty can be fulfilled satisfactorily by others ; 
when this, however, is not the ease, to act as 
judge becomes a personal duty [fard al-'ain) ; 
unuer such circumstances every one who is able to 
give a decision according to the regulations of tho 
law is obliged to he a judge. 

A qacli (judge) generally must he a free male 
Muslim of full age, who is recognized us 'adl (see 
p. 864 b ), and is fully acquainted with the regulations 
of the canon law. In theory the judge must even 
he a mujtahid (see p. 860 b ), and he able, in passing 
a sentence, to deduce independently from the 
sacred sources tho rules to be applied, lint, as 
has already been stated, among the later Muslims 
no one was any longer regarded as qualified to 
give an independent judgment in fiqh- matters ; 
therefore even a judgo can at present he only u 
muqallid , and must keep in every respect to what 
is prescribed in the authoritative hooks of his 
madhhah. 

In order to secure the independence of the judge, 
the law forbids the fjddi to accept presents, except 
from his relatives m the direct line (because, 
according to the law, he can never give a decision 
in their favour). For the same reason, according 
to all except the yanitites, judges are forbidden 
to engage in commerce, because it would he possible 
to give them exceptional advantages in trade, in 
order to obtain their favour. 

The judge controls the trial, and is not generally 
bound by legal regulations for tfiiH purpose. He 
is obliged only to give sufficient opportunity both 
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to plaintiff and to defendant ( aX-mudda'% and aU 
mudda’a ' alaihi ) to present their declaration and 
arguments. He must treat both parties equally, 
provided they are both believers; he must also 
refrain from exercising influence on the witnesses. 
He is permitted to endeavour to bring about 
friendly relations between the parties, and to re- 
commend the cause of one party to the good will 
of the other. 

If the defendant admits that the plaintiff is 
right, the latter is not obliged to prove his con- 
tention. Such an iqrdr acknowledgment ’) may, 
however, be regarded as valid only if it has been 
made before the judge by a defendant of full 
age, in full possession of his intellectual faculties, 
without any compulsion. If the contention con- 
cerns the payment of a debt or other questions 
concerning property, ho who makes the acknow- 
ledgment must also bo rashul (see p. 871*). 

If, on the other hand, the defendant contests the 
contention of the plaintiff, he cannot lose his case 
until the plaintiff has proved his claim by evidence. 
If, however, the matter in hand is so accurately 
known to the judge that he can himself give evi- 
dence, he may, according to the Shaft' ites and 
Han i ft tea, give sentence without further proof on 
the sole ground of his personal knowledge ; ac- 
cording to the Mftlikites, he has not this right. 
All Muslim .schools are agreed that the judge is 
never obliged to give sentence on the ground of 
formally valid proof, against his better knowledge. 

(6) Legal theory regarding evidence,. — Written 
documents cannot bo regarded as valid evidence, 
unless their contents are confirmed by trustworthy 
witnesses ; the force of the proof, however, is then 
no longer in the document, but in the oral evidence. 
An exception is formed to this rule by documents 
sent from one judge to another. In practice it is 
frequently necessary to recognize exceptions to 
this rule. 

Legally recognized evidence consists principally 
in (1) proof borne by witnesses, and (2) the sworn 
testimony of the parties before the judgo. 

(1) Testimony {shahadah) has the force of proof 
only if it is borne by a Muslim of full age, who is 
not under guardianship, and is recognized as * adl 
(see p. 8fi4 h ). If the judge knows a witness per- 
sonally, lie need not mquiro whether he is 'adl ; 
otherwise, according to tho Shdli'itcs and M&li- 
kites, he may give no credence to the testimony 
till two trustworthy male witnesses have assured 
him Unit the witness Wadi, even though the other 
party in the case make no objection to bis credi- 
bility ; according to the ^lanitites, Bueh an inquiry 
is called for only in the case of hadd and qistiy 
(sec art. CmMics and PiJNisiiMKNTS [Muham- 
madan], §§ 2, 5), and if the other party throws 
doubt on the credibility of the witness. 

Inquiry into the credibility of the witnesses is 
usually handed over by the judge to two of his 
officers w ho bear the title of muznkki , i.t. one who 
declares the witness to be zaki (‘without sin,' 
‘pure’). In many Muslim lands there are also 
persons with the title of ' adl or shahid , who fill 
much the same rOle as a notary. They are ap- 
pointed by the qdJi. If two parties wish to make 
an important contract or sale, or to set on foot 
other transactions, they may go to such an ' adl 
that he may witness the contract. If, later on, 
there is li ligation between the parties with refer- 
ence to this transaction, the ' adl may be heard by 
the judge as a trustworthy witness. 

\V ben it is established that a witness is * adl , bis 
ovidence is held to be worthy of belief, without 
his having to swear on oath that he will speak the 
truth. Only in a few cases may the judge attach 
to the evidence of an ' adl no value as proof — e.g. t 
when the witness is related in the direct line to 


one of the parties and testifies in his favour, or if 
he is an enemy of one of the parties and testifies 
against him. According to the ^Anifites and 
Malikites, husband and wife cannot give valid evi- 
dence against each other, though the Sh&fi'ites 
allow this. 

Since only a few Muslims live so strictly accord- 
ing to the regulations of the canon law that they 
may really be regarded as 'adl, the indges in 
Muslim lands must very often content themselves 
with the declarations of witnesses who do not fulfil 
the legal requirements. In such cases their de- 
clarations are not legal testimony in the strict 
sense. 

The testimony of Christians, Jews, and other 
unbelievers must be regarded as worthless; the 
judge may attach no credence to the declarations 
of persons who deny the most important truths in 
the sphere of Muhammadanism. 

The number of witnesses by whom either of the 
parties can prove a declaration depends on the 
subject in hand. If the parties arc disputing as 
to debt or property, then, according to Qur’&n, ii. 
282, the evidence of at least two men, or of one 
man and two women, is required ; according to 
the Sh&fi'ites and M&likites, one male witness is 
in such a case sufficient, if the party who calls him 
takes an oath that he (himself ) has spoken the truth 
(and, according to the M&likites, even two women 
in this case may take the place of the male 
witness). 

If the case is not concerned with money, the 
law demands (a) the witness of two men, it they 
must testify as to subjects which are generally 
known only to men — e.g,, retaliation and the price 
of blood ; {ft) the testimony of a definite number 
of women, if points have to be proved which are 
usually known only to women — e.g., the physical 
infirrnitios of women, foster-relationship, child- 
birth, etc?. As to the number of female witnesses 
required in the latter case, the opinions of the 
/gA-schools differ; the Sh&fi'ites demand four 
women or two women and one man, the M&li- 
kites two women, and the JJanifites one only. If 
the case concerns a hadd, the witness of women 
must be regarded as worthless; in this case proof 
can usually be given only by two male witnesses, 
and in cases of adultery only by four male 
witnesses. 

(2) The oath {gamin), according to the Sh&fi'ites 
and Malikites, may he administered by the judge 
to one of the parties in order to make the evidence 
of one male witness or of two female witnesses a 
sufficient proof. Tho defendant is obliged to take 
an oath tnat the plaintiff is in the wrong, if the 
latter cannot prove his claims legally. If the 
defendant refuses to take this oath, the plaintiff, 
according to the Sh&fi'ites, must be given the 
verdict if he is ready to swear to the truth of 
his contention ; according to the ^uifites, this 
oath of tho plaintiff' is not necessary, and the judge 
must immediately condemn the defendant if no 
refuses to swear that the plaintiff was in the 
wrong; according to the M&likites, the oath of 
the plaintiff is required only in some special cases. 

The expiration of a ton); time is not properly recognized in 
Muslim law as a means of acquiring property or gaining 
freedom from debt, but, when it appears that a plaintiff has 
neglected to institute a suit for an exceptionally long time 
without good reason, this must be regarded as a proof that 
he knew himself that he had no oase. As to the length of this 
term of limitation the opinions of Muslim scholars differ. In 
practice an ordinance of the Turkish Sult&ns is usually followed, 
who decreed (towards the end of the 16tn cent.) that the judges 
might not grant a suit if it appeared that the plaintiff had 
without good reason neglected to bring forward nil oase for 
fifteen veara (see U. Snouck Hurgronje, 'lets over verjaring in 
het Motthum. recht,’ in Tijdschrifl miaviaeueh Qenoottehap , 
xliL (1000] 393-427). 

17. The holy war (jihftd). — (a) The duty of 
believers to take part in the holy % oar {jihad),— 
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Another important religions duty of the imdm and 
the Muslim community is the holy war against 
unbelievers— the jihdd (i.e. ‘to take trouble,* 
‘exert oneself,* striving ‘on the way of Allah* 
[ft aabll Alldh])— in order violently to convert the 
heathen to the true faith, or at least to subject 
them to the yoke of Islam. 

In the earliest period of Islam, Muslims were 
forbidden to take measures against the unbeliev- 
ing inhabitants of Mecca who persecuted and 
ill-treated them, but after the Hijrah the position 
was altered. In Qur’an, xxii. 39-42, Allah de- 
clared that in future Muslims should be permitted 
to defend themselves if they were attacked, and 
that in so doing they could count on God’s 
support. 

‘ When they strive against their persecutors,’ it is stated in 
these verses of the Qur'an, ’it is permituiiljle : Allah is powerful 
enough to help those who are driven out of their homes un- 
righteously. merely because they said, ’’Allah is our Lord.” 
If God did not help men against each other, hermitages, 
churches, synagogues, and all places of prayer where God’s 
name is often glorified would be rendered desolate,’ etc. 

This permission to ofier defence against attacks 
was soon afterwards changed into a command 
actually to attack the unbelievers, and, since 
the various expeditions for robbery and pillage 
on both sides brought about a state of porpotual 
war between the inhabitants of Mecca and tho 
Muslims at Medina, the jihad gradually became 
one of the most important religious duties of 
Muhammad’s adherents. 

Of. Qur’an, ii. 212-213: ‘The strife is prescribed for you; 
you have, it is true, an autipathy to it, but it is possible that 
you have an antipathy to that which nevertheless is good for 
you.’ 

Those who could not personally take part in the 
campaign must at least assist in tho jihad by 
payments of money according to their means. 

Even after Mecca was taken, and the inhabit- 
ants had been converted to Islam, the jihad 
against unbelievers remained a religious duty. 
Though the Prophet at that time did not persecute 
the heathen for their unbelief alone, the jihad 
against many tribes of the hoathen Arabs was 
necessary because they frequently broke their 
treaty and otherwise showea signs of their un- 
trustworthy and dangerous disposition. The doc- 
trine that all heathen must be subjected to Islam 
‘because of their unbelief* lirst arose in tho time 
of the Great Conquests, after the death of the 
Prophet, when the Muslim armies succeeded in 
conquering an extensive territory outside Arabia, 
and in making tributaries of many unbelievers. 
At that time the Prophet is said to nave declared : 

* I am commanded to fight against men until they 
bear witness that there is no God but Allah, and 
that Muhammad is God’s messenger; only by 
pronouncing these words can they make their 
property and blood secure from me.* 

The jihdd is a duty for every male Muslim who 
is free, of full age, and not only in the full pos- 
session of his intellectual powers, but also physically 
lit for service and able to obtain the necessary 
weapons. A son, however, may not go to war 
without the permission of his parents (if they 
are Muslims), or a debtor without the permission 
of his creditors. According to the Shafi'ites and 
j^anifites, no one is bound to the jihad unless he 
has a mount to cover the distance between his 
dwelling and the sccno of war, and also tho neces- 
sary sustenance for himself and for those for whose 
sustenance he is responsible; according to the 
Mftlikites, the duty of taking part in the war is 
independent of these conditions. 

The jihdd is generally a fard al-kifdyah , and, 
when a sufficient number of Muslims take part in 
the war, the others are permitted to give them- 
selves up to the study of the law and to the practice 
of the various callings by which the sustenance of 
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believers must be maintained. Only in case of an 
attack by unbelievers and the invasion of a Muslim 
land is participation in the jihdd an individual 
duty ( fard al-ain) both for the inhabitants of the 
threatened districts and for all believers living in 
the neighbourhood. If tho land is conquered by 
unbelievers, according to the fatwtis of the later 
scholars, every Muslim who is in a position to leave 
the land is then obliged to do so as quickly as 
possible, at least if he is hindered in the practice 
of his religions duties. 

All lands not belonging to 1 the territory of 
Islam* (ddr al-isldm) must gradually be conquered 
by the Muslims, and are therefore called ‘ territory 
01 the war* ( ddr al-hnrb). Tilts imdm lias to settle 
when the attack shall be begun. According to 
theory, one campaign at least must bo undertaken 
against the unbelievers every year ; but this be- 
came impossible in the later periods, and, according 
to several Muslim scholars, at present it may bo 
regarded as sufficient if the imdm keeps the army 
in good condition and trains it for carrying on the 
jihdd. 

The many regulations concerning the ways in 
which Muslims must wage tho jihdd cannot be 
treated in detail here ; they have no practical 
importance for the later generations. Generally 
speaking, tho war must be carried on as humanely 
as possible, the helpless must not be killed, and 
the property of the enemy must not bo needlessly 
destroyed. Before tho imdm invades territory 
inhabited by unbelievers, he must urge the in- 
habitants to be converted to Islam. If no neglects 
this, according to the Shafi’ites (but not the other 
/fyA-schools), the diyah must be paid for every 
believer who is killed. 

(b) Regulations concerning booty . — The sharing 
of booty (ghanimah) among those who have a claim 
to it is carefully regulated in the /ty/i-books. Tho 
regulations on this subject depend on Qur’an, viii. 
42. This verse was revealed when the Muslims 
had obtained great booty in tho battle of Badr, 
and it was necessary to establish rules for its divi- 
sion. Among the ancient Arabians the head of 
tho tribe usually received a fixed proportion (e.g., a 
quarter) of the booty, while the rest was divided 
among the lighting men of the tribe. The bead 
of the tribe received the largest share, but was 
bound to heavy expenditure in the interests 
of the tribe. He had, above all, to uphold 
the honour of tho tribe, by hospitality and kind- 
ness not only to his relations but to all who had 
need of help, such as tho old, widows, orphans, 
the poor, and the guests of tho tribe. In agree- 
ment with this old Arabian custom, Qur’an, viii. 
42, regulated the division of the ghaninuth in the 
following words : 1 Know that of that which you 
make booty a fifth part belongs to Allah— to Ilia 
messenger, his family, the orphans, the poor, ami 
travellers — if you believe in Allah,’ etc. Thus the 
head of the Muslim community, i.e. Allah or His 
messenger, for the future took the place of the 
former liead of tho tribe, and had to uBe the fifth 
part of the booty for the same purposes as the 
Arabian beads of the tribes had formerly been 
accustomed to use it. 

According to Muslim law, $ of the booty of war 
must bo divided among tho troops which have 
taken part in the battle. If a Muslim kills an 
unbeliever in battle, according to the Shafi'ites, he 
has a right to his weapons ( salab ) ; but, according 
to the Hanifites and Mftlikites, only if he had ex- 
pressly made this condition with the imdm before- 
hand. The remaining fifth part ( khmns ), according 
to the Shftli'itic system, based on tho words of 
Qur’ftn, viii. 42, must be divided into five equal 
parts. One of these parts (namely, that which wiw 
formerly designed for the Prophet) must after his 
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(loath be used for the common good of the general 
Muslim community, and the four remaining parts 
are to be given respectively to (l) the relatives of 
the Prophet, ( 2 ) the orphans, (3) the poor, and ( 4 ) 
travellers, at least so far as they have need of help. 
According to the Qanifites, the share of the Pro- 
phet has lapsed since his death, and so also has 
that of his family, so that the khums must be 
divided into three equal parts and paid out to 
the three remaining parties. According to the 
Malikites, the imam has the right to decide ac- 
cording to his own judgment how the khums shall 
be used in the general interest of Muslims. 

To the booty belong not only the weapons and 
mounts which have been captured in battle, but 
all moveable property of the enemy ; on the other 
hand, the land and all immoveable property in 
conquered territory is not divided as booty (see 
below, § 18 («)). Prisoners are also part of the 
booty. If unbelievers are converted to Islam be- 
fore they fall into the hands of the conquerors, 
they and their children must be regarded by tho 
Muslims as fellow -believers, and they also keep 
their property. In the opposite case they become 
slaves (the men as well as the women and children) 
and are divided among tho persons who have a 
right to a share in the booty. The imam is en- 
titled to put prisoners of war to death ; according 
to the Shafi'ites and Malikites, he may spare them 
and Bet them free, eilher in exchange for ransom 
or for Muslim prisoners of war, or even without 
compensation. 

x8. Rights and duties of unbelievers in Mus- 
lim lands. — (a) Tribute. — The population of the 
lands conquered by Muslims after Muhammad’s 
death originally retained their old faith. They 
were allowed to remain in their old dwellings, 
both in the towns and in the country ; but they 
had to pay tribute to their conquerors. The 
tribute consisted chiefly of payment of part of the 
harvest. Villages and sometimes whole districts 
were commanded by the magistrates to deliver 
definite ouantities of crops, which were afterwards 
converted into money by the Muslim officials. 
The forms of government existing in the ancient 
times in the different districts were preserved in 
many respects. 1 

The tribute is called both jizyah and khardj ; 
both names have originally tho Rame moaning. 
The word jizyah is taken from Qur'fln, ix. 29: 
‘Strive against the “people of the Book” who do 
not believe in Allah and the Last Day, and do not 
regard as forbidden what Allah and His messenger 
forbid, until they pay you jizyah in abasement.’ 
Muslim writers are accustomed to oxplain jizyah 
as that which is paid ‘as compensation’ by the 
‘ people of the Hook ’ because tne Muslims allow 
them to keep both their faith and their life and 
give them protection. Khardj, on tho other hand, 
is borrowed from the language of the conquered, 
especially in Iraq, where the word is used in the 
general sense of taxation.* Later on, however, 
a difference was made between the two words, 
khnrCij being taken to mean— -probably because it 
was originally understood in the sense of produce 
of the ncld— taxation connected with the occupa- 
tion of land, in distinction from jizyah , which 
came to be used exclusively in the Honse of poll- 
tax. 

The land in the conquered territories was de- 
clared by Muhammad’s successors to be a national 
domain, in agreement with tho opinions of the 

i See 0. H. Becker, Papyri Schott- Reinhardt, i. (Heidelberg, 
1006) 87 A. 

* Cf . T. Ndldeke, Grach. der P trier t tnd A raber zur Zeit dtr 
Samniden , Leyden, 1879, p. 241 ; M. von Bcrchcm, La PropriAU 
territorial* et CimpM. fonder, Geneve, 1886, p. 20 ; 0. H. Becker, 
p. 80. Another name, originally a Byzantine term, was tasq 
(Or. T d{i«) ; cf. N&ldeke, Zl xxiiL [1009-10] 146-148. 


companions of the Prophet. They would not divide 
the land among the troops, but kept it as a perma- 
nent source of income for all future gener&tious of 
Muslims. The conquered population were allowed 
to cultivate the land as they had formerly done, 
but they had to pay part of the produce as tribute 
{khardj). 

The Prophet himself had acted in some respects in the same 
way at the conquest of certain districts Inhabited by Jews to 
the north of Medina. When these places fell into the hands of 
Muslims without much fighting, the Prophet commanded that 
the captured land should not be divided among the Muslim 
troops, but, like the khum* of the ghanimah, should be left to 
his personal disposition. Bee Qur’ftn, lix. 7 : * What Qod allows 
to fall to His messenger as fax' 1 belongs to God— to His 
messenger, his family, the orphans, the poor, and travellers; 
accept what God’s messenger gives you, but refrain from that 
which he forbids you ; fear God, for His punishments are fear- 
ful.’ Apparently tho Intention was that property which could 
not be regarded as booty should bo managed by the Prophet, 
in order that the income might be used in the same way as the 
fifth part of the booty. 

The land which was doclared to belong to the 
State dominion in conquered countries was also 
called fai\ and to secure the use of the income of 
the fai* -land to the Muslim community it was 
arranged that khardj should be for ever attached 
to the possesion of that land. Even if the popu- 
lation which cultivated the land went over to 
IhI&hi, they must continue to pay the khardj 
This rule has proved unworkable in practice, since 
tho payment of the khardj was regarded as an act 
of subjection to which only unbelievers could sub- 
mit . 3 The new converts rejected this obligation, 
in spite of all measures taken by the magistrate. 
After their conversion they refused to pay more 
than the tithe which the Arabian Muslims were 
also obliged to pay from the product of their 
harvests. 

In the second century after the Hijrah several 
separate works were written by Muslim scholars 
about the khardj. Among those is the well-known 
lsiok written by Aba Yttsuf at the instance of the 
'Abbftaid Khalif Al-Man$ur.* In these works it is 
accurately established which lands belonged to the 
fax -territory and were thus tho State’s dominion, 
and how much their inhabitants must pay as 
tribute. But, after the whole population had 
gradually accepted the faith of the Arabian con- 
querors, and the sharp distinction between them 
and the latter was becoming less and less marked, 
the payment of the khardj passed completely out 
of use. Both the Arabs who hod settled on the 
State domain and the new converts refused to sub- 
mit to such a tribute, and in the end the land was 
no longer regarded as/ai’-land. 

(6) Poll-tax , and other obligations of the dhimmls. 
— In the later law-books there is usually no longer 
an exhaustive discussion of the khardj, but only of 
the jizyah. By this was understood in later times, 
as has already been noted, a fixed sum of money 
which was to be paid per head by unbelievers as 
tribute (on tho ground of Qur’fin, ix. 29). Accord- 
ing to the Shafi'ites, only the ahl al-kitab, i.e. 
possessors of a revelation (esp. Christians and Jews 
who already confessed their faith before Muhammad 
had preached Islam [see above, p. 866 b ]), are allowed 
to submit to the Muslims on condition that they 
shall pay the jizyah. Other believers must, ac- 

i Lit. ‘what God makes return ( Arab. a/d’a)to His messenger.* 
AH the possessions of the unbelievers must ‘return* to the Mus- 
lims. From this peculiar expression of Qur’an, lix. 7, the name 
fax' originated. By this name Muslim law understands all goods 
returning to the Muslims, without being booty In the proper 
sense of the word. The tribute paid by unbelievers also belongs 
to the/ai\ 

» Hence tho earlier Muslim faqiht used to forbid Arab oon* 
querors to own land, at least in countries in which the land 
belonged to the State domain (fax’). There was no objection, 
however, to Aral>« possessing land in countries in which the 
land did not belong to the /of, and where, therefore, no khardj 
was to be paid. 

3 On the Arabic books about the khardj see L Goldriher, 
Deutsche Lit.-Zeitung, xvlU [1886] 1614 f. 
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cording to them, be fought against until they 
have accepted Isl&m. According to the other 
/gA- schools, the regulations concerning the jizyah 
are applicable also to all other unbelievers, and the 
latter may be permitted to submit to the Muslims 
and at the same time to retain their faith. Ac- 
cording to the Qanifites, the heathen Arabians 
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ing to the M&likites, the heathen Quraishites, so 
that only these had to choose between death and 
conversion to Islam. 

The submission of unbelievers must tako the 
form of a statement by which the rights and duties 
of both parties are accurately described. The un- 
believers must bind themselves to pay the jizyah, 
and to fulfil the other duties that Islam enjoins on 
them. The Muslims in exchange for this must 
bind themselves for the future not only to leave 
them in peace, but also to protect them. The 
subjugated unbelievers who are thus under the 
protection ( dhimmah , i.e. responsibility) of the 
Muslims are therefore called ahimmis in the law- 
books. 

Only those dhimmis who are of full age, free, 
male, and in full possession of their intellectual 
faculties are obliged to pay jizyah. According to 
the Sh&fi'itos, the amount of this payment depends 
on the agreement made at the nrawing-up of the 
act of submission ; the imdm or hia deputy must 
demand at least one dinar per head, but, if it is 
possible, preferably more ; according to the Mftli- 
kites, the imam has the right to act in the interests 
of the Muslims according to his own judgment ; 
according to the Uanifiles, he has no choice, but 
must demand from every poor dhimmx one dinar , 
from eacli who is well-to-do two dindrs, and from 
each who is rich four dinars. According to the 
conviction of Muslims, however, at the ‘ end of the 
days’ Jesus will once more come back to the earth 
and show to Christians as well as to Jews that 
Islfim is the only true religion. In the ideal period, 
which will begin at Ilis coming, all unbelievers 
must be converted, and the jizyah can no longer be 
accepted from any one. 

Like other taxes which unbelievers have to pay 
[e.g., the customs which they must pay for their 

oods if they trade in Muslim lands), the jizyah 

elongs to the fat . As to the question how the 
imdm must use the money belonging to the fai* 
there is a difference of opinion among the jiqh- 
schools. 

According to the Sh&fi’ites, the rulei concerning the division 
of the khums of the booty (see above, p. 881 1.) are also applicable 
to the fai ' ; thus 1 of the fai’ must be divided between the same 
five categories of persons who have also a right to the khums of 
the booty, while the remaining { are destined for the general 
Interests of Muslims. According to the yanifltes and Malikitea, 
the rules concerning the distribution of the booty are not appli- 
cable to the fai, but the whole fai’ must be used in the interests 
of all Muslims (e.a., for the payment of judges, troops, and 
officials, for the building of forts, roads, bridges, mosques, etc.). 
Unbelievers in Muslim lands not only have to pay 
tribute, but are also subjected to other regulations 
which involve indignities; e.g. , they have to fasten 
a coloured piece of cloth (ghiydr) on their clothes, 
and wear a special kind of girdle (. zunndr ), in order 
that they may readily be distinguishable from 
Muslims. Christians mustpreferably wear a blue, 
Jews a yellow ghiydr. They may not ride on 
horseback, their houses may not be as high as, or 
higher than, those of their Muhammadan neigh- 
bours, and they may carry no weapons. They 
must not give offence to Muslims— e. g., by ringing 
their church-bells, or by openly slighting Isl&m, 
the Prophet, or the Qur’&n, by drinking wine, or 
eating pork, etc. On the other hand, they may 
practise their own religious observances. In the 
towns in which at the conquest of the land there 
were no ehnrches or synagogues, they may not be 
built later ; Christians ana Jews may restore these 


buildings only if they are in danger of ruin; 
according to AbU IJanlfah, even tliis was per- 
mitted only in those lands which had not been 
conquered but had voluntarily submitted at the 
approach of the Muslim army. As a matter of 
fact, however, in the first centuries of Islam the 
Muslims eoncedod to Christians much greater free- 
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in ZD MG xxxviii. [1884] 674). Otherwise the 
dhimmis are in many respects on an equality with 
their Muslim fellow-citizens ; they may acquire 
property in the lands of Isl&m and carry on trade ; 
this last is under certain conditions permitted even 
to unbelievers who have not submitted. 

Litkraturk.-- B esides the works on special subjects of Muslim 
law cited above and various artt. in El ami hi, the follow- 
ing general works must be mentioned here: Ash-Sha'r&ni, 
Balance da la loi musulmane.Vr. tr. by M. A. Perron, Algiers, 
1808 ; Joanny-Pharaon and T. Dulau, Droit musulman, Paris, 
1840. 

HaKIFITR la w.— N. B. E. Baillie, A Digest of Moohum- 
irnuian Law, 1. (on the subjects to which it is usuully applied 
by British Courts of Justice in India), London, 1806, * 1876 ; 
W. H. Macnaghten, Principles and Precedents of Hindu and 
Mohammadan Law, Calcutta, 1826 ; C. Hamilton, The Uedayd, 
or Guide; a Commentary on the Mussulman Laws, London, 
1701, 2nd •&, with preface by S. Grove Grady, do. 1870; J. M. 
d’Ohsson, Tableau gintnxl de V empire othoman, Paris, 1787- 
1820. 

SillPPITE I.AW.— E. Sachau, Muhammad a nisches Iitc.ht 
narh schafiitischer Lehrs, Berlin, 1807 ; Th. W. Juynboll, 
Uundbuch des isldtnischen Gesetzes , Leyden and Leipzig, 10 lu ; 
L. W. C. vau den Berg, Principes du droit musulman scion 
lea rites d’Abou Hanifah ei de Vhdfi'i , Fr. tr. by R. de France 
de Tersant, Algiers, 1800; Minhddj a^fdlibtn, Mamie l de 
jurisprudence mueuhnane eeton le rite de ChAJl’t, Batavia, 
1882-84 ; Path al-Qarih, Commentaire eur le precis de juris- 
prudence d’Abou ChoiljA' par I bn QAsim al-Ghazzt, Leyden, 
1805 ; S. Keyzer, Pride de jurisprudence musulmane par 
Abou ChadjA, do. 1869. 

MAlikite LAW.— M. A. Perron, Pride de jurisprudence 
musulmane selon le rite malikite par Khalil itm IshAk' 1 
(*= Explur. scient. de CAljirie, x.-xv., Paris, 1848-51), Purls, 1877 ; 

N. Seignette, Code musulman de Khalil , CoiiHtuutinc, 1878; 

O. Honda* and F. Martel, Traiti dc droit musulman : La 
Tohfat d’Ebn Acrm, Algiers, 1 80S. 

SUl’ITE la W. — N. B. E. Baillie, A Digest of Moohummudan 
Law, ii. (containing the doctrines of the Imami code of juris- 

S rudence), London, 1809, 3 1886; A. Quorrv, Droit musulman: 

lecueil de lois concemant les musulmans sehyites , Paris, 1871-72 ; 
N. von Tornauw, Dan motlemische llechl aus den Quellen 
dargeeteUt, Leipzig, 1866. Til. \V. JUYNHOLL. 

LAW (Roman). — x. Fas and ius. — Law, accord- 
ing to Roman ideas, had a double foundation, being 
based partly upon divine revelation and partly 
upon human ordinance. Here we have the root 
of the distinction between fas and ius, and tliis 
again corresponds to the division of law into ius 
divinum and ius hunmnum : 

1 Fas et iurasinunt id eBt divina humanaque iura permittunt ; 
nara ad religioneiu fas, ad homines iura pertinent’ (Serv. Georg. 
i. 269 ; tho explanatory clause, however, fails to hit the mark, 
as the distinctive character of the fas lay, not in its relation to 
religious things— there were also secular laws'de religion** 
but in its divine origin [cf. laid. Orig. v. ii. 2, 'fas lex divina 
est, ius lex humaua j); Cic. de Marusp. Reap. 84, ‘oratorcs 
contra ius bisque interfectos ... Ius legatorum cum hominmu 

E raesidio mumtum sit, turn etiam divino iure esse vallatuiu * ; 

ivy, xxvii. xvii. 13, ‘ubi ius ac fas crederent coli . . . ’ ; ib. 
10, * ubi neo divinl quicquam neo human! sanctum unset. * 

On tho other hand, the later throefold division 
of the law into ius sacrum , ius publicum, and ius 
privatum 1 — a division unknown in professional 
jurisprudence 2 — does not rest upon diversity of 
origin, but is based upon the division of allairH 
into res sacra, res publican , and res privates, of which 
groups the res sacra! (and res religiosat) come under 
ius divinum, and the other two under ius fut- 
manum.* The fact that the term fas is neuter and 
indeclinable shows that the corresponding concept 
was a pure abstraction ; the attempts to personify 
it were of relatively late date, and never quite 
l Quin til. Inst. Or. ii. i»\ 33; Auson. Griph. tern. num. 61. 

3 Mommsen, Staatsrecht2, il. 62. 

a Gams, Inst. ii. 2, ‘Summa itaque rerum divisio In duos 
articulo* diducitur ; nam aliae sunt, divini Juris, alias humanf. 
Divfni iuris sunt veluti res saorae et religiosae . . . ’ ; 10, * hae 
autem quae humanl iuris sunt, aut publicae sunt aut privatae ’ 
(cf. Mommsen, loe. eiL). 
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succeeded, for the prayer which Livy (i. xxxii. 6) 
puts into the moutn of the Pater patratus of the 
Fetiales at the Clarigatio , and which begins with 
the invocation, ‘audi Juppitcr, audite Fines, audiat 
Fas' (cf. VIH. v. 8, ‘audite Ius Fasque'), shows 
traces of extensive adulteration by annalistic trad- 
ition, while the deity whom later poets designate 
Fas (Seneca, Here. Fur. 658 ; Valer. Flacc. i. 796) 
is in reality the Greek Themis. 1 This view of fas 
never found admission into the cultus, while, on 
the other hand, the divine personification of ius — 
i.c. Iustitia— was in the Augustan Age not merely 
represented by the poets as the counterpart of 
the Greek Dike, 3 but even honoured by the erec- 
tion of a special temple. 9 10 

To the Romans fas was by no means simply an 
eternal and universal law, a justice equally valid 
for all peoples and for all times, natural and there- 
fore traceable to a divine source — a ius naturae or 
xard dhcaiop-- although in the later period and 

under the influence of Greek philosophy it was 
certainly attenuated to an indefinite abstraction 
of this Kind, 4 for, in the sense of a natural or cus- 
tomary law,® even without written formulation, 
fas was conjoined with the mos maiorvm,* or with 
files, 7 and the classical jurists sometimes criti- 
cized current law by an appeal to fas as of higher 
authority; 8 it was from this point of view, in tact, 
that the phrase ‘ contra fas’ was often simply a 
rather severe characterization of the illegality ol an 
action, 8 and the frequent expression * fas est ’ came 
to signify nothing more than ‘par est,* ‘licet,* 
‘fieri potest. 510 Originally, however, the scope 
of the fas did not extend beyond tho Roman people. 
Nor had the fas existed from eternity : it was bo- 
lieved that tho founders of the Roman State had 
made a compact with certain deities, who thereupon 
became the national gods, and, while this compact 
secured for the Roman peonle the protection and 
favour of these gods, and therefore also all good 
fortune and prosperity, it likewise required from 
them the strict fulfilment of certain clearly defined 
duties and commandments. 11 

These divine laws were all included under the 
one term fas, which, accordingly, was not confined 
to the demands of natural justice, as, e.g., those 
referring to the relation of children to parents, 
etc., but comprehended also the extensive and in- 
tricate ritual law in its entirety. We have the 
clearest evidence for this in the earliest extant 
document which makes mention of fas and its op- 

I Auson. Technop. dedit , 44, ‘sunt et caclicolum monosyllaba: 
prima deum Faa, quae ThemiH est Qrais’; G. Goetz, Thesaur. 
alms, emendat., Leipzig, 1899-1903, 1. 430; cf. K. Lehrs, Popu- 
litre Aujsntze aus dem Altertum ‘J, Leipzig, 1875, p. 98. 

* Verg. Georg. ii. 474 ; Ov. Fast. i. 249, both with reference to 
Arat. Phcen. 133. 

» Ov. Epist. ex Ponto , m. vl. 28 If.; cf. II. L. Axtell, The Deifi- 
cation of Abstract Ideas in Homan Literature and Inscriptions, 
Chicago, 1907, p. 3ti f. ; G. Wissowa, Religion und Kultus der 
HUmer'i, Munich. 1912, p. 883. 

4 Cio. pro Milone , 48, ‘quod aut per naturam faa esset aut 
per leges liceret ' ; Pers. v. 98, * publica lex homiuum naturaque ; 
conlinot hoc fas.* 

On both of these conceptions cf. R. Ilirzel, ‘’Aypo^ot No/uot,’ 
hi ASQ, phil.-histor. Klanse, xx. 1 [1900]. 

6 Flor. i. xxxv. 7, ‘ contra fas deum moreaqut maiorurn ' ; Cod. 
Justin, lx. 88, 'praeter fas praeterque morein antiquitatis.’ 

7 Livy i. ix. 18, ‘ per fas ac (Idem Too. Ann. xiil. 16, * neque 
fas neque ildem pomti habere’ ; cf. also Ilist. iii. 6, ' ius fasque 
exuere, ’ with A nn. 1. 86, * fldem exuere,’ and Hist, i v. 67, ‘ fasque 
ac foedera re spice re.’ 

8 Instances in L. Mltteis, ROmisches Privatrecht, 1. 28 f., 
note 8. 

Vc.g. CIL viii. 10570, li. 8, ‘(praevarioationem) . . . contra 
fas atq[ue] in peruiciem rationum tuarum sine modo exercuit.’ 

10 Or. R. Hircel, Themis, Dike und Verwandtes, Leipzig, 1907, 

p. 61. 

II As is distinctly expressed in Clc. pro Rest. 91, 4 turn res ad 
coinmunem utllitatem, qnas publicas appellamus, turn convent!- 
cula houdnum, quae postea civlUtes nominatae sunt, turn domi- 
cilia coniuncta, quas urbes dicimus, invent© et divino lure et 
humuno, moeuibus saepserunt’; similarly it is said, ejf. in CIL 
vi. 1802. ‘ is preimus ius foliate paravlt.* although the Fetial Law 
was undoubtedly regarded as a part of the fas. 


posite nefas, viz. the Roman Calendar of festivals. 
That the abbreviations Q*R*C*F and Q*ST*D*F 
found there are to read as * quando rex comitiavit 
fas’ and 'quando stereos delatum fas' respectively 
is proved on adequate grounds ; moreover, the sym- 
bols F and N attached to the majority of the days 
in the calendar meant originally, not fastus and 
nefastm , as was supposed at a later period, but fas 
and nef as, as is shown by the symbol N-F-P, subse- 

J uently contracted to .N=>, and signifying 'nefas 
eriae publicae.' 1 In these phrases fas can be con- 
strued grammatically only aH the predicative noun 
of a clause which in full would Irun : ' boo die lege 
agere fas ost ' ; a * fas est' signifies 1 is in accordance 
with fas , 5 6 just as ‘ius est' was employed in an 
analogous sense. 8 Thus the distinctively Roman 
practice of dividing the days of the year into the 
two classes of ‘holy days' and ‘working days,' 
belonging respectively to the gods and to men, 
comes under the fasf Ab bearing a like sense, 
and with express reference to tho ordinances of 
sacred law, the word fas is frequently used not 
only in the technical phraseology of Bacred things, 8 
but also in the literature generally, as, e.g., with 
reference to dedication (Cic. de Domo sua, 138), the 
legal position of ‘loca sacra' (Paul. Dig. XXXIX. 
iii. 17. 3), questions of marriage law (Ulpian, Dig. 
III. ii. 13. 4), and adoption (Cic. de Domo sua , 35) ; 
similarly, in Cic. Verr. v. 34 ('contra fas, contra 
auspicia, contra omnes divinas et humanas relig- 
iones') and Marcian, Dig. XLVIII. xviii. 5 (‘inces- 
tum, quia cognatam violavit contra fas '), the 
phrase ‘contra fas’ still bears the pregnant sense 
of a violation of divine law, and passages of like 
tenor are of frequent occurrence down to the 
later literary period. 

It is a widely prevalent view that the ius was 
disengaged from the fas in relatively late times, 
and was indeed developed from it, and that in a 
broad sense the whole public and privato law of 
the Romans rested upon tho basis of the religious 
law. 8 This theory, however, requires considerable 
qualification, as has recently been most efficiently 
shown by L. Mitteis {op. cit. p. 22 f.). Mitteis 
(d. 26) rightly emphasizes the circumstance that 
tnere is hardly a single significant trace of the 
influence of the fas in the law of property as 
relating to living persons, while the occasional 
occurrence of fas and ius in family law and tho 
law of inheritance is explained by the fact that 
marriage was regarded as a 'divini humanique 
iuris communicatio’ (Modcstinus, Dig. XXIII. ii. 1), 
and all tho questions relating to the sacra of 
family and clan came as decisively within the 
province of the fas as questions relating purely to 
property within that of the ius. In criminal juris- 
prudence a religious penal law of earlier origin 
maintained a place beside a later secular one, and 
the provisions of each are clearly distinguished by 
tho form of the punishment imposed ( sanctio ); 
thus, while the secular law relegates the execution 
of tho penalty to the authorities, and attaches 
definite penalties in person or property to particu- 
lar crimes, the religious law knows nothing what- 
ever of penalties inflicted by human means, but 
either declares that the trespass against a socrod 
ordinance can be made good by the proper 
expiatory offerings (viacula) or else, by pro- 

1 Cl. W. floltau, In A. Kleckeisen’s Neue Jahrbiicher /Ur 
Philologie , cxxxvii. [1888] 886 ; Wissowa, op. cit. p. 438. 

a The present writer is at a loss to understand the view ol 
W. W. Fowler {The Religious Experience of the Roman People, 
p. 4871.), viz. that /os is here an adverb. 

3 e.g. Plant. Persa, 106, 'pernam quidem ius est adponl frl* 
gidam postridle.’ 

4 Hence Verg. Georg, i. 2681., ‘quippe etiam testis quaedam 
exercere diebus fas et iura slnunt.' 

b e.g. CIL vl. 576, ‘extra hoc limen aliquid de saero Silvan! 
efferr'e fas non est ’ ; Fest. p. 818. * neque fas est eum immolari.* 
• Of recent writers cf. especially E. Lambert, La Function du 
droit civil compart, i. (Paris, 1908) 682 ff. 
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nonncing the formula ‘sacer esto/ devotes the 
offender to the deity for such punishment as the 
latter may decree. The leges sacrata: with which 
the inviolability of the plebeian magistracy was 
guaranteed at its institution were simply laws 
which pronounced the sentence ( snnctio ) ‘sacer 
esto/ 1 just as, in fact, the penalty imposed upon 
one who violated the privileges of the plebs was, i 
according to the literary tradition, *ut . . . eius 
caput Iovi sacrum esset, familia ad aedem Cereris, 
Liberi, Liberaeque venum iret. ,a What we have 
here, accordingly, is not a secular ordinance in the 
forms of public law, but a contract under the 
protection of the fas. The person declared to be 
sacer was a proscribed outlaw, and any one had the 
right to execute the divine sentence under which 
lie lay, and might kill him with impunity. 1 The 
same consequences were incurred by one who com- 
mitted an act of violence upon a tribune of the 
people, 4 though at a later period the State itself 
saw to the due infliction of the penalty by secular 
law, viz. by bringing the crime before the magis- 
trates in the form of a process of perducllion. 8 
A similar reinforcement of the sentence ‘sacer 
esto* by a secular penalty is authorized also by 
the Law of the XII Tables as given by Fliny, 

1 IN xviii. 12 : 

‘Prujfom . . . aratro quaesitam nootu pavisse ao secuiase 
puberl XII tabulis capital erat suBperummque Cereri necari 
lubebant, . . . impuhem praetoris arbitrate verberari noxianive 
duplionemve decerni/ 

where the reference to Ceres indicates that the 
original formula of the sanctio was ‘ Cereri sacer 
esto,’ and that the penalty of crucifixion (or, iii 
the case of those under a^e, scourging) was a later 
addition. It is possible tliat in otner cases as woll 
the sanction of secular law was added to or sub- 
stituted for that of sacred law, and, as the former 
was naturally more certain in its operation than 
the latter, fas gradually lost its practical signifi- 
cance, and came to be regarded more as an ideal 
ratification and reinforcement of a secular law 
that was in itself perfectly competent to administer 
the penalty. Only so can we explain the circum- 
stance that the often 8 purely conventional phrase, 
‘ins et fas’ or 1 ius bisque/ 7 is found, almost 
without exception, with its terms in that order, 8 
even in passages where the reverse order might 
seem the more natural, as, e.g., Livy, xxxm. 
xxxiii. 7, ‘itis fas lex/ and Cic. de lfarusp. Reap. 
43, ‘deos hominesque, pudorem, pudicitiam, 
senatus auctoritatem, ius, fas, leges, indicia 
violavit’ (where ‘deos hominesque ’ would lead 
us to expect ‘fas bisque’). The same sequence 
occurs also in the technical language of religion, 
as in the Lex arao Narbonensis, VI L xii. 4333, 
ii. 14, ‘fSi quis tergero ornare relicere volet, quod 
benelicii causa fiat, ius fasque esto/ in accordance 
with which the corresponding passage in the law 
of the temple at Furfo {OIL ix. 3513. 7) should 
probably be restored thus: ‘utei tangere sarcire 
tegere . . . [ius] fasque esto/ This also explains 
why the fas should be specially annealed to in 
matters which the arm of the civil law did not 

1 Hence the term ' Bucrosanotus,’ the implications of which 
A. Rosenberg (Hermes, xlvili. [1913] 359 ff.), whoBO arguments 
so frequently carry conviction, has failed to grasp with suffi- 
cient clearness. 

a Livy, iii. Iv. 7; cf. IMon. Hal. vi. lxxxlx. 8, x . xlil. 3f. 

» Feat. p. 818; Macr. Sat. m. vil. 6; Dion. Ilal. n. x. 3; cf. 
also W. w, Fowler, Journal of Roman Studies, i. [1911] 57 ff. 

4 Clc . pro TuUio, 47, ‘ legem antiquain de legibus sacratiu, quae 
iubent linpune occldi eum, qui tiibunum plebis pulsaverit ’ ; 
cf. Livy, m. lyi. 5 ; Dion. Hal. vi. lxxxix. 3. 

® Mommsen, Rom. Strnfrecht , l^ipzig, 1899, p. 581. 

• First in Plautus, Cist. 20 ; Terence, Ileoj/ra, 387. 

7 Of. R. Hirzel, Themis , Dike und VrrwandUs, p. 101. 

8 The sequence in Verg. Georg, i. 269 (‘fas et iura nlnunt') 
and Amin. Marc. xiv. i. 6 (‘velut fas Unique perpensum') is due 
no doubt to the writers' conscious purpose ; in Livy, vu. xxxi. 
8 ('Bicub fas iusque est') R. Wolfflin, in view of his author's 
regular usage, has substituted ' lug fasque 1 for the traditional 
reading. 


reach, as, e.g., affairs of international law, which 
regulated the relations of war and peace among 
the nations; thus Tacitus speaks of the ‘fas 
gentium ’ 1 and the 4 fas armorum et ius hostium/ 2 

2. Codification. — It is only natural to expect 
that there could be no complete or public codifi- 
cation of the ordinances of the ius divinum, as, 
although the latter was traced back to a delinito 
compact with the gods, it was in reality the result 
of a gradual development. The duty of preserv- 
ing this sacred law was committed to the State 
priests, who had, as required, to give their pro- 
fessional opinions for the enlightenment and 
instruction noth of the authorities and of private 
individuals. There was, however — apart from the 
penal authority of the Pontifex Maximus in 
relation to his subordinate priests — no official 
administration of sacred law, and no official 
infliction of its penalties. In general, oll’ences 
against the fas were regarded as falling under 
the maxim ‘deorum iniuriae dis curae’ (Tau. Ann. 
i. 73), and the piacula assigned to particular 
ritual misdeeds were not penalties, but were 
designed simply to show the delinquent how he 
might propitiate the offended deity. A person 
who di<l not avail himself of this opportunity, and 
who refused to offer the required piarulum, or one 
who violated the fas in so gross a fashion that 
expiation was deemed impossible, was impins , was 
excluded from the pax deorum , even if neither the 
sacred nor the secular authorities took proceedings 
against him; 8 the only thing that could affect 
such an offender, indeed, was the reprimand of the 
Censor. Those who violated the ordinance regard- 
ing holy days, or did not fulfil a vow that they 
had made, or broke an oath made by appealing 
to the gods, did not thereby become liable to 
human retribution at all, whether of priests or of 
magistrates; and c.ve» with regard to thoso pro- 
visions of the sacred law which, by means of the 
formula ‘sacer esto/ committed tlie defender to 
the divine retribution, the intervention of tho 
State in the infliction of punishment was, as noted 
above, a later development. Likewise, in eases 
which did not relate to penal offences at all, but 
involved civil matters falling within the scope 
of the fas, as, e.g., the mode and extent of 
tho required fulfilment of a vow, the inheritance 
of the sacra fa miliaria, etc., Mm priests did not 
deliver a judgment that could he enforced by 
law, but merely gave an opinion regarding the 
legal position, though it is truo that this opinion 
was almost always accepted by the partios con- 
cerned. 

Corresponding to the respective spheres of the 
several colleges of priests, the codification of the 
ius divinum is found in three distinct forms, viz. 
the ius pontificium, the ius augurale, and thu ius 
fctiale. The ius fetiale contained the articles re- 
lating to matters of international law which could 
not be consummated without religious ceremonies, 
and also the form of such ritual ; tho vital element 
in the ius augurale was the widely ramified and 
imposing doctrine of the ausmeia ; the ius ponti- 
jt cvutri embraced not only the ritual ordinances 
designed for the guidance of the priests, i.e. the 
ceremonial law in the proper sense, but also all the 
essential principles of the legal and other relations 
between the Homan citizen or the Homan nation 
and the State gods ; and in a State whose citizens, 
alike as individuals and as a people, attached the 
utmost, significance to tho maintenance of the pax 
denm, and as ‘ religiosissimi iiiorfales’ (Sallust, 
Cat. xii. 3) applied themselves to their religious 

l Ann. i. 42, 'hostium quoque ius et sacra legationum et fan 
gentium rupirttis.’ 

1 Hist. iv. 58 ; cf. Ann. i. 19, ‘ contra fan dweipllnaft ’ ; Justin, 
xxxix. iii. 8, ‘praeter commune bellantium fas.' 

3 Mommsen, Strafrecht, p. 30 f. 
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concerns with the most painful conscientiousness, 
this pontifical law bore upon every phase of private 
and public life, so that the Pontifex Maximus was 
actually designated as • iudex atque arbiter rerum 
divinarum humanaruroque * (Festus, p. 185). This 
certainly does not in tne slightest alter the fact 
that the jurisdiction of the Pontifices, as of all 
other priests, was wholly confined to the province 
of the ius divinnm ; 1 nevertheless those invested 
with the priestly oltice, just because they ex- 
pounded and administered the /as, had, on the one 
hand, the opportunity of acquiring "rcat experience 
in the application and interpretation of law, and 
thus also great acuteness in juridical thinking and 
reasoning ; while, on the other hand, in view of the 
numerous points at which the fas came into touch 
with questions of secular life and secular law, they 
required to have a thorough knowledge of the ius 
civile also, 3 so that the Pontifices were the earliest 
jurists of Rome, and in virtue of their responsa 
exercised no small influence upon the development 
of the civil law as well. It should be noted, how- 
ever, that these responsa t so far as they transcended 
the proper sphere of the ius divinum y were not 
official deliverances, and thus were never given by 
the collegium as a whole, but were pronounced by 
individual Pontifices, who in such things had no 
higher authority than a private person learned in 
the law. From the circumstance that the body 
of consulting lawyers was largely recruited from 
among the Pontifices tho ancient reading of the 
history, to which modern scholars have attached 
too much importance, wrongly assumed that the 
Pontifical College as such was officially concerned 
in the preservation and application of the civil law, 
and asserted that the form of words nocessary to 
the institution of a suit (the legis actiones) was 
officially communicated to the parties by a member 
of tho Pontifical College annually appointed for the 
purpose, 8 ami even that the knowledge of the civil 
law as a whole was confined to the Pontifices. 4 As 
a matter of fact, the official function of the Ponti- 
fical College was restricted to tho administration 
of the sacred law, and a similar limitation must 
be assigned to the juristio writings de iure ponti- 
Jicio, which drew their materials from the pontifical 
archives, the libri (or commentarii) pontifiemn , 
and of which, with an older work by Q. Fabius 
Pictor, the comprehensive treatises of M. Antistius 
Labeo and C. Ateius Capito may be singled out for 
special mention. 

An important step in the publication of the 
sacred law was taken when the register of court- 
days and holy days, the Fasti, was made accessible 
to the public — an event brought about, os Momm- 
sen® rightly infers from Cie. ad Att. VI. i. 8, by the 
promulgation of the Code of the XII Tables ; while 
tho well-known disclosure of Cn. Flavius, the pro- 
t6g6 of the revolutionary Appius Claudius, Censor 
in 312 B.c., marks the earliest issue of the calendar 
in a codified form. Another extensive collection 
«»f articles from tho sacred law, the publication 
of which cannot be precisely dated, was current 
among the jurists or the later period under the 

1 Cic. de Le<), ii. 47, ‘nuid enim ad pontifleem de iure parie- 
tum et aquarum aub ullo oiuniuo nisi eo quod cum religions 
coniunctum e«t ?’ 

8 lb. 'pontillcem bonum neminem ease nisi qui ius civile bene 
cosset.’ 

3 Pompon. Dig . !. ii. 2. 0, * omnium tamen harum interpretandi 
wientiu c*t actiones apud collegium pontifleum erant, ex qui bus 
eonstitiH'bntur quis quoquo anno praeesset privatls -a state- 
ment which Monunsen (Staat*recht :i , ii. 40) justly characterizes 
ns confused and incredible, while It. Mosehke (in Festschrift 
zum 50-jahr. Dokturjubil. L. Friallanderx, Leipzig, 1096, p. 
322 fT.) makes it the basis of far-reaching inferences, 

■* Livy, ix. xlvi. 6, * civile ius reposituiu in penetralibus ponti- 
fleum evulgavit,' and, following this statement, Valor. Max. ii. 
v. 2, 4 ius civile per uiulta saecula inter sacra caerimotiiasque 
deorum immortalium abditum solisque poutifloibus notum un. 
Flavius . . . vulgnvit.' 

3 HomUche Chronologic \ Berlin, I860, p. 81, noto 36a. 


title of Ius Papirianum, 1 and was annotated 
by Granius FJaccus, a contemporary of Caesar.* 
Tne meaning of the name 1 Papirianum ’ had been 
forgotten by the ancients themselves, but was be- 
lieved to go back to an editor called Papirius (the 
prnnomen is variously given), said to have been the 
first Pontifex Maximus After the expulsion of the 
kings,* while a rather unconvincing modem theory 4 
would assign the compilation to Sextus Papirius, 
a jurist of Cicero’s time, who is mentioned as a 
pupil of Q. Mucius Scmvola. 8 While the collection 
as a whole may be of fairly late date, 4 there can be 
no doubt that its individual statutes go back to a 
very remote period and were drawn from the writ- 
ings of the Pontifices. They are called leges 
Begin? and were arranged in the order of the kings 
to whom— somewhat arbitrarily, it is clear— they 
were ascribed. 8 As regards their matter, they lie 
wholly within the range of the ius divinum t and, 
in cases where they prohibit something, the 

enaltios imposed are exclusively of a religious 

ind — the ollering of a piarulum for less serious 
offences, * and, for more serious, condemnation by 
the formula * sacer esto.’ 10 Moreover, many of the 
provisions bear directly upon the ceremonial of 
sacrifice, 11 and of other proceedings regulated by 
religious law, as, e.g. % the interment of the dead, 13 
so that we can quite easily understand the refer- 
ence of Servius [AEn. xii. 838) to the 4 lox Papiria 
de ritu s aero non 1 (of. also Mucr. Sat. III. xi. 5). 
In all cases where the code seems to encroach upon 
the sphere of secular law, it deals with matters 
which originally were regulated by the fas alone, 
but were subsequently brought within the scope of 
tho ordinary criminal law, as appears to have been 
tho case even w ith par icidium. 13 Tho ordinances of 
the fas formulated in the Leges Begin bore with 
special frequency upon matters in which private 
law was palpably defective, 14 as, e.g, f the unin- 
tentional slaying of a human being, 15 and many 
questions of family law : thus we find ordinances 
concerning the punishment of children who ill- 
treat their parents, 14 the exposure of children, 17 the 
repudiation and selling of wives, 18 the period of a 
widow’s mourning and her re- marriage, 13 etc. ; the 
protection of clients 20 and landmarks 31 also fell 
within the scope of the sacred law. When the 
extreme penalty of ‘sacer esto* is imposed, the 
deities to whom the criminal is delivered are always 
those of the earliest Homan coitus, and above all 
J uppiter, 22 Vediovis, 33 and the did parent um or 

1 Macr. Sat. in. xl. 6; Paul. Dig. t. xvi. 144 ; in Pompon. 
Dig. i. il. 2. 2, it is wrongly designated ‘ ius civile Papirianum ’ ; 
in Nerv. jfCn. xii. 836, it is called * lex Papiria.’ 

3 Paul. Dig., loc. oit. 

3 Dion. Hal. in. xxxvi. 4 ; cf. further A. Scbwegler, Mhnische 
Qeschichtc , lialle, 1870, i. 24. 

4 p. p. Bremer, Jurisprudential antchadrianas qua super - 
sunt, Leipzig, 1890-1901, 1. 182 f. 

3 Pompon. Dig. t. ii. 2. 42. 

3 Cf. esp. 0. Hlrschfeld, Kleins Schriften, Berlin, 1018, p. 230 ff. 

7 Pompon. Dig. i. ii. 2. 86 ; Livy, vi. i. 10. 

8 This appears from Feat. p. 230, 'in regia Romuli et Tatll 
legilms ... in Servii Tullii haec est . . .' 

* e.g. 'Paelex aram Iunonis ne tangito ; si tangit, Iunoni 
crinibus demissi* agn&m feminamcaedito’(Paul. p. 222 ; cf. Aul. 
Gell. iv. Hi. 8). 

t.g. 'si quisquam oliuta faxit, ipsos Iovi sacer esto' 
(Paul. p. 0). 

n As, e.g. t In the presentation of the spolia opima (Fest 
p. 189). 

w Cf. Pliny, BN xtv. 88, * vino rog-um ne renpargito.’ 

1 3 4 Si qui hominem liberum dolo scions tuorti duifc, parloldas 
esto* (Paul. p. 221). 

14 Mommsen, Staatsrecht*, ii. 42. 

1 3 4 Ut si quis imprudens oocidlsset hominem, pro caplte 
occisi ugnatis eius in contione offerret arietem ’ (Serv. Eel. iv. 48 ; 
cf. (Jeorg. iii. 387). 

1 3 4 Si parentem puer verberit, ast ille plorasslt, puer dlvia 
pare n turn sacer esto’ (Fest. p. 230). 

17 Dion. Hal. il xv. 2. 

» Plut, Homulus, 22. 18 Plut. Numa, 12. 

» Dion. Hal. n. x. 3. « 16. il lxxiv. 3. 

83 Paul. p. 0 ; Dion. Hal. n. lxxiv. 8. 

83 Ztvf saraxHviot (Dion. Hal. 11. x. 8). 
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ancestral spirits. 1 The Arj^Ttjp to whom one half 
of the husband’s property was assigned when lie 
unjustly repudiated liis wife 8 must undoubtedly 
have been the ancient Roman goddess Tellus, of 
whom we read as the goddess of marriage ; 8 and to 
her also belonged the oblation of a cow in calf 
(‘forda bos’), which, according to Plut. Numa , 12, 
was demanded from a widow who married again 
during her period of mourning. The Ceres to whom 
the spoiler of crops was delivered was without doubt 
the ancient Roman goddess of vegetation, 4 and not 
the Greek Demeter ; it was the latter, however, to 
whom, as Ceres Liber and Ceres Libera, the 
statutes of the Leges Sacratce (a reproduction of the 
Leges Regies) assigned the property of one who 
infringed the privileges of th sptebsf 

As the sentence of ‘sacer esto’ was attached 
only to the statutes derived from the sphere of the 
ancient fas, we must not, with Mommsen ( Straf - 
recM , p. 900 ff. ), regard the formula as equivalent 
to the capital penalty of the secular law ; in reality 
it simply handed the offender over to divino re- 
tribution, nor did it ever signify more than this 
except in so far as the State supplemented the 
religious penalty by a civil one. The youth who 
beat his father, and thereby became 4 aivis paren- 
tum s&cer * was not called to account by the civil 
magistrates, though in legislating for certain 
other offences the State fixed definite penalties 
and so undertook to enforce them. As we saw 
above (p. 885*), the peculiar form of the penalty im- 
posed by the XII Tables upon the injnrer of crops 
(‘suspensum Cereri liecari’ [Pliny, 11 N xviii. 12]) 
clearly implies that the secular penalty of cruci- 
iixion was an addition to the older religious penalty 
of ‘Cereri sacer esto.’ The like holds good with 
regard to another offence: if a patron wilfully 
injured his client, he was, by a lex rcqia ascribed 
to Romulus, delivered, as sacer, to Vediovis (Dion. 
Hal. II. x. 3), and the XII Tables formulated this 
ordinance as ‘patronus si clicnti fraudem fecerit, 
sacer esto’ (Serv. AZn. vi. 609): the fact that the 
deity’s name is omitted in the latter formulation 
shows that the phrase ‘sacer esto’ had lost its 
original meaning, for it was necessary that the 
sentence of sacratio should always specify a par- 
ticular deity.® That the whole procedure of cotise • 
cratio capitis et honor um 7 lay outside the sphere 
of secular justice, and belonged exclusively to that 
of religious law, 8 to which all formal judicial pro- 
cedure was alien, appears from the fact that the 
consecratio bonorum , which wrs still inflicted in 
historical times, and manifestly on the grounds 
of the Leges Sacratce , by the tribunes of the people 
upon those who resisted them, 8 was carried out 
in purely religious forms, and neither required a 
forensic process nor permitted of an appeal. 

As the ius divinum was bolieved to have come 
into being at the foundation of the city, it could 
of course be developed indirectly by the exposi- 
tions of the priests, but could not be added to by 
the creation of fresh laws. From the institution of 
the Republic, accordingly, there was no specific 
sacred legislation, and the ins sacrum was a divi- 
sion of the ius publicum, 19 as finds clear expression 
in the formula with which the magistrate rejected 

l Feat. p. 230 ; Plut. Romulus, 22. 

S lb. * Serv. Ain. iv. 166. 

* Pliny, HN xviii. 12; see below. 

* Livy, iil Iv.-lvi.; cf. Dion. Hal. n. Ixxxix. 3, x. xlii. 4. 

* Feat. p. 318, 'sacratae leges mint, quibus Banc turn est, qui 
quid adversus eas fecerit, sacer alioui deorum sit Bicut familia 
pecuniaque ’ ; cf. Dion. Hal. u. x. 3. 

7 The abundant literature on this subject la given in J. Mar- 
quardt, R6m. Staatsvencaltxmg, iii. 2 , Leipzig, 1885, p. *276. 

8 Of. Macr. Sat. in. vii. 4, ‘sacrationis vocabulo observunti&m 
divini iuris Implevit.’ 

* Instances in Mommsen, Strajrccht, p. 49. 

10 Ulpian, Dig. i. i. 1. 2, ‘publicum ius est quod ad statum rei 
Romanao spectat, privatum quod ad singulorum utilitatem . . . 
publicum ius in sacris, in sacerdotlbus.Tn magistratibuB.’ 


private claims to property, 1 ant sacrum nut publi- 
cum esse,’ 1 i.e. ‘the property of the gods and that 
of the State are one in relation to private property.’ 
In the so-called Lex de imperio Vespasian i 3 tne 
two great divisions of divtnee humance res and 
public# privataque res {the public# res embracing 
also the sacrat res) are not conjoined in such a way 
as to imply that the latter pair is a subdivision of 
the humance res ; and Ulpiams definition of (secular) 
jurisprudence as ‘divinarum at<juo humanarum 
renim notitia, iusti atque iniusti scientia’ {Dig. 

I. i. 10. 2) no longer recognizes any distinction 
between sacred and secular law. 

Literature. — M. Voigt, *Di* rtfmische Kloaaiflcation vou ius 
divinum und humanuin,’ in BerichU der sticks. Gesellsch. drr 
Wissenseha/ten , liv. (iyo2J 185 If. ; T. Mommsen, Rom. Stoats* 
rccht*, Leipzig, 1887, il. 30 ff. ; W. Warde Fowler, The Religi- 
ous Experience of the Roman People, London, 1911, pp. 109 ff., 
270ff., 486 ff. ; L. Mitteis, Rdm. Privatreeht,„ Leipzig, 1912, 
I. 22 ff. For the Leges Regies: M. Voigt, ' 0 be r die leges 
regiae,’ ASG, phil.-hlst. Klasse, vii. (18701 ; P. Kriiger, (leech, 
der Quellen una Lilteratur drsrom. Rechts'*, Munich and Leipzig, 
1912, p. Sff. ; fragments in C. G. Bruns and O. Gradenwitx, 
Pontes iuris row. antiquit, Tubingen, 1909, I. Iff. 

G. NVissowa. 

LAW (Teutonio and Slavic).— i. Terms denot- 
ing ‘law.’— As the conceptions of justice and law 
aro everywhere of higher antiquity than the know- 
ledge and use of writing, we may assume tlmt 
among the Teutons and the Slavs thoro were at 
one time only <Lypa<t>oi vdfiot, * unwritten laws.’ The 
nature of such unwritten laws can be discovered 
only by an analysis of the general terms used to 
designate them. Among the Slavs one of the most 
typical terms for the idea of law is zakontl , a word 
found in all the Slavic tongues, and the word 
pokonU was employed in the samo sense. As both 
of these words arc etymologically akin to the O. 
Slav, za-cina , Czech po-enu , 1 1 begin,’ they must 
originally have meant something like ‘ beginning, 1 
i.e. that which existed or was in force from the 
first. This is the fundamental senso also of the 
O. Russ, po&linn , 4 law,’ lit. 1 the past,’ and starina , 

4 law,’ lit. 4 antiquity ’ ; cf. such phrases as po staroj 
po&line Novgorodckoj, * by ancient Novgorod law,’ 
dirzati vtl starine , ‘to observe the laws,’ na vstj 
starinr, 4 in retention of all previous law.’ An essen- 
tially similar idea lies at the root of tho term for 
‘ law ’ common to the WestTeutonicdialects, 0. II. G. 
Swa, O.S. So, A.S. ce, #tv. It is true that some 
philologists regard this Teutonic word as cognate 
with tlio Lat. asqunm , so that it would mean orig- 
inally 4 fairness/ 4 equity,’ and this is certainly pos- 
sible by phonetic laws (O.II.G. Swa from * aihva— 
Lat. cequum from * aiquo) ; but the Slavic data just 
noted seem to make it much more probable that 
O.II.G. Siva is related to Lat. mourn, ‘eternity,’ 
Gr. o luv, * long space of time,’ aid , 4 ever,’ ami thus, 
like the Slavic sakonil , poSlinct, starina , will mean 
‘the law which has been in force from eternity, 
from the beginning, from of old.’ 

A second concept connoting ‘ law’ and ‘equity,’ 
and common to both Teutons and Slavs— though 
found also in other branches of the Imiogmnanic 
stock — is that of ‘straightness’ as contrasted with 
‘crookedness.’ Thus Goth, raihts , O. Norse rHtr, 
A.S. riht, O. Sax. reht (cf. also O. Irish recht, 4 law,’ 
4 justice’), are philologically equivalent to Lat. rec- 
tus, ‘straight, ‘right,’ A vest. raHta, ‘straight,’ 
‘right,’ ‘correct* ; and similarly the Slav, pramda, 
pravo, ‘law,’ ‘justice,’ is derived from pravu, 
‘straight.’ We cannot doubt that this ‘straight’ 
signifies ‘running in the same line with something 
else/ i.e. ‘in accordance with it.’ This, however, 
raises the question as to what that ‘something else* 
was. According to R. Ldning {Uber Wurzd and 

i OIL lx. 439, 440 ; cf. Plaut. Trin. 1044 ; Livy/xxv. i. 12, xl. 

II. 8. 

8 UIL vi. 930, line 17, 'quammque ex uwi roipuhlicac nia- 
testa teque divinarum humanarum, publicarum privatarumque 
rerum esse cense bit.’ 
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Wesen des Rechts, Jena, 1907, passim ), the norm 
was a sense of justice inherent in man. In view of 
the above interpretations of Slav. sakonU , poilina, 
starina , and O.H.G. 6wa (Lat. eevum ), however, 
the present writer thinks it more natural and more 
in keeping with primitive thought to explain Germ. 
Recht, Slav, pravo , as signifying that which agrees 
with the usages of the earliest times. 

Other two Teutonic groups of terms denoting 
* law * are derivatives of roots originally signifying 
4 statute/ 1 something fixed.’ One of these is East- 
ern Teutonic, the O. Norse log (from which A.S. 
Ictgu and hence ‘law’ itself are derived), Goth, (as 
in Jord&nes, 11) bel(l)agines, ‘ laws * = * bi-laginevt, 
connected with lagjan, ‘to lay,’ and, if cognate with 
Lat. lex , goingback to the primitive Indogermanic 
language. The other group, which is represented in 
all the Teutonic dialects, and tends rather to assume 
the sense of ‘judgment on grounds of law,’ includes 
the Goth, doms, in dGinjan , O. Norse ddmr, A.S. 
ddm (the regular term for ‘law,’ as in ddmbdk, 
‘law-book’), O. Fris. dom, O. Sax. ddm, O.H.G. 
tuom— all cognate with Gr. tIOijjju, ‘set,’ ‘place,’ 
‘ lay, ’and Skr. dhdman , * seat,’ ‘ law,* ‘ order.* As 
we can hardly suppose that the reference here is to 
statutes of the primitive gods, whoso sphere of 
authority lay as yet ‘beyond good and evil* (cf. 
art. Aryan Religion, vol. ii. p. 50 b ), any more 
than to the statutes of kings, who in primitive 
times had no independent authority to make laws 
(cf. art. King [Tout, and Litu-Slav.j, above, p. 728), 
we must regard O. Norse log and Goth, a 6 ms as 
denoting the statutes of those tribal assemblies, 
presided over by kings, which can be traced back 
to the Indogermanic epoch, such statutes being 
then carried in the memory of the people and so 
handed down from one generation to another (cf. 
O. Schrader, Reallexikon der indog ennanischm 
A ltertumskun.de, Strassburg, 1901, s.v. ‘Volks- 
versammlung ’). 

Reference must be made, finally, to a very pecu- 
liar term for ‘ law ’ found in all the Teutonic lan- 
guages, viz. Goth, witdy (‘ v6pot ’), 0. Norse vitaiS, 
0.1I.G. wizzOd, etc. It is formed from the Goth. 
ivitan , ‘to know,’ and is manifestly to be under- 
stood in the sense of the late M.H.G. wtstuom 
(Eng. ‘wisdom’), ‘legal precedent,* 'instruction in 
law, but lit. ' learning,’ i.e. the learning that con- 
sists in the knowledge and application of legal views 
and usages. 

2. Law as oral tradition. — If we want a concise 
characterization of the legal side of primitive life 
among the Teutons and Slavs, we cannot do bettor 
than take the words of Nestor’s Chronicle, ch. x.: 
‘ they had the customs and the law of their fathers 
and traditions; each [tribe] its own usage.’ As 
writing was not yet in use, this ancient law of cus- 
tom (Slav, za/confl, O.II.G. iwa) could, of course, he 
reserved from age to age only by oral tradition, 
low this was done in remote antiquity we have 
no direct or definite means of knowing, but we 
may gain some idea of the method by ohsorving 
the corresponding state of matters found among 
peoples who still remained without legal documents 
till far on in historical times. Among Teutonic 
peoples this was the case with the Scandinavians. 

' The highest civic portion was that of “ the man of law ” (l6g- 
mafir, loysogunwfir). He wan the living code and the custodian 
of the law for the province and the diet ; he was the director of 
the Thing, he announced its decisions to the public, and in cases 
of doubt expounded the law. It was his duty to keep a knowledge 
of law alive among the people, and, as is prescribed by the Ice- 
landic graugans and rocommended by the Scandinavian statutes, 
he had every three years to stand upon the '* cliff of the law ** and 
recite intelligibly to all the whole civil law, and onco a year the 
procedure of the law-courts ( pingskUp )* (K. Welnhold, Altnord • 
inches Leben, Berlin, I860, p. 400). 

Such ‘ men of law,* as official guardians and pre- 
servers of primitive legal tradition, who in Scandi- 
navia were preferably resorted to even when at 


length movements were mode towards reducing 
the laws to writing, must have played a part also 
among the other Teutonic peoples from remote 
times. In references to the documentary formula- 
tion of ancient popular laws, we often hear of sapi- 
entes, i.e. ‘the learned* (cf. Goth, witdp, ‘law,* 

‘ legal decision ’), as those to whom the work was 
committed. Thus Charlemagne ( Capit . ann. 789, 
cap. 62) says ; ' lex a sapientihus populo composite.’ 
From a prologue to a collection of ancient popular 
laws we learn that Theodoric, king of the Franks, 
when at Chalons, selected a number of men learned 
in the laws (‘ viros sapientes qui in regno suo leg- 
ibus antiquis eruditi erant’) with a view to re- 
cording the usages of the Franks, Alamans, and 
Bavarians. The law of the Frisians contains sup- 
plements by the sapientes Wlemarus and Saxomun- 
dus, and that of the Thuringians by the former. 
With reference to the ordinance of tne Lex Salica, 
a prologue dating from the 6th cent, states that in 
the days when tne people were still heathens four 
men selected by the ‘rectores* of tho people hail 
expounded the Salic law in three assemblies (cf. O. 
Stobbe, Oesch. der deutschen Rechtsquellen , Bruns- 
wick, 1860-64, i. 16 f. ; H. Brunner, Deutsche Rechts- 
gesch. i. 8 Leipzig, 1906, p. 298). These sapientes, 
whose legal formulae are referred to in the sources 
as indicia ( ‘ decisions,’ * opinions’), may be compared 
to the Scandinavian ‘men of law,’ and we may 
safely assume that among the Teutons there had 
existod from time immemorial a class of ‘ erudite 
men ’ who carried in their minds the ancient law 
of custom in fixed formulae, and publicly recited 
it on given occasions. From traces still found in 
Scandinavia (cf. K. von Amira, Grundriss des ger- 
man. Rechts 1 , Strassburg, 1901, p. 50 ft’.), it may be 
inferred that these fixed forms were at first metri- 
cal ; and with this we may compare what Aristotle 
says of the Agathyrsians, a Transylvanian people, 
viz. that before tney had a knowledge of writing 
they expressed their laws in song, so that they 
might not forget them. 1 

3. The beginnings of codification.— Whether, 
like the Teutons, the Slavs had among them ill 
pre-historic times a special class of learned men 
who carried in their memories the ancient law of 
use and wont, and on given occasions communicated 
it to the people, we have no definite means of 
knowing. The two races, however, are certainly 
so far alike that their first attempts to reduce 
their laws to writing (and it is only with such 
beginnings that the present article can deal) were 
due to their contact with the civilized peoples of 
the South, and to the need of having their 
relations with these regulated by law, the move- 
ment, in the case of the Teutons, being a result 
of their coming into touch with the Romans, 
while the Slavs (Russians) were similarly influ- 
enced by their intercourse with Byzantium. In 
the Romanic area arose the Lex Salica and the 
Lex Ribunria; the two West Gothic law-books 
and tho Edict of Theodoric, king of the Eastern 
Goths ; the two Burgundian codes and the Edicts 
of the Longobards. These, as well as the Lex 
Alamannorum, the Lex Baiwariomm , and the 
three sets of popular laws (Thuringian, Frisian, 
Saxon) reduced to writing at the instance of 
Charlemagne, were all in Latin, while the Anglo- 
Saxon code, which is closely connected with the 
Lex Saxomun, was tho only one of the West 
Teutonic law-books which used the native 
language. 8 

1 fj on nplv iiriaraaOai ypappara, jfSoy rove v6povf, farms py 
imKi6wvTo.it mane a iv ‘AyaOvpaois «r» tiwOaari (Problem, xix. 28). 

2 Further details are given fully In O. Stobbe. op. eit. ; H. 
Brunner, op. eit. ; It. Schroder, Lehrlmch der deutschen 
Rechtsgescfif, i., Leipzig, 1907; A Schmid, Die Geeetze der 
Angelsachseri >, Leipzig, 1858; F. Liebennann, Die GeseUse der 
Angelsaehun, Halle, 1903. 
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On Slavio Boil, again, it was the relations 
between the Russians and the Greeks that gave 
occasion to the earliest written formulations of 
legal enactments. These were the treaties of 

S >ace ( dogovory ) between Prince Oleg and the 
reeks (A.D. 912), and between Prince Igor and 
the same people (A.D. 945). 1 The investigations 
of Ewers* seem to show that Oleg’s document is 
the main treaty, and that Igor’s contains later 
supplements. The purpose of each was to bring 
the relations between Russians and Greeks under 
legal regulations; cf., e.g., § 3 of Oleg’s treaty, 
referring to homicide : 

' If a Russian kills a Christian, or a Christian a Russian, ho 
shall die at the place where he committed the homicide. If, 
however, he who committed the homicide flees, then, if he 
possesses property, the nearest kinsman of the sluiu man shall 
take his portion according to the law ( po zakonxl), but the wifo 
of the slayer shall take as much as falls to her according to the 
law,' etc. 

As may be inferred from this extract, the treaty 
makes frequent reference to the Russian law 
(zakonU), wliich, in viow of what has already been 
said, would be no moro than an unwritten law of 
custom, and of which we have the earliest written 
deposit in the treaties of Oleg and Igor designed 
to regulate the intercourse of Greeks and Russians. 
As was shown above, similar considerations, 
mutatis mutandis, umlerlio the various leges 
Barbarorum. Tho earliest codification of the 
Russian law of custom, or of part of it, for tho 
Russians themselves, will then be found in the first 
form of the Russkaja Pravda ,* wliich, according 
to tradition, Jaroslav (A.D. 1019-54) presented as 
a gift to his allies, tho Novgorodians, *. . . and 
gave them a law (pravda), and caused a statute 
to be written, saying, “Walk according to this 
document.”’ As Ewers remarks, ‘So arose tho 
earliest legal document of the Russians, intended 
primarily for Novgorod, but it must soon have 
become operative throughout Russia, as there was 
no other written law in its way.* 

It ought to be noted, however, that L. K. 
Goetz 4 takes quite a different view from the fore- 
going. He is of opinion (p. 238) that the references 
to ‘ Russian law ’ found in the treaties of Oleg and 
Igor really presuppose the existence of a document 
— tho Pravda in its original form (as in Goetz, 
pp. G— 1 1 ; Jirecek, iii. 1—17 ; Ewers, pp. 264-270)— 
since, as lie believes, that earliest formulation of 
the Russian law of custom was free from all ex- 
traneous (Greek or Teutonic) influence, and dates 
from a time anterior to Vladimir— from the lirst 
half of the 9th, if not indeed from the 8th century. 
He certainly admits that it was in no sense an 
official document, and supposes that it was written 
for purely private purposes by, say, a judgo of the 
local law-court (see KINO [Teut. and Litu-Slav.]), 
who 1 made these notes to serve as a guide in case:- 
where he might have to pronounce a legal decision 
regarding the amount of compensation ’ (p. 230). It 
is hardly ]>ossible to arrive at certain conclusions 
regarding these matters, although the theory that 
t lie Russkaja Pravda had a private origin such as 
Goetz conjectures does not appear to tho present 
writer to be very probable. 

Litkratijrr.— T his has been sufficiently indicated in the 
course of the article. 0. 8CHRADKR. 

LEAVEN. — Leaven is that which produces fer 
mentation in a mass of dough. Tho Hebrew word 
&'Cr w r as the designation of the piece of dough 
already infected by the leaven which was put into 
the flour to communicate the leaven to the entire 
1 Texts in H. Jirecek, Sood Zdkonuo Slommkych, Prague 
1880, p. Iff., tr. in J. P. G. Ewers, Das attest t Recht der 
Rumen, Dorpat, 1826, p. 132 IT. 
a Op. ciL p. li’3. 

* Text in Jirecek, nos. iil. and Iv. ; tr. in Ewers, p. 264 IT. 

4 Das rwtsische Recht (Russkaja Pravda), i., * Die a 1 teste 
Redaction des russischen Rechte/ Stuttgart, 1910. 


mass before it was baked. Dough that had risen 
hrough the influence of this leaven was called 
[itimef. Leaven might cither be communicated by 
contagion, by mixing yeast with water, or spring 
up spontaneously, especially in a warm climate 
like Palestine, lireaa that was entirely free from 
leaven was called massdh , ‘unleavened bread.’ 
Ordinarily in the warm climate of Syria twenty- 
bur hours w r as sufficient for a mass of dough to 
become thoroughly leavened. Pliny (HN xviii. 
26) states that the best yeast was made among the 
Romans by kneading millet or a line brand of wheat 
with must at vintage time. The early Hebrews, 
however, appear to have depended entirely upon 
the s e *6r , or leavened piece of dough, to preserve 
and transmit the leaven. The later Jews probably 
used the lees of w ine as yeast. 

Leaven, like all striking forms of germ growth, 
made a profound impression upon the thought and 
institutions of the Hebrews. Ignorant as they were 
of its real nature, they interpreted it as it appealed 
to their senses. The fact that it soured the dough 
in which it was placed led them to classify it as a 
Lype of corruption. Therefore everything infected 
with leaven was in time regarded as unlit for use 
in certain parts of the sacrificial ritual. Plutarch 
as most clearly voiced this widely held belief : 

' Now leaven in itself tho offspring of corruption and corrupt* 
the mass of dough with which it has bean mixed' (Quaest. 
Rom. 109). 

Am 4 # indicates, however, that leaven offerings, 
either in principle or in practice, were not wholly 
forbidden in the ritual of northern Israel. Lv v* 
and 23 17 also provide that the bread eaten by tho 
priest might contain leaven, and indicate that 
leavened cakes were presented in connexion with 
the Feast of Weeks. Here the early use of wine 
(Lv 23 w ; cf. also Ex 29 4t) , Nu 15 5 28 7 ‘ 14 ), which 
must in many cases have been fermented, in con- 
nexion with sacrifices presents a suggestive analogy 
and indicates that the provision against that which 
contained evidence of corruption was not primitive 
or absolute. W. Robertson Smith (Rcl. Sem.'*, 
London, 1894, p. 221) haH suggested that in itn 
earliest form the legal prohibition of leaveu applied 
only to the Passover, and in tho oldest code (J) of 
Ex 34 2S and 23 18 the prohibition is thus limited. 
Tho extension of the prohibition to the shewbread 
and then to all cereal offerings (Lv 2 4 * 11 7 ,a 8 3 , 
Nu 6 lfl ) evidently represents a later stage of develop- 
ment, under the influence of the popular idea that 
leaven represented corruption, and from tho desire 
(so manifest in the Holiness Code and Ezekiel) 
absolutely to exclude from tho ritual everything 
inconsistent with tho idea of Jahwoh’s perfect holi- 
ness. The original reason for the use of unleavened 
bread in connexion with tho Passover meal nppeurs 
to have been simpler. In primitive times, and still 
among the Arabs on a low stage of civilization, bread 
w’asmade and cooked at once. The Passover, in its 
latest Jewish form, evidently represented a blend- 
ing of the older nomadic spring festival mid the 
first of the three great Canaanito harvest festivals. 
After the Hebrews passed over to the agricultural 
stage, it marked the time when the sickle was lii>t 
put in the standing grain and the people brought 
to the Deity the first sheaves gathered from their 
lields (cf. C. F. Kent, Israel's Laws and Leg. Pre- 
cedents, London, 1907, p. 258 f.). During this busy 
first week of harvest the people had no time to wait 
for the slow working of the leaven, but gladly ate 
the bread made hastily from the unleavened dough. 
Thus the custom grew into an instil ul ion confirmed 
by the earliest Hebrew laws. In later times it pre- 
sented such a marked contrast to existing usage 
that the Passover itself was frequently designated 
as the Feast of Unleavened Dread. The tendency 
to regard leaven as a type of putrefaction doubtless 
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fortified this earlier custom and explains the ten* 
deucy, already noted, to extend the prohibition to 
all cereal offerings. It is paralleled by the extension 
of a similar prohibition so as to include all fermented 
liquors. 

Because of its peculiar characteristics leaven was 
used figuratively in early literature in two very 
different senses. In Mt 13* 13 and its parallel, 
Lk 13 m , it is used by Jesus as a symbol of the 
quiet, pervasive, and rapid extension of the prin- 
ciples of the rule or kingdom of God in human 
society. Its more common use is illustrated by 
Mt lo*' ia (cf. Mk 8 15 , Lk 12 1 ), where Jesus warns 
His disciples against the leaven of the Pharisees, 
Sadducees, and Herodians. It is a pregnant, con- 
crete figure, which well describes tho secret, per- 
sistent, corrupting influence of Jesus’ foes, who 
were seeking in an underhand way to pervert the 
loyalty even of His immediate followers. The 
Rabbinical writers also used leaven as a symbol 
of sin and corruption. St. Paul, in 1 Co 5® and 
Gal 5 tt , evidently quotes a familiar proverb which 
graphically reflects this current idea : * A little 
leaven lcaveneth the whole lump.’ In 1 Co 6 6r * ho 
goes on to develop a figure based on the well-known 
Jewish custom of thoroughly cleansing their houses 
of all leaven in preparation for the joyous Passover 
feast : ‘ Know ye not that a little leaven lcaveneth 
the whololump? Purge out the old leaven, that 
yo may be a new lump, even as ye aro unleavened. 
For our passover also hath been sacrificed, even 
Christ: wherefore let us keep the feast, not with 
old leaven, neither with the leaven of malice and 
wickedness, but with the unleavened bread of sin- 
cerity and truth.’ 

The Roman Fiamen Dialis was forbid den to touch 
‘ farinam fermento imbutam * (Aul. Gell. x. xv. 19). 
In other ethnic religions leaven plays little part. 

Litkfutckk.— There ig no literature beyond what is cited in 
tho article. C. F. KENT. 

LEGALISM.— See Nomism. 

LEIBNIZ.-x. Life. — Gottfried Wilhelm Leib- 
niz, or Leibnitz, was born at Leipzig on 1st July 
1046. His father, a professor of Moral Philosophy 
at the University of the same town, died in 1652, 
leaving his son under the care of his young widow 
(his third wife), who appears to have discharged 
her duties with admirable skill. The family was 
well-connected, of the official class, with consider- 
able means, and the mother, a religious woman, 
impressed on her children the importance of main- 
taining the good name of their ancestors. Leibniz 
became in great measure his own teacher, and even 
in his earliest days his lovo of study was extra- 
ordinary. He learned Latin by himself at the ago 
of eight, and at ten, by the advice of a neighbour, 
his fathers library was to his great joy opened to 
him, with the words, ‘Toile, lege.’ One study 
succeeded another in tho case of this extraordinary 
boy, who, after mastering Latin and Greek, de- 
voted himself to tho learning of the Schools. At 
tho age of fifteen, in 1661, he became a student at 
the University of Leipzig. But the teaching there 
was not such as to satisfy him, and it was through 
his private study that he became acquainted with 
the philosophy of Descartes. He also read Francis 
Bacon, Cardan, Campanella, Kepler, and Galileo, 
and he soon realized the distinction between the 
new and the old methods of science. The summer 
of 1663 was spent at Jena under Weigel, a mathe- 
matician as well as a philosopher, and his interest 
in mathematics developed from this time, though 
it was not until later in life that he reached the 
deeper study of the Bcienee. The years 1663-66 
were occupied in legal studies, and in the last of 
those years he obtained liia doctorate of law at 


Altdorf (not having already received it at his own 
University of Leipzig), and the brilliancy of hia 
dissertation procured him the offer of a professorial 
chair. This, however, he declined, having, as he 
said, different ends in view. His mother died in 
1664, and he never visited his native town again 
except in passing. Although not yet twenty-one, 
he hod already written several remarkable essays, 
which showed the trend of his later work. One of 
them dealt with the importance of the historical 
method in law. Nuremberg was Leibniz’s next 
place of abode, and there he became (like his great 
predecessor, Descartes) acquainted with the Order 
of the Rosicrucians, of which he became, indeed, 
a member. What was more important, he also 
became acquainted therewith J. C. von Boineburg, 
who had been first minister to the Elector of Mainz, 
and by whose advice he both printed his Nova 
Mcthodus in 1667 and dedicated and presented it 
to the Elector. This act determined the young 
man’s future life, for he entered the Elector’s 
service in consequence of the acquaintance then 
made. Leibniz now took to political writing ; he 
defended (unsuccessfully) the claims of the German 
candidate to the crown of Poland in 1669, and in 
1670, in his Thoughts on Public Safety , he advo- 
cated a new league (* Rheinbund’) tor the protec- 
tion of Germany. He also brought forward the 
proposal that the French king, Louis XIV., instead 
of marching on Holland (a step then imminent), 
should make an expedition to Egypt. Letters re- 
ferring to this scheme were sent to Louis by Boine- 
burg, and in 1672 Leibniz, as the author of the 
memorial, was requested to go to Paris. This 
he did, but he was never granted the interview 
which he desired. Tho history of the scheme was 
hidden in the archives of the Hanoverian Library 
until Napoleon learnt of it on taking possession of 
Hanover in 1803. 

In Paris Leibniz became acquainted with Des- 
cartes’s successors Arnauld ana Malebranche, and 
also with physicists such as Christian Huygens, 
and he was soon immersed in the study of tho 
philosophical and scientific questions on which he 
proceeded to write. As early as 1671 he had 
written Hypothesis physica nova , an essay on 
physics, and more especially on the subject of 
gravitation, so that he was already known in tho 
scientific world. His tour was extended to London, 
where he became acquainted witli Boyle, Olden- 
burg, and Newton. A calculating machine (an 
improvement on that of Pascal), which was one 
of nis many scientific inventions, was exhibited at 
tho Royal Society of London, and he was elected 
a Fellow in 1673. It is from this period that his 
studies in higher mathematics date, and he now 
entered upon the series of investigations which 
culminated in his discovery of the differential and 
integral calculus. This gave rise to a long con- 
troversy with Newton as to which of them first 
invented the mathematical method of the calculus. 
This famous controversy resulted in the conclusion 
that, though Newton was in possession of a similar 
method as early as 1665, in all probability it was 
not known to Leibniz. Each discovered the method 
independently. Leibniz published hia account of 
the method in 1684 ; Newton’s was first published 
in 1693. 

In 1673 Leibniz entered the employment of Duke 
Frederick of Brunswick-Luneburg as librarian and 
private councillor, and in 1676 he removed to 
Hanover, visiting Spinoza in Holland on his way. 
At Hanover he passed the rest of his life. He 
supported by his pen the claims of the dukedom 
in various ways, and also wrote a history of the 
Brunswick-Liineburg family, for which work he 
had to travel in Germany, Austria, and Italy. 
At Rome he was ottered the custodianship of tne 
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Vatican Library by the pope, but one of the con- 
ditions was that he should become a Roman 
Catholic, and to this Leibniz would not consent. 
He was, however, interested in a schemo which 
was then being mooted for the reunion of the 
Protestant and Roman Catholic Churches, and it 
was in connexion with this discussion that he 
wrote, in 1680, Systema thcologicum t in which he 
tried to find some common standing-ground be- 
tween the two religions. The letters to Leibniz 
from Bossuct and others show that the writers 
hoped to convert him to Roman Catholicism ; and, 
when it was clear that they would not succeed, 
the letters ceased. He later attempted to recon- 
cile the Reformed and Lutheran Churches, also 
without success. In addition to his literary pur- 
suits, Leibniz interested himself in the mining 
operations carried on in the Harz Mountains and 
in the coining of silver found there. 

In 1690 Leibniz was appointed librarian at 
Wolfenbiittel, and some years later he formed a 
friendship with the Electress Sophia Charlotte of 
Brandenburg and her mother Princess Sophia of 
Hanover. It was through this friendship that his 
connexion with Berlin arose, and he was invited 
thither in 1700. In this year the Academy which 
he planned was founded by Frederick I. of Prussia 
with Leibniz as President for life. He proceeded 
to suggest the establishment of similar societies in 
St. Petersburg, Dresden, and Vienna, with various 
degrees of success. In recognition of this work 
Leibniz was made privy councillor of justice by 
the Elector of Brandenburg ; the same honour was 
given him by the Elector of Hanover and by Peter 
the Great of Russia. He likewise had the distinc- 
tion of being granted an imperial privy councillor- 
ship when on a visit to Vienna in 1712, while he 
was also made a baron of the Empire (Reichs- 
freiherr). While in Berlin he had much pleasant 
intercourse at Charlottenburg with bis royal pupil 
the Electress Sophia Charlotte, and her death in 
1706 was a severe blow to him. Indeed subse- 
quently to that event his visits to Berlin became 
less frequent, and that which took place in 1711 
was the last. After the visit to Vienna in 1712 
he returned to Hanover in 1714, but the Elector 
George had by that time gone to England to 
assume the crown, and Leibniz was disappointed 
at not being asked to accompany him, since lie had 
supported his father’s claims to the Elector’s hat. 
Ho was directed instead to remain in Hanover and 
finish liis history of Brunswick. This was the last 
work of his life. He died on November 14th, 1716, 
and his last years were far from happy. He was 
ill, neglected after his royal friend’s death by those 
who should have helped him, and embittered by 
many controversies; and, when the end came, 
hardly any notice was taken of it either in Berlin 
or in Loudon, whither his sovereign had gone. 
Ilis only mourner in Hanover wub Eckhart, his 
secretary, and not till 1787 was a monument 
erected to his memory. To the lavst he showed a 
marvellous powoi of work in very many direct ions ; 
indeed his attainments were those of an almost 
universal kind, and such as have seldom been 
equalled. As he was naturally ambitious, the ne- 
glect from which he sn tiered pained him greatly. 

It is matter for rogret that Leibniz’s teaching 
has to be derived in great measure from isolated 
papers, sketches, and letters. In 1703-04 he 
worked out his criticisms on Locke’s Essay > but 
the author’s death prevented their publication. 
In 1710 appeared bis most important philosophical 
work, the Essais de thtodicto mr la bontt de Lieu, 
la liberty de V Homme , et V origin# du mal. In 
1714 he wrote La Monadologie , and in that year 
there also appeared the Principes de la nature et 
de la grtoe. During his latter years ho corre- 


sponded (by the desire of the Queen of England) 
with Samuel Clarke 1 sur Dicu, 1’Aine, l’espace, la 
durde.* 

2. Philosophy. — Leibniz's philosophical doctrines 
are mainly concerned with the mode in which sub- 
stance is to be concoived. They represent a distinct 
advance on the Cartesian view, which took for 
granted that there were two substances, connected 
only, if indeed they were connected at all, by the 
power of God. Thus Cartcsianism showed itself 
to be a dualism which successive philosophers have 
in dillerent ways done their best to solve. Spinoza, 
of course, endeavoured to absorb them into one 
Divine Substance. For him ‘determination is 
negation,’ and so far did he carry this doctrine 
that in bis case unity is preserved only at the ex- 
pense of the reality of the parts : the Substance, 
that is to say, is self-existent and unconditional, 
requiring no other thing from which it is formed, 
or part which may determine it. This develop- 
ment of the Cartesian doctrine is, no doubt, a 
consistent one, and one which carried the principle 
to its logical conclusion, but it ends in something 
which much resembles the Oriental theory of ab- 
solute self-identity. Leibniz, on the other hand, 
accepts the multiplicity of substance (the ultimate 
reality), which he terms monads (an expression 
originally perhaps adopted from the Pythagoreans, 
but more airectly from Giordano Bruno), and these 
monads he proceeds to determine. Assuming that 
substance can be conceived only as force, he states 
that the metaphysical view of monads is that they 
are simple substances without parts, and, as there 
are no parts, there can bo ‘neither extension, form, 
nor divisibility/ No dissolution of theso elements 
need be feared, and there is no eoneeivablo way in 
which they can be destroyed by natural means. 
Nor can they by these means come into being. 
Thus a monad can become existent or come to an 
end only all at once, i.e. by creation in the one 
instance or annihilation in the other. 

These monads are therefore, so to speak, centres 
of force, as distinguished from manifest aliens of 
world-force. They are not to be confused with the 
atoms of Democritus or the materialists, inasmuch 
as they have within them tho power of action ; 
indeed it is their nature to act, and they also have 
what might be called a spiritual nature. In his 
Monadology , Leibniz states that the monad like- 
wise has ‘perception and appetition.’ The per- 
ception is, however, not necessarily conscious 
perception, since conscious perception represents 
another stage, which he calls ‘apperception.’ In 
perception wo have a unity which has a multi- 
plicity of relations, and is thus variously modified. 
Likewise the appetition is not necessarily conscious 
desire or will ; it represents change within the 
identity of a simple substance. Hence we must 
conceive the monad as possessed of spontaneity 
and as capable of evolving its nature and experi- 
ence from itself. It is not inert and passive, but 
is a microcosm, ‘the universe in little’; indeed 
Leibniz goes so far as to make use of the Aristo- 
telian term, and say that the monads are entelechies 
because they have a 

‘certain perfection which makes them the sources of their 
internal activities, bo to speak, incorporeal automata ’ (§ is). 

They are not, however, pure entelechies, as is shown 
by the dillercnces among themselves. 

‘Each monad must be different from every oilier. For in 
nature there arc never two beings which are perfectly alike ’ 
(SO). 

He considers that the Cartesian view of perception 
is wrong, because it treats us non-existent those 
perceptions of which we aie not commonly aware, 
and be believes that this causes a failure to dis- 
tinguish between a prolonged unconsciousness 
and death; this error has even ‘confirmed ill- 
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balanced minds in the opinion that souls are 
mortal * (§ 14), 

Leibniz doos not give the name * soul * to every- 
thing that has perception and desires; for such, 
he says, the general name monads or entelechies 
should Htifliee. 

The name of 'souls,' he considers, uhould be reserved for 
those ‘in whom perception is more distinct, and is accom- 
panied by memory ' (| 19). * Memory provides the soul with 

a kind of consocutiveness which copies [t»u(i] reason, but 
which is to be distinguished from it f (# 2t»). ‘It Is the know- 
ledge of necessary and eternal truths that distinguishes us 
from the mere animal and gives us Reason and the Sciences, 
raising us to the knowledge of ourselves and of Qod. And it 
is tills in us that is called the rational soul or mind [ esprit ]' 

This knowledge makes us conscious of ourselves, 
of substance, and of God ; it teaches us that what 
is limited in us is in Him without limits. 

Reasoning is founded by Leibniz on two great 
principles: (1) that of Contradiction, by which we 
judge that to be false which involves a contra- 
diction and that true which is contradictory to the 
false; and (2) that of Sufficient Reason, whereby 
we hold that there can be no fact, real or existent, 
‘ unless there is a suilicient reason why it should 
be so and not otherwise, even although these 
reasons usually cannot be known to us.’ There 
are also two kinds of truths, those of reasoning 
and fact. 

'Truths of reasoning are necessary, und their opposite is im- 
possible ; truths of rant are contingent, and their opposite is 
possible ' (g 33). 

Then, again, the organic body of each living 
thing is a kind of divine machine or natural 
automaton, 

' which infinitely surpasses all artificial automata. . . . For a 
machine made by the skill of man is not a machine in each 
of its parts. . . . But the maohiues of nature, namely li\ing 
bodies, are still machines in their smallest parts ad infinitum’ 
(8 94). 

Kadi portion of matter is not only infinitely 
divisible but also actually subdivided without 
end, The smallest particle of matter has in it a 
world of creatures- living beings, animals, ente- 
lcchics, souls— and nothing is sterile, or fallow, 
or dead, or confused save in appearance. Each 
living body has a dominant entelechy (in the 
animal the soul), but the members of this body 
are full of other living beings, plants, and animals, 
each of which has its dominant entelechy or soul. 

There is never absolute birth {generation) nor 
complete death consisting in the separation of 
soul from body. 

' What wo call births are developments, growths, while what 
we call deaths are envelopment* and diminutions ’ (§ 73). 
Organic bodies do not really proceed from chaos, 
but always from seeds in which there was some 
pre-formation. 

'The organic body was already there before conception, but 
also a soul in this body, and In short the animal itself* ($ 74). 
The animal is merely prepared for the great trans- 
formation of becoming another kind of animal. 

The fact that the soul and the animal itself are 
aliko indestructible makes it easier for Leibniz to 
explain his theory of the union of or material 
agreement between soul and organic body. Both 
soul and body follow their own laws, and 
' they agreo with each other in virtue of the pro-established 
harmony between all Hutwtnncea, since they are ail repre- 
sentatives of one and the same universe ’ ($ 78). 

Souls and bodies, the two realms of efficient causes 
and final causes, are in harmony with one another. 
This is the famous doctrine of pre-established 
harmony, which is often misrepresented, since it 
is said to bo arbitrarily dependent on the will of 
God, whereas in reality it proceeds from the very 
nature of the monads themselves as percipient, 
spontaneous beings. Leibniz believes that Des- 
cartes w r as not far off from his doctrine, and that 
he would have arrived at it had he known that 
there was a 

‘ law of nature affirming the conservation of the same total 
direction in matters ’ (} 80). 


The Leibnizian and Cartesian theories of me- 
chanical physics wero the subject of much con- 
troversy. For Descartes’s theory of the constancy 
of the quantity of motion in the world, Leibniz 
substitutes the principle of the conservation of 
vis viva, but the long controversy was probably 
due in great, measure to the ambiguity of the 
terms employed. It really concerns the conser- 
vation of momentum as compared with the con- 
servation of energy, which is what Leibniz 
maintains. For Leibniz, motion is simply a 
change of position. It is not a positive quality 
belonging to the moving of a body, but a relative 
one, and rest itself is merely an infinitely small 
degree of motion. 

Leibniz illustrates his theory of pre-established 
harmony by the well-known example of the two 
clocks. There are three alternative methods by 
which they may be made to keep perfect time 
with one another: (1) the machinery of the one 
may actually move the other, being connected, 
e.g ., by a piece of wood, which represents Locke’s 
theory of mutual influence ; (2) whenever one 
moves the mechanism, a similar alteration may 
be made in the other by a skilled workman, which 
is the doctrine of the Occasional is ts ; or (3) the 
clocks may have been so perfectly constructed at 
the first as to continue to correspond at every 
instant without any further influence or assistance, 
which is Leibniz’s view' of a pre-established 
harmony. Another simile that he uses is, how- 
ever, a more adequate one: ho compares the 
monads to two independent bands of musicians 
playing in perfect harmony. 

As regards our know ledge, it is all developed by 
the sours own activity, and sensuous perception 
is but a confused sort of knowledge. Locke had 
denied that there were any innate ideas, and held 
that all our know ledge must reach us from outside, 
and through the senses. Descartes believed that 
it came from pure thought and independently of 
the senses. Leibniz held that his theory harmon- 
ized the two. The soul of man as monad is an 
active spontaneous force, and its ideas are innate, 
but they are not clear and distinct, as Descartes 
would have us believe. To begin with, they are 
confused and imperfect, and it is only by means 
of a developing force that they reach clearness 
and self-evidence. Locke’s sensation is really con- 
fused perception, and it is made clear only by the 
result of an internal experience. ‘ Human know- 
ledge is both a priori and a posteriori. 

' As there is a perfect harmony between the two realms In 
nature, one of efficient and the other of final causes, there is 
another harmony between the physical realm of nature and 
the moral realm of grace, t’.e. between Ood, as Architect of the 
mechanism [machine] of the universe, and Ood considered os 
Monarch of the Divine City of spirits [expritx] ’ (g 87). 

Thus Leibniz justifies the ways of God to man, 
the punishment of some, and the reward of others, 
as being in accordance with the divine harmony. 
Could we sufficiently understand the order of the 
universe, we should find that it is impossible to 
make it better than it is. Leibniz therefore makes 
God the necessary postulate of morality, and in 
his Thtodicie he works out his theology and 
defends his view' of the universe as the best 
possible world, and shows how faith and reason 
may be found to coincide and harmonize. God 
must either exist as a self-existent Being or be 
impossible. The will is an effort towards that 
which ono finds good, and is free only in the sense 
of being exempt from external control, and, as it 
lias a sufficient reason for its action, determined 
by what seems good to it. Freedom consists in 
following reason, wdiile servitude comes from 
following the passions which proceed from con- 
fused perceptions. 

Probably few philosophers have suffered more 
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than Leibniz from misrepresentation of their 
systems. We have Voltaire’s stinging satire of 
the doctrine of the * best possible world * in his 
Candidc , but that was a satire more than a mis- 
representation. The doctrine of the pre-established 
harmony, however, lent itself to easy caricature, 
as did that of the living monads. Few of Leibniz’s 
writings were published during his lifetime, and he 
left masses of MSS in detached papers and little 
treatises, difficult to sort out. His two principles 
of contradiction and sufficient reason were never 
clearly related to one another, and existed, so to 
speak, sido by side in independence. Newton’s 
physics did not altogether accord with Leibniz’s 
metaphysics, and Newton’s triumph meant cor- 
responding discredit to Leibniz. His successor, 
Christian Wolf, though he systematized his 
philosophy, was not a true follower, or at least 
he followed him in a pedantic way. Perhaps Kant 
understood liis position better, although he ad- 
vanced far beyond it. Hegel terms it an ‘ artificial 
system,’ but lie appreciates its worth as showing 
forth the principle of individuality. Goethe 
adopted tho Leibnizian conception of monads 
and souls. Later on Lotze ro-constnioted the 
philosophy of Leibniz on his revolt as a man of 
science against the idealism of Ficlite, Schelling, 
and Hegel, though he was influenced by Kantian 
doctrines and rejected much of Leibniz’s teaching. 

[ 3 . Mathematics.— Leibniz was a pioneer in the 
science of comparative philology, and compared 
and collected various remote languages ; this was 
but one of his very numerous studies outside philo- 
sophy. It was to mathematics, however, that 
he specially devoted his attention. Leibniz’s 
mathematical studies were carried beyond what 
was usual at the time under Weigel at Jena in 
1663. The de Arte Cornbinntoria , which he wrote 
in 1666, is of logical rather than mathematical 
interest. In 1673, when in London, he told Pell 
that he had obtained the summation of infinite 
series by differences, but in this he had been antiei- 

1 rated. After this ho studied under Huygens in 
L^aris. Among other results at this period, he ob- 
tained the important series T = . . . 

He now began his great work on the infinitesimal 
calculus. He started with the conception, pre- 
viously employed by Barrow, Newtoms teacher, 
of a ‘ tri unguium characteristicum ’ at any point 
on the curve. This consists of the chord joining 
two adjacent points, together with parallels to the 
axes of co-ordinates drawn through these points. 
In the limit when these points come to coincide 
with the given point, the chord becomes tho tangent 
at it. With tho aid of this conception he attacked 
problems of tangenoy, showing that tho so-called 
‘inverse problems of tangents’ could be reduced to 
quadratures, or, in modern terminology, integra- 
tions. lie regarded integration as a summation of 
infinitesimals. His original notation for f ydx was 
* omn.y* omn. standing for omnia. Later lie intro- 
duced tho symbols standing for S , or Stirnmn , 
and d, for differentia , which are still used in the 
calculus. By 1676 ho had applied the new methods 
to the ‘direct problems of tangents’ and to solid 
geometry, and in the following year he gave cor- 
rect rules for the differentiation of sums, products, 
powers, and other functions. 

In 1684 lie published his first paper on the differ- 
ential calculus in the Leipzig Acta Eruditontm. 
Besides tangenoy, maxima and minima and refrac- 
tion are treated; dy and dx are still apparently 
taken as finite, though small. 

Two years later he gave a sketch of the integral 
calculus in the same journal. Here dy and dx are 
regarded as quantities, though infinitely small. 
His final position appears to have been tliat they 
are 'quantitates assignabiles ’ which spring from 


quantitates inassignahiles ’ by the law of con- 
inuity, but on the whole question he showed 
considerable vacillation. His view of the calculus, 
though more general, and perhaps more fruitful, 
than Newton’s, was on tho wliolo less consistent 
and logical. Thus he always seems to have regarded 
a curve aB a polygon with infinitesimal sides, whilst 
Newton usually considered it as generated by the 
continuous motion of a point. In the minds of 
both, however, there was probably enough confusion 
to justify Berkeley’s attack in The Analyst. 

Some idea of tho variety and magnitude of Leib- 
niz’s mathematical achievements can bo gathered 
from the fact that, besides the notation of the 
calculus, we owe to him the words ‘co-ordinate’ 
and ‘axis of co-ordinates' in analytical geometry, 
tho beginnings of the theories of determinants, 
osculation, and envelopes, and the method of partial 
fractions. ‘Leibniz’s theorem* deals witli the re- 

f >eated differentiation of a product. In mechanics 
iis work, though fruitful, contains many errorB. He 
regarded vis viva, which varies as the square of the 
velocity, as the nroncr measure of the force in a 
moving body, whilst Descartes had used momentum, 
varying directly as tho velocity, for this purpose. 
Though the attack on Descartes was unjustified, 
yet this view ultimately led to tho fundamental 
modern conception of energy.— J. B. S. Haldane.] 

Litkratcrb.— None of the many editions of Leibniz's works 
is complete. There is, first of all, the Opera Omnia , by L. 
Dutens, Geneva, 1708, which was held to he complete when 
published. In 18411 G. H. Pertz began an edition of his works 
(1st ser. * History,* 4 vols., Hanover, 1813-47, 2nd ser. ‘ Philo- 
sophical,* 1 vol., incomplete, llerlin, 1840). The only com- 
pie to edition of his mathematical works is tho third of the 
samo series, ‘Leibnizens mathematlsche Schriften,’ ed. C. J. 
Gerhardt, 7 vole, and supplementary vol., Halle and Berlin, 
1860-63. The most important edition of his philosophical works 
is by C. J. Gerhardt, Die philosophischen Schriften von (1. IK. 
Leibniz , 7 vols., Berlin, 1876-00. There are also Leibniz’s 
Deutsche Schrijten, ed. G. E. Guhrauer, 2 vols., Berlin, 1838-40; 
A. Foucher de Careil, CEuvres de Leibnitz. 7 vols. (planned in 
20 vols.), Paris, 1869 -76 ; Onno Klopp, Die Werkt von Leibnitz, 
10 vols., Hanover, London, and Paris, 1864-77, containing the 
historical and political works; and A. Jacques, (Kuvree de 
Leibnitz, 2 voIb., Paris, 1847. There is an edition (not complete) 
of his philosophical works by J. E. Erdmann, Berlin, 1839-40, 
and one by P. Janet, 2 vols., Paris, isiiO. 

For the life and teaching of Leibniz we have Robert Latta, 
The Monadolocjy and other Philosophical Writings, Oxford, 18li8 
(gives a translation of the Monadvlogy and other philosophical 
works); J. T. Mcrx, Leibnitz, in Blackwood’s Philosophical 
Classics, Edinburgh, 1884 ; W. R. Sorloy, art. ' Leibnitz,* in 
A’ZJrll; E. Boutroux, La Monadologie : accompagnfe d‘ eclair ■ 
cissements, Paris, 1881 ; cf. also Le Bovier de Fontenelle, 
Eloge («vol. 1. of the Opera Omnia , Geneva, 1708 [see above]), 
in the Ada Eruditorum, and L. Grote, Leibniz wul seine 
Zeil , Hanover, 1809; E. Pfleiderer, Leibnitz als Patriot , 
Staatsmann und Jlildungstrliger, Isdpzig, 1870 ; F. Kircliner, 
O. IK. Leibniz: scin Leben und Denken, Kothen, 1870. There 
are countless monographs on Leibniz, besides good accounts of 
him by Kuno Fischer, ‘O. W. Leibniz, Lehen, Werke, und 
Lehre r in (leech, der neueren Philosophic, Heidelberg, 1902 ; 
E. Zeller, (leech, der deutschen Philosophic, Munich, 1873. 
Among the critical works mnv he mentioned Bertrand Bussell, 
Critical Exposition of the Philosophy of Leibnitz, Cambridge, 
1900. Further literature is cited in DPhP Hi. ( 11W5] 330-338. 

15. S. Haldanb. 

LEPROSY.— See Disease and Medicine. 

LESSING.— I. Life and times.— It is easy fur 
us to see in retrospect that the achievement of 
Lessing lay in preparing the way for tho complex 
creative movement associated with the names of 
Goethe and Schiller ; Lessing himself, however, 
looked forward to a future only dimly illumined 
by rays of hope, and he went out perforce ‘not 
knowing whither he went.’ The century follow- 
ing the close of the Hundred Years’ War had seen 
a very slow and partial recovery of the German 
national life from the utter barbarism, the de- 
generation of morals, of manners, and of edu- 
cational and political institutions which resulted 
from that devastating war. But at the middle of 
the 18th cent., when Lessing's literary career 
began, a new life was stirring ; universities were 
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being founded , and the latent national genius was 
re-asserting itself in the varied interests that we 
should comprise under the term * culture/ 

Gotthold Ephraim Lotting was born at Kamena, In the Saxon 
province of Upper Lusatia, on 22nd Jan. 172 9, the second child 
and eldest eon of a family of twelve born to a Lutheran clergy- 
man, afterwards head-pastor of the town, and hU worthy hut 
not remarkable wife. The boy was brought up in simple cir- 
cumstances and in a very orthodox family circle. In 1741 he 
was sent to the Rlosterschule of St. Afra at Meissen, in which 
the monastic spirit was associated with a thorough classical 
education, a strict discipline, and a healthy intermixture of 
itoys from different social strata. In his spare hours he supple- 
mented his vigorously pursued studies by extensive reading Id 
his favourite authors— Theophrastus, Plautus, and Terence— 
and, when he left in June 1746, in consequence of the disturbed 
condition of the town after the battle of Kesselsdorf, it woe 
with a thorough mastery of Latin and Greek, some knowledge 
of modern languages, and well-developed mathematical powers. 
His farewell oration was on ' Mathematics among the Ancients.' 
He next entered Leipzig University, where he came under the 
influence of J. A. Ernesti and J. F. Christ in classics and of 
A. G. Kaslner in mathematics. Fearful lest keen study should 
make him a dry pedant, he entered society and acquired the 
accomplishments suited to a man of the world. Introduced 
into drainntio circles, he completed his first play, which he had 
commenced at school, and it was jHirforiiiud at Frau Neuber’s 
theatre, llis new Interests gave his good father much anxiety, 
for the young student had been destined for the Church : and 
he had to promise to study medicine before his parents con- 
fidence was restored. 

Leaving Leipzig in consequence of debts which he had 
contracted by standing security for Homo actor-friends, he 
went for a time to Wittenberg, but in 1749 he found himself 
In Berlin, earning a living by translating, and at the same time 
making a literary venture with his friend Christlob Mylius, in 
the shape of a Quarterly Review intended to form a history of 
dramatic poetry and to contain translations of classical and 
foreign dramatio works. The Review ceased to ap(>ear in the 
following year, since Mylius had made a statement in it with 
which Lessing refused to be associated. Another periodical 
appearing in parts from 1764 to 1768 showed Lessing's deter- 
mination to devote himself to the reform of the stage. 

He published at this time in the Vossiecke Zeitwng a series 
of criticisms which attracted much attention. On returning 
to Wittenberg lor a few mouths, he was engaged in theological 
studios, and wrote the well-known Rettungen (the defence of 
certain little-known and much-maligned authors of the past). 
At the same time he made a special study of Horace and 
Martial, and entered into a controversy with a certain poHtor, 
S. G. I^uige, utterly destroying the latter’s claims to be ‘the 
German Horace,’ and securing a respectful hearing for any 
critiques which he might care to publish. Once again in 
Berlin, Lessing became the friend of the learned Moses 
Mendelssohn and the publisher C. F. Nicolai. 

llis literary activity was now great, and, apart from his 
translations of important foreign books, he published from 
1763 to 1765 six volumes of collected works, containing songs, 
odes, epigrams, loiters, critiques, fables, and his tragedy, Miss 
Sara Sampson. For a second period he resided in Leipzig, 
and then started an abortive grand tour as travelling com- 
panion to a rich young man. Back again in Leipzig, he de- 
veloped an intimate friendship with the soldier-poet E. 0. von 
Kleist (destined to be cut short after two years by von Kleist's 
untimely death), and then, disappointed by his failure to obtain 
an ofHcial post in Prussia, he returned to Berlin (1758). 

Lessing's next production was the Letters upon Current 
Literature', these were epoch-making in German literature. 
Saddened by the loss of his friend von Kleist, and lonely in his 
conscious superiority to the literary circles of Berlin, he went 
for a time to Breslau, acting as secretary to the governor, 
General Tauentzien, developing a strange love of the gaming- 
table, collecting a large and valuable library, working at Ins 
Laoeoon, and sketching out his play Minna von Bamhrlm. 
After an Illness duo to overwork, he gave up his post in 1766, 
and, refusing a professorship which involved certain duties 
uncongenial to an independent man, returned to Berlin. He 
was unable to obtain the post of librarian to Frederick the 
Great, and turned to finish the Liter atur brie/e, the Laoeoon , 
and Minna von Bamhelm. We next find Lessing at Hamburg, 
acting as 'critic of the plays and actors' in connexion with a 
newly founded National Theatre, issuing the criticisms which 
are preserved under the title Hamburyuwhe Dramaturgie 
('Hamburg Dramatic Writings'), and engaging in violent 
single-handed controversy with 0. A. Klotz (professor of 
rhetoric at Halle), whom lie ultimately laid low by his Anti- 
guarische Briefs ('letters upon Archsology '). In 1770 he 
accepted the post of Uhrarian of the Wolfe nbiittel Library 
under a Brunswick prince, but his life at Wolfenbiittel was 
dull in the extreme. He was importuned by his family for 
financial help, and cut off from intercourse with congenial 
companions. He was betrothed in 1771 to Eva Konig, but was 
unable to marry her till five years later. In the meantime he 
published his Emilia Galotti and afterwards some ' fragments' 
tjy his friend H. S. Reimarus, which aroused another contro- 
versy. Ho then went to Austria, and, when Just about to 
marry, felt compelled to accept an invitation to accompany 
Prince Leopold of Brunswick on a journey to Italy. The 
journey lasted nine months, bat Involved Lessing In uncon- 


genial ceremonies, and left him few opportunities of studying 
Italian works of art. In 1776 he was married, and be had a 
happy life with hie cultured and refined wife ; but their joy 
was short-lived, for In 1778 a son died after only a few hours 
of life, and his wife died a fortnight later. Nathan the Wise, 
The Education of the Human Roes, and Dialogues for Free - 
masons mark the remaining years of his life, which ended at 
Brunswick suddenly after a brief illness on 15th Feb. 1781, 
when he was only fifty-two years of age. 

Perhaps the greatest service which leasing 
rendered to his age lajr in his devotion to truth 
even more than in his influence in changing the 
direction of creative literary work, in revolution- 
izing the principles of criticism, and in stimulating 
theological study. ‘In his person,’ said D. F. 
Strauss, ‘allegiance to truth and Jove of truth 
personified guard the portals of our literature' 
(Lessing's Nathan dtr IVeise*, Berlin, 1866). It 
was righteous indignation rather than cynical 
irony that gave point to his most acute criticisms. 
Sham and the worship of mere appearances were 
hateful in his eyes. 

* Not the truth which a man possesses or believes himself to 
possess, but the sincere attempt which he has made to reach 
the truth, constitutes his worth. For not through the 
possession of truth, but through inquiry after truth, are 
developed those powers in which bis ever-increasing per- 
fection oonslsts. Possession makes the mind stagnant, in- 
active, proud. If God held in H1 h right hand all truth, and in 
His left only the over-active impulse to search for truth, even 
with the condition that 1 must for ever err, and said to me, 
“ Choose 1 " 1 should humbly bow before His left hand and say, 
" Father, give ! Pure truth belongs to Thee alone l’" ( S&mmt - 
liche Schryften , ed. Lachmann and Maltzahn, xi. (2) 401). 

Though Leasing’s mind sought creative ex- 
pression, its bent was in the long run predomi- 
nantly critical. While he could not create without 
stimulating his own critical faculty, and could not 
arrive at critical conclusions without desiring to 
apply them, we owe more to his insight as a critic 
than to his genius as a creative artist. And our 
debt has found striking expression in words which 
give an illuminating estimate of the critic as well 
as a testimony to his influence on subsequent 
authors. 

Macaulay once said that the reading of Lessing's Laoeoon 
formed an epoch in his mental history, and that he had 
learned more from it than he had ever learned elsewhere (G. 
II. Lewes, Life of Goethe*, London, 1864, p. 67). Carlyle said 
in liis ‘ Essay on the State of German Literature ' (Works of T. 
Carlyle, London, 1857, ii. : ‘ It is to Lessing that an English- 
man would turn with readiest affection. ... As a poet, as a 
critic, philosopher, or controversialist, his style will he found 
precisely such as we of England are accustomed to admire 
most; brief, nervous, vivid; yet quiet, without glitter or 
antithesis; idiomatic, pure without purism, transparent yet 
full of cliaracter and reflex hues of meaning.’ 

2 . Contributions to aesthetics. — ^Esthetics has 
always occupied an important place in modem 
German philosophy, but it is questionable whether 
Kant or Schelling, Hegel or Schopenhauer, exer- 
cised so potent or so far-reaching an influence as 
Lessing, whose Laoeoon (w’ritten between 1760 and 
1705 and published in 1766) gathered together in 
a suggestive form the results of previous critical 
theory and handed them on to a dawning new age 
along with an arresting presentation of several 
new problems. The book deals only by way of 
illustration with the sculptured group which gives 
it its title. Its theme is the dissimilarity of poetry 
on the one hand and painting and plastic art on 
the other ; it attacks the current but uncritically 
held view summed up in Plutarch’s quotation from 
Simonides referring to poetry as a speaking picture 
and painting as a dumb poem. Lessing Bhows 
that peculiar laws govern these different arts, 
and, in particular, that the choice of a ‘ pregnant 
moment,’ essential to the artist, is not the task 
of the poet. The artist must select a moment at 
which the object of his art is so acting that the 
representation of it shall be most suggestive to 
the imagination — suggestive both of past and of 
prospective action ; the poet, however, is able to 
prepare the imagination of his hearer or reader 
beforehand and even to influence it subsequently ; 
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in other words, he is able to lead up to his eritic&l 
moment and to tone down the effects of iiis 
treatment of it. Virgil could for this reason re- 
present Laocoon as screaming with anguish ; but 
the sculptor shows him to us as emitting deep 
sighs. 

‘That choice which allows free play to the imagination is 
alone a happy one. The more we gaze, the more must our 
Imagination add ; and the more our imagination adds, the more 
we must believe that we see. Now in the whole course of an 
emotion there is no moment which offers this to so little ad- 
vantage as its climax. There is nothing higher beyond this, 
and to present the extreme to the eye Is to clip the wings of 
fancy and to compel her, since she cannot get beyond the im- 
pression of the senses, to seek lower and weaker images where- 
with to occupy herself, shunning, as her limit, the visible fulness 
of expression. Thus, if the Laocoon sighs, the Imagination can 
hear him shriek. But if he shrieks, it can neither rise a step 
above, nor descend a step below r this representation, with- 
out beholding him in a more endurable and consequently less 
interesting condition. It either hears him merely moaning or 
sees him already dead * ( Laocoon , ch. iii.). 

With some of the exaggeration of an advocate, 
Leasing inveighs against descriptive poetry ; action 
in the widest sense of the word, we might sav ‘ the 
dramatic,’ that which changes, moves, ana pro- 
gresses (including feeling), is to him tho primary 
object of poetry. So far as poetry represents 
things co-existing in time, it must ao so by re- 
presentation of tilings in succession. A fruitful 
illustration of this, as of so many of his theses, is 
drawn from Homer. 

* Now a shield, at any rate, it will be said, is a single material 
object, and consequently a description of it, according to its parts 
in juxtaposition, would not form a suitable subject for poetic 
representation. And yet this very shield [that of AcliilleM] has 
been dcscrilred by llomor, in over a hundred magnificent lines, 
with such minuteness and exuebitude as regards its material, 
its form, and all the figures which filled its vaRt surface, that 
modern artists have experienced little difficulty in producing a 
drawing corresponding with it, in every detail. My reply to this 

B irticular objection is that I have already replied to it. What 
omer does is not to describe the shield as it is when finished 
and complete, but aB it is being wrought. Hero again, there- 
fore, he has availed himself of that admirable device of trans- 
forming what is co-existent in his subject into what is consecu- 
tive, thus giving us a vivid picture of an action instead of a 
tedious painting of a material object. We do not see the shield, 
but the divine craftsman In the act of making it. He steps, 
with hammer and tongs, before his anvil, and, after the plates 
have been forged out of the raw material, the figures destined 
by him to adorn the shield riso from the bronze one by one 
before our eyes, beneath the finer strokes of his hammer. Wo 
do not lose sight of him until the work is completed. At length 
it is finished, and wo marvel at it with the confident astonish- 
ment of an eye-witness who has beheld the actual operation* 
(ib. oh. xviii.). 

Incidentally Lessing discusses a number of special 
topics of interest to tho student of art from the 
comparative point of view. The book, as we 
have it, is but a fragment, of Lessing’s projected 
work, but its charm lies in the skill with which 
the main themes are relieved, and at the same 
time illustrated, by digressions which stimulate 
the imagination instead of wearying the critical 
faculties. 

' We are plunged at once into the midst of his argument ; 
then he draw's back, alternately approaches and recedes from 
hiB goal, taking occasionally a side-glance at objects he meets 
on his way. we see him In the very act of conquering the 
truths he intends to expound, witness his hesitancy while they 
are still uncertain, share his pleasure as they burst upon him 
in their full significance. ... If we except the best of Plato’s 
dialogues, it would bo difficult to name any book which gives 
opportunity for so much of the most valuable kind of mental 
gymnastic ’ (J. Situe, Leasing, i. 261 f .). 

3 . Dramatic writings. —Leasing’s dramatic works 
interest us here only in so far as they reflect his 
social and religious ideals. Miss Sara Sampson , 
the scene of which is laid in England, is a tragedy 
of middle-class life, interesting as a hint of the 
new day about to dawn on the German drama. 
Minna von Bamhelm is a charming study in 
human character, full of local colour and con tern 



The Seven Yean* War ended for political reasons, and har 
mony of national sentiment did not immediately take the place 
ot the bitterness which accompanied the conflict. Minna von 


Bamhelm mads for true peace, whether Qoethe was right or 
wrong in saying that it was the design of the play to effect by 
art a result which could not be achieved by diplomacy. * The 
Saxon felt most painfully tho wounds inflicted upon him by the 
proud Prussian. In this play * the grace and amiability of 
the Saxon ladies subdue the stolid character, the dignity, the 
obstinacy of the Prussians * (Dichtung und Wahrheit , Stuttgart 
and Tflbingen, 1837, pfc. it. bk. 7). The play was of great im- 
portance, since ite originality, and the breach which it made 
with contemporary imitation ot French and English drama, 
stimulated the national consciousness and genius. 

Nathan the Wise, a dramatic poom rather than 
a drama, secured Lessing’s European fame. It 
saw the light first in 1779, hut had long been 
planned. While Lessing declined to admit that 
his play contained allusions to the controversies 
in which he had been engaged with a Hamburg 
pastor, J. M. Gotze, ho declared that he would 
have nothing to say against the surmise that his 

f mrpose was to show how in olden time and in many 
antis, as among modern peonies, there have lived 
individuals who, though holding aloof from the 
religious systems of their age, were yet respectable 
and good ; or against the conclusion that he in- 
tended to present such persons in a less repulsive 
light than that in which they had hitherto been 
regarded in Christian communities. 

We cannot here detail the plot, but the idea of the play — am! 
there is more idea than action — centres in the story of three 
rings in the possession of three sons of a dead man, one of them 
being the true heirloom, the others fraudulent imitations. The 
central characters of the play are a Christian, a Jew, und a 
Muslim. Nathan, the Jew, teaches what Lessing admitted was 
Ids own conviction, not, as some have supposed, that of the 
three religions one is true and the others false, tho true to be 
discovered by observation of the results of each in the lives of 
its adherents, but rather the deep truth that, so long as Christ- 
ians, Muslims, and Jews quarrel alxmt their systems, the truth 
of religion (present in each) can never be discovered. When 
the power of the true ring has Bhown itself acting from within 
its owner, there will be nothing left to quarrel about. Creeds 
are accidents of birth and circumstances, but true religion is 
seen in character and action and must be the achievement of 
those who profess it. 

Nathan the Wise was played in Berlin in 1783, 
but by indifferent actors. Only when Goethe and 
Schiller produced it at Woimar in iSUL did it 
take tho place that it holds to-day in the reper- 
tory of the best German theatres. In it Lessing 
still teaches his lessons of toleration and broad- 
minded sympathy. 

4 . Literary and dramatic criticism.— In literary 
ana dramatic criticism Lessing occupied an original 
standpoint and maintained it with brilliance and 
learning. His various contributions to periodicals 
and his Literaturbriefe (‘Letters upon Current 
Literature’) carried him into the arena already 
occupied, on the one side, by .J, C. Gottsched, who 
blindly imitated the stilted masterpieces of the 
French, and therefore gavo supremacy to formal 
standards, and, on the other, by the Swiss writers 
J. J. Bodmer and J. J. J reitinger, who insisted 
on the supremo importance of creative imagina- 
tion. Lessing took up an independent position, 
criticizing both schools, though championing the 
main thesis of the anti -French school. From the 
frankest criticism of Gottsched, a renowned Leip- 
zig profeasor, the young critic proceeded to the 
still more daring venture of criticizing Bousscau 
and Voltaire. In his llamburyische Dramaturgic 
(published while he was ‘critic’ at the Hamburg 
Theatre and collected in 1709) lie urged that the 
Greek dramatists and Shakespeare should be re- 
garded as models, and lie succeeded in severing the 
tie between German literature ami tho classic 
French school. In a brief but striking essay on 
‘How the Ancients represented Death’ (Wie die 
Alien den Tod gcbildet, 1769), Lessing maintained 
in reply to Klotz, who had criticized a remark in 
Laocoon , that the ancients represented the god of 
Death, not by the symbol of a skeleton, hut by 
that of a boy, twin-brother of Sleep. He argued 
that skeletons represented the departed souls of 
evil men. 
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* It* must presumably be our religion which has banished the 
ancient cheerful image of Death out of the realm of art. Since, 
however, this religion did not wish to reveal this terrible truth 
Ithat even natural death Is the wages and fruit of sinj to drive 
us to despair, since it too assures us that the death of the 
righteous cannot be other than gentle and restoring, I do not 
see what should prevent our artists from banishing the terrible 
skeletons, and again taking possession of that other better 
image. . . . Only misunderstood religion can estrange us from 
beauty, and it is a token that religion is true and rightly under- 
stood, if it everywhere leads us back to the beautiful' ( Letting's 
Prose Work*, Bohn's Library, 1879, p. 225 f.). 

5. Theological opinions. — Leasing was always 
most powerful in the expression of his opinions 
when he was compelled to defend them against 
the traditionalist, whether of the literary or of the 
theological world. In addition to early Essays, 
‘The Origin of Revealed Religion* and. ‘Contri- 
butions to History and Literature’ (containing 
essays on the theories of Leibniz), controversies in 
which lie was engaged led to the publication of tho 
following tracts : ‘ The Demonstration of the Spirit 
•and of Rower,’ ‘The Testament of John,’ ‘A Re- 
joinder’ ( Ein Duplik), and 'The Religion of Christ.’ 
Ilis chief theological controversy arose over papers 
that I 10 published anonymously which were the 
work of H. S. Reinmrus, who died at Hamburg 
while Lessing was there. Those papers, which 
were transcripts from an essay left by Reinmrus 
entitled ‘ An Apology for Rational Worshippers of 
God,’ dealt with the questions of revelation, im- 
mortality in the OT, and the inconsistencies in the 
accounts of Christ’s Resurrection. That they did 
not reflect adequately his personal views may be 
judged by his own words : 

‘ What ha* the Christian to do with the hypotheses, the ex- 
planations, the proofs, of the theologian ? Tho letter is not the 
spirit, and the Bible Is not religion' ( Sammtliche Schriften, 

The foremost critic of these papers was Gbtze, 
head-pastor of Hamburg, whoso utterances were 
the occasion of some of Lessing’s most brilliant 
controversial writings. Lessing strenuously up- 
held the right of the intellect to discuss with 
perfect freedom all subjects, whatever their nature, 
which are of deep concern to mankind. 

' If you could bring it about that our Lutheran pastors should 
become our popes; that they should have power to proscribe 
to 11 s where wo must ecase to investigate Scripture, to put 
limits to our Investigation and to our right of publishing tho 
results ; I should be the first to exchange the popelings for tho 
popo’ (i6. p. 161). 

Lessing insisted on the distinction between Christ- 
ianity and the religion of Christ : 

'that which He Himself as a man recognised and practised, 
which every man may have in common with Him, which every 
man must wish to have in oommon with Him in proportion as 
the character ascribed to Christ simply as a man is sublime and 
lovely ’ ( ib . xi. ( 2 ) 243). 

Iii the dialogue entitled ‘The Testament of 
John,* Lessing a^ks, ‘Are not Christian love and 
the Christian religion the same thing?’ (ib. x. 40). 
In his treatment of Biblical questions Lessing was 
very frank. He left it to others to write appreci- 
ations of the Bible, taking their results for granted. 
He himself sot out to show that the Bible is not 
the only sustenance for man’s spiritual life, and 
the suggestions which lie threw out in tho course 
of these controversial writings (which belong chiefly 
to the year 1778) led to those inquiries and re- 
searches which were only much later recognized 
ns the legitimate studies of NT Canon and Early 
Christian History. Indeed, it was Lessing who 
first among tho Moderns drew attention to the 
essential diflerence between tho first three and tho 
fourth Gospels (see the fragment, ‘New Hypothesis 
concerning the Evangelists,* Sammtliche Sc hr if ten, 
xi.). 

Lessing’s contributions to theological study 
were vividly summarized in a work consisting of 
11 hundred propositions and entitled ‘The Educa- 
tion of the Human Race’ (Die Erzichung dee 
Mcnschengeschlechts, 1780). Humanity is repre- 
sented as passing through three stages of education. 


The first is that reflected in its school-book, the 
OT. We see there the gradual development from 
the worship of a patriarchal and local deity to that 
of one God, and the transition from the ethics of 
a virtue which is dependent on rewards and punish- 
ments in this lifo to tho doctrine of the immortality 
of the soul, to learn which tho Hebrew people liaa 
been ‘sent abroad’ to Babylon. The second is 
that in which Christ taught the eternal sanctions 
of righteousness in place of immediate retribution, 
and the NT is the school-book of this stage. Be- 
fore the tliird stage is reached, revealed truths are 
to be transformed into truths of reason. 

* It will come, tho time of comiummation, when man, however 
firmly hia mind is convinced of an ever better future, will yet 
have no need to borrow motives for his conduct from that 
future. For he will do what is right because it is right, and 
not because arbitrary rewards are attached to it, which were 
merely intended to attract and strengthen his wandering 
attention, so that he might recognise its inward and better 
rewards. It will certainly ootne, the time of this new eternal 
Gospel, which is promised us already in the elementary books 
of the Now Covcnunt' (Proposition 86f.X 

After remarking that each individual human 
being must first traverse the ground along which 
tho race advances towards its perfection, he meets 
the objection that in one and the same life- 
time a man cannot pass through all the stages, 
making the interesting, and at that time novel, 
suggestion of pre-existence (see Propositions 93- 
100). This little treatise is closely related to 
Nathan the JFise in its teaching of the relative 
worth of different religions, and in its insistence 
that each is fitted for a particular race and epoch 
ami that none can claim supremacy over all the 
others. 

6. Political opinions. — In Ernst and Falk , Dia- 
logues for Freemasons (Gesprdchc fur Freymduer ), 
published without his permission in 1780, Lessing 
expresses his views of society, devoting but little 
space to freemasonry, which should, he says, over- 
come all distinctions of caste and fortune, of 
nationality and religion. He admits a preference 
for natural life as opposed to the social state. 

Speaking of ants, he says: 'What activity and yet what 
order I Everyone carries, drags, and pushes, and not one is a 
hindrance to the rest. See, they even help one another ; . . . 
they have no member that holds them together and rules 
them* . . . each individual is able to govern himself ’ (Sdintnl- 
liche Schriften , x. 257X 

But at the same time he recognizes that the good 
of individuals depends at present on a certain 
degree of organization. With no uncertain cour- 
age, considering the circumstances of the age, 
Lessing insists on the basis of social life in the 
needs and satisfactions of individual lifo. 

• States unite inen that through and in this union every indi- 
vidual mail may the better and more surely enjoy his share 
of welfare. The total of tho welfare of all its members is the 
welfare of the Btate ; besides this there is none. Every other 
kind o! welfare of tho state, whereby individuals suffer and 
must suffer, is a cloak for tyranny. . . . As if nature could have 
intended the welfare of an abstract Idea, State, Fatherland, and 
the like rather than that of each individual' (id. x. 268). 
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1886-90 ; Gesammelte Wcrke, 0 vols., Leipzig, 1912. 

ii. Translations. — Selected Prose Work m of G. E. Leering 
(Laoeoon, Qow the Ancients represented Death, and Dramatic 
Notes), tr. E. 0. Beasley and H. Zimmern, London, 1879; Les- 


Works, ed. E. Bell, 2 vols., do. 1879; Plays <y Leering (Nathan 
the Wise, Minna von Ilamhelm), tr. R. D. Hoy Ian, ed. E. Bell, 
do. 1888 ; Nathan the Wise, tr. with introd. R. Willis, do. 1807 ; 
Nathan the Wise, tr. E. Frothingham, New York, 1868; Cam- 
bridge Free Thoughts and Letters on Bibliolatry , tr. from 
German of G. E. Lessing by H. H. Bernard, London, 1862 ; The 
Education of the Human Race*, tr. F. W. Robertson, do. 1896. 

iii. Biographies and Essays.— C. G. Lessing, Lessing's Leben , 
8 vols., Berlin, 1793-95 ; T. W. Danzel and G. E. Guhrauer, 
Lessings Leben , od. W. von Maltzahn and R. Boxbcrger, 2 
vols., do. 1880-81 ; H. DUntzer, Lessings Leben, Leipzig, 1882 ; 
E. Schmidt, Lessing, Geschichte trines Lebens und seiner 
Schriften*, Berlin, 1910: J. Sime, Lessing, 2 vols., London, 
1877; Helen Zimmern, G. E. Lessing, his Life and his Works, 
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do. 1878 ; T. W. Rolleston, Legging, do. 1888 ; K. Fischer, 
Leering alt Reformator der deutschm Literatur dargestellt*, 
2 vote., Stuttgart, 1888 : H. W. C. Schwarz, Leering alt 
Theologe , Halle, 1854; T. Carlyle. ‘Essay on the State of 
German Literature,' in Works, ed. London, 1857; D. F. 
Strauss, Lessings Nathan der Weiss , Berlin, 1884, new ed. 
Frankfort, 1908 ; K. Fischer, Lessings Nathan der Weiss, Idee 
und Characters der Diehtung, Stuttgart, 1864 (condensed in E. 
Frothingham's tr. ; see above); H. Diintzer, Lessings Nathan 
der Write erlduterl*, Leipzig, 1873. 

Harold E. B. Speight. 

LETTERS CELESTIAL AND INFERNAL. 

— With the development of writing the belief 
arose that the go<ls themselves kept records of 
their proceedings, and thus among tne Egyptians 
Thoth was the scribe of the gods (A. Wiedemann, 
Religion of the anc. Egyptians , London, 1897, pp. 
227 1., 248), while the Indians believed Brahma to 
be a writer god (cf. Vasavadattd , tr. L. H. Gray, 
New York, 1913, p. 116), particularly the deity 
who writes the fate of eacn mortal on the indi- 
vidual’s forehead ( brahmarekhd ). 

As a natural corollary it was thought that the 
gods could communicate their will to man by 
written as well as by spoken words. 

In the Egyptian Book of the Lead, the rubric of ch. xxx. b. 
states that ‘ this chapter was found In the city of Khemennu 
[Hermopolis Magna] under the feet of [the statue of] this god. 
[It was inscribed] upon a slab of iron of the south, in the writing 
of the god himself, in the time of . . . Men-kau-R& [of the IVth 
dynasty] ... by the royal son Beru-t&-ta*f” [son of Cheops, 
the builder of the Great Pyramid] (Book of the Dead, tr. E. A. W. 
Budge, London, 1001, p. 151 ; cf. 221 f., 418). 

In Borne forms of revelation the document is 
written in heaven by the deity. This is notably 
the case with the Decalogue (Ex 24 13 31 la 32 1 "* 
34 l * M , Dt 6 a 9 10 10-- 4 ), and the archetype of the 
Qur’an is written ‘ on the preserved table^ ( fi lauh in 
mahfut in , lxxxv. 22 ; cf. also xiii. 39, xcvii. *1), 
the word for ‘ table’ [lank) being the one employed 
also in reference to the tables of the Ten Command- 
ments (vii. 142, 149, 153; cf. the equivalent lleb. 
0^, Ex 24 13 etc.). Mention is likewise made in 
the Bible of books sent down from heaven and 
eaten by Ezekiel and Bt. John the Divine, who 
then prophesied the contents of the volumes (Ezk 
2 Dff - Bev 10 8ir ’). Similarly, in the Book of Mormon 
an angol givos Lehi a book foretelling the Baby- 
lonian Captivity (1 Nephi l llff *). According to 
the Z6har t Adam, while yet in Eden, received 
from God a book containing, in 070 writings, the 
72 sorts of wisdom, and giving the 1500 keys of 
knowledge— matters which were unknown even to 
the angels. Adam consulted this book daily till 
he was driven from the Garden, when it Hew 
away from him. In pity for his grief, God caused 
it to be restored to him, and it was in the posses- 
sion of his descendants until Abraham (J. E. 
Eisemnenger, Ent deckles Judcnthum, Kcmigsberg, 
1711, i. 375 f., ii. G75). 

The sacred book of the Elkesaites was believed 
to have fallen from heaven (Eus. HE vi. 38), or, 
according to another version, to have been brought 
from heaven to Elkesai by a gigantic angel (Hippol. 
Refut. ix. 8 ; see ERE v. 263*). 

The belief may, however, he traced much farther 
hack. Towards the end of the 3rd or during the 
2nd cent. B.c. Menippus, a Syrian from Gadara, 
inaugurated the genre of the ‘Menippean satire. 5 
Among his productions were tmarohal ks Ko/x^evplr ai 
Air6 row tCjv OeQv rrpoodnrov (Diog. Laert. VI. viii. 
101), and Dieterich ( Kleine Schriften , p. 244) sug- 
gests that the non-Greek phrase dir 6 rou tQv Oedv 
rpoedrou may be a reminiscence of a Heb. 
D’rfyj. It may have been these compositions that 
gave another Semite, Lucian of Samosata, the in- 
spiration for his ‘Letters of the Gods.’ Servius 
(ad jEn. vi. 632) mentions a certain Tiberianus 
who ‘inducit epistolam vento allatam ah anti- 
podibus, quae liabet superi inferis salutem,’ and 
rauanias (X. xxxviii. 7) records that Aesculapius 
vol. vii.— 57 


sent the poetess Anyte to Naupactus, bearing a 
sealed tablet given her by the god, to heal Phaly- 
sius, who was well-nigh blind, but who, obeying 
the divine command to read the tablet, received 
full vision again. Other instances of more doubtful 
interpretation might be cited, as, e.g., Juvenal’s 
phrase (xi. 27), ‘ e caelo doscendit yv&Oi aeavrbvf 
although here the most obvious meaning is that 
Cliilon was divinely inspired with the maxim, not 
that a missive inscribed * yv&Ot <rea\rr6v * was wafted, 
to him from the sky. 

Within Christianity one of the earliest mentions 
of a celestial letter occurs in the 23rd Ode of Solomon 
(tr. J. H. Bernard, TS viii. iii. [1912] 97 f.; prob- 
ably second half of the 2nd cent. A.D.), in which the 
decree of the Most High descends in a letter ‘like 
an arrow which is violently shot from the bow.* 
It was * a great Tablet, which was wholly written 
by the Finger of God.’ The contents of this letter 
were apparently Mt 28 lfl . In the Ethiopio Acts of 
Peter the apostle receives from Christ books 
‘written with His own hand . . . wherein wero 
written the mysteries which the tongues of the 
children of men are neither able to utter nor to 
understand with their hearts, except those whose 
hearts are arrayed in the strength of the gracious 
gift of baptism ’ (tr. E. A. W. Budge, Contendings 
of the Apostles , London, 1899-1901, ii. 469-471). 
In the 4th cent. Georgian Life of St. Nino (tr. M. 
and J. O. Wardrop, Stud. Bib. et Eccles. v. 1 [1900]) 
the saint receives, in vision, a book from a divine 
visitor, its contents being Mt 20 1 *, Gal 3 28 , Mt 28 w , 
Lk 2 3a , Mk IQ 10 , Mt 10 40 * Jn 20", and two other 
sentences — all apparently being selected to promote 
MontaniHtie teachings. 

To the category of celestial letters belongs the 
very interesting ‘letter for hallowing Sunday,’ 
whose history may be traced at least to the 6th 
cent., and which has spread, despite many eilorts 
to cheek it, throughout both Western and Eastern 
Christendom. Although much study has already 
been devoted to this letter, its history is by no 
means clear. Its general character is thus sum- 
marized by Dclehaye (op. cit. infra , p. 174) : 

* La lettre eBt 6orite par 1© Christ lul-in6me, en lettres d'or ou 
uveo son Banff. Kile cat portae Bur la terro par 1’archange 
Michel, ou hien oil© tomb© <!u ciul, & Rom© sur 1© toiubeau de 
saint Pierre, h Jerusalem, h BethhSem ou en d’autres lieux 
ccl&hres, tmivant l’occurronce. Son objet principal eat d’eii- 
culquor I’observation du dinmnehe. Subsidiairement, d’autres 
prtaeptes y sont reeommand^s. Vient ensuite une stfrie de 
menaces tumbles contr© ceux qui mdpriseront cea ordres, et 
UHsez souvent une vivo protestation destine© K rassurer lea 
chrGtieus qui conoevrnient des doutes sur rautheiniuit6 du 
document. Ordinairement, 1© text© du message divin est 
enoftdni d’un prologue raoontanfc lea drconatancea de la pro- 
mulgation, ct a’un court Epilogue.' 

The principal specimens of this letter are as 
follows : 

(а) Latin : J. A. Fabriclus, Codex apocr. Novi Testament i*, 
Hamburg, 1719, i, 808-314 ; J. P. MIgne, Did. des apocryphes , 
Paris, 1856-68, Ii. 867-369 ; Dclehaye, 179-186. 

(б) Anglo-Saxon : Four homilies are edited by A. S. Napier in 
Wulfstan, Berlin, 1888, a fifth by him in Eng. Miscellany pre- 
sented to Dr. Fumivall , Oxford, 1901, pp. 355-362, and a sixth 
has buen published by R. Priebsch in Otia Merseiana, i. (Liver- 
pool, 3899) 129 ff. 

(c) Middle English : John Audelay's poem is edited by H. 
Priebsch in Eng. Miscellany, 397-407. 

(d) German: Dclehaye, 101-198; Dieterich, 234-237. 248 f. ; 

A. Wuttke, Dent. Vulfoaberglaubc*, Berlin, 1900, p. 178 f. ; L. 
Struckerjan, Aberglauite und Sagen axis dem Herznntum 
Oldenburg, Oldenburg, 1868, i. 69 IT. ; K. Bnrtsch, Sagen, 
MArchtn und Qebrduche aus Mecklenburg, Vienna, 1879-80, ii. 
34 1 ff. ; U. Jahn, Uezenwesen und Zauberex in Pommem, Breslau, 
1887, p. 40 ff. ; F. Olosener, Straisburgisehe Chronik, Stuttgart, 
1842, pp, 80-95 ; Chroniken der oberrhrin. Stadte, Strassburg, 1. 
(Leipzig, 1870) 111-116; M. Haupt, Altdeut. Blatter, U. (do. 
1840) 241-264. . 

(e) Icelandic : J. Arnason, Islenzkar pjdQsbgur og aefintyri, 
Leipzig, 1861-64, ii. 63-66. 

(/) French : Dclehaye, 104-190 ; an unedited O. Fr. text it 
mentioned by Priebsch, Eng. Miscellany , 397. 

( g ) Celtic : E. O’Curry, Lectures on the MS Material of anc. 
Irish Hist., Dublin, 1861. p. 663 (referring to Uabhar Lecain, 
do. 1896, coL 217) ; P. W. Joyce, Soc. Uist. of anc. Ireland, 
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London, 1903, l 8861. (referring to Ltabhar Breads, Dublin, 
1873, pp. 202-204); Welsh ‘ Ebostul y Sul/ in Y Cymmrodr, 
viii. (1887J 102 1. 

(A) Slavic : Vesaelovsky, Joum. Ministry of Public Instruc- 
tion, clxxxiv. [1870] 50-110 (Russ.). 

(0 Greek : A. Vaaailiev, Analecta Qrceco-Byzantina, Moscow, 
1898, up. 23-82, xiv-xx. 

(f) Ethioplo : F. Praetorius, Mazhafa Totnar, das dthiop. 
Brief buck. Leipzig, 1809 ; R. Basset, Apocryphes tthiop. tr. en 
frangais. 11., Paris, 1893. 

(A) Oriental in general (Greek, Armenian, Syriac, Knrshuni. 
Arabic, Ethiopia, and Hebrew): M. Bittner, ‘Der vom Himmcl 
gefailene Brief Christi in seinen niorgcul. Yerslonen und Rezen- 
sionen/ DWA W, 1905. 

The earliest known mention of the ‘Sunday 
letter’ is its condemnation, as a diabolical forgery 
(i diaboli fgmentum), by Licinianus, bishop of Car- 
thage, towards the end of the 6th cent/ (Ep. ad 
Vincentium [PL lxxii. 699 f.])— a condemnation 
which was repeated at the Lateran Council of 745 
( J. D. Mansi, Sacrorum conciliorum . . . Collection 
xii. [Florence, 1766] 3S4^>). Originally the letter 
emphasized the keeping of Sunday, but later it 
came to insist on other duties as well. It often 
concluded with maledictions on the disobedient 
and unbelieving, but some specimens also contain a 
benediction on those who do its bidding (Delehaye, 
185 ; Eng. Miscellany , 362, 404, 406 f.). Peter the 
Hermit carried with him a ‘chartulam de caelo 
lapsam,’ and the Flagellants of the 14th cent, also 
claimed to possess ‘ letters from heaven’ (Delehaye, 
187, 189), some of these alleging that ‘the Lord 
God deprived the Homan Pope, allbishops, prelates, 
and priests of all authorities. 

With the addition of a blessing for obeying the 
commands of the heavenly letter the way was 
opened for what is to day tho most important 
function of the epistle — its use as an amulet to 
ward off all harm. The origin of the apotropmic 
aspect of the * heaven letter ’ is obvious, but cannot 
be supported at present by documentary evidence. 
A Swiss letter of, at latest, tho early 16th cent. 
(Dieterich, 248 f.), purporting to l>e that which 
‘ bapst leo kunig karolo von himmcl sant,’ promises 
to gain honour and prosperity for its bearer and 
to protect him against enemies, death by water or 
lire, and false witnesses, to bring a travailing 
woman to happy delivery, and to keep the whole 
house from injury. This particular text does 
not mention the Sunday law, but in another, 
of 1604 (Delehaye, 191 f.), the mandatory and 
apotropoeic functions are combined. The letter is 
still a favourite amulet among the German 
soldiery, and is also used for general protection of 
person and house (Dieterich, 240, 249 f.). It is 
also found among the Slavs (E. Kozac, JPTh xviii. 
[1892] 155). 

The origin of the wide-spread ‘Sunday letter* 
is, as Delehaye has conclusively shown (207 ff.), 
the^ West, not the East, and, in all probability, 
Africa or Spain (the latter country being the 
more likely, since Vincentius, to whom Licini- 
anus wrote, was bishop of Iviza, in the Balearic 
Islands). 

The counterpart to the ‘heaven letter* is the 
‘hell letter.’ Apart from a cursory mention by 
T. Trede ( Wunatrqlaube im Heidentum und in 
der alten Kirche , Gotha, 1901, p. 257) of a letter 
written by Satan and preserved in Girgenti, how- 
ever, no instance of an infernal epistle seems to be 
recorded. On the other hand, letters to the infer- 

i This date may be carried back to the early 4th cent., and to 
the East, if the Coptlo exhortation to Sunday-hallowing by 
Peter of Alexandria (t 811) be genuine. Even so, however" the 
origin of the 'Sunday letter ’ seems, from internal evidence, to 
be Occidental, not Oriental. On this letter of Peter see C. 
Schmidt, ‘ Fragmente einer Sohrift des Mirtyrerbischofs PetruB 
von Alexandrien/ TU u. v. 4b (1001p, and Delehaye’s review In 
Analecta Bollandiana, xx. (19001 101-108. It may be remarked, 
moreover, that the association with Peter the Apostle, as In the 
letter of Licinianus, would naturally be the oldest, and that 
from him the transfer to Peter of Gaza, Antioch, or Nimeg was 
made later. 


nal gods are known from classic times (Dieterich, 
251). In the 14th and 15th centuries a number 
of epistles were ascribed to Satan, but these 
were solely satirical in purpose (see W. Watten- 
bach, ‘Uber erfundene Bnefe in Handschriften 
des Mittolalters,’ SEA W t 1892, pp. 91-123, and for 
an admirable specimen ib. 104-122). 

Lithratubk. — I n addition to the works mentioned in the art. 
Bee I. F. Knorran, Dies, . , . de libris et epietolis cctlo fit inferno 
delatis , Helmstedt, 1725; H. Delehaye, Bull de la classe dee 
lettres . . . acadSm. roy. de Belgique, in. xxxvii. (1899] 171-218 ; 
A. Dieterich, Kleins Schri/ten , Leipzig, 1911, pp. 234-251 ; K. 
Abt, ' Von den Himmelsbrlefen/ Ucmeche Blatter filr Volks - 
kunde, viii. [1000] ; T. O. Radlach, 4 Zur Lit und Gesch. der 
Himmelsbriefe/ Zeitschr. des Ve reins Mr Kirchengesch. in der 
Provim Sachsen , v. [1008] 288-248 ; R, Priebsch, Din vrdve 
botschaftzederchristenheit, Graz, 1805 ; V. G. Kirchner, Wider 
die Mimmelsbriefe , Leipzig, 1908 ; W. Ktihler, * Himmels- und 
Teufelsbriefe/ Religion in Gesch. und Oegenwart , iii. (Tubingen, 
1912) 20-35. Many German specimens arc given in such 
periodicals as Schweiz. Archivfiir Volkskunde, Uessische Blatter 
filr Volkskunde , etc. ; see also above, p. 701* 

Louis H. Gray. 

LETTS.— See Lithuanians and Letts. 

LEUCIPPUS.— See Democritus. 

LEVI BEN GERSHON.-i. Life and influ- 
ence. —Levi ben Gershon, familiarly known in 
Hebrew literature as Ralbag, from the initials of 
his name, called also Gersonides, Leon do Bagnols, 
Magister Leo do Bannolis, and Magister Loo Ileb- 
rseus, Jewish philosopher, exegete, mathematician, 
and astronomer, was bom in Bagnols (S. France) 
in 1288, and died on April 20th, 1344. Levi lived 
at Orange and at Avignon, where it is supposed 
that he practised as a physician. His life fell in 
a period when discussion raged furiously between 
the followers of tradition and those who read their 
philosophical conceptions into the text of Scrip- 
ture. Levi belonged to the latter class, and, 
though under the influence of the great Stagyrite 
and his Arabic interpreter, Averroes, he was not 
afraid to criticize them — just as lie was sufficiently 
open-minded to differ from Ptolemy in matters of 
astronomy. 

He was, like most of the great scholars in the 
Middle Ages, a polyhistor ; but his interest in 
Jewish theology, as well as his studies in meta- 
physics, accentuated his occupation with many of 
the exact sciences. Just as Aristotelian theories 
regarding the spheres and the stars as the virtual 
intermedium between the Deity and man made a 
study of astronomy necessary, so did occupation 
with (piestions concerning the Jewish calendar 
necessitate a knowledge of both mathematics and 
astronomy. Of Levi’s life we know very little; 
but its end must have been darkened bv the 
clouds that hung over his people and lea him 
to compute the Year of Redemption to be 1358, 
and to write horoscopes for the years 1343 and 
1344. 

In Hebrew literature Levi’s chief influence was 
as a philosopher and Bible commentator. He 
was the first after Maimonides to present to his 
fellow Jews a complete system of philosophy ; and, 
while he found many followers, his comparative 
freedom from the fetters of tradition evoked strong 
opposition. Qasdai b. Abraham Crescas (f 1410) 
severely criticized his philosophical deductions; 
and he was decried as unorthodox by such writers 
as Isaao b. Sheshct (f 1408), Abravanel (1450), 
Shorn Tob b. Shorn Job (1461), Messer Leon (1475), 
Elias l)elmedigo (t 1497) ; and Manasseh b. Israel 
(1627). Indeed, in 1546 it was dangerous to print 
his chief work on philosophy. But the opposition 
which he aroused is proof that he was widely 
read. His influence extended outside his own circle. 
Spinoza adopted his theories regarding miracles; 
Pico de Miraudola praised his astronomical treatise, 
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part of which Pope Clement vi. (1342) ordered to 
be translated into Latin ; and he is mentioned by 
Reuchlin and Keppler. Further, he was the 
real discoverer of the bacuius > or ‘Jacob’s Staff,’ 
an instrument for measuring angles and distances 
on ' the earth and in the spheres — a discovery 
which has been attributed to Regiomontanus. He 
also invented the camera obsnira t in order to be 
able to iind out the relation of the radii of the sun 
and the moon to the radius of a circle, to measure 
the size of the eclipse of these two bodies, and to 
ascertain the relation of the diameter of the whole 
hotly to that of the part obscured. lie laid down 
these results in his LuhCth ha-t e kunnah (‘ Astro- 
nomical Tables ’), incorporated in the fifth part of 
Hie Milhdmdth. This was 200 years before Leonardo 
da Vinci and Porta. 

2. Philosophy.— Levi’s philosophical system is 
contained in liis MilMmdth Adhunai (‘Wars of the 
Lord,’ Itiva di Trenta, 1560, Leipzig, 1866). His 
controversy with Maimonides centred about the 
creation of matter and the immortality of the soul. 
In order to posit God’s interference in natural 
phenomena and to form a basis for the existence 
of miracles, Maimonides had denied the eternity 
of matter, while ho had not proved the possibility 
of individual immortality. Levi held opposite 
views ; but, in order to justify his standpoint, 
he found it necessary to explain the physical and 
metaphysical theories upon which his idea of the 
co-eternity of matter with God was based. The 
Mil/ulmOth, which is in six parts, covers the whole 
ground of natural philosophy, metaphysics, and 
thoology in the following order: theory of the 
soul ; prophecy ; God’s omniscience ; providence ; 
astronomy, physics, and metaphysics; Creation 
and miracles. 

According to Levi, the basis of human intellect 
is in reality the imaginative soul, something akin 
to the animal soul. This human intellect is moved 
to action by the universal intellect ; when joined 
to the acquired ideas and conceptions, it becomes 
the acquired intellect. This acquired intellect is 
made up of universals ; and Levi holds, with the 
realists, that such universals have a real existence. 
It is therefore possible that the acquired intellect 
may continue to exist after death, thus affording 
us a philosophical basis for the theological doctrine 
of the immortality of man. In a similar manner 
ho lays the foundation for the belief in prophecy 
by connecting the rational faculty in man, wliicn 
then comes into play, with the universal intellect. 
Prophecy is thus differentiated from divination, 
in which the imaginative power in man is, so to 
speak, the receiving instrument, and to whose work- 
ings no certainty can be attached. Maimonides 
had based his theory upon the imaginative side 
of the human mind ana upon the will of God, 
without attempting to explain the psychological 
process. Levi, on the other hand, demands 
moral as well as intellectual perfection in the 
prophet. 

There are three grades of superhuman forces— 
the planetary intelligences, the active intellect, 
and the primary cause of all, God. God’s exist- 
ence is proved by the phenomena of creation ; and 
His oneness is deducibfe from the ovident hierarchy 
in the forces that move the universe. The planet- 
ary intelligences are made up of the spirits of the 
stars, which are to be thought of as immaterial 
bodies swinging in recurring periods in the world 
harmony. There are forty-eight such sphere in- 
telligences and eight astral ones, corresponding to 
the forty-eight spnercs and the eight planets. No 
one of tne sphere intelligences can be —as Avcrroes 
supposed — the primary cause, since they affect a 
part of the universe and not the whole. In contra- 
distinction to Aristotle, Levi holds that the world 


had a beginning, since neither matter nor motion 
is infinite ; but, like the heavenly bodies, it has no 
end. At creation, matter was inert and undeter- 
mined, Form and various attributes were given 
to it by God, but the diverse separate intelli- 
gences proceeded directly from the Divine 1 icing. 
Miracles do not proceed from the Deity, but 
from the active intellect. Natural laws are of 
two kinds : those governing the heavens, upon 
which sublunary phenomena are dependent, and 
those governing the active intellect. Miracles are 
natural events, and are meant to act as a counter- 
poise to the inflexibility of the celestial bodies. 
According to Levi, there is a definite analogy be- 
tween the knowledge of God and that of man ; hut 
there is a clear distinction to be made between 
them. God’s knowledge extends over all the cos- 
mic laws of the universe, and over the influence 
excrcisod upon sublunary things by the celestial 
bodies ; but He does not know the details of what 
happens in the sublunary world. This explains 
the possibility of the freedom of the will, which 
does not in any way derogate from God’s omnisci- 
ence or imply any imperioction in Him, as He 
knows all that is essential. 

God’s providence does not extend to every indi- 
vidual, as Maimonides had supposed ; nor does it 
deal only with mankind as a whole— the theory of 
Aristotle. Levi strikes a middle course, and holds 
that some human beings are under a general pro- 
vidence, others under a special, and that the 
quantity of special providence meted out to any 
individual is in direct relation to tbo scale in 
creation which he has reached — i.e., to the degree 
of nearness to the active intellect attained by him. 
The solicitude of this special providence, appreci- 
ated only by beings of the highest perfection, mani- 
fests itself in a warning to avoid evil influences 
emanating from the celestial bodies, all of which 
are regulated by eternal laws known to the 
Deity. 

These philosophical and metaphysical doctrines 
are found again in Levi’s commentaries on various 
books of the llible, written between tho years 1626 
ami 1338 — notably in those on tho Pentateuch and 
the Former Prophets— and they have even been 
excerpted and published in separate form under 
the title of TO'iUlyCth (Itiva di Trenta, 1530- 64). 
In addition to these he wrote comments on Job, 
Daniel, Proverbs, Canticles, Esther, Ecclesiastes, 
and Ruth. Levi’s explanations are ouite con- 
sciously two-faced. He is perfectly well aware of 
the literal meaning of the text, which he explains 
with lucidity and clearness, following in many 
cases Ibn Ezra ; even miracles, e.g. t he explains in 
a natural sense. But behind this literal meaning 
he sees a philosophical and historic sense, which 
he deduces out of tho text with great skill. He 
also finds his scientific principles rooted in the 
Bible- on the thoory that all knowledge is one, 
the separate parts of w hich cannot contradict each 
other. 

This philosophic bent of mind is likewise seen in 
his works on pure science. He believed himself to 
be an absolute rationalist, and held that no prob- 
lem was insoluble to man. He even dared to ex- 
plain geometric axioms. His work on arithmetic 
{Ma'dseh JJdshibh) differs from that of Ibn Ezra, 
which may lie said to be dogmatic and mechanical, 
in that it attempts to build up a theoretic system 
founded upon an algebraic basis taken from the 
elements of Euclid. The same spirit is shown in 
his tract dc Nuimris hannonicn, dealing with a 
question in algebra put to him by Philip of Vitry, 
Bishop of Meaux. Levi was also one of the first 
writers in Europe to study trigonometry, and ho 
w’orked out a commentary on the first five hooka 
of Euclid. 
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Hie views on astronomy are, of course, the in- 
tegral part of his general system of philosophy, 
and are largely contained in the fifth section of 
his Milhdnwth . Here again he shows his free- 
dom of judgment. He is not afraid to criticize 
both Alpetragius (al-Bitruji) and Ptolemy. He 
takes into consideration a system akin to that of 
Conernicus, but only to reject it as quite impos- 
sible. According to Levi, the various movements 
of a star depend upon more than one sphere, so 
that the number of the heaven-circles equals the 
number of all these movements. Each planet also 
belongs to several spheres — which accounts for the 
complicated courses of the stars. Yet he is not 
satisfied with so simple a statement, the current 
mysticism of his day leading him to seek a deeper 
meaning in these movements. The object of the 
stars, he says, is to exercise an inlluenco here on 
earth in oraer to make good the evident incom- 
pleteness of earthly things. This influence, how- 
ever, is not plenary; man’s freedom of will can 
break through the causal noxus of the domin- 
ance of stars, and the higher a man ascends in the 
scale of humanity the greater is his power to 
overcome this influence. Levi is thus a firm 
believer in astrology, the existence of which, he 
says, ‘no one can doubt.’ The light of the sun 
warms the earth because there is some secret con- 
nexion between the sun and the element of fire 
which is not possessed by the other heavenly 
lights. 

3 . Appreciation.— Levi’s method is, in all cases, 
first to state the opinions of his predecessors, to 
criticize these opinions, and then to state his own 
view. It is significant that the first work that 
he wrote was one on logic, in which he reviews 
Avcrroes’ interpretation of the Analytics of Aris- 
totle. His general position can be stated best in 
bis own words : 

4 If thought carried us to a conclusion which does not seem 
to result from the simple wording of Holy Writ, we would still 
have no scruple to speak the trut n ; for to do this would not run 
counter to Biblical ethics, which cannot ask us to believe that 
which is false.’ 

He must not in any way be considered as a sceptic ; 
he found means to harmonize the truth, as he saw 
it, with received tradition. Nor did he in any way 
caro for the applause of the multitude, though he 
did believe that some subjects were not fit for dis- 
cussion. Indeed, he says on one occasion : 

* By God, it is the intention of the author to hide his words 
from the crowd, in order to be understood only of the few, and 
to do no harm to others.* 

In view of this, it seems impossible to hold, as some 
havo done, including Curtze, Cantor, and GUnther, 
that, very late in life, Levi became a convert to 
Christianity. The basis for this view is found in 
some expressions in the dedication (in 1342 to Pope 
Clement vi.) of the Latin translation of a part 
of the chapters on astronomy contained in his Mil- 
hdmdth. Hut there was no need to adopt such a 
course in Avignon, where the Jews were treated 
by the popes with conspicuous kindness. All Levi’s 
writings exhibit a strong Jewish feeling, and none 
of his literary and philosophic opponents mentions 
the charge. Carlenach suggests rightly that this 
dedication must have been composed for him by 
some one else, who wrote what he pleased, as Levi 
was unacquainted with Latin. 

Litbraturb.— M. Seligsohn and I. BrovdO in JB vili. 2011. ; 
M. Joel, Levi ben Gerson alt IteUgionsvhilosoph, Breslau. 1802 ; 
Joseph Carlebach, Lewi ben Gerton ah Mathematiker, Berlin, 
1910 ; 1. Weil. Philosophie religieme de Lfvi-Ben-Qerson , Paris, 
1868; M. Steinschneider, Hebraipche Ubersetzungen , Berlin, 
1898, p. 27 ; A Neubauer, Lee Ecrivains juifs frangaie , od 
E, Kenan, Paris, 1898, p. 240 ; S. Munk, Melanges de philosophic 
juice et arabe, do. 1867-59, p. 498 ; Gerson Lange, Se/er Maassei 
Chosoheb: die Praxis des Rsehners . . . . des Levi ben Gerechom , 
Frankfort, 1909. 

Richard Gottheil. 


LIB ERAL T U DAI SM.— The changes in thought 
which marked the close of the 18th cent, and so 
powerfully affected the coarse of the 19th did not 
pass without influencing Judaism. Moreover, the 
external barriers between the Jews and the rest of 
the world were broken down by the changes which 
preceded and followed the French Revolution, and 
the problem arose as to the harmonization of the 
new social life with the old religious institutions. 
These two causes, the intellectual and the social, 
have not always hod the same relative importance; 
sometimes the one, sometimes the other, has pre- 
dominated. But they have not been isolated, 
because the two are essentially related. The social 
changes in the position of the Jews were bound up 
with the modification of the European intellectual 
outlook. Those who have led the liberal Jewish 
cause have mostly been the intellectually and 
socially ‘ emancipated ’—those, in short, who have 
most deeply felt the consequences of the altered 
attitude of men in general towards the problems of 
thought and of intercourse. 

There has been nothing in the nature of schism, 
because, on the one hand, there has boon no estab- 
lished synagogue (see HERESY [Jewish]), and, on 
the other, the leaders of the now movements have 
invariably been animated with a strong loyalty to 
the common cause of Judaism. But from time to 
time these new movements have been distinctly 
marked off from the older Judaism by less reliance 
on tradition. The earlier Reform in Judaism was 
an attempt to re-stato Judaism in the light of the 
new Jewish learning, which did so much to promote 
the * higher criticism ’ of the Talmud. It was seen 
that the Rabbinic Codes -were the result of growth, 
that they had a history which, while it made them 
more interesting as expressions of the progressive 
life of Jewry, necessarily undermined their au- 
thority as unalterable norms. The older Rabbinic 
Judaism had made far fewer claims to the per- 
manent validity of traditional forms than did the 
conservative Judaism of the Kith, 17th, and 18th 
centuries. In the Jewish life of the 18th cent, 
there were many customs— ritualistic and social — 
which, in the light of historical criticism, were 
seen to be of very various date and significance. 
Reform, accepting this criticism, busied itself with 
the valuation of traditions, establishing or accept- 
ing the validity of some and not of all. More and 
more, too, the conception became firmly formed — 
though there are at the present day some ‘ liberals ’ 
who are also 4 Zionists’ — that the Jews were not a 
nation but a religious community, and that, while 
the maintenance of the synagogue as an inde- 
pendent organization was absolutely essential for 
the vitality and continued existence of Judaism, 
yet it was imperative to find as a basis for the 
maintenance of independence other means than the 
retention of separative customs.. 

The course of Reform in Judaism thus became in 
part a matter of detail. Some of these details were 
of small significance, such as the question whether 
to pray with covered or uncovered heads. But 
others were of greater importance. One of these 
was the position of women. Woman always 
occupied a high position in Jewish esteem (see 
I. Abrahams, Jewish Life in the Middle Agcs t 
London, 1896, ch. v.). But the Reform movement 
tended to express this esteem of woman by admitting 
her more fully to congregational equality with men. 
Another detail was the question of language. The 
first effective Reform movement occurred in Ger- 
many ; Moses Mendelssohn— who, however, belongs 
to the history of Reform only in a special sense — 
wrote three sermons in German in 1757 on the 
occasion of the victories of Frederiok the Great. 
Vernacular sormons had been in regular vogue much 
earlier (L. Zun z,Die gottesdienstlichen Vortrtige der 
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Juden\ Berlin, 1892, pp. 424-496). But, in tho 
centuries preceding the age of Reform, sermons 
were rare in synagogues, being uBual only twice 
a year, and then the language employed by the 
preacher was either some form of Hebrew or a 
dialect, such as Yiddish. The establishment of 
regular sermons in the pure vernacular and the 
fuller organization of religious education for the 
young, especially as regards girls, aro among the 
most important changes which tho modern con- 
servative synagogue owes to the liberals. Again, 
the introduction of the organ and the employment 
of vernacular prayers and hynms were further stages 
in the Reform movement (1810), which, on the 
whole, sought to ‘ cestheticizo,’ or, as some have in- 
eptly expressed it, to ‘de-orientalize,’ the synagogue 
services. 

But there was a deeper principle at work, and, 
as time went on, the Reform movement, attaching 
itself to such views as that of Maimonidos that the 
Pentateuchal sacrificial system was a concession to 
the weakness of early Israel, sought to remove the 
liturgical prayers for the restoration of the sacri- 
fices and also for the physical resurrection and 
return to Palestine, without, however, surrendering 
tho belief in immortality and in tho Messianic Age. 
Liberal Judaism has always tended to a firm grasp 
of MesHianism, in the form of a belief in the per- 
fectibility of human nature, of a steady advance 
towards that end, and of the ultimate conversion 
of the world to monotheism, and the establishment 
of the universal Kingdom of God. 

Much anxiety was presented by the Saturday 
Sabbatli, and since the beginnings of Reform the 
problem has grown in difficulty. Economic pres- 
sure among the working and professional classes, 
as well as laxity and assimilation among the 
more wealthy and leisured circles, has led to a 
weakening of tho seventh day sabbatical rule 
among conservatives as well as among liberals. 
No real solution has been found, for, whilo Sunday 
services have been established in some liberal 
Jewish congregations of Germany and America, 
there has been very little desire or attempt to 
transfer tho Sabbath from Saturday to Sunday. 

Reform in Judaism entered on a new and more 
fertile phase under the inspiration of Abraham 
Geiger (1810-74). He was one of the leading re- 
presentatives of the new learning — of tho ‘ science * 
of Judaism, to use tho phrase often applied to it. 
His writings were of great significance; indeed, 
his UrscJvrift (Breslau, 1857) is a work which is 
becoming more and more appreciated as a contri- 
bution to Biblical and historical criticism. But, 
though Geiger was possessed of a ‘historical 
temper ’ — to use E. G. Hirseh’s phrase— -he did not, 
as the ‘Breslau’ school of Jewish thought tended 
to do, separate his criticism from his creed. Just 
because lie conceived of Judaism not as a given 
quantity but as a process ( JE v. 586), Geiger recog- 
nized tne necessity of making that process har- 
monious. His whole struggle for Reform was based 
on his sense that thought and religion must be 
syncretized, not put into separate compartments. 
Some very sincere and very great Jews of the 
Breslau School were able to discriminate between 
intellectual and practical freedom, but Geiger could 
not arrive at criticr 1 results in his study and go on 
with religious conformity as though nothing had 
happened to compromise the sanctions on which 
conformity was based. The same attitude towards 
sanctions and their influence on life is at the root 
of the liberal Judaism of our own time. 

.Parallel with this was the conviction among 
certain Reformers that it was necessary to return 
to the Bible in order to purge J uuaisin from 
Rabbinism. This tendency was shown in the dis- 
cussions of the French Sanhedrin, summoned by 


Napoleon in 1806. So, too, when the first Reform 
synagogue was opened in England (1842), the 
authority of the ‘ Oral Law ’ was repudiated, while, 
as I). W. Marks, the minister of tlie new congre- 
gation, put it, in his sermon published on tho 
occasion, ‘for Israelites there is but one immut- 
able law, the sacred volume of the scriptures, 
commanded by God to be written down for the 
unerring guidance of his people until the end of 
time.’ {Similarly, Isaac M. \Vise (1819-1900), the 
great organizer of Jewish Reform in the United 
States of America, and tho founder of the famous 
Hebrew Union College of Cincinnati, strenuously 
maintained the older view of Biblical inspiration; 
to the end of his life he uphold tho Mosaic author- 
ship of the Pentateuch, as in his Fronaos to Holy 
Writ (Cincinnati, 1891). But this easy discrimi- 
nation between ‘Mosaism* and ‘ Rabbinism ’ was 
not tenable when the newer Biblical criticism 
affected tho synagogue. Geiger had been a ‘ higher 
critic’ not only of Rabbinism blit also of Mosaism. 
Similarly, Zunz (1794-1886) wuh not only a pioneer 
in the criticism of the Midrash ; he was also a 
leader in the criticism of the Biblical text which 
the Midrash expounded. For some time, however, 
a half-way house was built by those who, while 
firmly holding by the authority of the Bible, denied 
the authority of tradition. But tho houso con- 
structed with so much care proved an ephemeral 
lodging for the new Judaism. Ami this for two 
reasons. Whereas the older confident view as to 
Biblical authority was undermined, the newer 
repudiation of tradition was equally felt to be ill- 
founded. Mystical theories, not always consciously 
recognized as mystical, have invaded all forms of 
religion, and Judaism at present is much infected 
by mystical conceptions. Liberal Judaism, feeling 
itself bound to assert that not all the Bible is of 
God, became equally assured that not all the 
tradition is of man. It believes in a spiritual con- 
tinuity of the ages, and regards the whole of tho 
Jewish revelation as a spiritual experience, which 
links together all generations of Jews, including 
tho present generation. It is not, however, neces- 
sary to insist on this way of describing what has 
happened. It can be expressed rationally by the 
assertion that criticism has tended to provo that, 
just as documents grew up from traditions, so 
traditions may have tho validity of documents. 
Hence it is becoming usual now to speak of 
‘liberal Judaism,’ wliereas in former generations 
tho favoured term was ‘ Reform Judaism.’ Liberal 
Judaism in a real sense bases itself on the Scrip- 
tures. It may be described in general terms as a 
direct resum ption of the prophetical J udaism. But 
it regards the Talmud as often a real advance in 
religious and ethical teaching, and therefore has 
the warmest affection for the Talmud as the ex- 
pression of certain important aspects of tho Jewish 
genius. Thus liberal Judaism, though necessarily 
denying the validity of any book whatever as a 
final authority in religion, is strongly placed by its 
very power of eclecticism. It has not yet formu- 
lated a precise theory as to its relation to tho idea 
of Law. But it is coming to accept the theory of 
progressive revelation in a manner which must 
eventually become interpretable in objective, com- 
munal, and therefore more or less legalistic, 
terms. 

It is unnecessary to discuss more fully the tenets 
of liberal Judaism, because in most fundamental 
principles it is at one with conservative opinion. 
Liberal Judaism shares tho belief in tho absolute 
unity of God, in the revelation of God to man, in 
human responsibility, in immortality, in tho call 
of Israel to teach the universal Fatherhood of God, 
in the pragmatic sufficiency of righteousness for 
salvation to all men despite differences of creed, 
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and in the ultimate triumph of right throughout 
the world. Liberal Judaism, however, more con- 
sciously upholds the universalistic character of the 
religion, and lays more stress on the fundamental 
principles than on their expression in ceremony 
and institution, Tt allies itself specifically to the 
teaching, or rather to the spirit, of the Hebrew 
prophets, who made their appeal to the great truths 
of religion and morality, ana who held that these 
truths can be brought to bear directly on the life 
of humanity. But liberal Judaism maintains, as 
strongly as does tho older Judaism, that spirit and 
letter, prophet and priest, are not antithetic. 
Hence, although some individual liberal Jews are 
now expressing appreciation of partB of the NT, 
liberal J udaism does not acquiesce in any general 
condemnation of Pharisaism apart from the abuses 
to which every organized system is liable. On its 
art, while reducing considerably the number and 
etails of ceremonial observances, and while leav- 
ing even such important ritual as the dietary laws 
a matter for individual choice, liberal Judaism 
accepts and maintains the idea of ceremony as 
valiuiblo for enforcing the religious life in the 
synagogue and for sanctifying tne home. Hence 
the Sabbath, and great festivals, and a number of 
Other public and family rites are lovingly retained. 
Tho very fact that this can be done without tho 
ritual precision marking the observance of the 
same rites in the older Judaism is tending to revive 
many beautiful customs, full of significance for the 
historical continuity of religious experience, and 
osscsscd of spiritual value, which modern con- 
itions of life were weakening or destroying. It 
may he said, in conclusion, that liberal Judaism 
applies to ceremonies tho tost of present values. 
It believes in tho retention of whatever of the past 
has vital value in the present or promises a renewal 
of value in the futuro. 

Litsratcrb.— D. Philipson, The Reform Movement in Juxla- 
itm, New York, 1907 (a complete history of the movement with 
many quotations, anti full references to the earlier literature 
on the subject); C. G. Montefiore, Liberal Judaism , London, 
1903, Outlines of Liberal J minium, do. 1912; liiehtlinien zn 
einem Prngramm fur das liberate Jvdentum, Frankfort, 1012 
(an important series of declarations which are the basis of the 
liberal revival in Germany now in progress); volumes of the 
annual Year Rooks of the Central Conference of American 
Rabbis (the meeting in Detroit in 1014 was the 26th of the 
series); Jewish Addresses, London, 1904, and other publications 
of the Jewish Religious Union, l,ondon. 

I. Abrahams. 

LIBERTARIANISM AND NECESSITA- 
RIANISM.— I . The controversy and its 
METilODOLOGY. — Libertarianism 1 is misrepre- 
sented by necessitarians ; necessitarianism is mis- 
understood by libertarians. So wo find it urged 
by writers on either side of this discussion, and 
even a moderate acquaintance with the relevant 
literature substantiates both these charges. This 
is not due to wilfulness, but arises partly from tho 
ambiguity of language which is unequal to the 
subtlety of nature, though mainly, as we shall see, 
from the intrinsic difficulty of the problem itself. 

* Both parties commit themselves to a confusion which arises 
from language, and which is due to the fact that language is not 
meant to convey all the delicate shades of inner states ' (Bergson, 
Time and Free Will , p. 160). ‘ Facts must bo described in some 
way and therefore words must be used,’ as B. Jowett re- 
minds us ( Interpretation of Scripture and other Essays, London 
Library Series, n.d., p. 526), but * always in philosophy with 
a latent consciousness of their inadequacy and imperfection.’ 

It is therefore necessary to analyze terms like 
•cause,’ ‘ motive/ * character,’ which play such an 
important role in this discussion ; for we must 
make suro that the questirn is not a logomachy, 
but a roal one. 

Thus the term * causality ' is allowed by custom, 

‘ the arbiter of language,’ to embrace many mean- 
ings. The scientist meaus by it uniformity of 
1 The term, according to Thomas Roid, was introduced into 
hplloeophy by Alexander Crombie (1700-1S42). 


sequence, and objects to any other meaning. Now 
it is clear that, if this is a full acoount of causation, 
libertarianism in any sense is meaningless. For to 
seek the cause of a moral action in the past is to 
desert the moral standpoint, and is vetoed by the 
moral consciousness. Moreover, causality as uni- 
form sequence seems to be full of contradictions. 
There are uniform sequences which are not causally 
connected, as the conjunction of night and day. 
Again, uniform sequence lands us in an infinite 
regress. The intellect whioh meant to satisfy 
itself by going one step back is urged to go bade 
for ever. When we come to man, however, we 
find, or seem to find, a ‘ cause ’ which is intelligible 
in itself. Wo know why we act in some cases ; it 
is because we have purposes which we wish to 
realize, ideals by which we guide our actions. It 
may not be possible to explain how we act, because 
activity is an ultimate element in our experience, 
just as we cannot say how we think, but cogito 
ergo mm. Man, then, appears to himself the prin- 
ciple of bis own movements; here the cause is 
immanent and efficient. And he guides himself 
by ideas; here the cause is final. At first men 
applied 1 cause ’ in this full sense to the world of 
nature, as we still do in ordinary speech. 

‘Savages wherever they see motion which they oannot 
account for there they suppose a soul* (G. T. F. Ravnal, quoted 
by T. Reid, Essays on the Powers of the Human Mind, 3 vole., 
London, 16*22, iil. 269). 

As time went on, this rich view of causality as 
applied to nature bccamo eviscerated. Final causes 
were fruitless, efficient cause was useless, the regu- 
larity of sequences sufficed. No one can deny that 
this was a gain, that superstition and magic thus 
received a death-blow, and that nature was ex- 
amined with greater impartiality and rewarded 
the patient student. It is, however, questionable 
whether this view is rightly termed causality at 
all, for what is it but an attempt to understand 
a change without beginning or end, an attempt 
which succeeds only because it has the instinct to 
stop somewhere and to take just as much of the 
change as it pleases? A change, however, can 
never explain itself, and it certainly cannot explain 
the subject who is conscious of it or the moral 
agent who thinks— rightly or wrongly — that he 
can direct it in accordance with his aims. In 
discussing freedom -we must ask which view of 
causation is the most satisfactory. It will not do 
to foreclose tho question off-hand by a bigoted 
adherence to uniformity of sequence as alone pos- 
sible or exhaustive. If we remember this looseness 
in the use of the term ‘ cause,’ we are saved from 
initial confusion and from the arrogance of gratui- 
tous assumptions. To say that a human action is 
* caused * does not in any way inform us as to the 
kind of causation implied. The rashest libertarian 
may uso tho term without committing himself to 
determinism. 

* Tho circulation of the blow! Is not the cause of life In the 
same sense that a blow with the hammer may be the cause of 
death, nor is virtue the cause of happiness in precisely the same 
sense that the circulation of the Wood is the cause of life. 
Everywhere as we ascend in the scale of creation from me- 
chanics to chemistry, from chemistry to physiology and human 
action, the relative notion is more difficult and subtle, the cause 
becoming inextricably involved with the effect and the effeot 
with the cause, every means being an end and every end a 
means. Hence no one who examines our Ideas of cause and 
effect will believe that they impose any limit on the will. They 
are an imperfect mode in which the mlud imagines the sequence 
of natural or moral actions; being no generalization from 
experience but a play of words only. The chain which we are 
weaving is loose, and when shaken will drop off. External 
circumstances are not the cause of which the will is the effeot, 
neither is the will the cause of which circumstances are the 
effeot. But the phenomenon intended to bo described by the 
words “ cause and effect ” is itself the will whose motions are 
analysed in language borrowed from physical nature ’ (Jowett, 
op. cit. p. 626). 

Occam’s razor 1 is no doubt a useful instrument 

l * Entla non sunt multiplicands praeter necesaitatem.* 
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for certain purposes, but it can be abused, and it 
is abused when causality 1 b shorn till nothing is 
left but uniform sequence. 

Further, in our use of the term ‘motive,’ wo 
ought to remember that motives do not act on a 
person as forces act on a body. While it is true 
that in deliberation, which is mainly intellectual, 
we have something metaphorically similar to the 
placing of weights m a balance, yet this is a meta- 

S horical resemblance only, and in real action the 
ecisive elements are preference and value, and 
these emerge from the living person himself. 

\ Motives are movements of the subject as well as 
: movements on the subject. The subject acts on 
ita own affections. 

4 We must reject also the idea that our motives are Axed and 
given quantities which operate within the soul like weights on 
a pair of scales, thus oixccting a decision. Must all conduct 
result from given motives— cannot now motives arise from inner 
transformations of life ? And, moreover, must not the soul con- 
tinually assign fresh values to the motives V (Eucken, Main 
Currents of Modem Thought , p. 439, footnote). 

If moral activity is real, then we cannot speak as 
if a decision was a resultant compounded of many 
different forces acting on one centre; we find 
rather that one course of action is preferred by a 
person and acted on. The rejected proposals do 
not enter into the action as in the case of mechani- 
cal resultants. In fact they may even strengthen 
the preferred activity — by rousing the subject to 
greater effort. It is often said that the strongest 
motive always prevails, but, if this means that 
the motive which prevails is always strongest, we 
have an identical, and so a useless, proposition. 
If it means, as most ordinary people take it to 
mean, that our reason always oboys our passions, 
that, in Bentham’s phrase, * nature has placed man 
under the empire of pleasure and pain ’ ( Principles 
of Morals and Legislation , London, 1789, cli. i.), 
then it is not true. While men act largely from 
passion, they need not do so ; and, indeed, to most 
people, os Lecky points out, ‘the reality of all 
moral freedom ultimately depends * on the distinc- 
tion between our will and our desires, on what 
Keid in his able discussion on this point calls our 
animal and our rational natures (W. E. II. Lecky, 
Eur. Morals 8 , London, 1888, ii. 123 ; Reid, Essays, 
iv. ch. 4). It is just because a mechanical view of 
motives is tacitly assumed as true that so much 
confusion arises. J. S. Mill failed to distinguish 
properly between desire and will for this reason 
(see A. C. Pigou, The Problem of Theism, London, 
1908, p. 79) ; and, when T. H. Green says : 4 but 
he being what he is, and the circumstances being 
what they are at any particular conjuncture, the 
determination of the will is already given, just as 
an effect is given in the sum of its conditions * 

( Works, London, 1906, ii. 318; cf. Prolegomena, 
Oxford, 1883, p. 126), we feel that in the last clause 
he has given up his own standpoint and descended 
into another gonuB of thought. No one has done 
more to explain the real nature of motives than 
Green, and perhaps this is an unfortunate lapsus. 
Libertarians have probably fastened on this and 
the corresponding sentence in the Prolegomena 
with too great avidity. Green not only recognized, 
but enforced and carried through all his moral 
reasonings, the difference between motives and the 
solicitations of desire. While wo admit, then, 
that moral action depends on motives, we do not 
by this admission decide the question of freedom 
either one way or another. We have still to ask 
what the nature of this relation is. 

Again, no term is more abused in this discussion 
than 1 character * (see Eucken, op . cit, p. 422 ft., and 
art. Character, vol. iii. p. 364 f., for the various 
meanings of this term). While the determinist 
tends to look on ‘character’ as fixed at each stage, 
its growth depending on the interaction between 


it and circumstances also fixed, the indeterminist 
sometimes speaks of the will as acting indepen- 
dently of the character ; and so in the former case 
we have character explained as mechanical, and 
actions looked on without regard to any real 
activity of the subject, while in the latter case we 
have a subject with no content. But, in reality, 
what we have is a subject possessing a character 
which has to bo conserved or bettered in the midst 
of circumstances. We have a subject conditioned 
by its object but relatively independent of it. This 
‘character * is not fixed at any point, nor are these 
circumstances unalterable. Circumstances and 
character are not indifferent to tho subject, nor 
docs the subject act otherwise than through (hem. 
But, if the subject could not act teleologically on 
hem and through them, there would he no moral 
ife at all. There is a seeming paradox in all self- 
control or self-denial, as Plato saw, but it is a 
paradox explicable only on tho ground that person- 
ality is a potential infinite under self-imposed 
moral government. 

If 4 character ’ bo used in a sense which gives no 
future to man, which forgets that man docs not 
grow simply as a plant grows, but that he draws 
on tho future also for his spiritual sustenance, 
then Martineau and others are justified in draw- 
ing some distinction between the ‘self* and the 

iharacter.* In fact, some such distinction is used 
in every philosophical system which recognizes 
that man can obey ideals and an ‘ought* which 
is higher than 4 is.* 

With regard to moral laws, experience is (unfortunately) 
tho mother of pretence, and it is in the highest degree repre- 
hensible to ullow laws minting to what I ought to do to bo 
determined or limited by what is done' (Kant, Works, ed. G. 
Ilartunstein, Leipzig, 1867-68, iii. 26). 

In regard even to the past there is a very true 
sense in which a spiritual being like ntan can be 
said to create it. lie selects from it, and reacts 
upon it. If the self is treated as fixed, i.e. if its 
future determinations are calculable, if any dubiety 
on tins head is hold to bo owing to our imperfect 
knowledge, then wo are unconsciously fulling hack 
on a biological view of the self. This may be done 
in the interests of our ideal freedom, as by certain 
Hegelians ; but there is the danger that by so 
doing we are destroying the very possibility of this 
ideal freedom itself. In discussing the question of 
freedom, the phrase 4 self-determination * or 4 deter- 
mination by character* may he used in a way that 
ignores tho very possibility of freedom. We do not 
solve the question by the phrase 4 self-determina- 
tion’ or ‘self-realization.* We need to examine 
what this self is, and what is the nature of the 
determination. 

We are thus led to the conclusion that the mis- 
understanding between the two parties is deeper 
than language, that it is inherent in tho problem 
itself. Tlio question of freedom is but a sped lie 
way in which dilferent theories of life conilict. 
The controversy is like a combat between two 
representative champions, on the issue of which 
the fate of armies depends. That is what gives 
the problem its perennial interest and importance, 
and makes it so difficult of solution. It is t rue, as 
Eucken points out, that in recent times move than 
in tho past the solution of tho problem is attempted 
through an analysis of experience {op. cit. p. 433), 
but the problem cannot bo solved on that arena 
alone ; it is mainly a philosophical and theological 
question. The wider issues emerge sooner or later 
on whatever piano wc attempt a solution, liee- 
dom nmy be taken as the touchstone of every philo- 
sophical system. To explicate a theory irom this 
standpoint is to como face to face with its real 
implications. 

‘ If there he any tiling obscure and difficult in philosophy we 
aro euro to find it in that part which treats of Elections and 
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Liberty’ (W. King, Origin of Evil*, Cambridge, 1768, oh. v. 
sect. L). 

This is the reason why in actual discussions we 
find the battlo raging, not round a single point, 
but over a wide area of consequences, and herein 
is the danger that we may attribute to thinkers 
consequences which they repudiate, because we 
think these consequences follow from admitted 
premisses. We can accuse men of bad logic ; we 
must not falsely report them. 

For example, necessitarianism is often identified 
with fatalism. 

* It is supposed to imply the existence of a Fate which forces 
people, whether they like it or not, to commit so many murders 
in proportion to their population, or foroes a sober person to 
take to drink because his grandfather was a drunkard ’ (Leslie 
Stephen, Hobbes, London, 1904, p. 157 f.). 

J. S. Mill protested against this identification, 
and distinguished between his own view and such 
a view as that of Robert Owen, according to whom 
our characters were made for us and not in any 
sense by us. We must allow the distinction. It 
is not necessary to start with the conviction that 
determinism in every form destroys morality and 
paralyzes conduct. Many deterininists, even of 
what William James calls the * hard * school, en- 
deavour to show that morality is impossible save 
on their theory. Probably the ordinary man will 
always associate determinism with fatalism ; prob- 
ably iiis instinctive logic is right in so doing ; in 
discussion, however, it is necessary to distinguish 
them, unless the force of argument compels us to 
identify them. 

Again, the libertarian view is identified with 
caprice, with a liberty of equilibrium according to 
which the power of the will is not influenced in any 
way by education, experience, or training. The 
objections to this view, however, are so many and 
so obvious, and have been so often pointed out by 
libertarians themselves, that it is surely frivolous 
on the part of determinists to attack this view 
of liberty. What A. S. Pringle-Pattison says of 
J. M. E. McTaggart is true of many more. 

‘He attacks a “freedom of indetermination ” for which I do 
not think any champion would enter the lists. What upholder 
of freedom, for example, would accept the statement that 
“according to the indeterminist theory our choice between 
motives is not determined by anything at all " ? ’ (Phil. Radicals, 
London, 1907, p. 205 L). 

The problem will not be solved, but rather shelved, 
if libertarianism is identified with an exploded 
myth, or determinism answered by the story of 
Buridan’s ass dying between two equally attractive 
bundles of hay. Conforming, then, to the proper 
method of carrying on this discussion, it is necessary 
for us to examine the various types of necessitarian 
doctrine, loaving out the theological aspects of 
the problem, which more properly fall under the 
titlo PREDESTINATION. 

II. Different TYPES.— When we try to class- 
ify various theories of necessity and freedom, we 
are tempted to neglect the historical elements, to 
eliminate epochal and personal peculiarities, and 
so to identify views that differ widely in their 
ultimate assumptions and aims. To do this is to 
do violence to facts and to confuse the problem 
itself. No one can justly treat Augustine and 
Hobbes as if they spoke in unison on this matter. 
Yet it is possible and desirable to examine certain 
typical ways in which this problem lias been dis- 
cussed. 

I. The common man’s position.— Perhaps the 
most prevalent view is to regard freedom and 
necessity as both truo although apparently con- 
tradictory. We do not refer to the high-idealistic 
way of identifying opposites, but to what may 
he called the common man’s position. W. Ham- 
ilton, c.y., accepts both as facts of consciousness: 
to use either exclusively is to land oneself in con- 
fusion ; hut, while each alone is false, both together 


are true. Hamilton’s position, however, is so de- 
pendent on his peculiar theory of knowledge and 
ignorance that it nas now only an historical interest. 
It is clear that ho and Mill held practically the 
same views on freedom when their admissions and 
cautions are taken into account. The fundamental 
assumptions of their systems are, however, very 
different. 

Theologians often take up this position. They 
speak of predestination and free will as concentric 
circles j to us they appear inconsistent, but in reality 
they are compatible with each other. It may he 
the case that for practical purposes it is best to 
regard the problem as on a par with Zeno’s famous 
paradoxes and to say : ‘ Solvitur amhulando.’ The 
value of this view seems to lie in its recognition of 
facts and its faithfulness to experience. Its weak- 
ness consists in its theoretic helplessness. For we 
find too often that freedom is confined to a realm 
which is swiftly being conquered by necessity, or 
else that it is raised to a pro-temporal or supra- 
temporal region while experience as we know it is 
rigidly determined. Or, again, freedom is viewed 
simply as a datum of consciousness which is not in 
any way brought into line with the rest of experi- 
ence. Human life is thus divided into two spheres 
which contradict each other— on one side freedom, 
on the other necessity. 

It is very doubtful, however, if the problem can 
be thus solved. There are distinctions in experi- 
ence, but they are not meant to be contradictories, 
nor are the limitations of our knowledge to be used 
to discredit knowledge itself. It is a gain to recog- 
nize that both freedom and necessity have a mean- 
ing, and that both are implicitly takon for granted 
in all systems. Tho most rigid determinists sur- 
reptitiously admit freedom. 

^Moreover, determinism has never been completely and 
logically carried out at any period. When tho Stoic philo- 
sophers converted the whole cosmos into a causal structure 
and placed the destinies of men entirely within Its framework, 
man’s power of personal decision still remained ; . . . The 
possibility of such decision (the very core of Stoic morality) is 
obviously in direct opposition to the determinist doctrine. . . . 
And in Spinoza’s case, although ha so strongly maintained that 
man Is situated entirely within a flawless network of cosmic 
connections, the fact remains that man has to be won over to 
a recognition of his position, and this recognition imparts quite 
a new complexion to the whole of life’ (Euoken, op. cit. p. 435). 
* Naturam expellas furca tamon usque rocurret* (Horace, Ep. i. 
x. 24). 

So also theologians like Augustine, Calvin, and 
Chalmers, in the interests of morality, appeal to 
the conscience and the power of choice. The Stoic 
admitted the possibility of sudden conversion. 
Can, then, determinism alone or freedom alone he 
taken as true or must both he recognized? At- 
tempts have been made to carry necessity all 
through reality— with some show of plausibility. 

2. Physical determinism.— Huxley, for instance, 
revived the view of Descartes that animals were 
simply automata, and man was explained in a 
similar fashion. Consciousness had no more effici- 
ent relation to the movements of a creature than 
the steam-whistle has to the movements of a rail- 
way train. Few, if any ; biologists would agree 
with this theory in detail, but Huxley’s assump- 
tions and aims are still widely accepted and 
implicitly acted on by scientific philosophers (not 
necessarily scientists). His purpose was to guard 
physics and biology from the moralist, who worked 
with teleological conoepts whose introduction into 
physics produced chaos and confusion. The scien- 
tist feels at home in dealing with the movements 
of matter. He can describe, predict, and to some 
extent control, them. He has thus enriched 
sooiety, discovered new media of communication 
and means of comfort. The results here are so 
great and beneficial that one can appreciate the 
desire to apply the same methods to all reality. 
Hence the theory of the conservation of energy is 
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hold to explain everything, and the scientific 
categories of cause and effect are, it is taken for 
granted, operative everywhere just as in physics. 
All apparent differences are levelled down under 
this theory. So consciousness arises, it is said, out 
of molecular motions, and accompanies them like 
the phosphorescent line which results from the 
nibbing of a match. No efficiency can originate 
in consciousness; otherwise there would be the 
intolerable fact that something came from nothing. 
The amount of the existing energy is so fixed that 
we could accurately predict the future if we knew 
the state of things at any moment. We do not, of 
course, have accurate knowledge at any time ; but, 
if wo had, thon the future would be open and 
naked to us. This is not the divine foroknowlodge 
of which theologians speak, for many of them 
admit the greatest freedom (as King in nis famous 
sermon on Predestination, published with notes by 
R. Whately in his Use and Abuse of Party Feeling 
in Religion , London, 1822) as consistent with the 
divine foreknowledge. It is really our ordinary 
physical knowledge infinitely enlarged. Now this 
view, conveniently known as naturalism, has no 
place for freedom in any shape. It has no place 
for anything ultimately but matter and motion. 
This determinism is totally different from theo- 
logical determinism, and should not be identified 
with it, as it so often is. 

The libertarian can leave to the biologist the 
refutation of this view. He can leave it oven to 
the physicist himself. It may be pointed out that 
the advance of science does not depend on extend- 
ing these assumptions to cover al 1 real ity. I ndeed . 
to do so is to make scionce itself chaotic and 
indeterminate, for the value of the principle of the 
conservation of energy depends on its limitation to 
those fields where the amount of energy is calcul- 
able. It does not in the least show how the energy 
whoso working is calculable 'is related to all the 
energy in existence. If it tried to do so, it would 
be useless. Its strict delimitation is the very con- 
dition of its success. Nor does it allow for different 
kinds of energy ; it must confine itself to quanti- 
tative relations. Hence the pretence of foretelling 
the future is simply a logical conclusion from the 
principle itself. 

The fact is that biology needs new categories. 
The lowliest organism possessing spontaneity must 
not be factorized into general conditions, far less 
reduced to a single principle. It is doubtful if any- 
thing that can be called a * thing ’ can be so 
explained. One golf-ball is not another, and a 
living being has an even more obtrusive individu- 
ality. Was this the reason why even Epicurus 
attributed to each atom an ‘ exiguum clinamen’ 
peculiar to itself ! In the higher animals at least, 
consciousness is a real factor whose presence helps 
towards preservation and propagation ; it would 
otherwise be unintelligible. When, again, we 
come to explain man, we mast recognize tne exist- 
ence of a now problem. Are we to regard history 
and civilization, ideals and achievements, as shadows 
of matter? The unsatisfactoriness of this theory 
is perhaps best shown by its own advocates. For 
they forget their own assumptions in dealing with 
knowledge, morality, and social life. They make 
morality to consist in warfare with the cosmic 
process (as Huxley). They regard consciousness 
as flowing alongside of neurotic processes, but 
related to them in no way : they are both mani- 
festations of an unknown energy. Some of them 
(Clifford, Haeckel, etc.) make matter conscious. 
Further, they seem to make all reality to be 
somehow in consciousness, and so in the realm of 
shadows. The prevalence of naturalism is duo to 
two causes. In the first place, every theory must 
recognise the enormous influence which the physical 


organism has on the inner life, the intimate rela- 
tionship between the higher phases of spiritual 
existence and material conditions. This naturalism 
does, and it is therefore valuablo. Again, there is 
a close connexion between this view and the results 
of science. No theory that scorns scientific results 
can nowadays prevail, but these results are not 
dependent on naturalistic assumptions. The weak- 
ness of this view is revealod when it tries to explain 
itself ; then it either forgets itself or contradicts 
itself, or, as is almost always the case, it admits 
consciousness as a reality anu tries to explain it on 
deterministic grounds. It leads thus to psycho- 
logical determinism. 

3 . Psychological determinism.— The basis of 
this determinism is the theory of association. 
Consciousness is recognized as * sui generis, ’ but 
any existing ohase of it is said to bo caused by the 
preceding. Croat stress is laid also on physio- 
logical processes, often in such a way as to suggest 
that these are the ultimate causes. Now there is 
always a relation between states of consciousness 
even when these are qualitatively different, but to 
explain this relation is just the problem. The 
cause of this relation is not always evident to the 
subject experiencing it. Even the simplest caso of 
memory is tinged with personal qualities that raiso 
it above a mere association of ideas, and, as Berg- 
son points out {op. cit. p. 156), many of our so-called 
associations arc ex post facto attempts to unify 
experience. The main objection to tliis theory is 
its defective view of the ‘self.’ What wo find is a 
bundle of impressions not one of which or all of 
them together make the self. A. Rain, following 
Hume, says : * I cannot light upon anything of the 
sort [i.e. a self]’ ( The Emotions and the Will*, 
London, 1875, p. 492). But the fact is that the self 
thus banished is tacitly assumed in every state- 
ment, although sensation, knowledge, and volition 
are all expluined as if there were no subject to 
which they belonged. The personal equation is 
forgotten in each case. We are dealing all through 
with given quantities which arrange and rearrange 
themselves evidently in vacuo, or, rather, as Berg- 
son insists, in space. Consciousness is a stream, 
or a display in a theatre at which no one is looking. 
What we have here pictured for us is a conflict of 
motives acting nowhere— a fight without fighters. 
Whon the self is recognized, it is only as a desire 
or aversion or a point in which motives meet, but 
it has neither position nor magnitude. 

4 To talk of motives conflicting of themselves is as absurd as 
to talk of commodities competing in the absence of traders' 
(Ward. Realm 0 / Ends, p. 290). 'The aasociationiBt reduces 
the self to an aggregate of conscious states : sensations, feel- 
ings, and ideas. Hut if he sees in theB© various states no more 
than is expressed In their name, if he retains only their imper- 
sonal aspect, he may set them side by sido for ever without 
getting anything but a phantom self, the shadow of the ego 
projecting itself into space ’ (Bergson, p. 166). 

No one in Great Britain has done more than 
Green to discredit the associationist view of experi- 
ence. He saw clearly that states of consciousness 
could never account tor consciousness of states. It 
is true that he explicated this truth mainly in 
regard to the cognitive element, but it is equally 
true in regard to feeling, and even more in regard 
to volition. Sensations are determined by interest ; 
attention depends on the subject as well as ou the 
object. Experience is always seen from the inside, 
and in the nature of fcho case can never be seen 
directly from the outside. It is personal and indi- 
vidual. To deny this is to deny the very possibility 
of freedom, in fact, to make freedom meaning- 
less ; to admit it is to get a platform on which the 
question of necessity and freedom can be intelli- 
gently discussed. 

4 . Self-determination.— Can we then regard the 
reality of freedom as a common platform for every 
system that admits an activity of the subject 
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which issues from itself, and which cannot be 
reduced wholly to the influence of conditions? 
There is a sense in which this is true of all things 
— of chemical reaction, of biological growth, and 
of human activity. Everything— man included— 
has its own nature, and freedom is simply the 
acting ont of this nature according to its own 
laws. Ts this a sufficient account of freedom ? If 
it is, freedom means freedom from compulsion, 
and it could be applied, metaphorically at least, 
to everything. ^ Tne planets are thus tree as the 
immortal gods; the flower that grows without 
being trampled on, the lion in the jungle, the man 
out of fetters, are all free in this negative sense. 
Or it might moan that man was able to fulfil the 
distinctive Jaws of his being without internal 
interruption, i.e. interruption arising from the 
man himself as distinct from external compulsion. 

Schopenhauer understood Kant’s viow of free- 
dom in this sense as the working out of the 
‘esse* according to its own character, conditions 
giving the occasions to this nature to reveal itself 
in time and space. Freedom here means the 
evolution in acts of the inner nature of the subject. 
The subject is free, but the acts are rigidly deter- 
mined. Whether this be a true representation of 
Kant we do not need to inauire. At any rate 
freedom hero seems to he the bare knowledge that 
wo act ns we act. Curiously enough, Schopen- 
hauer admitted conversion as Kant and the Stoics 
did, but only as a mystery. It is now generally 
acknowledged that this is determinism of a very 

* hard ’ type. 

But, leaving aside Schopenhauer’s clumsy ap- 
paratus of a no ume n a 1 ego and phenomenal acts, 
it may still be held that freedom is simply deter- 
mination by oneself. 

* To be free means that one is determined by nothing but one- 
self ' (J. S. Mackenzie, Manual of Ethics*, London, 1900, p. 94). 
Every one holding the activity of the self as a fact 
agrees with what this statement excludes, viz. 
mechanical causation or compulsion. In this 
respect the statement is immaculate, but what 
does it include? We may seo this from the 
context-, 

1 A vicious man In a aenso can, and in a sense cannot, do a 
good action. Ho cannot, in the sense that a good action does 
not issue from such a character as his. A corrupt tree cannot 
bring forth good fruit. But he can do the. action, in the sense 
that thero is nothing to prevent him excejit his character— 
i.e. except himself. Now a man oannot stand outside of him- 
self, and regard a defect in his own character as something by 
which his action is hindered. If he can, but for himself, he can 
in tho only sense that la required for morality ’ (ib. p. 08 f.). 
This view, ib is held, combines the truth of 
necessity and freodom because it gives uniformity 
and spontaneity a place; but since it was set 
forth m 1900 a very influential school has main- 
tained the opposite. Surely the real question is : 
Can the tree itself be made good ? not Can grapes 
grow on thorns? If any libertarian holds that 
good fruit can come from a bad tree without 
changing the tree itself first, then libertarianism 
is indeed a lingering chimera. But, if libertarian- 
ism holds to tne possibility of changing the bod 
character itself, tnen it seems worth contending 
for, and recent investigation into changes of 
character Beems to substantiate its truth. The 
authority who tells us that a bad tree cannot 
bear good fruit also exhorts us to make the tree 
itself good, and, on the Kantian dictum that 
every ‘ought* implies a ‘can,’ which Mackenzie 
accepts, this is possible. Is the difficulty hero not 
due to tho fact that a static and spatial view of 

* character * is unconsciously adopted ? The living 
sell is as it were photographed, and this snapshot 
is taken as fixed and true. Yet the same writer 
goes on to speak of at least three different selves, 
one of which he places above the ‘character,’ and 
he makes real freedom obedience to this self. We 


are grateful to the Hegelians for emphasizing the 
value of this real freedom which the theologians 
always recognized, the freedom of a non potto 
peccare such as we imagine in a perfect hieing. 
There need be no dispute about such freedom and 
its desirability. But how can we attain to this 
freedom itself if the ‘ character,’ the man himself, 
prevents its ever being sought after? It seems 
absurd to talk of progress here, or of degrees of 
freedom, if the very road towards it is oarred. 
Fortunately, however, those holding such views 
aro so much alive to the interests of morality that 
they forget their own theories, as the rigid pre 
destinarian also does. It iB sought sometimes to 
explain this view of freedom by the analogy of 
knowledge. In logical reasoning we have necessity 
and free activity also; that we cannot think 
otherwise is no restraint on thought. But does 
knowledge itself not advance through experiment 
and error ? This theory, then, would do very well 
for a perfoct world, and consciously or uncon- 
sciously it is this idea that reality is perfect that 
animates it, but the freedom we need is not first 
tho freedom of absolute perfection, but one that 
can open a door of hope to men who err in thought 
and practice. VVe need a freedom that will help 
us to get the perfect freedom which none of us has 
as yet. When we start with a theoretic bias in 
favour of a perfect reality, either of two things 
happens. 

* This Hyflfccm of exclusively immanent reason, with its pan- 
theism, suffers shipwreck more particularly upon the fact of 
the manifold unreason in human and natural life. For, from 
this point of view, there are two alternatives only ; either tha 
unreason must be minimised, removed as far as possible from 
Bight or explained away, or It must be recognised os a basio 
element in reality and hence held to be unassailable. Thus 
wo havu cither a tendency towards optimism, which involves 
shallowness, or towards pessimism, which means negation and 
finally despair ' (Euckon, p. 4fl8 f.). 

It will not do to project the activity of the 
subject either into a perfect absolute or into social 
customs. For, while a perfect absolute would ex- 
plain perfect freedom, it does not explain sin and 
error, which are the roots of all our difficulties, nor 
does society give us any relief, because we find all 
the perplexing difficulties of our life repeated in it. 

Conclusion. — The freedom which we desiderate 
is a moral power that can make the world better. 
While knowledge may be content to unfold its 
object and works, as Bergson says, ‘ in the circle 
of the given,’ in morality we make the object. 
‘Action breaks the circle’ {Creative Evolution , 
London, 1912, p. 203). But, if wo admit this 
freedom to make things better and indeed to 
create, then we must admit also with it, as its 
correlative, freedom to make things worse and to 
destroy. Is not this what we actually find in 
experience? We have in man a spiritual being 
rising above nature to the heights of ideals, but 
also falling into nature, disobeying ideals, and 
refusing to realize them. Wo find new individuals 
appearing who were never there before, a fact 
which no bare Bingularism can ever explain. If 
reality were suddenly frozen into a static whole, 
then absolute thought Would have the happy task 
of quiet contemplation; but reality is always 
active, and so living thought and living action 
are never satisfied with tho past, nor is morality 
ever satisfied with the present. Bergson tries to 
show that it is the neglect of this dynamic nature 
of life that makes tho whole difficulty of freedom ; 
and for philosophy and theology the greatest task 
at present is to outline a theory of reality and of 
God that, starting from this fact, can give us some 
reasonable view of nature below us and God above 
us. Our freedom is conditioned by both of those, 
though in different ways; tho one supplies tho 
media, the other the norm, for the activity of 
spiritual beings. We are not mere cogs in the 
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machine of nature, nor mere points through which 
God irresistibly acta. May it not be the case 
that nature itself is more friendly to ns than we 
imagine, that its stability is a training-ground 
for growing men to learn their powers, and carry 
out their purposes, and God Himself our very life 
whose unchangeable nature gives independence to 
our dependence, and whose perfect freedom and 
moral relations to us alone supply the transition 
by offering us the power by winch we can be freed 
from our self-delusion and our moral thraldom? 
The great objection to this view is that we get 
something ‘de novo.* But is that not just the 
whole claim of morality, that the present be not 
simply projected into the future, but that a new 
and a bettor world be created? For Christianity, 
at any rato, the possibility of new creatures and 
of a new world is basal. What a moral law, an 
‘ought* above the * is ’ of character, implies is that 
this requirement is morally more reasonable than 
a mere re-arrangement of the existent. We need 
not be afraid of those who cry ‘chance.’ For 
there is so much unreason and absurdity, so much 
cruelty and ovil, in the world that we welcome 
even ‘chance’ if it opens a door to their abolition. 
That this could be possible without the dangerous 
gift of free power we cannot conceive. But so 
imperative is the need of betterment that even 
this dangerous method is welcome. Nor need we 
be concerned that thus the peace of the absolute 
is destroyed. The only Absolute for which Christ- 
ian men care has, if certain tales bo true, sacri- 
ficed His own peace and more to make it possible 
for men to obey their conscience and be fellow* 
workers with God. 

Litbrature.— -T he literature on this subject is well-nigh un- 
limited ; see the selection given in DPhP. Recent discussions 
are found in J. Ward, Realm of Ends, Cambridpo, 1911 ; H. 
Bergson, Tims and Free Will , Eng. tr., London, 1912; R. 
Eucken, jlfam Currents of Modern Thought, Eng. tr., do. 
1012; F. C. S. Schiller, 'Freedom and Responsibility,’ in 
Oxford and Cambridge Review, 1907, p. 4 Iff. ; Andrew Seth, 
Two Lectxires on Theistn, Edinburgh, 1S97 ; Norman Pearson, 
Some Problems of Existence , London, 10()7 ; Bertrand Russell, 
Philosophical Essays, do. 1910; Borden P. Bowne, Personal- 
ism, do. 1908 ; C. B. Upton, The Rases of Religious Relief (HI, 
1893), do. 1894, Dr. Martineau's Philosophy (with Introductory 
Essay), do. 1906; Oliver Lodge, Man and the Universe, do. 
1010 ; James Lindsay, Recent Advances in Theistic Philosophy 
of Religion , do. 1897, <;h. xiii. ; G. F. Barbour, A Philo- 
sophical Study of Christian Ethics, do. 1911, ch. x. ; see also 
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LIBERTY (Christian).— In this article no at- 
tempt is made to deal with the philosophical 
problems of free will and determinism, nor with 
the relation of free will to predestination or 
causality; the reader is referred to the artt. 
specifically treating of free will under its meta- 
physical and speculative aspects (see artt. Free 
will, Libertarianism and Necessitarianism, 
Predestination). Of recent writers on Christian 
ethics Haering, Ethics of the Christian Life (see 
pp. 76-95), may be consulted for a discussion of the 
free will as a presupposition of Christian morality, 
and in particular in its relation to conscience as 
viewed from the Christian standpoint. 

By the Biblical writers the fact of human free 
will is assumed, like the existence of God. Free 
will in its absolute sense belongs alone to the un- 
conditioned being of the Deity, but on the moral 
side man is at once free and responsible. In Ezk 
18 1 ’ 4 the idea of irresponsibility as a deduction from 
heredity is vigorously combated ; ‘ the soul that 
Binneth it shall die.’ Man, who is created in the 
Divine image, is a partaker of the Divine nature, 
and his freedom is the reflex of God’s. When wo 
pass into the atmosphere of (ho NT, we discover 
that personal free will is an axiom in the teaching 
of our Lord and His apostles. We may therefore 
fitly consider the following aspects of the subject. 


x. Christian liberty as a religious experience.— 
The religious life in our Lonfs interpretation is 
a filial relationship with a Heavenly Father, and 
therefore a life of liberty. It consists in love to 
God and to man. When hatred, rancour, and re- 
sentment, on the one side (MtS 44 **), and needless 
anxiety in relation to material things, on the other 
(Mt have been expelled from the son], we 

are then truly the sons of our Father. The sub- 
mission of children to the Father above is not a 
surrender of liberty, but its noblest prerogative ; 
in fact, freedom in the Christian sen«o is simply 
obedience to that which we most truly and deeply 
love and venerate. Freedom is attained by sell- 
conquest, by victory over unrighteousness, of which 
the penalty is self-contempt and unrest. ‘ Come 
unto mo . . . and ye shall find rest unto your 
souls’ (Mt ll 28 ' 80 ) is a promise of freedom. Self- 
denial, therefore, to Jesus is a privilege, not a loss ; 
the taking up of the cross (Mt HP* 1 G- 4 , Mk 8* 4 , 
Lk 14 27 ), which looks like the loss of liberty, issues 
in moral emancipation. 

This general view of religion explains our Lord’s 
attitude towards the Mosaic Law, which is a 
conspicuous feature of His teaching aliko in the 
Synoptic and Johannine narratives. He does not, 
of course, countenance an antinomian contempt of 
moral restriction, nor does He proclaim exemption 
from the Moral Law. Tn so far as the Mosaic 
Law enshrines the eternal principles of morality, 
it is worthy of all reverence ; it is not superseded, 
but only consummated, by the ‘New Command- 
ment ’ of our Lord’s teaching. On the other hand, 
in the course of time the Law had been marred by 
accretions of interpretation which tended to lay 
the emphasis on vexatious minutiae of custom and 
usage, arid elevated practices of cleanliness and 
health to an unnecessary prominence, with the 
result that trivial and secondary regulations were 
deemed as sacred as the original enactments. The 
letter of the Law was punctiliously observed by 
the pious Jew in the hope of propitiating Goo. 
Obedienco to the outward regulation tended to 
cloud the linpr powers of tho inner life and to pro- 
duce a distorted sense of the relative value of given 
acts. Hence our Lord’s pronouncements on the 
unwashen hands of the disciples (Mt 15 30 , Mk 7*) 
and on the proper view of tho Sabbath as * made 
for man’ (Mk ii* 7 ) aro to be regarded as examples 
of His method of interpreting the nature of Christ- 
ian freedom. He substituted great principles 
of action for minute and arbitrary regulations 
supposed to be binding at all times and under 
all circumstances. lie superseded definitions of 
duty — e.g., our duty to our neighbour in the 
parable of the good ’Samaritan — by a command- 
ment * exceeding broad,’ namely, the law of love. 

It is obvious that this view of liberty receives 
its crowning illustration and its binding force from 
His own manhood. If wo take such statements as 
Jn 4 W 5 30 G 33 as Slimming up the character of His 
own religious experience, we discover that self-will 
in His judgment is no freedom ; the true freedom 
for Him was * to do the will ’ of His Father. More- 
over, His sinlessness is the supreme argument for 
His conception of freedom ana tho reality of His 
power to liberate humanity from the power of sin. 
These ideas are clearly expressed in Ills discourse 
to ‘those Jews which had believed Him’ (see Jn 
K 31 * w ). Professing, as ‘the seed of Abraham, ‘ that 
they had never suffered the extreme penalty of 
domination by their conquerors — a proud boast 
and substantially true in so far os tho preservation 
of their racial identity was concerned— they had 
overlooked the true principle of freedom, which 
was in effect freedom from the bondage of sin. 
Moral (‘mancipation was tho real freedom (free 
1 essentially,* 6»r«f [8 30 ]) in our Lord’s view. ‘ The 
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truth* which is to set men free is * perfect con* 
fortuity to the absolute, that which is * (see B. F. 
Westcott, Gospel according to St. John , London, 
1908, on Jn 8 M , and the relation of this conception to 
Socratic, Stoic, and Jewish ethics). Again, in Jn 
IS 1 "' our Lord speaks as the true imparter of free- 
dom ; He communicates to others what is His own 
( irapa roO irarp6s /uov) ; and this self-communication 
is the basis of a friendship between Ilimself and 
ilis disciples in which the doing of His will is not 
a service but a joy. 

These conceptions of Christian liberty as a re- 
ligious experience find further illustration in the 
writings of St. Paul, to whom eXcvOepla is a vivid 
and real characteristic of the Christian life; this 
word, with its connected epithet and verb, ' free ’ 
and ‘set free,* occurs 11 times in Gal., 7 in Rom., 
8 in the Corinthian Epistles, and twice in other 
letters (see W. M. Ramsay, Cities of St. Paul , 
London, 1907, p. 36 If., who argues that this is 
one of the ideas which became familiar to St. 
Paul from his Hellenic environment in Tarsus and 
elsewhere). In the Galatian Epistle in particular 
he enunciates with great emphasis the freedom 
which the gospel confers ‘in Christ Jesus’ (see 
Gal 2*). The Christian IhevGepla destroys distinc- 
tions of sex, social status, and race (3 1 ®; cf. also 
Col 3 11 , Eph 6 8 ). By an allegory which recalls our 
Lord’s words in Jn 8 M he differentiates (4 22 ' 80 ) be- 
tween the children ‘of a handmaid’ and those ‘of 
a free woman,’ indicating that the real freedom is 
that of the spirit imparted to us by Christ (5 1 ), 
which involves a complete abrogation of the out- 
ward enactment h of the law as a means of personal 
and universal salvation. He protests against sub- 
mission to the rite of circumcision, which, while it 
had a religious significance to the Jew, had none 
to the Gentile, ending with ‘the impatient, per- 
haps half-humorous wish that the Judaizers who 
want to circumcise the Galatians might be sub- 
jected to a severer operation themselves’ (W. R. 
Inge, ‘ St. Paul,’ Quarterly Jlevicio, no. 438 [1914], 
p. 53). But, while glorying in the liberty to which 
the Christian has been called, he is careful to avoid 
any misunderstanding as to its nature : liberty is 
not licence (5 13 ). 

But to St. Paul Christian liberty has an oven 
deeper religious significance : it involves a real 
emancipation from sin (Ro 6 18 * 22 8 2 21 , 2 Co 3 17 ) ; 
and herein lie carries on the teaching of our Lord. 
Ilis own personal experience is : ‘ the law of the 
Spirit of life in Christ Jesus made me free from 
the law of sin and of death ’ (Ro 8 a ). This consti- 
tutes the true Christian sonship (Gai 4 7 ), ‘ the 
liberty of the glory of the children of God’ (Ro 8 21 ) ; 
and we note that 1 glory ’ here is an aspect of our 
present earthly existence. Sin, which is a bondage 
and carries with it a sense of guilt and condemna- 
tion, has been defeated by Christ, who is thus 
qualified to be the liberator of the soul (Gal 5 1 ). 
To early Christian writers the promise of freedom 
(2 P 2 lv ) from any other source is an illusion. It is 
from this experience of inward liberty that the 
fruits of the spirit— joy, peace, and hope— are de- 
veloped. ‘To be spiritually-minded is life and 
peace' (Ito 8°) iB a saying which recalls the serene 
and gentle teaching of the author of the Sermon 
*>n the Mount, and may be illustrated by the testi- 
mony of Christian experience in all ages. 

St. Paul is indeed the great apostle of liberty. 
He regards the Christian life as one of unrestricted 
access to God, and lays much emphasis on the 
Christian duty of iraftfaaLa, or boldness of utterance, 
in proclaiming the principles of the gospel (see art. 
‘Boldness of Speecn,* ExpT xxi. [1909-10] 236 If., 
for an elucidation of this duty). His opposition 
to the narrower ideal of St. Peter saved Christi- 
anity (Gal 2 11 ) and made it a world-faith. He was 


the advocate of liberty of thought, action, and 
judgment. HU pronounced views on original sin 
and the eternal, supreme power and grace of God 
never weakened hU sense of hnman accountability 
(Ro l 18 2®). 

As J. Weiss (Paul and Jesus, Eng. tr., London, 1009, p. 113) 
remarks, ' the ethical sense of responsibility, the energy for 
struggle and the discipline of will was nob paralysed or absorbed 
in Paul’s case by his consciousness of redemption and his pro- 
found spiritual experiences.’ 

He believed in Divine election, pre-knowledge, and 
predestination, and, without attempting to resolve 
the antithesis, places human determination side 
by side with these. Man co-operates with Divine 
grace, which is a power ‘appropriated by man’s 
moral nature and conditioned by his free action * 
(Alexander, The Ethics of St. Paul, p. 144, who 
quotes Ph 1® 2 18 , 2 Co l 18 , 1 Th S 28 , ana the state- 
ment of Weiss just cited). 

It may also be noted that St. James’s royal ‘law 
of freedom ’ (2 8 - 12 ) is practically identical with St. 
Paul’s * law of the Spirit,’ consisting, as Ilaering 
(op. cit. p. 162) remarks, in ‘freedom from the 
multiplicity of single precepts,’ while the epithet 
‘ royal ’ appears to imply that 1 Christ’s law is not 
adefressed to slaves, who must obey whether they 
will or not, but to the heirs of the kingdom (2®) 
who voluntarily embrace the law as their guide ; 
cf. the Stoic paradox in Hor. Ep. I. i. 106* (see 
note in J. B. Mayor’s commentary ad loc.). 

2 . Christian liberty in relation to the problems 
of ethical and social life.— It is clear from what 
has already been said that Christian liberty as an 
experience of the inner life has a direct relationship 
with outward practice, and has created ethical 
problems in the conduct of life. This is seen in 
the conflict of duties arising within the oarly 
Christian Church as the result of the accession of 
converts from paganism to its ranks. For example, 
St. Paul was faced at Corinth with a difference of 
opinion regarding the practice of eating ‘things 
offered to idols.’ Evidently the peril lay in a one- 
sided and over-emphasized interpretation of Christ- 
ian liberty, which offended the conscience of 
the more cautious and self -restrained Christians. 
There were, in fact, two opposing tendencies repre- 
sented by those who strained their new-found 
Christian liberty to the breaking - point — ‘the 
strong* of 1 Cor. (see ch. 8, passim) and Christians 
of a narrower type, who were more concerned 
about preserving personal sanctity than about 
exercising their Christian privileges. The claim 
that ‘all things are lawful to me’ (1 Co 6 ia 10 28 ) — 
the watchword of * the strong,’ quoted out of their 
mouth by the Apostle — had been abused not only 
to tho extent of participation in heathen sacrificial 
feasts, but to the extent of advocating grave 
licence and immorality in sexual relationships. 
As E. von Dobschutz points out, such Christians 
were self-deceived, mistaking outward freedom for 
the inner freedom proclaimed by the gospel. 

'The slave, instead of joying in the freedom which Christ 
gave him, hankered after outward liberty. The Jew, instead 
of gratefully recognising his freedom from the constraint of 
law, exerted himself to secure release from circumcision : others 
sought also and found the freedom only In things whioh were 
unbecoming Christianity and morally impermissible* (Christian 
Life in the Primitive CAurcA, Eng. tr., London, 1904, p. 00). 

The strong must therefore take on their shoulders 
the infirmities of the weak (Ro 15 J ); they must 
spare sensitive minds the pain of witnossing prac- 
tices which appear to them to bo wrong; as 
Christians, they arc to refrain where the exercise 
of liberty is a stumblingblock to the weak (1 Co 8 9 ). 
Finally, the strong might lead others into sin by 
encouraging them to eat against conscience for 
mere self - gratification, and thus sin not only 
against their brethren but against Christ (8 ,2f *). 
Such was the ruling of the Apostle. On the other 
hand, the moral revulsion from paganism produced 
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an exaggerated asceticism 'which in some sections 
of the Church resulted in the advocacy of celibacy, 
in aversion to mixed marriages (1 Co 7 1 **’), and 
even in hostility to suoh spiritual manifestations 
as ‘speaking with tongues,’ which recalled the 
excitements of pagan cults. In holding the balance 
between such opposing tendencies, neither of which 
did justice to the gospel as a whole, St. Paul had 
a difficult task. Ho sympathized with the moral 
vigour of the ono and tne moral earnestness of the 
other, and resolved the antinomy by the procla- 
mation of Christian love as the supreme law of 
conduct and the sovereign charisma (1 Co 13). 
Christian liberty is always to be humanized, cor- 
rected in its exercise even where legitimate, and 
modified in the doing of what is morally indifferent 
by the spirit of love, which teaches the Christian 
not so much to stand upon his rights as to consider 
the interest of others. Such tmelKeia (Ph 4 6 ), or 
‘sweet reasonableness,* is not a weak concession 
to human infirmity, but a virile demonstration of 
tenderness and charity. It was in this sense that 
the Apostle himself ‘ became all things to all men ’ 
(1 Co 0 M ) that he might save some, lie was ready 
to sacrifice liberty to the claims of brotherhood ; 
and this was the new contribution which Christ- 
ianity mode to the ethics of the ancient world : 
it superseded or (perhaps it would be more correct 
to say) consummated the ethics of self-realization 
by the ethics of self-sacrifice. 

Christianity therefore condemned libertinism as 
an offence against the common life of humanity. 
The ‘liberty of indifference ’—of doing what one 
likes — is rejected by the Christian ethic as an 
illustration of that d vofila which is sin (1 Jn 3 4 ). 
Undoubtedly the interpretation of liberty against 
which St. Paul and later teachers protested (cf. 
Irenrous, adv. Hcer. I. vi. 3, quoted by von Dob- 
schUtz, p. 270, for an account of the practices of 
Valentinians, curiously parallel to those of the 
Corinthian Church) was a mark of immaturity in 
the early Christian communities, due to an exultant 
sense of a new unrestricted life ; but the influence 
of Gnosticism, with its dualistic separation of 
spirit and matter, must also be taken into account 
as explanatory of the repeated appearances of 
libertinism in the primitive Church. On the other 
hand, the antagonism between flesh and spirit is 
inherent in human nature ; oven when sublimated 
into the convenient distinction of Hebraism and 
Hellenism, the one standing for righteousness, the 
other for freedom, the two tendencies represent a 
fixed duality in tho moral and intellectual evolution 
of the race. Now one element and now the other 
holds the sway in the life of the individual and of 
the community ; and no one who reads the history 
of the Church can bo blind to the fact that in given 
periods one of the two has exercised the greater 
influence and created the type of religious witness 
which is associated with particular epochs. After 
the dark ages tho Renaissance represents the 
revival of Hellenism ; and to mediaeval laxity in 
religions and social life succeeds the Reformation, 
which is the triumph of Hebraism. The swing of 
the pendulum from Puritanism to the excesses of 
the Restoration in England illustrates the fact 
that there are recurring reactions in national life 
which inevitably affect the ethical standard alike 
of Church and society. It is clear also that the 
conception of Christian liberty, always subject to 
the expansions of a virile intellectual or rational- 
istic consciousness, is bound to suffer restriction 
and limitation during a reaction to Puritanism of 
life and morals; and, when the Puritan wave has 
spent itself, human nature re-asserts itself in a 
desire to regain its lost or curtailed liberty of 
action. Thus in all ages of the Church the question 
of accommodation to the habits, customs, and 
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recreations of secular society has to be faced by 
the individual Christian, and in the solution of 
the difficulty two opposite tendencies, parallel with 
those in the Corinthian Church, have always made 
themselves felt : ivo should now call them the 
broad and the narrow view. In the present age, 
when we have reached a pitch of civilization in 
which the resources of the natural universe are 
placed at the disposal of mankind to an extra- 
ordinary extent and the facilities of intercom- 
munication, luxury, and amusement are multiplied 
for all sections of society, Christianity is still 
represented by the double ideal— the one proclaim- 
ing the width of the Christian freedom, the other 
its self-restraint and self-limitation. Take, e.g ., 
the attitude of the modern Christian to the theatre. 
This is but a repetition, under another set of con- 
ditions, of the problem which the early teacher of 
Christianity had to face. Witli all our advance in 
moral insight, our larger views of life and destiny, 
we have not yet superseded the ethical principles 
which served as a guide to St. Paul. The individual 
conscience still has to weigh over against the 
undoubted fact of Christian liberty the influence 
of the personal support of certain customs or insti- 
tutions not wholly moralized, and, under certain 
circumstances, actually immoral, still has to take 
into account the elleet of the exercise of liberty, 
in matters morally indifferent, upon others not so 
clear in their moral vision nor sufficiently strong 
to meet the demands of a new temptation, as well 
as upon those belonging to the same community 
whoso conscience is sensitive. At the same time, 
it is clear that a policy of self -isolation on the part 
of the Christian in regard to the defective and 
degrading tendencies of given recreations leaves 
the latter as they are; and to many Christians 
who interpret liberty in the wider sense considera- 
tion of the public good is paramount in deter- 
mining their attitude in the matter of supporting 
the drama or otherwise. The law of love is not 
less binding to-day than in the earlier ages of the 
Church. It may even be argued that tho developed 
sense of human solidarity and brotherhood, in 
it self the offspring of Christianity, is educating the 
Christian conscience to solve all such questions of 
conscience by a reference to the good of the com- 
munity as a whole. Yet even the love of humanity, 
which is but another aspect of tho love of God, is 
determined in practice by our ethical conception of 
the summuin bonum for humanity ; and here the 
Christian ideal, more especially in relation to art, 
differs toto orbe from the cult of realism popular in 
many quarters to-day, which is based on the theory 
of ‘ art for art’s sake,’ regardless of the effect on 
public morality. Art enriches the common life 
only when regarded as ‘ a revelation of a deeper 
truth in tilings.* 

‘ If it is taken merely as art, merely as a beautiful dream, it 
sinks into play, becomes a mere refined amusement, and loses 
all its real power over the human spirit. There could hardly 
be any worse sign of an age than that it regards art as a mere 
amusement, as a mere escapo from the graver problems of life ’ 
(J. S. Mackenzie, Manual of Ethics ■*, Loudon, 1000, p. 44:q. 

‘All things are yours’ (1 Co 3 21 ) is indeed the 
noblest charter of Christian freedom, but only 
when interpreted in the light of the succeeding 
words, ‘ ye are Christ’s.’ The possession of worldly 
treasure— literary, scientific, commercial, terri- 
torial — involves for the Christian in personal union 
with a Divine life a clear perception of the eternal 
amid the transitory, tho unsoen amid the temporal : 
his citizenship is in heaven ; his real life lies in 
that ideal world which gives meaning, beauty, and 
power to the world of phenomena. Hence ‘ liberty ’ 
in the Christiun sense is always limited by the 
sanctions of * the mind of Christ ’ ; in other words, 
by a reference to the ethical ideal for which Christ 
stands. 
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Leas need be said as to the relation of Christian 
freodoin to the institutions of the State, the laws 
of the State, and the established regulations and 
customs of organized communities, as this has 
been treated in the art. Ethics and Morality 
(Christian), vol. v. p. 474. It is well known that 
neither Christ nor the apostles encouraged revolt 
against the State, even whon, as in tne case of 
slavery, a national institution contradicted the 
essential teaching of tho gospel, being content to 
lay down universal principles rather than directions 
for particular nations and phases of social evolu- 
tion (cf. Mt 22» Mk 12”, Lk 20 38 , Ko 13 1 ’ 7 , 1 P 2"). 
St. Paul, in dealing with the mutual obligations of 
masters and servants, bases their relationship on 
the fact that both are slaves of a heavenly Master 
(Eph 6 s ' y , Col 3*M l ). But the Christian ideas of 
human equality and brotherhood carried with 
them a revolutionary forco which inevitably tended 
in the course of ages to modify social custom, 
legislation, and practice. As an ideal, brother- 
hood has yet to be realized, and the process of 
realization’involves a perpetual conflict of interests. 
The rights of conscience are imperative, ‘are in- 
herent in Christian faith, and camiot be ignored 
in the interests either of despotism or of democracy * 
(see art. Ethics and Morality [Christian], loc. 
cit.). The pages of Christian history are crowded 
with the records of attempts to assort these rights 
in the face of persecution, State-edicts, and repres- 
sive measuros, and the annals of religious liberty 
are glorious with heroisms and martyrdoms choor- 
fully ond tired for conscience’ sake. II ow far passive 
resistance to State legislation, when the latter con- 
flicts with conscience, may be justified is a subtle 
ethical problem which is settled variously according 
as the casuist exalts the sacredness of a particular 
issue above rogard to tho general well-being of 
society as a whole, or vice versa. On the other 
hand, the Church exists to moralize State legis- 
lation and to enlighten national institutions; it 
guards the great ideal of human brotherhood, which 
involves an equal opportunity for all, and it advo- 
cates and supports all effort to alleviate human 
misery and to remedy imperfect social conditions, 
and to defeat social injustices. In the ideal of 
liberty, equality, and fraternity the last stands 
first in tho order of Christian thought (cf. Murray, 
Handbook of Christian Ethics , p. 31 f.). Equality 
flows from brotherhood — tho Christian conception 
of a common family and one eternal Father. 

1 And this equality can have no meaning except as an equal 
right for ail ; nor can there be an equal right for all, which does 
not allow every individual liberty to act as he pleases. But 
every individual cau enjoy this freedom in reality only when 
each is restricted from interfering with the freedom of tho rest ’ 
{if), p. 82). 

Co-oneration in industrial struggles such as those 
which the present generation is witnessing between 
capital anti labour imposes restrictions upon liberty. 
Trade unions break down when the principle of 
Christian liberty is ignored and the will of the 
individual is not subordinated to a common pur- 
pose. And, as legislative restrictions tend more 
and more to curtail the liberty of the individual, 
in other words, as the laws of the State become 
more socialized, the obligations of Christian liberty 
‘ to seek not its own, but the things of others ’ are 
proportionately more binding. 

3. Christian liberty in relation to the intellect.— 
Over against the authority of the State, with which 
the individual conscience has often found itself in 
opposition, there is the authority of the Church, 
to which the individual member is supposed to 
subordinate his will and judgment. Limits of 
space prevent a full treatment of the subject of 
authority in relation to the individual judgment in 
matters of faith. Suffice it to say that the oppon- 
ents of Christianity are in the habit of urging 


from a review of Church history that Christian 
freedom of thought has never been received with 
anything but stern measures of repression, that the 
heretic has frequently been treated as an immoral 
person, and that on the whole Catholicism has been 
the foe of human enlightenment and progress (see 
J. B. Bury, History of Freedom of Thought t Lon- 
don, 1914, for a clear, if prejudiced, statement of 
this point of view). No fair-minded person can 
deny tho general reasonableness of this charge. 
The necessity of exercising rigid discipline within 
the system of the Church in the interests of internal 
order and unity, the exaction of obedience on the 
part of the hierarchy from each unit as an exercise 
in self-renunciation not without real spiritual 
benefit, and the safeguarding of the deposit of 
faith amid a worldly and corrupt society may be 
adduced as grounds of self-defence against the 
common charge ; but the fact remains that the 
Church has often transgressed the spirit and 
example of its founder m its hostility to new 
thought and in the repression of rationalism, for- 
getting that orthodoxy and Christianity are not 
synonymous terms. Christ’s general attitude to- 
wards heterodoxy was that of tolerance; this is 
shown by His reproof of Jewish exclusiveness more 
by implication than by actual condemnation in 
such references as we find to the Samaritans in 
St. Luke’s Gospel (10 88 17 18 9 81 *® 8 ; the reading ‘Ye 
know not what manner of spirit yo are of ’ in the 
last passage is without strong critical authority, 
but the fact of His rebuke is recorded in v.“), 
by Ilia outspoken rejection of narrowness in the 
passage Lk tr°, ‘ Forbid him not : for he that is not 
against you is for you,’ and by His emphasis on the 
ethical rather than the intellectual side of the 
Christian witness in Jn 7 17 . To Him ‘faith’ was 
not assent to an intellectual proposition or formula, 
but the spirit of receptiveness in relation to Himself 
and His teaching. 

The convenient distinction between a religion of 
authority and a religion of the spirit tends to 
break down in praetico. The Society of Friends, 
without a ministry and without sacraments, yet 
becomes an organized fellowship with recognized 
principles ethical and spiritual, which are binding 
on its members. Authority runs into every sphere 
of thought as well as into religion. The infallible 
church of Catholicism is superseded by the infallible 
book of Protestantism ; but, when ix>th forms of 
authority are discredited, it does not follow that 
pure subjectivity is the only possible issue. In 
Christianity there must be a synthesis of the 
principle of inspiration with that of authority. 
The day of inspiration, so long as we believe in a 
Spirit that guides into all truth, is never at an end, 
while at the same time the corporate witness of the 
Christian Church in all epochs of its history cannot 
be ignored. The progress of Christianity depends, 
therefore, on an adequate recognition of Both these 
factors— the conse?isus sanctorum and the openness 
of the reason to the light that lighteth every man. 
In a striking essay on ‘ The Principle of Authority ’ 
by A. E. J. itawlinson ( Foundations , London, 1912) 
it is stated that there are three stages in the life of 
the educated Christian : (a) bondage to authority 
— the stage proper to childhood ; (6) the stage of 
‘ abstract freedom,’ i.e. the assertion of the right 
to criticize and, if necessary, to deny ; leading on 
to (c) the stage of ‘concrete freedom,* widen is 
defined as voluntary assent on grounds of reason 
to what was formerly believed on authority. Many 
Christians never pass beyond the first stage ; intel- 
lectually they remain unenlightened, but their 
religious experience is unaffected. The second 
stage is that in which Christian liberty comes into 
play as a factor in our moral and intellectual 
development To repress the spirit of inquiry is to 
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let * that capability and godlike reason fust in us 
unused’ (Shakespeare, Mantlet , IV. iv. 38 f.), to 
imperil our moral and spiritual health, and to fore- 
close the possibility of a larger equipment for 
Christian influence. If the issue on the intellec- 
tual side is rejection of the doctrines hitherto 
accepted on authority, thore still remain the wit- 
ness of life and the experience of the saints. It is 
no doubt true that Christian experience is bound 
up witli a conviction of the truth of. certain doc- 
trines, sncli os the existence of God, immortality, 
the divinity of our Lord, and the persistent activity 
of His spirit ; but its moral earnestness and beauty 
remain as a perpetual challenge to thoso who reject 
doctrinal Christianity and thereupon feci justified 
in belittling its contribution to the ethical progress 
of humanity. On the one hand, it is possible to 
combine intellectual suspense and even scepticism 
with a high-minded allegiance to the moral teach- 
ing of Christ, and such inquirers after truth are 
not to be excluded from the fellowship either of 
individual Christians or of the organizoa Christian 
community in its various forms. On the other 
hand, tho Church may legitimately demand from 
those to whom it does not refuse the right of private 
judgment that such judgment shall be exercised 
with becoming humility. 

• He who would teach a new truth or reject an ohl (and to do 
so Is a vocation to which in every generation some men are 
called) must both expect to meet in practice with the persecu- 
tions by which true prophets are assailed, and must also face the 
prima facie likelihood that his own prophocy may turn out 
false * (ib. p. 380). 

Hence in actual praetico within the limits of tho 
Christian fellowship liberty of thought is restricted 
by tho collective witness of the saints, by con- 
sideration of human fallibility, by tho avoidance 


of arrogance, intolerance, and impatience, and by 
respect for simple faith which moves on traditional 
lilies. If one may adapt a saying of T. H. Green 
{Prolegomena to Ethics , Oxford, 1884, p. 2D2), the 
Church is *a society of which the members owe 
reciprocal scrvicos to each other,’ simply as Christ- 
ian to Christian. There must bo no attempt to 
frown on the mind that is open to the newer light 
when ethically and intellectually equipped for the 
re-interpretation of ancient doctrine, nor is it to 
be forgotten that those who have been affected in 
spiritual outlook by the critical spirit which has 
modi lied tho valuo of time-honoured creeds and 
formularies may yet be qualiiicd to bring out of tiie 
treasury of their wisdom and devotion ‘ things both 
new and old.’ It is a function of Christian liberty 
to harmonize nova et vetera , as giving their re- 
spective witness to tho realization in humanity of 
the ever-developing Christian ideal. But, if the 
modernist as a reverent seeker after truth is toler- 
ated, he in turn must exercise the grace of patience 
towards the traditionalist. Christian liberty is a 
great gift, but Christian charity is a greater. 

Litbraturh.— W. S. Bruce, Social Aspects of Christian 
Morality , London, 1905 ; T. von Haering, Ethics of the Christ- 
ian Life, Etur. tr., do. 1909 ; J. C. Murray, Handbook of 
Christian Ethics , Edinburgh, 1908 ; N. Smyth, Christian 
Ethics, do. 1892 ; F. G. Peabody, Christ and the Christ- 

ian Character, New York, 1906 ; A. B. D. Alexander, The 
Ethics of St. Paul, Glasgow, 1910 ; J. Gottschick, Ethik, 
Tubingen, 1907 (for Pauline distinction between ehevOtpia and 
ffova-ia, p. 206). In sermon literature, see J. Martineau, En- 
deavours after the Christian Life 8 , lx>ndon, 18SG (‘ The Freeman 
of Christ’); F. W. Robertson, Sermons, new ed., do. 1*72 
(‘The I>aw of Christian Cnnsrienco ') ; J. Caird, University Ser- 
mons, Glasgow, 1899 (* Truth and Freedom ') ; and C. A. Vince, 
Christian Conduct, London, 1890(‘ Christian Liberty*); W. M. 
Macgregor, Christian Freedom, do. 1914. 
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